





* Knowledge is of two kinds. We know a subject ourselves , 
or we know where we canfnd information upon it," 
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Sotting forth in chronological order the leading events 
in the history of the world 
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In the record of the years here set down, it has only been possible, to mention in the briefest manner pie 
principal events in the world's history, with the dates of their occurrence. The story ■ is naturally fullest in 
relation to our own country, but few of the more important facts in the history of other countries have been 

PU Not & —bates given below earlier than the first millennium B.C.. and even later, must necessarily be very 
approximate in the absence of contemporary records. 

B.C. 

4241 Egyptian solar calendar probable. 

3500 Sumerian civilisation nourishes. Cunei- 
form writing. 

3400 First Egyptian Dynasty. Hieratic writing 
already perfected. 

3000 Early Minoan Age (Crete). Pictosrapbic 
writing, copper, silver, gold in use. 

Early Mycenean civilisation begins. 

2980 Memphis capital of Egypt. 

2900 Great Pyramid age in Egypt begins. 

2870 First settlements at Troy. 

2850 Golden Age of China begins (700 years). 

2750 Pharaohs deiited. Sargou founds Agade— 

Semitic Empire. 

2400 Aryan migrations. 

2205 Hsia Dynasty begins in China. 

2200 Middle Minoan Age ; pottery, linear writing 
in pen and ink. 

2080 Code of Hammurabi at Babylon. 

1926 Sack of Babylon by Hittites. 

1788 Hyksos conquest of Egypt. War chariots 
introduced. 

1766 Sham? Dynasty begins in China. 

1600 Date Minoan Age ; bronze in use. 

1580 18th Dynasty in Egypt commences. 

Civilisation at peak (under Thothmes 
III). Chronology more certain. 

1500 Phoenicia thriving-— trade Egypt and 
Babylon. Vedic literature in India. 

1450 Assyrian independence from. Babylonia. 

1414 Temple at Luxor built. 

1400 Cretan civilisation ends. Knossos burnt. 

1350 Zenith of Hittlte civilisation, 

1300 Israelitlc oppression (Eameses II). Phoeni- 
cian settlements— Hellas and Spain 
(Cadiz) ; Tyre flourishing. Etruscan 
emigration to Italy from Asia Minor. 

1280 Iron in use in Egypt. 

1275 Assyrian conquest of Babylon. 

1220 Exodus of Israelites from Egypt. 

1190 Fall of Troy. Achaean expansion. 

1115 Magnetic needle reputed to China, 

1100 Greek migrations commence — Asia Minor 
settled. 

1000 Jerusalem capital of Israel — David king. 

Big Veda (India)— hymns and prayers. 

973 Solomon begins, temple at Jerusalem. 

900 Period of Homeric poems. 

893 Assyrian chronological records begin. 

846 Carthage founded. 

820 Laws of Lycurgus in Sparta. 

781 Chinese record of sun eclipse. 

776 First Olympiad in Greece. 

758 Borne founded. 

760 Greek Mediterranean colonisation begins. 

728 Assyria incorporates Old Babylonian Em- 
pire. 

727 Tyre taken by Assyrians. 

723 Sparta victorious against Messena. 

722 Israel absorbed info Assyria. 

721 Assyrian eclipse records. 

689 Hun (Tartar) inroad into China. 

675 Byzantium founded. 

660 First Mikado and Japanese history com- 
mences. 

650 : Greek colony (Naukratia) to. Egypt, 

645 Sparta victorious to 2nd Messeiiian War. 

625 New Babylonian Empire. 

610 Fall of Nineveh. End of Assyrian Empire. 

607 Scythians (Persia) conquer Assyria. 

603 Daniel in Babylon. 

600 Greek eifcy States. Thales of Miletus 
flourishes. Art, of wilting introduced 
(India). 

597 Jerusalem destroyed— prisoners to Baby- 
lon. 

694 Solon reforms to Athens. ' 

578 Etruscan power dominant in Italy. 

660 Buddha bom. Athenian ascendancy. 


559 Cyrus king of Persia— “ Master of the 
East-.” 

655 Babylonian chronology instituted. 

551 Confucius born. 

549 Croesus (Lydia) extends Hittlte rule. Great 
wealth of trade routes E. and W. 

538 Babylon becomes Persian province. 

532 Phcenlcea becomes Persian province. 

530 Carthage independent. 

525 Persian conquest of Egypt. 

521 Darius founds Persian dynasty. Bas- 
reliefs at Behistun and palace at Perse- 
polis. 

490 Greeks defeat Persians at Marathon. 

480 Third Persian (Xerxes) invasion of Greece, 
Thermopylae. Athenian fleet saves 
Athens at Battle of Salamis. 

479 Greek victories over Persians (Plat sea. 
Mycale), 

477 Confederacy of Delos against Persians. 

466 Democracy in Syracuse. 

462 Reforms of Pericles in Athens. 

468 Athena victory over Corinth. 

456 Death of JCschylus. 

445 Athens under Pericles — end of Persian %var. 
431 Pelopenuesian war — Athens and Sparta. 
430 Great plague in Egypt, 

413 Greek defeat at Syracuse. 

406 Death of Euripedes. 

405 Sparta supreme in Greece. 

404 Death of Sophocles. 

399 Death of Socrates. 

394 Decline of Sparta after Corinthian war. 

390 Gauls sack Rome. 

380 Death of Aristophanes. 

371 Thebes predominant in Greece. 

360 Carthaginian settlements in Spain. 

358 Philip, King of Macedonia. 

347 Death of Plato. 

338 Athens submits to Philip. 

336 Accession of Alexander the Great. 

831 Alexandria founded. 

330 Persian Empire, Macedonia and Greece 
incorporated. 

327 Alexander crosses Indus into India, 

323 Death of Alexander. 

322 Deaths of Aristotle and Demosthenes. 

312 Seleueld kingdom of Syria — Antioch built. 
205 Ptolemaic period commences in Egypt. 

Culture and learning encouraged. 

285 Septuaeint completed at Alexandria. 

282 Death of Eudid. 

272 Rise of Buddhism and Jainism In India, 

265 Rome supreme, in Italy. 

264 First Punic War — Carthaginians and 
Greeks. 

237 Carthaginians invade Spain. 

228 Athens allied to Rome. 

221 Chi-Huang-Ti •‘I'nlversa! Emperor ” in 
China, Great Wall ' built., . 

218 Second Funic War. Hannibal crosses Alj*s. 
217 Roman defeat at Lake Trasirnene. 

212 Archi es killed t use 
210 Sicily becomes, Roman province. 

205 Rosetta Stone— records accession of 
Ptolemy V. ■ ; 

202 ■ Punic War ends — Carthage conquered. 

200 Rome champion of Greek independence. 

Second Macedonian War. 

189 Antiochns (Syria) defeated by Romans. 

Asia Minor absorbed by Home. 

171 First Latin colony — Carteia (Spain). 

166 Tartar invasion of China, 

146 - Carthage destroyed. Roman province of 
Africa constituted, 

135 Great slave revolt in Sicily, 

133 Siege and destruction of Numantia (N. 
Spain). 

129 Province of Asia (PergamumJ organised, , 


Teutons defeat Homans in Istria. 

Helved i in Gaul destroy Homan force. 

Sulla dictator. 

Cornelian Laws designed for supremacy of 
Senate in Home. 

Death of Sulla. 

Syria, annexed by Home. 

Jerusalem taken by Pompey. 

Hirst Triumvirate — Ctesar, Pompey, and 
Crassus. 

Caesar’s -victories in Gaul. 

Csesar's invasion of Britain. 

Ctesar in Borne, ; flight of Pompey. 

Oscsur defeats Pompey in Greece, 

Ctesar sets Cleopatra on Egyptian throne. 

■ C&a&r returns to ■Hornet— amnesty. Social, 
economic, and calendar reforms. 

Caesar assassinated in Senate. 

Adtony and Cleopatra meet at Tarsus. 
Defeat of Antony by Oetavian at Actium. 
Deaths of Antony and Cleopatra. Egypt 
a Homan province. 

Restoration of Senate. 

Oetavian. takes title “ Augustus.” Res- 
toration of Republic. 

Augustus in Asia. 

Roman incursion across Rhine defeated. 
True date of birth of Jesus of Nazareth. 

ClIKISTSAN ESA BEGINS. 

Judea becomes Roman province. 

Death of Horace. 

Anninins defeats Romans (Teutoberg 
Forest). V B'f’ :: GfG, , 

Deaths of Ovid and Livy. 

Death of Virgil. 

(or 33) CrUeMxion of Jesus of Nazareth. 
Caligula persecutes Jews. 

Claudius invades 'Britain. 

Jews banished from Rome, 

Caractacus taken prisoner to Rome, Mis- 
sionary travels of St, Paul commence. 
Boadieea leads Rritdha; against Romans. 

St. Paul at Rome. 

Nero burns Rome, Persecution of Chris- 
tians. 

Death of Nero after flight from Home. 
Jerusalem sacked by Titus. 

Agricola, Governor of Britain, 
t Pompeii and Her eukmeum destroyed, 
Colosseum at Rome completed. 

Library of Aristotle brought to Home. 

Ink and paper writing in China. 

Andhra dynasty in India— trade with 
Home. 

Trajan penetrates to Dacia. 

Death of Tacitus. 

Trajan crosses the Tigris. 

Hadri xn v * sits Iir f tin, V all l a'*. 

Decline of Rome begins (Gibbon). 

Emperor Periinax murdered by Prau 
toriana, 

British soldiers in Gaul under Romans. 
Septimus Severus in Britain. 

Roman citizenship to all free subjects. 

End of great Han dynasty is China. 

New dynasty in Persia under Artaxerxes, 
Gotha invade Eastern Europe. 

Emperor Decius killed in campaign against 
Goths on iower Danube. 

Franks invade Gaul. 

Goths over- ran Asia Minor, Destruction 
of Temple of Diana at Ephesus. 

End of three kingdoms in China. 

Dacia lost to Goths. Ojin 15th Mikado : 

worshipped as God of Wax. 

East and West division of Empire. 
Quadruple partition of the Empire. 

Gupta period in India commences. 

Coimcil of NieBur—Ariaufein condemned. 
Constantinople Seat of Empire, : 
Christianity official religion. 

Three sous of Constantine share Empire. 
Hums Invade Europe. 

Empire again divided. Emporor in East 
and West. 

Piets and Scots appear fax Britain. 

Alaric, King of the Goths. 

Visigoths overrun the Balkans. 

Confessions of St, Augustine, 


: Franks overrun Gaul. 

Bbman withdrawal from Britain, 

Sack of Rome by -Marie (Visigoth); 
Visigoths conquer Vandals in Spain. 

Vandal kingdom in N. Africa. 

. St. Patrick’s mission to Ireland. 

Att-ila, King of the Huns. 

Angles; Saxons, and Jutes invade Britain, 

: Attila defeated in Gaul. 

Vandal sack of Rome. 

Visigoth conquest of Spain begins. - 
End of dual E, and W. Roman Empire, 
NFirat te-schism — Eastern anti Western 
■■■■ Churches. . 

Theodoric conquers Italy. 

Legendary King Arthur of the Round 
Table. 

Code of Justinian. 

Great plague in East. ■■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

War with Goths— Rouse taken. 

Goths leas e Italy, 

Lombard kingdom founded in Italy. 
Mohamet burn a; Mecca. 

Gregory the Great, Hope. 

Kent Christianised — Augustine mission. 
Rome ait nadir of power. 

Mahomet-s vision and call as Allah's 
prophet. 

Supremacy of Northumbria under Edwin. 
V Christianity adopted. 
vTlang Dynasty, China — period of great 
wealth, culture, and refinement. 

The Hejira or first year of Mohammedan 
Era. 

'Death Of Mahomet. 

Egypt- under Moslem control. 

Conversion of Britain completed. 

Saracens at Carthage. 

Saracens .. overrun Spain, Asia, Minor, Sar- 
dinia. Spanish-Gothic aims annihilated 
(Guadalete). - 

Pelayo defeats Moots in N. Spain. 

Charles Martel king of the Franks. 
Venerable Bede flourished. 

Western Saracen advance broken near 
Tours. 

Pepin first CarolinBfan kins of the Franks. 
Temporal power of Pojse commences. 
Cordova capital of Moorish kingdom In 
Spain. 

Charlemagne king of the Franks. 

Danish raids on English coasts l>egin. 
Cliarlemagne crowned Roman Emperor at 
St. Peter’s. 

Death of Charlemagne. ; 

Egbert, over-king in England. 

Papacy dispute — Roman and Greek 'EBay " 
pirea. 

Ithelhert in England— many Danish raids. 
The Saxon chronicle commences. 

■ Alfred defeats Danes at Eihandtt tie. : 

First bishop to become Pope (Marinus II, 
Normans besiege P&rri, 

France separated from Empire. 

Saracens seize Salonika, 

Abd-er Rahman III — Omayyad ruler at 
Cordova. Period of extensive culture. 
Saracens defeated in Spain, 

• Viking attacks' begin on English coasts, 
Hugh Capet— beginning of modem French 
Kingdom. 

Venice an Independent Kingdom. 

. Norse discovery ■ of America iNova Scotia) , ■ ■ : 
. Massacre of Danes In England. 

Banes attack London. 

Canute king of Inland, Normans in S. b 
Italy. 

Canute conquers Norway. 

Partition in Spain after death Sanebo III. 
Separation of Greek and Latin churches 
reaffirmed by Patriarch of Const anti- 

Death of Edward the Confessor ; defeat of 
K iug Harold by Normans at Hastings ; 
vv’iiliam of Normandy crowned William I. 
Baliuks take Jerusalem. 

Struggle between Empire and Papacy. 

Henry IV at Casossa. 

Toledo recovered from Moors. 

-DpTOBStiar Book completed, 

Peter the Hermit and First Crusade. 
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1098 Capture of Jerusalem; Knights of St. 1388 Duke of Gloucester made Regent. 

John instituted. 138? Barons seize Tower of London ; winchester 

llOO William IX. killed to New Forest; Henry 1. College founded by William of Wyfcetam.. 

succeeded, 1388 Another invasion of England by Scots; 

1118 Order of Knights Templars established. Battle of Otterburn, Scot® victorious, 

1135 Stephen king of England. 130? Duke of Gloucester murdered. {England. 

1138: Battle of the Standard at Northallerton. 1399 Richard II. deposed, Henry IV. lung of 
David, kingof Scotland defeated. 1400 Revolt in Wales headed by Owen Glen- 

1141 Stephen taken prisoner; Matilda crowned • dower. : . , 

at Winchester. 1403 Scots defeat at Homildon Hilly Sept, 14. 

1145 Matilda, defeated, retires to France. • '-0 • 1403 Battle of Shrewsbury, the Rereys defeated. 
1147 Second- Crusade. ' 1408 James L, king of. Scotland, seized anil im- 

1154 Henry II. king of England; Nicholas prisoned in Tower of London. 

Breakspeare, an Englishman, Pope as 1413 Henry V, king of England. 

Adrian IV 1414 Council of Constance. 

1182 a, Beeket. archbp. Canterbury. ' 1415 Capture of-JHarfleur; Battle of Agincourt. 

1170 Henry and A Beeket reconciled ; Dec. 29, 1417 Henry V. takes Caen. 

Assassination of A Beeket. • ,1430 Henry V. regent of France. 

1173 Saladin sultan of Egypt; k Beeket 1422 Henry VI. kins of France. 

canonised. 1424 James I. of Scotland liberated and crowned. 

1177 Saladin defeated by Renaud de Chatillon. 1428 English lay siege to Orleans, 

1180 Carthusian monasteries established in 1429 Joan of Arc enters Orleans. 

England, 1430 Joan of Are made prisoner. 

1187 Saladin takes Jerusalem; Third Crusade. 1431 Joan of Arc burnt at the stake. 

1189 Siege of Acre; Richard I. king of England. 1437 James 1. of Scotland murdered. 

1100 Richard embarks for the Crusade. 1438 First printing at Haarlem, by Koster, - 

1101; . Crusaders capture Acre. {Austria. 1440 Eton College established. ; 

1192 Richard held captive by Leopold duke of 1450 Jack Cade’s insurrection. 

1188 Richard defeats French at Gisors. A 1452 Savonarola b. : Leonardo da Vinci b. 

1199 John king of England, [war. 1454 Duke of York proclaimed Protector. 

1203 Fourth Crusade; France and England at 1455 Battle of St. Albans (May 23) beginning 
1203 '--"Crusaders 'conquer Constantinople; Prince . the Wars of the Roses., 

Arthur murdered by John. . 1460 Battle of Northampton. Henry ,Vf. Eaten 

1806 Mogul empire founded. prisoner ;■ Battle ot Wakefield, Yorkfete ae- 

1209 Franciscan order established. , /|ated, Duke of York lulled. 

1315 Magna Carta signed by John. 1461 Second Battle of bt. Albans, Yorkists 

1218 Henry HI. king; first Parliament in defeated; Edward 1\, king of England; battle 

England of Towfcon Field, Yorkists victorious. 

I 0 !? Fifth Crusade - : 1484 Battle of Hexham, Lancastrians defeated. . 

1219 Crusaders capture Damieto. 1486 Henry VI. coined in the Tower and 

1S27 Thomas Aquinas b* - . _ N deposed. 

1 2538 Sixth. Crusade, 148 <■ J&Tfxsuius 

1229 Jerusalem ceded to Christians. 1469 Marriage of Ferdinand of Aragon and 

1238 Henry III, marries Elenor of Provence. Isabella .of Castile; Maehi&velh b, 

1248 Seventh Crusade. 1470 Edward IV. escapes to i landers, 

1253 Jews driven out of France. 1471 Edward IV returns to claim his- dukedom 

1284 Battle of Lewes, Barons victorious. or York, lhe battles -or Barnet and .Tewkes- 

1265 First British Commons meet; Battle of bury are i fought, result mg m the victory of 

Evesham, De Hontlort killed. the 1 orkists; and the- deaths of Heim- VI. and 

1268 Roger Bacon presents his Opus Mam to ,S ar S i ? 5;: - rxr . irT.fJh 

Pope Clement IV 1475 Edward IV. invades Frances Iii-cmm 

1272 Edward I. king of England. -Caxton begins printing at Westminster, 

1289 * “ Sicilian Vespers ” massacre; Edward I. Lilian n. , . _ , 

conciuers Wales. 4478 Inquisition established m Spain, , a . 

1290 Jews expeiled from England. ; 1483 Edward;!*, d. and was, succeeded by hla 

1295 First regular English Parliament. son Edward V,, who only reigned two months 

1296 -Edward I, subdues, Scotland. and 13 days, -having Been confined to ..the, Tower 

129? - Battle of Stirling, Wallace victorious. and murdered. Richard III. succeeding; 

1298 - Battleof Falkirk, Edwd.I. defeats Wallace. Rpbh*® 1 h- T ._■■■■ . 

1302 Battle of the Golden Spurs, Gourtrai. 4®® Augr Battle of Bosworth FieM.Rieh&jKi 

1304 Edward I. captures Stirling. ■ ■ HI. slain; Henry VII. king, of Eiigiand, 

1305 Wallace executed in SmitMeldl i486 Lambert Smmel Rebeliion, 

1306 Robert Bruce king of Scotland. 1498 Ferdinand .11. captures Granada and 

1307 Edward II. ling of England. [Stirling. . drives the Moors from Spam; .Columbus sails 

1313:;: Boccaccio b.; Edward Bruce besieges • pa his tot expedition, Aug. 23; Henry VII, 

1314 Battle of Bannockburn. invades France; Ik run V arm h hi IrtLmsL 

1318 Edw. Bruce defeated and kiUed at Dundalk. 1494 Columbus discovers Jamaica. 

1324 Wychf b 149S Potion Warbeck rebellion in England. 

132? Edward HI. king of England. 1497 The Cabots discover Newfoundland; Vaseo 

1329 David II. (Bruce; king of Scotland, , „„„ _ di Gama doubles the Cape of Good Hope. 

1338 Scotland invaded by Edward III, 1498 Savonarola put to death; third voyage of 

1333 Edward HI. defeats soots at Halidon Hill Columbus, touenes the mainland of the Aimiri- 

1339 France invaded by Edward III. can continent; Vaaco m Gama discovers em 

1S40 Edward obtains victory over French fleet route to India, : ■ 

at Slurs. ' , . 1499 Potkin %Varbeck executed. 

1348 Battle of Cr4cy, Edward HI. defeated 1500 Discovery of Brazil by the Portuguese. 1 

13 v Calais capture 1 by the E jlish fT ich 1502 Eourth age i lunibut 
1348 Black Death plague makes its appearance. 1506 Death of Columbus; foundation stone of 

1850 Order of the Garter instituted. , St. Peter's. Rome, laid. 

1351 Statute of labourers passed in England. 1509 Henry V III. king of Engmnu, April 22. 

1363 Rienzi made Senator of Rome. 1510 Spaniards fake Cuba; Lather gnea to Rome. 

1364 Fiienzi killed. 1513 Fa 1 ' le of 1 t - c 

1368 ■ Battle of Poictieis, English defeat French. 1514 Wolaey arehlii hop 4 

1369 Tamerlane in Persia. 1616 French invade Italy; Wolsey made csr- 

1378 Edward “ The Black Prince ” d. dinal and chancellor. 

137? Richard II. king of England. 1519 Cortes conquers Mexico. 

1380 Thomas A Kempls b. 1521 Luther excommunicated : Henry Till. 

1381 Poll tax; established in England; peasant opposes Lutheran ideas; Magellan discovers 

rising under Wat Tyler. the Philippines Diet o Worms 

1384 Death of Wyelif, 1528 Tyndal >• ent published 

1385 Scots invade England, and Richard II. re- 1537 The imperialists capture Rome and make a . 

taliateB by taking Edinburgh. prisoner of the Pope. 
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1588 . Conquest of Perm. '.To 

1589 Fall of Wolsey. 

1580 Confession' of Augsburg : death of Wolsey. 
1534 Act of Supremacy passed and the Papal 
power in England abolished. 

1685 Fisher and More executed; Barbaras*;; 
captures Tunis; Loyola found;; Jesuits; Charles 
V. captures Tunis from Barbarossa; Cover- 
dale’s Bible, first printed English Bible. 

1536 Death of Catherine of Aragon; Anne 
Boleyn executed May 19; Henry marries Jane j 
Seymour May 26; Wales united to England; j 
. dissolution of smaller monasteries. I 

1837 Death of Jane Seymour; Etna in eruption, i 
Henry VIII. granted charter to the Hon,: 
Artillery Compy. 

1588 Parish registers established in England; 
Pope Paul HL excommunicates Henry VilL 

1538 Be volt of Ghent; general dissolution of 
monasteries in England. 

1540 Henry VIII, marries Anne of Cleves Jan. 6 : 

Henry marries Catherine Howard July 28. 
1548 Catherine. Howard' executed:. Mary Queen 
of Scots b. Dee. 14 ; Copernicus d. ; Henry VIII. 
marries Catherine Parr. 

154-1 Henry VIII. invades Prance. [Trent. 
1545 Needles first made in England; Council of 

1547 Bari of Surrey executed ; Edward VI. king j 

Of Eng. J.rnSS ; Somerset made Protector. 

1548 Act of Uniformity. j 

1551 Another Council of Trent. 

1558 Somerset executed ; Charles V. besieger 

Metz. i 

1553; Mary Tudor queen of England. July 6 ; j 
■Lady' Jane .Grey proclaimed, July 10. ! 

1554 Wyatt’s Insurrection ; Lady Jane Grey 
executed :Mdry. .marries. Philip of Spain. : 
1 1555 I'HetofAugrsburgjHidleyaxidLatimerburnt. 
1556 Draaraor burnt at stake Cardinal Pole 
archbishop of Canterbury. : : j 

..1657 ..Battle of St.. .Qhehtin, :Aug, 10, French; 

defeated by English and Spanish forces. 
1553 Calais taken by French; Mary Queen of 
Scots marries the Dauphin ; death of Charles 
V., Nov, 17 ; Elizabeth queen of England. 

1559 John Knox returns to Scotland from 

France. {p- ft h.V'f .t.: 

1560 Eef urination established in Scotland. 

1561 Mary Queen of Scots returns to: Scotland, : 
1868 English occupy Havre. 

;i5f!8 Oiuin il nf Tor;?.. last .-itting of; Church of 
. England's 39 articles settled; Due de Guise 
assassinated. T-o, 

1564 Shakespeare b.: Calvin d. 

1565 : Mary Queen of Scuts marries Ilarnley. 

1566 Pius V. Poj.e; murder of Bizzio; rerolt of 
the v 1 n is, ; 

1507 Murder of I Sander {Feb. 10); Mary Queen 
■ of Scots marries Bothwell (May i&j;; Maiy.j 
forced to resign in favour of her son James VI.; I 
Mary imprisoned. Murray made Urgent, : 

1568 {Revolt of Moots: in Spain; Mary Queen of i 
. Scots escapes to England; death of Don Carlos. I 
, 1580 Battle of Jamie, Huguenots defeated, and ] 
Comic killed. a i 

1870 {.Begeht . Murray assassinated, ; : T 

1571 Holy League against Turks. .' . i 

1573 Duke of Norfolk executed; massacre of St, I 
cd: Baithotehiew.: Aug.,2 : I ; : death of John Knox. 
1573 Siege (.{ La Rochelle. 

7 Drake’s first v< - n I f f i t 
1580 Spain annexes Portugal. 

1884. Virginia discovered and colonised. 

1585 Drake sets out for West Indies. 

Id l - - i 1 1 v <„ t i h; Batt 
of Zu en. Span - t i Et t 
ItU ' i i • > . ei v t nd ; 
tri -I of .Mary Queen t i Scots. 

158 7 Mar ' 1 ’ t peditioi 

against Cadiz; Davis’s Strain! discovered. 
1688 Spanish Armada leaves Lisbon June 1; 

. .{ defeat of Spanish Armada: Guise ..assawinated, 

1589 Death of Catherine de Medici: Henry IV. 

of Navarre king of France. 

1580 T >r‘<; ft n I y , efe&f 1 by Hi 
IV.; Henry IV. lays siege to Paris. 

1691 x ' iriceca taxes rtpht am in enter, 
1584 Hciiry IV. crowned at Chartres. 

1505 Tyrone rebellion. 

1686 ■ .Spaniards take Calais; Prance and Eng- 
land join forces ■ against Spain : English and 
Dutch capture Calais, 


1508 Edict of Nantes, granting toleration to 
Protestants in France. 

1589 Oliver Cromwell b. 

1800 Gowrie Conspiracy to dethrone James VI, 
of Scotland; English East India Co. formed, 

1603 Death of Queen Elizabeth, James VI, of 
Scotland succeeds as James I.; England, and 
Scotland thus united. 

1604 Hampton Court Conference between 

Church prelates and Puritans, 

1605 Gunpowder plot; Dim Quixote 'published. 
1607 Duteh destroy Spanish fleet at Gibraltar, 
1010 Henry IV. assassinated by Bavsiiilae; Louis 

XIII. king of France. 

1611 Gustavus Adolphus king of Sweden; Ulster 
i plantation; baronets first created. 

1613 Romanoff dynasty founded in Russia. 

! 1615 Arabella Stuart dies in the Tower; Louis 
i XIII. marries Anne of Austria. 

1616 Death of Shakespeare. 

1818 Raleigh executed; Thirty Years’ War 
begins,. .. ■ 

1620 Treaty of trim, by which the Elector 
Frederick last Bohemia; Spinola invades Palati- 
nate ; ** Pilgrim. Fathers " land in New England 
in Mayflower. Dec. 11, 21 (N.S.). 

! 1623 Spanish marriage treaty broken. . 

1 1884 Monopolies declared illegal in England; 
Barbadoes colonised by English; . Virginia 
becomes a Crown Colony. 

1685 Charles I. king of England: Charles marries 
Henrietta of France; English attack oh Cadiz; 
Parliament dissolved by Charles I. 

"1688 Buckingham impeached; Charles I. .dig*.; 

solves las second Parliament. 

1687 , Siege of Rochelle. 

1628 Cromwell enters Parliament for Hunting- 
don; Petition of Right; Buckingham assassi- 
nated; Bidiejieu takes Rochelle, 

1639 Charles I. dissolves his third Parliament. 
1630 Italy invaded by Richelieu, Germany In- 
vaded by Gustavos Adolphus; death of 
; Sr it ola. 

1831 France and Sweden In alliance against Geb* : 
! many; ■ Magdeburg taken ?sy Tilly ; Battle of 
| : . Leipsie, Gustavus defeats Tilly. ■ 

1 1838 Death of Tilly; Qaswyu3 : .seize» Munich 1 
j. yand Nuremberg; Battle of Lutzen, Gustavus is 
Cvslahrtbut. victorious; Christina becomes queen 
of Sweden. 

i 1634 France annexeSiltorraiHa ; assassinatkm Of 
Wallenstein: Charles. I, demands ^lap-money; . 
Hast Anglian fens reclaimed. 

1639 Rebelli » in St Hand, 

; 1640 Charles I. dissolves Short Parliament; 

Long Parliament meets. ; 

1641 . Trial and execution . at Strafford; , Star 
’ iGhamber abolished; rebellion in Ireland; the 
Grand ReBionstrauee ; coffee first used in 
EnglandR. NT, t ps a , 

1643 . Charles I. tordenr the: arrest of The Five 
. Members ; Charles sets tip . bis standard at Not- 
tfagham; Cfaij-Mats: executed; N deaths.,: bt- 
Richelieu; Charles I. occupies Ortons; -New 
JCealand and Tasmania discovered ; Battle of 
Worcester, Sept. 23, Rupert .victorious; ■ .Battle 
: Of Edgehilf, Oct. 23. 

1643 Louis XIV. king of Prance; Anne of- 
Austria Regent: Srarln first Minister; death 
of Hampden; Charles I. besieges Gloucester; 
Rupert captures Bristol: Batik* of Newbury, 
Falkland billed. 

1644 Laud tried and 1 condemned; Battle of 
. Mars ton Moor, July 2, liupert defeated; second 

Battle *f Newimn . 

1645 Laud beheaded; Battle of Naseby, Royal-. 

i lefea I mmclem Bristol 

1846" . Charles I, surrenders to rirots; uxtonl 

-* 

1047 Charles l . surrendered to Parliament, taken 
prisoner at Hohnhy Hotiw. June 4, 

.616 Battle of Preston rbniwett victor, Fairfax' 
oc upiest utohester; end < Thirty Ferns* War; 

4 * Rump’’ Parliament elected. 

1648 Execution of Charles 5, Jan 30; Common- 
wealth declared, May 19; Cromwell captures 
Drogheda and Wexford. 

1650 Monuase’s rebellion; execution of Mbnt- 
rose;Croittweil defeats Beasley at Tlutslwr. 
1851 Charles II, invades England, Battle of 
■Worcester, Charles defeated, flee# to Franca; 
Navigation Act passed, ; . 
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1652 England at war with Butch; Dunkirk 

’ captured by Spanish; Blake’s victory over 

Dutch. - : -sv.- : Pd- 

1653 Blake, defeats Van Tromp; Cromwell dis- 
misses “ Rump ” Parliament; Cronnvell made 

i Lord Protector. 

1654 England and Holland at peace; Scotland 

. incorporated with England; Christina of 

Sweden abdicates. 

1655 Cromwell dissolves Parliament; Jamaica 

captured by British. 

1656 Warsaw surrendered to Poles, afterwards 
re-taken by Charles and the Great Elector; 
Blake takes Spanish treasure fleet off Cadiz. 

1657 Cromwell declines the English crown. 

1658 Turerme takes Dunkirk; death of Crom- 

well ; Richard Cromwell named Pi otector. 

1659 Richard Cromwell resigns. 

1660 General Monk occupies London ; Charles II. 

proclaimed May 8. 

1661 Bodies of Cromwell. Ireton, and Bradshaw 

exhumed and hung in chains at Tyburn. 

1662 Act of Uniformity passed: Charles IT. 
marries Catherine of Braganza; Nonconformist 
clergy deprived of their livings. 

1064 England and Holland at war; Conventicle 
Act passed; New Amsterdam (New York) 
captured by British. 

1605 Great plague in London; London Gazette 

first issued; Five Mile Act passed. 

1066 France declares war against England; 
Butch fleet defeated off North Foreland, July 
25; Great Fire of London. 

1667 Be Ruyter’s fleet in the Thames; war with 
Holland ended; “ Cabal ” ministry; Clarendon 
impeached; “ Paradise Lost ” issued. . 

1668 Triple Alliance (England. Holland, and 
Sweden) against France; Bombay ceded to 
East India Co. 

1570 Second Conventicle Act; Hudson’s Bay 

Co. formed. 

1672 Franco and England form treaty ; Declara- 
tion of Indulgence to Nonconformists; England 
and France join forces against the Dutch. 

1673 Withdrawal of Declaration of Indulgence. 

1674 England and Holland at peace; Sobieski 

king of Poland. 

1077 Prince of Orange defeated at Cassel by 
French; Princess Mary of England marries 
■William of Orange. 

1878 English and Dutch alliance. 

1879 Habeas Corpus Act passed; Monmouth 

obtains victory over Covenanters at Bothwell 
Bridge. , 

1680 Stafford executed. [sylvania. 

1681 William Penn receives grant of Penn- 

1082 Algiers bombarded by French: Peter the 

Great and Ivan V. joint-Czars of Russia. 

1683 Rye House plot. 

1685 Death of Charles n., James II. succeeds. 

( Feb, 6; Monmouth insurrection; Argyll exe- 
cuted; June 30; Battle of Sedgemoor; Mon- 
mouth defeated and captured. July 6; Mon- 

: mouth executed July 15 ; Judge Jeffreys opens 
the “Bloody Assize," Aug.; revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes. 

1686 Test Act suspended. 

1687 Declaration of Indulgence. 

1688 Fresh Declaration of Indulgence by James ; 
trial of seven bishops: William of Orange lands 
at Torbay, Nov. 5; James II. abdicates and 
Sees to France, Dee, 11 ; Smyrna destroyed by 
earthquake. 

1689 William and Mary proclaimed k. and q. of 
England. Feb. 13: James II. lands in Ireland, 
March; James besieges Londonderry, April 20, 
relieved. July 30; Toleration Act passed; 

: , Battle of Killiecrankie, July 27; Bill of Rights 
passed. 

1690 English and Dutch fleets defeated by 
•French off Beaohy Head; Battle of the Boyne. 
July 1, William defeated James; William lays 

: siege to Limerick. 

1691 Nonjuring bishops deprived of their sees; 

Limerick capitulates Oct. 3. 

1692 Massacre of Glencoe, Feb. 13: Battle of 
La Hogue, May 19; Battle of Steinkirk, Aug 3, 

1684 Bank of England incorporated. 

1,695 V Hi* m III. caj m % i tur 

1698 Plot to kill William III. ; death of Sobieski. 

1697 Charles XH. king of Sweden; Peace of 

Ryswick; Peter the Great in England. 


1701 Frederick HI. king of Prussia ; Marl- 
borough goes to Holland as commander-in- 
chief; war of the Spanish Succession begins. 
Hanoverian Act of Settlement passed. 

1702 Death of William III., Mar. 8; Anne, 
queen of Great Britain ; England declares War 
against France and Spain ; Marlborough takas 

. Lifege, Got. 23. 

1703 Battle of Pultusk, Swedes defeat the Rotes ; 

Marlborough takes Bonn. 

,1704 Admiral Booke captures Gibraltar; Battle 
of Blenheim, Aug. 13. 

1705 Battle of Cassano; British invest and 
capture Barcelona; Charles XII. invades 
Silesia. 

1706 Battle of Ramillies, May 12; French 
defeated by Marlborough: English enter 
Madrid, June 24; Battle of Turin, Prince 
Eugene defeats French; English enter Milan. 

1707 Scotch Parliament passes Act of Lnion; 
Charles XII. Invades Russia; First Parliament 
of Great Britain, Oct. 23. 

1708 Pretender James in Scotland; Battle of 

Oudenarde, Marlborough victorious. 

1709 Marlborough and Eugene take Tournay; 
Battle of Malplauuet, Marlborough victorious; 
Allies take Mons. 

1710 Allies take Douay; Battle of Saragossa, 

Aug. 20; French defeated by Austrians. 

1713 Frederick William I. king of Prussia; 

peace of Utrecht, Mar. 31. 

1714 Death of Queen Anne; George I. king of 

England, Aug. 1. 

1715 Fresh war between Prussia and Sweden; 
Riot, Act passed; Louis XV. king of France; 
Jacobite rebellion; Walpole Premier; Battle of 
Sheriff inuir. Nor, 13; Battle of Preston, Nor. 
12, 13, rebels defeated. 

1716 Lords Derweatwater and Kenmure exe- 

cuted. 

1717 Triple Alliance, England, France. Holland; 
Eugene defeats Turks at Belgrade, Aug. 16. 

1718 Spaniards invade Sicily; Quadruple 
Alliance, Gt. Britain, France, Holland, and the 
Emperor.; England declares war against Spain, 

1719 France at war witli Spain 

1720 Spain joins Quadruple Alliance: South 
. Sea Bubble bursts. / 

1727 Gibraltar besieged by Spaniards: Peter 
II. Czar of Russia; George I. dies, George II, 
succeeds July 10. 

1729 Peace between Britain, France, and Spain. 

1733 Fred. Aug. II. of Poland died: France and 
Spain support Stanislas as ids successor; Russia 
and the Emperor declare for Fred. Aug. Elector 
of Saxony and elect him; war results between 
France and the Emperor. 

1734 Siege of Dautzig, French take Treves, 

1735 Don Carlos king of Two Sicilies. 

1733 Lorraine ceded to France, 

1738 Nadir Shah defeats and captures Great 
Mogul; Turks besiege Belgrade; peace 
I declared between Turkey and the Emperor; 

! England goes to war with Spain. ; 

1 1740 Frederick the Great king of Prussia. 

1741 Battle of Mollwitz, Frederick defeats 
Austrians; Maria Theresa crowned queen of 
Hungary, June 25; Sweden declares war against 
Russia; Frederick takes Breslau; Ivan VI, 
deposed, Elizabeth Petrovna made empress; 
Behring’s voyage. 

1742 Elector . of .Bavaria elected emperor as 
Charles VII.; Austrians take Munich; France 
declares War agains t Maria . Theresa, : Holland, 

■ and Great Britain. 

1743 Austrians take Munich; Battle of Bet- 

iingen, French defeated by George II. 

1744 Charles Edward makes attempt to enter ' 
England, but is frustrated ; Louis XV declares 

: war against Great Britain; French capture 
Munich, Oct,' 16; Frederick capturestPragnei : 
Sept. 10. 

1745 Battle of Fontenoy (Cumberland defeated); 
British capture. Gape Breton; Charles Edward 
lands in Scotland. July 23: Battle of Preston- 
pans, rebels victorii rs Sent. ‘S' Pretender 
takes Carlisle, Nov. 15. retreats to Scotland, 
Dec. 20. 

1743 Battle of Falkirk. Jan. 17 (rebels vic- 
torious) ; Battle of Culloden, April 16 (rebels 
! (defeated and rebellion crushed by Cumberland) ; 
Marshal Saxe * takes Antwerp; Lords Kilmax- 


peaks cyclopaedia 


node and Balmerino executed; French, capture 

. Madras. " ■ 

1747 French fleet defeated by Anson off Cape 
Finisterre, May 14; French invade Brabant; 
execution of Lord Lovat; Nadir Shah murdered; 
Pretender escapes to France; Hawke defeats 
French fleet off Belle Isle, Get. 14. 

1743 French capture Maestrleht; peace con- 
cluded at Aix-la-Ckapelle; Afghans invade 
India. 

1740 English regain Madras. 

1751 Clive captures A root, Aug, 31. 

1753 Great Britain adopts New Style Calendar. 

1755 British expedition against French in 
Canada fails; Lisbon earthquake; eruption 
of Etna. 

1758 Great Britain declares war against France; 
French defeat Admiral Byng oil Minorca, May 
20; Calcutta taken by Suraja Dowla, June IS; 
■■ Black Hole ” atrocity; Seven Years’ War 
begins: Frederick defeats Austrians at Liiwo- 
sitz, Oct. 1. 

1757 British recapture Calcutta, Jan. 2; Admiral 
Byng shot, Mar. 14 ; Olive victorious at, Massey, 
June 23: French take Minden, Aug. 3. 

1758 Russians invade Prussia; French take 
Arcot, Oct. 4; Prussians defeated at Hoeh- 
kirehen, Oct. 14, 

1758 British capture Surat, Mar. 2; Battle of 
Minden (Auk. 1). French defeated; Charles III. 
king of Spain; Boscawen defeats French fleet 
at Lagos. Aug. 18; Battle of Quebec: death of 
Wolfe after complete victory over Montcalm, 
who was also killed; Hawke’s victory over 
French in Quibtson Bay. , ' 

1760 British recapture Arcot ; Canada conquest 
completed; Kussians enter Berlin; death of 
George II., George III. succeeds, Oct. 25. : 

1763 Great Britain . declares war against Spain, 
Jan. 2; British take Martinique: Prussia 
makes peace with Russia, May 5; Czar Peter 
III. deposed and succeeded by Catherine 11.; 
British capture Havana. 

1763 Great Britain, France. Spain and Portugal 
sign a Treaty of Peace at Paris, Feb. 10, ending 
the Seven Years’ War; John Wilkes arrested. 

1766 Second Pitt Administration, Aug. 2, 

1767 Corsica surrendered to France by Genoa. 

1768 Wilkes elected M.P, for Middlesex. 

1769 The first, letter of “ Junius ” appears. Jan. 

1770 laird North Prime Minister; Captain Cook 

discovers New South Wales. 

1773 Treaty for partition of Poland between 
Buraia, Austria, and Prussia; Warren Hastings 
appointed Governor of Bengal; Cook's second 
voyage round the world. 

1773 Strong opposition to the Tea Tax in Boston. 

1774 Boston Harbour closed until restitution 

. made for tea destroyed; Warren Hastings 

made first Governor-General of India. 

1775 Battle of Lexington, April M, Gage vic- 
torious. Washington assumes command of 
American army; . Battle of Bunker's Hill, 
June 17. and of Long Island, August 27, Ameri- 
cans defeated in both engagements; .Washing- 
ton lays „ Bo to i. 

1776 British troops retire from Boston, March 
17; Declaration of 'American . Independence, 
•July 4; ''British troops in New York. .Sept. 
15; Battle of Yreutou. Dec. 26. 

1777 Battle of Brandy Wine, h-ept. 11; Washing- 
ton defeated by General Howe, who a few days 
later takes Philadelphia; Battle of Germantown, 
Oct. 4. Burg. one Victorious; Battle Of Sara- 
toga, Get. 7, Burgoyiw forced to surrender. 

1778 France recoguises American Republic, 
Jan. JO, ' t a f lari h uham, Mai U; 
siege of Gibraltar; France declares war against 
Great Britain. July 10 ; British capture 
Savannah, Dec. ~H. 

1779 Cap ok kil 1 ' e, Feb. 14; 

i,!-' n d i In gland. June I 

1780 Rodney’s victory over tire Staidsh fleet off 

Cape St. Vincent, Jan. IS; Clmrleshm cap- 
tured by the British, who took 6,t,«ju prUcmere; 
Gordon How in London, ■ : 

1781 Spsniarils lay siege fft Gibraltar from April 
to - i \ 1 ut Knceess Florida con- 
quered by Spaniards; Lord Cornwallis occupies 
Yorktowu, Aug. i ; Washington captures York- 
town, Oct, IP. 

1782 Rodney defeats French fleet off Dominica, 


April 12: loss of the Koval George., Aug. 29; 
British troops retire from Charleston; American 
Independence acknowledged by Britain, Nov. 30. 

1783 Fox and North’s Coalition Ministry; peace 
established between England and U.S., Sept. 3; 
at Paris, and on the same date Great Britain, 
France, and Spain agree upon terms of peace; 
Coalition Ministry defeated and Pitt appointed 
Prime Minister. 

1786 Warren Hastings impeached; Lord Corn- 
wallis Governor-General of India. 

1783 Death of Prince Charles Edward; Times 
first published, Jan. I ; trial of Warren Hastings 
opens Feb, 13. 

1788 Mutiny of the Bounty, April 23; Wash- 
ington elected first President, of U.S.; French 
Revolution began; Bastille in Paris destroyed, 

July 14. 

1781 Death of John Wesley, March 2 : death of 
Mirabeau, April 2 ; New French Constitution 
adopted by National Assembly, 

1792 Gustavns IH. assassinated, March 16; 
slavery abolished in St. Domingo, April 4; 
attack on the Tuileries, Aug. 10 ; French royal 
family imprisoned in the Temple ; National 
Convention, Sept, 21 ; . Royalty abolished In 
France and Proclamation of the. Republic. 

1793 Route XVI. executed, Jan, 21 : insurrec- 
tion in La Vendee; Reign of Terror begins; 
Charlotte Corday assassinates Marat. July 13 ; 
she is executed four days later; death of Lord 
Mansfield ; Lord Hood captures Toulon, Aug. 
2S; 2nd partition of Poland. Sept. 23 ; Marie 
Antoinette executed, Oct, 15. 

1794 Polish insurrection under Kosciusko; 
Danton executed, April fi ; Lord Howe’s 
victory over French off Brest ; defeat of Robes- 
pierre and end of Reign of Terror, July 27. 

1795 Warren Hastings acquitted, April S3 ; in- 
surrection in Paris : Directory established, 
Aug. 22 ; British take possession of Cape of 
Good Hope; France annexes Belgium, Oct. 1; 
3rd partition of Poland, Oct. 24. 

1706 Battle of Lodi, Napoleon victorious ; 
Napoleon enters Milan, Slay 15, Bologna, June. 
18: Spain declares war against England; Battle 
of Areola, Napoleon victorious. 

1797 Battle of Eivoli; Napoleon again victorious, 
Jan. 14; Mantua surrenders to Napoleon. Feb. 

1; Spanish fleet defeated by Jervis off Cape St. 
Vincent, Feb. 14: mutiny at the Nore; Napoleon 

Renters Venice, May 16; vaccination introduced 
by Jermer. 

1798 Rome occupied by the French, Feb. 10, 
and' a Republic proclaimed; the French conquer 
Switzerland; Napoleon captures Malta, June 11, 
and in July invades Egypt; Battle of the 
Pyramids, July 21, Napoleon victorious; Battle 
of the Nile, Aug. 1-2, French fleet defeated by, 
Nelson, Rebellion in Ireland; 

1799 French occupy Naples. Napoleon Invades 
Syria, and storms Jaffa, March 7; lays siege to 
Acre i March IS to May 21), but is reputed: 
Seringapatam attacked by the British slid 
Tiflpoo killed, May 4 ; Buttle of Abouklr, July 
25, Napoleon defeats Turks; French occupy 
Zurich, French Directory overthrown, Nov, u, 
and Napoleon made First Consul, Dec. 24; 
death of Washington. Dec. 14; Pitt imposes 
Income Tax. 

1800 , East India €0. obtains pomerakni of Surat, .. 
May 13; Napoleon cm m the Great St. 
Bernard, May 17-20; Battle of Marengo, Jane* 
14, Austrians defeated by Napoleon; Legis- 
lative Union of Great Britain > and Ireland 
effected, July 2 ; Battle of Hohanlindeo, Dec, 3, 
Austria defeated. 

1801 First Parliament of T.K.. Jan.; Pitt, 
resigns Feb. 5, is succeeded- by. AdtobJEtcwGri' 
Battle of Aleriunirta, British victorious, Aber- 
cramby killed; Czar Paul murdered, Mar. 24, 
succeeded by Alexander L; Battle of Copen- 
hagen: Nelson obtains complete victory over 
Danish fleet, April 2; French retire from Egypt; 
Treaty of peace between Great- Britain and 
Franco. Oct. 1. 

1802 Napoleon appointed First Consul for life, 
Aug. 3: Frame annexes Piedmont, Sept, in, 

1803 , 1 1 r 1 er » at Go Hoj 4ap 

; Jeon sells IyniiriJtn.ii. to U.8., April 30; Great 
Bilt. declares war against Prattce, May 18; 

| insurrection in Ireland under Itobt. Emmet. 


EV£NT$ 


1804 Code Napoleon published; Napoleon orders 
Duke of Engbien to be 1 shot; Pitt again Prime 
Minister, May 12: Napoleon made Emperor, 
May 18; Napoleon and Josephine crowned by 
the Pope at Paris. Dec. 2; Spain declares war 
wcairisfc Great Britain. . . 

1806 Napoleon crowned king of Italy, May 20; 
Battle of Trafalgar; Nelson’s great victory and 
death. Oct. 21; French occupy Vienna, Nov. IS; 
Battle/of Austerlitz, Dec, 2, Napoleon defeats 
Austrians and It, ussians. ■ 

1806 British re-occupy Cape of Good Bope; 
death of Pitt, Jan. 23 ; Administration of Gren- 
ville and Pox ; England declares war against 
Prussia; death , of Fox, Sept. 18: Napoleon 
occupies Berlin, Get. 27, after Battle of Jena; 

; Berlin decree, by tvhich Napoleon declared 
Great Britain in a state of blockade. 

1807 Battle of Eylau. Feb. 8; slave trade 

abolished in British Empire; French occupy 
Dantzig, May 20; Battle of Friedland, June 14; 
Russians defeated by Napoleon; Copenhagen 
bombarded by British forces, Danish fleet to 
surrender; dissolution of German Empire; 
Sierra Leone and Gambia are organised as 
English Crown colonies. , 

1808 Napoleon enters Borne, Feb. 2; Charles IV. 
of Spain abdicates, March 19; Murat occupies 
Madrid. March 22; Joseph Bonaparte, king of 
Spain. June 26 ; Murat king of Naples, July 1 5 ; 
Wellington (Wellesley! enters Spain, Aug. 1; 
Saragossa besieged from June 15 to Aug. 4, 
when raised; Battle of Yimiera, Aug. 21: 
British defeat French: Napoleon enters 
Madrid. Dec. 4. 

1809 Battle of Corunna and death of Sir John 
Moore, Jan 16; Gustavus IV. of Sweden de- 
posed in favour of Charles XIII. ; Soult takes 
Oporto. Mar. 29; Wellington crosses the Douro 
and enters Oporto, May 12; Napoleon occupies 
Vienna. May 18; Pope arrested, July 5, after 
excommunicating Napoleon: Battle of Wag- 
ram, July 6, French defeat Austrians; Battle 
of t'aiavpra, Jul:, 27, British victorious; Wal- 
cheren expedition sails, dub . K, France .mu 
Austria sign treaty of peace. Get, 14; Josephine 
divorced, Dec. 15; Waleheren evacuated by the 

. -English'.... 

1810 Cuidad Rodrigo taken by French (J uly) ; 
Napoleon and Marie: Louise married, April 1; 
.Russians take Silistria, June 23; : France 
amt«*t*« Holland after abdication of Louis 
Bonaparte: English take Mauritius, Dec. 3. 

1811 Massacre of Mamelukes at Cairo, Mar. 1; 
French 1 take Badajos,’ Mar. 10; Battle of 
Puentes d'Onore, May 4-5. Wellington' vic- 
torious; Battle of Albuera, May 1C, British 
defeat Soult; Luddite riots. 

1812 Ciudad Rodrigo taken by Wellington. Jan. 

- 19; storming of Badajos by British, April 0; 

Liverpool Administration, June 8; war declared 
against Great Britain by United States, June 18; 
Napoleon declares war against Russia, June 22; 
Battle of Salamanca, July 22, British victory; 
Wellington occupies Madrid, Aug. 12; Battle of 
Borodino, Sept. 7, French defeat Russians; 
burning of Moscow, Napoleon occupies the 
ruined city from Sept. 14 to Oct. 19. 

1813 Execution of 14 Luddites at Pork, Jan. 10; 
Battle of Lutzen, May 2, Napoleon checks 
Allies; Battle of Vittoria, June 21, Wellington 
victorious; Battles of the Pyrenees, July 28 to 
Aug. 2, Wellington defeats Soult; Wellington 
storms St. Sebasl ian, Aug. 31 ; France invaded 
by Wellington. Oct. 7; Battle of JLeipsir, Oct. 
’6 18, defeat of N took on. 

1C14 Norway ceded to werien -Tan 1.; 1 li.tle 
of Orthes, Feb; 27; Wellington defeats Soult; 
allied sovereigns enter Paris ; Napoleon deposed, 
March 31; Battle of Toulouse, April 10; ltd 
lingtpn defeatH Soult, Nap icon aMh afces 
April 11; Louis .X VI i L king f Fran i 
Napoleon b nished to Elba; peace of 1’aris, 
May 30; Belgium annexed to Bollaud: Wash- 
ington occut>led by General Boss, Aug 24; 
peace between England and .the United StathS, 
Dec. 24. 


proclaims a new constitution, June 1 : Battle 
of Lieny, June 16, Blucher defeated; Battle of 
Quatre Bras, June 16, defeat of Ney ; Battle of 
Waterloo, June .18, Napoleon defeated and 
overthrown; re-abdication of Napoleon, June 
22; allies enter Paris, July 7; Restoration of 
Louis XVIII., July 5: Napoleon is placed on 
board the JMlerophm, July 15: Napoleon 
arrives at St. Helena, Oct. 16; Ney shot. Dee. 7. 

1816 Algiers bombarded by Lord Exmouth, 
Aug. 26. 

1817 Riots at Manchester, rioters scattered by 
military, March 11; death of Kosciusko, Oet. 
15 : Death of Queen Charlotte, Nov. 5 ; Battle of 
Mehudpore, Dec, 21, Holkar defeated. 

1818 Bernadette made king of Sweden (Charles 
XIV.), Feb, 0; royal marriages! Duke of 
Clarence (afterwards William IV.) with Princess 
Adelaide of Saxe-Meiningen, and Duke of 
Kent with Princess Mary of Saxe-Coburg, 
July 13. 

1819 Florida ceded to D.3. by Spain, Feb. 22; 
Kotzebue murdered, March 23; Princess (after- 


Beform meeting at Manchester dispersed by 
military (" Peterloo ”), Aug. 17, 

1820 Death of Duke of Kent, Jan. S3; death of 
George III., Jan. 29; George IV. succeeds; 
death of Grattan, May 14; Carbonari revolt in 
Naples, July 2. . 

1881 Austrians occupy Naples: : Victor Em- 
manuel I., king of Sardinia abdicates in favour 
,»f his brother. Oh is. Ft )ix, liar 23; N tpoleo t 
dies at St. Helena, May 5; Provisional Goveru- 
meat in Greece, Jan. 9; coronation of George 
TV,, JulF: 19; death of Queen Caroline, 
■Aug. 7. 

1822 Greek Declaration of Independence, Jan. 1 ; 
massacre of 40,000 persons at Scio by Turks, 
April-May Greeks take Athens, June 22; 
Brazilian Independence proclaimed; Cale- 
donian Canal opened, Nov. 1. 

1828 French invade Spain, API. 7; French bom? 

, bard Cadiz, Sept. 20, and take it, Oet. 1. 

1824 Bolivar becomes Dictator of Peru, Feb. 10; 
British take Rangoon, May 11; Louis XVIII, 
died; Charles X, king of France, Sept. 16, 

1825 Navarino taken by Ibrahim Pasha, May 18; 
Nicholas I. Czar of Russia; Empire set up in 
Brazil. 

1826 France and England sign treaty of naviga- 
tion, .Tan. 26; Dom Pedro of Brazil becomes 
king Pf Portugal, Mar. 10; Menai Suspension 
Bridge opened, Jan. 30. 

1827 Kingdom of Greece founded, [July 
6; death of Canning, Aug. 8: Lord Goderich 
Premier, Aug. 11; death of ITgo: Foscolo, Oct, 
10; Battle of Navarinov'Tiirkish and Egyptian 
fleets destroyed. 

1888 Goderich resigns, Jan, 8, Wellington Ad- 
; ministration succeeds, Jan. 25 ; Russia declares 
. w r ar against Turkey, April 26; Dom Miguel 
king of Portugal; Ibrahim Pasha et . oaten 
Greece, Oct, 4; Russians: take Varna,; Oct. 11 : 

: death of Lord Liverpool, Dec. 4; repeal of Teat 
' Act 

1829, ’Death of Leo XII., Feb, : 16;; Andrew 
: Jackson President tT.S. ; duel between Weiling- 
' ton and Wlnchilsea. March 21 ; Phis VIII. Pope, 
.March 31;, surrenderof Silistria, June 18; peace 
>f Adrianoide si sued. Sept. 14. 

1830 Death of George JY* 

• June 26; French take Algiers,' July rfip revolu- ■ 
tion bf; Paris, :; flight : : 0f : :(?hkrieff:X. ' (JuiyifiO),: : 
abdicates, Aug. 2; Louis Philippe: proclaimed 
king >r the ren fc 411!; Belgian inde- 
penaence proclaimed, Oct, 4; Wellington 
resigns, Nov. IS , m rising m Warsaw, No 1 '. 7s* : 
death oi Pius VIII , *-0 so, 

1881 Gregory XVI. Pope, Feb. 2; Lord John 
Russel introduced the first Reform 1 ' BUI, March 
1 ; revolution in Brazil Dom 1 edro abdicates, 
April7 , Leopold!, binKoftlm Belgians, Ju«e4 , 


1816 Battle of: New Orleans, Ian ih, British 
defeated; escape of Napoleon irom Elba, Feb. 
20: Napoleon at Cannes, March i Napoleon 
enters Paris, March 20; Murat surrenders 
Naples to Ferdinand 1V„ May 20; No, 1, Non 




oronatior: of William, ft Bri to) 1 ts Oc 
29; first epidemic of iMiith ci • 1 ia nl agiand, 
Nov. ; British Asjjo nation founded. 

1882 Constitution ia Russian Poland ovc»- 
tbre wn. Feb. 21; Reform Bill pa as d, June 7; 
Otho king of Greece, Aug. 30 : French besiege 

. Antwerp. Fifty; 

1838 Slavery abolished in British colonies. Bill 
passed Aug. 28; Isabella II. nuehn of Spain, 


PEAKS CYCLOPAEDIA 


EVENTS 


A.B. 

Sept, 29; first Government grant made to 
English schools. 

1834 Lord Melbourne, Premier, July 14; Houses 
of Parliament burned. Oct. 3 f >; Sir it. Peel 
Premier, Deo. 8; Faraday discovers electric 
self-induction. 

1835 Lord Melbourne again Premier. April 18. 

1838 Thiers First Minister of Louis. Philippe. 

Feb! 22; Louis Napoleon attempts a rising at 
Stoshurg, Oct. 29, — 

1837 Death of William TV.. Queen Victoria 
succeeds .Tune 20; Morse alphabet adopted. 

1838 Royal Exchange destroyed by lire. Jan. 10; 
National Gallery opened, April 9; coronation of 
Queen Victoria, June 28; Great Western 
steamer crosses the Atlantic. 

1839 British occupation of Kandahar, April 28; 
Chartist riots at Birmingham, July 15: Chris- 
tian VIII. king of Denmark; gold discovered in 
Australia; Aden is annexed by England. 

184Q Fenny postage instituted, Jan. it); Queen 
Victoria and Prince Albert married: Bred. Wm. 
IV. king of Prussia; Canton. 1 blockaded: by 
British, June 28: Louis Napoleon's attempt- to 
incite insurrect ion at Boulogne. Aug. (5 ; William 
Ii. king of Holland; Napoleon’s remains trans- 
ferred to Paris, Dec. 15. 

1841 Second Peel Administration; Prince of 
Wales (Edward VII.) b., Nov. 9; armoury sit 
Tower of London burnt; Livingstone discovers 
Lake Ngami. . 1 

1842 Massacre of British troops, 5u retreat from 
Cabul, Jan. 13; Khyber Pass captured by 
General Pollock, Apl. 5-14; great Chartist, 
procession to London, and presentation of 
monster petition to Parliament. May 2. 

1843 Battle of Meeanee. Feb. 17, British defeat 
Afghans; Thames Tunnel opened. Mar. 2." ; 
annexation of Natal; Blade annexed; Irish 
Repeal Agitation, O’Connell arrested, ucfc, 14; 
Battle of Maharajpore, defeat of Mahrattas, 

1 *10 

1844 Joseph Smith, founder of Mormouiam, 
murdered June 27; Brigham Voting succeeds 
him. 

1845 Sir John Franklin’s Arctic expedition sails. 
May 23; Maynooth College endowed. June 30; 
Battle of Moodkce. Gough defeats Sikhs, Dec. 
18; Battle of Ferozeriuth. Dec. 21. further 
defeat of Sikhs; famine in Ireland. 

184S Battle of Aliwal, Jan. 28; Sikhs defeated ; 
Battle of Sobraon. Feb. 10, Sikhs defeated by- 
Gough; Louis Napoleon escapes from Ham, 
May 26; repeal of the Corn Laws, June 26; 
Sir It. Peel resigns, June 29; Lord John Bussell 
Premier ; Planet- Neptune discovered ; Pius .IX. 
elected Pope. 

1S47 Death of O’Cuimeil, May 15; Earl of Dal* 
housie made Governor-General of India; Abd- 
el-Kader surrenders. Dee. 22; Ten Hours 
Factory Bill passed: British Museum opened. 

1848 Gold discovered in California; general 
revolutionary movement, throughout the Con- 
tinent : riots at Milan. Messina, Munich, Paris, 
etc.; Louis Philippe abdicates and escapes to 
England, Fell. 24; French i{epubto‘j,>rueiamied; 
monster meeting of Cliartfsw on Bennington 
Common, Aid. 10; Lombardy annexed by 
Sardinia, June 4; Louis Napoleon elected to 
National Assembly; insurrection to Paris; 
Louis Napoleon president, Brunch .Republic, 
Dec. 20. 

1849 Annexation of the Punjab: Republic pro- 

claimed at Lome, Feb. s; Charles Albert 
abdicates to favour of his son, Victor Emmanuel, 
March 24; French occupation of Civit-a Vecchia; 
Austrians occupy Leghorn, May 12; .Home 
beideged by French, June 3; Hungary invaded 
by Russians, June 17; Hr, me sutreitdevs to I 
French, July 3; Austrians take Venice, Aug. 22; i 
repeal of the old Navigation Laws. f 

1850 Britannia Tubular Bridge opened. .March; j 

submarine telegraph between England and 
France laid, Aug, 2H. I 

1851 ( treat exhibition in II ydr- Park, May to Oct .; I 

Paris coup d’etat, Dec. 2; Louis Napokym • 
elected President of the French Republic for I 
10 years, Dec. 20. j 

1858 First Derby Administration, Feb. 37; f 
British capture Rangoon, April 14; Brit, take ! 
Pegu, June 4; J’arasway independence reeog- f 
ateed, July 17; death « Duka of WaBlugtoa, | 


A.1J* 

Sept. 14; Louis Nupn'leon proclaimed EmpeKiT, ' 

Dec. 2; .. Lord Derby resigns, Dec. 17; -Lord 
Aberdeen's Ministry, .Dec. 27. ' 

1888 Napoleon 111. marries Eug4nle.de Montiio, 

Jaw. 29; Brit, and French fleets in the Dar- 
danelles; Russia and Turkey at war, Oct, 23; 

Turkish fleet destroyed off Sinope by Rusrians. 

1854 Brit, and F ranch fleets enter the Black Sea, 

Jan. 4; war declared against Russia by France. 

March 27, Great Brit., March 28; allied fleets 
bombard Odessa, April 22: Crystal Palace 
opened, June 10; allied armies laud in thy 
Crimea, Sept. 14; Battle of the Alma, Sept. 20; 
siege of Sebastopol begins, Oct. 17: Battle of 
Balaklava, Oct. 25; Battle of Inkerman, Nov, ft. 

1855 Sardinia joins England and France against 
Russia, Jan. 26; first Palmerston Administra- 
tion, Feb. 6; death of Gear Nicholas, March 3. 
Alexander II, succeeds; great exhibition in 
Paris, May to Oct. ; newspaper stamp ai.oiDhed, 

June 15; Mulaboif ami Redan -donned, Sept. 8; 

Russians defeated before Kars, Sept. 29 ; Kara 
capitulated. Nov. 26. 

185S Oudh annexed, Feb. 7; peace treaty signed 
at Paris, March 30; Crimea evacuated by allied 
armies, July- 12; Persia declares war against 
- India, Nov, 1 ; British bombard Canton, Nov, 3. 

1357 Indian Mutiny breaks out-; Per;,'; ms de- 
feated at Kbooshab, Fob, 8; treaty of peace 
with Persia, Marsh 4: mutineers at Lucknow, 

May 10-11, at Delhi. May 11, Meerut, May to- 
ll; Cawnpcre ' nmssnere, July 15; Havelock 
occupies Cawnpore, July 17; Delhi stormed. 

Kept. 14; Relit f of Lui know, Sept. 35; Luck- 
now garrison rescued, Nov. 22: death of Have- 
lock, Nov, 25; visit to England of Emperor 
and Empress of the French, Aug. H; canton 
captured by English and French, Dec. 28-29. 

1858 Attempted assusstoatioa of Naimleon ML 
by Orton and others. Jan. H; UrtM Pashm 
launched, Jan. 31; Derby Ministry succeeds 
that, of Palmerston, Feb.; siege of Lucknow, 

March 18-21, when captured; Queen Victoria 
and Prince Albert visit Napoleon 111. at 
Cherbourg. Aug. 4-y; Atlantic cable’s first 
ine-aige. Aug. 20; Crown assumes Government 
of India. 

1858 Victor Emmanuel declares war against 
Austria, May 3 ; Battle of Montebello. May 2»„ 

Austrians defeated; Garibaldi takes Como, 

May 27; Battle of Magenta, Austrians defeated; 

Napoleon III. and Victor Emmanuel enter 
Milan, June 3; Lombardy annexed to Sardinia; 

Derby Ministry defeated, Palmerston succeeds 
again; Battle of Sol ferine. June 24, Austrians 
defeated; peace treaty signed at Villafrsnes. 
when; Nap. HI. and Empr. Franc. Jt>\ meet, 

July ll; Chinese repulse British, June 25; 

Harper’s Ferry insurrection, Oct. 17; John 
Brown hanged, Dec. 2. 

1860 Treaty of commerce between Great Britain 
and France signed, Jan 23; Tuscany annexed 
m Sardinia. Mar. 23: Savoy and Nice ceded 
to France, Mar. 24; Garibaldi enter* Palermo. 

May 27; Great Moslem's first trip across 
Atlantic, Juno 17-27: Prince of Wales tEdward 
VII.) visits Canada and the United States; 

French and English forces occupy Tientsin, 

Aug. 23; Garibaldi occupies Naples and pro- 
claims Victor Emmamnd king of United Italy, 

Sept. 9; Battle of Voiumao, GaritwM defeats 
Neapolitans, Oct. 1 ; treaty of peace with China, 

. Get, 24; Two Sicilies aimexed to Sardinia, 

Nov. 3; S. Caruitoa secedes from Union. Dec, 

20: first , English ironclad \Vhtt Warrior) 
launched. 

1861 William I. king of Prussia., Jan. 2; further 
secession of American States— Mississippi, Jaa 
9; Florida, Georgia, Alabama, Ixitdfdana, and 
Texas followed between Jan. 10 and Feb. 1; 
Confederate Elates proclaimed, with Jeff, Davtu 
Pres,, Feb, 4; Abraham Lincoln Ra, C.&; 

Victor Emmanuel recognised m king of Italy* 

March 17; Confederates capture Fort tenter, 

• April 13; Virginia Iota confederal* «»»», 

April 17; Arkansas, Tennessee, and N, CsKdins, 
secetle, Mm r ft, 8. 3b; Houthem part* blockade, 

April 19; death of Coant. uavour, June 9; 8mt 
Britain and France retwnhw Oandtalemte 
Elates m bclllgerente. Jane 15; J<s€. Davla 
elected President confederate flute® im sk 
yearns; death of Prince Albert, Dee, 14, 
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: May 5. Confederates victorious: Alabama leaves 
the Mersey,. July 20; Garibaldi captured at 
Aspromoute, Aug. 20: second Battle of Bull 
Bun, Aug. 30. Federate defeated:. Battle of 
South Mountain. Sept. 14, Confederates de- 
feated: cotton famine in .Lancashire. 

1863 . Slavery abolished in U.S. by proclamation 
of President Lincoln, Jan. 1 : Ismail Pasha 
khedive of Egypt, Jan. 18 ; uprising in Warsaw. 
Jan, 22: Prince of Wales (Edward VII.), 
marries Princess Alexandra of Denmark, March 
10: Prince George of Denmark elected king of 
Greece. March 18; French in Mexico... General 
Forey enters city of Mexico, June 10 ; Vicksburg 
surrendered to General Grant, July 4; Battle of 
Gettysburg, July 1-3: Maximilian of Austria 
made emperor of Mexico, July 10: Battle of 
Chattanooga. Confederates defeated. Nov. 24. 

1864 Sir J. Law rence Viceroy of India, Jan. 12; 

German ultimatum to Denmark on Schleswig- 
Holstein Question, Jan. 10; Holstein entered by 
German army, Jan. 21: Prussians take Dupple, 
April 18; war suspended May 12. resumed 
June 26; peace signed Oct. 30: Alabama sunk 
off Cherbourg by Kearsaae-. June 19; Federal 
army enters Atlanta, Sept. 2; General Shennan 
captures Savannah, Dec. 21 ; Geneva Conven- 
tion originated. ( 

1865 President Lincoln elected for second term: 
death of Cobden, April 2; surrender of General 
Lee to. Grant. April 9; Lincoln assassinated, 
April 14; Jeff, Davis captured. May 10, war 
ends: death of Palmerston, Oct. 18: Bari 
Bussell Premier. Oct. 19; death of Leopold I. 
king of Belgians. Leopold II. succeeds, Dec. 10; 
Lister introduces antiseptic surgery in Glasgow. 

1866 Bank of England Charter AOt suspended, 
May 11; Fenian raids in Canada, May 31, June 
7:. demobilisation of Prussian army demanded 
by Austria, April 9; Prussians enter Saxony 
and Hanover, June 15 : Austria declares war, 
June 17; Prussia and Italy do the same, June 
18-20; Battle of Custozza (June 24), Austrians 
defeat Italians; Battle of Sado-wa (July 3), 
Austrians defeated by Prussians; Austria 

. surrenders Venetia.to France, July 5: Prussians 
take Frankfort, July 16; Battle of Lissa, July 
20; Italians defeated by Austrians in naval 
light; Prussia and Austria sign treaty of peace, 
Aug. 23; peace signed between Austria and 
. Italy, Oct. 3 : Venetia annexed to Italy, Hoy. 
4; French evacuate Borne, Dec. 3-11. 

186? Schleswig-Holstein annexed to Prussia, 
Jan. 24; ships pass through the Suez Canal; 
French retire from Mexico,' March 16 : Second 
Reform Bill passed, Apr. 12; Emperor Maxi- 
milian of Mexico shot, June 19; Dominion of 
Canada established, March 20; Garibaldi ad- 
vances on Rome, Oct. 26 ; French enter Iiome, 
Oct. 30; Garibaldi taken at Men tana, Nov. 8; 
British Abyssinian expedition, 

1868 Resignation of Lord Derby. Disraeli suc- 
ceeds, Feb. 29; Magdala taken and K. (Theodore 
of Abyssinia committed suicide, April 13 ; Michel 
III. of Servia assassinated. June 10; succeeded 
by Prince Milan, July 2; Isabella II. escapes 
from Spain, and her deposition declared. Sept. ; 
29; provisional Government formed; Disraeli 
resigns, Dec. 2; Gladstone’s Ministry succeeds, j 
Dec. 9; Lord, Mayo Viceroy of India. 

1869 General Grant, President U.S.; Hudson I 
Bay Territory added to British America, April 
9 ; Serrano becomes Regent of Spain, June 18; 
Irish Church disestablished. Act passed, July 
20; Suez Canal formally opened, Nov. 17. 

1870 . Death of Dickens, June 9 ; Isabella JJ, 
formally abdicates, June 25; Spanish Govem- 

. meat propose to grant kingship to Leopold of 
Hohenzollem, July 4; French Government 

. express disapproval, July 6: Franca ■ declares 
war against Prussia. July 19; French take 
Saarbmck, Aug. 2; Battle of Woerth, Aug. 6, 
French defeated; Battle of Gravelotte, Aug. 
18, French defeat; Battle of Sedan, Sept, l, and 
surrender of Napoleon HI. and his army. Sept. 
2; 25,000 French were taken, prisoners in the 
battle and 83,000 surrendered; Napoleon TIT, 

. taken a prisoner, to: the castle of WiJhetaihdhS, 
Sept. 5; Republic proclaimed in Paris, Sept. 4; 


(Empress escapes to England ; Germans besiege 
Paris. Sept. 10; Strasburg surrenders, Sept. 28: 
Borne and Papal States annexed to kingdom of 
Italy, Get. 28: Communist insurrection in Paris, 
Oct, 31; Germany proclaimed an united empire, 
Dec. 10; Duke of Aosta elected king of Spain, 
Nov. 10; Marshal Prim assassinated, Dec. 28, 
Irish Land Act passed, Aug. 1; smokeless 
-powder invented. 

1871 William I, of Prussia proclaimed emperor 
of Germany at Versailles, Jan. 38: Paris 
capitulates, Jan, 28; National Assembly at 
Bordeaux, Feb. 12; Thiers First Minister; 
Peace preliminaries confirmed. Mar. 1 ; National 
Assembly at Versailles. Mar. 20; Commune 
proclaimed. Mar. 23 ; formal treaty of peace 
concluded. May 21 ; Communards destroy 
Tuileries, Hotel de Vide, Venddme Column, and 
set fire to Louvre, Palate Royal, and other 
Parisian public buildings. May 24; Arch- 
bishop of Paris shot. May 24 : Government 
troops enter Paris and crush Communards, 
May 28 ; Thiers made President of the Republic, 
Aug. 31 : Purchase system abolished in British 
army, July 20 ; Mont Cards Tunnel opened. 
Sept. 17; Great Fire at Chicago, Oct. 8-10; 
Tichborne trial from May 11 to March 6. 1872, 
claimant non-suited; Trade Unions are 
legalised. 

1872 The Ballot is introduced in England; Earl 
Mayo assassinated, Feb. 8; Lord Northbrook 

, succeeds him as Viceroy of India, Feb. 22; 
death of Mtizziui. Mar. 10; fresh commercial 
.treaty between England and France, Nov, 5; 
Alabama Convention at Geneva on Sept. 14 
award damages over £3,000,000 to U.S.A. 

1873 Death of Napoleon III., Jan. 9; General 
: Grant President U.S. (2nd term) ; death of Dr. 
Livingstone, May 4; Marshal MacMahon suc- 
ceeds Thiers as President of the French He- 

j public. May 24; Ashantee War; Shah visits 

I England, June 18-July 5; Alabama claims 
paid. Sept. 9: Marshal Bazaine tried and 
sentenced: Scholes invents Remington type- 
writing machine. 

1874 British capture Coomassie, Feb. 4; Glad- 
stone Ministry resigns, Feb. 17; Disraeli suet 
ceeds, Feb. 18: Tichbome claimant sentenced 
to 14 years’ imprisonment for perjury, after a 
trial lasting 188 days, Feb. 28; Czar Alexander 
II. visits England, May 13-21; Marshal Bazaine 
escapes from prison, Aug. 0; Alfonso (son of 
Isabella II.) declared king of Spain. 

1875 Gladstone retires; Prince of Wales (King 
Edward) left England for Indian tour, Oct. 11: 
England purchased Khedive’s shares in the 
Suez Canal, Nov. 26. 

1S76 Prince of Wales in Calcutta, Jan, 1 ; Phila- 
delphian Exhibition, May-Out.: Bulgarian 

| massacres ; Sultan Abdul Aziz deposed, M ay 29 ; 

| Disraeli becomes Earl of Beaeonslield, Atig. 16. 

187? The Queen declared Empress of India, Jan; 
1; Col, Gordon made Governor of the Soudan, 
Feb. 12; Diaz formally proclaimed President 
of Mexico, Feb. 18; Transvaal annexed to 
British Empire, April 12; Russia declares War 
against Turkey, April 24; Roumania declared 
independent, May 21; Russians repulsed at 
Plevna, July 30; fall of Plevna, Dee. 10. 

1878 Death. of King Victor Emmanuel, Jan. 0 ; . 
Russians take Adrianople, Jan. 20 ; Leo XIII. 
elected Pope ; Cleopatra’s Needle arrives in 
London. Jan. 21 ; Paris Exhibition; May to 
Oct.; Berlin Congress; Cyprus ceded to Eng- 
land; Princess Alice sunk in collision in the 
Thames, 709 lives lost. Sept. 3 : war. with 
Afghanistan : death of Princes:; Alice, Dec. 4 ; 
electric lighting is introduced ; David Hughes 
discovers microphone. 

1879' Gen. Roberts occupies Kandahar, Jan. 8; 
war in Zululand, Isandhlwana and Korke’s 
Drift. Jan. 22; Alexander of Batlonberg 
elected prince of Bulgaria, April 29; Prince 
Louis Napoleon kilted in Fuluhmd, Jane 1; 
Khedive Ismail Pasha deposed, .TewttksUcceefla, 
June 26; death of Lord Lawrence. June 27; 
Battle of dirndl, July 4 ; Cetew&yo captured, 
Ails;. 28; Oavagnari aa id bis escort massacred by 
Afgha - So, 3; G i Bob rf occupies Cabal, 
Get. 12; Gladstone's Midlothian campaign,; 
Nov.; Tay Bridge destroyed. Dec. 2S. 

1889 Beaeonslield Ministry succeeded by second 1 
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Gladstone Ministry. April 23: Garfield President 
U.S., Nov. 2; Parnell arrested for conspiracy. 
Nor. 3; Transvaal declared a Republic, Deo. 
16 . 

1881 Parnell conspiracy trial ends. Jain 25. jury 
disagree; British defeat at Bang's Nee fc, Jan, 
2S; Battle of Majuba Hill, Feb. 27; assassina- 
tion of Czar Alexander H„ Mar. 13; Peace 
arranged with Boers, Mar. 22 ; death of Lord 
Beaconsfleld. April 19 : President Garfield shot, 
July 2, died Sept. 19; Transvaal Convention 
signed, reserving British suzerainty. Aug. 3. 
1832 Arab! Pasha Egyptian War Minister. Feb. 
2: Servia proclaimed a kingdom, March 6; 
assassination of Lord F. Cavendish and Mr. 
Burke in Phoenix Park, Dublin.May 0 ; Alexandria 
bombarded, J uly 11 ; British military expedition 
to Egypt under command of Sir. G. Wolseley; 
Battle of Tel-td-Kebir, Sept. 13; Cairo occupied 
by British troops. Sept. 14. Arab! Pasha made 
prisoner, and (Dec.) banished from Egypt. 

1883 Phomix Park murderers arrested on evi- 

dence of James Carey, Feb.: Royal Coll, of 
Music opened. May 7; Fisheries Exhibition in 
Loudon, May-Oct.: trial and condemnation 
of Phenix Park murderers (April), five of whom 
were hanged: Lord Lansdowne, Gov.-Genl. of 
Canada; C’apfc. Webb drowned at Niagara, 
July 24; Cater the informer murdered, July 
29; Mahdi’s forces destroy Hicks Pasha’s army, 
Nov. 3; tribute of £38,000 presented to Parnell 
in Dublin. - vto, ■ , 

1884 Gen. Gordon starts for Khartoum. Jan. 18: 
death of Cetewayo. Feb. 8; death of Duke of 
Albany. Mar. 8; Health Exhibition in London, 
May-Oct.; Lord Wolseley hernia an expedition 
to Khartoum to rescue Gordon; the Fabian 
Society founded. 

1885 Battle of Abtt Klea, Col. Burnaby killed. 
Jan. 17; Khartoum captured. Gordon slain, 
Jan 20: Inventions Exhibition in London, 
May-Oct.; Gladstone resigns, June 12, Lord 
Salisbury succeeds; King Theebaw of Burma 
surrenders to British, Nov. 

1886 Upper Burma annexed. Jan. 1; Salisbury 
Government defeated: Gladstone again Premier. 
Feb.-Aug. ; Indian and Colonial Exhibition in 
London, May-Oct.; Home Buie Bill defeated 
in Commons, June 8; King I, udwig of Bavaria 
commits suicide, June 16; General Election, 
Conservative majority. Lord Salisbury again 
Premier. . 

1887 H. M, Stanley sets out on Emin Pasha 
relief expedition. Jan.; Queen ‘Victoria’s 
Jubilee celebration, June 21, 

1888 Lord Du fieri n resigns Viceroyalty of India; 
Lord Lansdowne succeeds. Feb. 8; death of 
Emperor William I.. March 9; death of Em- 
peror Frederick, June 15; William II. succeeds; 
Parnell Commission opened, Oct. 22. 

1889 Tragic death of Prince Kudolf of Austria. 
Jan. 30; Milan of Servia abdicates. March 6; 
Paris Exhibition, May-Oct.; Shah visits Eng- 
land, July; Princess Louise of Wales and Duke 
of Fife married. July 27; great London dock 
strike, Aug. 15-Sept, 16; Republic proclaimed 
in Brazil, Dom Pedro deposed; Parnell Com- 
mission concludes sittings, Nov. 23 (129th day): 
disappearance of Piggott after confessing 
forgery; death of Jeff. I >avw, Dec. 6, 

1890 Opening of Forth Bridge, March 4; Bis- 
marck resigns, March 17, Caprivi succeeds; 
Hi M. Stanley returns from Emin Pasha expedi- 
te tion. April 20; Heligoland ceded to Germany, 

Aug. 9. 

1891 German Emperor and Empress visit Eng- 

, land, July 4; death of Parnell, Oct. 6; United 
States of Brazil formed; Education Act passed, } 
giving free education in England. 

1893 Death of Duke of Clarence, Jan 14; death 
of Cardinal Manning. Jan. 14; death of Spur- 
geon, Jan. 31; hurricane in Mauritius, April 
29; Parliament dissolved, June 23; General 
Election. Salisbury defeated; fresh Gladstone 
s: administration. 

1893 Home Rule Bill introduced, Feb. 13 1 Home 
: Buie Bill, second reading, 'April 21; Chicago 
World’s Fair, May-Oct,; Nausea’s Arctic 
expedition starts, June 24; 'Puke oi York 
marries Princess Mary of Teck, July 0: Puke 
. . , of .Edinburgh becomes Duke of Coburg, Aug, 22 ; 
Home Buie Bill passes third reading to. Com- 


mons. Sept. 1; Lords refect Home Buie Bill, 
Sept. 8. ■ 

1894 Opening of Manchester Ship Canal, Jan. 1 : 
Gladstone resigns. March 3, Lord Rosebery .suc- 
ceeds; death of Kossuth, March 28; President 
Camot assassinated, June 24; opening of 'fewer 
Bridge, June 30; Japan declares war against 
China. Aug. 1; death of Czar Alexander III.. 
Nicholas II. succeeds, Nov, 1; Dreyfus (wrong- 
fully) convicted of treason, Dec. 22. 

1885 Faure President French Republic, Jan, 17; 
Mr, Gully elected Speaker. April 10; opening" of 
Kiel canal, June 21; Rosebery resigns, June 22, 
Salisbury Ministry succeeds; Parliament dis- 
solved, July 12: Lord Wolseley succeeds Diike 
of Cambridge as Coinmander-in-Chief, Nov. 1; 
Ashanti expedition, Nov.; Jameson raid. Dec, 
29, 

1898 Jameson raiders defeated by Boers, Jan, 
1; Cecil , Rhodes resigns Cape Colony Premier- 
ship, Jan, 6 ; British forces occupy Kuniassi, 
Jan. 18; Shah of Persia assassinated. May 1; 
conviction of Jameson raiders. July 28; 
McKinley President of U.S.A., Nov. 3; Bdatgeu 
discovers X-rays. 

1887 Turkey declares war against Greece. April 
17; Sir A. Milner appointed High Commissioner 
in South Africa. May; Queen Victoria’s Diamond 
Jubilee, June 22. 

1898 Maine, U.S. warship, blown up In Havana 
harbour; Port Arthur ceded to, Russia, March 
23: U.S. goes to war with Spain,.. April 21; 
Dewey destroys .Spanish fleet at Manila, May X ; 
Death of Gladstone, 19 ; Peace between 
U.S. and Spain, Aug.: Battle of Omdunnan, 
decisive defeat of the Mahdists, Sept, 2; 
Empress of Austria assassinated, io ; 

1899 Hague Peace Conference. May-, July; Boer 
war begins. Oct. 10; Battle of Elandslaagte. 
Oct. 21; British defeat at Nicholson’s Nek. Oct. 
30; Battle of Modder River, Nov. 28; Butler's 
forces defeated at Coleuso, Dec. 15: Lord 
Roberts appointed Conn»ander-ln-ChSef in 
South Africa aud Lord Kitchener Chief of 
Staff, Deo, 16; retrial, condemnation and pardon 
of Capt. Dreyfus; Marconi experiments in wire- 
less telegraphy. 

1900 Boers attack Ladysmith, -Tan. 6; Battle of 
Splon ICop, Buller repulsed with severe lueses. 
Jan. 24; Itonl Roberts begins advance from 
Modder ltiver, Feb. 11; relief of Kiml>er)ey. 
Feb. 15; surrender of Oroide, Feb. 27: Lady- 
srnith relieved, Feb. 28; Roberts enters Bloem- 
fontein. Mar. 13; Paris Exhibition opened, 
May-Oct.: Mafeking relieved. May 17; Boxer 
outbreak in China. May; annexation of Orange 
Free State, May,26 : Roberts occupies Johannes- 
burg, May 31; King Humbert assassinated. 
July 29; Parliament dissolved. Sept. 25: 
General Election, Unionist majority; Lord 
Roberts Commander-In-Chief, Sept- ; proclama- 
tion of annexation of Transvaal, Oct. 25; Aus- 
tralian Commonwealth proclaimed, Dec. 30. 

1901 Queen Victoria died. Jan. 22; proclamation 
of King Edward VII., Jan. 24; Empress Frede- 
rick of Germany d. Aug. 5; President McKinley 
assassinated. Sept. 14. 

1902 Treaty concluded between Britain anti 
Japan, Jan. 39; death of Cecil Rhodes. Mar. 24; 
St. Pierre destroyed by eruption of Moat Ihsl&v ; 
36,000 lives lost, May 8; aceesdlnis of King 
Alfonso of Spate. May 17; surrender of Boer 
leaders at Pretoria, war ended. May 31; peace 
rejoicings through the kingdom, June 8; .Lori 
Salisbury resigned, July 11; Mr. AriJ,'Ratfesffo : 
became Premier, July 12; eonaatibn of King 
Edward VII., Aug. 9, 

1908' Coronation Durbar at Delhi, Jm. 9; wire- ; 
less telegraphic messages passed between King 
Edward and Pre.shleat Roosevelt. Jan, 20; fins 
/nudity GhJiiey Hatch Asylum, 51 inmates 
perish, Jan, 27; King Edward left England on A 
visit to Portugal. Mar. 3J ; riimwsn'f to British 
Somaliland expedition. 180 men awl: 19 officers 
Wiles! pril J7; . . ' v u ofSerbl lasts, - - 

nattd, June n; Pope Leo, Xfflf. d.« July 20; 

. Cardinal Sarto elected Pope Hus 3C-, Aug, 4; 
Lord Salisbury d., Aug. 22; Mtabiarial crisis; 
Mr. Chamberlain and other meoaiwre Of the 
Government resign ■ ore? the ProtbCtfehM/". 1 

§ ropo$*Js. Sept.. 17; Mr, Chamberlain's Fiscal 
obey promulgated, Oct, 6, 
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1004 Russo-Japanese War commenced, FEB. 8 ; 
Great Japanese victory on the Yalu River, 
'MAY 1 ; excursion steamer " General Slocum _ 
caught Are at New York, 1,021 lives lost, .TUNE 
:'15; British force reaches Lhasa, , AUG. 8 ; 

Russian Port Arthur fleet defeated by the Japs., 

10 ; Vhirtivostock squadron defeated, 14; 
treaty with Tibet signed at Lhasa, SEPT. 7; 
Discovery returned to Spithead from the Ant- 
arctic expedition; 10 : Russian forces defeated 
in four days' fight and driven bach into Mukden, 
OCT. 10. ■ , „ 

1908 Port Arthur forts transferred to the Japs., 
JAN. 3 : “Bed Sunday" -massacre at 'tot. 
Petersburg, 22 : Grand, Duke Sergius of Russia 
i assassinated, FEB. 17; King Edward visited 
President Loubet in Paris, APR. 0; Togo 
defeated remnant of Russian fleet, and captured 
Admiral Rozhdestvensky in battle of Sea of 
Japan, MAT 27 ; peace signed at Portsmouth 
(t'.S.A.) between Russia and Japan, SEPT. 5. 
1908 Disturbances in Russia, over 1,000 persona 
Shot dead in Moscow alone, JAN. 2; San 
Francisco destroyed by earthquake and fire, 
APR. 18 ; Simplon tunnel opened for railway 
: traffic, JUNE 1. ■ 

1007 Earthquake at Kingston, Jamaica, great 
: loss Of life arid property. JAN. 14,; ‘Mr, Wm. 
Whiteley murdered by Horace G. Rayner, 24; 
wreck of the 8,s , Berlin off the Hook of 
Holland, with great loss of life ; - the King opens 
new Central Criminal Court, Old Bailey, '2,7 ; 
discovery of theft of State regalia at Dublin 
' Castle, JULY 8 : hew docks at Cardiff opened 
by the King and Queen, 17 ; Deceased Wife's 
Sister Bill passed the Lords, AUG. 20 : accident 
to bridge over St, Lawrence, 70 killed, 31, : : , : 
1908 King and Crown Prince of Portugal 
1 assassinated while driving through Lisbon, 
APR; 3 : RotherhitheTunnelopened, JUNE 12 : 
terrible earthquake, destroying a great part of 
' Calabria and Sicily. 180,500 lives lost, DEC. 2S. 
>■. 1909 Old age pensions eame into operation, JAN. 
1 : despatch published claiming the discovery 
of the North Pole by Commander Peary, SKI T. 
h; Prince Ito, Japanese statesman, assassinated 
by a Korean if’, 

1010 King Edward d., MAY 6 ; King George V. 
proclaimed, 9; funeral of King Edward, 20: 
revolution in Lisbon, fall of the monarchy, 
proclamation of a Republic, OCT, 3; colliery 
disaster at Pretom Pit. Bolton, 344 lives lost, 
DEG. 21. 

1911 Coronation of King George V. and Queen 
Mary, JUNE 22; Leonardo da Vinci's " La 

rioeonda” stolen rom T our r AUG * * 
T. W. Burgess swam the Channel, SEPT. 0 ; 
Italy declared war against Turkey,' OCT. fi; 

. Capt. Amundsen reaches South Pole, DEC, 14. 

1912 Republic establishetl in China. FEB. 12; 

: Titanic disaster off Gape Race, 1,517 lives lost, 

: - APR. 14-15 ; first Alexandra Day in London. 

over £12,000 realised for charities, JUNE 20 ; 
dedication of Rhodes memorial, Rhodesia, by 
Lord Grey, JULY ■ 5 ; war declared against 
Turkey by Montenegro, OUT. 8. : 

1913 : Home Rule Bill passed H. of Commons, 
majority no, JAN. 17 ; war in Balkans: re- 
sumed, FEB. 3; news received of Antarctic 
tragedy, involving deaths of Capt. Scott and 
Oates, E ans, Wilson and Bowers i 1 < li 
1012, from exposure and privation, 10; King 
Cfc orge p* Greece a =a* .mat d MAR is, re- 
covery of Leorj info da Vinci , “ Ji >na J •<, , 

1014 is Smj ie m 0/ 1, ela ultn ll ui c i, n> ren< 
at «- « olliat , , with St >'?!,/(*, 1,03 > lives 1 < t, 
MAI 2 1 » Ar< lidi ke Fr * icte i > rdi ran ' ir <1 his 
consort assassinated at Sarajevo JUNE 2b; 
Austria declares war against Serbia JULY 
28 ermany le lares wa a a V Rr w i, 
AUG. 1 Gr* ar Britain declares war if Un i 
Germany, 4 ; Great Britain declares war on 
Austri , l 9 ; first British Expeditionary Force 
lands in France, 16 3 pan declares war 1 

Germany, 23; Germans capture Namur, 24; 

' Germans destroy Louvain, 25 ; Ostend occupied 
by British marines. Germans take Amiens, 
SET. 1 ; grt it defeat of 2 .ustriahs at Lembc rg, 
2 ; Dinant sacked, 3 ; Germans take Rheims, 
6 ; Allies begin to drive the Germans back from 
the north-east of Pari British arms crosso 


A.1X . ■ : 

the Marne, 9: Lonmin retaken , by Belgians, 
11 : Germans in retreat. Verdun relieved. 
Home Rule and Welsh Gh. Bills placed on 
Statute Book, 15; three British cruisers 
lAbmtMr, Hogue and Greasy) sunk. German 
cruiser Emden shells Madras, 22; -Malines 
bombarded, for the third time, cathedral 
destroyed, 28. Seat of the Belgian Government 
removed to Ostend, OCT, 7 ; Germans impose a 
war levy of £20,000,000 on Antwerp. 10 ; 
Franco-Brltish forces occupy Yprta. German 
forces enter Ostend. Lille taken by the Allies. 
German cruiser Emden reappears in the road- 
stead of Penang, flying the Japanese: flag, and 
succeeds in torpedoing two warshlps—a Russian 
cruiser and a French destroyer, 30; naval 
battle between German and British ships off the 
coast of Chile. {Joed Hove, Monmouth, and 
Glasgow cruisers engaged the Schamhorst . 
Gmisenau, Leipzig, and Dresden •■•to'- stormy 
weather, the action lasting an hour. The Good 
Hope and the Monmouth caught fire and sank; 
the Glasgows was not greatly damaged, NOV, 1 ; 
Great Britain declares war against Turkey, 5; 

: Admiralty makes official announcement of the 
capture and destruction of the German raiding 
cruiser Emden, at Keeling (Coeds) Islands, 
byH.M,A,S. Sydney, H.M.S. Bulwark btewup 
and entirely disappeared, nearly 800 lives being 
lost; only 12 saved, 20. Russian army of 
Galicia wins a signal victory ; 25,000 Austrians 
have been taken prisoners within the past, fort- 
night, , 20 ; De ■ Wet is captured by the S. 
African forces, DEO. 1 ; four German warships 
: — the raiding cruisers Schamhorst, Gneiremu, 

:; Numbers and Leiiszig — sunk Off the Falkland 
Islands: by a British squadron commanded by 
Sir F, Sturdee, 8; Germans make another 
attempt to “smash through " the Allies' lines 
near Ypres, but without success, 11 ; British 
i submarine B 11 dives under five rows of mines 
in the Dardanelles and torpedoes the Turkish 
warship Messudtveh. 13; Serbians recapture 
Belgrade. 14: British Protectorate over Egypt 
■ proclaimed, 17. m. lNtTN " b; : ! ;■ ' '.g ' '■ ' A' 

1015 H.M.S. Formidable sunk, JAN. 1; com- 
plete defeat overtakes the Turkish army In the 
Caucasus, 5 ; Turks made an attempt to cross 
the Suez Canal at Toussoum, near Isniailia, 
FEB. 2 ; 32 British and French warrhips attack 
the forte at the mouth of the Dardanelles, 19; 

. Great Britain declares the blockade of Germany, 

. MAR,. 1; an action is fought between tne 
combined British and French squadrons 
against the great fortress: of the Narrows lit the 
Dardanelles. Four of the forts were silenced, 
but three vessels of the Allied fleets— the 
Irresistible and the Ocean, of the British fleet, 
and the Bouvet of the French squadron — were 
sunk by - mines, 18 : ■ British troops gain a 
■„ notable success near Ypres, conquering Hill 60, 
APR, 19 ; Germans first use gas on.:, Western 
a i, i 1 1 t Li i o, fvi rt t i trails 

New Zealand and French troops on Gallipoli : 
Peninsula 2!. a t ft is Gamtmtia i’rou h 
cruiser, torpedoed by an Austrian subniarihe, 
nearly 700' lives lost, 27 : Cimiird liner Lusitania 
fbrpeilbed by h : German submarine off the Did 
Head of Kinsale. Nearly 1,500 lives lost, 

: : MAY 7 ; Italy declares : war on Austria, ■■ :■ 
;:: H,M,S; : Ttium/stH ' torpedoed off the ! Gallipoli • ■ 
:: -Peninsula, 28:; - Italian army crosses' the labrizb. 
4-1 i j n t rented, Ji ii * Zeppelin de 
. t I E A. J. Waraeford, 7 ; i est a 
' German SAV: Africa; JULY 9 ; fallof Warsaw,. 

A LG 1 - Brltlh! troops win a notahlo 
north and n< u of Hoot . . S-inmd i » ,dli g of 
allied troopf at fciuvla Bay. lais declaret v j 
.a Turkey, 20; fall of Brest Litovsk, 25; 
Vilrif*. fulls, WEPT. 18; Turks defeated at Kui- 
el-Amara 2,8; Bulgarians utter Serbi . ('Li' 

I 11 ; Great Britain declares war against Bulgaria, 
14; fall of Mona, stir, DKG. 3; Gent rai Town- 
shentl reaches (,'» >i Aittara j; Finn l i and 
Britlsli troops occupy riajonika, 13; British 
fore, - withdraw frt ni Anza md Sur! i, 19. 

1016 Evacuation of Gallipoli completed. JAN. 8 ; 


Saving Bill passed. White Star steamer 


PEAKS... CYC t.O PAEDI A. 


: EVENTS 


Cymric sunk, MAY 8 ; Battle off Jutland, 81 ; | 
Lord Kitchener drowned. JUNE , 5 : Britton I 
offensive : begun in: the West, JULY ;T.: 
heavy battles on the Thfepxal Plateau. 5 ; 
second stage of great British advance on the j 
Somme begins, 7 ; Delville Wood takes by the 
British, 16;, British capture Possfores, 25; j 
Italians capture Gorizia, AUG. 10; Russians j 
take Stanislau, II; great defeat of Prussian 
Guards at Guiliemont, 25 ; Rumania declares 
war: against Austria and Germany, 27 ; Tanks : 
first used by British, SEPT. 15 ; Allies take 
Thiepvai and . Combies, 2(5 ; P. & O. liner i 
Arabia sunk, NOV. 8; Monastir captured by | 
the Allies, 19 : British hospital ship Britannic 
sunk, 21. I 

19X7 H.M.S. Cornwallis sunk. JAN. 7; H.M.S. i 
laureniic sunk, 29; British • capture Grand- j 
court, FEB. 7 ; fall of Kut-el-Amara, Sauna- i- 
Yat evacuated and Turks in retreat ; over 1,700 
prisoners taken, 24; British troops occupy 
Baghdad, MAE. II ; Revolution in Russia, 12 ; 

: St. Pierre Vaast Wood occupied by British, 19 ; I 
British take Bapaume, 17 : British take 1 
Peronne, Nesle and Ch&ulnes, 18 ; British 
hospital .ship Aduria torpedoed; 21 ; General 
.Murray gains a complete * victory: over 20,000 
...Turks,,. at. Gaza, capturing 900 : prisoners, 27 ; 
Cuba declared war against 'Gerniany, : APRv 7 ; 
Vimy Ridge taken by Canadians, 10 ; General 
Maud aimihliates :T8th : Turkish Army; Corps, 
taking 1,217 prisoners, 18; General Foch 
appointed: Chief of Staff, of the . .French Army, 
MAY ,16 : Britisl i or n the . Ypr Uient 

Mesaines Ridge taken, JUNE 7 ; first American 
contingents arrive in France, 26; Gen. 
Allenby assumes Palestine : command, 29 ; 
Austrian front west of Stanislau broken, JULY 
8; H.M.S. Vanguard blown up, ,over:: ; .700 lives 
lost, 9; Russian retreat begins, : 16 ; British 
capture Hill 70, AEG. 15; Canadians enter 
Lens, 21: Russia proclaimed a Republic, 
SEPT, 16 ; British victory on - Passchendaele 


Hinduuburt; Lines smashed on a JO-iniic front, 
20; United States declares war with Austria- 
Hungary, DEG. 7:' fall of Jerusalem, 9; Russo- 
German armistice sighed, 15 ; German attacks 
at Cambrai, aided by liquid lire, SI. . 

1818 Naval engagement at Imbros; Gaeben 
and Breslau emerge front the Straits and sink 
H.M.S. Raglan and a small monitor ; Breslau 
sunk and Goeben beached, JAN. 20; Treaty of 
Brest Litovsk signed, MAR. 3 ; Rumania agrees 
to enemy peace terms. 4; massed .German' 
onslaught at Vimy Ridge. 28 ; General Foch 
appointed, Generalissimo of the Allied armies in 
France, APR. 14; British naval raid on /,«*.- 
briigge and Ostend, 22 ; peace signed between 
Rumania and the Central Powers, MAY 7 : 
H.M.S. Vindictive, laden with concrete, sunk in 
Ostend harbour, 8; Germans bomb Paris, ' 8(1 ; 
: Australians and Americans captured Hametl, 
JULY 4; British press forward, recapturing 
Albert, taking 5.800 prisoners, AUG. ..22;. 
Australians capture Pdronne, SEPT. 3 : French 
capture St. Quentin.,- OCT, 3,; Germans. retreat 1 
on Lille, 4 ; great .Italian atlvance, 20;, 'Turkey 
surrenders unconditionally, 30 ; British cuter 
’ v< nciennt NOV. 2 i . tri , imposed 
term and makes full jrremler, , An n 
roops enter Sedan, fi ; *opular Goveramcn in 
Poland (Lublin), 7';; revolutionary, movement 
hp to over ( Jennas . i li >■ n 

../..escapes : to.. Holland, • 0; armistice signed by 
■j. ■ German plenipotentiaries ; firing 'steppeii. on ail 
y fronts : :great jubilation:: tiuoughoufc Britain aiitl 
ilhui tour. Inn* km? N > U is t 
negro deposed Montenegro unites sitfa Serbia 
under King P< t< •• 

1010 Pence < mfer i e j), Paris. FKTi. 2; ft:. 1 
direct ...air-fifehfc .. across .they Atlantic 1 ' by- 'Sir J. 
M uck and Sir A. IV, Itrov >i 1. MB 1.,; 
intiuicd iluiiiM 1m t tt * ft t re-fts 3 In •, , 
i ii.ni of React with Germans ugned t 

1920, Peace Treaty ratified In Paris. JAN. 13; 
Prohibition came Into farce in 17 : Mas- 
sacre of 7.00b Armenians in Cilkui by the 


A.D. 

c: Turks; FEB. 16: Joan of Arc canon toed at St, 
Peter’s at Rome, MAY 1ft : Protocol containing 
the Allies*, disarmament terms signed by, 
Germany at Spa, JULY 9; Peace Treaty 
with Turkey signed at Stevies, AUG, 10; 
Women graduates admitted for first- time to 
degrees ; In Oxford University, OUT; 14 ; 
Cenotaph 'unveiled by the Stag in Whitehall ; 

. an Unknown Wander buried in:' Westminster 
'Abbey.NOV.il. ■ 

1921 Sinn Fein outrages in Dublin, FEB. 7: 
Riots in Egypt, MAY, 23; Battle In' Dublin, 

■ Customs House burnt down, ' 25 Official 
. end. .of Great 'War, 31; Heligoland, fortresses 

demolished, OCT, 14. 

1922 Dublin Castle handed over to Provisional. 
Government, JAN. 16;. Four-power Pacific 

; Treaty ratified by II.S. Senate. MAH. 24 ; 

■ P, & .O. .steamer-. Egypt sunk off Uahant, MAY 
20;.. Heavy fighting ia Dublin* the Four Courts 
blown up, JULY 2 ; King opens new L.C.C, 
County Flail, 17; Defeat of Greek armies, 
AL'G.-SEPT. : Great ibid of treasures in tomb 
of King Tutankhamen near Luxor in Egypt by 

- Lord .Carnarvon. NOV. 20. 

1923 / French troops, despatched 'to Ruhr, JAN, 
8; : Treaty of fAimanue, JULYgit^'Great'.'ehrih--'/ 

■ quake to Japan. Tokio ami Yokohama in ruins, 
SEPT. 1 ;;y Gordbh-Beitoet. baSIhon . face: Atolls ' 
disastrously, 6 : lives: and: 3 balloons, lost,' .84; 
Rhine - Republic : proclaimed;: Bavaria ydeffehtha 

.•/ Reich, OCT. 20'.: ; ; TurkisK/ReiiUBIie prtodaitBed,, . 
Kemai Pasha first president, 20 ; Luxor Tomb 
re-opened, NOV 23 

1984 .'.'ICIng' '.George .■'n:'of'''G'reece:' ; 'd8t>osw'rawl:ya. 

5 'Republic'''' declared, -MAR. Wem'bley" : 

■ Exhibition opened by King, APR. 23 ; '.'Paw®' 

- Scheme accepted by ■ London Conference, Ruhr 
evacuation agreed to, AUG. 16. 

1925 Madame TusaatoTs burnt down. 'MAR. 
18; Bmdenburg: elected German .President, 

'28; U.S. airship Shemndmh destroyed, 13 
killed, SEPT. T; Parliament buildings to 
••• Tokio destroyed by tire, 18 ; Locarno Conference 
on Security Pact.. . DOT, 5 ; ■ Treaty of Loa*mb 
' signed- to London. , DEG. i; , LhagaSyof'NattoiK 
Council grants Iraq claims. 

1926 'Em Baud . proclaimed Mats “of the Hedjfta 
in' Yeddah, JAN. 1.1; Evacuation of . Cologne 
.by. British troops. SI ;■ ■ SUakcspeftro Menwriai 
Theatre burned, MAR. G.. 

1027: Beam.. service to "Australia started APR.'S;:: 
New Ze&laad offers Sl.OOtMlOO towards cost of 
Singapore base,. 23 ; Canberra, the new capital 
of Australian .Comnsotsweaith, inaugurated , by 
Duke of York, MAY 0 ; Ltadbergh'Siies Atlantic 
alone, 21; Temme swims Channel in 14 hrs 
' 29 min., AUG. 6 ; South. African flag agreemetit,' 
'.'.""'OCT-:24, 

1928 . Hinkler dies London .to Austral* to 18; 

days, FEB- 22; Capt. Wilkfe tiics : 

f > * ite, i , on * mi, * 5'K it ; 
Earthquake iri. Greece, Corinth dcstwyed, 23'.; :. 
('apt, Khn s< t> -H * ft! - n 1 1‘ai’ilu-, JTNl 
9:. Genersil Nobile reseueid ’ ’ by : .iterdptiHie - Ihcmi . - 
Arctic one month after’ .disaster, 24 Kellogg.". 
Peace Pact, accepted' by. Jit,. : Britain'. »M ; "' 
Colt. . 1 , .ICTA I - ; Genoa i iiftiip with ft ! 

■ persons crosses Atlantic, GUT. 15, .. -i". 

1929 King. AnutmiUah of Afiihau!stam'.sibdieRtto.'c ; 
JAN. '■ Li';- Vesuvius • ia...er«pttoni ■ JUNEft-S*:.' 
Graf .Eeppelin. {lies from New.: York .to. Fried* :. 
rictehavch' in- 851 . .hours, . AUG. '-T'O:;;. ; : . ; Gnsi:' : 

■: Sfeppelia at Los.'.Angete, havfag; «rb«ia4".f%ci» i •. 
rum Japan jw > ><< . n f !i 

n 5 . 1 -wh * . j * ‘i r i I t a v » . 

•' its Utrif ft 1 !- mi !! iv: ’ noun ikctual 
" fiyieg: time J.S'ida'W8».{ .ifafry::GroHp':.C?j»S,.''" 

.-‘I .. Ni ' ! t nr ii ) x up, <)*<,!. If, 

Ihiaee ' of,' Wales*. dltoer M' 321":' V.CA'At: lltnm 
■ ■ ." of 1/MSlS,: NO V. • . ; Uotoa»nd^f'' By'Rl,';®» Wl: 1 
Bontl C. U) 

i Q i -1 Km t Bi'iftrilt < , <ti i \f’K j; 
m <•>. - t k>. ! i m i Atf Windermere, 
JUNK 13; MkltfSoe CoaittttJtlou swfwted; ■ 


JtUffJS if* ; Maltese comdituttoit 
BntefprUa Iwaw HftamntcB to I wets dafi 
Beptcmher; H 101 tlmtroywt in Frm 
ten flight » India, 4« hv«i lost. OCT, 6. 

1981 New Koad Traffic Act vmm Into for 
JAN. 1 ; Opening ot mm StoolosScsi Gawteas 
Whifauark. MAY a3; Great itoods to <M 


Bat, flight k> India, 4b Jivett h« i 
981 New . Koad Tmffic, Act mm 


■■PEAKS, CYCLOPAEDIA 


EVENTS. 


4A.i>» Nt 

16: provinces devastated. 4.000,000 homes 
destroyed and 23.000.000 people affected, 

1938 Sydney Harbour Bridge opened. MAE. 

. 19; The first ingots of gold raised from the 
Egypt’ s bullion room: Consecration of Back- 
fast Abbey by Cardinal Bourne, AUG. 25. 

1933 German Reichstag set on fire by incendi* 
arias. PEI?. 27; The Soviet Baiioon “ Stra to- 
stat S.S.S.E." ascended 19,000 metres, SEPT. 
30; The Discovery II left England on an 
, Antarctic expedition, OCT. 21. 

1834 An appalling earthquake occurred m N. 

India, resulting in a loss of 7,252 lives, JAN, 
15. The first vertical bridge in England opened 
by the Duke of York at Middlesbrough, 
FEB. 23; Herr Dollfuss, the Austrian Chan- I 
cellor, assassinated by Austrian Nazis, JULY 
25 ; Six Memorial Cottages dedicated to the : 
Tolpuddle Martyrs by Trades Union Congress, i 
AUG. 31. ■ ; 

1835 A severe earthquake occurred in Formosa, 
Japan, 3,185 killed and 10,630 injured, APE. ! 
21 : Silver Jubilee of the King’s Accession 
celebrated with great splendour and rejoicing, 
MAY 6 : 30,000 lives lost in earthquake at 
Quetta. British Baluchistan, 31 : British oifer of 
a piece of Somaliland Territory, to avert 
Abyssinian War. refused by Italy, JUNE 27 ; 
Queen Astrid of the Belgians killed in a motoring 
accident near Lucerne. Switzerland, AUG. 23 : 
War commences between Italy and Abyssinia, 
OCT. 3. 

1936 Death of King George V. at Sandringham, 

aged 70, accession of King Edward VTII. JAN. 
20 ; Repudiation of the Locarno Treaty 
by Germany, MAR. 7 ; The Emperor of 
Abyssinia and his family fled from Addis Ababn. 
MAY 2 ; Italian troops occupy Addis Ababa. 5 : 
Civil War breaks out in Spain. JULY 18; 
Foundation stone of Guildford Cathedral laid 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 22 ; Crystal 
Palace at Penge, near Sydenham, destroyed by 
fire, NOV. 30 : King Edward VOT abdicates 
after a reign of 325 days, DEO. 10 ; The Duke 
of York succeeds his brother as King George VI. 
12 . : i ■ 1 . to . . •; 

1937 King George VI and Queen Elizabeth 
crowned in Westminster Abbey with traditional 
ceremony and pageantry, MAY 12 ; Salaries of 
M.P.s raised from £400 to £000 p.a., JUNE 22 ; 
U.8.A. retained the America's Cup after beating 
the Euglish challenger by 4 races to nil. 
AUG. 5. 

1938 Singapore Nava! Base opened PEB. 14 ; 
Austria annexed by Germany, MAE. 12 ; 
Epidemic of cholera raged in the United 
Provinces of India — 14,000 deaths, JUNE 18 : 
The Queen Mary gained the “ Blue Kiband ” of 
the Atlantic by making a record. West- to-East 

: crossing in 3 days 20 hra. 42 mins., AUG. 14; 
The: largest liner. Queen Elizabeth, launched, at 
Clydebank by H.M. the Queen, SEPT. 27 ; 
.BritishNavy mobilised, 28; Munich Agreement 
between Chamberlain, Daladier, Hitler and 
Mussolini. 29 

1939 

February 87 Great Britain: recognises General 
Franco’s Government. 

March 16 Bohemia and Moravia annexed by 
: Hitler and proclaimed a German Protectorate ; 
17 Mr. Chamberlain warns Germany against 
domination by force in that Great Britain will 
resist to the utmost limit of her power; 21 
: Mem el ceded to Germany by Lithuania: 28 
■ Anti -Polish press campaign begun by Ger- 
many. 

April 1 Spanish War ends ; 7 Italy seizes Albania ; 
14 First British talks with Eussia; 37 Con- 
scription introduced in Great Britain ; 28 Hitler 
denounces Anglo-German Naval agreement and 
the Polish Non-Aggression: Treaty. 

May 12 Great Britain signs defensive agreement 
•with Turkey ; 22 Italy and Germany sign Pact : 
13 Mr. Strang arrives in Moscow to assist Anglo- 
Russian negotiations; 23 France and Turkey 
sign defensive agreement; 25 Anglo-Polish 
treaty signed in London. 

July 10 Mr. Chamberlain re-affirmed British 
pledge to Poland, 


August 18 Intensive German press campaign 
against Poland ; S3 German-Soviet Pact signed 
by Von Kibbentrop ; 25 Japan breaks away 
from the Anti-Comintern Pact : 28 Holland 
mobilises ; 31 British fleet mobilised, 

September 1 Poland invaded by German forces ; 
Great .Britoin and France mobilise : 2 Compul- 
sory military service for all men aged IS to 41 ; 

3 War declared (11 a.m.) between England and 
Germany: France at war with Germany as 
from 5 p.m. : 4 British liner Athenia sunk by 
submarine ; E.A.F. raid the Kiel Canal en- 
trance and bom!) German warships ; 5 Germans 
advance into Silesia and the Polish Corridor ; 
6 First enemy air raid on Britain; Allied war 
planes bomb Saar objectives ; 7 Polish garrison 
at Westerp.Iatte surrenders : 8 Eussia mobilises ; 
10 Fighting on Western Front intensified ; Rus- 
sian troops on Polish border ; 11 British troops 
on French soil : 18 Warsaw fights back i 14 
Poland’s only seaport falls ; 15 Germans re- 
pulsed on Western Front : 17 Polish resistance 
collapsed; Russian troops crossed the Polish 
frontier along its entire length ; Russian and 
German troops meet near Brest Litovsk ; 
H.M.S. Courageous sunk with a loss of 515 lives ; 
87 Capitulation of Warsaw; 29 Nazi-Soviet 
pact signed in Moscow approving of the parti- 
tioning of Poland; E.A.P. units attacked ships 
of the German Navy in the Heligoland Bight. 

October 3 Japanese losses of 18,000 against Eussia 
on the Manehukuoand Outer Mongolian border ; 

4 British steamer Clement sunk in South Atlantic 
'by: an armed raider; 14 Royal Oak sunk with a 
loss of. 810 lives; 16 German bombers raid 
Rosy tb and the Firth of Forth ; 17 H.M.S. Iron 
Vuke attacked and slightly damaged by an air 
raid .on Scapa Flow ; 81 Four German planes 
shot down during an unsuccessful attack on a 
North Sea Convoy ; 31 German heavy guns in 

. action on the Western Front, 

November 8 Hitler violently attacks Britain and 
orders Gearing to prepare for a five years* war ; 
Bomb explosion occurred in the Btirgeriirfinkei- 
ler at Munich after Hitler’s speech, as a result 
of which 9 persons lost their fives ; 10 Ilusso- 
Finnish negotiations hitch : 13 Enemy aircraft 
reached the outskirts of Paris; 18 Dutch ship 
Smon Eolivar sunk by German mine with a 
loss of 130 lives ; Germans using magnetic 
mines; 23 British armed merchant cruiser 
MawalvinM sunk t 25 Polish liner Pilsudskl 
sunk ; 29 Diplomatic relations between Eussia 
and Finland severed; 30 Finland attacked by 
Eussia on land, sea, and air ; Helsinki, the capi- 
tal, bombed. 

December 1 Finns fighting back; A number of 
Russian aircraft and tanks destroyed: Air raids 
on Helsinki ; 11 Italy leaves the League of 
Nations; 14 The rejection by Russia of the 
League of Nations’ offer of mediation in the 
Eusso-Finnisli war: Russia expelled from the 
League of Nations; 18 Admiral Gmf Spue 
scuttles herself in the entrance of Montevideo 
harbour; 19 German liner Columbus of 32,000 
tons scuttled; 27 Russian attacks in Finland 
fail; 31 Finnish troops secure a big victory 
over the Russians near Lake Kianta, destroying 
a whole division. 

1940 

January 18 Submarines Seahorse, Undine and 
Starfish lost; 23 H.M.S. Exmoutb lost, 

February 14 Finnish advanced posts captured by 

. Russians; 16 209 British prisoners taken off 
the German Naval Auxiliary Altmrrki 36 
Finns lose the island fortress of Koivisto ; Finns 
retreat from Petsamo. 

March 1 .Russian troops enter Vipuri suburbs ; 
IS British ships to be fitted with a protective 
device against magnetic mines: Finland con- 
cludes a peace treaty whereby she cedes. "to. 
Russia the Karelian Isthmus, the town of 
Vipuri and a military base on Hango Peninsula, 

April 9 Invasion of Denmark and Norway by 
Germany ; 10 German cruisers Slacker and 
Karlmihe sunk ; 13 Seven German destroyers 
destroyed at Narvik : 15 British troops arrive 
in Norway : 19 British soldiers landed in the 
Faroes ; 23 Fighting in Norway near Trond- 
heim, • • . 


.'PEARS^CYCCOF AED1 A AVR ■' R. : S3: EVENTS 

A.D. A.D. 

May 2 British troops withdrawn from Norway; 

TO Holland, Belgium and Luxembourg invaded •, : . • ■ 

by vast enemy forces ; Parachute troops landed January X Bremen heavily raided; 8 Cardiff 
near Rotterdam; British troops cross the raided and extensive damage done; 5 Bardia 

Belgian border; British troops land in Iceland ; captured; XO Portsmouth bombed; British 

Amsterdam bombed; 11 National Govern- fleet in Mediterranean dive-bombed; 13 Pjiy- 

meat formed under Mr. Churchill; 13 Queen mouth bombed; 22 Tobruk captured by Aua- 

Wilhehnina arrived in London ; Id Rotterdam tralian troops ; 29 Naples again raided, 

captured; Holland ceased fighting; Allied February 7 Benghazi captured; 15 Kismayn, 
troops landed near Narvik ; 16 Heavy. fighting Italian Somaliland, captured; 19 Swansea 

near Brussels ; 17 Belgian Government moved heavily attacked; 2fi Mogadishu, capital of 

to Ostend; 24 Enemy forces enter Boulogne ; Italian Somaliland, occupied by Imperial 

28 Belgian army capitulated on the order of troops; German mechanised troops in Libya; 

King Leopold : British forces to be withdrawn 27 Cologne heavily attacked. . 

from Flanders : Narvik captured . by Allied March 3 Cardiff attacked by tire bonibs ; 4 Naval 
forces; SB Ostend, Ypres, Lille and other raid on tlie Lofoten Islands; 11 L.S.A. Lease 

Belgian and French towns lost to the Germans ; and Lend Bill signed by Mr. Roosevelt; 17 

30 Allied troops commence evacuation. Barbara, capital of British Somaliland. reeup- 

June T Bulk of the B.B.F. in Dunkirk safely tured; 19 British forces capture Jiiiga in 

landed in England : 3 887 British ships of all Abyssinia: 20 Plymouth heavily attacked; 

times used in the evacuation of 335,000 troops 27 Keren and Harar fail: 28 Cologne and 

from Dunkirk ; 5 Hitler proclaims a war of Dfisseldorf heavily attacked ; 30 Naval victory 
total annihilation against his enemies; S in Mediterranean resulted in the loss of three 

Enemy armoured forces penetrate French de- Italian cruisers and two destroyers and one 

fences in the West near Eouen : 10 Italy de- battlesliip damaged. 

dared war on Great Britain and France: April 1 Asmara, cap. of Eritrea, captured: 5 
II.M.S. Glorious, two destroyers and one trans- Addis Ababa entered by Imperial troops; 6 
port lost; 11 R.A.F. raid aerodromes in Libya Greece and Yugoslavia invaded by German 

and Italian East Africa; Malta bombed by* troops: 8 Massawa capitulates; 9 Salonika 

Italian planes; 13 Evacuation of school children occupied by Germans; Berlin State Opera 
in Greater London begins ; 14 Paris captured House destroyed ; 10 Birmingham ami Coventry 
by enemy forces; 15 Soviet troops occupy raided; 11 Belgrade occupied by German 

Lithuania : 17 Prime Minister broadcasts that forces : 13 Bardia given up : Tobruk holds out ; 

Great Britain and the British Empire to be the 23 H.M.S. Bajputana torpedoed and sunk : 

sole champions in arms to defend the world 24 Empire forces withdrawing from Greece ; 

cause; Russian troops occupy both Latvia and 27 Athens captured l>y the Germans: 28 Ports- 

Bstonia; 22 French delegates accept terms for mouth severely attacked by night planes; 29 

an Armistice ; Alexandria bombed ; 25 Hostili- Plymouth again severely raided, 

ties in France cease at 12.35 a.m. May 1 Enemy infantry and tanks penetrate the 

July 1 Channel Islands occupied by Germany; outer defences of Tobruk ; 2 Evacuation from 

2 R.A.F. ■ raid Kiel docks; 3 British liner Greece completed; 10 Heavy attack on Lcm- 

Amndora Stur torpedoed and sunk; 18 Japan- don: Westminster Abbey, Houses of Parlia- 

ese Cabinet resigned; 13 Krupp'a works merit, and the British Museum damaged, 33 

bombed by R.A.F. ; 19 Italian cruiser Bartolo- night bomlrers destroyed ; Rudolf Hess de- 

meo Colleoni sunk in Mediterranean by H.M.A.S. scendetl by parachute, in Scotland ; 20 Crete 

Sydney; 21 Rumania cedes the Southern invaded by air-borne troops: 23 Crete heavily 

Dobrudja to Bulgaria ; 28 Dover harbour attacked by German bombers ; 24 II.M.S. HaoJ 

raided by 80 enemy planeB of which 17 were sunk ; 27 German battleship Bismarck sunk, 

destroyed. June 1 British forces withdrawn from Crete: 

August 4 British Somaliland invaded by Italian Iraqi armistice signed ; 2 Clothes rationing 

forces; 15 180 enemy planes destroyed over commenced; 4 William II (Ex- Kaiser of Ger- 

Great Britain; 18 152 enemy planes destroyed many) died; 18 Treaty of friendship lustween 

whilst attacking Great Britain ; 19 British Turkey and Germany signed ; 22 Germany 

Somaliland evacuated : 22 .S.E. Kent shelled by attacks Russia: 24 Russia loses Brest Litovsk. 

German guns from the French coast ; 24 Central July 3 Palmyra (Syria) and Debra Tabor (Aliys- 
London bombed. sinia) surrender to Allied forces ; 7 U.S.A. forces 

Septembers King Carol of Rumania abdicated In arrived in Iceland; 9 General Dents, the High 
favour of his son Michael ; 7 London sustained Commissioner in Syria, asks for Armistice 

severe damage in the largest, aerial attack since terms ; 10 Beirut occupied by Australian forces ; 

war commenced ; 103 enemy aircraft, destroyed; 14 Rumanian oil centre bombed by the I'Soviet 

13 Five bombs dropped on and around Buck- Air Force: 22 Moscow raided; 23 Japan. de- 

ingham Palace, but the King and Queen mauds air bases in Indo-China; 25 Fighting 

escaped injury : IS 185 enemy planes destroyed : round Smolensk. 

23 Japanese troops entered Indo-Chlna, August 7 Japan concentrating troops on Thai 

October 2 Military objectives in Berlin and other border; 2S British and Russian troop* enter 

parts of Germany bombed; 7 German troops Persia; 27 The Dnepropetrovsk dam blown up 

■ enter Rumania; 450 enemy planes attack by the Russians. 

London; 8 R.A,F. bombers raid Berlin military September 8 Allied troops land i i t • erge i 
objects ; 2S Bui.pre.gs of Britain lost : 28 Greece and destroy coal-mines : 18 Crimen cite oil from 
rejects an Italian ultimatum; Skoda works in mainland: 18 Kiev entered by Germans; 21 
Czechoslovakia bombed. Bitter lighting round Odessa; • 30 Poltava 

November 1 Greeks repel Italian attacks; 0 evacuated by Russian;!. 

Southampton bombed ; 7 Barf and Brindisi October 6 German attack on Moscow; ' 16 Soviet 
bombed ; -11 Krupp’s works at Essen heavily Government leaves Moscow; Qdesswt occupied : 
attacked from the air; 14 Coventry heavily by German and Rumanian troops ; IB Tagaum 

attacked by German bombers. the Cathedral on Sea of Azov captured by Germans; 28 

being destroyed ; 22 Albanian town of Koritea Kharkov captured by the Germans. 

: captured \hy the Greeks ; 25 'Greeks capture November 10 H.M.8. Vmsmtk milk; 14 Atawft 
7.000 Italians; 27 Cologne attacked by the . 'Carrier Arb Rtn/al sunk ; 17 Russtotta svjteuate. 

R.A.F. ; .28 Merseyside raided by German Kerch ; 21 Libya batik open.*, 30 'German 

_ bombers; 30 Southampton 'heavily attacked. tanks destroyed; 23 Bardia arid PorirtCapuKso 
December 8 Bristol heavily attacked; Naples captured : K<> t v ell y tin German*; 

bombed; 11 Sldl Barrani captured by British 25 H'.M.ts. Barham lost ; 37 Goftdar saptured; 
forcer;; IS Bhetiteld bombed; IB Land die- 30 Russian,-; remake Ru-o ,s , 
missed from the Vichy Government ; IS Solium December 1 Points rationing scheme In force; 2. 
a i t . 1 i d; Our form ii rl A 

v lies ter severely raided J Oi Sydn r ,reak oat hi ffi 

Ifbndon severely burned by incendiary bomba; Pacific : Japan declared war on Great Britain 

one Guildhall destroyed and eight Wren and the U.S.A. Pearl Harbour, Hawaii and 

Ghurches; 30 Najdes raided. . Manila attacked, from the air; 8 Japanese 

... - in Malaya; 10 M B ini and 

... ■ 1‘rmce «/ Wales sunk -off Malm; RMilppine-i 
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invaded ; 11 Penang raided : 13 Burma raided ; 
14 Germans in retreat oa Moscow front ; 17 
Sarawak invaded ; German forces in Libya in 
full retreat ; 18 Kedah evacuated ; 20 Japanese 
forces Sand on Hongkong ; 33 Rangoon raided ; 
26 Hongkong surrendered ; 30 Kerch and 
Feodosia re-captured ; 31 Kaluga re-eapfcured. 


, 19© . f: 

January 1 Lofoten Islands raided ; 3 Manila and 
: Cavite evacuated; 13 Taralsan Island sur- 
rendered; 14 Pahang State eleared by Japan- 
ese; 23 Japanese forces land In New Guinea 
and the Solomon Islands. 

February 7 Japanese forces land on Singapore 
Island; 8 Soap rationed; 15 Singapore sur-' 
rendered ; 16 Palembang occupied by the 
Japanese ; 19 Port Darwin raided. 

March ! Japanese land troops in Java; 8 Sur- 
render of Java ; 25 Andaman Islands occupied 
by Japanese forces. 

April 7 Malta receives its heaviest raid: 10 
British Aircraft Carrier Rerva.es sunk ; 16 George 
; Gross awarded to the Island of Malta ; 18 Tokyo 
raided by U.S. aircraft. 

May 5 Madagascar invaded by British forces ; 
7 U.S. forces sink 11 Japanese warships off the 
Solomon Islands ; H.M.S. Edinburgh lost ; 28 
Fighting -In Libya commences again; 3.1 Over 
1,000 bombers raid Cologne ; Canterbury 
bombed. 

June I 1,036 bombers raid Essen and the Ruhr; 
2 Dutch Harbour, Alaska, raided by the 
Japanese; 31 Tobruk captured by the Ger- 
mans ; 2S Bremen attacked by a force of 1,000 . 
bombers. 

July 1 Battles raging near El Alamein; Sevas* 
topoL captured *, 2 Rommel withdraws his 
forces from El Alamein ; 16 R.A.F. .make first 
daylight raid on the Ruhr t 32 The 8th Army 
in 1 Egypt attacks on all fronts; 37 Tobruk 
heavily, attacked by Allied bombers ; Rostov 
evacuated by the Russians ; 31 Russians resist* 

■ ing pressure in the Don elbow. 

August 6 Germans advancing towards the Cau- 
casus ; IQ American forces land in the Solomon 
Islands: 11 Aircraft Carrier: Boole torpedoed 
and sunk ; 35 Duke of Kent killed in air crash. 
September 6 German progress halted outside 
Stalingrad, 

October 38 Allied offensive opened in Egypt. : 
November 4 Rommel's army in full retreat; 5 
Axis forces in Egypt continue to retreat; Red 
Army bolding firm at Stalingrad ; Cessation oF 
hostilities in Madagascar; 8 U.S. ■ troops land 
: on Preneh North Afriea coast, Algiers occu- 

pied ; 9 British troops also, landed ; 10 Oran : 
captured by U.S. forces ; 11 Casablanca capitu- 
lates ; Hostilities cease in French North Africa 
and French Morocco ; 13 Allied armies advanc- 
ing in Tunisia: Tobruk, Hardla and Solium 
taken, by the Eighth Amy; 18 U.S. Naval 
forces secure a great victory over the Japanese 
near Guadalcanal; 35 German forces retreat- 
ing before the Red Army offensive at Stalin- 
grad ; 27 German forces enter Toulon; French 
Fleet scuttled. 

December 15 Buna in Papua captured by T7.S.A. 
forces ; 17 Rommel’s army cut in two ; 24 

■ Admiral Darlan assassinated, 

1043 

January 3 Russians capture many important. 

towns; 6 German armies in the Caucasus and 
-? the Don elbow in retreat : 18 Iraq declares 
war against the Axis; 18 Leningrad siege 
raised after sixteen months' investment; 23 
Tripoli occupied by the Eighth Army ; 27 
, American bombers make their first attack on 
Germany ; 31 Remnants of the German army 
outside Stalingrad surrender, among whom are 
Field-Marshal Paulus, Commander of the Sixth 
German Army and 16 other Generals. 

February 2 Surrender of 45,000 Germans in 
Stalingrad ; 9 Russians re-take Byelgorod ; 
Guadalcanal Island cleared of Japanese troops ; 
12 Russians capture Krasnodar ; 13 1,000 tons 
of bombs dropped on L’Orient ; 14 Russians 
capture Rostov and Voroshilovgrad ; 18 

Kharkov retaken by the Russians ; 24 German 


forces in Tunisia driven back after 3 days of 
severe fighting. 

March 7 Rommel attacks Eighth Army and is 
repulsed, losing 50 tanks; 12 Germans claim 
the re-eapture of Kharkov; 21 Byelgorod 
evacuated by the Russians; 23 8th Army 
penetrates the Mareth Line ; 29 -Axis forces 
withdraw from the Mareth Line, 

April 10 Sfax occupied : 12 Bousse taken by the 
8th Army; 13 Bremen attacked by U.S.A.F. 
in daylight; 18 German air convoy, smashed 
off Tunisia ; Spazia bombed. : 

May 7 Turds and Rizerta captured ; IS All organ- 
ised resistance by the enemy in Tunisia ceased 
and 291,000 prisoners have been taken : 16 
Dams in the Ruhr breached by the R.A.F. ; 
great flooding: and devastation; 18 Japanese 
submarine sinks the Australian hospital ship 
Centaur with a loss of 268 lives; 32 Moscow 
dissolved the Comintern; 28 Dortmund re- 
ceives 2,000 tons of bombs. 

June 8 French Committee for National Liberation 
formed in, Algiers ; 4 Pantellaria bombed by sea 
mud air.' 

July 5 German forces attack the Orel. Kursk and 
Byelgorod sectors ; 7 'Russian forces holding 
German attacks; 10 Sicily invasion success- 
fully begun; 11 Ten Sicilian towns: taken; 
14 Ragusa, Fioridia and Augusta taken ; 15 
Russians change over to ; the offensive near 
Orel ; 19 Military targets In Rome bombed ; 

: .21 ; Allied forces; capture Enna in the centre of 
.Sicily ; fiS/Faleriho and Western Sicily in Allied 
hands; 28 Mussolini, the Dictator of Italy, 
resigns ; 26 All Italy under Martial Law ; 23 
Fascist Party in Italy dissolved. 

August 1 Ploesti oilfields bombed by American 
aircraft; 4 Russians take Orel; fi Byelgorod 
captured by the Russians ; Catania falls to the 
8th Army; IT-iSicw'lii' 'A8fea'liwid8 : :'''::vi^ene* .. 
mfinde, Regensburg and Sckwelnfort bombed ; 
215 Japanese planes destroyed In the Pacific 
21 Kiska Island occupied : SO Taganrog cap- 
tured ; Germans take over full control of Den- 
mark. 

September 3 Italian mainland invaded; 6 
Southern Calabria evacuated by the Germans ; 

8 Italy surrenders ; Staiino taken by the : 
Russians ; 9 British and American troops land 
near Naples; 10 Rome seized by the Germans; 
Mariupol taken by. the Russians; 12 Italian 
warships arrive in Malta harbour ; 13 Heavy 
fighting at Salerno; 14 Salamaua captured 
from. the Japanese:; 17 5th and 8th Armies join : 
up in Italy; Brisnsb captured ; 19 Sardinia 
evacuated by the Germans ; 23 British midget 
submarines penetrate Norwegian fjords and 
damage the German battleship Tirpit * ; 26 
•Smolensk taken by the Russians ; 28 Foggia 
captured-' . - 

October 1 Naples taken ; 4 Corsica in Allied 
hands ; 25 Russians capture Dnepropetrovsk 
and Dneprodzerahinck ; Berlin admits position 
in Southern Russia as being grave, 

November 1 Russians cut retreat of Germans from 
the Crimea; 0 Kiev taken by the Russians; 
14 Sofia raided ; - 82 Samos evacuated : 23 Berlin 
again very heavily blitted ; 80 Gomel recap- 
tured after 2i years in German occupation ; 

' 27 Mr. Churchill, : President: Roosevelt: to! 

, Marshal Stalin met: In Teheran for » 4>dar con- 
ference : 89 8th Army opens offensive ; SO Mr, 

[ Churchill, President Roosevelt and: i, General 
Ohiang Kai-shek met in North Africa, 

December 3 Men between 18 and 25 to be directed ' 
to the mining industry by ballot ; 6 Mr. 
Churchill, 'President Roosevelt anti President 
Inonu conferred in Cairo; 11 American heavy, 
bombers destroy 133 German aircraft over 
Emden for the loss of 20 ; 13 20-year treaty 
signed between the: Scrviet.DaisMi.ikndf.GJieehai 
Slovakia; 19 Bangkok bombed ; 26 German 
battleship Sckarnhoni sunk. 


January 12 Russians break through Poland on a 
• 40-mile front; ■flTiSiAiiRdmiiersf'j^d.' 'Gerin&iiy': 
by day; 15 1,500 i ath in earthquake in 
Argentina; 81 Russians advancing on Lenin- 
grad sector ; Novgorod captured ; 23 Fifth 
Army successfully land troops at Nettaafk 
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; south of Rome ; 88 Argentina breaks with the 
.Axis Powers. 

February 1 American forces land m the Marshal! 
Islands ; 8 Russians penetrate Estonia : 7 Plans 
announced for the. rebuilding of Coventry 
Cathedral ; 10 Heavy : fighting in the Arizio 
beach-head ; 28 Russians capture Krivoi Bog. 
March 15 Cassiho (Italy) destroyed by Allied 
: bombers ; Over i,000 R..A.F.V four-engined 
bombers raid Stuttgart : 17 Airborne troops 
land behind the Japanese in Burma; IS 
Russians cross Dniester into Bessarabia : Heavy 
!gl £ for ( iuo ; 24 Berlin has its heaviest 
raid of the war. hfe ftwvgft 

April 3 German battleship Tirinis attacked .by 
Naval aircraft : 8 U.S. A. bombers hit targets in 
Poland; 11 Soviet forces advance into the 
Crimea ; 18 Yalta taken. 

May 9 Sevastopol Captured : 11 Air bombardment 
: of enemy targets in France and Belgium: 
continued on an ever-increasing scale ; 18 Fifth 
and Eighth Annies attack the Gustav line ; 

:: 18 Capture of Cassind and Abbey ; 19 50 Allied 
officers shot after escaping from a German 
prison camp ; 30 Battle for Rome commences. 
June 6 Allied forces pass through Rome ; King 
of Italy signed a decree: transferring his powers 1 
to Prince Umberto, his son ; 8 Invasion of 
Europe commenced ; Masses of ships, troops and 
aircraft take part-all going well; 7 Opera- 
tions in Normandy proceeding favourably ; 
8 Enemy resistance in Normandy increasing but 
we steadily advance; 9 Heavy? fighting near 
Caen ; 11 Normandy beach-head widened ; 

Allied armies in Italy advancing on «H fronts ; 
Russians striking against the Finns; 12 Mr. 
Churchill visits Normandy beach-head ; 14 

Heavy fighting for Caen in progress; Gen. tie 
Gaulle in Normandy ; Japan bombed ivy 
*• Super Fortresses " : 18 Flying bombs being 
'used by the Germans ; 17 The King visits 
; Normandy ; , 18 Cherbourg peninsula cut by the 
Americans; Allies land on Island of Elba; 
Russians break through the Mannerbeim Line ; 
S3 Soviet forces open offensive on Central 
■ Front ; 87 Cherbourg in Allied hands ; Finland 
decides to stay in the war. 

July 3 Minsk captured ; 8 During the first three 
weeks of the flying bomb” menace 2,754 
have been launched, resulting in the death of 
2,752 persons and about 8,000 detained in 
hospitals ; 8 Caen and La: Hayedn Putts cap- 
tured; 13 Vilna liberated ; 20 Attempt on 
: Hitler’s life with high explosive; U.S.A. 
troops land on Guam; 24 Lublin captured; 
26 Narva taken ; 27 Lvov, Dviusk and Bialy- 
etok captured; 29 Brest Litovsk, Przemysl and 
Yaroslav captured. 

August 1 Uprising in Warsaw ; Kaunas stormed ; 

. 8 Rennes occupied ; 4 Myitkyina falls to Allied 
forces; 13 Enemy retreating on Normandy 
front ; Florence liberated ; • 15 Southern Franco 
invaded by Allied forces ; 17 Orleans, Chartres 
and Falaise captured ; 21 Toulon captured ; 83 
Paris liberated from within ; Marseilles taken ; 
Rumania surrenders; 24 American tanks in 
Paris ; Kishinev captured ; 1,300 U.S, bombers 
i attack oil installations in Germany : 25 General 
de Gaulle in Paris ; Cannes ami Grasse, taken; 
Rumania declares War on Germany; 31 
Amiens captured ; Rouen taken; Bucharest 
entered. . 

September 1 British enter Arras; Dieppe and 
I Verdun captured ; : Bulgarian Government re- 
signs; Gothic line penetrated ; 3 Allies in 
Belgium; Lyons, Pesaro and Pisa taken ; 
4 Antwerp, Brussels, Mens and Abbeville 
liberated; Holland entered; Finland eases 
tire ” ; 8 Bulgaria safes for an armistice ; 7 
. Boulogne entered ; ■ Bulgaria declares war on 
G n mu' 8.MI0 Flj e ” n s we? launtl 
during tbs attack of which 2,300 reached Use 
Loudon are; J Scsanco iptur ^ Rusal' 
troops cross the Bulgarian frontier ; 8 Hostilities 
between Bulgaria and Russia; cess®; 18 Ameri- 
can t or ( ,» in -v > o ire . Me '« 
of the Belgian Government return .to Brussels; 

11 Ulta forces * toting h ft > i T&rrit ry; 
City of Luxembourg freed; Dijon captured : 

12 Le Havre surrendered; U.S.A. armoured 
forces cross into Germany in strength; 15 


A.D, 

Nancy, Maastricht and Eisden captured; 

17 Allied air-borne troops landed In : Holland ; 
19 The 'Tirpitz bombed again ; 22 Rimini and 
Tallinn captured ; 30 Germans counter-attack- 
ing near Arnhem ; Calais surrendered, , : ' g 

October 3 U.S. 1st Army break: through the Sieg- 
fried Line when capturing Dbaen ; ■ Warsaw 
falls to the Germans ; 5 Troops land on the 
mainland of Greece ; 18 Riga taken ; 3,4 Athens 
occupied; 18 Hungary asks fort' armistice 
terms ; Pctsamo captured : 30 Aachen cap-: 
ifured by the Americans ; Belgrade liberated ; 25 
Japan i in m < v rl ’- 

Battleships, 4 Carriers, 6 Heavy Cruisers, 3 
Light Cruisers arid 9 Destroyers Blink, many 
probably sunk anil damaged ; 28 Breda, Hoi- 
■ land, captured. 

November 12 .Tirpitz sunk by R.A.F. liincastera ; 
21 11.8. force of 2,300 aircraft struck ofl plants 

• in Germany. 

December 5 U.S.A. forces capture s?aarlantern ; 

8 Civil war breaks out in Athena ; 14 Infantry 
reinforcements flown to Athens ; 15 U.S. forces 
land in Island Of Mindoro; 17 Geranai forces 
counter-attacking and have crossed ft. .into 
Luxembo urg and Belgium ; Faenza -captured 1 >y 
'Now Zealand forcea ; 26 Budapest encircled ; 
87 German armoured eolumrts halted near the 

• Meuse; -'SI Polish provisional Government in 
Lublin ; Hitler said that Germany would never 
capitulate. 

1945 , 

January 5 Organized fighting in Athens ceased: 

9 U.S. forces land on Island of Luzon; 11 
Germans withdrawing from the Ardennes 

. . salient; 17 Warsaw captured hy the Xtusslauri; . 

18 Cracow taken; 21 Timneritxm and Gum- 
binnen taken; Russian troops in Silesia; 88 
Burma road to China re-opened ; 29 Russians 
invade Pomerania. . 

February 3 Berlin 'bombed In daylight by more 
titan 1,000 Fortresses; & Fittld-Marrfcal Mffltt- 
: gomery moves forward ; 11 El blag taken by 
the Russians; 18 Tokit Mid i kol « al vils 
bombed; 19 Americans land on Iwojinrsu 
Island ; 23 ■ American forces cross the Hour; 
Poznan taken by the Russians ; Turkey do- ' 
dares war on-the Axis Powers. 

March 1 Mhuchen-Gladbacb captured by the 
: Americans; 2 The Rhine reached by .U.&A. 
v. . forces ; 8 Cologne captured i 20 Mainz, -Worms 
. arid Kaiserlautern captured;.- : 21 : Linlwig ahafen 
taken; 23 Gen. Patton’s 3rd Army .CKstwa the 
Rhine : 24 Field-Marshal Montgomery's forces 
across the Rhine in great strength ; 27 Arg- 
entina declares war on the Axis Powers. 

April l Germans evacuating Holland: 4 ; Bffunster 
occupied ; Ruhr encircled ; Bratislava, : ■ cap*-; 
tured by the Russians; Russians within 12 
. mites of "Vienna; 6 Russian .GoveraBiettst de* ■ 
bounces the Sovietvjapnn . .nuutriiifc-y .pact; 
Japanese ( bluet resigns 8 Japs se battleship 
LFamaib, 3 Cruisers and 3 destroy era - sunk- by 
U.S.A. carrier-borne aircraft; 9 KSakabertf 
captured; 10 Hanover captured: 11 U.S.A. 
forces within 7tl mites of Berlin ; Brunswick 
. • arid Essen captured : Rusrisn :'An»y : ; «b»' 

. Vienna after 7-day battle; 12 Dastlf-af 
. dentRoosevelt; Weimar and Celle captured; 
.'18 ■Nuremberg entered; German battleship 
Li ‘ < ink; 25 B rS - im « t led ! r us -,iu> 
troops ; 28 Stettin, Bremen, Brno and Veroaa 
occupied ; - Soaring reli d of hfa command of 
the ‘Luftwaffe; 1,050 Rocket bombs fell -or 
- . Southern Stastend-- kaiine 2.751- penwna; 
27 Russian* and Americans link up ; Reaana- 
burg captured : Genoa entered; 20 Mussolini 
ext d b ft lartl arm; 1 * e a* j 
M ilan entered ; Himmler offers surrender to 
rltaln &r U.B.A which im * 

Jeered, 

May 1 Turin captured ; Death ' of Hitter am. 
ounced , erraari mwM Kim »ptarad 
8 German arm las In Italy surrender ; Berlin 
captured by the Russian* ; 8 German eottapsw 
lu Mortbem Genu&ny : Hamtnmr and Trieste 
taken : Rangoon and Preme captured ; 4 Oer- 
gaujt forces uj K.W. Germany, Holland and 
Denmark surrender; 7 German B'oreijni 
Ml Ulster broadcast to the Germans that all 
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'lighting troops surrendered unconditionally; July 2 Discussions in Paris on Marshall offer end 
8 End of World War II against Germany without agreement; 3 Britain and France m- 

offieiallv declared to he one minute past mid- rite 22 European countries to co-operate ; 8 

night (Tuesday); VE Day; Channel Islands Betrothal of Princess Elizabeth to Lieutenant 

liberated. Philip Mountbatten ; 18 Royal Assent given to 

June 15 Ribbentrop captured : 26 World Security . Indian Independence Act. _ 

Charter signed in San Francisco. August 3 Dutch military action in Indonesia ends ; 

July 6 Polish Government in Warsaw recognised 16 India and Pakistan assume Dominion Status ; 

by Allies; 26 Labour Party successful in Viscount Mountbatten appointed Governor- 

General Election ; 30 Tokio district bombed by General of India and Mr. JinnaU Governor- 

over 1.000 aircraft. General of Pakistan: 26 Russian parachutist 

August 6 Atomic bomb first used against Japan. beats international record by jump from strato- 

eausing terrific devastation ; Hiroshima laid sphere of over S miles ; ..9 Palestine committee 

waste, estimated death toll 78.150; 8 Russia agrees British Mandate should end, majority 

declares war against Japan : 9 Russia advances report recommends partition, 

into Manchuria ; Nagasaki target for atomic September 28 First Atlantic automatic flight in 
bomb No. 2, estimated 75.000 killed and history by U.S. pilotless aircraft, 
wounded ; 14 Japan surrenders unconditionally October 4 Death ot Professor Max Planck ; 8 
to the Allies: 15 VJ Day; 21 Lend-Lease Cominform, new international Communist 

terminated ; 86 Russia and China sign 30-year organization, set up in Belgrade ; 13 Death of 

treaty of friendship and alliance. Sidney Webb. , , 

September 5 Singapore re-occupied. November 20 Princess Elizabeth and Prince 

October 0 U.S.A. to keep secret of manufacture of Philip. Duke of Edinburgh, married in West- 
atomic bomb; 15 Laval executed. minster Abbey; 35 Conference of Foreign 

November 20 Trial of major war criminals opens Ministers opens in London ; 29 Palestine Com- 
at Nuremberg. mit tee of U.N. Assembly votes in favour of 

December 26 French franc devalued to 480 to £. partition of Palestine into Jewish and Arab 

States. 

1846 December 14 Russia devalues rouble and ends 

January 31 Field-Marshal Montgomery appointed rationing ; 15 Breakdown of 4-Power Confer- 

Chief of the Imperial General Staff. ence on Germany ; 30 King Michael of Rumania 

February 1 Mr, Trygve Lie elected Secretary- abdicates and Rumania becomes a People’s 

General of UNO. Republic. 

April 19 League of Nations formally wound up. 

June 5 Italy votes for Republic ; 8 Victory Day 

celebrated: throughout the Empire; 9 King of January 1 British Railways nationalized ; 4 
Siam found shot dead; 88 Signor Enrico de Burma became independent Republic; 30 
Nicola elected first President of Italian Re- Mahatma Gandhi assassinated in New Delhi, 
public; 29 Nuremberg Trial of Nazi war February 1 New Malayan federal constitution 
leaders ends ; 30 United States atom bomb tests comes into force ; 4 Ceylon Independence Act 

at Bikini. ; came into force ; 25 New Czechoslovak Goverd- 

July 1 Sarawak formally ceded to the British ment formed under Communist leadership. 
Grown; 13 United States House of Repre- March 10 Death of JAn Masaryk ; 13 IT, B, Senate 
sent&fives approves loan to Britain-; 15 Newton passes Aid to Europe Bill ; 17 Treaty of Brussels 

tercentenary celebrations in London ; General signed by 5 Western European Powers ; Bel- 

Mihalloviteb sentenced to death; 22 Bread gium, France, Luxembourg, Netherlands and 

rationing in Britain ; British H.Q, in Jerusalem Great Britain. 

blown up; 24 Under-water atom bomb test at April 1 British electricity industry nationalized; 
Bikini, • 3 Foreign Aid Bill signed by President Truman ; 

August 1 Peace Conference opens in Paris; 13 5 First European Ad shipments salt from 

Death of H. G. Wells. America;- 16 O.E.E.C, established. 

September 3 Greece polls for monarchy; 6 United May D Mr. Kajagopalachari appointed Gov.-Gen. 
Nations F.A.O, considers establishment of of India in succession to Earl Mountbatten ; 

World Food Board; 15 Faroes vote for Re- 11 Signor Einaudi elected President of Italy; 

public. 14 British Mandate for Palestine ended at 

October 1 Verdict and sentences on -Nazi leaders mid-night; Jews proclaim new State of 

announced ; 18 Nuremberg sentences on Nazis Israel ; 87 Gen. Smuts loses seat in South 

carried out, Goering commits suicide ; 23 Gen- African election. : 

eral Assembly of the United Nations opens in Juno 7 Dr. Benes resigns: 14 Mr. GottwaM 
New York. succeeds Dr. Bones as President of Czecho- 

November 4 Council of Foreign Ministers meets in Slovakia ; 28 Yugoslavia expelled from CJomin* 
New York; 10 Communists head poll in French form. 

General Elections ; 14 Death of Manuel de July 1 American, British and French zones of 
Falla. Berlin supplied by air ; 5 New Social Security 

December 2 Agreement signed for economic fusion Services come into operation ; 14 Attempt to 

of British and American zones in Germany. assassinate Signer TogHatti, Italian Communist 

leader; general strike throughout Italy; 23 
' Malayan Communist party outlawed; 89 

January 1 British coal industry nationalized ; 14 Bread rationing in Great Britain ends ; XIV 

M. Vincent- Avtriol elected first President of Olympiad opens at Wembley; 30 Conference 

Fourth Republic; 30 Great Britain endures of Danubian navigation opens in Belgrade, 
worst snow blizzard since 1884. August 15 Republic of Korea proclaimed ; 18 

February 1 The Royal Family sail for South Danube Conference ends, Western Powers re* 
Africa in H.M S. Vanguard. fusing to accept new Convention ; 31 Death of 

March 4 Anglo-French Treaty of Alliance signed Gen. Zhdanov. 
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EVENTS 


.January 1 British Nationality Act came into 
force; 21 Gen. Chlang Kai-Shek retires as 
President of China. ■ '< ■ 

February 1 Women’s Services incorporated with 
'Regular Forces. . 

March 15 Clothes rationing ends in Great Britain ; 
31 Russia protests against Atlantic Pact. 

April 1 Newfoundland becomes part of Canada; 
*4 North Atlantic Treaty signed in Washington ; 
#7 Commonwealth Conference of Prime Minis- 
ters meeting in London, ends with agreement 
that Republican India shall continue in foil 
membership of the Commonwealth. 

May 1 Vesting date for Gas Industry ; 8 Ten- 
power conference in London establishes Council 
of Europe ; 12 Berlin blockade lifted. 

June 20 Council of Foreign Ministers which met in 
Parte May 28 ends with minor agreement on 
Germany and Austria. . 

July 2 Heath of Dimitrov, Prime Minister of 
Bulgaria; 21 North Atlantic Treaty ratified by 
U.S. Senate. 

August 14 President and Prime Minister of Syria 
shot; 24 North Atlantic Treaty comes into 

, force. .!■ . 

September 12 Professor Theodor Heuas elected 
first President of West German Republic : 18 
Devaluation of pound from $4,03 to $2,801 
21 General Mao Tse-Tung proclaims people's 
Republic of China;: 23 Evidence announced 
of atomic explosion in U.S.S.R. 29 Russia 
denounces 1045 Treaty of Friendship - with 
Yugoslavia. 

■ October 2 : Russia recognizes newly-established 
Chinese People’s Republic; 11 Herr Wilhelm 
Pled: elected first President- of East German 
Republic; 20 Yugoslavia elected to seat- on 
T7.N. Security Council. 

Decembers Chinese National Government leaves 
mainland and sets up 11.(1. in Formosa ; 15 
International C mrt <>! ,Tust-ie< gives judgment 
for Britain in Corfu Channel case against 
Albania; 26 Prof. Einstein announces new 
generalized theory of gravitation ; 2? United 

.. States of Indonesia came into being, : t . . 


January 6 Britain, recognizes Communist Govera- 
1 ment of China ; 12 British submarine Truculent 
sinks in Thames after collision with Swedish 
ship with loss of tri lives; 24 Dr. llajendra 
:. Prasad elected first. President of Indian Repub- 
lic; 26 New Constitution of . Indian Republic 
comes into force. 

: February 14 30-year treaty of alliance between 
Russia and China signed in Moscow : 23 Labour 
Party wins General Election with narrow 
majority. 

March 5 Lord Boyd , Orr warns: world that, com- 
' munfem spreads where hunger /prevails ; 9 
Control of Engagement Order abolished ; 22 
First of U.S, super-fortresses arrive in Norfolk. 
April 1 Italy takes over from Britain adminis- 
tration of Somaliland; 13 First shipment of 
military aid to France under N.A, Pact un- 
loaded at Cherbourg. 

/ May 1 New Chinese marriage law., abolishes, 
w -polygamy /and child marriages :, and gives 'both 
/ .sexes equal rights ; 19 Points rationing, ends to 
.. / Britain after ,8/yeara 23 Petrol rationing ends 
in Britain. /'■/ /:-:.■ - v;, ; - /MCw/S: - // 

June 20 Sohuman 0 -Power conference opens in 
Paris ; 25 N. Korean troops advance into S. 
Korea ; ' Security Council fails for cease fire ; 2? 
Pres. Truman orders D.S. air, and sen forces to 
•• support S. Korea and protect Formosa; U.N. 
Commission in Korea proposes neutral medi- 
ator ; military assistance to S. Korea endorsed 
by Securit >und 88 Seoul captured 1 S 
Korean troops : British naval forces to be 
placed at disposal of U.S. In support of A 
Korea; 30 Pres. /Truman authorizes ase of 
American ground troops to Korea, 

July Z American. troops land in S, Korea; 8 Gen. ' 
MacArthur designated O.-to-C, of iT.N. forces in 
Korea ; 19 America reported to have rejected ; 
Pandit Nehru’s suggestion to accept delegate of i 
Communist China in Security Council : 22 King 
Leopold returns to Belgium after 8. year exile, i 
Auyra,st 1 Security Umueil meets under chirirnm 
ship of M, Malik, the Soviet delegate;. B 1 


■ Seretse Khazna ordered to leave Bechiiasalaal ; 

7 American forces in Korea open offensive' and 
halt drive on Pusan; 15 Princess Elizabeth: 
gives birth to a daughter : severe earthquake in 
! : Assam ; 17 Independence Day to Indonesia, 
j September 8 British troops in, action in Korea ; 0 
! Soap rationing ends to Britain; 11 Death of 
I Field Marshal Smuts. 

| October 9 U.N. forces across the 88th parallel in 
[ strength ; 15 Pres, Truman meets Gen./Mae- 
I Arthur on Wake I,; 19/ Sir Stafford Grippe re- . 
1 . ' tires. from public life on account of illness; 

I Pyongyang, N. Korean capital, captured by 
f U.N. 'forces ; 21 Princess Anne Elizabeth Alice 
: Louise christened i 28 New Chamber of House 
of Commons opened at Westminster ; 29 King 
Gustav V of Sweden dies. 

November 1 Pope proclaims Bodily Assumption of 
the Virgin Mary as new dogma of Roman 
Catholic Church ; 2 Death of George Bernard 
Shaw aged 94 ; 6 Chinese forces from Manchuria , 
reported lighting in Korea ; .23 U.N. launch 
offensive to N. Korea; 24 U.N. offensive 
checked by Communist counter-nttiick ; 87 
■ , Delegates from China : present at U.N. ■ Political 
Committee. . 

December S Mr, Attlee flies to Washington' for 
talks with Pres. Truman ; 4 Pyongyhng QC'CUpieti 
by Chinese: 13 Western Powers agree on 
[ German participation in defence of W. Europe ; 

: . 10.. Russia protests against rearming //Western ' 

: Germany; 19 Gen, Eisenhower appointed 
i Supreme Commander of ..'West/ 'EKropeah.. De- 
I fence Forces set - up by Atlantic Powers; .25 
1 Stone of Scone stolen from /'Westminster Abbey. 


January 1 Marshall Aid to Britain suspended; 

- offensive launched: ' by- '-Cdtotoiinist.Tfotowc'to-'/' 
Korea; 30 U.N,. Assembly rejects resolution of 
Vi Asian and Arab nations calling for 7-nation 
conference for peaceful settlement of Korean 
question; 31 Decree confiscating property of 
Alfred Krupp cancelled. 

February 1 U.N. Assembly adopts American 
. : ' resolution condemning Chinese aggreui-ion. ; 7 
. : U.N. Assembly rejects Soviet motion accusing 
U.S.A. of aggre ioc n 'on sa; IS Vest 
date for Don .and Steel ; T8 Dehth . of Andre 
Gieie. .■'■■■ .-/■ ■ . 

March .5 Deputies of Council of Ministers meet in 
Paris to discuss agenda for Big Four 'Conference ; / 
7 Prime Minister of Persia assassinated ; 22 
Persian Senate approves unanimously national- 
ization of oil industry. ■ 

-April'S Gen. Elsenhower assumes eoaihaiid' 'of 
Atlantic, Treaty forces In Europe ; 11 Gen, 
MacArthur relieved of all his coinmanda by 
.Pres. Truman and replaced by l.t.-Geri.', 
Ridgway; 13 Coronation Stone returned to 
Westminster Abbey ; 14 Death of Ernest Bevin ; 
17 Submarine H.M.8. Affrait missing off Isle of 
•Wight; 28 Mr. Arieufto Bevah and Mr. -.Harold / 
Wilson resign office ; New Chinese' offensive in 
Korea, ■■ ./■ . --. . 

May 8 Persian oil industry natlonslfeed .; -Germany 
admitted to<!MiatottM:EaitopA*/3H;M-'. the King/: 
opens Festival of Britain from steps of St. 
Paul’s ; 85 U.N. forces in' Korea' advance to 
cross SSth parallel; 20 British Government 
appeal to Internationa! Court, of Justice about 
oil dispute. 

Jane 2i Meeting of Foreign 'MhiteteBs" 1 ' dhputiei/ in 
S ./Paris ends without agreement ; 23 M. Malik, 
Buss in delegate to tl N„ appeals ft tu 
• ■ meat of Korean war ; ' --.SB- U.N, C.-to-C. in Korea 
i offers t ea_; -tore talks. 

July 1 Colombo plan comes into force : 6 Hague 
Court ruling accepted by Britain but not by 
, Persia ; S State of war between Britain and 
v/:: Germany officially ended; 10 AnAUtke negoti- 
-/ . atSons open at Kaesong; 13 Foundation stone 
i he- -N ti mil Tl. . k ; id ,a Q < r si 
Bout Bank; 17 Hint I- i»M i dicates .. 
favour of bis ami Baudoujn, who ix/comea tilth 
Kinge she teis • . iKing AbdullM -’ r J r> ... 

- assassinated ; 31 Oil refining at Abadan stops, 
August 3 British mission leave London for Persia , 

80 Mutual Defence Treaty between U.S. ar.d 
Philippines signed la Washington, 

September X Tripartite Security Treaty between 
U-S-A. , Australia, and New Zealand signed in 
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San Francisco ; 5 Emir Talal proclaimed King 
of Jordan; 6 Negotiations with Persia over oil 
dispute broken off ; 8 Japanese Peace Treaty — 
to whieh Russia, China and India are not parties 
— signed at San Francisco ; Security Pact be- 
tween Japan and U.S.A., providing for reten- 
tion of American forces in Japan, aiso signed ; 
23 H.M. the King undergoes successful opera- 
tion ; 28 Britain brings Persian oil dispute be- 
fore Security Council ; 30 Festival of Britain ends. 

October 8 Princess Elizabeth and Duke of Edin- 
burgh leave London Airport for Canadian tour ; 
13 Britain, U.S.A., France and Turkey oiler 
Egypt equal rights in new allied Middle East 
Command; lfi Four-Power proposals rejected 
by Egypt: Egyptian Parliament passes unani- 
mously Bills abrogating Anglo-Egyptian treaty 
of 1036 and 1890 Sudan Condominion Agree- 
ment; 16 Liaquat Ali Khan assassinated at 
Rawalpindi: 17 Khwaja Nazirauddin succeeds 
Liaquat Ali Khan as Prime Min. of Pakistan ; 
25 General Election won by Conservatives with 
small majority ; 31 Princess Elizabeth and Duke 
of Edinburgh in Washington from Canada. 

November 5 Mr. Attlee receives the Order of Merit ; 
17 Princess Elizabeth and Duke of Edinburgh 
return from Canadian tour ; 27 Armistice dele- 
gates in Korea approve cease-fire line ; 30 Big- 
Four sub-committee set up to study Russian 
and Western disarmament proposals. 

December 11 M. Spaak resigns presidency of 
Consultative Assembly of Council of Europe: 
13 French Assembly ratifies Schuman Plan ; 17 
London foreign-exchange market reopens after 
12 years ; 24 Libya becomes independent state ; 
31 1.R.O. closes down. 


January 2 Mutual Security Agency replaces 
Economic Co-operation Administration; 11 
Death of Gen. de Latfcre de Tassigny ; 15 Gen. 
Sir Gerald Templar appointed High Commis- 
sioner of Malaya ; 16 Heir born to King Faraub 
of Egypt ; 35 Mr. 'Vincent Massey appointed 
Gov.-Gen. of, Canada; 26 Martial law pro- 
claimed throughout. Egypt; riots in Cairo ; 28 
Lord Alexander appointed Min. of Defence : 31 

■ P rincess Elizabeth and Duke of Edinburgh leave 
London on first stage of Commonwealth tour. 

February 8 King George VI died at Sandringham' 
aged 56 ; 7 Queen Elizabeth IT and the Duke of 
Edinburgh arrive home by air from Kenya ; 
,15 Funeral of King George VI at Windsor ; 
18 Itiots at Koje Island internment camp, 
Korea ; 21 Identity cards abolished. 

March 14 TEN. Disarmament Commission begins 
work in New York : 20 South African Supreme 
Court rules invalid Dr. Malan’s Act which 
places Cape coloured voters on separate elec* 
toral register; 23 Death of Mr. Senanayake, 
Prime Min. of Ceylon ; 23 Conference on Colom- 
bo Plan opens in Karachi ; 27 Government con- 
firms decision not to recognize Seretse Khama 
as chief of the Bamangwato, 

April 6 Last tram ran through Kingsway tunnel ; 
Labour gains in county council elections 
throughout country ; 11 Gen. Eisenhower 

resigns as Supreme Commander, Allied . Forces 
in Europe ; H.M. the Queen declares that she 
wishes her children and descendants to bear the 
name of Windsor; SI Death of Sir Stafford 
Cripps in Switzerland; 28 Gen. Ridgway to 
succeed Gen. -Eisenhower as Supreme Allied 
Commander in Europe ; Gen. Mark Clark 
succeeds "Gen. Ridgway as Supreme Allied 
Commander, Far East ; H.M, the Queen names 
June 2, 1053 as Coronation Day-; Japan re- 
gains status as sovereign and independent 
power. 

May 1 May Day riots in Tokyo ; 3 De Havilland 
, Comet leaves London for Johannesburg on 
opening world’s first jet airliner service (6,724 
miles in 23 hr. 38 min.) ; 5 H.M. the Queen 
takes up residence at Buckingham Palace ; 8 i 
Sweeping Labour gains in local ■ government ' 
elections ; 88 Contractual Agreements with I 
Federal Germany signed in Bonn; Gen. Sir > 
John Harding appointed G.I.O.S, from .-Novem- 
ber 1 ; 87 Treaty setting up European Defence 
Community signed In Paris; 31 Vo lg&-I>on 
canal (Stalingrad to Kalach) opened, 

June 8 Sir William Haley, Dir. -Gen, of the B.L.C. 


since 1944, appointed Editor of The Tiniest ' 
IS British case in Angio-Persian oil dispute 
opens at International Court of Justice at The 
Hague; Mr. Gromyko to succeed as Soviet 
Ambassador to London ; the retiring Ambassa- 
dor, Mr. Zarubin, appointed Soviet Ambassador 
to the TJ.S.A. ; 33 Power plants along Yalu 
River attacked by B.S. aircraft in biggest 
single attack of the war ; 25 Debate in House of 
Commons on bombing power plants in Korea; 
Lord Alexander returns from visit to Korea ; 

- attempted assassination of Pres. Syngman Rhee, 
at Pusan. 

July 1 Senior British officer to be Deputy Chief 
of Staff, at U.N. H.Q. in Korea ; great heat wave 
continues; 7 American ship United States wins 
Atlantic Blue Riband; Breton fisherman com- 
pletes solitary world voyage in lO-metre cutter 
(30,000 miles in 2f years}; llEepublicfinNation- 
al Convention nominates Gen. Eisenhower us 
candidate for I7.S. Presidential 'election : . 10 
Fifteenth Olympic Games held in Helsinki; 20 
Rioting In Teheran ; 22 Hague Court rules that 
it is not competent to deal with Anelo-Pereian 
oil dispute ; 23 Military coup d’etat takes place 
in Cairo; 26 King Farouk abdicates in favour 
of seven-month old son;: Governor Stevenson 
nominated as Democratic Party candidate for 
U.S. Presidential election; 30 Titles of Pasha 
and Bey abolished by Egyptian Government, 
August I Ratification of Bonn- - Agreement, by 
( which W. Germany again becomes independent 
nation, and Treaty of Paris, which sets up the 
European Defence Community, approved nr 
Government against Labour opposition ; :6 
Pacific Defence Council set up under the United 
States- Australia-New Zealand mutual security 
pact meets in Honolulu ; 1 J Kir. is Talal deposed 
and his son Prince Hussein proclaimed King of 
Jordan ; 16 Severe thunderstorms in Somerset 
and N. Devon cause rivers to flood ; W. Lyn 
changes course bringing devastation to Lyn- 

- mouth ; 20 Soviet Communist . Party; to hold 
first congress since 1939;: 26 Canberra Jet* 
bomber crossed Atlantic and back in 7 hr. 
59 min. flying time; Passive resistance cam- 
paign against racial laws in 8. Africa gains 
momentum. 

September 2 Sir William Slim appointed Gov.-Gen. 
of Australia (from 1953) ; 4 Banishment of 
Tshekedi Khama, former regent of Bataang- 
wato tribe of Bechuanaland, revoked ; 6 Pilot 
and observer and 28 spectators killed when 
D.H, IK) jet fighter disintegrated in flight over 
Farnborcmgii ; 3 New Egyptian Cabinet 

appoints: Gen. Neguib military Gdr.-G6n. of 
! Egypt and approves land reforms; 16 Soviet 
troops to remain in Port Arthur until both 
countries make peace with Japan ; 27 Duchess 
of Kent 'with her son left England on visit to 
British territories in !%• East. 

October 3: Britain’s first atomic weapon exploded 
in Monte Bello Islands, off NAY. Australia ; 5 
Tea derationed and decontrolled ; 8 Three 
trains involved in railway disaster at Harrow 
:ahd. Wealdstone, resulting .in 112 deaths; 14 
H.M. the Queen and Duke of Edinburgh to visit 
- New Zealand, Australia and Ceylon* 1053-64 ; 
15 Nineteenth Congress of the All-Union Cota* 
munist Party of the Soviet Union ended, in 
Moscow : Politburo and Orgburo to be super* 

, seded by a Praesidium of the Central. Com-, 
suttee; ISiFierce fightiag ih Korea ; ::08;8tite" 
of emergency declared in Kenya as a result of 
: ,;:Mau" Man., activities g2 .Persia hevers-dlplo-.. 
mafic relations with Britain. 


November 1 Reported explosion of U.S, hydrogen 
: [bomb at Eniwetok atoll in mid Pacific; 4 Gen. 
Eisenhower, Republican Candidate, wins sweep- 
ing tory in Amoric Pre d its 1 k rf , 
H.M. the Que -i o> ar s Par , u ;is ; 9 Death t 
Dr. Ohaim Welzmann, Pres, of Israel ; 10 Mr: 
Trygve Lie resigns as Set*. -Gen. of C.N. ; 2-0 
Death' of Benedetto Croce ; 22 Dr. Torres 
Bodet, Dir -Gen of Uneseo, resigns. 

December 5 Gen. Eisenhower returns from 3-day 


v r » _ " I sl&via fare < Hph 

tmatic relations with Vatican : 16 Admiral Invd 
Mountlaatten 

Mediterranean ; 29 Fish recently caught off 
Madagascar confirmed species of the pre- 
historic Goelacanth. 











Prominent Peopl 


Abbey, Edwin Austin, It. A. UP 52-1911). a famous 
American painter and illustrator. Settled in 
London in 1878, and from 1890 was a regular 
exhibitor at the Royal Academy. Painted the 


j expedition reaching 86 degrees 34 minutes N, 
latitude or 20 minutes beyond Nansen’s .U303- 
1896 achievement. Conmiander-in-Chief Italian 
I Navy, 1015-17. . , . 

Acheson. Dean Gooclerhani (b. 1303,', L.S. feecre- 
tary of State in the Truman Administration, 


: ^S 1 ^ c ^ ire Coronation of Edward "V XX ^ C { on ^ joJin Emorich Edward Dalborg, 1st Baron, 

hrnt^ff^v -pmt'in 1 n^'TmAi'V iRTfi^-md brothers, ali Uist iuguished architects. Developed 

dpnnwd ^fono ifc flfUr a lone inflict with the a characteristic style in planning and decora- 
YmAiirfm rivaled ln-Stcwr Pasha An M°» and designed many important public, and 
autocratic ruler anil earned the names Abdul 

rumeTcnfekf ^ ^ mt ** *“““ ° f hl ‘ 3 Ito^SftSrta ; Syon. 

Abdullah ibn Husein (1882-1951); King of .Tor- Emriish 

dsn; in ado ruler under the British mandate Adams, John Couch, KK.S. (I81'.f~9-), English 
in 1921 and proclaimed King in 1940 when mathematician and totrononu.r. shared crt di j 
Transjordan (renamed ITnsliimlte Kingdom of 

the Jordan in 19*i9) was created an intiepd&tfe&k „• ■jMJpffl&.tb astyorioiiier*J-»ey6rncr ( ISlX-'y T)* _ _ 


Transjordan (renamed ITasliimRe Kingdom of ior di^{,ou.r> U Ju. Planet ^eptunt, 
the Jordan in l$-i9) was created an independent „ French « A"TlliXo« 

state by treaty with Britain. His assassination Adams, Samuel U j.a-18o,)). AmcricM^tat^.snn.n, 
. 4n 1951 removed a: friend of Britain and a wise ■.Hjjpvra ; as. the American .-CabJj. . : who fi 

aiul constructive statesman of the Arab world. a .U bus lift. for American LideponduKi. and 

A ’Backet, Thomas. {See Bockot, Thomas A’.) signed the IJuiliuation J 17 j h>. Ho oror-msec. 

Abel, Sir Frederick Augustus, 1st Bart., G.O.V.O.. «iii® la >v } A' riRco io«r« 

K.C.B., IULK. (1 827-1002). Joint inventor, Addams, Jane, B.A., , M.A. ^feeo-lOJo/. wnmufa 
with prof. Sir James .Dewar (ij.ii. 3, of cordite. Amencan ®*-*S){ , S4 st loaded IXull Boa t, 
Abelard, Peter (1079-11.12). meilimval philosopher . tr r r 

and divine, horn near Nantes, pupil of William Addison, Dinstojiher, Is- Vi seoimt, jv.G., X .C., 


of Champeaux, the most celebrated dialectician 
of the day. Unrivalled in philosophy, he 
acquired great popularity as a teacher and 
attained great scholastic glory. His romance 
with Hdlofee, niece of Canon PuVbert, has I>eeu 
much written about and will bu familiar to most 


M.D.. P.lt.C.S. (1369-1351). As a Liberal was 
Min. of Munitions. 1916-17, and the first Alin, of 
Health, 1919-21. After joining the Labour 
Party held successive Ministerial offices in :! 
Labour Governments. Formerly Prof, of 
Anatomy in the L'niv. of Sheffield. 


readers. The Canon had Abelard castrated and Addison, Joseph (1672-1719), achieved fame both 


they retired from the world, he to the monastery as a writer 
at St. Denis and she to a nunnery at Argenteuil. under vario 

The correspondence between Abelard and i'aiier start 

Hdloise has been published. Their remains now founded the 
lie in one tomb at l’6re la Chaise, to which they brilliant, sue 
were removed after the .Revolution. Adder, Max 

Abercrombie, Lascell83 (1881-1938), English poet humorist wl 
and critic. Was Profeasor of English Literature . the Surly B 
at London University. 1929-35 ; Lecturer in Adenauer, Dr. 
Poetry at Queen's University, Belfast. 1931-32. Western Q< 
Author of many noteworthy publications. 1949. 


as a writer and a politician, field nianv offices 
under various governments ; contributed to the 
'l’atler started by his friend Steele ami with him 
founded the Spectator. His tragedy Cato was a 
brilliant success. 

Adder, Max (1841-1915), the famous American 
humorist who wrote, among other works. Out of 
the, Surly Burly (1874) and Mlhov> Jtooia. 

Adenauer, Dr. Konrad (b. 187(5), Chancellor of 
Western Germany’s Federal (Republic since 
1949. 


Abercrombie, Sir (Leslie) Patrick, M.A., A.Tt.I.B.A. Adler, Allred (1870-1037), Austrian physician awl 


(b. 1379), architect and town-planner. Brother 
of the above. Lever Professor of Civic Design 
at Liverpool, 1915-35, and Professor of Town 
Planning at University College, London, 1935- 
46. Consulted on the replanning of Plymouth, 
Hull, Bath, the Clyde Valley, Dublin, Addis 


psychiatrist and founder of the school of indivi- 
dual psychology. An earlier pupil of Freud, he 
broke away in 1911, rejecting the emphasis on 
sex, and regarding man’s main problem as a 
struggle for power to compensate for feelings of 
inferiority. 


Ababa, Colombo, and Cyprus. Produced the I Adrian, Prof. Edgar Douglas, O.M„F.‘R.S.(h, tS33), 


famous Plan for Greater London, 1943. 
Aberdeen, 4th Earl of, K.G.. P.C., K.T., F.Tt.S. 


Professor of Physiology at Cambridge Univ. 
since 3 937. Nobel Prizewinner 1932. 


(1784-1800), distinguished statesman and .ZEschylna (525-456 n.c,), the father of the Creek 
diplomat. Prime Minuter between 1852 and tragic drama. Componed seventy bias’s and 

1855 of a coalition government of Whigs and gained the prize for dramatic excellence thirteen 

^ Paelites. times. 

Wiveieslie, K.C.B., P.Se., iSsop (b. in Greece about 620, d. 544 u.c\>. His 
English chemist and fables are the most celebrated productions of 
s valuable researches in the kind. 

trum analysis, and eontri- Aga Khan. Rt. Hon. Aga Sultan Sir Mahomed 
progress made in colour Shah, P.C., G.O.S.L. G.C.I.K., G.C.V.O. (It. 
■Ur printing. 1877), head of the Ismail! Moslems. A leading 

’rince Luigi Amadeo Giu- race-horse owner and winner of 2000 Guineas, 


Abney, Sir William de Wiveieslie, K.C.B., P.Se., 
P.R.S, (1844-1921). English chemist and 
physicist, who made valuable researches in 
photography and spectrum analysis, and contri- 
buted largely to the progress made In colour 
photography and colour printing. 

Abruzzi, Unite of the, Prince Luigi Amadeo Giu- 
seppe Maria Ferdinando Francesco (1873-1933), 
greatly distinguished himself by Arctic explora- 
tion. In 1899 lie advanced nearer to the North 
Pole than any previous explorer had done, his 


Derby, and 8t. Leger (Triple Crown) with Bah- 
rain, 1036. Also won the Derby with Blenheim. 
1930, Mahmoud. 1936. My Love (part-owned), 
1948, and Tulrar, 1952. 
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Agassiz, Lotiis Jean Rodolphe (1807-78), Swiss- 
American naturalist and authority on ichthy- 
ology. He was the author of a five-volume work 
on Researches on Fossil Fishes (1833-43), and 
his scientific investigations into the movements 
of glaciers resulted in Studies on Glaciers (1840), 
His great work. Contributions to the Natural 
History of the United States, was left unfinished. 

Agate, James Evershed (1877-1947), , English 
dramatic critic, essayist and diarist. Dramatic 
critic Daily Dispatch. 1905-7, Manchester 
Guardian, 1907-54, Saturday Review, 1921-23, 
Sunday Times, 1923-47; also film critic The 
Tatter and dramatic critic 1924-82. 

His numerous writings include essays on the 
theatre, novels, and an autobiography, Dao, in 
nine volumes. 

Agricola, Oilcans Julius (a.d. 37-93)* became 
Homan Consul of Britain a.i>. 78. Strengthened 
the power of the Homans in this country, cor- 
rected many abuses, and did much to encourage 
trade and Industry. Remained in Britain 


: seven years,. . : ; 

Agrippa, Marcus Vipsanius (63-12 b.c,). the 
greatest military commander of Borne after 
Julius Ciesar. 

Aird, Sir John, Bart. (1833-1911). a contracting 
: engineer of eminence, associated with the carry- 
ing out of many great undertakings in different 
parts of the world, the wonderful Assouan 
Dam, on the Nile, being one of his most remark- 

I ' 1? 1< 1 II UII -Pi'' 

Airy, Sir George Bidden, K.C.B., F.R.S. (1801- 
1892), for many years Astronomer Boys.! 
(1835-1881) at Greenwich Observatory; where 
his brilliance and industry led to many important 
researches. 

Alanbrooke, Field-Marshal Viscount, E.G.. G.C.B.. 
G,M., DAO. (b. 1883). Chief of Imperial 
General Staff, 1941-46; O.-in-O. Home Forces, 
1940-41. 

Alaric I (376-410), the famous chief who lad the 
Visigoths against the Romans, and afterwards 
invaded both Greece and Italy. He took Rome 
in 410, died the following year, and was buried 
with a vast treasure in the lied of the River 
Busento. and so that the Romans might not 
discover his remains, the slaves who buried him 
were put to death. 

Alban, St, who flourished in the latter part of the 
3rd century, was horn at Veroiamium (where 
St. Albans now stands) and served as a soldier 
under Diocletian at Rome. Later he was con- 
verted to Christianity, and was for a time a 
renowned preacher of that religion, finally 
suffering martyrdom. Offa. king of the Mer- 
cians. built a monastery to his memory near 
Verulamium, four or five hundred years later. 
St. Alban’s Day in the Calendar of the Roman 
Church is June 22nd, and in that of the Anglican 
Church June 17th. 

Albani, Madame (1852-1930), stage name of 
Marie Louise Emma Lajeimesse, Canadian 
operatic soprano. Made her first appearance 
in England at Covent Garden in 1872 and was 
for many years a leading prlma donna, achiev- 
ing great celebrity as Elsa in Lohengrin. Made 
D.B.E. in 1925. 

Albert, King ol the Belgians, K.G.. D.F.C. (1875- 
, 1934). son of the Count of Flanders, succeed- 

ing his uncie, Leopold II.. Dec. 1 7, 1909. His 
brave part in the war of 1914-18 won him 
lasting fame. , Killed while mountaineering in 
the Ardennes. 

Albert, Brines Francis Augustus Charles Em- 
manuel, Cos r * net V , , i i . ‘ -1 -t ' < 

: On his nnirriage with the Queen in 1840 Parlia- 
ment ftranie n i • nsf of 0,900 a year. 
Flie prince adapted himself with considerable 
success i th ( uitu- of 1 i ,ti «, and 
gradually secured the confidence and esteem of 
, statesmen and public- alike. The great Exhibi- 
tion of 1853 owed much of its success to his 
efforts. Ha died of typhoid fever in December, 

; 1831. The Albert- Memorial forms a national 
tribute to his memory. 

Albertos Magnus, St. to. 1206-30) was a distin- 
guished German philosopher, and voluminous 
writer on the occult sciences. Bishop of 
- Ratisbon from 1260. His dabblings in alchemy 
and astrology gained him wide notoriety. 
Alcibiad.es (e. 450-404 b.c.), treacherously killed 
oo in battle at Melissa, Rhrygfa, was the celebrated! 


Athenian statesman and general, pupil and 
friend of Socrates, 

Alcoek, Sir Waiter Galpiri, M.V.O., Mus. Doc,, 

F. R.C.O. (1861-19475, English' ■■musician; emi- 
nent: both as organist and composer of church 
music. Ha played at the Coronations of King 
Edward VII, King George V and King George 
VI. Organist to Salisbury Cathedral, 1919- 
47, anu Professor of Organ at Royal College 

. of Music, 1893-1 089. Asst. Organist at West- 
minster Abbey 189(5-1916. Elected Chairman 
of Council of English Church Music, 1937, 

Alcott, Louisa May (1832-88), leading American 
authoress; the charm and naturalness of her 
writings made her a favourite among children’s 
authors, and her books are still read on both 
sides of the Atlantic. Her most famous book. 
Little Women, appeared in 1S6S. 

Alenin (735-804), scholar and ecclesiastic, was a 
leader of the Carblingiaii Renaissance. His 
works include poems and historical and theo- 
logical writings. 

Alclred (d, 1069), a powerful ecclesiastic of the 11th 
century in great favour with the Conqueror, 
whom he crowned. Was Bishop of Worcester 
(1044-60), and Archbishop of York (1000- 
1009). 

Alekhine, Dr. (Aljachin? Alexander (1392-1046), 
world chess champion, 1927-35, 1837-4(5, 1087- 
46. 

Alembert, Jean le Rond D’ (1717-1783), a Parisian 
mathematician and philosopher who achieved 
great eminence by Ms numerous scientific works, 
including the Theory of the Winds and the 
• Precession of the E>piinoxts. 

Alexander o£ Hillsborough, Viscount, I'.C., G.H. 
(b. 1885), Chan, of Duchy of Lancaster, 1951 ; 
Min. of Defence, 1940-50 ; First Lord of the 
Admiralty, 1929-81 and 1040-46. 

Alexander ol Tunis, Field-Marshal Earl, P.C., K.C.. 

G. C.B., G.C.M.G., D.S.O, (b. 1391), soldier and 
statesman. Commander of 1st Div. at Dun- 
kirk: O.-in-O. Southern Command. 1940-42; 
G.O.G. in 'Burma, 1942, when he conducted a 
masterly retreat; C.-in-C, Middle East, 1942- 
43, when he was largely responsilile for driving 
the enemy out of North: Africa; C.-in-C. Allied 
Armies in Italy, 1944: and Supreme Allied 
Commander, Mediterranean, 1914-45, when lie 
successfully led a. force drawn from many 
different nations, Gov.-On. of Canada, 1946- 
52; Min of Defence. 1052. 

Alexander, Samuel, O.M.. LL.D., LStt.D. (1859- 
1938), a British philosopher. Was Professor nf 
Philosophy at the Victoria University of Man- 
chester, 1803-1024. Author of Moral Order 
end Progress. Art and the Material, and many 
.papers on philosophical subjects; 

Aloxaader H. of Russia (1813-1831!, succeeded his 
father, the Emperor Nicolas, In 1855. In ,1881 he 
emancipated 23 millions of serfs. On March IS, 
1 881 . was assassinated by bombs thrown beneath 
his carriage in St. Petersburg by Nihilists, 

Alexander the Great (350-323 h.c.), King of. 
Maeedon. succeeded Ids father Philip in 338 g.c,, 
and from the first showed himself fitted for 
mighty military exploits. He conquered in 
turn the Thebans, the Persian Satraps, over- 
threw Darius, overran Syria and Phmrticia, 

E eased himself of ail the cities along the 
iterranean. conquered Egypt, founded 
Alexandria, and finally retired upon Babylon, 
where he died eleven days later, 

Alexandra, Queen (1844-1925?. d. of Christian DC. 
of Denmark, married to the I’rincu of Wales 
(afterwards Edward VII. J on March 10, 1863. 
Queen from Jan. 22, 1001, to May <5, 1010. 
Alfleri, Count Vittorio (1749-1803), , the Italian, 
poevwas the author of twenty-one tragedies 
and six comedies. 

Alfonso the Wise (1221-1284), ft celebrated King 
of Leon and Castile, founder fit the legal ©ode 
which became the basis of Spanish laris- 
1 prudence, a libera! patron of literature rad 
science, paruruiarly of astronomy; dethroned 


by his ooo Siuidiofn 12«2. . . 

1 r o c e 't , -( i s hi her 

lothelwulf. Mug of the West Saxons, at the age 
of twenty- two, and .found huaseif in conflict 
with the Danes from the outset. After six 


years of cmaacmsful effort he took refuge in the 
Isle of Atheiney, but the foliowto* year defeated 
the Danes in great force at Edington (Ethan dun). 


I 
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Xater, the Danes again invaded the country - , 
and the rest of Alfred's reign was occupied in 
conflict, He died at fifty-two, after a, reign of 
thirty years, and was tinned at, Winchester, 

Alington, Very Rev. Cyril Argentine, D.D. (b. 

1872) , Dean of Durham sines 3933. Head- 
master of Eton, 1916-33. 

Allbutt, Ef. Hon. Sir (Thomas) Clifford, P.C., 
Iv.O.B,, M.D., F.R.S. (1836-3925), an eminent 
English physician, known for his studies of ner- 
vous pathology, and as the inventor of the short . 
clinical thermometer. Was Regius Professor of 
Physic at Cambridge University, 1892-1925. 

Alien, (Charles) Grant Blairftndie (1848-1899), 
better known as Grant Alien, a popular writer 

and novelist possessing a wide range, of subjects, 

writing eaually well on science, literature, and 
art, and achieving note in the field of fiction. 

Allan, Sir Hugh Percy, G.O.V.O., Mus.D. (3809- 
1940). Director of the Royal College of Music, 
1918-37 '. Professor of Music at Oxford, 1918-4(3. 

AHenby, Field-Marshal Viscount, G.O.B., G.O.M.G., 
G.C.V.O. (1861-1936), brilliant cavalry soldier. 
Served on Western front, 1914-16; commanded 
in Palestine. 1917-18, capturing Jerusalem on 
December Oth, 1917. High Commissioner for 
Egypt, 13)19-25. 

AUeync, Edward (1566-1626), a famous actor, 
contemporary of Shakespeare ami founder of 

Dulwich College. 

Alma-Tadema, Sir Lawrence, O.M., R.A, (1 836— 
1912), the son Of a Netherlands notary, was edu- 
cated at Antwerp, and came to England in 
38(59, where he soon made a name for himself as 
a painter of classical pictures of great beauty of 
colour and delicate design. 

Amery, Rt. Hon. Leopold Stennett, P.C., C.TL (l>. 

1873) , politician, war correspondent, mountain- 
eer, and author. Served as See. of State for 
Colonies, 1921-29, and for India and Burma, 
1940-45. His works include The Times History 
of the South African War , The Stranger of the 
Ulysses, and In the Rain and the Sun. 

Amptae, Andre Marie (1775-183(5), a celebrated 
(French, mathematician who devoted himself 
successfully to the study of electricity and 
magnetism, and was the first to propound the 
electro-dynamic theory. 

Amundsen, Captain Roald (1872-19285, Nor- 
wegian explorer, in 1897 was a member of the 
Gerlaehe expedition. In 1906 navigated the 
North-west passage; in 1011 get out on a South 
polar finest, and early in 19 L‘2 the news came 
that he had succeeded in reaching the South 

' Pole. In 1025 endeavoured to reach North 
Pole in an aeroplane and was given up for lost, 
hut returned four weeks later. In 1926 he 
flew over the North Pole. He finally lost his 
fife in the Arctie in 1928, when attempting to 
help the rescue of the Nobile expedition. 

Anacreon (e. 560-475 b.p.}. the celebrated Greek 
poet whose Odea hold a high place in poetic 
literature. 

Anaxagoras (500-428 b.o.) was a famous Greek 
philosopher of the Ionic School, among whose 
pupils were Socrates, Pericles, and Euripides. 

Anaximander (611-547 n.c.), a celebrated Greek 
philosopher. He is said to have iwen the 
first to note the obliquity of the ecliptic, in- 
vented geographical maps, and laid down the 
theory that the moon shone with light borrowed 
from the sun. 

Andersen, Hans Christian (1305-1875), perhaps the 
most gifted writer of fairy tales the world has 
known, MU Lius Evcntyr (The Story of My 
Life) is as interesting as his fairy tales, which 
include The Ugly Duckling, The Little Mermaid, 
TheE myerofs New Clothes, The Little M atehseUer 
Born and died in Denmark. 

Anderson, Elizabeth Garrett, M.D. £1830-19171. 
one of the first English women to enter the medical 
profession. Practised in London for many years. 

In 1908-8 was Mayor of Aideburgh, her native 
town, and the first woman to be a mayor. 

Andrade, Professor E. N. da C., F.R.S. (b. 1887), 
physicist; Dir. Royal Institution, 1950-52; 
Quain Professor of Physics, University of Lon- 
don, 1928—49; author of The. Structure of the 
Atom, Simple Science (with Julian Huxley) ; The 
Atom and its Energy; Isaac Newton. Poems 
and Songs, publ. 1949. 

Andrea del Sarto (1487-1531). This celebrated 
son of a, Florentine tailor was one of the great 
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Italian artists of his time, known as the “ fault- 
less; painter," Most of the famous galleries of 
the world contain examples of his magnificent 
fresco and other painting, mainly dealing with 

religious subjects. 

Andrde, Salomon August (1854-1897), a Swedish 
explorer who attempted in 3397 to reach the 
North Pole by balloon, but, except for a mes- 
sage by pigeon despatched two days after his 
ascent, was not heard of again until in August 
1930 a Norwegian scientific expedition led by 
Dr. Gunnar Horn discovered the remains of 
the Andrce expedition on White Island The 
discovery included a log-book, sketch maps and 
the diaries kept by Am tree. A translation of 
these was published in English In 1931. 

Angelico, Fra (1387-1455), a famous Italian 
painter of religious subjects, mostly In the form 
of frescoes, of which the best examples are at 
Florence. 

Anseli, Sir Norman (b. 1874), a distinguished 
author and publicist. Was Labour M.P. for 
N. Bradford 1929-31. His works include Ike 
Economic Chaos and The Peace Treaty (191 Oi, 

The Great Illusion (1910) and The Money 
Game (1923). Was awarded the Nobel prize for 
Peace for 3933. 

Angstrom, Anders Jonas (1814-74). Swedish 
hvsicint, who- e life was devoted, to the study of 
eat, magnetism and spectroscopy, and in all 
three he contributed greatly to scientific know- 
ledge. The unit used for measuring the wave- 
length of light was named Angstrom in his 
honour, . 

Anne, Quean (3665-1714), Queen of Great Britain 
arid Ireland from 1702 to the time of her death, 
was a daughter of James II., and succeeded 
WiUiam III., her cousin. During her reign 
England, in alliance with Austria, Holland, 
Prussia, Savoy, and Portugal, entered upon 
the War of the Spanish Succession. Anne’s 
reign has been called the Augustan Age of 
Britain because of the many eminent men of 
letters who flourished during that period. She 
was the last of the Stuarts to occupy the 
British throne, and the first monarch to be 
styled Sovereign of Great Britain, the union 
between England and Scotland dating from 

. 1707.. 

Anouilh, Jean (b, 1910), most successful con- 
temporary playwright in France ; writes III the 
French classical tradition of happiness, conflict, 
and suffering. Several plays have been trans- 
lated into English, Including Romeo et Jeannette 
(Fading Mansion), Enrvdice (Point of Departure 
Z’Invitaiiem au Chdteau (Ring Round the 
Moon), and he has made a number of Aims, 

• including M. Vincent and: Pattes Blanches. 

Anselm, St. (1033-3.109), Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, was a native of Aosta, and succeeded 
Lanfranc as English Primate. H e was in serious 
conflict with William Rufus on the question of 
ecclesiastical rights, and for a tune suffered 
exile. Under Henry I. he regained power, 
making a compromise with that monarch which 
enabled him to carry on his theological work in 
comparative harmony. lie died at Canterbury, 
and was canonised in 1494. his day being 
celebrated in the Roman Church on April 21st. 

Anson, George, 1st Baron (1697-1782), a navigator 
of great, eminence, whose Voyage round the 
World is stiil a popular book of adventure. 

He won many victories, obtained a peerage, 
rose to full Admiral's rank in the Navy, and 
served two terms as First Lord of the Admiralty, 

Anstey, Fred, pseudonym of Thomas Anstey 
Guthrie (1856-1934), English humorist and 
playwright. Vice Versa (1832) is his lies', 
known work. His other works included The 
Trass Bottle, The Man from lilankley’s. The. Last 
Load, also translations from the works of 
Moli&re and numerous contributions to Punch, 
whose staff he joined in 1886. 

Antoninus Plus (86-101), Emperor of Rome from * 
A.D. 138 to 161, was the successor of Hadrian, 
and formed an agreeable contrast to most of the 
Roman Emperors, In that he endeavoured to 
govern more with ari eye to the public well- 
being than his own personal pleasure. It was 
during his reign that the wall between the Forth 
and Clyde was buiit. 

Antonius Marcus or Mark Antony (c. $3-30 b.o.). 
celebrated Roman Triumvir and General ; a, 
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warm supporter of Uieisar: but engaged in 
intriguea after the latter. s .death,, Witowas 


opposed by Brutus andHwasius. (1474-1583). the author of 
til. ™ifh ifevntian Queen Cleopatra is th? Ariosto, »«uow> .y* n( *h B; most eete* 


Si With the Egyptian Queen Oleopirtra is the AriWM^i-w^ the. mwTdete* 

subject of Shakespeare a play. , Committed : Orkmm x*n Italian poets. : In addition to his 

^ a many comedies, satires 

native of Upper Egypt, and according to Ins « Aristides) , a Greek writer, and founder 
own .Accounts spent much -time ^.^hdiotwitlv wtawssi nroae romance;: flourished •■in... 


prominent people 

increase the power of the flame, by ’istog a 
chimney glass and circular with. He was 

Swiss physician. . ho ,i,thn» nf 


own account. -spsf*»- ****»« *** 

levU He i 1 f tl est-anown saints 
of ’’the Roman calendar, and his festival is on 
January 17th, He was believed to give .relief 
to those -who appealed to_ him when. suffering 


iXtSHHUflS (Of AWSUUOSJ, .4 "S' KSailfsd in 

of' the school ol prosa romance,; flounshen in 
the 2 1 ^nturyT Hi M nn Ta » «« 

, < om the moat celebrated work* iff 

_ iwmprsl WM 


f who appealed to hhii Avhen suffering ti< ^n- /r^n-4A7 t* rM the Athenian general* was 
^ipelas, from which tradition the name ArfeM^(530T^7vB^) ; ac M eTe a fame ii&iM 


Bfc. Anfchonv4 Fire is given to the disease, t . 

Apelles, the .famous Greet painter,. flourished .m 
the time of Alexander the Great, whosiy friend- 
ship he enjoyed. t His .•ipiire.W- Jmwtjw- 
t to tr iim Escutejnu 
in Cos, has been accounted the most perfect 
Picture of antiquity. • 

Apsert, Nicholas a752rl841).-, sometimes known as 
Francois Appert, invented the method of 
preserving animal and vegetable foods hy means 


^of hohle descent* and first achieved tame at the 
bUtio of Marathon, 490 b.c. He was renowned 
no less for his valour than for his scrupulous 
honelS-and a desire tod o Justly to others; 
he was sumainea the oust. : . 

Aristippus <c. 435-35ft n.a), founded the Cyrenaic 
school of philosophy, which taught that sensual 
pfe Sure m* the ouly happiness. He w j 
native of Cyrene, in Africa, but became a pupil 
of Socrates, and settled in Athens. ■.■ . re-., s 


preserving animal and vegetable foods hy means df.tbe 

dFhermetically sealed cans or tins. He had no Aristophanes & 


■ Scientific training.' but Ids painstaking work and 
couiifcfosB experiments bore the mark of a ti ue 
. scientist. His revolutionary methods, paved 
the wav for the creation of a vast wood industry 
which cans millions of tons of food a year. 

Appleton, Sir Edward Victor, G.B.E., F.K.b. (b. 


nstopn&nes tc. 

foremost Athenian. play. wTitemand the greatest, 
of the Greek comic poets. He is wid to h«*'« 

these onlv have survived. Lim arc, . >uii os 
satire- and deal unsparingly with the people 
and institutions of hi.i time. 


ppleton, Sir Edward Victor, G.B.E., F .R.b. to- • b r 3 the most -fanunm of 
ISP'i), physicist. From 1920 worker l under '* (. S4-L. MJ. ® mm* 


It! hr ford at < nhr. ige His re arches into : 
the propagation of wireless waves led to a {tree™ 
advance in: this branch of science. Awarded j 
Kobe! Prize for Physics In 1947 ; Pres. Brit. 

Aquinas! Thomas Si;. (1225-1274), the "Father of 
: Moral Philosophy," was a native, of Southern • 
Itniv and came of a noble family. In Uto 


‘ i . hii to,! Ifscinte of 
Plato, after whose death he retired from Atheiis. 
and later on undertook the education o» 
Alexander, afterwards known as 
Great. Subsequently at Athens lie estabh-died 
the Lyceum anti founded the peripatetic school 
of philosophy, which has bad great mlluenci. 
n non the expansion of thought. 


Italy and came of a noble family, in i oirRichard (173”-I7i)2) was a native 

ohied th D uinicans.iind the remainder Arkwright, Sir «}““*' f barber ami 


of Ms life wus spent m religious pilgrimages and 
disputations. In 1283 he visited London. I-Io 
left, behind him numerous theological and 
ph n oi a < il writ tags A grt it power. He was 
canonised in 1323. , 

Arago, Dotninirtue Franooi3 Jean (3 < SS-18 j 3), 
a French astronomer and n: it ural philosopher pi 
■ creafc eminence, whose researches added much 
to our knowledge of electricity and magnetism, 
HiS expositions of the polarisation of light did 
much to advance that branch of science. ■ 
Ar am, Eugene (1704-1759), was a schoolmaster of 
considerable learning, and lived at Jvnares- 
borough, in Yorksliire. from 1734 to 1745, m 
which latter year a friend of his, one Daniel 
Clark, suddenly disappeared. Soon after, Aram 
also quitted Knaresborough. In i7o9, • whne 
Aram was teaching in a school at Lynn, a 


Er&WTisUb* V i 1” 

of Preston, and in cany me a barber aim 
travelling hairtSealor. Becoming Inierasted in 
mccbantcai problems, he set himscU the task 
of ive rv at ur 1 tomaptmung 
machine. Hargreaves’ spinning-jenny was then 
the leading machine, but tlie yarn it iwotiiiccd 
could only be used for weft; it was not aim*;. 
1 t jnongh for ’ rp tlire id vrigh 

th fore experin i nti by > > *n 
arrangement of rollers that moved with ddlercnt 
velocities, hv succeeded in perfecting bis * muu- 
>s frame,” which su fhlly >«• «a «a 
that could t fi used for warp as well as lor •»««. 
He took out hi st l ten } i '< ' ' 

ing into partnership with Mr, Jededlab Btrutt, 
of Derby, became, a manufacturer on, a large 
scale, in 1771 establishing; the find splaadhg- 
:nl!i worked by water-power. 


Aram was teaching in a «cnooi at uynn, a ; nuu wwwsi >» 

skeleton : was discovered at Ivnaresborough, Armstrong, Lord, L.B., F.ltjs. llHio 'Hhiuj, m 

Biiwui, (UO, ,„v,„ ,„ >T ,w rtf fhft hv< ran ii; CKinC arid Otl® 


an t was t h 1 to be tl ' « Da lurk tor of the h In he At mid > * 

Thj s was denied ;hy a man named Houseman machinery for the better utibKLion of w.»trr- 
In such a manner as to causa suspicion to fall power. Daring the Crimean \Var he Produceu 

upon him, and he was arrested, whereupon he his famous " Armstrong gun, the hEgycat that 

confessed that Clark had been murdered in his had up to that time been constructed. Lfter 
presence bv Aram, arid that his body Woukl be his immense works at Elswick bscainc the I'niei 
ji Robe Cave carch diaclo est bment in this ms try i e maim 
the actual skeleton, and Aram was also arrested. ' facturo'of guns and shir* oi war. , 

i tried at York, found guilty, and executed. Lord Armstrong,: Anthony tAnthony ^ Aruistiong w mini, 
Lvtton’s novel, Eugene Amm, and Tom Hood's 0.11.1*1., M.C. lb. 18971, British novelist, btei* 
dwunattc jxiem. The ,l> i < ' e Aram, s’ trllmtc * > »i His tan 

effectivelv deal with the romantic story. work! include li amorj at mte, Jm Mmma 

Archer, Frederick James (“Fred”) (I857-138B). Alibi. The Haughty Princes*. . 

v : a fardiifite jockey formeveral years, winner of Anwstroagi Ptot Henry JEawaja, . P.R.8. <1848- 
. . r.ni„o- t., . imwi. * nia«mmi*h.«» Riurlteh chcwilst who ior 


a lavounte joesey ior mivwrai ye;n-M, lyumus pi j Riimnvug, i '•"iWf-.irs’yv:- 

in ling ra i first Bert lling to ! iW i i c ,n>n. -i .ir*- 
l>im ’in 1877. Rode 2,748 -winners daring hfa \ many years was Professor oi OnemuM.iT «t the 

turf career. 1 City and Guild -f C Ue e. An th Hvnut ghm, 

Archer, Williat - 1 n -> x > „ 1 1 I made ex temdve t v , e , j 

dramatic critic who was a disciple of Ibsen, and-: general chemistry. ' . , ' 

1 a largi *’ <i oduci lat d«un < ? f , 1 * u it a 1 .. > 1 -> l ~i Ar i 

the Engl i ! m ted I s coi h im 1 * ts’ , , 1 * Me * *nt m 

plete works in eleven volumes. His own writ- ; of great popularity hi his day. He composed 

ing int le the ver nocossfui drama, 2 ms r ballad t T a ind at •< r r L«n 

0 triaJcsb, ! un de , a Vaux.li ° i i 

Aec nedes 87-212 n > 1 > t , > > a < . g periods. 1 r 

i i "1= wer x x lea w as , . <* a 1 - *vt 

we- are indebted for .the -discovery of the prin- S popular songs were Muk, Mtnmm ial mui 
ciptes of the lever and si •>* .n gravity. <-■ 1 Th e th Is* * a a 

for the invention of the famous nrclnmcdcaii ! Arnold. General of the Army Henry XL (1888- 


' bearing hia name, which jar one nrss 'tmus-i ' war. - • ■ 

nti l ' > .ru t air to cm .eat® * l A note Matthew (182 -a-- a of 1) !% w 

C (62nd. M.) 



f, 
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Arnold, achieved a high reputation as “nd | t 
critic. As the proponnder of the principles ot 
*' sweetness and light." as well as by histmu^- 
fnl verse, he secured a uia place amongst the 

litorarv men of the Victorian era. , f 

Arnold, Thomas, D.D. (179S-184S.). heatoi^fcr 
"of Rugby from 1828 to his death. His influence 
it Tiwiiy was s s to give t lnsfcituti m 

supreme position amiQnf Tvnghsh public schopis. < 

A man of intense spiritual feeling, of a sm- . 
pathetic and lovable nature, jet possessed .of. , 
all the necessary attributes of scholarship, he . 
. was greatly est "1 v enerated. 

Arrhenius, Prof. Svante August <1859-1927). be- 
came Director .of the Physico-chemical: DUPt, of 
the Nobel Inst., 1905. An eminent scientist, the 
originator of the theory of electrolytic association. 
Arrol, Sir William (1880-1013). the ^wtdi-know: n • 
contractor and engineer, whose _flrm buflt th 
Tay, Forth, and London Tower Bridges as welt 
aa the Manchester Ship Canal. Originally a 
piecer in a cotton-mill, and later a working 

Art&xerxeswiis the name liortie by several ancient 
Persian kings, some of whom achieved great dis- 
tinction. The first Artoxerxes was the son ot 
Xerxes, and reigned from 46» b.c. for 40 years . 
he was succeeded by Darius II. !4i.4-40.) B.f .), 
who in tum was followed by Artaxerses II., 
who reigned 45 years. The last to bear the 
name of Artaxerxes was the founder ot the , 
Sassanidm dynasty, A.o. 223. 

Arthur, a famous British chiettam and supposed 
king, who is stated to have flourished ui the nth 
century, and around whose life many beautiful 
legends have been written, including Lora 
Tennvson's Idylls of the King. 

Arundel, Thomas, Archbishop of Canterbury (I3o3- 
141 4), in the reigns of Richard II. and Henry 1I-. 
previously Bishop of Ely aud Archbishop of 
York and for a time Lord Chancellor. An 
active politician and bitter enemy of heresy. 
Ashfteld, Lord, P.C. <1874-19481, President Board 
of Trade. 1916-19; M.P. Ashtqn-under-Lyne, 
1916-20 : appointed first Chairman of the 
London Passenger Transport Board created in 

1933 'v ;• C ; ,;v, r;: 1 ; • , . ‘ 

Aske, Robert, the leader of the Pilgrimage of Grace, 
directed, against the Reformation ; executed 
1537 

Asoka (r. 268-220 b.c.), Emperor of India from e. 
264-228 B.c. and the most powerful ruler of his 
time, his Empire extending from the Himalayas 
to what is now Madras. He was the first riiler 
to embrace Buddhism and accord it recognition. 
Becoming a Buddhist in 262 B.c. lie turned aside 
in disgust from the thought of his earlier null- 
tary conquests, and attempted by missionary 
propaganda to spread Buddhism throughout 
his lands. There are some 35 valuable and 
interesting inscriptions on rocks and Pillars, 
etc,, mainly of religious or moral import. _ He 
gave great impetus to Buddhism by organising 
it as the state religion. , 

Asquith Herbert Henry, 1st Earl of Oxford and 
Asquitb(1852-1928), Liberal statesman : Home 
Sec. in Gladstone’s 1S92-95 government; Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in Camphell-Bajiner- 
man's government l introduced first provision 
for old-aae pensions and succeeded as Prime 
Minister in' 1908, which he held till 1910. Ite- 
signed leadership of Liberal Party in 1920, His 
second wife, Margot Asquith, & witty and 
. brilliant, society woman, died in 1945. 

Asser, a Welsh monk of the tenth century, author 
of a remarkable life of King Alfred. 

Astor, John Jacob (1763-1848), the founder of the 
Astor family of millionaires, was a native of , 
, Heidelberg, and emigrating to America, went j 
out to the North- West and began trading m i 
furs, soon building up a large fortune, which he j 
wisely invested in New York real estate, which j 

rapidly increased in value. ■■■. j 

Astor, Nancy Witcher. Viscountess, G.H. tb. 18<9), I 
. widow of the 2nd Viscount Astor (1879-1952). ; 
First woman M.P. to take her sea t in the House : 
of Commons, an American by birtn, 

Atatiirk, Kemal <1881-1938), builder of modern j 
Turkey. A line soldier, lie defended the Dar- 
danelles against the British in 1915 and drove : 
The Greeks out of Turkey in 1922. president 
f : of the Turkish Republic, and virtually dictator 
3,923-38, 


wrote numerous letters in support of Christian 
doctrine, and under Julian was recalled to. 
Alexandria* ThO AtiianatJa^i ci'eed lB supposed 
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Aurelius,. Marcus Antoninus. See. Marcus 
Aurelius Antoninus. 

Anriol, Vincent (b. 1884), French politician. 
Toted against surrender in 1940, was interned 
and escaped to London in 1943. Became 
President of the French National Assembly, 
1940, and of the Fourth Republic, 1947. 

Aumngzib (1618-1707), the last of the Great 
Moguls, Emperors of Hindustan ; succeeded 
his father Shah J'ehan in 1058 and reigned until 
his death. He was a ruler of ability, and 
greatly extended his empire by conquest, but his 

: zeal for Mahomedanism aroused the hatred of 
the Hindus, and when he died the; disruption 
of the vast Mogul territory followed rapidly. 

Austen, Jane (1775-1817), author of Emma, 
Mansfield Pari:, Narthanaer Abbey, Perstmsion, 
Pride and Prejudice, and Sense and Sensibility. 
Though confining herself to the personal rela- 
tions of the English middle classes, she combined 
artistry, accuracy, imaginative power, satiric 
humour, sense, and genuine feeling with the 
ability to create a vast range of living charac- 

: tors, and is often considered the most perfect 
English novelist. 

Austin,: 1st Baron, K..B.E. (1860-1941). was the 
well-known English motor manufacturer. He 
was the pioneer of the small ear— the 7-horee- 
power car — watch he put on the market in 
1921. . 

Austin, Alfred (1835-1913). was educated at 
London University, and in 1801 published 
a satire called The Season, which contained 
some vigorous verse of undoubted promise. 
For some years he was connected with The 
Standard as leader writer, and also wrote for the 
Quarterly Review. Between 1870 and his 
death some half-dozen volumes of poems were 
Issued by hint. lie was appointed Laureate in 
1890, after the office had been vacant four 
years. 

Avolrary, Lord, P.C.. F.R.S. (1834-1913), banker, 
scientist, and politician. Best known to the 
world under the name he bore until 1900 of 
Sir John Lubbock. His writings cover a con- 
siderable field, and are marked by a keen 
observation of natural phenomena and animal 
and vegetable life. As a member of the House 
of Commons he had the credit of securing the 
statutory observance of Bunk Holiday.-). 

Averoes (Ibn Rosha) (1120-9S), the great Arabian 
philosopher, last and most famous thinker of 
Moslem Spain. He studied philosophy, theo- 
logy. and jurisprudence. Succeeded his father ] 
as a judge, and wrote his famous comments on i 
Aristotle, His doctrine of the unity of intellect 
played a large part in medieval philosophy. 

Ayrton, William Edward, F.It.S. (1847-1908), 
English physicist, who devoted himself to the 
study of electrical : physics, and spent some 
years In the public service of India, and in 
teaching science in Japan. , Was the inventor 
of electrical measuring instruments. His wife, 
Mrs. Hertlia Ayrton (1854-1923), assisted him 
in his researches, and became known for. her 

: scientific work oil the electric, arc and other 
subjects. Was the inventor of the Ayrton 
anti-gas Fan. which was first used’ by the 
British Foret in 1910. ; 

Azsam Pasha, Abdel Rahman lb. 1893), Egyptian j 
diplomat. Sec. Clen. Arab League. 1945. 


Baber or Babar (Zakir ud-dm-Mahometf (1483- j 
1580), founder of the Mogul dynasty which ruled | 
Northern India, for three centuries, and a ' 
descendant of T, me 1; ne. 

Bach, Johann Sebastian a 1585-1750). Born at j 
Eisenach, Germany, became one of the greatest ' 
composers in history ausi was the ** Father ” of * 
modern music. During his appointment us; 
organist at the Tkoinaskirche, Leipzig, ho com- ! 
posed all his great devotional music, including 
the wonderfui Ft Matthew and St. John Pas- I 
along, and the Mass in 3 5 Minor, His incessant i 
labour affected his eyes, and in 1749 he became I 
totally blind. ' ■ ■ ■ 

Bach, Karl Padipp Emanuel (1714-88), 3rd son i 
of the foregoing, Hi$ numerous compositions ', 
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include over £00 sonatas and other solos. 53 
concert!, and many songs. Was an eminent 
musician of his time and was largely responsible 
for the sonata form, 

Baekhaus, Wilhelm {!>. 1884), a German pianist 
who made early and highly successful appear- 
anees as a ■virtuoso, anil tot appeared in 
London in 1901. One of the most gifted ot 
present-day pianists, he became Professor of the 
Piano at the Royal College of Music, Manchester, 

y 1905, w - Lw 

Bacon, Francis, Lord Vcrulam, and Viscount 
St. Albans (1501-1020), was one of the greatest 
of English philosophers and statesmen, who was 
Attorney-General to Elizabeth, and under 
James I. became Lord Chancellor. His 
political career was tarnished by certain acts 
of corruption, for which he paid the penalty, 
but his writings were marked by keen insight, 
brillianer of language, and a depth; of thought 
which place them in the tot rank of philo- 
sophical literature. His Novum Qrganim and 
his Essays are splendid monuments of learning 
and wisdom. 

Bacon, Roger (1214-1204), the Franciscan friar, 
was a man of remarkable gifts, of great learning 
and inventive power. In an age of darkness he 
was the first to insist on the importance of 
experiment and can claim the title of founder 
of experimental science. Optics, explosives, 
engines, mechanical flight came within the range 
of his researches. The invention of gunpowder 
has been attributed to him, but without ade- 
quate evidence. For a long time he was looked 
upon as an alchemist and sorcerer, though of 
late his discoveries have been more truly 

. appreciated. 

Baden-Powoll, Lt.-Gen. Lord, O.M., G.C.M.G., 
G.C.V.O., K.C.B. (1857-1941), brilliant cavalry 
soldier, famous for his defence of Mafeking In 
the South African War. Founded the organisa- 
tion of Boy Scouts (19085 and Girl Guides (1910) 
to promote good citizenship in , the:: rising 
generation. Chief .Scout of the World. 1 921-41 . 

Baer, Kari Ernst von (1792-1870), Russian 
zoologist, born in Estonia and studied in 
Germany ; he was the founder of the science 
of comparative embryology, and: was the 
discoverer of the human ovuin. 

Baffin, William (1584-1622), was a dlstin gulahed 
navigator and explorer who, in 1616, dis- 
covered the bay which separates the north- 
east coast of British North America from Green- 
land, and bears his name. 

Bagehot, Walter (1820-77), English economist 
and journalist. Editor of the Economist, I860-' 
77. Wrote three books of lasting importance. 
The English Constitution, 1807, Physics and 
Politics, 1872, and Lombard Street, a description 
of the Money Market, 1873. lit; was among the 
first to advocate the creation of Life Reera to 
strengthen the House of Lords. 

Bailey, Sir Abo, Bart., K.O.M.G. (1864-1940), was 
a millionaire mine-owner in S, Africa, where he 
owned over 109,000 acres.. Donor of £100,009 
to the Royal Institute of International Affato, 
of which he was an active supporter. Born In 
Gape Colony and fought in the Boer War with 
the South African light Horae, which force be 
largely helped to finance. 

Baird, Jolrn Lodio (18S8--1040), invented the 
Televisor and the Noctovisor ; Man.: Dirsetor 
Baird Television, Ltd. 

Baker, Sir Benjamin, K.C.B.', K.C.M.G., F.R.S. 
(1846-1907), an eminent engineer. He was con- 
sulting -engineer to the Egyptian Government 
for the Assouan Dam. joint engineer with Sir 
John Fowler of the Forth Bridge, ami engineer 
of the Central London Tulie Railway, 

Baker, Sir Herbert I R >< MR 
was an eminent architect who deafened the 
r.k of Engl i i klen Hon Jxibrd. an 
with the Jute Sir B, Lutyens, New Delhi. 

Lai: ‘ r i I I > * ) i! ussmii mb 

andseeue— audeostumc dwtaierwhodeulKued 

settings for Greek tragedies and after 1908 in- 
creased his fame by painting scenarv and deafen- 
ing costumes (dr the Russian Ballet of Herge 
DiaghiJev (q.v.u From luuti until bis death be 
iv. d ; i Baris. Esau plesot h - I aiutiiigs are in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, J -option, and 
the Metropolitan Museum, New York. 

Balboa,' Vasco Nunaa de (1475-1517), Spanish ex- 
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plorer, who was the first European to set eyes 
•upon the Pacific Oman. As a dismrerer he 
ranks second only in tkihimbus. 

Baldwin of Bewrtley, 1st Earl, K.O., P.C. (1 SO" - 
3947) (as Mr. Stanley Baldwin) was the leading 
~ Conservative politician between the two world 
wars and Prime Minister, 3999-2 i, 1924- 29. and 
1035-87* Author of On England and Service of 
.... Ow-Llm. . 

Balfour, Earl of. K.G., P.O., O.M., IMPS. (1R4' 3 - 
.1930). .'(Better taown as Bt. Hon. Arthur 
James Balfour.) Statesman, scholar, and philo- 
: sopher. ■ Became a. Conservative. M,P. in 1874 
and was Prime Minister, 1902-05. In the 
course of his: distinguished career was also Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, First Lord of the Ad- 
. . miralfcy, Foreign Secretary, and Lord President 
• of the Council. Author of the Balfour De-. 
claration on Palestine. 

Baliol, John da, whose widow in 1209 founded the 
college at Oxford which bears his name. 

; iFought for Henry III. against Simon de Mont- 
fort. Died in exile in' 1209. 

Baliol, John (1249-1815). son of the above, com- 
peted with Robert Brace for the Scottish throne, 
and Edward 1. decided in his favour. Only 
reigned four years, when Edward deposed him, 
committing him to the Tower, and finally 
banished him from the country. Bo retired to 
Normandy. His sun, Edward Baliol, recovered 
his father’s kingdom in 1332, and was upheld by 
Edward III. whilst very unpopular by reason of 
hla having given up the south of Scotland to 
the English. He renounced his title and throne 
Jn 1350, and retired to England on an annuity. 
Ball, John (d. 1381), English priest and a louder 
of the Peasant's Revolt, after which he was 
executed. Author of the couplet When Adam 
delved, and Eve span, TP7to was then the, gentleman? 
Ball, Sir Robert Stawell, LL.TX, B.R.R. CIS 10— 
1918), a distinguished astronomer and mathe- 
matician. Wrote many books on astronomical 
subjects and was a popular lecturer. 

Balzac, Honorfi de (1799-1350), one of the greatest 
of French novelists, and the author of over 
eighty novels to which he gave the covering 
title of La Oomidie Mumainc, depicting the 
appetites and passions of the new social class 
horn of the revolution and Napoleon. 
Bampton,Johu(1689-l 751 ),an eminent divine, who 
founded the Oxford Bampton Divinity lectures. 
Bancroft, Sir Squire (1841-1920), one of the host- 
known actor-managers of the later Victorian 
period. Managed the old Prince of Wales 
Theatre In London, in conjunction with Marie 
Wilton (Lady Bancroft), for many years, pro- 
ducing there the popular Robertsonian comedies. 
Banks, Sir Joseph, Bt.. F.R..S. (1743-1820), was 
c* president of. the Royal Society for upwards of 
forty years. As a naturalist- he was one of the 
most eminent men of his time, and encouraged 
science in every form. When Captain Cook 
, made his voyage to the South Seas in 1708, 
Sir Joseph accompanied him for the purpose of 
observing the transit of Venus, He left very 
valuable botanical collections to the British 
Museum. 

Banting, Sir Frederick Grant, K.B.E.. M.G., D.Sc., 
MJ)„ If.R.S. (1891-1041), Canadian physician 
spd discoverer of insulin. Rrof. of Medical Re- 
search, Toronto University, 1923-4 i. In July 
1938 announced a new serum for resuscitating 
the apparently drowned. Killed in an aero- 
plane crash at Trinity Bay, Newfoundland. 
Banfcoek, Sir Granville, Mus. Doc. (3 sob— 1 940), Pro- 
fessor of Music at Birmingham University 1008- 
34 ; Chairman of Trinity Coll, of Music. London. 
Barbirolli, Sir John, F.R.A.M. (b. 3899). British 
musician. Appointed conductor of the Halle 
orchestra, 19-13. Succeeded Toscanini as con- 
ductor of the New York Philharmonic Sym- 
phony Orchestra, 1937-42. 

Barbusse, 1 Henri (1874-1935), noted French author 
and writer of the famous war novel Le Em, 
which is one of the most remarkable and realistic 
of ail war hooks, and portrays in a starkly vivid 
way the experience of the common soldier. 
Baring, The Hon. Maurice, (1874-1945), 

was an English author, poet and essayist with 
an original viewpoint, and an interesting writer 
on Hussia, 

Baring-Gouid, Rev. Sabine (1834-1924). was the 
author of numerous novels, including John 
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Tterrina, Court Loyal, end Mchalah, Also wrote 
Onward, Christian Soldiers. 

Barker,' Sir Herbert Atkinson (1899-1950), the 
•noted specialist inmanipulativesurgery. Deve- 
loped a highly successful osteopathic technique, 

Barnardo, Dr. Thomas John (1848-1905), the 
founder of the well-known homes for orphan- 
waifs, for some forty years devoted himself 
to the protection, education and advancement 
of destitute children. ■ 

Barnaio, Barney il.srci-O"', bom in London and 
originally named Isaacs : took the name 
Bmmto after using it as a comic turn in an 
East End . music-hall. Emigrated to South 
Africa when twenty- two, and, after working in 
a circus and as a pedlar, made a vast fortune in 
diamonds and gold and became a dug land- 
owner on the Rand. Committed suicide by 
jumping overboard the ship that was carrying 
him to England on a health cruise. : His son. 
Woolf Ba.mn.to (1895-1948), lived in England 
and was well-known as a racing motorist' and 
all-round sportsman. 

Barnes, Rt. Rev. Ernest William, D.D., F.R.S. 
<b. 1874), Bishop of Birmingham, 1924 : Fellow 
Trin. Coll,, Camb. 1898-1910. A brilliant 
mathematician and to religion a “ modernist,” 
is the author of a number of scientific and reli- 
gious works, and of the famous sermon. Should 
Such a Faith Offend? 

Barnum, Phineas Taylor (1870-1891), was 
America’s most famous showman, and origi- 
nator of Ramuiu and Bailey’s “ Greatest Show 
on Earth.” _ _ 

Barr, Archibald, D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S., F.R.S.E. 
(1853-1031), Scottish engineer and inventor; 
his numerous inventions include range-finders 
and the optophone for enabling the blind to read 
books by sound. He war. Prof, of Civil Engin- 
eering at Leeds and Glasgow Universities. 

Barrie, Sir James Matthew, Bt, O.M. (1960-1937), 
popular Scottish author ami Playwright. 
Among his novels are .4 if Indow in, Thntms and 
The Little Minister, while his plays include 
Quality Street, The Admirable Crichton, Dear 
.Brutus, Mary Rose, Shall W e join the Ladies ? 
and the children’s classic, Refer Fan, Bis work 
is clever and entertaining and Is tinged with 
mysticism. 

Barrow, Isaac (1(330-16775, a famous divine, 
mathematician. Greek scholar, and tutor of Sir 
Isaac Newton. His “ Sermons ” are amongst 
the finest in the language. 

Barry, Sir Charles, R.A. (1795-1860), architect of 
the Houses of Parliament at 'Westminster which 
took twenty years to build. Knighted in 1852, 
and buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Barry, Sir John Woke Wolfe-, K.C.B., F.lt.tt. 
(1830-1918), the eminent engineer, who de- 
signed and carried out some of the most 
prominent undertakings of the time, including 
Barry Dock and Tower Bridge. Son of Sir 
Charles Hairy, R.A. 

Barfcok, Bela (1831-1945), Hungarian composer 
and musician. Early compositions influenced 
by Brahms and Liszt. From an early age 
deeply interested in folk-song which inspired 
hirn in his researches into Hungarian and 
Rumanian peasant music. His compositions 
include Hiring quartets, violin sonatas, con- 
certos, orchestral music, a ballet and an opera, 
and a collection of over 7,000 melodies. Pro- 
fessor at Budapest Conservatory, 1907-12, 
When ho retired into private life as a result of 
the opposition his compositions aroused. 

Bartolommeo, Fra (1409-1517), the distinguished 
Florentine painter and friend of Savonarola, at 
whose death he became a monk. 

Bai’tolozzi, Francesco, R.A. (c. 1728-1815), a 
Florentine engraver who came to England In 
1764, and for many years was engaged upon 
engravings, of which he produced an enormous 
number, many of them of great artistic merit 
and highly valued by collectors to-day, 

Baruch, Bernard Mannas (b. 1870), American 
economist. Assisted U.8. Government in both 
world wars, and in 1946 was chairman of the 
United Nations Atomic Energy Commission. 

Bateman, Henry Mayo (b. 1887), Australian-born 
black-and-white artist, whose humorous draw- 
ings have for many years appeared in leading 
British periodicals. 

Bates, Herbert Ernest (b. 1905). novelist and short- 
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story writer. Author of Fair Stood the Wind 
for France, The Bride Comes to Mvemfard, 
The .Purple Plain, and Jacnmnla Tree 

Batten, Jean Gardner, C.B.E. (b. 1,900): the 
famous New Zealand airwoman who made 
aviation history by her record solo flight from 
England to Australia to 1984; 

Baudelaire, Charles (182M7), one of the finest 
of French poets whose life was ruined by poverty, 
despair, and ill health. His took of verse Les 
Flares du Mai was publicly condemned in 
1857, but the poet ivas exonerated 02 years 
later by a law passed in 1946, which quashed 
the conviction. 

Bax, Sir Arnold Edward Trevor, Mua.D. (b. 1888), 
British composer. Master of the King's Mustek 
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!' Cathedral December 29th, 1170, being eanonifeed 
A : two years later. . ; 

Bede, “ The Venerable ” (673-785), a monk of 
great influence and ability whose' historical works 
cover a great range and are valuable in the out- 
line they give of the early history of this country. 

BeecBam, Sir Thomas, Bt. (b. 1 879), conductor sintl 
impressario; Founded the London Phil- 
harmonic; Orchestra in 1931 ; intmlneed into 
•England the operas of Richard Strauss, Russian 
operas, and the Diaghilev ballet ; championed 
the music of Delius. Recognised as one of the 
world’s great conductors, especially in the 
internretatioii of Mozart and WaSiMSr. Con- 
ductor of the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra 
■since 1940. - rm -rp i. pr - - 


since 1942. Has written numerous piano com- ! Beecher, Henry Ward (1813-1887), an eminent, 


positions, songs and chamber works. 

Bax, Clifford (b. 1886), English dramatist who Is 
the author of many plays, of which the most 
outsta nding have been Midmitmier Madness, The 


American preacher and lecturer, whose church 
at Brooklyn was for many years the most 
popular in the United States. Brother oi 
Mrs. H. B. Stowe. 


Immortal Lady, and the Bose Without a Thorn. I Beorbohm, Sir Max (lx 1872), was educated at. 


Baxter, Richard (1615-91), a great Nonconformist 
divine; remarkable for the ability and boldness 
of his writings; His Saint's Everlasting Best is 
a masterpiece. 

Bayard, Pierre du Terrail, Chevalier do (1475- 

: 1524), a French knight of exemplary conduct 
and remarkable for his chivalry. Fell at the 
Battle of Sesia, and was named " Le Chevalier 
sans neur et sans reproehe.” 

Baylis, Lilian Mary, C.H. (d. 1937), manager of the 
Old Vic theatre from 1898 and of Sadler’s Wells 
from 1931. Did great work for the British stage. 

BeaebnsfieKL, Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of, IC.G., 
P.C. (1804-81). Son of Isaac D’ Israeli Ui.v.). 
Statesman and novelist ; with Burlca (q.v.) 
exercised most influence on Conservative politi- 
cal theories, His first novel, Fir ten Grit/, 
published when he was only twenty-one, was a 
brilliant success and the author was able to 
enter Society. Cmiinosby and Sibyl, published 
twenty years later, helped to rouse the social 
conscience to tin; evils' of industrial- life and of 
the deplorable relations existing between rich 
and poor (the “ two nations Disraeli entered 
Parliament in 1837, but had only short periods 
of office before his terms as .Prime Minister in 
1863 and 1874-80. The second period was 
marked by the purchase of the Suez Canal 
shares, by the conferment on the Queen of the 
title. Empress of India, and by a diplomatic 
triumph at the Congress of Berlin, abroad, and 
by a continuation of measures for social reform, 
at home. He was a gifted orator, the rival and 
antithesis of Gladstone and the friend of Queen 
Victoria, who favoured his policies, honoured 
Mb wife, and called him “ Dizzy.” 


Charterhouse and Morton College, Oxford, Is a 
brilliant critic and caricaturist who has contri- 
buted largciy to the Sndmhti licriiu', 
Beethoven, Ludwig van (1770-1827), one of the 
world's greatest musicians and composers, born 
at Bonn of a poor but musical family, his 
Arthur being a. tenor singer In the service of tlse 
electoral prince at Bonn. As a child he was 
already remarkable for his playing of the 
harpsichord and violin and for his power of 
extemporization. Some of his compositions, 
sonatas, songs and pianoforte variations were 
published when he was only 18, At 17 he 
visited Vienna 'and played before Mozart- who 
promptly remmfeed bis genius. When he was 
about 30 he began to suffer from the worst 
malady that could possibly have befhUen him : 
•he . became deaf. He faced his fate with 
indomitable courage and perhaps more than 
any other arti*t continued to develop until he 
reached the loftiest pinnacle of musical fame. 
Between the years 3805 and IftOS, Beethoven 
composed some of his greatest works : the 
oratorio Mount of Olives, the opera Fide- 
lia, arid the Pndorulc awl Eroku symphonies 
besides a number of, eoneertoe, sonatas and 
songs. 'He composed four overtures to fide- 
lio at different periods: leomre No. 2 (1805’, 
LMUdre No, :l (18065. I.oox re No. 1 (1807) 
and Fidel to (18145. The .Mass in C was first 
performed in l.-'ld and the Muss in l) was writ- 
ten between the years 1819 and ] 822. The sym- 
phonies, nine in number, rank as the greatest 
ever written and the 'pianoforte sonatas ami 
string quartet:-) are unequalled iu beauty. He 
died at Vienna at the ftge of 50; 


Beardsley, Aubrey Vincent (1872-98), black-find- Behring, Emil von (1S54-1917), a distinguished 


white .Artist; whose illustrations in the Yellow 
Hook aroused mneh controversy. 

BSatty, 1st Earl, Admiral of the Fleet, P.C’., G.C.B., 


German scientist, Professor at Btrashourg ;■ dis- 
coverer of an anti-toxin for diphtheria, and 
claimant to a cure for Phases of tuberculoma. 


O.M., G.G.V.O., D.S.Q. (1871-1930). . First Sea Behring, Vitas (1880-1741), was a Danish navi-. 


Lord, 1919-27; From 5.912 to 1916 Commander 
of Battle Cruiser Squadron. From Nov. 1910 
to 1919 succeeded Lord Jelllede as Admiral of 
the main British Fleet.. On Aug, 28, 1914, 


gator who entered the Kmsfcm service and in 
. 1723 discovered what- is called Behrtog’s Strait, 
afterwards iieing wrecked on Behring's Island, 
whore he died. 


fought the German fleet in the Heligoland j Belisarius (505-385). famous Roman general tinder 
Bight. On May 31, 1918, Lord Beatty , wi th Justinian. His defeat s of tlie Goilpsaiui Vandite, 
his battle cruisers was engaged to ut great sea I find of the ‘Persians were great achievement®, 
tight with the Germans off Jutland, for which ha j Bell, Alexander Graham, LL.D.. Pb.D., I>.Sc„ 


was granted £1-00.000 and an Earldom in 1919. . M B. (1847-1922), torn in Edinburgh, west f© 
Beaumont, Francis (1584-1618), and Fletcher, America in I87u, became Professor of Phyeto- 
John (157 futai of mat t . L y 

including Tm Maid’s Tragedy and Phil- aulnveritiou which was devekHmd into the tfelb- 

as®*?. Beaumont- was buried in Wertmliufter .phono. He also invented the photordtoiw; aad 

Abbey, and Fletcher interred in fit. Saviour's, devoted much, attention to the education of 

Kouthwark T) ight b; roe to b authors i deaf-mutes. ? 

plays attributed to Shakespeare. Bell. Sir Charles a 77 1-1.812;, an eminent anatom- 

Beaverbroob, X I- i ^ .1 illi i >, > wot . , t >0 

well Aitken); British newsimper proprietor and j functions ot the sensory and nmtor nerves. Ilia 
politician. A ( idian 1 1 i i ■ in i < i i i 1 . > , ) ’ i ,>• 

f treinundou ff si > it, who \ Bell, Gn rude? p* f ian. , i < 
rendered great service as Minister of Aircraft * i f met Queen of Arabia,” was 
Production in the one®!. yearn,, 1940-41. IBs j n fiimons traveller, in the .Bast, especially in 
papers have sponsor iieal u- ( irsihia Was an authority on Asia Minor 'a»d 


vyjJMa .'.VX-U I V jvlUt liia-tty 

Including The Maid’s Tragedy and Phil- 
aster, Beaumont was buried in Westminster 
■ Abbey, and Fletehor interred in St. Saviour’s. 
Southwark. Thought by some to be authors of 


pai 3, ttotabl t Et pirn Ft * Move 

i l i i i . ; ; 


Iran ami an associate of” Jj&wrtmce of Arabia ' 
dorms UuMircnt War. ' , 



jamnorisy M me lope ngamst the dictates of tiic hAye since come to pass. 

■king, and was assassinated in Canterbury I Bellini, Gentile to, '1429-1507), a oeMmhui 
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Venetian winter, whose “ Preaching of St. Marl: 
at Alexandria,” in St. Mark’s College, Venice 
is one of the renowned pictures of the world. 
Bellini, Giovanni (c. 1430-15161, brother of the last- 
named. and a more celebrated painter. 

Bellini, Vincenzo (1802-1835), an Italian operatic 
: ; cbhlpdser of srreat popularity during the first 
ha if of the 19th century. His J.a Sflnnambula, 
Norma, and I Puritani, are still performed. 
Belloc, (Joseph) Hilaire (Pierre) (b. i»7tp, author 
of several clever and entertaining works, includ- 
ing' the Bad Child's Book of Beasts, The Modem 
Traveller, The Old Road, and Hills and the 
Sea. Has published also valuable historical 
studies of Danton, Robespierre and Richelieu. 
Belzoni, Giovanni Battista (1778-1823), a re- 
. nowned explorer of Egypt who settled in ling- 
iand at the beginning of the 19th century. 
After a precarious existence began to turn his 
attention to hydraulic experiments, and went 
to Egypt with a view to getting the Govern- 
ment to sanction a scheme of his for raising 
the water of the Nile. He was then attracted 
to the study of . Egyptian antiquities, and 
engaged in highly successful researches. 

Benedict, St. (480-544), built twelve monas- 
teries. and founded the Order of the Benedictine 
•Monies, at Monte Casslno, near Naples.-' -w. 
Benos, Dr. Eduard (1884-1948), Czechoslovak 
statesman, co-founder with Thomas Masaryk 
of the 1 Czeck republic. Foreign Minister, 15)18- 
35. and President 1935-38 and 1040-18. A 
strenuous supporter of, the League of Nations, 
he created the Little Entente and made a 
military alliance with France in 1924. He also 
fostered , the economic, social, and cultural 
development of the country. Resigned after 
the Munich agreement in 1838, went into exile 
and led the Czech Provisional Government in 
! London from 1940. Cultivated good relations 
with Russia before and after his return to 
•Prague in 1945. An all-party ministry was over- 
thrown by a communist coup d’etat in February 
15)48, and Penes, in failing health, resigned the 
Presidency in June, dying in September. 
Ben-Gttrion, David (b, 1BSC), Zionist, leader. 
Educated at Istanbul University. Helped to 
organise the Jewish Legion in 1918, and was 
. prominently connected with the Labour move- 
ment in Palestine in between the world wars. 
Prime Minister of Israel, 1948. 

Bennett, Enoch Arnold (2867-1931), author and 
journalist. His stories of the Pottery Towns, 
where he was brought up, arc of high merit. 
The Old Wives’ Tales, Clayhanger, and Hilda 
Lessways are among his most successful novels. 
He also wrote plays, including Milestones, The 
Great Adventure, arid Mr. Prohack. 

Bennett, James Gordon (1841-1918), proprietor 
of the New York Herald, and a famous yachts- 
man and motorist. He sent out. Stanley on the 
expedition which resulted in the finding of 
Livingstone. ■ 4 • ■ 

Bennett, Sir William Sterndale (181 6-1875) , an Eng- 
lish composer of eminence, who did much for the 
advancement of musical art tn this country. 
Schumann pronounced him to be “ the most 
musical of all Englishmen.” His Cantatas 
are among the best produced in England, and 
include The May Queen and The Woman of 
Samaria, 

Benson, Edward Frederic, M.B.E. (1867-1940), 
English writer and author of many novels. 

. Son of a former Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Bentham, Jeremy (1748-2832), the founder of the 
school of political philosophy, the tenets of 
which were extended br John Stuart Mill. 
His works on Government, Usury, and The 
.Principles of Morals and Politics , expound the 
. Utilitarian system with great lucidity. 

, Bentley, Richard (1062-1742), an eminent classical 
scholar and critic, for long Master of Trinity . 
College, Cambridge, He was a formidable 
controversialist, and. did pioneer work in textual > 
criticism. ] 

Beranger, Jean Pierre de (1780-1857), was the i 
most popular song-writer that France has pro- •} 
dneed. IBs songs were often written to serve 
some passing political purpose, and were in- 
variably in harmony with popular sentiment. 
Bereslord, William Carr Beresiord, Viscount , 
(1708-1854), British General. Participated in ; 
capture of Cape Colony and of Buenos Ayres, i 


I Reorganised Portuguese jinny. Master-General 
! . of Ordnance in "Wellington administration. 
Bergson. Henri Louis (1859-1(541), .was leading 
French philosopher of the present century. 
Able exponent of the theory of vitalism and the 
life force. Bergson’s philosophy is practical, 
regarding action as the supreme good and 
marks a modern trend in its revolt against 
reason. Member of French Academy 1941 : 
Nobel Prfeefor Literature 1027. Author of Mailer 
and M crnrnj (1896) and Creative Evolution (1 007) . 
Berkeley, George, D.D., Bishop ofClo.vne (1885- 
1753), the propounder of the philosophy that the 
only things that are real are our Ideas of what 
is presented to our senses. In support of this 
philosophy he wrote several works of great 
ingenuity of argument, chief amongst them 
being his Aleiphrm, or the Minute Philosopher.. 
Berlin, Irving (b. 1888), American composer of 
popular songs, and the pioneer of both rag- 
time and jazz music ; his songs including Ahtt' 
ander’s Raa-iime Band. Always, Whai’ll I Do? 
were {lie beginning of popular jazz. ; 

Berlioz. Hector (1803-1889), was ah eccentric but : 
highly endowed French musical composer who 
studied in Paris and Rome, and afterwards, 
settling in Paris, devoted himself to conducting 
and composing With much energy. Be suffered 
hardship and humiliation before he got a hear- 
ing, but his orig nallty and his ardent romanti- 
cism fascinated such men as Paganini and Liszt, 
and though musical convention to a great extent 
prevented the realisation , of his aims, he ranks 
as one of the truest musical geniuses of the 19th 
century. IDs Damnation de Pavst and Mb 
B orneo and J.vl'wl symidiony are his most 
inspired productions. Bis wife was an English 
actress. Miss Smith wm, Air whom he formed a 
romantic attachment while: she was appearing 
in Shakespearean parts in Rome. 

Bernadette, Count Folke (1895-1948), nephew of 
the late "K mg ( In lav of Sweden, As head of the 
Swedish lien Gross arranged for the exchange of 
prisoners in the second world war. in April 
1945, he was the intermediary through whom 
Himmler attempted to capitulate. Appointed 
United Nations mediator for Palestine in 1947 
and brought about a truce between the Arahp. 
and Jews, but was assassinated by Jewish 
■ terrorists. ■ x; g g oG'.a Gg: Ggg ; '■•■H'V G, GgG; g 
B ernadotte, Jean Baptiste (1764-1844). was a 
French commander of great distinction who 
served under Napoleon, mid in 1810 was chosen 
heir to the throne of Sweden. In 18 18 he suc- 
ceeded as Charles XIV., and was a capable ruler. 
Bernal, John Desmond, IMPS, (h. 1903), Professor 
of Physics, Birkboek College. Author of The 
Social Function of Science and of many other 
works on scientific and social subjects, notably 
crystallography, poison gases, and post-war 
housing. 

Bernard, St. (1001-1153), took an active part in 
promoting the crusade of 3 148, and founded the 

mo ti< i , r i ii , i i >i 

Bernhardt, Sarah (1845-1928), the moat renowned 
tragedienne of her time. Became a member 
of the Comddie Franpaise after the Siege of 
Paris, and thereafter occupied a specially ’ 

. prominent position as an actress. Her first 
Performance in London was in 1879. .Among 
her most conspicuous -iicterisfi >re Thm~ 
doTCi, Fedora, and La Tom, while she also 
appeared as Hamlet with distinction. 

BertiUon, Alphonse (1853-1914), an ingenious 
Parisian police prefect, who invented the 
anthropometric method of criminal detection, 
which has been adopted extensively in Britain 
and other countries. 

Besant, Mrs. Annie (3847-1933), President of the 
Tlieosopbieal Society 1907-33; previously 
associated with Bradiaugh in secular move- 
ments. During the later years ( - her lift w... 
actively engaged in theosoplticai project* hi 
India. Woe arrested in 1917 for seditious 
writings, but aft ere arris released. 

Bessemer, Sir Henry, F.R.8. (1813-1898), famous 
for his invent! n of Hie veil-k j 
converting cast-iron direct into steel. His 
invention entirely revolutionised steel manu- 
facture, greatly reducing the cost of production 
and making it possible to utilise steel in many 
directions where previously iron only had been 
used. 


jjf? 
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Bevan. Rt. Hon. Aneiirin, P.C., M.P. (b. 1897). 

Minister of Health 194-5-51 and responsible for 
introducing the new Rational Health Scheme : 

Minister of Labour, .Tan, 1951 ; resigned from 
the Government, Anri) 1951. Married to a fel- 
low Socialist M.P. , Miss Jennie Lee. 

Beveridge. Lord, K.O.B. (b. 1879), British econo- 
mist. Director of the London School of . .. ... , . 

Economies, 1919-37, and Master of University Chancellor he may be said to have Areeted.the. 
College, Oxford, 1937-44. Drew . up the destinies of his country .down to The death Pi 

Beveridge Plan, published in 1942, which the Emperor William in 188S, when Eiappror 

formed the basis of the present Health and William II, began to assume a direct .controi, 

Insurance Scheme.- which Bismarck resented, and in 1S90 the old 

Bovin, Rt, Hon. Ernest, M.P. (1881-1351). Secy, of pilot” was dropped, to use m >f sp < < a 

State for Foreign Affairs 1945^51 ; Minister of made memorable by one of Tenniei s cartoons. 

Labom-: and National Service, 1940-45. A Bismarck retired to his country estates, and 

British Trade Union Leader who became pro- did not again .interfere senouMW .in • poUficai 

rninentlv associated with the Dockers Union, affairs. Made Count in 18fe> and Prince in 

of which he was Assistant General Secretary Germany has. over two hundred monuments to 
and of the Transport and General Workers him. He presided at the famous BerimtOJi- 

Union of which he was still General Secretary ferenee of IS 78. -His son, Count Herbert von 

when he entered the Coalition Government as Bismarck (1849-1904), was appointed German 

Minister of Labour. He was -Chairman of the Foreign Minister m ISSu, but, like his father 

Genera! Council of Trade Union Congress, 1937. before him, did not get on well with William 

Bichat, Marie Francois Xavier (1771-1802), French ML- . c,.- •■-. , 

physiologist who founded the study of general Bizet, Georges (188S-187;>), a French musical com* 
anatomy, on which he wrote several important poser, who gave the operatic stage several 

works.. In one of these he showed the important operas full of charming melody, and who in 

connexion between the brain, heart and lungs. Carmen achieved one or the leading; operatic 

dault, Georges (b. 1899), French Foreign triumphs of t-ho latter half of the 10th century, 
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1898), the most prominent and capable of the 
German statesmen of the 19th century, entered 
the diplomatic service in 1851, and tilled posi- 
tions in succession at Vienna, Petrograd, and 
Paris. In 1892 he was appointed Minister oi 


works. . In one of these he showed the important 
connexion between the brain, heart and lungs. 
Bidault, Georges (b. 1899), French Foreign 


Minister, 1944-48, ’ Originally a professor, he Bjornseu, Bjdnistjenie . (1832-1 91 Oh the Nor- 


becanie the editor of the Christian Democrat 
newspaper, L’Auhe, fought for the Republicans 
iu the Spanish civil war, and then took a leading 
part in the French resistance movement. Is 


wegian poet, dramatist, and novelist is one of 
the great names in modern European literature, 
his poems, plays, and stories being- marked by 
a strong intellectuality and a rich imagination. 


the leader of the M.R.P. Married the only Blackett, Patrick M.S., P.R.S., M.A. (b, 1897) 


woman in the French Foreign Service, 1945. 

Biddle, John (1915-62), the first English Unitarian. 
He was lined, imprisoned and banished for his 
publications attacking : the Holy Trinity. Un- 
dera general Act of Oblivion in 1652 he resumed 
his teachings, which led to further imprison- 
ment. and as a result he died of fever. He is 
known as the " Father "of Unitarianism. 


Professor -of Physics. Imperial College of Science 
and Technology. 1953; Manchester University, 
1937-52. Author of The Military and Political 
Consequences of Atomic Sin’etiirr. pultl. 1948, 
Awarded Physics Nobel Prize 1948 for him work 
on nuclear physics and his development of the 
Wilson cloud chamber method of tracing tracks 
of swift- atomic particles. 


Binyon, (Robert) Laurence, C.II. (1869-194-3), a Blackmore, Richard Doddridge 


poet, art critic and Orientalist ; Assistant Keeper 
ofDept-.ofPrintsand Drawings, BritishMuseuru, 


a novelist who in 1809 made a great reputation 
with his romantic story of Lama Dome, ■ 


Deputy Keeper in charge of Sub. Blackstono, Sir William (1723-1789). was a Justice 


Dept, of Oriental Prints and Drawings, 1918- 
32 ; Keeper of Prints and Drawings, 1932-33. 
Birch, (Samuel John) Lainorna, R.A. (b. 1869), 


of the Court of Common Fleas. His great work, 
Commentaries on the ham of England, became 
one of the British classics. 


English painter, well. known for his charming Blackwood, Algernon, C.B.E. f 1869-1)151), British 


Oornlah landscapes, and excels also as a painter author. As a young man, farmed in Canada 

of water. His pictures are hung in jdi the and worked on New York newspapers. Them 

principal galleries of England. from 1906, produced a steady (low of books. 

Bird, Cyril Kenneth (“Fougasse”) (b. 1887). plays, and short stories of high quality, 
humorous artist who edited Punch from 1948 Blair, Robert (1690-1746), a noted .Scottish rwet, 
to 1952. His witty drawings, many under the whose poem. The Crave, entitles him to a 

title The Changing Face of Britain, have en- place in all collections of British poetry. ■ 

livened, the pages of Punch for many yeans and Blake, Robert (1590-1657), Parliamentary general 
the well-known “Careless Talk Costs Lives” and an admiral in the Cromwellian navy in the 
series of the second world, war were his creation, Dutch and Spanish wars, 

Birkbeck, George (1776-1841). physician, phi!- Blake, William (1757-1827), painter, poet; anil 
anthropiet, and philosopher. A Yorksfaireinan mystic, whose Songs of Mmxmee- end scrip. 


who settled in London in 1804, and became the 
chief founder of Mechanics’ Institutes. 
Birkenhead, 1st Earl of, P.C., G-.C.S.I. (1S72- 
1930), See. for India. 1924-1928. Lord Clian- 


tural drawings reveal an intense spiritiiaMiy, 
lie was a highly independent and original 
thinker and has teen railed “ the great; 
teacher of the modern western world.” 


eelior, 1019-1922. Attorney-General 1915 to Bland-Sutton, Sir John, Bt, M.D. (1858--I936), an 
* 1019. M.P. for , the Walton Divri, of Liverpool eminent surgeon, whose association with the 


from 1906 to 1018, and West Derby Dlyn. Middlesex Hospital is commemorated by the 
™iL t0 Bland-Sutton, Institute of Pathology. Was an 

Birkett, Rt. Hon. Sir tWilliam) Norman, P.0.,Q.C. authority on diseases of women. 

(b. 1888), one of the ablest and most prominent Blaseo -Ibanez, Vicente (1807-1928), a Spanish 
members of the English : Bar. Lord of Appeal. man of letters who wrote The, Four Hommm 
1950 ; Judge King’s Bench Div. 1941-50; of. (he Ajmeaiypse '*n«i other novels which' made • 
iritisll Mf i , H ’ ’T I r P i , l ,) 

i M Vas M.P (L.)- for East j Blavatsky, Helena Petrovna <1831-1391). a noted 


Hotting i > -24 and 29-31 

Birmingham, Bishop of. (See Barnes, Ernest IV.) 
Bishop, Sir.; Henry Rowley (1786-1855). composer 
Of many popular ballad operas and songs. 

: Maid Matw.it, Guy Mannering and The,- Miller 


* ' 1 hist rtf i n birth, wh ndeti IS 
ThemHMml Society, the influence of which-hae 
grade ilj changed the rcli m »u soientifli 
thought of the age. Author of The Secret 
Doctrine. A Key to Theosophy, etc. 


««d ft are bis b nown opt - lerioi Louis 2 n h m L 


He was also a very successful glee-writer, and 
was tli. .to - c 11 e. Strat Hume. 
Was the first musician to be knighted iu 1842. 

Bishop, Air Marshall William Avery, V.C., C.B., 
D 8.0 li C 1) Hj ('). iSt t o a 

eat airman. Oflieial < ited with the 
deatrucUou of seventy-two enemy aircraft in 
the first world war. 

Bismarck, Brines Otto Eduard Leopold : vos <1815- 


Urstto fly the English Ciuumol from Calais to 
Lover, duly 25, I960. - 

Blind, Kart i ft u)7). w ■ -> «ai ve of M 
helm, and in 1847 associated hiinaslf with the , 
German revolutionary movement, hut was 

J i i ! , ,r 

be resided in Brussels for a time, and aitsrwimis 
settled ia London, rsnnuniug ifa ekn» touch 
with men like Maahii . and Louis Hiattc, and 
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by. .errand speech constantly advocating 

known works are the Colour Symphony <19-- . »• (1 - 07 _ 3fi) „ ueen 0 f Henry vni and 

Mornim Heroes (1930) and ins ballet Check - Boleyn, Ann, OB* ^^n maid . 

anrt w;ls be ' 

-^gy called: the Washing of South 

for many years the most popular acrobat. <- - vent l^ a gj (1221-1 274). a Franciscan monk of 

his day, living mostly m England. B( onavei nmra n< lea(]ill[r school- 

Gebbavd gbencht von ew* Kg-nn^J^. ^ 

S® after fta»&t military BomlfioM, m. lion. W 
career, joined forces with Lnted Northampton, 1923-2-1, Wallsend. 1026- 

tss±i^j^»ssL ass»ss!^Sfe4- ” 


career, juuiku iuitcb mv» - 

final campaign against Napoleon, and matena ly 
helped to win the great victory of Waterloo by 
advancing to Wellington’s support. 

Blum, Loon (1872-1950), statesman and architect 
of French socialism. Led a “ popular front 
government in 1936 and a “ caretaker go'.ern- 


govemment in 1936 and a “ caretaker govern- osa (1822-ism a native of Bordeaux. 

^ht toaWtfflo, ViMnsA940A? was ’and one Me most" noted animal painters of 
vice premier ^1937-38. miring l.uu was | thu 19tlv ce utviry. The Horne Fair is probably 

the most popular picture of the kind. 


interned in Germany. _ , 

Blunden, Edmund Charles (b. 1896), English poet 


unden, Edmund Charles (b. 1896), English poet, - native of Devon spent 

who was Prof, of Literature at Tokyo Univer- WS . <880-, -H). SAMin* 


-muitvjc, w»u. vvi.ni lox/. w 1 . 

iSisf 

B ?SrSSsSe^SS 


ior Witt IJiUb UC uvvn. in ... - 

XSR2 and bis continued support of what is 
called tbe Egyptian national movement. He 
was a devoted admirer of Arabi Pasha, and spent 
much money in his defence. In 1007 he pub- 
lished his Secret History of the English Occupation 
of Egypt, which aroused much controversy. He 
married a granddaughter of Lord : Byron. 

Boadicea, queen of the lceni tribe of Britons, who 
raised an army against and defeated the Iceman 
invaders, but was afterwards vanquished by 
Suetonius and committed suicide in 62. 

Boccaccio, Giovanni (1313-1375). an Italian 


or grain BwiuwvR • ««« «* * 'i \,X„: 

the English: tragedian, and brother of John 
Wilkes Booth, who assassinated President 
Lincoln. As. a Shakespearian actor Booth 
took high rank and is said to have Played 
Hamlet, oftener than any other actor, lie 
visited England several times. . 

Booth, “ General ” William 
: quite a young man became a Methodist local 
preacher and a travelling evangelist, i ounaea 
the Salvation Army in 1878, ■ which iintier hia 
enthusiastic andv eminently . practical .direction 
became an organisation of world-wide : irnmeiice. 


wm&mssm 


Trent— has been a fount of inspiration to poets 
and story-tellers from Shakespeare to Keats 
Boccherini, Luigi ! 1743-1805) , Italian composer who 
first gained fame for his virtuosity on the violon- 
cello. Settled in Madrid in 1769 as composer to 
the Chapel of the Infante, which position he held 


K.Q. (1854-1937), Premier of Canada 191 Htw 
1926, leader of the Conservative party m the 
Canadian House of Commons 1901-1920 ; ; was 
the first oversea minister to attend ft meeting -ot 
the British Cabinet in 1915 ; had a distinguished 

career at the Bar. / , 


BSrai ftr imn-1507) tlie^steapl and 


to Spain in 1797, and died In poverty in Madrid. 

Bode, Johann Elert U 747-1820), German astrono- 
mer remembered mainly for his law (known 
as Bode’s Law) for tbe calculation of the re- 
lative distances of the planets from the sun. 

Boehm, Sir Joseph Edgar, Bt., TLA. (1834-90), 
British sculptor. Executed several famous 


UliSUlUJAUluUD aua wt * wv •*. 

paved his way to power by the ;rmmler of those 
who stood in his way. and aided by Louis X1L or 
France, became ruler of Romagna; the Marches, 
and Umbria. (Pope Julius 11. banished him 
from Kornev and be was .imprisoned in Spain, 
but escaped to find a soldler’B.death in tbe Army 
of Navarre in the invasion of Castile. 


5sss^ £*&• m 

Abbey Darwin in tbe Natural History. Museum, of the mostlniportant of the nt-w KuMi«n 

Kensington. .and, the eqjestmn statiie of tbe 


Duke of Wellington at Hyde Park Comer. 
Bohr, Niels Henrik David (b, 1885), famous Danish 
physicist who has received universal recogni- 
tion and fame by his experiments in atomic 


'.-lUWUMGi tpy UUlIWUflWt VMH-IHWS-I, . •****+ ■*- ***«'- 

pieces, also Ills unibiisUeti opot, Prunes 
later - completed by Rtaiaky-Koreakov, and 
' produced In St. Petersburg in 1890, . ■ = , - ,, . 


oninhim theory to the study of atomic pro- cnampion, Known ns rue uihuiuwk 
ce^esAwaidS Nobel Prise for Physics. 1922. popular figure at the M iml)lcdi.n.'1miiiMWi«l.lp.s 
Bofienu-Despreatuc, Nicolas (1038-1711). a French : betpre and alter the second world war. 
poet who was contemporary with Mollfero, and Borrow, George Heniy < iw.v-1, A., 
wrote nidnv flu itftl amadous aim n «>rr n ad tea t linn, nvci’t tort hi Bin!-h n-t Hu Kit 
-highly thought of in his own time- and later, and Bibl r > °, c °u 1 ' 

vra still frc/mently referred to. iiitr’s Hi h-cUj it Hi)cciiu bUKj ^ 4liw.» *xtn.l 

Boito, Anigo 1 8), an Italian poet and wi 1 <- 1 1 1 J 

musical composer. He wrote the libretti of books aboutthe Itomanr tribes we possess. His, 

mt ) and tail for Ye >r h iv Mm. and LJ-te ut x 1 

own operas of Mefustofcle and many others. classics. . a _ _ _ q 

BoMrewood.Rolf,pseudonymof'JhomaaAlexander J Bose, Sir Jagadls Chunder, UlJk* *.K>. 

Browne •> ’ 15 m dim < 1 > 1 <1 1937 e.mlncs i 11 > 1 1 ld» 

In London. Went with his parents to Australia -- - ■ “ ‘ 

in 1830. becoming » squatter : and sheep-farmer 


Iished many works on plant ph 
designed certain instriuaente oi 
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best kno wn is the crescograph, which can magnify 
movement 100,000 times. 

Boswell, Jamas (1740-1795), made himself fatuous 
by writing The Life of Dr. Johnson, spending 
some years In close intimacy with the great 
lexicographer. and producing what is probably 
the finest biography in the language. His own 
Journals ami lritut, collected together by Yale 
University and published in 1045) as The Bos- 
well Papers, are among the greatest literary 
collections ever assembled. 

Botha, General the Kt. Hon. Louis (1802-1910), 
the Boer general who succeeded Joubert in 
command of the Transvaaf forces in the Boer 
War 1899-1902. On parliamentary govern- 
ment being granted to the Transvaal in 1907 he 
became the first Prime Minister, and attended 
the Imperial Conference in England the same 
year. In 1910 made lirst Premier of the South 
African Union. After the outbreak of war with I 
Germany took the field at the head of a Union 
force and, in addition to putting down a rebel 
movement engineered by Germany, conquered 
n large portion of German African Territory. 
Took a prominent and useful part in the Peace 
conference of 1919. 

Botticelli, Sandro (c. 1444-1 510). Italian pain ter and 
disciple of Savonarola, the democrat. Produced 
many notable pictures, and assisted in the deco- 
ration of the Sistine Chapel. His illustrations 
to Dante’s Divine Comedy are world-famous, 
Bottomley, Horatio (1800-1938), politician, 
Journalist, . financier, and for many years one 
of the most notorious characters in England. 
A brilliant speaker, he was twice M.P. for 
South Hackney. Altogether SCO petitions in 
bankruptcy were presented against him, mostly 
without effect; lie was constantly in the law 
courts, defending himself with skilful audacity 
against famous K.C.s. Millions of pounds 
passed through his hands, much of it obtained 
from small investors, but he died in poverty after 
serving seven years’ penal servitude for fraud. 
Boughton, Rutland (b. 1878), English composer. 
Has written on the history and philosophy of 
music. Composer of The Immortal Hour. 
Boulanger, Genera! George Ernest Jean Mario 
(1837—1891), was for a few years the most 
popular man in Paris, if not in France. Was 
, made War Minister in 188(5, and contrived by 
. a violent attitude towards Germany and a 
flattery of the mob, to attract much attention. 
In 1888 he may be said to have dominated 
French politics, and many expected that he 
would effect a coup d’elat. and become dictator 
of France ; but his courage was not equal to his 
opportunity, and he rapidly fell out of favour 
and left the country in order to avoid arrest. 
His career was over, and in 1891 he committed 
suicide on the grave of a mistress in Brussels. 
Bouldieu, Francois Adrien lb. 1775), French com- 
poser whose masterpiece. La Dame JBlaneJte, was 
published in 1825, Composed many works in 
collaboration with Cherubini and. Mehul, 
Succeeded Mehul as Professor of Composition 
at the Conservatoire, Paris, in '18,(7. 

Boult, Sir Adrian Cedric, Mus, Doe. (b. 1889), 
Conductor until 1950 of the B.B.C. Symphony 
Orchestra and Musical Director B.B.C,. 15)30-42. 
Bowdler, Thomas (1754-1825), a pious English 
physician, who issued expurgated editions of 
Shakespeare and Gibbon, eliminating all 
expressions offensive to good taste. Hence the 
term to “ Bowfllerise.’' 

Boyd-Orr. John, 1st Baron, F.R.S., M.D., D.Se. 
(lv 1880), Scientist, farmer, and nutritional 
expert. Prof, of Agriculture, Aberdeen Uni- 
versity, 1942; Director i ral. World Food 
and Agricultural Organisation, 1940-48, now 
Chancellor of Glasgow University, Awarded 
Nobel Peace Prize. 1949. (See F.A.O. General 
Information.) •• ■. 

Boyle, Hon. Robert, F.Tt.S. (1627-1601), English 
physicist who has been called the father of 
chemistry ; invented the air pump, and 
established Boyle’s Law which states that in n 
given quantity of gas at a given temperature, 
pressure is inversely proportional to volume. 
Bradley, General Omar S r (b. 1893), distbnmisbed 
American soldier who was appointed chairman 

i It| f S 1st 

Eisenhower in 1949, Commanded 2nd tl.8. 
Army Corps ip Tunis and Sicily, the American 
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Assault Forces in Normandy in 1944, and later 
the 12th U. S. Army Group. 

Bradman, Sir Donald George (b, 1 90S). Australian 
cricketer and one of the world’s best batsmen. 
Holder of world’s record score of 452 not out for 
N.S.W. v. Queensland at Sydney, Dee. 1929. 
Captained Australia in Test matches against 
England. 1936-48. 

Bragg, Sir Wm. (Henry), O.M., K.B.E., F.R.S.. 
M.A., D.Se. (1862-1942), was a brilliant, scien- 
tist. Nobel Physios Prize, 1,915. Was Director 
of the Royal Institution of Great Britain ; Ftd- 
lerian Prof, of Chemistry, Royal Institution, and 
Director of Davy- Faraday Research Laboratory* 

1 823-42 : President of British Associati m, 1828. 
President of the Royal Society, 393(5-40, 

Bragg, Sir (William) Lawrence, O.B.E., M.O., 
F.It.S. (b. 1890), the distinguished scientist who 
in 1938 succeeded the late Lord Rutherford as 
Cavendish Professor of Experimental Physics, 
Cambridge University. Shared with hie father 
(Sir Wm. H. Bragg) the 1915 Nobel Prize for 
research work on X-rays and errata! structures 
Brahe, Tycho (1546-1601), a celebrated Danish* 
astronomer, and fellow-worker of Kepler, 
With large sums of money put at his disposal by 
Frederick II. of Denmark, he built an observa- 
tory called Uranifoorg on the island of Hveen, 
near Copenhagen, where for over 20 years he 
carried out a vast programme of accurate and 
systematic observations of the heavenly bodies 
and compiled uibles of their motions. 

Brahms, Johannes (1833-I897!, a German musical 
composer of d served eminence, and the friend 
and pupil of Schumann. His compositions are 
of a varied order, most classical in form, and 
possess deep intensity of expression and poetic 
significance. His pianoforte music covers' a 
wide range. He wrote some $00 songs, arid 
among his more serious works the German 
Requiem, the TriumphluiL and the lihm- 
sortie are the best known. 

Braille. Bonis (1809-52), French educationist, who, 
as teacher of the Wind, perfected his system of 
reading arid writing for the Wind. As the re suit 
of an 'accident when he was three years . old he 
was himself blind. 

Bratthwaite, Dame Lilian, D.B.E. id. 1948), 
actress who played a variety of parts, ranging 
from Rosalind and Portia to one of the charming 
old murderesses in Arsenic an d Old Lace, 
Bramah, Joseph (1749-1814), a Yorksbireman 
who devoted himself to invention, introduced 
numerous mechanical improvements, including 
the hydrostatic press, a liquid-pumping 
apparatus, a' most ingenious series of safety 
locks, and bank-note printing machines. 
Brampton* Lord, P.C. (1817-1907), Jong known to 
the public as Sir Henry Hawkins, Was famous 
as an advocate, and took part in many celebrated 
eases, including the Tiehbonie trial, His Rinata • 
iseences, published in 1904, was one of the books 
of the year. 

Braudes* Georg (1842-1927), the great Danish 
literary critic, whose full name was Georg 
Morris Cohen Brandos. His classic work. 
Main Carre, its in A'inelmitk Centum Litem lure, 
was translated into many languages. From 
ipi2 he was Professor of /Esthetics at Dopes)- ; 
hageu University. . He was the author of many 
fine critical works, : the roost noteworthy of 
which were his study of Lord BenconstleW, 
1878,. and study of tihakesiieare, 1895-1897. 
Brangwro, Sir Frank, it. A.. R.P.B. ib. 1887*; 
OiUcer and Cross of the Legion of Honour, 
France ; Commander of the order of St, 
Mauri and St J warns Italy M< r » 

Reals Aerauteia tte St. Limn, L’mmi etc,, etc. 
The greatest mural artist ami etcher of Ids day. 
ato* noted for many Hib-tgraiJis, L 

Brennan, Louis, C.B. (1853-1032), successful 
inventor. lumi In Ireland. Paid £120,909 by 
the British Ubveroinent lor Ida gyro^directorf 
torpedo; also the inventor of » mono-rail 
, - 1 1 t i >>, vrof ope »r i * 

3r 1 il 3avi * > i ' i AH 

<■ oi sb i iff - tpher Jf great srfei i< aiuiii 
merits who edited il - l i > * a’ 
Portia In 1808. invented the kaleid «oj» in 
WHS. Was oust of the founders of the British 
Association, and .a voluminous writer on 
. lento M) ie muortaut discovc ks respect- 
.. . big riie poi«rfsatton:of light. 
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Briand. Aristide (1802-1032), 11 times Prime 
: Minister of Prance. 10 times Foreign Minister, 
tlirice Minister of Justice, 4 times Minister of 
the Interior and twice Minister of Education. 
Bridges, Sir Edward, G.C.V.O.. M.C. (b. 

1893!, son of Robert Bridges. Permanent, 
Secretary to the Treasury and Head of Civil 
Service since 1945. Secretary to the War 
c Cabinet, 1938-40. 

Bridges, Robert, O.M., M.A. (1844-1930), was Poet 
Laureate 1913-30. "Practised medicine up to 
1882, thenceforward devoting himself mainly to 
literature. He published several volumes of 
poems and plays, displaying refined fancy and 
a broad philosophic spirit. His Testament of 
, Beauty was published in 1930. 

. Bridgewater, Francis Eger ton, 3rd (and last) 
Duke of (1736-1803). The projector of the 
famous Bridgewater Canal, which was the 
beginning of the great English canal system, 
and yielded his family enormous wealth : it was 
absorbed in 1887 by tire Manchester Ship Canal 
Company, who paid Cl ,710,000 for it. 
Bridgewater, Francis Henry Egerton, Sth (and last) 
Ear! of, F.R.S. (1756-1829), grand-nephew of 
the last-named, and founder of the famous 
Mnclmwaier Treatises, written by the most cele- 
brated divines and scientists of the day, and de- 
voted to demonstrating the power, wisdom, and 
goodness of God, as manifested in the Creation. 
Bridie, James, (pseudonym of Osborne Henry 
Mavor) C.B.E.. LI-.D,. M.D. (1888-1951), 
Scottish author and playwright. Educated at 
Glasgow Academy and University. The first 
of his many successful plays was The Anatomist, 
produced in 1931. Others include Tobias ami 
the Angel, Jonah and the Whale, Mr. liolfrey. 
Dr. Anaclus. 

Brieirt, Eugene (1858-1932), French dramatist, 
whose plays are satires on definite evils of 
society, and deal with such subjects as divorce, 
legal hypocrisy, soeinl diseases, etc. Was 
elected a member of the French Academy in 1909. 
Bright, Sir Charles Histone (1832-88), English 
telegraph engineer, who after superintending 
the laying of telegraph lines In many Parts of 
Great Britain organised the Atlantic Telegraph 
r Company (1856), and as Engineer-in-chief super- 
vised the- laying of the first Atlantic Cable (1858). 
Bright, Kb Hon. John (1811-1889), a. famous 
■Radical Quaker statesman and orator, one of 
the chief promoters of the Reform movement 
which led to the introduction of Free Trade. 
Britten. Edward Benjamin (b. 1913), composer of 
a variety of music, including Spring Symphony, 
Let’s make an Opera, and three operas, The Rape 
of Lucrczia, Peter Grimes and Albert Herring. 
Broca, Paul (1824-80), French anthropologist, 
surgeon and pathologist. From 1867 he was 
Professor of Pathology, Paris. He discovered 
. the seat of speech in what is known as convolu- 
tion of Broca. He was the founder of modern 
anthropology and is regarded as the originator 
of the science of cranioiogy. 

Brock, Sir Thomas, K.O.B., R.A. (1847-1922), 
was the pupil of Foley, and achieved a high 
■ reputation as a sculptor. The Queen Victoria 
Memorial in front of Buckingham Palace Is his 
work. 

Brogan, Denis William, M.A. (b. 1900), Prof, of 
Political Science at Cambridge. Aja authority 
on France. America, and Britain, and his 
works include The Development of Modem 
Prance, Politics and Law in the United States, 
and The English People. Well known as a 
broadcaster, particularly in Quiz programmes. 
BrontS, Charlotte (1810-1855), one of the most 
gifted novelists of the 19th century. Her Jane 
Eyre, published in 1847. attracted universal 
. notice, and her other novels,' Shirley, ViUette, 
and The Professor , are all marked by the force 
of strong genius. Her sisters,, Emily (1818-48) 
and Anne (1820-49), also wrote novels and 
poems, Emily’s Wutherino Heights and some of 
her verse showing exceptional power. 
Brookeborough, Basil Stanlake Brooke, 1st Vis- 
count, C.B.B., M.C. (b. 1888 ), Prime Minister of 
Northern Ireland since 1943. An Ulster 
Unionist. Jyvi' j-jr- , 

Brooke, Rupert (1887-1915). a British poet who 
died during the first world war, whose works, 
though few, showed great promise and include 
the poems Gratikhtsier and If I Should Die. • i 
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Brookes, Sir Norman Evcrard (b. 1877), President 
of the Australian Lawn Tennis Association and 
a former world champion. Besides taking a 
keen interest in physical fitness and hospital 
welfare, he Tins done much for the Symphony 
Orchestra in Melbourne, his birthplace. 
Brougham, Lord, P.O., F.R.S. (1778-1838), one 
of the chief legal luminaries of the 19th 
century, who made a great name by defending 
Queen Caroline against George IV., and after- 
wards rose to political eminence. 

Brown, Sir Arthur Whitten, K.B.E. (1880-1948), 
together with Sir jJoIm Aleock (d. 1919) in 1919 
made the first transatlantic flight, crossing from 
Newfoundland to Ireland in 16 hr. 12 min. 
Brown, John, "* of Qssawatomie ” (1800-1859), 
the hero of Harper’s Ferry, whose action in 
inciting certain negro slaves to rebel in 1859 
struck the note of alarm which resulted in the 
Civil War. His attempt to take the Arsenal 
at Harper’s Ferry was defeated, and he was 
hanged, being afterwards regarded as a martyr 
by the Abolitionists. 

Browne, Charles Farter (Artemus Ward) (1884- 
1887), was one of the most whimsical and 
entertaining humorists America has produced. 
In addition to hie books he wrote and delivered 
S exceedingly funny lectures, and was making an 
English tour with them when he was seized with 
his fatal illness, and died at Southampton. 
Browne, Hahlot Knight (1815-1882), best known as 
■' Phiz.” the illustrator Of Dickens’s novels, 
from the Pickwick period down to Little Dorrit, 
Browne, Sir Thomas (1605-82). author of Iieliaio 
Medici, was a London physician and antiquary. 
Browning,, Elizabeth Barrett (1800-1861), an 
English poetess of eminence who, between 1830 
and 1360, wrote many poems showing great 
intellectual grasp and imaginative fervour. 
Some of. her works, such as The Cry of the 
Children. Lady Geraldine’s Courtship, The 
Romaunt of the Page, md Bertha hi the Lane, 
are sure of immortality, and her Aurora 
Leigh, a novel in poetic form, is, in portions, 
on a high level of poetic execution. She 
was married to Robert Browning in 1340, 
and afterwards lived mostly in Italy. 

Browning, Robert (1812-1889). one of the two 
greatest poets of the later Victorian era. His 
earlier poems and dramas, though marked by 
singular insight and power, were far from 
popular, mainly because of a somewhat obscure 
and involved style from which lie only occa- 
sionally freed himself. His Strafford, and 
The Blot, on the 'Scutcheon were both pro- 
duced by Mncreacly, and attained some 
measure of stage success ; but Browning was 
essentially a poet to be read, rather than acted. 
Some of his dramatic characterisations are of 
striking power. From about 1864 he published 
many works and knew at last what it was to be 
an appreciated poet. IBs Men and Women, 
Vrdmdis Persona >, and The Ring and The 
1 Book, contained some of the finest poetry of 
modem times. 

Brace, Robert (1274-1329), took part with Sir 
William Wid lace . {q.v,) in the . revolt against 3 
Edward I., later leading the popular cause. 
Achieved one victory after another, until at 
Bannockburn he overthrew the English army 
and ultimately secured Scottish independence. 
He reigned twenty-two years as King Robert I. ?: 
Brace of Melbourne, Viscount, F.C.. O.H. (b. 1883), ".' ■■ 
Prime Minister of Australia, 1923-29, was 
Resident Australian Minister in London. 1932- 
33. High Commissioner for Australia, 1933-45. 
Chairman International Emergency Food Com i- 
oil, 1946 ; chairman World Food Council, 1947. ( 
Brammell, George Bryan (1778-1849), " Beau 
Brumniell,” the fashion leader in .English Society 
when George IV. was Prince of Wales ; was a 
bon. vitaiii and gamester whose excesses Involved 
him in Imprisonment and dth it imbucilitv. 
Brunei, fcambard Kingdom U«W)-I85!>), a 

> - i i i , a ,t] , i I the mu) 

1 t north f the Great Western It 

and m u othei j i i \ o a-, lie also 
1 vei minenee > , 1 1 „li » u 

Brunei, Sir Mark Isamhard (1^ 9-18 * ifth r 
of the last-named, and const ctor of the 
j'i in * - tuimi . (in h< l m > 8 18 
Brunelleschi, Filippo (1379-1446), Italian archi- 
tect. 1mm in Floren a p 1 car >1 Henaissanee 
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architecture, adapting the ideals of the Roman and composed much acceptable music, inoiuu- 
■dr- classic period to the conditions of his own day. in#. it is supposed, our National Antueni God 

Many examples of his work are to lie seen in save iheliinp. ' y. 

Florence— in the Pitti Palace, the Churches of Bundle, Dr. Ralph Jojmsonfb. 1904), Director ;of 
San Lorenzo nn<l San Spirit©, the great cupola the U.N. Dept, of Trusteeship, who was awarded 


of the cathedral of Santa Maria del Fiore and 
the beautiful carved crucifix in the Church of 
Santa Maria Novella. 

Bruno, Giordano (e. 1548-10001. Italian philoso- 
pher and martjr ; entered the Dominican. Order 


the U.N. Dept, of Trusteeship, who was awarded 
the Nobel Peace Prize in 1950 for bis work 
as mediator in Palestine, Appointed Professor 
of Government at Harvard University in 1950, 
His grandfather was a slave, and he is the first 
negro to hold a Harvard-professorship. 


at Naples in his 15th year. Accused of heresy Bunsen, Robert Wilhelm (1811-1809), noted Ger- 
he fled from his convent and roamed over man chemist, discoverer of the metals -esesium 
Europe. ’ In 1 592 he returned to Italy and was and rubidium, and inventor of the Bunsen 
arrested by the Inquisition; ••After 7 years in burner, battery, and pump. Made many im- 
prison was burned at the stake, Feb. 1.7, 1600. portant observations in spectrum analysis. 

A statue to him was erected in the Campo del Banyan, John (lfi28-10SS),wa3 originally a travel - 


1'iori, IRS'.). 

Bratus, Marcus .Tonius (85-42 b.c.), Roman Gover- 
nor and one of the founders of Roman civil law. 

Bryan, William Jennings (1860-1925), .American 
politician and lawyer who as the Democratic 
candidate was thrice defeated at Presidential 
elections of 1896, 1900 and 1908. but was 
Secretary of State under Woodrow Wilson 


ling tinker and fought with the Cromwcllians. 
Joining a Baptist Society in Bedford in 1655, 
he became imbued with religious enthusiasm 
and was for some yearn a popular preacher. 
.After the Restoration he was thrown into prison , 
and there wrote his Pilgrim's Progress and The 
Holy War, the two finest allegorical works in 
this or any language. 


1913-15. He worked for International peace Burbank, Luther (1849-1926), the famous 


and social reform, and was a brilliant orator. 
He also gained some notoriety as a Funda- 
mentalist in religion, acting for the prosecution 
in the famous Dayton (Ohio) trial of 1025, 
Bryant, Arthur Wynne Morgan (b. 1869), English j 
historian and pageant producer. Among Iris 


American botanist and hybridist, who made 
numerous successful experiments in the direction 
of selection and cross-fertilisation, by which 
methods he produced- the Burbank potato, the 
Burbank plum, and many new varieties of 
various fruits, flowers and vegetables. 


works are English Saga, 1840-1940, a life of | Burghiey, William Cecil, Lord (1520-1598), Seere 


George V.. and several books on the Napoleonic 
War years and the Restoration period, including 
a balanced and informative biography of Pepys. 
Bryant, William Cullen (1794-187S), an eminent 


tary to Lord Protector Somerset, an influential 
statesman under Edward VI, and Queen Mary, : 
and subsequently Queen Elizabeth's favourite 
Minister for forty years. 


American poet and editor. His first poem Burke, Edmund (1729-1797), the acknowledged . 


. Thanatopsis, was welcomed both in his own 
country and in England as the work of a 
serious poetic mind. 

Bryce, James, 1st Viscount, P.C., O.M., G.G.V.Q.. 
F.K.S. (1838-1922). Statesman and diplomat; 
entered Parliament as a Liberal. A convinced 
home- ruler, he became chief secretary for 
.Ireland, 1905-7, and from 1907 to 191.2 British 
Ambassador to the United States. Among 
his historical writings his works on The American 


philosopher of conservatism : son of a Dublin 
attorney, went to London in 1756, and made his 
mark in literature by his famous work on the 
Sublime and Beautiful. Later on was private 
secretary to the Marquis of Rockingham, then 
Premier, and entered Parliament, where he 
quickly made a name. An able and earnest de- 
bater, he took part in all the great movements of 
his tune, and in 1795, after his retirement, was 
awarded a handsome pension from the Civil List, 


Commonwealth and The Holy Homan Empire Burne-Jones, Sir Edward Coley, Bt. (1833-1898), 


hold high rank. , 

Buchman, Rev. Frank Nathan David (b; 1878), an 
American evangelist, and leader of the move- 
ment known as “ moral rearmament.’* Ini- 
tiated in 1921 the Religious Fellowship known 
as the Oxford Group Movement. 

Buchner, Eduard 0 860-1917), a noted German 
chemist and Professor, famous for his discovery 


an English painter of singular power, who at first 
modelled himself upon Rossetti, whose influence 
is more or less visible in most of his works. A 
sad mysticism dominates his pictures, but the 
colour scheme, the design and the poetic charm 
are always evident. His moat famous works are 
The hays of Creation, The Mirror of Venus, 
The Briar Bose, and King Cophetwi, 


of the enzymes witbiu yeast cells and for Ms re- j Burnet, Bishop Gilbert (1643-1715), wrote 


searches in connexion with this was awarded the 
Nobel Prize for Chemistry in 1907, Was a 
pioneer in the chemistry of fermentation. 

Buck, Pearl Sydenstricker (b, 1892), the well-known 


History of HU Ovrn Times, which deals: with 
many events of which he had personal know- 
ledge, and is a valuable legacy to historical 
scholars. ■ 


American novelist and Nobel Prize winner for Burnet, Sir John James, It. A. (1859-1938), was a 


Literature. 1933. Her childhood was spent in 
China, to which country she returned after 
receiving her higher education in U.S.A., and 
from 1924-31 taught at the University of Nan- 
king, where she was a professor. Published her i 


leading British architect, whose moat important 
work was the King Edward VII Galleries of the 
British Museum, opened in May 1914. Among 
his many large buildings in London are Adelaide 
House, and the extension to Selfridgc’s. 


first novel in 1929, and with tier third, The j Burney, Fanny. (See. D’Arblay, Madame.) 

Good Earth (successfully filmed in 1940), which ; Bums, Rt. Hon. John (1858-1943). was a promi- 
gained for her the Pullitzer Prize, she established j nenfc Parliamentary Labour representative, 
her reputation as a novelist. As a working man and a friend of working men. 

Buckle, George Earle (1854-1935), was educated ) ho came into special prominence during 
. at Oxford, arid made, a brilliant start on the . the great strike of dockers, 1889. Represented 
editorial staff of The Times, becoming editor on 1 Battersea in Parliament, 1892-1918, and was 
the death of Thomas Chenery in 1884-1912. j for a number of years an active member of the 
Wrote Vote. III. to VI. of The Life rf Disraeli , ; L.C.C. Was President of the Local Govsra- 
' of which Vote. I. and II. were written by the t men! Board. 1995-14; in Feb. 19H, became 
late W. F. Mot penny. > President of the Board of Trade, hut resigned 

Buckie, Henry .Thomas (1821ylS82), the author of : the office when war broke out la Aug, 1914. ; 


The History of Civilimt icm in England, one of the ■ Burns, Robert- (1759-) 798), Scotland's .greatest, 
most vigoroi ( T < 1 tup po tenth l tin ,uwld tie hook o£ 


o most vigorous productions of the 19th century. 

Budge, Sir Ernest Alfred Wallis, Litt.B., D.Litt., 
. F.jS.A, (1857-1934). a distinguished arciueoiogist 
who conducted many excavations in Meso- 
potamia and Egypt, Was Keeper of Egyptian 
find Assyrian Antiquities at the British Museum, 
1803-1 924. 

•;®uifon, George Louis Leelerc, Comte ds (1707-68), 
French author and naturalist who devoted his 


poems in 1786 which proclaimed him a true sou 
of the muses. With the £500 that his book 
yielded him he bought a farm, obtained an 
appointment with the Excise in 1789. and for 
the iast live yearn of bis life lived at Dumfries. 
In his career he poured forth song after, song of 
emotional tenderness; and made his name im- 
mortal. 


life to the, study of natural history and. whose ] Burton, Sir Richard Francis, K.C.M.O. (1821- 1 890 ) , 
great work BUtmre Kohcre.UK in 30 volumes { explorer. Orientalist and diplomatist, who be- 
appeared between 1749 and 1789. I came famous after making a pilgrimage to 

faruu John \i •" t ss W! re ga rt > . j,. b I 1 a ii 83 ifagu ed as a U ham edan. 
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Later he did much exploring in Central Africa, 
and wrote some of our most popular hooks in 
that region. Entered the Diplomatic Service 
in ISM and was successively Consul at Fer- 
nando Po. Santos in Brazil, Damascus, ana 
: Trieste. Perhaps his greatest work was the 
translation of the Arabian Nights in their full- 
neas. This work is in sixteen volumes. 
Bustamenfce, Hon, William Alexander' Clarke fb. 

1834), Jamaican labour leader and politician. 

: : Served as a Spanish soldier in Morocco, a police- 
man in Cuba, and a tramway-man and dietician 

in Hew York before becoming a moneylender in 
Jamaica. Made a fortune by buying stocks 
during the American depression, 1923-30. 
Organised Jamaican labour into a single body, 
the Bustamente Industrial Trade Union. As 
Minister of Communications paid a successful 
visit to Britain, 1948. 

Butler, Joseph (1692—1752); an English divine who 
occupied an important place among eighteenth- 
century thinkers. He declined the Arch- 
bishopric of Canterbury in 1747, but in 1750 
became Bishop of Durham. In 1736 he 
published his Analogy of Religion, the whole of 
which was a reply to the deistie attacks on 
revealed religion, 1 ■■■'• ■ 

Butler, Dr. Nicholas Murray (1862-1947), President 
of Columbia University since 1902. A well- 
known publicist and internationalist and one 
of the most honoured and distinguished lead- 
ers in the world of education. Shared with 
> Jane A.ddams Uj.v.). the. noted American soeio- 
; legist, the Nobel Prize for Peace, 1931. 

Butler, Rt. Hon. Richard Austen. P.O.. M.P. ib, 
1902), Chan, of the Exchequer in Mr; Churchill’s 
Government, 1851, Min. of Education, 1941- 
. 45, and responsible for the Education Act. 

1944. A member of the distinguished Oam- 
: bridge family and son of the late Sir Montague 
Butler, formerly Master of Pembroke.- Took 
leading part in the drawing-up of the various 
- political charters setting out Conservative 
policy. i:\N\NNi% 

Butler, Samuel (1612-1680),! renowned as the 
author of lludibrcts, one of the wittiest poems 
in the language and one of the most quoted. 
His last years were spent in poverty, and he was 
buried in the churchyard of St, Paul’s. Covent 
Garden, and given a memorial iu Westminster 
Abbey. ** that he who was destitute of ail things 
when alive might not want a monument when 
dead.” . ■ ■ ■ ■ 

Butler, Samuel (1835-1902), author of the satirical 
novel Erewhrn and its sequel Erewlum Revisited. 
Other works include The Fair Haven (1873), 
TAfe. and Habit, (1877), involution Old and New 
(1879), in which he attacked Darwinism. The 
Way of All Flesh and his famous Notebooks 
were published posthumously, Butler was a 
man of great originality and scholarship. He 
studied painting and exhibited regularly in the 
Academy and was also a musician. 

Butt, Dame Clara, D.B.E. (.1873-1936), the famous 
English contralto, made her first professional 
appearance in London in 1892. Her success 
was immediate. She was married to Mr. Ken*, 
neriy Ruinford — also an able vocalist — In 1900, 

, Buxton, Sir Thomas Powell, 1st Bart. (1786-1845); 
a philanthropist and zealous advocate of the 
abolition of slavery. ■ ■ 

Buzzard, Sir Far collar, Bart., K.C.V.O., M.D. 
(1871-1945). Physician-in-ovd inary to the 
King, 1932-45. Regius Professor of Medicine, 
Oxford, 1928—15. Was one of the doctors in 
attendance on King George V, during his serious 
illness in 1928. 

Byrd, Rear-Admiral Richard 'Evelyn (b. 1888), 
famous American aviator and Polar explorer. 
Was in command of the Macmillan Arctic Ex- 
pedition, 1925 ; flaw over the North Pole, 1926 ; 
with three companions flew across the Atlantic, 
1027. and in 1<J29 ma 1 t flight over the 
South Pole. Discovered Kcisel Ford moun- 
tains and Marie Byrd Land on his first expe- 
dition to the Antarctic, 1928-30. He made a 
second expedition in 1933-5. a third in 1939 
and a fourth — the largest ever — in December 
1940* ' ' V '■ .• 

Byron, George Gordon, 6th Lord (1788-1824), was 
the poet Who exercised the greatest influence 
upon European thought during the. early part 
ot the 19th century. Educated at Harrow 


and Cambridge, he published his Hours of 
Idleness: at twenty, a volume which was 
violently attacked by the JSdinlnttok Beeiete, 
and provoked the retaliatory English Bards 
and Scotch Reviewers, which caused a great 
sensation because of its unsparing criticisms: of 
the writers of the day. His Childe Harold's 
Pilgrimage, the first two cantos of which 
were published in 1812, at once placed him 
in the front rani: of poets, and thenceforward to 
the time of his death he continued to produce 
poems, most of which were marked by an 
intense Republican sentiment, yet full of passion 
and charm and beauty. He made an unhappy 
marriage in 1815 with the daughter of Sir 
Ralph Milbanke, from whom he parted after 
a twelvemonth. He lived abroad for the rest 
of his life aud died at Missolonghi, whither he 
hud proceeded with a view to Hiding the 
Greeks in their battle for national indepen- 
dence, H ■ 

c 

Cable, Boyd (b. 1878), pen-name of the British 
author 15. A. Ewart, who served in France 1914- 
18, and became known for his war stories, the 
first of which, Jtrtieem the Lines, gained him 
immediate popularity. His other writings 
include The, HollifiO Road, Stories of the Sea, 

• 1923, British Battles of Destiny, ■' - ■ 

Cable, George Washington 0:844-1925), a well- 
known American author, bom in New Orleans, 
the scene of many of his best works. He excelled 
in the writing of historical romances, of which 
the detail was obtained by patient research, and: 
in the . re-creation of the spirit of pre-civii War 
Louisiana. Among his writings were Ole Creole 
Days (1870), Strange Stories of Louisiana (1889), 
and serious sociological studies such as The 
Negro Question (1800). ' : 

Cabot, Sebastian (1474-1557), a naval explorer of 
note who was born at Bristol, and discovered 
Labrador in 1497. Later he closely surveyed 
1,800 miles of American coast, and entering 
the service of Spain, made, further voyages 
of discovery for the Emperor Charles V. His 
later years were spent in England, Edward VI. 
granting him the appointment of Grand Pilot. 
He was the son of John Cabot, an Italian 
navigator in the English service, and with his 
father was engaged in the search for the north- 
west passage to India under the patronage of 
King Henry VII. 

Cadbury, George (1839-1922), was a prominent 
member of the Society of Friends, a well-known 
Philanthropist, an ardent Liberal, and head 
of the firm of Cadbury Bros., BournviHe. He 
took the lead in the Garden City project, and 
the village of BournviHe may be regarded as 
the first enterprise of the character to be prac- 
tically completed; it has an endowment of 
over £200,000. 

Cade, Jack, an adventurous Irishman who at one 
time was forced to flee to France, where he took 
the name of Aylmer, and in 1450 that of Morti- 
mer, In the flams year he headed a rebellion, 
his followers being mostly yeomen and the 
smaller landed proprietors of Kent aud Busses. 
After defeating the forceshf Henry VI. at Seven-: 1 
■ oaks Cade marched on London with 20.000 men. 
His demand for money alarmed the citizens. 
He retired with fete followers to Southwark, 
whereupon the Lord Mayor dosed London 
Bridge. The battle, for re-entry into the city 
was unsuccessful, and after negotiations between 
, Archbishop Kemp and Cade the refefcto agreed 
to return home. But Cade himself, refusing to 
acknowledge defeat,' retired to Rochester, aud 
‘ fell fighting at Heathlield, Busses. 

Cadogan, Bt. Hon. Six- Alexander, O.M., F.C., 
i B. (b, 1884), enters:! t 

mafcic Service hi .1908, and succeeded Lord 
Vanslttart ns permanent Under-Beeretary of 
the Foreign Office In 1938, Helped to draft the 
Charter of the ( nilert Nations Orgsmiswian, 
anil became Great Britain’s first Permanent 
representative on the Security x »n u \p- 

p ,‘UftM Chilli Mill! cf the Iu K'dZ. ■ 

Caedmon, the first English Christian wet. Jived in 
the 

was first a cowherd and later a monk at Whitliy. 
His poetry was based on the Scriptures 
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CESsar, Caius Julius (100-44 b.c.), Roman genera!. 
Was appointed successively military tribune, 
pu tester, Mile in 65, and potitifex maximus 
in 63. A year later lie was prwtor, and later 
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800 m,p,h. on land when, in 108,1. b 
land speed record to 801 m.p.b. His water 
speed record of 141-7 m.p.b., set up in 1939, 
still stands. . ■ 


formed one of the first triumvirate. He in- Campbell, Beatrice Stella (Mrs. Patrick Campbell) 


varied Gaul and Britain, in the Civil War de- 
feated Porapey, and in the Alexandrine war 
was brought into contact with Cleopatra, whose 

\ power over 1 him did not cease till his death. 
On his return from Africa in 44 the crown was 
offered to him, a circumstance which caused 
the aristocratic party to compass his assassina- 
tion. 

Caine, Sir Thomas Henry Hall, C.H., K.B.B. (1S5S- 
1931), a well-known novelist, .who after spending: 
some years as a journalist joined Dahte G. Ros- 
setti, with whom he lived until the latter’s death. 


(1865-1940), was a celebrated actress. Her first 
London appearance was in 1890 in The 
Hunchback. She made her flint debut in 
1030 in The Dancers. -.to 

Camphell, Thomas (1777-1844),: the .well-known 
poet who at twenty-two published The 
Pleasures of Hove, a British classic, . Many 
of his lyrics and songs take high rank, notably 
Ye Mariners of England, Hohenlimlmi, The, 
Battle of the Baltic, and The Exile of Erin. 
He was granted;, a Crown pension of £200 
a year, and was buried in Westminster Abbey, 


He produced numerous: novels, including The Canipbeil-Baimerman, Et. Hon. Sir Henry,. G.O.B. 


Deemster, The Manxman, The Christian, The 
' Prodigal Son, The Woman Thou Gayest Me, the 
latter being one of the Action sensations of 1013. 
Calderon de la Barca, Pedro (1600-1681), a Spanish 
dramatist of great eminence whose plays number 
nearly 200, He was writer of court spectacles 
for Philip TV. 

Callcott, Sir Augustus Wall, R.A. : (1779-1844). 

Attained great eminence as a landscape painter. 
Calvd, Madame Emma (1864-1042), One of 
Europe’s most famous mime aonne; made: her 
first appearance as Marguerite in Gounod’s 
; Faust at Brussels in 1882 ; sang in Mascagni’s 
CavaUeria RuCieana at Co-rent Garden ten 
years later. Her greatest part was Carmen. 


(1836-1008), Prime Minister in the Liberal 
Ministry from December 1905 until shortly 
before his death in April 1908. His Govern- 
ment at once faced a General Election and 
obtained a very large majority. Notable 
events of. his period of office were the . Trades 
Disputes Act, 1906, the Deceased Wife’s Sister 
Act, 1907, and the simmering miarret between 
the Liberals and the House of Lords, while the 
settlement of the South African problem was 
to a great extent due to .his : efforts, His 
Ministry contained a galaxy of taient— - Grey, 
Haldane, Lloyd George, Asquith, Morley, 
Churchill — and was mainly held together by 
his personal popularity. 


Calvin, John (1509-1564), one of the leading Ee- Camus, Albert (b, 191 3), important French writer 


: formers of the 16th century. Was bom -.to 
'--(nQaildirr'.aad:viitteiiic!d great popularity as a 
preacher in Paris, but was expelled, and sub- 
: seqncntly lived at Geneva, where he continued 
to preach the hew doctrine, giving it that special: 
shape which resulted to the formation of the 
Calvinist body, distinguished by its greater 
austerity from that of the Lutherans, Calvin’s 
writings comprise fifty-three volumes. 

Calwell. Hon. Arthur Augustus (by X896), Arts-. 
: ; :fralianI4boiTr poilticten; Min, for. Immigration 
and Information, 1945-40. Paid several official 
visits to England after the second world war. 
Camden, William (1551-162!?}, . aw anthjmiry, his- 
torian, and master of Westminster School, 


h. whosftworksshow the influence of existentialism . 
Born in Oran, he crossed to the mainland 
during the German occupation and became a 
journalist of the staff of Gambatf& newspaper of : 
the resistance. His works include 'Lea Juste. s 
(plav), UEimwjer (novel). La Peste (novel), 
Caligula (play), Le Malenievdv, (play). 

Canning, Ri. Hon. George (1770-1827), entered 
Parliament in 1793 and became a great orator 
and a devoted adherent of Pitt, . under whom he 
served- first as Under-Secretary of State and 
inter as Treasurer to the Navy. He was Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs under the Duke of 
" Portland, and in 1827 became Prime Minister, 
but died four months later. :Ge :fp : 


whose researches, especially in the field of Canova, Antonio (1757-1822!, an Italian sculptor. 


topography, have been of the greatest value. 
He became Clareneieux Iving-at-Anns, and 
was buried in Westminster Abbey. The 
Camden Society is named after him. 

Cameron, Sir David Young, R.A. (1865-1915), was 
: one of the best known: of British etchers as well 
as an excellent landscape-painter. King's 
Painter and Limner in Scotland, 1933-45, 
Cameron,. Richard (e. 1648-1680), one of the Scot- 


due. whose influence was highly marked, and whose 
and works achieved the first eminence. 

The Canute the Great (995-3035), invaded England 
with a Danish force, and in 1013 succeeded in 
was :r. dethroning Efchelred the Unready, and setting 
well: up his own father, Swcyn. in Ethel red’s stead, 

rig's Sweyri. dying in 1014, (i'aiiiite claimed the: crown, 
hut it took him some years to establish himself 
loot- firmly. 


tish 17th-century preachers who raised the Capablancs, Jose Raoul (18S8-1942), world’s chess 
standard of revolt in defence of the Solemn champion, 1921-27 ; defeated by Alekhine. 
League and Covenant; he was, after many Capek, Karel, PhD. (1890-19385. an original 


vicissitudes, slain in combat near AM’s Moss, 
Ayrshire, in 1080. The members of the Re- 
formed Presbyterian Church were afterwards 
. called Cameroimuis, 

Cameron, Vemey Lovett, HR, (1844-1894), a noted 
African explorer who was the first to cross the 
African continent from east to west. Explored 
Lake Tanganyika, anti made many valuable 
geographical discoveries. In 1872 went out to 
find Livingstone, and in 1873 met a party of 
natives bearing the dead body to the coast. 
CamiHus, Marcus Purins (446-365 b.c,), was five 
times Dictator of the Roman Republic, a, 
supporter of the patrician order, and one of the 
; most successful of the Roman . generals.:; He i 
' died of the pestilence. 365 b.c, i 

Cammaerte, Emile, O.B.E. (b. 1378), Belgian poet, 
critic, historian and dramatist. Born in Bros - 1 
gels, he settled to England in 1908, and became . 
Professor of Belgian Studies and Institutions in 


the University of London. He became widely ! 
known during the war of 1914-18 for a aeries of 


Chech author and journalist. His ll.UJi „ 
Insect Flag and Adam the Creator have been 
produced in England. 

Capone, Ai (1900-47), notorious U.S. gangster, 
uncrowned king of Chicago during the- pro-' 
hibition era. Suspected of instigating many 
murders, but evaded justice until brought, to 
trial on Income Tax charges.T. .ScUtencedblb 1 
eleven years' imprisonment in 1931, but 
released in 1930. 

Caraetacus was the name by which a Prince of 
ancient Britain became famed for hie resistance 
to the Romans in the 1st century. He was 
ultimately captured and taken prisoner to Rome, 
where: the Emperor Claudius .was so moved by 
his dignify of hearing that be pardoned hint. 

C a Will * di (1761-1 ), the first I tist 

missionary to proceed to India, ami from I860 to 

- 1830 Professor of Oriental Languages at Port 
William College, Calcutta. Became famed as an 
Oriental scholar, and published twenty-four 
different translations of the Scriptures, 


COS: iAtinadas. the groat epic-poem of Portugal, 
which sets forth the adventures of the- dis- 
coverers of India, and celebrates the achieve- 
ments of the principal personages in Portuguese 


II, Sir Malcolm (1885 
r, was the first man to 


is- j oratorio. Was maestro at AssisM. tond latex 
e t It »*> Fhelwssfc • u* n of us WO to u 
se in the National Library in Paris, and in the 

-. I .library of Christ Church, Oxford, 

nsr j Garble, The Rev. Prebendary Wilson, C.H.. D.D. 
f 1847-1942), Rector of « Mary.»ii*HiU..J$iU 
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1920 ; founded the Church Army hi 1882, and J 
an indefatigable worker in this cause. 

Carlyle, Thomas (1795-18811, was educated at 
Edinburgh University, and, after passing 
through some years of teaching drudgery, 
settled in London in 1824 and began the career 
Of a serious man of letters ; but, marrying 
Jane Welsh in 1826, he returned to. Scotland 
and spent the next few years on a farm at 
•• 'HlMi^puttGch, coming to London again in 
1834. IBs -Sartor' Rmrtm was published in 
1833. In 1837 he gave lectures in London,, 
and in 1839 his -Chartism appeared. His French 
Revolution, Past and Present, Life ami Letters of 
Oliver Cromwell, Latter-Day Pamphlets, and 
Frederick the Great were works of noble con- 
ception. 

Carnegie, Andrew (1835-1919), b. in Dmnferm- 
line, emigrated to America with his father in 
1848, and after passing through much menial 
employment became connected with the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad as Divisional Superintendent 
at Pittsburg, and ultimately established the 
Carnegie iron works, from which he retired 
in 1901 with a fortune of many millions. His 
munifleient gifts for Free Libraries, educational 
work, and charitable objects are well known. 
Carnot. General Lazare Nicolas Marguerite (1753— 
1823), was a prominent figure in the French 
Devolution, and author of an important work on 
fortification. 

Caroline, Queen, wife of George IV. (1768-1821), 
was married to her husband in 1 795 while he 
was Prince of Wales. The royal couple lived 
together only a very short time. When George 
succeeded to the throne in 1820 the Queen tool: 
steps to assert her position, and the King 
retaliated by having a Bill introduced to dis- 
solve the marriage; the result was the famous 
trial before the House of Lords, when Lord 
Brougham distinguished' himself by a most 
eloquent defence of the Queen. The Bill was 
passed by a harrow majority, but public feeling 
was too strong on the side of the Queen to 
admit of its being enforced. 

Carrel, Dr. Alexis (1873-1944), was the famous 
American surgeon, who won the Nobel Prize in 
1912 for his remarkable achievements in sutur- 
ing blood vessels and in the transplantation of 
organs. Member of the Rockefeller Institute for 
. Medical Research 1906-44. A Frenchman by 
birth, 

Carroll, Lewis. (See Doclgson, Charles Lutwidge.) 
Carson of Dnncairn, Lord, P.C. (1854-1935). had a 
highly successful career first at the Irish and 
then at the English Bar, being called to the 
former in 1877 and to the latter in 1893. Was 
M.P., Dublin University 1892-1918, Duneairn 
division of Belfast 1018-21 ; Solicitor General 
for Ireland 1892; and for England 1900-6; 
Attorney General 1915 ; First Lord of the 
Admiralty 1917 ; Lord of Appeal 1921-29. 
Led a semi-militant organisation against the 
Home Rule Bill 1912-14. 

Carter, Howard (1873-1939), the famous Egypto- 
: legist and archaeologist who was associated 
with the 5th Bari of Carnarvon in discovering 
in 1922 the tomb of Tui-Aukk-Anien in the 
Valley of Kings, Egypt. 

Cartier, Jacques (1494-1657), the famous. 16th- 
century. navigator, horn at St, Malo, whose 
exploration of Canada, and especially of the 
gulf and river of St. Lawrence, proved of great 
geographical importance. 1 ; . , - 

Cartwright, Edmund, D.B. (1743-1823), invented 
the power loom, and also a .wool-combing 
- machine. Although these inventions were 
••••' developed into -fortune-making instruments, j 
they benefited their inventor -but little, and in 
1800 Parliament made him a grant of £10,000. 

. In 1904 a Cartwright Memorial Hall was opened 
at Bradford, the gift of Lord Mashom. 

Caruso, Enrico (1S73-1921), a celebrated tenor, 
was born in . Naples, and made Ids . first j 
operatic : appearance in his native city. His 
success was unbounded. Besides being a great 
singer he was a man of many activities, and, 
among cither filings*, was a clever caricaturist. 
Casablanca, Louis de <c. 1754-1798), captain of the 
-French flagship V Orient at the Battle of the i 
Nile. He and Ids ten-year-old son died together - 
in the burning ship, refusing to quit the vt •’ I 
Casals, Pablo (b. 1876), the famous Spanish violon- ! 
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I cellist; and conductor, who made his first 
appearance in Paris arid London in 1898. He 
exiled himself from Spain in 1938 as a protest 
1 against dictatorship. 

Case.’/, Rt. Hon. Richard G„ P.C., G.H.. M.A., 
D.S.O. ib. 1890V, Australian politician and 
diplomat. Minister for External Affairs, 1951. 
First Australian Minister to tl.S.A., 1940-42. 
British Minister of State in the Middle East and 
member of the British War Cabinet, 1942-43. 
Cassius, Cains Longinus, a distinguished Roman 
general who opposed the Dictatorship of Julius 
Caesar, and took part in hja murder. He died 
in 42 B.c„ after being defeated by Mark Antony. 
Castellan!, Sir Aide, Hon. K.O.M.G. (b. 1877), 
Italian scientist and foremost living authority 
on tropical diseases. Discovered the cause of 
sleeping sickness and other tropical diseases. 
Castleraagb, Viscount, K.G., P.0, (1769-3822), 
British Minister of War and Foreign Secretary 
during the Napoleonic wars, who incurred much 
unpopularity Irecause of the disastrous condition 
of home affairs. Succeeded to the Marquessate 
of Londonderry in 1821, arid ended his life by 
suicide the following year. 

Gather, Wilia Sibert (1870-1947), American 
author; writer of beautiful English prose in 
novels of rare charm. Most of her scenes are 
laid in the raid- western prairies: The Song of 
the Lark, My. Antonia, A Lost Lady. 

Catherine, St, was the name borne by a cele- 
brated virgin of Alexandria, who was- put to 
death in 807 for professing Christianity, being, 
according to some accounts, tortured on a 
spiked wheel before execution, though other 
authorities aver that the intended torture was 
miraculously prevented. From tin's we: get the 
term “ St. Catherine's wheel.” Her festival is 
on November 25th, 

Catherine of Aragon (1485-1536), first wife of 
, Henry VUI., was previously the wife of Arthur, 
Henry's elder brother, who died shortly, after 
the marriage. She was the daughter of 
Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain, aunt of the 
Emperor, Charles V, and mother of Mary Tudor. 
Henry’s failure to obtain papal consent to the 
dissolution of their marriage precipitated the 
'Reformation crisis 'in England. 

Catherine II., Empress - ol Russia (1729-1796), 
wife of Peter III., who was murdered: suc- 
ceeding him; ahe proved herself a capable ruler 
for a time, but ultimately gave way to licen- 
tious excesses, which almost ruined Russia by 
their heavy cost. She was called the “ Semi- 
ramis of the North." -V". yd A -hv.-y/yvvyh 
Catherine de’ Medici (1519-3580), wife of Henry II. 
of France, and a woman of commanding power 
and influence, especially during her Regency, 
which continued while her eon Charles IX. 
was In his minority. Her antagonism to the 
Protestants may have led to the Massacre -of St. 
Bartholomew. In spite of her cruelty, she was 
an able woman, and showed a great appreciatiou 
of art and literature. 

Cato, Marcus Porcius (234-149 R.e;>» a Roman 
statesman, soldier, and writer, of strict virtue, 

: simplicity and wisdom, who strongly con- 
demned the luxury of his time. He was sur- 
natued “ the Censor." 

Catxoux, Gen, Georges (b. 1870), French soldier, 
who saw much service with the: Foreign Legion. 
When Gov.-Gen. of Indo-Ghitia -declared 
adherence to the Free French. 1940, and became 
O.-in-C. Free French in Levant, 1941-43. 
French Ambassador to U.S.rvR., 1945-48, - 
CataHus, Caius Valerius (87-54 is.c.l, 0,11 elegant 
Roman poet, whose lyries to Lesbia are amongst 
the finest compositions of the kind in literature. 
Cavell, Edith Louisa (1865-191 5), a British nurse 
and patriot who assisted wounded British ... 
soldiers to eseajie Over the Dutch frontier from 
Belgium during the Great War. bile was shot 
by the Germans. 

Cavendish, Hon. Henry, F.R.K. fi731--18l05, Eng- 
lish chemist and physicist who made researches 
into the nature of gases. He is chiefly remem- 
bered for his discovery of the chemical com- : ; : 
position of water. Ho also discovered hydrogen 
Q 760). 

Cavour, Count Camille' Benso (1810-180!), a dis- 
tinguished Italian statesman, who, as Premier 
to Victor Emmanuel, did much for the unifica- 
tion of ltuly. - : : 
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Caxton, William (1422-1:49 1;); was bom in Kent and Chambers, Sir William, B.A . (172S-T796). a British 
employed in commerce for a time. While visit- architect, who rebuilt Somerset House in 1775, 
ing Flanders lie obtained an insight into the He also laid out Kew Gardens and designed the 
then new invention of printing, and afterwards Pagoda there, 

set up a printing-press of his own at Westminster. Champlain, Samuel do (1557-1635), a French 
Cecil of Chelwoorl, 1st Viscount, P.C., Q.C, (b. 1864), navigator who founded Quebec in 1608, and in 

third son of the third Marquess of Salisbury. the following, year discovered the late known 

Held a number of political offices before he re* by his name, 

signed as' Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster Chautroy, Sir Francis Legate, R.A. (1781-1842), a 
in 1927 owing to disagreement on Government renowned English sculptor who contributed 
disarmament policy. Took part in the Peace many fine statues to Westminster Abbey arid 

Conference, 1919, and helped to draft the St. Paul’s. He left a considerable fortune to 

Charter of the League of Nations. Awarded the Royal Academy, to take effect after Lady 

Nobel .Prize for Peace, 1937, " . Chantry's death and to be appropriated in 

Cecilia, St., the patron saint of music. Was a the purchase of works of art for the encourage- 
Christian martyr of the 2nd or 3rd century. mont of sculpture and painting. 

She is said to have been the first to introduce Chaplin, Charles Spencer (b. 1880). who gained 
instrumental with vocal music into Christian world-wide fame as a film-star comedian, was 

worship. Her festal day is November 22nd. born in London and appeared on the variety 

Cellini, Benvenuto (1509-71), Italian sculptor and stage at tiie age of seven, going to the U.S.A. 

goldsmith of the later Renaissance. Possessed in 1910. He first appeared on the films in 1913. 

remarkable talent and skill, and produced in- His most famous films include The Trami>, 

numerable, works of great accomplishment, Shoulder Arms, The Kid. The Gold Rush. The 

decorative and exquisite in detail, most of which Circus, City JAylits, The Great Dictator. Modern 

have perished. Some examples are to be [ Times, Monsieur Vertfaux, and Limelight. 
found in the Vienna Museum, the Louvre, and Chapman, George (1559-1634), an Elizabethan 
in the Metropolitan Museum. His famous dramatist, who acquired more fame by his 

bronze statue Perseus with the Head of Medusa translation of Homer than by his • plays, 

can be seen in the Loggia dei Lanzi, Florence. Keats’s sonnet on reading Chapman’s Homer 

His fame, however, rests more on his Avfobio - is a splendid tribute to the old dramatist. 

oraphy, which gives a vivid account of the Charcot, Dr. Jean Baptiste Etienne Auguste (1867- 
period and of his own craft. 1930, a' famous French explorer, who in 1903- 

Cerdio, a Saxon who invaded Wessex in the early 05 and 1908-10 commanded expeditions which 

part of the fith century, and made himself ruler carried out important work in mapping, sound- 

of that kingdom, becoming ancestor of the ing. etc., hi the South Polar regions. Charcot 

English Royal line. He conquered the Isle of Island in the Antarctic Ocean, which he 

Wight in 530. discovered in 1905, is named alter him. 

Grates, Shavedra Miguel da (1547-1010), famous Chares (c. 300 u,c.>, Bhodian sculptor. He was 
throughout the world as the author of Don the sculptor of the Colossus of Rhodes, a" 
Quixote. He had a most adventurous career, gigantic bronze statue of the Sun-God, and. one 

taking part in many military expeditions, and of the Seven Wonders of the World. The 

not turning to literature until his retirement statue was destroyed after 50 years, in the 

from the profession of arms. In spite of the earthquake of 224 n.c. 

great success of his work, he died in poverty. Charlemagne (“ Charles the Great ”) (742-314)1 a 
Cteanne, Paul (1839-1906), a French painter of wise and powerful ruler, general and statesman, 

power and originality, and intimate friend of ■ who from being King of the Franks became 
Emile Zola. , Emperor of the. Romans, and governed an 

Chadwick, Sir James, F.E.S. (b. 1S91), physicist, empire eomprieing Gaul, Italy, and large parts 
. one of Rutherford's most brilliant collaborators of ripain and Germany, 
in the field of atomic research. Discovered the Charles Edward (Stuart) (1720-1788), the “ Young 
neutron in 1922, one of the main steps in the Pretender ” as lie came to be called, grandson 

discovery of the fission process which led to the of James II., and the hero of 1745, lived in exile- 

production of the atom bomb. Joint author with after Oulloden, and his later career wag mainly 

Lord Rutherford and C. I>, Ellis of Radiations one of dissipation. 

and Radioactive Substances, published in 1930. Charles I, (1600-16491, succeeded his father James 
Master of Caius College, Cambridge. I. as King of England in 1625, and from the 

Chaliapin, Fedor Ivanovich (1873-1938), a world- first was in more or less conflict with Pariia- 

• famous Russian opera singer, a bass with great merit. His monetary demands and unjust 

, dramatic gifts. taxation led to the violent opposition which 

Chamberlain, Rt. Hon. (Arthur) Neville (1809-1940), resulted. in the Civil War, the story of which is 

second son of late J. Chamberlain ; Prime known to every reader of history. : He was 

Minister 1937-40. Ld. Mayor of Birmingham, • beheaded in front of the Banqueting House at 
1915-16 ; Minister of Health, 1923, 1924-29 anil Whitehall, Jan. 30, 1649. 

1931; Chan, of Exchequer, Aug. 1923 -Jan. Charles H. (1630-1685). Was in command of the , 
1924 and 1931-1937. Lord President of the Royalist forces in the West during the Civil 

Council in War Cabinet May to Oct. 1940. War, and escaped to the Continent after Naseby. 

Chamberlain, Et. Hon. Joseph (1886-1914), did Subsequently he became King at the Resfora- 

Hiuch active municipal work at Birmingham. In tion, and, following upon the sober quietude of 

1870 be entered Parliament, and at first was an the 'Commonwealth period, formed an accept- 

enthusiastic: Liberal with Republican tendencies able change to the people at large until, by his 

. and served in various offices under Mr. Glad- excesses, of one kind arid another, he proved 

stone. .When the Horne liuie split occurred, be his unkingUness of character. He contrived 

became the most active member of the liberal- to keep himself fairly popular, however, despite 
Unionist, party. In 1895 he accepted office us his exrreuie sdib-inmss. 

Secretary of State for the Colonies under Lord Charles V. (1500-155 J was the dominating, Euro- 
Salisbury, and in that post won a great"- repute- penn figure for many years, lje.inu Emperor of 
Ron, notwithstanding the fact that during bis : Germany, and King of (Spain, at a time when his 

term of office he had the Boer War to contend ! tactful policy enabled Writ to guard tifia interests 

with. In May, 190 he < wed wen 1 ion i of both Catholics and Protestants with, -con* 

by -suddenly advocating a scheme of fiscal re- S siderabie auceos. 

form, involving a partial return to Protection. S Charles XU. oi Sweden (1662-1718) was a brave 
This policy was afterwards adopted as one of but impulsive monarch whose rule was- dis* 

the loading planks of the Unionist- platform. tinguisbed by a fearless and often -foolhardy 

Chamberlain, EL Hon. Sir (Joseph) Austen, K.O. policy of war, in the execution of which he 

(1803-1837), oldest son of Joseph Chamber- some times sustained aerious defeat. Peter the 

Iain. Was Chancellor of the Exchequer, Great was victorious, over him at Ptsliovtia, 

8 ta t , iia, and I wai % a r, * f i , 

of the Admiralty us various Conservative Norway. 

administrations, but will chiefly be remembered Chateaubriand, Francois Item), Yieomto do (1788- 
for bis services in foreign affairs, As Foreign 1848b had an ad venturous and somewhat eccen- 

Secretary, 1924-29, was prominent at the trie political career, but in f he mid*! Of it all he 

Locarno conference. Awarded Nobel Peace contrived to write- a- number of -stories, -floems 

Prize, 1920. -and essays, which give him a prominent place 
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In French literature. His Atala and 
Martyr?, are works of "emus. - 

Chatfleld, Admiral ot tiro Fleet Lord, P.C., G.C.B.. 
O.M., K.O.M.G.. C.V.O. (b. 3873), Minister for the 
Co-ordination of Defence Jan, 1930 to Apl. 1940 ; 

: First Sea Lord and Chief of Nava) Staff, 1088- 
88; Hat? Captain to C-iii-0„ Grand Fleet, 1917- 
19; and later commanded the Atlantic and 
Mediterranean Squadrons. 

Chatham, William Pitt, Earl cl (1708-1778), had 
a ions and distiitsuished career as a statesman, 
and was the most eloquent Parliamentarian of 
his time. In the long conflict with France that 
preceded the American War of Independence. 
Chatham showed great resourcefulness and 
vigour, but his patriotic efforts were of little 
avail against the obstinacy of the King and his 
party, and : he ultimately retired from con- 
tention, only making a last appearance in the 
House of Lords to urge a greater resistance to 
the war with the American Colonists, and, after 
a powerful speech, fell back in an apoplectic fit 
and died a few weeks later, being buried in 
Westminster Abbey. 

Chatterton, Thomas (1752-1770); young English 
poet of remarkable talent, unappreciated until 
after his death. Unsuccessfully tried to pass 
off liis writings as newly discovered ancient 
manuscripts and killed himself at the age of 17. 
Chaucer, Geoffrey !c. 1840-1400). Achieved im- 
mortality by his Canterbury Take giving a most 
graphic description of the life and characters of 
his time. He was buried in Westminster Abbey. 
Chehov, Anton (1860-1904). a Russian dramatist 
and short-story writer whose work has been 
translated into English and much appreciated. 

' Cherubini, Marla Luigi Carlo (1760-1842). nn 
Italian composer and one of the most important 
composer:-; of the early French School, and a 
noted musical theorist. After producing his 
ilrst. opera in 1780 he went to London where 
two new operas were produced. His Iphiaenie 
in Aulide was produced first at Turin in 1788 
and afterwards in the same year in Paris. Was 
for 20 years Director of the Conservatoire at 
Paris. One of his many fervent admirers was 
Beethoven, whom he mot during a stay in Vienna. 
Cherwell, Lord. (Frederick A. ! Lindemann), P.G., 
Ph.D., F.R.S. (b. 1886). Prof, of Experimental 
Philosophy. Oxford Oniver. since 1919. Dir. 
B.A.F. Physical Laboratory in the first world 
war and -personal assistant to air. Churchill in 
the second. Paymaster-Gen,, 'charged with 
supervision of atomic energy research, 1951. 
Chesterfield, Ear! o), K.G. (1694-1778), the lourth 
Earl, and a statesman of note.. His fame 
rests, however, upon his Letters to his Son , 
which for purity of style and grace of expression 
have seldom neen excelled, though the moral 
they point is not always one that modern 
ideas would endorse. 

Chesterton, Gilbert Keith 0874-1936), was one 
of the moat active of our modern writers. 
Contributed to the Illustrated London News, 
etc., and kept himself in evidence in many 
literary and journalistic Quarters: handled 
social questions, art, politics, and criticism 
with equal dexterity and audacity. Pub- 
lished studies of the lives and works of Robert 
Browning and Charles Dickens. Completed 
the writing of his own autobiography two 
months before Ilia death. 

Chetwode, Lord. G.O.B., O.M.. G.C.S.I.. K.C.M.G. 
D.S.O.. (1869-1950). Constable of the Tower 
since 1943. Com.-in-Cbief of the Army in India, 
1930-35; Chief of General Staff, India, 1928- 
30: won distinction in the first world war’ in 
Egypt, and Palestine, 

Chevalier, Albert (1861-1923), English music-hall 
comedian of great originality; celebrated for 
his coster sketches and songs, including My 
Old hutch. 

Chevalier, Maurice (b. 1839), French stage add 
fum actor, and in the latter capacity gained 
wide popularity. 

Chians; Kai-shek, Generalissimo (b. 1897), former 
President of Ciiina and member of the K.uomin- 
, tang Party., Emerged from the welter of events 
. succeeding the death of Sun Yat Sen in 1925 as 
the leading mm in China, a position he main- 
brined for a quarter ot' » century of .trouble, and 
bloodshed. The successful conclusion of the 
long and costly Japanese war was followed by 


civil war with the Communists in North China, 
In January 1949 withdrew from the office of 
President following military defeat by the Com- 
munists and the collapse of the Kuoinintang 
rdgime. Became a Christian of the. Methodist 
confession shortly after his marriage to Boons 
Mei-ling the sociologist. 

CUffioy Rt. Hon. Joseph Benedict, P.O.. M.P. (1885- 
1951), Australian Labour leader and Prime 
Minister 1945-49. 

Chippendale, Thomas (e. 1717-1779), a celebrated 
designer of ■■"furniture: whose examples .are 
now highly Pitted and fetch Rig prices. He was 
a native of Worcestershire, but made his name 
in London, having a shop in St. Martin’s Lane. 

Chirico, Giorgio de (b. 1888), painter associated 
with surrealism, bom in Greece ; of Italian 
parents. 

Chopin, Frederic Francois (1810-49), Polish pianist 
and composer, son of a French father and 
Polish mother. : His music, mostly for piano, 
shown characteristics of both races, and in- 
cludes the sequence of twenty-five Preludes, the 
Mazurkas, Nocturnes, Scheraos, and Impromp- 
tus. He frequented Paris intellectual and 
musical society, played in numerous concerts ail 
over Europe, and died of consumption. 

Christie, Agatha (b. c, 1898), English detective 
novelist. Creator of Hercule Poirot, the 
Belgian detective. Her first novel. The 
Mysterious Affair at Styles, was rejected by 
several publishers before appearing in 1021. 
Since then her output has been prolific. 

Chrysostom, St. John (347-407), a. prominent 
father and saint Of the Greek Church who was 
made Archbishop of Constantinople rind was 
famous for his eloquent preaching and per-, 
sna five writing. 

Churchill, Rt. Hon. Lon? Randolph (Henry 
Spencer), P.G. (1849-1805), was the second soil 
of the sixth Duke of Marlborough. Entered 
Parliament in 1874, and four years lat er became 
prominent on the Conservative, side for his 
scathing attacks on what he called the “Old 
Gang *’ of his own Party, and was one of Mr. 
Gladstone’s moat severe critics. In 1885 he 
became Secretary for India, and in the follow- 
ing year was Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and Leader of the House of Commons, but after 
a few months of brilliant work restated on some 
difference of opinion with his colleagues, and 
nt s er again held olhn 

Churchill, Rt. Hon. Winston (Leonard Spencer), 
F.C., O.M., C.H., M.P., (b. 1874). British 
statesman, soldier, and author, son of the last- 
named. Prime Min. and Min. of Defence, 
1040-45. Leader of the opposition, 1945-31 
and Prime Min. in the Conservative Govern- 
ment, 1951. ax.P. for Woodford .since 1945. 
M.P. for the Bpping Division of Essex, 1024-43. 
Was with the British force during the Indian 
frontier troubles of 1897-9S; served in the 
Sudan Campaign, and during the Boer War had 
many dramatic adventures. Became a pro- 
minent figure in Parliament, and worked 
heartily for tha Conservatives until Air. Cham- 
berlain brought out Mb fiscal proposals, when ho 
declared against them in the most emphatic 
manner, and eventually joined the Liberal 
ranks. Under-Secretary for the Colonies. 1905- 
08 ; President of the Board of Trade, 1908-10 ; 
Homo Secretary, 1910-11. First Lord of the 
Admiralty, 1911-16 and 1939-40- 'Chancellor: 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, 1916. ' Minister of • 
Munitions, 1917; Minister of War. 1916-21 ; 
Minister of Air, 1919-21. Sec. of State for 
the Colonies, 1021-22. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer 1924-20 ; Lord ltertor of Al'f <) cn 
University, lfiU-18: ted Rhetor of Edin- 
burgh University, 1020-82 ; Chancellor of 
Bristol University, 1030; Leader of Conserva- 
tive Party since Oct. 1940. Lord Warden of 
the. Cinque Porte since 1941, Has exhibited in 
the Royal Academy, was elected: Academician) 
Extraordinary in 104.8, and Is the author ot 
many famous hooks, 

Cibber. Colley (1671-1757), a London actor and 
dramatist of great repat, c in hie day. The 
Cm Ness Husband, and f,mv\ £ m i. Shift we the 
best of his comedies, poet Laureate 1739-57. 

Cicero, Marcus Tullius <105-43 am.}, » Roman 
Republican orator and philosopl r 
younger brother, (Quintus Tullius Cicero (302- 
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a. Roman solider of some note, t Clausen, Sir George, R. A., B.W.S. (1852-1944', 


Both were slain. 

ft (El Campearlor) (,:. 1035-1009), the name green 
to the famous Spanish Knight, Rodrigo Diaz, 
Count of Vivar. whose exploits in Battle awl 


an English landscape and genre painter whose 
work was greatly influenced -by the impressionist 
school. Wag for some time Prof, of Painting 
in Tinval Academy. 


adventure made him the national hero. .Be Ctousewifcz, Gen. Carl von {1780-1881). Germany’s 


drove the Moors out of Spain Before he had 
completed his twentieth year. 

Ctatabue, Giovanni (1240-1303). a Florentine 
painter, master , of Giotto, and the leader of 
the movement which led to the formation of 
what is called the Florentine school. His 
frescoes are of great beauty. 

Cimarosa, Domenico (1749-1801). One of the 
. earliest Italian composers whose works in his 
time were as popular as they were numerous. 
... Was composer to the Russian Court from 1789 
. to 1792. His most popular opera during, his 
lifetime was II Malrimcmio Scoreto, and it Is still 
to-day the most frequently heard of his works. 
Cinquevalli, Paul (1859-1918), the famous Polish 
Juggler. He appeared first in England at 


had greatest military expert. His .etabsitebbok Tom 
Kriem, which expounds his theories on war. 
tine dominated Prussia to the nineteenth century. 
• of and is still studied in military schools through- 
i ot out l'!«e world. ., • 

His Clemenceau, Georges Eugene (1841-1929), a 
prominent I'reneh statenma and editor of 
the strong Radical tendencies who supported' 
his General Boulanger for. a time and then bitterly 
jus. opposed liim. Was still a leading exponent 
789 of French Radicalism, though he sacrificed 
his his independent position to become Premier 
still and Minister of the Interior in October, 1906- 
ks. 1909, Prime Minister and Minister for War, 

lish France, 1 917-20. He was a great orator, and a 

at sturdy defender of Dreyfus. . 


Covent Garden Theatre in 1885, and for the Clemens, Samuel Langhome ("Mark Twain”) 


next 20 years was the cleverest performer of 
his class. Ha possessed a most attractive stage 
personality, and a sense of balance that waB 
truly marvellous. 

Citrine, Loyd* P,Cy : I3J. <b. 1887), F.nglish 
trade-union official who rose to a prominent 


(1835-1910), After the Civil War drifted into 
journalism, making himself popular as a humor- 
ist in I860 by his Innocents Abroad, the result of 
a trip to Europe. Hia other • works- include, A 
Tramp Abroad, Tom Sawyer, TtuoMeberrs Finn, 
and i'udrl'nhead Wilson. 


position in the Electrical Trade# Union, of i Cleopatra (09-30 jure), the famous Egyptian 


Which he was Asst. (Jen. See.. 1920-23; Pres, 
of International Fedn. of Trade Unions, 1928- 
45 ; Gen. See, of Trade Union Congress, 1950- 
40. Member of National Coal Board, 194C-47 ; 
Chairman British Electricity Authority, 1047. 

Clair, Rend, French Him producer, whose early 
films included Sons Us Tails dr. Paris and A 
Narn ia Libnrtti, Later worked in Hollywood. 

Clarendon, Edward -Hyde, 1st Earl ot (1809- 
.1074), a statesman of great ability who filled 
the office of Lord High Chancellor under Charles 
I!., and for a time was in high favour but, re- 
fusing to pander to Charles's whims, was dis- 
missed and went to live in retirement. -Hia 
>' History of the. llei/dlion is a valuable work, hav- 
ing the advantage of being written by one who 
was a witness of, and o f >> an important figure 
in, the events described. His daughter Anne 
was the wife of the Duke of York, afterwards 


Queen whose beauty fascinated Julius (.tear, 
.whom she accompanied to Some. , After 
(.tear's death, she returned to Egypt and sub- 
dued Antony, as she had subdued Osesar, ami 
on Antony’s death ended her life by poison, the 
tradition is. by applying an. asp to her bosom.: 
She bore Ctesar a son and Antony twins, 
Clifford, Rev. John, O.H., D.D. <1830-192, *», work- 
ed in a lace factory as a boy, entered the Gen- 
eral Baptist College in 1855, qualified for the 
ministry and became pastor of Brawl St. 
Chuteh, Paddington, afterwards taking degrees 
at, London University. West, bourne Park 

Chapel, opened in 1877, was the scene of his 
ministrations until ids retirement in 1015. An 
ardent political Nonconformist. IV rote numer- 
ous religious works. Twice President of the 
Baptist, Union, also President of the National 
Council of feree Evangelical Churches. 


James 11.. and it was her daughter who heeame Clive, Robert, Lord (1725-1774), went out to India 


Queen Anne, Clarendon died in exile at Rouen. 

Clarendon, G’th Earl of, K.G., P.C.. G.C.M.G, (b. 

; 187.7), Pari. Under-Sec, of State for Dominion 

Affairs, 1925-20 ; Chairman 1027-30 ; 

Uovernor-General of the Union of South Africa, 
1031-37. Lord Chamberlain 1038-52. 

Clark, Sir Kenneth McKenzie, K..O.B. (b. 1903). 
British art critic. Director of the National 
.Gallery, 1934-45. Surveyor of the King’s 
Picture? since 1934, and Slade Prof, of Flue 
Art, Oxford, since 1940. 

: Clarke, Gen. Mark W, (b. 1896); .distinguished 
: Aateriean soldier who. in the invasion of Italy 
commanded the Fifth Army and later the 
Fifteenth Army Group, comprising all land 
forces in Italy. 1943-45, and U.8. forces in 


as a clerk in the service of the East India 
Company when 17, and during the diplomatic 
difficulties which arose between England and 
France attracted the attention of h is superiors 
by some able suggestions for the curbing of the 
French influence. In the war tlmt followed he 
was given a command and displayed such 
remarkable military genius that he virtually 
became Oommander-in-Chief. In the trouble;', 
that followed with the native rulers, lie was 
equally resourceful, and succeeded in laying 
the foundation of the British Empire in India 
on a secure basts. On his return to England 
hi 1760 he was raised to the peerage. His 
latter years were marked by mental disturbance 
and ultimately he committed suicide. 


Austria, 1945-47, Commander of Army Field I Clovis tc. 485-511) was ihe founder of the Sfero- 


Forces in U.S.A., 1940-52; Supreme Allied 
Commander Far East, 1952. 

Ciorke, Marcus Andrew Hisiop 084(5-81). Aus- 


vinglan-Iine of Frankish kings, and a convert 
to Christianity. He defeated the Runnindiaus 
and West Goths, and fixed Ida court at Pam. 


tralian author, horn in London, he emigrated to Clyde, Sir Colin. Campbell, Baron, K.C.B. (1792- 
Austraiia in 1H83, 1 wombs gn journidist in 1887. 1803), a .British Fldd-Mamhai who served in 

Ho went to Tasmania, where his historical re* the Peninsular and Crimean , da 

searches resulted in the publication of Ids book great reputation m Commander-in-chief in 
Far ilia Term of his Nahmd Life, which earned India during the Mutiny. 
for him a very wide reputation. Ciynes, Re. Hoa. John Robert, P.C, (1860-1943). 

arkson; Thomas (1700-1840). was one of the SU*. Tor Flatting Divn, of Manchester lfiOC~3> 


. for him a very wide reputation. .... , 

Clarkson, Thomas (1760-1848). was one of 

leaders of the Negro Emancipation movement, and 1935-45. Home Sec., 1929-31. LOrd Privy 
to whit hedevo it ’ fp Seal and Deputy Leader of the House of. 

Claude Lonmin UfiOO-1682), rim most famous Commons, .Tan.-Kov., 1824; Chairman Parlta- 
landseape painter Of hia century. His real mentary Labour Party. 19551-82. Fet, Becv. 
name was Claud ai vas bom it Minuter of . i- 

Phams e in e Vos ; ig froi ranee to Coates, Albert ib. 1882), was' the principal coa- 
Romc ci lying the foun m dactor >f tl i d Open ( t igrad a, 

of his world-wide celebrity. He Heed in Rome ' famous conductor at- Cornifc Garden. Hew York 
most ot his life. 1 m ) o> A r mn-i U <><■ ni re i, 

Claudius I s > i ror of I Cobbett, Wflliam (17 1 h < n an 


ft! iter of Ms century, HD redi 
name was Claude Gelfco, and he was bom at 
:0harhaiige in the Vi 


Rome as a lad, and there laying the foundation 
>f Ms world-w ( f I I in Rome 
most 1 1 hbt life, 

Claudius X. (10 ji.ti.-A.jJ. 543 . Emperor of Rome, 
who succeeded ins nephew Caligula, He was 


Phis nephew Caligula, He was 
f Tiberius Claudius Hero, emoted 
; buildings lu Rome, and visited 
is later years be became the tool ; 
and was poisoned by his wife. 


: controversialist, who, through , the medium of 
« 'a I hy'Arv at, (ted ■ 1 wilt 
and Tor in turn Enten Fa lament ta 1888 
In 3.830 life Rural Rides were published in book 


D (82nd Ed.) 




ihhoM, Camaron Fromanteei (b. 19041,. Governor 
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of the Bank of England since 1048. Only twice Collingwood, Lord (1750-5810), British admiral 
before had a voauser man been appointed, whose ship the Horn!, Sovereign Jed the fleet, 

CoMen. Richard (1804-1885), the son of a Susses to battle at Trafalgar ami who on Nelson's 

fariafer, who afterwards became, a commercial death assumed the eomniancl. t 
, : traveller, and during the. Com Law Agitation Collins, Michael (1890-1822), was General C.-iri-C. 
•eattie into great 1 iwoiflineaee as an advocate of I : Irish Free State forces ; Minister of Finance, 


Free Trade. Be devoted himself so completely 
to tliis cause, that for some years he entirely 
leglocted his busi > - > tioi 

of Iris services a subscription of £80,000 was 
raised for him in 1345, and in. 1880 a further 
sum of £40.000. He entered parliament in 


1921-22 ; Chairman of Provisional Gov. of 
Irish Free State, Jan.-AUgust, 1822. Shot 
in ambush Any., 1022. • fi 

Collins, William, TLAy 1 1788-1847), a noted ISiuV 
scape and figure painter, and father of Wilkie 
Coiiins. 


remained a member til! his death. In 1800 he was 'for many years associated , ails turn it’, 
negotiated a i commercial treaty with France Dickens, and wrote iThe. Dead Secret, -The 


which was of 


sat benefit to toe trade of this Woman in While, and No Name.. 


Titles and other honours were Colman, Ronald (b, 1891), English film actor. 


offered to him bnt declined.' 

Cochran, Sir Charles Blake (1872-1051), a promi- 
nent English theatrical manager and producer 
who began as an actor in America. Among his 
many successes were Bitter Sweet, Vavakade, 
and a number of brilliant revues. 

CodKerOft Sir John Douglas, M.A., Ph.D„ 

F.R.S. <b. 1887). Cambridge nuclear physicist ; 
director of the Atomic Energy Research Estate 
at Harwell since 1048. Shared with Dr. E. T. S. 
Walton 1951 Nobel Prize for Physics for 
“ pioneer work on the transmutation of atomic 


First appeared on the: stage in 11)14, going to 
America in 1920. Made his film debut in 1922 
as leading man to Lillian Gish in The White 
Sister. Achieved reputation as a most, polish- 
ed screen actor in . SBmu Geste, BidUej 
Drumrrimuli HaMes, and many others. : 

Colt, Samuel (1814-1802), of Hartford, . Con- 
necticut, invented the revolver and: patented it 
in 1835. If, was some time before its utility 
was recognised, but, after being used with great 
effect in the war with Mexico it was universally 
adopted. ' 


nuclei’ by artificially accelerated atomic par- I Columba, St.. (521-597), the founder of the monas- 


ticles,” 

Cody, Samuel Franklin - (18(51-1913). British 
aviator, born in U.S.A., but became, a natural- 
ised British subject. He was the first man to 
fly in Great Britain — making a flight of 27 


tery of Iona, was a native of Ireland. From 
Sis 'IiHieIy;i3landifehrine:hC'jnte(f f retiuent jnfe-: 
sionary jourur-yd to the Highlands of Scotland, 
where he made mans' converts and was greatly 
revered. ' 


minutes in October 1003 in the first practical 1 Columbus, Christopher (c. 1 446-1506), Uie famous 


British flying-machine of Ms own make, . Was 
killed while (bring in 1913. 

Cody. William Frederick (1848-1017), American 
showman, known aa "Buffalo Bill,” who in 
. 1883 founded his great Wild West show, 

Cohn, Ferdinand Julius (1828-1898), the" famous 
German bacteriologist, of which science he ‘was 
■ the virtual founder. 

Cokes Sir Edward (1552-1034), Chief Justice, rival 
of Bacon, wrote the Institutes, etc., to expound 
the Common Law, which he also championed in 
the Courts and in Parliament. His extensive 


Italian navigator, who, prevailing upon Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella of Spain to bear the expense 
of an expedition of discovery, set out on his 
first voyage, in 1492. He first discovered tlm 
Bahamas, Cuba, and other W est Indian islands, 
and, on ins third voyage, in USB, landed on the 
lowlands of South America. • 

Colvin, Sir Sidney .(1815-1027), friend of K, b. 

Stevenson and biographer of Heats. Was 
• ‘Keeper of Prints at the British Museum, 3581- 
1912. Author of numerous works on art ami 
literature. 


legal erudition added many new interpretations Combe, Andrew- (1797-1847), a celebrated pkyai- 


to the Common Law system ■ and helped to 
ensure its survival. 

Colbert, Jean Baptiste (1819-83), French statesman. 


clan, who was the author of several works on 
phrenology- and physiological science, and was 
a.pjM3ihted :i i)hysician to, Queen '.Victoria hi 1838. ', 


who fostered new industries and encouraged Combe, George (1788-1858), elder brother of , the 


commerce, endeavoured to reform the finances, 
and established the French Navy on a sound 
basis. A patron of literature, science, and art. 


above ; an eminent philosopher and author, who 
first, introduced phreubiGgy into Britain, ■ Both 
the brothers Combe were horn in Edinburgh.: 


Cede, George Douglas Howard, M.A. (to 1889), the I Gomenius, Johann Amos (1562-3670), famous 


well-known English economist and author. 
Chichele Professor of Social and Political 
Theory at Oxford. Has written many books on 
social and economic problems including The 


Czech educationist. Was the firafc advocate of 
the " direct ” method, of teachinsi iangruages, of 
the use of pictured in education, and of the 
teaching of science. -te - 


Int ligent 'It G ide ft ugh World <' > | Compton, Prof. Arthur Holly (h. 1.892), American 


1932, and has also written! (With ills wife) The 
Intelligent Man’s 'Review of Modem Europe and 
i vide to lodem Poll S, 19 < f i > in 
collaboration with, his wife, many popular 
detective stories. ■ , 

Coleridge, 1st Baron (1820-94), Lord Chief Justice 
of England from 1880 until his death. Was a 
■ distinguished scholar, orator mid barrister, his 
most famous case being the Xiehlwrne trial in 
1871, when his speech for the defence lasted 
23 days, 

Coleridge, Samuel Taylor (1772-18341, one of the 
great poets of the early part of the 19th cen- 
tury, whose Ancient Mariner and a few other 
poems stand unsurpassed for poetic beauty 
and originality. 

Colaridge-Taylor, Samuel, A.R.C.M, (1R75-19125, 
musical composer, who was trained at the Royal 


physicist and Professor of Physics at Chicago 
University since 1923. His work on X-Rays 
established what is known as the Compton 
Effect, 1923, Wua awarded the Nobel Prize for 
physics 1927, and has been honoured by the 
scientific societies of many countries. He 
directed the world survey of eosraii? rays, 1931- 
33. His brother Karl Taylor Compton (h. 1887} 
is also a physicist who lias taken an important 
part in radar and atomic bomb research, 

Compton, Fay (b. 1894), English actress, whose 
numerous successes include performances In 
Peter Pan, Romeo and Juliet and other plays. 
Has also made successful appearances in itluw 
ia England and at, Hollywood. 

Comte, Auguste (1793-1857), a French philosopher,' 
founder of positivism, and father of social 
philosophy. 


College of Music, and in 189 t -iG n ’ i« II, « t u bon, Prince tie, “The, 
Aral Ballade performed at- the Gloucester Great Condd ” (1621-1686),' was a distinguished 

Festival. The following year he produced life i military commander, Victor of Eocroi, . 1043. 

cantata,- Hiawatha, and in 1911 composed j Confucius (<•*, 551-476 »,c.), Chinese philosopher 


the anisic for Alfred Noyes’s Peace Poem. i 
Coiet, John (1467 ?— 1519). humanist and divine, ! 

founded St, Paul’s School, 1512. As scholar j 
•’ and friend of Erasmus he helped to bring the i 
New Learning to England. I 

Confer, Hon. John (1850-1934), English painter I 


and sage, founder of the great world religion of ■ 
Confucianism. . Ho was not concerned with the 
supernatural but appealed to reason and 
taught love and respect of one’s fellows, . 
superiority to ambition, charity, torgivencs.-. - 
and repentance. : - 


who became highly popular for hia “problem” j Congreve, William (1070-1720), was a famous 


pictures. He is best remembered, however, as 
.'Ald®rinisMshed(portfaitist..' fjJSMp IJJjMGM: 


Restoration dramatist, whose comedies- of 
manners reflect the groasnew of his age only 
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too closely, but are redeemed by the brilliancy Cortes (or Cortez), Hernando U48ii~lo47), a 
of hfe wit, He was buried In Westminster Abbey. Spanish adventurer who earned great renown 

Conrad. Joseph (1857-1024), novelist and master - by capturing Mexico for Spam, and held that 

in the merchant sendee, who wrote some fine: country .in subjection for ten years; 

sea stories strong in plot, and full of the true Cortot, Alfred (b. 1S77), eminent pianist, born at 
saft flavour. Ho was’a Pole by birth But had Nyon, Geneva, and studied at Pans Oonserva- 

fnr manv years resided in .England when on toirc and beaaue- chorus director at Bayreuth, 

and l*i 'first novel of note was Almawr’s Conducted the first complete performance m 


miv. 1895. 

Conscience, Hendrik (Henri) (1912-83). the famous 
Flemish novelist who wrote in 183$ his beautiful 
•work The Lion of Winders. 

Constable, John, R.A. <1778-I837hiwns a native 
of East Bergholt, Suffolk, and became one of 
the greatest of English landscape painters. He 
had long to wait for recognition, hut ultimately 
attained high honour and exerted a strong 
influence in the development of landscape art. 
Constant, Jean Joseph Benjamin (1845-1902), a 
famous French painter of Oriental subjects and 
■ portrait painter. life “ Prisoners in Morocco,” 
“The Harem,” and “The Emir’s Favourite,’ 
are among his more celebrated pictures, 
Constantine the Great (c. 272-337). Emperor of 
: home from 800 to hfe death. Transferred the 
Capital of the Empire from Borne to Byzantium, 
thence called Constantinople after his name. 
Constantine I. (1808-1923), King Of Greece, 1913- 
17, and 1920; married Princess Sophia of 
Prussia, sister of the Kaiser. M. Venizelos set 
up a national movement, and in June, 1917, 
the Entente Powers forced Constantine to 
tahdicate, a putting his son .Alexander an the 
throne. In 1920 Alexander died. At the 
elections shortly afterwards M. Venizelos was 
, defeated and resigned, and as the result of 


toirc and became chorus director at Bayreuth. 
Conducted the first complete performance in 
Paris of Wagner’s Ring. 


Chairman Fine Gael, .1083-44. 


draft the Statute of Westminster. 

Cotton, Henry (b. 1907), England’s leading golfer. 
Open Champion in 1984. 1937, and 1948, Pro- 
fessional at Koyal Mid-Surrey Club. 

Coulton, George Gordon, Litt.I)., LL.D. (1858- 
1947). scholar and historian of the Middle Ages, 
whose main claim to fame rests upon Fite 
Centuries of Religion, works in which he set 
forth his interpretation of monastic history la 
England from the Conquest to the Reformation. 

Courtneidge, Cicely, C.B.E. (b, 1893), English 
actress, horn in Sydney, she made her stage 
debut in Manchester in 1901. Afier six years 
in Australia she appeared in London in 1907 in 
Tom Jones, and thereafter in musical comedy, 
including The Arcadians. Later she appeared 
in Revue and Music-Hall performances. The 
wife of Jack Hulbert {<?.».), she starred opposite 
him in revues such as The Home that Jack 
Built, and Folly to he Wise. 


a plebiscite Constantino was recalled, but Cousin, Victor (1792-1807), a French philosopher 
exiled in 1922. who founded what is called the Eclectic school 

Cook, Captain James (1728-1779), an adventurous of Modern Philosophy. Hfe writings cover 
navigator, Whose Voyages Round the World is a nearly the whole field of philosophy, 
classic. He made many discoveries in the Cousins, Samuel, It. A. (1801-1887), the greatest- 
name of Great Britain, including the Sandwich mezzoprint engraver of life day, whose plates 
(now Hawaiian) Islands. He was murdered j after Reynolds. Millais* Landseer, and Ilbgarth 


at Hawaii by natives.. 


reach the highest point of this kind of art work. 


Cooper, Sir Astley Paston, Bt., F.R.S. (1768-1841), Goverdaie, Miles (1488-15(58), one Of the early 


one of the greatest surgeons of his time, and the English Reformers, was born in Yorkshire, and 

author of several important medical: textbooks. afterwards became a monk of Norwich and 

Cooper, James Fennlmore (1789-1851), was a very later Bishop of Exeter. He collaborated with 

popular American novelist, who from about T.vndale in translating the Bible; the Psalms 

1820 to the time of hfe death produced a sue- still used in the Prayer Book are taken from 

cession of stirring stories of adventure, which their translation. 

enjoyed much popularity, among them The Coward, Noel !b. 1899), a successful English play- 
Spy, The Last of ihe Mohicans, The Pathfinder, wright and actor. Author of liny Fever, 


and The Peer Slayer, Private Lives. Bitter timet. Cavalcade, Blithe 

Cope, Sir Arthur Stockdale, K.C.V.O.. R.A. (IS 57- Spirit, In Which We Serve, This Happy Breed, 

1940), was a well-known portrait painter. and Brief Bncomter. 

Copernicus (or Koppernick), Nicolaus (1473-1543), Cowper, William (1731-1800). an English poet 
the famous Polish astronomer who propounded imbued with much piety of sentiment and a 
the astronomical system which bears his name. remarkable poetic talent. His Task is one of 
He was a Prussian doctor and canon of the . the great poems of the 18th century, 
chapter of Frauenburg. Cox, David (1783-1850), : an eminent landscape - 

Coppee, Francois Edouard Joachim (1842-1908), painter— son of a Birmingham Blacksmith™ 

on? of the . most popular of modern French whose pictures are thoroughly English in spirit 
writern, who as poet, novelist mid dramatist, ami j- tment 

was (equally successful. Crabbe, Rev. George (1754-1832), a poet of rural 

Cogudin, Benoit Constant (1841-1909), eminent life and scones, noted for hfe faithful pictures, 

.;'. 2 *«en<f(:itetor;;f*?.($aueUB-#in 6 and Coansiln, characterisation and soundness of Ms send- 

Ernest i Coquelin cadet"), hfe youngest monte, 

brother (1848-1909), were leading lights of the Craig, Edward Gordon <b, 1872), the son of the 
, 1 T' 1 1 1 .’,u, ,, ... , tetse Dams -Ellon 'ferry, author of several- book* 

Corelli, mme (1864-1824), a novelist whose worJss on stagecraft. Has pro<iaceti many x*2&ys iii 
extensive, circulation ami cover a £ix«]an<l and on the Continent, 
yvide field of observation. Since the publlea- Crane, Walter, R.W.S. (1845-1915), tot President 
f o 1 her last novel, A lie, nance of Tvre of the Am ami Crafte Exhibition ri-Jcietv and 

'"/to in 18 Vj wa* am, nth before the holder of the Albert Gobi M dal. Painted 

- Jk[n}pitas t j 'he s< { >f 2 'he . many noiahUi pictures, and . .ids works on 

M aster G nnshiw t The THwenrc of Heaven, are - decorative art are of irraat value. 

1 , , ’ , miner. Thou hhisftop Of 

' m'l. * Fmitb, tr. t . try >. er I VII d Edward 


Coppee, Francois Edouard Joachim (1842-1908), 

. one of the most popular of modern French 
writers, who as poet, novelist and dramatist, 
was equally successful. - 

Coquelin, Benoit Constant (1841-1909), eminent 
French actor .(“.GduueliRi airrf and Ooauelin, 

Ernest (“ Coquelin cadet”), hfe youngest I 
brother <1848-1909), were leading lights of the 
Theatre Francais. i 

Corelli, Marie (1864-1924), a novelist whoso works 
had a very extensive circulation and cover a j 
wide field of observation. Since the publics- j 
lion of her first novel. A Romance of Tiro ■ 
Worlds, in 1886, was cormhuitly before the : 
Public, Ikimohas, The ,s 'arrow* of Stdrtn. The ; 
Master Christian, The Treasure of Heaven, are I 


1 , > ’ fLur, ii m ardent promoter of thu Reformation, 

ana other Plays marked a. new era in French < p 

wtE®8r e ll?w Uctl0n ’ , to ihe old faith, hi died urn a! 

5? , J , r ibiic avowal of » > i hi rnd 

f -bnash ioreus wmeu surrendered to tne was bund at the stake. - Translator and author 
Americans, orki 1781,, tu 1 i of the Book o mo 

: : .the \\ ar oF Independence:; was twice Governor- Crawford, Francis Marion (1854-1909),- aa Amerl- 
iloA' ,, , , can novvlfet who obtained considerable emi- 

torot, Jea >i 1 &<»), a Erer i It tv b> t of Italian life, including 

pe painter ot great reputt Sinyer, h t iUjrh 

aoiitgcio, Antonio Ahegri da >1494-1534), the Crcrar, Gen. Henry -Duncan Graham, t: *i c t: 
eu J .V’ ! ’ 1 ,r * ; 1 1 , •• ‘ V u ha • , ars > we 

.whose Lett Homo is in the British National Rose to Lt.-Coi. hj first world war. Commanded 
(.-aliery. b- - , . 1st Gam uha a Army, N’.W. Europe, J94J-40. 


dramatic production. 

Cornwallis, 1st Marquess (1738-1895), commander 
of the British torsos which surrendered to the 
Americans, at Torktown in 1781, thus ending 
the War of Independence: ; was twice Governor- 
Ueneral of India. 
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Crichton. James (1580-1082), a Scotsman, who 
earned considerable renown for his gifts of 
learning and general accomplishments and 
was called ft ®fie Admirable -Crichton.” lie 
was assassinated when only twenty-two ryears 
of age in Mantua. 

Criehton-Browne, Sir .Tames, M.B., F.B.S., 
FJl.S.B. (1840-1938), was. a famous specialist 
in mental disorders and Visitor In Lunacy for 
the Lord Chancellor's department 1S73-1922. 

Orlops, Rt. Hon. Sir (Richard) Stafford, P.C., O.H., 
4.0. (1889-1952), -British statesman and 

barrister, younger son of Lord Parntoor and 
nephew of Beatrice Webb. In charge of post- 
war Britain’s economic affairs . His programme 
was one of purposeful austerity, hut his out- 
standing ability and -masterly exposition of the 
economic situation won him support from all 
sides. He showed that liberty and planning 
can be reconciled in the modern world. Labour 
M.P. for S.E. Bristol. 1831-50. Gave .up,- a 

; brilliant career: at the bar to enter polities. 
Ambassador- to Moscow, 1940-42, and Min. of 
Aircraft Production. 1842-45. Went on mis- 
sions to India in 1942 and 1948. Resigned his 
seat in Parliament and as Chancellor of the 
■ Exchequer in 1950 because of broken health; 
was taken to, Switzerland for a cure, hut he did 
nor, recover. 

Crispi, Francesco (1819-1901) , noted Italian states, 
man , who aided G aribaldi and was his supporter 
throughout. Premier 1887-91 and 1893-96. ; 
Achieved many reforms for his country. I 

Crispin, St., a saint of the Roman Church and ! 
patron of shoemakers. In the 3rd century he | 
and his brother, natives of Rome, settled to. 
Poissons, France, and there preached Chris- i 
tfenity, supporting themselves by shoemakiug, | 
Suffered martyrdom in 287, by being thrown I 
into a cauldron of molten, lead * commemorated 
on Oct. 25. 

Croce, Benedetto (1866-1052). Italian philosopher 
and critic and one of the great figures of the 20th 
century. Devoted his long life to studying and 


writing, and his philosophy is expounded, in the 
four volumes of Fihmfia ■ (kilo Spirito (which 


have been translated into English). He founded 
. and- edited La Criiiea in 1.903, a review of 
literature, history, and philosophy. Strongly 
/ opposed to fascism, he was described during the 
wav as “ the grand old man who kept a torch 
burning In Naples which even Mussolini did not 
date to extinguish." 

Croesus (died e. 540 b.c.J, the last King of Lydia 
(580-540 b.c.), who reigned fourteen years, 

: -and acquired such immense wealth thatfhisp 
name has . ever since been proverbial. He wan | 
a wise king, whose memory still survives i 
'in In's wise sayings. Solon was his friend, j 
and it- was Solon's name that he uttered thrice 
while standing before the pyre on which 
-Cyrus had condemned him to be burnt. This 
touched Cyrus, who spared ills life and made 
him his companion. He succeeded hts father 
■Aiyattes on the Lydian throne, 600 b.c. 

Crofts, Ernest. R.A, (1847-1011), wag Iteaper of 
the Royal Academy, and one of the most noted 
painters of tattle pictures. j 

Crgme, John (1709-1821), known as Old Crome,” J 
from being a humble house-painter became i 
eminent as a painter of landscape. i 

Cromer, 1st Earl of, P.C., G.C.B., O.M., G.C.H.G., I 
K.C.S.I., C.I.E., F.R.S. (1841-1917), a diplo- 1 
xnatist who won celebrity in the post of British j 
Comptroller-General in Egypt from 1883 to 
5907, It was a stupendous rusk that he had 
Imposed upon him. tout he resolutely devoted | 
himself to it, with the result that Egypt was I 
lifted from financial difficulty . and internal j 
disorder to a condition of prosperity. In 1908 1 
published Modem Egypt and Ancient and ■ 
Modem Imperialism in M)1Q. . i 

Crompton, Samuel (1753-1827), was a poor cotton I 
worker at Bolton who Invented the spinning i 
mule, which greatly increased the power of i 
: cotfeoh production. In .spite of ceaseless toU, 
he received little recognition, 

Cromwell, Oliver {1599-1058-), Lord Protector of 
- - England from 1653 to Ids death. At one time 
contemplated emigrating to America, but, 
entering Parliament and becoming enthusiastic 
in the popular cause, obtained recognition as 
one of the Parliamentary leaders, and uiti- 
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r runthiy, on the butbreafclof the Civil War, 

■ became: General of the Roundheads, -How 
i he gained tattle after battle,) and after the 
execution of Charles I, was installed at the head 
of the Commonwealth, is familiar history. 
Cromwell* Richard (1020-1712), son of the fore- 
going, and his successor in the Protectorate. 
Cromwell, Thomas (1485-1540)* originally a 
protege of Wolsey, rose to high office under 
Henry I r III and (began the suppression of the 
monasteries. Executed after the failure of the 
Anne of Cleves marriage, which was part of life 
1 policy of -alliance- with the Protestant princes- of 
Germany. 

Crookes, ■ Professor Sir William, O.M„ 1 E.R.S. 
(1832-1910). President of the Royal Society, 

■ Nov,, .1913 to 1910.- An eminent British 
eciehtisr* whose discoveries }n chemistry and 
electricity have been Of the greatest importance. 
Was a past-president of the. British Association, 
and the author of many books on chemical 
subjects. The. discoverer of thallium and 
inventor of the radiometer. 

Craiksbank, George; ,(1792-1878). a celebrated 
book illustrator who was for a time associated 
with Charles Dickens, and, later on illustrated 
numerous works. of other novelists of his day, 
showing great- humour and power of character- 
delineation. 

Cummings, Bruce Frederick (188 )~191 7), P h 
zoologist sad man of tetters. Won fame with 

■ Mb Journal of a Disappointed Man. 

Canard, Sir Samuel, Bt. {1787-1885!* shipowner 
and co-founder of the British and K. American , 
Royal Mai! Steam Packet Co. which litter be- 
came the Canard line and. as a result of a 
merger in 1934, the Curiard-Whtte Star Line. 
Owners of the two largest liners siioat— tf>e 
Queen Elizabeth and the Vv.em Mary, 
Cunningham, Admiral o! the Fleet, Viscount, O.M., 
K.T., G.C.B., D.S.O. (h. ire 55, won the ILK <>. 
and two bars In first world war. C.in-C., 
Mediterranean, 1039-42. Allied Sara! C.-ln-C., 
North African campaign. First Sea Lord, 
1343-40. 

Cunningham, General Sir Aim Gordon, Iv.G.B.,) ? 
>.8.6;, M i' 188 brother f I 
. Cunningham, 'Directed Abyssinian campaign , 
and commanded 8th Army, 1S41. From 1945 
served as the last British High Commissioner 
in Palestine. 

Cunningham, Admiral: ol the Fleet* Sir John 
: '-.Henry DaoresyiG^LB,, 1 M.V.O. (1*. 588",), <\- 
in-O,, Mediterranean, 1943-40. c First J3ea, Lord 
1946-4S. 

Cunningham e-Graham, Robert Bonline, - .T.p, 

O 852-1030), was a well-known- author who wrote 
numerous works on Spanish- American life. 

Curie, Pro£. Pierre (1859-1900! and Madams Marie 
(1867-1034) are names that have become famous 
as the discoverers of radium, M, Curie was a 
frenchman. Mine. Curie a Pole ; they were bosh 
indefatigable- scientific Investigators. Shared 
<h- Nobel i ris lor Physk-s 1903, while th< ■ 
daughter. Mine, Irene Joliot-Cnrie, shared with 
her husband, M. Joiiot, the 1035 Nobel Prize fur 
•Chemistry, awarded for their researches in 
radio-activity. 

Curtis, Dame Myra, D.B.E., M.A. (b. 1880), 

Srfnce:'-'. 

j < i Servant, 191 i nei. «>f 

: the; FtoyoJ Commission on Children Deprived of 
a Norma. Horae Life, which produced the 
Curtis Report.' Many of its recommendations 
are embodied in the Children Act, 1948. 

Cnrzon o! Kedleston, Marquess, K.G-,, P.Cte - 
G.C.S.T., CJ.O.l.E. (id50~7925). statesman and 
administrator. 'An a young man gained dis- 
tinction as traveller and author. From 1899 to 


tiie Middle East and was prominent at many-' 
-conferences- after the first world war. '■ • 

Cuthbou, Si.. 1035-087). a famous monk who 
became prior of Melrose, and afterwards of 
1 -indlsfame For a time- he lived in seclusio > 
on one of tlie Fame Mauds, but from 884 was 
Bishop of Hexham. 

Cuvier, Georges Leopold, Baron (1769-1832). a 
French naturalist who ■ founded a system of 1 
classification in zoology, .and originated the 
science of comparative - uatomj 
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Cuyp, Albert {1820-1601), a famous Dutch land- 
scape painter, several of whose works are in our 
Nil dona! Gallery. ’ 

Cyprian, St., was an eminent ecclesiastic of the 3rd 
century, who wrote several notable treatises ori 
matters of Christian doctrine. He was be* j 
: headed in 258, at an advanced age, and the j 
present English calendar commemorates him 
on Sept. 26. ■ 
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Dante Alighieri (1265-1321), the greatest of 
Italian poets, Was born in Florence in a period 
of political upheaval. Wrote some of his finest 
work after he was driven from his native city 
in 1301 . Though he met her hut once or twice, 
he conceived an abiding love for Bea trice Porti- 
nari whom he first met in 1274, His JHvim 
Oommedia is the greatest poem of the Middle 
Ages and has been translated into ail languages. 


Cyrus the Great (a. 800-528 b.g.), founded the Danfon, Georges Jacques (1759-1704). a famous 


Persian monarchy in the 5th century b.c.. and 
greatly distinguished' himself by his conquests 
of Media, Assyria, Babylon, parts of India, 
Arabia and Asia Minor, and was eventually 
slain in battle, it is: believed, with the Mes- 
saget.es on the river Jasarl.es. 


Daguerre, Louis Jacques Hands (1789-1851), a 
French artist, who acquired fame as the in- 
ventor of the earliest photographic process, and 


member of the National Convention at the 
period of the first French devolution. Was 
made President of the Committee of Public: 
Safety, but (Robespierre- attacked and sup- 
planted him. Danton was consigned to the 
guillotine shortly afterwards. 

B’ArMay, Madame (1752-1840). better known as 
Frances (Fanny) Burney, daughter of Charles 
Burney, made a great sensation while quite 
young and unmarried by her novel Evelina. 
which opened the doors of Society to her and 
gained her the friendship of Dr. Johnson. 


engine, and in his later years eminent as the 
inventor of the motor-car that is named after 
him. 

Dataller, Edouard, Hon. G.C.M.G. (b. 1884), Pre- 
mier of France April 193s to March . 1940, pre- 
viously from Jan.-Oct. 1933 and for a few days 
in Jan. 1934. 


maims, and having obtained the; crown by 
the murder, of. his brother, reigned from 424 
to 405 b.c. The third,. Darius was. the last 
of the Persian kings, reigning only from 886 
to 331 b.c. when Alexander the Great invaded 
ms kingdom and defeated him in two great 
battles. Soon after he was i ssii rid. 


,, .. •' . ;.ri 


dent, British Association, 1947, and of the 

Royal Society, 1940-45. Adviser to the B.B.C. Fame Islands of which J»r faDiJr'wai't-'Bkn Jr" 

b 1 ' ’ ’ j 1 ‘ ' ir > ' Awarded Nobel to the rescue’ of the shipwrecked crew of the 

DiSfotata S^Maraueas 6 of PC Kt fisi» ’ /Warshire, whose lives she saved, she made 

at, lJUr EAT, CISI- herself an.- enduring name, ishe was only 23 

18u0/f . ; a w© Xfintli 3S?irl S'lftTililfiSS of VCtXrS Of ’ftffG ■ ftfi f lic* Hntg «n fi YHpfl fnvii* 

'IV < 1 > - r of co umption 

India’s Governors-GeiieraL He controlled the Darnlev. Earl ot ( 1545-1 r ,r> 7 ) wns mnfrimi inxr»r„ 
affairs of India during a period of , great S 

l>u niab after 1565. IVou *ts later, if 1 m 5, , < wienie erl 

Corn. Jha nbif Icgu and K HI X Hv & an totrfene with Bothwe11 ’ be wns miir ' 


dlfflculty. and annexed the Punjab after the 
second Sikh War; later on also annexing 
Nagpur. JbamW. Pegu and other States. He 


m.ow ' and tte fol!ow£nB rear Uie Harrow; Clarence Seward (1857-1938), famous 


Mutlrv ■ >ke out. 

Dalton, John (1766-1844), famous chemist and 
mathematician, renowned for his work on the 
constitution of matter. In 1810 published his 
Nete System of Gh&nical Philosophy, in which 
the atomic theory was first, propounded. 

Damien, Father (Joseph deVeusi ;er) (1840-1889). a 
Belgian missionary who, going out to Honolulu 
in 1864, and witnessing the terrible suffer! ays of 
••the. lepers confined on the Island of Molokai, 


American lawyer. He practised in Chicago for 
more than 50 y earn, and was the foremost 
criminal advocate in America for more t han 
half that period. Appeared as counsel for 
the defence in a number of important cases of 
world-wide interest, among them the Debs 
Strike Case (1895), the Steuenburg Murder 
11907), Macuamara Case, at Los Angeles (1911) 
and last but not least the Dayton Monkey Trial 
(1925) or Evolution Trial. 


obtain ed perm ission to take spiritual charge of Darwin, Charles Robert, F.R.S. (1809-1882), the 
- ! aat l , rel ’ iailtC ^ distinguished scientist, whose Origin of Species 
wretched com- first clearly formulated and elaborated the 


there working nohly for this wretched com- 
, munity, until in 1889 he himself was stricken 
with leprosy and died. 

Damocles, the flatterer and favourite of Dionysius 
. of Syracuse. The legend related by Cicero 
concerning him is that one day after expressing 
envy of Dionysius, he was invited to a banquet, 
. where he found himself Bitting beneath a naked 
sword , suspended, by a single hair. Hence 
the familiar simiie “ the sword of Damocles.” 
Tin; incident is referred to as of the first half 
of the 4tto century B.e. . ; 

D amroseh, .Walter- Johannes (186S-1S50), Ameri- 
can musician, active in the musical develop- 
ment of the united States. , Conductor of the 


theory of evolution.. His first work (18371 
described a five years’ cruise in the Mmole. 
which the Government had sent out for 
scientific purposes, His Origin of Species 
appeared in 1859, and, though defended and 
supported by the scientific thought of the time 
generally, was much attacked by theologians. 
In 1871 Darwin issued Bis Descent of Man. a 
Btffl further elaboration of- the evolution theory 
Hte other principal works were Tito Krmsnon 
of Emotion in Mm and Animals (1872), Imee- 
iswows Plants (1875), Different Forms of 
Flowers (1877), and Worms (1881). He was 
buried in Westminster Abbey, 


*«■" ’ S aptan Society. 188 -1927. and Daudefc, Alphonse, '.*(1840-1897), the celebrated 

1 ' l f 1 1 *■ “ 1 a 1 ‘ ' ls » a oi Incidental French humorist and novelist, aii of whose 
mu«c in Greek Plays. •. works have 1 an tons! i i > English 

* - , t I ‘IV . hton), author ot Daveuant, Sir William <180 5 trams! 

1 ' ‘ 1 ! 1 d 1 much note i ne. who filled 

« Smlespeare^ amongst. many successful the office of Poet Laureate i n succession to Ben 

I 5, 1 * . ^ L Joiison. _ He wail buried m b I n Ah 


»? a ,o WreB8t, i v 0116 of J» e wore remarkable took up arms against Stephan cm hia rppusma* 

ia ¥’iR 0I>e r tevedHuropean War tfon of Matilda’;-. claims to Um English ermra. 

\ ' » de ^ ,' { 41 | ( d David It ( 1 -< fins of Scot. land f 'If 

unofflcjal Kiid on Bums and seized the port and. to 1370, Ha was-:tte' aoa'dtf. Robert auu», : '(M 
Treaty Of Eapalio woa signed ia conflict with the English Army at Nevill As 
m ls-o, © ^umnaio refused to raqognfea the ■ <S»s,-.toi : T34e, was defaatetl audmada nrisoner 
and declared war against Italy. Finme by Queen Philippi ^ ‘ 

was attacked and DAnnmwo, after a abort David, Sir (Tannait WHitem) Edgeworth K B E 
restaance, surrendered . . O.M.G., D.S.O., F.R.S. (.IS58-IM4), an Auk- 
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t radian geologist of the first rank, who was t Knife s Collage, London, 193 9, ami lecturer froiu 
Rrofea ( y a - _.< ->• , v large auaiences tod 

i S91-I924. Spent, nmcli of his time in ex- bnc lectures. w«f i Chmcb 
ploration, and accompanied as geologist , anrl Canon of Westminster m 1933. is the 
Shackleton’s Antarctic Expedition, 1907-9, author of many hooks on' church matters, 
leadingthe partytlsafc discovered Mfc Bvebus, . 

and discovering with Sir Douglas Mawson the Debussy, Claude Acbillc .11862-3938), the great 
■ South Magnetic Pole. • ' French eoniposer, wnose worst marks an epoch 

David, Jacaues-liouis (1743-1825),’ a celebrated in musical history. , , , 

Prmich painter Of “classic, subjects, who put hie Be Falia, Manuel (1876-19-ifil, a noted Spanish 
n it the s f the Ne ubtic composer, best l:nov in I i<l for hi 

David, St., patron saint of Wales, whose festival hanting balls he 5 
' ikUs on March 1 :lst, lived in the Bttii century in , which Was one of Diagliilers greatest successes 
Wales and founded various monasteries. after the first world war. _ . ' _ 

Davidson, Randall Thomas Davidson, 1st anti only Defoe, Daniel <1080-17311, the son of a, London 
Baron, R.O., G.C.V.O. 11848-1930); Arohbisliop butcher. He became a .political writer and 
, Can burr, 03-392 Dt f Windsor novelist, ODtaimng world-wiue fame or im 
1883-1891 ; Bishop of Rochester, 1891-1895 : Robinson Crusoe, written when he was nearly 

ami ishop of Winches ’ > i years of agt < eel by 

a long period Domestic Chaplain and Cleric of several other novels, all of great meric, 
the Closet to Queen Victoria, and married in De Forest, Dee <b, 38 , 3), American inventor who 


1878 the daughter of Archbishop Tart, 

Davies, Et. Hon. Clement, P.O., K.C., M.F. (b. 
1884), ■ lawyer arid politician. Called to the 
Bar- 1000, took- silk. 1926. Leader of the 
Liberal Party, and has represented Montgomery 
since 3929. 

Davies, Sir (Henry) Watford, K.C.V.O., O.B.E., 


was the first to use alternating-current trans- 
mission, improved the thermionic valve detector 
and amplifier, which revolutionised wireless and 
by which modem wireless and sound films 
(Talkies) were inade possible, y Holds over 200 
radio patents. Also designed the first high- 
power station for the United States Navy, 


MtiSiD., D.Mus. (1869-1941), Mustek of the Be Gasperi, Alcide (1). 1881). Italian catholic 
King’s Music, 1934-41 ; Director of Music and |. : politician. In 1920 imprisoned for : anti- 
Chainnan of the National Council of Music, f fascist activities and in Second World War 


t live ty < f Wale , 1919-41, ud m 

Prof, of Music, 1924-41. 


member of resistance movement. . Prime Min. 
since 1945. 


Davies’ William Henry (1871-1940). was a Welsh | Be Gaulle, Gen. Charles A. J. M. (b. 1390), TO 


poet who spent his early life as a tramp and 
odd- job man. For six years he wandered about 
America, where, he lost, a foot “ train-jumping,” 
and for eight rears followed a similar life in 
England, tramping, peddling and stopping in 
common lodging-houses. His poems reveal an 
: Intimate knowledge of and love for Nature.' An 
account of his life is given in Ids Aule&iooravhy i 
of a Silver 'Tramp, ' • j 

Da Vinci. Fee Leonardo. • I 

Davis, Jefferson, (1808-1889), an American states- I 
man, who oh the breaking out of the Civil War, j 
was made President of the Confederate States, j 


Colonel commanding a tank brigade of the 
French Army hi 1939, but his advanced Ideas 
on mechanised .warfare were- more appreciated 
by the German military authorities than by the : 
French. Oh the collapse of France in 194(1 bo 
refused to surrender, hut raised and led the 
Free* French lighting forces, with headquarters 
in England and the Cross of Lorraine as their 
badge. Since the new constitution which set 
up the Fourth Republic he has refused tn ally 
himself with any of the existing political 
parties and has formed the “ Rally of the 
French People ” In opposition to the left wing. 


After the war he was a prisoner in the hands j Be Havilland, Sir Geoffirey, C.B.E., F.B.AmA*. 


of the -Federate, put on his trial for treason, and (b. 1SS2), a pioneer of civil and military rrm- 

RuWected to much indignity, hut was ultimately Won. Began flying in 1908 and was the founder 

discharged and wrote <1831) The Rise and .Fall of the Stag Lane Aerodrome at Hendon and 

of the Confederate Government, the designer of the famous Sloth. machines. 

Davis, John [a. 1550-1005), one of the great Eliza- Contributed in great measure to the advance of 
betnan explorers and discoverer of Davis’s civil aviation since the first world war. Award- 

Htrait, the channel between the Atlantic and ed the Guggenheim Medal in 1952, His son 

! Arctic Oceans on the west of Greenland. In- was killed in 1646 while testing a plane in pre- 
vented the backstaff, or Davis’s aundrant. iteration for breaking world speed record. 

Dayitfc, Michael (1846-1(306), after a hard-working Delacroix, Ferdinand Victor EiigCiie (1798- : 


Davitt, Michael (1846-1006), after a hard-working j 
and precarious bringing up this ardent Irish 
Nationalist attracted much notice by the bitter | 


•elacroix, Ferdinand Victor Eug&ue (1798-186:!), 
French painter of great imaginative and 
dramatic force, of the romantic school. 


speeches he made on behalf of the Fenian j Be La Mare, Walter John, (Ail, (b. 1873), an 


Brotherhood, and in 1870 was sentenced to 

fifteen -years penal servitude for treason-felony, are Henry Brocken, Memoirs oj a Midget, and 
but- was released on ticket of leave in 1877. The Connoisseur. 

Was one of the founders of the Irish Land Delane, John Thadaus (1817-1379), the famous 


League 1879. In 1883 was sent back to penal 
servitude, but released again in the following 
year. Was elected to Parliament while a 
prisoner at Portland but disqualified. Suc- 


editor of The Times, who, though, he did not 
write himself, made bis paper the greatest 
journal in the -world, : He dceuplsd the editorial 1 
airfre i ft 1877 


ceeded in entering' Parliament in 1892,-' and Bslaroche, Paul (HSjwolyte) (1797-1858), ■ an 
resigned in 1393. - emintot French historical painter. 

Davy, Sir Humphrey, Bt, F.R.S.H 778-1 S29), the Delibes, Clement Philibert Uo nSSfr-BMl, a 


’ inventor of the safety-lamp. Was an eminent 
chemist whose researches and discoveries were 
of great scientific importance. Was the first 
to- employ the. electric current in" -chemical 
decomposition and discovered that nitrous 
oxide was perfectly respirable. 

Bawber, Sir (Edward) Guy, R.A. (3861-1938), Eng- 
lish architect. As Chairman of the Council for 
the Preservation of Rural England, ho did much 
to bring about the restoration of buildings 
■ throughout the country. 

Dawson, T George) Geoffrey (1874-1944), editor 'of 
r - 77/e 'l men, 1612-19, and 1923-41 ; educated at 

j-.tem aim Oxford; was private secretary to 
Lord Milner in S. Africa, 11)01-5, editor of the 
Johannesburg Star, 1905-10. 

Dawson, Peter (b. 1882), British singer, born" in 
Adelaide, -South Australia, and the possessor of a 
magnificent baritone voice. ■ 

Donrsuer, Rev. Canon- Percy' (b. 1867), English 


French composer of much graceful and refined 
music, including two or three operas, numerous 
w- ; operettas, eirtMftsaite ftaajUisite ballet- inttekb 1 h 
Delius, Frederick, O.H. (1602 1934) on., m c the 
' few really great English composers since Purcell. 

Born of German parents at Bradford he early. 

. showed a taste for music and became a pro- ■ 

. iicient violinist. -'Put to a commercial career 
by his father, he found' the life in tolerable, ansi • 
at the age of 20 lie went to Florida, where he 
worked for two years as a planter. Devoting 
Ms leisure to music, he became largely self- 
taught, and on his return home entered the ■ 

* Leipzig Conservatoire, He then settled in 


France at Grez-sur-Loing, but hi 
were much troubled' by a parti 
.He published Ids first work In 181 
slowly to produce a succession of i 


e then settled in 
but hi8 iater years 
1- 3»art.ial blindness. 


and began 
npeeiiJotts, 


omuojm ‘ *li ft “ 1 > ’t - ( i > re not generally 

aarmer,- Rev. Canon Penny (b. 1887), English realised until recent years by the musical 

divine who was Prof, of Ecclesiastical Art in public. Partly owing to the indefatigable 


-i i, h .'ft i 
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work of Sir Thomas Beech-nm he gradually won 
popularity in England. 

Democritus 460-357 11,0.!, the Greek philo- 
, Gopher to whom the conception of the atomic 
theory is attributed. His cheerful disposition 
ted to his beta# styled the laughing phtlo- 
; sopher,” and the tradition tells that- he put out 
ids eyes in order to prevent being distracted in 
his speculations. 

Be Morgan, William Frend (1839-1917), son . of 
Augustus de Morgan (1806-71), was engaged in 
artistic pursuits until 1906, when he' surprised 
the novel-reading world by a remarkably 
clover story of humour, character, avid observa- 
tion entitled Joseph Vance, His later novels 
include Aliee-for-Short (1907), 'Somehow Good 
(1908), and When Ghost Meets Ghost (1914), 
Demosthenes (335-8211 b.g.), ; : the famous Greek 
orator, statesman and warrior , who, by his 
Philippics, roused the Athenians to resist the 
growing power of Philip of Macedon. Sixty- 
' one of Ids: orations , were preserved, and are 
regarded as perhaps the finest examples of 
their kind. 

De Qaincey, Thomr.s (1735-1359), an eminent 
essayist and- critic, the friend of Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, and Southey. His Confessions 
of an Opium-eater is a British classic. 

Derby, Edward Stanley, K.G., P.C., G.C.M.G. . 
14th Earl of (1799-1869), was an eminent 
statesman who served as Prime Minister in the 
Governments of 1852, 1838, and 1806. 

Derby, Edward George Villiers Stanley, 17th Earl 
of, R.U., P.O., G.U.B., G.O.V.O.. T.D. (Ivin- 
1948), came into special prominence In 1915 as 
Director-General . of Recruiting. Chairman of : 
the Air Commutes, 1916. Under-See. fo* i 
War and War See., 1916-18 and again 1982-1.4, I 
Ambassador in lkirh, 1918-20. 

De Eesske, Jean (1853-1925) and De Reszke, 
Edouaid iln5B-l917i, Polish operatic siiiM.\-, 
the first a tenor, the second a baritone, who 
achieved fame and immense fortunes by their 
singing. 

Derwentwater, 3rd Bari of (1689-1716), the leader 
of the English Jacobite movement for placing 
the Pretender on the English throne. The 
rising took place in 1715, but was completely 
crushed by the Battle of Preston, and Derwent- 
wutcr was beheaded. 

Dfisborough, Lord, K.G., G.C.V.O, (1853-3944), 
Chairman of Thames Conservancy Board, 
1905-37 ; (.‘apt. of the Yeoman of the Guard, 
.1924-29; in his younger days was a noted 
athlete and swimmer; swam twice across 
Niagara. 

Descartes, Rend (1596-1650), the famous French 
philosopher, mathematician, and author. Un- 
convinced by scholastic tradition and theo- 
logical dogma, he sought to get back to primary 
truth, to the very definition of knowledge or 
the reason why anything ean be said to be true. 
The basis of big Cartesian philosophy* is sum- 
med up in his own words eagito, croa sum SI 
am thinking so I exist). ■ 

Desmoulins, Lucie Simpiiee Camille Beuotst . < 1 760- 
1794), was one of the fiercest of the French 
Revolutionary leaders, and from the destruc- 
tion of the Bastille to the early days of tire 
Terror was unflagging in life onslaughts upon 
the aristocrats and the priesthood, He fell 
under the displeasure of Robespierre, however, 
and was sent, to the guillotine along with 
Datiton. 

Be Valera, Eamon, LL.D. <b. New York. 1882), 
leader of the Fianna Bail Party of the Rep. of 
Ireland; Prime Minister 1951; 1938-43 and 
Minister* far External Affairs 1932-48. Pres, 
of Executive Council of Irish Free State, 39:32- 
88 ; Chancellor of National University of Ire- 
land since 1921; Pro. of Sinn Fein. 1917-26 
when Fianna Fail was founded ; Delegate to 
Assembly and Council of League of Nations, 
1932, and President thereof 1932 and 1838, ■ 

Be Valois, Dame Ninette, D.B.fi. tb. 1808;, Jrish- 
.born ballet dancer and choreographer. Be- 
tween world warshfld many triumphs as a dancer 1 
with the British National Opera company and 
with the Diashilcv Russian ballet. Director nf 
the Sadlers Welle School of Ballet since- its 
„ foundation in 1931. 

Devo^hu«, 3th Duke of, K.G., P.C.. G.C.V.O. 
11883-1908). Entered Parliament In 1857, as 
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the Maruuis of Hartington and speedily made a 
name as a Liberal politician, holding various 
offices. Separated from Mr. Gladstone on the 
Home Rule question, and in 1895 entered Lord 
Salisbury’s third Ministry until Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s Declaration of Fiscal Policy in 190*,;, 
when he declared himself a Free Trader. 

Dewar, Professor Sir James, F.It.S. (1842-1923). a 
prominent chemist, and a native of Kincardine. 
In 3877 was appointed Fuilorian Professor of 
Chemistry at the Royal Institution, and in 
188R, jointly with Sir Frederick Abel, invented 
cordite. He attracted great police by Ids 
experiments with gases, and in ISO l smoueeded 
in obtaining Mould oxygen. Introduced 
thermos flasks into science and Industry. 

Dewey, Admiral George (1837-1917), was a com- 
paratively unknown American naval comman- 
der until his opportunity came in 3893 during 
the Spanish- American War, when he captured 
and destroyed a Spanish fleet in Manilla Bay. 

Dewey, Proi. John <3959- 3952), the eminent Ameri- 
can philosopher, psychologist and educationist, 
who. after holding prote-ssorsliip.? at the Uni- 
versities of Minnesota, Michigan, and Chicago, 
where he was also Director of the .School of 
Education until 1904, was Prof, of Philosophy 
at Columbia University, New York, 1904 !12. 
A follower of William Jamas (•?.!’.), he became 
well known in America as an adherent of 
Pragmatism. He has carried out important, 
researches In education, and has written much 
on philosophy. 

De Witt, Jan (1625-72), Dutch republican states- 
man, who carried on war with England and 
later negotiated the Triple Alliance, but was 
overthrown by the Orange Party and murdered, 

Dhghilov, Sergei Pavlovich {1872-19291, Rusmius 
ballet impresario anti founder of the Russian 
ballet, who selected the best dancers, musicians, 
and artists in his productions. He held a 
imiauo position, and when he died, the Russian 
ballet, as the world had known it, died with him. 

Dick, Sir William Reid, K.C.V.O., It. A.. F.K.B.ri. 
(b. 1879), a notable sculptor; hi; statue of 
David Livingstone was unveiled in Africa its 
1934, and in 1943 hi- statue of Franklin Roose- 
velt in Grosventir fcSfiuare was unveiled by Mrs. 
Roosevelt. The memorial statue ' of King 
George V. at Westminster is also his work. 
Seulptor-in-tlrdinary to King George VI. for 
Scotland since Aug. 1938. Pres, of Royal 
Soi-y. of British Sculptors. 1933-33. 

Dickens, Charles (John Huflarn) (1832-18705, the 
most popular novelist of the 19th century, who 
from very humble beginning-? worked himself up 
to the highest position in the world of letter*. 
His literary output was enormous; From the 
time of the publication of the IHnLanirk Papers 
down to his death in 3370, coming a period of 
33 years, he produced novel after novei, ail pos- 
sessing the original .Uiekunsiitn characteristics, 
yet each wonderfully different from the test and 
his popularity continue# uudhniiiwhed. 1 !e did 
so much for the cultivation of the true .sentiment 
of Christmas that, whenever that season come? 
round. Ids name is recalled with honour and 
homage. As a public reader of his own work : 
Dickens evinced a marvellous dramatic gift, 
lie was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Dickinson, Goldsworthy Lowes (1883-1932'. 
Endfoh scholar, author and philosopher. Well 
known as an interpreter and upholder of the 
Greek view of life, which is the subject of man v 
of his books, 

Bieksee, Sir Francis Bernard. It. A, n.sr>3~l92H), 
well known an ihe painter of anninroii , jm-futv-, 
including “ Hsuiupuj ’‘Romeo and Juliet," 
and “ The Funeral of a Viking.” 

Diderot, Benia (I713-I7M). the famous French 
philosopher and .-.diror of ih: PUPwitnaire 
Encyclo vedigae, which occupied Wta thirty 
rear#. 


Indian ( Yilontca, 1.338-45. Ho extended Dutch 
Influence and tads throughout the Far Fast, 
promoted explorations to Australia, 1(338-42, 
tmrt ..none of such explorations. Abe! Tnamau 
(iteoteted New Zealand and named the Wand 
which we web? know m Tasmania, Va& Dieman’s 
land. 

desel. Rudop ( 1558 - 1918 ), Gcrfima engineer 
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inventor of an internal-combustion engine j 
which he patented in 1803. The -modem so- 
li called -'.Diesel engine represents the improve- ; 
incuts achieved by many men and has evolved j 
mainly from the invention of Herbert Akroyd- 1 

Stuart, patented in 1 89U, . - . ■_ I 

.Dimitrov, Georgi (1882-1040), Bulgarian - Gom- 1 
munist politician and Prime Minister 194(5-49. 


Engaged In Communist activities since 1909, Grierson’s mommu 
and lived inatoly in the TJ.S.S.R. In 1939 poetry m i l .-tlx. 
was charged by the Nazis with, complicity Donogliue, Stephen ( : 
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it, was not until the 20th century that he was 
universally recognised as one of the most 
original of English poets. His writings indude 
Songs and Sonnets , Satyres, Elegies, Problems 
and '-Paradoxes and: the Holy Sonnets, lie 
took orders in 1615 and was made dean of St. 
Paul's in, 1621, Sir Edmund Opsse ! a,Id/fi and 
Letters appeared ini 1899 and Sir Herbert 
Grierson’s monumental edition of Donne’s 


■ was charged bv the Nazis with complicity uonoghne, Stephan C* Sieve ”5 (1884-19455, to his 
in the Reichstag fire, hut so brilliant was his de- day & famous jockey. Rode the Derby Race 

fence that the Court was forced to aeouit him. winner sis times, and established a new record 

Diocletian ( v,i>. 245-813), soman Emperor from - by winning, this; classic event in. three successive 
284 to 305. Inaugurated the system; of part- years. 1921-J2-23. - . ; - 

nership Emperors, dividinff the Empire into Doolittle, Iit.-Gen- James H, (b. 1896), American 
four sections, administered by himself in the airman. Made first non-stop flight across 


East, Maxtmianus ill . Italy and Africa, Con- 
st switius in Britain, Gaul, etc., and Uallerius m 
lilyricum. Abdicated in 305. Was a .ruthless 
persecutor of the Christians. ; ■ ) , 


American continent.: 1922. Won Schneider 
Cup race, 1925,- Led first .bomber attack on 
Tokio, 1942, Commanded TJ.S. Air Forces in 
North Africa, 1942, and Britain. 1944-45. 


Diogenes . (412-322 b.c.), the celebrated .Greek DorA.Qnstave (1833-1883), the well-known I’rench 


cynic philosopher who is said to harm lived in 
a tub. wearing the coarsest clothing and living 
on the plainest food. Many of his sayings 
have been preserved. A" 

Dionysius. Two of the tyrants of Syracuse ‘bore 
this name. The first was a great soldier and 
statesman as well as a poet and philosopher, 
and lived from e. 430-307 B.o. The second 
Dionysius was his son and successor, but was 
■ of such a cruel disposition .that he was driven 
from the throne and died in obscurity in 343. 


artist, famous! for his colossal scriptural paint- 
ings and his powerful illustrations to the works • 
of Dante, Milton,. and Tennyson, 

Dostoievsky, Feodor Mikhailoviteli (1821-1881), 
one of Russia’s greatest novelists. . Author. of 
Grime and Punishment, Brothers Karamazov, 
The Idiot, ' The Possessed, etc. Dostoievsky’s 
novels are quite exceptional for their deep 
psychological insight, vision and marvellous 
tragic and analytic power, and have had a . pro- 
found influence on modern European writers. 


Disney, Waiter Elias (“Walt”) (b. 19015, 1 Doughty, Charles Montagu,- M.A, (1843-1926), 

■ American cartoonist ; creator of Mickey Mouse, English' writer and explorer. His moat . tm- 
Silly Symphonies, Donald Duck Cartoons, and portent travels were in Arabia. He is the 
Pinocchio shown on the screen, author of the unique classic Arabia Deserdi, 

Disraeli. Beniamin. (See Beaconsfleid.) ; written in a striking prose style. ‘based on that 

D ’Israeli, Isaac {1766-3848), the father of Ben- of the Elizabethan period. 

jamin Disraeli. Was an interesting worker in Douglas, Marshal ol the S.A.F. Lord, O.C.B., 

; a special literary field, and produced .some M.O., D.F.C. (b. 1893), commanded Fighter 


exceedingly interesting volumes dealing with 
authors and their writings. His best, -known 
' work is his Curiosities of Literature. 

Dixon, Harold Bailey (1852-1830), Professor of 
Chemistry at Manchester University, 1887- 
. 1922, whose work on gaseous explosions opened 
: a new era in combustion research. 

Dobson, Frank, C.B.E., A.R.A., A.'R.B.S, (b, 

■ 1888), a leading English sculptor. President 
. of the I, ondon Group, 1923-27, 

Dobson, Henry Austin, LL.D. (1840-1921), was 
in the Cm! Service from 1860 to 1901, and was 
the author of several volumes of Society verse 


the author of several volumes of Society v rse 
and prose works, dealing chiefly with the 18th 
century, toxl: -w-i . A -te te 

Dodd, Francis, R.A., E.W.S. (1874-1949). painter, 
engraver and draughtsman. He was one of 
the official artists during the War of 1914-38, 
and executed a valuable series of portraits of 


dine with Command, 1940-42. B.A.F. Middle East. 194.3 - 
est, -known - 44, and Coastal Command, 1044-45. C.iu-C 
and Military Governor of British Zone of Cfor- ■' 
ofessor of many, 1940-47. A Labour peer, 
ty, 1887- Douglas, Norman {1868-19525, novelist and writer 
ns opened . of witty and elegant prose. A Scot, born in 
. Austria, he made his home on the Mediterranean 
I.B.S. (b. ■ and was buried on Capri. Travel books include 
President Siren Land (1910!, Fountains in (he Sand 
(1.912), QVi Calabria (1915),- Alone Mm), 
921), was Together (1923); his highly entertaining novel 
i, and was South Wind was published in 1017. 
iety versa Boulton, Sir Henry (1820-1S07), famous potter and 
i the 18th the inventor of Dcmltem ware. 

Bowden, Edward, M.A., I L.D., D.C.L., Litt.l). 
i). painter, (3843-1913). Weil known for his critical and 
is one of other writings, mainly dealing with the lives 
■ 1914-38, and works of the poets. Was Professor of Liter- 
iterate of ature at Trinity College. Dublin, tor 37 yeans. 


British Admirals and Generals on active ser- Bowding, Air Chief Marshal Lord, 
rice. Appointed one of the official artists for G.C.V.O., C.M.G. (b. 1882), Chief of Fighter 
the second world war, 1939-45. Command in Battle ol Britain, ifl-in. : 

tog-son, Charles Lutwidge (183*2-1898), a writer Doyle, Sir Arthur Conan, MX*. (1850-198®). 
and Mathematical Lecturer at Christ Church, masterly writer of detective stories and of 


the second world war, 1939-45. Com 

Bodgson, Charles Lutwidge (1832-1898), a writer Doyle, 
and Mathematical Lecturer at Christ Church, mass 
; Oxford, who, under the pseudonym of 'Lewis Mate 

Carrol!, achieved lasting fame by his • Alice’s and 
Adventures in Wonderland, one of the mast Hoh 
delightful books for children ever written, shar 

Doiei. Carlo (1616-1686), the famous Florentine ciiro 
painter, examples of whose Madonnas and Saints serin 
are to be found in most National collections, pqpi 
Dominic, St. (1170-1*221), founder of the Order Mm 

of Dominicans, or Black Briars, who devoted tore 

' much energy to the conversion of the AlMgerwes, Spec 

but meeting with small • success, instituted a' • as* a 
policy of persecution after the' manner of. the Doyle, 
later Inquisition. ham 

Doinitian (Titus Flavius Doraitianus Augustus) lar ' 
(52-96), a Roman emperor who; after many IS5C 


cruel and tyrannical acts, aroused the enmity 
of the people and was finally assassinated. 
Donatello (Donato di Nicoido di Betto Bardi) 
(1386-1468) -the famous Italian sculptor, whose 
works are to be seen chiefly at Florence, though 
several examples are at South Kensington. 
Donteetti, Gaetano (1798-1848), the Italian com- 
poser to whom we owe the operas of Lucia di 
Lammermoor, La Fills civ, lUbjimmit, La Fuvorita, 
Don Pasquale, and others. i 
Donne, John (1573-1681), an English poet and 
divine. As a preacher he was celebrated in his 
lifetime" but few of his poems were printed and 


i of 1 T . hist * cal - i ancessu i as t While ‘.it 

his -AUce’s tad Bodnetr Stour. Creator of Sherlock 

f the most Holmes, the archetype of detectives, who 

rit, ten, shared a flat in Baker Street with Si is friend and 

■Florentine chronicler; Dr. "Watson, and conducted a long 

3 and Saints . series of investigations. The immensely 
reflections, popular stories mostly appeared in the Strand 

’ the Order Mmctzine and include such terrifying adven- 

ho devoted tures as the. Hound of the Bashers Hies and the 

Aiblgenses, Speckled Band. In later life Doyle was notable 

nstituted a as- a spiritualist 

aner of. the Doyle, Richard (1824-1833). an artist of much 
: humour and fancy, who was exceedingly poou- 
: Augustus) lar while on the s tafl of Punch from 1 841 U> 
after many 1850/ The familiar cover of Punch is ids work, 
the amity ’’•'By y Carte, Richard 184-1-1801 Kngi i 


aousea toe enmity JJ'uyiy carte, Richard (1841-1801), Knglist 
assassinated, ■ theatrical manager, associated with the. pro- 

di Betto Bardi) duction of the Gilbert anti Sullivan ooinlr 


auction or the Gilbert ana Sullivan comic 
operas. Tin D’Oyly Carte Opera Compame 
la ed Gilbei nd iuliit 11 over th m i, 
Drake, Sir Francis (e. 1540-1506). the great ad- ; 
i rai of C e.i feabeih's tim w o ma > 
many ad nturous v yaget bent i rtly on Its 
y and parti n plunder. He w a tor 
figure— under Lord Howard— in the attack on 
and destruction of tie Spanish Armada iu 1588. 
Draper, John A il .u (1811-82), American 
chemist, born is Liverpool he emigrated ro 
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America in 1S31. and in 1841 was one of the 
founders of the Medical School of Hew York 
University. As a chemist he acquired a. great 

■ reputation, and was the first to take a success- 
ful photograph of the human face, 1830. and 
also to take a photograph of the moons 

Dreiser, Theodore (1871-1945), an American 
/ author : whose novels, of American life are 
written in vigorous native prose. 

Breylus, Et.-Gol. Alfred (1859-1935), a French 
officer, condemned by a: military secret tribunal 
on a charge of divulging secrets In 1894 to a 
foreign .power, and condemned to imprisonment 
for life on Devil's Island in French Guiana, At- 
a sensational now trial in 1399 he was again 
found guilty, and sentenced to a mitigated 
term of incarceration for ten yearn; Imt 
strenuous efforts on his behalf secured a pardon 
later. In .1900 he was entirely exonerated and 
reinstated in the army, with the rank of Major, 
and made a Chevalier of the Legion of Honour. 
Drinkwater, John ( 1882 - 1937 ). : was a well-known 
. dramatist and poet. His plays . . Abraham 
Lincoln and Oliver Cromwell have had great 
praise and success. ■ tovyito to/pto 

Driver, Samuel Rolles {1846-191 4) a distinguished 
Hebrew and Old Testament Scholar who was 
Regius Prof, of Hebrew at Oxford, 18815-1914. 
He was one of the greatest Hebrew scholars of 
his day and was one of the higher critics of the 
Old Testament. 

Drummond, William (1585-1049). a Scottish poet 
— laird of Hawtbornclen — whose works dealt 
. . largely with political matters, hut revealed con- 
slderabl p et j >i> > P n Joason walked from 
idon to lan dm h \ 

Drury, (Edward) Alfred (Briscoe), E.A. (1857- 
1044). English sculptor who was responsible 
for many public monuments, including the 
colossal statues of Queen Victoria at Bradford 
vV /niitlllortembuth .(19035, the decorations for the 

• exterior of the War. Office 11,3055 and of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum (1999). 

Durden, John (1631-1700), one, of the most 
\ ?orou and prolific of English i > ts and 
writers nd a popular dramatist. He excelled 
In satire, and drew some powerful pictures of 
. the statesmen of his day. His translation of 
Virgil ranks with Pope’s translation of the 
Iliad . lie was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

■ Originally a Parliamentarian ho went over 
to' the ■ .Hoyalisis and was laureate and bistorfo- 
grajiber-royal, 1670-88. 

• Du Barry, Maris Jeanne Been, Comtessa (1746- 
: 3793), the favourite of Louis XV., who exercised 
great influence over the King, but after his 
: death, and the breaking out of the Revolution, 
took refuge in England for a time. Being 
tempted to return to Paris to 1793, she was 
arrested and guillotined. 

Du Chaitlu, Paul Belloni (1835-1903), a noted 
African traveller who was chief of General 
;, Gbrdon’8:Staff ,frJ:l:874i.and wrote nianlr vahiabJe j 

• books of travels, Ms studies of the gorilla -being ' 
especially interesting. 

Duffer in and Ava, 1st Marauess of, p,c„ K,P„ 
O.O.B (f.C.BJ G.G.M.G O.C.I.E., I t,S j 
(1826-1902), was a. diplomatist of great expen- i 
.. .- en.ee, a writer of brilliance, and filled many high i 

■ offices with distinction and success. Including ! 
those of Governor-General of Canada, and 
Viceroy of India. 

Duke-Elder, Sir Stewart, K.O.V.G.. M.A.. D.So., 
M.Tb (b. 1898), a distinguished ophthalmologist 
s-i l «>h h to< surg >i t several D > > 
H ispitala. 

t riles John, Foster (b. 1888 Uto Secretary jf 
Stai in The IV t Mu \n ids - us ratioi , 193 
Dumas, Alexandre .<*802-3870), the famous 
F e”Cii > o list m * c ramatisfc, who nubhsbeA 
more volumes than any man of his time, the 
greater part r,f them of high merit. In the 
. . field of historical romance be showed wonderful 
wer a resoure nd his thriiltog story Mot te 

Cristo is one of the great novels of the nineteenth 
entary calso wrote The ftosv tot m en 
Dumas, Alexandre, Fils '{3824-1395), sou of the 
last-named, and attained almost equal fame 
1 * u e- ti » t~‘ i d nr* ia s 

mi Dame qua Camellia s is Ills most famous novel, 
Du Maurier, Daphne (b. 1907), author of many 
best-sellers, including Hebcca. % Jamaica Inn, 
et , grand-da inter of George Du Maori' - 
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1 daughter of Sir Gerald Du Maurier, the actor, 

I arid wife of Et.- Gen. Sir Frederick Browning. 

I Du Maurier, George Louis Fabnella Busson (1834- 
I 1896), one of the best known Qf the Punch 
artists during a loner period and author of the 

* novels of Peter Ibbetwn . Trilby, and The M artian . 
Duncan, Et, Hon, Sir Patrick, P,C„ ; G-C.M.G., 

K.C. (1870-1943), Gov.-General of the Union 
of South Africa 1937-43 ; Minister Of Mines, 
1933-36. and was Minister for the -Interior, 
Public Health and Education, Union of South 
Africa, 1921-24. 

Duns Scotus, Johannes (e. 1205-1308), a famous 
■scholastic, who was, according to tradition) 
born at Duns, in Berwickshire, and became a 
Franciscan friar and theological professor at 
Oxford. Later he was, it seems, regent of the 
University of Paris. He was the great doc- 
trinal opponent of Thomas Aquinas. 

Dunsany, 18th Baron (b. 1878). Irish dramatist 
and author. He has written a number, of 
colourful, whimsical and deeply imaginative 
novels, as well as short stories, and many plays, 
by which he lias become well-known, 

Dunstan, St. (a, 924 -c. 938), the famous Abbot of 
Glastonbury and Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Who lived through: the reign of Slve kings, ami 
exercised great political influence. 

Dupleix, Joseph Francois (1697-1 70S) , was gover- 
nor of the French East Indian passessious at the 
time when Clive was guiding the fortunes of the 
East India Company, and after Clive's : victory 
at Plassey Daniels’s day was over. He returned 
to France, and fell into disgrace and poverty, 
Diirer, Albrecht (1471-1 52S), the great German 
painter and engraver, and friend of Luther. 
Many of his engravings are • in the British 
' Museum, Of Xuremberg birth, ho may be : 

| regarded as the founder of the German school 

* and the inventor of etching. 

Durham, John- George Bambton, Earl of (1792- 
i 1840), served as Governor-General of Canada 
! after the disturbances of 1837, and in 1833 
i e to r * ■> Dark 1 t to 1 

merit. This laid down the principle of colonial 

■ ■ self-government and marks a turning-point in 

; the affairs of the Empire, .-. 

■ Duse, Elenora (1861-1924), an Italian tragedienne 

of world-wide repu ta : ion , 

.Duval, Claude (1643-1670), a notorious highway - 
man who. coming to England from Normandy 
in the Duchess of Richmond’s service, took to 
" the road,” and for a few years successfully 
evaded capture. He was hanged at Tyburn. 
Buveen, 1st and only Baroa, of MiUbaak (1869- 
193!)), was heart of a firm of rimed art dealers, 
and a generous benefactor of British Arte 
Bvor&k, Antonin O 841-1904), the eminent Czech 
composer, Combined with a striking origi- 
nality, his compositions show flue musical 
qualities. Made himself . popular in thin 
country by his SMxit Mata- in 1.883. 

Dyson, Sir Frank (Watson), K.B.E,, F.R.S, (1868- 
1939), Astronomer Royal (1910-33). Was pre- 
viously (1905-10) Astronomer .Royal for Scot- 
land. Was the author of a number of works 
on astronomy, and widely celebrated for hfa 
■ interesting public lectures. 

Dyson, Sir George, Kt.. M.A,, Mns.D., LL..D.. 


Dyson, Sir George, Kt.. M.A,, Mns.D., LL..D.. 
F.R.C.M, (b. 1883), Director of the Royal 
College of Music* since 1938. Author cf The 
.. Ifme Mimic, in which be analyses the technique 
of modem schools of composition. Composed 
a symphony, a- violin concerto, and several 
choral works, such as The Canterbury PU&fims 
and Nebuchadnezzar. . 


E&atlnka, Sir Charles took, P.U..S. ( 1793-1. 8.05} . an 
eminent English painter whose works were 
mostly of a religious character. Pres, of E.A. 
1850. 

Eastman, George (1854-1932), ■ American inventor 
who invented the roll photographic Hauted the 
famous Kodak camera. He sisaased. a v-ast 
fortune and during his lifetime gave £60.000,0-00 
fo e i ,t in 1 downsenb - ally 
Rochester, Hew York, where he was educated. 
In ; '-3 > ic gave £300,000 to. the Royal Free 
Hospital, London, 

Ebert, Friedrich (1871-1925), Leader -of the 
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German Soria! Democratic Part r from 1910; 
-Chancellor of Germany fttun Nov. 9, 1918, and 
the first President of the German Republic 
from 1919 until his death. 

Eok, Johann von (1486-1543), was one of the most 
vigorous opponents of the Reformation in 
Germany. „ _ 

Eddington, Prof. Sir Arthur Stanley, O.M., P.B.S. 
(1882-1941), Plnmfcm Professor of Astronomy, 
Cambridge, 1913; Director of the Cambridge 
; Observatory, 1914^44, : Author of Tho Nature 
of the Physical World (1928) and many scientific 
works. 

Eddy, Mrs. Mary Baker (1821-1910), discoverer 
and .founder of, : the religion .■■(theology, and 
'-practice) which she named Christian Science, 
■; and founder of the Church of Christ, Scientist, 
Author of the Christian Science test-hook, 
Science and Health with Key to the Scndwres, 
published in 1875. 

Edo, lit Hon. James Chuter, P.O., M.V. !b. 1582). 

Home ; Secretary in two Labour Governments, 
,1045-51. Parliamentary Secretary to the Min- 
istry of Education, 1940-45. 

Eden, Rt. Hon. (Robert) Anthony, P.O.. M.C., 
M.P. (b. 1897), Deputy Prime Min. and Foreign 
See. in Mr. ClmrohiU’s Government, 1051, En- 
tered "Parliament in 1923 and held various 
offices dealing with : foreign affairs . , before be- 
coming Foreign Sec. in 1935. Resigned in 
Feb, '1938, on a difference of policy, but 
rejoined the Government on the outbreak of 
tlie second world war. Became successively 
Secretary for tho Dominions, Secretary for 
War, and, 1940-45, Foreign Secretary. 

Edgar (944-975), King of England from 939 to 
975, was a monarch of enlightened ideas, who 
under the influence of Dunstan was able to 
carry out many useful reforms. 

Edgar Atbeling (c. 1009-c. 1130), as grandson of 
Edmund Ironside, was tho lawful heir of 
Edward the Confessor, but in the confusion of 
the Norman invasion he was unable to maintain 
his claim. 

Edgeworth, Maria (1767-1849), Irish novelist, 
whoso stories included Gastle Ilmkmit, The 
Absentee, and Belinda, 

Edinburgh, H.H.H. Philip, Duke of, K.G.. IC,T.„ 
Commander It.N. (b. 1921), consort of H.M. 
Queen Elisabeth II. Relinquished ins title of 
Prince Philip of Greece and Denmark on his 
naturalisation in 1947, taking the name of 
Mountbattea, He is the great grandson of 
Queen Victoria, grandson of Admiral "Prince 
Louis of Battcnbnrg, and nephew of Earl 
Mountbatten of Burma. Educated in England 
and Germany and at the Royal Naval College. 
Served in the Royal Navy throughout the war. 
Pres, of the National Playing Fields Association ; 
Pres, of the British Association, 1951-52. 
Edison, Thomas Alva (1847-1931), an American 
inventor, who after an adventurous boyhood 
became a telegraph operator, and had his 
attention directed to electrical problems. 
Established himself in New York in 1809. and 
invented an improved printing telegraph. In 
1876 set up an elaborate laboratory and factory 
at Memlo Paris, New Jersey, from which -place 
he sent out many clever aiid some startling 
inventions, including a system of duplex tele- 
graphy, afterwards improved into qiradraple.t 
and sextuplex transmission, the phonograph, 
and a method of preparing carbon filaments for 
the electric lamp; patented over 1300 in- 
ventions. 


Edmund H. (Ironside) (980-1016), the son of 
Etlielred, after years of contention with the 
Danes, made a compact with Canute to divide 
England between them, but dying shortly after- 
wards the kingdom was settled on Canute, 

Edward tbs Confessor (c. 3 004-1066), the Anglo- 
Saxon king who immediately preceded— tare 
for tho brief reign of Harold of less than a year 
—the Norman Conquest, and founded We t- 
minster Abbey, where a smaller church, then' 
dilapidated, had previously for a period had 
a precarious existence. He was a religious- 
minded mystic, and was canonised in 1181, and 
given the shrine in the Abbey of his origination, 
which yet remains fairly intact, despite tho 
ravages of time ami disturbing hands. 

Edward the Elder was the son of Alfred, and sue- , 
needed him as King of the West Saxons In 901. - 


He was successful in overcoming the Danes, and 
became overlord' of the Northern counties. 

Edward tho Martyr (903-979) became king in 
succession to Edgar, but, although supported by 
Dunstan, was not aide to prevail against his 
stepmother Eifrfda, who had Min murdered. 

Edward I. (1230-1307) was kind of England from 
1272 to 1307. Tool; part in the Crusades, com- 
pleted the conquest of Wales, overcame Scottish 
opposition — executing Wallace and receiving 
the submission of Bruce, and promulgated many 
wise Saws. He was nicknamed “ Longshanks. ’ 

Edward II. (1284-3327), the son of Edward i., suc- 
ceeded Ms father when the latter died at Burgh- 
over-Sands in 1307. Suffered defeat at the 
hands of the Scotch at Bannockburn, and on 
1 account of Ms arbitrary disposition, cruelty 
and lavish concessions to favourites, was de- 
posed in 1327, and afterwards murdered at 
Berkeley Castle. 

Edward III. (1312-1377) was one of fhe ablest of 
English monarehs who, although much taken 
tip with tong and bitter wars with France , and 
Scotland, did much for the commercial interests 
of the nation, and was the means of introducing 
large numbers of Flemings into the country, 
who laid the foundation of the English textile 
manufactures. He married Philippa of Ilai- 
nault, and was the father of Edward the Black 
Prince. 

Edwaxd.IV. (1412-1 483) attempted unsuccessfully 
to regain the tost English possessions in France, 
and resorted to many despotic expedient* for 
obtaining supplies but it stands io his credit, 
that he entered into trading treaties with the 
commercial merchants of the Continent which 
were of benefit to his people. 

Edward V. (1470-1483) — son of Edward IV. and 
Elizabeth Woodville — was the unfortunate king 
who was put to death in the Tower of London, 
and succeeded by Richard HI., hi-, un-crupuiou- 
uncle, who had made himself “ Protector ” ami 
assumed tho Crown a little more than two 
months' after the death of Edward TV,, pub- 

, fishing the demise of the young King and Ms 
brother the Duke of York as having occurred 
in prison. 'Che bones of the murderer! boys 
were many years afterwards taken to West- 
minster Abbey for final burial. 

Edward VI, (1537-1553), succeeded his father, 
Henry VIII., when in his tenth year and died 
in his sixteenth year. The Reformation under 
the Regency of Somerset first, and then of 
Northumberland, made considerable progress 
during his brief reign. He was induced during 
his last illness to name Lady Jane Urey his 
successor, with results disastrous to that unfor- 
tunate personage and many other's concerned. 

Edward VH. CHiU-TUlO). Was married to Prin- 
cess Alexandra of Denmark in 1863. Visited 
Lidia in 1875. and from that time onward was 
constantly in the public eye, taking part, in nil 
kinds of functions. Succeeded to the throne 
ou the death of Queen Victoria. Jan. 22, 1901. 
The Coronation, which had lwcn planned for 
June 20, 1902, had to be postponed in conse- 
quence of the King’s sudden illness, but 
eventually took place on August 9 in the same 
year. His Majesty was a powerlnl (after in the 
preservation of the peace of Europe, his friendly 
intercourse with the heads of the French, Ger- 
man, tod other nai ions earning for Mm the title 
of “ Edward the Peacemaker." 

Edward VEH. (1). 1894), succeeded to the throne on 
the death of his father, George V„ Jan., 20, 
1930 ; Prince of Wales 1911-36. Abdicated in 
favour of his brother ll.ll.tl, the Dulse of York 
Dec. 10, 1986, and was created Duke of Wind- 
sor. Governor of (he Bahamas 19lo-i5. 

Edwin, (585-633). King of Northumbria, killed in 
battle at Hatfield Ghase, Yorkshire, in 633. 
He woe baptised into the Christian faith at 
York in 627. and built a church there. He was 
canonised later. 

Egbert was a descendant of Oerdic, king of tho 
West Saxons, and reigned from 802 to 639 in 
Wessex; in- his later years Jxsetaia the first 
king of ali England. In 836 ha had to drive 
the Northmen away from ttomwall,, 

Ehrlich Path (1854-1914), a noted German 
scientist who was Director of the Royal Insti- 
tute for Experimental Therapeutics at Frank- 
fort-on-Maine, which he made famous by his 
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, experimental laboratory work in connection 
with cancer. His prolonged experimental re- 
searches brought him world-wide renown, his 
greatest triumphs being the discovery of sal- 
varsan and neo-sal varsan. He was one of the 
founders of serum therapy, and did important 
work on diphtheria and anti-toxin. - "■ 
Eiffel, Alexandre Gustavs (1832-1838),- the famous 
French engineer, who was ono of the first to 
employ compressed-air caissons in bridge 
building. Among hi* notable works are the 
. great Biffei Tower, Paris (1887-80) and the 
Panama Canal Lock's. His investigations of 
aerodynamics have been of great service in 
aeronautical engineering. 

Einsteins Prof. Albert (b. 1879), world famous 
for his outstanding work on relativity. Prof, 
of Theoretical Physics and Permanent Member 
of Inst, for Advanced Study. Princeton, New 
Jersey, U.S.A., since 1933, Was Director of 
The Kaiser Wilhelm Physical Institute, Berlin, 
1918-33. when he was exiled by the Nazis. 
Eisenhower, Gen. of the Army Dwight David fb. 
1SB0). Pres, of the United States, 1953. 
Supreme Commander Atlantic Forces in- Europe 
1950-52. U.S. Chief of Staff, 1945-48. O.-in-O. 
Allied Forces in European theatre of operations, 
1943-45, and of Allied. Forces in N. Africa, 
1942-43. Served in First World War With U.S. 
Tank Corps, and later held various Army posts 
throughout the If. S. and in the Philippines. 
Pres, of Columbia I.Tniv, 1948-50. Retired 
from the Army to become Republican candidate 
for the American Presidency, Juno 1952. 
Eleanor, •Queen of Edward 1. (<l. 1290), was a 
woman of great piety and devotion. After her 
death the king had memorial Grasses erected at 
the twelve places where her body rested on its 
way from Grantham to Westminster. 

Elgar, Sir Edward, Bart., O.M., G.C.V.O. (1857- 
1934), English composer and Master of the 
King’s Mussel-:, 1924-34. Starting as a violinist 
and a teacher, he composed many choral-orches- 
tra! works- for various festival:* and sprang to 
fame with the Eni'ima Variations, musical 
portraits of Isis friends. Other compositions 
include two symphonies, the oratorios The, 
Kingdom, The ApoUhs and The Dream of 
(Jmntivs, and the (one-poem of FnM-af. 

Elgin, Thomas Bruce, 7th Earl of, P.C. (1766- 
1841), a British diplomatist who brought to 
England from Athens the famous “ Elgin 
marbles,” now in the British Museum. 

Eliot, George (1819-188(1), the pen name of Marian 
Evans, who produced some of the most memor- 
able novels of the 19th century, including Adam 
Bede, ■ The JUitl on the .Floes, Silas SI timer, 
.'Middle march and .Daniel Deron.da, 

Eliot, Thomas Stearns, O.M. (b. 1888), one of the 
foremost lyric poets of the 20th century. Born 
in . U.S.A. he became a naturalised British 
citizen in 1927, The poet of disillusionment, as 
, he has been called, he made his name with life 
poem The. fl'mte Land (1922), which was. 
followed by Poems (1909-33), and by Ash 
Wcdneminy (1930). Author of Murder in the 
Cathedral, portraying the murder of Thomas a 
Becket and The Cocktail Party. .Awarded 
Nobel Prize for Literature 1948 " for his re- 
markable pioneering work in modern poetry.” 
Elizabeth (b, 1900), Queen Consort of George VI., 
daughter of t lit 1K1 ! wl of Snathmore. Be- 
fore her manner n, 192'i ~he was lady Eliza- 
beth A: L: i , -Lyon.- 

Elizabeth I. (1533-1903) came to the throne in 
. -1558 at the age of twenty-five, and reigned 
forty-five years. Was a fervid Protestant, a 
sincere lover of her country, a masterful and 
enlightened tuicr — tickle as far as her favourites 
were concerned-— and added distinction to a 
distinguished period, The defeat of the Spanish 
Armada, the execution of Man- Stuart, the 
naval supremacy of England, the extension 
of her colonics, and the glory of a great new 
literature Of winch oha fees: tears was the 
brightest ornament arc features associated with 
her reign. 

Elizabeth II, (b. 1926), ascended the throne in 
February 1952 at the age of twenty- five on trio 
death of. her father George VI. Her Consort, 

. 1 i D.x k n h Iii i rash ' • 1 . • i n of 

Prince Andrew of Greece and a descendant Of 
the Danish royal family. They hate two 


i children. Prince Charles (h. 1948). the Heir- 
Apparent, and Princess Anne (1>. ) 950). 

Ellis, (Henry) Havelock (1359-1939), literary ami 
■scientific writer and an authority on sax. 

Elwcs, Gems Henry, (18(10-1921), a famous 
English tenor who excelled in life interpretation 
of the works of Vaughan Williams and Elgar. 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo. (1803-1 882), the American 
essayist and philosopher. His Conduct of Life, 
Representative Men, and Essays, are among the 
most brilliant literary productions of America, 

Emin Pasha, the name adopted by Edward 
Sehnifczer (1840-1892), a noted African explorer 
of Jewish parentage and German birth. Was 
associated with Gordon Pasha in the pacifica- 
tion of the Soudan and showed marked ability 
in the government of the equatorial, province,*. 
He was menaced by the Mahdi and cut off from 
Egypt in 1883, but relieved by Stanley in 1889. . 
Returning to Africa in 1890, he w as evermtuaily 
murdered by Arabs, 

Emmet, Robert (1778-1803), the enthusiastic 
youth who led the rebellion in Ireland in 1803 
and was tried and exeuted in the same year for 
high treason. He fe one of Ireland’s- patriot- 
heroes. . 

Engels, Friedrich (1820-1895), Socialist writer and 
lifelong friend of Karl Marx With whom he 
collaborated Iu producing the Communist Mani- 
festo ofl 848. 

Epictetus oi Hierapolis, the Stoic philosopher, 
who lived in the 1st century, and was. a moral 
teacher of great repute and influence. 

Epicurus (342-270 b.c.), the founder- of the 
Epicurean philosophy. which taught that virtue 
should he followed because it leads to happiness. 

Epstein, Jacob (b. 1880); sculptor, bom in New 
York of 'Russian-Polish parents. His work 
includes Rirua, the Hudson memorial in Hyde 
Park; Day and Styki on the building of the 
Underground Headquarters at St, James’s Park ; 
Genesis, exhibited in 1081 ; Lazarus, which has 
a flue setting in. New Collage, Oxford : and the 
: Madonna and Child group for the restored 18tlr 
cent-, buildings in Cavendish Square. 

Erasmus Dcsiderhts (1466-1536). the great- Batch •• 
philosopher and scholar, of whom it was said 
that he ” laid the egg which Luther hatched.” 

Ericsson, John . (1808-1889), a distinguished 

: Swedish engineer who entered into competition 
with George Stephenson in the first famous trial 
of locomotives. Later he settled in the United 
States and devoted himself with much success 
to marine engineering. 

Ervins, St. John Greer (b.1883), distinguished 
author, dramatist and critic, noted as an able 
controversialist on all subjects i>erteining to the 
theatre. 

Essex, Robert Devereux, 2nd Earl of (1507-1601). 
became Queen Elizabeth’s favourite after the 
. death of Leicester, but, offending the Queen- by 
certain aots in Ireland, was committed to prison. 
Later on, being Ulterated, he was implicated in 
a rebellions movement, for which he suffered 
death on Tower Hill. 

Ethelbert, King of Kent at the close 'of the 6tU 
century and commencement of the 7th. Famous 
for having accepted Christianity on tin* entreaty 
of St. Augustine. Published the first code of 
written laws in English. Canonised later. 

Etbelred XL, King of England from. 979 .bo 11)16 
received the surname of " the Unready,” 
because of life slowness to take action against 
the Danes, with whom he was more or less in 
conflict during (he whole period of hfe reign, 

Ethelwuif was the Anglo-Saxon sovereign who 
succeeded' hfe f.iiher Kcborf in 837. Died in 
357. and was buried at Winchester. 

Etfcy, William (1737-184!)). a famous English It. A., 
who contributed to tJut Royal Academy some of 
its most admired pictures between 1820 and 184.9. 

Eucken. Rudolf Christoph (1846-1928), a famous 
German philosopher and theologian. 

Euclid, the famous Greek mathematician. who 
lived-in the 3rd century b.c., and whose Ele- 
ments of Geometry remained a standard text- 
book until the present century. . 

Eugenie, ex-Empress oi the French U82S-1920), 
was the daughter of Count Montijo of t Jranada, 

; Mid on the- mother’s aide of Scottish descent. 
She married Napoleon III, in 1353, and for 
many years kept a briilfeut court. On the 
• outbreak of the Franeo-Pmssiaa War har 


JL 
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husband and only son proceeded to the seat Faraday, Michael, F.TS.S. (1791-1867), the eminent 

■ of war, ypiih great flourish of tnimpets. bnf after chemist, who was Professor of? Chemistry in the 
i Sedan the Brapress had to ma,l£e her escape from : Royal Institution, and acquired deserved fame 

Paris In disgufee, arid took up her abode in Eng- for his brilliant experinients in. connection with 
: : viand;.-: where she Was: subsequently joined by electricity, . and his ante and clearly-written 

Louis Napoleon. They resided at Ciiisiehurst scientific books. He was originally a book- 
fbr avtirrie; awPfhere her hnsband'dled. lender. , 

Euler, Leonard (1707-178S), Swissniathenratician, Faraian, Henri (b. 1874), French aviator, one of 
regarded as the founder of pure mathematics. the pioneers or aviation and a famous designer 
He was a prolific writer on mathematics. . and builder of aeroplanes. , 

Euripides 1 (480—10® k.o.) was the greatest of Creek rFaraol, (John) Jeffrey, English novelist who has 
tragic poets. Ho wrote seventy-five plays. 1 wittem many exciting romances with period 
eighteen of which have been preserved, the i settings. , • „ _ , „ „ 

most famous being Aleestis, Medea, Iphiyenia, Farouk 1 {b. 1020), lung or Egypt, 10S8-»2. 
and Orestes I Forced to abdicate In favour of his 7 -month-old 

Eusebius (204-340), an ecclesiastical historian of t son as a result of a military coup d’etat in July- 

rare industry, whose works are still held in! 1952. • 

great esteem. His Chrenieon is a history of Farrar, Very Rev. Frederic William, D.B., F.B.S. 
the world down to his own time. While his (1831-1908), Dean of Canterbury 1895-1903 ; 

Ecclesiastical History traces the chief events a divine and author, some of whose writings 

of the Chris n Church. attained a large circulation and exercised a 

Evans, Sir Arthur, D.Litt., L.LJQ., SLA., PhJb, considerable influence. His most popular 

iF.ILS, (1851-1941), was a distinguished exca- 'publications Were The Life of Christ, The, Life 
vator and archaeologist. Pres, of British Assn. and Works of St. Paul, and Early Days of 
191(5-19, Christianity, Author of the schoolboy story Erie, 

Evans; Dame Edith Mary, D.B.E. (b, .1888), the Fawcett, Hfc Hon. Henry (1883-84), was totally 
versatile and brilliant English actress who early' Winded In a shooting accident in 1858, but 

displayed a complete mastery of dramatic tech- rose to Professor of Political Economy at 

Mque arid a delicious sense of. artificial comedy ; Cambridge after the publication of Ms- MimiiM 
which found full expression in the part of Milii- of Political Economy in 1863. In 18(55 he 

mant In the Way of the World. As a member entered Parliament as a Liberal and in 1880 

of the Old- Vic Company (1925-26) sht Inorea < ’ became Postmaster-Genera!. Introduced the 
her reputation in a series of Shabesperian teles, parcel-post, postal orders, and the fid. telegram. 
As an actress she has been equally at home in Fawcett, Dame Millicent Garrett, G.B.E. (1847- 
both modem -arid period plays. • 1929), widow of the above ; educational refor- 

Evafct, Efc. Hon. Herbert -Vere, P.G., M.A., LL.D., mer and leader of t lie movement for women's 

(b. 1894), Australian lawyer and politician suffrage; a very able writer on political 

who was Minister for External Affairs 1941-49. economy and one of the founders of Newahain 

Served as a member of the British War Cabinet \ College, Cambridge. ■■ ' : 

in 1942, was a delegate to the San Francisco Fawkes, Guy (1570-1800), a Yorkshire Catholic,! 

conference, and has been active in the United who with ' Ca-tesby and other conspirators 

Hattons Organisation. Leader of the Labour nl « ii the lunr iwder Ft Hi on ; 

. Party in succession to the late Mr. Chifley. warned of the discovery of the plot. Fawkes 

Evelyn, John (1620-1706), was one of the founders persisted and was captured in the cellar of the 

of the Royal Society and wrote several scientific. Parliament Bouse and hanged. (See Gun- 

' works, but is best remembered for hia Diary powder Plot, General Information section.) 
which covers the Period 1940-1706. Fenelon, Francois de Salignac <ie la Motile (1851- 

Ewing, Sir (James) Alfred, K.O.B., F.B.S. (1855- 1715), Archbishop of Oamhral and a writer of 

1935), Principal and Vice-Chancellor of Ediri- great distinction. His Telemaehus is a French 

burgh. University 1916-29; Pres, of British classic. 

Association 1932; Pres, of The Royal Society Ferdinand V. of Aragon (1452-1516), who married 
' of Edinburgh 1 924-29. . Isabella of tactile, and with her reigned over 

Eyck, Hubert van (c. 1396-1428), and Eyck, Jan Spain during a period of great events. lie saw. 

van (e. 1886-1440), two of the greatest masters the Moors expelled from Spain, equipped Oolum- 

of the early Flemish School of Painters. bus for the discoveries which led to Spain's vast 

colonial possessions, and instituted the In- 
quisition. 

W Ferguson, James, F.R.S. (1710-1776), a Banffshire 

- man of great ability and inventiveness, who, 

Fabitw Maximus (Cunctator) (d. 203 b.c.), the from being a shephard-boy. educated himself in 

Homan. Consul and Dictator, saved Items from astronomy, mathematics, and portrait paint- 

conquest by Hannibal by deliberate and well- ing, so that he was able to support his parents, 

planned strategic evasion of battle. The term and became eminent as a scientific lecturer. 

“Fabian .Policy" is derived from Fabian’s He was made a Fellow of the Royal Society, and 

tactics, had a pension granted to him by the Govern- .• 

Fabra, Jean Henri ■■Castmir (1823-1015), French ment. 

■•naturalist whose .lifelong interest was the study Feucbfaraager, Dr. Lion (b. 1884), noted German* 
of the habits of insects and whose observations Jewish author-; has written plays, poems and 

were delightfully recorded in his Souvenirs novels, being especially famous for his historical . 

■ entomotogiQues, a work of many volumes. - novels, such as Jew Sms and. other well-known - 

Faed, Thomas, K. A. (1826-1900), one of the most writings in which he gives a complete history 

successful of -Victorian painters, won a great of the period in which his characters live. Left 

reputation, for Ms Scottish: subjects. Germany on the advent of the Nazis to power ■ 

Fahrenheit Gabriel Daniel (16.86-1736), German in 1933, 

v icis to » in rri- rove i ic r hte, !b iar Go tl eh i l was Profes- . 

tipn of thermometers, notably in . using quick- ear of Philosophy, first at Jena and then at 

silver for alcohol -Devised " the scale with Erlangen, and later Recto of the University o 

freezing-point at' '32*’ boiling: point at 212°. Berlin 10s wot ha- . inftuen s * 

Fair) ihn. Sir Willi a, 1 : S’, I >’ 1 - f - he ght of s and prepared rh w» 

1874), mechanical engineer and inventor. By for the later Hegelian dialectic, 

the first utilisation of iron in shipbuilding. Fielding, Henry (1707-1754), a celebrated English 
1 became eminent and wealthy. - novelist, author of Tm Jones, Joseph Andrews, 

Fair): u E-a as (18 1989}, was tor man nd v l is la 

irs one of the w rid best-ktiOv n actors Fields I acie, O.K.E i 1898), n run i Cm 
w ic t fideared himself to h 1 c s I u shire ce median nd s grea * > , 

dash, verve and charm with which he portrayed favourite with the British public. Made her : 
the dies of man rom nfclo historical mil tot London >r>earar < I9i5 

legendary heroes. His son Douglas Fairbanks, successful as a film as well as a stage actress, she 

i, Junr. (b. 1908); is also a film star. gained the affections of her music hall audiences 

Fairfax, Thomas, 3rd Lord (1612-1671) a promi- through her abundant vitality, her Lancashire 

pent, leader of the Parliamentary, army during humour 'and h« enmrka) Sexto v i 

the Civil War, who greatly distinguished him- Fades, Kir Luke, K.C.V.o \. a344-1827) i! 
self at Marston Moor and-Naseby attracted n< ,< ; black-and-white art! , 
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and illnstrfttprl Dickens' Edwin I) rood. Ex- 
hibited at the Royal Academy in 1872, and at 
sueee ‘-lie i .in > tions was represented by many 
important works. .8 .'sc . 

Finch, Herman (1872-1939), British, conductor and 
composer. Was Musical Director of the Palace 
1 Theatre, 1900-21, and of Drury Lane, 1022-31. 

As the composer of more than fifty light operas 
, , 'and revues: as well as hundreds of songs be 
' achieved great popularity, - : 

Finsen, Proi Wiels Byberg (1800-1904), a Danish 
medical scientist whose light cure for lupus 
obtained the approval of Queen Alexandra arid 
. the : aid of many philanthropists. He estab- 
lished an Institute for his system at Copen- 
hagen. Inventor of the Finsen ultra-violet, 
lamp. Awarded Hotel Prize, for Medicine, 
1903. Founder of the science of Phototherapy; 
Firdousi, Abdul Kasim Mansur (e. 040-1020), \vas 
: the great epic poet of Persia, His Book of 
Kings contains 60,000. verses, and professes to 
relate the history of Persia from the beginning 
of things. 

Fisher, Most Rev. Geoffrey Francis, P.G., M.A., 
Hon. D.D. (b. 1887S. Archbishop of Canterbury 
since 1946, the 99th holder of the office *, Bishop 
of tendon, 1039-45; Bishop of Chester,: 1982- 
v 39: Headmaster of Reptoij? School, 1914-32; 
FMherA Rt. , Hon. Herbert Albert Laurens, : O.M.. 

■ F.B.S. (1865-1040), President: of the Board of 
Education, 1916-22. His comprehensive Hin- 
ton/ of Europe shows a vast range of knowledge 
and a great ability to generalise. 

FiteGe aid 1 , 18( -] En t 

gained world-wide fame by his translation of 
The liuhafyai of Omar Khayyam (1858). 

Fitzroy, Vice-Admiral Robert, F.B.S. (1805-1865). 

Attained celebrity as a meteorologist, and in 
A :185 a was. m fiheiiteteortR- 

logical Department, and was the introducer 
of the system of storm warnings which were the 
beginning of weather forecasts, 

Flarmnarion, Camille (1842-1925), , French 
astronomer, famous for his observations on 
double stars, star-drift and common proper 
. motion. Founded the Astronomical Society 
of France in 1887. His chief work was Popular 
Astronomy for Amateur r, 

Flamsteed, John, F.B.S. (1646-1719), was tlia first 
En rush Astronomer (Royal, and a close friend of 
Sir Isaac Newton, whom he aided in many of 
Ms experiments, 

Flaubert, Gustave (1821-80), one of the greatest 
of French novelists ami Creator of : Madame 
Bomry which tc > A ri .. - ec rs to write. His 
extraordinary perfection , of style was attained 
only through incessant, labour. He hated 
anything lax ami was only satisfied when he 
had exactly expressed his meaning. Other 
works were HaUunmbv, T.a Tentatimi de. Saint- 
Antoine mil Ids drama Le Candidal. 

Flaxman, John, II. A, (1755-3826), a great English 
( sculptor .who was born at York,' and At twenty 
was employed as modeller by Wedgwood : 
showing great ability as a sculptor he went to 
Italy and studied there seven years. On life 
return was made an R.A. and Professor of 
Sculpture, and thenceforward his career was 
one of unqualified success, • 

Flecker, James Elroy (1884-1915), English poet 
i, who : early showed signs of becoming one of the 
most notable poets of his generation, and lived 
to see his works recognised by the best critics 
of his time. life works ihtilnde Golden Jmtm-ey 
to Samarkand, Hussm (staged in London, 1S23S 
and Bon J wan. m wall as many lyrics of great 
beauty. 

Fleming, Sir Alexander, F.B.S, <b. 1981), Pro- 
fess > £ _y iiif. y, Sfc Emm'- A > d, 
London. Discovered penicillin in 1929,. she 
most' important healing agent yet known. 
Full recognition of his discovery came only 
during the war. when Sir Howard Florey- 
separated the drug now used for ir nfc 
from the original penicillin. Awarded Hotel 
Prize for Medicine jointly with Kir II. Florey 
and Dr, E, B. Chain, 1945, 

Fleming, Sir (John) Ambrose, (F.B.S, (1846-3. MA), 
was the inventor of the thermionic valve which 
revolutionised wireless telegraphy and also 
<n 4t, wireless > lephotr jie Prof , 

'Electrical Engineering In University College, 
London, 1885-1920. 
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1 Fletcher, John (1579-1025). the famous collabor- 
ator With BeaumOnt in numerous plays which 
| were popular in their day and take hiali position 
in the dramatic literature of the country. 

Fleure. Prof. Herbert John, D.Sc., F.B.S. (b. 1877), 
a distinguished anthropologist Who was Prof, 
Of Geography at Manchester University 19.30- 
44, and Prof, of Geography and Anthropology, 
University College of Wales, 1 904-30. 

Flinders, Matthew (1774-1814), nn explorer and 
navigator," who made Important discoveries in 
and around Australia. He sailed through Bass 
Strait, so called in honour of his surgeon. 

Foeh, Marshal Ferdinand, O.M. (1851-1 929) * 
Generalissimo commanding the Allied Forces 
in France from March I9l7 until after .the 
AriAnafefice was signed, Nov. 11, 3918. Under 
his direction the great German offensive (was 
cheeked and f umed at the Marne in July 1918. 
He followed up this success with a series of 
rapid attacks culminating in the German 
surrender, Nov. 11, 1918, when he imposed the 
condiu > 1 mferiet 

Fokine, Michail (1880-1944), was the famous: 

Russian dancer and Master of the original Bus* 
-sian Ballet, to whom the modern renascence of 
ballet may be largely attributed. A domiuat- 
■ aing. -figure in the world of bahe-t who became 
Choreographer to Dlaghilev’s company. 

Fokfmr# Anthony Herman Gerard: (1880-1939), was 
a famous Dutch airman and aeronautical engi* . 
neer, and designer and builder of the well-known 
Fokker military and rtmihiBrbiklJtartinlanfej;^ E 
Fonteyn, Margot. C.B.E; (b. 1919), Prima ballerina : 
of the Sadlers Weils ballet and acclaimed as the 
foremost English dancer of to-day. 

Fortes, (Joan) Kosita, .F.Ii.G.S. (b. 3808), the well- 
known traveller and authoress. -She • lias 
travelled a d explore in Abyssinia and erosss ? 
the Libyan desert in native costume in. 1920. 
Forbes-Eohertson, Sir Johnston UR53-1937), actor- 
manager. trained as an artist, but ■ studied 
under Phelps, and went on the srage, and 
teeame a leading player with the Bancroft- and 
Hare companies, and then successfully entered 
upon management. 

Ford, Henry (1893-1947). founder of Ford Motor 
Co., 1903, of which he was President until 1 til u, 
when he was succeeded.. by Ms son, ISdsel B. 
I'ord (1893-1943), Henry Ford be< ainc (he 
world’s leading industrialist and its second 
richest man, Was the pioneer of the cheap 
- motor-car, of which, since 1920, more than a 
million have been produced annually. 

Forester, Cecil Scott (i>. 1890), British author. 
His many novels include the Captain Horn- 
Warner series. 

Forster, Edward Morgan, C.TL, LL.B. (b. 1879), 
novelist. Author of A. Passage to India, A Room 
Kith a View, ami Abinaer Harvest. 

Fortescue, Hon. Sir John William, K.C.V.O. 
(18A9-1933), who wrote the history of the 
British Army, in 13 vcm. 

Fortuny- y Carbo, Mariano 0839-1874), Spanish 
painter celebrated for Choosing a Model, The 
Snake Charmers, and Moors playing tilth the 
Vulture. 

Foseari, Francesco Is. 1372-1457), Doge of Venice 
from 3.423 to 1457, A: great historical charac- 
ter, who governed Venice with a firm tand-aud 
increased her renown. 

Fosdick, Eev. Harry Emerson (b. 1878), the noted 
American preacher. Was a Baptist Minister 
190 16, sin v. Ik hi men hofeeror f 

Theology, Union .Theological Seminary, New 
.York, and Pastor, : (Riverside, formerly imrk 
Avenue, Baptist Church, Hew - York, 1928-4S. 
One of the test known preachers n • he V S v 
Fourier# Francois Charles Marie (1772-1837), the 
hmouE French socialist, wh propounded 
- " u fuss dated uterprise for g; iris %c~i- 
one ample means nn a system Of communal 


.Bonw-imne A&riaele, 

Fowler, Sir John, Bart,, K.GM.Q. (1817-1898), an 
eminent civil engineer, son. of a Sheffield land 
nnu. With Sir B.r *p in Ba < he i-as 
the engineer of the Forth Bridge and of the 
Metropollm. j Hallway. 

Fox, Bfe Hon. Charles James (1749-1306) was 
the second son of the- first Lord (Holland, 
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re Entered Parliament at. nineteen, and became | 
a Lord ot' the Admiralty in 1770. ITis oppo- 
sition to the Royal Marriage' Bill drew down 
upon him the displeasure of George III. . 

, iOirouKh the whole of Pitt’s Premiership he was 
•■r. ; iihafc^•#iateaB^!^‘.mo8fc>•faEOT(teh^P. opponent, 
lie favoured America! Intler 3 < c; >ppo 
the war with Franco ; was one of the impeachers 
<■! 15 urcu lltstnus, ilcmmmed the .~i_* a 
Tradi ami irlv rated Parliannmiur.v I. farm. 

; : i After the deal li of Pitt in 1806 he was made 
Foreign Secretary, but died a few months later, 
and wi >1 ' u' fcminatei U>1 
”04 George 1 1 m 1691) was the f urn 1 >f the 
So iietr of Frit 1 ‘1 

:poxe, John (1510-1587). the English martyr*' 
ologist; whose Act s and Monuments ( Bools of 
: , Martyrs) i is : one : of the best tlcnown .boohs _ hi 
. the. language^ Bora at Boston in Lincolnshire, 
he imrarae a clergyman of the Anglican Church 
an i died in London, 

■ Brampton, Hr George James, R.A., F.S.A. (1800- 
1 . <) ;ir emin r sculptor VI n the , sculpt .1 
; of the well-hnown; Peter Pan statue in KeTBing- 
f ton: Gardens, and the Edith Cavell Memorialin 
1 St-. Martin’s Place, London. re . 

: Prance, Anatoie (Jacnues ThihauIB (1 8 44-1924) , 
one of France’s notable writers of fiction, 
re showing a great mastery of character portrayal 
: ■ and satire. Moat of his works are translated 
info English. 

Francis I. 0494-1547), was King : Of France from 
1515 to his death. He was involved in many 
wars and was taken prisoner by Charles V. 
y ; of Germany, at. the Battle of Pavia. After 
friendly relations had been established between 
Francis and Henry VIII., the two met on the 
“Field of the Cloth of Gold." 

Francis oi Assisi, St. (1182-12281, founded the 
' Franciscan Order of Monks and devoted hini- 
self to holy lit' !c 3 a s nt of he Komar 
church, bavin ere auoni lliy Pope five sr. 
re IX., and is commemorated on October 4th. re 
: Francis. Sir Philip, G.O.B, (1740-1818), im English 
statesman, the reputed author of the famous 
Letters of Junius. 

Franck, Cesar Augusts {1822-90), composer. Bom 
at Liege in Belgium; studied at the Conserva* 

; tory, Paris. His music is romantic, mystical, 
and personal in Idiom. "Wrote some of the most 
beautiful of organ music and Ills Symphonic 
; i Variations for Piano and Orchestra, Sonata for 
r oil and tin fvm dm . v D rank him. ' t ' 
his younger contemporary Debussy, among the 
(! reate t of nin teenth-eenturj musician . 
Franco, General Francisco (b. 1892), Spanish 
soldier and Dictator who served with the 
Spanish Forces in the Moroccan campaign of 
1920-20 and was later Head of the Military 
Academy at Saragossa. ' Chief of the General 
tin, ( Mi 'omman let in i o 
the Nationalist Forces during the Spanish Civil 
War. 1930-39. President of Spain since Aug. 
1939. 

Fractal, Gilbert (1884-1952), . a well-known 
■ ■ novelist who has' written many novels all of 
wh ch have imd a great success. 

FrankJm Benjamin Mt (1700-1700), fUo 
. : . famous American: statesman and philosopher, 

’ in, 1 1 01 am 1 a. apprm * ft Up is a > fa er 
attraeted public attention b imblishint his 
Poor Richard's Almanac. He then began a 
scries of BOhnlUic experiments, inventing 
.hmon^f . othfer , tiiingsi the lightning Conductor. 
He was for ten years a member of the new • 
•As nbiy; hen Jived i Britain a went for hi 
State for eighteen years ; r ifurniuK to America 
h > n« irt n framing he Go stitutloi of the 
l nite i Stub 5 

Franklin, Rear-Admiral Sir John, F.1?,R. 

18 a. the famous Arctic explorer, whose ilnal 
< v I'm*'.. 1 in 0 0 0 .[.'i >0 Airbus and 'I roi 
ended disastrously, ail th me then if the * 
d .1 it '’in 1 Mai attempts were made 
t. discover !• inklin, bui without ohpi.it <> 
anyt ii« 1 v< -. 0 * fragmentary knowleds 
t concerning' his fate. . f ile, .was . bom at Spiisby. ? 
Franks, Sir Oliver SheweU, ICXtB., M.A. 

db.igoS), succeeded Bdrd Bivetehapel as British : 
Ambassador to H.S.A., 1948-52. Was Prof- 
essor of Moral Philosophy, Glasgow University, 
3937-45, and Provost of Queen’s College, Ox- 
ford, 1046-48. 
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Fraser of the North Capo, Admiral of the Fleet, Lord, 

. G.C.B.. IC.B.E. (b, 1888), commanded Homo 
Fleet, : Eastern Fleet, and British Pacific Fleet 
successively, 1943-45. First' Sea Lord, 1048-51. 
Fraser, Sir (William Jocelyn) Ian, C.B.E1, M.P. 

(fa. 1807), Conservative politician. Blinded 
. when on active service as a young regular Army 
< .""rr l r i rlevo d himself to s 1 

(.1 if the. blind and of t > , 

generally. Chaimaii :of St, Dunstftn’s since 
1 021. : - President , of the British Legion, 1947. 
A Governor of the B.B.G1, 1937-39 and 1941-48. : 

* r 1 er, T ten P< to \ 1 ? ‘ , < 1 to , -U . ?1 3 * i -* ) 0 

Prime Minister of New Zealand from 1.940 until 
i )49 when the ' bn < Parti w left u< t 
the polls by .the National Party. Responsible for 
.New Zealand’s excellent Social-Security Scheme. 
Frazer, Sir James Geoige, O.M., I 1 1 ! 

(1854-1041), was an eminent British anthropolo- 
gist ;. . author of The. Golden Bough and numerous 
other works on his subject. 

Frederick . I. (<?,, 1123-90); Holy Rornan emperor 
from 1152. Nicknamed Barbaras®. A eom- 
1 m ilii * i er n lit , ’ t w >n f the f nt re 

prestige unkix \ 1 inc (in the 1 n 

'1 lit iu 1 ' failing ©subjugate 1 1 Italian te i- 
torios, for his armies suffered from the Italian 
climate, he dominated his German subjects, 

: expeiled the Semi-independent Duke of Saxony, 
Henry the Lion, from his duchy, encouraged the 
.German cities, and wits, a national hero. (Though 
hot an asbetic, . he was remarkable for an impec- 
cable private life, distinguished himself on the 
: second Crusade, and was drowned in Asia 
Minor.on his way to the third. 

Frederick n, (1712-1789), usually called Frederick 
the Great, was King of Prussia from 17-10 to 
’’ tim 1 k n s rtt f u, uid by his ma (er 1 • 
government and military successes greatly 
, increased the power of his country. He was a :• 
cholariy potentate, uu his puWishcd »> irks 
extend j.o thirty volumes. 

Er,;,- nan, Pro*. D. A, 1 -92), is- ftp I historia . 

who devoted a great part of his life to the study 
•of early English history. Hia History of the 
■ Norman Conquest is one of the most remarkable 
contributions to our annals. 

French, Field-Marshal Sir John; ( See Ypres, 1st 
Earl of.) 

Fraud, Sigmund, M.D. {1858-1030), was Professor 






on his subject. Left Austria after the Anschluss 
to take up permanent residence In England 
Was" elected a foreign member of the Royal 
.Society in 1030. 

Frey berg. Bernard Cyril, Lieut.-Gem Lord, V.C.. 

" G.C.M.G., K.O.B., K.B.E,, Dte.O., (h. 1W). 
Gov. -Gen. of New Zealand. 1846-53. Served 
with distinction in both world war*. Com- 
manded Allied troops: on Crete, 1941. Won 
thi d bar to IXS.Q 11 t i , kite 

. Friese-Greene, William (1855-1921),' inventor of 
(he cinematograph. His pioneer work in com- 
mercial photograph! brought him > protit, 
and for many years he lived in poverty. 

: Frobisher; Sir Martin; (1535-1594), was the earliest 
oi <» ter navigat s t (ut ipt H,i 1 tin 

: North-West passage from the Atlantic to the 
Pachic through (he Ar.-mrscas, anrl Us name is 
rommunprated r Krobidhrr’.s {strait. If the 
south of Baffin Land. l<o: h s iutrnt'ci iu 
cow iw With lip ,1. K-a, h th Spin, h 
trmada he was knighted 

Froebel, Friech-ich Wilhelm August (37S2-1R52). 
was the founder of the; Kindergarten system of 
education, the object Of which is “to give 
children employment In harmony with their 
nature, to streugthen=:their dfodies,; : to exercise 
their senses awl lead them up to the original 
Ktoim 1 • r al life, to tht tea ot mil wj h 
themselves.” 

rw^ul, Jean (1337 M10) a eolebrah 1 French 
writer ,vbo visited EnsJand and Scotland, and 
was the author of the famous Chronicles, which 
tch ua so much of the achievement* of the 
barons i>l old. 

Frm e, Ja « s, Anthony 1818-1804) the t sie 
brateil historian and. biographer of Carlyle. 

Fry, Captain Charles Burgess, R.N.R., M.A., 
F.R.G.y. (b, 1S73), known us “the Commander” ; 
' tstandlng ithlete tnd g mau, <t » 
oaptainod Oxford at cricl I, is octetion foot 
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ball, anil athletics, and reached international 
status in all three sports. Hon . director of the 
Nautical School Training Ship Mercury, where 
he has Shown great interest in the training of 
hoys for the sea. 

Fry, Elizabeth (1780-18455, a Norwich lady who 
devoted much of her life to the promotion of 
prison reform, and achieved considerable 
reputation as a preacher. She belonged to 
the Society of Friends. 

Fuller, Thomas (1608-1661), the author of 
Worthies of Emtio ml and a Chunk History of 
. 'Britain, .twd ••well-known and valuable works. 
Fulton,. Robert «3 765-1815). an Inventive Ameri- 
can. engineer who distinguished himself by 
: experiments in the application of steam to 
navigation,' and finally in 1807, launched the 
Olenuont on the Hudson. 

Furniss, Harry {1854-10251, British caricaturist, 
was born in Wexford and came to London as 
a young man. He was a famous cartoonist 
and served on the. staff of Hunch from 18.78-04, 
Illustrated the works of Dickens and Thackeray. 
During his later years he wrote and acted in 
plays for the cinema. 

Fufnival, Frederick James, MLA., Fh.D., D.Litt, 

; : {1825-rlfllO).: a life-long student of, and Vriter 
; ripon,:: Jltei’ature, and founder of the Early 
: V ' English Text, Chaucer,- Ballad, Browning, and 
Wielley Societies. 

Furse, Datne Katharine, G.B.E., B.R.CV (1875- 
i 1952), pioneer pfwoaien’s services, daughter of 
John Addington Sjrmonds, C-.in-C. V.A.D.s, 
15)14-17; Director W.R.N.S., 1917-19; Dir. 
World Bureau Girl Guides and Girl Scouts, 
1028- 68. 

Furfcwdngler, Wilhelm, (h. 1886), famous German 
conductor, and popular in Great Britain for his 
visits with the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, 

: of which he succeeded Herr Nikiseh as com 
; ducteir. Tin, ( (It « i “>i c mlucUir oi'rhe Berlin 
State Oi fia racerts won international fame; 
and had a triumphant success in London ou 
. each of his visits. 


{Me, Niels Wilhelm (1817-90), Danish composer 
and a pioneer of the Danish school of music. 
First became known through his overture 
'.Echoes of Osektu, 1841, which brought 'him to 
the, notice of the King, who sent him to study at 
. Leipzig, There he met Mendelssohn, whom he 
succeeded .as conductor of. the Gewaiidhnns 
concerts. In 1848 he returned to Copenhagen 
Ci and with J. P, E. Hartmann founded the : 
musical ccmsemitorium. 

Gainsborough, Thomas, It. A. (1727-1788). English : 
landscape and portrait- rainier, whose works me 
remarkable for th>-n riai c and refinement. 

’• life .Duchess of Devonshire was stolen when 
exhibited in 1876 and recovered in America 
some years later. 

Gaitskell, Rt. Hon, Hugh Todd Naylor, C.B.E., 
M.P. (b. 1006), Gbancellor of tire Excdieauer 
1950-51. Min. of Fuel mid Power, 1040-50; 
elected for South Leeds in 1945. 

Galea, Claudius (13O-2O0), a famous physician 
(who was skilled in anatomy and physiology and 
•; - became medical adviser to Marcus Auxeiiuss. 

Many of his treatises still survive. 

Gaiiieo. Oaiilei (1,164-16 12), the great Dalian 
i astronomer and founder of dynamics. ) First, 
discovered the importance of acceleration and 
established the law of falling bodies. He was 
also ou 

which he made many important discoveries, 
lie was condemned by the Inquisition which 
put an end to science in itaiy for many centuries. 
Gall;, Franz Josef (1758-1828), the German physi- 
cian who founded the Htudy of phrenology, 
Galsworthy, John, OJH. (I8il7~10$3), an English' 
novelist and dramatist of force and originality j 
who wrote a great series of novels Oeatius with 
the history of an upper middle dims family. 
Awarded Nobel 1’rize ior Literature in liKid, 
Galton, Sir Francis, F.R.S, (1822-1011), an eminent 
v scientist end traveller, whose studies in heredi- 
tary transmission have been of great service, 

: and whose (expositioM in regard to the mark- 
ings oi e ti i l * n the adopt t 1 


what is known an 
in police esses. < 


■print identification 
set! the study of 
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eugenics, and bequeathed £45,000 to the 
London University for the endowment of a 
professorship of Eugenics. 

Galvani, Luigi (1737-1798), a distinguished 
Italian scientist, whose experiments during 
a course of lectures on anatomy at Bologna 
discovered the principle of animal electricity : 

■ hence the term G 1 il -m. 

Gama, Vasco da !e>. 1460-1524), -the adventurous 
Portuguese navigator who discovered the sea . 
route to India in 1498 by doubling the Gape of 
Good Hope. 

Gandhi, Mohandas Karamchand (186U.-1.048), great 
Indian patriot, social reformer, and moral 
teacher. Believed in the doctrine of non- 
violence. In the tense situation following the 
granting of independence to India, he strove to 
promote Die co-operation of nil Indians hut was 
assassinated on his way to an evening prayer 
meeting, 

Garbo, Greta Ox 1905), Swedish film actress. The 
most, arresting and poetical actress on the screen 
of her day, ■■ - 

Garcia, Manuel £1805-1906), a Spanish musician 
and singing-master, brother of Mines. Malibrau 
and Viardot, and tutor of many celebrities from 
Jenny Lind downwards. He published books 
on singing, and invented the laryngoscope. 
Gardiner, Samuel Rav/son (1829-1902). an English 
historian, whose works deal mainly with the 
period from the accession of James I. to the end 
of the Commonwealth. Many of his books 
remain the standard authorities on their 
subjects. 

Garibaldi, Giuseppe (1807-18825, the famous 
Italian soldier and patriot. In 1894 lie was 
condemned to death for being concerned in a 
plot to seize a Government vessel, bn t escaped to 
.South America, and for some years was engaged 
in various conflicts for liberty in that hotted 
of revolution. Returning to . Italy in ,184% 
he joined the Roman Republican movement, 
but was ultimately compelled tally for his life, 
and emigrated to New York. In 1851 he 
returned to Italy, and on the outbreak of war 
in 1859 had a command given to him, and 
scored several victories against the Austrians. 
The next, year found him at the head of a great 
volunteer army, intent upon literating Italy;. 
This tremendous tusk he .succe-sfully carried 
through, earning the admiration of the World 
for his generalship arnl patriotism. 

Garriek, David (1717-1779), the leading tragic 
•• actor of his time and a • highly successful 
manager, Was buried in Westminster Abbey. 
Garrison, William Lloyd (1805-1870), an eminent 
anti-slavery leader of America. 

Garvin, James Louis, C.H. (1868-1917), editor of 
! theOftsmw, 1908-42, and of the EncyclopmetUtt 
!:- Mrilannica (14th cd.), 1026-20. 
i- Gaskell, Mrs. . Elizabeth Clegborn (1310-1865), an 
English novelist, of acknowledged power, whose 
Mit.ru Burton, Ruth, Cranford and other stories 
.dealing largely with Lancashire life achieved 
great popularity. Her Life of Charlotte Bronte 
was also a remarkable hook. 

Gautier, Theophila (1811-1872) was a, a eminent 
French critic and novelist who at one time 
filled the position of secretary to. Balzac. Bis 
- romance,. MaJcmoAfUc de Maupih , caused a : 
great sensation. lie wtw also a poet of con- 
siderable power. 

Gay, John (1685-1782), the- English poet who 
pointed The Bejjifs Opera and the well- 
known collection of poetic fables. He -wan a 
writer of great wit ami fancy, and much 
patronised by ,8*.. duty. ■ ■ 

Gay-Lussac, Joseph Louis (.1778-18501, a French 
chemist, whose experiments in connection with 
. gases and vapours were of . much scientific 
importance. 

God, William (1690-3 749), was one of the in- 
• venters of the process of stereotyping. He 
wits. a goldsmith and a native of Edinburgh, 
GelMe, Sir Archibald, u.M., K.O.B., i'.R.ii (18:55- 
24), one i ih ”» -i noted genl is f oar 
time. Ererident of rise Royal Society DKih-'d, 
Geikie, Frol James, VMM, us:t0-.T8i6), brother of 
the foregoing, ansi bis successor in rise Chair of 
Gecic-g i tljurgh Urns y in .188 u 
work on The Croat ice Aye is a notable one. 
Gemsrio id 395-477), 'Vhadai King of Spain in 410, 
after bemg driven Into Africa by the 1 Visigoths, 
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- subdued the Roman -provinces of North Africa, 
and afterwards crossed to Italy anil- -sacked 
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Gibbon. Edward (1737-1704). "celebrated historian 
of the Decline and Fall of the Berman Empire. 


and pillaged Borne, doing irreparable damage Gibbons, Grinling (i64S-tl72f)l, tlie celebrated • 
to. pdbiie monuments and sculptures. Hence wood-camr and .sculptor, was born at.Botteiv. 
■flip i-prm ** vBTidatkm *• dam and was brought to tb& nofic© of Merles 

Ctofirey or Anjou, Duke of Brittany tlim-nm. H. by 
founder of the Angevin dynasty of England, fet. I axils and the earrmt, .in the \lren library 
was son-in-law of Henry I. and father of Henry ^ ^ «nity Collej?© , 

Tl„ the first, Angevin or Iriantasrenet Icing. Gibbons, Orlando (15S3rJ925), a- noted . Efjgh»h 
■offreyomonnionth (1100-1154). was the author composer of Church music .who. was- organist 

of the famous Old English chroriiele which bears of the Criapel Boyal. 


Geoffrey 0! Monmonth (1100-1154). was the author 
of thefamous Old English chronicle which bears 
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-He was born at Monmouth, and ! Gibson, _ Charles -Dana (lf§7-19.44),_ the famous . 


liecame Bishop -of- St. Asaph in 1352. His 
phmiicon is a compilation from older authors. 


American; black-and-white ■ artist and book 
illustrator, creator of “ the. Gibson girl.” . 


and is iiotable for haring contained the stories Side, Andre Paul Gnillacnie (igfiMSJ&l). Etench 


of King Arthur, -King Lear, and Cymbehne. 

George I. (1080-1727) was King of Great Britain 
from 1714 to his death, ascending the throne 
as direct descendant of James I. His reign 
saw many memorable events, including the 


roan of letters, a novelist, dramatist and a poet 
His Works are characterised by acute psycholo- 
gical analysis and an absolute mastery of style, 
Awarded the Nobel Prize for Literature hi 
1947.. 


George H. (1688-1760), son ot the last-named, was 
King of Great Britain from 1727 to 1760, His 
reign covered a prosperous period' in spite of 


wars and rebellions, and saw the Empire Gigli, Beniamino 


Shakespearian - actor, making a marked success 
as Hamlet, Richard it, and Proapero. 


• :i extended in India and North America, but the 
King was personally a man of limited power and 
achievement, 

George HI, (1738-1820). was the grandson of 


18(30). the great Italian 


operatic tenor of the Metropolitan Opera House, 
New -York. The possessor of a voice of great 
natural beauty, and one of the finest;. exponents., 
of the music of Puccini and Verdi. 


George II., and reigned from 1700 to 1820. He Gilbert, Sir Alfred, M.V.O., E.A., (1854-1934), 
was a popular monarch for . the most part, sculptor and designer of gold and silver objects, 

possessing ail the domestic virtues and of Among his best-known sculptures are Perseus 

simple tastes.- The war with America lasted Amino, Icarus, Era in EiccatjiUy Circus,; 

from 1775 to. 1782, when the American States . the Shaftesbury Memorial and the Duke of 
sained their independence, and from 1793 to Clarence Memorial at Windsor. 


1815 the war with France was kept up with but Gilbert, Sir Humphrey (1539-1583), was, kiiighted 


little interruption. On the other band, the 1 
Empire in India was strengthened and enlarged, j 
and the power of Great Britain on land and sea i 
was splendidly shown. 

George IV. (1762-1830) reigned from 1820 to bis 

: death, hut filled tlie position of Prince Resent 
for some years previously. The King’s per- 
sonal character, in spite of the fact that be 
was, called “ The First Gentleman in Europe.” 
showed such a want of dignity, and such an 
abandonment to licentiousness and frivolity, 


by Queen Elizabeth for his bravery in Ireland, 
and later on made voyages of discovery, and 
added Newfoundland to the British .posses- 
sions. He was drowned off - the Azores, his 
memorable last words being, “ We are as near 
to heaven by sea as on .land." 

Gilbert, Sir John, K.A., (1817-1897) cme of the 
most prolific artists of ins time. His illustra- 
tions- to .Staunton’s edition of Shakespeare are 
remarkable for their picturesqueness and 
dramatic power. 


that he became very unpopular with the people, Gilhart, William (1543-1603), physician to Queen 


George V. (1865-1936), was the second son of Elizabeth I, has been called the fatheruf electric 
Edward VII. and Queen /lexandra. Entered and magnetic science. Published his great booh 

theNavy as a cadet in 1877 and became second on the magnet in 1600. 
in the line , of succession to the throne on the Gilbert, Sir William Schwenck (1836-1911), jEng- 
rteatb.of the Duke of Clarence in 1892. Married. lish humorist and playwright, is best remem- 


death of the Duke of Clarence In 1S92. Married lish humorist a 

- to Princess Mary of -Took in 1893. Succeeded bered for the " I 

to the throne May 0t,h, 1910, and celebrated his Savoy series of 

Silver Jubilee in 1935. Maintained the royal with Sir Axthu 

■ tradition of strenuous public engagements com- were U.M.S. P 

bined with unfailing attention to business of Mikado, The Go 

. State. His Christmas Day broadcasts are Guard. The G 

remembered with afiection by millions through- paradox, the k; 

, out, the Commonwealth. metres combine 

George VI. (1895-1952), (Albert Frederick Arthur the operas unfo: 
George of ’Windsor), second son of George V„ Gill, Arthur Erie 
-was called to the throne in December 1936 on English sculpto: 
the abdication of his elder brother, Edward of sculpture. 1 

YHI. His reign was marked by the ordeal of duced in 1910 a 

war, by world revolution and social change and : mission to earv 
at the same time by a remarkable degree of Westminster Ga 

constitutional harmony, wiiieh Ms tine example , the relief, - Ghr. 
and personal dualities did much to achieve. from the Tempt 

George, Henry ; (1889-1897), American political trance of Leeds 

. economist whose “single tax” on land values Executed the ci 

a? a means of solving economic problems is ex- London : alsow 

pounded In bis Proprm.and Poverty, pub. 1879. the Gill Sans t 

George, : Saint, the tutelary saint of England, were uis design. 


bered for the " Bab Ballads ” and for the famous 
Savoy series of operas in which iie collaborated 
with Sir Arthur Sullivan. Among the Operas 
were R.M.S. Pinafore, Patience, JdlaMht), The 
Mikado, The Gondoliers, and The Yeomen Of the 
Guard. The Gilbertian humour of plot and 
paradox, the kindly . satire and the delightful 
metres combine with Sullivan’s music to make 


the operas unforgettable, and ever popular, 

11, Arthur Erie Rowton, A.K.A. (1882-1940), 
English scidptor and engraver. Hte first piece 


of sculpture. Madonna and Child, was pro- 
duced in 1910 and In 1913 he received the ebro- 
mission to carve; the. Stations of the Cress for 
Westminster Cathedral. In 1,922-23 he carved : 
the relief. Ghrtst Driving the Money-ehanoers 
from the Temple, which Is placed at the en- 
trance of Leeds University as a War Memorial, 
ir 1 < - n > ig Hoi 

London : also worked ns a designer for printing ; 

. the Gill Sans ; type and tlie George VT stamps : 
were his designs. 


adopted by Edward HI. He is believed to- Giilray James (1757-1815), the eminent e&rfea- 
have been a native of Cappadocia and a turrit , of the time of George III., who produced 
vigorous champion of Christianity In the days — *■*•’-* - - - ■ 


turrit of the time of George III., who r>; 
upwards of a thousand political cartoon 


of Diocletian, and to have suffered martyrdom Giotto. di Bohdone (1266-1337), Italian painter 
at Nioomedla 303 a,d. The dragon which toe sculptor, and architect, whose beautiful tower 
is said to have lair bol » 1 ■ > - t Flor id wyi - ti Jot 


evil over which he triumphed. 

German, Sir Edward (1862-1886), English com- 


at h lorenoe and his many works of art in various 
churches there, as well as the churches them- 
selves , form splendid monuments to hL memory. 


poser, .whose .work has the fluency of. Ms master ffitelio Romano or GiiiiO Bipni (A 1:492-1540) 
bit Arthur h mb van and the melody, and charm a pupil of Raphael, an 
. of English dancea and lyrics. painter and architect. 

Gesmer, Konrad von (1510-1605). a scholarly Swiss Gladstone, Re, Hon. William Ewart (1609-98) the 
rwwffr V .“J ’’ - H ence o f 0Di0 p great Jlieral statearaaii of « 1 t r par of the 

Ghiberti, LoreiBcrfl 378-1455). Florentine sculptor nineteenth century, popularly known ns the 

whose bronze doors, beautifying the baptistery Grand Old Man. Entered Parliament in 1S32 ! 
-}J*? l0 « nce f wre # , L f f c i 1 1 , 

fit for the gates of paradise omert the deei 1 ion in 18 Vcotn 
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: /that time he served several terms as Chancellor 
. of the Exchequer and -was Liberal Prime 
Minister, 1868-74,/ 1880-85, 1880, and 1802- 
04 . His financial policy was able, accurate, 
lucidly exposed, and very successful. His first 
ministry were active, their legislative achieve- 
ments including the Disestablishment of the 
/ Church, of Ireland, the Education; Act of .1870, 
the Ballot Act, of 1872, and, the Irish Land Act, 
but in 1878 they were aptly described by Glad- 
stone’s great rival, Disraeli, ass “ exhausted 
volcanoes.'’ His second ministry, returned to 
power tftei r asto his M d ot us i mi 
paten, w the defeat by tl l s 

Mnjuba, the bombardment of Alexandria, and 
the disaster of General Gordon at Khartoum. 
His last two , ministries were marked by the 
adoption of the policy of Home Eule for Ireland, 
which he was unable to carry, Gladstone was 
a -good classical scholar and an earnest high 
churchman, who in 1838 published the- State in 
its Relations with the- Church, a work of con- 
siderable interest. /■ i;,/ 

CikiKiower, Owen .(1369-141.5), a famous ’Welsh 
/ chieftain who proved a formidable opponent 
tt Hi iry II id gatherm ’ u 1 nm . • 
following of Welshmen, whom lie led with touch 
bravery, though finally defeated; in 1405. 

Giucfe . Christoph Willibald (1714-1787), one of 
hi in ( ' * nen «, poser; of opt i if tl 
iatb eentui Orf4o and IphU it ire his ,i 
known works. 

Goddard, lord. P.C., Q.O. (T>. 1877 ), Lord Chief 
It +i , nt an, mg > f . 

: Godirey oi Bouillon tc. 1061-1100) was the leader 
t i the 1 irsf, > ' u ade, irid af t€ r (Ac < oxwm • o' 

. Jornsnleni, exchanged the title of King for that 
of “ Protector of the Holy Sepulchre,” He 
liberated Ac llols < i i. aid «■., , buritd m 
Mount Calvary. 

Godiva, Lady (IO40-1OSO) was the pious and 
beautiful wife of Leofrlir, Earl of Chester and 
Lord of Cos-entry. Having, appealed to her 
lord to remit certain impositions from the 
! inhabitants, he promised to grant her request 
if she would ride naked through the town, 
L’hls she did, having first pawed the word to 
have blinds and shutters drawn at the appointed 
' ' hour, and so obtained the people’s ransom. 
Godwin, Earl of the West Saxons (990-10C3), 
was one of the mast lufiuential noblemen of his 
th nd ! wi ds n i * m a, rr k 
E dward the Confessor, against whom he was 
■ ■ afterwards in rebellion. Godwin’s sou, Harold, 
claimed the throne after Edward’s death, but 
was killed at Hastings. 

Godwin, William (1730-1836),. English Htatlical 
philosopher, author of Political Justice &sul a 
novel, itish b lib i Married Mai \\< 11 
h ocecraft t 59 > ), auth r c t V mdi Hio 
1 1 ‘In Rights ) fit w« ft - in beta pleudi ! : >r 
. 8 the equality of the sexes, particularly in educa- 
tion. Their daughter, Mary Wollntonccraft 
i dwin 1 97-1 851), mar ied the poet Shelley, 
and was the author oi Frunkmmiriu. 

Goethe, Johann '^dlfgahg'.T/Vott./' (1740-1882), 
German poet of great gifts and versatility, one of 
the great, world figures to whom we owe our 
cultural heritage. Bom at /Frankfurt, on Maine 
of a cultivated and well-to-do family, he was 
able to integrate atl the powers! with which 
nature lad end wed cum in oi < harmonious 
personality, before he went to Weimar at the 
age of 35 he had written ti(>lz von Bertiehlnuen 
and Werdwrs Leiden and many beautiful lyrics. 
He settled at Weimar in 1775. received a Minis- 
terial appointment and ar.tivelj interested 
himself in the welfare uf the state. Fatal, the 
great dramatic poem which accompanied him 
from early manhood to the end, epitomises Ufa 
whole life ,v,i I was bis e c v. ih - achievement 
Not only wan he a great poet, but scientist ai.t. 
philosopher 1 (esld®. 

Gogol, Nikolai Vasilievich (1300-5:2), one of the 
(Ui> test ■ { itoasiiH novelfaw whose d-oriet ox 
pun m-iiii lift arc »> fdte , wne setting ftri his 
masterpiece, 7 <•- ' find U 842 ), of whici an 

English translation appeared in 1900, Was 
also a playwright, his meet successful play being 
2.7ie Government Inspector (1836), a satire cm 
j 1 1 cud n da! hureaue racy. 

Goldsmith, Oliver (1728-17743, the celebrated 
author of The Vicar of Wakefield Tin Deserted 


Village, and She Stoops to. Commer. The son 
of a poor Irish curate, he found Ufa way to / 
f oi i m I i 756 sul > nentl> h >1 1 himself/ 
entirely to literature, being befriended by Dr. 
Johnson and held in great esteem by Reynolds, 
Bnrke and other eminent men ofthe time. He 
was buried, in the churchyard ofthe Temple. 
Goodyear, Charles ; (1800-1800), : ah American:, 
discoverer of the art of vulcanising rubber, 
by which the utility of the material was greatly 
extended. 

Gooseiis, Eugene (b. 1893), a well-known English. : 
composer and operatic conductor. -Has been 
associated’ with many famous orchestras in both 
f*’n i „j and Americr Hi- comjK ttions »- 
clude chamber music, orchestral pieeavsoiigs. as 
well as the operas, Judith and Bon. Jam: 
Gordon, Adam Lindsay (1833-1870), an Australian 
poet who wrote many stirring ballads and 
poems, his Busk BuUads 'and ffallo'/dm: Mhvm.es 
being a great success. As a Bottler; however, 
he failed, and, after numerous unfortunate 
experiments with sheep and cattle and other 
tilings, committed suicide. 

Gordon, Major-General Charies George, C.B. (183.3- 
1885), a distinguished ’ soldier, administrator, . 
aid earnest rlstian, ml a most advisn 
t ui i« , u eful, and se < racril -ini c truer. He 
saw active service in the Crimea, China, and 
India, and in 1873 was made Governor of the 
1 it ini routs f «, ’ |*‘ 1111871 re went 
out to the Soudan for the Egyptian Govern* 
met i, and in 1884 agon proceeded thither on 
behalf oi tie- Pngli h Govcrrmt if to 'fra 1 nmt 
more with the difficulties which had arisen , 
consequent on the Mahdi’s /Rebellion. While 
holding Khartoum he was captured and Wiled. 
Gordon, Lord George (1751-1793), was tried for 
intuon a the instigator of the Attii-l’or-c-irr 
riots of 1780, but acquitted on the ground that 
1 i at no reason i bh ntentu . Home, years 
" later he was committed to Newgate for libelling 
Marie Antoinette and died there of fever, 

Gorky, Maxim. iAlexi Maximoviteh Pieshkov) 
(18 1K-I9;5(i), Itiman novt M it and writer wbo-e 
works ore’ remarkable for their realistic power. 
Was in turn shoemaker's apprentice, gardener, 
watchman, scullion ton a packet boat and 
baker’s apprentice. : ’ In 1893 his first story was 
published, and he found his vocation. ■ Many ot 
his works have been translated into English. 

•’ (fiosse, ,/ Sir Edmund-, O.B.. LLJX. LitteD. ; ( 1840- 
1928) , a distinguished poet and critic .who wrote 
■ ” ■■ lives of Cray, Congreve and Dr. Donne, ami his 
History of IHlh Century Literature and History 
i Modem limlieh lAkratm show great critical 
■';/: power and appreciation. : Was librarian to the 
fiiHi-i of Lords 1904- U an 1 ’ wrote < tool oh 
French literary men and a life of Sir -Thomas 
; : / Browne. In 1007 he published Father and Son, ; 
betas recollections of his father, the late Philip 
Goaee, and of bis own early career. His Collected 
Essays (6 vols.) were issued in 1,913, In 191? 
edited Posthumous Forms of Swinburne. 
Gottwaldf EletheBt '(b, : /1896), /President of Ozeehdr ■ 
./’-. Slovakia' slnefll048. : ..:..:--0he'of ; th0/fQUhdersof :: W' 
CrecU .Communist; Party, : .;-'Eilied;.;-ih'./.'l.twia 
during the German occupation- Prime 
Minister. 1948-48 

Gould, Sir Francis Carruthers (1844-1035), Per- 
haps the cleverest political caricaturist of bis 
day, and did also considerable journalistic work 
as assistant editor of the Westminster Cazetie. 
Gould, Jay (1836-1802), a well-known American 
tinaueier and niagnata, wm acituin 1 

i normous V rt ni e and < on idew bio out >r*i. > 
in Wal S(r,'“!. speculation . 

Gounod, Charles Francois (1818-1803). the eml- 
mni French compoa , who won a position of 
»'i, first rtml by W« Fm t produced h 859 
one of the moat successful operas of the 19tb 
/ century. Other famous operas of his are 
lUnsdo ft Juliette and ' * hUdecin mobrd kii. 
He also composed muel sacred music of an 
intensely spiritual character, including his 
oratorio 77 u Mudemplum, 

Goweir, John (1325-1408), an English poet of the 
time of Chaucer, who wrote many elegant 
ballads and devoMonai poems. His ConfcMio 
A mantis was his < utstawlmH work. 

Goya y Lucientes, Francisco Jose (1746-1828), a 
is t on t s ani h pa; «' a»c ct> her, and a .a of 
the greatest of Spanish artists, and renowned 
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for his wonderful series of etchings and satirical 
i drawings. There are four Goya paintings in the 
National Gallery) One of.his fine portraits is that 
. of the Duchess of Alva, , In addition to iiortraits 
hand genre he painted frescoes in the Cathedral 
at Saragossa.: .;,ls ■ .versatile' as he was facile, he 
also occupies a high position among etchers. 
Grace, Dr. William Gilbert (1843-1015), renowned 
nd !■ i s f i ondars riekt r, who i i 
cb ni t :md sh fl a. i iiu ted E'nglisl srl t 
r i ivt ft t ears Mid as i bably the lit - 
known man in England.. Altogether in lirsf- 
class cricket, he scored 54,&S)6 runs, -ineiudiw- 1 : 

' 128 centuries, and took , 2870 wickets. Scored 
3000 runs in Mar 3898 ; and three times made 
over 300 runs in an innings. . 

Graham, John, of Claverhousa, Viscount Dundee 
(1040-3089). itenownod fof Ids sturdy adher- 
h once to the Stuarts, and headed a rebellion in 
Scotland against (William and Mary, but was 
killed at the Battle of Kiliiecrankie. 

Grahams, Kenneth (3859-1032), as a writer of 
books for cidldren lie ranked : almost with Lewis 
Carroll. He in famous for The Golden Age, 

■ I)rearH: Days, and Wind in the Willows, all of 
rvhieh achieved great popularity. 

Hrahame-White, Claude (L, 1870b aviator and, 
engineer. Was the first Englishman to gain an 
aviator’s certificate, 1909 : won the Gordon Ben- ■' 
AA nett Cup With .the then record spiled Of GOi miles 
■: per hdur in 1910, founded the first British Fly ine 
iichool uul r>ubl lied mans works on aircraft 
from both the hUnrlcal and technical aspects. 
Grainger, Percy Aldridge (b. 1882!. U.S.A. citizen, 
tom in Australia, pianist and composer. A 
brilliant player ami an authority on folk souk, ■ 
tire influence of which is apparent in all his 
compositions, 

Grant Gene al i lyases Simp on 182 IS 5), the 
.••• most distinguished American general of the 
"• f Civil War, :• - Was President of the United States ■ 

■ from 1889 to 1870. 


Plays reflect influenci of Shaw and are partly- i 
nlarly notable for their realistic dialogue. I 
C nttan, Henry 1 48 ( h2( t v, u <U ora or and I 
Htatesmai who, first in the Urn Parliament 
and 'ter vardu In the I super id Pari an« u , did j 
memorable work for the cause of his country. 


memorable work lor the cause of his country. 
Gray, Thomas (1716-1771), the English poet, whose 
Mteau written in a Country Churchyard Is- one of 
the most beautiful in the language. His other 
poems wore not numerous but included a tine 
Ode on a Distant Prospect of Eton College and a 
notable Ode to Adversity. 

Greeley, Horace o 1- t ), founder >• the Ah 
York Tribune and a political writer of great 
power and influence. Was an unsuccessful can- 
didate for the United States Presidency in 1872. 
Green , o' » B' i to u j ", t . j , , a in n 

; : : English historian. Published a Short History 
of the English People in 1574. 

Gieenawa , Ka Ml <1*1, a gifted b < 1 illuu- 
* tmtor and water-colour artist, whose drawings 
* j ebildn h v - full of charm •» i deli •itey and 
gained her great popularity and the warni 
approval of no less a critic than Ruskin. 

Greene, Graham (b. 1004), author of the novels 
Brighton Bock, The Power tend the Ctlo)% The 
Heart of the Matter and a play The Living Boom, 
Greenwood, Rt, Hon. Arthur, P.C.. C.tL ib, 3R80), 
Lord Privy Seal, 3945-47: Minister without 


4 j 


M Mil xml tor \\ \ eiiuld sin 1032. j * ■> 
mment in educational and labour work, 
Gregory, Hf , '7, ( ). vies founder of i*« 
Armenian Church, and spent ins last years 
n a c! e at t he fo >f o, 1 fou *1 v ,) uh 
Gref i , he Great, St. ( 5b ;.{),» o, >c >30 t t 
dhe last great Latin, Rather and t he forerunner 
of scholasticism. The real founder of the tem- 
poral power and tire political influence of. the 
papacy, he also maintained the spiritual drums 
°r tome enforcing di iplint t h , ttrugin - 

inonasucitim, defining doctrine, and adding to 

he music, liturgy, and canons of the Church. 
Thus he exerted enormous influence on the life 
id thought of the Middle Ages, 
oryva (c. 1020-85) Pope from 1073 irigin- 
ly called Hildebrand. Battled for papa! 
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omnipotence within the Church, stamping on 
sitoohy and the marriage of priests. His 
victory in the conflict of empire arid papacy ... 
came when the emperor, Henry IV, did penance 
for three days in the snow at Canossa, but 
had the unfortunate result of leading to 
further internal dissension's in Germany and to 
papa! absorption with 'power politics rather 
hari to res m of 1 < * tbeocrac 

emb in '!> Stub . 

Gregory Xttl O h ’ojk 157 85; ntw 
1 dtt ced the Gregorian calendar. 

Grenfell, Sir Wilfred Thomason, K.O.MG., M.Tl 
••• (1885-1940), was Sunt. of tiie International Gren- 
fell Assn. 19 1 1—40 : Lord Rector of St. Amin ws 
University, 1020-31. For 40 years worked 
among the ; deep-sea fisherman of Labrador, 
where he built hospitals, nursing stations and 
fitted out hospital ships. Author of several 
books oh his work in Labrador. 

Grenville,; Sir Hichard (154l-lS91), :the : BlEr:a- 
bethan sea-captain,:' who with his one ship 
engaged a fleet of 1 Spanish war* vessels off 
Flores, in 1591, was captured and shortly after 
died on the Spanish flagship San Pabk>, an 
exploit celebrated in Tennyson's noble ballad. 
Tin linn n,t 

Gresham, Sir Thomas (1518-1570), was the 
: wealthiest. London, merchant: and ithancief of 
1 <*s i*ii, He Ira the t * • * t tpii 

and founded Gresham College, 'The sou. of 
Bir Ki ba ,t < ii h:i u ■ i ord Ah 5 or of L ndrai) 
In* succeeded his father an King’s Agent at 
. Antwerp, and proved an astute money-finder 
for (be Court in four successive reigns, ending 
as Queen Elizabeth’;) ” 'Royal Merchant.” 

: Greuze, Jean Baptiste U 725-1805), French painter, 
whose works, especially his studies of girls, dis- 
play much delicacy and beauty of handling. 
Grey, Charles, 2nd 34; ri, IC.t ;. a ;f,j 1845), a great 
English Wiiig statesman under whose Premier- 
ship were passed the (Reform Bill of 1832, the 
Bill abolishing slavery throughout the . British 
era re Urt.33), end tl j i I re tniandt ul 
-Sr, (n i. 

Grey, Lady Jana (1537-1554), was the daughter ot 
the Duke of Suffolk and great-granddaughter of 
Henry VII. On the .death of Edward VI. she 
was proclaimed Queen, but only reigned for 
ten days. Queen Mary ousting her and main- 
taining the Tudor succession. Six months 
later Lady Jane and her husband. Lord Guild- 
ford Dudley, were executed. 

Grey of Faiiodon, 1st and only Viscount, K.G., 
P.C. (1802-1838). : Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, 1882. Foreign Secy., 1905-15. lie 
won high: approval for phis handling of the 
Balkan difficulties of 1812-13, and all through 
the difficult strain which precede* l Germany’s 
rush into war aciiuitted himself with force and 
di nits, i jadt ot 1 ijrei d i J art m ,i i> * .u 
Lords until Aug. 1824. Chancellor of Oxford 
Uriiv , 1828 33 

Grieg, Edvard Hagerup (1843-1907), a Norwegian 
, imisieal oompoaer, who presented the character- , 
1 ti , ih i 1 1 onntr * * m no n, * * *m 
? : aceentahtibh in hhmefotocbnipdsitions bf great 
»p r ' die sh uitj'. 

Griffin, His Eminence Cardinal :Beriiard' r, iVihlaai : 
db,. tssJffi, iSoman Cathdlle ArehbWiop of West- - 
minster since 1943. 

Griffith, Arthur 0872-1922), was the first Ptwl- 
;':: ; ' : deKt: : '0f:the\I'rii)h , Eree'St'ateT921 : :: ; fouhfIer ; :and'' : 
first editor of inn lO’in 1900-15, and founder 


ot the Sw movcnwnt 
Griffith David Work <i8H0 iiHM), uioi cer A rneri 
' >0 a pn 'a r. ta sm r liy 1 x hi 
. ; remarkable iihns Broken Mtmom and The 
Birth of a Nation, Invented much of the 
. mt i, ■nn» of tm modern < nm. kiicI as I to 
dose up, he litw! bad n< t the fadv-ou . i 
developed many famous stars, including Mary 
3'ickfos'd, J,. Barrymore, and 3J. ILurbiuik ), Br. 
Grimm, the brothers Jakob Ludwig Karl (1783- 
86 i) "■ a Wilhoht Ha, U7m 1K5U), Uonnan 


which is being completed by German scholars, 
Grimthorpe, 1st Baron, Lb. B, (1810-1905), w.w 
long known ns Sir .Edmund Beckett, Bt„ K.O. 
Was a (treat authority on horology, and, with 
Professor fiir Geor >m ,j d igned " Hi 
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Ben.” He restored St. Albans Cathedral at 
tils own cost. ~ 

Gromyko, Andrei A, !b, 19081, Russian diplomat. 
Ambassador to Britain, 1952--, and to tile 
U.S.A., 1943-48. Representative of the soviet 
Union on the TT.N. Security Council, 1946—10, 
when appointed Deputy Foreign Minister. 
Grcsssffiith, Georgs (3 HIT- Hi 1.2), the well-known 
actor and entertainer. His. father, : George. 
Gvosamith the elder, was also a popular enter- 
tainer and lecture^ liia brother, Weedon Gross- 
jnith was an actor and artist of considerable 
attainments, and his son, George Grossmith 
(3874-4935), was a successful .-comedian;- arid 
the first to introduce revue and also cabaret 
entertainment into England.- 
Grate, Georgs (1794-1871), English historian 
famous for his History of Greece, 1840-58. an 
epoch-making and standard work. 

Grouchy, Marshal Emmanuel, Marquis do (1706- 
1847). a famous Napoleonic general who, at 
Hohenlinden, ; Wagrarn, and in the Moscow re- 
: treat 1 rendered signal service. After Waterloo 
he led the defeated army back to Paris. 

Grew®, Sir George (1820-1900) was a distinguished 
- engineer and bridge and lighthouse bulkier, but 
to better known as an enthusiastic .lover- of music, 

: the study and performance, of which in England 
he did much to promote. He was for a number 
of years Secretary to tire Crystal Palace making 
that institution famous; - for .■■■: ifea highrclaas 
musical patformdnc&s, : (He was - the first 
Director Of the Royal College of Music) and was 
knighted while holding that position. His 
■y IHrMomrW: of. : 'Mmiei. ■ and : : Mmieians : is ■> the 
leading work of its kind. 

: Gnedalla, Phillip, M..-V. (l 889-4944); was an. Eng- ; 
lish historian arid essayist. Author of The 
. '■PdftMim--of- Enrtipe. aMM, The Seemd lEmpire 
<19221, Palmerston (1926), The Missim Muse 
j / itker wor 

Guido Beni (1575-1642) was one of tlio eminent 
Italian painters of the Bolognese school. His 
Michael V anguishing Satan, Magdalena , and 
The Massacre of the Innocents are among 
thy world's great- pictures. 

Guitry, Sachs <b. 'IMS), l-reneli dramatist and 
actor-manager, who lias also appeared in films. 
Gunther, John lb. 1001), an American iournalist- 
and author of several -books. Inside Europe 
'pc';,; M is -■! ii i lie. fit, l Aide IMi >A xu \: 
(toil-, I h V S 1047;, .Behind lit 

Curtain (1949;, Hooseerti hi Petmimct U950), 

- i . 

Gustavus Adolphus, King ol Sweden (359-1-1632), 
the “ I -ion of the Worth,” after a lengthy cam- 
' - paign in Poland, entered the Thirty Years’ War 
:'-'-,oui'sapix>rt-tif.Blc«dish''interai)t8 and Protestant 
distress, won the Battle of Brcitonfcld in 1631, 
and was 1; tiled in action the next year. Suc- 
ceeded bj his ’re t r < - • and his 

policy carried on by his minister, Oxemtlerna. 
Guy, Thomas (1641-3724), founder of Guy's 
Hosidtal, was a dealer in Bibles, .speculator and 
money-lender, who after making a large 
fortune, baquaathed Gioo.ooo for the erection. | 
slid endowment of the famous hospital. ■ ; 
Gwynne, Sell (1650-1687), was originally, it- is | 
said, an orange girl of provincial birth, and 1 
afterwards a sprightly London dancer and 
actress, who became mistress to Charles II. 
Her eldest sou Was toiide Duke of St. Albans, j 


Haakon YH„ K.G.. G.C.B., G.C.V.O. (b. 187-2), 
became King of Norway, Nov; 35)05. 2nd son 
of Frederick Till., Kin? of Denmark. ' . As 
Prince Charles he married Maud, youngest 
daughter of King Edward AH, Lived in 
■ England during German occupation of Kor- 

Hadfiek, Sir Rohm Abbott, Bt., F.B.S. (1838- 
1640), English metallurgist whose discovery -of 
manganese stool in. 1862 brought him recognition 
from every steel producing country. Inventor 
cI > ( hid< i steel 1 * other sx»e< i • 

alloy steels and- metallurgical Improvements, 
Hadrian (76-128) was Emperor of Rome to suc- 
cession to Ms uncle Trajan, and one of t, he 
■ greatest of Roman rulers. . Ha visited Britain, 
and in A.n. iff built the waii between Ksv- 
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! : castle and Carlisle for protection of his dominion i 
; against the Piet- and Scots, 

> Haeckel. Professor Erast Heinrich (1S34-1 919), an 
- eminent: German scientist and philosopher, rend 
J Professor of Zoology itt Jena University. An 
earnest supporter of t-ho Evolution theory, life 
j writings became popular throughout Europe.;: 
Hafiz, pseudonym of Shams ad-Din Mohammed 
(1320-3389), great Persian lyrical poet, ilia 
principal work is the Dimft. a collection of short 
j sonnets called ghernU. The sobriquet Hajh, 
montane one who remember.-', is applied to any. 

1 one who has learned the Koran by heart. 
Haggard, Sir Henry Eider, K.B.E. (1856-1925!.: 

1 novelist who after one or two failures made a 
: briMiant success with 1 Kwitf Solomon's Mines in 
I 1886, followed by She, Jess, and others. - 
Hahnemann, Samuel Christian Friedrich !T7f*r»— 
1843), the German physician who founded the 
system of homoeopathy. 

Haig, Field-Marshal, 1st Earl oi Bcmersyde, K.T., 
G.0.R., O.M., G.C.V.O., K.GJ.E. (1881-1 9241), 
C.-in-C. of the British Expeditionary Forces in 
France and Flanders, 1915-19. Bis name is 
associated with the sale of poppies in aid of the 

British Legion. • .. .rer.. 

Haile Selassie I„ G.C.B., G.C.M.S., G.C.V.G. 

' (b. 1891 ). Emperor of Abyssinia, : April 3930 
to May 1936, and since May 39-il. 

Hakluyt, Richard (1553-1610), the first of English 
naval historians. By his Hirers Voyages touch- - 
ing lha- Discover >j of America, and Principal 
Navigations, 'Voyages, and Discoveries of the 
English Nation, did much to help forward the 
colonising spirit. 

Haldane, Prot John Bordon Sanderson, F.B.8. 
(b. 1862), one of the ablest and most brilliant of 
present-day biologists ; Prof, of Genetics,. Uni- 
versity College, London University, 1933-36. 
Prof, of Biometry, University College, London 
since 1937. 

Haldane, Viscount, P.C., K.T., O.M., F.B.S. (1850- 
1028), s for Haddingtcn sir ,1885-19 i. In 
190 1 was Vice-President of the Literal Imperial 
ist League, and at the close of 1905 was made 
War Minister and organised the Territorial 
Force. -Lord' Chancellor, 1912-15, and again, in 
first Labour Government, 1924. 

Haievy, Ludovic (1834-1903), a brilliant French 
writer who supplied Offenbach with libreLti 
for some of bis most- famous comic operas; 
among them La Belle Hdiitte, . La G ramie 
Jhtckesse, and Barbe Went, In eonjune- 
. tiou with Meiihac he . wrote several notable 
plays, of which Frou-frou, was perhaps the 
most successful, 

Halifax, Charles Montague, Earl of (1BG 1-1715), 
seventeenth century financier- who was.reepon- 
i slide for the National Debt, the window tax, the 
; revaluation of the currency, and the foundation 
of the Bank of England, ... 

I -Halifax, Edward F. L, Wood, Baron Irwin and 1st 
Earl of, K.G., P.C., U.M.. G.O.S.I.. 0.C.I.E.. 
T.D. (b. 1881). him filled xmny difficult positions 
• with distinction and success and was especially 
notable as Viceroy of India, .1926-81, Foreign 
Secretary, 1938-40, -and British Ambassador in . . 
Washington, -1040-45, Has written a life of 
John Kebte and been prominent in the life of 
the Church of England. Chancellor of Oxford 
University since 1933. 

Halifax, Georgs Savile, Marquess oi !1 633-05), 
author of Advice to a Daughter and Character of 
a Trimeter, was a gifted and independent poli- 
Ocian, panipbleteerisfc, and orator. •' » 
Hallam, . Henry (1777-1859), a graceful -and 
sc olarly historian who contributed several 
important works. His Ftac of the Stale of 
apt nr, the, M ddh Ail e, C u tulhmal 
History of Euolawl, and Inirodubtim to - the 
JAterature of Europe are distinguished for their 
clearness of s i md orre n ss ol judgj ent 
Haile, Sir Charles U819-1895), a distinguished 
pianist and conductor who was tens. In •West- 
phalia. Want to Baris to study music in MM, 
and in 1848 settled ia London, where he soon 
•' became known ns a piano-player of the first- - 
rank. organised an orchestra M high-class 
telent, and for . many years conducted it, in 
London and the provinces. ■ He marrfed Madam 
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Astronomer Royal from 1720 to Ills death. 
Discovered what fa known as Halley’s comet. 
Hals, Franz (1584-1666); a famous painter of the 
v 5 Dutch School, who is represented in the leading 
. galleries of Europe. The Wallace Collection has 
Ills world-fatuous picture, the Laughing Cavalier. 
Hamilton, Alexander (1757-1804), American 
statesman slid economist, served as Secretary 
; of the Treasury in Washington’s cabinet from 
1788-95. Though a monarchist -by nre- 
i diiection, be urged the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion, and in conjunction with Maddison and 
Jay: wrote the Federalist, His economic and 
flnanclahmeasures and writings were nationalist, 
in aim. His protective, ideas were the first to 
break with Adam Smith’s Free Trade theory, 
and his Report on Manufactures proved a mine 
of arguments for future protectionists. Killed 
in a duel with a political rival. 

Hamilton, Emma Lyon, Lady (1701-1815), was 
a woman of humble birth and great personal 
beauty who attained prominent notice by her 
association with Sir William Hamilton, British 
Ambassador at Naples, who married her, and 
afterwards with Lord Nelson, who conceived 
an infatuation tor her. 2 ■ 

Hammond, John Lawrence Le Breton (1872-1949), 
English journalist and historian who became 
famous for his works on social and industrial 
history, winch, written rnainiy in collaboration 
with, his wife, Barbara Hammond, include The 
■ Village Labourer. 3911 ; The Town Labourer , 
1017 : The Skilled Labourer, 3910; The Rise of 
Modern Industry, 1025 ; and Z’/ifi Age of the. 
Chartists, 1930. 

Hampden, John (1594-1643), the English patriot 
who op raised Charles J.’s “ Ship Money ” tax, 
and by his resistance and eloquent advocacy 
of the wish of the. people helped the Parlia- 
mentary cause. _r: 

Hamsum, Knut, pen-name of Knut Pedersen 
(1859-1952), Norwegian author and farmer, who 
in his youth struggled ; for, existence, visited 
America, twice and earned his living by casual 
labour. His works include Suit (Hunger), which 
made him famous, and A darkens Grade (Growth 
of the Soil) , which sained him the Nobel Prize in 
1917. He preached an anti-materialist Toman- 
tlc gospel and was in sympathy with Nazi ideals. 
Handel, George Frederick (3685-1750), a German 
musical composer of great eminence, who 
passed most of his life in England, composing 
operas and musical compositions of many kinds, 
and. ultimately achieving world-wide fame by 
his great series of oratorios, including Esther , 
Deborah. Saul, Israel in Egypt, The Messiah, 
Samson, and Judas Maccabaus. 'Undoubtedly 
: the greatest oratorio writer the world has 
produced. Was buried in Westminster Abbey. 
Hankey, 1st Baton, P.C., G.C.B., a.C.M.Ci.. 
G.O.V.O., F.R.8. (b. 1877), Secretory to the 
Committee of Imperial Defence, 1912-28, to 
the W’ar Cabinet, 1910-17, and to the Cabinet, 
1919-38. Successfully organised the Cabinet 
Secretariat to cope witli the problems raised by 
war and coalition, and proved it so valuable that 
it was maintained in times of peace. Was 
secretary at many conferences between the 
wars, including the Peace Conference, 1919, and 
five Imperial conferences, : : . 

Hannibal. (247-183 b.o.)„ the renowned Cartha- 
ginian general, who led an army against Home, 
and achieved many notable victories over 
Superior numbers. Was defeated by Scipio 
afc.tbe Battle of Zaroa, and afterwards suffered 
" exile, and poisoned himself, 

Harcourt, Efc. Hon. Sir William Vernon, F.B.S,, 
(1827-1904), barrister, author, Idbenil states- 
man. An enthusiastic: supporter of Mr. 
Gladstone. 

Hardicaants (1019-1043), son of Canute the Great, 
was King of England from 1940 to 1042. and 
. imposed the tax caiied Danegolt He was the 
last. Danish sovereign of this country. 

Hardie, James Keir (1858-1915), a Socialist 
I,® politician ana Labour representative who acted 
i* as editor of the Miner arid the Labour Leader 
- from 1887 to 1904. Dining his early life he 
’■ or i,a i>i aheo i , utii a <r i 
‘b a journalist, and entered Parliament as member 
ifl- tor amih-WestHam in 1892-95 ; being the first 
gociaiist to be elected 1 i e of < 'onunons. 

•> First. Chairman of the Parliamentary: labour 


Party. 1009-8, M,P. for Merthyr Ty civil .from 
1900 tin ih death. 

Haitlinse oi Penshuxst, 1st Baron, K.G., P.C.. 
G.C.B.. tt.C.S.1., G.C.M.G., G.C.I.E.. G.C.V.O., 
I.S.O., formerly Sir Charles Hardings (1858- 
1944), fillet! many important diplomatic ap- 
pointments : between 1880 and 1908 — at Cpn- 
stontlnopie, Berlin, Washington, anil Petrograd, 
Permanent tJnrier-Seeratary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, 1906-10 and 1816-20. From 1910-ic, 
was Viceroy of Ino.ii. .ivM.asaador in Pavia 
1020-22. 

Hardwicke, Sir Cedrio Webster 0>. 3.803), English 
actor who made his debut in Tim Manic and 
the Woman in 1912. Has acted in many 
! Shaw and Shakesiieurian plays, and also scared 
notable successes in The Barretts of W impale 
Stmt, The Farmer's Wife, and The Late 
Christopher Bath. Is also a distinguished film 
. actor. 

Hardy, Thomas, O.M. (1840-19285, was educated 
as an architect and practised for some time, 
hut became known »s a promising novelist in 
1871 with life story Desperate Remedies. In 1874 
his Far from, the Madding Crowd was published, 
which at once made him a name.- Following 
that, at short intervals, came a. long series of 
powerful novels from his pen. Perhaps the 
most notable of life stories are The Trumpet 
Maior, The Mayor of CasterbrUlge, Toss of the 
D’ Urbmilles, and Jude the Obscure. In 1908 he 
completed a dramatic iioero entitled The 
Dynasts, whose central figure is Napoleon, 
Hargreaves, James (1720-1778), was a poor Lan- 
cashire-born mechanic who invented, the 
spinning jenny, one. 'of the revolutionising 
labour-saving contrivances of the latter half 
of the 18th century. It met with much oppo- 
sition, however, and kept him poor, though the 
community afterwards reaped the advantage 
in a greatly improved industry, 

Harkness, Edward Stephen, B.A., M.A., Lf..D. 
(1874-1940). was a banker and one of America’s 
greatest ; philanthropists. Donor of the Pil- 
grim’s Prize of £2,000,000 to Great Britain; 
founded in 1930 the. Pilgrim Trust, in apprecia- 
tion of Great Britain’s acceptance of financial 
burdens in the Great War of 1914-18, 

Harley, Robert, 1st Earl oi Oxford, K.G., P,C. 
(1063-1724), a distinguished Tory statesman — 
originally, however, a Whig—of the Queen Anne 

• period, who fell into disgrace after that Sover- 
eign’s death in .consequence of being suspected of 
intriguing with the Stuarts. , He served at dif- 
ferent times -a# Speaker of flic House of Com- 
mons, Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Lord 
Treasurer. “ The Barleian Collection” in the 
British Museum is a reminder .of his cultured 
literary tastes. 

Harold H. (1622-1066), the last, of the Saxon 
Sovereigns of England, and the, son of Earl 
Godwin, was crowned King in succession to 
Edward the Confessor in- 1,066. The . coining of 
i. William the Conqueror, with, bis great nrihv, 

• soon, however,, put an end to the hopes of 
. Harold and his followers; and the. Battle of 
Hastings terminated at once his life and Saxon 
sway in t> , Pry, 

Harotm-Al-Baschid (763-809), the famous Ontiph 
of Bagdad, familiar to ah by the references 
to him in the Arabian Eights. t— a wise and 
powerful ruler. 

Hardman, William Avereli 0>. 1891), adviser to 
Pres. Truman on defence and foreign policy and 
special representative in Europe .of U.B. Govern- 
ment in connection first with the Marshall Plan 
■and later with the .Mutual .Security Agency, 
194.8-52. . 

Harris, Marshal of the B.A.F. Sir Arthur Travers. 
€> - i i ( ,< s 

Bomber Comm to 19(2— 1 5. 

Harris, Joel Chandler (1848-1903), American 
Journalist, and author. famous as the creator, of 

• Uncle Jte > 1 ' r ] , i r nt his 

stories brought him world-wide popularity 
among adtdte . : . and chidren alike, . . Hfe Brer 
Babbit iu the Undo Remus negro folk -tales was 
the forerunner of Mickey Mouse, impudently 
■victorious iii every contest against fearful 
adversaries. 

H»rison,:fS:Meric (1831-1923), as leader of the 
English Itoeitivtets, filled a prominent part in 
phitasopWsB.1 discussions during the last quarter 


of the 19f.Ii century. In 1007 be published The 
Creed of a Layman ami The Philosophy of 
Common Seme, and i» 1908 Realities awl Ideate. 
Harrison, John (1693-1 77fd. the inventor of the 
chronometer, for which he received the Govern- 
ment want of £30,000, was a mechanician of 
great ingenuity, who effected many Important 
improvements in clocks.: watches, and other 
instruments. In 1715 he made an S^day- clock 
with wooden wheels, which is stilt working in 
. the Science Museum, Routh Kensington. 

Harie, Francis Bret (If 1 102), the American 
poet and author, who leapt into popularity in 
the late ’sixties by his clever sketches and 
stories of Californian mining life. 

Barty, Sir (Herbert) Hamilton, Mus. Doe. (1880- 
1941), was a well-known British composer and 
conductor. Conductor of Halid Orchestra 1930- 
38 ; Musical Adviser and Conduetor-in-Chlef of 
London Symphony Orchestra 1932-41. 

Harvey, William (1678-1657), an English doctor 
and scientist who rose to great eminence both 
as an anatomist and physiologist, and became 
Physician Extraordinary to James J. He 
immortalised himself by discovering the circula- 
tion of the blood in 1616. 

Hastings, Sir Patrick, Q.C. (1>. 13S0), lawyer, 
politician, and playwright. Attorney-General 
in first Labour Government, 1924. Author of 
The Blind Goddess. 

Hastings, Warren (1732-1818), at the age of seven- 
teen went out to Bengal and took a position as 
writer in the East India Company’s service. 
-Subsequently volunteered under Clive, and a 
year or two later became a 'Member of the 
Council at Calcutta. Manifesting great ability, 
he was advanced from post to post, and in 
1773 becivmo the first Governor-General of 
India. Alter twelve uwi of Governor 
Generalship he returned to England, and was 
impeached on charges of excessive cruelty and 
corruption. The trial lasted seven years, and 
cost Hastings £70,000. He was ultimately 
acquitted, and the East India Company settled 
an annuity of £4,000 upon him. and he lived 
to sec his plans for the security of British rule 
in the Orient imblidy applauded. . 
Hauptmann, Gerhart (1 - 16), one of the lead- 

ing dramatic poets of Europe. Born lit Silesia, 
he devoted himself first to agriculture, then 
to art, and subsequently to the drama, - and 
lived in Louie, Berlin, Switzerland, and the 
>i t Prc eed many plays, in- 

cluding The If T tasters. Winner of the Nobel 
Prize for Literature, 1912. 

Havelock, Major-Gen. Sir Henry, Iv.C.B. (1795- 
3857). one of the heroes of the Indian Mutiny, 
who led the troops to the relief of C'awupure j 
and Lucknow. j 

Hawke, Edward, 1st Baron, K.C.B. (1795-1781), [ 
one of the great admirals of i he i -* i century. 
He won a brilliant victory over the French 
fleet at. Qtdberon in 1756 in a tremendous storm . 
Hawkins, Sir Anthony Hope (1803-1 933), a popular 
novelist and playwright. Amongst his best- 
known works were The Prisotief af.Zmuki, The 
Dolly Dialogues, arid Rupert of Bmixmt. 
Hawkins, Sir John (1532-15955, a brilliant naval 
officer of the Elizabethan period, who did much j 
. sea lighting In many climes, and served as vice- 
admiral « the expet ion against the Kpar ! ii 
Armada, for which he wan knighted. 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel (1804-1864), one of the most 
distinguished novelists that America has pro- 
duced. The Scarlet Letter and The Blitiiedala 
Romance are his greatest novels. 

Haydn. Frans Joseph (1732-lSdS), an Austrian 
musical i • oratorio ,' The Crealh/u 

■ ranks with the Messiah of Handel, it was 
composed us his Kith year, and two yearn later 
•• still he composed The Seasons, perljaps the 
moetchsi t i i 1 > - rs He-gfisior 
thirty yearn chanci-master to Prince E’storbazy, 
and wrote 325 orchestral symphonies. 

Hazlitt, William (1778- 1830), one of the most, 
admired of our essayists and critics. His 
Characters of Shakespeare's 1‘iays and his pub- 
lished lectures on the poets and dramatists, 

: ' besides his Ttilibe .Talks, are griff widely read. 
Bisson William (1811-1893) was also of literary 
tastes, though he became Senior Registrar m the 
■ ' "■“•’-jmDtcsr.iCKwar**' " a »•*•«*»*“-« 


; and the eon of the latter, 
asditt £1834-1913), though 


originally a civil encaneer, entered largely into 
journalism and authorship, and acquired cele- 
brity as a bibliographer and numismatist, 
writing and editing many books. 

Eealy, Timothy Michael, K.0. (1855-1931), Gover- 
nor-General, Irish Free State, Dee. 1922-28, a 
prominent Irish M.I*. from 1880, who sat sucres- 
sively for Wexford, Monaghan. Londonderry, 
Longford, Louth and Cork. Was a prominumr. 
Land Leaguer, and was imprisoned for a fiery 
speech In 1882. 

Hearst, William Randolph (1863-1951), American 
newspaper proprietor who began by editing the 
San Francium Examiner in 1887, and was until 
3988 head of the largest newspaper firm in the 
world. 

Heflin, Dr. Sven Anders, Hon. K.G.I.E. (1865- 
1952), a Swedish traveller who has made dis- 
coveries in Central Asia, and has written exten- 
sively thereon. 

Hegel, Georg Wilhelm Friedrich {3 770-1831), a 
famous German philosopher and professor, who 
taught that truth Or reality lias three aspects 
revealing itself in dialectical development 
(Thesis, Antithesis, Synthesis) and identified 
reaiity with rationalism. He wrote many 
important works, among which are The Pheno- 
menology of the Spirit. The Science of Logic, 
Philosophy of Right, 

Heidenstam, Carl Gustaf Werner von (3859-1940), 
Swedish author and one of the most brilliant and 
outstanding figures In Swedish literature. Re- 
ceived Nobel Prize for Literature, 1916. 

Heifetz. Jascha (b.. 1901), Russian-born violinist 
who became a naturalised American. Studied 
with Auer in St. Petersburg. Was the first 
musician to win a reputation in England by 
gramophone records before his first personal 
appearance there. Is skilled in technique and 
a fine Interpretative artist. 

Heine, Heinrich («. 1797-1856), the German lyric 
poet, who lived for the best part of his life in 
Paris, and produced from time to time poems 
of profound beauty and sulfflety of thought. 
Cynical, satirical, and often hitter, many of his 
writings excited great conflict of opinion, and 

: showed intense emotional power. 

Helmholtz, Hermann Ludwig Ferdinand von 
tl 821-94). the great German physicist and 
physiologist,, immortalised by the Youitg- 

. Helmholtz theory of the nature of light. . He 
also did important work in the fields of con- 
servation of energy, hydro-dynamics, eteetto- 
dynamics. meteorological physics and optics. 

Hfliofse (c. 1101-64), niece of Canon Fulbert of 
Notre Dame. Famed for her romantic attach- 
ment for Abelard. (See Abelard.) 

Helpmann, Robert Murray (b. 1909). Australia n- 
tiorn actor, toilet, dancer, ami choreographer. 
Became premier danseur, Sadler’s Wells Ballet, 
1933, and has appeared in several films, to- ’ 
binding Henry V u«J The Id d Shoes. 

Hemingway, Ernest (h, 3898),- American novelist 
and author of the three celebrated novels, A 
Farewell to Arms, Death in the Afternoon, and 
For Whom the Bell Tolls. , 

HempeL Frieda U>. 18851, Gentian ginger. Made ' 
her debut in Opera, hi 1905 at Berlin Opera 
House, to which she was attached as leading 
Coloratura soprano. American and British 
critics have acclaimed her as the greatest 
exponent of soprano teles in Mozart and the 
Italian operas. Has given numerous Jenny 
Lind concerto 

Henderson, Rt. Hon. Arthur. P.C, (1863-19115), 
President of World Disarmament edfiftroace. 
1932-35 ; Leader of the Labour party, 1931-32 ; 
Foreign Secretary. 1929-31 ; Homs Secretary, 
14)24, Awarded prize of £2,200 by the Camera.: 
Ffimnlati i a i vorh for Peace a Db 
armament, April 1933, and the 1934 Nobel 
Peace Prize, 

Henley, Wiltiora Finest (1843-19031, English poet 
•i ■ jour a (1st a ck - f i ndt f it i . > , av.ro 
Was Editor of the So. Ohs eei n 889, a * 
later the Aatimal Ohsaver, in which he first 
published the liter rath- Room Ballads of Kipling. 

, h i » irk his h has mud loommd 

Benrietts Ma M-iffliai, th« * i 

Henry IT. of France and wife of Charles I. 

Henry I, uOGtHLlBS). youngest sob orwittiam'Oic 
Conqueror, came to the throne in 1100 during 
tin; absence of bis elder brother Robert- on 
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CnifHde, and later bad to fight and imprison the j fa in a state of flux, lie regarded Are as the 
latter. He was an' able administrator and a primordial oleinenr. . i, , 


Elteeht administrative reforms. a private.: member created a personal triumph 

Henry II, (1133-1189) was King of EnaJand from l>3f introducing and sccunng to passage of a 
1154 to 1189. He had serious conflicts with the _ Bill amending the Divorce Law, July 1937. 

tSiurcli;: which were not rendered less- acute by | Herbert, George: (1503—1033), the most -purely 
the assassination of Thomas & Bechet. The devotional of English poete. •'. 

•• story of Rosamond is connected with Hereward the V/ake, the last ot the Saxon nobles 
this monarch. to hold out. against the Normaust. Taking 

Henry HI. (1207-1 272). King of England from i 216 refuge in the Een country, lie long defied the 

to 1272. Was at war with his barons for the Conqueror’s forces, but was -at: last betrayed' 
-greater-' part .of his reign, and incurred much into the enemy’s hands by monks. William 

unpopularity by his reckless living and patron- afterwards honoured him With a place at Court, 

age of foreign favourites. Herod the Great ( c . 78-4 s.e.) was the tyrannical 

Henry. IV. (1367-1413). reigned from 1390 to 1413. King of Judaea, whose reign dates from 40 n.e. 

The son of John o’ Gaunt, he succeeded his and it is said that it was during his reign 

father in the Duchy of Lancaster in 1309, and that Christ was born. 


later captured and imprisoned Richard II., who Herodotus (c. 484-424 u.r.) the great Greek 
was deposed by Parliament and- the crown given historian, the " Father of History.” _ 

to Bolingbroke as the grandson of Edward III. Herrick, Robert(159l-l 674), an English lyric poet, 


Henry I V. thus became the tlrst of England’s 
Lancastrian Kings. 


unrivalled in his own held. Author of Gather 
ve Rose Buds, Cherry Ripe, Gberan's Feast, etc. 


Henry IV. of France (Henry of Navarre) (1553- Harriot, Edouard lb. 1872), President of French 


1610), prior to becoming king was the leader of 
the French Huguenots, and although going over 
to the Catholics on being crowned, remained in 
sympathy with the Protestants and protected 
them by the faraons Edict of Nantes. It aval Hue, 
a religious fanatic, assassinated Ilcnry. 

Henry V. (1387-1422). reigned from 1413 to 3422, 
and distinguished himself .in the wars with 


National Assembly since 1947. A mneh- 
travelled scholar. Mayor of Lyons for inore than 
a generation, three times Prime Minister, cud 
the recognised spokesman of the Left-Centre 
party, so long dominant, in French politics. 

Herschel, Sir Johu Frederick William, Bt., F.R.S. 
(1792-1871), a celebrated astronomer who did 
much to extend the power of the telescope. 


France, the Battle of Aglneourt being bis j Herschel, Sir William, F.R.S, (1733-1822), great 


greatest triumph. Is said to have been wild 
and dissolute in iris youth, but made an able, 
energetic and undoubtedly courageous Icing. 

Henry VI. (1421-1471), K ing of England from 1422 
to 1401. .Succeeding to the throne under a pro- 


astronomer, father of the last-named, dis- 
covered the planet Uranus. His sister, Caroline 
Lueretia (1750-1848), won attention for her 
Index to Flamsteed's Observations of the Fixed 
Stars and Errata. 


tectorship as a baby nine months old, he had a Herts, Heinrich (1S57-1894), German physicist who 


troubled reign, including a long war with Franco 
and loss of French possessions, the Jack Cmln 
insurrection, and the beginning of the Wars of 


demonstrated the similarity between elactrie- 
magnetic light and heat waves, and worked at 
electric discharges in gases. 


the Hoses, which led to his deposition and the ! Hertz, the Very Rev. Joseph Herman, C.H. (1872- 


enthronemc.nt of Edward IV. by the triumphant 
Yorkists. Was Imprisoned in the Tower, and 
there found dead one day lit 1471. Founder of 
Eton and of King’s College, Cambridge. 


1946). Chief Rabbi of the British Empire 1013- 
48. Was Rabbi at, Johannesburg from IBS’S to. 
1911, and from 1911 to 1013 Itabbl in New 
York. 


Henry VH. (1467-1509), the first of the Tudor line, Hertzog, General the Hon. James Barrs’ Munnlk 


reigned from 1485 to 1509, succeeding Richard 
HI,; after defeating and killing him on Bosworth 
Field. Was very avaricious, yet able, and ac* 


(1880-1942), South African nationalist leader. 
Prime Minister, 1924-39 ; Minister of External 
Affairs. 1929-36, 


cumulated vast treasure. He built the Gothic > HorzI. Theodor (1860-1904), founded modern 


Lady Chapel of Westminster Abbey, and is 
there buried. ; “ 

Henry VIII. (1491-1547). reigned from 3509 to 
1547. A luxury-loving monarch of great 


political Zionism. ■ 

Hesiod {.floruit c, 735 B.c.l, ancient Greek nature 
poet, author of the poems Work and Bays, 
which tells of life in the country, and Thewohv. 


diplomatic gifts, and unscrupulous to a degree ; Hess, Dame Myra, Xi.B.B. lb. 1890), English 


when his own personal desires were concerned. 
His. quarrels with the Church resulted in the 
acceptance of the (Reformation. His half-dozen 
matrimonial exploits, Ms deposition of Wolsey 
and Iris suppression of the monasteries are 
familiar incidents of history. less known is 
the foundation of the modem navy with the 
establishment of the Navy Office in 1546. 

Henxy“ the Navigator ” (1395-1400), a Portuguese 


pianist. Made her dfSbutin 1907, and won an 
immediate iiiurvs show mg herself to he an in 
terpretaflve artist of high rani;. She excels in 
the earlier classics. Seariuttl, Bad) and Mozart, 
but is ecpmiiy admired in her pressenthtlon of: 
the romantic composers and her first perform- 
ances of contemporary pianoforte ivories. 

Hewart, 1st Viscount, HO. (1870-1 943), Lord Chief 
Justice r r hand, I'jpk 49. 


Prince, son of John I, He discovered Madeira Heyworth, Sir Geoffrey <!>. JS94), British indus- 


and the Azores, and was the chief instrument 
of the national, impetus for navigation, 
Hensckel, Sir George, Mua.D. (1850-1934!, English 
tmrlLone singer, composer and conductor ; barn 
in Breslau , he became a naturalised Englishman 
in 1890. Founder and part conductor of Lon- 
don Symphony Concerts, 1886. 


triidfst. Chairman Unilever Limited ffonnerjv 
Lever Bros, and Unilever Ltd.) since .1942; 
Chairman Court of Governors, Administrative 
Staff College: Visiting Fellow NuiUeid College; 
Part-time Member National Coal Hoard; 
Member Royal Commission on : Taxation of 
Proftts and Income. . • •••••. 


Henson, Rt. Rev. Herbert Hensley (1803-1947), Hicks, Sir (Edward)’ Seymour (1871-3949), a 
Bishop of Durham 1920-38; Bishop of Here- popular London light comedian and dramatic 
lo.u, Jill. ... . D in o In ham, .riH 2 -j < . author trim married Mias Kllallne Turriss, and 

distinguished churcimian, noted lor his brmul played in association with her in many charm- 
, Church ideas and as an exponent of litoral jug productions. . - - ■■ ' . 

1 1 11 Hill, -Gctavia (I 1 '. n< I t neer Rngttdi 

wnfh Nontonfoi mists. A fonmdaUu contro- social reformer who too); a practical internet in 

4erawtet.iu)d was ono of the leadmg advocates to > o he poor, and a nit 

or i.;e , m; ; .i _ in shun denmiuv in London. Helped to hwtitum 

fr ^ nt 5 /, ttaL 0 t,ie n ir H c 0r o m toon run mi wa one of 

■ r i t ,i-i on a Ifoya , i 

B was a, ttfm t&m Tinra rv nf i IhirmArulD tn i ? n txm o«\. v > *«:■*** : rr /-« y* Vt w’.A * ■ J fSlI’??* 


was a contemporary of Chippendale. Robert Hill, Sir Rowland; K.C.B.. F.K.S. < 1785-1879 
1 fb t hr,, of the » 


th the. style of: furniture which followed the 
ppendale period. 

Eitus (c. 535-475 B.t\). a Greek philosopher, 
fly famous for hia doctrine that everything 


postal system, anil secretary to the I’cwtmnster- 
1 ’ • t on <0 to 1854, oft hich he w 
Chief Secretary to the l J ast Office until 1864. 
Buried to V nttmuister Abbey. 
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Hilton, James '(h. 1900), author of Lost Horizon, Author of Mathematics for the Million auJ 
Gcodbve, MfLCMpsi and Random Harvest, Science for the Citizen. 

Htaaenbuwr, Field-Marshal Paul von (1847-1034). Hogg. James (1770-1830); a Scottish poet. of force 
Was President of the German Reich, 1925-34. and originality. 

He played an important part int.be War of 1014- Hogg, Quintin (1845-1903), was an educationist, 
18 and was Chief of the General Staff, .1910-18. and '.philanthropist who, purchasing the old 

Hippocrates (460-357 n.e.) the Father of Medicine. Polytechnic Institution in 3 882, turned it into a 

Was a native of Thessaly, and practised and popular college,, providing efficient Instruction in 

taught, in Athena. every department of education ur moderate rates. 

Hirohito, Emperor of Japan (b. 1901), acceded Holbein, The Elder (c. 3 460-1524 ). a famous Cler- 
tothe throne Den. 1020. man painter, father of Hans Holbein. 

Hitler, Adolf {1889-1945); Dictator of Germany, Holbein, Hens — The lounger (l 497-1543), was lidrii 
1933-45. Born in Austria, son of Customs at Augsburg, nnrl settled in London in 1530, 

.. official. Worked in Vienna as artisan ; already where he won the favour of Henry Till, for 

held anti-semitic. and anti-marslst views, whom he painted many rmrtraits, arid pro- 

Castte to Munich in 1912 ; enlisted in Bavarian ducecl.the famous Dmc.e of Death:- 
Infantry at outbreak of first world War, At Holbrooke. Josef Charles sb. 1878), British com, 
ibe end of the war conditions in Germany poser of operas, orchestra! works, etc., and a 
favoured the growth of a fascist movement and successful conductor and teacher, 
under his personal leadership the National Holden, Charles, F.K.I.B.A. fly. 1875), English 
•.'••'..Socialist (Nazi) Party climbed to power. architect, well known as the designer of modern 

Appointed Belch Chancellor, 1933. On death public buildings, including the British Medical 

of Hindenbnrg in 1934 became Ffiteer, Com- Association buildings in the Strand, and was 

mauderdn-Cbiof W chnnacht, 1935. Under the made sola architect for the Nav London l'ni- 

Hitler regime Working .class movements were verity Buildings on the Bloomsbury site, 1931'. 

ruthlessly destroyed ; all opponents — com- Holden, Sir Isaac, Bt. ( ! 807-1897), an inventor and: 
munists. socialists, Jews — were persecuted and manufacturer who achieved fame, and fortune In 
, murdered. By terrorism and propaganda the connection With woof-combing inventions. ;. He 
German .state was welded Into a powerful was in Parliament from 1865 almost to. the time 
machine for aggression. There followed the of his death, and was made a baronet, in 1803; 
occupation of the Rhineland in 1936, the Holland, Rh Hon. S. Oh, (All. (b, 1893', New Xea- 
annexation of Austria., and Czechoslovakia: in land Conservative leader? Prime Minister since 
1988 and 1939, the invasion of Poland and 1941). 

declaration of war by Great Britain and Prance Holmes, Oliver Wendell (1809-1894). an Ameri- 
in Sept. 1939, the invasion of Soviet Russia in can doctor and author of great humour and 

1941. Pinal defeat came in 1943 and on April geniality) His Autocrat of ike, Breakfast Table, 

30 Hitler is presumed to have committed The Professor at the Breakfast Table and The 

suicide in the Chancellery' as. the .Russians Poet at the Breakfast Table arc works of infinite 

closed in on'Berlin. : humour and quaintness. He was also the 

Hobbes, Thomas '1588-3 679), English philosopher anthem of three novels. 

Who published his most famous work, LatMhan, Hoist, Gustav Theodore (1874-1934), a British 
irt 1051. He favoured strong Government and composer of Swedish descent, whose cornposi- 

therefore supported the supremacy of . the State tiara* include The Planets suite. The Myrnnvl 

even in religion, bnt-bis arguments aroused great Jesus, an opera The Perfect Pool, and a choral 

• • -antagonism even among the Royalists. He was symphony. Professor of Music and Music 

; a child of his age in his enthusiasm for scientific Master at St. Paul’s Girls* School, London, 

enquiry, and his works provoked fresh thought 1905-34. Director of Music at University 

on many sides. , . College, Reading. 1919-23; 

Hobbs, John Berry (“ Jack ”) (h. 1882), first Hoiyoake, George Jacob (1817-1906), ati eminent 
: played for Surrey 1905.: retired from llMt-clan* secularist lecturer and author, who was identi- 

cricket Feb. 1935. Scored 61,221 runs includ- fled with many popular movement.*, especially 

inss 197 centuries. : - Co-operation, of whieir ho was the historian* ' 

Hobhouse, Leonard Trelawney (1864-1929), Eng- Homer (r. 850 b.c,).: the most famous of all epic 
fish sociologist, who. after a brilliant career at : poets; Is supposed to have ten a Greek who 
Oxford, joined the staff of the Manchester lived probably at Chios or Smyrna, and has 

Guardian in .1897, and became in 1908 editor of generally been regarded as the author of the 

the Sociological Review.. His book The Theory Iliad and the Odyssey, though tradition, rather 

of Kiiatdedge established his reputation -in 1896, than ascertained fact connects his name with 

and was sustained by Mind and Evolution, itmi, those great poems. 

and Morals j.n Evolution, 1906, His .greatest Hood, Samuel, 1st Viscount Hood of Whitley, 
work was He<‘elopnmit and Purpose, 1913. j G.C.B, (1724-181(5), a successful British ail- 
Ho Chi-xninh (b. 1892), leader of the Vies -Minis miral, who in 1703 was in command- of the 

or "League of Independence,’* the revolutionary Mediterranean fleet, and showed great capacity 

nationallst party of Iado-Ghina. Led the Strug- in that, post, taking and occupying Toulon, and 

gla ..for : . .Vies- '(Nam - independence . .during the capturing Corsica -among -other exploits. 

. i Hood, Thomas (1799-1845), an English poet, who, 

Hocking, Silas Kitto (1850-1935) was. a popular as a prolific writer of serious ns well as humorous 

novelist, formerly in the Nonconformist poems, stands in his own line unique. Of ills' 

ministry ; author of counties® fascinating stories. serious verse. The Sima of the Shirt, The Dream 

Hoffman, Paul G. (b. 1893), from 1948-50 head of of Eugene Aram mil The Undue of Sighs 

the Economic Co-operation Administration set- may be cited as the best examples, while ids 

UP by the L 8 .-( mrneni h ter Brants comic iweius, notably those of the punning 

under the European Recovery Programme. order, arc unequalled. 

Is a leading American economic expert, form- Hooker, Richard (1554-3690), was Master of th« 
erly President of the otudcbiiker Motor Car Temple from 1585-91. mid afterwards Rector of 

Company and now President of the Ford Br,sconibt\ Is famed for his great, book on 

Foundation. L’cchswsUciil Pcldy, an 1 Wcum; of hHj ev- 

Hogarth, William (1697-1764), the celebrated en- unisite choiee of words,, was known as "Judicteua 

graver tp 1 , t hi-* Hooker.” 

time iu a series of engravings instinct with Hoover, Herbert Clark (b. 3874), E.S, President 
character, humour and power. His Harlot’s 1929-33; Director of Relief Administration in 

Progress,, of six engravings, was published in Europe iu the -period immediately following the 

3734, and i hit n I >!•’»» War. Author of tire '* Ilum-er ’* l‘to for post- 

he produced iris equally celebrated Pale's .Pro- . pouintt payment of German Reparations 1931; 
greet, a series ' of eight engravings. These were I Hopkins, Sir Frederick Gowland, O.M., JOBS, 
followed by numerous others, including . Afar- j U 47 an eminent Engl > lei , 
riatre & la Mode, industry and Idleness, and , noted for his important vmtit op proteins mid 
The March io PincMev. j vitamins,- In 1929 was awarded the • Nobel 

Hogbca, Pro!. Lancelot, D.Sc.. B.R.S. Cb. 1995), a i Prize in Medicine for hk discovery of Vitamin 

. y ■- win**' Ji-itiurunvYra \ 1 A fti-iia rvCr ♦Itb Un ws 1 vr tilti i.pJSt'A -< ■ n.vurl-r 
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Hopkinson, John, D.Be.. E.B.S. (1849-08), English; 
1 engineer and physicist. Senior Wrangler and i 
: ; Eeiiow at Cambridge. Studied engineering in i 


1910). one of the most eminent of modem astro- 
nomers. President of the Royal Astronomical 
Society, 1876-78, of the British Association in 
1891 arid of the Royal Society in 1900. 


life. Was Professor of Electrical Engineering 
■ - at King’s College, London, 1890-98. 

Hopjmer, John, It. A. U 758-1810), English por- | 
trait painter. Was bom in Whitechapel of 
German parents, and studied at the Academy 
Schools, winning great distinction. Painted 
. portraits of many members of the Royal ‘Family. 


of the Permanent Court of .. International Justice 
from 1920-2$. Judge of the Supreme Court, 
1910-18, when be was the Republican candidate 
for the Presidency, being narrowly defeated by 
President Wilson. Was one of the leading 
figures at the Washington Disarmament Con- 
ference, 1921. 


Horace, or more properly Flaccus Qivlntus Horatius | Hughes, Thomas (1822-1896), educated at Rugby 


(05-8 n.c.l.the famous Roman satirist and poet, 
\ > friend of l rru.li md attained im- 

mortal fame by his Satires Evades, and Odes. 


and at Oxford; jtractteed at the Bar, and be- 
came a County Court Judge in 1882. His best- 
known work is Tom Brown's Schooldays, 


Horner, Arthur (b. 1894), Trade Union leader, [ Hughes, Rt, Hon, William Morris, P.C., O.H., (1,0. 


. general secretary of the National Union of 
. Mineworkers since 1946 and a leading British 
Communist. 

Horniinan, Annie Elizabeth Fredericks, C.H. 


(1864-1952), Australian elder statesman, a 
Welshman by birth, was Prime Minister from 
1915 to 1923 ; represented his country at 
Versailles.; and held many other Cabinet posts. 


(1880-1937). English theatre manager and I Hugo, Victor Marie (1802-1885), the great poet. 



founder of the repertory system in England. 
Opened the Gaiety Theatre, Manchester, for 
repertory work, in 1908. Was a daughter of 
F. J. Horniinan, the traveller and collector, who 
; founded the. Horniihan Museum in Forest Hill 
and presented it to the H.G.C. in 1901. ; ., 

Horsbrugh, Rt. Hon. Florence, P.C.. O.B.E., Min. 

of Education in Conservative Ministry, 1951. 
Houdini, Harry (1873-192(5), the famous American 
entertainer, who was a locksmith, but went on 
the variety stage ns an expert in escaping. from 
handcuffs, locked chambers, etc, A keen 
student of psychic manifestations, and in his 
day was one of the world’s greatest illusionists. 
Houseman, Laurence (b. 1865) English author, 
artist and playwright. Hli brother Alfred Ed- 
ward (1859-1930) was also a poet of ''distinction 


dramatist and novelist who headed the Romantic 
movement in France in the early part of the 
mill century and made himself a name of the 
first eminence by his various writings. His 
dramas/; of Hernani, lawrece Buraia, Buy 
Bias , and Le Rot s’amuse were in every sense 
great triumphs. ■ Among his novels, Notre 
Dame, which belongs to his early period, and 
Lm M is, Dulles, Les Traraflleurs de la mar; and 
JL'Ifmme wti fit, belonging to bis later life and 
written while he was living in exile are all works 
of splendid genius. 

Hull, Cordell (b. 1871), TT.S, See. of State, 1933- 
44. Was leader of the American Delegation 
to the World Economic and Monetary Con- 
ferences in London, 1933. Awarded the Nobel 
Peace Prize, 1645. 


and a 'Classical scholar, and was the author of Humboldt, Baron Friedrich Heinrich Alexander von 
A Shropshire Lad. (1789-1859), the great German traveller and 

Howard, John (1726-1790), earned celebrity for his naturalist : his books describing his travels and 

philanthropic, efforts on behalf of prison reform, his various scientific discoveries -especially in 

' the pursuit of 'which eventually exposed him to geology and natural history— -aro most attrac- 
ts fatal fever attaok in Russia. • five. 

Howard, ol Effingham, Lord (1536-1024). com- Hume, David (1 711-1778), the celebrated historian 
mander of the iieet which defeated the Spanish and philosopher whose History of Enykiml is a 

Armada, 1588, and. 'took part in the capture of fascinating and comprehensive study, and long 

Cadiz, .1596. 11 ' held the chief place to E»rMi historical lltera- 

Howe, Elias (1819-1887), an Ingenious American tore, Hume’s philosophical writings were; no 
who was the inventor of the first sowing less famous and widened the sphere ofpbiio- 
: machine, by which he made a great fortune. sophica! thought. 

Howo, Julia Ward. (1818-1910), American phitan- Hunt, (James Henry) Leigh (1784-1859), an English 


thropist and poetess, famous as the authoress of poei politician and essayist. In 18 13 he was fined 

the .Battle Hymn of the Republic (1861), a leader £509, anil sentenced to two years’ imprisonment 

of the American Suffragette movement, and the for libelling the Prince Regent, and while in 

first woman to foe elected to the American prison wrote his poem. The Stm of Bimini, and 

Academy of Arts and Letters. other, works. In later life be waa ; a constant 

Etowe, Richard, 1st (and last) Eari (of first creation), contributor to literature, and from 1847 enjoyed 

K.G. (1 726 -1799), the British admiral who in a pension of £200 a year from the Civil 'fist. 

1758 destroyed Cherbourg and in 1794 won the Hunt, Wm. Holman, O.M. (1827-1910), one of (he 

. , -»*'—* • three founders of the Pre-Raphaelite movement, 

and art artist who achieved distinction by . 
several remarkable paintings, the chief of which 
is, perhaps. The Light of the World, an allegorical 
work. 


„ famous victory over the French off Brest, three founders of the Pre-Raphaelite movement, 

Howells, William Dean (1837-1920), American and ait artist who achieved distinction by 
novelist and author. His best-known works several remarkable painrings. the chief of which 
are A MMern Instance, Their Weddim Journey, is, perhaps, The Ughtof the Wortd.au allegorical 

The Lady of Aroostook, The Minister $ Charge, work, 

A Hazard of New Fortunes, The Rise of Silas Hunter, John. F.R.S. (1728-1793), one of the 


Zapham. The ■ Landlord at the Lion’s Head, greatest surgical operators of his day, and Chief 
Apru mopes, am (for English readers) Certain Surgeon at St, George's Hospital, file .surgical 
DfJmghtM hnolish Toms published in 1607. museum beuueathed 1 to the nation fa, of -great! 
Hubble, Dr. Edwin P., L.Bc., Fh.J). lb. 1889), value, and forms part of the Museum of the 
' U.h. astronomer at Mount Wilson Observatory R< yal Coll«g< f Bn geons. 

_sineel919. Hass, or Hus, John {1309-14 

Hudson, Henry fc. 1550-1011), was a famous 1 - eligions reformer aa stro 
lish navigator who discovered the Hudson River, Wyelif and himself urge* 

Hudson Strait and Bay, and his two hooks de- abuses In the church and 

scribing hfe voyages are of the greatest interest. tenced to death or rec&n 

Hudson, William Henry (1841-1922), English martyrdom on July 6, 1415. 

?™°r,™ naturalist, wlio spent life early years , a civil war which lasted for n 
in South America, memories of which influenced Hutton, James U726-97S,-0fe 
much of his work. His -hooks include The pounder of the now aceep 

iwpm Land (1885). Green Mansion* (1904;, formation of the crust of the 


bequeathed .to the nation ia. (of gfeat: 
wl forms part, of the Museum of the 


abuses in the church and of doctrine. Ren*' 
tenced to death or recantation he suffered 
1 I on Jn ,1415 Had 1 , . o 

a civil war which lasted for many years. 

Station, James (5720—97), Beottish geologist, pro- 
pounder of the now accepted theory of the 
formation of the crust of the earth. Was one of 


tains the famous figure of Mina by Epstein, 


uxley, Aidous (Leonard) (b. 1891), noted modern 
writer, grandson of T. H, Huxley and brother of 
Julian; author of drome Yellow, Jeslm Dilate, 


• 11 
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■■Erase New World, Point Counter Point, Ends 
■ and Mams, Grey Eminence, The Perennial 
Philosophy, ste, 

Huxley, Prot. Julian Sorrell, M.A., F.R.8. (b. 1887), 
biologist ami writer ; grandson of T. II. Huxley, 
son of late Leonard Huxley ; Director-General 
of the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organisation 1946-48. Secy, of 

: (Zoological Boc, of London 1035-42; 

Huxley, Prof the Kt. Hon. Thomas Henry, P.O., 
P.B.S. 0,825-1805) an eminent scientist and 
author of numerous works covering a great 
range of research. After the publication of 
Darwin’s Orinin of Specks. Huxley liecame an 
anient evolutionist. His biological work, Man’s 
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actor. His first appearance in London was 
made in 1886, and his first distinct success was 
•.his Digby Grant in Two Rose s. From 1871 
be was connected with the Lyceum Theatre, 
first with Mr. Bateman, and. from 1878 under 
his own management. His record at this 
theatre covered a brilliant series-of productions. 
The Bells was the first- triumph, then followed 
Charles 1. and Eugene Pram, and later a 
number of Shakespearean impersonations, in 
some of which, notably Shyloek and Hamlet, 
Irving wax realty great. Among the original 
productions credited to him may be mentioned 
Tennyson’s Queen Mary and Meckel, itarem- 
wood, Olivia , Kino Arthur, and Robespierre. 


Place in Nature, and his numerous essays were Irving, Washington (1783-1859),'' a writer 


marked by great vigour and clearness of 
thought, and gave him a leading position. He 
held numerous -'important appointments, was 
President of the Royal- Society in 1883, and 
belonged to many learned societies. 


charming stories and miscellaneous works which 
won wide and well-deserved favour on both sides 
of the Atlantic. Among his biographical books 
may be mentioned Lives of Goldsmith, Colum- 
bus, Mohammed and Washington. 


Hyde, Dr. Douglas (1800-1949), the distinguished Isaacs, Rfc. Hon. Sir Isaac. Allred, P.C.. G.O.B., 
''Irish scholar, historian, poet and folb-lorist. G.C.M.G. (1855-1948), Gov.-Gen. of Australia, 
President of Eire, 1938-45. 1931-26, being the first native-born Australian 

Hypatia, who lived in the 4th century, was daughter to occupy that position ; Chief .Justice of the 

of Theon of Alexandria, and attained great High .Court of Australia, 1930-81 ; a Judge of 

eminence by her lectures on philosophy, She the High Court of Australia, 1900-30. 

excited the enmity of the monks, who raised an Isabella of Castile (1451-15041, reigned Jointly 
agitation against her, and she was put to death. with Ferdinand V., her husband. During, their 
Hyndman, Henry Mayers (1842-1921). the founder thirty years’ sway Spain was united as a single 


of the Social Democratic .Federation, 1881, and 
■ ids tlie, .newspaper Justice; an active propa- 
gandist and worker in the socialist cause in | 
many lands and friend of Maraud and Garibaldi. 


monarchy, and achieved the height of. its great- 
ness, the discovery of America, the conaue.it of 
Granada, and the expulsion of the Moors from 
Spain being among the events of her reign.fr 


In 19.11 published his Record of an Admnlurms Ismail Pasha (1830-95), grandson of Mohammed 
Life. , ...Alb .was a man of modem ideas and great public 

, f . , -spirit; whose policy rendered Egypt practically 

Independent of Turkey, the Sultan confirming 
Ibanez, Vicente Blaseo, { See Blasco-Ibanez, Vi- him in the position and title of Khedive in 1873. 
: y cents.) ', It was his adoption of the idea of the Suez Canal 

Ibrahim Pasha 0789-1848), an able Egyptian that enabled that work to be successfully carried 

i ti rip g e . uid.Vh roy, who, adopted out. By. reckless extravagance he involved 

by Mohammed Ali as his son, contributed largely himself in difficulties, entailing the sale of his 

-to the .success of Egyptian policy during the Suez Canal shares to England, the establishment 

quarter of a century or more of . life influence. , of the dual control of England and France, and 
Hto conquest of Syria was. a notable feat of his own abdication in 1879, when his son Tawfllc 

■generalship. He diPd a few months after being succeeded. . 

api ’-til id i< u y. Ismay, 1st. Baron, Gen. Hastings Lionel, G.C.B., 

Ibsen, Henrik Johan <1828-1596!, the Norwegian C.H., D.S.O. ib. 1887), distinguished soldier 

playwright and poet, moralist and humanist, who played important part in. higher direction 

whose plays, though arousing considerable , of the last war. Chief of Stair to -Dord' Mount- 

opposition at the time, are acknowledged as the batten whan Viceroy of India. Resigned as 

work of one Of the. world's greatest dramatists. Sec. of State for Commonwealth Relations to 

A master of technique, charging every detail 1S52 to become Sec. Gen. of N.A.T.O. 


with significance, fusing the comic with the Israels, Joseph (1824-1911), outstanding Dutch 

tragic, Ibsen revolutionised the European. genre painter of the 19th -century, 

theatre, life chief works are Ghosts , The Ito, Hirobnmi, Prince (1841-1909), one of the most 


Master Builder, The WiUl Ruck, A Rail's 
House, Hedda Gutter arid the poetic drama 
Peer Gy nt. 

Inge, Very Rev. William Ralph, K.C.V.O.. D.D. 
(b. 1869), Dean of St. Paul’s, 1911-34. Assis- 


enlightened statesmen of Japan. The tin- 
paralleled social metamorphosis- which .Japan 
underwent in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century owed much to his guidance and 
influence: Was four times Premier. 


taut Master at Eton, 1884-88. lady Margaret Ivan the Great (1440-1505), succeeded in bringing 


Prof. Camb.. 31)07-11. Has published some 
profound studies in Mysticism. 

Ingersoll, Robert Green (1833-99). American 


the scattered provinces of Muscovy under one 
supreme govemihentai control, and put an end 
to Tartar rule. 


lawyer, writer, and lecturer, became known by Ivan the Terrible- (1539-84). crowned as first Grar 


reason of bis lectures directed • principally 
against Christianity. 

Ingres, Jean Auguste Dominique (1780-1867), n 
great French historical painter who was elected 


of Russia in 1547, was a strong and autocratic 
ruler. He furthered internal corwolidarton 
and Russian eastward expansion and entered 
into trading relations with Queen Elizabeth. 


to the Institute in 1824, and at, his death was a Iveagh, 1st Earl. of (Edward Oc-cil Guinness), K.P., 
Senator < L’a ce i G.C.V.O., P.R.3. (1847-1927), & member Of the 


Senator of Prance. 

Innocent HI. U160-1236), Pope from 1198, 
successfully asserted the power .of the. papacy 
, over such secular princes as the emperor, Philip 


over such secular princes as the emperor, I 
II. of France, and John of England, 
promoted the 4th Crusade, Initiated the an 


^^....^CiAlbigehsiiai. , ... jp. 

4th Lateran Council. His pontirlcaw marks the Ives. Frederic Eugene (1855-1947), American. In- 
zesith of tire medieval papacy. venter. who in 1878 invented a half-tone pboto- 

InSnfi, General: Ssmct Is. lS84)j President of Tur- engraving ■ process from which be evolved in 
rej 8-50. Was .Minister for Fo r r i 18 hi . * r , \ He 

and Prime Minister in 1923; Prime Minister also invented the three-colour »toe«® of colour 
1924-27 ana 1927-37. printing, which evolu raised in* .rifu - 

Ireland, John, Hon. D.Mus, (b, 1879). one of tlie industry. • . 

most notable of modern English composers, T 

best known (or setting, of Masefield’s Sea “ 

Tetter. Apart from, some songs, his best I Jacks, Lawrence Pearsall lb. 1869), Principal of 


id. He 
crusade I 


heretics, and held the f 


G.CVV..O., F.R.S. (1847-1927), ft member of the 
well-known Guinness family of Dublin bre-wem. 
Celebrated the visit of Edward VII. to Ireland 
in 1903 by giving £50,000 to Irish hospitals. 
Chancellor Dublin University, 1908. : Left Ken 
Wood' House collection of works of art to the 
nation. 


ventor, who in 1878 invented a half-tone photo- ' 
engraving process from which fan evolved in 
I88< h rk er rally nj >yed He 

also invented the three-colour store*® of colour 
printing, which revolutionised the art-printing 
industry. 

J 


work is -• i i Bu n 1 ' ( lie nber musi t, m , 
as his ’cello and pianoforte sonata, and notably 
■ his sonata for pianoforte and violin, 

Irving, Sir Henry (1838-3 905), a great English 


leas, nawremce feamu w. .ism-. Piracicsi of 
;3fl»aehestffir .College, Oxford, 3916-31, anu Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy la that College, 1903-31. 
Entered ministry In 3887 as r.&s'sstem, to the 
Rav. Stojatofd BroofeU) Editor of the Ribbcrl 
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. ■ Journal, since 1002, and author of several] 
books of religious studies. 

Jackson, Andrew (1707-1845), an American 
general who was twice President of the United 
States, and one of the most astute holders of 
that position. ■■ 

Jackson, Thomas Jonathan (1824-1883), popularly 
known as! “ Stonewall Jackson,” was the most 
•. brilliant genera! on the Southern side in the 
American Civil War. Was accidentally- killed • 
at the Battle of Chancellorsville. The term 
“ Stonewall ” refers to his dogged resistance 
at the first, Battle of Bull Kira. 
Jacobs,WiUiamWjmiarkU863~1943).wasanoreli:d, 
v of (fuaintand. peculiar humour, whose stories and 
, sketches of East- End riverside life are inimitable. 
Jacquard, Joseph Marie (1752-1834). a French 
mechanic whose Jacquard loom provided anew 
and effective method of weaving designs in lex- . 
tile fabrics, and was an invention of the very 
first rank. 

Jagelkms, IJthnanian-Polish dynasty, ruled in 
Poland 1330 -1572, . 

James I. of England (156(5-1625) was the son of 
. Mary Stuart. He succeeded to the English 
. throne in 1603 on the death of Elizabeth. 

- Numerous plots were formed against him. in- 
cluding the Gunpowder Blot of 1805. He perse- 
cuted the Puritans, granted many monopolies, 
and saw the Authorised Version of the Bible 
published. 

James 32, (1838-1701), as Duke, of- York, was Lord 
High Admiral in the Second and Third -Dutch 
Wars, during which New Amsterdam fell to 
England and was renamed New York. As 1 a 
Roman Catholic he resigned bis office after the 
. Test Act of 1073, was nearly excluded from the 
Succession, and, when lie came to the throne 
. . in 1685, aroused and united strong opposition 
by. liis attempts to obtain better conditions for 
bis co-reilgioniats. The unsuccessful Monmouth . 
Rebellion, the Bloody Assize, the -Declarations 
of Indulgence, and the Seven Bishops’ Trial 
marked a reign which ended in the flight of the 
■ king and the Revolution Settlement of 1089. 
James, Henry, O.M. (1843-1016), an Anglo- 
American novelist and younger brother of 
William James. Produced a number of 
notable stories, remarkable for their intel- 
lectual subtlety and careful characterisations. 
For the last thirty years of his life he resided 
7 mostly in London. His best-known novels are 
The American, Daisy Miller, The Bostonian, 

. The Portrait of a Daily and IVhatMaisie Saw. 
In 1906 he revisited his native land, and wrote 
2'he American Scene (1907). Later he published 
: .Finer Grain. Was a great admirer of R. L. 
Stevenson. Became a- British subject 1915. 

, James, William (1842-1910), the great American 
, psychologist and philosopher, brother of Henry 
James, the novelist. He became Prof, of Phil- 
osophy at Harvard University, 1882, and was 
.the founder of the philosophical system known 
as pragmatism. His first important work, 
■Principles of Psychology, 1890, stamped him as 
one of the most lucid, penetrating and engaging 
writers of his day, and established him as Hie 
foremost protagonist of the physical school in 
. ; psychology. Pragmatism, a new name for some 
old ways of thinking, appeared in 1807. and 
established him as a speculative philosopher 
of a high order. 

Jameson, Rfc. Hon,. Sir Leander Starr, Et„-M.P. 
(1853-1917), the South African statesman, was 
a close friend of Cecil Rhodes. After serving for 
severe) years as. administrator of Rhodesia, in 
December 1895 he led the ill-starred raid into 
••the. Transvaal in support of the dissatisfied 
1 Uitlanders. He was taken prisoner, handed 
over, to the British and sentenced to fifteen 
. months’ imprisonment. After the South 
African War he served us Prime Minister of 
Cape Colony from 1904- to 1908. 

Jameson, (Margaret) Storm Si). 18945, well-known 
English writer who first- attracted attention with 
• •iM* .novel Happy Highways, 3 920. ' I 

Jeans, Sir Janies Hopwcod. UAL, F.E.S. (3877- i 
1946), a brilliant mathematician and astronomer 
who was a lecturer in mathematics at Cambridge I 
and Princeton and secretary of the Royal ! 
Society 1919-29. Author of The Universe j 
Around Us, The Mysterious Universe, etc, i 
Jefferies, Richard (1848-1837), an English natural- i 
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1st, who. between 1873 and the time of his death, 
wrote some of the most beautiful descriptions of 
natural scenery 4 and the customs and habits of 
the rural world that we possess. His Game- 
keeper at Home and The Life of the Fields axe 
books of great power and sympathy, 

Jefferson, President Thomas (1743-1826), took part 
in the American Revolution, and drew :up the 
Declaration of Independence, Twice TLSABres. 
Jeffreys, George, 1st Baron ol Wem a 648-1689), 
won for himself unenviable notoriety by his 
harsh and cruel 'judgments,- when he held what is 
known as the “ Bloody „Wfee.*’ He was made 
Lord' Chancellor, but after the fall of James 11. 
w.w sent to the Tower mid (here died. 

Jelllcoe, Adml. of the Fleet; Earl, G.C.B., O.M., 
G.O.V.O. (1850-10351, Coiuhiaudet-in-Ohief of 
British Fleet, August 3014- to Nov. IhJfi; 
and First- Sea Lord, Nov. 1016 to Doe. 1017. 
Gov.-Gen. of New Zealand, 1 <>20-24. 

Jenghiz Khan (1162-1227), the famous Mogul 
ruler who twice conquered China, and forced 
the Turks within Europerm confine:;. 

Jenner, Edward, M.D., F.R.S. (1740-1823). an 
English physician who became celebrated by 
his discovery of- the vaccination system of alle- 
viating smallpox, which has been of such -incal- 
culable benefit to mankind, Pariiumenfc made 
him grants amounting to £30,000 which left 
him still out of pocket. 

Jerome, Jerome Klapka (1859-1027), a clever jour- 
nalist and writer, who madefhis tot success with 
his humorous hook, Three iMen. in a Boat, I to 
founded The Idler. 

Jerome, St. (340-420), a noted theologian of the 
. flth century, whose Latin translation of the 
Scriptures ( The Vulgate) made him famous. 
He died at Bethlehem. 

Jexrold, Douglas William (1803-1857), dramatist 
and humorist, who enjoyed a long career of 
; success by his contributions to Punch (including 
Mrs. Caudle's Curtain Lectures) -, his novels, 
of which. St. (files and St. James was lushest - , 
and his. plays, of which Black- liv'd Susan 
was the most popular. Edited Lloyd’s News- 
paper for five years prior to his death. 

Jinnah, Mohammed AH (1S7U-19-1S), Indian 
statesman. The emergence 1 of a .separate-' 
Moslem state of Pakistan when the British left 
India was mainly due to hjs efforts. He was 
for many years the active President of the 
Moslem .League, and in 1947 became the first 
Gov.-Gen. of Pakistan, He was a barrister by 
profession. 

Joachim, Dr. Joseph (1831-1007), a . German 
violinist and composer, vvho has been considered 
the greatest sold; violinist, and the greatest- 
quartet leader Inliving memory. Retained te 
place of popular favourite in England until his 
death. 

Joad, Cyril Edwin. Mitchinson, M.A., J.t.UU. eh. 
.1891), Head of DepL of Philosophy ami Psycho- 
logy, Birkbeck College, Univosltj 1 of London, 
since 1930. - Has written many important works 
on philosophy, as well as many books, ptunuh- 
: lets and articles dealing with numerous con- 
troversial questions of social and jioHtlcal life. 
Joan of Ai'c : St lib -,i i; g Mi 

inspired the French to drive the English out- of 
Orleans, and enabled Charles to be proclaimed 
King at Rheimsv She was burned (is a heretic 
at Rouen. Canonised at St, Peter’s, Rome, 1920. 
Joffie, Marshal Joseph Jacques Cesaire, G.C.ib. 

Hou. O.M. (1852-1931). Uommander-i n-t ;bief oi 
.the- French Armies 191.1-17, Ills handling 
of his troops during the war was eminently 
successful. Entered the Army in 1870. and 
commanded a battery during the siege of Paris. 
John, St., the . Baptist ■ (executed a.i». 281, the 
torerutmer of Chris!:. 

John, St.,, the Evangelist, the son of Xebedee, 
retired to Patinos after the Crucifixion, -but 
returned from exile to Ephesus later, ami i here 
died at a great ,m , probabb cir n a.p. 99. 

John, surnamed ” Lackland” {1H.»7-,IL,10). King 
of England from 1199 to Ms death at, Newark 
•' after deposition by the Batons in 1219. One 
of Use most detested of English mouarchs, but 
whose reign stands out large in history because 
of- his haying granted, mnder, compulsion, • the 1 
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was on© of the most powerful English nobles, ' 
and was more or less concerned in the leading 
events of his time, In Wat. Tyler’s rebellion he 
had his palace in the Savoy destroyed and was 
long held in popular hatred. 

John, Augustus Edwin, O.M., B.A. (b. 1878), out* 

: standing British jiainter, especially notable for 
life portraits. Among others, he has painted 
3,loyd Geor.ro, Bernard Shaw, and T. E. 
Lawrence. .His works in the Tate Gallery in- 
' dude The Smiling Woman and Oalmy. 

John, Sir (William) Goscombe, E,A. tb. 1860), a 
British pot < utpfor of exceptional merit. 
Among; his best, known public sculptures are 
the figure of Mr. Lloyd George at Caernarvon 
and the Coldstream Guards Memorial in St, 
Paul’s Cathedral. 

Johnson, Amy, C.B.T5, (1304-1941), was the first 
woman aviator to ily solo from England to 
Australia, when she made a, .record flight to | 
India (6 days to Karachi), • Subsequently flew 
solo from England to Cape Town and haute in 
: the record time of under 11 days, Lost her. lifts: 
•when flying as a pilot of the Air Transport 
Auxiliary over the Thames Estuary. 

Johnson, Very Rev. Hewlett, M.A,, R.Sc., D.D. 1 
,(b, 1874), Dean of Canterbury since 1931. i 
.Pubis . [''WheeSiiicMisl Sixth of the World, Soviet I 
Sire with, Soriv> Surra's. ' 

Johnson, Dr. Samuel (1709-1781), the great lexi- 
cographer and writer, who for a number of 
. years was the most prominent -literary man in 
England. His Dictionary was published in 
1755, before which he had attained eminence by | 
several works including the Vanity of Hitman 
Wishes, life Easeeltiz appeared in 1759, and 
for two years he published The Idler, a codec- 1 
item of essays after (he style of the S;>c tutor 
His Mm of tit- port* appeared in 1781 He 
was greatly honoured during ids Hie, enjoyed a 
pension of £390 a year from 1762, at. his death 
was burled hi Westminster Abbey, and had the 
'best biography in the language written upon I 
him by James Boswell. 

Johnston, Sir Harry. (Hamilton), O.G.M.G., K.G.B. | 
(1853-1927), was a daring and successful ex- 1 
plorer, who led scientific expeditions into the I 
", interior of Africa. .Helped to crash the Arab j 
skive trade in East Africa and to establish a 
large .British Protectorate north of Lake 
Tanganyika. Published -many valuable works, i 
of travel and observation and also a History of j 
". the British Empire, in Africa, j 

Jfiteai, Maurus (1825-1904), a distinguished Hun- 
garian novelist, many of whoso works have been , | 
translated into English, among them A Modern j 
Midas and Black Diamonds. 

Joliot, Jean FrhdAric (b. 1900), French physicist. 
Chairman of flit* Permanent Committee of the 
World Peace Congress and Kobe! prizewinner. 
Was dismissed in 1950 by the French Govern- l 
merit from his post as High Commissioner of i 
Atomic Energy because of his communist views, I 
His wife, : Mine, Irene Joliot Curie, also a dia- 1 
tinguished scientist, is the daughter of Mine, 
Curie. 

Jones, Ernest Charles i It 19-09!, one of the best- 
known leaders of the Chartist movement, in 
1848 wa - nt met 1 to tv , ) years' imi risonment 
for Ms revolutionary speeches, . He was also a j 
political writer and the author of several poems. I 
Jones, Sir Harold Spencer, K.R.S. lb. 1800), 

• Astronomer Royal sines 1933 ; Chairman of the 
National College of Horology and Instrument ! 
'iVcluuili’gy, li)r>j. 1 

Jones, Inigo, (1573-1552), a noted architect who | 
became know as “ e ' mil 1 1 Hadjo,” and 1 
built, amon 1 '■ famon in ura, the ! 
bur inn mg it all n, , 1 nU ana Tar gateway , 
of Hf, Mary’s at Oxford. J-ie was a Royalist, ! 
ami siuitered severely in the Civil War. 

Jones, John Paul ( 1 7-17-1792), was a Scotsi nan, who 1 
e»r!j 1 k to H ni taring the I 

American War of Independence commanded ; 
various ships on behalf of the Colonists, and ! 
> "was mo^t daring in his onslaughts upon British I 
vessels, He died in Paris. ; 

Jonson, Ben (1575-10371. a friend of Shakespeare 
; •: and one of the gre^t poets and dramatists; of his ■ 
Was Poet Laureate from 3 MS. . His best 
ys are Every Mon, in, his Humour find 

fir b ~ 
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Napoleon I. until he divorced her in 1809 and 
married Marie Louisa. Josephine had previ- 
ously been married to Vicomte Alexandre 
.'Beaubarnaia, by whom she had two children. : 

Josephus, Flavius (a.i>. 37-100), a Jewish his- 
torian whose History of the Jewish War and Ann 
Hmilies of the Jews contained much valuable 
historical evidence bearing upon Biblical history. 

Joule, James Prescott, F.R.S. (1818-1889), one of 
the greatest of English physicists, famous for his 
researches on electro-magnetism and for his de- 
termination of the mechanical equivalent of heat. 

Jowett, Benjamin (1817), English scholar 
remembered as the greatest Master of Balliol 
College, winning a great reputation for his sym- 
pathy and erudition. His outstanding works 
include translations of the Dialogues of Plato and 
History of Thucydides. His Mastership raisedBal- 
liol to a proud pre-eminence among the Colleges. 

Joivitt, Rt. Hon. William Alien, Ear! (b. 1885), 
Lord High Chancellor, 1945-51; Minister for 
National Insurance, 1944-45, Minister without 
"Portfolio. 1942-44, M.P. for Preston, 1929-31 , 
and for Ashton-under-Lyne, 1939-45. 1 Solicitor* 
Gen., 1940-42 ; Paymaster-General, 1942. 

Joyce, James (1882-1941), an Irish author who, 
exercised a very great influence on the 
younger school of novelists, critics and poets, 
especially by his autobiographical Portrait of 
the Artist as a Young Man and his Ulysses. 

Juin, Alphonse, Marshal of France (b. 1888). 
C.-in-O. of French troops in N. Africa, 1942; 
Res. -Gen. in Morocco, 1947 ; C.-in-C. Allied 
Forces, Central Europe (N.A.T.O.), 1951, 

Julian the Apostate (Flavius Claudius Juliana?: 
(331-383) was Roman Emperor for t he last two 
years of his life, during which period he was an 
avowed pagan, though previously he had pro- 
fessedly been a Christian. He was slain by- an 
arrow during an expedition against Persia. " 

Juliana, Queen of the Netherlands (b. 1 900), only 
daughter of Princess Wilhelintna (b. 1830! 
whom she succeeded as Queen In 1948. In 1937 
married Prince Bernhard of Lippe-Bieaterfehi 
and has four daughters. 

Julius Caesar. (See Cassar, Caiua Julius.) 

Jung, Carl Gustav (b. 1875), Swiss psychologist, 
founder of the Zur School, and a former pupil 
of Freud (g.v.) until 1911, when he formulated 
a system of analytical psychology. 

Jtmot, Andoche, Due d’Ahrantes (1771-1813), 

. was one of Naxkileon's great generals and was 
brilliantly successful until defeated by Welling- 
ton at Vimiera. 

Jusserand, Jean Adrien Antoine Jules (1855-1932). 
French author and diplomat. Ambassador to 

• U.8.A., 1902-25. 'Was a well-known authority 
on English literature. His works include The 
English Theatre from the Gowpmt to Shakespeare 
(1878), The English Novel (18885, The Literary 

. History of the English up to the . Renaissance 
(1394), and other literary and critical essays. 

Justinian : !. (Flavius Anicius Justianianus) (483- 
505) was the Roman Emperor of the East whose 
fame rests chiefly on his laws. His Corpus 
Juris Civilla remained the accepted text-hook 
of Roman Law to the end of the 9th contun r , 
and is stilt the most important of alj monuments 
of jurisprudence. He reigned from 527 to 505, 

Juvenal (Decimus Junius Juvenalis) (00-140), the 
famous Roman poet and rhetorician of the age 
of Trajan, His sixteen celebrated Satires 
are the finest in classical literature. 


! Kant, Immanuel (1724-1804), German scientist 
| aud philosopher, whose Critique of Pure Demon, 
i published in 1781, was the subject of fierce' 
i discussion, and involved him in trouble with 
j the Prussian Government, as to Ms religious 
! i Hu the i i 1 

l theories he worked out revealed a marvellous 
[ capacity of mind, and his s nvtes were of 
! immense influence in shaping the philosophical 
i thought of the 18th and 19th centuries 
S Kauffman, Angelica, R A, (1741-1807), the 
! famous- Anglo-Bwiss painter, who was:one:of 
: the foundat ion 'members of the Royal Academy, 
i and fcbo first woman H, A. 


yllf 


. Kaulbaoh, Wilhelm von (1805-1874), an eminent 
German painter who iflr^trkted hooka by 


it 
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Kaye-Smith, Sheila (Mrs. Penrose Fry) (b. 1884)}. 
English authoress, well known for her studies of 
tillage life. In her books, mainly drawn from 
the life of Sussex and Romney Marsh, she en- 
dow* her peasants and shepherds with great 
, depth of character and feeling, combined with a 
pervading fatalism intensified by a strong strain 
of rail on' < nth i he m 

Kean, Charles John ilSll-18685, an English actor- 
manager, son of the ti r< dian, Edmund Kean. 
Charier, Kean married Ellen Tree, nod In the 
'fifties played with her in a remarkable series 
of spectacular revivals at the Princess’s Theatre 
in London. 

Keau, Edmund (1787-1383), one of the greatest 
tragic actors in the history of the British stone. 
Keats, John (1705-1821). the great English poet 
who. though dying at the early age of twenty- 
five, produced a number of poems which in 
richness of imagination and beauty of thought : 
are not excelled by anything in the language. His 1 
Odes, his two poems, Isabella and The Eve of 
St. Amies, are exquisite in form and expression. 
Keble, John (1792-1866), an English clergyman 
and poet, whose Christian Year is one of the 
most notable works of its class. 

Keene, Charles (1823-1891), one of the most 
talented of the Punch artists. 

Keith, Sir Arthur, F.R..8. (b. 1806). Pres, of British 
Association, 1927. Rector of Aberdeen Uni- 
versity, 1930-33. Master of the Buckston 
Browne Surgical Research Farm, Dowue, since 
1933. Author of The Antiquity of Man. An 
eminent anthropologist. 

Keller, Helen Adams (t>. i860), American writer, 
Who, as the result of illness, became blind and a 
deaf-mute at the age of 19 months, hut was 
taught to read, write and speak and was gradu- 
ated with honours at Raddiffe College, Mass. 
The complete success of her life is without 
parallel in history, her literary achievements 
being remarkable for even a normal person. 
She has written several books, including The 
Story of Mv We (1902), The World I Live In 
(1908) and Mid-Stream (1930). 

Kellogg, Frank Billings, LL.D. (1850-1937), 
was a .Judge of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national J ustiee. The Hague, 1 930-35. American 
Ambassador to the Court of St. James, 1923-25. 
Secretary of State. U.S.A.. 1925-29 ; chietly re- 
membered as the originator of the Kellogg Pact. 
Awarded Nobel Peace prize, 1929. 

Kelly, Sir Gerald Festus, P.R.A. (b. 1879), a suc- 
: cesHful English portrait-painter whose State por- 
: traitsbf the late King and Queen were exhibited 
at the It.A. in 1945. Succeeded Sir Alfred 
Munnings as President in Dec. 1949. 

Kelvin, William Thomson, Lord, P.C.. O.M., 
G.C.V.O., F.R.S. (1824-1007), the famous 
scientist and inventor. Introduced the dynam- 
icai theory of heat. Shortly afterwards he 
interested himself in submarine telegraphy, ami 
invented numerous important improvements, 
also doing splendid work in the direction of 
electrical invention ; he covered a vast field and 
earned a world-wide reputation. 

Kemble, Frances Anne (" Fanny ,f ) (1809-1893), 
was a noted actress in the early part of the 
19th. century. She was the daughter of Charles 
Kemble (1776-1854), who was also a celebrated 
actor, associated in many appearances with his 
• brother, John Philip Kemble, and their talented 
: 3fster, Mrs. Siddons {q.v.), 

Kemble, John Philip (1757-1823) was a famous 
tragedian, and for many years manager of Drury 
Lane Theatre in London. He was brother to 
Mi's. Siddons (q.v), who first played with — and 
overshadowed— him in 1783. . 

Kempeufelt, Admiral Richard (1718-1782), an 
English naval officer who saw distinguished 
service, and sank with his ship the I?oy«i George 
off Spifchead, through a shifting of the gum 
When refitting which caused the vessel to 
: capsize. Some six hundred of the ship’s com- 
pany perished with their admiral. 

Kempis, Thomas a (1380-1471), name by which 
the German mystic and writer Thomas Ham- 
merken was known, : was a monk, of the St. 
Augustine order, whose life was mainly spent at 
a monastery near Zwolle. He wag the author 
of The ' ta Ion of Ghr f . a work which has 
been translated into all languages, and forms a 
devotional course which is highly valued. 


Kent, William (1 684-1 748), ; a 1 leading figure in 
British art. 1 72ft until middle of eighteenth 
cento ry— architecture, landscape gardening, 
interior decoration, furniture, and painting. 
Strong Italianate influence. Surviving works’ ; 
The Great Hall at. Uolkham, Norfolk, and lay- 
out at R m, O i 1 lure 

Kepler, Johann ( 1571-1 1)80). renowned German as- 
o oniei * istauttoTych . * (ft • 601 

whose measurements he used in working out 
his laws of planetary motion, which are : 3 . 
The planets describe elliptic orbits, of which the ,■ 
.sun' is one focus, 2. The line joining A planet 
to the sun sweeps out equal areas in equal times. 
3. The square of the period of revolution of a 
planet is proportional to the cube of its average 
distance from the sun. 

Kerensky, Alexander FeodoroviCh (b, 1881), 
Russian politician. Prime Minister of the second 
provisional government, July to Nov., 1917, 
which collapsed before the Bolshevik revolution 
and he fled the country. 

Kesseh’ing, Albert lb. 1885). : German general. 
Commanded the Luftwaffe during the invasion 
of Roland in 1939 and of the Low Countries in 
1940. C.-in-C. in Italy from 1943 until be took 
over from Runstodt, on the Western Front in 
March 1945. Serving a life sentence for war 
crimes. 

Keyes, Admiral of the Fleet, Lord, G.C.B., 
K.C.V.G., C.M.G.. D.S.O. (1872-1945). Com- 
modore of the submarine service during war of 
1914-18. and commanded operations against 
Eeebrugge in 1918. Deputy Chief of Nava! 
Staff. 1021-25; Com.-in-Ch!ef Mediterranean 
Station. 1025-28. Director to' Combined 
Operations. 1940-41. 

Keynes, Lord, O.B., M.A., F.B.A. (1883-1946). was 
a brilliant economist; Bursar and Feiiow of 
King’s College, Cambridge ; Editor of Economic 
Journal, 1912—18. Author of Economic Vmsr- 
ouenccs of the Peace. Led the British delegat ion 
to Bret, ton Woods and negotiated the American 
loan agreement of 1945. 

Kidd, Captain William (c. 1645-1701). was a 
famous pirate who. taking advantage of an 
appointment to the captaincy of a British ship, 
engaged in numerous piratical expeditions under 
cover of the English flag. He was hanged at 
Execution Dock in London after a sensational 
trial at the Old Bailey. 

King, Fleet Admiral Ernest Joseph, ¥.S.N. fh. 
1878), C.-in-C. , IJ.S, Fleet, 1941. Chief of 
, American Naval Operations. 1942—15. 

King, Rt. Hon. (William Lyon) Mackenzie, O.M., 
C.M.G. (1874-1960), Prime Minister of Canada, 
1921-25, 1026-30 and 1935-48. 

Ktoglake, Alexander William (1809-91), achieved 
celebrity as a- writer by two works of a very 
different character— Eothen, a charming 'record 
of travel, and a Bistoiy of the Crimean War. 

Kingsley, Charles (1819-1875), an English clergy- 
man and novelist, who gained much popularit.v 
by his numerous novels including Hypatia," 
Westward Ho 1 and' Herewdrd the Wake. He 
was an influential leader of Ubristian Socialism, 
a poet of some ability. 

KiP) tog, Rudyard (1865-1936), poet, novelist, and 
miscellaneous writer. Made himself celebrated 
while yet a youth by some exceedingly clever 
and characteristic sketches of Indian life written 
for the most part while performing journalistic 
duties in India. He subsequently settled in 
London and produced a remarkable mcemSm 
of stories, sketches, ballads, and poems, all 
. marked - by intense vigour. ' Jn 1607 was 
nil t T > prize. 

Kireiihoff, Gustav Robert (1824-87). German 
physicist, improved Wheatstone’s Bridge, and 
, proved. that electricity in a -wire flows as fast as 
1 l t ectrurn analysis on 

a firm basis, and published, among other nefem 
tide works. Researches on the Solar Spectrum. 

Kitchener, ol Khartoum, Field MarahafEati, K,G. ; , : ' 
K.P., G.O.B., O.M. {1850-1016), was a brilliant 
soldier. By h ietoi Omdurman in 189 
lio crusnetl ih# Soudanese cl^rvtffiiee 
avenged General Gordon. In the early stages 

, of the South African Wav ho assisted Lord 
Roberts’ add ; took: over command himself in 
1900. Was C.-in-C., India, 1962-9. On the 
outbreak of war with Germany (Aug. 1914} was 
made Secretary for War, and his splendid work 
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in building m> the army won universal admira- 
tion, Drowned .Tune 5, 1 01 0, hy the torpedoing 
of the Hampshire while on hfe way to Russia. 

Else, Paid (1878-1940), Swiss artist, studied at 
Munich. Paris and Rome and later Ixioame 
Professor at Pfisseldorf Academy. Tie lived in 
a restless, experimental period. His paintings 
are small-scale, delicate dream-world fantasies, 
full of poetical content. 
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Kxupp, Alfred <1812-1887), the famous German 
engineer, founded the great gun factories at 
Essen, which were the largest in the world. By 
his introduction of the Bessemer plan of casting 
steel and the steam hammer into Germany, 
lie brought about an important development 
hi heavy breech-loading suns, and built up 
factories which employed at the, time of his 
death 20,000 workmen. 


mu pouwciu consfMK. ; (learn 20,ono workmen, 

Shelter, Six Godfrey, Bt. (1640-1723), the most Kubelik, Jan (1880-1940), Czech violinist— son 

-- ..'celebrated nort-rait, minfer ■ nf his dn.v.ir, « .—I,.,;,,,..-.,. «... 


celebrated portrait painteF of his day in Eng- 
land, who enjoyed the patronage in succession 
of Charles 1!., dames If., William Iff., Anne, 


‘"'v* (uiik. j ox uieiiiosr,renmvnenmsw«mei«iU! r ;tsot his day. 

and George L He painted the portraits m Kublai Khan (1216-1294). a famous Mogul 

ITIfTrrillAlfJ nf f-.ll 11 if-H?**. ( iliVh n nA wm t «muarr,» •««/» „.i* T T-vv 'V-*. 


the members of. the Kit-Oat Club, and was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Knight, Dame Laara, D.B.E.. R.A., B.W.8., R.B., 
a prominent British painter. Pres, of Sour, of 
Women Artiste, 1931, Iter husband, Harold 
Knight, It. A. <b. 1874), is a distinguished 
portrait-painter. 

Knox, John (1505-1 £72), the famous divine and Re- 


A* 5 ' A*wv.*w.- iM-All,.,. VAM?VI4 ■ V.^JlJUJKst.’-WJSUU 

of a gardener .at Miohle, mear Pragne—who at 
the age of twelve played: in public, and was one 
of the most-renowned i nsfcrumentatistsof. life dav. 

uhlni Wliovi tioif! .1 .. t\ "w c . i 


emperor and grandson of Jenghiz Khan. He 
greatly extender! the Mogul empire hy conquest, 
and lived in unparalleled splendour. 


Lablache, Luigi (1794-18535, a famous lass singer 
and aer,or._ especially popular in London. 'He 


J 1 “‘A juu u., auu iuaor. especially popular m London. He 

toriner, w ho f lived Scotland io mighty religious \ tor some time held the position of singing tutor 
impulses m the reign ot Mary Queen of Scots. ; to Queen Victoria “ 

Sr°5&W» <“ Bvw ”> lb. 1331). ; La Fayette, Harie Joseph Paul Both Yves Gilbert 
uchtnr or Iun«'li % i Moticr, Mar-otaite cIg < 17*17— 

hnife t ' am' 'rV, I s °hlier and humanitarian politician who fought 

k ^^^srsifcy of. Oxford on the side of the Colonists in the American War 

is .iko a wed-known auilinr. jus works i of Independence and on returning to France 
include detect've scones, among widen are ine became C.-in-O. of the National Guard of Part: 


Viaduct Murder and Footsteps at the Lock. 

Knutsford, 2nd Viscount (1855-1931), was Chair- 
man of tlie London Hospital for over 30 years. 
He raised more than £(1,000,000 for its upkeep 
and improvements, thereby earning the sobri- 
quet, The Prince of Beggars, 

Koch, Robert G 843-1010), tiie most noted bacteri- 
ologist of the time, whose discoveries in connen- 


greatly benefited mankind.. lie aim ciosely i fewedteli novelist who was awarded in 1000 ) he 

studied the causes of Asiatic , cholera and of j Nobel Prize for literature, In 1914 was elected 

T cl i, the ilnst woman mentlier of the Swedish Academy. 
m a * ;-.&Q'i 0i , So , v]e r Bnion. Ivan Stepano- ; Lagrange, Joseph Louis, Comte a78fi-l?l8>. a 
in.? - /, 3 !) Buswia s ouf-iteudmg , noted French astronomer and mathematician. 

im.»taij leader,-. in the .second work, war. 1 1, atenfte, Joseph Jerome- Lefrancnis de (1732-1 807 i 
U.-m-u. boviet Army, 1046. i n f-tmnns j ..t 

Korda, Sir Alexander !!>. 1393), Hungarian-born 
Jlriifeh film producer. HU film The Prim's 
Lift: of Henry t II l began a new ora for Dritidi 
films. .Among life other productions arc 


dn Motier, Marquis do (1757-1834). French 
soldier and humanitarian politician who fought 
on the ride of the Colonists in the American War 
of Independence and on returning to France 
became C.-in-O. of the National Guard of Parte, 
By signing the demand that the king summon 
the Mates-Ceneral he became the first leader of 
the French Revolution, hut stood out against Its 
later exec '-in. In iKKi he a,w instrumental In 
setting Louis Phifippeon the French Ihrmui, 

La Fontaine, Jean de (1021-16970, the celebrated 
Frown poet and fabulist. His fables have Sieeu 
translated into all languages, and arc unique. 


(ion^ththe bicilto of Mterrulo -is too LagerlM.lelmX 

]n^ e f.M, e ,t., lliK r' i V n - rt b iI ? Swedish novelist who was awarded in 1909 I he 


a famous French astronomer and director of 
the Paris Oliservatory. lie founded the Lalande 
yearly prize for the best astronomical work or 
observation and wrote a well-known treatise on 
astronomy. 


Vtiiherine the, CrenU The ftctulei Timvernel ; Lamarck, Jesui Baptiste Pierre Antoine dc Monnet 
Jhitips to Chme, and J he Four Feathers. ) ChcvaUtu* ds u?j.i_7aom n,a n*nmina„4 


Things to Cimr, and The Four F others, • Chevalb 
Koscimzko, Tadsuuz Audrzoj Bonawentura (1746- ■ zooiotas 
1817), a Polish general and patriot who aeJjieved I posts h 
great distinction in 1794 by hfe gallant leading of i name ri 
the Polish revoiufionary forces against Russia, j tion of, 
From 1776 to 1783 took parr, in the American ; chief y 
War of Independence. , Jtdwau 

Kossuth, Louis (1,302-1304), a Hungarian patriot 1 Lamb, Ct 
and leader, wiio in the strwqde for bis country's i delight! 
frestiom in ip.pj was for a time suecfr.-.fnl. hut ! are char 
nltimutely had to acknowledge defeat, and fled ! much g, 
first to Turkej- and afterwards to England, j of rural 
where he lived for some years, . I the otlle 

KroisJer, Fritz (b. 1375). tin; world-famous vfolinfet, J five yea 
was born in Vienna, and as a child RhemTd re- ! assist ed 
mariable musical gifts. Made a successful tour i he was f 
of the tJ.fi. A. when only 14. His first .laandon i Lamb, Sir 
appearance wits in 1901. Has rendered great i scientist 
service by his arrangtmento of music for (he i dyuatuh 
vioiin, and he himself wrote a string quartet of ; wove mi 
some note. I Lambert, 1 

Kropotkin, Peter Alcxeivicli, Prince (1812-1621), i conduct 
anarchist, geographer and explorer, who. after , Sadler’s 
a distinguished career in Hussia, his native 1 chorus, 
country, ivas imprisoned for favouring tlie 1 enca in 
poHUcai action of a working men’s association, j 
but escaped, to Ragland. He wrote many im- j 
on sooialfetic and geographical j- 
ned to Itunsia in ICJ7, i 

Johannes Paulus (1825-1604). j at the Se 
“>■ tc.Mit.1, was one of the outstanding I Lundor, W 
figures of South Africa in the last half of the | 
nineteenth century. An a «null boy he accom- i 
panted his family on the Great Trek. He wea 
active in Traitsvaal iioIIUcs for many years, and ; 
served as President from 1888 to Ifloo, His ! 

attitude towards the Uitlanders (Ehgifeh 

other uon-Boar white inhabitants of the T 
vaai) produced much of the 
to the youth African 


**«*«»*''** w AJtfcybiauiCJ X AvnAACi JOLUbVlUVf mWfcuSWk# 

Chevalier de G 744-1326), f fie prominent French 
zoologist who occupied important scientific 
posts in Parte. A precursor of Darwin, life- 
name rests mainly on life theory of (be evolu- 
tion of animate, known as Lamarckism, His 
chief work was the Ilistaire Xaiurelle ihs 
AMmauxtmns Vertfhrrs. 


much geniai humour and an anient love both 
of rural life and London life. He was a clerk in 
the office of the East India Company for thirty- 
five years. In some, of his writings he was 
assisted by his sister, Mary Lamb, to whom 
he was greatly devoted, 

■an*. Sir Horace, F.IL& (1849-1934), a British 
scientist, was the leading authority on hydro- 


scfcnttet, was toe, leading aut-,,,,,, „„ 
dynamics, and did valuable research work on 
wave motions and electricity. 


! Lomuerc, Constant 0.905-511, English composer. 
621), i conductor and critic; musical director of the 
after , Sadler’s Write Uallet.. His lih> (Hands lor 
itivii ■ chorus, piano, and orchestra, shown jazz infiu- 
. Uie l enca in its syncopation, use of pereuasbu 
instruments, and iioteterousncss, 
mead, Frederic (1868-1648), Scottish pianist 
and eomiipser. A pupil of Liszt, and a great 
player of Beethoi eu’s music. Was a professor 
!04). | at the Scottish National Academy of Music, 
ding | Lundor, Waiter Savage (1775-18041, a writer- and 
of strong genius. He wrote a flue poetic 
dy Count Julian in .1812. and in later life 
published several other volumes of poemn. 
The work, by which he is best known, however, 
ms , te hia Imwin&rv Corwermliom. 
and j Landseer, Sir Edwin Henry, It.A. (1802-1873), the 
most celebrated Ennlteh animal oainter of hte 

»e ; . 


*>s. 
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lation of tlie Arabian Nights. Ho was also the to The Sign of the Cross, The Private Life of 
author of a mm e f \r 1 oks dealing with ancien fienryMlII., etc. . ~ i rn 

: Egyptian and Arabic subjects. Mid was one of the ^awMery.Bt. Hon- Sir Ws l&id, s 3^C., G.O-M.Gj, 

■ most prominent Orientalists of the 19th century, (1841-191}>), I remier of Canola from 189S to 

tang, Andrew (1844-1912), Scottish scholar and 1911, and the tothreBch-Cmadian to hold that 
■ : writer of creak versatility, his numerous Works position. An ardent. .Liberal ^Imperialist. 

, * Sly & history - * Pto. - >.• V’ f 

folk-lore, and translations from the classics. notoriety over ine Boart-Lavt! pact nlM. 

X-ang of Lambeth; Moat Rev, and Bfc. Hon.. Cosmo ..Bunt® the German occupation he was tbe-areb 

\s8ordcn' Lang; 1st Baron, P.O.. 6.C.V.O., BB. I French collaborator, and was afterwards tried 
(■t sftr-ioiKi A rnHihishrm of fianteriiiiri”. 1928- I for treason -and shot, . : - . ' : ' 


Gordon Lang. 1st Baron, P.C.. G.C.V.O.. LAD. French collaoorator, and was afterwards tried 
'(1SB4-1945), Archbishop of Canterbury, lib’s- for treason ana shot, 

Isiaitdltreviously of York, 1908-28,' and Bishop Lavery, Sir John, R,A. (1850-1941). was an eini- 
■ ftfWJpv lom-fi.s nent portrait pam ter and of classical subject, 

Langiaiid," william (e. 'l 330-1 400), author of the Pi Pres.^of the Koya For 

alliterative poem The Vision of Tiers tne laiiKOi?, !,>«., 41. 

Pimn'art Lavoisier, Antoine Laurent (1743-17U45, often 

Langley, Samuel Pierpoint { 3834 - 4906 ). American • called the “ father of modern chemfetry.,’’ was 
physicist; astronomer and civil engineer, who born in Pans, and was the first to .establish the 
became assistant at Harvard Observatory in T -laotr^omhTOhon3safpnu^o||micaJactiqn. 
X885. In 1807 he became Director of the Law. Et. Eon. Andrew Bcnar (1858-1923). Con- 
Aliegheny Observatory, and to 1387 Secretary servative statesman, He became laid®!- of the 

of the Smithsonian Institution. Was the Opposition m 1911, Joined; the Coalition in 191m 

inventor of the Bolometer. In 3898 he built a and served as Prime Mimster from 1922 until 

motor-driven, large model aeroplane and made shortly beforelns deathmd92o, _ ; . - • 

the first recorded flight of its kind. Lawrence, David Herbert 0885-1930), one of the 

mgton, Stephen ( 1151 - 3228 ). was Archbishop of . most powerful and onginal of modem novelists, 
Oawterlmrt* from 1218, and -one of the eMef: in- and as a poet ranked among the > best ithiscen- 

struments in forcing the Ms ana Carta from John. tury has produced. Author oi The White Rea- 

tokester. Professor Sir {Edwin) Eay, K.e.B;, M.B., „ eoel:, Sons mid lovers, Jtlie Burned Serpent, etc. 


Allegheny Observatory, and to 1887 Secretary 
•X of the Smithsonian Institution. Was the 
inventor of the Bolometer. In 3890 lie built a 
motor-driven, large model aeroplane and made 
the first recorded flight of its kind, 
tangrton, Stephen (1151-1228), was Arehbishop.of 
Canterbury from 1218, and one of the chief in- 
:: : strutoents in forcing the Magna Carta from John. 
Laiikester, Professor Sir {Edwin) Ray, K.C.Bi, M.JX, 


F.K.8. : (1847-1929), natural historian and bio- Lawrence, .Sir Thomas, P.R.A. (1709-3830), one oi 
legist. 1 ini e Marine Biok * c ble portrait painters of his day, 

eal As ... , a 1 wa Dire ir he Natural Lawrence, Col Fhomas adv, J - 


History Departments of the British Museum; 
President of the BritishAssociation, 1906. 
Lansbury, Et. Hon. Gecirge, P.C. (1889-1910), 
I- irst Commr. of Works, 1929-31. Chairman of 
Parliamentary Labour Party, 1931-35, and 
Leader of the labour Party, 1932-35. M.P. 
Bow and Bromley. 1910-12, and 3922-40. 
Lao-Tsre, one of the ancient philosophers of China, 


known as “ Lawrence of Arabia,” British sol- 
dier, archaeologist and explorer. ' Organised 
and led the Arabs against the Turks in the 
war of 1614-18, Author of The Steen Tiiktrs of 
Wisdom (1926) , of which: an abbreviated edition , : 
.Revolt in the Desert, was published in 1627. 

Lawtker, Sir William (b. 1889), President of the 
National Union of Mineworkers since 1940, 


Who flourished about, 600 b.o. ■ The work upon I Leacock, Stephen Butler (1889-1944), Head oi 


• •• which Sis- fame rests was entitled- The Path to Bent, of Economic*. McGill University, Mon- 
Virtue- - - treal, 1908-36; mtt best known throughout the 

Laplace, Pierre Simon, Margtds de (1749-1827), , world as a, hum orq u vriter. , „ _ . 

French mathematician and astronomer whose Lecky, Et, Hon. William Edward Hartpotej p.M, 
Ta ~. , 1 *■ oi i motions of t 1 ’ 1838 03), a s rial T > 

ami the theory of probability earned him the know u works are J he II istonj of Mnalhhd in Me 
title of “ the Newton of France." Eighteenth Oentitni ana 5 he History of European 

La Rochefoucauld, Francois, Duo fle (1C13-1C80), a Morals. 


renowned French statesman and writer of the ( Leelcrc Me Hautccloque), General Jacques Philippe, 


• Louis XIV. period. His Reflections and Mural j 
■Maxims is a classic, i 

Lasker, Emanuel, Ph.D. (1868-1941), world’s chess 
champion, 1894-1921 — defeated by Capablanea 

Lassale, Ferdinand (3825-04), Gennan socialist. 
Between 1802 and 1864 he conducted an exten- 
sive campaign by oratory and pamphleteering 


Marshal of France (1602-194 7>, French soidiei of 
considerable personal popularity. Was Gover- 
nor of the Cameroon* in declared Sir the 
Free French and later led a Free French force 
from Lake Chad across the Sahara desert to Join 
the ’ Allied ( Forces in ' North: Africa, Liberated 
’Paris in 1944 ; commanded French , troops in 
Irido China, 1946, Killed in air crash in: Algeria 1 . 


with the object of improving the social and Lo Corbusier, pseudonym of (li,n s' c »r 


political status of the poor. He himself was 
wealthy, and lived on a lavish scale, hut his 
sympathy with the poor was genuine, and his 
campaign was Quickly successful. He was 
founder of the German Socialist movement, 
and as such exerted deep influence throughout 
Europe. - His life story forms the basis of 
George Meredith’s novel The Traffic Comedians. 
v Laszio de Lombos, Philip Alexins, M.V.O. {1869— 
1937), the most fashionable portrait painter of 
modern times. President of Royal Society of 
British Artists,' 1930. 


Jeanneret (b. 1887), Swiss-borirFreiich architect 
and town-planner whose works and theories with 
their emphasis on organic planning Imre pro- 
foundly iniiiieneed contemporary lutdiiteeture. 
Architect of the ’‘ ItiultoiitOify ” 'block of flats 
at SIfu'seiiles nnd of Chandigar)i, the new capitif 
now being built for East Punjab. 

Lee of Fareham, Viscount, l>.c„ G.O.B., G.C.S.I., 

' o r 11 " '' j. " 1 i he Admiralty 
1921-22. Minister of Agriculture, 1019-21, 
Presented Chequers Court to the nation as a 
residence for British .‘Premiere. 1917, 


the throne - was condemned as a heretic and 
• burned at the stake, 

Laud, William (1573-1646), an eminent ecclesi- 
astic. who, after filling three rumor bishoprics, 
was made Archbishop- of Canterbury in 1033. 
He did much to direct the policy of Charles I., 
and when trouble followed, he was impeached 


was made at Appomattox in 18(55, 

Lee, S Sit (1859-1926), the gr ' 1 if 

i Sh ikeapearc U g lint editor wit Si 

Leslie Htepi f the Mciinnr < ’ illonts 
Biography, .exercising undivided control over 
the completion of that monumental work during 
the last ten years of its publication, 


to .the Long Parlianient and comnntied to the Leech, John (1817—3864), perhaps the most ponu- 
^^tried fM treason.andfeheadeci. lar of all the Punch artists, whose sketches awl 


Lauder, Sir Harry (MacLennanj (1870-1060), I 
famous singer of Scottish songs and ballads. I 
* nn i wet owi ongs and wr- ” mi s i 
Alighted 1919 for services in raising money for 1 
. war purposes. •• j 

Laughton, .Charles ' {b. 1899), Engibh actor. Has j 


plays, and later took up film work, appearing 


:: : ■ cartoons were the life and eoul of the paper for 
many years, 

Lehar, Franz (1870-1948), Hungarian composer, 
enieily of light operas of the '* Viennese ” type, 
Bis works abound in charming nictodv, mul 
are competently orchestrate Besides toh 
famous The Merry Widow, which 'was first 
t 1 c n 1905, he i i sv Love," Tki 
fount of Luxembourg, Iiva, Framita, Poyanini, 
Jtredenka, The Land of Smiles and HintHUn. 
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'ieffipltz, Gottfried Wilhelm, Freiherr von (1640- 
1716 ), (lurmaji 'writer and- philosopher and one 
of the world : rui« me intellects. Propounded 
: a new sv, stem of-' philosophy, 'in- which 'he main- : 
iained that the ultimate elements of the universe 
are Individual centres of force or monads. 
-Invented the infinitesimal calculus which he 
i, -published to 1684, : independently : of Newton 
whose previbife': work on the same' subject, -'was 
published in 1687. 

te'SEster, Robert Dudley, Earl at (j 531-885, son of 
John Duke of Northumberland (q.v.), was a 
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in education and the arts, and in furtherin'* 
international relations. He was chairman of 
the Governors of Bolton School, President of 
Epsom College and of Caterham School, and ft 
past Pro-Chancellor of Liverpool University, 
He had been President of the London Chamber 
erf Commerce, of the Advertisirur Asocial ion. 

•; of the Institution of Chemical Engineers, and of ; 
the Society of Chemical Industry of which hi: 
was 1945 Medallist, Wrote the standard 
biography of his father, V iscount- Leverhulme, hy 
, t ^ I ' ?,7). 


Leighton, Lord. Pdi.A. (iSSO-fifi), a successful 
English painter and sculptor 'who chiefly-adhered' 
, i i ’ 1 was . his 

extreme delicacy ' of finish and splendour of 
colour. Among his more famous paintings .are 


critic, Prof, of Poetry, Oxford ITniv., 15151.: 
Besides various poetical works has published: 
translations of The Georgia* ami The Amrfd of 
Virgil'; also -detective novels under pseudonym 
of Nicholas Blake. 


Vmim Bimvbmy, Clytemneslra, and The Lewis, Clive Staples, (b. 1898), author of various 


Garden of the Ilewnhl?*. 

Lely, Sir Peter UM8-80), the fanioiB painter to 
: whom we owe so many of the port raits of the 


books of popular theology, such as The'Serew- 
taw. ‘Letters and The Great JJworer, and of the 
medieval study Alletmv oj Late. --■ . 


thet Charles il, H ,,1- is, Sinclair 18 515 n Amt can luthor 


nd his proper mu t i i 1 d< r sm 
benim Vladimir Ilyich Ulyanov {I S70— 1024) . 5 .an 

from 

: 1893-191 7 both “ Underground *' in Russia and 
abroad. It was hi this period that the nrrclu- 
iionary Sodal-Demoorstic party was formed. 
1 u ?o nisi; evolutionary it" 
known as the Bolsheviks, developed wiihiu this 
, party ami Lenin was its leading spirit,. In 


e i t r i h 

his superb novel of provincial American life 
Main Street, by which lie became recognised as 
a new force in American literature. In 1922 
Babbitt: confirmed his reputation. In it he 
ruthlessly satirised the 300 per cent, disciple of 
American Bio Business, and added a new term, 
" Babbitry,” to the American language. 
Awarded the Nobel Prize for literature, MSI. 


April 1917 Lenin returned to 1 Liagua At Khan, The Hen., SLA. (-1895-1951), 

1917 November Revolution the Provisional I Prime Minister of Pakistan and- Minister of 
i - > i , ef i\ > « i « i’ i snt < temin- 

- and Lenin became President of the new Govern- I ion in 3 047, Educated in England, took law 
ment, the Council of People's CommissarK— the : degree at Oxford and called to the Bar. 

- Sovnarkom. ' From 1917 to hi- death in 1924 Closely associated .with Mr. JhmalH he took 

Lemu rtinaiiud the active head of the Russian j leading part' in the negotiations for the Par- 

Soviet Government. ! Ulioning of India in two dominions. Assassi* 

Leonardc da Vine! U ne of t he grt-u uateu at 1 i i i r £ l 

> , ra u e - io world ms known, Hi- t Rev Dr. John Scott, C.H., M.A., DID, 
painter, sculptor, architect/ scientist, engineer * (b. 1854), founder of the. Bermondsey Settle-' 

I nrusieiai 1 , e painter c nfc J15 joii i it ! mrt 

Last Supper, Mona Lisa, and other great works. I llerim ; leader of Progressive Party on L.O.C., 
Leonidas was king of Sparta ar. the -time of the in- \ 3918-28; a, former President of the National- 

va-irnm i!iu_i c io Xerxes, i-0 i* o , ami led the j Free Clmrch Council. 

t ii t irt ’c St- e-of, r Gen. of t Unite 

Lermontov, Mikhail Yurevich (1814-41), great i Nations 1946-32. Formerly a leading Nor- 
Russian sm , < • f , i u It the t egluni itician and I gn Mir ter, 194 i 

casus for the passionate, revolutionary poem ; Llebermann, Max (1847-1935), German impression* 
addressed to Caar Nicholas T, written on the I 1st -painter. Among his Un©t pictures .are 

■death of Pushkin. He has often been called the I The Hast Spinner, The Woman with Goats, awl 

poet of the Caucasus, for the stem, mounUdntms i The Xet-Menders. ' 

country of his- youth and exile had & great j Li. Hung Chang (1828-1901), an enlightened 


degree at Oxford and called ' to .the Bar. 
Closely associated .with Mr. JhinalR lie took 
leading part dn the negotiations for the par- 
titioning of India in two dominions. Assassi- 
nated at Rawalpindi, Oct., 1951, 

Udgett, Rev. Dr. John Scott, DIO, 

> - foi 'ii 1 th liermor Settle- 

/ - n) ;• Joii t ' h ' , i r 

ilnruo ; ; Rader of Progressive Party on L.O.C., 
3918-28; a, former President of the National- 
Free Church Council, 


ini! uen«j on his poetry. His novel A Etta of 
■our Time was written while he was at St. Peters- 
burg • 1889 Lost l s lift ins duel, 
le Sage, Alain Rend (1668-1747), -author of the 
-■:-- :i famous:^tdte..CiI- Bias andLe JWafcfe Bctiteuz, 
also a draniatist of polo, 

Leslie, Charles Robert, R.A. (1704-18591, an 
eminent British painter ; >r ihu-ed many not- 


Cbinese statesman jenc-r. x i 1 r 
ability rose from a humble position to be Cbitf 
Minister, and exercised almost supreme control 
for a number of j*ears, , . 

Lffisurne, John (1614-57), an English political 
agitator and pamphleteer, who became the 
leader of the Levellers, the democratic party in 
the 'English Revolution, 


able pictures, including The Plan-Seen-?: from j Linacre, Thomas fe. 1460-15245, humanist scholar 
Hamlet, Savcko Puma ami the Buchers, etc, ' > and 'physician, founder of the College of Physi- 

Lessens, Vieomta Fordlnand da .11805-94), am clans. Published translations of Galen’s works, 

engineer of large ideas who, while Vice-Consul at Lincoln, Abraham (1809-05), was a native of 
Alexandria, conceived the plan of the Suez Kentucky ; in early life he became a lawyer. 
Canal, which v vas completed in 1 * I and \ returned to ugre 1840 fror 

afterwards projected the - original Panama Springfield, Illinois, and in 186 X was elected 

Canal, which failed. Kith Preside f the United States, * 

Lessing, Gotthold Ephraim n 729-SI), a noted delivered his famous anti-slavery pronounce- 

German -critic and < m «- ose mast «f hlch-led t ie Civil War of \ 
ceU-hrated work was his-Laocoon. • ! In 1864 he was re-elected, ami in the following ■ 

le erhnhne of the Western Isles, 1st Viscount! ye r was assa natod by John Wi os Booth 


nilever, v, for ma > rs prominent as a ’ t , r seasot tad pe, London te 
iinsi Hi t a of affairs and one'.c , 4 ea, from- 1837 a n 
the most practical exponent of the indtistrial ! Lindsey of Birker, Alexander Dunlop, 1st 'Baron, 
partners! ip movement j’ te b* 1 < . C.B.U t »-c r M Sliol Colieg 

Sta: rd House , w < ,< star Hot e) to tl n 1924-49 i 1 „ i - < Moral Phi 

oat 'or-the pnrptraes of London M m hi soph i t <■ > \ 


Stafford House' (now Jatneaster Hoiael to the i Oxford, 1924-49 
cation for the purposes of London Museum (<?.».), 1 soph} - , Glasgow 
la, an up, 2nd d uii an ofo the Wes a Isle . • o i i u> fa v 

H&8S-1949). Educated at Eton and Trinity of many nooks chi teligii 
Co!)., Cambridge (M.A.). Don of 1 st Viscount j Linklatcr, Erie, J4, 
r ,'u ir t Let Brothers « Uni r r \ t t > s , j 

' sit nn _j wn actniues m the wot Id a r he novels. Juan 

business, he took great', interest in public life. • and the play, Ct 


niversity, 1035-38. Author 
igitm ancl philosophy. 
J.L-.D. (b, 1899J. Scottish 
ghf, whose works include 
mrtea and Private A mela, 
in Hear in. 
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tinman;;. Carl von Linne (1707-7S), a tireless] 
fewediflh doctor and scientist w ho became one ] 
of the most- distinguished of naturalists, and 
thn founder of modern botany. Hfe Svstema 
Naturm was published in 1735. and other 
monumental works followed. First to expound 
the true principles for defining genera and species, 
titppi.f Fra Filippo one of the great 

artiste of the Italian anatrocento, whose frescoes 
can be seen in Prato Cathedral. His son 
Filippino (1457-1504) was equally Rifted and 
executed many great, works, including frescoes 
5 tin: the Carmine. ( Florence, and the altar-piece 
Firgin and Sands in the tJffszi Gallery. -y 
■ILippmaani Gabriel (1845-1021), French: physicist* 
whoso more important work was in the field 
: ; : of colour photography. His numerous inventions 
include the capillary-electrometer, which bears 
his name, and many other delicate instruments. 
■■■■.5 During the Great War he invented an apparatus 
to enable navigators to detect the presence of 
submarines. Awarded the Nobel Prize for 
Phvsies, 1908. 

Lippmsnu, Walter (h. 1889), American journalist, 
whose column in the New York Herald Tribune 
has a wide influence. Particularly interested 
in Foreign Affairs, on which he has written a 
large number of boohs. 

Upton, Sir Thomas Johnstone, pi, K.C.V.O, (1850- 
1931). after art adventurous early career in 
America, started shopkeeping in Ms native 
Glasgow, .and in course of a few years became 
the largest shopkeeper an the world. Was re- 
nowned for his charities, and his attempts to 
win the America’s Yachting Gup, 

Lister, Lord, P.C., O.M., F.'E.S. {1827-1912!, I 
achieved, renown for his discovery of the anti- ] 
septic treatment which has accomplished so | 
much on behalf of surgery, pres, of Royal ] 
Sooy. 1895-1900; and of British Assn. 1898. 
Liszt, Franz (1811-88). Hungarian pianist and 1 
. composer, whose brilliant, playing astonished 
and delighted Europe and rather overshadowed - 
his importance as a composer. He originated 
the symphonic poem. His daughter Cosima 
married Wagner. ' 

Litvinov, Maxim Maximovich (1870-1052), promi- 
nent Russian diplomat and statesman. Was • 
. Soviet Diplomatic Asent to .Great Britain, 1017, | 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs, 1929-39. Chief 
of the. Foreign Affairs International. Bureau of 
. the Centra! Committee of the Communist Party 
Nov," 1939 to 1941. Soviet Ambassador to 
United Suites, 1941-43, 

Livingstone, Dr. David (1813-73), the great 
Scottish explorer and missionary, whose dis- 
coveries In Africa included the course of the 
Zambesi, the Victoria Fails, and Lake Nyasa. 
He opened up Centra! Africa to the influences of 
Christianity, and stirred the public conscience 
to the horrors of the Slave Trade, In 1871 
considerable apprehension, was felt In regard to 
hi? fate, but he was discovered by H. M, Stanley 
st TJJijt near Lake Tanganyika. 

Llewellyn, Sir William, G.C.Y.O., e.a. <1863- 
1941), President of the Royal Academy, 1928- 
■38, a portrait, painter of many notable sitters. 
LI<?ytI, Marie (I87CM.922), English pmslo-kall 
artist, and genius of Cockney comedy, beloved 
■ for her great art and abounding generosity. 
Lloyd George of Dwytor, Earl, Q,M. (1863-194M. 
Chairman of the Liberal Party, 1924-31. 
Prime Minister, Deo. 1916-22. M,p, for 
Caernarvon ' 1890-1944. In 1005 was made 
President of the Board of Trade. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. from 1908 to 1910, Jntaodueed 
the National Insurance Bill in 1911. In financ- 
ing the war up to June, 1.225, he showed great 
: : v capacity. On the .formation of the Coalition 
Government' bo became Minis! or of Munitions, 
and, on the death of Lord Kitchener, Secretary 
for War. As a War Premier he displayed 
■ activity, resourcefulness, and driving power, 
which proved a tremendous influence in bringing 
about the defeat of Germany ; and at the Peace 
Conference, in conjunction with Clemeuceau 
and President Wilson, he was a master spii 
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siandim, was written just before the revolution 
of 1.688 and published in liiflO. Other writings "M. 
. include ; Letters oti Tolemtkm, Treatises t,n 
Government, and Education. 

Lockspeiser, Sir Ben, K.G.B., JLB.S. (b. 1802),. tef 
Secretary to t he Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research, previously Chief Scientist, • 
Min. of Supply. Designed the balloon barrage 
and organised Brit in’s VirjDefen es, 

Lodge, Sir Oliver Joseph, D.Sy. F.R.S, (1851-1940), ■ : : 
Principal of Birmingham University 1900-19. 

A great scientist who -was interested in psychical ' 
research, : ami . one of (the first to demonstrate ; rife 
the possibility of wireHsa cmnimmicatien. 
"WafiFrof. of Physics in University' College, Liver- 
pool, 1881-1900. 'president, British Association*-' 
1913-14 or of J’.; 

Lombroso, -Cesars, MG), (1836-1909). famous c 
Italian criminologist ; in 1889 published his : . 
monumental work JAmrtw ddimumk, in which 
he put forward the theory that there was a 
definite criminal type which could be distin- 
guished from the norma! type, both anatomic* 
ally and psychologically. He did much by his fi 
writings to hasten prison reform. 

London, John Griffith t" Jack ”) (1876-1910, an 
American novelist who led an adventurous 
life on fishing ami sealing vessels md in the 
Klondyke goldfields and as a war correspondent 
in Japan,. Korea and Manchuria, 1904, and . 
Mexico, 1914. He also tramped through- 
; out U.B.A. ami Canada. Wrote many popuiar f 
novels and fining booK of adytiriu . 

Longfellow,- Henry Wadsworth (1 807-82), an 
Ami ri i oe vho produt a number of 
volumes of poetry of great purity of thought 
and beauty of -language. Author of Hitmaiho. 
Lonsdale, 6th Earl of, KG.. Gi T.O, <1 857-104 4 i. 
was a well-known sportsman whose special ip. 
teretes were hor a ucutg, hunting ami boring. - 
the Lonsdale belts bavins been founded Itr him. 
Lopokova, Lydia (b, 1892), Russian (lancer who ' 
was a famous member of the Diaghilev Ballet, 
and excelled 

Among her outstanding successes wore ■ The . - 
Fire . Bird, Carnival, The Goad- Unsown 4 
■ Ladies and. The Skopina Princess, ■■ In 1925 she 
married James Maynard Keynes, t - 
mist, and retired from the stage. 

Loti, Pierre (1850-192,'!), pseudonym of the famous 
French no relist Louis Marie Julien Viand, whose • 
works are noted for their excellent prose and a 
charm peculiarly life own. expressing an emo- 
tional sympathy with primitive nature. His 
mostsfamQUii books are -The Iceland .Fishermen fi 
and Madame Chrysanthemum. . •• .■ .■ ■':■ , 

Louis IS. (1214-70), St. Louis, king of France, 
crusader, and peace-maker, fulfilled the medieval 
idea! of the knightly king. Memoirs by the Aire 
de Joinville, ■ ■ 

Louis XIV. (1638-1715) reigned over France from 
1643 to Ills death. He was responsible for ■ •• 
>rrupti g Charles JJ for t m , . m oi i 
the Huguenots, the repeal of the edict of Nantes. 

. and for the war of the Spanish Succession. He . 
was a sensual, luxury-Joving king, but- en- 
couraged arte and literature. 

Louis XV, (1710-74), called the Well-Beloved. 

• Was the ' most licentious of ids race, and an • 
inveterate hater of England. 

Louis XVI. (1754-03), was the apathetic &ud ms- ■ . 
fortunate French king who married Marie 
Antoinette, allowed his country to be swayed by 
first one statesman and then another, nn til at last 
he saw himself divested of every bhred of power 
by the Revolutionists. How he and bis Uu&cn 
were subsequently imprisoned and sent- to the ' 
Kmilot-me all students of French history know. 

Louts, Joe (b. 191 i v oriel's heavy e'giit oxi 
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His daughter Lady Megan Lloyd George was 
. Liberal ILF, for Anglesey from 1920 to 1951. 
Locke, John (1632-1704), one of the great English 
liberal philosophers and founder of empiricism, 
the doctrine that all knowledge is derived from 
- experience. His chief work in theoretical 
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Low, Archibald Montgomery, D.fee, tb. 1886), & 
ta, i u d 8 ( feh entlsfc who has i a r , 
inventions to_ his Credit connected with 
witslesn, television* coal and petrol 
->■ 'wuu'' id pt wc - eket ppa .*u 
Low, David. Alex urn- Ce fl b lb'll), rhe v t’l- 
. known cartoonist, creator of Colonel Blimp. - 
Joined the Ai a ieeler Chim . t 
having previously been on the staffs of the 
l U'h Bet i ami livening Manila d. 


X.owell, Janies Russell (1319-91), an American Pacific area. Supreme Commander for Allied 

writer and poet of singular power and humour. Powers in Japan since 1945, and for U.N. forces 

Loyola, St. Ignatius (1491-3.500), was the founder in Korea campaign, 1950-51. Relieved of his 
of the order of Jesuits. commands in the Far East by President 

Lucretius (Titus Lucretius Caros) (99-55 b.c.), Truman in April 1951. 

great Roman poet of antiquity, whose life-work Macaulay, Rose (b. c. 1895), an English authoress 
was the poem On Nature (Be rent® natural and literary critic whose stories of English life, 
in six books, the first two of which set out, the marked with lively humour, and touched with 

atomic theory of matter as understood by Eplcu- happy satire, are well known. Among her 

rus. literary successes are Potter ism. Dangerous Ages, 

Ludendor!, General Erich von (1805-1937), was Told by an Idiot, Orphan Island and other novels 
Chief of Staff, and shared with Hindcnbnrg noted for their keen satirical wit and devastat- 

the military leadership of Germany during the ing exposure of the follies of her time. 

Great War. Was largely responsible for the Macaulay, Thomas Bnbington, Lord (1890-59), the 


victory of Tannenberg and the overwhelming 
successes of 1915. 

Ludwig, Dr. Emil (1881-1048), author of many 
historical works, including biographies of 
Goethe, Beethoven, Bismarck, Napoleon, and 
'Lincoln,. The Nads publicly burned his hooks. 
Lived for several years in the U.S.A. and died 
at Ascona in Switzerland. 

Lugard, Frederick, Lord U85S-1045), the African 
administrator, was a man of abounding energy, 
initiative, tact and firmness, and possessing con- 
siderable military abilities. Helped to build up 
the British dominions In tropical Africa 
(Ny&sataml, Uganda, Nigeria) and to establish 
the principles of British African administration, 
notably the system of “ indirect rule ” through 
native rulers. In 1922 published the Dual 
Mandate in Tropical Africa, which set out, the 
thesis that Europe Is in Africa for the reciprocal 
benefit of her own industrial classes and the 
native races. 

Lather, Martin (1483-1546), the great German 
Reformer. Was ordained a priest in 1507. 
Became Professor of Theology at t he University 
of Wittenberg and until 1517 was an orthodox 
Roman Catholic. His first idea of revolt 
occurred when he saw indulgences being sold, a 
practice which he openly condemned. For 
this he was excommunicated, and summoned 


most brilliant historian of the Victorian era. 
His fame was assured by his Essays and Lavs of 
Ancient Home, and his History did more than 
confirm it. He was a son of Zachary Macaulay 
(1763-1838), the anti-slavery agitator, and sat 
in Parliament as member for Caine for some 
years, also serving for five years as a member of 
the Supreme Council of Calcutta. On bis home- 
coming, he again entered Parliament as member 
tor Edinburgh, and gained a new celebrity by 
his speeches. He at different times filled the, 
offices of Paymaster-General and Secretary for 
War. Both Lord Macaulay and his father lie 
buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Macbeth, according to Holiiished's Chronicle, was 
the usurping Scottish king who succeeded 
Duncan, whom he murdered. Macbeth was 
stain by Duncan's sort Malcolm in 1056, after a 
reign of seventeen years. His history forms the 
subject of Shakespeare’s celebrated tragedy, 

MacCarthy, Sir Desmond, F.R.S.L., Hon. D.IJtt., 
Hon. LL.D. (1877-1952), journalist and critic 
who became dramatic critic to The Speaker, 
1904, and The Nnr Statesman, 1913, where he 
soon made a reputation both for the substance 
and style of his writings. He edited The New 
Quarterly, 1007-19 and later Life and Letters. 
Latterly was literary critic to The Sunday 
Times. I'A hit ■'■Co 


before the Diet at Worms, where he made a ] McCarthy, Justin (1830-1912). Irish politician 


memorable defence. He then separated him- 
self from the Roman Catholics, and began to 
preach the Reformed Religion, life doctrine 
being formulat ed in the confession of Augsburg. 


novelist, and historian, from 1879 to 1398 was 
a prominent -member of the Irish Party hi 
Parliament, succeeding Mr. Parnell in 1890 la 
the leadership of the party. 


He lived to see the principles of the Reformation McCormack, (Count) John (1884-1945), was the 


widely established-. 

Lutyens, Sir Edwin Landseer. O.M., K.C.I.E., R.A. 
(1889**1.944), was a famous architect; designer 
of the Cenotaph ; New Delhi ; new British Em- 
bassy, Washington ; Roman Catholic Cathedral 
Liverpool, etc. One of the principal architects 
for the Imperial War Graves Commission. Pres, 
of the Royal Academy, 1*38-43. 


world famous Irish . tenor who became si 
naturalised Amereiari citizen in 1919; received 
a Papal peerage as Count from Plus SI in 1928. 

Macdonald, Flora (1722-90), attracted much 
romantic interest by her bravery in conducting 
Prince “ Charlie " to the Isle of Skye, when he 
was pursued. She afterwards married and 
settled in America, but ended her days in Skye. 


Lycurgus, the Spartan legislator, who flourished MacDonald, Rt Hon, James Ramsay (1866-1937) 


about 844 b.c., and drew up a series of laws 
which endured for 700 yea®, 

Lyell, Sr. Charles, Bt„ F.R.S. (1797-1875), dis- 
tinguished geologist and author of Principles of 
tkoldy y. He was a supporter of the Darwinian 
theory, ■„ ;V-m. 

Lysenko, Trofim (b. 1898), Russian biologist, who 
developed a successful- process of Scientific farm- 
ing (verisaiisatiori), , His concept of genetics, that 


of bumble Scottish birth, rose to be Prime 
Minister in the first two Labour Governments, 
1924 and 192H-31. From 1931-35 led a 
National Government formed, te a result of the 
economic crisis. Was the first leader of the 
Labour Party, 190(1-14, and again from 1922 to 
1.931, His son, Malcolm -MacDonald (b. 1001), 
has been Dominions Secretary, High Com- 
missioner in Canada, and Gor.-Gen, of Maiaya, 


environmental experiences can change heredity, MeDougall, William, F.K.S. (1871-1038), British 


though; accepted as ah .official dogma in Soviet 
Russia, is discredited In scientific circles outside 
the TJ.S.S.R.; Chief scientific director of Soviet 
Agrie. ; Vice-pres. Supreme Soviet of U.S.B.R, 
-Heredity ami its 'Variability' was publ. in 1943, 
Lytion, Edward George Earle Buiwer, 1st Baron, 


iwyehologfefc. Professor of Psychology at 
Harvard University 1020-27, and Duke Univer- 
sity, North Carolina 1927-38. Wrote many 
important works including Body and Mind, 
1911, The Group Mi M. 1920, Outline of Psycho- • 
logy, 1928, if ' odd Chaos, 1031. 


'P»(L;G.O,M,G. {ljS(^f^h n-iwblifle’noveltetand Machiavelll, Niecolo (1469-1527), a Florentine 


i dramatist, whose roman tie stories made him 
famous, and included The Lad Days of 

Pompeii, and The Cartons. 


diplomatist and historian, whose book, IlPriif- 
cipe, has maintained its celebrity as a: masterly 
etposltionof. the method of governing- -by artifice. 


Lyiton, Sir Henry Alfred a 867-1936), was a noted Mackail, Prof. John William. -G.M. -(1850-1046); 
ivBrifeh actor who scored many successes, cldeily was a distinguished British classical scholar 
playing Gilbert and Sullivan roles. who was Prof, of Poetry at Oxford, 1906-11, 

> and translated the Odyssey. Father of Denis 

M Muckail lb 1892), no veils md short-story 

writer, the ssuthor of Greenery stml, and Angela 
Macadam, John London (1750-1836) was a Scot- Tbirkell (b, 1800), afeo a novelist. 

1 1 t ! . - r < it t Wt’> n Jol V \ t 

r • ri. wldrt ,« n Wife made a I 1881 ), Gov.-On. of Australia 1947-1952. 
great improvement in read travel. i 

MacArthur, General Douglas, Hon. G.C.B.. D.SLC.. i Mackenzie, Sir (Edward Montague) Compton. 
kU-M ieri idk i 1 < i i r i, i ! >. > presei 
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McNaughton, Gen. Hon. Andrew George Late, 
C.H., D.S.O. (b. 1887), Canadian soldier, poli- 
tician, electrical engineer, and representative 
on the U.N. Atomic Energy Commission. 
Macready, William Charles (1798-1878), was the 
outstanding tragic actor of his time and was 
extremely successful in Shakespearian and 
Other rfiles. 

Maeterlinck, Count Maurice (1868-194!)), the cte- 
: tinguished Belgian poet and critical writer. His 
: principal works are La Princesse MaUine, Pelleas 
et Melimnde, La Sac/esse ei la Desiinie, it he 
Blue Bird and 27ic Burgomaster of Stilemonde. 
Magellan, Ferdinand (e. 1480-1521). a famous Por- 
tuguese navigator, and commander of the first 
expedition (1519) to sail round the world. 
Maintenon, Francoise d’Aubigne, Marquise de 
(1635-1719), after being the wife of the poet 
Scarron, drifted into Court circles, and so fasci- 
nated Louis XIV, that he ultimately married 
her. At his death she retired to a convent,. 
Malan, Hon. Daniel F„ P.D. !b. 1874), succeeded 
General Smuts as Prime Minister of South 
Africa after the 1948 General Election. En- 
tered the Union Parliament in 1917 and event- 
ually became leader of the Nationalist Party 
.’ and political rival of General Smuts. 

Malibran, Marie FMicite (1808-30), was one of the 
most famous operatic singers of her time, 
v Malory, Sir Thomas (c. 1430-70), compiled the 
. Morte d’ Arthur, which was printed by Caxton 
\ in' 1485, and relates the story of King Arthur 
and the Knights of the Pound Table. 

■ Malthas, Thomas Hohert, F.R.S. (1766-1884), 

an English clergyman and political economist 

■ who in his essay on The Principle of population 
. proposed to limit the, increase of population by 

discouraging marriage and otherwise. 

Manet, Edouard (1832-83), French Impressionist 
■ painter, who knew the melodic values of colour 

■ and harmony and the use of grey tones. His 
pictures Olympia and Lola de Valence have been 
acclaimed masterpieces. 

Mann, Thomas !b. 1875), noted German author 
whose works were publicly burned by the Nazis. 
Became A naturalised citizen of TJ.S.A, in 1938. 

, : ; His daughter Erika is the wife of W. H. Auden. 

; the poeti : Author of The Magic Mountain ; 
Bvdicnbradks ; Nobel prizewinner, 1929. 

1 Maura Tom (1856-1941), was a prominent British 
: Labour leader for more than 50 years. 
Mannerhelm, Field Marshal, Baron Carl Gustaf 
Emil (1867-1951), Finnish soldier and states- 
man, originally held high commands in the 
Russian army, but helped to establish an 
independent Finnish State at the end of the 
first world war and fought to preserve that 
:. independence against Russia. 1039-40. Served 
as President, 1944-40, and negotiated the 
Finnish: peace settlement with Russia. 

Manning, Henry Edward, Cardinal (1808-92), 

■ Cardinal Archbishop of XVestcttinster 1875-02, 
was a prominent Anglican Churchman up to 
1851, when he joined the Church of Rome. 

■ Mansfield, Katherine (1890-1923), well-known 
short-story writer. Wife of John Middieton 
Murray, the author and literary critic. Bliss 
(1920), The Garden Party (1922), and The 
Dove's Nest (1923), contain most of her stories. : 
Manson, Sir Patrick, G.C.M.G., M.D., F.R.S. 

(1844-1922), an eminent physician who speciat- 
: ised in parasitology and became physician and 
medical adviser to the Colonial Office. He was 
the first to formulate the hypothesis that the 
malarial parasite was transmitted by the 
mosquito. The joint work of Sir Patrick 
Manson and Sir Ronald Ross rendered habitable 
vast areas of the earth hitherto closed. 

Manuzio, Aldo Rio (1450 ?~1516), Italian .printer, 

' founder of the Aidine press in Venice, which for 
Just over a century issued books famed for their 
beautiful type and bindings. 

Mao Tse-Tunsr (b. 1893), Chairman of the Chinese 
Communist Party since 1986 and first chairman 
of the Central Government of the People’s 
Republic of China, formally established at 
Peking in October 1949, following the military 
defeat of the Nationalist forces. 

Marat, Jean Paul (1743-93). one of the leading 
actors In the French Reign of Terror. Killed 
by Charlotte Corday. C w 

Marconi, Marchese Gulielmo, lion. G.C.V.Q. (1874- 
:■: 1937), was an ingenious Italian electrician who 


was educated at Leghorn and Bologna. Coming 
to England,: He studied with Sir William Preace 
and in 1896 brought forward an apparatus by 
which be succeeded in sending wireless mes- 
sages. In 1902 succeeded in t ransmitting trans- 
oceanic messages. Established a public wire- 
less telegraph service across the Atlantic in 
1907. Awarded Nobel Prize for Physics. 1909. 
Marco Polo. (See Polo, Marco.) 

Marcus Aurelius Antoninus (121-180), the greatest 
of Roman emperors and a disciple of the stoics. 
Maria Theresa (1717-80), a woman of remarkable 
strength of character and ability, succeeded her 
father Charles VI., as Austrian Impress. She 
was an enlightened ruler and has been called a 
“ benevolent despot.” 

Marie Antoinette Josephs Jeanne (1755-93) was 
daughter of the Empress Maria Theresa and the 
Emperor Francis I. of Austria, and became wife 
of Louis XVI, of France. She entered with 
spirit into the gaiety of French Court life, and 
drew down upon herself much popular hatred in 
consequence. In the terrible events which 
followed the outbreak of the Revolution she was 
one of the chief sufferers, but bore her fate with 
dignity and resignation, and met her death on 
the scaffold with unflinching courage. 

Marie Louise (1791-1847), daughter of Francis I. 
of Austria, became wife of Napoleon in 1810. 
and bore him a son. ( See Napoleon II.) 

Marius, Cams (e.c. 155-88), was one of the most 
distinguished Roman generals, a tribune of the 
people, pnetor, and six times Consul. He was 
Proprietor of Spain in 114 b.c. ) 

Mark Antony. (£>«« Antonius, Marcus,) 
Marlborough, John Churchill, 1st Duke oi (1650- 
1722), brilliant soldier, the victor of Blenheim. 
Ramillies, Oudenarde. and Malnlaquet. Married 
to Queen Anne’s favourite, Sarah Jennings. 
Marlowe, Christopher (1564-93), one of the 
greatest of the Elizabethan dramatists. His 
principal plays are Dr. Paustus, Tamhurlaine 
the Great, Edward II„ and The Jew of Malta. 
He was killed In a tavern brawl at Deptford. 
Marryat, Captain Frederick (1792-1S48), an exceed- 
ingly popular writer of sea stories. Author of 
Peter Simple, The King's Own, Jacob Faithful, 
and The Children of the N mo Forest, 

Marshall, General George Catlett (b. 18805, out- 
standing American soldier arid statesman. 
Sec. of Defence, 1950-51 ; Chief of Staff of CJ.S. 
Army, 1939-45. After serving as special envoy 
to China 19 (5-47, was Sec, of State until his 
resignation in January 1949. Showed great 
| vision and determination and carried out a bold, 
constructive policy. Initiated the American 
offer of aid to Europe, which led to the European 
Recovery Programme. (.Sec A Citizen’s Guide.) 
Martial (Marcus Valerius Martialis) (43-104) was 
born at Bilbilis In Spain, but spent the greater 
part of his life in Rome, where he acquired much 
fame as a poet arid epigrammatist, 

Marvell, Andrew (1620-78). English poet, satirist 
and diplomatist, friend of Milton, who was best 
known for his many prose satires and lampoons, 
Marx. Heinrieh Karl (181S-83). German philo- 
sopher and socialist and lifelong partner and 
friend of Engels with whom lie collaborated in 
writing many important works cm socialism and 
in developing his theories of dialectical mater- 
ialism. After being expelled from the conti- 
nent he settled iu London where he wrote his 
) monumental work Das Communism 

is based the teaehii < ! wx. 

Mary I. (1510-58), daughter of Henry VIII, arid 
; ^Catherine Of Aragon. ; Was Queen of England 
. from 1653 to her death, : She , Was a si Tenuous 
Roman /Catholic, and entirely: reversed the v 
religious order of things during her brief reign, 
persecuting, imprisoning, and burning at the . 
stake many of the Brotestarit reformera,^ nearly 
three hundred persons being put to death as 
heretics. She married Philip of Spain in 1554. 
Marv H (1662-34/. daughter of James II Came 
to the English throne in 1689, having been 
married to Iter cousin, William of Orange, 
eleven years previously. After assenting to 
the “ Declaration of Rights, ” 1 : they : 1 raigiied : 
jointly until her demise. 

Mary, H.M. Queen, K.G., K.T..G.C.V.O. (b. 1807), 
Queen Consort of George V. 

Mary, Queen of Scots (1542-87), was a daughter 
of James V. of Scotland, and was married 
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to the Dauphin of France at sixteen Tears of 
'age,, and' lived at the French Court. On the 
death of her husband in 1560 she returned to 
Scotland, and for a time was the acknowledged 
Queen of the Soots. In 1565 she married Lord 
Darnley, and thenceforward from one cause 
and another her entanglements increased. 
Jealous of Rizzio, the Queen’s Italian secretary. 
Darnley had him murdered in Holy rood Palace, 
in the presence of the Queen and twelve 
months later Darnley himself was murdered 
by Both well, who married Mary three months 
afterwards. The Scottish nobles, angered by 
these various acts, rebelled against Mary, and 
she was made prisoner and confined in Loch 
Leven Castle, compelled to abandon Boihwell 
and to sign an Act of Abdication in favour of 
her son. Escaping to England, she sought the 
protection of- Elizabeth, • but that monarch 
refused to give her her freedom, and imprisoned 
her for the next nineteen years in various 
castles, and ultimately had her beheaded on 
a charge of conspiracy. She was burled in 
Peterborough Cathedral l:mt after her son 
Janies I. of England ascended the throne her 
remains xvere removed to Westminster Abbey. 

Masaryk, Jan Garrigua U 880-1948), son of Thomas 
Masaryk. Served as Czech Minister in London, 
1025-88 and as Foreign Secretary, 1940-48. Ho 
was a man of singular charm, unconventional, 
witty and shrewd, a lover of liberty and of 
peace, courageous and direct, an inspiring 
broadcaster, and equally. at home in Czech and 
English. His sudden and tragic death removed 
a cultured and lovable citizen of the world. . 

Masaryk, Thomas Garrigue (1850-1837), Czech 
philosopher, statesman and .founder and first 
President of Czechoslovakia, 1918-35, 

Mascagni, Pietro (1863-1945), the Italian com- 
poser, who attained sudden celebrity by his 
CavaUerla -Msticam in ISM, and afterwards 
produced a number of operas of a more ambi- 
tious character, but -perhaps not up to the level 
of life first effort. 

Masefield,. John Edward, G.M. tb. 1873), Poet 
Laureate since. 1930. A prolific writer of 
notable poems 1 as well as numerous plays. 

Maskelyne, John Nevil (1830-1917), famous, illus- 
ionist who exposed the mysteries of the Daven- 
port spiritualistic quacks. 


MaSon, Alfred Edward Woodley (1805-19481, an 
English novelist, author of many popular 


English novelist, author of many popular 
stories of adventure. He scored his first 


literary success with The Courtship of Morris 
Buckler, 1896. which was followed by many 
novels display tog a grasp of character and power 
of imparting movement to a story. They 
include The Four Feathers, Fire Oner England , 
and several detective novels whose central 
character is Inspector Hanand. 

Massenet, Jules Emils Frederic (1842-1912), 
French composer. Operas Salome, Mamri, . JLe 
Cid, Thais, 

Massine, Leonide (to. 1896), a famous Russian 
dancer who was for some yeans Ballet Master 
. at the Roxy Theatre, Hew York. Among his 
more famous ballets arc The Good'. Humoured 
Ladies . Boutique ■ Faniasque, Fas d'Ackr, Les 
: Matdots, Le Beau Danube and Les FUmges, : 
Massingham, Harold John (b. -1888), English 
author and journalist- who -has .written- on a wide 
range of subjects and H an authority on Bird 
-life and ethnology. He tv a noted writer on 
natural history and lias also contribated essays 
to most of the leading periodical?. 

Masters, Edgar Lee (1869-10303, a leading Aimeri- 
can poet of the 20th century. Made certain of a 


permanent place in American literature by the 
publication in 1915 of his Silver Spoon Anthology, 
a hundred poems relating the real character as 


opposed to the eulogistic inscriptions on their 
tombstones of the dead in a typical American 
township. 

Matisse, Hem*! lb, 1SC9>, French painter, and one 
of the leading representatives of the modem 


. school of painting in France, becoming the fore- 
most member of a group that were known as 
'.If* Fauves. Hia work is remarkable for its 
use of pure and brilliant- colour and its reliance 
on colour variations to express form and relief. 

Malays or Metzys, Quintln (1460-1580), a distin- 
guished Flemish painter, who was originally a 
blacksmith. He excelled in Scriptural subjects,. 


Maugham, (William) Somerset (b. 1874). the well- 
known dramatist and novelist. Born in Parti, 
he qualified as a doctor, but soon abandoned 
medicine for literature, achieving a great success 
with his first novel in 1897, Liza of Lambeth , 
a study of slum life. His medical training gave 
him a deep insight into human nature, and in 
his numerous later stories he was a clever and 
cynical depictor of character. As a dramatist 
he was equally successful, his immensely 
popular plays being, for the most part-, cynical 
exposures of modern conventions. 

Maupassant, Henri Rene Albert Guy do (1850-93), 
the famous French author and writer of short 
stories, was a friend of Flaubert, Zola and 
Damlet. He was the greatest of all European 
short-story writers, standing alone in grace, 
wit and epigram. 

Manriac, Francois <b. 18S5), French novelist 
whose works are regarded as among the chief 
literary productions of to-day. In addition to a 
long series of novels he has written many critical 
works and essays. Leader-writer for Figaro-, 
Nobel Prizewinner, 1952. 

Maurice, Rev. Frederick Denison (1805-72). a 
leader of religious thought and social reform, his 
Theological Essays being characterised by ideas 
then regarded as very advanced. 

Maurois, Andte, K.B.E. (b. 1835), one of the 
most brilliant and successful of modern French 
writers. Has written many charming essays 
and biographies of Shelley, Disraeli, Byron, 
Voltaire, etc. 

Mawson, Sir Douglas, O.B.K, D.Sc.. F.P..H. (b. 
1832). leader of the Australian Antarctic expedi- 
tion of 1911-14 and of the British-Australian and 
New Zealand Antarctic expedition 1929-31 : pre- 
viously a member of the shaekleton expedition. 
His party endured terrible sufferings inl912 ; ai! 
died except himself. In 1913 he established 
a scientific station on the Macquarie Islands. 

Maxim, Sir Hiram Stevens (1840-1916). the inven- 
tor of the famous automatic quick-firing gun. 

Maxton, James (1885-1946), was a prominent 
Socialist politician: M.P. for the Bridgeton 
Divn. of Glasgow. 1922-46. Chairman of 
I.L.P. 1926-31 and 1934-39. 

Maxwell, James Clerk (1831-79), Scottish physicist 
who wrote hti first scientific paper at the age 
of 15. Was Professor of Natural Philosophy at 
Aberdeen, 1856, and for eight years held the 
same post at King’s College, Loudon, 1800-08. 
In 1871 be became the first holder of the new 
Professorship of Experimental Physics at Cam- 
bridge University. His best-known work la 
his treatise on electricity and magnetism, pub- 
lished in 1373. He made the discovery that 
founded the electro-magnetic theory of light, 
and to ids electrical researches the advent, of 
wireless is due. 

Mazarin, Jules (1602-61) an Italian Cardinal who 
became chief Minister of State under Louis 
XIV., and was for a number of years the prac- 
tical ruler of France. Ho succeeded Richelieu. 

Mazappa-Koledinsky, Ivan Stepanovich (1644- 
1709), the hero of Byron’s poem, was a real 
personage, and a Pole, and was tied naked on 
the back of a wild horse, and so sent out across 1 
the Russian desert, for an intrigue with a- noble's : 
wife. He was liberated by Cossacks and after- 
warda attained an honourable position. 

Mazzini, Guiaeppe (1805-72), an Italian patriot, 
who, in lus endeavours to secure the Indepen- 
dence of Italy, incurred the disfavour of the 
authorities, and was compelled to . leave the 
country. He started a newspaper called Young 
Italy at Marseilles, and In 1837 came to London, 
and kept up his attacks upon existing goveru- 
mentis. In 1848 lie was back in Korns, and was : : 
elected dictator of the Roman Republic. He 
was not allowed to hold this position long, how- 
ever, for the French occupied Rome and Mazzini 
was driven to England again. The unification 
of Italy was accomplished In other ways than 
those advocated by Mazzini; but he lived to sea 
Victor Emmanuel King of United Italy, 

Metal, Etienne Sicolas U763-1817), French com- 
poser, known principally for hia operas, which 
carried on the tradition laid down by Giuclr. 

■ 1 In all he composed oyer 40 operas, besides 
numerous vocal works, ■ * ' 

Meissonier, Jean Louis Ernest (1815-31), . an 
eminent French painter. 
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Michelet, -lutes (1798-1874), a noted French 
historian and author. 

Mlehelson, Albert Abraham (1852-1031), American 
physicist, bora in Poland. Designer of an inter- 
ferometer for estimating the diameters of stars:. 
Collaborated with 13. W. Morley in the Miehebm- 
Morley experiment, to measure Use velocity of 
the earth through the "ether” which led to the 
conclusion that the ether is non-existent and hud 
great value for Einstein’s theory of relativity. 
Was the first American scientist to win the 
Nobel prize for Physics, 1907, in which year ho 
was also awarded the Copley Medal. 

Miekiewiez, Adam (1798-1855), greatest Polish 
poet and revolutionary. Chief works The 
Ancestors, Pan- Tadeusz. 

Milford Haven, Admiral of the Fleet Prinee Louis 
Alexander Mountbatten, 1st Marouess of, P.C., 
G.O.R., G.C.V.O., IC.C.M.G, (1854-1921), up to 
July, 1917, known as Prince Louis of Batten- 
berg, son of Prince Alexander of Hesse, and 
married to his cousin. Princess Victoria, 
daughter of Princess Alice of England and the 
Grand Duke of Hesse. Father of Earl Mount- 
batten and grandfather of K.it.H. The Duke 
of Edinburgh. Had a successful career in the 
British Navy, which he entered in 1868. 

Mill, John Stuart (1806-73), achieved high repu- 
tation by Ms numerous works on philosophical 
questions and wrote, amongst other boob;. 
Principles of Political Economy, Essay on 
Liberty, and Utilitarianism. 

Millais, Sir John Everett, Bfc., P.R.A, (1829-96), 
was at one time the most prominent of the 
English Pre-Raphaelites, but soon cast himself 
■ free from their mannerisms, and began the pro- 
duction of a long series of famous pictures. 
Among his numerous works we have room to 
mention only i The Eve of Si, Ami.es, Autnnm 
Leaves, The Order of Release, MRle Deans, ChiU 
October, and Babbles (see the ..Frontispiece).. 

Millet, Jean Francois (1814-75), one of the greatest 
of French painters of pastoral subjects; Ms 
celebrated work The Angelm is universally 
known by its numerous reproductions.'' 

Millikan, Robert Andrews (b. 18(58). American 
physicist who ia world famous for his researches 
on electrons, and for discovering the cosmic 
rays; Professor of Physics at Chicago Uni- 
versity 1910-21, and Director of the Norman 
Bridge Laboratory of .Physics at, Pasadena, 
California 1921-45. Awarded Nobel Prize for 
Physics, 1923, 

Milne, Alan Alexander (b. 1882), English humorist, 
poet, and -playwright. Has written much 
delightful verse and stories for children. 

Milner, Alfred, Viscount (1854-1925), imperial 
statesman, who served in South Africa from 
1897 to 1905 and had great, influence oh tha 
history of that country. Was Secretary for 
War in 1918 arid for the Colonies, 1919-21. 

Miltiades (d. 489 B.c.), one of- the" leaders, of the 
Athenian army:: against the Persians at Mara- 
thon. 

Milton, John (1008-74), England’s chief epic: 
poet, whose Paradise Lost is the greatest poem 
of the kind in the language. The best known of 
his - other poems are probably the ) Ode ■ on the 
Morning »/ Christ’s Nativity, L’Alkuro. ll 
Pensermo, hymda s, and the sonnet ' On -Ml 
'Blindness , In' 1652 he became totally blind. 
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Melba, Dame Nellie, G.B.E. (1865-1931), the cele- 
brated prinid donna was born in Melbourne — 
her father was the late David Mitchell of. Mel- 
bourne, and her mother of Spanish descent — and 

: made her debut in 1887 at Brussels, since which 
time her career was one of unbroken success. 

Melbourne, 2nd Viscount (1779-1848) Queen Vic- 
toria’s first premier, holding office over six 
years, and identified with many important 
Liberal measures. 

Mendel, Gregory Johann (1822-84), Austrian 
botanist. After joining the Augustinian order, 
he. moved to the monastry at Brann where he 
afterwards became Abbot and taught _ natural 
history in the school there. His main interest, 
however, was the study of inheritance, and his j 
elaborate observations of the common garden 
pea resulted in the famous law of heredity 
which to-day bears his name. His hypothesis 
was published in 186(5 but no attention was 
given to it until 1900. 

Mendeleyev, Dmitry Ivanovich (1834-1907), 
Russian chemist who made important contribu- 
tions to physical chemistry and general chemical 
theory. First to discover the critical tempera- 
tures and formulated the Periodic Law of 
•.atomic weights. 

Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, Felix (1809-47), the cele- 
brated German composer, whose works are 
of delicate spirituality, full of melodic beauty, 
and in the highest sense artistic. He was the i 
grandson of Moses Mendelssohn, the philosopher, 
whose writings gained for him the title of “ the 
Socrates of the Jews,’’ and who died in Berlin in 
1788. The younger Mendelssohn was Director 
of Concerts in Leipzig for a time, lived in Italy 
several years, and was a frequent visitor to 
England. His two oratorios. Si. Paul and 
Elijah, ate magnificent compositions. 

Menuhin, Yehndi ( b ; 1916), violin virtuoso, one of 

'•••..the greatest musical prodigies of thesgbthJ 
century. Bora In New Nork of Jewish paren- 
t-age ; made his first London appearance in the 
San Francisco Orchestra, 1929 ... 

Menzies. Rt. Hon. Robert Gordon, P.C., C.H., iC.C. 
(b. 1.894), Australian Conservative leader; 
Prime Minister, 1936-41 and since 1349. 

: ■ Mercator, Gerhardus (1512-94), the Flemish geo- 
grapher who invented a celestial and a terres- 
trial globe, by which he introduced his famous 
projection, in which meridians and parallels of 
latitude cross eaeh other at right angles, both 
being indicated fay straight lines. This greatly 
simplified navigation, 

Meredith, George, 0,M, (1828-1909), novelist and 
poet, " the Grand old Man of English letters.” 
His works are rich in imagery, poetry, wit, and 
characterisation, and as a delineator of woman- 
hood he is unsurpassed. Among his great, 
novels are Ordeal of Richard Feverel, Emm 
Harrington, Rhodes Fleming, The Egoist, Diana 
of the. Crossways, and The Amusing Marriage. 

Mesmer, Friedrich Anton (1733-1815), was a 
German doctor who founded the system of 
mesmerism or animal magnetism. 

Mestrovic, Ivan ib. 1883). a Dalmatian sculptor, 
recognised as one of the leading European 
sculptors of the present time. The Tate 
Gallery and the Victoria and Albert Museum 
have examples of his work. 

Metchnikov, Ilya (1845-1916), an eminent Russian 
biologist; awarded Nobel Prize for Medicine, 
1908. 

Meyerbeer, Giacomo (1794-1864), was born in 
Germany, but spent most of his life in Paris, 
where ho produced all his great operas, which 
include Robert le Liable, Lex Huguenots, Le 
Prophile, and several others. 

Meyneli, Alice (1849-1922), one of the notable 
Victorian poetesses, whose Poems appeared in 
1893. Her later works included many volumes 
of Poetry and Essays on Literal ure and Art. j 
Among her friends were Coventry L-atmore (who 
proposed her for the Laureateship), W. E. 
Henley, and George Meredith. 

Michelangelo (Michclagniolo Buonarroti) <1475- 
1564). the renowned Italian painter, sculptor, 
architect and poet, whose genius was such a 
power m beautifying the churches of Rome and 
Florence. Was the last and in some respects, 
the greatest of the Italian sculptors ; while his 
to" large paintings, particularly The Last Judg- 
ment, In the fcsisthie Chapel, are no less famous. 


, — In' 1652 he became totally blind, 

: aud at his death wits buried in St. Giles’s Church, 
Grlpplegate, London, a monument being Erected, 
to his ; memory in 'Westminster Abbey. : 

: Minot, George Richards, 11. 1). (1885-1950); an eirii- 
•; neat, American doctor who became Prof, of SIMi- 
cine at Harvard in 1928, and famous fir Ms re- 
searches in the pathology of the blood, and for 
his discovery of the curative properties of liver 
in pernicious aruemia. Shared the Nobel Prize 
for Medicine, 1034. ■ 

Mirabeau, Gabriel, Comte de >1740-91), one of the 
prominent, figures oi the French Revolution, 
and a famous orator. 

Mistral, Pruderies (1830-1014), French, noefc 
who spent his whole life in Provence and 
wrote many works' of: great: lyrical' beauty ; 
founded tit* Gib St ciet.y te.ti. Gen, 
Inf,); completed Lm Trnur dm F&ibrige in 
1886, a Provencal, dictionary ami encycloptedia 
of Provence. Awarded Nobei Prize for 
literature ia 1904. vs 

■■Mlthridates (circa 132-83 B.a), was Etott of Poatns 
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from 120-03 B.o., and showed great capacity 
as a commander, conquering a great part of 
Asia Minor and Greece. 

Moffat, James (1870-1944). Scottish divine who 
translated the Bible into modern English, 
Mohammed (570-082), the founder of Mam, the 
religion of the Moslems, fled from Mecca to 
Medina in 622, from which date the Moham- 
medan era opens. By his constant preaching 
and proclaiming of the one and only Deity Allah 
he gathered' round him a small and loyal, 'hard- 
fighting band of followers and was able to return 
to Mecca eight years inter, an acknowledged 
conqueror. The Sacred Book of Islam, the 
Koran — though presented by him as an original 
revelation from the Angel Gabriel, may in the 
main be traced to Biblical and Rabbinical sources. 

• Moiseiwitsch, Benno, O.B.E, (b. 1890), Russian- 
born, naturalised British pianist, especially well 
known for bis rendering of the works of the 

Romantics. 

Molibre (Jean Baptiste Poquelin) (1622-73), the 
greatest of French comic dramatists, who, from 
being a poor strolling player, became the leading 
dramatist of his time. His greatest comedies ! 
were Le Tartnffe , Le Misanthrope, Le Malade 
Immlnaire and Le MMecin malgni luL I 

Molotov, Vyaohesiay Mikhailovitch (Skryabin) (b. ! 
1890), Russian diplomat. Organised, student 
groups and worked on Pmvda and was a member 
of the Petrograd Soviet Executive in 1917. His 
influence gradually, increased, until in 1989 he 
succeeded Litvinov as Commissar for foreign 
affairs, a position he held until 1949. Member 
of the former Politburo and since .1952 of the 
Praesidium; chief representative of the Soviet 
Union at numerous post-war conferences, 

Moltfce, Field-Marshal Count Helmuth von (1800- I 
91), was responsible for the Prussian strategy in 
f the Danish, Austrian, and Franco- Prussian wars, 
in aii of which he was outstandingly successful. 
Mond, Ludwig, Ph.D., F.B.3. (1836-1009), Anglo- 
German Chemist who in 1862 introduced into 
England a process of: recovering sulphur from 
■alkali' waste, and in 1878, in partnership with 
t Sir John Brunner, erected works near North- 
wich, ■ Owshire, for the manufacture of soda 
by the Solway or ammonia process. Founded 
the Davy-Faraday Research Laboratory. . . 
Monet, Claude (1840-1926), the most representa- 
tive of tire French Impressionists. Exhibited in 
1874 his.landscape ■ Impression Soldi levant, from 
which the word Impressionism was derived. 
Loved painting water and atmospheric effects. 
Monier-WiDiauis, Sir Monier, K.C.M.K., LL.D., 
3?h.D, (18X9-99), a great Sanskrit scholar who 
. laboured' with distinction in bringing westward 
tiie wisdom of the .Orient. 

Monk, George, 1st Dulse of Albemarle (tC0R-69). 
served with 'distinction both As a general and 
as an admiral, ■■■particularly in the Angle-Dutch 
wars, awl in 1060 effected the Restoration of 
Charles II, 

Monroe, James (1758-1851), Fifth. President of 
the TJ.S. Was appointed Governor of Virginia 
in .1799,. and in 1808 went to Prance and carried 
through the purchase of Louisiana. Best known 
as toe author of the Monroe Doctrine, which 
?’ -he outlined in his Presidential 'message of 1828: 
Montaigne, Michel da (1688-93), a French essayist 
of world* wide celebrity, who may be regarded as 
the inventor of the essay form, and had a great 
influence on English writers. 

Montcalm, 1 ' t General.' 'Doais!..'' Joseph,::.: 'Marqtdstde, 
<1712-60 om nander t t nd « n i: n 
Canada in the final struggle for the possession of 
Canada between the French and English in 
1756-59, 

Montesquieu, Charles Louis de Secondat, Baron, da 
Z' Eaic-. de t - }- ' , Fr ,5 in i h( 

: . and Author. His works inelntte :Le$ Lettm 
: rermnes, a: witty satire on contemporary life, , 
Mid his great work L’ Esprit das Lois, setting out 
.his ideas on polities and law, Showed a genius 
for generalisation and gave to history a philo- 
sophy. Greatly admired England . and her 
constitution, which he .miaundeistood, and las 
influence on the authors of the American con- 
stitution consequently led to the impractical 
separation of the executive (the President) from 
the law-snaking power (Congress). 

Montessori, Maria (1809-1962), M.D., DXitt., a 
brilliant educationist. The . • " Montessori ” 


method she invented for Infant education has 
had wide recognition, {See also Gen. Inf.) 
Monteverdi, Claudio (1567-1643), an Italian com- 
poser. of importance by reason of his innovations 
in the harmonic system of composition as op- 
posed to the polyphonic, and Ms successful 
pioneer work to the operatic form. His most 
important dramatic work was Orfeo (1608). He 
wrote several other operas, much church music, 
and many secular vocal works, as well as being 
a prolific composer Of madrigals. Was. Music 
Master at St, Mark’s. Venice, 1613-43. 
Montezuma H. (1466-1520) was Emperor of 
Mexico when Cortes invaded that country, and 
the last Aztec ruler of Mexico. 

MontSort, Simon de, Earl of Leicester (1206-65) 
was a powerful baron, with liberal views, and a 
hatred of kingly tyranny. It - was-, hia bold 
action that forced Henry III., his brother-in- 
law, to grant the first English Parliament. He 
met his death at the Battle of Evesham. 
Montgolfier, Joseph Michel (1740-1810) and 
Jacques Etienne (1745-1799). two French 
brothers who, during the last twenty years of 
the 18th century, demonstrated the practic- 
ability. of a balloon inflated by heated air, 
making many ascents, 'and may be said to be 
the fathers of modern aeronautics. 

Montgomery, Field-Marshal Viscount, K.G.. 

G. C.B., B.S.O. (b. 1S87), the son Of the At. Kev. 

H. H. Montgomery, K.C.M.G., D.D., Prebendary 
...of St. Paul's Cathedral. Gained distinction 
: in the war of 1914-18 and in the second world 

war rose to military fame as Commander of 
the 3th Army in the North African and Italian 
---■v. campaigns, 1912-44. Com.-in-Ohief of. the 
British Forces in France and Gerniany; 191-1-40. 
Chief of the Imperial 'General Staff, 1940-48. 
i Permanent Military Chairman of the Western 
Union Defence Committee. 1948-51 ; Deputy 
Supreme Commander, North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation, 1951. 

Montrose, James Graham, Marquess of <16X2-50); 
brave and inspiring Scottish genera! who raised 
the Highland clansmen for Charles I. and again 
for Charles II. His lyric poetry included Mv 
dear and only tone. 

Moody, Dwight Lyman (1837-99). the American 
■ . revivalist preacher, associated for many years in 
mission work on both sides of the Atlantic with 
Ira, D Banker, the “ American Singing Pilgrim." 
Moore, George (1852-1933), a well-known Irish 
novelist ; author of Confessions of d Young Man, 
Esther Waters. Evelyn hum, etc. Among his 
later masterpieces were The Brook Kerith 
(1016) and Eelom and Abelard (1021). ■■■■ 
Moore, Thomas £1779-1852). Ireland’s greatest 
poet, the author of Irish Melwliett, Latin liookh. 
The Epicurean, and many other works He 
enjoyed immense popularity both in England 
and Ireland. Was the friend and biographer of 
Lord Byron. 

More, Sir Thomas (1478-1535), succeeded Wclsey 
as Lord Chancellor under Henry V'lIT., but fell 
yihfo msgrace by refusing to take the oath of 
.Supremacy, and was ultimately executed. His 
Utopia is one of the world’s most noted books. 
Canonised 1935. : 

Morgan," John Pierpant (1837-1913), one of the 
great financiers of his time. Among the gigantic 
undertakings which he controlled were the Steel 
Trust and the Atlantic Steamship Combine. He 
bought many faaaous pictures (including: Gains-: 
borough's Duchess of Devonshire). 

Morinsd, George U 763-1804), a painter of English, 
rural life. 

Morley, John, Viscount, OM, (1838-1923), Liberal 
. 'statesman and author, served ms Secretary for 
Irei l u if iml 18CH > md fo India, 
1905-10. Biographer of Gladstone, Voltaire, 
(Rousseau, Burke, Walpole, Cromwell, and 
CoMen. 

Morris, William (1834-005, the poet of the Earikly 
Paradise. Was also a socialist and an art 
designer who did much for the-imitrovement of 
domestic decoration. 

Morrison, Efc Hon. Herbert Stanley,. C.H.. M.P, (b. 
1888), Lord Pres.: of the Council, Dep. Prime 
Min. and Leader of the H. of O., 1945-51; 
Foreign Sec. Mar.-Oct, 1951 ; Home Sec. and 
Mini, of Home Security. MJ40-45. . Mia. of Sup* 
ply, May-t * r i of it ’ CM , 
1834-40. ■ Min, of Transport, 1923-31. 
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Morse, Samuel Finley Breese (1791-1872), an 
American artist and designer, who became the 
inventor of the Morse system of electric tele- 
graphs, and of the Morse code of signals. 
Mountbatten of Burma, Admiral Earl, P.C., K.O., 
G.O.V.O.. K.O.B., D.S.O. <b. 1900), naval 
officer and statesman. At the beginning of the 
second world war he was a captain in command 
of a destroyer flotilla, served with distinction at 
sea until 19-12 when he was made Chief of Com- 
bined Operations. In 1945 he was appointed 
Allied Supreme Commander, South-East As ia 
Command. As last Viceroy of India he carried 
through the transfer of power into Indian hands 
in 1917 and was the first Governor-General of the 
new Dominion of India. Resuming his naval 
career in 1348 he was appointed Bag Officer 
Commanding the 1st Cruiser Squadron, Mediter- 
ranean; Fourth Sea Lord, i960; N.A.T.O. 
Commander-in-Chief, Mediterranean, 1952. 
Mountevans, Admiral Lord, K.C.B., D.S.O. !b. 
1881), " Evans of the Broke,” a distinguished 
British sailor and explorer. Author of South 
with, Scott. 

Moussorgsky, Modeste Petrovitch (1835-81), Rus- 
sian composer whose chief work, the opera 
Boris Godoumv, was first, performed in 1874, and 
first heard in England, in a revised version by his 
life-long friend Rimsky-Koraakov, in 1913. 
It has been acclaimed a masterpiece throughout 
the world. 

Mozart, Wolfgang Amadens (175(5-91), the 
celebrated Austrian composer. Showed musical 
talent while very young, and performed in 
various capitals of Europe when only eight years 
of age. At twenty-five he accepted the position 
of musical composer to the Imperial Court of 
Vienna, and then began to write operas, produc- 
ing in succession . the Nozze 4i Figaro, Don 
Giovanni ami Die ZauberfWte. He also wrote 
some beautiful Masses ' and a. Requiem of 
unsurpassed beauty. 

Munkacsy, Mic-haei von (1844-1900), a celebrated 
Hungarian painter of historical subject'-. 
Mtffinings, Sir Alfred James, K.C.V.O.. P.R.A. (b. 
1878), a distinguished British painter whose 
country scenes and pictures of horses have 
gained him world-wide fame. Pres, of the. 
Royal Academy from March 1044 to Dee. 1949. 
Murdock, William (1754-1839), a distinguished 
engineer and inventor. He was one of the first 
to introduce gas lighting. . - 

Murillo, Bartolome Esteban (1617-82), one of the 
' greatest Spanish painters. His chief works are 
r altar-pieces and religious subjects. 

Murray, Prof. (George) Gilbert (Aime), O.M., M.A.. 
D.Eitt., LL.D, (b. I860), scholar and humanist 
historian of Greek literature and translator 
Of Euripides. Regius Professor of Greek, 
Oxford University. 1908-36, Chairman of the 
League of Nations Union, 1923-38 and Presi- 
dent of : International Committee of intellectual 
Co-operation since 1928. 

Mussolini, Benito (1883-1945), Fascist dictator of 
Italy from October 1922 until July 194*,). From 
1935 an aggressive foreign policy in Abyssinia, 
Spain, etc,, was at first, successful, and in June 
1040, he entered the second world war on the 
side of Germany. The defeat of Italian arms 
in North Africa and the invasion of Sicily caused 
the collapse of his Government, but he was 
rescued from imprisonment by parachutists. 
Executed two years later by partisans. (See 
Gen. Inf.— Fascism.) 

N 

Nansen, Fridtjof, G.C.V.O., D.Sc., F.R.G.S. (1861- 
1930), the Norwegian explorer who, after two 
or three expeditions across Greenland, in 1823 
: started out on his famous North Polar expedi- 
tion when he reached the highest latitude until 
then attained — 80° 14' — a feat since eclipsed by 
the Duke of the Abruzzi and by Peary, as well as 
by airshi p or aeroplane. He published a' fascin- 
ating narrative of his exploration under the title 
of Farthest A orth. Active in Russian fanaihe re- 
lief, 1921. Awarded Nobel Prize for Peace, 1622. 
Napier, John (1550-1617), mathematician, who 
made important contribution to the advance of 
. astronomy and other branches of science by 
his invention of logarithms (published 1614),: 
Napoleon I. (Bonaparte): (1769-1821) was bom nt 
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Ajaccio in Corsica. Sent to France to receive 
a military education and was a captain at the 
age Of twenty. In 1794 served in Italy with 
such distinction that he won a generalship, and 
next year was appointed Commander-in-Chief. 
A series of most brilliant successes followed. 
He defeated the Austrian forces in 1797. 
conducted an expedition to Syria and Egypt 
in 1798, returned in 1799 to find himself the 
most popular man in France, and in November 
of that year he proclaimed himself First Consul. 
In 1800 he was again in Italy and once more 
victorious. In 1804 he was made Emperor, 
and the following year was in the field against 
England, Russia, and Austria, achieving a 
splendid series of victories at Austerlite and 
elsewhere, and practically became Dictator of 
Europe, distributing kingships amongst his 
brothers in the most profuse manner, Joseph 
becoming King of Naples, Louis King of 
Holland, and: Jerome King of Westphalia. His 
invasion of Russia was disastrous, the Peninsular 
War went against him, and in 1814 the Allies 
entered Parte and forced him to abdicate. He 
was sent to Elba, but made his escape in the 
following year, gathered hfe old army about him 
and went forth to meet the English and Prussian 
armies, He was finally completely defeated at 
Waterloo on the 18th June. 1815, and exiled 
to St. Helena, where he died six years later. 
His remains were removed to Paris in 1840, and 
rust In a magnificent tomb. 

Napoleon H. (1811-32) Was the son of Napoleon I. 
and Maria Louisa. Was born in Paris and 
proclaimed King of Rome, but died of consump- 
tion when .only twenty-one, being known at the 
time Of his demise as the Duke of Keicbstadt. 
Napoleon IH. , { 1S0S-73) was the son of Louis 
Bonaparte, King of Holland, and of Hortense, 
daughter of the Empress Josephine.: After un- 
successful attempts to secure the French throne, 
and years of imprisonment, lived in London 
until the Revolution of 1848. when he was 
elected to the National Assembly, and a few 
months later became President of the Republic, 
In 1851 by his. famous coup d'dtdt he obtained 
complete control of the Government and restored 
the Empire in 1852, becoming Napoleon III. 
Married Eugtaie de Monti jo in 1853. In 1854 
there waa the Crimean War, when France and 
England were allies. In 1859 followed the war 
with Austria. In 1863 the occupation of Mexico 
came, and in 1879 the Franeo-Prasaiaa War, 
which ■■ carried the Second Empire down, and 
compelled Louis Napoleon to take refuge once 
more in England. He died at Chislehurst in Kent. 
Nash, John , (1752-1835), architect. Planned 
Regent Street, laid out Regent’s Park, enlarged 
Buckingham Palace, and designed Marble 
Arch and the Brighton Pavilion. 

Nash, : Paul (1889-1940), distinguished English 
painter and designer. Hfe pictures, original 
and challenging, reveal the influence of sur- 
realism. : Official war artist in both world wars. 
Best known pictures The Menin Rood, of 1918 
and Totes Meet of 1941. 

Nash, Rt, Hon. Walter, P.C.,Hon. LL.D.di. 1882). 
New Zealand Minister of Finance 1935-49 and 
a leading Labour politician. Has represented 
his country in the U.S.A. and at imperial con- 
ferences and also at the International Mone- 
tary Conference at; Bretton Woods. 

Nasmyth, James: (1868-00), the inventor of the 
steam-hammer, waa a native of Edinburgh, but : 

: ; in: early. manhood settled in Manchester, : and 
there: brought out : bis famous new tool, which ■ 
became indispensable in all large Jron .and .aa- 
Klueering works. 

Namiuildea, Al-Krvi ' Khwaja, M.A. (b. 1894), 
succeeded .Mr. Jinnah as Governor-General of 
; Paktetan, 1948, and ; appointed Prime Minister 
in succession to Liaquaf. Ah Khan in 1951. ■ 
Nehru, : Pandit ■; Jawaharlal (b. . .1880), . Priffie 
.. Minister of India and Minteter of Foreign Affairs : i 
isinee the establishment of the Dominion in 1947- 
Educated at Harrow and Cambridge and called 
•.to-: the Bar . by- cthe ; Inner '(Temple, : A leading 
member f the Con > Party for man;, ears, 
d * vhichhe a afr mentl imprisoned, fo 
.Ids political Activities. 'Piayed'a protuinent and :: 
distinguished part in the final negotiations for 
the independence of India, joining the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council a, Vice-President n 1940 
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Kelson, Horatio, Viscount, K.O.B. <1768-1805), tlie i 
great English naval commander ; son of a 
Norfolk clergyman. Went to sea at twelve 
years of age, and was post-captain at twenty- 
one; In 1793 he was captain of the Agamemnon 
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in 1914, hut the acts of the Empress and Court 
belied these pretensions, and a Revolution 
resulted in March, 1917, which overthrew the 
Romanoffs. Nicholas was detained a prisoner 
together with the Czarina and his children : all 


and proved his capacity and daring against the were probably shot on July 16, 1918. 

French. He lost his right eye at the siege of Nicholas, St., Bishop of Myra and patron saint of 
Caivi in 1794, and his right ann at the siege of Russia, flourished in the 4th century, and is 
Santa Cruz in 1797, In 1798 he achieved a popularly associated with Christmas under the 
great victory over the French in Aboukir Bay, corrupted name of Santa Clams. 

In recognition of which he was created, a Baron Nicholson, Sir William (1872-1949), English pain- 
" " ter, well known for fate portraits, engravings anu 

woodcuts as well as for his illustrations in the 
Almanack of Twelve Sports (With Kipling) and 
London Types (with Henley). His son, Ben 


and granted a pension of £2,000 a year. He was 
victorious at Copenhagen in 1801, after which 
he was promoted to the rank of Viscount. In 
1805 occurred the Battle of Trafalgar, in which 


the French fleet was destroyed and Nelson was Nicholson (b. 1894), also an artist, is noted for 
killed. He was buried in St. Paul’s Cathedral. his abstract paintings. 


Nentti, Pietro (b. 1883), Italian politician and Seere- Nicolson, Hon. Harold. K.O.V.O., C.M.6. (b.T886). 
tary-General of the Italian Socialist Party since author and critic, is a contributor to The Observer 


1944. Minister of Foreign Affairs, 1946-47. 

Nero, Claudius Csesar (A.n. 37-68), the notorious 
Roman Emperor, whose reign of fourteen years 
was rendered infamous by his cruelty and 
licentiousness. 

Nevinson, Christopher Richard Wyime, A .11. A. 
(1889-1946), a noted English painter who began 
to exhibit at the English Art Club hi 1910 and 


author and critic, is a contributor to The Observer 
and has written many books, including The Con- 
gress of Vienna (1946) and Kina George V : His 
Life and Reign (1952). Served. -in the Diplomatic 
Service, 1909-29, attending the 1919 Peace 
Conference; was NationtU Labour M.P., 1935- 
45, and Joined the Labour Party in 1947. 
Married to the Hon. Victoria Saekvilie-West 
(b, 1892), the novelist and poet. 


became a leading member of the London group, Niemoiler, Martin <b. 1892), German religious 
his daring , experiments in cubism attracting leader. A pastor in the Evangelical (Protestant) 

much attention. In the wars of 1914-18 and Church. Actively opposed the Naziflcation of 

1939-45 he was widely known for his vivid war the German Church and was incarcerated in a 

pictures. concentration camp, throughout the second 

Newall, Marshal! oS the R.A.P. Lord, G.C.B., O.M. world war. 

(b. 1896), Chief of the Air Staff, 1937-10. Gov.- Nietzsche, Friedrich Wilhelm (1844-1900), German 
Gdn. of New Zealand, J 941-40, } philosopher, in his younger years greatly 

Newt oli, Sir Henry John, C.H., M.A., H.Litt. influenced by the work of Wagner; and Schopen* 

(1862-1938), Professor of Poetry (1911-21), and hauer. Hte “ superman ” philosophy is eto- 


Member of Academic Committee of the Royal 
Society of Literature, author: of some of the best 
sea poems of recent times and especially suc- 


quently expressed in bis many writings, t.r., 
Thus spake Zaraihuatra, Beyond Good am Hytt, 
The Will to Power. 


cessful in his poems on the War, . Official Naval Nightingale, Florence, O.M, (1820-1910), h hospital 


Historian. 1923. 

Newcomen, Thomas (1063-1729), was one of the : 
first to put a steam-engine into practical opera- 


reformer who during the Crimean War or- 
ganised a nursing service to relieve the sufferings 
of the British soldiers. Her system wa3 adopted 


tlon, and In 1705 patented his invention, which ' and developed in all parts of the world, and she 


was the pumping-engine used in Cornish mines 
until the adoption of Watt’s engine. 

Newman, Ernest lb. 1808), English music critic 


was honoured with a testimonial of £50,000, 
which she applied to the founding of the Night- 
ingale Home for Nurses. 


and author who has been music critic to the -Nijinsky, Vaslav (1892-1950), Russian! dancer. 


Manchester Guardian, Birmingham Post, and 
since 1919 to the Sunday Times. :Be has written 
many books including studies of Eigar, Beet- 
hoven, Richard Strauss, Gluck, Liszt, and a 
4-vol, life of Wagner; he has also translated 
, many of the Wagner libretti and certain stan- 
dard books on music. 

Newman, John Henry, Cardinal (1801-90), Edu- 
cated at Oxford, he was incumbent of St. Mary's 


who was one of the famous company of dancors, 
which included Pavlova, Karsavina and Fokine, 
brought by Diaghilev to Paris and London just 
before the War of 1914-18, and was in some re- 
spects the most remarkable of them all. His 
sensational dancing in such Ballets as Lea 
Sulphides, Spectre de la Rose and Apres-Midi- 
d’«» Faune won him the supreme place among 
male dancers. 


there from 1828 to 1843. taking an active ; part in Nikisch, Arthur (1856-1922), famous Hungarian 


the religious discussions of the time, gradually 
showing a tendency to adopt Roman Catholic 
views, and ultimately allying biinseif with the 
Romanists, resigning bis living and settling at 
Edgbaston, Birmingham, .as the head of a com- 
munity of the Order of St. Philip Neri. Here he i 
remained for the rest of Ms career, devoting him- 
self to an almost .'monastic life, but from time 1 
: to time employing 1 his .pen. in the production of 


conductor, who appeared as a prodigy pianist at 
the age of eight, became cldef conductor at the 
Leipzig Opera, 1879. conducted the Symphony 
Orcbestra at Boston, 1889-03, afterwards pay- 
ing visits to ail the important- cities of Europe, 
where he was acclaimed for his brilliance as a 
conductor. So extraordinary was his influence 
over the players that he was even accused of 
mesmerising them, - ■ . 


religious works, displaying great controversial Ntmitz, Admiral of the Fleet Chester William (b. 
power, beauty of thought, and charm of style, 1885), commanded the American fleet in the 
la his Apologia pro Vila Sua he described the Pacific, 1941-45. together with army and marine 
development- of his religions thought, The forces. Chief of Naval Operations, 1945-47. 
beautiful hymn Lead, kindly Light, and .the Nobel, Dr. Alfred Bernhard (1833-96),- the . in* 
Imam of .Genmlim were written by him. ventor of dynamite, was a Swedish engineer 

Newton, Sir Isaac, P. K.S. (1642-1727), generally and chemist- who amassed a large- fortune from 

acknowledged as the world's greatest man of j t t r spies cut pot 

science. Achieved immortal fame for his work 1 of which at his death in 1896 he set apart as 

on the nature of white light, the calculus and I a fund for annual prizes to such persons as 


gravitation. - Greatest published work, the j during each year shall have contributed most 
Prineipia, was produced in 1087. revolutionising I materially to the benefit of mankind,. • There 
the- scientific thought of his time. Was are Jive of these prizes, and they are given in 


Member of Parliament for Cambridge In 1688, j the following departments . physk s, chemistry. 

Master of the Mint in 1099, and President of the j physiology or medicine, literature, and peace. 

Royal Society from 1703 till his death. Honoured (See r>. 671.) 

. with knighthood to 1705. 1 NoeKBaker, Rfc. Hon. Philip J., P.C„ M.P. (b, 1889), 

Ney, Marshal Michel (1789-1816), was one of! Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations 
Napoleon’s most noteworthy generals. i in the Labour. Government, 1947-61, 

Nicholas H„ Ex-Czar of, Russia (1863-19.18), son Nordaa, Max Simon, M,I>. (1849-1923); an author 
of the Emperor Alexander III. Caine to the i and physician who was a native of. Budapest and 

throne in 1894, and had a reign full of trouble, i settled in Paris in 1880, where he afterwards 

being unable to handle the. difficulties by which j resided . and was an active literary force and 

he was beset. He. avowed full harmony • with s ardent Zionist, His best-known works are 

the British and French in the war which opened | Degeneration and The Dmm Mmi Die. 
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Oersted, Hans Christian (1777-1851), the Banish 
philosopher and scientist, whose discoveries in 
electrical research did ranch to help forward 
the invention of the electric telegraph. 

Ofia was King of Mercia from circa 757 to 790, and 
had a war-like career : he built an embankment 
from the Dee to the Wye, 100 miles long, which 
was called Offa’a Dyke, He imposed “ Peter’s 
Pence ” as a gift to the Pope for absolution. 

Offenbach, JaeaueS (1819-80), French composer, 
bom of a Jewish family at Cologne Was the 
composer of many light operas, Including: the 
posthumous Lea Contes d’ Hoffmann ( Tales of 
Hoffmann), the most popular of all his works. 

Ohm, Georg Simon (1787-1854), was the dis- 
coverer of the law of the theory of the voltaic 
current which Is known -as Ohm’s Law. He was 
a native of Bavaria, and gained much fame as 
a physicist and mathematician. 

O’Kelly, Sean T. <b. 1882), Pres, of (Republic of 
Ireland since 1945. 

Olivier, Sir Laurence Kerr (b, 1907), British actor 
and producer, has appeared with great success 
in many Shakespearian and other roles. Played 
in the films of Wutkerino Heights , Bibec&a, Pride 
and Prejudice . 49i& Parallel , Henry F„ and 
Hamlet. His wife is Vivien Leigh, stage and 
film actress. 

Oman, Sir Charles (William Chadwick), K.B.E. 
(1860-1946!, English historian who was Chieele 
Professor of Modern History at Oxford, 1905-46 
and M.P. for the University from 1919 to 1935. 
His works include a popular 'History of Greece, 
A Short History of England, which is a familiar 
school hook, and a History of the Art of War in 
the Middle Ages. 

Omar I. (581-644) was second Caliph of the 
Mohammedans, and the first to I*> designated 
the Commander of the Faithful. Be con- 
quered Syria, Mesopotamia, Persia, Egypt, and 
Palestine, reigned from 634-644, and died at 
the hands of a slave. 

Omar Kbayy&n (d. c, 1123) flourished in the 11th 
and 1 2th centuries. Was the great Persian poet 
whose Rubaiyat was made known to English 
readers by Edward FitzGerald in 1859. 

O’Neill, Eugene Gladstone (to. 1888). an American 
playwright who, after spending his adventurous 
youth in such activities as sailing, gold-prospect- 
ing, and journalism, first won success in 11)14 
with the one-act play. Thirst, His later plays 
include Beyond the Horizon, Anna Christie., 
Strange Interlude, and Moitmdhg Becomes 
Mectra. His daughter Gena is the wife of 
Charles Chaplin. 

Opie, John, K.A. (1761-1S07), a celebrated English 
painter whose historical pictures were highly 
valued in his day. 

Orchardson, Sir William Quilier {1835-10101, was 
an eminent K.A. whose subject pictures and 
portraits gained him a high reputation. Among 
his best-known works were Napoleon 1. on board 
t i ' 1 rnphem and Opt 

Orpen, Sir William, K.B.E., B.A. (1878-1931), an 
eminent British portrait-painter ; many of his 
celebrated war pictures were presented to the 
nation. 

Orsay, Alfred GuiUattm Gabriel, Comte 3’ (1801-52), 
a Society dandy Who married into the Bksss- 
ington family, and iatev on, at Kensington 
Gore, with Lady BlessingtOn, formed a literary 
coterie of great influence. The Count 'was a 
versatile man, but, of such extravagant habits 
that, he ultimately became bankrupt and retired 
to Paris, where Louis Napoleon helped him. 

Osier, Sir William, fit; M-B„ F,li.S>. {1840-1013), 
British physician, born in Canada, was an 
authority on diseases of the blood and spleen, 
and wrote on nearly every branch of medicine, 
hia works including Principles and PtaeUee of 
Medkirn, and the Evolution of ill cxlmi Medicine. 

Oswald, St.,- King of Northumbria from 625 t o (142, 
established Gliriatianity amongst his subjects,' : 

" Ouida " (Mile. Mario Louise de la Ramaoj (1830- 
1908), an English; novelist, born at Bury St. 
Edmunds of French extraction, whose -works 
have been highly popular. 

Otto the Great, (912-978), son of Henry the 
Fowler, crowned King of the Germans in 935 
and Emperor In 962. Overawed the papacy, 
checked the barbarian invasions,, founded the 
East Mark (Austria)) and considerably con- 
solidated Germany. 
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Norman, Lord, P.C., D.S.O. (1871-1950), was 
Governor of the Bank of England, 1920-44. 

Norrie, Lieut.-Gen. Sir (Charles) Willoughby 
(Moke), K.C.M.G.. C.B., B.S.O.. M.C. (b. 1893). 
Gov.-Gen. of New Zealand, 1952 ; Governor 
South Australia, 1944-52. Professional cavalry 
officer. 

Northclifie, 1st Viscount (3865-1922), was one of 
the most prominent men in modern journalism. 
Started Answers in 1888 with his brother, Cecil 
Hannsworth. In 1894 the Harm-worths pur- 
chased the Evening News, and in 1896 they 
started the Daily Mail. In 1917 was special 
British representative in the United States. 

Northumberland, John Dudley, Duke oi (1502-53). 
an expert intriguer who dominated the Govern- 
ment of Edward VI. from 1549 onwards and 
attempted to maintain his influence when the 
king died by proclaiming as Queen his daughter- 
in-law, Lady Jane Grey, but failed and was 
executed. 

Nostradamus or Michel de Notre Dame (1503-66), 
French astrologer who acquired great distinetiou 
by his labours during the plague. Publ. in 
1655 Onterifis, a book of rhymed prophecies, 
the fulfilment of some of which greatly added 
to his reputation. The Centuries were con- 
demned by the papal court of 1781. 

Novalis, the pseudonym of Baron Friedrich von 
Hardeaberg (1772-1801), a Saxon poet and 
novelist. A pioneer of the Kornantic Movement. 

Novello, Ivor (1893-1951), Welsh, actor, song- 
writer. and composer of musical comedies in- 
cluding, The Dancing Years and Perchance to 
Dream. His song Keep the Home. Hires Burn- 
ing was extremely popular during the first 
world war. 

Noyes, Alfred, C.B.E., LL.D., Litt.D, (b, 1880), 

■ English poet, whose first hook of verse. The 
Loom of Years, was published in 1902. Visiting 
. Prof, of English Literature at Princeton Univ., 
1914-23.. 

Nuffield, Viscount, G.B.E. (b. 1877), industrialist 

''And 'philanthropist and until he retired in 1952 
Chairman of Morris Motors, Ltd. Established 
the Nuffield Foundation, endowing it with £10 
million, and provided large sums for the ad- 
vancement of medicine in the University of 
Oxford. 

Numa Pompilius was, according to tradition, the 
second > ing of Home and the founder of 
Homan Ceremonial Law. 


Oaksey, Geoffrey Lawrence, 1st Baron, P.C., Q.C., 
B.S.O. (b. 1880), presided over the International 
Military Tribunal which tried the major war 
criminals at Nuremberg, 3945-46. A Lord of 
Appeal in Ordinary since 1947. 

Oates, Captain Lawrence Edward Grace (1880- 
1912). a British explorer who, having seen active 
service in the South African War, joined Capt. 
Scott’s Antarctic Expedition in 1010. He was 
one of the sledge party who accompanied Scott 
to his final dash fox the South Pole. On return- 
ing. the party became stormbound, and ; on 
March 17, 1912. Oates crippled by frost-bite, 
went out to the blizzard to die rather than be 
a burden to his starving comrades. Described 
in Scott’s diary as a very gallant gentleman. 

Oates, Titus (1049-1705), a notorious ‘ informer 
against Homan Catholics in the reign of Charles 
II. 

O’Casey, Sean (b. 1883), Irish dramatist of re- 
markable powers whose plays include .Juno and 
the Paycoclc, The Silver Tussle, lied Rose $ for 
Me, and Oak Leaves and Lavender. 

O’Connell, Daniel (1775-1847), the Irish “ Libera- 
tor,” as he was called, was a famous orator and 
politician and a highly successful barrister. In 
Parliament he advocated the cause of Belaud 
with courage and audacity. 

O’Connor, Feargus (1796-1855). was an Irish 
lawyer who became the most influential figure 
In the Chartist movement. 

O’Connor, Kt. Hon. Thomas Power (1848- 
1929), sat to Parliament from 3880 until 1920. 
being for many years father of the house, and 
was one of the most successful journalists and 
editors of his time. He founded several 
publications including the Star and originated 
the .’IBook 


Ovid (43 b.o.-a.d. IS), the famous Latin poet 
(Publius Ovidius Naso) whose Metamorphoses 
and Art of Love are among the best-known 
examples of Roman literature of the lighter kind. 

Owen, Sir Richard, K.C.B., F.R.S. (1804-92), was 
reckoned liy many the greatest paleontologist 
since Olivier. 

Owen, Robert (1771-1853). socialist and philan- 
thropist. devoted his life and fortune to the 
carrying out of his theories, and established 
socialistic colonies in Lanarkshire, Hampshire 
and America. 


Pachmann, Vladimir da (1848-1923), Russian 
pianist, and one of tire most famous of recent 
times. He was an unrivalled interpreter of the 
works of Chopin. His unique personality, com- 
bined with his remarkable art. won him great 
popularity during his long career. 

Paderewski, Ignace Jan (1800-1941), himself no 
mean composer, by his superb technique and 
masterly interpretation achieved unrivalled 
fame as a pianist. For half a century lie longed 
and worked for the freedom of his native 
Poland, and in 1919 lie became her first Prime 
Minister. He later resumed his musical career 
and died in exile during the second world war. 
Paganini, Nicoio (1782-1840), a famous violinist 
and one of the most expert performers on that 
instrument who ever lived. 

Paine, Thomas (1737-1809), English revolutionary 
author, lived, wrote and held a number of 
positions in America from 1774 to 1787. Wrote 
his famous Rights of Man as a reply to Burke’s 
Reflections on the Revolution in France. It 
hud an enormous circulation, but the Govern- 
ment, prosecuted him for alleged sedition, and 
he lied to France. In 1793 be published tiie 
Age of Reason. 

Palestrina, Giovanni (1525-94). a distinguished 
Italian musical composer, chiefly of Church 
music. 

Palgrave, Sir Francis (1788-1S01), a much- 
esteemed historian, wiio wrote The Rise and 
Progress of the English Commonwealth, A History 
of Normandy, and A H istory of the Anolo-Samns. 
He was knighted in 1832. His son, Francis 
Turner Pulgrave <1624-97), was a jmet of 
devotional instincts, who was Professor of 
Poetry at Oxford, and edited the much-esteemed 
Golden Treasury. Another son, William Gifford 
Paigrave (1826-38). was a traveller, diplomatist, 
and prose writer of considerable ability. 

Palissy, Bernard (circa 1510-89), a distinguished 
French potter, who after years of Struggle and 
self-denial discovered the art of producing 
white enamel, after which he became famous 
and set lip a porcelain factory in Paris, which 
was patronised by Royalty, 

Palladio, Andrea (1518-80), the great Italian 
architect, who introduced the style of arcM- 
teeture known as Palkulian. 

Palmer, John (1742-1818), originator of the mail- 
coach postal service In 1 784. 

Palmerston, Henry John Temple, 3rd Viscount i 
■((1784-1805), "English statesman, war long 
dominant in European affairs because of liia i 
vigorous and popular policy. He spent many 
•years of his life in office, serving as Tory 
Secretory for War from 1808 till 1828, as 
.Foreign Sec . r y in all the Whig cabinets 
, between 1830 and 1831, and aa ; Prime Minister 
in 1855 and from 1859 until his death. He had 
a lofty conception of the strength and duties of 
England amt was the irreconcilable foe of 
■ oppression and injustice. 

Paucras, St. the patron saint of children, was the 
son of a Roman noble, was baptised in Rome in 
the reign of. Diocletian, where he was put to 
death at the, age of fourteen for refusing to 
renounce Christianity. .• ; 

Panizzi, . Sir Anthony, K.C. B. (1797-1879). an 
Italian political exile, who iit 1831 was appointed 
to the Assistant Librariansbip and Keaperahlp 1 
of the Printed, Books of the British Museum, 1 
In 1858 he became Principal Librarian, retiring 
in ISPS. The great Reading Room was con- 
structed from hte designs, 

.■ Pankhurst, Emmeline (1858-1928) was a pro- 
minent and indefatigable worker for women’s 
suffrage, together with her daughters Dame 
Chris tabei and Sylvia. 


Papin, Denis (1647-1714), a French mathematician 
and scientist who settled in England. He 
invented the condensing pump, and was the 
first to use a safety valve. His discoveries in 
connection with steam-power entitle him to be , 
reckoned amongst the first to put that power 
to any practical test. 

Paracelsus, or Philippas Aureolas Theophrastus 
Bombastus von Hohenheim (1493-1541), was a 
famous Swiss mystic and alchemist. He made 
numerous important discoveries, being the first 
to employ laudanum and antimony in pharmacy. 

Park, Mungo (1771-1806), a famous British 
traveller who in 1799 published an account of 
his Travels in the Interior of Africa, a work 
which caused a considerable sensation and 
was highly popular. 

Parker, Rev. Joseph (1830-1902), a popular Non- 
conformist preacher and author who built the 
City Temple, and ministered there up to the 
time of his death. . 

Parkman, Francis (1823-93), an American 
historian, who wrote extensively on the history 
of the French settlements in Canada and. the 
conflict between France and England. 

Parnell, Charles Stewart (1846-91), the Irish 
politician, as leader of the Nationalist Party 
made it more powerful than it had ever been 
and successfully enlisted the support of Glad- 
stone for the policy of Home Rule. Accused 
by The Times of complicity in the crimes of the 
Land League on the basis of letters forged by 
Richard Pigott. lie was completely vindicated 
by a Royal Commission and awarded heavy 
damages. Was dropped from the leadership 
of his party following the O’Shea divorce 
proceedings and died soon afterwards. 

Parr, Thomas (e. 1488-1055). the most famous of 
English reputed centenarians, known as “ Old 
Parr.” 

Parry, Sir Hubert Hastings, Bt.. C.V.O., Mus.Doc. 
(184S-1918). A prolific composer of numerous 
odes, cantatas, and other musical works and a 
writer on musical subjects. 

Parry, Rear-Admiral Sir William Edward (1790- 
1855); an Arctic explorer and naval commander 
Of great distinction, who undertook several 
expeditions to the Polar regions and made 
numerous important discoveries. 

Parsons, Hon. Sir Charles Algernon, O.M., K.C.B. , 
F.R.S. (1854-1931), was head of the electrical 
and engineering works of C.A. Parsons and Co., 
and of the Parsons Marino Steam Turbine 
Co., Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne, and inventor of 
the steam turbine which has effected a remark- 
able improvement in the propulsion of war and 
mercantile vessels. 

Partridge, Sir Bernard (1861-1945). began life as a 
stained glass designer, afterwards worked at 
book illustrations, and for a time was on the 
stage. Joined Punch stuff 1391, and for many 
years was its principal cartoonist. 

Pascal, Blaise (1023-62). a rioted French philoso- 
pher whoso Provincial Loiters exhibit remark- 
able wit and genius. A distinguished mathe- 
matician. he invented an ingenious arithmetical 
machine, besides making many brilliant ex- 
periments in hydrostatics and pneumatics, 

Pasternak, Boris Leonidovich (b. 1895), the great- 
est living poet- in Russia. 

Pasteur, Louis (1822-95), an eminent French 
chemist and scientist whose researches in 
connection with hydrophobia bacteriology, 
and the specific germs of cholera and other 
diseases have been of immense benefit to; 
human kind. He was elected a member of 
the Academy of France in 1382, and In his later 
years the Pasteur Institute founded by him in 
Paris attained universal celebrity. 

Patmore, Coventry (1823-06), a much-appreciated 
poet of the Victorian era, was a member of the 
Pre-Raphaelite brotherhood and author of the-'. 
Artyd in Inc House. 

Patou, Sir (Joseph) Noel, R.S.A.. LL.D. (1821- 
1001), sculptor, historical artist, archteologtet, 
and poet. 

Patrick, St. (c. 387-c, 4633, the patron saint anil 
Apostle of Ireland, was for many years a great 
and successful Christian missionary to that 
country. Few authentic facia about bis life 
are known, but many miraculous stories, such 
as his alleged extermination of serpents in. the 
island, have been associated with him. 




Patti, Adelina Juana Maria (Baroness Cederstrom) 
(1848-1919), was born in Madrid, Her marvel- 
lous voice and brilliant execution made her 
immediately famous. For many yearn was tire 
most popular prime donna. 

Pavlov, Pro?. Ivan Petrovich (1849-1936), an emi- 
nent Russian physiologist ; Director of the 
Physiological Institute. Foreign member of 
the Royal Society and Nobel Prise-winner. 
Pavlova, Anna (1885-1931). a Russian ballet dan- 
cer, who by her genius became world-renowned. 
Peabody, George (1795-1869), an American mer- 
chant who lived for the greater part of his life 
in London, and, acquiring a large fortune, 
bequeathed immense sums for philanthropic 
purposes in England and the United States. 
Peacock, Thomas Love (1785-1866), English 
satirist, whose novels include Headlong Hall 
and Nightmare Abbey, and who will always 
rank high in English literature for the wit and 
grace of his style. 

Pearson, Sir Cyril Arthur, Bt. (1860-1921), 
journalist and newspaper proprietor, who 
founded Pearson's Weekly, The Daily Express, 
and other publications. Later retired from 
business because of blindness and devoted 
himself to the welfare of other blind people, 
particularly ex-servicemen, being the founder 
of St. Dunstan’s. 

Pearson, Lester Bowles, O.B.E., M.A. (b, 1897), 
Canada’s Secretary of State for External Affairs. 
Peary, Rear-Admiral Robert Edwin (1856-1920), 
an American Arctic explorer who, in 1891-92, 
conducted a sledging expedition towards the 
Pole, In 1893, 1895, and 1898 was again in the 
Arctic regions; and in 1900-02 reached the 
highest , latitude hitherto attained. In the 
spring of 1906 he touched 87 degs. 6 min. N. 
latitude. On April 6, 1909. making the journey 
by sledge over sea-ice and accompanied by only 
his native servant; lie succeeded in reaching the 
v Pole. 

Peel, Rt. Hon. Sir Robert, 2nd Bt. (1788-1850), a 
prominent British statesman who entered Par- 
liament at twenty-one years of age, and immedi- 
ately exhibited great capacity, being appointed 
Under-Secretary for the Colonies in the follow ing 
year. From 1812 to 1818 he was Secretary for 
Ireland ; and in 1822 he became Home Secre- 
tary, introducing, whilst fulfilling that office, the 
new police service associated with his name. In 
1884. Peel was for four months Prime Minister. 

, and in 1841 again occupied the same exalted 
position. It was then that the Anti-Corn Law 
agitation became formidable, and Peel aban- 
doned his former Protectionist attitude, and 
carried his Repeal measure eventually in 1846. 1 
He was thrown from his horse in Hyde Park 
on June 25th. 1850, and succumbed to his 
. injuries three days later. i 

Penn, William (1044-1718), became a Quaker, and I 
wrote some powerful pamphlets supporting 
his new faith. He devoted liimself to good 
works, and in 1682, having obtained a special ! 
grant from King Charles H„ went to America I 
and founded Pennsylvania. 

Penny, Sir William George, K.B.E., D.Sc.. Ph.D., 
F.R.S. (b, 1909) Chief Superintendent of 
Armament Research at the Min. of Supply ; 
responsible for the design of the British atom 
bomb and in charge of the technical side of the 
test at Monte Bello Is., Oct. 1962. 

Pepys, Samuel, F.R.S. (1033-1703), naval ad- 
ministrator, sometimes called tho “Father of 
the British Civil Service.” The Diary was 
written while he was a comparatively young 
man and is a unique revelation of a man anil 
h.is age, besides including eye-witness descrip- 
tions of the Great Plague and Fire of Lon- 
don. 

Pericles (590-429 e.c.). the distinguished Athenian 
statesman, general, and orator, who raised 
Athens to the point of its fullest prosperity. 
Perkin, Sir William Henry, F.R.S.. D.Sc. <1838- 
1907), discoverer of the mauve dye-stuff, and 
founder of the industry in coal-tar colours. 
Perkin, William Henry (junior) (1860-1929). 
foremost organic chemist of his day ; Professor 
of Organic Chemistry at Manchester University, 
1892-1912 and later at Oxford. His researches 
led to important industrial results. 

Per6n, Gen. Juan Domiugo (b. 1896), Pres, of 
Argentina since 1946. His wife Eva Duarte do 


Perdu, who died in 1952, played an active part 
in social and political affairs and obtained the 
vote for her sex. 

Pershing, Gen. John Joseph, Hon. G.C.B. (1860- 
1948), Commander-In-Chief of the United 
States Expeditionary Force in Europe, 1 917-18. 
Chief of Staff. U.S.A., 1921-24. Fought with 
great gallantry in the Spanish-American War, 
1898; commanded American troops in Mexico. 
1916-17. 

Perrins Flaccus, Aalus (&.v. 34-62), a famous Stoic- 
philosopher. 

Perugino, Pietro (1446-1524), a great Italian 
artist, excelling in religious subjects, and the 
painter of numerous fine frescoes Including 
some in the Sistine Chapel at Rome. Raphael 
was his pupil. 

Fcstalozzi, Johann Heinrich (1746-1827), was a 
rich Swiss reformer and writer, who devoted 
his fortune to benevolent works, especially in 
connection with the education of poor children. 

Petain, Marshal Henri Phiilipe (1856-1951), became 
a French national hero after the successful de- 
fence of Verdun in 1916 and was made C.-in-C. 
of all the French armies. In 1940 he became 
Prime Minister, signed an armistice with Ger- 
many, and set up a quasi-independent admlnis- 

i tration at Vichy. In 1945 he was sentenced to 
death for treason, the sentence being commu- 
ted to life imprisonment. 

Peter the Great (1672-1725), Czar of Russia, 
showed great ability and energy of character, 
devoting himself largely to the re-organisation 
of his army and navy. He spent some months 
at Deptford studying shipbuilding. He founded 
St. Petersburg in 1703, and conquered Livonia,' 
Finland, Pomerania, etc. Among the prisoners 
taken by him at the Battle of Pultowa was 
Catherine, the wife of a Swedish soldier who 
had been killed. Peter took her to St. Peters- 
burg, and ultimately made her his wife, and by 
her cleverness she did much to strengthen his 
power.:;' 

Peter, the Hermit (circa 1050-1115), was the main 
instrument of the agitation which brought about 
the first Crusade. He was a French monk, of 
great eloquence and earnestness, and lived to 
see Jerusalem in the hands of the Christians. 

Petrarch, Francesco (1304-74), Italian poet and 
scholar, whose odes and sonnete To Laura are 
unmatched for their lyrical beauty and passion. 

Petrie. Sir (William Matthew) Flinders, D.O.L.. 
Litt.D., LL.D., F.R.S, (1853-1942). Was 
Edwards Prof, of Egyptology at University 
College, Loudon, 1892-1933. Has published 
many works on his discoveries in ancient Egypt. 

Phidias, the greatest of Greek sculptors, nourished 
from about 400 to 432 b.c., was specially famous 
for Ids work in gold, ivory and bronze. Nothing 
now remains to attest his genius except the 
sculptures in the British Museum, widely known 
as the Elgin Marbles. 

Philip H. of France (1180-1223), was a prominent 
figure in the third Crusade, in which for a time 
he associated himself with our Richard I. 
Victor over a strong coalition at the momentous 
battle of Bonvines m 1214. 

Phillip H. of Macedonia (382-386 b.c.). trained in 
military arts in Greece, when he came to the 
throne instilled martial ideas into his subjects, 
and entered upon a career of conquest that, did 
not end until he had become master of Greece. : 
Father of Alexander the Great, 

Phillip XL of Spain (1527-98), succeeded his father 
the Emperor Charles V. in half his dominions. 
The Revolt of the Netherlands, the annexation 
of Portugal in 1580, and the unsuccessful 
attempt to subdue England by the Armada, 
were outstanding events of liis troubled reign, ; 
He was a devout Roman Catholic, strongly 
supported the Counter-Reformation, built the 
strange Eseorial, and was four times married, 
bis second wife 1 ng Marv '1 udor. 

Philip V. of Spain (1083-1746) founded the 
Bourbon dynasty in Spain, and was the son of 
the Dauphin of Louis XIV. and Maria Theresa 
of Spain. Hfe uncle, Charles II, of Spain, 
bequeathed the kingdom to him, and this 
ted to the war. of the '(Spanish 'Succession, 
which ultimately confirmed him in hia kingship, ; : 

Phillips, Stephen (1868-1915), dramatist and poet 
of distinction. Wrote popular verse dramas, in- 
cluding Paolo and Francesca, Herod, and Ulysses.- 




Phillpotts, Eden (b. 1862), English novelist, poet, 
and playwright, Many of life novels deal with 
Devonshire life. 

piasts, first Polish dynasty in Poland until 14 th 
century and until 17th century in Silesia. 

Piazzi, Giuseppe (1746-1826). an Italian astro- 
nomer. He was the discoverer of the pianet 
Ceres, 'he first known of the asteroids. 

Picasso, Pablo Bulz (b. 1881), Spanish painter who 
received his early training in Catalonia and 
settled in Paris in 1903. His influence over 
contemporary art is comparable with that exer- 
cised by Cezanne (<?.i\) over the artists of life 
time. His work is to be found in public gal- 
leries and private collections ail over the world 
and is represented by two pictures in the 
Tate Gallery. His genius has also found scope in 
sculpture and he has designed decor costumes 
for the IJiaghilev Ballet. 

Piccard, August (b. 1384), Swiss physicist, 

professor of physics at Brussels until the 
German invasion in 1840. Noted for his 
ascents into the stratosphere by a special 
balloon in 1931 and 1932 and lor his more 
recent attempts to study deep-sea life. 

PlcScford, Mary (b. XS93), was the leading film 
actress, of the silent days and affectionately 
known as “ the world's sweetheart.” 

Pilsudski, Marshal Joseph Clemens (1367-1 935). 
wielded despotic power as the virtual Dictator 
of Poland for most of the time from 1920 until 
his death. 

Pindar (522-448 b.o. 1, the eminent lyric poet of 
ancient Greece. 

Pinero, Sir Arthur Wing {1855-3834), was an able 
English dramatist and former actor, of Portu- 
guese descent. .Dandy Dick, The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray and Mid-Channel are among his 

pl&ys. . 

Pirandello, Luigi, (3867-1936), was a prominent 
Italian dramatist and novelist, many of whose 
works have been translated into English. 
Awarded Nobel Prize for Literature, 1934. 

Pissarro, Camilie (3830-1803), French Impression- 
ist painter of landscapes : studied under Corot. 

Pitman, Sir Isaac (3313-97), founded the Pitman 
system of phonographic shorthand. 

Pitt, William (1759-1806), was the second son of 
the Earl, of Chatham. Entered Parliament at 
twenty-one. and by his brilliant oratory cap- 
tivated, the House of Commons. In 1782, 
when only twenty-three, he became Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and in the following year 
was made Premier, and held that office for 
seventeen years, through the trying period of 
the French Revolution, when war with France 
was almost continuous. He was undoubtedly 
one of the most brilliant statesmen that England 
has produced, and his death at the early age 
of forty-six was a great loss to the country. 
He was buried in Westminster Abbey. (See 
also Chatham.) 

Pius XH., Cardinal Eugenio Pacelli (b. 1876), 

: Elected Pope, March 2, 1989. A brilliant diplo- 
mat, scholar, ami linguist. As Papal Secretary 
of State, 1830-^9, was outspoken in his edn- 

, damnation of those aspects of the policy of the 
Totalitarian States which he considered anti- 
Christian. Was for many years Papal Nuncio 
in Germany. In 103.0 visited the, U.fcLA., where 
he was t i idc it Roosevelt. 

Plzarro, Francisco (c. 1471-1541), was an adven- 
turous Spaniard who, after Columbus’s dis- 
i rj in the New World o < t . r - . ui 
America, conquering Peru for li;, 

Charles V. Pizarro’s career in Peru was 
i k i ■ I. i i i i melt .and n th 
eu , he H. - u 11 rd hj * s tiv. lit i , 

Planck, Prof. Dr. Max (1858-1947), German 
physicist, whose fora afeatious int< radiation of 
energy culminated in J oi, it Sr law o radia- 
tion, which laid the foundation Of the; quantum 
theory. Awarded Nobel .Prize for Physics, 1818, 

fate (427 347 b.c.). tn*. renowned Greek philo- 
sopher who taught at Athens, natL greatly 
distingutefaed libs'- If by ‘si- Mena.!!; and 
writings. His r o * and his R public are 
a long h gre te s w .1 ns of tl < at elf t> , and 
emboc . philosoph i system wbi l\ 1 t 
served for admiration and dfeomsion in all 
succeeding ages, Bis real name was Arfetocles. 
He was Socrates’ disciple and Aristotle’s teacher. 

; Plpfalr. Sir Nigel (1847-1934), iipglfeh actor. 


theatrical manager and producer. Made bfe 
professional debut in 1902 in A Pair of Knicker- 
bockers. In 1918 became lessee of the Lyric 
Theatre, Hammersmith, and made a brilliant 
beginning with Abraham Lincoln and The 
Beggar’s Opera, which was a remarkably 
popular and artistic success and ran for nearly 
1,500 performances. 

Plimsoll, Samuel (1824-9S), was a native of 
Bristol, and while M.P. for Derby got up an 
agitation on behalf of merchant sailors, pro- 
curing the passing of the Merchant Shipping 
Act of 1879. which by defining a lino above 
which no ship must sink in the water when load- 
ed has ever since made the overloading of ships 
illegal. The line is known as the Plimsoll Mark. 

Pliny : Pliny the elder was a naturalist of high 
reputation: Pliny the younger, his nephew, 
achieved renown by a series of historical 
Letters and died a.t>. 113. 

Plotinus (e. 2U8-C. 2G2), Greek philosopher, was 
the founder of Neoplatonism, which had con- 
siderable influence ou early Christian thought. 

Plutarch (circa 46-120) was the famous writer of 
biography. His Lives form one of the world’s 
most famous literary productions, 

Poe, Edgar Allan (1809-49), was an American 
poet. of unique genius, author of The Raven, 
The Bells, and other poems of haunting melody 
and dainty fancy, Poe’s Tales of Mystery are 
thrilling examples of their class. 

Poincate, Raymond Nicolas Landry (1880-19345. 
was President of France from 1913 to 1920 and 
won the confidence and admiration of ' the 
French people and their Allies by .ills service 
during the first world : war, He was Prime 
Minister in 1912, 1922-24, and 1926-29, 

Pollard, Prolessor Albert Frederick, F.B. A. (1869- 
1948), English historian and. first director of the 
Institute of Historical Research. Hfe books 
include Faaiors in Modem History, The Evolu- 
tion of Parliament , and many authoritative 
works on the Tudor period, such as life Henry 
VIII,, Wolm). and Somerset. 

PolHtt, Harry (b. IS905, Leader of the British 
Communist Party. - f :., 'A 'A;- ' ' 

Polo, Marco (1256-1323), the famous Venetian 
traveller and explorer, who made journeys 
through China, India, and other eastern 
countries, and published the record of his 
various Wanderings, recounting the many won- 
ders and marvels he had seen— a record which 
seemed for the most part beyond credence to 
his Contemporaries, but now largely confirmed. 

Pompadour, Jeanne Antoine Poisson, Marquise d®» 
otherwise known as Madame de Pompadour 
(1721-64), was for a long time the favourite of 
Louis XV. of France, over whom she exercised 
great influence. 

Pcnipey the Great GOO-48 b.c.). distinguished 
himself as a general while young, clearing the 
Mediterranean of pirates, and ultimately 
became, with Caesar arid Orarnss, triumvir. 

Pons, Lily (b. 1904), French coloriitura-sopra.no. 
Who made her debut at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, New York, in 1930. and toured widely . 
Became U.S. citizen in 19-10. 

Pope, Alexander (1.688-1744), the celebrated 18th 
century poet and translator of Homer. Author 
of The Rapa of the Lack, Essay on Criticism , and: 
Essay on Mail. ■ - ■ , -A 

Portal of Hungerford, Marshal oi the R.A.P. 
Charles Frederick. Algernon, 1st Yisconnt, K.6., 
G.O.B., G.M., D.S.O. ;(1803-1940),:GMef of the : 
Air Staff, 1940 45. 

Pound, Ezra Loomis (1>. 1 885). American poet 
and scholar, founder of the Inxagist school of 
v tf t- twnou b Uh or the i I bii 

individual verse and for hfe excellent transiafcfoiri . :• 
: of Provencal, Latin, Chinese, 'French and Italian 
pbeta. '■■■A scholar with a remarkable. khbwledge 
of medieval literature and a master of rhythmic 
Invention «t i oetry. 

Poussin, Nicolas (1593-16655, an eminent French 
painter patronised by Louis XIII 
j Poynter, Sir Edward John, Bt., G.C.Y.O., P.R.A. 

1 ■ i 1 a Pmdrietif f the Royal < lemy, 
i 3 '01 -1 9 il.vi a highly M ussfi r m * 

, painter. At first his v.or! was mainly of a 
j d corafive characb ; but gradually he developed 
exceptional talent as a painter of classical sub- 
jeete. His Perseus and Andromeda, Atalanta’s 
! Race Hauskaa and He/ Maidens, are all grea 


o 


pictures. Director of tlie National Gallery from 
1804 to 1905. 

Prasad, Dr. Rajendra (b. 1884), first, President of 
the Indian Union. 1950 ; re-elected for 5 years, 
1952. 

Praxiteles, a great Greek sculptor who lived in the 
4th century e.c. 

Preeee, Sir William Henry, K.C.B., F.R.S. (1834- 
1913), a Welsh electrician, connected with the 
Electric Telegraph Service from 1853. and con- 
spicuously successful in his experiments which 
led to the later developments in telegraphy. 
He was associated with Marconi in Ms wireless- 
telegraphic schemes and introduced the block 
system into England. 

Prescott, William I-Iicklins (1796-1859). one of 
the best known of American historians. 

Prichard, James Cowles, F.It.3. (1786-1848). 
British ethnologist who became a successful 
physician, but made his name through his 
studies in ethnology, his Physical History of 
Mankind (1813) culminating in his Natural 
History of Man (1843). Inaugurated British 
Anthropological research. Bis Eastern Origin 
of the Celtic Nations (1831) was a landmark in 
Aryan study. 

Priestley, John Eoynton, M.A. (b. 1894), novelist, 
playwright and broadcaster, whose work has 
received great praise and Includes the novels 27te 
Good Companions, Angel Pavement and the 
plays Dangerous Corner, Time and the Comeal/s, 
I have been here before, and The Linden Tree. 

Priestley, Joseph, F.lt.S. (1733-1804), was the dis- 
coverer of oxygen and other gases, and wrote A 
History of Electricity. He was also a great 
advoca te of freedom and progress. 

Prior, Matthew (1664-1721), a well-known poet 
and wit who acquired celebrity by writing 
The City Mouse and Country Mouse. 

Prokofiev, Serge Sergeyevich (b. 1391), celebrated 
Russian composer, whose works are well known 
In Europe and America. His music has a 
strong folk-song element, rich in melody and 
invention. He has written operas : The Love 
of Three Oranges, The Betrothal in a Nunnery, 
War and Peace, ballets : Romeo and Juliet, 
Cinderella, symphonies, chamber music and the 
music for Eisenstein’s films Alexander Nevsky, 
Ivan the. Terrible, etc. 

Protagoras (c. 480-411 n.c.), a Greek philosopher, 
chief of the Sophists, famous for his scepticism 
and disbelief In objective truth. 

Proudhon, Pierre Joseph (1809-65), a French 
political economist. 

Proust, Marcel (1871-1922). French psychological 
novelist: author of a series of 15 novels known 
under the title of A la Recherche du Temps 
Perdu. Proust’s works have been admirably 
translated into English by the late C, K. Scott 
Monerfeff. 

Prudhon, Pierre Patti (1758-1823), a French 
historical arid portrait painter. 

Ptolemy, Claudius Ptolemaeus, a famous astro- 
nomer and geographer of Alexandria, who 
flourished from e. a.d. 90-168. He founded the 
Ptolemaic system, which taught that the earth 
was stationary and the heavenly bodies revolved 
around it. 

Puccini, Giacomo (1858-1924), famous Italian 
operatic composer whose works include La 
Bohime, Madame Butterfly, Manon Lcscaut, 
and bis posthumous Turandot, 

Purcell, Henry ( l i: 58-05), was a celebrated organist 
and composer, who nid much to Improve the 
musical service of the Church. Was organist 
of Westminster Abbey, and the most famous ! 
member of a family of notable musicians. 

Pusey, Edward Bouverio (1800-82), a famous ! 
Anglican cleric: he published Tracis for the 
Times, which inaugurated the Tractarian 
movement that developed into what became 
known as Puseyism. 

Pushkin, • Alexander (1709-1837). the national; 
poet of Russia, several times exiled for his ! 
libera! views and held in high honour by 
contemporary Russia. Died of wounds re- 
ceived iu a duel. His poetical tales are full of 
dramatic power. Eugene Onegin is generally 
: considered his masterpiece and Boris Godunov 
is a flue tragedy. -■ 

v iFym, John (3.584-1643), a prominent statesman in 
the reign of Charles I. A leader of the Puritan 
opposition in Parliament. 1 


Pythagoras (circa 582-500 b.c.), a great Greek 
philosopher, who taught the doctrine of the 
transmigration of. souls, and also a system of. 
astronomy similar to that of Copernicus. 


Quariteb, Bernard (1819-99), a famous dealer in 
rare books. Who was a native of Germany but 
settled in London, and became naturalised in 
1847. His knowledge of scarce and valuable 
books was unique. His shop in Piccadilly was 
a storehouse of literary treasures, 

Quiller-Couch, Sir Arthur Thomas (1863-3944), 
was a well-known novelist and essayist, who as 
“ Q ” published many delightful stories, includ- 
ing Dead Man's Rock, Troy Town, and The 
Splendid Spur, Edited the Oxford Bools of 
English Verse. Professor of English Literature, 
Cambridge University, 1912-44. 


Rabelais, Francois k, 3 495-3553), the great French 
satirist, first adopted the career of a monk, 

I then studied medicine, and settled at Lyons 

I as a doctor, and it was there that he published 
his Gamardua and Panta'tnid, among the wittiest 
though coarsest books in any language. 

Raeliei, Madame (Elizabeth Felix) (1821-58), the 
most famous French actress of her time ; 
achieved success in Racine’s Phkire in 1843. 

Rachmaninoff, Sergei Vassilievifceh (1873-1943), 
was a Russian composer, and pianist of great 
distinction. His first important work, the opera 
Aleko, was produced at Moscow in 1898. In 
1899 appeared in London with great auoeess both 
as a pianist and conductor of his own works. Be- 
came a naturalised American citizen in Feb. 1943. 

Racine, Jean (1636-99), a distinguished French 
tragic dramatist, best known by hi* Audro- 
inague, Phidre, and Athalie. 

Baekham, Arthur, R. w. S. (1867-1939). a noted 
English artist who excelled in the illustration of 
books such as Refer Pan, Alice in Wonderland. 
Wagner’s Rina Librettos, Mother Goose, Grimm’s 
and Andersen’s Fairy Tales and the Kim of the 
Golden River. His paintings and drawings are to 
be found in many English and foreign Galleries. 

RadcliSe, Mrs. Anne (1704-1823), wrote soma 
highly sensational novels in which mystery and 
horror were combined with great effect, Her 
moat famous book is The Mysteries of Udoiplw. 

Radhakrishnan, Sir Sarvepalli, KL.M.A. (b. 1888) l 
Vice-President of the Indian Onion, 1952. 

Raeburn, Sir Henry, It. A. (1750-1823), 'was a 
famous Scottish portrait, painter, and friend and 
pupil of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

Raemakers, Louis (b. i860), famous Hutch car- 
toonist, who began by pointing portraits, land- 
scapes, genre and posters, but in 1908, began, 
drawing political cartoons. He was famous for 
his scathing satires on the Germans daring the 
first world war, and published Cartoon History of 
the War, 1039 . 

Raffles, Sir Thomas Stamford (1781-3828), an 
eminent naturalist. He Was the founder and 
first President of the Zoological Society of 
London. • Founded Singapore, 1819. 

Raikes, Robert (1785-1811),. a ■practical pro- 
pounder of the Sunday School system. 

Raleigh, Sir Walter (1552-1618)/ a scholar, 
courtier, soldier, sailor, and statesman. In 
15S4 Queen Elizabeth granted him a patent for 
the discovery and ; settlement of unknown 
countries in the far West. The colonisation of 
Virginia followed. He is said to have. intro- 
duced into this country both the potato plant 
and tobacco! At one time he was in great, 
favour at Court, but quarrelled with the Queen, 
and suffered In fortune in consequence, When 
.Tames I, came to the throne, Raleigh was sup- 
posed to be implicated iu a conspiracy against 
that monarch, and was sent u 1 ed to death. 
After that he was a prisoner iu the Tower of 
London for twelve years, and there he wrote hir, ; 
History of theli to.' n i he: works, in 1615 
James set him at liberty in outer to head an 
expedition to Guiana in the hope of finding gold, 
but being misuccessful he was again lioprSbbed 
on his return, and finally beheaded iu Old 
Palace Yard, 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, M.A. (1861-1022). Professor 
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of English Literature at Oxford, and author of 1 Reade, (William.) Winwood (1835-75), English 


many volumes on eminent men of letters, 
including bool>s on Milton. Wordsworth, and 
others. His work on Shakespeare. 1907, is his 
highest achievement. 

Rameau, Jean Philippe (1683-1764), French corn- 


author and traveller, and nephew of Charles 
Reade {(j.v.l. Wrote several books, but his 
fame is based upon his remarkable study in soci- 
ology, The Martyrdom of Man, which brought 
him posthumous world renown. 


noser, who was a church organist at Lille and Reading, Ruins Daniel Isaacs, 1st Marquess oi, 
Clermont-Ferrand before settling in Paris in P.C., G.C.B.. G.C.S.I., G.O.I.E.. fi.C.V.O. (1860- 


1722. He immediately attracted attention by 
his Treatise on Harmony, 1722. which was 
followed by four other important works on musi- 
cal theory. The harmonic theories put forward 
in these works, especially his ideas on chord- 


1935), Liberal statesman, who became Attorney- 
General in 1910 and Lord Chief Justice in 1913, 
served as Viceroy of India from 1921 to 1923, 
and was Foreign Secretary in the National 
Government, of 1931. 


poser of operas. Kecamier, Irladamo Jeanne Francoise Julie Ade- 

Ramsay, Sir William, K.C.B., F.E.S. (1852-1916), laide Bernard (1777-1849). a noted society 
chemist and discoverer with Lord Rayleigh of woman of the days of Napoleon, 
the hitherto unknown constituent, of air. argon. Reeves, (John) Sims (1S18-1900). was the most 
Later discovered helium and detected other celebrated English tenor of his time, 
inert gases, which he called neon, krypton, and Regnanlt, Henri Viator (1310-78), a French 
xenon. With F. Soddy carried out research on scientist who made highly successful experl- 
radium emanation. Awarded Nobel Prize merits in regard to (lie physical properties of 

in Chemistry, 1904. President of the British bodies and their relation to heat. 

Association, 1911. Rognault, Jean Baptiste, Baron (1754-1S29), a 

ink, Joseph Arthur (b. 1888), film magnate, who talented French genre painter. 


radium emanation. Awarded Nobel Prize 
in Chemistry. 1904. President of the British 
Association, 1911. 

Rank, Joseph Arthur (b. 1888), film magnate, who 


turned his attention from the family flour- Reinhardt, Max (1873-1943), was the famous 


milling business to the cinema and has built up 
a large and powerful organisation. Controls 


Austrian theatrical producer. Became a film 
director in Hollywood. 1 934. 


the Odeon and Gaumont British circuits, Raith, 1st Baron, P.O., G.C.V.O., G.B.E. (b. 1890) 


together with Denham and Pinewood studios. 
Ranke, Leopold von (1795-1886), the painstaking 
and thorough German historian who laid the 
basis of modern historical research and demon- 
; stated many of its methods. : ; 

Raphael Sanzlo (1483-1529), the distinguished 


Director-General of the British Broadcasting 
Corporation, 1927-38 ; Chairman of British 
Overseas Airways Corporation, 1939-40 ; Min- 
ister of Information, Jan. to May 1910 ; Minister 
of Transport, May to Oct. 1040: Minister of 
Works and Buildings, Oct. 1940 to Feb. 1942. 


Italian painter whose works excel all others in Rembrandt, Hannens van Rijn (1000-00), one Of 


their beauty of expression and inspired treat- 
ment. He lived a considerable period in Rome, 
where he painted his famous frescoes for the 
Vatican and St. Peter's and also the celebrated 
cartoons designed for the tapestries of the 
Papal chapel, which afterwards were brought 
to England,- ami are now at the Victoria . and 


the greatest of the Dutch school of painters 
who produced many remarkably successful 
portraits, as well as numerous tigure subjects, 
all of them distinguished by tlieir masterly 
Qualities. He was an etcher of high ability 
also, and a number of his works are in the 
British national collections. 


Albert Museum. His last painting was The j Renan, Ernest (1823-92), a noted French author 


Transfiguration. Examples of Ills work are 
to be found In most of the great European col- 
lections. including our own National Gallery. 


who wrote much upon religious subjects, and 
won speeial fame by his Life of Jesus, published 
in 1865. 


Rasputin, Grigori Ifefimovich (1871-1916). Russian • Rent, Guislo. {See Guido Rent.) 
monk who lived quietly in his native village ; Rennie, John F.R.S. (1761-1821). a Scottish civil 


until 1904, when he became notorious for his 
extravagant teachings, which gave him a 
Messianic-like position, and advocated sin in 
order to obtain repentance and salvation, in 
1907 he was presented to the Court, where he 
soon became all-powerful. A seeming miracle 


Alexis increased his influence with the Czar and 
Czarina, although he was hated by the bulk of 
the nation, anti most of the nobility. 

Rathbone, Eleanor (1872-1946), social reformer, 
humanitarian, and independent politician. 


engineer. He was the constructor of the 
Waterloo arid Southwark ami new London 
bridges over the Thames, tire London Docks, 
the East and West India Docks, the Plymouth 
breakwater, and many other works at Liverpool, 
Leith, Dublin, Hull, and elsewhere. 


which improved the health of the Tsarevitch I Renoir, Auguste (1S41-1919), great French artist 


of the Inipnssionist school, whose vision was 
carefree and romantic. Some of his greatest 
achievements were in still-life and landscape. 
La Loge, Lcs Pampluies. La Premi&re Sortie, 
Grandes Baigneitses are famous pictures. 


Championed widows’ pensions and family I Reuter, Baron Paul Julius de (1821-99), was the 


allowances and laboured for political refugees, j pioneer of telegraphic press services, 
particularly children. ; Reymont, Vladislav Stanislav (1868-1925), Polish 

Ravel, Maurice (1875-1937), was one of (he fore- I novelist: Nobel Prize 1924. [The, Peasants). 
most French composers. Famous for his piano ■ Reynolds, Sir Joshua, P.R.A, (1723-92), was the 
compositions, chamber music and orchestral j first President of the It. A, from 1763 till his 

compositions. ; death, and the most eminent English portrait 

Raveu-Hill, Leonard (1867-1942), English artist painter of las time, 
and cartoonist, was well known for his drawings Rhodes, Rt. Hon. Cecil John (1853-1902), bom at 


and cartoons- in ftadi, 1896- 1935. 

Rawlinson, Sir , Henry Creswicka, Bt., G.C.B., 
F.R.S. (1819-95), diplomatist, soldier and 
Orientalist. For a number of years he super - 1 
intended explorations in Assyria and Babylon. | 
. accumulating a valuable collection of antiquities j 
now in the British Museum. : 

Ray, John (1627-170&), an English naturalist. ! 
Was famous for his contributions to science of i 
botany. Has been called the "father" offing- ! 
llsli natural history. ■ : j 

Rayleigh, 3rd Baron, O.M., P.R.S. (1842-1919), 
one of the most eminent of British physicists ; i 
an authority on sound vibrations, and the co- j 
, discoverer with.Sir William Ramsay of argon. 


Bishop’s Stortford. Went to South .Africa in 
1871, entered upon a diamond-mining enter- 
prise at Kimberley, and acquired a considerable 
fortune. Was a member of the Cape Legis- 
lature in 1881, and became Premier in 1800. 
He was at the head of the British South Africa 
Chartered Company, for which » vast amount 
of territory was annexed, the holding obtaining 
the name of Rhodesia. Mr. Rhodes was Cape 
Premier again in 1896; then followed, the 
Jameson Raid and bis retirement from political 
life. During the Boer War lm was detained in 
Kimberley aud did not live to see the cam- 
paign closed. He left the hulk of his fortune 
for tl bund jfscl ships* *' fort 


In 1604 was awarded the Nobel Prize for physics, Ricardo , David (1772-1823), a celebrated English 
Keaue, Charlts (1814-84), holrte high rank aiaongst j political economist of Hebretv descent, whose 
the Victorim fat Hi* tost utoi Peg 1 ' - ‘ 1 l v gained 

») oMnoton, was published in 1852, It’s Never 1 high place among the exponents of the science, 
oj° Late to Mend, Qrifjiih Gaunt, ami The Cloister s Richard I. (1157-99) was King of England from 
am the hearth are his best-known novel*. 1 13 89 to his death. He laid heavy burdens 
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upon the people in order to equip an army for 
the third Crusade. At first lie was victorious 
and did such valiant deeds that he received 
the name of ** Occur de Lion.” Being ulti- 
mately defeated, he signed a truce with Saladin, 
and on his way baelc to Ewrland was ship- 
wrecked. Disguised as a pilgrim, he was 
identified in Austria, and handed over to the 
Emperor of Germany, who imprisoned him 
in a remote castle. A large sum was demanded 
and paid for his ransom, and after over a year 
of durance he returned to England, and was 
crowned at Winchester. Later he was engaged 
in a war with France, and was mortally wounded 
by a bolt- from a crossbow while besieging the 
castle of Cbahiz in the province of Limousin. 

Richard H. (1357-1400), son of the “ Black 
Prince.” succeeded his grandfather, Edward 
HI., in 1377, when but ten years old, a Regency 
being appointed during his minority. In the 
Wat Tyler rising of 1381 the King confronted 
the rioters and promised them redress, an 
undertaking which lie did not fulfil. For a 
time he was greatly under the influence of his 
uncle, Thomas, Duke of Gloucester, but on 
coming of age dismissed him, and ruled with 
some approach to dignity for the next seven 
years. After 1306 he developed a highly 
tyrannical disposition and banished or put to 
death many of the leading statesmen, practically 
freeing himself from Parliamentary control. 
The opposition against him came to a head in 
1399, wiien Bolingbroke defeated him, and he 
was made prisoner and died — probably by 
violence — in Pontefract Castle. 

Richard in. (1452-85), made himself King of 
England in 1483 by a succession of wicked acts 
and intrigues, removing obstacles from his 
path by murder without compunction when- 
ever he deemed such a course desirable. He 
was not, however, permitted to have peaceful 
possession of the throne; a strong party in 
favour of Henry Tudor, Earl of Richmond, 
springing up. In the battle between the rival 
forces at Bosworth Field he was slain. 

Richards, Gordon (b. 1904), one of the most 
successful jockeys in the history of the British 
Turf. Has ridden over 3,000 winners, but has 
never yet won the Derby. 

Richardson, Sir Owen Willans, D.Sc., F.R.S. (in 
1879), a distinguished English physicist who 
was Prof, of Physics at Princeton Univy., 
U.S.A., 1900-14, and Wheatstone Prof, of 
Physics. King's College, Dnivy. of London, 1914- 
24. since wiien he has been Yarrow Research 
Prof, of the Royal Society and Director of 
Research in Physics, King’s College. London. 
Has carried out much research and written 
hooks on the emission of electricity from hot 
bodies and the electron theory of matter ; aLso 
on molecular hydrogen and its spectrum. 
Nobel Prize for Physics. 1928. 

Richardson, Sir Ralph David !b. 1902), actor who 
has made many appearances on stage, screen, 
and radio. Among his films are Bulldog 
Rrummond, South Riding, Anna Karenina, 
and The Fallen. Idol. 

Richardson, Samuel (1089-1761), author of 
Pamela, Clarissa Harlmce. and Sir Charles 
Grandison, exercised considerable influence on 
the development of the novel In England. 

Richelieu, Amiand Jean du Flessis, Cardinal Due ds 
(1585-1642), the eminent French ecclesiasfc and 
statesman, who was Minister to Lords XIII. for 
eighteen years. He was practically Master of 
France during the best part of his Cardiualate, 

Ridgway, Genera! Matthew Bunker (b. 1894), 
American soldier who succeeded Lieut-Gen. 
Walker as commander of the Eighth Army in 
Korea, Dee, 1950, took over Gen. MacArfchur’s 

. command in the Far East in April 1951 and suc- 
ceeded Gen. Eisenhower as Supreme Allied 
Commander in Europe a year later. 

Ridley, Nicholas (1500-55), was Bishop of Roches- 
ter in 1547 and Bishop of London in 1550. 
He took an active part in the Reformation. He 
was burned at the stake along with Latimer. 

Rienzi, Cola di (1313-54), a Homan patriot of 
humble birth who inflamed the people against 
their rulers, and aroused such enthusiasm that 
they proclaimed him “ Tribune." During the 
seven months that he was permitted to exercise 
supreme power, he proved himself the true 
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. friend of the poor, Ultimately, however, his 
enemies proved too strong for him and he was 
imprisoned for three years at Avignon. Re- 
turning to Rome after gaining his freedom he 
was murdered in the Capitol. 

Rimsky-Korsakov, Nicolas Andreievicb (1844- 
1908), an eminent nationalist Russian composer 
whose works include Le Cm d’Or, Scheherazade 
and many orchestral suites, overtures, songs, 
and piano pieces. 

Rizzio, David (c. 1540-66), was the Italian secretary 
of Mary Queen of Scots and an accomplished 
musician. Suspected of a too great attachment 
to Mary, he was murdered by Darniey and his 
friends in the Queen’s presence in the Palace of 
Holyrood. 

Robbia, Luca Delia (1400-14S2), a famous Floren- 
tine sculptor. He was the introducer of 
enamelled terra-cotta work. 

Roberts, Field-Marshal Earl, V.C., K.G.. P.C.. 
K.P., G.C.B., O.M., G.C.S.I.. G.C.I.B, (1832- 
1914), the distinguished soldier, first saw service 
in the Indian Mutiny, when he won the V.C. 
In 1880 during the Afghanistan campaign made 
his historic march from Kabui to Kandahar 
where he won a complete victory. After 
serving as C.-in-C., India, 1886-93, and as 
C.-in-C., Ireland, 1895-99 took over in South 
Africa In December, 1899. and entirely reversed 
the unhappy military situation before handing 
over to Kitchener a year later. Was C.-in-C. 
from 1901 until the office was abolished in 1004. 
and wa3 latterly known aa an ardent advocate 
of conscription. 

Robertson, Sir Charles Grant, C.V.O, (1869-1948). 
English historian who was Vice-Chancellor of 
Birmingham University. 1027-38, and Principal 
1920-38, His works include The Rise of the 
English Nation, 1895, EnglanU voider the 
Hanoverians 1011, and Bismarck, 1018. 

Robertson, Field-Marshal Sir William, Bt.. G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G.. G.C.V.O., D.S.O. (1860-1033). the 
only British soldier to rise from Private, to. 
Field-Marshal, served as C.I.G.S., 1915-18. 
His son. General Sir Brian Hubert, G.C.B, (b. 
1S96), is C.-in-C. Middle East Land Forces and 
was Military Governor of the British Zone 
of Germany from 1947 to 1950. 

Robeson, Paul Le Roy (b. 1S9S), the famous negro 
singer and actor, who through his singing of 
spirituals has increased our knowledge and 
understanding of the negro. Was a great 
success in London in 1930 playing Othello. 

Robespierre, Maximilian Francois Marie Isidore de 
(1758-84). was a country advocate until the Out- 
break of the French Revolution, when he went 
to Paris, became an enthusiastic leader, of the 
Jacobin Party, and was made a Member of .the 
Assembly. In the Reign of Terror as President 
of the Committee of Public Safety he seat vast 
numbers to the guillotine. Then a counter-move- 
ment was set on foot and he was denounced in 
the Assembly, and, trying to escape, was shot 
and subsequently guillotined. 

Robey, George, C.B.B. (b. i860), famous English 
comedian, whose real name Is George Edward 
Wade. Has appeared at music halls ami in plays, 
revues, and also iu many pantomimes. During 
the war of 1914-18 organised charity perform- 
ances, for which he received the C.B.K. in 1019. 

Robinson, Sir Robert, O.M.. F.R.S., D.Se.IlviSSS), 
British scientist of outstanding brilliance in the 
field of organic; chemistry ; President of Royal 
Society, 1945- ; Professor of Organic Chemistry 
at the Universities of Sydney, Liverpool, St. 
Andrews, Manchester, University College. Lon- 
don, and Wayntiete Professor of Chemistry at 
Oxford since 1930. Nobel Prizewinner, 1947. 

Robinson, William Heath (1872-1044,', was an 
English artist who soon made his mark as art 
illustrator of books, but was even bettor known 
by his humorous drawings In The Sketch and 
oilier British and American periodicals. 

Rob Roy (the traditional nickname of Robert 
McGregor) (1671-1734), a noted Highland out- 
law who levied blackmail on the farmers and 
rich people of the country-side in return for 
certain protective .services*. Ha belonged to the 
clan McGregor. 

Robsart, Amy (1532-1560), daughter Of : Slr; John 1 
Kotaart, and wife Of Robert Dudley; afterwards 
Ea i > » < kVtii i ig in sachi n’t 
Omxmor Place under the charge oi Anthony 


Forster, she met her 'death either by accident, or great American statesman. Was Assistant, 

fonl Play, by the latter accordin',' to common Secretary to the Navy under ‘Wilson and un- 
belief. Elizabeths favourite having reason to successful Democratic candidate for the vice- 

wish her out of the way. She was discovered presidency in 1920. In 1921 was stricken with 

dead at the bottom of an old staircase. infantile paralysis, but recovered sufficiently to 

Rocketeiler, John Davison (1839-1937) was said to re-enter public life and become Governor of 

he the richest man in the world. Was horn on a New York in 1929. From 1933 until his death 

small farm in New York State, and there worked served as President of the U.S.A.. being the 

until sixteen. Migrated to Cleveland, and first American to be elected for more than two 

found employment in an office for a few years. terms. His New Deal programme (see Gen. 

About this time the oil trade was in a dis- Information Section) was outstanding in his 

organised condition, owing to the reckless domestic policy. His “ good neighbor ” alti- 

tradmg and crude methods of refining. Kocke- tude towards the other American countries, his 

feller saw what was wrong, and resolved upon hamstrung efforts to restrain Axis aggression 

trying to remedy it. Later he began oil- in the 1930s, his inspired and generous adoption 

refining, and entered into the business with of Lend-Lease, his war-time meetings with 

such vigour of purpose, and made so many Churchill and Stalin, and his energetic prose- 

> improvements, that he became a millionaire cution of the war after Pearl Harbour, were the 

in a very few years. From the exertions of more important features of liis foreign policy, 

himself and associates grew the Standard Oil His “ fireside ” talks on the radio brought him 

Trust, beginning with a capital of £200,000 in into close contact with the American people and 

1870, and increasing and extending at such a his passing in the hour of victory was mourned 

rate that, in 1892 the capital had reached all over the world. In 1905 married his distant 

twenty-two millions sterling. During his life- cousin, Eleanor Roosevelt (1). 1884), who has be- 

time he gave some 750 million dollars to come known on her own account as a sociologist, 

education and charity. and newspaper columnist. She became Cliair- 

Rodin, Auguste (1841-1917), the most celebrated man of the U.N. Human Bights Commission 
French sculptor of recent days, who possessed in 1947, 

a hold and original genius. His numerous Roosevelt, Theodore (1858-1919), Republican 
statues and liis fine historic monuments. President of the tl.S.A., 1901-9, and unsuccess- 

especially that for Calais commemorating the ful third party candidate in 1912 following a 

bravery of Eustaclie do Saint-Pierre, brought dispute with Taft. Hia daring exploits in the 

Rodin well-deserved fame. Spanish- American war won him wide popularity 

Rodney, 1st Baron, K.R. (1719-92), a famous and he was elected vice-president in 1900. be- 
English admiral who, having gained numerous coming president on McKinley's assassination, 

victories, routed the French fleet under the For Ms efforts in promoting peace, notably 

Comte de Grasse, whom he took prisoner, the between Russia and Japan, was awarded the 

result of this crowning success being the Peace Nobel Prize in 1909. The great struggle with 

of Versailles, 1783. the Trusts marked his years of off! fie. 

'■>. Rogers, William Penn Adair (** Will ’*) (1S79-1935). Bops, Faiicien (1833-98), Belgian artist, famous 

i was America’s foremost humorist and a famous for drawings, etchings and illustrations. His 

j stage and film actor; was killed with Wiley work is highly original, spirited, humorous and a 

■i Tost on a holiday flight to Alaska Aug. 15, 1935, valued commentary on the life at the time. Was 

IS" Roland do la Platiere, Madame Manon Jeanne an engraver of magnificent technical skill and a 

i (1754-93), was one of the leading figures of the painter of merit. 

French Revolution. Her husband, Jean Marie Rosa, Salvator (1015-73). a great Italian painter, 
1 Roland de la Platiere (1731-93), who was one of who first attracted notice by selling pictures in 

the Ministers during the Girondist period, the streets of Naples. Being encouraged by 

i escaped from Paris on the disruption of his Lanfranco, he went from Naples to Rome, and 

Party, but his wife remained behind, and was quickly became one of the most noted artists 

. sent to the guillotine. During her incarceration of his time. His pictures were chiefly land* 

.i she wrote an Appeal to Posterity, remarkable for scapes and battle-pieces. 

Its beauty of sentiment and patriotic enthu- Rosebery, Earl of, ICG., E.T., F.R.S. (1847-1929), 
siasm. Her husband committed suicide on prominent Liberal politician and statesman, 
receiving the news of her execution. Was Foreign Secretary 1886 and 1892, and Prime 

Rofiand, Remain (1868-1944), an eminent French Minister 1894-5. 
author whose finest work, Jean-Christophe. iu Ross, Sir James Clark, F.R.S. (1800-02), achieved 
ten vote., gained him the Nobel Prize for distinction as an Arctic explorer, accompanying 

Literature, 1915. his uncle. Sir John Ross, and Captain Parry on 

i Romilly, Sir Samuel, K.O. (1757-1818), a famous their expeditions. He was commander of the 

English lawyer who was Solicitor-General in expedition of 1839-43, and discovered the North 

i 1808 and for many years had a distinguished Magnetic Pole in 1831. 

V career both in Parliament and at the Bar. He ef- Ross, Rear Admiral Sir John, K.C.E. (1777-1850) , 

feeted many improvements In the Criminal Law, the eminent explorer who made: several voyages 

l : Rommel, Field-Marshal Erwin (1891-1944), was to the Polar regions. 

probably the ablest German general engaged Ross, Colonel Sir Ronald, K.G.B., K.O.M.G. 
a in the second world war. His conduct, of the F.R.S. (1857-1932), professor of tropical sani- 

war during the North African campaign tation and a leading authority on tropical 

Vi; won high praise and brought the redoubtable diseases generally, was. for many years in the 

b: Afrlka Corps nearly to Alexandria. He was Indian Medical Service, and was awarded the 

also engaged ini the campaigns in Western Nobel Prize for Medicine in 1002.: Discovered 
Europe in 1940 and 1944. the malaria parasite, 

i ; Romney, George (1734-1802), was horn in North Rosse, William Parsons, 3rd Earl of, K.P., 

"F- Lancashire, studied portrait painting with a F.R.S, (1808-67), was an astronomer of con- 

V'| Kendai: artist, ami for a fevv sTars obtained a Biddable note who contributed greatly tovthe 

living by local portrait painting. Going to advancement of science by erecting in Ms Irish 

! London in 1762, his talent gained him speedy park at Birr Castle, King’s County, the largest 

::].v recognition ; and after studying for a couple of telescope that had up to t)&t3tim'e5biMn ; .ooh4' 

year in Rome, he set up as a. portrait-painter structed. It cost £30,000, and afforded the 

in Cavendish Square, and became highly means of discovering and defining the spiral 

successful. His portraits are among the finest nebulae. From 1849 to 1804 was President of 

i examples of that kind of art that England has the Royal Society. ■ 

rjk- produced, and to-day realise large prices. Rossetti, Dante Gabriel (1828-82), was the son of 

: Ronald, Sir Landon (1873-1938), Principal of the Gabriele Rossetti (1783-1852), an exiled Italian 

* London School of Masks and Drama until his author who settled in London in 1824, Dante 

* death ; conductor of Royal Albert Hall Or- showed great talent as a painter from boyhood, 

die stra now Sy aphi ay Orchestra), 1908-38. and became one of the Pre-Raphaelite Brother- 

Routgea, Professor Wilhelm Konrad (1845-1923), hood, formed in' 1848. From about 1850 he 

i the eminent German scientist who discovered produced a great number of pictures reraark- 

the itontgen rays in 1895, He made other able for their extreme beauty of drawing, Bpieu- 

s important laboratory investigations, resulting dour of colouring, and poetic force. Among 

in the solution of diaioult chemical problems; his best-known paintings arc his Jiece AneHfa 

d Roosevelt, President Franklin Delano (1882-1942), Mcrnini, Song oS Solomon, Beatrix, Lillith, and 
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two memorable works which .considerably en- 
hanced the author’s fame. His writings un- 
doubtedly hastened the recognition ■ of Turner 
and the Pre-Raphaelite painters. Always 
taking a deep interest in economic questions, 
Ruskln delivered and published numerous 
lectures on a wide range of subjects— art, plea- 
sure, religion, war, work and so forth ; and he 
was acknowledged to Iso one of the greatest 
thinkers of the time. Often his views were im- 
practicable and even eccentric, but behind them 
there was always evident a sincere desire to pro- 
mote the well-being of the people. 

Russell, Bertrand (Arthur William! 3rd Earl, O.M., 
F.B.S., : M.A., (b. 1872), great English philo- 
sopher. and mathematician, whose vigorous and 
sceptical writings are having a profound effect 
on present-day thought. He writes and speaks 
in a clear and elegant style and regards the task 
of the philosopher as one of clarification rather 
than of speculation. The Principles of Mathe- 
matics (1930), Principle? Mathematical (1010), 
Problems of Philosophy (1911), Marriage amt 
Morals (1029), History of Western Philosophy 
(1945), Human Knowledge (1948) are among his 
many works. Nobel Prize for Literature, 1950. 
Russell, Sir (Edward) John, O.B.E., B.Se., F.R.S. 
(b. 1872). A leading expert on soil chemistry, 
he has visited' most countries of the Common- 
wealth, the U.S.A., D.S.S.R., and many Euro- 
pean countries lecturing and advising on agri- 
cultural problems. President of the British 
Association, 1949. 

Russell, Mary Annette (pseudonym Elizabeth), 
Countess (1866-1941!, English', writer .who be- 
came 'famous as the author of the charming 
Elizabeth mid her German Garden (1808). Mar- 
ried Count vou Aruim to 1800 ; the 2nd Dari 
Russell in 1916. 

Russell, George William (1807-1935) Irish post 
generally known by his pen name of A.E. or iE. 
Widely known as a leader in co-operative enter- 
prise and a pioneer of Abbey Theatre, Dublin. 
Russell, John, 1st Earl, K.G., P.O, (1792-1878). 
third son of the 6th Duke of Bedford., Entered 
Parliament as Lord John Bussell on attaining 
; his majority, and, ranging himself, on the Liberal 
side, showed great capacity for affairs. Intro- 
' duced first great '.measure of Reform, which was 
passed, in 1832. Held several offices before 
succeeding Peel as: Prime Minister in 1840. 
Remained in power until 1852 and was again 
Prime Minister from 1865 to 1866, resigning 
when he failed to carry a further reform bill. 
Pie also wrote lives of Thomas Moore and Charles 
James Fox. 

Russell of Killowen, Baron, P.O., G.C.M.G, (1882- 
1900), Lord Justice of England 1894-98. Was 
one of the greatest British judges and advocates 
of the 19th century. 

Rutherford, Lord, O.M., F.R.S. '.(1871-1937), of 
New Zealand birth. Physicist, pre-eminent 
in the field of atomic research. Conducted his 
. ..experiment* at Montreal, Manchester, and at 
the famous Cavetidish Laboratory at Cambridge, 
which attracted brilliant young sciehtfeta Itorn 
all over the world. In 1911 announced Ms nu- 
clear theory of the atom, and in 1918 succeeded 
insplitting the atom for the first time; His work 
paved the way for future nuclear research. 
.Buysdael, Jacob van (c. 1628-82), great Dutch 
landscape painter, some of whose pictures are 
in the National Gallery. 

Ruyter, Admiral Miehiei Mxismtmaa do (1607- 
76), the Dutch admiral who in ‘1087- invaded 
- England with a fleet of Dutch . war vessels, ad- 
vancing up the Thames and Medway and setting 
fire to considerable shipping. He soon saw lit to 
retreat, and more serious trouble was averted. 
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Danie’e Dream. He also distinguished himself 
as a poet ; his two volumes published in 1870 
and ISfil respectively reflect many of the charac- 
teristics of his paintings. His sister, Christina 
Georgina Rossetti (1830-34), was also noted a3 a 
poet,. 

Rossini, Gioachino Antonio (1702-1868), one of 
the most, brilliant of modem Italian composers, 
who devoted his genius principally to opera. 
Hi 3 first opera, Tancredi , was produced at 
Venice when he was twenty-one. It was fol- 
lowed after a short interval by II Barfnerc di 
Somalia, La Cmerentola, Oiello, Mos&in Emtio — 
this latter an oratorio — La Donna del Lago, 
Semiramide, and Guillaume Tell. Ad these 
appeared between 1816 and 1820, He also 
wrote a Siabet Mater in 1842. and a Messe 
SalonneHe in 1364. 

Rostand, Edmond Eugene Alexis (1868-1918), 
dramatist and member of the French Academy, 
jumped into fame by his Cyrano de Bergerac, 
1898. 

Rothenstein, Sir William (1872-1945), was a dis- 
tinguished English painter and writer. Was 
Prof, of Civic Art in Sheffield University, 1917- 
20; Principal of Royal College of Art. 1920- 
30; Trustee. Tate Gallery, 1927-33. His 
paintings include Doll’s House, Aliens at 
Prayers. Jews Mourning in a Synagogue. 

Rothschild, Anselm Meyer (1743-1812), the 
founder of the famous financial family was bnm 
at Franlcfurt-on-Main. After some experience 
in a bank as clerk, set up for himself first as a 
moneylender, then as a banker and displaying 
a genius for finance acquired a large fortune. 
His son. Nathan Meyer Rothschild (1777-1836). 
took charge of the London house, and conducted 
its affairs with great success, and was made an 
Austrian Baron in 1822. He was succeeded by 
bis eldest, son, Baron Lionel de Rothschild 
(1808-1879), who was the first Jewish member 
of the House of Commons. 

Roubiliac, Louis Francois (1695-1762), a French 
sculptor who contributed many monuments to 
Westminster Abbey. 

Rouget de Lisle, Claude Joseph (1760-1830), a 
French poet who was the author of the words 
and the music of the Marseillaise, tlic revolu- 
tionary song and national anthem of France. 

Rousseau, Jean-Jacaues (1712-78), was born at 
Geneva, and after a hard and wandering life 
made the acquaintance of Madame de Warens, 
with wiiorn he resided for ten years as secretary 
and companion. In 1 745 he proceeded to Paris, 
where, after a time, ho made the acquaintance 
of Diderot, and wrote under his encouragement. 
Meanwhile Rousseau had been studying social 
questions with great ardour, and in 1759 pub- 
lished his romance, Jonlie, ou la Notmlle 
Beloise, which was followed in 1762 by Emile. 


" 


These two works contained so much that was 
at variance with convention, and so opposed 
to all ideas of moral restraint, that they called 
forth the condemnation of the orthodox, and 
Rousseau was obliged to leave France for a 
time. It was while in England that he wrote 
his remarkable Confessions, and his celebrated 
Le Control Social. He gave to France a new 
field of thought, and laid down principles of 
government and conduct which bore fruit hi 
the French Revolution. 

Royden, (Agries) Maude, C.H. (Mrs. Shaw), (b. 

,1876). noted woman preacher. Assistant 
preacher at the City Temple, 1917-20. 

Rubens, Sir Peter: Paul (1577-1640), one Of the 
; most notable Of Flemish painters. In 1629 he 
painted for Charles I., who knighted him, 

Rubinstein, Anton Grigorovieh (1829-94), a 
famous Russian pianist and composer and 
founder of the Conservatory at St. Petersburg 
(now Leningrad). 

Rupert, Prince (1619-82), the brilliant Royalist 
cavalry general and an admiral opposing 
Cromwell and later the Dutch, was also an 
early mezzottater, an experimental scientist, and j 
■» ofHudson’s Bay Company. o.uuu uiuvicm piece.,, poetry arm prose. 

Buskin, John (1810-1900). writer and art critic, Sadi, or Saadi (Mus)ih-Bddin) (c 1184-1292' the 
Bfi awvealthr London wine merchant. Persian poet who flourished in the Wtheeuturvi 

: Modern Painters exhibited a masterly per- and won national fame by : hitr .poems ■ #%! 

-V'Cfgtion of the principles Of art and a boundless . Garden of Bate sand The (MdnLwwf . 
gi,i< oi literary expression. Other volumes Saint-Just, Antoine (1767-94), one of the later 
dppearea at intervals including The Seven leaders of the French Revolution closely associ- 

■ terrm of Architecture and The Stones -of Venice, area with Robespierre. 
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Si. -Laurent, Rt. Hon. Louis Stephen, P.C., Q.C. 
(b. 1882), Prime Minister of Canada since 
1948. 

Sainte-Saens, Charles Gamble (1835-1021), a dis- 
tinguished French composer whose works in- 
clude the operas of Samson ei Delilah and 
Henri VI II. 

Saint-Simon, Claude, Comte de (1760-1825), a 
French scientist and socialist who had great 
influence upon the thought of his time. 

Saintsbury, George Edward Bateman (1845-1933), 
Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature, 
Edinburgh University. 1895-1915. Author of 
numerous critical works on literary subjects, 
on which he was a leading authority. 

Saladin (circa 1187-93) was Sultan of Egypt, a 
conquering general, and a deadly foe of Christi- 
anity. He swept over Syria and Macedonia, 
and captured Jerusalem after a great victory at 
(Tiberias. It was against Saladin that the Third 
Crusade was undertaken, and after his defeat 
by Richard I. in 1191 his power was shattered. 

Salazar, Antonio d’ Oliveira (b. 1889), 'Prime 
Minister and virtual dictator of Portugal since 
1032 and responsible for drafting the Portuguese 
constitution of 1933. Foreign Minister, 1030-47. 

Salisbury, Robert Arthur Talbot Gascoyne Cecil, 
3rd Marquess oS, K.G. (1830-1903), led the 
Conservative Governments of 1S85-8G, 1886-92, 
and 1895-1902. Has been considered one of 
the best Foreign Secretaries England has ever 
had, holding the office from 1S78 to 1880, 
when he attended the Congress of Berlin, and 
for much of bis premiership. Retired from 
political life after peace was declared in South 
Africa. His grandson. Robert Arthur James 
Cecil, 6th Maruuess o'i Salisbury, K.G. (b. 1898) 
is Leader of the House of Lords and successively 
Lord Privy Seal, Sec. of State for Commonwealth 
.Relations and Lord Pres, of the Council in 
present Conservative Government. As Viscount 
Crauborne served at different times as Secretary 
of State for the Dominions and for the Colonies. 

Salter, Rt. Hon. Sir James Arthur, P.C., K.C.B., 
G.B.E. (b. 1881),' British economist. Successive- 
ly Min. of .State for Econ. Affairs and Min. of 
Materials in present Government. Assisted the 
Government- in the direction of shipping in both 
world wars. Independent member for Oxford 
University 1937-50. 

Sammons, Albert, C.B.F.. (b. 1880). one of the most 
popular of British violinists. Has been at various 
times leader of the London String Quartette, 
the Chamber Players, and the Russian Ballet. 
Famous as a solo violinist at the Sir Thomas 
Beecham. London Symphony, Phil- 

harmonic, Halle, and Scottish orchestral con- 
certs and leading Festivals. 

Samuel, 1st Viscount, P.C., G.C.B., G.B.E. (b. 
1870), High Commissioner for Palestine. 1920- 
25; Postmaster-General, 1 910-14, and again 
May to Dec. 1915; President of the Local 
Govt. Board. 1914-15; Home Secretary, 1916, 
and again, 1931-32. M.P. for Cleveland 
Division (N. Riding, Yorks), 1902-18, and 
Darwen Div. of Lancs., 1929-35. Was Under- 
Sec. to the Home Dept,, 1005-9 ; Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, 1909-10 and 1915- 
16. Leader of " Smnuelite ” Liberals, 1931-35. 

Sand, George (1801-76) the leading French author- 
ess of her time — proper name, Armanciine 
Lueile Aurore Dupin, baronne Dudevant — who, 
both as novelist and dramatist, achieved tire 
highest success. A friend of men of such singular 
power as Alfred de Musset, Chopin and Sandeau 

Snnlrey, Ira David (3840-16081; the celebrated 
American evangelist, singer, and composer, 
associated with Dwight L. Moody, the revivalist 
(1837-3899), in mission-work in America and 
Great. Britain for many years. 

Sankey, Viscount, P.C.. G.B.E. (1866-1048). Was 
a Judge of the King’s Bench Division, 1914-28, 
and a Lord Justice of Appeal, 1928-29. Then 
Lord Chancellor to 1935. He presided over 
. ■ f -many important committees, and was Chairman 
of the Coal Mines Commission, 1919. when he de- 
clared for the nationalisation of the mines. 

Santayana, George (1863-1952), philosopher and 
poet, born in Madrid of Spanish parentage. Ho 
was Professor of Philosophy at Harvard Univer- 
sity ( where he graduated in 1886) from 1007-12, 
when he moved to France and thereafter spent 
Ms thus wandering from country to country. 
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| His books include The Life af Reason (1905-6). 
the four volumes of Realms of Being (1923-40). 
Persons awl Places (1945), and The. Middle 
Span (1948). 

Santos-Dumont, Alberto (1873-1932). a successful 
experimenter in aerial navigation, his most 
notable flights being made in Paris, and at 
Monte Carlo. He visited London in 1903. 

Sappho (flourished 611-592 b.c.) was the famous 
lyric poetess of ancient Greece, whose romantic 
story of Unrequited Love Is better known than 
her poetry, of which only a few samples survive. 

Sardou, Victorien (1831-1908), began writing plays 
in 1854, but was at first unsuccessful. Later 
he obtained an introduction to Mile. Dejazet, 
the famous actress, for whom he wrote some 
plays that proved highly popular and placed 
him at the head of French dramatists. Then 
followed a long seriea of successes — -Nos In- 
times, Sdraphine , P,ahagas, Divarcom, FtSdara, 
and so on, from triumph t-o triumph. Later he 
turned his attention to historic subjects, and in 
Theodora, Patrie, La Tosca, Madame Saiis- 
Gtne, Robespierre, and Dante, the last-named 
written specially for Sir Henry Irving, achieved 
further fame. He waa elected to the French 
Academy in 1877. 

Sargent. Sir Harold Malcolm Watts, A.R.C.O., 
F.R.O.M., F.E.S.A. <b. 3895), one of the best 
known modem British conductors. Succeeded 
Sir Adrian Boult as permanent conductor of the 
B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra, 1950. 

Sargent, John Singer, R.A. (1856-1925). He was 
of American parentage and received his art 
education in Paris. As a portrait-painter . he 
had few equals, 

Sarolea, Charles, D.Pb.. D.Litt., LL.D. !b. 1870), a 
great scholar and authority on literature. Bel- 
gian by birth, but now a naturalised Englishman. 

Sartre, Jean-Paul (b. 1905), French philosopher, 
dramatist, and novelist. Founder of the 
French Existentialist school of pliilosopby. 
Imprisoned by the Germans 1940-41, and 
joined Resistance Movement after his release. 
Author of the play); Huis Clos, La Putain lie.- 
spectueuse. Crime Pasnonel, 

Sassoon, Siegfried (Lorraine), C.B.E., (b. 1886). 
an English poet and writer of outstanding 
ability who received the Hawthomden Prize. 
1929, for The Memoirs of a Foxhunting Man, 
Became widely known in 191 8 after the publica- 
tion of his Counter Attack , which is a condemna- 
tion of war, and has since published a series of 
other notable works. 

Savonarola, Fra Girolamo (1452-98), the great 
.Florentine preacher and reformer, a monk of the 
Dominican order who denounced the follies and 
luxuries of his time, especially attacking Pope 
Alexander VI., who dealt out vengeance upon 
him. He was excommunicated, imprisoned, 
and put to a dreadful death. Savonarola was 
one of the most learned men of his time, and 
ids works have been translated into nearly all 
languages. George Eliot’s liomola contains a 
line estimate of his character, and his life by 
Viilari is a great biography. 

Sayce, Prof. Archibald Henry, D.Litt., LL.D., 
D.D. (1845-1933), a distinguished Assyriologtet 
and philologist who was Prof. Of Assyrtology 
at Oxford University, 1891-1919. His most 
important works are Introduction to the Science 
of Language 1879, Ancient Empires of Ou Bast, 
1884, The Principles of Comparative Philology, 
1874, and Fovpt and Babylonian Religion, 3003. 

Sayers, Dorothy Leigh (b. 1893), English authoress 
who has become famous as a writer of detectira . 
fiction. In the character of Lord Peter W irnsey, 
she created one of the most popular of modern 
fictional detectives. She is also the author of 
the religious plays The Seal of Thy Home, The 
Man Born to be King and TheJmt Vengeance, 

Scarlatti, Alessandro (1659-1725), a distinguished 
Italian composer. Founded the Keopolitan 
School of Music and composed an ..immense V 
number of operas, Masses, cantatas, madrigals, 

Schiaparelli, Giovanni Virginio (1835-1010), fam- 
ous Italian astronomer who was Director of the 
Milan Observatory, 1882-1900, and did valuable 
work on meteors and double stars, but is Isest 
known for bis discovery of so-called canals on 
Mars. 

Schuler, Johann Christalph Friedrich (1759-1805), 
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the famous German dramatist and poet. Was 
born at Marbach in Wttrttemherg. Educated at 
the Military Academy at Stuttgart, and in- 
tended for a soldier, he evinced an irresistible 
desire for literary fame, and in 1782 bad his lirst 
play. The Robbers, successfully produced at 
the Mannheim Theatre, to which he was subse- 
quently appointed dramatic composer. He left 
Mannheim for Leipzig in 1785. Later he pro- 
ceeded to Dresden, where he completed his 
Don Carlos ; and in 1789 lie was at the Univer- 
sity of Jena as Professor of History. While 
engaged in this capacity he wrote his History of 
the Thirty Years' War, and made the acquain- 
tance of Goethe, at whose suggestion he removed 
to Weimar, and during the next ten years pro- 
duced his greatest works — Wallenstein , Maru 
Stuart, The Maid of Orleans, and William Tell. 
He died at the early age of forty-six. 

Schlegel, August Wilhelm von (1767-1845). was a 
famous German critic who for a number of 
years held the post of Professor of History in 
the University of Bonn. He is best known in 
this country by translations of his lectures on 
Dramatic Art and Literature, which are remark- 
able for their appreciation of Shakespeare and 
their scholarly handling of the drama in all its 
leading phases. He spent many years with 
Madame de Stafil. 

Schnabel, Professor Artur (1882-1951), American 
pianist of Austrian birth, regarded as the 
greatest exponent of Beethoven's pianoforte 
sonatas. 

Schonberg, Professor Arnold (b. 1874), Austrian 
composer who emigrated to the United States 
during the Nazi regime. Among his works are 
the choral orchestral Gurre-lieder and Pierrot 
Lunaire, a cycle of 21 poems for voice and 
chamlter music. 

Schopenhauer, Arthur (1783-1860), was a German 
philosopher of a pessimistic cast of mind. His 
mysticism partakes somewhat of the higher 
Buddhism. His chief works are The World 
Considered as Will and Idea anil The Two 
Fundamental Problems of Hlhics. 

Schreiner, Olive, pen name of Mrs. Cronwright 
Schreiner (1859-1920), a noted South African 
novelist, bom in Basutoland. She first attracted 
attention with her successful Story of an African 
Farm (1883) by which work she is best known. 
She excelled in depicting veldt scenery and 
Dutch character. 

Schubert, Franz Peter (1797-1828), one of the most 
eminent of Austrian musical composers, whose 
songs and symphonies are among the most 
inspired of musical compositions, full of melodic 
beauty, and Instinct with emotional power. 
He also wrote operas, Masses, and cantatas, all 
of which reached a high level of merit. 

Schumann, Robert Alexander (1810-56). a famous 
German composer and musical critic, who did 
much to help forward the advanced school of 
German music. He was the author of numerous 
fantasias, songs, and orchestral compositions, 
and attained a prominent position among 
modern composers. His wife, Clara Schumann 
(1819-96), was a noted pianist and interpreter of 
Chopin, and also a composer of meritorious 
music. 

Schweitzer, Dr. Albert (b. 1875), missionary in 
Lnmbardnd, a musical critic and authority on 
Bach's music, a famous organist, and a noted 
biblical critic who became a Doctor of Medicine 
in order to devote his life to missionary work in 
Equatorial Africa. 

Scipio, Publius Cornelius ( circa 232-183 b.c.), the 
greatest of the Scipios known as Solpio Afri- 
canus the elder. A distinguished Roman 
general in the 2nd Punic War. 

Scott, Charles Prestwick (1846-1931), English Jour- 
nalist who was editor of the Manchester Guardian 
from 1872 to 1929, which under his editorship be- 
came one of the leading journals of the country. 

. Scott, Sir George Gilbert, R.A. (1811-78), an 

. eminent architect who gained special . fame for 
his restorations of Gothic churches ; designer of 
the Albert Memorial and the Martyrs’ Memorial 
at Oxford. 

Scott, Sir Giles Gilbert, O.M., It. A.. F.R.I.B.A. (b. 
1880), eminent architect. Architect for the 
Liverpool (Anglican) Cathedral. Grandson of 
Sir George Gilbert Scott Iq.v.). 

Scott, Peter Markham, D.S.O. (b, 1909), 1 
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son of Captain Scott, is known as yachtsman, 
broadcaster, author of The Battle of the Narrow 
Seas, and bird-artist. 

Scott, Captain Robert Falcon, C.Y.O. (1808-1012), 
commanded the National Antarctic Expeditions 
in 1901-4 and In 1910. His ship, the Terra Nova, 
left England on June 1, 1910. In Jan. 1911, 
winter quarters were established at Cape 
Evans, and in the following November Scott 
and a select party left Hut Point, for the South 
Pole, which they reached on Jan. 18, 1912, 
finding there the Amundsen records. On the 
return journey every member of the party 
perished. Seaman Edgar Evans died from 
concussion of the brain on Feb. 17 ; Capt. 
Oates from exposure on March 17 ; and on 
March 29 the rest of the party (Scott, Wilson and 
Bowers) died from starvation and exposure in a 
blizzard when only 11 miles from One Ton 
Depot. 

Scott, Sir Walter, Bart. (1771-1832). one of the 
greatest of British novelists and a distinguished 
poet. He was educated for the Bar. Bis 
Minstrelsy of the Scott ish Border was published in 
1802. This was followed in 1805 by The Lav of 
the Last Minstrel, In 1808 by Marmion; The 
Lady of the Lake, Rokeby, and The Lord of the 
Isles coming afterwards in quick succession. 
In 1814 he published W avert ey anonymously, 
which obtained instant success. Other stories 
followed and the Waverley novels and their 
author, "The great Unknown,” were .every- 
where the subject of discussion. Guy Manneriny, 
The Antiquary, Old Mortality, Rob Roy, and the 
Heart of Midlothian were all published before 
the secret of their authorship was disclosed. 
Scott made large sums of money by his writings, 
purchased Abbotsford, and was in the full tide 
of success when the failure in 1820 of his pub- 
lisher, Constable, and with him Ballantyne and 
Co., his printers, involved him in financial 
ruin. Scott, who was fifty-five, placed himself 
in the hands of trustees and set himself to pay 
off the combined debts of over £120.000. The 
last outstanding debts were cleared after his 
death on the security of copyrights. His chief 
works produced in these last painful years were 
Woodstock, Life of Napoleon, and Tales of a 
Grandfather. He died at Abbotsford. Created 
a baronet in 1820. 

Scriabin, Alexander Nikolaevich (1872-1915), a 
Russian musical composer who invented a new 
tonality to express his own philosophical ideas. 
His big orchestral compositions include The 
Divine Poem and The Poem of Fire, 

Seaman, Sir Owen, Bt. (1801-1935), English author 
and humorist who joined the staff of Punch in 
1897. and was its editor, 1900-32. Ills many 
volumes of verse were characterised by a re- 
markable gift for humour and parody, combining 
scholarship with wit that always glittered, and 
satire with a sting that was never in bad taste. 

Seeley, Sir John Robert, K.C.M.G. (1834-95), was 
an historian of note, but acquired his chief fame 
as a writer by his 'Ease Homo and Natural 
Religion, 

EelSridge, Harry Gordon (1858-1947), the Ameri- 
can who revolutionised the British department 
store when he opened the famous shop of 
Selfridges in Oxford Street, in 1909. Noted for 
his ambitious advertising and lavish entertain- 
..ing. 

Selous, Capt. Frederick Courtenay, D.S.O. (1861- 
1917), a famous English big-game hunter, who 
in 1871 went to South Africa, where for nearly 
20 years he hunted big.game and engaged in 
scientific exploration. His Slue collection of 
trophies was presented by Ms widow to the 
Natural History Museum. 

Senanayake, Rt. Hon. Don Stephen, B.C, (1884- 
1952), First Prime Minister of Ceylon, 1947, 
Died after a riding accident in 1952. Did much 
to improve the island’s .agricultural economy. 
His son Dudley Shelton Senanayake was 
appointed Prime Minister in April 1952. 

Seneca, Lucius Annaeus {circa 4 b.c. a.b, 80), the 
famous stoic philosopher, who was tutor to 
Nero, and one of that emperor's most infiuaatlal 
advisers; he was sentenced to end his own fife, 
a sentence which he courageously carried out. 

Senefelder, Alois (1772-1834), was, the -son of an 
actor at Munich, and hlmaeif engaged ia 
dramatic) composition. Being too poor to bear 


the cost of having Ms works printed, he turned and during this period wrote The Quintessence 

his attention to inventing lithography, the main of IbsenUmmid The Perfect Wacmerite. Joined 

feature of the invention being discovered by the Fabian Society in 1884 and was awarded 

accident. Nobel Prize for Literature in 1925. He was 

1 Service, Robert William (b, 1874), Canadian poet greatly interested in the reform of the alphabet 

and novelist whose best known works are Swigs to save time and labour, and left on trust part 

of a Sourdough. Ballads of a Cheechako , and of his estate for the carrying out of his ideas. 

Rhymes of a Bolling Stone. His house at Ayofc St. Lawrence has been taken 

Severn, Lucius Septimius (146-211), was Roman over by the National Trust. (See p. 073). 
Emperor from 193 to his death. After many Shelley, Percy Bysshe (1792-1822), one of the 
victories in the East he passed over , to Britain most brilliant poetic geniuses of the 10 th cen- 
wit-h an army, subjugated the Caledonians, and tnry, renowned for the daring and unorthodox 

repaired and partly rebuilt the famous Hadrian’s opinions which he held. His Queen _ M<sb 

wall from the Solway Firth to the mouth of the (written when he was nineteen), his Atasior, 

Tyne. He died at York, The Revolt of Islam, The Witch of Atlas, and 

Shackleton, Sir Ernest (Henry), O.V.O., O.B.E. Adonais ail breathe the true spirit of poetry, 

(1874-1922), commander of the Nimrod Farthest securing him a place in the first rank of British 

. South expedition of 1007-9, reached within 100 poets. He showed fine dramatic gifts m the 

miles of the South Pole, and embarked on a new Cenci and Prometheus Unbound, almost reaching 

expedition in 191 4. He died whilst on a scienti- sublimity in the latter masterpiece. Hi sAdonats 

fie voyage to the Antarctic. was a splendid tribute to the genius of Keats. 

Shaftesbury, Anthony Ashley-Cooper, 7th Earl of His first wife, whom he married while very 

(1801-86), a distinguished philanthropist, iden- young, committed suicide. He afterwards 

titled himself with tiie Ten-Hours Bill, connected married Mary Wollstonecraft Godwin, and 

with the Ragged School Union, Reformatories,. formed other attachments of a complicating 

Refuges, and Christian Associations of many nature. Was always at war with his family, 

kinds. and finally, after spending some time with 

Shakespeare, William (1564-1016), England’s Byron and Leigh Hunt and other friends in 
greatest poet and dramatist, was born at Strut- various parts of Italy, was drowned in the Gulf 

ford-on-A von, and was the son of a tradesman of Spezia by the capsizing of his boat in a storm, 

of that town who must have been at one time Shepard, Ernest Howard (b. 1879), chief cartoonist 
fairly well-off, seeing that he was made an of Punch since 1945. Illustrator of Winnie- 
alderman, and afterwards served as High Bailiff. the-Pooh and other books by A. A. Milne. 

Later on, however, he appears to have been Sheppard, Very Rev. Hugh Richard Lawrie (Dick), 
unfortunate and fallen into straitened eircum- O.H., D.D. (1880-1987), Vicar of St. Martin-in- 
stances. William was the eldest, son, and was the-Eields. London, 1914-27, where lie estab- 

probably educated at the Stratford Grammar lished a reputation by his broadcast sermons 

School, but very little is known of his career and attracted large crowds of listeners. Dean 

up to his eighteenth year, when we have it on of Canterbury, 1929-31 : Canon of St. Paul’s, 

j record that- he married Anne Hathaway, who 1934-37. Buried in Canterbury Cathedral, 

t "was eight years his senior. Five years after Sheraton, Thomas (1751-1806), was the last of 

his marriage he went to London, and the next the great, English cabinet-makers of the 18th cen- 

tve hear of him is that he was connected with tury. The Sheraton style which .he introduced 

the Globe Theatre and appeared in sundry small marks a reaction against: Chippendale la.v.). 

parts. , He first appeared before the public as a Sheridan, Rt, Hon. Richard Brinsley Butler (1751- 
poet in 1593, with his -Warns : and Adonis, 1816), one of the greatest of English play- : 

following this in 1594 with The Rape ojf Imcrece. wiights, whose comedies are frequently revived. 

Shortly afterwards he was proprietor of the Was bom in Dublin, and educated partly 

Globe Theatre, and. also had an interest in the at Harrow. Showing, considerable capacity 

Blackfriars Theatre, Then he began that re* for dramatic composition lie obtained : ah 

.markable career of play -writing which has since introduction to the Go vent Garden management,, 

been the wonder of the world. It is , impossible arid it was at the Covent Garden . Theatre in 

to name the thirty-five plays that ho wrote in 1775 that his first comedy. The Rivals, was 

the exact, order in which they: were produced, produced, with such a gratifying result that 

but Love's Labour's Lost and The Comedy of Garrick, who was then at Drury Lane, opened 

JErrms seem to have been among the earliest up -negotiations with the dramatist which ended 

being followed by The Two Gentlemen of Verona, in Sheridan becoming part, (and ultimately sole) 

and Romeo awl Juliet. Then followed Henry proprietor of Drury Lane. The Duenna, a 

VI, Richard III, Richard II, Titus Andronicus, musical comedy, was produced in 1775, and 

The Taming of the Shrew, Kim John, The ran through the winter. From 1777 Sheridan 

Merchant of Venice, A Midsummer Night’s managed Drury Lane, opening with an adapta- 

I Dream, All’s Well that JSnds Well, Henry IV, tion of Vanbnigh’s Relapse. This was fol- 

; , The Merry Wives of Windsor, BAnry V, Much lowed by the production «f the' greatest of bis: 

Ado about Nothing, As You Like It, Twelfth comedies. The School for Scandal, which 

Night, Then came some of his greatest plays, had a wonderful success. In 1779 The Critic 

Julius Owsar, Hamlet, Troihis and Gressuia, was given, and after 'that Sheridan wrote no 

Othello, Measure for Measure, Macbeth, Kina more plays until 1789, when Pizarro was 

Lear, Timon of Athens, Pericles, Antony and produced. In the meantime he hhd gained a 

Cleopatra, Corioimus, Cymbeliw, A Winter’s high reputation in another sphere. In 1780 he 

Tale, The Tempest, Henry VIII (part only), obtained a seat in Parliament and although he 

It was evident that his plays were remunerative, only spoke an certain set occasions, he acquired 

inasmuch as in a few years he was able to pur- a reputation for oratory which stood him in very 

chase property at Stratford, and when he retired good stead, and he filled one or two minor Minis-, , 

from his profession (about 1610 or 1612) he terial offices, remaining in Parliament until 1812. ; 

; returned to his native town to "five in a house Sherman, General William Tecumsoh (1820-ai), 
Which he liad himself built. He died at Strata a famous American soldier who. after taking 

ford at fifty-two, and was buried in Stratford part in the War with Mexico (1846--4S), volun- 

:: Church, f : teerecl at the outbreak of the Civil "War (18Q1), 

Sharp, Granville (1735-1813}, slavery abolitionist He took part in the battles of Bull Run and 
and founder of the colony of Sierra Leone. Shiloh, and was placed in coiimiapd : : of : the: 

Shaw, George Bernard (1856-1950),: brilliant Irish Army of the: -Tennessee (1868), and: of ? the 

. dramatist who conqr>ere<l l?hgland by his pun- : military division of the Mississippi with a force 
gent wit and devastating exposure of hypocrisy, of 100,000. In 1864 there occurred the famous 

cant and national weaknesses, and persis- 300-mile march across Georgia to the sea. 

tently expressed a highly individual opinion In 1865 his second march, through the Caro- 

s whether in hie musical criticisms, socialist; linas, culminated in the defeat of Johnston. 

pamphlets or plays. Ho wrote many plays which led directly to the termination of the war. 

including Man and Superman, Heartbreak i Sherrington, Sir Charles Scott, O.M., 
b ■ House, Back to Methuselah, Saint Joan, The j F.Ii.B., M.D., D.Be. (1857-1952). one of the 

AppH Cart. Buoyant Billions, most of which I greatest of British scientists, and a leading 

; have important prefaces, sometimes equalling j authority on the physiology of the nervous 

the play in. length. Was music critic U.S88- i system, whose' research work over many years 

94) successively to the London Star and World 1 led to great advances in the surgery of the 
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brain. Pres, of the British Association 1920, 
and of the Boyal Society. 1920-25. Awarded 
Nobel Prize for Medicine, 1 922. 

Shiriey, James (1590-1000), was an eminent 
dramatist and poet, imbued with the Eliza- 
bethan traditions. He and his wife are said to 
have died from shod: after the Great Fire. 

Shostakovich, Dmitry Dmitryevieh (b. 1900), one 
of the most celebrated of present-day Russian 
composers. His music is complex, profound, 
and deeply significant of the Soviet age in which 
he lives. His works include operas, ballets, 
symphonies, chamber music, and music for films. 

Sibelius, Jean Julius Christian (b. 1805) a Finnish 
composer of national inspiration : highly 
imaginative ; has written many symphonies. 
His most popular work is Finlandia. 

Sickert, (Walter) Richard (1800-1942), was a 
British painter and etcher of distinction ; 
became President of Royal Society of British 
Artists, 1928. 

Siddons, Sarah (1755-1831), the daughter of Roger 
Kemble, a theatrical manager. The greatest 
tragic actress of her time. 

Sidgwick, Henry (1838-1900). Professor of Moral 
Philosophy at Cambridge, and besides being 
an eminent educationist in the broader sense, 
devoted himself with special success to the 
cause of women's education, Newnham and 
Girton being largely the outcome of his efforts. 

Sidney, Sir Philip (1554-80), statesman, post and 
soldier : was one of Queen Elizabeth’s favour- 
ites, and a roan of singular ability and bravery. 
While living in temporary retirement ho com- 
posed his famous Arcadia, but did not allow 
it to ire published in his lifetime. lie did not 
lack for literary fame, however, his Apology for 
Poetr v and Defence of Poesy , as well as numerous 
miscellaneous pieces ail distinguished for their 
beauty of expression and tender sentiment, 
having won much favour, especially in the circle 
of the Court. In 1586 he was given a command 
in the Netherlands and was killed at Zutplieu. 

Siemens, Sir William, F.R.S. (1S23-S3), a German- 
born scientist and inventor, chiefly in the field 
of heat and electricity. Constructed many 
overland and submarine telegraphs. Brother 
of Werner v. Siemens, founder of the famous 
firm of Siemens-Halslte. 

Sienlciewicz, Henryk (1846-1916), famous Polish 
novelist; Nobel prizewinner, 1905 (Quo Vadis ). 

Slkorski, Vladislav tlSSl-1943), Polish general 
and statesman ; Prime Minister during second 
world war. 

Simon, 1st Viscount, P.C.. G.C.S.I.. G.C.V.O. (b. 
1S73), M.P. for the Walthamstow Division. 
1906-18, and Spen Valley. 1922-40 ; Solicitor- 
General, 1910-13; Attorney-General, 1913-15; 
Home Secretary, 1915-10 and again 1035-37 ; 
Foreign Secretary. 1931-35. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, 1937-40 ; Lord Chancellor. 1940-45. 

Stoond3, Baron (Gavin Turnbull Simonds), P.C., 
Q.G. (b. 1881), Lord High Chancellor of Gt. 
Britain since 195 i ; I.ord of Appeal in Ordinary 
since 1944 ; OhairmanNat. Arbitration Tribunal, 
1940-44. 

Simpson, Six James Young, Bt., F.R.S. (1811-70), 
the discoverer of the utility of chloroform as an 
anesthetic, was a native of Scotland, and was 
a most accomplished experimental surgeon. 

Sinclair, Upton (b. 1878), whose fame as a writer 
was established when lie wrote The Jungle in 
1006. Made a bold bid for election as Demo- 
cratic candidate for the Governorship of 
■ California in 1934, but was defeated. 

Singer, Isaac Moritt (1811-75), American mechani- 
cal engineer who devoted himself to the im- 
provement of the early forms of the sewing- 
machine and patented a single-thread and 
chain-stitch machine. 

Sisley, Alfred (1839-1899), French Impressionist 
painter of English origin. Painted with great 
delicacy and sensitivity, landscapes, villages, 
trees and rivers, lnlluenced by Corot and Manet. 

Sitwell, Edith (Louisa) ()., 1887). English poet 
whose works include Bucolic Comedies, Gold 
Coast Customs and Collected Poems. Her two 
brothers are Osbert (b. 1892), a well-known 
poet and novelist, and Sacheverell (b. 1900). a 
poet and critic. 

Sitwell, Sir Osbert, Bt,, LL.D.. F.R.S.L. <b. 1892), 
English writer who made a reputation for bitter 
satire, drawing his inspiration in the first place 
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from his War experience. His works include 
several books of poems, short stories, novels, 
and a family history. He is the leader, with his 
sister, of a literary group. 

Slim, Field-Marshal Sir William J„ G.C.B.. 
G.C.M.G., G.B.E.. D.S.O., M.C. (b. 1891), Gov.- 
Gen. of Australia 1953-. In 1943 took com- 
mand of the 14th Army in Burma, later be- 
coming commander of the Allied Land Forces, 
S.E.A.C., and then Commandant of the Im- 
perial Defence College. In 1947 joined the 
Railway Executive, but left a year later to 
succeed Lord Montgomery as Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff (1948-52). 

Sloane, Sir Hans, Bt., F.R.S. (1660-1753), was born 
in County Down. Ireland, but settled in London, 
and became famed as a physician and naturalist. 
For some years lie held the office of President of 
the Royal College of Physicians, and was elected 
President of the Royal Society in succession to Sir 
Isaac Newton. His Library of 50,000 vols., and 
treasures in natural history and MSS., worth from 
£50,000 to £80.000, were offered by his will to, 
and bought by the nation for £20,000. and with 
that nucleus the British Museum was founded. 

Slowaeld, Julius (1809-49), Polish romantic poet. 
He was a revolutionary, lived in exile and died in 
Paris. His tragedies include Kordian, Belladym i 
and Lilli Weneda. 

Smeaton, John (1724-92). who rebuilt Eddystom; 
Lighthouse, which had been burned down ; he 

j subsequently constructed many important 

I works in connection with harbours and canals. 
He was also the inventor of an improved blowing 
apparatus for iron-smelting. 

Smetana, Friedrich (1824-84), was the first im- 
portant Czech composer and the first conductor 
of the Prague National Theatre, for which he 
wrote most of his operas, including The Bar- 
tered Bride and Libuse. He wrote much fine 
choral and piano music. In 3874 he became 
completely deaf and ten years later filed in an 
asylum. He w.as the founder of the modem 
Czech School of Music. ’ 

Smiles, Dr. Samuel (1812-1904). was in early life 
a medical practitioner; achieved wide popu- 
larity by his Self Help, a hook that has had au 
enormous sale, , 

Smith, Adam, F.R.S. (1723-90), the father of the 
science of political economy. Author of Theory 
of Moral Sentiments and Wealth of Nations, 
which immediately obtained the admiration of 
the leading men of the day, and secured him the 
friendship of Gibbon, Hume, Burke, Reynolds, 
and Dugald Stewart. 

Smith, Sir (Charles) Aubrey (1808-1848), was not 
only an outstanding British stage and screen 
actor for many years but also au accomplished 
cricketer and a charming and well-loved Holly- 
wood character. 

Smith, Sir Grafton Elliot, M.A., Litt.D., D.Se., 
F.It.S. (1871-1937), a distinguished Australian 
anatomist and archaeologist who was success- 
ively Professor of Anatomy In the University of 
Manchester, in the Egyptian Government School 
of Medicine, Cairo, iu University College, Lon- 
don, and from 1933 until his death in Jan. 1937 
Fniierian Professor of Physiology at the Royal 
Institution. He conducted brilliant researches 
on the structure of the mamnniilian brain, and 
stood in the front rank of comparative anato- 
mists. His works include The Itomt Mmimies 
(1912), Tutankhamen (1923), The Bvoiutfm of 
Mm (1924), and the Diffusion of Culture (1933). 

Smith, Captain John (1580-1631), the noted sea- 
farer and adventurer who in 1605 was the lead- 
ing spirit of an expedition" to Virginia, and 
founded Jamestown. 

Smith, Joseph (1805-44), founder of Mormonisin, 
was the son of an American fanner. He cktiincd 
to be the medium if Divine conumnucatiouc, 
including The Book of fflmnmi, which became 
the Bible of the sect. Smith, who was mur- 
dered, waa not a polygamist ; Brigham Young, 
who succeeded him. was. 

Smith, Sydney (1771-1845), an Anglican divine. 
Who enjoyed a great reputation as a wit and 
writer. Founder of and contributor to the 
Bdinburah Review and author of Peter Ply mien’s 
Letters, supporting Catholic Emancipation,; ; : 

Smollett, Tobias George (1721-71), a famous 
English novelist and: humorist, whose SodeHeb 
Random, Peregrine Pickle, Count '■Pattwmm'id 
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Humphrey Clinker abound in fun ami genial dramatist who enjoyed the highest popularity 

characterisation, while their pictures of sea-life at Athens, and in a contest with .-Eschylus was 

are inimitable. crowned the victor. Of the 100-odd plays of 

Smuts, Field-Marshal Et. Hon. Jan Christiaan, O.M., Sophocles only seven have survived : Antigone, 

C. TL. K.C. (1870-1950), South African soldier Electro, QSdipw, Ajar, Traehinim , 1‘hUoctetes, 

and statesman, one of the dominating political and Oidipus at Colonm. 

feu res of our century. Born in Cape Colony, Soult, Marshal Nicolas Jean do Dieu, Duke oi 
studied at Cambridge University, and called to Dalmatia <1760—1851), was one of Napoleon’s 

the Bar. Was an outstanding Boer cominando favourite and most capable generals, diet. in- 

leader during the South African War. but after- gulshing himself in the Swiss and Italian 

wards worked for friendship with the British and campaigns, and also in the Peninsular War. 

took office in Botha’s Government when the where he was Wellington’s bravest opponent. 

Union was set up in 1910. In the first, world Southey, Robert (177-1-1813), poet and author, 
war joined the Imperial War Cabinet. As In 1803 he went to live near Keswick to be near 

Prime Minister, 1912-21, helped to launch the Coleridge where lie resided until his death. In 

League of Nations, and more recently was 1813 he was made Poet Laureate. In poetry 

associated with the United Nations. Prime lie was overshadowed hr the greater genius of 

Minister, Foreign Minister and Minister of Byron and Shelley, but in prose he was emi- 

Dcfence from 1939 to 1918 when he was neatly successful, his TAfe of Nelson, his Doctor, 

defeated at the General Election by the Nation- Commonplace Hook, and other works being as 

alists under 'Dr. Malan. He was a keen strong and vigorous as his verse was tame, 
botanist; Pres, of British Association, 1931. Southwell, Robert (15(51-95). a famous Jesuit and 
His book Holism and Evolution, published in religious poet of Elizabethan times. Beatified 
1920, was widely discussed in the scientific in 1929. 

world. Spaak, Paul-Henri (b. 1890). Belgian statesman: 

Smyth, Dame Ethel Mary, D.B.E., Mus. Doe.. Prime Minister 1940-49 ; first President of the 

D. Litt. (1858-1044), the most notable of British U.N. Genera! Assembly in 1940 and of the 

women musicians and conductors. Operas The Assembly of the Council of Europe during its 

Wreckers and The Boatswain's Mate. first cession in 1949. 

Snowden, Viscount, P.C. (1804-1937), Chancellor Spaatz, General Carl (b. 1S91). Chief of TT.S. Air 
of the Exchequer in the first Labour Govern- Staff, 1941 ; held high commands in Europe, 

ment, 1924, and again, 1929-31 ; Socialist M.P. North Africa, and the Pacific. 1942-46; Coin- 

for Blackburn, 1906-18; Colne Valley, 1922- manding Gen. of U.S. Army Air Forces, 

31; Lord Privy Seal, 1931-32. 1946; Chief of Staff U.S. Air Force, 1947-48. 

Snyders, Frans (1597-1057), a great Flemish still- Spartaeus, a Thracian who became a Roman slave 
life and animal painter who studied uuder and gladiator to Capua, and headed an insur- 
Breughel. rection in Italy in 73 b.c. The slaves he raised 

Soane, Sir John, R.A. (1753-1837), an eminent routed several Roman armies, but he was everitu- 
archltect who designed numerous public build- ally defeated by Cmssus in 71 b.c. and slain, 
ings. By his will he left Ills museum, library, Speke, Capt. John Hanning (1827-04), was the dis- 
‘ pictures, etc., for the use of the public, and the coverer. along with Lt.-Col. J. A. Grant, of the 

house in which he lived at Lincoln’s Inn Fields Kagera, the main source of t.he. White Nile, in 

still constitutes the Sir John Soane Museum. 1862. In 1S56 he discovered Lake Tanganyika 

Sobieskl, John HI. (1624-96), King of Poland from and in 1853 Victoria Nyanza. 

1674. and heroic defender of liis country from Spencer, Herbert (1820-1903), was the son of a 
Cossacks, Tartars, and Turks. Derby schoolmaster. For some time followed 

Soctous, Radius (1525-02), an Italian. Protestant the profession of civil engineer. His first book 

thinker and anti-Trinitarian, founder wit 1) his was published in 1851, under the title of Social 

nephew Faustus Soctous (1539-1004), of the Statics, when he was filling the position of sub- 

Soeinian system of theology. editor of the Economist In 1855 his Principles 

Socrates (469-399 B.c.), the distinguished Greek of Psvcholocry appeared, in which he seems to 

philosopher, was the son of a sculptor and have anticipated Darwin’s theory cf Evolution, 

for some time followed that calling himself, but. The System of Synthetic Philosophy began to 

having other ambitions, joined the arms’, and appear in 1800, and the last of its ten volumes 

was present at the battle of Potidata, and also was issued in 1896. 

at the battle of Delium, saving the life of Spenser, Edmund (1552-09), was born in London, 
Alcibiades in the first, and of Xenophon in educated at Cambridge, and early attracted 

the second. Returning to Athens lie devoted notice by his poetic writings. After the pub- 

himself to study and began to exhort the people lication of his Shephearde’s Calendar, ho was 

on public Questions and the conduct of life. made known to Queen Elizabeth, and in 1880 

In 400 b.c. he was made one of the Senate of received the appointment of Secretary to the 

Five Hundred, and had other honours accorded Lord Deputy of Delaud, and in the division of 

him, continuing his teaching alternately with confiscated lands that afterwards took place, 

his public duties. Not long afterwards Anytus Spenser received Kileolnaan Castle and 3,000 

charged him with impiety and he was found acres of land. Here he wrote his Faerie 

guilty and sentenced to death. When the fatal Queene. In 1598 a rebellion broke out, and 

day came he calmly drank the poison which Spenser’s castle wau burned to the ground. He 

terminated his career. . then returned to London, and there died. 

Soddy, Prof. Frederick, M.A., LL.D., F.E.S, (b. Spilsbury, Sir Bernard Henry, M.A., M.B., B.C.L.. 
1877), Prof, of Inorganic and Physical Chemis- F.li.O.P. (1878-1947), Honorary Pathologist to 
try, Dniv. of Oxford, 1910-36, Nobel Laureate Home Office and Lecturer in Foret ie Me Heine, 
in Chemistry 1921. Has published many works Achieved great fame to criminal investigations, 
on radio-activity and the theory of money. Spinoza, Baruch (1632-77), the greatest modern 
Sokolovsky, Marshal Vaailij Danilovich, O.-in-C. pantheist, was born in Amsterdam of a Jewish 

of Soviet occupation forces in Germany, 1 i)46~ family, hut, having expounded -philosophical 

4b, In 1 Item Min >i finned Forces, 1949- . doctrines antagonistic to. Judaism, was exeom- 

Soioi, i \ 3' a.) v as one of the Seven Sages municated by the rabbis as a heretic. In 1603 
of Greece, and became tin eminent legislator, be published bis era-meriting work on the Car- 

after having made a reputation as a poet, tesian philosophy, from which ho widely differed, 

Solon's Laws were so highly esteemed that they and sot forth a system of Pantheism which 

were adopted by the Homans to their Twelve makes God the cause and substance of the 

Tables. . , universe, atodtohes free-will, mid establishes the 

Soiynian 11490-1506), the celebrated Ottoman necessity of the Divine nature. His Ethics 

Sultan known as “ the Magnificent,” who won was not published until after his death, 
fame as a eomiueror, law-giver, administrator Spurgeon, Rev. Charles Hadden (1834-92), a 
• . and patron of learning. renowned Baptist preacher. , • 

Somerset, 1st Duke oi (1506-52), was Protector of Sauira, Sir John Ceilings (b. 1884), English man oi' 
England in the. early part -of the reign of letters. He engaged ia journalism, and edited 

Edward VI. , x is< fromi r, tried the New statmnun 1913-18, and was the 

for felony, and executed. A. liberal and founder and editor of the London Mercury, 

tele runt ruler who opposed enclosures and 1919-34, with which his name is inseparably 

purs i nod £ religions ilicy, connected. A prolific writer, he published 

Sophocles (465-406 B.c.), the famous Athenian among other 'works Grub Street Nights, Steps 
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Took part in the Anglo-American Arctic expedi- 
tion 1008-12 and led the Canadian Arctic 
Expedition 1913-18. 

Steta, Sir Aurel, K.CJJE. (1862-1943). was a famous 
British archaeologist who conducted expeditions, 
chiefly to Chinese Turkestan, resulting in price- 
less additions to the British Museum and the 
Delhi Central Indian Museum. Explored Balu- 
chistan, 1926-2S, and South Iran, 1932-33. 
Was Superintendent of Archaeological Surrey, 
North-West Frontier Circle, India, 1910-29. 

Stendhal, pseudonym of the French novelist, 
Marie Henri Beyle (1783-1842) : Le Rouse et 
U Nair, La Chartreuse de Forme. 

Stephen (1105-54) was King of England from 1135 
to his death, usurping the crown that belonged 
to Matilda, the daughter of Henry I, 

Stephen, Sir Leslie, K.C.B. (1832-1904), an emi- 
nent writer, critic and biographer. Edited the 
Cornhitl Magazine (1871-82), and the Dictionary 
of National Biography (1882-91), Wrote Hours 
in a Library. Was the father of Mrs. Virginia 
Woolf (<?.».). 

Stephenson, George (1781-1848), was horn at 
Wylam, near Newcastle, and. up to 1804 was 
mainly engaged in ordinary colliery occupa- 
tions. In 1804, however, an engagement as 
brakesman at Killingworth colliery brought him 
in touch with the working of Watt's steam 
engine, and his first efforts in invention were 
in improving one of those engines, showing so 
much ability that he was offered an engine- 
wright’s position at Killingham, which he held 
for some time. Then it was that he began to 
think seriously of producing a locomotive 
engine, and managed to construct an engine 
that would draw coal trucks at the rate of four 
miles an hour. In 1821, when the Stockton 
and Darlington Bailway was undertaken, he 
was appointed engineer, and when the railway 
was opened in 1825, aa a line for the transport 
of coal only, Stephenson won his first great 
triumph, by putting a locomotive on the line 
that was able to draw a train of thirty-eight 
carriages, laden with goods and passengers, at 
a rate of twelve miles an hour. George Stephen- 
son, subsequently, assisted by Ms sou Robert, 
constructed the Liverpool and Manchester line, 
and after that the railway era commenced. 

Stephenson, Robert, F Jt.S. (1803-59), the only son 
of George Stephenson, attained great eminence 
as a civil engineer, constructing numerous im- 
portant railways and bridges, being designer and 
contractor for the High Level Bridge at New- 
castle, tire Menai and Conway Tubular Bridges, 
the Victoria Bridge across the St. Lawrence at 
Montreal, and two notable bridges over the Nile, 

Sterne, Laurence (1713-68), one of Britain’s 
greatest humorists. His great work Tristram 
Shandy, the first two volumes of which were 
published in 1759, and the last in 1767, was so 
unique in character and so sparkling with wit 
and high spirits that, despite a certain coarse- 
ness, it made him famous. He also wrote The 
Sentimental Journey, and published some 
volumes of sermons. 

Stevenson, Robert, F.R.S.E, (1772-1850), a native 
of Glasgow', and famed as a builder of light- 
houses, including that on Bell Bock, He also 
invented the “ flashing ” system of throwing 
light at sea. 

Stevenson, Robert Louis (.1850-04), was the 
Scottish author of a remarkable series of essays, 
stories, and poems, including Travels with a 
Donkey, Yirginihus Puerismie, Treasure Island, 
Kidnapped. Dr. Jiikyll and -Mr. Hyde, and A 
Child’s Garden of Vme. He always suffered 
from delicate health and travelled extensively, 
finally settling in Samoa with his Californian 
wife, formerly Mrs. . Osbourne. His literary 
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to Parnassus, Collected Parodies, American and 
other Poems, Outside ICden. also many volumes 
of collected criticism. 

Stacpoole, Henxy de Vere (1803-1951), novelist 
of Irish origin. Published several very success- 
ful stories, including The Blue Lagoon a delight- 
ful romance of life on a South Sea Island. 

Stael, Madame de (Anne Louise Germaino Keeker, 
Baronne de Staifi-Holstein) (1766-1817). the 
daughter of Nccker, the famous Finance 
Minister under Louis XVI., was married to Bar on 
de Stagl (Swedish Minister) at twenty. She was 
a brilliant woman, deeply imbued with philo- 
sophical sentiments. Two years after her 
marriage she made a considerable impression by 
her letters on Rousseau, and was regarded as in 
sympathy with the Revolution. Later on, how- 
ever, she was in disfavour, first with the 'Revolu- 
tionary leaders, and then with Napoleon, and 
was in turn exiled by both and during this time 
wrote Corinnc and other able works. 

Stalin, Generalissimo Joseph Vissarionovich 
(Djugushvili) (b. 1S79), Soviet statesman, 

supreme commander-in-chief, and head of the 
Praesidium. Studied for the priesthood at the 
Tiflis theological seminary. From the age of 17 
was an active revolutionary and took important 
part in the civil war after 1917. After the death 
of Lenin became the outstanding figure in Russia 
and his aim to make Russia a great industrial 
power was carried into effect by modernizing 
agriculture on socialist lines and by a series of 
five-year plans, the first of which was introduced 
in 1929. Attended the allied war conferences 
at Teheran, Yalta and Potsdam. His pub- 
lished works in English include Leninism, 
Problems of Leninism, The Great Patriotic War of 
the Soviet Union. 

Stanford, Sir Charles Villiers, Mus. D. ( 1952-1924), 
Professor of Music at Cambridge University, and 
Professor of Composition and Orchestral Playing 
in the Royal College of Music. An organist and 
conductor of remarkable ability, and a composer 
of much fine instrumental, choral, operatic, and 
other music. 

Stanley, Sir Henry Morton, G.C.B. (1841-1904), 
English explorer, after an adventurous early 
career during which lie fought for the Con- 
federates in the American Civil War, joined the 
New York Herald a a a correspondent in 1S67 
and was commissioned by Gordon Bennett to 
search for Livingstone. In 1871 he discovered 
the great missionary at Ujiji and with him ex- 
plored the northern end of Lake Tanganyika. 
After further exploration he founded the Congo 
Free State in 1S79. Among his books were Hew 
I found Livingstone, Through the Dark Continent. 
In Darkest Africa, and an Autobiography. 

Stanley, Colonel the Rt. Hon. Oliver Frederick 
George, P.C.. M.C.. M.P. (1896-1950), a leading i 
Conservative politician. Colonial Secretary I 
1942-45. 

Stead, William Thomas (1849-1912), 


... a famous 

English journalist, and publicist, who founded 
the Review of Reviews, 1890. Was particularly 
famous for his anti-vice crusade in the Pall Mall 
Gazette, which led to his being imprisoned for 
three months in 1S85. He wrote on an encyclo- 
paedic range of subjects in attractive style. Was 
drowned in the Titan ie disaster. 

Steele, Sir Richard (1072-1729), Born in Dublin, 
he was the son of a lawyer, who died while 
Steele was a child. Through family influence 
lie was sent to the Charterhouse School (where 
ho made Addison’s acquaintance) and to 
Oxford and afterwards entered the Army and 
rose to be a captain iii the Horse Guards. 
Then he drifted into literature, and wrote poems 
and pieces for the stage, but bis first real success 
came when, in 1709. he began the publication 
of the Tatter, wMch made a great hit, Addison 
contributing many papers. Two years later he 
and Addison were associated in The Spectator, 
Addison, however, being the leading contribu- 
tor ; the Guardian was another of Steele’s ven- 
tures. He sat in Parliament for some time, and 
was knighted by George I. 

Steer, Philip Wilson, O.M. (1S60-1942), was the 
most distinguished of British landscape painters, 
and a fine portraitist. 

Steianssoii, Viibjalmur (b. 1879), a famous Arctic 
explorer, born in Manitoba of Icelandic parents. 
Studied Theology and Anthropology at Harvard. 
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Secretary of the Royal Society, 1854-85 (Presi- 
dent, 1885-90) and was President of the British 
Association, 1869. To liim is due the modern 
theory of viscous fluids, while in optics his 
theory of diffraction, opened up hitherto unex- 
plored. fields of research. Was the practical 
founder of the science of geodesy;: the dis- 
coverer of the nature of fluorescence, and an 
original and brilliant investigator, 

Stopes, Marie Carmichael, D.Se., Fh.D., F.L.S., 
F.lt.L.is. (h. 1880), an eminent woman scientist. 

Has rmbiished many works on birth control. 
Stowe, Harriet Elizabeth Beecher (1811-96). the 
famous authoress of Unde Tom’s Cabin. Written 
to expose the horrors of slavery, it did much to 
advance the cause of abolition which the Civil 
War finally effected. 

Straehey, John (b. 1901), Labour M.P. for Dundee. 
Min. of War, 1960-51 ; Min. of Food, 1946-50. 
Under Sec. for Air, 1945-46, Writer of lucid 
and vigorous books on socialist economics. 
Stradivari, Antonio (1644-1730), an Italian maker 
of violins, first in his art in the world of all time. 
Strafford, Thomas Wen fcworth,' Earl of (1593-1641). 
the distinguished statesman, sent by Charles I. 
to . Ireland as Lord Deputy in 1631, Was the 
founder of the Irish linen manufacture. He 
obtained the name of “ Thorough ” by his 
sweeping measures for asserting the King’s 
authority, hut Was ultimately impeached on a 
variety of charges, found guilty, and executed. 
Strauss, David Friedrich (1808-74), German theo- 
logical writer, who made a great stir in the re- 
ligious world by Ills Life of J csus, published in 
1835, which attempted to prove that the evan- 
gelical history mainly rested on a series of 
myths. 

Strauss, Johann (1804-49), an Austrian composer 
and conductor, famous for his dance music, of 
which he produced some 250 pieces, many of 
them of a very high level. His son; Johann 
(1825-99), was even more distinguished in 
the same line as the composer of the Blue 
Danube waltz and nearly 400 other dance 
tunes; while a younger son, Eduard <1835- 
1918), became conductor of the Court halls at 
Vienna in 1870, and was responsible for well over 
200 compositions ; and yet another son, Joseph 
(1827-1870) composed some 270 dances. The 
famous Strauss band, with which the family 
have so long been associated, has compelled the 
admiration of generations of music lovers in this 
country as well as in the capitals of the Con- 
■ t incut. 

Strauss, Richard (1864-1949), the son Of a hom 
player in the Court Opera House at Munich, 
where he himself became conductor in due 
course, later being, given the baton at the 
Royal Opera House, Berlin. Me composed 
many charming songs, and won great distinc- 
tion in the writing of elaborate instrumental 
music, operas, symphonies, etc, 

Stravinsky, Igor Fyodorovich (b. 1882), a Russian 
composer ; his compositions are highly original 
iiv structure ; Firebird (1910), Petroxmhka 
(19125, Ms Moves (1923). D.S, citizen. 1945, 
Etreseman, Gustav (1878-1929). German statesman 
who was notable under the Weimar Republic. 

His conciliatory foreign policy was directed 
towards peace, and culminated In the Locarno 

Pact. ■' 

Strindberg, Johan August (1849-1912), Swedish 
dramatist, novelist, and poet of intense creative 
energy. His work is subjective and reflects his 
personal conflicts. He married three times but 
never happily. , Lucky Meier, Gustav Adolf, Till 
Damascus, The Father, Miss Julie are among 
his work a. 

Strong, (Leonard Alfred George (b. 1890), poet, 
novelist, short story writer, and critic, Author, 
among other books, of Dublin Days, The 
Brothers , and The Las t Enemy, and with Cecil D, 

, ... Lewis editor of A Mew 'A nihology of Modem Verse. 
Stuart, Arabella (1575-1615), daughter of the Ear! 
of Lennox and cousin of Jama; !„ whose next 
heir she was both to the English and; Scottish 
thrones. In 1610 she married William . Sey- 
mour, afterwards Earl of Hertford and Duke 
of Somerset, and .thereby incurring the king’s 
displeasure, she was incarcerated in the Tower 
of London, where she died insane. 

Sudeixaaau, Hermann (1857-1928). German j 
dramatist, poet and novelist. His brilliant i 


novel, Frau, Some (1887), translated Into Eng- 
lish as Dame Care (1892), reached its 125th 
edition in 1912. Prom 1890 he produced a i 

succession of realistic plays and novels. j 

Suggia, Guilhermina (b. 1888), the superb Portu- 
guese ’cellist, who made her debut at Leipzig 
in 1905. She became well known to audiences 
in all parts of the world, being considered the ! 

greatest of all women 'cellists. s 

Sullivan, Sir Arthur Seymour, C.V.O. (1842-1900), 

gifted composer, gained his first musical experi- : ! 

ences aa choir-boy at the Chapel Royal, and . 
later studied at Leipzig. He composed ora- 
torios but at the same time cultivated a lighter ! 

vein with pronounced success. Became famous j 

for the light operas written in collaboration with i 

W. S. Gilbert, which include Trial by Jury, The 
Sorcerer, H.M.S. Pina fore, Pirates of Penzance, i 

Patience, The Mikado, The Yeoman of the j 

Guard, The. Gondoliers, j 

Sully, Masiznilien de Bethune, Due de (1560-1841), i 

a French Protestant statesman, a friend and . f 

companion of Henry of Navarre. His Memoirs i 

made notable reading. j 

SunYatSen, Dr. (1807-1925), the founder and first ; 

President of the Chinese Republic, 1M2, re- : ( 

signing almost immediately in favour of Yuan I 

Shih Kai. Was the first grndua te of medicine at ! 

Hongkong, 1891. Founded in 1905 the China :i 

Revolutionary League in Europe and Japan, and s 

played a large part in the revolution of 1911, 
being elected President of the Southern pro- . 

vinces by the Nanking Convention in the 'yi 
following year. 

Sutro, Allred (1863-1933), author and dramatist. 4 

His most successful plays were The Waite Of 
Jericho (1904) and John Glayde’s Eommr (190,7). y:l 

Has published English translations of works by i 

Maeterlinck. 1 

Swan, Sir Joseph Wilson, F.R.S. (IS2S-1914), was ’ 

born at Sunderland, and first became known as : ; ) 6 s ’ 
an invented in photography, being the discoverer : 

of the autotype process, and of the art of i 

, making rapid dry plates. Turning his. attention 
to electric lighting he invented the incandescent 
electric lamp. ! 

Swedenborg, Emanuel (1689-1772), Swedish pbii- i 

osopher, scientist, mystic. In later life he i 

announced that Divine authority had been 
given him to explain natural and spiritual 
evidences. He published in nuiek succession 
Arcana Oodestia , The Apocalypse Revealed, Four 6 

Preliminary Doctrines, and The True Christian 
Religion. He also claimed that his sou! had 
been permitted to travel into hell, purgatory 
and heaven. His works became the scriptures 
of the sect named Swedeaborgiaiis. 

Swift, Jonathan, Dean (1667-1745), was born at 
Dublin, educated at Trinity College at the 
expense of an uncle, became secretary to Sir 
William Temple, and looked for political pre- 
ferment, but it did not come. Entering the 
Church, he was made Dean of St. Patrick's in 
1713, Getting entangled in political contro- 
versy, and changing his views from the Whig : 
to the Tory side, he lost favour with the popular 
party, but consoled himself with a devotion to ) 
literature, which he greatly enriched by soma: 
powerful satires, poems and discourses, toil- I 

liver's Travels, A Tale of a Tub and The Bailie 1 

of the Books are among the best-known Works. ) 1 
His romantic attachment to '.* Stella ” (Hester I 

Johnson, whom lie is believed to have married j 

privately) and “ Vanessa ” (Esther Vanhonu 6 , ij 
rlgh), and their devotion to him, are familiar I 

stories. f 

Swinburne, Algernon Charles (1837-1909). was J 

educated at Oxford, and in the early 'sixties 1 

of last century gave to the world a number of 1 

poems of singular poetic beauty and musical ; sf B - J 
charm, which procured him a high rank among j 

English poets. Mr. Swinburne’s most famous 1 

productions include Aialaniu in Ckdydm, Songs 1 

before Sunrise, Boihwclt, and Mary Stuart. I 

Perhaps the best of his writings is his essay 1 

on William Blake. 1 

Swithin, St, (circa 800-803), Bishop of Winchester j 

in 852, and on the translation of liia remains j 

to a shrine in the interior of the cathedral from J 

the graveyard, fixed for July ISiji, 971, violent . I 

rain intervened, and, it is said, continued . for : I 

forty days; hence the superstition as to rain ;j 

upon St-. Swithin’s Day. : | 
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Syraonds, John Addington (1840-93). acquired 
fame as a poet and writer on The Renaissance 
Period in Haly. 

Synge, John Millington (1871-1909), Irish poet 
and playwright. Hia best known work. The 
Playboy of The Western World, met with a 
hostile reception when first produced in Dublin 
in 1907, but English audiences were at once 
enthusiastic. 

SEigeti, Joseph (b. 1892). famous Hungarian 
violinist, wbo made his debut in 1905. toured 
through Europe and settled for some years in 
England. He made an immense reputation on 
the Continent, and was Prof, at the Genera 
Conservatorimn, 1917-24. 

Szymanowski, Karol (1833-1937). Polish composer 
and director of the Conservatoire at Warsaw. 


Tacitus, Cains Cornelius (55-cirm 120). His chief 
claim to remembrance is that be was one of 
the ablest of Homan historians, and left behind 
him a number of works ; among them a life of 
-Agricola and his Jvnal.es. which have formed 
the ground-work of much that has since been 
written on the period lie covered. 

Tacitus, Marcus Claudius (205-273), the Homan 
Emperor who succeeded Aurelian in a.d. 275. 
His short reign was wise and marked by 
moderation. 

Taft, Wm. Howard (1857-1930). Chief Justice 
United States 1921-30. President of the 
United States 1908-12. 

Tagore, Sir Rabindranath (1861-1941), a Bengal 
poet who won the Nobel Literature Prize in 191 3. 

Talbot, William Henry Fox, F.R.S. (1800-1877), 
English scientist who first discovered the prin- 
ciples of photography in 1833. Inventor of the 
ealotype or Talbot-type process of which modem 
photography is a development, 

Talleyrand-Perigord, Charles Maurice de (1754- 
1838). French politician and diplomat, led a 
mission to England in 1792 and was Foreign 
Minister from 1797 until 1807. He represented 
Prance at, the Congress of Vienna. 

Tallis, Thomas (c. 1510-85). a distinguished musi- 
cian, who was, as organist, attached to the 
Chapel Royal under Henry VIII.. Edward VI.. 
Mary, and Elizabeth, and was the composer of 
some of the finest of our Church music. 

Tamerlane, or Timftr the Tartar (1335-1405), de- 
scendant of a follower of Jenghiz Khan, and 
founder of the Mogul Dynasty in India. He 
succeeded as chief of the Bel las Turks in 1361. 
and in turn conquered Turkestan, Persia, and 
Syria. He was a inasterful warrior, and a 
terrible butcher, the scourge of the East, in his 
da,y, and, after establishing himself in India, 
died whilst preparing for the invasion of China. 
His familiar name is a corruption of Timur- 
ienk *■ “ Timor the Lame.” 

Taunhauser, a mrthical German minnesinger of 
tiro 13th century, who belonged, according to 
the legend handled so romantically in Wagner’s 
opera, to the Salzburg family of Tanhusen, and 
was the beloved of Lisaura. 

Tarkington, (Newton) Booth (1869-1940), a lead- 
ing American novelist, author of a wide variety 
of books, of which probably the best known is 
Monsieur Reimeaire, a sentiments! romance, 
the dramatic version, in which lie collaborated, 
achieving a great success. . v 

Tarquin Superbus (or “ the Proud ”), the last 
King of Rome., Was banished 516 b.o. After 
his deposition came the Consuls. 

Tarquin the Elder, 5tli King of Rome, succeeded 
Ancius Mastius 615 b.c., reformed the laws, 
embellished the city, and was assassinated, 

Tasman, Abel Jauszoon (circa 1002-59), a famous 
Dutch navigator; in 1042 he discovered the 
island of Tasmania and New Zealand shortly 
thereafter. 

Tassigny, Jean de Lattre de. Marshal of France, 
Hon. G.C.B. (1890-1952), outstanding com- 
mander of the Free French Movement in 
Second World War ; High Commissioner and 
C.-in-C. indo-China, 1950-52. C.-in-C. Land 
Forces, Western Europe, 1948-50. 

Tasso, Torguato (1544-95), was one of the great 

• Italian poets of the 10th century. 

Tauber, Richard (1893-194S), Austrian tenor, 
sang Mozart and German Lieder impeccably; 
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made .first appearance in England, 1931, in 
Lehar’s The Land of Smiles which brought him 
world-wide fame. 

Taylor, Brook, LL.D., F.R.S. (1685-1731). an 
English mathematician of high attainments, 
who solved the problem of the centre of oscilla- 
tion, and is best known as tbe discoverer of 
“ Taylor’s theorem.” 

Taylor, James Henry (b. 1873), one of the greatest 
golfers of all time, was five times Open Cham- 
pion and founder and first chairman of the 
British Professional Golfers Association. 

Taylor, Jeremy (1623-67), an English divine of 
great influence. The most famous of his works 
was his Boly Living and Boly Lying. 

Tedder. Marshal of the R.A.F., Arthur William, 
1st Baron, G.C.B., B.A. <b. 1890), was Deputy 
Supreme Commander under Eisenhower for the 
invasion of Europe, Chief of the Air Staff, 
1046-48; Chairman, Western Europe Chiefs of 
Staff committee, 1948-50 ; Chairman, British 
Joint Services Mission, Washington, 1950-51; 
Chancellor of Cambridge Univ. and Vice 
Chairman of the Governors of the B.B.C. 
since 1951. 

Telford, Thomas (1757-1834), was a Scottish work- 
ing stone-mason who became a great engineer 
and attained special fame as a builder of 
bridges, the Menai Suspension Bridge being, 
perhaps, his greatest work. He constructed the 
Ellesmere Canal, made many hundreds of miles 
of difficult mountain roads, was chief engineer 
of the Caledonian Canal, and altogether did an 
immense amount of public work. 

Tell, William, a legendary figure in Swiss folk-lore. 
The story of his having been compelled to shoot, 
an apple from the head of his boy by Gessler and 
his dramatic revenge is regarded as a legendary 
feat which had been attributed on English terri- 
tory to William of Cloudesley, and had become 
a common Teutonic tradition before Tell’s time. 
The Switzer hero of the Uri had, however, a 
great part, in the strenuous struggle for Swiss- 
independence in the early 14th century. 

Temple. Most Rev.Frederiek (1821-1002). a famous 
Anglican Churchman who became Headmaster 
of Rugby in 1853; in 1860 attained notoriety as 
the author of the first of the m uch-controverted 
Essays and Reviews, advocated the disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church in 1888, was appointed 
Bishop of Exeter in i860, translated to London 
in 1885, and in 1S90 was raised to the Primacy. 
He made a strong Archbishop, and dominated 
the Church with his vigorous personality. 

Temple, Most Rev. William, P.C., D.I.itt., D.D. 
(1881-1944), one of the outstanding Christian 
leaders of his time and the son of Frederick 
Temple, was Archbishop of Canterbury, 
1942-44. after being Headmaster of Repton. 
3910-14, Bishop of Manchester, 1921-29, and 
Archbishop of York, 1929-42. His influence 
was felt among Christians of all denominations, 
and he strove for the unity of the Churches. 

Temple, Et. Hon. Sir William, Bt. ( 1 628-99) , English 
statesman and author ; was Ambassador to The 
Hague in Charles H.*s time, and is understood 
to have been instrumental in bringing about the 
marriage between William of Orange and the 
Princess Mary. William III. twice offered him 
the position of Secretary of State, but he de- 
clined the honour, spending the years of his 
retirement at Moor Park (where Swift served 
him for a time its private secretary). Married 
Dorothy Osborne (1627-95), the letter-writer. 

Templewood, Samuel John Gurney Hoar®, 1st 
Viscount, P.G., G.O.S.L, G.B.E., C.M.G. (b. 
1880), Conservative politician; Secy, of State 
for India, 1931-35 ; Secy, of State for Air, 
1922-24, 1924-26, and again April-May 1940 : 
Foreign Seeyv June-Dee. 1935 ; First Lord of 
the Admiralty, June 1936 to May 1937. Home 
Secy. 1037-39; Lord Privy Seal Sept. 1030 to 
April 1940. Special Ambassador to Spain 
May 1940 to Dec. 1044. 

Teniers, David (the younger) (1810-94), waa bora 
at Antwerp, and his paintings of the bid rustier 
Flemish life are unsurpassed in their humour 
and fidelity. : He died at Brussels. His father, 
David Teniers the eider; (1582-A040), was also ; 
one of the leading landscape painters of the time. 

Tenniel, Sir John (1820-1014), for over fifty years ; 
leading artist of Punch, illustrated numerous 
hooks, including Alice t ft on e land, 
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Tennyson. Alfred Lord (1309-02), was Poet 
Laureate from 1850 to his death. Born at 
Samershy, in Lincolnshire, he showed poetic 
gifts while quite young, and in 1827, joined his 
brother Charles in the publication of Poems 
by Two Brothers. In 1830 and 1832 he again 
appeared before the public, the two small 
volumes of those years, written entirely by 
himself, serving to mark him out as one of the 
coming men in poesy. It was not until 1842 
that he . was again attracting attention with 
two volumes; but these more than confirmed 
previous promise. In 1847 he published The 
Princess: in 1850 In Memoriam. a poem of 
great beauty and depth of thought, in which 
he enshrined his affection for the memory of 
his dead friend Arthur Hallam; and in 1855 
Maud appeared. His other works include 
The Idylls of the Kino, Enoch Arden, Queen 
Mary, Hamid, and Bechet, 

Terence, Publius Terentius Aler ( circa 194-158 
B.o.), a Roman poet and dramatist, who rose 
from the position of a slave to that of one of the 
most honoured men in Borne. 

Teresa, St., or Theresa (1515-82), a Spanish saint 
and author, born at Avila, entered the Carmelite 
order in 1534, established a reformed order in 
1502, became famous for her ascetic life and 
mystic visions, and died at Alba de Liste. Her 
religious writings include The Way of Perfection 
and The Castle of the Soul. She was canonised 
by Pope Gregory XV. 

Terry, Dame Ellen, G.B.E. (Mrs. James Carer;) 
(1848-1928), one of the most distinguished of 
English actresses. Played Shakespeare with 
Sir Henry Irving at the Lyceum and later 
appeared in plays of Bernard Shaw, who was 

jjflj* friend ■ 

Tertultian, Quintus (circa 150-2305. a Father and 
writer of the Latin Church. His chief work 
was his Apdouetknls, a defence of Christianity, 

Tetrazzini, Luisa (1871-1940), was an Italian 
prima donna who sprang into sudden pro- 
minence in 1907 by her wonderful singing at 
Covent Garden. She wan hailed as a second 
Patti, and achieved a brilliant success. 

Tetzel, John (c. 1400-1519), the German Domini- 
can monk and Inquisitor, the scandal of whose 
sale of indulgences roused Luther to publish 
his memorable ninety-five theses at Witten- 
berg in 1517, and led up to the Reformation. 

Thackeray, William Makepeace (1811-63). His 
first ambition was to be an artist, he seriously 
proposed to be an illustrator of Dickens’s works, 
but he never got much beyond the amateur 
stage in pictorial work, the drawings he made 
to illustrate some of his own novels being crude 
and inefficient,. As. a humorist and novelist he, 
however, attained high rank. To Fraser’s 
Magazine and to Punch he contributed a large 
number of burlesques, sketches, poems, etc., all 
full of spirit and fun ; but it was not until later 
life that his greatest successes were won. 
Vanity Fair, which' was issued in monthly parts 
between 1846 and 1848, proclaimed him a 
master in the realm of fiction. Pendennis, 
Esmond, The Newsomes, The Virginians, Philip 
and Kovel, the Widower make up the main of 
his .finished stories, and English literature is all 
the richer l'or them. He edited the Qomhitl 
Magazine from the first number, January, 1860, 
for a few years his most notable contributions 
being his Rtmndd bout Papers. Hia Y elloieplush 
Papers and The Book of Snobs (republished 
from Punch) were widely read and admired; 
and the lectures he delivered in America on 

. The Four Georges were pungentiy powerful. 

Thales of Miletus (circa 040-546 B.c,), a geometer, 
astronomer, and philosopher, and one , of the 
sereri wise men of ancient Greece. The earliest 
Of tiie lornan philosophers, he created a sensa- 
tion by the pre-ettienlatlon and prediction of an 
eclipse of the; sun. which took place 583 n.e., 
and he looked upon water as the basis of all 
material things. 

Thsjnistoeles ■ («. 514-449 b.c\), Athenian soldier 
and statesman. By fortifying the harbour of 
3?i.r«jus as the port of Athena, by the remission 
ii in' if t c t i i i i r 1 
Athenian navy, he established Athenian pros- 
perity and made possible the later Athenian 
empire. Defeated the .Persian fieet at Balamis 
in 480 B.C. 
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Theocritus (285-247 b.c.), one of the great Greek 
poets. Thirty Idylls have come down to us 
and a number of Epigrams. 

Theodorie the Great (455-526), a celebrated King 
of the East Goths, bom at Paimonia. In 
mediaeval German romance he is known as 
“ Dietrich von Bern,” and had a reputation 
for good government, akin to that ascribed in 
England to King Alfred. He was the founder 
of the Gothic Kingdom of Italy. 

Theodosius the Great (346-95) was Homan Em- 
peror of the East for nearly twenty years. He 
gained victories over the Goths, and the year 
before his death became sole Emperor. Noted 
in ecclesiastical history for his conversion to 
Christianity, and for his submission to the 
penance imposed by St. Ambrose. 

Theophrastus (circa 372-287 n.o.), succeeded 

Aristotle as President of tire Lyceum at Athens. 
His History of Plants and bis Moral Characters 
are the !>est known of bis writings. 

Thibaud. Jacques (b. 1880). famous French 
violinist. 

Thierry, Jacques Nicolas Augustin (1795-1856), a 
distinguished French historian, known by his 
History of the Norman Commest. 

Thiers, Louis Adolphe (1797-1887), a French 
statesman and man of letters, author of History 
of the French Revolution. 

Thomson, James (1834-82), a Scottish poet who 
wrote The City of Dreadful Night. 

Thomson, Sir (John) Arthur (1861-1933), was a 
well-known biologist. 

Thomson, Sir Joseph (John), O.M., D.Sc„ F.R.S. 
(1356-1940). physicist and mathematician; 
Master of Trinity College. Cambridge, 1918-40 ; 
Cavendish Prof, of Experimental Physics. 
Cambridge, 1884-1919. Awarded Nobel Prize 
in 1900 for his work on conduction of electricity 
througii gases; also discovered the electron. 
Wrote learnedly on electricity, magnetism, 
radio-activity, etc. His son. Sir George Paget 
Thomson, F.R.S., is also a physicist and Nobel 
Prizeman; Master of Corpus Ohristi College, 
Cambridge. 

Thoreau, Henry David (1817-02) was a natural 
philosopher and nature-worshipper, who forsook 
trade and devoted himself to a primitive kind 
of existence in the American woods. He was 
the friend of. and for a time lived with, Emerson, 
but In 1S45 adopted his career of solitude, and 
pursued those studies of nature which after- 
wards gained him a high reputation. His 
Wahlen. or Life in the Woods, is a unique book. 

Thorez, Maurice (b. 1900), Secretory General of 
tbe French Communist Party. 

Thorndike, Dame Sybil, D.B.E., LL.D. (b. 1885), 
a celebrated British actress. She had a great 
success in Macbeth, also in G. B. Shaw’s St. 
Joan and in several Greek tragedies. Wife of 
Sir Lewis Casson. the actor. 

Thomycrolt, Sir John Isaac, LL.D., F.R.S. (1843- 
1928), founded the well-known Thomycroft 
shipbuilding works at Chiswick in 1860, where 
he built many noted high-speed vessels, and 
in later years devoted much attention to the 
improvement of motor vehicles. 

Thornycroft, Sir William Hamo, R.A. (1850-1925), 
an eminent English sculptor, produced many 
sculptures, including the Gladstone Memorial, 
the statue of General Gordon In Trafalgar 
Square, of Queen Alexandra in the Royal 
Exchange, Lord Granville in the Houses of . 
Parliament, Cromwell at Westminster, and 
John Bright in Rochdale, Among his creative 
examples are The Mower, Dot’s Wife, and 
Teucer, the last-named being bought by the 
Chantrey Trustees. 

Thorpe, Sir (Thomas) Edward, C.B., Fh.D.. D.Sc., : 
F.R.S. (1845-1925), a noted English chemist, . 
His chief research work was done on. paraffin : 
hydrocarbons, and the derivatives of Suorine 
and phosphorus. Was the aut bor of a standard 
'Dictionary of Applied chemistry and- a History 
of Chemistry. 

Thorwaldsen, Bertel (1770-18441, a famous Danish 
.sculptor. 

Thucydides (c, 460-359 B.o.), the first scientific 
historian, was an Athenian and took part in the 
Peloponnesian War, about which. he wrote his 1 
History. Attempted an impartial account, 
weighing the testimony of eye-witnesses and 
keeping to carefully verified, facte. The 
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History is a graphic narrative, but Thucydides 
was not merely a chronicler ; he saw the general 
significance of particular events and wished to 
pass on the political lessons of the past to the 
future. The speeches which he put into the 
months of the various actors reveal the political 
ideas and climate of opinion of contemporary 
Greece, and include the famous Funeral 
Oration of Pericles. 

Tiberius, Claudius (42 b.c.-a.d. 37), the second 
Emperor of Rome, had an evil reputation but 
was an able ruler and successful soldier. Spent 
his later years in Capri. 

Tilleit, Benjamin (1860-1943), M.P. for North Sal- 
ford 1917-24 and again 1929-31, came into pro- 
minence in the great dock strike of 1889. He 
was the organiser and secretary of the Dockers’ 
Union; for several years alderman of the 
L.C.C. ; and an active labour leader. Chairman 
of the General Council T.1J.C. 1928-29. 

Tilley, Vesta (1804-1952), English actress, who 
made her name in pantomime and as a male 
impersonator in the music-halls. 

Tillotson, Archbp. John (1630-94), a celebrated 
preacher at Lincoln's Inn, “ Popery ” and 
“ Atheism " being the main objects of his 
attacks ; in 1691 became Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 

Tindai, Matthew (c. 1653-1733), noted English 
Deist. 

Tintoretto (Jacopo Robusti) (1518-94), the famous 
Venetian painter, whose numerous religious 
pictures are of great value; and interest. His 
real name was Jacopo Robusti, and he received 
the cognomen of Tintoret, or Tintoretto, from 
bis father’s avocation, that of a dyer. 

Titian, or Tiziano Vecelli (1477-1576), one of the 
greatest, of painters. He studied under the 
Bellinis, and made his first essays in painting 
for the public in conjunction with Giorgione, 
whom he soon surpassed. In 1511 he was at 
Padua, where he painted some notable frescoes ; 
in 1512 he was hack in Venice, with a studio on 
the Grand Canal, employed on important com- 
missions. Prom this time forward he was in 
great demand, and exercised his marvellous 
powers almost to the end of his life, dying of 
the plague at ninety-nine. 

Xitiens (or Tietjens), Teresa (1831-77), a famous 
German operatic prirna donna and concert-room 
singer.' : :■ ■ ■ 

Tito, Marshal (JosifBroz) (b. 1892), Prime Minister 
of the Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia 
since 1945. Leader of the partisan forces which 
successfully fought against German occupation. 
President National Liberation Committee, 1943. 

Titus (40-81), the Roman Emperor, anti son of 
Vespasian. Attained great renown by his suc- 
cessful part in the Jewish war which terminated 
in the capture and destruction of Jerusalem: 
be was deemed a profligate and a tyrant, but 
no sooner was he in soie power than he exerted 
himself to the utmost to please the people, 
completed the Colosseum, gave plenty of exhibi- 

: tions, built splendid baths, and otherwise made 
himself popular. 

Tizard, Sir Henry Thomas, G.C.B., F.R.S. (b. 
1885), scientist and administrator. President 
of the British Association, 1948. Chairman of 
national committees giving guidance on in- 
dustrial productivities, scientific policy, air- 
defence research. Played important part in 
the higher scientific direction of the second 
world war. 

Tocqueville, Alexis, Comte tie (1805-59), author 
of He La Ddmocratie en Amerioue and De 
L'Anclm Regime, which set out nineteenth- 
century liberal ideas and are also useful his- 
torical sources.' 

Tolstoy, Count Leo Nikolayevitoh (1828-1910), was 
the most distinguished personality in modem 
Russian literature. Bom of a good family,, he 
was for a time in the army, but was so greatly 
moved by the trials and sufferings of the people 
that, out of pure sympathy of heart, he was 
impelled “ to take up his pen and write.’’ At 
twenty-four he published his Childhood, and in 
1864, while in camp in the Crimea, wrote his 
Tales from Sebastopol, which procured him 
considerable literary fame. Later on he was a 
persistent advocate Of progressive ideas, and, 

■ before the Emancipation Act for freeing all 
Russian serfs was enforced, he himself had , given 
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the serfs on his own estate their freedom. In 
1862 he married, and settled down to a quiet 
country life, shortly afterwards publishing his 
War and Peace and An m Karenina, In his 
latter years Tolstoy developed a sort of religious 
mysticism. Among his later works are The. 
Power of Darkness, The Kreutzer Sonata, The 
Cossacks, Resurrection, and The End of the Age, 

Tone, Theobald WoiSe (1763-98), the Nationalist 
agitator who founded the Society of U nited Irish 
men in 1791, Being refused death by shooting, 
he escaped hanging by cutting hts throat. 

Toolte, John Home (1736-1812), English politician 
and pamphleteer, was a supporter of Wilkes 
and later of Pitt. His tracts advocated reform. 
After the French Revolution was tried for high 
treason, but was acquitted. 

Toole, John Lawrence (1832-1906), for half a 
century a popular English comedian. 

Torquemada, Tomas de (1420-98), the chief officer 
of the Spanish Inquisition. 

Torricelli, Evangelista (1608-47), Galileo’s pupil. 
He invented the barometer and improved both 
the microscope and the telescope. 

Toscanini, Arturo (b. 1867), famous Italian con- 
ductor, La Seala Theatre, Milan, 1898-1908 
and 1920-29 ; at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
New York, 1908-15 ; and of the Philharmonic 
Symphony' Society of New York, 1926-36. Re- 
turned to Milan in April 1946 after a ten-year 
exile. 

Tosti, Sir (Francesco) Paolo, K.O.V.O. (1847- 
1916), a famous Anglo-Italian composer and 
song writer. Composed many songs which 
enjoyed great popularity, including Good- 
Bye, Ask Me No More, and For Ever, 

Toulouse-Lautrec, Henri de (1864-1901), French 
painter, whose pictures portray with stark 
realism certain aspects of Parisian life in the 
nineties. 

Tovey, Sir Donald Francis, Mus. Doc. (1875-1940), 
was a noted British musician, who as a child 
showed remarkable ability both as a pianist and 
in his mental grasp of the art of music. His 
chief composition Is Concerto in A for piano and 
orchestra. 

Toynbee, Arnold (1852-83), after graduating at 
Oxford, devoted himself to practical philan- 
thropy and social reform. From his self-deny- 
ing efforts sprang the settlement in East London 
—Toynbee Hail. 

Trajan ( circa 52-117) was Roman Emperor from 
98 to his death. His rule was enlightened, and 
he was esteemed by the people. 

Tree, Sir Herbert Beerbohm (1853-1917), the 
London actor-manager who scored successes 
at the Haymarket and His Majesty’s Theatres. 

Trenehard, Marshal of the R.A.F., Viscount, 
G.C.B., O.M., G.C.V.O., D.S.O. (b. 1873), Chief 
of Air Staff, 1918-29 ; Chief Commissioner of 
Police. 1931-35; often known as the father of 
the Air Force and largely responsible for the 
establishment of the R.A.F. College at Cranwell 
and the Hendon Police College. 

Trent, 1st Baron, of Nottingham ( JesseBoot) (1850- 
1931), founder of Boots Cash Chemists, Ltd.; 
a great benefactor of Nottingham, especially 
of the University of Nottingham. 

Trevelyan, George Macaulay, O.M., C.B.B. lb. 
1876), English historian, son of Sir George Otto 
Trevelyan and great nephew of Thomas 
Babbington Macaulay. Regius Professor of 
Modem History at Cambridge 1927-40 ; Master 
of Trinity College, 1040. Chancellor of Dur- 
ham University, 1949. His chief works are; 
History of England, a trilogy of books on 
Garibaldi, England under the Stuarts, England 
under Queen Anns, Grey of Foliation, English 
Social History, An Autobiography and other 
Essays. 

Trevelyan, Rt. Hoa. Sir George Otto, 1st Bt. ( 
O.M. (1888-1928), Liberal statesman and 
historian. Became Chief Secretary for Ireland 
in 1RS2, and was later Secretary of State for 
Scotland. Wrote a biography of his uncle. 
Lord Macaulay, which was highly praised. 
Father of Professor G. M. Trevelyan, 

Trevithick, Kiehard (1771-1833), a Cornish mine- 
manager’s son, who invented the road-loco- 
motive, putting upon the highway oh Christmas 
Eve, 1801, the first steam-propelled vehicle for 
passengers. 

Trollope, Anthony (1815-81), author of many 
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novels. His Barchester series depicts a number 
of scenes of higher clerical life with great fidelity 
and success.' 

Trotsky, Leon, name assumed by Ley Davidovich 
Broristein (1879-1940), one of the leaders of the 
Bolshevist revolution. War Minister of the Bol- 
shevist Government and its leading representa- 
tive at the Brest-Litovsk conference of 1017-18. 
He differed from the Communist Party on policy 
and was dismissed from office in 1925, In 1929 
tool; up exile in Mexico where he was assassin- 
ated. 

Truman, Harry S. (b. 1884), President of the 
United States, 1945-52, Inherited the Presi- 
dency on the death of Roosevelt in 1945 and won 
the Pres, election in 1948. Outspoken sup- 
porter of the New Deal and the rights of Labour. 
He took the historic decision to enter Korea in 
1950, dismissed Gen. MacArthur in 1951, and 
will perhaps best be remembered for his “ Point 
Pour " programme of raising levels of living in 
backward and under-developed countries. 

Tsohaikovsky, Peter Ilyich (1840-93), a Russian 
musical composer of great force and originality. 
He excelled in several branches of composition, 
and many of his works are well known in 
Britain, They include operas, ballets, sym- 
phonies, piano concertos, and other orchestral 
works. 

Tnrenno, Henri de la Tour d’ Auvergne, Vicomte de 
(1611-75), a famous French commander and 
Marshal of France, who was highly successful in 
the Thirty Years' War, 

Turgenev, Ivan Serveyvieh (1818-83), v as a friend 
of Gogol and Tolstoy (qq. «,), was a famous 
Russian novelist and short-story . writer, and 
the first of his country to achieve international 
fame. His works were frequently satirical and 
directed against the oppression of. the peasants 
by the nobles. Was the inventor of the term 
’* nihilist ’* to describe the Russian anarchist 
movement. 

Turner, Joseph Mallord William, R.A. {1775-1851). 
was the son of a London barber, but while quite 
a child showed the possession of artistic genius. 
In 1789, after some miscellaneous schooling, he 
entered the Royal Academy classes, and soon 
began to make headway. Of his larger 
pictures may be mentioned The Sun Rising 
through Vayour, Crossing the Drool Dido 
Building Carthage , The Fighting Timiraire, 
and Calais Pier. Euskin, in his Modern 
Painters, wrote with great eloquence and critical 
insight regarding Turner's work, and brought 
about a fuller appreciation of his genius. He 
never married, and took little interact in any- 
thing outside his art. He left the oil paintings 
and drawings he had preserved to the: National 
Gallery. 

Tussaud, Madame Marie {1760-1850), a Swiss who, 
while practising the art of modelling wax in 
Parte at the time of the French Revolution, 
made her escape to England and set up a small 
exhibition of wax figures in the Strand, later 
carried on by her son, grandson and great- 
grandson at Baker Street and in 1884 trans- 
ferred to Marylebone Road. 

Tufe-askh-amen Icirca 1350 B.O-), an Egyptian 
Pharaoh of the 18th dynasty, whose tomb was 
discovered by Howard Carter in 1922, with the 
mummy intact. The magnificence of the 
coffins anti ornaments, together with large 
quantities of furniture, etc., of that time, caused 
world-wide interest. Died at age of about 18 
years. 

Twain, Mark, f See Clemens, Samuel L.) 

Twaedsmuir, John Buchan, 1st Baron, O.H. 
{1875-1940), Gov.-Gen, of Canada 1935-40, 
journalist, politician, and author, wrote 
numerous Biographies, historical novels, and 
adventure stories, including Montrose, The Path 
of the King, Qreenmanile, and Siek-HcaH Paver, 
and an autobiography Memory Hold the Door, 

k Under the pen name " O.Douglak ” his sister, 
Anna (d. 1948), published some charming tales 
of domestic life. ■ 

Tylar, Wat ((1.1381!. the leader of the: peasants’ 
revolt of Richard II.’s time against the inlqui- 
tons poll- fax. Over 100,000 peasants followed ! 
TyJer into London in June 1381, and the king j 
met them in SmithfieJd and made iiromlses of re- j 

: : dress that were never fulfilled. It was at this J 
meeting that Sir William Walworth .Lord Mayor !. 
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of London, stabbed Tyler with a dagger, and 
afterwards handed him. over to his followers to 
i kill outright. ■ . si '1 

Tyndale, William (c. 1492-1530), Was educated at 
Oxford, and conceived a strong desire to be the 
medium of presenting the Bible to his country- 
men in their own language, He completed the 
translation of the New Testament at Witten- 
burg, where he was associated with Luther. This 
version was first published at Antwerp, and then 
found its way to England, where it was publicly 
burnt at St. Paul’s Cross. Tyndale afterwards 
%vas associated with Miles Coverdale in a transla- 
tion of the Old Testament, but oniy completed 
the Pentateuch and the book of Jonah. (Ant- 
werp -was Tyndale’s retreat during this later 
period, and in 1535 he was arrested for heresy 
and put to death by strangling and burning; 
Tyndall, Pro!. John, F.R.S. (1820-93), was an 
eminent scientist. His books on light, sound, 
and heat are well-known text-books. 


Ulanova, Galina, Russian ballet dancer, the world’s 
greatest living exponent of the art. 

Undset, Sigrid (1882-1949), a Norwegian novelist 
who established her reputation after the publica- 
tion of her novel Jenny in 1912 as one of the 
most outstanding Scandinavian writers of her 
time and is known by her principal study of 
Scandinavian life in the Middle Ages. Was 
awarded the Nobel Prize for Literature, 1028. 

Unwin, Sir Raymond (1863-1940), English archi- 
tect and expert on Town Planning, who became 
known as the architect of the first garden: city : 
at Letchworth. and of the Hampstead Garden 
Suburb, ■■■..■. 

Ursula, St., te said to have been an English 
princess, who with 11,000 virgins set out bn a 
pilgrimage, but compelled by a fierce stomi to 
take refuge in Cologne, was there put to death 
with her following by an array of Huns. 


Valentine, St,, was a Christian martyr of the reign 
of the Emperor Claudius (circa 270), His 
festival wp.s commemorated on February 14 
before Gregory the Great's time. The custom 
of sending valentines had its origin in a heathen 
practice associated with the worship of Juno 
about this date in the calendar, and had no 
connection with the saint. 

Valentino, Rudolph {1895-1926), whose real name 
was Rudolph Aiphonso Guglielaai di Valentino 
d’Antongueita, an Italo-.Americanfllmactor who 
made his screen dObut as Julio in The Four 
Horsemen of the -dpeeaiypse InTQ22» his success: 
being enormous, His good looks, grace, virility : 
and great dramatic talents made him the idol of 
countless men and women. 

Vambery, Arminus (1832-1613). a celebrated 
Orientalist and traveller. 

Vanbrugh, Dame Irene (Mrs, Dion Boucicault), 
D.B.E. (1872-1949), the stage name Of a 
favourite and talented London actrass. 

Vanbrugh, Violet (Mrs. Arthur Bourchler) (1887- 
1942), sister of the above. Was a very dis- 
tinguished actress. 

Vanbrugh, Sir John (1664-1720), was a prominent 
architect as well as a successful dramatist. 

Vancouver, George (1758-98), a British navigator 
who served under Captain Cook, ami: later ex- : 
plored the Gulf of Georgia and the: Straits of 
San Juan do Fuca, as also the shores of Van- 
couver Island. 

Vanderbilt, Cornelius (1734-18775, a noted Ameri- 
can merciiant and railway speculator who 
accumulated a fortune of twenty millions ster- 
ling. His son William Henry Vanderbilt 
(1821-85) inherited and added to it. 

Van Dyck (or Vandyke). Sir Anthony: (1599-1641), . 
was bom at Antwerp, and after studying under 
Rubens went to Italy and there made a name 
as a portrait painter. In 1629 he came to 
England on tlie invitation of Charles L, but 
remained only a short time ; in 1631 Charles 
prevailed upon him to return, made him a 
knight, granted him an annuity, and he became 
the Society painter of the day. 

■Vane, Sir Henry (1013-62), was a prominent 
statesman and diplomatist- At the Restor- 
ation he was arrested, as aa enemy to the State 
and ultimately beheaded on Tower Hill. 
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Van Gogh, Vincent (1853-1890). Dutch painter of 
some of the most colourful pictures ever created. 
With passionate intensity of feeling he painted 
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leaving on the handkerchief a miraculous im- 
pression of His face, the so-called “ •Veronicon.” 
The Saint is commemorated on February -1th. 


without pause whatever he found around him — Vespasian (Titus Flavius Vespasimts) (9-79) was 


landscapes, still-lifes, portraits; Ids was a 
truly persona] art. Hir life was one of pain, 
sorrow and often despair and in the end he 
committed suicide. 

Van Loon, Hendrik Willem (1882-1944), a noted 
Putuh-American historian, born in Eotterdam. 
Went in 1903 to the thihA,, where he became a 
journalist, and then a teacher of history. He 


(Roman Emperor during the last nine years of his 
life. At one time he commanded the Roman 
army of occupation in Britain. 

Vespucci, Amerigo (1451-1512), an Italian navi- 
gator. In 1499 he reached America and 
explored the coast line for some hundreds of 
leagues, returning to Spain the same year. 
America is named after Mm. 


became famous in 1922 with the publication of Victor Emmanuel JX (1820-78): was King of Sar- 


: The Story of Mankind, a picture history-book 
originally intended for children. - Is also the 
author of a number of histories and studies of 
the great men of the Dutch nation. 

Vansittart, Robert Gilbert, 1st Enron (b. 1881), 


dinia from 1849 to 1861. became King of Italy, 
according to the Proclamation of the Sardinian 
Senate ; but it was not until 1870, when the 
unification of Italy was fully secured, that the 
title .came to have its true significance. 


permanent Under Secretary of State for Foreign Victoria (1819-1901), Queen of Great Britain and 


Affairs, 1980-38, and Chief Diplomatic Adviser 
to the Foreign Secretary, 1938-41. Known for 
his anti-totalitarian views. 

Van Zyl, Rt. Hon. Gideon Brand, P.C. (b. 1873). 

Gov.-Gen. of South Africa, 1945-50. 

Vauban, Marshal Sebastien le Prestre tie (1633- 
1707), a renowned French military engineer who 
introduced great improvements to methods of 
fortification, conducted fifty-three sieges, and 
took part, in 140 battles. 

Vaughan William?, Ralph, O.M., M.A., D.Mus. 
(b. 1872), English compewer. After Charter- 
house and Cambridge studied music in Berlin 
under Max Bruch and, later in Paris, under 
Ravel, Besides his six: symphonies he lias 


Ireland and Empress of India, was daughter of 
the Duke of Kent, and came to the throne in 
1837 on the death of her uncle, William IV. 
In 1840 she married Prince Albert of .Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotba, who died to 1861. Lord Mel- 
bourne was Prime Minister at the date of the 
Queen’s accession, and for a number of years the 
country lived through troublesome times, the 
Com Law and Chartist agitations being at times 
very threatening, but a more settled condition of 
things supervened, and for ilie remainder of the 
long and illustrious Victorian reign there was 
no serious home unrest The Jubilee of Queen 
Victoria’s accession was celebrated in 18S7, 
and the Diamond Jubilee 10 years later. 


written a number of choral and orchestral works Vlllenetive, Pierre Charles Jean Baptiste. Silvestre 


-including Sancta C'Mtas and BenedicAte, Mag- , (1788-1806), 
mfwat, Four Tvdor Portraits, Dona Nobis Paoem, was -.oppose*, 
operas including Engh the Drover, PMers to the - captured along with his ship, the Bucentaure. 
Sea, ballets, chamber . music and songs. Has Virgil (Publius Vergilius Maro) (70-19 b.c.), the 
shown great interest in foil,- tunc-s. great Roman epic port, was born near Munina, 

Velasquez, Diego 04(55-1523), a Spanish soldier and cultivated a farm in the adjacent, village of 

and companion of Columbus, sent to conquer Andes. He proceeded to Rome in his thirtieth 

Cuba. Velasquez founded Santiago and Havana. year to obtain redress for the occupation of his 

Velazquez, Diego Rodriguez do Silvay (1599-1660), lands by the military. Became known to 

a famous Spanish painter, whoso pictures rank Oetavian and Maecenas, and, having had hi 1 * 

among the finest in Spanish art. > demand satisfied, began* the writing of his 

Venizelos, Eieufherios (1.8(54-1936), the Greek Eclogues, The Georgies followed : his most 

patriot and statesman, suffered many vicissi- . famous work, the AS mid, comprised twelve 
tudes of fortune during his career. A Cretan . books, dealing with the story of the wanderings 
by birth, he became Prime Minister of Greece of .Eneas after the destruction of Troy, 
for the first time in 1910, and again on several Vitus, St, Roman Catholic saint and martyr, who 
subsequent occasions, but died in exile. Best lived in the 4tb century. It used to be the 

known probably for his activity during the custom to dance before his shrine on his festival 


(1763-1806), the French naval commander who 
was opposed to Nelson at Trafalgar and 


subsequent occasions, but died in exile. Best lived in the 4tb century. It used to be the 
known probably for his activity during the custom to dance before his shrine on his festival 
Balkan wars, his finally successful attempts to day, .June 15th, in the belief that good health 


bring his country into the first world war on 
the side of the Entente Powers, and his ambi- 
tious to Asia Minor. Act the post-war con- i 


was thereby ensured for the next twelvemonth. 
The nervous ailment, St.. Vitus' dance, derives 
Its name from this practice. 


Terences in 1919 he -exercised more influence Volta, Alessandro, Count, (1745-1827), Professor of 


than anyone else outside the “ Big Four.” 
Verdi, Giuseppe (1813-1901), the most popular 
composer of Italian opera of the 19th century. 
His works include Nabucodvnosor, I Lombardi. 
Emmi, Mgoletto, 11 Trovatm, La Traviata, 
■ Aida, GfeJfo, and Fdktaff , 

Vermeer, Jan (1632-75), Dutch painter and the 
greatest of all the “ Little Masters.” Jan 
Vermeer of Delft, as he was frequently referred 
to, was bom to Delft, and obtained considerable 
recognition in his lifetime, but strangely his 
existence was entirely overlooked after his 
death, and until I860 his paintings were attri- 
buted to other Dutch .painters. Lad y at the 
. : Virginals is in the National Gallery. 

Verne, Jules (1828-1905), was one of the most, 
popular authors of wonder-stories in Europe. 
The best- known of his numerous works arc Five 
Weeks in a Balloon, Twenty Thousand Leagues 
Under the Sea, Behind the World in Eighty Days. 


Natural Philosophy both at Como and at. Pavla 
University, in the cour.-.e of his studies or. 
electricity he discovered the voltaic pile, giving 
his name thereto, and also to the electrical 
wait. -the volt. 

Voltaire, Francois Marie Arouet do (1694-1778,'. 
one of the greatest of French philosophers and 
writers. His ter. essays offended the authori- 
ties, and he lived in London for a couple of 
years (172(5-28), and there wrote some of his 
dramas. Returning to France, he published 
his Philosophical letters, which aroused the 
enmity of the priesthood. At, ibis juncture 
the Marquise du Ohfitelet offered him the asylum 
of her castle of Cirey. and for the tu-xt. fifteen 
years he made this Wh home, writing there his 
IMscourses on Man, Essay on the Morals an-t 
Spirit of Nations, Age of Louis X l V., Ac, From 
1750-53 he lived in Berlin, on the invitation oi 
■Frederick the Great. 


Vernier, Pierre (1580-1037), inventor of the small I Voronofi, Dr. Serge <1807-1951!, Russian physioln- 


siiding scale which enables readings on a gradu- 
ated scale to be taken, to a traction of a division. 
Veronese, Paul, or Paolo Cagliari (1528-88), a 
celebrated Italian painter of religious subjects, 
. His Marriage Feast at Cana in- Galilee, The 


gist and a leading authority on gland-grafting ; 
his name being prominent !y associated with 
attempts at rejuvenation of elderly people by the 
transference of the glands of one of the higher 
apes. 


Feast in the House of Simon, and The Pre- Voroshilov, Marshal of the Soviet Union KltoSrrtiy 
sentation of the Family of Darius to Alexander, Efremovich (b. 1881), a member of the former 
are paintings of world-wide celebrity, while his Politburo and since 1952 of the Praeeidium ; 


are paintings of world-wide celebrity, while his 
Adoration of the. Magi, in our National Gallery, 
is a grand work. 


commander of the Leningrad defences in 1943. 
Vyshinsky, Andrei Vaminrievich U>, lass), Ruhsiau 


Veronica, St, a legendary woman of Jerusalem, | Foreign Minister since iiM'.j. Acted as either 
who was said to have handed to Christ her ker- I prosecutor or judge at many notable trials and 

chief on His way to Calvary. The old belief was I became deputy to Molotov on the outbreak of 
that the Redeemer wijied His brow therewith, 1 war in 1089. 


Waffle!!, Helen Co. 1 889), scholar and author, 
whose works include The Wandering Scholars, 
Medieval Latin Lyrics (a translation), and 
Peter Abelard . 

Wagner, Wilhelm Richard (1813-83), horn at Leip- 
zig, was the composer who exerted. the greatest 
influence upon musical art during the. 19th cen- 
tury. He revolutionised operatic methods, and 
doing away with set ballads and choruses, en- 
deavoured to give the same unity of action to an 
opera as would he realised in a play without 
musie. This continuity of musical thought and 
action was a long time in forcing itself into 
acceptance, but to-day is acknowledged as the 
only adequate interpretation of dramatic musi- 
cal expression. Wagner fought for his position 
with great pertinacity and courage, but it was 
not until the King of Bavaria enabled him to 
indulge his aims to their fuller development 
that he realised his ambition. At the famous 
opera house at Bayreuth were produced ali the 
later Wagnerian operas of the Ring des Nibe- 
lufigm tetralogy. His Iasi, work, Parsifal, 
given in 1882, shows the fullness of his powers. 
In 1870 married Gosima (1837-1030), daughter 
of Liszt. 

Wakefield, Edward Gibbon (1708-1802), British 
colonial statesman who: played an important 
part in the colonisation of South Australia. 1836. 
Through his action Britain anticipated France 
in annexing New Zealand, 1839. 

Walker, George (1618-90), the hero of the siege 
of Londonderry, in 1 688, who kept the besiegers 
at bay for 105 days. 

Wallace, Alfred Bussell, O.M., F.H.S., LL.D. 
(1823-1913). celebrated naturalist, a native of 
Usk, attracted much notice as far back as 1853 
by his book Travels mi the Amazon, detailing his 
experiences in that region. In 1858, while down 
with illness in the Moluccas, the idea of the 
evolution theory occurred to him, and curious to 
say, he drafted his first notes upon it and sent 
them to Darwin in England while the latter was 
on the eve of publishing his own exposition of the 
theory, the result being the reading of a joint 
paper on the subject to the Linnean Society. 
The coincidence was fully acknowledged by 
Darwin. There are differences, however, be- 
tween the points of view of the two thinkers. 
Wallace’s IJunainisni fully expresses life own 
views oh the subject. He also wrote on Miracles 
and Modern Spiritualism, 

Wallace, Edgar (1875-1932), English novelist and 
playwright, famous for his detective novels. 
In 1606 he sprang into fame as the author of 
: adventure stories with The Four Just Men, 
which, with The Council of Justice and The 
Three Jvst Men, enjoyed immediate and wide- 
spread success. A man of enormous and 
unflagging energy, he published some 150 novels, 
14 plays, film scenarios, dramatic criticism and 
a daily racing article. 

Wallace, Henry A sard (b. 1888), 'Vice-President: 
of the U.S.A., 1941.-45, and unsuccessful candi- 
date for President in 1943 when he led a left- 
wing minority party. 

Wallace, Major-General Lewis (" Lew ”) .(1827- 
1905), a popular American novelist; Us 
historical romance... Sen Bur: A Tale of Me 
Christ, made him-. famous. 

Wallace, Sir Richard, Bt. U81S-90), son of the 
Marinis of Hertford, and inheritor from him of a 
famous collection, of pictures and other works 
of art, to which he 'himself added largely. This 
collection Was bequeathed to the nation: by bis 
widow along with Hertford House, and row 
farms one of the most important exhibitions hi 
London. 

WaltaCe, Sir William tdrm 1270-4305), the (great 
^Scottish patriot and chieftain Who led the Scot-' 
fish armies against Edward I. and for a time 
the English were kept completely in check. 
Later, Edward defeated him at, Falkirk, and 
finally in 1304 he was captured, taken to 
London, condemned tor treason, executed at 
fcmithtfold. 

Wallenstein^ Albrecht von,: (1588-1634), German 
soldier and state-man during the Thirty rears' 
War. An able administrator of his own 
estates, be sought the unity of Germany, but, 


was distrusted, possibly rightly, and was 
eventually assassinated. 

Waller, Edmund (1606-87), was one of the most 
graceful of English poets, who timed his lyre to 
suit both the Cromwellians When they were a 
power, and Charles II, when his turn came, 
Walpole Horace (1717-97), was the younger son 
of Sir Hobart Walpole, filled a number of 
Government positions, and was a member of 
the House of Commons. He retired in 1768 
to his favourite house at Strawberry Hill, and 
devoted himself to the writing of books and 
the accumulation of works of art. 

Walpole, Sir Hugh Seymour, C.B.E.' {1884-1941), 
was a well-known British novelist, whose novels 
I included Fortitude, The Bark Forest, Jeremy, 
and Mr. Traill. 

: Walpole, Sir Robert, K.G. (1st Earl of Orford) 
(1670-1745), was the great Whig statesman of 
' the early part of the lStb century. He re-iohite- 
ly opposed the South Sea scheme, and allowed 
enlightened views of financial policy. He was 
Prime Minister for twenty-two years; lie re- 
lieved from duty more than 109 export and 40 
import articles, a policy which greatly extended 
the scope of British commerce, 

Walter, Bruno lb. 1876), a noted conductor of 
German birth and American citizenship, 
associated especially with the opera in many 
different cities. . 

Walter, John (1776-1847), son of the founder of 
The Times and known as the second John 
Walter. Was the leading spirit of The Times 
from 1803 to 1S47, and. it was his efforts that 
made the journal the greatest newspaper in the 
world. 

Walton, Izaak (1593-1683), one of the most lov- 
able of English writers, the famous author of 
The Compleat A ngler, or the Contemplative Man's 
Recreation. Also published lives of Bonne, : 
Hooker, and George Herbert. 

Walton, Sir William Turner (b. 1902), English com- 
poser, whose works include concertos tor string 
instruments, a symphony, - the coronation 
inarch. Crown Imperial, : an d an oratorio, 
Belshazzar’s Feast ■ 

Wartteck, Perkin (1474-99), a Pretender to 
the English Crown. The Son of a Toumai 
Jew, he claimed to be Richard, Duke of York, 
supposed to have been : murdered in the Tower, 
and therefore entitled to the throne of Eng- 
land in preference to its then occupant, Henry 
VII. The Duchess of Burgundy and Charles 
Y1II. of Prance and James IV. of Scotland 
: gave him their countenance. Watbeck . was 
enabled in 1497 to appear in England at the 
head of a force of 7,000 inen, hut was easily de- 
feated, tried for treason and hanged at Tyburn. 
Warner, Sir Pelham Francis (b. 1S73), the first 
man to be knighted for his services as a cricketer, 
captained Middlesex arid England arid ha« 
written mauy books on the game. 

Warwick, Elehard. Neville, Earl oi (circa. 1428-71), 

" The King Maker,” was the leader of the 
York party in the Wars of the Rosea. At the 
battle of Northampton he made Henry VI. 
captive, and afterwards 'proclaimed Edward, 
Earl of March, king under the title of Edward 
TV.: Then, when Edward showed a disposition 
to resent Warwick's protection, the latter 
drove Edward from the country and once more 
placed Henry VI. on the throne. He lost 
his life at the battle of Barnet. 

Washington, Booker Taliaferro (1858-10155, a 
famous negro educationist who was Principal of 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama, the first and 
greatest Institut e for negro education, from 1881 
until his death. He was a tireless worker 'for a 
baiter understanding between negroes and 
whites. Wrote several books, including his 
autobiography, Gp from Slavery. 

Washington, George (1732-90), was of English' 
descent, and was living on- bis Aiaericancs®®'' ■ 
at Mount Vernon when the dispute between 
the British home eoverument and the colonists 
broke out. He became one of the leaders of 
the local opposition, ami later was elected to 
the first. Congress at Philadelphia. The follow- 
ing year, 1775, saw him Commander-m-Chief of 
the -'American army, and from that time the to 
end of the struggle in 1.783 .he was trusted and 
adored by the people and on the found-ins of 
■ the Republic became its first President in 1789, : 
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He served a second term of office from 1793 
onwards, and refused election for a third time. 

Watson, John Broadus (b. 1878), American psycho- 
logist of international fame who formulated the 
theory known as Behavourism, of which lie be- 
came the leading exponent. It substantiates 
the work of the late Professor Pavlov. 

Watson-Watt, Sir Robert, F.R.S. (b. 1392). 
physicist and engineer, meteorologist and 
journalist. Scientific adviser on radio subjects 
to Air Ministry and Ministries of Supply, Trans- 
port and Civil Aviation ; Vice-Controller of 
Communications, Equipment, Min. of Aircraft 
Production, 1 942-40. Chief of team of 
scientists engaged, in radiolocation research 
which resulted in every aircraft and ship being 
equipped with radar aids enabling them to 
detect, locate and shadow enemy craft with great 
accuracy during the second world war. 
Awarded £50,000 for ids radar work in the war. 

Watt, James, F.R.S., F.R.S.E. (1730-1819). Born 
at Creenock. this genius was originally a mathe- 
matical instrument maker, and being brought 
into touch with mechanical problems, con- 
ceived the idea of the modern, that is, high- 
pressure steam-engine. Watt took out his 
iirst patent in 1709; the engine, however, was 
used only for mining operations until 1735, 
when it was applied to a cotton factory. Watt 
being greatly aided in his developments of the 
engine by the business ability of his partner, 
Matthew Boulton. 

Watteau, Jean Antoine (1084-1721), a French 
landscape painter of transcendent ability, and 
especially great in genre. His shepherds and 
shepherdesses, rustic dance and ffite sc enes were 
wonderful for their harmonious brilliancy of 
coloration. His chef-d’ceuvre is the .Embarka- 
tion for the' Isle of Cyfhcrus, in the Louvre. 

Watts, George Frederick, O.M., R.A. (1817-1904), 
occupied a unique place in English art. His 
works are numerous; among them may be 
mentioned Love and Death, Hope and The Angel 
of Death. He bequeathed to the nation a large 
number of his finest pictures. His portraits of 
Swinburne, Carlyle, Cardinal Maiming. Brown- 
ing, and Tennyson are especially fine. 

Watts, Isaac (1674-1748), a groat English hymn- 
writer ; author of O God, our help in ages past. 

Watts-Dunton, Walter Theodore (1836-1914), a 
■prominent critic and close friend of Swinburne. 
Published The Coming of Love in 1897, and 
Aylurin in 1898. 

Waugh, Evelyn Arthur St. John (b. 1003), English 
satirical writer, author of Vile Bodies, Scott- 
Kina's Modern Europe, llridesheod Revisited 
aud IAfc of Edmund Campion, for which he was 
awarded the Hawthornden prize in 1030. His 
brother, Alec Waugh (b. 1898), is also a success- 
ful writer, the author of The. Loom of Youth, So 
Lovers Dream, and His Second War. 

WaveU, Field Marshal Earl, P.O., G.C.B., 
G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., C.M.G.. M.C. (1883-1950). 
Viceroy of India 1943-47 ; Com. -in-Chief 
India 1941-43 ; Corn. -in-Chief British Forces in 
Middle East 1939-41 ; previously Southern 
Command 1938-39 awl of troops in Palestine 
1937-39. Described as one of the cleverest 
generals in the British Army, ills strategy 
against the Italians in the winter campaign of 
1940-41 was brilliantly successful. 

Webb, Sir Aston, G.C.V.O., C.B., E.A. (1840- 
1930), President of the Itoyal Academy, 1919- 
24, one of our foremost architects, and the 
designer of the general scheme of the Victoria 
Memorial in front, of Buckingham Palace, the new 
Birmingham University, the Britannia Kavai 
College at Dartmouth and other fine structures. 

Webb, Matthew (1848-S3), in 1875 swam the 
English Channel in twenty-two horn's, and was 

drowned eight yearn later iri an attempt to 
swim through the Niagara rapids. 

Webb, Et. Hon. Sidney James, P.C.. O.M. (1859- 
1947), eminent .Socialist, one of tile founders of 
the Fabian Society in 1884. Sec. of State for 
the Colonies 3 920-3 i, and for the Dominion:-:, 
1929-30. Pres, of Board of Trade in first Labour 
Government, 1924. His wife Beatrice, equally 1 
with himself, was a great investigator and 
writer on political and economic affairs. Among 
their books were History of Trade Unionism, 

; d English : .. Local Government and Soviet Com- 
munism. He founded (1913) and edited (till • 
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1922) the New Statesman. Raised to the 
Peerage, 1923, as Lord Passflold. 

Weber, Carl Maria Friedrich Ernst von (178(5- 
1826), German composer, who has usually been 
considered the founder both of the German and 
of the romantic schools of opera. His fame 
rests principally on the operas Her Freischutz, 
Etiryanthe, and Oberon, the last of which 
was written for Covent Garden. He worked 
in many cities, studying at Vienna under 
AbW Vogler. aud was pianist, conductor, and 
musical director as well as composer. 

Webster, Daniel (1782-1852), an American, who, 
as statesman, lawyer, and orator, exerted 
enormous influence on American constitutional 
ideas and practice. Served twice as Secretary 
of State and in 1842 negotiated the Ashburton 
Treaty which settled the Maine-Canada 
boundary. 

Webster, Noah (1758-1843), the American lexico- 
grapher and grammarian. Author of the 
Dictionary of the English Language, and works 
on literary and political themes. 

Wedgwood, Josiab, F..U.S. (1730-95), was the most 
famous of English potters. He was bom .at 
Burslem, served an apprenticeship that carried 
him through all the branches of the trade, and in 
1759 was able to set up in business for himself 
with money he had saved. He persevered 
through failure after failure, and in a few years 
produced such an improved form of ware that 
it came into great demand. He engaged Fiax- 
man to make classical designs for him, and his 
pottery became the fashion, and led to a great 
extension of the Staffordshire earthenware in- 
dustry, His works at Etruria were the most 
extensive of the kind in the Kingdom. 

Weingartner, Dr. (Paul) Felix £1863-1942), was a 
famous Austrian composer and conductor who 
soon became known throughout the world as a 
conductor of Beethoven. A pupil of Liszt, he 
conducted many German orchestras, including 
the Berlin Philharmonic, and was musical 
director of Vienna Opera from 1935— }2. 

Weismann, August (1834-1914),. a distinguished 
German biologist who was Prof, of Zoology at 
Freiburg, 1366-1912. HIS gnat work was done 
in the field of evolution, especially on tho 
question of individual variability. He is partic- 
ularly remembered for his theory that heredity 
is a question of the continuity of the germ-plasm 
and that acquired -characteristics cannot be 
transmitted to descendants. 

Weizmann, Chaim, B.Se.. LL.D., Ph.D. «S74- 
1952), the veteran Zionist leader, became, pro- 
visional President of Israel in May 3943, and 
was elected first President in 1949. 

Wellesley, Marquess, K.G., P.C., K.P. (1760- 
1S42), elder brother of the great Duke of 
Wellington, and himself a statesman of note. 

Wellington, Arthur Wellesley, 1st Duke of, K.G., 
P.C., G.O.B. (1769-1852), was the moat famous 
British general of the 39th century. He dis- 
tinguished himself in India and conducted 
successfully the Peninsular War. In 1314 
he was British Ambassador at Parts. Then 
came Napoleon's escape from Elba, the short, 
and sharp campaign which terminated at 
Waterloo, and the final overthrow of Napoleon. 
Wellington became the most prominent man in 
the Empire. From 1828 to 1830 he was Prime 
Minister. From 1842 to his death he was 
Commander-in-Chief. His funeral at St. Paul's 
was one of the great, pageants of last century. 

Wells, Herbert George, D.Se. London (3866-1946). 
distinguished English novelist whose work, 
whether romantic as in Kipps aud The History 
of Mr. Roily, or scientific as in The Outline of 
History, has gained him a world-wide reputation. 

: Social, political: and: educational problems arc 
treated with breadth of vision and are clearly 
analyser In- his hoots. Among hi I i> books 
are A Short History of Mankind, Work, Wealth 
and Happiness o/ , Mankind,. The, Shape w 
Things 'o < in l in ate of H i Sapiens 

Wesley, Charles (1708-88), brother of John Wes- 
ley, and the poet of Methodism. Wrote & large 
number of hymns of enduring merit. 

Wosloy, John (1703-93,), the founder of the great 
religious communion of tin people called 
* Method! r n the eor of a clergyman of 
-he Anglican church iv t . * orders himself. In 
.1735, he went to Georgia m & missloa&r and. 
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allied himself with the Moravians, but later he 
abandoned all ecclesiastical traditions, and 
established, on a wonderfully well -dev Ised basis, 
the connexion called by his name. Ills own 
open-air preaching was powerful in the extreme, 
his energy and depth of purpose inspiring, and 
his organising ability exceptional. He accom- 
plished a great, work of religious revivification, 
taking the world as his parish : and profound as 
was his conviction of his high calling as an 
Evangelist, John Wesley “ builded better than 
he knew " in rearing the denominational edifice 
which is the monument of his faith and 
strenuosity. 

West, Benjamin, P.R.A, (1738-1820), was bom in 
America,- but settled In England in 1763. He 
was a painter of religious and historical pictures, 
such as Christ Healing the Sick, Penn's Treaty 
with the Indians, The Black Prince at Poictiers, 
and The Death of General Wolfe. 

West, Rebecca, C.B.E. (Mrs. Cicily I. Andrews) 
(h. 1802), writer and critic. Her critical works 
include Henry James, 1 01.6 ; The Strange Neces- 
sity, 1928 ; and Particular Graces, 1933. Among 
her novels are The Return of the Soldier, 1918, 
The Judge, 1922, and Harriet Hume, 1924; 
she is also well-known as a journalist. 

Westermarck, Edward Alexander, Ph.D. (1882- 
1939), a distinguished Finnish scientist who was 
Professor of Sociology at the University of Lon- 
don, 1 907-30. Born at Helsingfors, he made an 
international reputation with hia monumental 
History of Human Marriage, written in English 
and published In 1801. His Origin and De- 
velopment of the Moral Ideas, 1906-S, was fol- 
lowed by many other works, including A Short 
History of Marriage, 1928 ; Ethical Relativity, 
1932 ; and The Oedipus Complex and other 
essays on sex. 

Westinghouse, George (1840-1914), American en- 
gineer who built the dynamos for Niagara Falls, 
and in 13G5 invented the compressed air brake 
known by his name and developed a compressed 
air system of railway signalling. 

Westmacott, Sir Richard, 11. A. (1775-1856), a 
great English sculptor who studied under C'anova 
at Rome, and succeeded Fiaxman as Professor 
at the Royal Academy. He executed many line 
monuments in Westminster Abbey, at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, and elsewhere, including the statue 
of Achilles in Hyde Park and the pediment of 
the British Museum. 

Whately, Archbishiop Richard (1787-1803), was 
for over thirty years Archbishop of Dublin, 
and achieved a high reputation as a writer on 
theology and philosophy. His treatises on 
Rhetoric and Logic are among the most notable 
hooks of their class. 

Wheatstone. Sir Charles, F.R.3. (1802-75), was an 
eminent English electrician and scientist, whose 
experiments in association with Mr. IV. F. 
Cooke resulted in the first application in this 
country of the principle of the electric telegraph. 
The stereoscope was also one of his inventions. 
He was Professor of Natural Philosophy to 
King’s College, London, for many years. 

Whistler, .Tames Abbott McNeill (1834-1903), was 
an original artist, writer, and wit., who first came 
to Europe from America in 1857, and made a 
name as an etcher both hi Paris and in London. 
Hia studies of Thames scenery are especially 
tine. When he began to exhibit pictures in 
oils he greatly puzzled the critics, some of 
whom discovered in hia “ nocturnes ” and other 
.studies an impressionist of surpassing genius, 
while others, including Mr. Bushin, who de- 
scribed , one of . the “ nocturnes ”: at. the 
Grosvenor Gallery as a ’* pot of paint Hung in 
the public face,” looked upon them as mere 
audacious eccentricities. The finest of his oil 
paintings tiro his portrait of his mother, and that 
of Carlyle, He brought an action against 
Ruskin for the criticism referred to, but only 
obtained a verdict of one farthing damages 
without costs. His Gentle Art of Making 
Enemies ia a brochure that will long be re- 
membered. 

Whirs, Field-Marshal Sir George Stuart, V.C., 
G.C.R., Q.M., G.C.M.G., G.C.LE., G.C.V.O. 
(1835-1912). the heroic defender of Ladysmith 
in the South African War and a aoluier who 
achieved renown at many points of a long 
military career. 


Whitefield, George (1714-70), was for a time asso- 
ciated with John Wesley at Oxford in the pro- 
pagation of Methodism and attracted great, 
attention by his gifts as a preacher. He was 
Wesley’s most powerful champion ; but in 1741, 
differing from Wesley on a point of doctrine 
he left the Methodists, andthenceforwardsimply 
preached as an evangelist, allying himself with 
no sect, but expounding CaMnistic doctrines 
With fervour and eloquence. The Countess of 
Huntingdon built and endowed numerous 
chapels for him in various parts of the country. 
He, died in America on his seventh tour. 
Wbitgfffc, John (1530-1804), a gifted Anglican 
prelate. Persecuted the Puritans, and was one 
of the authors of the famous Lambeth Articles. 
Was Archbishop of Canterbury 1683-1604, 
Whitman, Walt (1819-92) was an original figure in 
the world of American authorship, and produced 
many works of striking poetic merit,. He served 
in the Civil War, and His rigorous humanity, as 
expressed in his writings, made him a distin- 
guished personality. His works include Leaves 
of Grass, Drum Taps, and Democratic Views, 
Whittier, John Greenleai (1807-92), America’s 
, Quaker poet, was the son of a New England 
farmer, and for a time followed the trade of a 
shoemaker. After some experience in journal- 
ism, he published his first book of poems. 
Legends of New England (1831). His best- 
known volumes arc : Lays of My Home (184 3), 
Voices of Freedom, (1846), Songs of Labour ( 1850), 
and National Lyrics (1865). 

Whittington, Richard (area 1358-1423). The 
son of a Gloucestershire knight who was out- 
lawed. Richard went up to be apprenticed in 
London and there found fortune and fame 
eventually as a merchant. Four times Mayor of 
London and representative of the City in Parlia- 
ment he was a great man: in his time, engaging 
in many profitable and honourable enterprises. 
Richard was well styled “ the model merchant 
of the Middle Ages,” and he did marry his 
master’s daughter, and no doubt drew some sorb 
of inspiration from the bells of P>ow. 

Whittle, Air Commodore Sir Frank, K.R.E., 
C.B, (h. 1907), pioneer in the field of jet 
propulsion. The first Rights of Gloster jet- 
propelled aeroplanes with Whittle engine took 
place in May 1941. 

Whyinper, Edward, F.R.S.E, (1840-1911), a wood- 
engraver and artist ; also one of the best-known 
Alpine climbers, and the first to reach the mini- 
ma of the Matterhorn, Author of books on 
mountaineering in various countries. 

Wiggin, Kate Douglas (Mrs. George C. Riggs) 
(1856-1923), an American novelist of quaint, 
charm and humour. Author of Rebecca of 
SunnvbrookFarm, 

Wilberforca, William (1759-1833), was the son of 
a Hull merchant. He was educated at Cam- 
bridge. and entered Parliament in 1780. In 
1789 made the first of his many proposals in 
the House of Commons for the abolition of 
the slave trade, but it was not until 1807 that 
the Act embodying these proposals was carried. 
Wilcox, Mrs. Ella Wheeler, a popular American 
poetess (1855-1919). Writer of sentimental 
.■ verse. 




Wilde, Oscar Flngall O’Flahertle Wills (1856- 
1999), Irish author and dramatist. The eon of 
Kir William Wilde, a well-known Dublin sur- 
geon, was the leader of the cult of aestheticism, 
of art for art’s sake. His works included 
poems, fairy-tales and short stories. He Is 
best known, however, for ills brilliantly witty 
comedies. Lady Windermere’s ' Fan, A Woman 
of No Importance, The Ideal Husband and The 
Importance of Iking Earnest. 

Wilder, Thornton Niven (b. 1897), American author 
and playwright. Among his books are The 
Bridge, of Ran Luis Rev and the Ides of March, 

Wilkes, John (1727-97), was a forcible, daring, 
and original Whig politician, who championed 
the cause of the people with great vigour, and 
was for a time exceedingly popular. For a 
violent attack on the Government in his 'paper 
The North Britan, he was committed to the 
Tower, but obtained release on the ground that 
he wag a member of Parliament. He was later 
expelled from the House and fled to France, 
returning in 1768, and elected M.P. for Middle- 
sex. A fresh prosecution, however, and a fresh 
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expulsion took place, and three times he was 
expelled arid as often re-elected. A great 
agitation ensued, and so high was he in favour 
among the people, that he was made alderman, 
then sheriff, then Lord Mayor of London. In 
the end his opponents cave way. the orders 
against him were withdrawn, and from 1779 he 
was Chamberlain of the City of London. 

Wilkie, Sir David, R.A. (1735-1841). was an 
eminent painter of popular subjects, mostly of 
rural life. 

Wfflcocks, Sir William, K.C.M.G. (1852-1032), a 
British engineer, born in India, wtio in 1893 
planned the great Assuan Dam, which he com- 
pleted in 1902. In 1911 he undertook for 
Turkey a vast scheme for irrigating some 31 
million acres in Mesopotamia. 

Willett, William (1856-1915). an English builder, 
noted for his long and tireless advocacy of the 
Daylight Saving scheme, which, however, he 
did not live to see put into effect. It was 
adopted ns a war-time measure in the year fol- 
lowing his death. (See Summer Time. Gen Inf.) 
William X. (1027-87), the “ Conqueror." Duke of 
Normandy, claimed the English throne as 
legally appointed successor to Edward the 
Confessor and. at the Battle of Hastings in 
10(16, defeated Harold II, who was killed. The 
new king crushed Saxon resistance in the North 
and West, transferred most of the land to his 
Norman followers, and drew England into closer 
relations with the Continent Maintaining 
many old institutions such as the shire-court 
and the fyrd (a non-feudnl army), William 
governed firmly. and was supported by the 
Church, especially by Lanfraue, Abp. of 
Canterbury. In 3085 he ordered the Domesday 
Survey Iq.v.). 

William X. oi Prussia (1797-1888), the maker of 
modem Germany, succeeded to the throne of 
Prussia in 1861. It fell to him to have the 
control of his country during a period of 
mighty transition and development., with Bis- 
marck as his chief minister. The war with 
Austria rendered him highly popular, and 
. when in 1870 the war with France was entered 
upon the whole German people rallied round 
him. and after a series of brilliant achievements 
by his army he was proclaimed German Em- 
peror on the 18th of January, 1871. 

William II. (1050-1100), the Conqueror’s son, 
Humamed " Rufus,” King of England from 10S7 
to his death. Was in constant coniliet with his 
barons, lived a life of wanton pleasure, was op- 
pressive to his subjects, and was shot (by acci- 
dent or design) while hunting in the New Forest. 
William II., the Kaiser (1859-1941), King of 
Prussia and German Emperor 1868 until he 
abdicated Nov. 9, 1918. and fled to Holland, 
where he was subsequently interned in the castle 
of Doom, living there in complete retirement 
* until his death In June, 1941. Educated at 
Casael and Bonn, afterwards entered the army 
and took a keen interest in military affairs. 
Succeeded his father, the Emperor Frederick, in 
1888. His reign was marked by a strong mili- 
tarism and an intense ambition to secure the 
dominauceof Germany in the Councils of Europe 
— an ambition which by unscrupulous action 
and utter disregard of treaty obligations brought 
about the war of 1914-18. To him wag due the 
introduction of a system of war savagery which 
greatly increased the horrors of warfare and 
must leave an indelible stain upon his name. 
Visited England in 1907, was present at King 
Edward Vll.'s funeral in 1910, and in 1911 at 
the unveiling of the memorial to Queen Victoria. 
William III. oi England (1650-1702) while 
Stadtholder of Holland, married Mary, eldest 
daughter of the Duke of York (afterwards 
James II.). As captain-general of the Dutch 
forces he was successful against the French, 
and in 1 083, when James had abdicated and 
fled the country. William was invited to suc- 
, eeed him and he and Mary afterwards became i 
joint King and Queen, Later he was at war 
With France, and suffered defeats, but nlti- j 
mately effected an honourable peace by the I 
: ' Treaty of Ryswick in 1397, 

William TV oi England (1765-1837) was the third 
son of George III., and ascended rim throne in 
1S30 in succession to his brother, George TV. 1 
He had seen some sea service, and was flatter- 1 
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ingly' styled the “Sailor King.” He showed 
little of kingly capacity, he was genial and 
pleasure-loving, and placed no obstacles in the 
•way of government, so was. after a sort, 
popular. In the early part of his reign (1832) 
the first, great Reform Bill was passed. 

William the Silent (1533-84), Prince of Orange, 
made many attempts to secure a peaceful 
settlement of Netherlands' disputes with 
Philip II, but became the leader of the ensuing 
Revolt and was assassinated. He established 
the independence and Protestant character of 
the Northern Netherlands, where literary, 
artistic,- colonising, and commercial activity 
flourished in the following century. 

Williams, Sir George (1821-1905), the founder of 
The Young Men’s Christian Association. 

Williams, (Georges Emlyn (b. 1905), Welsh actor- 
playwright, and producer, who has had great, 
success in numerous plays and films, and 
latterly in his readings from Dickens. Author 
of Night Must Fall, The Corn is Green, ami 
The Light of Heart, 

Williams, Rt. Hon. Tom, P.G., M.P. 0). 188S), 
Minister of Agriculture 1945-51. 

WiUingdon, 1st Marquess oi, P.O., G.C.S.l ., 
G.C.M.G., G. 0.1. E-..G.B. E. (1860-1941), Gover- 
nor-General of Canada, 1926-31. Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India, 1931-36. 

Wilson, Henry Maitland, Field-Marshal Lord, 
G.C.B., G.B.E., D.S.O. (b. 1881), held a variety 
of commands in the Middle East, 1939-44, 
when he became Supreme Allied Commander for 
the Mediterranean area. Led British Joint 
Staff Mission in Washington, 1944-47. 

Wilson, Rt. Hon. James Harold, P.C., O.B.E. 
(b. 1916), President of the Board of Trade. 
1947-81. Resigned from the Government, 
April 1951. ' 'T- 7-i v ; "... v 

Wilson, Richard, R.A. (1714-821, a landscape and 
portrait painter. Was the pioneer of modern 
landscape painting. 

Wilson, (Thomas! Woodrow! 1858-1924), President 
of the United States 1913-21. Was Governor of 
New Jersey, 1912-13. In 1910 secured from the 
Kaiser a promise to abandon the more inhuman 
forms of submarine warfare, and. on their 
resumption in 1917. broke off official relations 
with Germany and proclaimed a state of war. 
Entered into the conflict with the utmost vigour 
bringing the full military and financial resources 
of the Republic into play against Germany, 
Was a great, factor in the winning of victory 
and iri the concluding of a just, peace. Largely 
responsible for the Betting up of the League of 
Nations, Which was foreshadowed in life 

i famous Fourteen Points. 

Wingate, Major-Gen. Orde Charles, D.S.O. (190S- 
44). was the renowned and daring leader of the 
Chindit forces engaged behind the Japanese 
lines in Burma during the second world war. 
Killed in an air crash, 

Winifred, St, the 7th-eentury patron saint of 
virgins, a Welsh maiden, who, importuned by 
Prince Carmine, treated him with scorn, and 
he had her beheaded, 

Winmngton~Ingr.'im, Rt. Rev. and Rt. Hon. Arthur 
Foley, F.C.. it.G.V.O., D.D., LL.D. U898-1940!, 
Bishop of London, 1901-39. Published works 
include Work in Great Cities and Christ and hi s 
Friends. 

Wiseman, Nicholas Patrick Stephen, Cardinal 

i (1802-85), who became in 1850, on the restor- 
ation of the Roman Catholic Hierarchy in 
England, the first B.C. Archbishop Of West- 
minster. and created Cards mil. The remainder 
of his life was spent in the reorganisation and. ) 
(tevosjimvm of the Raman V .thole ( Asm a in 
Great Britain. He was one of the three great-: 
E.C. prelates of the nineteenth century, the 
other two being Manning and Newman. 

Withers, Hartley (1867-1950), editor of The Eo‘no- 
mist, i sr o~21. As economist of too strictly 
orthodox school, his persuasive iron am earned 
for his many bo r wide p 5 r irity; 

Woffington, Peg U720-89), tin Irish bricklayer’s 
daughter, who hecai i ehrat i e 
and was. great at the impersonation of mate 
characters! and a fine singer. She also shone 
in the role of Society-lady and in high-comedy 
parts, and was much sought after in private 
life by people of rank and talent. For a while 
she lived with Mackiin and Garrick in Bow- 
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street, and atoned a good deal for her lack of 
moral restraint by her abounding charity. 
In 175.7 she was stricken with paralysis whilst 
playing Rosalind. 

Woli, Friedrich August (1759-1824). a great 
German scholar, regarded by some as the 
founder of scientific classical philology. 

WoHe, Humbert, C.B.. O.B.E. (1885-1940). 
English poet, was a Principal Assistant Secre- 
tary, Ministry of Labour 1918-88 and Deputy 
Secretary 1938 until his death. Became known 
as a poet by the publication of London Sonnets, 
1920. and Kensington Gardens , 1924, and the 
Unknown Goddess, 1925. Requiem, 1927, was 
probably hi3 most ambitious work. 

Wolfe, General James (1727-59), commanded the 
British forces in Canada at the siege of Quebec, 
where he won a brilliant victory, which cost 
him his own life. 

Wolseley, Field Marshal Garnet Joseph, 1st 
Viscount (1833-1913), the distinguished British 
soldier, entered the Army in 1852 and saw 
service in many parts of the world. He was 
victorious at the battle of Tei-el-Kebir in 1882, 
led the expedition to the relief of Gordon in 
1884, and was C.-ta-C.. 1895-1900. Published 
A Life of Marlborough and The Decline and Fall 
of Napdeon. 

Wolsey, Cardinal Thomas (1471-15305, was the 
son of an Ipswich butcher. Showing ability, 
he was sent to Oxford to be educated, later 
on entering the Church, where he gradually 
rose to a position of eminence, and was entrusted 
with several diplomatic missions. He was espe- 
cially favoured by the King, Henry VIII., and 
secured rapid preferment under that monarch, 
being in turn Bishop of Lincoln, and Archbishop 
of York. He was subsequently made Cardinal 
and became Henry’s Chancellor, For a number 
of years he was supreme, and by his diplomacy 
dfd much to strengthen the kingly power. But 
when Wolsey was unable, though willing 
enougii, to obtain the papal sanction for Henry’s 
divorce of Catherine, he fell into disfavour, 
and his decline was rapid indeed. From being 
a great personage, with a princely entourage, 
he was humbled, persecuted, and harried, and 
died at Leicester Abbey a broken, dejected man. 

Wood, Sir Henry Joseph. C.H. (1809-1944). was 
the most popular English musical conductor of 
his day. He introduced many works and com- 
posers previously unknown to the British public 
and greatly stimulated and encouraged interest 
in classical music. His long association with 
the Promenade Concerts began in 1895 at the 
Queen’s Hall, and after it was destroyed in an 
air raid in 1941 the concerts continued at the 
Albert Hall and are now named after him. He 
composed songs and cantatas, and his arrange- 
ment of sea shanties ends every series of 
Promenade Concerts. - ' - 

Wood, Rt Hon. Sir (Howard) Kingsley (1881- 
1043), Chancellor of the Exchequer, 1940-43 ; 
Secy, of State for Air, 1938-40; Minister of 
Health, 1035-38; Postmaster-General. 1931- 
35, in which office he carried out a progressive 
policy, reducing telegram and telephone rates. 

WoodviUo, Elizabeth (1437-91), wife of Sir John 
Grey. After her, first husband's death she 
made a secret marriage with Edward FV„ and 
became the mother of Edward V. and his 
brother Prince, both of whom were put to death 
in the Tower by order of Richard II I. She was 
also mother to Elizabeth, Queen of Henry VII. 

Woolf,: Mrs. (Adeline) Virginia (1882-1941), 
English novelist and essayist, daughter of Sir 
Leslie Stephen and wife of Leonard Woolf, 
writer and publisher. Together they formed 

, the Hogarth Press. Among, her best known 
works are To the l&ohihmse, Mrs. Dallmoav, 
The Wave , The Years, A Hoorn of One's Own, 
Orlando. 

Woolton, : Frederick James Marquis, 1st Baron, 
P.C., C.H., M.A, (b. 1883). Chan, of the Duchy 
of Lancaster. 1952. Lord Pres, of the Council, 
1951-52, Chairman of the Conservative Party 
since 1846. Min, of Food, 1940-48, Min, of 
Reconstruction, 1943-45. •• : •. 

Wordsworth, William (1770-1850), the chief of 
the “ Lake Poets," and one of the most inspired 
of all British bards, was a native of Cocker- 
mouth, and was educated at Hawkshead and 
St, John’s College, Cambridge. In association 
F (62nd Ed.) 
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with Coleridge he , issued a volume of Lyrical 
Ballads in 1793. The following year saw' him 
settled at Grasmere, and there and at Itydal 
Mount he passed the rest of his days. In i802 
he married Mary Hutchinson, his cousin, and 
the two, with the poet's sister Dorothy, formed 
an ideally poetic household. Here he carried 
out his creed of “ plain living and high think- 
ing,” and produced at intervals some of the 
purest and noblest poetry in the language. 
As an interpreter of Nature in her many moods 
he stands unrivalled. Succeeded to the Poet 
Laureateship on the death of Southey in 1843. 

Wotton, William (1066-1727), a scholar of mar- 
vellous precocity, who was entered at Cam- 
bridge University to his twelfth year took his 
B.A. a year later, then knowing twelve lan- 
guages, and was Fellow of St. John’s at nineteen, 
Woottori became a clergyman of some distinc- 
tion, and Is best remembered as an author by his 
Reflections union Ancient and Modern Literature, 

Wren, Sir Christopher, F.E.S. (1032-1723), the 
most famous English architect of his time. He 
did not quite have all his own way with the 
tremendous thirty-five years’ task he accepted 
to undertaking the reconstruction of St, Paul’s 
after the Fire, but he produced a masterpiece 
of which Britain may well be proud. Chelsea 
and Greenwich Hospitals, and a number of 
London’s finest churches were also his work. 

Wright, Sir Abnroth (Edward), K.C.B., C.B.. M.D., 
F.E.S. (1861-1947), discovered the system of 
anti-typhoid inoculation, the method of thera- 
peutic inoculation for bacterial infections (vac- 
cinotherapy), and methods of measuring the 

' protective substances in human blood. 

Wright, Orville (1871-1948), American airman 
who, with his brother Wilbur (1S07-1912), 
began gliding experiments on the sand dunes at 
Kitty Hawk. North Carolina. To the gilder 
they built they added a petrol engine, and on 
17th Deo., 1903, they made four flights, the 
longest being 852 ft. These flights were the 
first in which a man had been carried from the 
ground on flight by a power- driven aeroplane. 

Wyatt, James, R.A. (1746-1813), a celebrated 
architect in his day. He built Fonthill Abbey 
for Beckford and the Royal Military Academy 
at Woolwich. Pres, of R.A. 1805-6. 

Wyatt, Sir Thomas (1503-42). was the first writer 
of English sonnets, and a poet who did much 
to develop the earlier forms of verse. He was 
also a distinguished diplomatist. 

Wyatt, Sir Thomas (’’ 'J’he Younger ’’) (e. 1520- 
54) ; joined with the Duke of Suffolk in favour 
of Lady Jane Grey and against Queen Mary. 
Son of the last-mentioned. Led the men of 
Kent in rebellion on London to 1554, but was 
captured and executed. 

Wycherley, William (1840-1715), the Restoration 
dramatist, was for many years in high favour 
at Court. His genius for comedy writing was 
remarkable and readily adapted itself to the 
Restoration atmosphere; thus while he x»ro- 
vided wit and intrigue and plot and charac- 
terisation in plenty and of great merit, the 
taint of the time was over it ail. His plays 
include The Country Wife, Love in a Wood, and 
The Plain Dealer. He lived recklessly, was 
generally in pecuniary difficulties, and marrying 
the Dowager Countess of Drogheda late to life, 
placed himself to bondage to a highly jealous 
woman.: - . . ■■ ; 

Wyclif, John (c. 1324-84), born in Yorkshire, 
educated at Oxford, and one of the most; 
eminent ecclesiastics of hig time. He adopted 
principles many of which became general at 
the Reformation, and brought down upon him- 
self the bitter enmity of the Roman Catholic 
leaders, aud would probably have been put to 
death but for the protection of John of Gaunt. 
While in comparative retirement aa Rector of 
Lutterworth, to Leicestershire, he finished his 
translation of the Bible. 

Wykeham, William of (1324-1404), was Bishop of 
Winchester from 1386 to Ms death, arid from 
1307 to 1371 Lord Chancellor. He was a man 
of great leansing and an excellent preacher, and 
wielded great influence. He founded New 
College, Oxford, in 1379 and Winchester College 
1387 

Wyllie, William Lionel, R.A, (1851-1931), an 
English marine painter who excelled in the 
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draughtsmanship of seafaring craft of ail kinds, 
and also won a high reputation as a water- 
colourist and etcher. His picture. The 
Thames Beta to London Bridge, was bought 
by the Chantrey Bequest. Among his other 
well-known works are The Battle of Trafalgar, 
arid The Port of London. 

Wyspianski, Stanislav (1869-1007), great Polish 
poet, dramatist and painter. 


Xavier, St. Francis (1506-1552), the apostle of 
the Indies, . was the follower of Ignatius de 
Loyola, and devoted his life to missionary work- 
in the East. He was canonised in 1622. 

Xenophon (444-359 b.c.). the Athenian genera! 
and follower of Socrates. His chief works are 
Anabasis Hdlenica, and Cyrovecdia. 

Xerxes (circa 519-465 b.c.). King of Persia, was 
the son of the first Darius and a great com- 
mander. In 481 b.o. he started on his famous 
expedition against Greece when, according to 
Herodotus, he had a combined army and navy 
of over two and a half million men. He de- 
feated the Spartans at Thermopylae, but his 
fleet was overcome at Salamis. He reigned 
from 485 to 465 b.c. and met his death by 
assassination, 

Ximenes de Cisneros, Francisco (1436-1517), 
Spanish statesman and Cardinal who reformed 
the Franciscan Order to a great extent, and in 
1502 began to direct the preparation of a poly- 
glot bible, the Comptutensian, which greatly 
influenced subseanent versions, In 1506 -urns 
made Regent for Queen Joanna, and in 1597 
: became a Cardinal, : Personally conducted a 
, military campaign in Africa in 1509, and sifters 
wards became Inquisitor-General, and in 1516, 
Regent of Cast ile, but in the following year was 
dismissed by the Emperor Charles V. ■ : 


Fonts, William Butler (1865-1930), poet, play- 
wright and author. Was an Hon.DXitt. of 
Oxford, Cambridge and Dublin Universities. 
Was, with Lady Gregory and Others, the 
originator of the Irish Literary Theatre in 
Dublin, for which he composed many plays. 
Was one of the potent forces: in- the: Irish 
literary revival of the early 20th century. 
Senator of Eire. 1922-28. Awarded Hotel 
Prize for Literature, 1923, 

Yonge, Charlotte Mary (1823-1901), author of over 
120 novels, school books, and other works, 
including The Hdr of Reddyffe, The Daisy 
Chain, The Dove in the Eagle's Nest, and The 
: : History of Christian Names. 

Young, Brigham (lSOl-77), Mormon leader, and 
head of the Latter Day Saints of Sait Lake 
City. At hia death he had seventeen wives. 
Young, Francis Brett (b. 1884), British novelist. 
His books include lily Brother Jonathan arid 
Doctor Bradley Remember/., ffc* 

Young, James, F.R.S. (1811-83), a Glasgow 
chemist who discovered the method of distilling 
oil from shale, and founded the mineral oil 
industry of Scotland, which led to the develop- 
ment of petroleum concerns. 

Young, Thomas (1773-1829), one of the most 
versatile geniuses In history, descended from a 
: Quaker family of Somerset. Studied languages, 
medicine, and held the Professorship of Physics 
at the Royal Institution. In 1804 elected 
Foreign Secretary of the Royal Society, He 
was very successful in deciphering Egyptian 
hieroglyphics and was the first to translate the 
: inscription on the Rosetta Stone, Famous for 
i. his share in establishing the unduiatory theory 
of light and for his work on physiological oifiics. 
Younghusband, Lt.-Col. Sir Francis Edward, 
K.O.S.I., K.OJi.E. (1863-19425, soldier, explorer 
and writer. "Wrote many works on the East, 
-v Headed the British Mission to Tibet, 1903-04. 
i! Was Times correspondent with the Okitral 
K expedition. Pres, of Royal Geographical Soe,, 
1919-22. . 

Ysaye, Eugene (1858-1629), a Belgian violinist 
who was famous as both solo violinist and con- 
ductor, He ranked among the foremost 
violinists of his time, with exceptional powers 
as an interpreter, and was noted chiefly for his 
: ; playing of the Works of Bach and Cesar Frank. 


Zadkiel (the angel of Jupiter in Jewish rabbinical 
lore) was the name assumed by Lilly (1602-81) 
the astrologer, and also by Richard James 
Morrison (1764-1874), Hebrew scholar and 
amateur astronomer, in the almanack known as 
Zadldel’s Almanack and first issued in 1831. 

Zaharofi, Sir Basil, G.O.B., G.B.E. (1849-1936), 
was an influential Greek banker and financier 
who became an armaments magnate, supplying 
the Allies in the first world war. 

Zarnenhoi, Ludwig Lazarus (1859-1917), 'Polish 
linguist who was by profession an oculist, but 
gained fame as the inventor of Esperanto. 

Zangwill, Israel (1864-1826), President of the 
International Jewish Territorial Organisation. 
Made a hit with The , Premier and the Painter in 
1888 ; afterwards edited a comic weekly called 
Ariel-, then began novel writing. Mr. Zangwill 
also wrote plays, of which The Melting Pot ia a 
prominent example. 

Zero, Aga (c. 1776-1634), a Turkish centenarian 
claiming to have been born in 1776, he asserted 
that he could remember the American War of 
Independence, that he bad seen Napoleon 
when fighting with the Turkish Army in. Syria, 
and that later he had fought in Greece during 
the war for Greek independence. Zaro first 
came into prominence in 1930, when he was 
exhibited in the United States, and in the 
following year toured England with a circus. 
From examination under X-rays when he first 
went into hospital, doctors declared his age to 
be not: more than 120. : 

Zeno of Citium («s, 340-264 b.c.) was a Greek 
philosopher who founded the Stoic system. 

Zeppelin, Ferdinand, Count von (1838-19X7), in- 
ventor of tho huge dirigible airship bearing his 
name. His first ascent was in 1 900. He organ - 
feed a Zeppelin service for the German army in 
the war of 1914-18, but their extreme vulnera- 
bility militated severely against their usefulness, 

Zeromski, Stefan (1884-1925), great Polish nove- 
list, poet and playwright. 

Zhukov, Marshal of the Soviet Union Grigory 
Konstantinovich (b. 18951, was one of the chief 
leaders of the Red Army during the second 
world war, From 1945 to 1948 he was 
Russian representative on the Allied Control 
Commission in Germany, and in 1946 became 
C.-in-O. Land Forces and Deputy Minister of 
the Armed Forces of the Soviet Union. 

Zhukovsky, Vasily Andreyevich (1783-1852). 
Russian poet whose original work had very 
important influence on Russian literature. 

Zinoviev (Grigory Evsuvich Apielbaum) (1883- 
1933), became "n leading figure in Bolshevik 
Russia after the Revolution. President of 
the Communist International. 1919. Expelled 
from the Communist party in 1926. Known 
in England in connection with the Zinoviev Let - 
ter. Executed on Auff. 25th, 1936, for plot- 
ting against the Soviet Government-. 

Zola, Emile Edouard Charles Antoine (1840-1502), 
was the son of an Italian engineer, and came 
before the public as a novelist in 1867 with 
TMrisa liaauin, , He then conceived the idea of 
a series of novels which should depict the history 
of a Second Empire family in various '.realistic 
phases, and began the series with La Fortune 
des llouoons, in 1871, In 1877 he made a higher 
success by L’Assom-moir, From that time every 
novel he published had an immense sale. 

Zorn, Anders Leonhard (1860-1920), was a noted 
Swedish painter, etcher and sculptor. 

Zoroaster, the Greek form of the name of. the : 
Persian prophet, Zarathustra, who lived about 
the seventh century b.c, He was a monotheist, 
believing in a good and holy God whom he 
called Ahura Mazda. Many of his teachings 
were absorbed by the ancient Persian religion 
which survives today among the Parsees in 
India. 

Zuccarelli Francesco (1702-88). a very celebrated : 
Italian artist, who came to England, succeeded, 
made a handsome fortune, and was one of the 
first, members of the Royal Academy, 

Zwiagii, Ulrich (1 464-1531), was one of the ablest 
of the Swiss Reformation leaders. ■ G 

Zwirner, Ernst Friedrich (1802-81), an eminent 
Silesian architect. Restored Cologne Cathedra!. 
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on conservation of resources, prevention ot 
pollution, ami extension of water supplies and 
sewerage- on Transport, recommendations on 
local needs to the British Transport Commission ; 
and on Electricity. Education. Postal Services, 
Roads and Footpaths, suggestions and comments 
similarly to the appropriate bodies. 

Importance o£ the Parish Council.-— Of all forms 
of government the Parish Council is m closest 
touch with the area which it represents, and it, can 
become the P&rii&menfc of the village. 
legal powers of the Council may.be hunted, but 
because it knows its own village it has a duty to 
convey its knowledge to the District Council, aim, 
if necessary, to the County Council, ft is im- 
portant for Parish Councils to realise the hid 
extent of their many powers. and respoiiMbilitie* 
and to ensure 'that they are used to 'the fimeet 
extent for the benefit of the village. The Parish 
Council lias power and duties in regard to Allot- 
ments, Footpaths, Street Lighting, Burial Grounds. 
Sanitation, Bathing Facilities. Seats and shelters 
The Parish Council can help forward the spread of 
further education (under an Act of 1944) by 
initiating the formation of informal groups lor 
; adult education in villages. There is a growing 
general desire to understand the problems oi 
mortem life, and the Parish Council, by setting up 
a Further Education Advisory Committee, can 
do much to assist the parish to secure the best 
available .facilities for classes.- discussions. and 
lectures.: fAraong other public services which can 
be rendered by any determined Parish Council arc 
those relating to Old People’s Welfare. National 
Savings, Village Produce, Rural Trades and Crafts, 
and Advice to Citizens. For adequate guidance 
on this subject enquiry should be made to the 
National Association of Parish Councils, 2f< 
Bedford Square, London, W.C.l. 

The Local Government in a Small Town.— -Here 
Local Government is- shared by two authorities, 
cl the County 
to the County 


A GUIDE TO LOCAL GOVERNMENT . 

What is Local Government?— Local Govern- 
ment is concerned with the domestic duties ot a 
community as distinct from national questions 
like defence or taxes which must be decided by 
Central Government. Beyond Central Govern- 
ment innumerable tasks remain for the elected. 
Local Authorities— the maintenance of order 
sanitation and similar services, the provision of 
education, highways, etc. They are responsible 
for matters wliicli affect fcue citizen at every turn. 
Schools, roads, the safety of towns, disposal of 
sewage, the fight against infectious diseases, 
libraries, parks, museums, maternity centres, 
child-welfare clinics, cemeteries, swimmmg-poois, 
safety at the cinema and the theatre-all these, 
'which we so often take for granted, are the concern 
of local bodies. A full list of all the services 
performed by Local Government would be im- 
possible. Its range would seem fantastic— from 
Town and Country Planning to the inspection cn 
meat in the butcher’s. Local Government consists 
largely in providing essential services, but m 
matters affecting the public welfare it also control 
certain activities of citizens. It is a striking 
feature of Local Government in Great Britain (as 
compared with some other countries) that re- 
sponsibility for Local Government .is shared by a 
council and not borne by a single individual.. I hw 
corporate responsibility is an early principle m 
our history and is at the root of many of our demo- 
cratic institutions— not . only _ Local Government 


bodies but institutions like the jury system and 
Parliament Itself. 

What Can the Citizen Do ?— Good Local Govern- 
ment depends upon intelligent, and interested 
citizens. Public opinion is a distinguishing 
feature of a democracy, as distinct from an auto- 
cratic form of government, which controls public 
opinion instead of the other, way round. It is 
open to you to attend Council meetings. If you 

feel you cannot conscientiously support any of the iTrb.in District Conn 
candidates you should consider becoming- one council the major services 
yourself when an election conies round. . You rnay council, ui 
have something to contribute to the welfare of the auuionry. 
ooBimunifcy in which you live. Many men who Local Government 

have become national political figures received To ™*Jg“e 1 
long training first in Local Government, ym council and 

What Local Government is there in a Village ?— DMrietG^riUirienOonaf 
Three bodies share the Local Government m a the chairman of 

village: fe. a Mayor. Not all areas 

(1) A Parish Council of between five and fifteen Urban District Council a: 

members is elected in all rural parishes where the five with a population o: 

population is over 300. A Parish Meeting is an the other hand, not all a 

assembly of all the Local Government electors of Council are medium sized, 

the parish, and. it meets every March. Where less than 5,000. A town 1 
there are more than 200 electors they may set up a obtaining a Royal Charter, 

Parish Council : if there- are more than 300, they comes a corporate body wit 
must do so. Where there is no Parish Council the and Burgesses (or Citizens), 

Parish Meeting assembles twice a year. , , . . , _ 

, P Second, tte. is 

taking in its area a group of adjacent parishes and {; 0U) uy Council piavs no part, and the Local 

consisting of a Chairman and Councillors. Authority is the County Borough Council. Tims 

(3) Third there is the County Council, con- Leicester is a County Borough independent, ot the 
stating of a Chairman. County Aldermen, and Leicestershire County Council. New county 
County Councillors. The Parish Council deals Boroughs are created by Parliament and the 
with the pureiv local matters we have described, requisite minimum population is 100,000 ; but 
The Rural District Council takes the medium-sized certain towns have retained their status • lewuise 
problems like housing and housing conditions and of their historic standing, examples being oxtor.1 
sanitary services. The County Council takes the and Canterbury. There are eighty-three < maty 
major services, like education, police, roads. Borough Councils in England and W iik-.-. . A. 

County Borough may also be a City (winch is a 
Value of the General Parish Meeting. — In the title of honour conferred upon a town by the 
great majority of rural parishes little or no use Crown), but it may not be. It may have a iaird 
has been made of the General Parish Meeting. Mayor, hut not necessarily. 

But the meeting offers the electors of the parish an . 

opportunity to review all those various matters The Administrative County. — In England and 
which closely affect their general welfare. For Wales sixty-two administrative counties, covered 
example, on Housing it may make reeommenda- by County Councils, have been created. 1 1st; 
tions to the Rural District Council on aeeomtnoda- number exceeds the number of geographical 
tion needed and on possible housing sites; on counties because the division for Local Govern-' 
water supplies and sewage it may make recom- ment purposes has been made on grounds oi 
mendations to the District and County Council convenience. For example, Sussex is split into 
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the two Administrative Counties of East Sussex 
and West Sussex. ‘--A. ■ 'Ad 


How Does London Run its Government ? — 
Owing partly to its size and: density of population 
London has its own special form of government. 
There are no County Borough Councils within the 
Administrative County of London, and responsi- 
bility is divided among the London County 
Council, the City Corporation, and the Metropoli- 
tan Boroughs. The county is divided into 
twenty-eight metropolitan boroughs, each having 
a Borough Council. The City of London Corpora- 
tion is rich in tradition, and it has remained un- 
touched by the general law relating to Local 
Government. Its functions are small compared 
to its prasiige, and it carries out a good deal of 
ceremonial entertainment of distinguished visitors. 
It works through three assemblies. They are 
first, the Court , of Common Hall consisting of the 
Lord Mayor, Aldermen, Sheriffs, : and those 
liverymen of the City Companies who are freemen 
of the City. : It elects the two City Sheriffs, and 
nominates two Aldermen for Lord Mayor. Sec- 
ond, there is the Court of Aldermen which appoints 
the Lord Mayor from the two Aldermen nominated 
by the Court of Common Hall, Finally, there is 
the Court of Common Council which includes both 
Aldermen and 200 Common Council men. 


Councillors and Aldermen together. If a Coun- 
cillor 18 made an Alderman he ceases to be a 
Councillor, and the vacancy is filled by an election. 
Aldermen hold office for six years, one half of them 
retiring every third year. Au Alderman need not 
have been a Councillor, but he must be qualified 
for election as a Councillor, Such a system 
enables a Council to invite to Join them men and 
women of experience who have not stood for 
election. Urban and Rural District Councils do 
not have Aldermen. 


Who May Vote for Local Government - A 11 
men and women over the age of twenty-one who 
have resided in the district for at least two months 
are entitled to vote. - 


Who May Be Elected P— -A candidate must be a 
British subject and over twenty-one, and he or 
she must either be registered as an elector in the 
area, or own property there, or have resided there 
for at least twelve months. A candidate for 
Councillor must get his nomination paper signal 
by a proposer and seconder and eight supporters 
(all being electors for the area). No monetary 
deposit is required as with Parliamentary can- 
didates. : AT "A:;\ 


Local Authorities in Scotland. — These consist of 
County Councils; Burgh Councils, and District 
Councils. The County Councils have powers and 
duties: similar to those to England and Wales. 
Burgh Councils are of three kinds (Royal, Parlia- 
mentary, and Police Burghs). The Royal Burghs 
(holding rights directly from the Crown! and 
Parliamentary Burghs (created by the Reform 
Act, 1S32) correspond generally to Comity 
Boroughs in England and Wales, but they are not 
entirely independent of the County Councils. The 
Police Burghs correspond generally to the Urban 
Districts and Non-county Boroughs in England. 
The town councils of Burghs consist of Provost, 
Bailies, and Councillors, corresponding to the 
Mayor, Aldermen and Councillors of English 
Councils. The District Councils broadly corre- 
spond to English Rural District Councils. Central 
control of Scottish Local Authorities is exercised 
by the Secretary of State for Scotland, the 
Department of Health for Scotland, the Scottish 
Education Department, and other Scottish 
Departments. 


Local Authorities to Northern Ireland. — These 
comprise six Administrative Counties (Antrim. 
Armagh, Down, Fermanagh, Londonderry, and 
Tyrone) : two County Boroughs (Belfast and 
Itondonderry) ; three Boroughs ; and a number 
of Urban and Rural Districts. 


How Does Local Government Getits Powers?--- 
A Local Authority may do only those things 
which it has been empowered to do by Act of 
Parliament. There are three kinds of such Acte f 
General, Adoptive, and Local Acts. A. General 
Act may require a Local Authority to do some- 
thing, or it may permit it to do something if the 
authority so wishes. Thus Parliament having 
decided that the minimum school-leaving age is to 
be fifteen. Local Authorities must see that that, 
rule is carried out : they cannot choose some other 
school-leaving age. Sometimes the Act lays si 
duty on the public and requires, the Local Author- : 
ity to see that it is carried out, examples being the 
Shop Acts fixing hours of shopkeepers. 

An Adoptive Act is one which confers power to 
do something if the Local Authority wish to 
adopt the. provisions of the Act, an example being 
the Public Libraries Act. 

The third kind of Act, the Local Act, confers 
special powers upon a particular Local Authority 
to which the Act refers, c,g. x the widening of 
rbads,. or the establishment of a municipal 
theatre. : It has sometimes happened that a 
local enterprise authorised to one authority by a 
Local!: Act has been afterwards adopted as a 
model for a General Act for all authorities. 


Who Run Local Government? — We have seen 
that, excluding the area of the London County 
Council, there are seven different types of local 
authority : — 

Parish Meeting. 

Parish Council. : A y ' 

Rural District. ..As A A A ml , A 

Urban District. 

Borough. A A ;. 

County Borough, . :y A .;A :l r , v 
County. 

Except for the first they consist of representa- 
tives elected by rise citizens, who ultimately con* 
trol them. The whole of the members of a 
Parish Council ; retire every third year. But in 
Rural and Urban District Councils and Borough 
Councils it is the normal practice for one third of 
the councillors to retire each year. No election 
can therefore prosiuce a totally: new Council, and 
some continuity of experience is thus assured, 
v Besides Councillors there ia another group Of 
memftrs called Aldermen in Borough Councils, 
County Bprpugh Councils, an&Uounty: Councils. 
They are elected, not by: the public but by the 
Council itself, forming a fixed percentage of the 
total membership of the Council. Thus Borough 
Corns i i ,j, ( ' -i t; of eighteen Councillors and 


Who Does the Work?— A Local Authority 
appoints and paya its officials; who have, tins 
responsibility of the day-to-day work. A. Parish 
Council may appoint only two officials, 'a clerk and 
treasurer (who may be members of the Connell >. 
The clerk may be paid (if he is not a member), but 
the treasurer is not paid. 

All local authorities must appoint a clerk. He 
is called a Town Cierli for a Borough Council, 
otherwise the Clerk of the Council. Every County 
Council must appoint a Medical Officer of Health, 
a Surveyor, and a Treasurer. Borough Councils 
(County and non-Oounty) and District Councils 
are required to appoint a Medical Officer of 
Health, a Surveyor, a sanitary inspector, and a 
Treasurer. 

Many ocher appointments are often necessary 
fliff., directors of education, public analysts, shop : 
-inspectors, chief constables, registrars of births, 
marriages and deaths, librarians, health visitors, 
solicitors, architects. 


sis Aldermen presided over by a Mayor. The 
Councillors are elected by the Burgesses, the 
Aldermen by the Councillors, and the Mayor by the 


Where Does the Money Come Irom?— The 
money comes from the public, and the yearly bill 
is in the neighbourhood of £500 million. The 
main sources of money are rates, government 
grants, trading undertakings, and loans. : 

Rates are a local tax on the occupation of 
property. Each separate property is assessed 
according to its rental value, and the amount paid 
for rates depends upon the amount of this assess- 
ment, If is the occupier on whom liability rests, 
although he may pay his rates indirectly as part 
of Ms rent. Thus, if the half-yearly rate is. 2s. M. 
in the £1 (the rate for: the year being -5s.) an 
occupier of property rated at £32 a year will pay in 
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the changing pattern of industrial England, 
particularly in regard to what are called the 
great conurbations {a term given to the con- 
centrated urban districts like those of Man- 
chester and Merseyside) ; 13) the haphazard allo- 
cation of functions ; and (4), the conflict between 
( 'ounty Councils and county Borough Councils. 
The Commission recommended the merger at 
certain of the smallest county councils and the 
division of some of the biggest. They also 
suggested one-tier County Councils for certain 
urban conurbations or densely populated areas 
upon lines described in a paragraph below. 
Furthermore, they suggested that in future not 
all County Boroughs should ba separate from the 
Administrative County for all purposes : bat 
that in some County Boroughs the County 
Council and not the County Borough Council 
would be responsible for services like the main 
town and country plan, the police force, the lire 
service, land drainage* remand homes, and 
other subjects. Thus some County Boroughs 
would be “ most-purpose ’’ authorities (as the 
Report describes them) instead of being " ail 
purpose ” as they are at present. The 
proposals would thus eliminate the unlit units, 
as the weaker County Councils and County 
Boroughs are removed from the rank of the new 
top- tier authorities. But the problem remained 
of providing large regional areas and authorities 
capable of carrying services .which require large- 
scale planning. 

. Termination of the Boundary Commission.— -In 
June 1949; the Coaimission was wound up by the 
Government, which held that that course was a 
logical sequel to the findings of the Commission. 
A strong body of general opinion among local 
authorities either In support of the recommenda- 
tions or for some alternative proposals had not 
emerged. Up to February 1058 there had been no 
announqemezit of the Government's proposals. 

The Future of Local Government. — The Chair- 
man of the Boundary Commission (Sir Malcolm 
Tmstrazn Eve), giving his own views, has pointed 
out that it is the normal practice, when people are 
discussing the reform of local government, to 
start with the general pattern proposed for the 
larger part of the country and then to list the 
exceptions to lie made for the large concentra- 
tions of population. The result of this is that the 
exceptions necessary for the concentrations of 
population make the original pattern quite useless. 
He preferred to consider first the -.correct, local 
'government machine for the 30 million people 
who live in our greater cities and then what is 
suitable for the remaining 10 millions. In 1888, 
when the last overhaul of major local authorities 
was made, London was the only large concentra- 
tion of population spread over more than one 
town or community, Now -here arc; (1) 
Birmingham and the Black Country; & South 
Lancashire ; (3) the West Riding of Yorkshire; 
and , (4) Tyneside each requiring individual treat- 
merit. 
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each half year £4 in rates. On the back of the 
demand note is a statement showing the services 
for which the money is required. In a village 
the Rural District Council collects the rates for the 
Parish Council anil for the County Council, as 
well as for itself. Borough and Urban Districts 
Councils collect the rates, which include the 
amount demanded from them by the County 
Councils for the services it administers. 

Since a public service is for national as well as 
local benefit it is fair that the State should bear 
nart of ttis cost. Government grants are there- 
fore given towards expenditure on services like 
education, police, housing, and highways. 

An authority also obtains income from muni- 
cipal undertakings. Finally, there is the possibi- 
lity of obtaining a loan, generally for a long term 
capital development like new schools or housing 
estates. 

How Does Central Government Supervise Local 
Government? — Local Authorities, in providing 
services (for example, a Police Force) required by 
Act of Parliament, are in effect carrying out 
local administration of a national service. There- 
fore a Government Departmeut is held responsible 
for seeing that tire Local Authorities carry out 
their local duties. As regards police, the depart- 
ment is the Home Office; tor education, the 
Ministry of Education; for town and country 
planning, the Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government. Excluding those specific services 
which are the concern of another Government 
Department, the Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government has a general concern for Local Gov- 
ernment as a whole. That ministry took over 
that general concern from the Ministry of Health, 
and until 1019 the Ministry of Health was known 
as the Local Government Board. 

The tendency is for Central Government to lay 
down broad principles and advice to the Local 
Authorities, hut it is the latter who know local 
circumstances. Supervision is strengthened in 
two ways — by financial control and by inspection. 
It is a condition of both loans and grants that the 
Minister is satisfied with the efficiency of the local 
service. Furthermore, inspectors are appointed 
by Ministries, and these are expert advisers, 
whose advice is valued. But to make the work 
and guidance of Central Government fruitful, an 
intimate knowledge of local conditions is essential 
and therefore there is a need for public-spirited 
men and women to take part in Local Government, 
ami for all citizens to take interest in local affairs. 

The Trend towards Central Administration. — It 
is being increasingly felt that the country as a 
whole should he responsible for running certain 
services which have been administered locally, or 
that it should take a more prominent part or 
exercise a closer control. Thus hospitals were 
transferred to the Central Government under the 
National Health Service Act. An earlier example 
was the creation of the Unemployment Assistance 
Board (now called the National Assistance Board), 
a national body to deal with certain unemployed 
not covered by the national unemployment insur- 
ance scheme. But there are dangers in this 
trend. There is a weakening of smaller units of 
Local Government by the removal of many old 
fu notions either to larger units or to the Central 
Government itself. Further Central Government 
may develop such a rigid control of the admini- 
stration of such old functions ae remain, as to re- 
move opportunity for local initiative. 

The Local Government Act, 1948, provided for 
grants by the Exchequer to give aid to counties 
whose rateable value per head of population falls 
below the average of the country. The Act also 
authorises allowances for Local Government 
representatives to cover loss of earnings or extra 
expenses incurred. ..A, ;■■■ c 

The Boundary Commission. — A Boundary Com- 
mission was established under an Act of 1945 to 
make, ® survey in order to create more effective 
and convenient units of Local Government. . ; The 
Commission thought that the weaknesses in Local 
Government were Jus to (1) the disparity in size 
■: and resources of individual counties,' county 
boroughs, and county districts ; (2) the failure of 
the Local Government system to adapt itself to 


The Future of Greater London. — Sir Malcolm 
Trustram Eve thinks that for local government, 
as distinct from regional planning, a narrow' 
definition should be made, and he would take the 
Metropolitan Police district boundary a® suitable. 
Circular, with Whitehall as centre, it has A radius 
of 15 miles and comprises HJ million people; : The 
boundary, too, coincides roughly with the London 
side of the green belt. Such a London would 
include the whole of the areas of the London amt 
Middlesex County Councils and the County 
Boroughs of Croydon, East and West Ham; and 
parts of other areas. : For this area he suggests 
six county councils, a possible division being ; (1) 
a Central London Council based on the core of the 
present LCO and five other councils containing,' in 
the main, populations now in; (a) Surrey, (b) 
wc st Middl ; ?ex, '••) east Middle x, id) 1 ssex, . nti 
(e) Kent. ■ Within each of these areas there should 
:be a, large measure of: devolution to thefijorouBfa; 
councils, especially -in the “human" services of 
education, health, and care of the young and old. 
But these six comity councils in Greater London 
iCbuid not be left entirely unoo-ordinated, and Sir 
Malcolm . Trustram Eve therefore suggests a 
small Greater London council with its functions-. 
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strictly limited to a few large matters. One of 
its first duties would be to recommend to Parlia- 
ment the reallocation of functions between the 
county councils and boroughs so as to make local 
government in Greater London much less remote 
from the people. 

Other Large Concentrations. — In regard to 
other large concentrations Sir Malcolm Trustram 
Eve would not amalgamate Birmingham and the 
Black Country, but would retain : the former as 
a single-tier county and carve out the Black 
Oountrj- and make it an urban county. Similarly, 
he would carve three counties: out of Lancashire 
and Cheshire, one based on . Merseyside, : the 
second on Manchester, and a third with Bolton 
as a probable centre. He suggests four •"Ridings” 
for Yorkshire. Two-tier government would be 
the rule in, the five concentrations of London. 
Merseyside, Greater Manchester, South Lancashire, 
and the Black Country. 

The Regrouping of Boroughs. — For the rest 
of England the boroughs Would be regrouped 
into three rather than two local-government 
classes. The largest would be the single-tier, 
all-purpose (iounty boroughs ; the smaller would 
remain as now the, minor purpose, non-county 
boroughs ; and the medium-sized boroughs should 
form a new class-— most-purpose boroughs. , A 
population of 60,000 is held the smallest which 
ought normally to become a most-purpose 
borough. Tills figure is the lowest level Of 
poptilatibii ■which, because of its resources, can 
Safely be entrusted witlx the group of “ human ” 
services of such vital importance to the people. 

The Regional Problem.— Responsibility for 
electricity and gas supply, civil airfields, hospitals, 
trunk roads and other services has recently been 
taken away from Local Authorities and vested in 
regional or central bodies. It ia a question for the ! 
future whether there should not Ixe elected councils j 
set up to cover regional areas which have become 
the necessary unit for such services like those just | 
mentioned. That . something should be left for , 
collective action on a small scale has Been urged 
by those who look to an awa&eiling in the country- 
side and in the small towns by a revival of the 
neighbourhood unit. They think that Ward 
Committees or Ward Meetings— -a. town equivalent 
of Parish Councils— should manage the Commun- 
ity Centres and Health Centresiin their non-medical 
aspects), primary schools, and communal restaur- 
ants. In such a way men and women, acting 
together in small things might learn to consider 
together larger issues. 

OUTLINE OP CENTRAL GOVERNMENT 

What is Democracy? — Democracy is a form of 
Government: in ' which the supreme powers of 
Government are vested in the whole body Of 
citizens, , It thus differs from an autocracy, in 
which these powers are vested in one person, from 
an, oligarchy (powers vested in a few people), aud 
from an aristocracy {powers vested in a privileged j 
class). This country, the United States, the j 
Scandinavian countries, and moat of the, Domin- j 
ions are among the examples of a democracy, j 
The classification of Governments into monarchy 
(a form of government with a King or Queen at ' 
the head) and republic (which has no King, or > 
Queen but a’ President) cuts across the division of • 
Governments into those ■ which arc democratic 
and those which, are not. For example, : the 
United State i i fn n .bufnol • irn 
In this Guide we try to explain how democracy 
works in Great Britain; the essential 'methods 
wherebj he people control the Govemmsnt; 
and the way. Government itself works (including 
Parliament, the Civil Service, Local Government, 
and (He Judiciary). 

k sen ils * Dei « s acy.— The fundar mini 
way in which the mass of citizens control the 
Government is a combination of me ho is, darnels 
x a arsf ’ ir 1 ’ tin ; if t 1 ’ na: Kit md 
the right t oppose the Govt ament Under tht 
; first 1 ", 1 of: these v ,, three'.p.rinri , fdes':atl.,citizens,: , ''ihale ! of: 
i m la, oye the ugt of wents h c i ive to ri hi 
to elect their own member of Parliament and to 
vote in local elections. ■ Although we may some- 


times take universal suffrage for granted, it came 
only in 1923, andis the culmination of slow growth. 
Under the second principle the majority has: the 
right to rule, subject to the safeguards we shall 
describe later and subject especially— and this is 
the third principle — to the right of the minority 
to oppose. This consideration is vital to a 
democracy and opposition is so essentially a part 
of the British Constitution that the Leader of the 
; Opposition is paid a salary by the Government. 
The idea of opposition entails the existence of 
ex ies, dt i’i with 1 iter 

What is the British Constitution ? — The state- 
ment that our Constitution is an unwritten one 
means that there is no single document called a 
Constitution, < In this respect this country is 
Unique.' (Democracy is preserved by the ordinary 
law, by the political organisation of the people, 
by custom, and by rights which depend upon the 
capacity of the people to preserve them. 

Government of the People. — The supreme law- 
making body is. Parliament (a word which origin- 
ally meant a talk). Parliament has grown from 
the original principle that in important matters 
such as making the laws the monarch ought not 
to act without counsel and consent, and it now 
consists of two Houses, the House of Lords, 
composed of lords spiritual and temporal, and the 
House of Commons representing the, commoners. 

House of Commons. — The principal share of 
parliamentary business is conducted in the 
Commons. Its business is divided into three 
branches: legislative, financial, and critical. 

Composition of the House of Commons. — Its 
members consist of 625 citizens of the United 
Kingdom and Northern Ireland, who receive a 
salary. Women are eligible for membership. 
Adult citizens of both sexes have the right to vote 
fit general elections subject to certain qualifica- 
tions. The Speaker or chairman is elected by a 
free vote of the. House from among the members. 
As Speaker, he presides over debates with im- 
partiality and safeguards the rights of members. 
He is the link between the House and the Crown. 
The life of a Parliament is limited to five years, 
although, on the advice of the Prime Minister, the 
Queen may 'dissolve Parliament and issue a procla- 
mation calling for election of a new Parliament. 
Parliament is adjourned from day to day while 
in session. At the end of the session it is pro- 
rogued. At the expiry of its life it is dissolved. 
The work of the House is governed by rules called 
Standing Orders. ■Theoretically a member cannot 
resign. If he wishes to retire he applies for an 
office called “ Stewardship of the Chilteru 
Hundreds,” an historic office which, being an 
office under the Crown, disqualifies the holder 
from sitting in Parliament. 

Legislation.— Legislation is the work of making 
taws. The law of tins country consists of common 
law, statute law, and equity. One may. describe 
the common law as that based on custom and 
usage as declared and expounded by judges. 
Statute law ia the law made by Parliament; 
enshrined in Acts of Parliament or statutes of 
the realm. Parliament is thus concerned with 
the making of statute law. The classification of 
law is explained in another part of this section. 

How Laws are made.- -Any member of the House 
of Commons may present a Bill .after giving, 
forma! notice, but the .'principal.: Bills :afe : th6se y 
introduced by the Governmenl Based upon its 
programme as outlined in the Queen’s Speech. 
The Bill has to pass 

agreed by the Commons. The First Reading is 
a formality. ' The House gets down to discussion 
t the Secoi I Reading whei genera prince h 
distin fr u ietails iiscussed if th <. 
principles are approved, the Bill passes its Second 
Beading and is then referred to a Committee, 

, tos Commit ae J® > Committee of the whole 
Hou e, with t e Chairman «l Committee, pn 
sirt id n place of the Speaker *> proceedin 
adopted for the more important Bills) or It may 
be a Committee composed of a lesser number of 
members divided between the parties on relative 
strength in the House itself. Finance Bills and 
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of her money Bills go to a committee of the whole 
House. In Committee the Bill is examined 
clause by clause. After the committee stage 
follows the report stage. The House (with the 
Speaker) considers the Bill as reported to it by the 
Committee and considers whether further changes 
should be made. Where the House reports to 
itself this stage is a formality. The Anal stage in 
the Commons is the Third Heading (when only 
verbal alterations are allowed) and the House* 
considers the Bill as a whole and whether it 
should or should not become law- The Bill 
having passed through all its stages in the House 

■ of Commons is sent to the Lords, who may reject 

■ : or amend it. but they have no power to amend or 

reject a finance or other money Bill. If the two 
Houses differ and agreement cannot be reached 
by informal agreement, the Bill drops, for except 
as provided for by the Parliament Acts of 1 9 11 and 
1949 a Bill cannot be presented for the Royal 
Assent until the concurrence of both Houses has 
been obtained. Under the Parliament Act of 
! 1911, the Lords had power to delay all Bills 

except Money Bills for two years if they are un- 
acceptable. The Parliament Act, 1949, reduced 
* the Lord’s delaying power from two years to one. 

The Lords can delay a Money Bill for only one 
,i month. When a Bill has been passed by both 

Houses or in accordance with the Parliament Acts 
1911 and 1949, the final stage Is the Itoyal Assent. 

Money Functions oi the Commons. — We return 
to the Commons and its second function (and one 
of its earliest in history) to provide the State with 
money. The Government cannot raise money 
by taxation (or in any other way) or spend 
money without the . authority of Parliament ; 
and this power of authority belongs exclusively 
to the Commons. The House can vote money 
only On the demand and on the responsibility of a 
minister of the Crown, The work of government, 
is • — whether it be the maintenance of armed forces 

or education or health measures— all costs money. 
All monies raised by Parliament {taxes or loans) 
are paid into the Panic of England into a fund 
1 (jailed the "Consolidated Fund," and all pay- 
ments by the State are from this fund. There is 
thus one national till. Some taxes are permanent, 
and some imposed for a year at a time. Some 
expenditure is permanent (like interest on the 
National Debt), and some is granted annually by 
Parliament. The annual proposals of the Govern- 
ment for raising money are called the Budget. 
The proposals for spending the money are called 
Estimates. For financial business the House 
converts itself into a Committee-— -» committee 
called " Committee of Supply ” — to consider 
Estimates for spending money, and the "Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means " to resolve how to 
raise money. The Consolidated Fund is con- 
trolled by the Comptroller and Auditor-General, 
whose reports on the accounts of Government 
Departments are examined by a Public Acebuuts 
Committee of tbe House of Commons. 

A; Critical Functions oi the Commons. — Parliament 

itself does not govern. The King’s ministers are 
.a responsible for government and parliamentary 

iki®. government means that Parliament ensures that 

8* those ministers represent and have the confidence 

8 of the party which possesses a majority in the 

5 House ; and further, that it controls the action 

of ministers by questions and criticisms. Any 
If; member may address a question to any relevant 

§? ■ minister (being a member of the House). He 

I may ask either for an oral or a written answer. 

Oral answedi are given at Question Time, and 
p i . supplementary questions may be put. No debate 

p( is allowed to arise. This practice is an important 

B - Safeguard against bad administration or abuse. 

for it concentrates a powerful form of criticism on 
government action or inaction. Furthermore at < 
the end of each sitting a half an hour is allocated 
it for further development by a member of a matter 
on which he considers he has had an unsatisfactory 
■ reply. Tills la called raising matters “ on the 
t Adjournment.” Or the House can ask for . a 
return of information, although the Government 
tern papers before the House on its own initiative. 
These are called “ Command Papers ’’ because 
they are supposed to be presented by command 
of the Queen. Other methods of obtaining infor- 
mation are the appointment of a Itoyal Comrais- 
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sion (like that on Capital Punishment) or a 
parliamentary committee or a departmental 
committee. Papers laid before the House, the 
returns, and the reports of commissions and com- 
mittees make up the mass of papers known 
popularly as “blue books." All these methods 
are ways of obtaining information on which 
criticism may be based. What are the opportu- 
nities of making criticism? We have already 
referred to the motion on the Adjournment, but 
there are many other ways. Any member may 
propose a motion of condemnation of any member 
or department of the Government, and such a 
motion would become , a vote of want of confidence 
if it were made by the leader of the opposition. 
Other opportunities are afforded when authority 
is sought for expenditure— -it is an ancient 
principle that grievances should be redressed 
before supply of money is granted. In all these 
ways Parliament constantly controls and criticises 
the Government. The verbatim official report of 
the debates in Parliament is known as " Hansard,” 
which is published on the morning following a 
debate. There is also a weekly edition of Hansard. 

House of lords. — There are about 790 members 
including royal princes, archbishops, dukes, 
marquesses, earls, viscounts, bishops, barons, and 
judicial life peers. It is the oldest second chamber 
in the world and the most hereditary in its 
character. The Lord High Chancellor presides. 
The House of Lords has two sets of functions, 
legislative and judicial. It is a party to legislation 
within the limits imposed by the Parliament 
Acts of 1911 and 1949. The judicial; functions 
of the House of Lords sprang front the fact that 
it is the highest Court of Appeal for the United 
Kingdom. Only the nine Law Lords and those 
peers who have held judicial appointments hear 
these appeals, which art* presided over by the 
Lord Chancellor. These decisions are final and 
become part of Common Law. In 1949 the Lords 
expressed their desire that peeresses in their own 
right should be allowed to ait In that House. 

The Queen. — We have seen that the Central 
Government is vested in the High Court of 
Parliament or The Queen in Parliament, consist- 
ing of the Queen and the two Houses. The 
Queen’s tenure of the Crown holds for life (unless 
she abdicates); it is hereditary, and it is held by 
statutory right. The Queen is a constitutional 
monarch ; she takes an oath at her Coronation to 
rule according to the laws and customs of the 
people. She is the link binding the United King- 
dom with the independent countries Of the 
Commonwealth (where she is represented by a resi- 
dent Governor-General). The Queen is the fount 
of honour and justice in the realm. She is the head 
of tbe Forces, which are governed by “ Queen's 
Regulations.” She is also head of the Executive, 
that Is all the work of the State is enacted in the 
name and under the authority of the Crown. She 
opens Parliament by reading a speech from the 
Throne In the House of Lords, and this speech, 
for which the Government is responsible, outlines 
the Government’s programme for the session. 
Her assent is necessary before a Bill becomes an 
Act of Parliament. 

The Parties. — We have said that the right of a 
minority to oppose is an. essential of democracy, 
and this idea means that political parties are 
allowed to function. The party system implies ft 
government party (which has the, largest. number 
of candidates) find an opposition known as Her 
Majesty’s Opposition {the leader of which re- 
ceives a salary ). The party system emerged In 
the latter half of the seventeenth century as 
Parliament gained the right. to bo the law-making 
body. The original division. was between Tories 
and Whigs, the former representing broadly 
country interests and emerging from the Cavaliers; 
and the latter broadly representing new interests 
and having their origin in the Roundheads. Thus 
of the three maid political parties today, we may 
say that the Conservative Party’s line of growth 
is from Cavalier to Tory, to Unionist and to 
Conservative ; the Liberal Party’s growth is from 
Roundhead to Whig and now Liberal ; while the 
Labour Party is the youngest of the three. The 
Conservative Party advocates private ownership 
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of land and the means of life and is inclined to 
take a cautious attitude to reform. The Liberal 
Party strongly advocates free trade and also sup- 
ports private enterprise, but initiates and supports 
reform. The Labour Party distrusts private enter- 
prise and looks to State action or nationalisation to 
bring about a better distribution of wealth. In 
1918 the Labour Party broadened its constitution 
to include " all workers by band and brain ” and 
first took office as the Government in 1924, but in 
a minority position. The first Labour Govern- 
ment with a majority of its own was that elected 
in 1945, Each party has a Leader in the House. 
The Leader of the largest party is the Prime 
Minister, and his chief supporting party colleagues 
are the Cabinet. The Leader of the main 
opposition party is the Leader of the Opposition, 
and his leading colleagues form a Shadow Cabinet 
which would comprise his Cabinet in the event 
of his coming into power. The rank and file of 
supporters are called Back Benchers. All parties 
have Whips, who discuss between them the 
arrangement of business and “ whip ” up members 
to vote in support of their party. A “ One-line 
Whip ” means ordinary business. A “ Two-line 
Whip” indicates more important business. A 
“ Three-line Whip " indicates business of first 
importance. 

The Executive. — We must now turn from law- 
making by Parliament to the carrying out of 
the law. The work of applying the law and 
securing obedience is called the executive work 
of the Government. The Executive comprises 
five bodies ; the Queen, the Privy Council, the 
Cabinet, the Government Departments or De- 
partments of State and the Civil Serviee, The 
Queen ns the Head of the State is the nominal 
head of the executive. 

The Privy Council is the Queen’s own Council, 
consisting of over 300 distinguished men drawn 
from all walks of life. Its function is to give 
private advice to the Queen. From it have 
sprung many organs of the constitution. For 
example. Ih; Judiciary or courts of justice have 
grown from the Queen’s Council sitting as a Court 
of Justice, and today the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council is a body of distinguished 
lawyers acting as a Court of Appeal from courts 
of the Commonwealth. Many of our Govern- 
ment Departments have grown from Committees 
of the Privy Council formed for specific tasks, 
for example, finance, education, trade. 

The Cabinet was originally a committee of the 
Privy Council, It consists of the principal 
Ministers of the Crown, and is responsible for 
deciding the policy of the Government on all 
matters affecting the country, whether on foreign 
or home affairs. It has also complete control of 
the Government Departments. It is thus the 
central link in the whole machine of government. 
Presided over by the Prime Minister, it generally 
Includes the Lord President of the Council, the 
Lord Chancellor, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
the leading Secretaries of State, and other 
Ministers at the discretion of the Prime Minister. 
Cabinet meetings are held In secret. The Cabinet 
is responsible for the individual actions of its 
members. This follows from the requirement 
that a Minister’s policy must be in agreement 
with Cabinet policy. Thus the Government have 
a common policy and act as one man. This 
is the meaning of the phrase “Ministerial 
responsibility.” 

: The Prims Minister. — The office of Prime 
Minister, like the existence of the Cabinet, was not 
formally mentioned in law until recent times. He 
is the link between Cabinet and Queen. It is he 
who decides when to advise the Queen to dissolve 
Parliament. He is leader of the Government 
party in the House of Commons and gives a lead 
on policy. A recent writer has pointed out how 
the Constitution has, after long evolution, divided 
the functions of leadership and vested them in 
two personages — a Prime Minister who is tem- 
porary and removable by the will of the electorate 
and the Queen, who, by contrast, embodies the 
principle of continuity. 

The Government Departments. — The work of 
administering the laws is delegated to different 
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Departments according to subject. At: the head 
of each Is a Minister, responsible for his work to 
Parliament, with an Under-Secretary, also a 
member of the Government, We may divide the 
Departments into six groups ; the Defence Ser- 
vices, the Taxing Departments, the , Social Ser- 
vices, the Post Office, Productive Departments 
and others. 

Defence Services and their Supply. — These 
consist of the Board of Admiralty, the Army 
Council ( War Office), the Air Council (Air Ministry), 
the Committee of Imperial Defence, and the 
Ministry of Supply. The responsible heads of 
fighting services are thus civilians, and in this 
way the constitution ensures that the general 
interests are preserved and are not subordinated 
to professional or service interests. A Ministry 
of Defence was established in 1947 responsible for 
the formation of a unified policy for the Armed 
Forces of the Crown ; and a Ministry of Materials 
in 1951, 

The Taxing Departments consists of the Inland 
Revenue, which assesses and collects Income Tax, 
and the Customs and Excise, which collects taxes 
on certain goods when imported into this country 
and . certain commodities produced in this 
country (e.O; beer, liquors), and taxes certain 
transactions (e.g., purchase tax) or activities 
(entertainment tax). 

The Social Services.— Into this important 
group we may put the following 

National Assistance Board , conducts the 
administration of national assistance and non- 
contributory old-age pensions. 

Miniszry of National Insurance operates 
National Health Insurance, administering all 
money benefits thereunder. Old Age Pensions and 
Family allowances. 

Ministry of Pensions operates pensions for 
death or disablement In war (including civilians) 
and the care of disabled and war orphans. 

Ministry of Labour and National Sendee 
operates the Employment Exchanges, the Ap- 
pointments Department, Unemployment Insur- 
ance, Keseftlement, Training of the Disabled, 
Factory Inspection, and Training Centres, 

Ministry of Food purchases food and dis- 
tributes it through the rationing system. 

Ministry of Education.— The education services 
are operated by the local education authorities, 
but the Ministry controls and guides such services. 

Ministry of Hmisiho and Local Government 
deals with housing and new towns, planning and 
control of the use of land, and general oversight 
of the work of Local Government. 

The Post Office employs more staff than any 
other department, and works the posts, tele- 
graphs, telephones, and the Savings Bank. 
Through its 20,000 Post Offices it does a large 
number of tasks, such as paying out pensions and 
family allowances, and issuing wireless licences. 

Productive Departments.— A number of other 
Departments produce essential and useful pro- 
ducts. The Ministry of Supply organises the 
production of armaments and equipment, and the 
Ministry of Works supplies building material. 

Other Departments. — There still remains some 
forty or more other Departments. Twenty of 
these are small and employ only about 15,000 
people between them : they include the Mint, 
the British Museum, the Registry of Friendly 
Societies , etc. The other group includes some of 
the most Important offices : — 

Treasury : controls national finance and 
manages the Civil Service. 

Foreign Office : conducts relations with foreign 
countries. 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries is responsi- 
ble for government activities relating to agriculture 
and fisheries. 

Ministry of Civil Aviation; directs : and 
develops civil aviation and pro vides and operates 
aerodromes. 

Colonial Office manages relations with Colonies. 
Protectorates, protected states, and trusted 
territories. 

Commonwealth Relations Offke : deals with 
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than half the votes after first choices have been 
counted, then second choices are also counted to 
decide who wins. 

Public Corporations. — Government has, es- 
pecially since 1945, applied a process of national- 
isation to certain industries. By that process 
Government becomes the owner of all the shares 
in all or most of the companies' in ■ some .im- 
portant industry. But long before 1945 social 
control had been exercised in regard to essential 
services such as water, gas, electricity, and 
transport by means of the Public Utility Com- 
panies. Before 1939 there were four State- 
controlled public corporations in existence— the 
British Broadcasting Corporation, the Central 
Electricity Board, the London Passenger 
Transport Board, and the Port of London 
Authority. Since 1945 many enterprises have 
been nationalised, the most important being the 
Bank of England, the National Coal Board, the 
British Electricity Authority, the Airways 
Corporation, the Gas Council, and the British 
Transport Commission. These corporations, 
although in charge of national enterprises and 
subject to general governmental policy, are not 
Government Departments and are not staffed 
by Civil Servants. 
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affairs relating to self governing member countries 
of the Commonwealth and S. Rhodesia. 

Ministry of Fuel and Power directs and controls 
the production and consumption of coal, gas, 
and electricity. 

Home Office is responsible for Police, Prisons, 
Aliens, Children, National Eire Service, etc. 

Central Information Office manages government 
and national publicity. 

Prison Commissioners manage Prisons. 

" ' ' Generals’ Department deals with 


Registrar ... 

registration of births, deaths, and marriages, and 


with the Census. 

Department of Scientific and Industrial Research. 

Stationery Office produces all government 
publications and stationery and printing for 
government offices. 

Board of Trade covers certain activities of 
industry and trade, except fuel and power, 
building, agriculture, and food. 

Ministry of Transport controls all forms of 
transport and traffic, road construction and 
maintenance. 

Scottish Department of Agriculture deals with 
agriculture in Scotland. 

Scottish Department of Health directs and 
controls health services in Scotland. 

Welsh Affairs. In 1951 the Home Secretary 
was also given the appointment of Minister for 
Welsh Affairs, with an Under Secretary for that 
purpose. 

The Civil Service consists of all employees in 
the Government Departments. They are em- 
ployed by “ The Crown,” and their salaries are 
authorised annually by Parliament. The em- 
ployees of Public Corporations (like the National 
Coal Board) are not Civil Servants, nor are those 
employed by local authorities. Judges are not 
Civil Servants. The total number of men and 
women in the Civil Sendee (apart from industrial 
workers) at Jauuary 1, 1953, was 6GS.536, 
about 3 per cent, of the total working population, 
and this includes 250,000 non-industrial Post 
Office employees. The net figure of some 420,000 
contrasts with 500.000 during the war. The 
Civil Service (leaving out the postal workers) is 
divided broadly into five classes : the Administra- 
tive; the Executive ; the Professional, Scientific 
and Technical ; the Clerical : and the Messengers. 
Cleaners, etc. The Administrative Class consists 
of the higher administrators (about one out of 
every 100 Civil Servants), who formulate the 
policy to be followed. The Executive classes 
direct the blocks of business which the carrying 
out of that policy entails. 

The Reform oi Parliament.— So long ago as 
1917 a Conference presided over by the Speaker j 
of the House of Commons unanimously approved 
Proportional Representation in the larger boroughs 
and by a majority approved the Alternative Vote 
for the rest. The Alternative Vote appeared in a 
Bill in 1931. But these proposals have not been 
developed, although there have been requests for 
Committees to enquire further into them. Tn ! 
1952 a Select Committee was net up to consider 
means of supervising " delegated legislation " 
c.o., statutory regulations and orders. 

Proportional Representation is a method of 
allocating seats among the parties in accordance 
with the proportion which they receive of the 
total votes cast, so as to ensure the representation 
of minorities. At present the candidate who 
gains the greatest number of votes in a con- 
stituency gains the seat, although it commonly 
happens that the successful candidate polls less 
votes than the combined votes of his opponents. 
The effect of this must he a disproportionate 
reflection of the respective strength of parties 
in the country. Opponents argue that P.R. 

■ eliminates personal contact between voter and 
.candidates because the constituencies under 
that system would have to be so large ; and that 
by favouring small parties would promote 
' political fragmentation of the country > or 
‘’splintering." 

The Alternative Vote. — Under this system an 
\ elector who has to choose from three candidates 
’ could indicate not only his first choice but also 
, his second choice. If no candidate obtains nibre 
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Criminal and Civil Law. — The most obvious 
practical division of English law is Into criminal 
and civil law. Criminal law treats of crimes, 
which may be defined as offences against the 
community, and whose eomihissicm is punished 
by the State, usually by imprisonment or a fine. 
With some exceptions every citizen has a right 1 to 
institute criminal proceedings, but ; in practice 
. this is usually done by the police or other official 
bodies, e.o.. Government Departments, or in the 
case of serious crimes, by the Director of Dublin 
Prosecutions. 

Civil law treats generally of a special relation 
between one citizen and another. To slander 
some one is a civil wrong, and so is a breach of 
eontraet. In such cases the injured party or 
“ plaintiff ” has a civil right of action against the 
other, the “ defendant,” and if successful he will 
be awarded “ damages.” These damages are 
intended as a compensation to the plaintiff, hot 
as a punishment to the defendant (though inci- 
dentally they may he that as well). Often an act 
may be both a crime anti a civil wrong, e.g., an 
assault or the injuring of an innocent pedestrian 
by a drunken motorist. 

An important distinction between criminal and 
civil wrongs is that criminal proceedings, ouee 
started, cannot be abandoned except by per- 
mission of the court. While: civil actions may be 
settled out of court or abandoned by the plaintiff 
at any stage. 

Common Law, Statute Law, and Equity. — 
Common Law,— Another important division of the 
law is that into Common Law, Statute Law. 
and Eouifcy. Common Law is the body Of 
customary or “ case ” Ia%v which has not been 
enacted by Parliament, but which is to be found 
in the judgments of superior courts extending 
back over many hundreds of years. A judge will 
not admit that he “ makes " law. When a 
superior judge has to decide a point of law not 
covered by statute, he refers to ami iss guided by 
the Common Law as embodied in these judgments, 
which constitute “precedents” and are Wading 
upon him. In giving his judgment he does not 
declare what the law shall be. but only enunciates 
what it already is, " 


For example, murder and 

conspiracy are Common Law crimes, arid slander 
a Common Law 


„ tort," or civil; wrong. : Their 

definitions and the law relating to them are judge 
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meat Act, 1911, passed as a result of a constitu- 
tional crisis, a Money Bill, may, after a month, 
become law without the Lords’ approval, and a 
Bill other than a Money Bill if passed by the 
House of Commons in three successive Parlia- 
mentary Sessions. Under the Parliament Act, 
1949, it is possible to secure the enactment of 
legislation, in spite of its rejection by the House 
of Lords, within a period of one year from the 
Second Beading, or nine months from the Third 
Beading in the House of Commons. 

Statute law is supreme in three senses. First, 
it can override or overrule any part of the. Common 
Law, or even its own previous enactments. 
Secondly, there is in theory no limit, not even a 
physical one, to what can be enacted by it; for 
example, it might even be possible to enact that 
a particular man was a woman, or that two and 
two were five, “ for the purposes of the Act.” 
Thirdly, there is no authority which can undo or 
override its enactments except another Act. and 
a duly enacted Act of Parliament can therefore 
never be declared iliegal. There is here a striking 
contrast with Acts of the United States Congress, 
whieh can pass onlv such laws as are by the terms 
of the American Constitution within its powers. 
Law's passed by Congress hare on occasions been 
declared by the TJ.S. Supreme Court to be un- 
constitutional and therefore invalid. 

Equity . — England is peculiar in possessing a 
second judge-made body of civil law known as 
“ canity,” wiiioh is administered in tho civil 
courts concurrently with the Common Law. The 
system originated in the Middle Ages when persons 
seeking relief which the Common Law could not 
give them, invoked the aid of the Chancellor, 
“the keeper of the King’s conscience.” Origin-, 
aiiy the Chancellor’s decisions and those of his 
deputies, delivered in the courts of Chancery , were 
founded more or less on principles of natural 
justice, but in time they became crystallised into 
» body of rules known as “ equity.” These two 
systems continued to be administered in different 
courts until 1873, when it was enacted that the 
civil courts should henceforth administer both 
systems concurrently. " The currents of law and 
equity flow in a single stream, but their waters do 
not mingle.” and a lawyer has still often to con- 
sider the merits of his client’s case both “ in 
equity ” and “ at law.” 

The Chancery Division of the High Court is 
now principally concerned with the matters with 
which the Court of Chancery formerly dealt, that 
is, matters of which the Common Law took no 
cognizance, e.o., trusts, or the specific performance 
of contracts. . ■ A. 'A 

Crime Prevention and Detection. — The primary 
duty of the police is the maintenance of law and 
order and the prevention of crime. They are also 
concerned with the investigation of crimes com- 
mitted. There is no national police force, but 
about forty separate bodies under the immediate 
control of County and other local authorities. 
“ Scotland Yard,” for instance, is not a Central 
Government body, but merely the Criminal 
Investigation Department of the Metropolitan 
Police and does not investigate crimes outside the 
Metropolitan Police Area unless requested to. 
All police forces are, however, under the general 
control of the Home Secretary to ensure that 
conditions of work and pay are comparable 
throughout the country. To qualify for Centra! 
Government grants towards their upkeep, all 
forces are required to maintain a certain level of 
efficiency. 

Crime Investigation and Prosecution. — Every 
citizen has a right to arrest a person whom he sees 
committing a serious offence, but a police officer 
has certain additional powers of arrest. When a 
crime is reportedor suspected, it is the duty of the 
police, or in soma eases of official bodies, to in- 
vestigate the facts. 

It is a presumption of English law that a man 
accused of an offence is innocent until his guilt is 
proved, and this is not considered to be done until 
the prosecution has shown not only that an offence 
has been committed, but that, beyond all reason-* 
able doubt, the prisoner committed it. Otherwise . 
he must be found not guilty and discharged, 
A man may not be tried twice for the same 
offence. 
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The System of English Courts. 

1. Criminal Courts, — 1. Courts of Petty Sess-iom. 
— -At the bottom of the ladder are the Courts of 
Petty Sessions, which can try minor offences 
punishable either by fine or imprisonment, with 
a maximum of six months' imprisonment for one 
offence and twelve months for two or more. 
These courts are presided over by not fewer than 
two local Magistrates, called Justices of the Peace, 
whose office is honorary, and who are appointed 
by the Lord Chancellor on the recommendation 
of the Lord Lieutenant of the County. Some 
officials, e.o., Mayors during their term of office, 
are J.P.’s eas officio. Most J.P.’s are laymen, but 
all Petty-Sessional Courts are assisted by a 
trained magistrate’s clerk, who Is usually a 
solicitor. 

' These courts also act as courts of preliminary 
inquiry to determine whether there is a primu 
facie case (i.e., a case that requires to be answered) 
against an accused which will require his being 
“ indicted ” for trial by jury. This they do by 
taking depositions from witnesses. If they de- 
cide that there is no prime s facie case, the accused 
is discharged ; if that there is such a ease, he is 
committed for trial either to the Quarter Sessions 
or the Assizes. In many of the bigger towns a 
barrister known as a “ Stipendiary Magistrate.” 
is appointed to act as sole and permanent magis- 
trate, and in London there are a number of such 
magistrates known as Metropolitan Police 
Magistrates, 

2. Qmrter Sessions . — These eourts have a, wide 
jurisdiction, but cannot try the most serious 
crimes, e.g., murder, treason, or bigamy t Trial is 
by jury. The courts are of two kinds. Those 
which sit for the county are presided over by 
magistrates for the county ; those for boroughs by 
experienced barristers known as “ Recorders.” 
Courts of Quarter Sessions also hear appeals from 
Petty Sessions. 

3. Courts of Assize . — England and Wales are 
divided into a number of circuits of very ancient 
origin, each comprising a number of Assize towns. 
One or more judges of the High Court go on each 
circuit at least three times a year. Their criminal 
jurisdiction is unlimited, and they also deal with 
such civil cases as can be conveniently dealt with 
locally rather than at the High Court of Justice 
in London. A great many divorce cases are thus 
disposed of. 

The Central Criminal Court, or Old Bailey, an 
it is popularly known, is the seat of the Assizes 
for the City and County of London and certain 
parts of the home counties. Because of the im- 
mense population of this area, the Sessions are held 
once a month, and four courts are: held at a time. 

4. The Court of Criminal Appeal , — This court is 
situated in the Royal Courts of Justice Building in 
London and usually consists of two judges of the 
Queen’s Bench and the Lord Chief Justice. Appeals 
from Quarter Sassions and the Assizes lie to this 
court, which has powers to quash, reduce, or 
augment sentences on appeal. 

5. House of Lords . — An appeal from the Court 
of Criminal Appeal lie3 to the House of Lords. 
This appeal is not, however, of right, and the 
“ fiat ” or permission of the Attorney-General 
must be obtained, 

. The constitution of the House of Lords as a 
judicial body is discussed on another page. 

H. The Civil Courts. — I. The County Court . — 
There are about SOB County Courts in England 
and Wales which are grouped into circuits (not . 
the same as the Assize Circuits!. A County 
Court Judge visits each court at least once a 
month. Broadly speaking, his function is to try 
civil actions when the amount involved is not Over . 
£200, or in some cases £500. 

2. High Court of Justice .— The High Court of 
Justice is one of the two branches, of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature, the. other being the Court 
of Appeal, described below. The High Court 
deals with a 11 civil cases, except those dealt with 
by the County Courts or by the civil side of the 
Assizes. Since 1373 it has been divided into three 
divisions : — 

( 1 ) the Queen’s Bench Division, which is . 

principally concerned ’With Common Law cases 
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(e.O: defamation, breach of promise, damages 

for injuries, or breach of contract) ; 

(2) tixe Chancery Division, whose functions 

have already been outlined : and 

(8) the Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty 

Division, whose title is self explanatory. 

3. The Court of Appeal. — Appeal lies as of right 

from decisions of the County Court and from the 
High Court of Justice to this court. Appeals are 
heard by courts consisting of three appeal judges, 
at the head of whom is the “ .Master of the Boils." 
The court can dismiss an appeal, allow it or make 
a fresh order as the damages or costs, or order a 
new trial. ■ 

4. The House of Lords. — Appeal lies from the 
Court of Appeal to the House of Lords. In some 
eases an appeal may be made without leave,, in 
others leave of the Court of Appeal must be ob- 
tained. Only the “ Law Lords ” (or “ Lords of 
Appeal in Ordinary ”), who are eminent lawyers 
and life peers, and certain other high judicial 
appointees assist when the House of Lords is 
constituted as a judicial body to hear either civil 
or criminal appeals. They are presided over 
by the Lord Chancellor, who Is the head of the 
English Judiciary. While other judges are 
appointed for life, his appointment is a political 
one. and he retains office only during the tenure 
of power of Ids party. He is, of course, always an 
eminent lawyer. 

Judicial Committee of the Privy Council.- This 
is a committee of lawyers, drawn from the Privy 
Councillors, who hear appeals from decisions of 
colonial and ecclesiastical courts. 

Juvenile Courts.-- -This is a special kind of 
Magistrates* Court to deal with accused persons 
under the, age of eighteen. The magistrates 
chosen are specially qualiiied for 1 the work, and 
where possible a woman is appointed as one of 
the three Magistrates who constitute the Court. 
The Court is held in private away from the 
ordinary court room. The object of tile Juvenile 
Court is to Introduce into the trial a plan to reform 
the offender by providing for the care and pro- 
tection which he may need, by removal from 
undesirable surroundings, and by subsequent 
education or training. In these objectives the 
Court has the co-operation of social workers, 
including Probation Officers. 

Probationary Officers are attached to par- 
ticular Courts, sometimes a Magistrates’ . or a 
higher court. Sometimes an offender is not 
sentenced to punishment, but is released, “on 
probation,” that is on the condition that he 
behaves well and follows directions given by the 
Court or by a probation officer. Such an officer 
is a trained man (or woman) who advises, assists, 
and befriends people who have been committed 
to Ms care by a court of law. The probation 
officer, bv his, assessment of the . social back- 
ground of the offender, can advise the court upon 
the wisdom of putting the offender on probation. 
The probation officer by his understanding can 
so befriend an offender as to provide a basis for 
his rehabilitation. He undertakes the "after 
care ” of those released from prison or Borstal 
or approved schools, to which juveniles are sent. 

Legal Aid — The Legal Aid and Advice Act 1049 
provided (on h day to he appointed) a com- 
prehensive scheme of legal aid in civil proceedings 
in all the principal courts of law. from magis- 
trates’ -courts to the House of Lords, to persons 
whose disposable income doea not exceed £420 
a year and. whose disposable capital does not 
exceed £500. " Disposable Income ” is the income 
, after rent, rates, taxes, and other basic charges 
have been met, and “ disposable capital ” will not 
normally be regarded as including the value of the 
house in which a man lives, or his furniture or 
other household possessions. State Interference 
with tbs scheme has been guarded against by 
Placing its administration in the hands of the Law 
Society and the Bar Council. Apart from liti- ; 
.nation, legal advice will be available Irrespective 
i df income similar to that given by the present! 
voluntary Poor Man’s Lawyer service. That part 
of the Act relating to the High Court and Court of • 
Appeal was brought into force on October 2nd, 
14)50. ■ : '. ; 
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OUTLINE OFINDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 

The economic recovery of the country and its 
future welfare hinge so much upon healthy 
relations between employers and employees that 
some of the main aspects of industrial relations 
are here outlined. This account includes a 
description of Trade Unions and their organisation ; 
the different approaches to industrial peace; and 
an indication of ways adopted to promote the 
welfare of the worker and thereby the productivit y 
on which the future of the country depends. ; 

The Working Population. — The total working 
population In 1952 Was some 23 millions, sixteen 
millions being men, and about 7 millions women. 
Split up into the three main .categories, there 
were over 4 millions in the basic industries ; over 
8 millions in manufacturing industries; and 
over 9 millions in other industries, in the pro- 
fessions, and in public administration. In the 
basic industries there were 1,751,000 in transport, 
etc., 1,102,000 in agriculture anil fishing, and 

771.000 in coal-mining. In the manufacturing 
industries there were 4,210.000 in metals, en- 
gineering, and vehicles industries (nearly half the 
total of those in manufacturing industries) and 

997.000 in textiles (the next highest). In the 
third Category 1,422,000 were engaged in building 
and contracting, and 3,921,000 were engaged in 
professional, financial, and miscellaneous service; 
the latter number did not include 027,000 In 
national Government Service and 740,000 in 
Local Government, Service. At the beginning of 
1052 the unemployed represented about Vi per 
cent, of the total number of employees. 

Government and Industry. — In 1947 the Govern- 
ment decided that It was necessary to plan the 
nation’s economic recovery and that ft was-, 
therefore their responsibility to day down the 
national tasks. To make planning on » national 
scale a success it was essential that Government 
and Industry should be able to consult each other , 
and an Economic. Planning Board was set up 
consisting of representatives of both sides of 
industry and of the Government Departments 
concerned. The Board meets under the direction 
of the Government's Chief Planning Officer, who 
thus lias direct contact witli both sides of industry 
for his vital work of advising the Government. 

The National Production Advisory Council.— TV. 
secure that Britain’s economic planning is on 
democratic lines it was appreciated that the- under- 
standing and co-operation of those expected to 
carry it out must be sought from the beginning. 
Among the more important permanent bodies 
which exist to see that this is done is Tile National 
Production Advisory Council on Industry, which 
meets under the eh&irnbaiship t f ) i 
of the Exchequer, with representatives' of both 
sides of industry and of the Government Depart- 
ments concerned. As its name denotes. V ine 
Council covers the problem of industrial produc- 
tion. 

The National Joint Advisory Council. — While 
the Production. Council just described deals .with 
the wider problem of production, the Joint 
Advisory Council, under the chairmanship of the 
Ministry of Labour, is chiefly concerned with all 
matters affecting the relations between employers 
and workers. These two bodies and the Eco- 
nomic Planning Board ensure that a two-way 
channel of advice and information is open between 
the Government and both sides of industry. 

: Regional Boards for Industry.— This machiner;. 
of. consultation has its regional side: to enable 
it to be fuliv informed i for the solution: of loisrl 
problems, There are. .therefore • ten Regional 
Boards for Industry in England and -Wales and a 
Scottish Board for Industry. The Local Em- 
ployment Gommittees with a membership : of 
employers and workers have existed since 1917. 
and assist the work of the Local Employment 
Exchanges to which they are attached. 

Employers’ Organisations.— The British Em- 
: ployers’ Confederation, together with ; the Trade 
Union Congress, have long been recognised aa the 
; authoritative, means of bousdltation between:: fijes: 7 
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Government and organised employers and work- t restricting the hours of work of women and young 


people. The membership, of the Confederation 
consists of the national federations in industries 
employing approximately 70 per cent, of the 
total industrial population of the country. 
The Confederation has represented British 
employers at the International Labour Organi- 
sation since that organisation was set up in 1911). 

Trade Unions are a British institution with a 
long history during which they have changed so 
much that it is difficult to find a final definition. 
The Webbs defined a Trade Union as “ a con- 
tinuous association of wage earners for the purpose 
of maintaining or improving the conditions of 
their working lives.” But Trade Unions bring 
together other than wage earners, and their work 
now goes beyond the scope of the definition. 
Besides being concerned in protecting the weaker 
members of the community, the- Unions have 
participated not only in Joint Production Councils, 
but in the Industrial Councils assisting in the 
direction of the economic life of the nation. The 
Unions have responded to the demands made 
upon them by the community and have deepened 
their outlook by an increasing sense of social 
responsibility. During the war, the leading 
Unions were consulted on many important matters 
of policy, and Mr. Ernest Bevin, a leading trade 
unionist, was appointed to the post of Minister 
of Labour. The community’s welfare depends 
on British industry’s power to export sufficient 
goods to pay for food and raw material, and the 
Unions are partners in the national task of 
promoting efficiency. 

A Modern Definition.— A definition of present- 
day trade unionism is suggested by Dr. N. Barou 
in his book British Trade Unions in .the following 
terms. ” A trade union is a continuous voluntary 
association of wage-, salary-, and fee-earners for 
the following purposes : (a) for maintaining and 
improving the conditions of their working lives 
through the regulation of their relations . with 
employers and provision of services and benefits ; 
(6) for the regulation of the relations of the two 
groups within the State in matters of mutual 
concern ; and (c) for the participation of wage- 
and salary-earners as an organised group of 
producers in the life of the nation.” The reference 
to fee-earners in this definition does not identify 
very clearly any group of organisable persons. 
We may say briefly that a Union is a permanent 
organisation of people whose livelihood is based 
upon a contract of employment. 

Trade Unions and National Production. — It was 
upon the advice of the Trades Union Congress 
during the early years of the Second World War, 
that the mechanism of war production was re- 
organised, and a National Production Advisory 
Council (referred to in an ’earlier paragraph) 
instituted. After the War most of the Joint 
Production Committees operating at the work- 
shop level in thousands of firms collapsed -, but : 
in 1947 the need for increased production, being 
as great as ever, they were revived. The number 
of workers covered by these Committees is 
estimated at over 3j millions in workshops, 
collieries, shipyards, and elsewhere. In the 
words of the President of the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union : “ The J.P.C.s ... have i 

released , the latent dynamic factor of the workers’ I 
initiative and brought into play the almost '■ 
inexhaustible reserves of knowledge, experience, j 
inventive capacity and practical genius of . the 
industrial worker." , ! 

Collective Bargaining.— The wages and con- 
ditions of more than half the workers of the 
country are settled by machinery voluntarily set 
up by agreement between employers’.oi’gaifigatlons 
and Trade Unions for this purpose. These 
''collective agreements although not legal contracts 
are honoured by both sides, They . cover not 
only wages, but hours and overtime, holidays, 
training, relations between management and 
workers, procedure . for Avoiding disputes, etc. 
Trade Unions have preferred this collective 
bargaining with employers under a voluntary 
system rather than seek protective legislation, 
although legislation has been framed in certain 
necessary circumstances, such as the Factory Acts 



children. 

Voluntary Negotiations on Wages,’ — The pro- 
cedure for wage and other negotiations in the 
primary industries varies with the industry and 
often depends on long-established practice or 
custom. Thus in the building industry there 
has been a National Joint Council since 1920, In 
some other industries — for example, engineering 
and shipbuilding — joint conferences are called 
when a demand is formulated by either side., A 
Joint National Negotiating Committee was set 
up in the coal-mining industry in 1943, with a 
National Reference Tribunal which adjudicates 
where the Committee cannot agree. 

Joint Industrial Coxmcils. — These Councils offer 
a pattern of voluntary negotiating machinery. 
This is a system whereby in an industry there arc 
national and district councils and works com- 
mittees composed of representatives of employers 
and workers to discuss and reach agreement on 
subjects of joint concern. The basis of i he 
system is the recognition of organisation on the 
one side through employers’ associations and on 
the other through Trade Unions. The system 
was recommended by the Whitley Committee on 
Relations between Employers and Employed, 
appointed by the Government in 1916. and their 
recommendations were accepted by the Govern- 
ment not only for industry, but for the public, 
services. About 100 J.l.C.’s were formed after 
the first world war and a large number of Works 
Committees were also formed: but after a tunc 
many of these bodies ceased to operate. The 
second world war bringing a fresh challenge and 
need to organise industrial relations on a sound 
basis, led to a revival of J.l.C.’s and there are now- 
over one hundred of these bodies. They vary 
considerably in structure, In degree of authority 
within the Industry, and in the nature and extent 
of their activities. The industries concerned in- 
clude wool, hosiery, boots and shoes, chemicals 
and branches of retail distribution. The Whitley 
system had always been successfully applied in the 
Civil Service. 

Wages Councils. — In addition to these volun- 
tary methods the Wages Council Act of 1945 
formed, by law, in certain industries. Councils 
composed of equal numbers of employers and 
work people and a number of independent 
members to fix minimum wages, enforceable by 
law. They may also advise the Minister of Labour 
on training, recruitment, and working conditions 
in the industry. The Act thus greatly extended 
the powers of the old Trade Boards whieb had been 
set up under an Act of 1.009 to deaf with 
” sweated ’’ trades. There are now over 'fifty 
Wages Councils. Special legislation has been 
necessary to regulate wages in three industries: 
agriculture, catering, and road haulage. About 
30 per cent, of insured workers are covered by 
statutory wage regulations as distinct from volun- 
tary systems of negotiation which cover some 
30 per cent, of the workers. 

Methods o£ Settling Disputes.— It must be 
remembered that the majority of disputes are 
settled by direct negotiation. It has been one of 
the objects of Trade Unions to devise machinery 
for peacefully settling disputes which cannot be 
resolved directly, and the two main methods have 
been conciliation and arbitration. The agree- 
ments '.in’ many industries frame procedure for 
settling disputes, including systems of arbitration, 

Conciliation and Arbitration.-— The State has 
consistently increased its powers to bring about 
peaceful conclusions to industrial disputes. The 
Ministry of Labour has an Industrial Relations 
Department and employs Conciliation Officers, 
who can assist both parties to settle differeneesin a 
friendly way if their help is invited. ... Under the 
Industrial Courts Act of 1910 an independent 
tribunal was established to which disputes can be 
referred. Its. decisions are not enforceable bylaw, 
but only rarely have its findings not bee n accepted . 
This Court is a permanent one consisting of repre- 
sentatives of employers and workers and some 
independent members. Many industries prefer 
their own arbitration machinery (for example, the 
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Organisation of Unions. — A craft- union is a 
“ horizontal ” one which embraces all the shilled 
workmen of a single trade, so that it includes 
workers of a particular kind in many industries. 
An industrial union on the other hand is a “ ver- 
tical ” one since it takes in all workers in a 
particular industry whatever their trade or 
skill. Many of the craft unions have opened 
their membership to less skilled workers closely 
allied to their work. Thus some craft unions 
have closely approximated to industrial unions. 
The National Union of Mineworkers comes 
nearest to being the industrial union which 
its title denotes. Craft unions and industrial 
unions have existed side by side in a given 
industry or service. For instance, in the rail- 
way service there arc three unions, one an in- 
dustrial union catering for the workers in and 
about the railways, a union of railway clerks and 
a union of locomotive engineers. Craft unions 
and industrial unions are able to co-operate in 
several Federations such as the Federation of 
Building Trades Operatives and the Confederation 
of Shipbuilding Unions: and the T.U.O. is 
encouraging the growth of Federations. Federa- 
tions like the Fruiting and Kindred Trades 
Federation consist of craft unions acting together 
for certain common purposes. A further kind of 
union which has grown rapidly is the general 
union. Of this tyre, the Transport and General 
Workers Union is the largest. It is a characteristic 
of the general union that alongside a large body 
of workers engaged in a special industry, the 
remainder come from a multitude of trades. 

Tbo Trades Uuion Congress was founded at 
Manchester in 11508. It formulates the general 
economic and social policy of the trade-union 
movement, promotes trade-union education, re- 
solves inter-union disputes and represents the 
movement internationally. A Trade Union in 
affiliating to the T.U.O. does not yield up any of 
its independence. The unions affiliated are 
divided into nineteen trade groups, each of which 
has allocated to it a numl>er of seats on the 
General Council of 33 members. But- the election 
of these representatives is undertaken by a general 
vote at Congress. 

Trades Council are the local counterpart of the 
T.U.O. composed of delegates elected by affiliated 
union branches. They have been in existence 
for nearly a hundred years. Some of the Councils 
have Committees specially concerned in the 
organisation of women workers. The Councils 
appoint, representatives to such bodies as Local 
Employment Committees, Insurance Advisory 
Committees, and Hospital Management Com- 
mittees. The potential scope of their activities 
has thus been widened by the growth of the 
Welfare State. In England and Wales the 
trades councils are grouped into twenty-three 
federations: and the T.U.O. has developed 
regional machinery. 

The Future of Trade Union Development,— -The 
following possibilities have teen discussed of 
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Bailway Staff, the Coal-mining Industry, the Civil 
Service). Both employers and workers take the 
honourable obligation to accept arbitration 
decisions very seriously, and very rarely is an 
arbitration award repudiated. In addition, the 
Ministry can appoint, if this course is likely to be 
more successful, single arbitrators, or it can set 
up a Board of Arbitration to settle a particular 
dispute. The Ministry can also hold a Court of 
Intjuiry. in order to establish impartially the 
facts and causes of a dispute, and by thus clarify- 
ing them pave the way for a settlement. 

Compulsory Arbitration. — In 1940 a system of 
compulsory arbitration was introduced bv a 
war-time Order. This order prohibited strikes 
and lock-outs unless the difference laid been 
reported to the Minister of labour and had riot 
been referred by him for settlement, within three 
weeks. It was abolished in 1950 as unsuitable 
for peace-time. 

Strikes and Lock-outs. — Negotiating machinery 
is not perfect — in common with other things in 
life— and arbitration, despite great goodwill, is 
not invariably successful. In the last resort 
therefore a strike may break out, or the employers 
may lock-out the workers. The unofficial strike 
may be due to imperfect liaison between the 
leaders of a Trade Union and the second level of 
officials who are nearer to the rank and die. 

Membership of Unions. —The aggregate mem- 
bership of Trade Unions in the United King- 
dom at tiie end of 1951 (recorded by official ilgures 
issued by the Ministry of Labour in November 
1952) was about, 9.430.000. This was slightly 
more than the total at the end of 1950. The 
total number of trade unions known to have been 
in existence at the end of 1951 in the U.K. was 
704. Thirty-two unions had a total membership 
of nearly 71 million members, and seventeen of 
these had a total membership of nearly hi million 
members or 00 -5 per cent, of the total member- 
ship of all unions. There are still nearly -100 
unions with fewer than 1,000 members each, and 
most of these have fewer than 500 members. 

The following table gives in thousands the in- 
dustrial distribution of trade-union membership 
at the end of 1951 : — 

Thousands 

General Labour Organisations . . 2,14(5 

Agriculture, Forestry, and Fishing . 1 72 

Coal Mining 807 

Other Mining and Quarrying . . 8 

Treatment of Nou-Metalliferous Miu- 
iug Products other than Coal . . 3(5 

Chemical and Allied Trades . . 20 

Metal Manufacture, Engineering, Ship- 
building, Electrical Goods Vehicle 
and Other Metat Trades . . . 1.703 

C-otton 239 

Other Textiles and Textile Finishing . 183 

Leather. Leather Goods, and Fur . 18 

Clothing (except Boots and Shoes) . 143 

Boots, Shoes, Slippers, etc. . . 98 

Food, Drink, and Tobacco Manufacture 09 

Manufactures of Wood and Cork. . 128 

Paper and Printing .... 207 

Other Manufacturing Industries . . 13 

Building and Contracting . . . 486 

Gas, Electricity, and Water . . 38 

Hallways ...... 563 

Other Transport and Communication 
(excluding General Labour Unions) . 453 

Distributive Trades .... 398 

Insurance, Banking, and Finance , 97 

National Government Service . . 355 

Local Government Service . . . 405 

Education 317 

Other Professional and Business Ser- 
vices . : 107 

: Theatres. Cinemas, Sports, etc. ; . . 87 

Other Sendees .... 2 

_ . , „ . _ . . officers and members : ami that it, should attract 

Evolution of Unions. — The total membership higher attendances at branch meetings by (spread-" 
of Trade Unions at the end of 1951 was the highest big knowledge about the conduct of meetings, aie 
ever recorded. By amalgamation the number of sifting of business, and the most attractive ways 
unions has decreased from 1,032 in 1937 to 704 of holding discussions, 
in 1951, and at the same time the total member- 
ship lias increased from 6,842,000 members to The International Confederation of Free Trade 
9,480,000. - Unions claims a members!: ip of some 62 millions 
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in sixty different countries, and among its aims schemes, and numerous other matters ; and they 
is the establishment of an international organise- try to meet the constant demand for information 
tlon composed of free and democratic Trade Unions, by workers on the use of the soeial services, on 
independent of any external domination ; and housing problems, legal problems, and indeed on 
the constitution appears to have been designed personal problems of all kinds. This growth of 
to avoid the organisation being dominated by humanism in industry has been fostered over 
any of the larger trade-union centres. One of its many years by the Industrial Welfare Society, 
main tasks is assistance to the weaker unions in which offers its services to industry in numerous 
the undeveloped countries in S, America, Asia, ways. It gives technical advice on specific 
and Africa. Besides this International Con- problems like absenteeism, apprentice training, 
federation there are a number of International works magazines, convalescent homes, co-partner- 
I'rade Secretariats, like the Miners’ International ship schemes, factory seating, formation of- fore- 
told the International Association Of Textile men’s associations and works committees, and 
Workers, although they are mainly European m scores of allied problems. 

composition. These International Trade Score- „=fjr. 

tariats work closely with the Confederation, while Industrial Psychology, — The National Institute 
maintaining their full autonomy. of Industrial Psychology has taken an active part 

in the development of that branch of knowledge 
The International Labour Organisation collects in this country. There have been three main 
facts about labour and industrial conditions and lines along which the subject has developed, 
formulates minimum international standards. It During the first phase, after the First World War, 
is an association of states and is controlled by hours of work, physical conditions, fatigue, and 
representatives of Governments and of Employers’ working methods were studied. In the second 
and Workers’ Organisations. Its purpose is to phase the psychology of individual differences: 
promote social justice throughout the world, and was found to explain variations in capacity and 
it aims to eliminate international trade rivalries aptitude, and out of this developed vocational 
based on bad social conditions. It thus aims to guidance, the selection and placing of workers 
make social progress more general and more sure, and their systematic training in working methods. 
The organisation consists of the International Finally, came a phase characterised by emphasis 
Labour Conference, the Governing Body, and the on social psychology, in which problems of morale 
International Labour Office. Each State sends and the social atmosphere of work came into 
four delegates to the Conference, two rapre- greater prominence. The National Institute of 
senting the Government and the other two repre- Industrial Psychology has taken an active part 
seating respectively the employers and the workers in ali these phases of development. Studies in 
of the country. A large number of Conventions fatigue led to re-arrangements in the hours of 
and Recommendations have been adopted relating work and the introduction of rest pauses. Those, 
to unemployment, hours of work, holidays with in turn, called attention to measures for relief of 
pay, the employment of women and children, boredom and monotony; and lighting, heating, 
safety and welfare, colonial labour, conditions of and ventilation were studied. The Institute has 
employment at sea, etc. Both British employers evolved a technique for advising young people on 
and workers with their long experience of collective, the type of work for which they are best fitted; 
negotiation have been able to play a very im- and similar methods have been adopted for 
portent part in leading to a successful conclusion selecting workers for industry. Morale, leader- 
difficult discussions in the International Labour ship, and the attitudes of those concerned are now 
Organisation. This work, which commenced in recognised as being of great importance, and. 
1919, has proved one of the most successful research on these factors has led to improvements 
adventures in international co-operation. , •: in the selection and training of supervisory and 

'i/h':!': executive staff. 

Industrial Welfare. — The Industrial Revolution, 

which began in Britain about 1750, brought Training Within Industry. — This system of 
appalling conditions in factory and mine for vocational training was devised in the United 
men, women, and children. They worked long States during the war to facilitate war-time 
hours, six days a week, under unhealthy and industrial expansion. The foremen of a firm 
dangerous conditions ; and the rates of sickness, attend a course of instruction and then return 
accident, and death were very high. The first to their factory in order to teach the methods to 
effective Factory Act, in 1833, established Factory the rest of the staff. The courses are divided 
Inspectors, and this Act was followed by many into three parts — job instruction, job relations, 
others containing safeguards against the in- and job methods. The first teaches foremen 
creasing dangers of industry — for example, how to teach workers the test way to approach 
manufactures involving the use of lead or their job. The second instructs foremen in 
phosphorus, and work which causes workmen to the best manner of handling those who are 
contract anthrax, The age at which children subordinate to them, on principles of human 
might start work was raised repeatedly. In the relations and consideration for the individual, 
present century Welfare Orders have been intro- Tire third course deals with the best method of 
dueed ensuring the provision of drinking-water, organising the work to be done. Each of these 
washing accommodation, seats, milk for those courses requires about ten hours of instruction, 
working at dangerous processes, and other aids Over 3,000 firms are. making use of these methods, 
toeomfortaudhealth. All workers under eighteen which are sponsored by the Ministry of ..Labour, 
must now be medically examined before entering The Council of the Organisation for European 
a factory. The average working week for all Economic Co-operation considered the results of 
workers is now from forty-four to forty-five hours. T.W.I, so important that it advised the Inter- 
national Labour Office to organise courses for 
Humanism in Industry. — That “people mat- European nations interested. The President of 
ter,” that the health and happiness of Workers the T.W.I. Foundation in the United States Isas 
is of primary importance has thus been increas- said that he does not know how to make a cake, 
iugly adopted as a guiding principle in the last but he would undertake to provide a method by 
few decades in industry. Mechanical factors are which any wife could explain cake-making to her 
no longer the only arbiters. .-Is a result, per- husband with the certainty that if he followed it 
somiel and welfare departments are now common he would produce a cake identical with hers. 

In industrial organisations. Fortified by ad- 

vanctng researches into all questions of Industrial Wage Incentive Schemes.— The development of 
health and psychology, these departments strive our export trade has to be achieved under highly 
to maintain the health and morale of all workers competitive conditions, and this can only be 
in their care. By careful methods of recruitment done if costs in British industry are kept down . 
and selection they ensure, as far as possible, that and efficiency steadily improved. The need'for 
the most appropriate men and women are chosen reduced costs and, increased output becomes even 
for different testes ; and by applying the base more urgent with the- diversion of labour to the 
methods of training they ensure that paten- defence programme. Reduced costs need not 
tiai aptitudes and skill are fully evoked and mean a smaller wage packet; in fact, earnings 
devoted to the task. These special departments can be increased with increases in output by 
may be concerned with questions of h f gane. me u < Although the 

billeting, sports, use of leisure, canteens, music at most common 'form of wage payment is that 
work, assistance for house purchase, pension based on a time rate, it -is recognised that a 
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standard time-rate wage by itself does not take 
account of varying ability and effort. A strong 
movement has therefore developed towards j 
adopting methods of pay which recognise in- 
dividual ability and effort. Opposition has, been 
gradually diminished by safeguards to protect 
the workers' position. Among these safeguards, 
which are so important, is first that a prerequisite 
for satisfactory working is joint consultation 
between employers and work-people. It is 
essential that the operatives who are to work 
under a scheme should understand its nature 
and purpose and be consulted at all stages of 
carrying the scheme out. Among specific safe- 
guards which have been adopted is the arrange- 
ment whereby, whatever the earnings may be 
under any system, of payment by results, there 
is a guarantee of the basic time- wage for the 
period worked. On the organisational side it has 
been found to be important that materials and 
work should flow evenly and that the number of 
workers at any stage should be properly adjusted 
to the productive balance of the plant as a whole. 
Great care is needed too to ensure that increased 
output is not obtained at the expense of the 
quality of the product, or at the cost of excessive 
fatigue or strain upon the worker. 

Payment by Results on an Individual Basis. — 
The most common of the schemes of payment by 
results is what is called straight piecework, 
namely payment of a uniform price per unit of 
production. But difficulties in ojierating what 
at first seems so simple a system led to the 
evolution of systems which adjusted the wage cost 
per unit as output increased. The working out 
of various systems has led to a more scientific 
study of wages in relation to output. The two 
hest-known systems adopted in Great Britain are 
the Halsey (sometimes called the Weir) and the 
Rowan. Both svstems, in their original form, 
are so arranged that the wages cost per unit of 
production, to the employer, falls as output 
increases, while the hourly rate of workers’ 
earnings Increases (but not in proportion to the 
increased output). 

Payment by Reralts— Collective.-— Nowadays 
collective schemes are common, the total earnings 
of the group determined by results being divided 
on an agreed basis. Sometimes a whole depart- 
ment or a whole establishment may be remuner- 
ated on some collective system — the simplest 
lining a bonus based upon an output in excess of 
a standard. Under a scheme known as the 
Prfestman-Atkinson System of Co-operative 
Production a standard output per man-hour Is 
calculated based on actual output achieved prior 
to the introduction of the scheme. Whereas the 
majority of schemes are designed to stimulate 
production, a primary object of other schemes is 
not increased production as such but a reduction 
in production costs made possible by increased 
productivity without proportionate increase in 
overhead costs. Special systems of incentive 
payment include task work, the commission 
system, and profit sharing. The first system 
offers rates for work done over the quantity 
stated. The commission system is applicable to 
certain classes of workers such as commercial 
travellers, insurance agents, and hairdressers. 
Under profit sharing employees receive a share in 
the profits. “ Industrial Co-partnership ” is a 
term applied to schemes which enable the workers 
to acquire, on specially favourable terms, shares 
of other capital of the business employing them. 
Such schemes give the worker a stronger sense of 
participating with management in a joint enter- 
prise. 

Work Measurement. — Since, in all wage- 
incentive schemes it is so desirable that calcula- 
tions should be based on the most- accurate data 
available, there has been in recent years a growth 
in detailed aud systematic observations of the 
. effect of piece prices and standard times of work, 
ThL process is known as Work Study. Quits 
» f <»’ fro n providing a isis foriu nth * ht te 
it has afforded valuable information on the 
organisation of work, improving both methods 
and production planning. Two of the . most 
important elements ' In Work Study are Time 
Stadias and Motion .Studies. 'Thefirst determines 


time required for a particular task, and the second 
tries to find the most efficient way of doing a 
task. 

Holidays with Pay.— Up to so recent a date as 
1938 paid holidays were not required by statute 
jii this country, and it was somewhat anomalous 
that at that, date this country, which had led the 
advance in safeguarding public health, should 
have been behind so many other countries. We 
have now overtaken that position. When the 
Amulree Committee examined the subject in 1938 
they estimated that broadly only two- fifths of all 
employed' people were provided with holidays with 
pay. By 19-18, however, it was estimated by the 
British Tourist and Holidays Board that out of a 
total population in England and Wales of 4‘M 
millions there was a holiday potential of 87 mil- 
lions. This was partly due to the Holidays with 
Pay Act 1938. which empowered, all authorities- 
(such as Trade Boards), which fix holidays, to pro- 
vide for holidays with pay. The fact that holidays 
can now lie taken by so many ..people creates a 
new problem and offers great opportunities. We 
are fortunate to have those societies which arc 
described in the section relating to the " Citizen. 
Outdoors’’ on p. 144. The National Parks Act 
1.949 opened new prospects in the use of leisure, 
providing for National Parks in England and 
Wales and for Long-distance Routes for walking 
{see “General Information”), The Council for 
the Promotion of Field Studies has four centres for 
the study of the natural history of the region by 
the amateur as well as the student. 

The Employment Exchanges of the Ministry 
of Labour (of which there are over 1.000 through- 
out the country) provide a service for bringing 
together employers wanting workers and men and 
women looking for employment. This employ- 
ment service is there to help not only the worker 
who is unemployed but also workers in employ- 
ment. It is as ready to give advice and assist- 
ance in obtaining other employment to the 
worker whose present job is coming to an end, or 
who for various reasons may wish to change his 
job, as it ia to the worker who is unemployed. 

Appointments Offices of the Ministry of Labour 
offer a specialist employment sendee for pro- 
fessional and managerial or senior executive posts. 
Appointments Offices are at London U-t> Tavi- 
stock Square, W.C'.l); Manchester (Ayfoun 
Street, Manchester, 1) ; and Glasgow (450 Sauchie- 
hall Street, Glasgow). At these Offices are ex- 
perienced officers who can give advice about 
careers in professions and business, or advice to 
older people about changes of jobs. There arc 
also special Employment 'Exchanges in other 
towns for trainee executive posts and for advice 
on careers, . : 

Technical and Scientific Register.— This is an 
employment and careers advice sendee centralised 
in London (Almack House,. 28 King .St., St. 
James’s Square, London, S.W.ll for scientists, 
technologists,,: professional engineers, architects, 
and surveyors. 

Other Services of the Ministry of Labour. — The 
youth : Employment Service gives advice to 
young people on choice of work, and advises them 
in their; early years of employment. For the 
help of disabled persons there is a Disablement 
Resettlement Officer at every Employment Ex- 
: change.' Workers who have had a serious illness (or 
c cidenfc) may v i a period of graduated re< w 
dltioning before they • can confidently resume 
work, arid they dnay need expert advice .as .to tlie 
most suitable kind of work to take up Iff, hey- have 
to change their job and these services are :p». 
vided by the: Ministry's. Industrial - Rehabilitation..: 
Units, of which . there :are now:: fourteen.: in, the 

vcmtrj '1 v i> i- also a t Tver; leut 1 ratio i 
ir nin Bel me o hel. b bodied men m;l 
women to train for - skilled . work in the under- 
m Mined i , adej . 

Careers. -There arc pamphlet* (which may be 
bought for a. few pence or seen at the Employment 
Exchange ;f)fHce);.:oh over-fifty careers. A-sum- ; 
umr; of careers information Is given in * book 
(published by the Stationers Office is, Sri.) 
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entitled Careers Gui le : Opportunities in the 
.Professions and in Business Management. In- 
formation about teaching is contained in a leaflet 
Notes for the Intending Teacher, to be obtained 
free from the Ministry of Education, 11 Bryanston 
Square, London, W.l. 


OUTLINE o! the BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 

The Commonwealth is a free association of 
eight sovereign, independent States— the United 
Kingdom, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa, India, Paidatan, and Ceylon— together 
with certain dependencies. Southern Rhodesia 
is, as it were, a junior partner in the Common- 
wealth, as the United Kingdom retains full 
responsibility for its external affairs, although it 
is a self-governing Colony having full responsibility 
for its internal affairs (with the exception that 
United Kingdom approval is required for legisla- 
tion affecting the African population). The 
United Kingdom, Australia, New Zealand, and the 
Union of South Africa ha% r e dependencies for which 
they are ' Independently responsible. So vast 
and. complex an association has not been easy to 
define with precision. For a long time the term 
“ British Empire ’’ was used, and the self-govern- 
ing countries (other than the United Kingdom) 
were called “ Dominions.” These terms: have 
now given place to ” Commonwealth ” or “ Com- 
monweal !:h of Nations” and “Members of the 
Commonwealth,” The last term describes the 
eight sovereign .countries named in the opening 
of this paragraph. Other parts of the .Common-, 
wealth, such as Colonies, while they may be des- 
cribed as “ Commonwealth countries ” are not 
Members of the Commonwealth. 

The Nature oi the Commonwealth.— The Com- 
monwealth is not a federation, for there is no 
central government, defence force, or judiciary, 
and. there are no rigid obligations or commitments 
between them. Nor .is it a contractual associa- 
tion like the United Nations. Like the United 
Kingdom itself the Commonwealth of Nations has 
no written constitution. But all its members 
have a broad community of interests, and they 
are bound together by a common sense of ideals 
and' by a common interest in the maintenance 
of peace, freedom, and security. Although the 
Commonwealth includes about a quarter of the total 
population of the world about three-quarters of the 
Commonwealth's people live in India. The White 
population of the Commonwealth is between one- 
seventh and an eighth of the whole. The diversity 
is further illustrated in religion, for the Common- 
wealth includes over 300 million Hindus, 100 million 
Moslems and 80 million Christians. The same 
variety appears in climate and natural resources. 
But in spite of diversities of race, religion , language, 
and tradition, members share a common political 
heritage which has given rise to a broadly common 
•patter? of institutions. 

The Common Heritage.-— All members hive 
certain: important constitutional features in 
common. They are parliamentary democracies, 
their laws being made with the consent of a freely 
elected parliament after 'discussion there. The 
government holds office because it has the support 
of a majority in that : parliament. Ministers, 
who must be members of parliament, are collec- 
tively responsible for the actions of the executive 
and must answer in parliament for all govern- 
mental administration. These salient : constitu- 
tional features are similar to those described 
above in the Outline of Central Government. 
With Only two exceptions the Parliaments of 
Commonwealth countries have two chambers. 
The lower houses are elected by secret ballot on 
a basis of adult suffrage, and they, have the power 
of the purse, since they alone can originate or 
amend financial legislation. 

The Sovereign 'and the Commonwealth. — -At 
the head of each of the parliaments of the Common- 
wealth— -except that of the Republic of India — - 
is the Queen, in whose name the administration is 
carried on. The Queen's- legislative power is a 
formality— she reigns, though she does not rule ; 
but she provides the element of continuity in the 
administration. The Queen is, therefore. Queen 


of the United Kingdom, Canada, Australia 
New Zealand, South Africa, Pakistan, and Ceylon, 
and she is the symbol of their free association in 
the Commonwealth. India, being a republic 
with a President as Head of State, does not. owe 
allegiance to the Queen, but. accepts her as the 
symbol of the free association of the member 
nations of tha Commonwealth and as such the 
Head of the Commonwealth. The Queen has, 
therefore, in the seven countries named above, a 
relationship with the individuals comprising each 
country ami also a relationship with the nation 
as a collective entity. In the case of India she 
has only the latter relationship. 

The Commonwealth in the World.— The 
Commonwealth as a whole, including the depen- 
dent territories, covers roughly speaking a quarter 
of tire world’s land surface and contains about a 
quarter of its population. The nations vary 
widely as has been explained, not only hi size, 
background, geographical position, race, religion, 
language, but also in composition of population, 
industrial growth, and world importance. It is 
natural, therefore, that the approach of the differ- 
ent countries to international questions should 
vary, and on particular occasions they have voted 
on opposite sides in the United Nations. The 
entry of the three Asian countries — India and 
Pakistan in 1947 and Ceylon in 1948 — into the 
Commonwealth has brought new influences and 
outlook into the councils of the nations. Accept- 
ing the democratic traditions of the Commonwealth 
as their own, the new partners stand as an essen- 
tial bridge between Asia and the West. Australia , 
too, as a country which is of the West hut not in 
it. in the East but not of it. is also a valuable in- 
terpreter between the two. Similarly, Canada 
because of her geographical position can act as 
interpreter between the United Kingdom and the 
United States. 

Status of Member Nations. — The subordination 
of the Dominions, as they were then called, to 
the United Kingdom had ceased for all practical 
purposes many years before that fact was embodied 
in the Statute of Westminster, 1931. The 
recognition of a situation already existing was 
made in the following words : 

It is in accord with the established consti- 
tutional position that no law hereafter made 
by the Parliament of the United Kingdom 
shall extend to any of the said Dominions as 
part of the law of that Dominion otherwise 
than at the request and with the consent of 
that Dominion. 

The United Kingdom Government cannot de- 
clare war or make peace for another Member of 
the Commonwealth of Nations or determine Its 
foreign or fiscal policy. And that is true, of 
course, of every Member of the Commonwealth of 
i Nations with regard to every other Member, 
j They make their own laws and they decide their 
! own policies. Now that the independence of 
I Members of the Commonwealth Is no longer In 
[ question there is a growing consciousness of 
interdependence— the added security and prestige 
1 and wider opportunities which flow from associa- 
1 tion in the Commonwealth. 

i The Right to Secede. — “ The essence of the 
Commonwealth relation is that it is a free associa- 
! tion of nations, with a common purpose, who 
I belong together because they have decided of their 
i own volition to give and to take their fair share in 
a world-wide partnership.” These words were 
I used when the Burma Independence Bill 1947 was 
[ being discussed in the House of Lords by Lord 
Listowel, then Secretary of State for Burma. 
'* We do not regard membership of the Common- 
! - wealth," he mid, " as something to be thrust 'by 
force upon a reluctant people, but m a priceless. 
Privilege granted only to those who deeply desire 
It and are conscious of its obligations as well as of 
its advantages.” Parliament 1 passed the Act 
i whereby Burma became &n independent country. 
But the Member states of the Commonwealth do 
I not for the most part think in terms of. the right to 
| secede. It is a basic assumption that the Common - 
! wealth, is not only a voluntary and friendly but 
j also a. lasting partnership, providing the basis for 
' long-term planning. In 1918 Eire declared its 
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separation from the Commonwealth, -and Rtrlfe- Asia should he prepared. Invitations to partici- 
ment next year passed the Ireland Act 1949, pate in the scheme were also extended to -non- 
recognising that -Eire (to be known henceforward Commonwealth countries in the area, including 
ss the Republic of Ireland) had ceased to be a Burma, Thailand, and Indonesia. The second 
part of the King’s dominions, while providing that, meeting took place m London m the autumn ot 
the Irish Republic should not be regarded as a 1950. when a comprehensive development plan 
foreign country. was approved. 

Defence.— Each Commonwealth nation 3s Conferences of 1851-2.— The Commonwealth 
responsible for the organisation and training of Ministers met again in London in September 1951 
its, own defence force, and its military action is in to exchange views on the production and exchange 
no way bound by any decision of the United of both raw materials and manufactured goods. 
Kingdom. s There is, of course, discussion between Plans were well advanced for expanding supplies 
the Governments on important questions of policy, of materials in short supply _ such as copper, zinc, 
and considerable practical eo-operation by such tungsten, manganese, and nickel. If rising stan- 
means as the exchange of training facilities, dards of living were to be ensured both inside and 
standardisation of equipment, and combined outside the Commonwealth it was recognised as 
exercises. necessary to maintain constant development in 

supply of raw- materials. 

Consultation.-— Everyone of the Member nations, 

as we have seen, enjoys unfettered control of its ,.S2 mi 52^ w ?, aJ ^ Economic Conference, Kovember 
own policy. It is, however, vital to the mainteti- 1952.~~Ih.is LQixferertee held in London faced the 
anee of the Commonwealth relationship as it has need to improve the balance of payments between 
developed that there should be community of the area represented by the Conference .and the 
view and co-operation in action on all matters of rest of the world and was concerned with three 

common concern. There has therefore been iualn issues: U) how to create stability nt the 

evolved an elaborate system of consultation, internal economy of ©ich country; in i how to 
including periodical Conferences, commencing 'Promote the right kind of economic development ; 
with the first Colonial Conference of 1887, held mi and how to get away from restrictions on 
at the time of Queen Victoria’s Jubilee, between trade and money. It was therefore agreed that 
the various Governments of the Empire. Since future developments should be concentrated on 
that date there have been some fifty Conferences, projects^ which would directly or otherwise eon- 
some of them being for specific purposes, like tribute to that improvement— the production ot 
the Scientific: Conferences and those on Tele- iood, minerals, anu engineering producis, wlnea 
eommunications,- Social Insurance, Education, can either earn dollars or save _tuem. The 
Agriculture, and Finance, Conference rejected two possibilities : i) to 

v.:- ... a; build up an Imperial Preference tariff wall* anu 

The British Commonwealth and the United In) to create ia joint lEmpira-Europe discriminatory 
Nations.— A striking declaration of ; support. , for toononne block ; both of these courses .would ba 
Was : made at the historic Conference in .•likely, to .provoke Ainenca into retaliation, by 
London in October 1048 when India, .Pakistan, raising their own tend two thus lead to a trade 
and Ceylon took their places for the tot time in a fW: As all development, needs capital, t j»; need 
Commonwealth Conference with the status of for internal saving was emphasised, ihe United 
full dominions. Matters of common concern Kingdom undertook to see diat the , low of capital 
were discussed, including international relations, fi'Oiii London for sound ueveiqpment throughout 
economic affairs, and defence. The discussions the Commonwealth wmsmamtemed and increased ; 
showed a substantial community of outlook among and the formation ,-v < lfcy I ouses was pn. pos l o 
all the Commonwealth Governments in their & commnr to.fhrther development^ the Common- 
approach to; present world problems. They Ifc .wus also proposed to seek acceptance 

• 1 declared their determination to make the work of fh® Commonwealth plan by the United States 
TJ.H. fully effective, and they resolved to work and European countries, whose co-operation was 
b together ahd'wito-dUief Governments-' to establish ®ssential. The Conference made a striking 
. world peace on a democratic basis. The presence declaration m the following terms : . 

•of India, Pakistan, and Ceylon was held to arm- "The Commonwealth countries look oat- 

bolise the extension of the bounds of democratic ward to similar co-operation with other 

freedom which reflects the spirit and steadfast countries, not inward to a closed association, 

purpose of the Commonwealth. Tile words of the It is their common purpose, by their own 

official communique are memorable ; “ These efforts and together with others, to increase 

new representatives of sovereign nations brought trade for the mutual benefit of all peoples," 

to the deliberations of their colleagues from the 

' other free countries of the Commonwealth the The Colonies. — -As stated in the opening- passage 
wisdom of their ancient civilisations, vivified by of this outline, the United Kingdom, in common 
•' the. dynamism of the modern age. This Wending with other members of the Commonwealth, has 
of the West and the East in the lofty task of build- certain dependencies which are described as 
ing a lasting peace on the foundations of freedom, “The Colonies,” But this is a loose term, for 
justice, and economic prosperity provides a new '* the Colonies ” are not really all Colonies In the 
hope for mankind.” strict sense. What are loosely spoken of as 

Colonies are properly divided into Colonies, 

’The Commonwealth Conference of April 1940 Protectorates. Protected States, and Trust 
reached agreement that India, though becoming a Territories. Colonies (properly called Crown 
sovereign independent republic, would remain in Colonies) are oversea territories which have been 
■ Ml membership of the British Commonwealth of annexed to the British Crown. The British 
Nations and would accept the King as the head of Government Is responsible for their affairs, both 
: toe -Commonwealth. internal and external, and for their defence, ami 

h ' te . : ■ their peoples are British subjects. Examples of 

Colombo Conference 1950 anti after. — It had Colonies are Barbados, Hong Kong, and EUi. 
been suggested that, in the intervals between 

meetings of Commonwealth Prime Ministers, Protectorates are governed in the same way as 
occasional meetings on foreign 'affairs should be Colonies, but have not bean annexed. The 
held at a ministerial level. The first of these peoples of Protectorates are not British subjects 
meetings was held at Colombo in January 1950, but British-protected persons, and examples are 
Ceylon being an appropriate meeting place at a 'Uganda, Zanzibar, and the Solomon Islands. 

■ brae when Asia was the main focus of interest. 

The. Conference recognised that the political Protected States are countries which, while re- 
stability of South-east Asia depended mainly on tabling their own sovereignty, have entered into 
the improvement of its economic conditions, treaties giving the British Government certain 
and recommended the establishment of a Con- rights and remonsiUIUias in them. Their 
imitative Committee of the Commonwealth peoples are British-protected persons. Examples 
.; Governments interested in the rea The first are Brunei, Toi ?a the nine States {but at the 
meeting of this Commonwealth Consultative two Settlements) of the Federation of Malaya 
: Committee was held in Austra'ia In May 1950, 

w h e ? it recommended that a six-year develop- Trust Territories are those territories, former 
'.ffifiui plan for the whole of South and -South-east I colonies of nations defeated in war, whose admin i- 
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Kf, ration is entrusted to Britain by the United 
Nations Trusteeship Council. Trust territories 
are governed on the same lines as Colonies, but a 
detailed report on them is sent to the United 
Nations each year. Their people are British- 
protected persons. Of the ten trust territories 
under U.N. Tanganyika is administered by the ' 
United Kingdom, the Cameroons by Nigeria. 
Togoiand by the Gold Coast. Western Samoa by 
New Zealand, and New Guinea and Nauru by 
Australia. 

The Countries of the Commonwealth. — On 
pages 604-695 (in the Genera! Compendium) is a | 
list of all the countries of the Commonwealth 
showing their land area and recent estimates of 
population. The list distinguishes between the 
sovereign members and the British dependent 
territories, and classifies the latter according to 
the kind of dependency. Not air the British 
dependencies come exactly within the definition 
either of Colony or Protectorate* since, for 
historical reasons, many come partly under, one, 
heading, partly under another. Thus Kenya, 
Nigeria, the Gold Coast, Gambia are all part 
Colonies, part Protectorate. 

Forms of Government within Dependencies. — 
There are many forms of government within the 
dependent countries, and within each territory 
the relations between the Governor responsible 
to the British Government and the assembly 
representative of local opinion are continually 
developing. . Though their constitutions vary 
widely, one can make certain broad distinctions. 
There is a large group of territories whose peoples 
exercise a direct and Important influence over their 
government without controlling it. As examples 
one may take Jamaica, the Gold Coast, and Nigeria, 
all of which colonies have received new constitu- 
tions in recent years. Their Legislative Councils 
are powerful and widely representative , bodies, 
by no means entirely under official control. Such 
territories are on the way to self-government. 
But there are other colonies with no large measure 
of representative government. Though, like the 
others, their people usually have some, representa- 
tion on the Legislative. Council, there is more 
direct official control. Political progress is con- 
stantly going on inside the Commonwealth, and the 
ceaseless movement towards self-government is 
an outstanding characteristic of it, and one of the 
secrets of its political success. Under Colonial 
Development and Welfare Acte large sums have 
been devoted in recent years to promote extensive 
developments. 

The Approach to Africa, — The dependencies 
are administered through the Colonial Office, 
which Was separated in 1925 from the Common- 
wealth Relations Office {formerly the Dominions 
Office), A suggestion was made in 1952 by Miss 
Margery Perham, of Nuffield College, Oxford, that 
the two organisations should be rejoined. It 
Was urged in support of the reunion of the two 
departments that within a single Commonwealth 
Ministry each member, irrespective of status, 
could maintain its appropriate relationships with 
Britain. Moreover, such an arrangement would 
allow the members of the Commonwealth to 
enter into a fuller partnership with Britain in the 
affairs of a developing Commonwealth, The 
African territories which have many common 
interests and also prospects of increasing close 
mutual associations would not be divided up 
between two departments according to changing 
political status. If this kind of reorganisation ; 
should prove impossible a second best would be a 
new Ministry serving the African territories. 
Miss Perham advocated the training of competent 
African leaders and professional experts, who 
should be regarded as partners in work. “ The 
choice 1 of . the last uncommitted continent,” 
wrote Miss Perham, *' may be decisive for the 
future of our civilisation.” 

The “‘net Title The -erieo n ativ - t 'he 
1952 f ci nip,’ ealtl !> ecu mic Conference i - 
teoguisedthai the existing title of the Queen was 
hbfem A^ constitutional relations 

within the'::€kiinmoriWhalth, '(Tt '#as;dehideit : thfi.t: : 
each member should use tor it-, m v purnos s a 
form of title which suite its own particular cir* 


oumstancas, while retaining a substantial element 
which is common to all. The title which it was 
proposed to use in the United Kingdom was 

Elizabeth the Second, by the Grace of God 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland and of Her Othe: 
Realms and Territories Queen. Head of the 
Commonwealth, Defender of the Faith. 

In this title the reference to “ British Dominions 
was replaced by “ Other Realms and Territories. 
It had been realised for some time that some of 
the Sovereign states of the Commonwealth no 
longer felt it appropriate to be described as 
I “ British Dominions Beyond the Seas.” Further- 
i more, with the entry of the three Asian States it 
was no longer merely a •‘British” Commonwealth. 
Nor could the Sovereign, who reigns over peoples 
of many races and creeds, be universaily , desig 
nated “ Defender of the Faith.” It was agreed 
that the various forms of the title should have, 
as their common element, the description of the 
Sovereign as Queen of her other realms and terri- 
tories and head of the Commonwealth, The 
proposed changes in the royal title illustrated 
the progressive constitutional evolution of the 
Commonwealth of Nations. 

OUTLINE OF THE UNITED NATIONS. 

The origin of the United Nations. The United 
Nations, on January 1, 1942 — while the war was 
still being fought— had made a pledge to act to 
gether after the war was over. This pledge was 
strengthened in October 1943 at the Moscow 
Conference by the four leading Powers, Great 
Britain, U.S.A., Russia, and China. These four 
Powers made the first draft of a hew World Peace 
Organisation in the following year (October 1944) 
at Dumbarton Oaks, near Washington, There 
was a strong resemblance in the Charter to the 
Covenant of the. League of Nations, which had 
been the international organisation, between the 
two World Wars, But an Economic and Social 
Council wan added to help the Assembly on a 
wide range of subjects. The right to take action 
to. keep the peace was centralised in a Security 
Council of eleven. How this Security Council was 
to vote to arrive at .decisions was a matter of 
supreme importance and was left unsettled until 
the Agreement at Yalta in February 1945, 
whereby Great Britain, Russia, and the U.8.A. 
reached an agreement on a voting rule 

San Francisco Conference, 1945. The Dum 
barton Oaks plan and the Yalta interpreta 
tion on voting in the Security Council thus 
formed the basis of discussion at the San Francisco 
meeting of fifty States (some two-thirds of the 
World and all still at war, some of them fighting 
for existence) from April to June 1945. 

Charter of the United Nations, — The Charter of 
the United Nations was signed on June 26, 1945. 
The name of United Nations was adopted at the 
suggestion of President Roosevelt in the hope that 
it would perpetuate in peace the co-operation 
which had been so successful in war. The Charter 
has 111 articles; and the Foreign Secretary, 
speaking in a debate in the House of Commons. 
Said he would like to see the main items reproduced 
in suitable form and placed in every Church, 
every parish and hall, and in all places where 
people assemble. 

Preamble to the Covenant.— -The hopes of the 
nations were enshrined in a remarkable Preamble 
which:: was largely the: work of Field-Marshal 
Smuts, He and Mr. Wellington Koo, the Chinese 
Delegate, were the only survivors of the statesmen 
who had created the Covenant of the League of 
Nations in." 193 9. The Preamble made a broad 
statement of policy and was as follows 

We, the Peoples of the United Nations, Determined 
to save succeeding generations from the scourge 
to war, which twice hi our lifetime has brought; 
untold sorrow to mankind, md 
fo reaffirm fi Jth in f nclame ai a” imi: lai right , 
in the dignity and worth of the human person, 
in the euuil ri^hte or *ner and women and of 
nations large and email, and 
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to establish conditions under which justice and the world are not yet. unfortunately, within the 
respect for the obligations arising from treaties organisation, 
and other sources of international law can be . 

maintained and Major Organs of the Vmtm Natrons.— The 

’ . . , , .. United Nations have sis major organs: U) a 

to promote social progress and better standards Geuera! Assembly. (2) a Security Council, CD 
of life in larger ireetlom. an Economic and Social Council, (4 i a Trusteeship 

—a « A , Wnr1 „ Council. (5) an International Court of Justice, and 

ana ror inese Emus {0) a Secretariat. It is especially the inclusion of 

to practise tolerance and live together in peace the third body on this list (with all the U'ommis- 
with one another as good neighbours and sions and specialist agencies which stem from it) 

to unite our strength to maintain international br0:ld ' Md ba!anced than 

peace and security, and tJ16 be‘ l e>i e °‘ nations. 

to ensure, by the acceptance of principles and General Assembly.— The General , Assembly 
the institution of methods, that armed force occupies a central position in the structure of the 
shall not be used, save in the common interest. United Nations. But its business is quite distinct 
and from the Security Council. It meets once a year. 

proZf^of advance- 

SrSnilf auvauce )mtters are sefct i eU by a two-thirds majority. The 

peonies. Assembly can consider the general principles of 

„ _ . , , „ ... , co-operation for peace and security and dU- 

Have Hesoived to Combine our ESorts to arni;lll ) Cfl t and regulation of armaments. It can 

Accomplish tnese rums. discuss any question concerning peace and 

Accordingly, our respective Governments, security brought before it. It makes recom- 
through representatives assembled in the city of naendations, but any Question upon winch action 
San Francisco, who have exhibited their full £ necessary must be referred to the Security 

powers found to be in good and due form, have Council. Again it cun initiate studies and maim 

agreed to the present Charter of the United recommendations m thefteM of culture, education. 
Nations and to hereby establish an international :lnr i health, as well as the political economic, and 
organization to be known as the United Nations, social fields. The carrying out of na humanitarian 

work is the function ot the new Economic and 
Purposes of U.N.-The purposes of the United fociM Council (dealt tritli briow) which It elects 
Nations can thus be divided into four groups fJj£ 

(security, justice, welfare, and human rights) and rnnnnifnmf (*<ire?1n‘Viii L rfepffnnof 

the nations undertook to carry out four main Tn*^S^?^ , SSor™Hn S n»Ti r pn. I irt-“ e c cu: " m f 
duties (to settle disputes peacefully, to refrain JodS® for the International Court, 
from threatening or using force, to assist in carry- _. ni> - .. 

ing out the Charter and not to assist an aggressor). f .Snui 

The four purposes are interrelated. Security is ^aticms are wide from n ? ta j T [ ta & ..{.with 

essential to peace, and the nations undertook to J.IL Ini' la.yfi! 

seek to maintain peace by uniting their strength mMnSb? lWruM/T «nn><® 

in the common interest to prevent threats to peace objectives set out in tut Preamble unless peace is 
and simnress atr^ression Put inseenrifev arises maintained. I coplo are more concerned with 
from a sense of injustice. Therefore U.N. seeks 
to maintain justice aud friendly relations based ia tS™ 

on pQiiftl rights of oconlcs Furfbfir well-beinfir than 30 millions of them dead. I. he pnntirui! 

dentil cSnd it ionlor A 

third aim is the promotion of better standards of 11 

life. Finally U.N. affirms faith hi the human ?,' e Permanently occupied by Great Britain, 
rights of all without distinction of race, language, S,e . u. 

op y nw npi jcrifiTi (wriiGli wss reco^msed fts one of the Grciit 

sex, or reunion. Powers at San Francisco). The other six are 

Membership of U.N.-The original members Thf^curity % Coumi! sS contimSl 
are those States who were present at the San L alwavl T 

Francisco Conference or had signed the original ™ e v5S two fSncSon/* °n) to riromn/e (he nSmefoi 

Sw-- JaUUary ** 1012 ‘ settlmnent of 'disputes and °2) tosWpaggSm 
nrty-one m an. i hey were. Under the Charter, parties to a dispute have 

Argentine Lebanon already promised not to use force, and to settle 

Australia Liberia their quarrels peaceably and to refer their dispute 

Belgium Luxembourg to the ‘Security Council if they really cannot reach 

Bolivia Mexico a peaceful settlement. On its side the Council can 

Brazil Netherlands call on the parties to settle disputes peacefully, it 

Byelorussian S.S.R, New Zealand can investigate any situation likely to cause a 

Canada Nicaragua breach of the peace, and at any stage it can 

Chile Norway recommend a solution. The Council has the 

China Panama specilie right to recommend the terms of sefctle- 

Colombia Paraguay inent of a matter in which the disputants have 

Costa Rica Peru failed to find a solution. 

Cuba Philippine Common- How can it effect its second function : to stop 

Czechoslovakia wealth aggression ? Directly there is a threat to peace it 

Denmark Poland can issue stop-gap orders to both parties until it 

Dominican Republic Saudi Arabia decides on further action. It can require id! 

Ecuador Svria members of U.N. to stop rail, sea, air, postal and 

Egvpt Turkey other communications with disputants. In I8,w 

Ei Salvador Ukraine, S.S.R. » Peace Observation Commission was established 

Ethiopia Union of South Africa to observe and report on the situation in any area 

France Union of Soviet Social- where there exists international tension likely 

Greece i.st Republics to endanger peace, it is intended to be flu: 

Guatemala United Kingdom “ eyes and ears ” through which imth the Security 

Haiti United States Council and the General Assembly may exercise 

Honduras Uruguay impartial watchfulness. 

India Venezuela 

Iran Yugoslavia The Veto. — At this point we must deal with the 

Iraq' veto, a subject which has invoked much discussion. 

„ . A decision needs only seven out of eleven votes. 
The number of nations admitted to the United Five of the seven votes must be those of the 
Nations was brought to a total of sixty by the ad- permanent members, name!; " ~ " 


permanent members, namely the United Kingdom, 
the U.E.A., U.S.S.R., China, and .France, in 
Other words if any one of them says “ No *’ to the 
use of force, even' after a full Investigation, the 
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Council cannot use fores to settle the dispute. 
Thus when it comes to imposing sanctions for a 
breach of the peace the assent is required of the 
Great Powers, and one of them may of course be 
a party to the dispute. If the Great Powers im- 
posed sanctions on each other it would mean a 
major war in which the present U.N. would 
disappear. Partly in order to 'overcome ' the 
difficulty of the veto the Assembly has set up a 
Committee to remain in permanent session con- 
sisting of one representative of each member. It 
is known as the Little Assembly, its formal title 
being the Interim Committee. : : . 

The Economic and Social CouneiL- 
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Economic Commission lor Europe.— BCE was 
the first of the great Regional Commissions to 
be set up under the auspices of the Economic 
and Social Council, and it was established in 
1947 to facilitate concerted action for the recon- 
struction of Europe. In the early stages special 
attention was to be devoted to the needs of war- 
devastated countries, and the Commission has 
since played an important part in European 
recovery. It has given practical Ixelp in projects 
such as Marshall Aid. An important consequence 
of the existence of this body is that there has teen 
a regular meeting place between Bast and West 
in Europe. In 1952, for example, there were 
trade consultations between experts from four- 
teen European countries, live being eastern 
European countries. . The success of ECE has 
led to the establishment by the United Nations of 
similar Economic Commissions for Asia, for the 
Far East, and for Intin America; but final 
action has been postponed on the proposal for a 
Commission for the Middle East. 

Food and Agricultural Organisation.— We can 
here deal with only some of the specialised agencies. 
It: has been a major concern of FAU to improve 
the world’s food supply and to devise ways of 
preventing both shortages, and surpluses of agri- 
cultural commodities. It has: taken measures to 
control pests, infestation of stored grains and 
animal diseases. Rinderpest, the most serious 
of livestock diseases, kills over % million cattle 
annually In Africa, Asia, and the Far East. In a 
campaign to eliminate this disease in Chinn, for 
example, millions of cattle have been vaccinated 
with an inexpensive and easily produced serum. 
FAG has sent seeds, of improved varieties of. crops 
of all kinds to many parts of the world. In 


-Following 

up the purposes which we noted in the Preamble 
to the Charter, the United Nations pledged them- 
selves to a broad humanitarian policy of which the 
following are the salient points: to promote 
higher standards of living; full employment; 
the conditions of economic and social progress; 
solutions of international economic, social, health, 
and other related problems; educational co- 
operation; universal respect for human rights; 
and the fundamental freedoms for all. The main 
business of the Economic and Social Council is to 
carry out this broad policy. To tackle these 


gories. Though the 'Council cannot make laws 
and cannot intervene in matters ; which are essen- 
tially within the domestic jurisdiction : of a State, 
its potentialities are immense. 

Regional Economic Commissions. 

' Economic Commission for Europe (ECE) 

Economic Commission for Asia; and the 
Far East (EOAFFi) 

Economic Cbmmissieffi for Latin America 
(ECi.Ai 

Functional Commissions. ' 

Economic and Employment 
' Transport and Communications 
. Fiscal 
'Statistics. 

Population 
Social 

Human Rights 

Status of Women : 

Narcotic Drugs 

Special Bodies. 

Central Opium Board - 
T7.N, International Children’s Emergency 
Fund , 

Specialised Agencies. 

The Economic and Social Council also estab- 
lished relationship with the following specialised 
agencies, whose activities it co-ordinates 

International Labour Organisation (ILO) 

Food and Agriculture Organisation (FAO) 

U.N., Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
: Organisation (UNESCO) 

International Civil Aviation Organisation 
. (ICAO) 

International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development (Bank) 

: International Monetary Fund (Fund) 

Universal Postal Union (UPU) 

World: Health Organisation (WHO) 

International Refugee Organisation (IRO) 

'•v International Telecommunications Union 
(ITU) 

: International Trade: Organisation (ITO) •••■,. ! 

World Meteorological Organisation (WHO) 

InterrQGverhmental - Maritime - Consultative i 
Organisation : (IMCO) Tin process -of . i 

formation) , 

Council. 

Several of these organisations were at work 

before U'.N. was set up, . One such body is the The World Health Organisation sets down as its 
ILO whose work is described in the concluding objective the attainment by a, II peoples of the 
paragraph of the Outline, of Industrial Relations, highest possible level • of health. It essays to 
It. Is the task of the Economic and Social Council eliminate three of the world’s major diseases— 
to knit together the work of these Specialised malaria, tuberculosis, and venereal diseases. It 
Agencies which have such wide responsibilities, has effectively controlled malaria in Italy and 
Never before has such a vast undertaking been Greece, and greatly increased toe production of 
made fey a world organisation. . DDT, which is effective in eradicating the carrier 


of ail kinds to many parts of tho world. 1 
China — to take tills country again as an example- 
twenty FAO experts had under their guidance 
more than agricultural projects relating to 
irrigation and flood control, seed multiplication, 
animal disease control, and insect and plant 
disease control and other related fields. The 
organisation gives technical assistance to coun- 
tries wherever such assistance can bring new land 
under cultivation, improve the yield of land 
already cultivated, raise levels, of consumption 
or provide better living conditions in rural areas. 
In addition to its concern for problems of food aiid: 
nutrition, the organisation is concerned with 
forestry and fisheries, 

The United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organisation hopes to build peace and 
security, or at least contribute thereto, by assist- 
ing in collaboration between nations through 
education, science, and culture in order to further 
universal respect for justice, for the rule of law, 
and for fundamental human rights. It Is trying 
to wipe out Illiteracy (which is far more prevalent, 
in many areas than is , commonly supposed) and 
to raise educational standards everywhere. It 


opened thirty-nine schools in the course of one 
year alone in Lebanon. Syria, Palestine, and 
Jordan. It has shipped workshop units to. devas- 
tated countries to revive scientific research and 
teaching there. UNESCO, because of its special 
concern for international understanding, lias marie . 
suggestions for the teaching of geography and for 
improving text-books and teaching materials. 
Among many undertakings is the novel one of 


political science and the methods which have 
developed in education, in psychology, and in 
philosophy for changing . mental attitudes. 


' Me ’ ■ _ 
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of malaria. The disease still kills about 3 million 
annually throughout the world out of the 300 
million whom it strikes. Since malaria incapaci- 
tates millions of agricultural workers annually 
I* AO collaborates with WHO to select those 
areas where control of the disease would result in 
increased food production. In the held of 
tuberculosis the organisation has undertaken mass 
immunisation. It is working to standardise the 
serological diagnosis of syphilis, to increase the 
■production of penicillin, and to reduce the danger 
of infection for seafarers and prevent the spread 
of disease in ports. WHO has helped in many 
emergencies, notably by sending vaccine to Egypt 
to check the cholera epidemic there in 1947. It 
checked a smallpox epidemic, by similar means, 
in Lebanon two years later, and typhus in Afghan- 
istan. The organisation despatches held services 
and missions all over the globe. 

Other Specialised Agencies. Among tbe other 
agencies the International Civil Aviation Organisa- 
tion works to provide safe, regular and efficient 
air transport, anu the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development sends out 
technical missions to advise on development. 
The Maritime Consultative Organisation should 
have been formed by the time this volume is 
published and will have embarked, it is hoped, 
upon means of preventing the continual oii 
pollution of the coast-line of this and other 
countries. 

The United Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund is one of the special bodies 
created by the General Assembly in December 
1946 to meet the needs of children, particularly 
in the war-devastated countries, and to further 
child health purposes generally. Under that 
double mandate the Fund, in its first, six years, 
brought aid to millions of children and mothers 
all over the world. Its help is now being given 
to economically undeveloped countries to enable 
them to deal with long-standing child-health 
problems. Taking Asia as an example, the Fund’s 
aid is being used primarily for training local 
personnel and equipping maternal and child 
welfare services. Concurrently. UNICEF is 
assisting the governments in mass campaigns to 
control tuberculosis, malaria, aud yaws. Yaws is 
a contagious disease that affects children particu- 
larly, and in serious eases leaves them crippled. 
It can be cured by penicillin. Equipment for 
a penicillin plant was given to India. The Fund 
is supported mainly by contributions by some 
sixty countries on a voluntary basis. Except In 
emergencies, tbe Fund’s aid is matched to value 
by the government of the recipient country or 
by some voluntary agency in the benefiting 
country. In this way it draws out effort by the 
people of the assisted country ; and the number 
of children reached is thereby doubled, and often 
trebled. The Fimd estimated that during the 
year ended J uly 1953 the equivalent of 30 million 
dollars would bo necessary to meet requests for 
help, and would be allocated as follows : Africa 
14% : Asia 45% : B. Mediterranean area 15% ; 
Latin America 20% : Europe (3%. These 
figures illustrate the shift, in the last few years 
in the Fund’s work from Europe to the under- 
developed areas. 

The Trusteeship Council.— Like the Economic 
and Social Council, the Trusteeship Council is a 
subordinate organ which operates under the 
authority of the General Assembly. The United 
Nations’ plan is wider in its scope than the plan Of 
the League of Nations. Under the Mandates 
system of the League, where the people of any 
territory taken from a defeated country were 
unable to stand by themselves, more advanced 
: nations were mandated, as members of the League. 

. to accept tutelage as a sacred trust. When U.N. 

was set up it had to be decided which territories 
, • were to be brought under trusteeship, and it was 
v. confronted with a list of -nineteen potential 
'A , trust territories. Tan Trusteeship .Agreements 
p have so far been approved by the General 
Assembly. . v-A'.r y v- : {A : 

The International Court o£ Justice.— The new 
Court set up is very similar to that, created by the 
League of Nations at the Hague and it meets there. 
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The Court is the principal judicial organ of the 
United Nations, and consists of fifteen judges 
elected by the General Assembly and the Security 
Council. No two of the judges may be nationals 
of the same State. The judges mast be inde- 
pendent of national interests, and they declare 
solemnly in open court that they will exercise their 
powers impartially and conscientiously. Coun- 
tries which are parties to the Statute of the 
Court can refer to it any case they wish. Among 
the disputes which have so far been submitted 
by states to the Court are the Corfu Channel Case 
(LT.IC. vs. Albania) ; Fisheries Case (O.K. ,»s. 
Norway) ; and the Anglo-Iran Oil Company Case 
(ILK. vs. Iran). 

The Secretariat. — The chief administrative 
officer is the Secretary General, and in February 
1940 Mr. Trygve Lie. former Foreign Minister of 
Norway, took the oath of office, as first Secretary 
General, to discharge his functions with the inter- 
ests of the United Nations only in view. More 
than any other stogie person the Secretary General 
represents the United Nations in the eyes of the 
whole world. He is the head of the Secretariat, 
and he has more responsibility for the active main- 
tenance of peace than has ever been given to the 
head of an international organisation. Neither ho- 
nor any member of the Secretariat can receive any 
instructions from any Government or authority 
outside the United Nations, 

The First General Assembly met at the Centra) 
Hall, Westminster, on January 10, 1946, delega- 
tions from fifty-one nations being present. The 
first Assembly meeting to be held in the new 
permanent headquarters at New York was the 
Seventh General Assembly, in the autumn of 
1952. 

What has U.N. accomplished ? — Early cases to 
come before the Security Council concerned the 
presence of troops of some of the Great Powers in 
Lebanon and Syria : and following the Council’s 
consideration British and French troops were 
withdrawn from the former country, and Soviet 
troops from the latter. The efforts of U.N. for 
conciliation to Indonesia were a major factor in 
the achievement of independence by that Re- 
public. Following decisions of the General 
Assembly, the State of Israel was established, and 
mediation by U.N, ended armed eonfiiet between 
Israel and tbe Arab States. Fighting between 
India and Pakistan over Kashmir ceased after 
mediation by U.N, The Berlin blockade in IMS 
was settled by negotiations in which U .N. channels 
were used. And U.N. dealt with the disposal of 
the former Italian colonies. But the other side 
of the picture needs to be faced. The U.N. has 
been hampered through its lack of success In 
achieving a solution of the major East-West, 
issues. For example, little progress has been made, 
in resolving basic differences on the control of 
atomic energy and the prohibition of atomic 
weapons and other weapons of mass destruction. 
No agreement has been reached on Armed Forces 
to be made available to the Security Council upon 
■ its call.' 

Ami, finally, membership of U.N. has been 
! allowed to remain incomplete, and about a fourth 
of the countries in the world have been excluded 
by a bar either on ideological grounds or as a 
reprisal against other exclusions. The U.N, 
is not yet, therefore, the Parliament of Man. 

The Control o£ Armaments, — To prevent a 
third world war in the long run, the U.N. must 
agree on a plan for the control and reduction of 
armaments. To help bring about a general regula- 
tion and reduction' of armaments, the General 
Assembly in 1840 established an Atomic Energy 
Commission and the Security Council in 1047 
established a Commission for Conventional 
Armaments, Unfortunately there was soon a 
deadlock in both commissions. It proved tor- 
possible to secure agreement between the U.S. 
position and the U.S.S.R, position. The former, 
with the majority of members concurring, took 
the view that International control of atomic 
energy should precede the elimination of atomic 
weapons and that ownership and operation of 
atomic energy production facilities should be 
vested in an international control ageudy not 
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subject to a veto in tlie Security Council. The 
U.S.S.R., on the other hand, took the view that 
there should be a simultaneous coining into force 
of conventions for : (a) the unconditional pro- 
hibition of atomic weapons, and (6) the inter- 
national control of atomic energy; and that 
production facilities should remain in national 
hands, but subject to international inspection. 
But an opportunity for a new start was provided 
when, upon the dissolution of the twoCoimnissions. 
a Disarmament Commission was established 
{January 1952!. 

Aeheson Plan 1050.— -As a result of events 
leading up to the Korean war the United States 
proposed a plan for the future of which the chief 
features were: (1) the institution of an inter- 
national security patrol ; (2) the summoning of an 
emergency meeting of the Assembly at 24 hours 
notice ; (3) that members of the United Nations 
should have units ready for co-ordinated use ; and 
{41 the formation of an observation Committee to 
watch events in any area of potential trouble. 
These alms were achieved in the slightly modified 
form known as the Uniting for Peace Resolution 
(1950). 

Four Freedoms.— -As an epilogue to this outline 
of U.N. we may recall the four rights which 
President Franklin Roosevelt (in 1941) declared 
basic human liberties: freedom of speech and 
expression, freedom of religion, freedom from 
want, and freedom from fear. 
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Proposals lor Economic Co-operation.— -The 
C.B.E.O. proposed ways in %vhich the European 
countries could work more closely and also 
proposed a permanent organisation to watch 
progress. In April 1948, therefore, the Organisa- 
tion for European Economic Co-operation 
(O.E.E.C.) was set up not only to administer 
American aid but also to bring about a perman- 
ently sound European economy. 

Marshall Aid. The plan initiated by General 
Marshall was very successful, and for some of 
the European countries Marshall Aid was con- 
tinued until the end of 1951. By the end of 1950 
Britain had sufficiently recovered to need no 
more Marshall Aid. Her share had equalled 
about £53 for each British household. The body 
which had been set up in Europe to share out 
and administer the grant was called the Economic 
Co-operation Administration (E.C.A.). 

The North Atlantic Treaty 1948. — The founder 
members of this Pact {which widened the scope of 
the Brussels Treaty) were Great Britain, the 
United States. Canada, France, Holland, Belgium, 
and Luxembourg, and the nations which were 
invited by them to join were Norway. Iceland, 
Denmark, Italy, and Portugal. They sought 
to promote stability and well-being in the 
North Agamic area by uniting their efforts for 
collective defence and by strengthening their free 
institutions. The parties undertook, as set forth 
in the Charter of the United Nations, to settle an y 
international disputes in which they may be 
involved by peaceful means and to refrain from 
threat or force inconsistent with the purposes 
of the United Nations.: They agreed that an 
armed attack against one or more of them in 
Europe or North America shall be considered an 
attack against them all and consequently they 
agreed that if such an armed attack occurs, each 
of them, in exercise of the right of individual or 
collective self-defence recognised by the Charter 
of the United Nations, will assist the party so 

North Atlantic Treaty Organisation (NATO) is 
the executive organisation of the North Atlantic 
Treaty, It is served by the Supreme Head- 
quarters Of. the Atlantic Powers in Europe 
(SHAEEJ* - 

The Political Aspect of Western Union.— Wc 
have dealt with -the economic and the military 
developments of the idea of a Western Union. 
There remained the political problem of uniting 
nations into a federation or other form of political 
grouping. 1 . ’ ■ 1 ■ - 

Federal Union. — This movement had, before 
the War, urged a federation of Europe as a first 
step in a progression towards a world federation. 
It declared that federation is a prime necessity 
for Europe : and although a European Federation 
can at the beginning unite only some of the States 
of Europe, the movement will never accept as a 
final fact the division of Europe into two hostile 
blocs. The Federalists call for the surrender of 
absolute national sovereignty, a part of that, 
sovereignty being vested in a federal authority. 
This authority must possess a government 
responsible to peoples and not to the States. It 
must have a Supreme Court to settle disputes 
between States which are members of the federa- 
tion ; and it must have an armed police force to 
uphold its decisions. The European Union of 
Federalists co-operated in the Hague Congress 
which was planned by the United Europe 
Movement. 

The Hague Congress, 1843. — Several schools 
of thought were represented at the Congress, 
one main difference being between the federalists, 
who want to create a real federation in Europe, 
and those, like the United Europe Movement; 
who were not committed to a federation in so 
far-reaching a sense. The Congress declared that 
the European nations must transfer some part of 
their sovereign rights so as to secure common 
action, and it demanded an early convening of a, 
European Assembly chosen by the Parliaments of 
the part ieipating r,a Dons, Following the Congress 
a co-ordinating European Movement was formed. 
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Western Union, the name given to the associa- 
tion of western European powers, sprung from 
the need for close association in working the 
European Recovery Programme (described 
below) and in turn led to a proposal in 1948 for 
more formal association. The Treaty of Brussels 
in that year between Great Britain, France, 
Belgium, Holland and Luxembourg formed a 
nucleus of Western Union, and from it sprang the 
Council of Europe (1949). The scope of the 
Treaty itself was widened by the North Atlantic 
Treaty (1949). Development has been upon 
three lines— economic, military and political— 
and the main stages of this threefold progress are 
described below, ' ' 1 , 

The European Recovery Programme. — In a 
speech in June 1947, Mr. Marshall. U.S. Secretary 
of State, invited the European countries to draft 
a programme to put Europe on its feet eco- 
nomically and offered to help in this recon- 
struction. nob as a palliative, but to effect a 
complete cure. The second world war had caused 
a greater breakdown in Europe than the flrst 
and, regarded broadly, industrial production in 
the summer of 1945 was less than one half what 
it had been before the War. It was clear that 
early recovery could not be attained unless 
Europe was assisted to obtain food and raw 
material from abroad. Mr. Marshall's speech was 
not simply an offer of such assistance. It was a 
call to Europe to unite to plan its own recovery. 
This was the “ Marshall Plan,” sometimes called 
Marshall Aid, and it led to the European Re- 
covery Programme (E.R.P.). 

The Committee of European Economic Co- 
operation. — Europe quickly responded to Mr. 
Marshall’s plan, although Russia refused to join, 
and her example was followed by her eight 
satellite neighbours. In July 1947, at Paris, 
sixteen nations agreed to set up a committee of 
European Co-operation which was instructed to 
produce a plan for four years. 

The countries were : — 

Austria Italy 

Belgium Luxembourg 

Denmark . The Netherlands . 

Eire Norway 

France Portugal 

Great Britain Sweden 

Greece Switzerland 

Iceland Turkey 

and Western Germany (represented by Allied 
Zonal Governors). 
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The Creation o£ a CoimeH of Europe.—- In August , Consultative Assembly emphasised the call for 
1948 the European Movement addressed to the j constitutional revision. 


live governments which liad signed the Brussels 
Pact a Memorandum on a European Consulta- 


Europeaa Coal and Steel Community is the 


tive Assembly. In January 1949 the .Foreign official name of an organisation which was better 
Ministers of those countries approved in principle known as the Sehuman Plan (1950), and provides 


the formation of a Council of Europe. 


for the co-ordination of coal and steel production 
l in Germany, Belgium. Prance, Italy, Luxembourg 


Statute <d the Council of Europe.— In May and the Netherlands. The High Authority: of 
1949 the Foreign Ministers of the ten countries, the Community includes a consultative Oom- 
cousisting of: the five Brussels Treaty Powers and mittee of representatives of management, labour 
.Denmark, Eire, ttaly,- -Norway, and Sweden, and consumers, an Assembly of Parliamentary 
concluded a formal Agreement called "The delegates, a council of Ministers as a aide to the 
Statute of the Council of Europe.” It set up a Government, and a Court of Justice to settle 
Committee of Ministers and of a Consultative disputes. The organisation of the Community 
Assembly, forming together a Council of Europe, is an example of co-operation on a supra-national 
The Council was established twelve months after basis, since the governing authority is not 
the Hague Congress, almost to a day. The Com- responsible to the individual governments of 
mittee. of Ministers provides for the development member countries but only to the Community, 
of co-operation between governments, while the As an attempt to -unify . Europe by functionalist 
Consultative Assembly provides a means through methods the plan caused great discussion between 
which the aspirations of the European peoples the two opposing points of view, witnm the 
may be expressed, the .governments thus being European Movement: the Federalists and the 
kept continually in touch with European public 'Functionalists. The latter advocate integration 
opinion- by conventions, each having a precise purpose; 

and the former aim at a European parliament 
Members of the Council of Europe,— The original and government. 


signatory Governments of, the Statute were, the 
ten countries referred to above. Greece and 


Government of Germany after the War,— In 


Turkey joined in 1949 and Iceland in 1950. The view of the widespread discussion as to the part 
Federal .Republic of Germany* an associate which Germany should play in the new groiip- 
memberin 1950, became a full memberinMayl951, tags in , Western Europe the suam facts are 
The Saar, became an associate member in I960, recapitulated of post-war government, in Germany. 

As a result of Germany’s unconditional surrender 
Aim of the Council of Europe.— The aim ,is to on June 5, 1945. ail power in Germany was 
achieve a greater unity between its members for transferred , to the Governments of the four 
the purpose of safe-guarding and realising common principal Allies. By decisions at Potsdam in 
ideals; This aim is to be pursued through: the July 1945 that power was exercised by the 
organs of the Council by discussion of questions Commandera-in-Ohief of the Armed Forces of the 
of common .concern and by agreements and Halted States, the United Kingdom, the Soviet 
■common action. Participation in the Council of Union, and France, each being responsible in his 
Europe shall not affect the collaboration of its own rone of occupation. On matters affecting., 
members in the Work of the United . Nations and Germany as a whole, the four would be jointly 
of other, international organisations or unions to responsible as members of the Control Council, 
which they are parties. The seat of the Council It was also agreed that Berlin, which was divided 
was ttxed at Strasbourg, and the official languages into four sectors of occupation, was to be ad- 
■ of the Council are English and French. ministered by an Inter-Aliied governing authority 

called ■“ Kommaiidatura." JUieal elections took 
The Consultative Assembly,— This the delibera- Place in all , four zones in 1948; and new constitu- 
, iv organ of the -Co will empowered to debate tionswc formed. 

and make recommendations upon any matter _. r «« w 


which: <i) is referred to it by the Committee of W of ® e ,, fou I?° r 1 ei i gl } 

Ministers with a request for its opinion, or (ii) has -Ministers.- concerned faded to agree on a joint 
1 teen approved by the Committee. The Assembly German settlement Unfortunately, the effect 
eonaists of representatives of each member state *as .to get in, motion political, and economic 
appointed in such a manner as the government developments which were speedily to make 
of that: member shall decide. All resolutions of j\ enna M battlegroumF of the -conflict, of 
the Assembly require a two-thirds majority of ido:is between Soviet. Kuma. and the Mestera 
the representatives casting a vote. The Assembly Ipwejs. ,3Sie Allied : Control council and rthe 
meets in ordinary session once a. year; and its ffetiin Kommandatura could no longer function 
debates Are conducted in public unless the As* efficiently ; and by the end of 1948 fonr-Fower 
setnbly decides otherwise. . IF 1 ® had virtually collapsed: and the partition of 

. . ' . . Germany was complete. In the three Western 

to latest feting of ihe Gouncil of Enrope, 1949.— gones., currency reform; ami E.R.P. aid were 
The Council came into existence on August 3. 1949, bringing about an economic revival ; and pre- 


efficiently y and by the end of 1948 four-power 
rule 'had virtually collapsed and the partition of 
Germany was complete. In the three 'Western 
Zones, currency reform and E.R.P. aid were 


O.B.E.C.) was elected President. Mr. Churchill i 
sat as: an ordinary member. Procedure Is a com- ! 


, The Bonn Constitution o! "Western Germany. — 
By July 1948 the German representatives were 


blaatlon of British and Continental systems, but reldy to mmme fXXonStv m T 
the design' of thechamber follows the Continental ' 

pattern, delegates sitting at tables arranged to rServina to thprm£4vps 5 cprtein 

i^aMjsassssasEaa SSEEiUrHSIS 

wishes of tlie Assembly that it: would not in ; : on Seitlmblr T L MfI to 

■“?of ” cinlif “ ° f COntl '° l ;t ° :to the nUvtm tor f p“l 

. genaa ot me Assembly. German Ktqmbll flits oiwti n> j>p,-<> i 

Limitation oi the Assembly’s Powers.-Onc [fomeVof Parfianmnt 12% 19J8 > P^e.i for two 
group of representatives wished a complete change louses 01 r!ln uunent. 

of the Assembly’s powers In order to transform The Federal Republic oi Germany wa« cfflnis.iiv 


functions but real powers. The resignation in Eastern Germany.— A month after the om-niiur 
December 1951 of Mr. bpaak as President of the I of the German Federal Birliament at Bonn the 
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a special service, lists of books on any given 
subject. . 

Classiflcationof Books.— -All libraries are elassi- 
iled so as to facilitate reference, but the favourite 
system is the Dewey Decimal System, which 
divides the whole field of knowledge into ten 
Main Classes : — 

General Works ; 

Philosophy; 

Reli tior. ; 

Sociology ; 

Philology ; 

Natural Science ; 

Useful Arts and Applied Science ; 

Fine Arts ; 

Literature ; 

History (including geography and travel and 

biography). 

Each of these Main Classes is again subdivided 
into ten main divisions,. Science, for example, 
being divided into general science, mathematics, 
astronomy, physics, chemistry, geology, paleon- 
tology, biology, botany, and zoology'. So the 
process of subdivision goes on until the most 
specialised topic is reached and given its proper 
place and number. 

Let us take two examples. The main class of 
Sociology receives the number 300. This range 
300 to 400 (the next main class) is graduated into 
tens, and Economics is 330. The range 330 to 
340 is again graduated, and the subject of Labour 
and Capita] is 331. This process is carried on by 
decimals so that 331 ■% deals with .Remuneration for 
Work, 331-22 with Wage Seales, and 331-225 
with Extra Pay. Similarly the main class of 
History is 900 and the History of Europe is 940, 
of England 942, of London 942-1, of London north 
of the Thames 942-11. The History of Germany 
is 943, of Prussia 943-1, and of Danzig 943-12. 
Once you are accustomed to the system you will 
be at home in other libraries, for most of them use 
it. At a library you can easily find the number of 
your subject, and this will lead you straight to the 
proper shelf. Or you can consult the index if 
you have an author or a title in mind. There is 
always an Author List. Sometimes also subjects 
are indexed alphabetically or there is an index of 
cards classified in the same way as the books are 
to be found upon the shelves. Some new books 
contain an indication of their Dewey classification 
numbers. Q. ,i-:i S-Ts :- %■ : 

The Reference Library is an information bureau 
where all kinds of reference books, dictionaries, 
atlases, year books, and Government publications 
and Acts of Parliament can be quickly consulted. 
Often these are standard textbooks and collections 
of recent pamphlets in the reference library. 
It is also a workshop, as there are tables where 
you can work in comfort and quiet with books con- 
veniently to hand round you. Reference libraries 
often specialise on material of local interest — nob 
only the natural history but also the social con- 
ditions of the district. . 

The British National Bibliography is one of the 
most important reference books, and Is available 
in most libraries in the country. The B.N.B., as 
it is popularly called, began in 1950, and is a 
catalogue of current British books. It is produced 
at the British Museum, where a copy of every 
new book must be deposited by law. There is a 
complete catalogue for each year since 1950, and 
these are kept up to date by quarterly cumulative 
catalogues and weekly lists. A feature of these 
catalogues is the means given for tracing hooks 
on every conceivable subject. The entries are 
arranged by the Dewey Decimal Classification, 
which means that their arrangement is already 
familiar to most library users. It has an ex- 
haustive alphabetical index of subjects, authors, 
titles, series, and many other factors under Which 
books may ba sought. 

The Periodicals Room will offer you a range of 
newspapers and periodical publications. The 
latter will include important technical and 
specialist journals. There will also be the im- 
portant weekly reviews like the New Statesman and 
the Spec-Marl the monthly reviews like the Con- 
temporary; and the quarterly reviews like The 


libraries t 

U.S.S.It. announced 1 the establishment of a 
German Democratic Republic at Berlin,. Two 
bodies were set up with Soviet encouragement, 
the German People’s Congress and the People’s 
Council, to foster a form of German unification. 
During the spring of 1951 following a Soviet 
initiative on the German problem, the Foreign 
Ministers' 'Deputies met in Paris; but they 
dispersed three months later without, even 
reaching agreement on an agenda for a Ministers’ 
conference. In March 1952 the Soviet Union 
proposed that the four occupying Powers should 
meet to conclude a Peace Treaty, and for that 
purpose should consider the formation of an all- 
German Government. The exchange of Notes oh 
this subject was still in progress at the time of 
writing. 

Western Germany’s New Status. — On May 20, 
1952, the German problem acquired a new com- 
plexion. On that day the so-called “ Contractual 
Agreements” were signed by the three Allied 
Powers and Western Germany at Bonn. Next 
day at Paris these four Powers, with Italy aud the 
Benelux countries, signed at Paris the European 
Defence Community treaty. The Bonn Con- 
tractual Agreements (winch do not constitute a 
Peace Treaty! attempt to define how Western 
Germany and the three Allied Governments shall, 
work together. Full authority over its Internal and 
external affairs will be restored to the Republic, 
subject to certain exceptions, such as the station- 
ing of Armed Forces in Germany. The Federal 
Republic agrees to conduct its policy in accord- 
ance with the Charter of the United Nations and 
with the aims defined in the Statute of the 
Council of Europe. By the two Treaties Western 
Germany faces the prospect of a free partnership 
with the other nations of the West and the 
Atlantic community ; France and Germany enter 
a military alliance; and both the U.S.A. and the 
U.K. accept defence commitments in the heart of 
Europe. At the end of 'February 1953 neither 
the Bonn Treaty nor the European Defence 
Treaty had yet been ratified. 

The European Defence Treaty, fits Western 
Germany into the West European Security 
syBtem. The European Defence Community 
which the Treaty establishes is defined as a 
community “ of supra-national character with 
common institutions, common Armed Forces, 
and a common budget.” The members (France, 
Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands and Luxembourg, 
and Western Germany) are bound to mutual 
assistance in the event of attack. These 
countries will contribute national contingents of 
divisional size to a common pool. Although 
broadly speaking German industry is to be freed 
from inspection, certain weapons are still 
forbidden. These include atomic weapons, long- 
range and guided missiles, most types of warships, 
and military aircraft. 


; HOW TO COLLECT MATERIAL, :. > R 

The Springs of Curiosity may be aroused in 
many ways. A fireside argument, a discussion at 
the club, or the news of the day may prompt you 
to probe farther into the subject. You may be 
baffled by events in China or South Africa and 
•want to find out the facts. You may want to 
exchange your views with others and to put 
forward new ideas. : Your two best courses 
are to go to the local public library or to write 
to the Society which Is specially interested in 
the particular subject. To help you to do the 
latter you should turn to the List of Societies, 
on page 142. Besides societies which specialise 
on a particular subject, there are bodies, like 
P.E.P., which issue material over a wide range of 
subjects. 

The Public Library. — The local public .library 
is the most fruitful source of information. Practi- 
cally every public library works on. the “open- 
access ” system. Books on the same subject will 
be found together — and as all subjects are grouped 
according to their affinities it will be easy for you 
to consult books on related subjects. An ex- 
perienced assistant librarian is generally available 
to help you. The National Book League offers, as 
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Political Quarterly. These will offer not only the published by the University of London Press and 
latest facts for the enquirer but an authoritative The Libraries of Greater London , by L. M. Harrod, 
analysis and commentary upon them. published by G. Bell. Many of the societies 

described in the " List of Societies ” have libraries 
How the Libraries Help Each Other.— The on special subjects. This is true, for example, of 
resources of a library are greater than is com- the United Nations Association, the British Drama 
monly supposed, and no one need fear that lie League, and the Howard League for Penal Reform, 
cannot obtain a book which lie needs. All the 

libraries work together on a co-operative basis. How to Use Books. — Do not be discouraged by 
There is at the centre a National Central Library the belief that a book must be read through com- 
whose function is not so much to iend books from pletely. To the question “ What, have you not 
its own stock as to arrange for loans between read it through? "Dr. . Tohnson replied, "No, Sir; 
libraries. There are two systems of book-lending do you read books through ? ” There may be 
between libraries. First, the Outlier system, hooks which you will wish to study completely. 
Ail Outlier library is one which agrees to lend its But if you are gathering information do not. 
books, when requested by the National Central hesitate to use them so as to obtain just what you 
Library, to any other library. Outlier libraries want at the moment. At tiie end of the hook 
include 123 special libraries of various kinds, so there is nearly always an index which is an 
that an Immense range of specialised knowledge is alphabetical guide to the topics dealt wish, 
available to the ordinary reader. Further, there Sometimes also there is a detailed synopsis at Ihe 
is the Regional Bureaux plan. Under tiiis Plan beginning of each chapter. Sometimes again the 
the country has been divided into nine regions, headline on the right-hand page refers to the 
In eaeii of these most public libraries and most of principal subject dealt with on that page, 
the university and special libraries have agreed to Treatises often have headings to the paragraphs, 
pool their resources. So that if you ask for a Many books and pamphlets give a bibliography, 
book not in stock, your request will go to the which is a list of recommended books on the 
Region. If not in the Region the request, goes on subject of the book and related aspects, 
to the National Central Library, which will lend 

the book from its own stock, or get it from an Extension Activities of Libraries. — Libraries are 
Outlier library, or borrow it from another Region, increasingly becoming the home of a y ide range of 
or purchase a copy for you. The National Central activit ies. An increasing number of libraries lend 
Library should not. be approached by the individual gramophone records. Many of them have rooms 
borrower. An important recent development is where classes can meet and groups can discuss or 
that the public libraries in London will specialise listen to the wireless or to gramophone records, 
on certain subjects — for example, one district on Concerts and recitals and lectures on a wide range 
medicine, another on philosophy. of subjects are also held. It is not generally 

known that many libraries have built up a large 
Library Sendees in the Rural Areas. — What collection of illustrations and pictures, 
facilities are open to you if you live in a small 

town or a village which is too small to provide its Government Publications. — H.M. Stationery 
own library? In most villages there is a "county Office publish a great variety of authoritative 
library centre” to which collections of books are material on a wide range of subjects of public 
sent by the County Library. In Great Britain there interest. It issues a Daily List. Monthly Catci- 
are 24.000 centres of this kind in village clubs, logue, and an Annual Catalogue (which comprises 
hails, shops, schools, and even homes. In some a bibliography of all Government Publications 
counties there is a library van or the bibliobus. as issued during the year), and the index to this is 
it has been called by a French writer who has of especial value. This Annual Catalogue, is 
noted the excellence of our rural library facilities probably in the Reference Room, of your local 
as compared with those in France. This travel- library, 
ling library is fitted with shelves, taking about 

1,500-2,000 books and tours on a pre-arranged Note-taking.— You will find it very useful to 
time-table so that everyone knows exactly when it make your notes, whether from reading material 
will arrive. Those who live in scattered farms and or from talks and lectures, on cards or Mins of 
homesteads, for whom there may be no convenient paper of uniform size This will enable you to 
centre, may thus make their own selection of add to them so as to maintain a logical sequence, 
books at their doors. to reshuffle them according to your needs, and to 

weed out notc3 no longer needed. They will be 
The British Museum Reading Room contains serviceable if you are writing upon the subject, 
original sources, books, and periodicals which The uniform size of the notes will be specially 
cannot be found elsewhere. Because of necessarily convenient when making a speech (see " Hints for 
limited accommodation the use of the room is Speakers”). Taking good notes of a lecture 
restricted to those who require a wider range of requires practice. For if you want to keep a note 
books on the subject of their study than can be you must listen, select, and write all at the same 
found in other libraries. Those who desire to lw time. To do tiffs well you must not only grasp 
admitted to the Reading Room must apply in the meaning but tie able to seize the cardinal points 
writing to The Director. British Museum. London, which, being noted down, make tut the logical 
W.C.l. skeleton of the talk. Practise taking a note when 

listening to a wireless talk. 

Special Libraries. — Four of the best special 

libraries in the world are open to the public in StudybyPost. — Those who live away from towns 

London. They are : — and libraries can study a wide range of subjects 

1 T , by correspondence. Among the organisations 

1. The Library ot the National Historj which offer facilities are : 

Museum (for zoology, geology, and related 

subjects). The British Drama League. 

2. The Library of the Science Museum (all National Adult School Union. 

branches of science and technology, except National Federation of Young Farmers' Clubs, 

“s^ThePatent Office Library. MefiSS 1,6 * 0mA ia the LM of 

4. The Library of the Victoria and Albert soaeues anu lue 
Museum, which is the national art library National Co-operative Educational Aasociu- 

contalning volumes and photographs on all tion, Stanford Hall, Lougliboro’, Leicester- 

aspects of fine, applied, and decorative art. shire. 

Many of the libraries of the Government K sultry C |cotland f LaboUr CoUeees ' ' ri!h ‘ 

Departments are available for public consultation Rusl-in College Oxford 

. and a guide to these libraries is published by the Workers'" Education TU Committee 
■ -{Stationery Office (see below). Full details of the ui -- ‘ w i uomnuuet. , -.7 

A large number of specialist libraries in London ioronan wwara, w.x. 

(including that of the British Library of Political HHlcroft C 1 Sc Bar. Bnr on. Surrey, 
and Economic. Science, one of the best collections caters specially for women. Those at sea in the 
in the world on this subject, at the London School British Merchant Navy and fishing fieri s can 

of Economics) will be found in The Student's engage in correspondence on all general subjects 
■: Guide to the Libraries of London, by It. A. Rye, through the Seafarers Education Service, Mane- 
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bridge House, 207 BaUiain High Road, S.W.17. 
Thin college of the sea also provides and changes 
libraries for ships. 

SOME NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. 
Daily 

The Times (Independent; Conservative) 
Manchester Guardian (Independent Liberal) 
Daily Telegraph (Conservative) 

News Chronicle (Independent Liberal) 

Daily Herald (Labour) 

Daily Express (Independent Conservative) 

Daily Mail (Independent Conservative) 
Yorkshire Post (Conservative) 

Scotsman (Conservative) 

Glasgow Herald (Independent) 

Sunday 

Observer (Independent) 

Sunday Times (Conservative) 

Weekly 

Spectator (Independent Conservative) 

Statesman and Nation (Independent Labour) 
Time and Tide (Independent Conservative) 

The Economist 

The Listener A'- 

Times Weekly Edition 
Manchester Guardian Weekly 
Illustrated London News 1 

Monthly ' 1 ■■ '■ 

Contemporary Review 
Twentieth-Century Review 
World Today (published by the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs) 

Quarterly : ; 

" Political Quarterly v/.'.. ■ 

Quarterly Review 

International Affairs (published by the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs) 

THE WAY TO CONDUCT A MEETING 

A Chairman is necessary for the orderly conduct 
of a meeting. By a grasp of the main rules of 
procedure and by a wise attitude, a chairman can 
make a meeting-— whether large or small, formal 
or less formal — an agreeable and efficient affair 
instead of the tedious experience it so often proves. 

The following outline is intended to give the 
necessary knowledge on which to base firm and 
quick rulings when taking the chair at a meeting. 
Such knowledge will give confidence. Other 
qualities are needed too. These are dealt with 
in concluding paragraphs which deal with hints to 
chairmen, followed by a special section of advice 
to speakers. The outline is also intended to be of 
equal use to all who attend meetings. 

Rules o! Debate. — There is. of course, no legal 
code of rules which apply to all meetings, but 
there is a body of customs and practices (called 
“the Rules of Debate”) in general use. Your 
society or organisation may have prescribed 
a set of rules, and these “ Standing Orders ” 
govern your meetings. You will need to study 
them, whether you are the chairman or only a 
member, for they are binding and this outline of 
the customary procedure will help you to under- 
stand them. 

The chief debating council in the country Is 
the House of Commons, and the set of rules which 
it has devised as a result of its centuries of ex- 
perience are called “ Rules of Procedure.” : 
Although intended for the House they have formed 
the model on which, with necessary variation to 
suit peculiar needs, most rules of procedure have 
been baaed. 

When a point of order dealing with procedure 
is raised in debate it must have regard either to 
standing orders (if such exist for the organisation) 
or, in their absence, to the customary rules of 
debate referred to above. 

Agenda, — The Notice of Meeting is Issued by 
the Secretary, and it. should state the items of 
business to come before the meeting. This list 
of Items is called the Agenda. It is a good step 
for tiie cisairman to read the Agenda at the 
opening of the meeting' so that any omission 
can be repaired. As a further safeguard: against 
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omission it is best to make a final item " Any other 
business.” 

Minutes. — Since the Secretary has also to pre- 
pare the minutes we might deal with that subject 
before dealing with the conduct of the meeting 
itself. The record of a meeting is called the 


and the names of the members present, and should 
be a concise statement of the decisions taken. It 
should record the motions submitted, any amend- 
ments considered, and the resolutions. The 
extent to which the points of the discussion are 
recorded depend upon the practice of the Council 
or Committee concerned. In any event the 
minutes should he a clear factual statement of the 
business transacted. Minutes need to be approved 
as being a correct and complete statement by the 
subsequent meeting of the body ; and when so 
approved they are signed by the Chairman. 

“ Approval of Minutes of the last meeting ” there- , 
fore appears as tiie first item of the Agenda of a 
meeting followed by “ Business arising out of the 
last meeting.” It is necessary for a Secretary to 
take a complete note of the business of a meeting 
so that he can prepare the minutes, and it is usual 
and advisable for the Secretary to submit to the 
Chairman his draft of the minutes directly he has 
written them. ■ pv 

Quorum. — This Latin word is used to mean the 
number which must be present to make the pro- 
ceedings valid. If a quorum were not present 
the meeting would not be representative. Every 
society prescribes what the quorum for its meet- 
ings shall be. The quorum for Public Authorities 
and public companies is fixed by law. 

The actual number necessary varies with the 
kind of meeting, but voluntary societies, say, a 
football club or allotment holders’ society, should 
fix its quorum for its executive committee. It 
can be . either an actual number or a proportion 
(which should not be less than one third). This 
avoids dispute as to whether the decision was 
taken by a representative meeting. If at any 
time after the commencement of business a 
quorum is not present the meeting should be 
adjourned. 

When you are to chair a meeting go to the 
meeting early, take the chair promptly and make 
sure that the necessary quorum is present. You 
may change the order of business as shown on 
the Agenda if you explain the reason to the 
meeting. A - 

Motions.— A motion is any proposal. Idea, or 
suggestion properly submitted at a meeting for 
consideration and adoption. . : - - , 

Notice of motion must be given in the manner 
prescribed by the rules. A motion must begin 
with the word “ That" and must declare some- 
I thing which it is hoped will .be the will of the 
! meeting. The wording should be concise and 
clear, The person submitting the motion is 
calied the proposer or mover. If the decision te 
important the motion should be written out. But 
if it is not written out, the text as taken down 
by the Secretary should be read out by him, 
and the Chairman should ask the mover if it is 
exactly as he intends. The Chairman then asks 
if it is seconded. A speaker must rise in Ms 
place and address the chair. If the motion to 
not seconded it lapses. If it is seconded it is put 
to the meeting for debate. The Chairman 
“states" the question thus: “The question 
is [reads the words cd the motion)." The motion 
cannot then, without the consent of the majority, 
be withdrawn, altered, or amended. 

Debating a Motion. — When the second member 
who supports the proposal announces “ I support 
the motion " he may speak then in support of the 
motion or he may reserve his speech for the 
debate. 

As chairman you should allow a member who 
wants to oppose the motion to speait next, and 
try to arrange that speakers for and against 
alternate. This makes the debate more . interest- 
ing. The speaker whom you first see rising in Ms 
place to speak (that is, the one who “ catches the 
Speaker’s eye”) speaks. Speakers may only 
address the meeting once on a motion, except 
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the mover of the motion who has the right of motion disappears and the amendment becomes 
reply. Standing orders may impose a limit on the amended or substantive -motion and still further 
length of speeches. The general principle is. amendments may be moved to it. 
the shorter the speech the better, consistent with When the Chairman takes the vote on the 
adequate advocacy. There is no restriction amendment he should he clear that he is seeking 
in the Standing Orders of the House of Commons, a decision on the amendment. He should not 
but all public bodies, including the L.C.C., T.U.C., say " Are you in favour of amendment or original 
Co-operative Congress and the I.L.O., have limits motion? ” but “ Those in favour of the amend- 
on length of speeches. There is sometimes ment? ” and “Those not in favour of ainend- 
estension by consent. ment? ” If the amendment is carried it is the 

survivor; if it loses, the ground is clear and the 
Putting the Question. — When the subject has original motion must he put to the meeting, 
been ventilated the mover is given an oppor- In other words if the amendment is carried the 
tunity to reply, and the Chairman then “ puts ” original motion is killed ; but if tire amendment is 
the question. He says “ The question is ( reads lost the original motion comes back into the 
the motion). Are you in favour? ” Those in picture. 

favour then vote by holding up one hand, and An amendment, to add words is sometimes called 
these are counted by the Chairman (the Secretary an addendum, 
assisting). The Chairman then says “ Ali those 

against please show.” There is a similar counting How Debates axe Closed. — If strong feelings are 
of hands. The Chairman announces " The aroused by a debate it may he difficult for Use 
motion is carried ” if the majority are in favour ; Chairman to close the debate at his own choice, 
contrariwise he declares it lost. since he may be held to be favouring one side or 

the other. It will be better therefore to wait 
"Voting, by show of hands is the ordinary a motion from the body. The ordinary form is 
practice on all but exceptional occasions. The “That the question be now put’* and can be 
Chairman should be careful if the vote is taken moved only by those who have not taken part in 
by voice, and vote by hands can be demanded the debate (otherwise the device would be open 
by a member. Sometimes a motion is so accept- to the abuse of preventing others speaking), 
able that no voting is necessary, but a vote must Motions may propose that the subject be post* 
be taken if there is any dissent. In large meet- poned 'indefinitely (sine die) or until a specified 
ings it is usually necessary to appoint members date. 

as tellers to count the votes. One is chosen from Another form of closure Is a motion “ to proceed 
those who intend to vote in favour and a second to the nest business,” If carried, no vote is taken 
from those intending to vote against the motion, on the main subject; If lost, the debate continues. 
These together count the voters and hand the Another form is a motion for adjournment of 
results to the Chairman in writing. meeting. 

Resolutions. — A motion which is carried is “ The Previous Question. 9 * — An old and curious 

thereafter.: Called a resolution. The difference motion for dosing a debate is one called “The 
between a motion (which is what is proposed) Previous Question,” This procedure is . best 
and a resolution ( which is what the meeting adopts understood by understanding the historic title, 
as its decision) must be clearly kept. The terms It suggests a prior question Shall we vote or 
are not interchangeable. not vote on the motion? In other words it 

: : ; When a motion is rejected, no motion to the raises a question previous to the main question, and 
same effect can be brought forward at the same this previous question is to vote or not to vote, 
meeting. There are generally safeguards in The “ Previous Question " is always put in the 
standing orders in. regard to rescinding resolutions: form “ That the question be not now put,” and 
by requiring specified notice of motion for any if it is carried, the main question ia shelved. If 
rescinding or requiring a special meeting for doing lost , the main question is voted upon. Thus once 
this. The b.O.G. requires twelve months "-/to -Prepimts Question t® accepted by "the Ghairman. 

: elapse before a notice of motion to rescind a: it. Must -close the debate, whichever wav the tote does 
resolution can be entertained unless such notice upon it; The Ghairman can best keep the two 
is backed by twenty members. questions clear by referring to ■ . the Previous 

A: Question as "this motion" and the original 

Amendments.: — But we have not considered question as "that motion.” So he takes a votes on 
what happens when someone wants to alter or “ That that question be not now put.” 
improve a motion, in other words to amend a The Previous Question cannot be moved when 
motion. An amendment is a motion which seeks an amendment is actually under discussion, 
to alter Or improve the original motion. Having But it can be moved notwithstanding that a. 
studied the routine when there are no amend- number of amendments on the Agenda have not 
meats, let us pass on to study the different been moved. It will to for the Chairman to de- 
kinds of amendments: and how they tire dealt with, termine whether to accept the motion of Previous 
These must be directly concerned with the Question after being moved and conded. 

subject of the original motion and they can be 

put into four groups : — A Committee is a body to whom any subject 

,,, . has been referred or committed, and the House, 

ito mta rteletoleridn^vrords from^ themotion ■ of Commons and large public todies and societies 
si v!® Ssfg SX SSIrtf iTtStSi have committees. They may be standing «w»- 
words and insert tertom m ittces which, as their name Indicates, have a 

° (Q to delete the whole or practically the Lt?Htond!^mmittoe m tour | 
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are framed they do not need to be seconded. 
The debate la more informal and speakers remain 
seated, speaking as often as the Chairman allows. 

Disorder.— Good order is essential for considera- 
tion of business, and it is the first Job of the Chair- 
man to maintain it. Although a Chairman needs 
to be firm and impartial, tact and conciliation go 
a long way to create harmony. He should be 
able to take prompt decisions on procedure; 
but he can ask for time to consult authorities if 
necessary in an emergency. 

But. if disorder does occur, the Chairman 
names the meuiber, who must withdraw. If the 
disorder should be on such a scale that the 
Chairman thinks he should adjourn the meeting, 
he can do so on his own decision, without anyone 
moving adjournment. A member who refuses 
to withdraw offensive remarks is guilty of dis- 
orderly conduct. 

Points o£ Order. — These are matters which, 
while acting as a safety-valve for members, are 
often an irritation for the Chairman, especially 
because these points are often not points of order 
at all. , A point of order must deal with the 
conduct or procedure of the. meeting. It must 
show that a speaker is wandering from the scope 
of the subject or is using unparliamentary 
language or is breaking a rule of the society or the 
customary rules of debate. But intedectors often 
break in with points which are not on these 
aspects, and the Chairman must be firm with those 
who interrupt. A speaker may not be corrected 
under cover of a so-eaUed point of order. A 
speaker a. s with th Oh , nan’s permission, 
make an explanation on a matter on which there 
has been genuine misunderstanding, but he must 
riot be controversial. 

Hints lor Chairmen. — Some hints have been 
sprinkled in the foregoing outline. A Chairman 
needs to follow closely everything that is said, to 
check irrelevance and undue repetition, and to 
give rulings on Questions of order. He must be 
absolutely impartial, being neither weak nor 
autocratic. He has the power to give a casting 
vote if members are equally divided for and 
against. Generally the voting powers of a 
Chairman are covered by the organisation's 
Standing Orders. . - . 

But besides maintaining' order and ensuring 
correct procedure a Chairman can perform an 
even greater service if he can evoke the best 
thought and counsel from those who have come 
together to deliberate. If he can foster an 
atmosphere of co-operation and goodwill he will 
have created the best chance for fruitful debate 
and business. 

Hints ior Speakers.— -However good the Chair- 
man, the efficacy of a meeting turns largely upon 
the speakers. So much so, that we devote a 
special .section to assisting speakers in the art of 
speaking, and another section is devoted to advice 
on gathering material for speeches, 

Bocks Recommended. — Lord Citrine’s book : The 
■ A SC of Chairmanship (published by the National 
Council of Labour Colleges) should be consulted. 
It is an invaluable and. readable guide, There 
are also Mow to Chair by John Bigg (Alien and 
Unwin) and The Chairman's Handbook by Sir • 
■Reginald Paigrave (Dent), , 1 
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thus freed to concentrate On the elaboration of a 
main point and absorb the detail which clusters 
round it. This advice has been put in the well- 
known words: " Tell an audience what you are 
going to say; then say it; and finally tell them 
what you hare said." This advice is intended to 
emphasise the need to make the outline clear, 
rather than to be taken literally aa practical advice. 
If it is adopted literally you will need to make the 
beginning and end very brief. 

The headings should, be written clearly on cards 
or paper which you can hold in your hands while 
speaking. The fact that you can refer to your 
notes and can read them easily will give you 
confidence. Don’t hesitate to refer to your notes, 
especially because a pause may be all to the good. 
Incidentally to have something to hold will help 
you to solve the problem which . besets inany 
speakers of what to do with the hands. 

If: you bear in mind the general background of 
the audience you will be . able to use analogies and 
examples which are within their experience and 
thus make your speech more effective. 

Delivery. — you may be nervous before speak- 
ing. So was Gladstone. So indeed are most 
speakers, even those who have acquired experience 
and may be regarded as “ good speakers.” It Is 
little use telling someone who is nervous not to be 
nervous, any more than It is useful to tell someone 
with toothache not to think about it. ! But these 
notes will help you to have confidence which, in 
turn, will dissolve nervousness. 

Start slowly. This will give you and your 
audience time to get on terms with each other. 
It will enable you to judge how to pitch your 
voice so as to be heard easily by all. More- 
over, a deliberate and friendly start will give you 
a mental foothold from which to embar.' 


on more 

emphatic passages. 

If you stand straight with your shoulders back 
it will help you to be confident and to produce 
your voice clearly. You will find that a Smiling 
expression will add resonance to your voice. 

Even when well launched upon your discourse 
don’t speak too quickly and don’t be afraid to 
pause. A well-chosen pause has many advan- 
tages. It helps to clarify the structure of your 
talk. The pause is in itself a rest to the audience, 
especially as you are likely to begin again on a 
different tempo and note in the musical sea.lv. 
Furthermore, a pause will enable you to adjust 
your matter to the clock — and speakers err on the 
side of prolixity rather than brevity. 

Speaking, like writing, is a form of communica- 


Control.— This advice presupposes, an: effective, 
control. Good public speech calls for two differ- 
ent but complementary qualities, a: flow of spon- 
taneous feeling and, at the same time, control so 
that the speaker may shape and steer this flow of 
expression. Just as a car needs not only an 
accelerator but also steering-gear and brakes, ao 
two functions of the personality need to operate 
together— -motive power and effective control. It 
will be for each to solve for himself how to har- 
monise these two aspects of the personality — the 
dynamic flow 7 upon which a speaker can launch 
persuasive appeals and convincing statements 
and on the oilier vigilance and careful contiol. 
Some speakers may feel the need to strengthen 
their controls; others may consider That it is 

their enthusiasm which needs kindling. 

akin public or to MC'- h- wtexteri::-. hC rib ' 

onp. The art of Ending. — Give particular care to the way yon 

times, has been are going to end.- The first sentence of a wireless 
Sixteenth century, talk is an Important and difficult sentence to 
frame. But for a visible audience It. is the last 
passage which should, be framed beforehand, 
rehand what you however spontaneous the rest of the speech, In 
ience of the main those last sentences yon have an opportunity 
the headings of of summing up in an effectual way the pith of 
nee to see clearly what you have said. Moreover, some speakers 
s will help vou go on speaking unnecessarily rather like guests 
Such a course who do not know how to depart with politeness, 
able sections. If Prolixity tends to neutralise the effect they are 
of the talk the trying to produce. . If, however, the phrases with 
Moreover, he is which to end were already in their minds speakers 
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What the. Societies Offer, — The list of societies 
will be useful for those wishing to gather infor- 
mation. Many of the societies offer the facility 
of a unique specialised library, and most of them 
issue not only journals and magazines but pam- 
phlets giving the latest authoritative views and 
discussions of contemporary problems. Some, 
like P.E.P. and the United Nations Association, 
publish a wide range of background materia! on 
current questions. Besides these facilities the 
1 associations offer the individual the 'Opportunity 
of hearing experts and of discussing the subject 
with others interested to the same, subject. Many 
societies hold not only lectures but conferences, 
covering the week-end or several days, and some 
of them hold Summer Schools. A guide to a 
wide variety of week-end, mid-week, and longer 
courses called Calendar of Residential Courses is 
issued by the National Institute of Adult Educa- 
tion, 35 Queen Anne St., London, W.l (W.h 

! Summer Schools. — The pioneer of the Summer 
I School was the Fabian Society. At a Summer 
School those interested in a- special subject or 
| group of subjects meet for a week or more and 
combine the pleasures of a holiday with lectures, 
l discussions, or demonstrations. The original 
Fabian Summer Schools attended by Bernard 
Shaw, Beatrice and Sidney Webb, and H. G. 
■Wells have become historic and have been often 
described. The idea of the Summer School has 
since spread, so that every year scores of Summer 
Schools are held throughout the country, bringing 
together enthusiasts or enquirers at some pleasant 
holiday place where activities and thought can be 
pursued under conditions of leisure. The special 
subject studies may be music, or the next steps 
towards world government, or some aspect, of 
social service. 

The Opportunity ?or Service.—' The citizen 
receives help in a multitude of ways from the 
societies. But in turn he can render service to 
them ; indeed, their work rests upon the .Wide- 
spread activity of members. Through the cor- 
porate body the individual has a better oppor- 
tunity of engaging to some worthwhile pursuit or 
of expressing ids point of view -'or of advancing 
some common Objective with his fellows. He is 
thus enabled to enrich not only his own life but 
hi» fellow members and through them the com- 
munity. At every point the societies seek his 
collaboration. The individual may find himself 
a secretary of W.X5.A. class or a leader of local 
ramblers or organising local membership of the 
Folk Dance Society or investigating, perhaps, 
with others, some aspect of the social conditions 
of Ms own district so as to prepare the way for 
hostels for aged people or some other social 
amenity. In ail these activities he is doing a 
number of things simultaneously : he to extending 
his own faculties, he is meeting his fellows, he is 
advancing a social aim for the benefit of the 
community, he is stimulating others and he is 
developing those: methods needed in a democracy 
which builds a commonwealth upon the welfare 
of individuals. Thus associations are more than 
see iu! centres, valuable as that Aspect is. especial! y 
to the isolated or lonely - individual. They offer 
a training ground for co-operative effort, for. 
organisation, for administration, and often for 
research. Some organisations provide training 
schemes; an example being the Women's .Co-. 

. operative Guild, 

The R61e o! the Association to Gar National 
Life. — Our voluntary societies are expressions of 
our democratic life just as much as lire more 
forma! institutions of Local Government, : . Indeed v 
the association hasi been a fleldof act ivity for longer 
than Local Government, and. English life is singu- 
larly rich In associations covering a great range of 
: objects. When official machinery was inadequate 1 
for the tasks needed, . or organised government. : 
■was undemocratic in form, good men ■ and women 
combined to secure better conditions. Thus a 
society for the abolition of the slave trade was 
founded in 1783, a society for the reform of 
criminal boys . to. 1;7SS and for the edueatioivof the 
poor in 1811. In ids English Social History, Dr. 
G. M. Trevelyan says : “ Voluntary association 
for every conceivable sort of purpose, or cause 
became an integral part of English social life in 
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would be able more easily to round off their 
address with a decisive and effectual end. 

Interruptions. — Since it is our object to reassure 
the beginner it seems scarcely consonant with that 
aim even to whisper a word about the possibility 
Of interrupters. But although not an extinct 
race, interrupters are not common, and there is a 
golden rule In regard to them — remain courteous 
and calm. We have all relished the classical 
retorts of great politicians, but it is best for 
ordinary mortals not to try to emulate them. 
Maintain courtesy therefore in the face of any 
discourtesy. You will thereby retain the good- 
will and sympathy of your audience. You will 
.naturally be equally courteous to questioners, 
who often deserve to be thanked. Be candid in 
regard to any questions to whieh you may not 
know the full reply. 

Practice.— You Will need to practise assiduously. 
Take heart from the fact that Demosthenes, the 
greatest orator of classical times, told to struggle 
against the greatest physical disadvantages. His 
voice was weak and bis utterance defective ; and it 
Was only by the most unwearied efforts that he 
overcame these obstacles. One Of his methods 
was to declaim on the seashore to accustom him- 
self to the noise and confusion of the popular 
assembly — a device which is not necessarily here 
recommended. In modern times we may cite 
.Bernard Shaw, one Of the most brilliant and 
arresting speakers of our time. He describes the 
extreme painfulness of his first efforts at speaking, 
being so nervous that he could not read his notes 
or remember them. But he joined every debating 
group which he could and always spoke to debate, 
likening himself to ** an officer afflicted with cowar- 
dice, who takes every opportunity of going under 
tire to get over it and learn his business." 

Wider Use cl the Art of Speaking. — Ability 
to speak well in public can be very valuable upon 
other important occasions such as informal 
meetings or interviews. Experience In marshal- 
ling facts, in explaining a point of view, in examin- 
ing diverse aspects of a problem will stand one 
•in good stead when participating in a group 
meeting Of the kind at which, to an increasing 
extent, business is nowadays conducted. Like- 
wise, experience in public speaking, because it 
imparts poise and confidence, is a great advantage 
at an interview oF any kind. 

The Chief Hints are therefore : — 

X. Digest your material well, 

2, Be clear as to the sequence of your main 
points. . 

3. Make notes of your scheme and don’t 
hesitate ro refer to them. 

i. Start slowly, maintain a sense of humour 
and. sympathy. 

5, Be sincere, above all. 

6. Be ready to end in an effective way. 


A GUIDE TO SOCIETIES. 

On the following pages are the addresses of 
some of the societies working in the fields of 
social service, adult education, international 1 
: Vi. affairs, and outdoor activities. They are only a 
selection from all the societies working in these 
sad allied spheres. Indeed, in the field of social 
service alone there are some 300 national organisa- 
tions, many of them co-ordinating other societies 
with similar interests ; and a Directory of Organ- 
isations so. engaged is published by the National 
Council of Social Service, 20 Bedford Square, 
London, W.C.l (Ss.). Tfie National Institute of 
Adult Education, 35 Queen Anne Bit, London, 
W.l, publishes a Directory of Organisations 
(3s. Sd.) describing all organisations offering a 
direct educational service ; and the National Peace 
tkmneil, 141 Southampton liow, Loudon, W.C.l, 
issue a Peace Year Hook containing a directory 
of societies in England working for peace and the. 
chief international bodies. The list Which follows 
illustrates the rich and varied rule which the 
■ independent association plays in the life of the 
wk •community, u-:v V :W : , 
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the nineteenth century, filling up many of the 
caps left by tlie limited scope of state action.” 
Thus numerous societies were founded in the 
nineteenth century, some benevolent like the 
Salvation Army and tlie Waifs and Strays Society; 
some cultural, like the Elizabethan Stage Society ; 
some for sport, like the Cyclists Tonring Club and 
the Amateur Athletic Association ; and that very 
important group of societies for women which 
have transformed our political and social life and 
are too numerous to mention, including the first 
women’s suffrage societies, the Y.W.C.A. and the 
Women’s Co-operative Guild. The twentieth 
century brought an even greater development. 
The great expansion of State activities, so far 
from diminishing the need for independent 
associations, has encouraged voluntary organisa- 
tions and relies upon: them in many ways. Thus 
State planning and voluntary self-help combine to 
promote the general interest of the community. 
Some outstanding Organisations of the present 
century are tlie Workers’ Education Association 
(1003): the Boy Scouts (1008) : the National 
Federation of Women’s Institutes (1917) ; the 
National Council of Social Service (1019) ; and 
Youth Hostels (1930). We are picking only one 
or two strands out of the rich fabric. The 
Women’s Institutes Movement — to examine 
further only one of the strands— -has done much 
to transform rural life. It prepared the way for 
the Rural Community Councils, and these and 
other co-operating bodies have revived rnral 
industries and crafts, promoted adult education 
and recreation, fostered music and the drama, pro- 
vided village halls and playing fields, and pro- 
tected amenities of the countryside. Further, 
they have revived interest in the Parish Council, 
described in our outline of Local Government. 
Some societies received a great impetus during 
the War. a fact which illustrates the vital contri- 
bution which they make to the community. 

Voluntary Action and Government Effort. — A 
considered description of the Government’s 
attitude to voluntary action was given in a 
debate on the subject in the House of Lords on 
.Tune 22nd, 1949. by Lord Pakenham. He said 
that the Government considered that the volun- 
tary spirit is tlie very life blood of democracy. 
“ We consider," he said, “ that the volunteer, the 
man who is proud to serve the community for 
nothing, is he whose personal sense of mission 
inspires and elevates the whole democratic 
process of official Governmental effort,” He 
hoped that that deliberate expre-slon of basic 
Government attitude would prove decisive for 
any citizens young or old who are thinking of 
joining or starting voluntary bodies and are 
wondering whether that kind of tiling is really 
needed and whether their own sacrifices are 
really wanted in the Britain of to-day. “ I want 
to remove all possible doubt from their minds,” 
said Lord Pakenham, “speaking from this place 
in the most emphatic manner.” The collective 
social services proposed by Lord Beveridge were 
not intended to, and could not, cover the whole 
field of human welfare; indeed, additional 
social services build up new needs. Thus the 
increased expectation of life had resulted in 
30,000 people living alone, and they needed 
friendship. In the debate Lord Beveridge 
described voluntary action as “ a. private enter- 
prise for social progress.” 

The Future of Societies.— -Thus the need for 
societies is greater now than ever. A more 
widespread sense of social responsibility, a deeper 
appreciation of music and art, the stimulus to 
thought and skill provided by a better educational 
system— all these and other factors have evoked 
many agencies to help us to use the opportunities 
before us. In the future we may hope to see- 
.more co-operation in the counties and in the 
local districts and towns between the voluntary 
organisations. And we may look forward to 
greater international co-operation, especially of 
bodies serving the social service* in the way 
■contemplated by the United Nations, A notable 
development into the international field has been 
the creation of the World Federation for Mental 
Health. The international side of the Howard 
League for Penal Reform has become of increasing 
importance. 
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Social Service. 

The National Council oS Social Service (29 
Bedford Square, London, W.C.l) fa the main 
promotional and co-ordinating organisation of 
voluntary social work in Great Britain. Its 
membership, includes most of the principal 
voluntary agencies. It works for all sections of 
the community, for a better use of social amenities 
and better-directed voluntary services. 

In the countryside it works for Tillage Halls ; 
over 600 have been built as a result of its efforts 
and over 2,000 new schemes are being considered. 
It started the Rural Community Council Move- 
ment, and has helped to revive rural industries 
and preserve the skill of village craftsmen. It has 
conducted a prolonged campaign to improve 
Parish Council work (see the section on Local 
Government) ; and to promote better conditions 
of rural life. 

In the towns it works for community centres, 
clubs, and neighbourhood groups and maintains 
an advisory service to one thousand community 
clubs. 

The Council established the Citizens’ Advice 
Bureaux, whicli did such valuable work during 
the War; and it brought together the great 
youth movements of the country. Furthermore 
it set up the National Old People’s Welfare 
Committee which has taken a prominent lead in 
getting better conditions of living for old people. 

The Council provides a Clearing House for in- 
formation, advice, and planning to which any 
organisation can look. The Council publishes a 
Handbook of Informal, ion on Voluntary Social 
Services and Directory of Organisations ((is.). 

Some useful addresses are 

British Association of Residential Settlements, 
Toynbee Hall, 28 Commercial Sfc„ E.l. 

Central Council for Health Education, 

Tavistock House, Tavistock Square, W.C.l. 

Citizens’ Advice Bureaux .Service, 

26 Bedford Square, W.C.l. 

Family Planning Association, 

64 Sloane St., S.W.l. 

Family Welfare Association,-' 

290 Vauxhall Bridge ltd., S.W.l. 

Industrial Welfare Society, 

■1.8 Bryanston Square, W.l. 

Institute for the Study and Treatment of 
Delinquency, v 4 -V- 

8 Bourdon St.., Davies St., W.l. 

National Association of Parish Councils, 

26 Bedford Square, W.C.l. 

National Association of Boys’ Clubs, 

17 Bedford Square, W.C.l. 

Scottish Association of Boys’ Clubs, 

12 Alva St., Edinburgh 2. 

National Association of Girls’ Clubs 

and Mixed Clubs, 

30(2 Devonshire St., W.l. 

Scottish Association of Girls’ Clubs, 

13 Eglinton Crescent, Edinburgh 12. 

National Council of Women, 

Drayton House, Gordon St., W.C.l. 

National Council of Y.M.C.A.'s, 

111 Great Russell St., W.C.l. 

£2 Howard St., Belfast- 

National Federation of Community -Associations, 
26 Bedford Square, W.C.l. 

National Federation of Women’s Institutes, 
39 Eccleston St., S.W.l. 

Federation of Women’s Institutes of Northern 
Ireland, 

.28 Bedford St., Belfast. 

National Federation of Young Farmers* dubs, 
">5 Gower St., W.C.l. 

National Marriage Guidance Council, 

78 Duke St., Grosvanor Square, W.l, 

Save the Children Fund. 

20 Gordon Square, W.C.l, , ■ ■ 

Scottish Council of Social Service, 

10 Alva St.. Edinburgh 2. 

Tavistock Institute of Human Relations, 

2 Beaumont St., W.l. 

Young Women’s Christian Association, 
i Britan 1 - cer 
Belfast : 3 and S Malone Ed., Belfast. 


Adult Education. 

The National Institute ol Adult Education (35 
Queen Anne St., London, W.l) was set up by the 
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Federal Union, 

20 Buckingham Si;., W.C.2, 

'United Europe Movement, 

Europe House, Smith Square, S.W.l. 
Women’s Internationa! League for Peace ami 
Freedom, 

144 Southampton How, W.C.L 
International Voluntary Service for Peace, 

3 Cromwell Rd., S.W.7. 

British Society for International Understanding, 
Benjamin Franklin House, 86 Craven St., 
W.C.2. 

International Friendship League. 

8 Cromwell ltd., S.W.7. 

Friends Peace Committee, 

Friends House, Euston Road, N.W.l, 
Crusade for World Government, 

20 Buckingham St.. W.C.2. 

The Citizen Outdoors. 

The Ramblers’ Association (48 Park Hoad. 
Baker St., N.W.l) alms to preserve ramblers’ 
rights and privileges and to secure more favourable 
facilities for travelling and for visits to places of 
historical interest or natural beauty. It regards 
the townsman’s rigid to recreation in the country 
as fundamental. It is concerned with footpath 
lav? and the encouragement of more active 
interest in footpaths on the part of national and 
local authorities. The great majority of members 
arc enrolled through one of the various Federa- 
tions of Ramblers or Rambling Clubs. The mini- 
mum subscription is 5s. a year. 

Useful addresses are : — 

Scottish Ramblers Federation, 

44 Buchanan Drive, Caiabuslang, Glasgow. 
Youth Hostels Association, 

England and Wales 

National Office : Welwyn Garden City, 
Herts. ■ 

London Office : 22 Gordon Square, W.C.l. 
Northern Ireland : 28 Bedford St.. Belfast, 
Scotland : 7 Bnmtsfiehi Orescent. Edinburgh 
10. 

Eire : 32 Lower Abbey St., Dublin. 

Co-op Holiday Association, 

Birch Hevs. Cromwell Range. Fallowfteld, 
Manchester 14. 

Holiday Fellowship, 

142 Great, North Way, N.W.L 
Family Holidays Ltd., 

6 Dale St.. Liverpool 2. 

National Trust (for places of historic interest or 
' natural beauty), 

42 Queen Anne’s Gate. S.W.l. 

Council for Preservation of Rural England, 
Council for Preservation of Rural Wales, 

4 Hobart Place, S.W.l. 

Commons, Open Spaces, and Footpaths Pre- 
servation Society, 

71 Ecclefiton Square, S.W.l. 

Central Council for Physical Recreation, 
fi Bedford Square, W.C.l. 

Amateur Athletic Association, 

Crown Chambers, 118 Chancery Lane. 
W.C.2. 

Mountaineering Assn.. 

1 Kildare Gardens, W.2. 

British Mountaineering Council. 

0 Belmont Grove, 8.E.1S. 

Camping Club of Great Britain and Ireland. 

38 Grosvenor Gardens. S.W.l. 

'Youth Camping Association, 

34 Ryde Vale Rd.. Balham, S.W.12. 

British Canoe Union,; 

33 The Avenue, Eadlett, Herts. 

Canoe Camping Club, 

75 . ' 1 , S.W.l 2. 

Cyclists Touring Club, 

3 Craven Hill, W.2. 

National Cyclists union, 

35 Doughty St., W.C.l, 

National Amateur Rowing Assn., 

14 4 Clapton Common, K.5. 

’ i « 1 1 i > Bj 

118 Eaton Square, S.W.l. 

ten iii i ition " 

■i <’ iii 1 - >h J Bt ’i'll 1 * II is. 

Royal Life living Society, 
l- : , W,l, 

Youth Travel Ships, 

17 Meadow Green, Welwyn Garden City. 

■ Herts. 
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merger of the National Foundation for Adult 
Education and the British Institute of Adult 
Education. It is a means of consultation and 
co-operation between all the forces engaged in 
adult education — education authorities and 
voluntary organisations. It provides information 
and advice ; and it conducts enquiry into problems 
of adult education. It pul dishes a Directory 
of Organisations (3s. fid.) which describes aii 
organisations which odor a direct educational 
service ; and gives particulars of colleges ottering 
courses of not less than one year. The National 
Institute also publishes a Calendar of Short-term. 
Residential Colleges (9<1). 

Some useful addresses are : — 

Workers’ Education Association. 

Temple House, 27 Portinan Square, W.l. 
177 Hill St.. Glasgow, C.3. 

18 May St.. Belfast. 

Arte Council of Great Britain, 

4 St. James’s Square, S.W.l. 

National Adult School Union, 

35 Queen Anne St., W.l. 

Association for Education in Citizenship, 

3 Elm Mews, Bayswater. W.2. 

British Drama League, 

9 Fitzroy Square, W.l. 

British Film Institute. 

104 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2. 

British Society for InternationalUnderstandinK, 
86 Ora veu St., W.0.2. 

English Folk Dance and Song Society. 

Cecil Sharp House, 2 Regent’s Park Rd., 
N.W.l. 

National Book League, 

7 Albemarle St.. W.L 

Central Office of Information. 

83 Baker St., W.l. 

Hansard Society. 

39 Millbank, S.W.l. 

Council for Education in World Citizenship, 

25 Charles St.. W.l . 

Conned for Promotion of Field Studies. 

10 Exhibition Rd., S. Kensington. S.W.7. 
Field Centres at — 

Dale Fort, Haverfordwest, Remits. 

Flatford Mill, East Bergholt, near 
Colchester, Essex. 

Juniper Hall, Mickleham. near Dorking, 
Surrey. 

Malham Tarn, near Settle. Yorkshire. 

National Association of Women’s Clubs. 

26 Bedford Sou-ire. W.C.l. 

National Central Library, 

Malet- Place, W.C.l. 

National Council of I, altour Colleges, 
Tillicoultry, Scotland. 

T.U.C, Education Dept.. 

Transport House, Smith Square. S.W.l. 

Educational Centres Association . 

Walthamstow Educational Settlement, 
Greenieaf Rd., E.17. 

Educational Interchange Council, 

43 Parliament St.. S.W.l. 

Institute of Sociology, 

Le Play House, Ledbury, Herefordshire 

Rural Music Schools Association, 

10!) Bancroft, Hitehin. Herts, 
or 100 Gloucester Place, W.l. 

Seafarers’ Education Service, 

Selwyn House, Eudsleigh St., W.C.l. 

Internationa! Co-operation. 

The National Peace Council (141 Southampton 
Row. London, W.C.l) established in 1908. is a 
federation of national societies concerned in the 
promotion of peace. Its forty affiliated groups 
include important religious social organisations 
like the Free Church Federal Council and the 
Methodist Social Welfare Department. In- 
dividuals may become associate members. Lord 
Boyd Orr, F.R.S., who won the Nobel Peace 
Prize in 1649, is the President, and its prominent 
.supporters are drawn from varied circles. It has 
published considerable material on international 
subjects and holds public lectures and conferences. 

Some useful addresses 

United Nations Association* 

25 Charles St., W.l. 

National Peace Council, 

144 Southampton Row, W.C.L 
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Some other Societies. 

Political and Economic Planning, 

1(5 Queen Anne's Gate. S.W.l. V" 

Howard League for Penal Reform. 

Parliament Mansions, Abbey Orchard St., 
S.W.l. 

National Union of Students, 

3 Endsieigh St., W.C.l. 

Women’s Co-operative Guild, : 

135 Leman St., K.l. 

Proportional Representation Society, 

82 Victoria St„ S.W.l. 

[.Vote; Unless otherwise stated the above 
addresses are in London, and this is further 
indicated by the postal number, <?.<?., S.W.l. 
Correspondents writing from -places other than 
London should include " London,” as well as the 
postal number, in the address.] 


SOME ITEMS OF RECENT LEGISLATION. 

The Family Allowances Act, 1045, gave a weekly 
allowance for every child, other than the first 
child, irrespective of the employment, or non- 
employment, of its parents. Childhood lasts so 
long as the child is receiving full-time instruction 
in a school, but not beyond the first day of August 
after his attaining the age of sixteen. Up to this 
age an apprentice ranks as a child. 

The Dock Workers ( Regulation of Employment) 
let, 1946; provided that bodies representative of 
employers and workers shall make schemes for 
ensuring greater regularity of employment, of 
dock workers, and for securing that during 
periods when there is insufficient work, dock 
workers shall not be paid less than a minimum 
living wage. 

, The Bank of England Act, 104(1, provided for 
its public ownership and control. 

The Trade IHsptkes and Trade. Unions Ad, 1046, 
was a single-clause Act repealing the 1927 Act of 
that name. The 1927 Act, in an attempt to. 
prevent a recurrence of a general strike, had made 
certain strikes and lock-outs illegal and had re- 
vised the law as to «* picketing,” Further, under 
the repealed Act of 1927, contributions from i 
Union finances to a Political Fund could be made 1 
only on the signature of a member of a notice 
expressing his willingness to contribute to the 
Fund. 

The Coal Industry Nationalisation Act, 1946, 
established a National Coal Board. 

The National Insurance (Industrial Injuries) 
Ad, 1946 imse p. 70S). 

The National Insurance Act, 1946 (seep. 706), 

The National Health Service Act, 1946 (see p. 
766 ). . i . ■ 

These three Acts, together with the two Acts of 
1948 (seo below) relating to the earn of children 
and to national assistance for those In acute need, 
make a. new charter of sointl secarlt y, ami Britain 
may claim that her system of social security for 
the individual is not surpassed in the world. 

The New Towns Jet, 3946, based on a report 
made by a committee presided over by Lord 
Keith, empowered the Ministry of Housing and 
-.Local Government to designate areas aa the sites 
lor newt i i I* i ial srporations 

under public ownership, in order to develop these 
towns in conjunction with the Local Authorities. 

The Civil Aviation Act, 1946, set up two new 
Corporations — the British European Airw ays and 
the British South American Airways — in addition 
to the British Overseas Airways Corporation, 
which was already in existence. The R.H.A.A, 
apd the B.O.A.C. were merged by an Act of 1949. 

The Ahn ;te fin opy Ad, 1.946, provided for the 
promotion and control of atomic energy by the 
Minister of Supply. •• 

The Industrial Organisation and Development 
■■Ad, 1947, established development councils to 
promote efficiency and productivity In industry. 

The Town and Country Planning Jet, 3947, 
provided for the public acquisition of the “develop- 
ment rights " in all land while leaving untouched 
' G (62ncl Ed.) ' 
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in private hands the value attached to land In 
its existing uses. No right to compensation 
was recognised in respect of the development 
value, but a sum of £300 million was provided 
to meet hardship. Where the value of land is 
increased by change of use, " betterment" 
charges can be levied on owners of land. The 
concerted planning of big towns and of suburbs 
was thus facilitated. The Act created a new plan- 
ning system and increased the powers and duties of 
newly defined local planning authorities, The 
total number of planning authorities was reduced 
to 125. The Act conferred wider powers of con- 
trolling outdoor advertisements, and there are 
also powers for the preservation of trees, wood- 
lands, and buildings of special architectural or 
historic interest; 

The Pensions ( Increase ) Act, 1947, increased the 
rates of pensions for public service, e.g., teachers, 
police, local governments, etc. 

The Transport Act, 1947. set up a publicly- 
owned system of inland transport (other than by 
air) and it established a British Transport Com- 
mission. 

The Agricultural Act, 1947, made provision for 
guaranteed prices and assured markets for the 
main farm products, in order to secure an efficient 
agriculture and fair conditions for farmers and 
workers in agriculture. Crop prices are fixed 
eighteen months ahead of the harvests, so that 
farmers know what they will get for products. 
Minimum prices for fat livestock, milk, and eggs 
are known four years in advance. In return for 
guaranteed prices ami assured markets the Act 
rewired under a system largely administered by 
volunteers from the ranks of farmers, farm workers, 
and land-owners themselves, a minimum standard 
of efficiency in good husbandry and good estate 
management, nc ; 

The India Independence Act, 1947, granted 
India independence from British rule and set up 
two Dominions within the continent to be known 
as India and Pakistan. (The Ceylon Indepen- 
dence Act and the Burma Independence Act were 
also passed in 1947.) 

The Electricity Act, 1947, unified the electrlcity 
: Industry under public ownership. In 1934 the 
McGowan Committee on Electricity Distribution 
had reported that there were no fewer than 635 
separate undertakings concerned with distributing 
electricity. 

The Overseas Resources Development Act, 1948 . 

! established a Colonial Development Corporation 
for the development of industry and agriculture 
and the production of raw materials and foodstuffs 
in the colonies. 

The Local Government Act, 1948, lessened the 
discrepancies between: the income of the richer 
and poorer Local Authorities. It made allow- 
ances payable to members of Local Authorities. 

1 1 also empowered Local Authorities to spend up to 
a sixpenny rate on the provision of entertainment. 

The National Assistance Act, 1948, terminated 
the existing Poor Law, and provided for financial 
assistance to be given where a- person’s resources 
(including benefits received under the National 
Insurance Act, 1940 need to be supplemented. 
It made further provision for the welfare of the 
disabled, sick, aged, and other people, and for 
homes for the aged and disabled. 

The Children Act,. 1948, provided for the care 
and welfare up to the age of eighteen, and in 
certain cases, for further periods, of boys and girls 
when they are without parents or have been lost, 
or abandoned by, or are living away from, their 
parents, or when their parents are unfit or unable 
to take care of them. 

The Criminal Justice Aci, 1948, abolished: penal 
servitude, hard labour, and whipping; provided 
new methods of dealing With offenders and persons 
liable to imprisonment; regulated the .manage- 
ment of prisons and other institutions, and the 
.treatment of offenders and other persons com 
mitted to custody. 

The Representation of the People Act, 1948 „ 
redistributed seats for -Parliamentary and Local 
Government elections more equitably, abolished 
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Shops Act, 1950. 

Arbitration Art, 1950. 

Adoption Act, 1950. 

Matrimonial Causes Act, 1950. 

In this direction also the State Law Leri shut. 
Act, 1950, promoted the revision of the Statute 
Law and facilitated publication of Bevised 
Editions of Statutes. 

Workmen's Compensation {Supplementation} Act, 

1951, provided for the payment of allowances out, 
of the Inuustriai Injuries Fund to supplement 
workmen's compensation where the accident 
happened before 1924. 

National Health Sen-ice Ad, 1951, authorised 
charges for certain dental and optical appliances 
under the National Health Service Act. 1946. 

National Insurance Ad, 1951, increased the 
rate of widowed mothers’ allowances and of 
retirement pensions ; increased benefits in res- 
pect of children and made other changes in retire- 
ment pensions and widows’ benefits. 

GPet Animals Ad, 1951, regulated the sale of 
pet animals. 

Leasehold Property ( Temporary Provisions') 
Act, 1951, made temporary provision for the 
protection of residential property against the 
coming to an end of long leases; and for tin- 
renewal of tenancies of shops. 

Home Guard Act, 1901, established the Home 
Guard on a voluntary and limited basis ultima of 
peace. 

Agricultural { Fertilisers ) Act, 1952, authorised a 
new fertiliser grant of half the cost of phosphate 
fertilisers bought in the year ended 1852. stud 
permitted the subsidy to continue to 1850. 

Agricultural ( Ploughing Grants) Act, 1952', 
authorised a subsidy on certain ploughed kind 
from four year old grass or older. 

Empire Settlement Ad, 1952, extended to 1857. 
power to promote overseas settlement in the 
Commonwealth and fixed the maximum annual 
contribution to such at £1,500,000. 

Export Guarantees Ad, 1952, raised from £500 
mlliion to £750 million the amount guaranteed by 
the Board of Trade to persons in connection with 
the export trade. 

Family Allowances and National Insurance Ad, 

1952, increased unemployment anti sickness 
benefit from 26s. to Oils. 6(1, for a single person and 
Increased the retirement pension for insured men 
and women, widow’s benefit, widow’s pension, 
the amount for the dependants of insured persons 
and guardian’s allowance. It also increased the 
basic Industrial Injuries insurance benefit., 
disablement benefit, unemployability supplement . 

| widow’s pension under the industrial death 
| benefit and the same Increases for dependants as 
i for the beneficiaries under the National Insurance 
‘Scheme, The family allowance was increased 
from 5s. to 8s. The Act provided for increased 
[ contributions from October 1952 to pay for the 
'higher insurance and Industrial injuries benefits. 

Miners ' Welfare Ad, 1952, wound up the 
Miners' Welfare Fund, which has spent £30 
million since 1021 and transferred to the National 
Coal Board or the Coal Industry Social ; Welfare 
Organisation certain property, obligations, and 
functions. 

National Hialth Servian Jet, 1952, imposed 
charges for the supply of drugs, medicines, or 
appliances under the hospital and specialist- 
services, subject to remission in certain eases ; and 
provided for a change under the general dental 
service, again with certain exceptions. 

Industrial and Provident Societies (No. I) Act,.. 
1952, raised from £200, to £500 the limit of 
individual shareholding in an industrial and 
provident society, and raised from £20 to £60 the 
limit on the size of deposit which shay be made 
with such a society. • 

Conical Grafting Ad, 1952, made it possible to 
bequeath eyes for corneal grafting and to allow 
eyes to be taken from a body, provided there is 
no known objection. 


dusfcry, and vested its management in the hands 
of Area Gas Boards and a Gas Council. The Act 
brought into public ownership more than 1,000 
gas undertakings, of which one third belonged to 
local authorities; 

The British Nationality Act, 1948, besides 
altering the nationality law affecting women, 
provided a new method of giving effect to the 
principle that “ the people of each self-governing 
country within the British Commonwealth have 
both a particular status as eitzens of their own 
country and a common status as members of the 
Commonwealth.” Citizens of Eire ceased to 
lie British subjects, but Eire citizens in the IX.1C. 
continued to have ail the rights and obligations of 
British subjects. Married women’s disabilities as 
regards nationality were removed, and for 
nationality purposes married women are placed in 
the position of single women. Women citizens of 
the IJ.Iv. and the colonies will not as hitherto lose 
their citizenship on marriage to aliens, and they 
may only divest themselves of it by a formal act of 
renunciation. Women married at the time of the 
Act to aliens had their nationality restored. 

2 'he Legal Aid and Advice Act, 1949. — See p. 12-1. 

The Coal Pndustrv Act, 1949, gave the Ministry 
of Fuel and Power greater power to make regula- 
tions for the safety and health of miners ancl for 
the care and treatment of animals. 

The Landlord awl Tenant (Bent Control) Act, 

1949, provided machinery for determining reason- 

able rents for unfurnished houses and flats falling 
-within the limits of rateable values laid down in 
the Bent Bestriction Acts and let for the first time 
since September 1, 1039, as well as for the recovery 
by tenants of the whole or part of any premiums 
paid by them in respect of the grant or renewal of 
the tenancies. ■ . 

The National Parks and Access to the Countryside 
Ad. 1949, set up a National Parks Commission to 
establish national parks in England and Wales and 
nature reserves for the better protection of wild 
life. Long-distance walks (such as the Pennine 
Way) will be planned. 

The Iron -and Steel Act, 1949, provided for a 
public corporation to. acquire the securities of the 
major firms in the industry. It also provided for 
Consumer Committees to protect the interests 
of users of steel. 

The Parliament Act. 1949, amended the Parlia- 
ment Act, 1911. and reduced from two years to one 
the period during which the House of Lords may 
delay legislative proposals in cases of disagreement 
between the two Chambers. 

National Service Act, 1950, substituted 24 
months for 18 months as the term of whole-time 
service. National Service was made compuLsory 
by an Act of 1947. 

Agricultural ( Miscellaneous Provisions ) Act, 

1950, authorised grants for petrol-driven machines 
used in agriculture, and for fertilisers. 

Merchant Shipping Act, 1950, provided for crew 
accommodation in fishing-boats, engagement and 
discharge of crews aud the review of punishments 
by naval courts, etc. 

Distribution of Industry Ad, 1950, provided for 
the acquisition of laud in development areas ami 
; for grants for industrial undertakings in those areas. 

Consolidation of previous laws. A, number of 
Acts were passed in 1950 which consolidated : 
previous Acts besides making some fresh enact- i 
meats. The main consolidating Acts of this kind 
Arere ; .a , aa - : it v. : ; xA At 

Diseases of Animals Act, 1950. 

Food and Drugs (Milk, Dairies aud Artificial 
Cream) Ads, 1950. 

Housing ( Scotland ) Act, 1950, 

Medical Act , 1950. 


PAST ADMINISTRATIONS 
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the ministry 


^ ' .THE MINISTRY 

THE PRINCIPAL MINISTERS . AS AT i JANUARY 1953 
IN THE CONSERVATIVE GOVERNMENT 

(which had been formed by Mr. Winston Churchill in October, 11)51) 

THE CABINET HEALTH 

filer, First lord of the Treasury— Mt. Winston Minuter— Mr. I. X. Macleod. 

Pari iamentary Secretary — Misa P. Honisby-Sxmth. 

Lfi "* Dm ' iV Pri ™ tIOME DEPART MEST 

lent of the. Council — Lord Salisbury, Undersecretary of State — Sir Hugh Lucaa-Tooth. 

Seal— Capt. H. P. <1 CrooUshank. Undersecretary of State {with responsibility for B (hit 

lary and Minister for Welsh Affairs — Sir David Affairs ) — Lord Lloyd. 

of'tlu Exchequer — Mr. B. A. Butler. HOUSING AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

' Defence — Earl Alexander. Parliamentary Secretary— Mr. Ernest Slarplcs. 

of State for Commonwealth Relations — -Lord 

LABOUR AND NATIONAL SERVICE 

f Labour and National Service — Sir Walter Parliamentary Secretary— -Mr. II. A, Watkinson. 

' State far the Colonies— Mr. Oliver Lyttelton. LA If OFFICERS 

ellor--- i -or-1 SimoiKb . ^ ^ AUornfy-G rwral — Sir Lionel HeaM. 

f the Board of Trade — Mr. Peter Xnameyeroft. Solicitor .General — Sir It. 13. Mnimwfiham Bulier, 

fJeneral— Lord OUerweil. Lori Advocate — Mr. J. L. Clyde, 

State for Scotland —Mr- Ionics Stuart. Solicitor-General fur Scotland — Sir. W. P.. Milligan. 

r Housing and Local Government— Mr. Harold 
in. m , MATERIALS 

t Stale far Co-ordination of Transport, Fuel, and jV inistcr-iHr Arthur Salter. 

Lord Leathers. 

of the Duchy of Lancaster . — Lord Woolton. NATIONAL INSURANCE 

Minister — Mr. Oebert Peake. 

OUTER lilMbrxiRS Parliamentary Secretary — Mr. B. H. Turton. 

OTT 

■d— Mr. J. P. L. Thomas. PENSIONS 

Mary and Financial Secretary— Commander Minister — Mr. D. H, Amory. 

Soble. Parliamentary Secretary — Brigadier J. G. Smyth, v.c. 

■d— Mr. K. S. I). IV. Digby. 

J POST OFFICE 

TURF, AND FISHERIES Postmaster-General — -Lord de I,a Warr. 

—Sir T. Dugdaie. Assistant Postmaster-General — Mr. L. D. Cianunans. 

rl/amentary Secretaries — Mr. Ci. R. H. Nugent, 

kirrington. SCOTLAND 

Minister of Stata — Lord Home. 

Joint Undersecretaries of State — Commander T. 1). 
1 of Stale — Lord de I, ’Isle and Dudley, V.C. Galbraith, Mr. W. M. Snaddeu and Mr. J. L. BtCWait. 

tcreiary of State— Mr. G. 11. Ward. SUPPI J' 

S Minister — Mr. Duncan Sandys. 

o/ State— Mr. H. L. D'A. Hopkineon. Parliamentary Secretary — Brigadier A. It. V. Low. 

ccrctary of State — laird Munster. 

: ■ TRADE, BOARD OF 

WEALTH RELATIONS Parliamentary Secretary— Nr. H. G. Strr-nts. 

icretary of State — Mr. J. G. Pouter. Secretary for Overseas Trade— Brig. H. It. 'Mackenon. 

f-.f' TRANSPORT AND amh.AVlAPlON'N 

mUtry Secretary— Mr. E, Sf. C. Birch. Minister— Mr. A. T. Lcnnox-Boyd. 

Parliamentary Secretary to Ministry of Transport — Li.- 
TON . ,,, Cmdr. J. G. Braithwaite. 

— Miss Florence Horebrugh. Parliamentary Secretary to Ministry of 'Civil Aviation-— Mr. 

Mary Secretary — Mr. K. W. M. Pinkthoni. J. D. Profutno. 

TREASURE 

—Mr. G. Lloyd Georye. Economic Secretary — Mr. It. Handling. 

mtary Secretary— Dr. Charles mil. Financial Secretary— Mr. 3. A. Boyd-Carpcnter. 

APFAIRS Parliamentary Secretary— Mr. V. Bucljau-Heiiburii. 

of Stale— Mr. Sehvyn Lloyd, IV A R 

tertiary of State- Lordll.iadmg. Secretary of Stale-Sir. Antony Head. 

icretary of stale- Mr. H. A. Xuttisg. Under-Secretary of. State— Mr. J. E. H. Hatchitijn,."'..' 

ID POWER WORKS . 

—Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd. • Minister— Mr. David Ecelea, 

mtary Secretary— Mr. L. IV. Xoynaon-Hicks, Parliamentary Secretary— Mr. H. Molson, 


SPEAKER OP THE HOUSE OF COMMONS- 
LEADER OP THE OPPOSITION— Mr. C. E. 


Morrison. 


GENERAL ELECTION RESULTS 


1950 (Electorate 34 , 209 , 704 ) 


• Party 

Labour , . : , . . , 

Conservative (and associates) 
Liberal .. 

Communist ,■ ,vC\ v 
Others •. , ; . i. . 


8 eat# 


Indudcs votes tor Speaker (*24,70u)» 
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Providing a complete index to the maps and 
describing the more important places throughout 
the world 


Appendix 

Chart of Sea Areas used is: Weather 
Forecasts 





Gazetteer of the World 


This edition of the gazetteer has been revised from standard and authoritative, sources. For the 
population figures the latest censuses have been used, where ai'ailable, and where not available, tne 
latest official estimates. , . , „ , ,, ,, 

An endeavour has been made to include all the more vmvorvmt places throughout tne worn. The small 
scale of the maps included in the Cyclopaedia does not enable all places included m ike gazetteer to be 
named on the maps. , , . , , 

In regard to ike spelling of place names, tne general principle followed has been, to adopt national 
spellings. For those countries where the Latin Alphabet is not used, the principles for transliteration 
laid down by the “ Permanent Committee on Geographical Names " of the lloval Geographical Society 
have been followed. There may be. a few instances where the spelling shown on the map does not conform, 


Ore. - Oregon. 

Pnc. Oc.~ Pacific Ocean. 

Penns. = Pennsylvania. 

P,.I.~ Rhode Island. 

M.S.F.S.P Russian Soviet 
Federal Socialist Republic. 
S.C. — South Carolina. 

Scot.— Scotland. 

S.D.— South Dakota. 

S,S.R.= Soviet Socialist lie- 
public. 

Te.nn.= Tennessee. 

U.S.8.R.— Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. 

Ta.= Virginia. 

Vi. -■ Vermont. 

11'./.= West Indies. 
ir.it, = West Riding. 

!Fve.= Wyoming. 


F.= firth. parti . ------ parliament. 

■e. /«■/.= federal. parly .— parliamentary. 

fortft l.— fortified. prot.— protectorate, 

ogical. ft.-- feet. prov.~ province, 

xiraate. «.= gulf. v!,= port. 

1. («/.— good. R.~ river. 

r . or. — great, group. rep. — republic. 

/.<= island. residtl .= = residential. 

impt.— important. rlj/.= railway. 

im.~ including. rural dist.= rural (listrh 

indusU.= industrial. S.= south or southerly. 

Is.~ islands. sra. — small. 

L.— lake. spf.=~ seaport. 

lge.~ large. sg. ra. = suuare mites. 

1. lgst.= largest. St,— Saint. 

»i, = miles. ) ft. = state. 

mftg. — manufacturing. sta.- station. 

r borough. mid.— market. sub. — suburb. 

rnnfs. — manufactures. t.— town. 

rat.— mount. ten.— territory, 

rcial. mtn.— mountain. tr.— trade. 

mun.— municipality. trib.— tributary. 

tnun. bar.— municipal borough. univ.— university. 

:nt. Nf.— north. urb. dist. — urban distri 

nat.— national. vil.— village. 

nr.— near. IF. = west. 

p.«= population. teal. pl.=> watering plan 

3. par. = parish. «*.«.= works, 

administrative division of W. Germany approx, corresponding to "province 
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Aargau, can.. N. Switzerland ; a, 542 sq. m. ; Abttibi, 11. and L„ li. flows into Janies Bay; 

extensive vineyards ; p. (1941/ 270,463. Ontario, Canada; sold dist. . - .• 

Aarhus, A, principal apt, on E. coast of Jutland, Abo, see Turku, Finland. 

Denmark; famous Gothic oath. ; coal, iron, Abomey, old cap., Dahomey. Fi. W„ Africa; 
grain, engin., textile Indus., p; (1945) 107,303. former skive market ; cotton ; p, 12,000. 
Ahaco.Gt,, Bahama Is., W. Indies; p. (1943) 3,461, Aboyne and Glaatanner, par.; Aberdeen. Scot..; 
Abadan, t., Persia, oil refineries ; p. 40,000. holiday rasort on It. Dee nr. Ballater ; p. (1951 ) 

Abaneay, t, Apurimao. Peru; sugar; p. 11947) 1,651. • , 

5,780. Abraham, Plains of, nr. Quebec ; Wolfe’s victory 

Abano, f.,N. Italy ; sulphur water and mud baths. Over French under Montcalm, 1759. 

Abbazia, t., Jugoslavia ; tourist resort known as Abram, urb. dist, Lancs, Eng; ; coal, engineering, 
•• Nice of the Adriatic ” ; p .3,700. cotton mnfs. ; p. (1851) 6,286. 

Abbeville, ■rnftg, c., on the E. Somme (N. Prance) ; Abrante 3 , Portugal, on the Tagus E. ; French 
woollens, velvets, cottons, linens, serges, hosiery, Won battle here in Napoleonic Wars, 1807 ; p. 

etc.; connected with Paris and Belgium by (1840)11,839. 
canals ; x>. (1946! 18,780. : Abrad, (., Transylvania, Romania. 

Abbeyleix, t„ Laoighis, Ireland ; quarries, Abruzzi and Molise, regional Italy on the Adriatic. 

Abbiategrasso, f., Milano, N. Italy ; mfet. and inc. provs. of Aqiiila, Ohieti, and Campobassoy 
iadnstl. centre ; p .16,250. Teramo, a. 5,883 sq. m. ; p. 1,688,000. 

Abbotsbury, par., Dorset, Eng. ; world-famous Abu, mtn., N. Bombay, India, 5,653 ft. ; Jain 
swannery. temples. 

Abbots-Langley, viL, Herts, Eng., birthplace of Abukir or Aboukir, vtt. on Abukir Bay, Egypt; 
Nicholas Breatepeare (Adrian IV); the only site of ancient Canopus; Battle of the Nile 

Englishman ever raised to the Papacy ; p .4,200. fought in the Bay, 1798. ; . : ■ 

Abeokuta, i., Nigeria; palm oil, hardwoods ; p. Abu Simbil, Egypt; famous ancient temples out 
(1946 ) 56,600. out of solid rock by Eamesee II. 7 : 7 .. 

Aberavon, {., Glamorgan, Wales ; on E; Avon, 8 Abydos, ruined e„ Upper Egypt, celebrated for its 
m.E. of Swansea; large coal and iron industries, temple of Osiris. 

tin works; good harbour. Port Talbot; p. Abydos, ruined castled t, Anatolia on the Dar- 
1,273. daneiles, which desperately resisted Philip of 

Abercarn, urb. disi., Monmouth, Eng. ; coal and Macedon, and famous for the love story of 

Iron; p. 11951) 18,757. Leander and -Hero. -7 .."E-h 

Aberehirder, burgh, Banff, Scot. ; p. (1951) 800, Abyssinia, see Ethiopia. .. . 

Abereorn, par., W. i.oihiaii, Boot.; on the Forth; Acadia or Acadia, French name applied to pre- 
Roman wall built by Antoninus began here, vious possessions B. of St. Lawrence It., inc. 

and extended to Kirkpatrick on the Clyde; Nova Sebtia and New Brunswick arid part of 

p. (1951) 806. Maine. 

Abereorn, t.. Northern Rhodesia ; trading station ; Acaiutia, apt., Salvador, Central America; coffee. 

p, 1,000. Acambaro, t„ Mexico ; rly. junction ; p. 17,613. 

Aberdare, urb. dist., Glamorgan, Wales, on the Acapulco, spt., Pacific coast Mexico; exports 
R. CyHoa; coal and Iron industries ; p. (1951) hides, cedar, fruit ; p. 0,933. 

40,916. 7 ; : Aeatlan de Osorio, t., Puebla at., central Mexico ; 

Aberdeen, co.. Scot. ; mountainous ; agriculture, p. 5,591. ■ 

oats, barley, turnips, cattle ; fisheries ; granite, Aoayucan, t., Veracruz st., Mexico ; p. 5,143. 
brewing, distilling, paper; a. 1,970 sa. m. ; p. Accra, spt., cap. of Gold Coast, W. Africa ; exports 
(1951) 308,055. '77" cocoa; p. (1948) 135,456. 

Aberdeen, c., burgh, Aberdeenshire, Boot. ; at Accrington, man, bor.,mlta. t., Lancs, Eng.; 20 in, 
mouth of R, Dee, 100 m. NVB, of Edinburgh; N. of Manchester; cotton, dye works; p. (1631) 
spt, esp. concerned with Ashing and having 40,371, • ■ = ■ ■ . o 

variety of industries to supply its own region; Acerra, i., S. Italy; destroyed by Hannibal 216 
granite-quarrying and polishing; p. (19513 b.g. ; restored 210 n.c. ; olive oil, wine; p, 
182,714. 16,460. 

Aberdeen, f„ S.D., U.S.A. : chemicals, foundry; Achaia, proa., Greece ; a, *2,000 sa. m. ; with Elis 
p, (19503 1,05! prov. chief currant-producing dist.; spt., 

Aberdeen, spt.. Wash., U.S.A. ; lumbering, salmon Patras; p. (1940) 221,633. 

canning : p. (18301 18,353. Achill, I„ Head, off the W. Coast of Mayo, Ireland ; 

Aberdour, par., Fife, Scot; sea-bathing noted : p. > p. 5,200. 

(1851) 1,089. Acireale, apt., Sicily; sulphur baths ; p .36,871. 

Aberdbvey, mil. pi,, Merioneth, Wales, on estuary Acklin, iskmd, Bahamas. W. Indies; p. (1943) 
Of II. Dover. ■ '-h - 7 1.744. , ’5 ,■■■■ - ; ; M-7 

Aberfeldy, burgh, Perth, Scot., in Strath ’toy, 4 m. Acomita, v.SL, N.M.. U.S.A. ; on Acoma Indian 
below Loch Tay; mkt. ; tourist centre; P. Reservation; pottery making ; p .1,125. 

(1951), 1,523. •;••• ■. Aconcagua, voUam, (Andes. Chile, S. America, 

Aberfoyle. par., Perth, Scot.; tourist resort: p. highest peak of New World, alt. 23,081 ft. • 
(1951), 1.J83. Aconcagua, prop.. Chile; a. 3,939 sa. m. ; cap. 

Abergavenny, mtn. bur.. t„ Monmouth.,- Eng., on Ban Felipe ; alfalfa and Mediterranean fruits ; 

libUsk; coal, iron ; p. (1931) S, 844. p. (1940) 118,049. 

Abergele, urb. (list., Denbigh, Wales; small vrat. Aconquija, Sierra de, win. range, is, Argentina, 

pi,; p. ( 1951 ) 7.530. 8 . America ; rises steeply from Chaco lowland to 

Aberlour, Charlestown of, burgh, Banff. Scot. : on 18,000 ft. , % ' : - 

7R. Spey, 12 m. SV of Elgin ,*». (1951) 1,153. Acaui,WMie»iu.’aliedi,N.Italy,prov. Alessandria; 

Ahemetfay, burgh, Perth. Scot. ; on R. Tay, once famous catfa.. sulphur springs: p. 18,975. 
the cap. of the I'leiish Kings; p. (1051) Acre (Akka), c., spt., Israel, famous for its sieges 
875, during Crusades and in 1799 withstanding 

Abersychan, par,, Monmouth, Eng.; coal, iron, Napoleon for 61 days ; p .14,000. 

and steel ; p. 25,748. Acre, terr., Brazil ; a. 59,139 sq. m„ cap. Rio Bran- 

Abertillerv, urb. dist., Monmouth. ; coal, tin works ; co; rubber; p. (1947) 02,814. 

p. (1631) 37,617. Acton, mm. bar., Middlesex, Eng. ; residtl. and 

Aberystwyth, mnn. bar., ml. pi., on Cardigan Bay rnftg. suburb of London; p. £19511 87,424. 
at- the mouth of the E. Ystwytb, Cardigan, Aonshnet, (. Mass., U.S.A., 3 m. N. of New Bed- 
Wales; univ. college ; Nat, Library of Wales ; ford; p. (1950) 4,401. 
p. (1951) 9,323. Ada, Oklahoma. U ,b.A. ; p. (195 b) 15,995. 

Abidjan, mp., Ivorv Ooasf, Fr. W. Africa ; palm Adamawa, prov.,- W. Africa, divided between 
. oil, cocoa, copra f p. (1948) 45,735. Nigeria and the Cameroons; a. 70,000 sa. m. : 

AbUens, f. t Texas, O.S.A. ; univ.; food products. ivory, groundnuts. 7 ■ 

oilseeds, oil refining; p. (1950) 45,570. Adams, rnftg. t. Mass., U.S.A.; paper, cottons 

Abingdon, man. W., Berks, Eng., on R. Thames ; woollens; p. (1950) 12.034. 

woollens, carnets ; p. (1951) 10,176. ■ Adam’s Bridge, ridge of sand and coral reef, 30 m., 

Abingdon., t„ Va. t U.S.A. ; lumbering, flour mill- between India, and Ceylon. Proposed falter- 
ing ; rants, condensed milk, chemicals, tobacco ; dominion rly. - 

tourist resort; p. <3950}' 4,709. Mauds Peak, sacred mtn., S. Ceylon, alt., 7,3o2ft. 

Abtogton, b, Mass., D.S.A.-; shoes, textiles, textile Adana, t., Turkey; on R. Seiban; wool, cotton, 
machinery; p. (1950) 7,152. . grain; p. (1945) 100,367. 
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Adasazari, t„ Turkey : rly junction; silk, linen; 
p. (1945) 29,386. , 

Adda, 11., N. Italy, flows through L. Como to B. Po. 
Addis Ababa, cpp. Ethiopia; terminus of Jibuti 
rly. ; p. approx. 300,000. 

Adelaide, c,, spt., cap., S. Australia ; on E. Torrens, 
which flows into G. of St. Vincent: trans- | 
continental rly. connections and industries using 
wool, leather, iron : imports fuels, fertilisers ; j 
exports wheat, wool, wine, ores ; p. (with I 
suburbs! (1948). 390,000. j 

Adelboden, t„ Switzerland ; 19 in. S.W. of Inter- | 
laken ; health resort, mineral springs. j 

Adelie Land, Antarctica; French terr, and de- 
pendency of Reunion. J 

Adelsburg, t„ Jugoslavia; 20 m. N.E, of Trieste; ! 

extensive gTOtto and stalactite cavern. ] 

Aden, apt., terr.. Crown Col., S. Arabia; t. stands ! 
on peninsula of Aden, is refuelling pt. and 
entrepdt, for cotton, clothing, coffee, tobacco, ] 
etc, ; Aden Terr. ine. Perim I. and Kuna Mui'ia 
Is., also administers Kamaran I. ; x>. (inc. Perim) i 
(1940) 86,309, 

Aden Protectorate, S. Arabia ; comprises section 
of mainland stretching along G. of Aden and 
inland for about 100 m„ also Sokotra IV: a. 
approx. 112,000 sn. in. ; r>. (estd. 194(5) 600,000, 
Aden, Guff o£, Arabian Sea : length 480 in., 
breadth 180 m. 

Aderno, t, Sicily, Italy; at base of Sit. Etna, 
ancient, ruins. 

Adige, K. in N. Italy ; enters Adriatic FT. of Po, 
length 240 m. 

Adigrat, t„ Ethiopia ; railway town near Eritrean 
border ; p. 5,000. 

Adtrondacks, mins,, N.Y., U.S.A. ; highest peak, 
Mt. Mar cy, 5.345 ft. ■ . ■ ■ 

Adlington, ml), (list,, -(Lanes., Eng. ; nr. Chorley: 

cotton; p. 0951) 3.993. 

Admiralty N.W. of Western Australia, 
Admiralty I., off Alaska mainland; belongs to 
U.S.A,: coal, copper, timber. .• < , 

Admiralty Is., S. Pacific Ocean, N.E. of New 
Guinea, comprise some 40 small islands;, coco- 
nuts, pearl fisheries ; a. 603 sq. m. ; p. 13,134. 
Adonara, I., one of Lesser Sunda Is., Indonesia; 

p. (1930) approx. 25,000, 

Adoni, t, Madras, India ; cotton market. 

Adour, 11., S.W. France ; rises in Pyrenees, enters 
Bay of Biscay below- Bayonne ; length 207 in. 
Adowa, t„ cap,, Tigre prov., N. Ethiopia ; alt. oyer 
6000 ft., tr. and mkt. centre: p. (1645) 11,500. 
Adra, spt,. t., Ahneria. S. Spain; sugar-cane 
works ; nr. Guardia Viejas salt beds. 

Adramyti, t., Turkey : on trade route to Bun- 
dirma; wine, olive oil. 

Adrano, i., Sicily, Italy : at S.W. foot of Etna; 

agr. mkt. ; p. (1936) 2-1.307. 

Adrar, oasis, Sahara Desert, Mauritania. Er. W. 

Africa ; salt, dates, grain. : V . y,'. 

Adria, t pt., Rovigno, Italy ; formerly on coast, 
now 14 m. inland, old Etruscan c. p. 31,035. 
Adrian, c., Michigan, U .S.A. ; 73 m. W. of Detroit ; 

p. (1950) 18.393. 

Adriaaople, see Edime. 

Adriatic Sea, branch of the Mediterranean, be- 
tween Italy and Balkan Peninsula : forms G. of 
Venice on the N. ; eliief trading ports, Venice, 
Trieste, and Ancona on the N., Brindisi and 
Dflrres on the S. ; a. 52,000 set. m., length 460 m. 
Adullam or Aidehna, former diet., Palestine ; S.E. 
Jerusalem. Site of Canaanite. city; cave, 
David’s hiding place from King Saul. 

Adwiek le Street, mb, dist., W.E. Yorks, Eug. ; 
coal ; p. (1651) 18,308. 

Adzhar, rep., U.S.S.B. ; grain, cotton, tobacco ; 

chief town Batumi ; v. 169,946. • 

Aegades, group of rooky Is. off W. coast of Sicily ; 

eh. t. Favfenana on I. of that name, 

Aegean Is., between Greece and Turkey ; called 
the Grecian Archipelago, inc. Crete, Cyclades, 
Sporades and Dodecanese; a, 1,506 sq. m. ; 
(1940) 311,751. 

. Aegean Sea, branch of . the Mediterranean ; studded 
with Is,, between Greece and Turkey; ' cou- 
neuted through the Dardanelles with Sea of 
Marmara and thence through the Bosphorus 
Strait with the Black Sea. 

Aegina, I., Greece; in G. of same name, sponge 
fisheries. 1 V\ /. /VVi-'reAAAVVvf 

Aer6, 1. in the Baltic off Denmark. 

Aetolia and Aearnania, prov., N. Greece; cap, 
Missuionghi; p, (1940) 256,450. ■' 
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Affiric, Glen, Inverness, Scot,; 30 m. S.W. of 
Inverness ; hydro-electric scheme, opened 1952. 
Afghanistan, mmntairkm cly Asia ; monarchy ; 
chief towns. Kabul, Herat, Kandahar; prin- 
cipal rivers, Kabul and Helm ; climate, intense 
summer heat, severe winter cold, scanty 
rainfall ; races, Afghans, aboriginal hill-tribes ; 
languages, official Persian, spoken Pushtu; 
religion, Islam; cereals, fruit, sheep, horses, 
camels ; industries, carpets, woollens, silks ; 
a. 245,000 sq. in.; p. (estd.) 7,000,000. 

Africa, second largest continent ; bounded on N. 
by Mediterranean, by Bed Sea and Indian 
Ocean on E., by Atlantic Ocean on W. ; adjoins 
Asia at Isthmus of Suez. Deserts in N„ forests 
in centre, and lofty plateaux and veldt3 in S, 
Highest rata.. Kilimanjaro, 19,324 ft., ; chief 
rivers, Nile, Congo, Niger, Zambesi; largest 
L., Victoria. Climate : hottest continent, rain- 
fall heavy near Equator, almost rainless in 
: Sahara and Kalahari, elsewhere moderate. All 
: kinds of big game except tiger found. Races 
; include Negro, Bantu. Arabs, Berbers, Hotten- 
tots, Bushmen. Agriculture : wine, olives, 
wheat, esparto grass in N. ; cocoa, oil palm, 
groundnuts, coffee, cotton in centre; wheat, 
maize wool in S. Minerals ; gold, diamonds, 
copper. Politically, largely British, French, 
Belgian, Portuguese, Spanish ; independent 
states, Egypt, Ethiopia, Liberia ; a. (approx.) 
ll.oOft.ooo sq. m. ; p, (estd.) 100,000,000 1 . 

Afyon Karahisar, 1., Turkey ; opium ; p. 29,030. 
Agades, L, French W, Africa; cattle, big game; 
P. 5,000. 

Agadir, $pt., S. coast of Morocco; p. 12,438, 
Agamiyin, t„ Egypt; rice, cotton, fruit ; p. 2,600. 
Agassiz, f,, B.O. ; on Canadian Pac. Rly,, Canada; 

380 m. W. of Donald ; p, 560. 

Agawam, f., Mass., U.S.A. ; engineering'; p. (1956) 

10.166. 4 

Agile, spt. t., Herault. France; p. (1046) 9,360, 
Agder, E. and W.,' two (lists., Norway; (E-) a. 
3,607 sq. m.. P. (1940) 74,061 : (W.) a. 2,794 sq, 
m. ; p. (1946) 93.326. 

Agematsu, t„ Japan; textiles, light engineering ; 

p. 10 ,000. 

Agen, t, cap. Lot.-ct-Garonne, France ; 85 in, 
from Bordeaux ; cath. ; p. (1946) 33,397. 
Agincourt, vil.. Pas-de-Calais, Franca ; famed for 
battle in 1415 between English, led by Henry V, 
ami French under d’ Albert. < 

Agira, 1., Sicily, Italy ; marble quarries, fruit; p.. 
15,172. 

Agra, prov., see United Provinces. 

Agra, e., Uttar Pradesh, India; on Jumna B., 
115 m. S.S.E. of Delhi ; formerly cap. of Mogul 
Empire; famous Taj Mahal mausoleum; ;*>;■ 
(1941) 284,149. 

Agrigento, t., Sicily, Italy: on S, cst,; grain, 
sulphur ; p. 39,604. 

Agrinion, t., Greece ; tobacco ; p. 20,429. 
Aguadilla, spt., Puerto Rico, Central America; 

.exports coffee ami sugar; p .13,468. 
Aguasealientes, st, Mexico; cap. Aguasealientes; 

a. 2,499 sq. m. ; p. (UHO) 161,693. 
Aguasealientes, cap., Aguasealientes, Mexico; 
j alt. over 6000 ft. ; 300 m. N.W. of Mexico City ; 
wide range of local industries; hot springs; 
p. IXUQ) 31,316. 

Aguilar do Fxontera, £., S. Spain; wine, olives ; 

Moorish castle, p. (1947) 15.000. 

Aguilas, i. spt. Murcia, on E. cst.. of .Spain; 

exports esparto, iron ore ; p .046,402. 

Agulhas, C„ lot) m. E. of C. of Good Hope, most 
southerly point of Africa, . 

Ahlen, f„ Westphalia, Germany; mrife, tin, zinc, 
enamels, shoes ; p 25,7 00. 

Akmadabad, c., dUL, Gujarat, India ; Jain temple, 
splendid mosques, pottery, silk, gold, cdttoa: . 
p, (of c.) UUl) 59l.2r 7. 

Ahmadnagar, c„ Deccan, India; large trade in 
cotton and silk goods. ' 

Ahoskie, NX'., U.S.A.; cotton, tobacco, 
groundnuts, lurubering, basket-making i p. 
(1950) 3,579. 

Abuachapdn, dip,. Salvador; cap. Ahuiebap&ii;.: 
trade in coffee, sugar, tobacco, cereals; p. 
(194 ■’ 30,807,, 

Ahvenanmaa * Aland), dep., Finland, a, 572 sq. ion ; 

p. (1949) 27,076. , 

Ahwal, 'U. Persia; on k, Karon ; oil pipe-line 
passes through to Abadan ; p, (.--std, 1842) 
30,000. , . , ... ,44 
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Algion, t;, Greece : currants exported ; i>. 11. OIL 
' Aigues-Mortes, t., Gard, France ; on E. Rhone 
delta; canal centre, once apt, now 3 in. from 
Mediterranean. 

Aigus, former treaty yt„ Manchuria, China ; on 
bank of Amur R. ; cattle, flour ; centre of 
*’ Boxer ” rising in 1900 ; p. (1931) 88,112. 

Ailsa Craig, rocky L, off Ayrshire coast, Scot., alt. 
1,114 ft. 

Ain, dev., France; mainly agricultural, vines, 
grains, sheep, site; a. 2.248 sq. m. ; p. (1946) 
806,178. 

Ain Seira, ten,, S. Algeria ; p. 193,847. . 

Aiutab, L, Syria, military centre in the Middle 
) Ages; many Armenians massacred there in 
1895 : hides, morocco leather ; p. 70,000. 

Me or Ashen, oasis in Sudan, cap. Agades ; dates, 
indigo, senna. 

Air, mtm„ Niger col., Fr. W. Africa : ch. t, Agadess, 
Airdrie, be. burgh, nifty, i., N.E. Lanark, Scot. ; 
12 in. B. of Glasgow; coal, iron, bricks; p. 
80,645. 

Aire, Id, W.R. Yorks, Eng.; trib. of Ouse; 
length 70 m. 

Airlie, par.;. Angus, Scot.; seat of the Earls of 
Airlie; r>. (1951) 630, 

Atone, dep„ France ; agr.. timber, sugar, brewing, 
textiles ; cap. Laon ; a. 3,860 sq. m. ; p. (1946) 
458,411. ■ .'V/: 

Atone, It., in N.E. France; trib. of R, Oise; 
length 150 ni, 

Aivali, apt., Turkey ; exports fish, wine, raisins ; 

p, 11,000. 

Ah’, f„ Bouches-du-KhOnc, France; IS m. N. of 
Marseilles; old cap. of Provence; thermal 
springs.'', vt) w {V. h . Up-vC)'; 

Aix-la-Chapelle, sec Aachen. ' . 

Aix-les-Bains, health resort. Savor, France. 
Ajaccio, apt., cap. Corsica ; birthplace of Napoleon, 
1769; shipbuilding, wines, wool, sardines. t • 
Ajmer, i.. carp. Ajmer-Merwara st„ India; 

cotton, salt, opium; v- (194k) 147,258. 
Ajmer-Merwara, si.. India; a. 2,425 sd„ m.; 

cotton, wheat, oil seeds; p. (1951! 692,506. 
Ak-Su, t„ Sinklang, China; walled town, im- 
portant trading centre on caravan route; 
copper, iron, leather; p. 30,000. 

Akaroa, t., S. I„ New Zealand; on Akaroa Har- 
bour; scenic and historic interest; p. 518. 
Akassa, l., Nigeria; groundnuts, palm oil. 
Akorshus, dist., Norway; a. 1.895 sq. m . : p. 
(1040) 167,558. 

Akhisar, t. . Turkey ; carpets, opium, dyes, cotton ; 
ancient Thyatira. 

Akkra im, Lower Egypt; linen .and cotton 

goods; limestone quarries; p .28.000. 

Akhtyika, t„ Ukraine, Russia; beet-sugar, wool- 
lens. 

Akimtoki I., I., James Bay, Canada. 

Akita, <„ Japan; silk, gold, silver, lumbering: 
p. (1917) 101.009. 

Aklavik, t., N.W. Territories, Canada; on Mac- 
kenzie B. 

Akmolinsk, t., Kazakhstan. U.S.S.R.: nr. Kara- 
ganda coalfield, with rly. to Magnitogorsk- 
Akola, i., Madhya Fradesh, India; cotton; p. 

‘>4 

Akpatok I., I. to Ungava Bay. Labrador. 

Akron, mfty. c., Ohio, U.S A ; largest rubber 
mftg. centre in the world; maize mills, wool- 
lens; p. (1050) 274,605, ' 

Aktyubinsk, f N . W. Kazakhstan S.S.E., U.S.S.R. ; 
at S.; end of Ural Mins. ; racial and fertiliser 
industries associated with local ores and 
; phosphates; p. (1939) miAar 50,000. 

, Akureyri, t.,N. Iceland ; herring fishery ; P- 6,516, 
Akyab, apt., Burma; at mouth of Kaladan R.; 
exports rice ; p, 33,09 1. 

Alabama, at. U.S, A.; cap. Montgomery, eh, port 
Mobile; minerals, cotton, cereals, sugar, and; 
miifti. ; a, 51,609 so. in . ; in (1950) 8,061,748. 
Alsgfias, maritime at, Brazil ; cap.Maeeio; sugar, 
cotton, tobacco, rubber; a, 11,016 so- in.; p. 
IS* ? 1 , 106,88 

Al&h , am. i id (s II . > * vennes dist., Gard, France, 
extensive sericulture. 

Alajueia, jmm.. Costa Rica, Central America; 

cap. Aiajuela ; toffee, sugar ; p. (1940) 182,087. 
Alameda, apt., CaL. U.8.A. ; airport; light mnfs., . 
shipbuilding, Sigh-canning, holiday resort; p. 
{ 1050 } 64 , 430 . .• ' ■ ; 

Alamosa, t„ Cob, U.S. A, ; flour-milling, meat- 1 
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Aland Is. (Ahvenanmaa), group belonging to 
Finland at entrance of G. of Bothnia ; a. 
m : 572 sq. m. ; 'P. (1940 ) 27,676. 

Alasehir, t„ Turkey ; ancient Philadelphia; 

mineral springs, wheat, tobacco. 

Alaska, ten., U.S.A.i in Arctic N. America ; 
bought from Russia 1867 : mountainous ; furs, 
timber, salmon fishing, raining ; ch. t. Juneau : 
. a. 571,065 s 9 . in. ; p. (1950) 128,648. 

Alatau, mtm., bdy. of W. Turkestan and Smkiafig, 
China; group of 5 ranges, outliers Of Tien- 
Slian; alt. up to 15.000 ft.; highest peak 
Khan Tengri, 22,800 ft. 

Alatri, i., Italy, 45 m. S.E. of Rome: tapestry. 
Alatyr, t., Chuvash, U.S.S.K. ; on E, Sura ; 
milling, brewing. 

Alava, Basque prov., N. Spain; ch, t. Vitoria; 

viticulture ; a. 1,176 sq. in. ; p. (1949) 122,334. 
Alba, t., N. Italy; in Tanaro valley; mkt. for 
silk, cattle, grain, wine; p. (1936) 11,072. 
Albacete, prov., S,E. Spain: cereals, fruit, sheep; 

a. 5.739 sq. in. ; p. (1949) 400,821. 

Albacete, t., cap., Albacete, Spain; on plains of 
Alta Mancha; agr. mkt., wheat, sheep; p, 
(19410 70,009. 

Alba-Iulia, i., Romania; on R. Mures, formerly 
Carlsburgh ; union of Transylvania with 
Romania proclaimed here 1918 ; p. 15,216. 
Alban Hills, volcanic group, 10 in. S.E. of Rome. 
Italy; circumference 35 m, ; greatest alt. Monte 
Faete, 3,137 ft, ; richly cultivated ; densely 
peopled. 

Albania, rep., S. Europe: lying along Adriatic, 
with Jugoslavia to N. and N.E. and Greece , to 
S.E. and S. ; stock-rearing and agr. ; wheat, 
olive oil, cheese, tobacco, wool, hides, horses; 
cap. Tirane, abt. 20 in. inland from the port of 
IHlrrCs ; a. 10,629 sq. m. ; p. (1946) 120,522, 
Albano Laziale, t... Italy; S. of Rome; saline 
springs, mud baths; r<- (1930 9.414. 

Albany, st. cap.. New York, U.S.A. ; on R. Hud- 
son ; iron, brass, chemicals, textiles, paper ; p. 
(1950) 134,905. 

Albany, spt., i.. W. Australia: on King George 
Sound; agr. and pastoral ; p. (1947) 4,761. 
Albay, i„ Luzon I., Philippines; hemp, sugar, 
copra, , UU ■. 

Albemarle I., largest of the Galapagos In Pacific 
Ocean ; alt. summit, 6,020 ft. above sea-level, 
Albemarle Sound, inlet. N. Carolina coast, U.S. A., 
00m. '/.A. ' . ... ; ' , .5 1 

Albert, (., Somme, France ; on R. Ancre : severe 
damage First World War; paper, linen. 

Albert L., Africa ; great reservoir of White Nile, 
extreme length 100 m., general breadth 20 m., 
alt. 2,100 ft. ; greater part in Uganda Protector- 
5 ate. ■ . 'y - i 

Alberta, prov., W. Canada: Rockies in W. ; pre- 
eminently agr.; wiieat, other grains, ajfaifa, 
dairying, livestock; coal, gas, and oil; cap. 
Edmonton; a. 255,285 sq. m. ; p, (1951) 
930 502 • 

Albertville, t„ Belgian Congo ; on \V. shore of L. 
Tanganyika; riy. to .Kongola on L. Lualaba, 
trib. of R. Congo. 

Albi, cap. Tarn, France ; oath. ; wheat, Tines, 
fruit. 

Albia, t„ Iowa, U.8.A. ; rly. junction ; coal 
mining; p. (3950) 4.838. 

Albigeoto, sub-nmon, Basin of Aquitaine, France; 
centred on Albi ; rich farming, cereals .and vines ; ' 
cm. coalfield and associated industries. 

Albion, i„ MJclu U.S. A.; mnfs. iron goods; p. 
(1950) 10.401 ?. 

Albunol, t„ S. Spain ; 40 m. S.E. of Granada. 
Albuquerque, t„ Spain ; 25 m. N. of Badaiox. 
Albuquerque, t„ N. Mex., U.S. A. ; on .Rto Grande; 

wool, hides, timber ; univ. ; p, (1940 ) 85,449, 
Alhuxy, t„ N.S.W., Autralia; on Murray E. ; 

Sheep farming, currants ; p, (1947) 14,412. . 

Alcala de Henares, t„ Spain ; 20 m. E. of Madrid; 
p. 13,001. 

Alcala la Real,, t, Andalusia. Spain ; p. 21.377. 
Alcamo, t„ Sicily. Italy ; 24 m, S.W. of Palermo : 
olives, oranges, lemons, wines; Saracen cas,.; 
p. 51,200. 

Alcantara, fortfd. t, W. Spain; on Tagus R.. 
Alcaza* de' San Juan, t. xir. Ciudad Real, Spain; 

soap, gunpowder, wine. ' . 

Alcaaar-ouivir (A1 Kazral Kebir), c„ Morocco, N. 

Africa; 89 m. N.W. of Fez; p. (1940) 33.196. 
Alcester, f„ Warwick,, Eng. ; needles and fish- 
hooks; p. 13,110. 
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Alcoy, Spain ; 25 jn; N. of Alicante : farm 
implements, textiles. 

Aleudia, Roman walled L, Majorca L. Spain; 81 
in. from Palma ; site of Roman t. of Polientia. 
Aldan, navwable £., Siberia, U.S.S.R, ; 'length- 
300 m. . 

Aldeburgb, mun. bor., apt., E. Suffolk, Eng. : 80 m. 
from Ipswich ; fisheries ; headquarters of gro up 
of English writers and musicians; p.- (1951) 
8,684. 

Alderley Edge, urb. dist., Cheshire, 3Bng. ; p. 
(1951 )' 3,689. 

Alderney, most N. of the Channel -Is.. 55 m. off 
English coast, and 1 0 m. W, of C. de la Hague : 
early. vegetables, cattle; a. 31 sq, in. ; p. (1931) 
1,521. . 

Aldershot, mun. bor., Hants, Eng. f. bricks: Ige; 

military camp ; p. (1951) 38,184. 
Aleksatidrovsk, s|rf., Sakhalin. U.S.S.E. : trading 
centre for coal and petroleum p. 1 8, 000. 
Alentejo Alto and Baixo, provs., S. Portugal caps, 
Bvora and Beja; cereals, stock raising, copper, 
and iron ; a. 9,219 sa. in. ; p. (1940) 713,218. 
Alencon, t, cap., Orne, Prance ; textiles. 

Aleppo, e., ch. tr. cenke'JSr, Syria; silks, cottons; 
p, (1943) 820,167. 

Alfes, t. Card, France ; trades in raw silk pro- 
duced in region ; p. 41,285. 

Alessandria, c., N. Italy : cap. prov. of same name, 
46 in. E. of Turin; linen, hats, macaroni; 
. p. (1930) 51,940. 

Alesund (Aaicsundi, apt., W. coast Norway ; fish- 
ing; p .18,0.12. 

Aletsch, glazier, Bernese Oberland. Switzerland ; 

lust, in Europe; length exceeds 15 in. 
Aletsehorn, : min., Bernese Alps, Valais canton, 
Switzerland; alt. 13,721 it. 

Aleutian Is. (U.S.A.)., N. Puc. Oc„ chain of Is. 
stretching out 1,200 m. from the most S.W. 
point of Alaska towards Kamchatk'n. 

Alexander City; t, Ala., U.S.A.' v formerly Young- 
ville ; textiles; ». (1950) 6,430. 

Alexandretta, apt., 8. Turkey; harbour served by 
- rly. connections; p. (1940) 37JW5. ■ ' 

Alexandria, ch. port Egypt, N.E. Africa ; founded 
by Alexander the Great. 332 b.c. ; floating 
dock ; exports cotton, wheat, rice, gum ; p. 
(1947) 225,081. 

Alexandria, t, Dumbartonshire, Scot. ; on W. side 
of vale of Leven ; has developed with increased 
communications ; cotton printing, bleaching, 
dyeing. 

Alexandria, i„ Louisiana, U.S.A. ; rice, foundries , 
p. (1950) 34,013. 

Alexandria, e., apt., N-E. Virginia, TT.S.A. ; on 
Chesapeake Bay; ranfs. foodstuffs, thread, 

: cotton, leather goods ; p. (1950) 61,738. 
Aiexandrina L., inlet, 8. Australia; nr. Encounter 
Bay. ■ 

Alexandroupolis, apt.. Thrace, Greece : oak 
timber tr„ many antiquities ; p, <1940) 10, ■111. 

. Alexandrov, t„ Poland; p. 4,491 , 

Afford, urb. disf., Lindsey, Lincoln,: Eng. : rope, 
iron ; p (1951) 2,218. 

Aitreton, Urb.' dial., Derby, Eng. : coal, iron, 
stone; p. (1951) 23,388. 

Algarve, prov., Portugal, cap. Faro ; fruit fishing ; 

a. 2,023 sq. m. ; p. <19401, 317,628. - 
Ugeciras, »(., St tin , iishb 1 < , < >ge >. 

: Algeria, African '.Goverhment-General of 
France: comprises deps. of Algiers, Oran. 
Constantine, Southern Territories: fertile 
valleys, rugged mountains, ■ barren plateaux ; 
warm, 1 jint)ist:;Wlhtei’s,,:hot, dry summers ; Ber- 
bers, Kahyles. Arabs. To.uk ;s: cap. Algiers; 
products : : Wine, fruit, oiive dll, tf rober, tobacco, 
minerals ; a. Sol ,077 sq. in. ; p, (193(5) 7,234,984. 
Alghero, apt. on western coast of Sardinia; eath.; 

coral fisheries, fruit, wine. - 
Algiers, dep. Algeria. Fr. X. Africa ; cap., Algiers; 
•>. (1930) 2,2411.911. 

Algiers, cap., naval port, Algeria ; strongly forti- 
fied ; coaling stn, ; exports wheat, wine, olives : 
,t. 1930) VO, 7011 

AJgoa Bay, about 425 m. E. of 0. of Good Hope, 
S, Africa. 

Aigonis, i„ IS, Wis., U.S.A, ; nrnifs. dairy products', 
plywood ; p. (1050! 3,384. 

Algonquin Park, Ontario, Canada: park, game 
reserve tour t centre. 

Albania, c„ Granada. Spain: hot springs. 
Alhaurln el Grande, i, a. Spain; rly.; olive oil, 

.. marble quarries ; p. 10,681. 


Alicante, prop,, S.K. Spain; ch. t. ; Alicante; a. 
2.267 sq. m. ; ». (1949) 6 IS, 433. 

Alicante, spt., i., 15. Spain, noted for its wine, 
fruits, minerals: p. (1949) 107,507. 

Alice, L. G. of Good Hope, Union of S. Africa ; 
health resort. 

Alice Springs, telegraph stn., N. Territory, Austra- 
lia; midway between Adelaide and Darwin. 

Aligarh, t„ India; univ. : wheat, cotton, gold 
and silver work ; p. (1941) 112,655. 

Aliwal, t., Cairo Province, S. Africa: sulphur 
springs, health resort; p. 8,754. 

Aljezur, apt., 8- Portugal; N. of U. St. Vincent. 

Alkmaar, i., Netherlands : world cheese mkt. ; 
salt; p. ( 104:8) 38.277. 

Allahabad, {.. cap., Uttar Pradesh. India; annua! 
fair; Mohammedan pilgrim centre; p. (1941/ 
260,630. 

Allegan, i„ Mich., U.S.A. : market for dairy and 
fruit products of the district; manufactures 
drugs ; (4950) 4,801. 

Alleghany Mfcns., U.S.A, ; bold escarpment in the 
W, section of the Appalachian system stretch- 
ing from Pennsylvania to VV. Virginia. 

Allegheny, It, U.S.A.; joins the Ohio It., Pitts- 
burgh, Penns.; length 350 m. 

Allen, Bog of, iuat morass. Ireland; a. 872 sip in. 

Allen, Lough* />., Ireland, length 5 m„ breadth 
3 in. ; one source of R. Shannon. 

AHenstein (Olsztyn), t., Poland; on R. Ally. 
100 in. N.W. of Warsaw; industries dealing 
with metals-, chemicals, foodstuffs, timber; 
pre-1945 cap. Ermland region, E. Prussia; 
P. (1940) 20,053. 

Allentown, /., Perm., U.S.A. ; on Lehigh B.. furni- 
ture, silk, tobacco: lorries: p. (1950) 100,756. 

Alleppey, t„ Travancore, India ; coffee. 

Aller, t. N.W. Spain; agricultural market: coal, 
iron, lead mines ; p. 23,600, 

Alliance, t„ Ohio. U.S.A. ; coal; p. (1950) 26.101. 

Allier, dep., France: coal- and iron-mining, 
mineral springs, wine, wheat: a. 2,848 m. in. ; 
p. (1940), 373.181. 

Allier, It, Central Massif. France; rises in 
Ce venues ; trill, of E. Loire. 

Alloa, apt., burgh. Clackmannan. Scot.: on N. 
bank of R. Forth 5 m. E. of Stirling: ship- 
building, distilling, glass ; p. (1951) 13,436. 

Alma, A'., Crimea, U.S.S.R. ; great victory over 
Russia by Allies. 1854. 

Alma-Ata, mv., Kazakh Rep., U.S.S.R. ; cattle, 
fruits; p. (1939) 830,528. 

Almada, "t., Portugal; oh E, Tagus opposite 
Lisbon; founded by English Crusaders. 

Ahnaden, <„• Sierra Morena. Spain; ancient 
Sisapou : quicksilver mines ; P. (1940) 12,088, 

Almansa, L, Spain ; textiles, leather, soap, 
brandy; j>. 16,025. 

Almelo, t,, Overvssel, Netherlands ; 25m. S.E. of 
\ ! cotton textile mnf i * 1 ) * no 

Ahnendraleio, t., Badajos, Spain. ; wine, brandy. 

Almeida, prov., S, Spain; ch. t, Almeria; a. 
8.33.'' S(|. Hi.; p. (11)40} 370,635. 

Ahneria, apt., H.E. Spain; oath; exports 
' apt 4, cm ii t * ' ; i- « 1; p. (1 49) ' ', r l ‘ 

Aintpnitbn3(y, L, :W.E. Yorks, Eng. ; now joined to 
Huddersfield; woollen mflx. 

Almnnecar, apt, Spain, on Mediterranean, 

A in, R., Northumberland, Eng, , •••’. 

Alnwick, «r6 < >f r - -u t mil rland i/g , t -- 
brewing; p, (1951) 7,96(1. 

Alor, I., one < f Lesser Sunila D.. Indonesia. 

AiorStar, t., mp., Kedah st„ Fed. of Mateyav on 
main road and rly. N. Airpm-fc; i> .32,424. 

Alora, t., Spain, '25 m. N.W. of Malaga; oranges, 
hum ms. 

Aiost (Aalst), f„ Belgium: 14 m, N.W. of Brussels; 
riy.-junc*. ; : weaving (iiiieh. niik), brewing; p. 
(1946) 42.103. 

Alpena, c.. Thunder Bay, Mieli., U.S.A.; cement, 
paper, tanneries. Sawmills ; pr U950) 13,135. 

Alpea on Rhine, (., Netherlands ; on otdTtbinc. 
10 m. S.E. of Leyden; mkt, for dairy produce; 
p. (1946) 20,713. 

Alpes-Marithnes, dep., S.E; France; ceded by 
Italy 18( ( ; ;h. i f i< e ; oil v< f , v uu t, fruit . 
a. 1.443 sq. m . ; P. 0046; 448,973, 

Alps, ! it ttihtnf in Europe'; 000 m icing from 
* of Genoa to 1 eun i 130 n iroad i 
Tyrol ; principal peaks : Mont Blanc (15,734 ft.), 
Mont Ito.ia (15,215 it.'. Mattvriwrn U(,75."> 
•■fEj-S : 

Alps, Anstralah, iath, range ' between E. Victoria 


and N.S.W, ; highest peak, Mt. Kosciusko, 

: : 7,328 ft. ■ 

Alps, Southern, mtn. ridge between Westland and 
Canterbury, New Zealand, .highest' i>k. Mt. 
Cook 12,349 ft. 

Ate, I-, Denmark, in the Little Belt, a. 130 so. in. 
Alsace-Lorraine, prov., .France; industl., agr.. 
wooded, minerals: total a. 6,60.1 so. m. Taken 
from France in 1371, retroceded 1919; how 
divided into deps. of Bas-Iihin (1,848 aq. m. 
and p. (1946) &'7 3,381)1 Hiiut-Rhin (1,354 sq. 
ni. and p, (18463 471,705); Moselle (2,408 sq. 
m. and p. ( 1946) 622J45). 

Ateager, urb, dist., Chesldre, Eng,; p. 3,526. 
Atedorf, i„ Land N. Rhine- Westphalia, Germany ; 
10 m. N.E. of Aachen ; tar-distillation plant ; 
p. (1933) jn/ssr. 

Alston, t., Cumberland, ling., on S. Tyne E. in N. 
Penriines ; p. 3,344. 

Altai, mins., S. boundary of Siberia; extend from 
sources of Obi to Gobi Desert more than 2,500 in. 
Bieluka Peak, alt, 12,796 ft. 

Altamaha, it., Georgia, U.S.A. ; flowing into 
Atlantic; length 150 m. 

Altamira, caves. N. Spain ; prehistoric shelters, 
paintings of animals (Magdalenian). 

Aliamura, (., Apulia, Italy ; at foot of the Apen- 
nines; wines, wool. 

Altdorf, t„ Switzerland ; on R.: Iteuss ; statue of 
William Tell in market-place. 

Altea, apt., Spain; on Mediterranean. 

Aliena, :L, Germany; site of ancient castle of 
Counts von der Marck ; metals, wine; p .16,167. 
Altenlmrg, t„ Thuringia, Germany ; horse fairs, 
woollen yarn ; incorporated in 1901 with Essen. 
Alton, urb. dint. Hants, Eng. ; breweries, paper ; 
p, 11951) S.SSS. 

Alton, t„ Illinois, U.S.A. ; machinery, glass, flour ; 

p. (19503 33,550. - : R 

Altona, i.. Land Hamburg, Germany ; iron, 
textiles, breweries, glassworks, 3 soap, leather, 
tobacco; p. (UdiS) 243,006. 

Altoona, c., Blair, Penns., D.S.A. ; coal. rly. 

wks.; p. (19503 71,177. ' ■ . 

Altrincham, man, hot., Cheshire, Eng.; iron, 
sawmills; p. (1951) 30,787. 

AHus, Okla., U.S.A.: cotton, livestock, grain 
market ; p. 0.950) 9,735. ■ rib -A 

Altyn Tagh, part of Kiinlun mtiis., Tibet, 14,009 ft. 
Alva, burgh, Clackmannan, Scot. ; : at S. foot of 
Delhi Milis, 3 m. N. of Alloa ; woollens, bricks; 
V. (1951) 4,107. 

Alvah, par., Bantf, Scot.; near the hill of Alva; 
p. (195.1), SOS. 

Alvin, i„ Texas, U.S.A. ; grain market, oil wells ; 
... p, 11850) -8,701. • 

Alvsborg, co., Sweden : a. 4,919 sq. m.; p. (1947) 
347, S32. 

Alwar, i., cap. Alwar St.,Itajputana, India ; 100 m. 

.. 8.W. of Delhi; centre of purely agr. a.; 
p. (1941) 54,143. 

Alyth, i/iffy. burah, Perth., Scot. ; in Strathmore, 
17 m. N.E. Of Perth ; p. (1951) 2,072.- 
Amadeus, targe salt L., N. Terr,, Australia; 92 m. 
long. 

Amadjuak Lake, Baffin I., Canada. . 
Amagasaki, t,, Japan; sub, of Osaka; chemicals, 
iron and steei ; p. 153,051. 

Amataisa Bay, inlet, Kyushu, Japan; on W, cat... 

B. of Nagasaki. lObh - 

Amakusa, 1,, Japan ; kaolin. 

Amalfi, apt,, Italy; on G. of Salerno; tourist 
resort; fisheries. 

Amalias, t„ W. Greece; grapes, wine, currants; 
P .12,365. 

AmapA, Fed. tern, Brazil a; 53;059 sq,. ni. ; cap. 

Maeapa ; p. (1947) 25,032. 

Amara, t„ It. pi,, Ira n ; on left bank of B. Tigris 
250 ra. below Baghdad ; Arab t, and agr. mkt, 
at R. crossing ; p, 18,000. 

Amarillo, t, Texas, D.S.A. ; oil refining, cream- 
eries; p. (195to 74,340. 

Amasya, t„ Turkey ; on Yeshil-Irmak ; fruit, salt, 
silk, wine. 

Amazon, R., S. America : largest basin and extent 
of water of any river in the world ; rises among 
• the Andes as the Alto Maranon, and flows 
4,000 ni- to the Atiantic. Ocean steamers 
penetrate to Iqultos, 1.935 m. from mouth. 
One of its affluents, the Madeira, is 1,800 an. 
tong. Drains nearly three million sq m. 
Amazonas. H., Brazil ; rubber, timber ; a, 616,148 
ssj. rn.; cap, Manaus (a.v .) ; P, (1947) 402,908. 
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Amazonas, dep., Peru ; a. 13,843 sq. m. ; cap. 

Chachapoyas; p.. U947)PJ,P6'0. 

Ambala, i„ E, Punjab, India ; cotton, flour. 
Ambarchik, spt., Yakut rep., U.S.S.R. ; air base, 
gold mining; p, 10,000. 

Ambato, e„ Ecuador, S. America ; S. of Quito, on 
slope of Mt. Chimborazo ; alt, 8,859 ft. 

Ambers,' t„ Bavaria, Germany ; coal, iron. 

Ambert, t., Puy-de-Ddme, France ; paper, cheese,. 
Amble, urb. dist., Northumberland, Eng. ; exports 
coal; p, (1951) 4,077. 

Ambleeote, urb. dist.. Staffs, Eng. ; p, (1951 ) 3,165. . 
Ambleside, am. mkt. t.. Westmorland. Eng,; 

, in heart of Lake Dist., nr. L. Windermere; 
tourist centre, slates. 

Amboina, I:, Moluccas, Indonesia: a, 75,820 sq. 

m, ; spices : p. (1930) 400,612. 

Amboina, t„ cap., residency, Molucca Is;, Indonesia ; 

pt. on S. cst. of Amboina I. ; p. (1930) 17,334. 
Amboise, t„ Indre-et-Loire, France; 10 m. E. of 
Tours; famous cas. and prison. 

Ambriz, apt., Angola ; sugar-cane, coffee, copper. 
Ameland, I., W. Frisian Is., Netherlands; off 
cst, of Friesland, 

America, continent', a. 13} million sq, m., p. 
213,000,000. The two vast divs. of this 
continent are joined by the narrow Isthmus of 
Panama. The most N. point is over 9.000 m. 
distant from C, Horn, the extreme S. point. See 
also N. and S. America. 

Amersfoort, t., Netherlands ; on R. Eem ; textiles; 

leather, tobacco; p. (1948) 58,860. 

Amersham, t.. Bucks, Eng,; 17th-century mkt. - 
hall; p. (of rural dist.) (1951) .41,432. 

Ames, t„ Iowa, U.S.A. ; State College of Agri- ; 

culture ; p. (1850 ) 22, SI) 8. 

Amesbury, f„ Mass., U.S.A. ; 40 m. N. Boston; 
cotton; p, (1950) 9,711. 

Amesbury, t., rural dist., Wilts, Eng. ; nr. ancient 
British monuments of Stonehenge, . 

Amherst, Mass., U.S.A. ; machinery; TJnhvof 
Mass ; p. (19503 7,900. 

Amherst, spl., Nora Scotia. Canada ; shipbuilding ; : 

p .8,620. ■■■■■ f 

Amiens, c„ Somme, N. France : on It. Somme ; fine 
. eath. ; velvet, linen, woollens, siiks ; p, (1946) 
84,774. 

Amirante Is,, British group, Indian Ocean ;. S,W, ; : 

of Seychelles. : ;.3' ' t f v ddD- 
Aihityville,.)., N.Y., D.S;A.; Long !', sub.: of Nev; ■ 
York ; seaside resort ; p. (1950) 6,184, 

Amlwch, urb. dist-., wat. pi, Wales; N, coast of 
! Anglesey ; p. (1951) 2,700. 

; Amman, cap., Jordan ; very ancient e, ; aero- 
1 dromevi ’t : 5 . k 1 '':-,' vld l ' v 

Ammanford, urb. dist., Carmarthen, Wales ; coal ; t- 
I p. (1951) 8.57S. 

I, Ammer, 11., Germany : joins Neckar nr. Tubingen. 

; Ammergau, see Ober-Ammergau. 

Amorgos, I., Grecian Archipelago. 

I Amoy (Hsiameni, t„ former treaty-port, Fukien, 
China; exports tea, fruit, bricks; p, (estd.: 
194fi) 214,580 ., ■■■■ 

Ampthiil,.«ri. dist, Beds, Eng.) P. (1951), 2,873. 

I Amraoti, Bcrar dfsfc. of Madhya Pradesh, India ; 

textiles; p. (1941) 47,303. 

Amritear, c„ Punjab, India; holy city of the 
Sikhs ; founded by Siri: Guru Ram Das Sahib ; 
beautiful Golden Temple and Sikh unlv.:; 
famous for shawls and carpets; p. (1941) 
391,010, 

Amroha, f., Uttar Pradesh, India; pilgrimage 
centre; p .55,957. 

Amrum, I., one of N, Frisian Is., Germany; off. 
W. cst. of Schleswig. 

Amsterdam, spt„ cap. Netherlands : at junction of 
R. Amst-el and the Ij : built on 96 Is. joined by 
300 bridges, harbour can hold 1,000 ships ; two 
universities. Royal Palace, Bourse: extensive 
trade ; exports dairy products, sugar, tobacco ; 
shipbuilding, diamond polishing, ; aeronautical, 
marine, electrical maeh. ; p, (1948) 813,977, 
Amsterdam, t., N.Y., U.S.A. ; woollens; p. (1950) 
32,240. 

Amu Darya (Oxus), R„ EJ.S.S.R. ; flows from The 
Pamir Mtns. to Aral Sea, length 1,350 rn. 

Amur, R„ flows from Mongolia between Manchuria 
and B. Siberia Into the Paoiflo, opposite 
Sakhalin I- ; length 3,000 m. ■ 

Ana, l, Iraq; on li, Euphrates ; farming, fruit. 
Anaconda, t, Montana, U.S.A, ; copper, zinc, 
manganese; p. (1950) 11,254. 

Anadolu (Anatolia), see Turkey. . 
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diamonds: a. -'481:361 - sq. m.; jr>. £19485 
3, 86 8, SI 9, 

Angouleme, mftg. £., Cbarente, Francis; on It. 
Charente ; cognac, paper ; tine cath. ; suffered 
during Huguenot wars; p. (1946) 44,344, 

Angra do Heroismo, cap., Azores Is.; exports 
wine, pineapples, flax ; p. (1940) 78.109. 
Anguilla I., Leeward Is.. W. Indies; cap. A . ; a. 

50 sq. m. ; P. (1946) 5,036. 

Angus, ea., Seof,., formerly Forfar ; agr. and mftg. ; 

a.:875 sq. m.; p. (1951) 274,870. 

Anhalt, dlst. , Saxony- Anhalt, Germany ; former 
duchy ; agr. and mining. 

Anholt, I., Kattegat, Denmark. 

Anhwei, pros.,- China; soya-beans, rice, tea, coal 
and iron ; a. 54,310 sq. in. ; cap. Hwaining; 
p. (estd. 1947), 22.705,000. 

Anjer, s pi,, Suxida Strait,- Java; destroyed by 
inundation caused by eruption of Krakatoa in 
1883. 

Anjou, old div., France ; on both sides of It. 

Loire within the Paris Basin ; eh. t. Angers. 
Anju, Korea; coal-mining; market for agr. 
products: p. 18,284. 

Ankara, cop., Turkey ; on the Sakarya B. : grain 
and fruit centre; mohair doth; p. (1945) 
238,712. 

Anklam, £., Germany; on Peene II. ; foundries, 
soap, sugar, textiles ; p, 19,900, 

Annam, eastern prov., Rep. of Viet-Nnm; within 
tile Federation of Indo-China; rice, cotton, 
cinnamon, silk, tea, lacquer, minerals ; a. about 
56,973 s<|. m. ; cap. Hue ; p. (1939) 211,228. 
Annan, burgh. Dumfries, Scot. ; on It, Annan, 2 in. 
from Us mouth in Solway Firth ; cotton, ropes ; 
P. (1951) 4. €31. 

Annapolis, cap., Maryland. U.S.A. ; 3eat of Naval 
Academy : p. (1950) 10.047. 

Annapolis, t.. Nova Scotia, E. Canada : on Bay of 
Fumiy at mouth of sheltered Annapolis Valley ; 
centre of impt. apple-growing dwt. ; p. (1941) 
782. 

Ann Arbor, c.. Michigan, U.S.A. : on the Huron ; 
University of Michigan; motor lorries, farm 
implements; p. (1950 ) 48,291. 

An Nasiriya, £., Iraq. ; on Euphrates K. ; p. (1950) 
48.251. 

Annecy, industrial t„ France, dep. of Hatite- 
Savoie ; p. 11046) 28,722. ip. 17,822.. 

Annen, i„ Germany ; coal, steel, chemicals, glass ; 
Annonay, l., Ardfeche. France; mnfs. paper, 
woollens, silk, leather goods ; p, 10.462. 
Ansbach, f„. Bavaria, Germany ; machinery, 
weaving; p. (1933) 23,045. 

Anshan, ihdustl. c., Liaoning, JSV China; at foot 
of i hangpai Shan, SO m. S.W. of Shenyang 
(Mukden); centre of chief worked deposits 
of iron-ore in China; iron and steel industry, 
heavy engineering ; p. (estd. 19401 219,715. 
Ansonia, c„ Conn., U.S.A. ; machinery, brass 
goods, cotton-braid industries; p. (1950) 
18.706. ■ 

Aniakya (Antioch), ancient c„ S. Turkey; on R. 
Orontes ; tobacco, olives, maize, soap, silk; p. 
(1945) 27.448. 

Antananarivo, c.,c(tp, Madagascar: inland City.;,: 
centre of commerce and -cormiminicafioMs; 
industries concerned, with foodstuffs, building 
materials, petroleum; P. (1948) 163,079. 
Antarctica, plateau continent within . Antarctic 
Circle: 7,000-10.000 ft. high ; volcanoes and 
several islands: owned chiefly by Britain, 
Australia, New Zealand, France, Norway;) 
penguins. 

Antarctic Ocean, lies approx, S, of 60° S. ; con- , 
tains Antarctica; whaling. 

Antegnera, t. Spain: sugar, textiles trade in : 

olive oil, grain; P. (194Q) 37,231, 

Antibes,, $pt„ France,; , Alpes-MarHiracs ; health - 
resort, oranges, flowers for perfume mnfs,; p.) 
(1946) 28.574. 

Anticosti,, barren 1., N. of B, St. Lawrence,, 
Canada; 140m b.v . i ,uvr, 

Antigua cit. I.. Leeward group, lie, a; anger, 
molasses, pineapples ; a. IPS sq* m.l eh. t, 
St. Johns; p, (1940) 40,777, 

Anti-Lebanon, mtn, range. Syria : B. of Lebanon ; 

length 60 m.; alt, 6,000 - i Oft, 

Antilles, Greater and Lesser, W. Indies, comprising 
the Archipelago enclosing , the Caribbean Sea 
and G. of Mexico. •• " ■ 

Antioauia, <3«p. Colombia, B. America; cap, 
Medellin ; a. 25,402 sq. m. ; maize, coffee, sugar. 


ANA-ANT 1 

Anadyr, li., U.S.S.E. ; flows into Anadyr G., 
Bering Sea. 

Anahuac, depression, Mexican Plateau, Mexico ; 
av. alt, approx. 7,000 ft. ; surrounded by higher 
country inc. volcano Bopocatapetl (17,887 it.) ; 
contains Mexico City, cap. of Mexico ; a. 
approx. 1,500 sq. rn. 

Anaiza, t„ Nejd, Saudi Arabia; P. 25.000. 

Anantapur, t.. Madras, India; cotton, oilseeds: 
D. 15.099. 

Anatolia (Anadolu) (formerly Asia Minor), the 
heart of Turkey; see Turkey. 

Ancash, dep., Peru; a. 14,700 sq. m. ; ch. t. 
Huaraz; p. (1947) 512.383. 

Anchoime, R., Eng. ; rises in Lincolnshire and 
joins the Humber. 

Anchorage, t., Alaska, U.S.A.; p. (1950) 11,060. 

Ancona, spt.. Central Italy; on the Adriatic 
Sea; founded by Dorians, 1500 n.c.; sugar 
refineries, shipbuilding; P. (1936) 57,068. 

Andalusia, old div., Spain : citrus fruits, sherry, 
lead, copper. 

Andalusian Mtns. (Baetic Mtns.), S. Spam ; 
young Alpine fold mtns. stretching from Atl. 
Oc. (Cadiz) to Mediterranean (Alicante) ; inc. 
Sierra Nevada (highest peak 11,420 ft.) : some 
minerals, esp. lead and silver. 

Andaman Is., oroup. Bay of Bengal ; under Indian 
administration ; valuable timber products ; 
a. 2,508 sq. in. ; p. about 18,000. 

Andenne, t., Namur, Belgium; on the Meuse, 
mining. 

Anderiecht, sub. of Brussels. Belgium ; spinning, 
weaving, dyeing; p, 85,188. 

Andermatt, riZ., Uri. Switzerland: at foot of Mt. 
St. Gotthard; tourist centre, winter health 
resort. 

Andernach, t., Germany; on the Rhine, 70 ra. 
N.W. of Coblenz. 

Anderson, t„ S.C., U.S.A. ; cotton, lumber: p. 
(1950) 19.770. 

Anderson, L, Indiana, U.S.A., p. (1950) 46,820. 

Anderson, it.. N.W. Terr., Canada; flows into 
Arctic Ocean. 

Andes, great mtn. system, S. America: 4,500 m. 
long; from Pauama to C, Horn, 40 m. broad : 
volcanic ; several of the peaks are over 20,000 
ft. high. Rich in minerals. 

Andizhan, t., Uzbekistan, U.S.S.R. ; formerly 
residence of Khans of Khokan ; p. (1939) 
83.691. 

Andorra, independent rep., Pyrenees between 
France and Spain; livestock, wines, tobacco; 
a. 191 sq. m. : p. 5.231. 

Andover, mun. dor., Hants, Eng. : prehistoric 
earthworks; iron wks. ; p. (1951 ) 24,661. 

Andover, l., Mass, U.S.A., on R. Merrlmac; 
woollens, rubber; p. (1950) 12,437. 

Andria, (., Apulia, Italy; cath.: almonds. 

Andros, lamest 1.. Bahamas ; sponges, sisal hemp ; 
p. (1943) 6,718. 

Andros, sm. spt., Andros I., Cyclades. Greek 
Archipelago; on E. cst. ; p. (1940) 3,028. 

Andujar, Z., Spain; on Guadalquivir R. ; mineral 
springs, pottery; p. (1940) 24,265. 

Angara, It., Siberia, U.S.S.lt. ; trib. of Yenisei: 
navigable almost its entire length, rises nr. and 
flows through L, Baikal ; length 1,300 m. 

Angemian, R., Sweden ; falls into G. of Bothnia. 

Angermanland, old div., Sweden: now mainly in 
prov. of Vasternoorland. 

Angermflnde, t., E. Germany; 40 m. N.E. 
Berlin. 

Angers, t.. cap.. Maine-et-Loire, France; on It. 
Maine between confluences of Its. Loire and 
Loir ; mkt.t. for local produce, fruit, vegetables, 
wines ; textiles; cath: p. (1946 ) 94.408. 

Anglesey, I., co„ N. Wales, separated from 
Caernarvon by Menu! Straits: cattle rearing, 
fanning : a. 270 sq. m. ; p. (1951) 50,637. 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, dv„ N.E. Africa ; extends 
from Egyptian frontier to Uganda and Belgian 
Congo, and from Red Sea to coniines of Wadia 
in Central Africa; cap. Khartoum. British and 
Egyptian condominium. Ch. prod. : gum 
arabic. cotton, gold, salt ; traversed by R. Nile ; 
hot. dry winter, rainy spring and summer; 
mainly Arabs in N., Negroes in S. ; Moham- 
medan; a. 007,50(11 sq. in. ; p. (1947) 7,547,500. 

Angol, Chile ; fruit, grain : p. 12,398. 

Angola (Port. W. Africa), Portuguese possession, 
Mb Africa; cap. Nova Lisboa: ch. products: 
palm oii, rubber, coffee, maize, sugar, wax. 
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gold. silver, panama hats; p, (estd; 1847) Aquitaine, Basin of, geographical region, S.W. 
1,405,300. t France : to W. and S.W. of Central Massif, to N. 

Antipodes, Is.. New Zealand: in S, Pacific, uii- of Pyrenees, bordered on W. by At t. Oe.; 

inhabited. ■ „ ■ . warm, wet, oceanic climate : rich agric, 

Antisana, vokam, Central Ecuador, S. America. lowland, maize, wheat, vines, fruit : inc. 

Antofagasta, prov.. Chile; exports nitrates, Landes, reclaimed sandy area planted with 

copper; a. 47.502 sq. m. ; • p.' (1940) 143447.- pines; ch. ts, Bordeaux, Toulouse. 

Antofagasta, apt.. Chile; cap. of province; p. Arabia, S.W. peninsula of Asia; mainly desert 
<1040 ) 31,107. plateau; nomadic Bedouins: coffee, dates, 

Antrim, co., extreme N.E. of N. Ireland;, m t. gums, horses, camels; petroleum; divided -be- 

Belfast ; famous Giant’s Causeway Is on the ST. tween Saudi Arabia (most imut,), Yemen, 

coast; p, (1951) 231,039. Oman, Kuwait, Bahrein, trucial chiefs of the 

Antrim, i..N. Ireland; on Six-Mile Water; Unen; Oman est, and Aden protectorates; a. about 

p. <1951 ) 1,S60. 118,215. 1,000,000 so. in. ; p. (approx.) 8,000,000. '■:■■■ 

AntsiraM, t, Madagascar; thermal springs; p, Arabian Desert, Egypt. N.E; Africa; between K. 
Antung, prov., Manchuria; cap. Tunghwa; a. Nile audited Sea; alt. approx; 1,200-0,000 ft. ; 

22,408 sq. m. ; p. (estd. 19471 8,214,000, a. approx. 80,000 sq. m, 

Antung, c„ Aiming, N. China: on 11. Yala, 15 m. Arabian Sea. N.W. part of Indian Ocean, between 
from mouth: Chinese frontier stn. main riy. Horn of Africa and India, 
from China into N. Korea; . mkt, foragr. pro- Aracajh, spt.. cap. Sergipe st„ Brazil: sugar, 
duce; lumbering; p. (estd. 1940) 213,242. soap; p. (estd. 1944) 63,500. 

Antwerp, apt, Belgium ; on R. Schelde ; famous Arad, i., Romania ; on It. Maros, wine.com. 
Gothic oath.; Franz Hals born here in 1580. tobacco ; p. 82,882. 

and Vandyck in 1509; great trading port; Arafura Sea, N. of Australia, S.W. of Papua, and 
shipbuilding, textiles, oil. tobacco, distilling. IS. of Timor. 

diamond cutting ; p. (1947) 262, <133. Aragon, old prov., Spain : forests, coal, iron. 

Antwerp, pror.. Belgium: grain. flax; a. 1,104 so. Araguaia, It., Brazil: trib. of Tocatins ; length 
in.; P. (1847 ) 1.27S.4SS. 1,000 m. 

Amiradhapura, ch. t, N. Central prov., Ceylon. Araish, iLaraish, Larache), spt., Span. .Morocco. 
Anzbero-Sudzhensk, \V. Siberia, U.S.S.lt. ; nr. N. Africa; on Atlantic cst., -15 m. S.W. of 
Tomsk, p. (1839) 71,070. Tangier; tr. in grain and fruit; p. (19401 

Anzin, t., Nora, France ; chief coal-mining centre 36,132. 

of France. Aral Sea, large salt L„ Kazakhstan Hep. 

Aomori, slit. Honshu, Japan; on bay of same (U.S.S.lt.}; a. 26.1GG sq.m.; receiving the 
name ; salmon. Amu and Syr Darya Its. ; no outlet. 

Aosta, t. cap., Yal d’ Aosta, N. Italy ; in valley Aran, Is., group in Galway Bay, Ireland; fishing, 
of Dora Baltea at node of trans-Alpine routes ; Arahjuez, t„ Spain ; on B. l’agms ; oparljet 
Iron industries ; p. (1986) 18,460. gardens,. .. . 

Apalachee Bay, Fia„ 0. S. A. ; receives ApsteeheeR, Ararat, mtn., Turkey; supposed resting place of 
Apalachicola, t„ Fia., U.S.A.; oyster beds, game, Noah’s Ark. N 6. ; 

fishing; p. (1950) 3,222. Ararat, i„ Victoria, Australia; on Hopteins It., 

Apapa, spt., sub. of Lagos, Nigeria ; on mainland 131 m. from Melbourne ; p. 5,057. 
opposite !, on which Lagos is situated ; modern Aras E. (the ancient. AraxesS, rising in Armenia, 
pfc. equipment, terminus of W. Nigerian riy, flows through Transcaucasia to the ICur, 500 in. 
system , riy, workshops ; exports palm oil and Arauan, trading t„ Sahara desert, N. Timbuktu, 
kernels, hides and skins, ground-nuts, cocoa, p. 5,250. 

irubber : iinportscotton Piece goods.machiaery ; Araueo, prov., S, Chile:; a. 2,223 sq. m. ; cereals, 
p. (1048) 178,000 (inc. Lugosi. alfalfa, fruit; p. (1940) 66.107. 

Apeldoorn, mfto. t.;rly. junction, Netherlands; nr. Aravalli Mtes., Kajasthan, India; Mt. . Abu, 
Zat hen; p, 19 lb 81,810. 5,650 ft, 

Apennines, mtn. “ liaekbono ’’ of Italy; length Araxes R., rises in Armenia, flows through Trans- 
880 in., width 70-60 m. ; highest pt. Grim caueasia to Caspian Sea ; hdy. between Persia 
Basso, 9,385 ft. ft .•> ' and U.S.S.B. 

Apia, apt. -at (Jpolu, terr. of Western Samoa; P. Arbroath, m/to. burgh, iVheus. Scot.; .17 Hi. M.E, of i 
(1936) 5.300. '■ Dundee; leather, fisheries; p. (1951) 19,303. 

Apiskigamish, Labrador, Canada. Areachon, L, Gironde, S.W. France ; on S. side 

Apolfla, Germany ; hosiery; p. (1933) 27,834. of Bassin «T Areachon (Bay of Biscay) ; Ashing 

Appalachian Mias., series of parallel ranges pt. ; health resort; p. (1946) 14.303. 

between Atlantic and Mississippi; : stretching' Arcadia, div. of Peloponnesus, Greece;- : cap. 
from Maine to Alabama. Highest peak, Mt. Tripoli's; p. (1940) 173,094. 

Mitchell, 0,711 ft. Archangel, (Arehaugeisk), i., district centre, : 

AppenzeU, canton, N.B, Switzerland; comprises U.S.S.lt. ; on E. tide of Dvina estuary; White 

Inner and Ausser Rhoden ; cap. Appenzeil : Sea ; !ge. harbour kept open in winter by ice- 

a, 183 sq. m, I P. (1041) SS-,139. breakers ; fishery headquarters ; exports and) 

Appease il. L, cap,, Appenaieil, Switzerland ; Industrie.-, connected with N. Russia's softwood 
on It. Sitter, 7 m. K.W, of ilcrisau ; iineu tr. ; resources; p. (1939) 281,100. . 
p. (1941) 4, SOD. Archbald, par,, Penns., U.S.A., N.B. of Scranton; 

Appleby, mun. im\, iVestiriOriand, Eng.; on E. anthracite, silk mills : V, (1650) 6,304. 

Eden; cas.; malting; P. (1951 ) 1.704. Arcos, t., Cadiz, Spain; on B. Guadaiete ; famous 

Appleton, c.. Wis„ U.S. A. ; paper; pft 11950) Gothic church, ancient fortiticatio ns ; p. (1940) 
34,010. 18,113. 

Appomattox, It. Virginia, U.S.A. ; joins James Arcot, India; 65 m. W, of Madras ; taken by 
It,; at the vil. of same name General Lee sur- Clive 1751. . , . ..-a.;; 

rendered to General Grant in 1805. Arctic Ocean, seas m the A. polar area. 

Apsheron. , .-te <u*. ' a; (he Caspian; Arcueil, sub.. Paris, France; on both sides of 
•noted for petroleum wdla (nr. Baku) and mud Brihve valley S. of Paris; varied light industries 
volcanoes. concerned with chemicals, clothing, foodstuffs;- 

Apulia, S.B. Region, Italy ; pastoral plain y grain, p. (1048) 10,340. t 

fruits, livestock ; marble: a, 7,470 sq. m . ; p. Ardshan, t„ N.E. Turkey, nr. Russian border. 

(1848) 3,056,000. Ardehii, Azerbaijan, Persia; dried fruits, car- 

Apiurimae, dep„ Pern, S, America ; oh. t. Ahaucay ; pets; p. (estiL 1942) 63,000. 

a. 8,187 so, m. ; sugar ; p. (1947) 318,514. ArdSohe, dep., .8. France ;• Covenne Mens.; olives, 
Apurimao, H., Peru; joins the Ucayali; length wine, silk, minerals; cap. Privas ;. a. 2.144 sq. 

500 m. m. ; p. (1948) 251,598, 

Aqaba, t , , on border of Jordan, Saudi Arabia and Ardennes, dep., N.E. France: farming, woollens, 
Israel, iron; cap. MSzi&res ; a. 2,027 sq. m. ; p. 11848). 

Aqaba, G„ between Sinai Peninsula, ami Saudi 245,355, ■. 

Arabia. Ardennes, Mlv wooded dial, Belgium, France, 

Aquila Degli Abrimzi, t„ cap., Abnmd prOv., Luxembourg. __ - , 

Italy; on It, terrace of B. Aterao; rnkt. and Ardmore, t, Oklahoma, U.S.A. ; coal, cotton, oil 
sm, industries associated with local farming, refineries; p. (1950) 17,890. 
holiday resort ; cath ; p. (1938) £0.593. ■ Arfinaeruaha, Clare, Ireland ; power sta.; on B. 

Aquiles Sordan, t. G hiTnmV.ua.. Mexico : p. 7,368. Shannon three miles N. .of Cork. 
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on the slope of the extinct volcano Alagboz ; 
p. (1939) ft:-;, 677, 

Armenia, Rep. U.S.S.R., former area divided 
between Turkey, Russia, Iran; rich mineral 
deposits: agr., cattle rearing, forestry; cap. 
Yerevan; a. 11,9008a. m. : p. (1939) 1,281,873. 
Armenia, t„ Colombia, 8. America; coffee; p. 
29,073. 

Armentiares, mftg. t., Nord, France; bash of 
British operations against Lille in First World 
War: cloth, linen ; p. (1946) 22,067. 

Armidale, t., N.S.W,, Australia; centre of wool 
industry; p. 7,809. 

Arnhem, eh. t., cap. Gelderland, Netherlands ; on 
right bank of Rhine; Ige. tin smelter; light 
industries using rubber and rayon; p, (1948) 
HUMS. 

Arnhem Land, N. part of N. Territory, Australia : 
with C, Arnhem. 

Arno, R., Central Italy ; flows past Florence and 
Pisa into Mediterranean ; Val d’Arno is the 
fruitful valley of the river ; length 75, m. 

Arnold, urb. dist., Sherwood Forest, Nottingham. 

33ng. ; lace, hosiery ; p. (1951) 21,474. 
Arnsberg, t., Germany ; rly. wks., paper, brewing. 
Arnstadt, {,, Land Thuringia, Germany; on 
R. Unstrut, 10 m. S. of Erfurt ; artificial sill;, 
leather goods ; p, (1933 ) 22.024, 

Arosa, Grisons, Switzerland; health and holi- 
day resort. 

Arpino, t.. Italy ; textiles, paper, marble Quarries ; 
p. 10,i}84. 

Arrah, t„ Bihar, India ; famous in the Mutiny; 
p. 53,142. 

Arran, I„ Bute, Scot. ; in Firth of Clyde ; con- 
tains many summer resorts ; a. 1 05 sit. m. ; p. 
>1.030. 

Arras, L, cap,, Pas-de-Calais, loanee : famous for 
tapestry; grain; dyeing, brewing; battle, 
First World War (1917) ; p. (104(1) 33.345) 
Arroire, It., France; trlb. of the I,oire; flows past 
Autuu; length 75 m. 

Arrow Lakes, expansions of Columbia It.. Brit. 
Columbia. 

Arta, vrou., Epirus, Greece; on It. Arta ; p, (1910) 
G5.SS5. 

Arta, L, cap., Arta, S. Epirus, Greece; on left 
bank of R. Arta. 10 in. N. of U. of Arta : purely 
agr. interests ; p. (1940) 0,441. 

Arta, between Albania and Greece: near 
which the battle of Acutim was fought, 29 B.e. 
Artemovsk, t„ U.S.S.R. ; rly. junction ; salt, mil, 
iron, mercury ; p. (1939). 50,105. 

Arth, t., Seliwyz, Switzerland ; starting point of 
rly. up the Rigi ; p. 5,140. 

Arthabaskaviile, („• 8. Quebec. Canada; flour 
milling. , - . ; >. 

Arthur’s Pass, pass running through the Southern 
Alps, S. Island, New Zealand, alt. 3,109 ft. 
Arthur’s Seat, famous Mil, Edinburgh, Scot.; 822 
ft. ■ ■ • AUk 

Artois, old ili»„ France ; now dept. Pas de Calais, 
Aru, Is., group, Indonesia, oil coast New Guinea; 

pearl, tortoise-shell ; a. 3,244 m. m. ; p. 18,139, 
Arun, It., Sussex, Eng. ; flow’s into English Channel 
at Littleharnpton ; length 10 m. 

Arundel, viun, hot., mkt. t., W. Sussex, Eng.; on 
the Arun; Arundel Castle, seat of Duke of 
Norfolk; p. <1115.1 i 2,080. 

Aruppnkkottai, L, Madras, India, 35 in. S. of 
Madura; p. (1941) 31,570. 

Aruwfcni, It.. Central Africa; trlb. of Congo; 
route of Stanley’s famous forest march in 1887 ; 
length 1800 in. 

Arve, 11., Daute-Savoie, France; falls into Shone 
near Genera; length 45 ra. 

Arvada, t„ S. Quebec, Canada ; aluminium plant. 
Arzobispe, t., Spain; near R. Tagus, W. of 
Toledo. 

As, infio. t.. Western Bohemia, Uzeehosfcrakla;: 
12 m. N.W. of Cheb: textile nmfe; p. (1045) 
24,534. 

Asaba, t.. Southern Nigeria, Brit. W. Africa; 
former administrative centre of the Royal Niger 
Company, p, 7.500. • 

Asahikawa, L, Japan; rice-growing cento; i>. 
(1947) 93,408, 

Asansol, t., W. Bengal, India; coal mining, rly. 

juucfcion. ■ 

Asben, see Air. 

Ascension, 1., Mexico ; 12 m. S. of U.S.A. border, 
p. 1,104. 

Ascension 1., part of British colony of St. Helena, 
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Arduamurelian. most westerly point of mainland 
of Scotland, Argyll. . 

ATdres, f„ France ; Pas de Calais ; nr. site of 
“ Field of the Cloth of Gold.” where Henry 
VIII and Francis I met in 1 520 : p. 2.708. 

Ardrishaig, t., .Argyll, Scot; on Loch Fyne: 
fishing, distilling. 

Ardrossan, burgk, Ayr, Scot. ; on Firth of Clyde, 
25 in. S.W. of Glasgow ; shipbuilding ; exports 
coal ; p. (1951) 8.799. 

Areciijo, c„ apt., N. coast of Puerto Rico; W. 
Indies ; coffee, sugar : p. 78,304. 

Arendal, spt., Norway; onSkagerrak; wood pulp, 
aluminium; p. (1946) 11,273. 

Arequipa. dep., Peru; minerals, wool; cap, 
Arequipa ; a. 21,947 s«. m. ; p. (1947) 302,101. 

Arezzo, l„ cap., Arezzo x>rov.. Toscany, Central 
Italy ; hill site in a basin within the Apennines 
at junction of valley routes : mkt. for silk, 
wine, olives ; p. (1936) 24,411. 

Armenian, L, 0 rne, France; gloves, Jace; p. 
(1946) 7.129. 

Argenteuil, t., N.W. Paris, France: industl. ; 
P. (1946) 53 , 643 . 

Argentina, rep., S. America; Andes in W. : com- 
munications good across the Pampas; agri- 
cultural and pastoral: exports wool, hides, 
meat, wheat, maize; a. 1,079,965 sq, m. : p, 
(1947) 16,104,929. 

Argenton, t„ Indre, France; gloves, linen, lace: 
p. (1946) 5,504. 

Argolis and Corinthia, prov., N.E. Morea, Greece ; 
cap. Naupliori : p. (1940) 197,009. 

Argonne, hill ridge, S.E. Paris Basin, France : com- 
posed of greensand: wooded; alt. 1,000 ft.; a. 
approx. 250 so. m. . Efe--- 

Argos, t„ Greece ; leading Dorian city Prior to the 
7th century b.c.; ancient acropolis, theatre; 
p. (1940) 13.403. 

Argostolion, cap., Cephalonia I., Greece; ship- 
building; p. (1940) 10,183. 

Argun, 11.. forms boundary between Siberia and 
Manchuria ; joins the Shilka to form the Amur ; 
large portion navigable; length 1,000 m. 

Argyll, largest co. W. Scotland ; mountainous, 
deer forests, pastoral, fishing, distilling; a. 
3,165 so. m. ; p. (1951) 03.270. 

Ariano Irpino, t., Italy; pottery; ancient Aegtium 
Tuticum; p. 22,855. 

Arlca, L, spt., N. Chile: exports sulphur, copper, 
silver ; p. 16,627. i, s..- >■: ^ 

Arichat, spt.. Madame I., off Cape Breton I., 
Nova Scotia, p. 075. 

Arid, G.. corner of Great Australian Bight. 

Ariege, dep., S. France; livestock, fruit, iron, 
copper; cap. Foix; a. 1,892 sq. in.; p. (1946) 
145,950. 

Arima, bor., Trinidad. W. Indies : 16 m. from Port 
of Spain ; centre cacao industry. 

Arish, El, t., cup., Sinai, Egypt ; on Mediterranean 
at mouth of Wadi el Arish; p. (1947) 10,791. 

Arizona, st., U.S.A. ; bordering on Mexico ; agr.. 
stock-rearing, copper, silver; cap. Phoenix; 
a. 113,909 SCI. ih, : p. (1950) 749,537. 

Arjona, t., Colombia, S. America ; p. 10,410. 

Arjona, t., Jaen, Spain ; p. 11,112. 

Arkadeiphia, t.. S.W. Ark., U.S.A. ; cotton, 
lumber, flour mills ; p. 5,078. 

Arkansas, si., U.S.A. ; state cap.. Little Rock ; 
agr., bauxite; a. 53,102 sq. in.; p. (1950) 
1.909,511. 

Arkansas, It., U.S.A. ; navigable 650 in. : length 

I. 450 m. 

Arkansas City, f., Kan., Tf.S.A. : oil, flour milts, 
packing plant ; p. (1950 ) 12,903. 

Arkhangelsk, see Archangel. 

Arklow, urb. dist., spt., Wicklow, Ireland: 
fisheries ; p. (1946) 4,851, 

Aries, ancient Roman c., Bouehes-de-Iihoue, 

' France ; on the Rhdne ; corn, wine, hats. Bilk ; 
p. (1.946) 35,017. 

Arlington, t.. Mass., U.S.A. ; residtl. sub. of 
Boston; 11.(1950)44,355. 

Arion, asp,, Belgian Luxembourg; p. (1938) 

II. 708. 

Armadale, burgh. West Lothian, Scot.; 10 m. 

b S.W. of Linlithgow; coal, iron, limestone; p. 
(1951) 5,803. ■': ■■ ■■ ■■ ■ 

Armagh, co., Ulster, N. Ireland; a. 512 sq. in. ; 
p. (1951) 114,220. 

Armagh, urb. dial,, Armagh, N. Ireland; cath.; 
linen, whisky; p. (1951) 9,279. 

Armavir, old ruined cap, of Armenia, U.S.S.R.; 
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Asnteres, Seine, Prance; dyes, perfumery, 
regattas; p. (1946) 72,273, 

Asolo, t, N.JO. Italy ; Homan remains, 

Aspatria, Cumberland, Eng. ; coal ; p. (estd. 
1947) 22,790. 

Aspropotamos, R., Greece; longest E. in the 
country ; length 115 m. 

(list., Lancs. Eng.; near Wigan: 
i; p. (1951) 6,322. 
ndia; a. 54,084 sq, 
flows through it; 

; rice, cotton, coal 


Assam, st„ Ii 
putra It. 

plantations. 

p. (1951) 9,129.442. 

Assen, i, cap. Drenthe, Netherlands 
22,875. 

Assess, t., I. of Fyne, Denmark, on the little 
Belt, p, 4,820. 

Assiniboine, Jt„ Manitoba, Canada; joins Red 11. 
at Winnipeg; length 1.500 m. 

Assisi, t„ Umbria, Central Italy; 15 m. S.H. of 
Perugia ; birthplace of St. Francis ; fine cath. 
and old eas. : p. 5,353. 

Assynt, dist., L., Sutherland, Scot,, 7 m. 

Assyria, heart of former empire, N, plain of Mesopo- 
tamia, Iraq ; drained by It. Tigris ; now mainly 
pastoral fanning a.; ruins of many ancient 
cs. : cap. Nineveh, 

Astara, spt. on the Caspian, at Persian NAVY 
frontier; important trading centre. 

Asterabad, t„ N. Iran (Persia) ; on S.E. shore of 
Caspian Sea ; p. 28,000. 

Asti, t., Alessandria, Italy, ' fine cath. : wines; 
silk, motor eycles ; p. 52,733. 

Astipalaia, ]., Grecian Archipelago. 

Astorga, t, Spain, nr. Ia-oii ; cath. : p. 14,528. 

Astoria, t., Oregon, U.S.A. ; salmon-canning : 
p. (1950) 12,331. 

Astoria, N.Y.. U.S.A. ; indust.1. and residtl. ; 
part of Queen’s tor.. New York City ; p. 10.349. 

Astrakhan, (., U.S.S.lt.; on delta of E. Volga; 
univ. ;. Asia, caviare, astrakhan wool, fruits, 
wheat; p. (1039) 254.000. 

Astrida, f„ Euanda-Urundi terr., E. Belgian 
Congo. 

Astrolabe Bay, on N.E. coast of New Guinea ; arm 
of the Paciflc Ocean. 

Asturias, old proo., N. Spain ; now Oviedo, on Bay 
of Biscay. 

Asuncidn, cap., Paraguay; on junction of Es. 
Paraguay and Pilcomaya ', cath. ; tobacco, 
sugar, leather ; p. (1945) 134,025. 

Aswan, administrative div .. Upper Egypt. N.E. 
Africa ; a. 337 sq. m. ; p. (1947) 286,854. 

Aswan, f. Upper Egypt; on Nile at 1 st cataract, 
ancient name Syene; near famous ruins, 
temples, catacombs; tourist centre ; p, (1947) 
25,397. 

Aswan Bam, Aswan, Upper Egypt; built 1909 
to control Nile flood in Egypt, subsequeutly 
hefehtened: rly. extended to Shellal, '2 ni. 
above dam. 

Asyut (Assiut), prow.. Upper Egypt; cap. Asynt: 
a. 787 sq. m. ; p. (1947) 1,378,904. 

Asyut, f„ Upper Egypt, N.E. Africa; pottery, 
ivory work ; p : . (1947) 90,378. 

Atacama, prov., N. Chlie; cap, Copiapo ; rich 
in minerals, nitrates, borax, guano; a. 30,834 
sq.m.; p. (1940) 84,312. 

Atacama Desert, Chile ; arid coastal tract, rich in 
nitrates. 

Atami, t., Japan: wat. pi. on Sagumi Sea; p. 
14,477. 

Atar, t.. French W, Africa: rly. terminus, chief, 
inland town ; p. 3,000. 

Atbara, t„ Ahgio-Egyptian Sudan ; at confluence 
of AtbaraE. with Nile ; rly. workshops ; p. (1047) 


m. : Braluna- 
extensive tea 
cap. Shillong ; 


p. (1948) 
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Acropolis and many splendid temples ; spinning, Auehterderran, par., Fife.. Scot. ; coal, iron, linen i 
distilling, tanning, carpets; p. (19401 487,04a. p. (19511 17,680. 

of Greater Athens (bus. Piraeus) 1,123.340. Auehtemwebty, burgh, Fife., Scot.; at S. foot of 
Athens, f„ Georgia, U.S.A. ; univ, ; cotton goods, Ochil Hills, 25 in. N.E. of Alloa ; distilling, 
lumber; p. (i960) 28, iso. cotton spinning ; p. (1951). 1,330. 

Athens, t, Ohio, U-S.A. ; univ. ; coal, light in- Auckland, prop., N.L. New Zealand ; fanning. 

dust ries ; p. (1950) 11,666. gold. Kauri gum, coal; a. 25,400 sa. in.; p, 

Atherstone, t, rural dist., Warwick., Eng. ; N- of (1948) 698.066. 

Coventry; hats; p. (rural dist. 1951) 23,682. Auckland, apt., N.I. New Zealand ; seat of govero- 
Atherton, urb. dist.. Lanes., Eng.; 13 in. N.W. merit from 1845 to 1864; extensive trade and 

Manchester: coal, cotton, iron foundries; p. shipping; univ. ; sawmills, sugar refinery, 

’ (1951) 20,891. shipbuilding, glass ; p. (1948) 289,800. 

Athls, t„ Orne, France; 27 mi S. of Caen; p. Auckland Is., umnbabitated group in Southern 
10,962. Ocean ; 200 m. off New Zealand, discovered by 

Athlone, wb. dist., military sin., Westmeath, British in 1808; 

Ireland; on R. Shannon ; p. mm 8,856. Aude, maritime dep., S.E. France: grain, fruit. 
Atholl, distant. Perth, Scot. ; extensive deer forests wine ; slate, iron ; cap. Carcassonne ; a, 2,448 
and grouse moors; a. 450 so. m, sci. m. ; p. (1948) 268,889. 

Athos, rain.. Greece ; on promontory of Chalkidlke, Audenshaw, wb. dist., Lancs., Eng.; cotton; 
known as the “Holy Mountain” and the p. (1951! 12.656. 

“ Monk’s Peninsula self-governing monastic Audubon, t„ W. Iowa, U.S.A. : canneries; p. 
community; cap. Karyai; p. (1940) 3,667. (I960). 2, 80S. 

Athy, urb. dist., Kildare, Ireland ; p. 3,685. Aue, t, Saxony, Germany ; nr, Zwickau ; p. (1837) 

Atikokan, sm. t., Ontario, Canada : on Canadian 25,836. 

National Ely., no m. W. of Fort William; Auerbach, t, Saxony, Germany ; textiles, carpets, 
nearest point, on rly. to new (1937) Steep Rock embroidery ; p. (1937) 19,59”. 
iron-ore mines. Augsburg, ancient c„ Bavaria, Germany ; founded 

Atiquizaya, t., Ahuachapan, Salvador, Central by Emperor Augustus, 12 b.c. ; famous : in 
America; p. 5.901. Middle Ages; univ.; textiles, machinery. 

Atlanta, cap., largest c., Georgia, U.S.A. ; univ.; beer: p. (1940) 173,269. 
cotton, paper, farm implements; p. (1950) Augusta, t.. Sicily, Italy ; on sm. I. connected to 
331.314. E. cst. ; good harbour used as naval base: 

Atlantic City, summer resort, N.J., U.S.A. ; p. little commerce : fishing; p. (1938) 17.716. 

(i960) 61,657. Augusta, spt., S.W. coast, W. Australia. 

Atlantic Ocean, the most important of the three Augusta, t.. cap.. Me., U.S.A. ; on Kennebec II. ; 
great oceans, lies between the Old afid New footwear, cotton goods, paper; p. (1950) 
Worlds. It is 9,000 in. long and from 1.600 20,913. 

to 5,000 m. broud. Total area, (estimated) Augusta, t., Gn., U.S.A. : on Savannah It. ; 
33,000,000 so. m. Greatest depth yet found. cotton, cotton-seed oil. chemicals, foundries ; 
30.240 ft. in the Puerto Rico Deep. P- (1950) 71,508. 

Atlantico, dtp.. Colombia, S. America; cap. Augustow, t., Poland ; on Suwalki canal. p. 14,900. 
Barranquilla; a. 1,340 sa. m. ; p. (1947) AuaEl, t„ Israel. S.W. Asia ; on Egyptian frontier ; 
366.450. P. 2.000. 

Atlas, great mtn. range. N.W. Africa; extending Aulnay-sous-Bois, t., Seine-et-Oise. dep., France; 
1,500 in. through Morocco and Algeria to p. (.1946) 23,356. 

Tunis. Highest point, Tizi-n-Tam jurt, 14,500 ft. Aumale, t.. Seine- fnferieure, France; cloth, steel. 
Atm (Athlit) t. Israel. S.W. Asia ; S. of Haifa ; leather ; p. 2,432. 

site of Crusaders’ port; i y. 1.000. Aunjetitz, 1, Czechoslovakia ; site of early Bronze 

Atmore, t.» Ala.. U.S.A. ; 35 m. N.E. of Mobile Age culture. : - . -H.. 

Bay; p. (1950) 5,720. Aurangabad, i„ Hyderabad, India; textiles: 

Atoka, t, Olda,., U.S.A J flour, lumber mills; p. ( 194 1 ) 50,924. , ... ,.v: 7, 

p. (I960) 2,633. ' 'CV v vV‘. Auray, or Alrac, Morbihan. Brittany, France ; 

Atrato, R., Colombia, S. America; flowing to G. oysters, dairy produce. 

of Darien, length 275 m. Anrte, mtn. massif. Algeria, N, Africa ; Berber 

Atrauli, t. Uttar Pradesh, India; 16 in. from stronghold. 

Aligam. Aurignae, commune, Haute-Garonne, France; 

Atrek, R„ Persia ; enters Caspian .Sea : length caves, paleolithic remains ; tanneries. 

250 in. Aurillac, t., cap., Oantal, France; industl. ; 

Attica and Boeotia, Greece dep.; separated from i>. (1946) 22,174. 

Boeotia by mtns. Together form modern Aurora, 1... Col., U.S.A. ; resldtl. sub. 5 in. E. of 
prov. ; olives, grapes, figs; p. (1940) 1.380,219. Denver; p. (1950) 11,421. 

Attica, (., New York, U.S.A. ; p. (1950) 2,676. Aurora, (., E. ImL. U.S.A. ; lumber, mnfs. coffins, 
Attleboro, c-. Bristol. S.E. Mass., U.S.A. ; p. (1950) furniture; p. (1950) 4,780. 

23,809. Aurora, rly. c. HI., U.S.A.: textiles, foundries; 

Attock, t„ Pakistan: between Peshawar and p. (1950) 50,576. 

Islamabad; oil wells. Aurora, t.. Mo.. U.S.A.; mining region, p. (I950j 

Aube, dep. , N.E. France ; cereals, fruit . livestock ; 4,153. 

cap. Troyes ; a. 2.326 so. m. ; p. (1946) 235,237. Au Sable, lb. New York, U.S.A. ; flows from the 
Aube, R. France; trib. Seine; length 1,255 m. Adirondack Mtns. to I,. Champlain. 

Aubenas. t„ Arddche, France ; coal and iron, silk; Au Sable, It.. Mich., U.S.A., emptying into I. 

I>. (1946) 7.37S. Huron. 

Anbervilliersr, i., France; 5 m.N. of Paris; industb: Avssig, see VstL 
p. (1940 ) 53,010. Austin, t, Minn., U.S.A.; food products; p. 

Aubigny, f„ Cher. France, p. 3,820. (1950) 23,100. ' 

Anbin or Albin, i., Aveyron, France; coal; p. Austin, e... cap., Texas, U.S.A.:; on E, Colorado:; 

(194 6)9,387. st» univ.; fanning centre; bricks, furniture; 

Aubrac, mtn s., Auvergne, France. p. (1950) 132,459. 

Auburn, t„ Ind., U-S.A,: commercial centre for Austral and Eapa Is,, French group in Pacific 
agr. area; light. engineering ; p.. (19505 5,879. Ocean; largest I. llurutu; a. 115 sq.m. ; p. 
Auburn, t., Maine, U.S.A. ; footwear; p, (1950) (1046 ) 3,921. 

23,134. ~ Australasia, div. of Oceania Including Australia, 

Auburn, f., N.Y., U.S.A. ; shoes, woollens, fann Tasmania, New Zealand. New Guinea, and 
implements ; p. (I960) 36,722. iu;i • in ehi; i 

Aubusson, t, Creuse, France; carpets, tapestries; Australia, Commonwealth of, largest I. in world;: 

V.6,324. Cook took possession for Britain 1770: Coai- 

Auch, i ..cap., Gera. France; cotton, woollens, monwealtb; proclaimed 1901, federation of 
poultry, wines ; p. (1946) ■15,253. ■ N.S.W.. Victoria, Queensland. »S. Australia, 

Auchel, t. Pas de Calais., France ; coal ; p. (1946) W. Australia and Tasmania ; includes also 

^ J4,J88. _ federal cap. terr., N. Territory ; cap. Canberra, 

Aitchinleck, par.. Ayr., Scot.; • coal; p, .(1951) (administered separately). Mtns. in 35. : moat 

. 6,808, 1 " salient feature great interior plains, mainly 

Auchterarder, burgh, Scot. ; 15 in. S.W. of Perth: arid: chief rivers; Murray. Darling, Swan; 

; wool-weaving; p, (1951) 2.434. saline Jakes- Climate: Interior extremely hoi 
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and dry. coast more moderate. N. coast tropical. Avignon, c h, t„ Vaucluse. 8.E. France ; residence 
• Agr. : wheat, hay, cane-sugar,, irrnt ; • sheep. of Popes ’1309-78, and anti-Popes 1378-1417; 
cattle, dairying; timber; minerals; gold,. flour, soap, chemicals, leather; p. <1946) 

lead, silver, coal, copper ; a. 2.974,681 s<i. in. ; 6 '0,053. '■ yf.' ! ;; '■ - - A 

p. tiMiy7,627,820. ' • „ • • Avila, {., cap., Avila prov.. Spain; univ., eatli. ; 

Australia, South, st. of. the Australian Common- wool, pottery ; p. (1949) 23, an 
wealth ; mainly undulating, interior forms part Aviles, apt., Oviedo. Spain ; exports coal ; fishing ; 
of central plateau of continent, mtns, in S, aiul p. .(1940) 18,087. 

S.E.. 3,000 ft.; wheat crops, stock-raising, .Avoca, it., IreUind; drains Wiclriw Mtns. 
dairying. fruit, olives; FAd, iron ; exports corn, Avola, t., Syracuse. Italy ; honey, wine, almonds ; 
wool, mutton; cap. Adelaide; a. 380,070 a«. p. (1936) 23,344. " 

m. ; p. (1947) 846,21$. Avon, It., Somerset. Eng. ; enters Bristol Channel 

Australia. Western, si. of the Australian Commour at Ayonxnouth ; length 80 m. 
wealth ; formerly known as the Swan K. Avon, JR., Warwick., Brig. ; flows past Stratford 
Settlement ; occupies the entire W. part of to Severn at Tewkesbury. 

Australia; from N, to S. 1,430 miles, and from Avon, JR., Wilts and Hants, Eng.; flows past 
B. to. W. 1,000 miles ; cap. Perth, on the Swan Salisbury into English Channel at Christchurch ; 
it, ; chief products : gold, wool, fruit, wheat, , length 65 m. 

coal, frozen meat; large stretches sandy Avonmoutli, apt., Gloucester, Eng. ; outport of 
desert; a. 975,920 sq. in. : p. U 947) 502,731, Bristol ; at mouth of R. Avon ; docks, 
Australian Alps, see Alps, Australian. Avon Plains, ayr. township, Victoria. Australia ; 

Australian Antarctic territory, part of Antarctica ; 175 m. N.W, of Melbourne, 

'■■'■between 45° i). and '.160° E. ; inc. Oates Land, Avfanehes, t., Manche, France ; typical Nor- 
King George VXaiKl, Wilkes Land, Queen Mary mandy mkt. t. dealing in cider and dairy 
Band, Kaiser Wilhelm II Land, Princess produce; p. (1946) 4,179. 

Elizabeth Land. MacKobertson Land, Kemp Awaji, I. at entry' of Inland Sea, Japan; a. 219 
Land, Enderby Land; uninhabited. sq.m.; Ugliest peak, Yurimbayama, 1,993 ft. 

Australian Bight, Great, large indentation on Awe, Loch, Argyll, Scot. ; 8 m. W. of Inveraray 
Australian S, coast between G. Catastrophe and bordered by Ben Cruaehaa (16 sa. m.) ; ssdrndn 
O. Arid (850 m.). and. trout fishing. , : 

Australian Capital Territory, area surrounding Axar, fiord, N. Iceland. 

Canberra, seat of Federal .Government of Axbridge, rural disk, Somerset, Ens,; P, (1951). 
Australia; a. 038 so. m, ; p. (1947; 10, 905, 26,523. v ; f y : ■ .-sic , ' A ; 

Austria, rep., Europe; in 1838 forcibly incorpor- Axe, li„ Somerset, Eng.; rising in Mendip hills 
sated in German Reich, liberated . In 1945; and flowing to Severn, 
mountainous, forested, drained by it Danube; Ashoime.I, of, NAY. Lines. Eng. ; formed by. It 
agr;; , lignite,. anthracite, iron, textiles, pianos. Trent, Don, and Idle, and comprising seven 
brewing; cap. Vienna; a. 32,398 sq. m.; p. parishes, including Epworth. 

(1948) 7,071,390. . Axim, i„ on Gold Coast, Brit. W. Africa, p. 5,000. 

Austria, Lower, A.. Austria; cap. Vienna; a. Axminster, urb. diet., Devon, Eng.; brushes; 
(excluding Vienna) 7,098 M. inn p. (excluding . formerly famous for Us carpets ; i>. (1951) 2,1373. 
Vienna) (1943) 1,231,301. .Axmouth, t„ E. Devon; nr. Bere and Seaton ; 

Austria, Upper,' st., Austria; cap. Linz; a. fishing, holiday resort. 

4,625 sq.m,; p. (1948) 1,180.834. Ay, 1>, Marne, France; Ay wine; p. (1951) 7,267. 

Auu&n de Navarro, Mexico ; s. tV. Jalisco state ; Ayacucho, i, Peru ; founded by Pizarro in 15897 : 

j). 10,015. unir, ; cap. Ayacucho dept. ; p. (19405 21,116. 

Atttun, e,, SSone-et-Loire, France; arm. Augusto- Ayacucho, dev.. Pen.!. S. America; a. 18,185 -sa. 
dunum; Roman remains; ; oil shale refinery, in.; p. (1947) 461,414. 

leather, furniture, brewing ; p, 14,438. Ayamonte,. gpt., Spain; oh Spanish-Portuguese 

Auvergne, old French prov. forming the present frontier; p. (1986) 12,136. 
deps. of Puy-de-Ddme, Cantab and a small part Ayaviri, t„ Puno, Peru; N.W. Of L. Titicaca f;p. ; 
of Haute-Loire. ■ 1 6,566. 

Auvergne Mtns,, mtns.. Central France ; in N.W. AycliSe, t„ Durham. Eng. ; G in. N.W. of.Darling- 
of Central Plateau ; highest peak. Mt. Lore, ton; coal-mining; one of “New Towns’* 
6,188 ft, designated 1916; p. (195 1)594. 

Aux Cayes, spfi. Rep. of Haiti, AV. Indies: on S. Aydte.i., Turkey ; ancient Tralles; rly.; ( cotton; 

cvt. ; p . 25,00/). graiws, olives ; p .18,488. ■ mm 

Auxerre, industrial e., cap., Ymme, France ; eatli. 7 Aylesbury, n««(. bar., co , t„ Bucks, Eng, ; printing,'. ; 

vines; bricks, iron and steel ; p. (1946) 24,063, dairying ; p. (1951 ) 21,054. 

Auxonne, fortified t„ C6te d’Or, France; on E. Aylestord, f„ Kent, Eng. ; scene of battle between 
Saone ; market gardening ; p. 3,343. Britons and Saxons 445, death of Horsa, 

Ava, c„ Burma; on the Irrawaddy it.; former Ayiesham, t„ Kent, Eng,; N. of Dover; on Kent 
cap.; many pagodas, now ruins. coalfield. tty; o' =W:i • . ( t f tt ; , f 

Avallcra, L, Yonne. ' France; on Cousin 31.; Aylsham, mki.-t., Norfolk, Eng. 

ancient church ; p. 3,867. Ayr. burgh, apt., Ayr., Scot. ; on Firth of. Clyde, 

Avebury (Abury), par., vi!-„ Wilts., near Mari- 36 m. S.W. of Glasgow; Burns born near by, 

borough, Eng.; famous for its Megalithie 1759; racecourse; carpets; p. (1951) 43,011. 

remains. Ayrshire, co., S.W. Scot.; dairy produce, early 

Aveta ««(,, fc, Portugal;;, wine-producing provv of potatoes; . coal, iron, woollens, cottons; a. 

Beta Littoral; sardines, fruit; p. (1940) 1,132 sq. m. ; p. (1951 ) 321,184. 

11,247. Ayre, Point of. northernmost point. Isle of Man. 

Avefianeda, ■IwhtsiU mb, of Buenos Aires, Argen- Aysen, pm*„ Chile: a. 34,348 sq. m.; p. (1940) 
tina ; p ,270,372, 17,014. ' ■■"■" .F - 

■Avelliao, cup.. Arellino prov.. Italy; -monaa- Ayutthaya, t., Siam ; 42 m. N. of Bangkok ; tern* 
ten- ; hazelnu len, pb * - es; f im r'cat - n If n > ~ / - 

Averao, Ali-ine valiey of Switzerland, Aaamgarh, Cttar 'Pradesh, India; metalwork; 

Aversa, mrr'mn t.. Italy ; W. of Caserta; wine, ■ p. 26,000. 

hemp, cotton, furniture ; p. 35,003. Aabest, t„ Sverdlovsk diet., U.S.S.R. ; ■ 'asbestos' 

Aves (Bird is.), group is the Caribbean Sc?., W. quarries; p, (1946) approx. 50,000. i 
Indies, tieionging to Venezuela. Azerbaijan, prov., NAY. Persia; V.Vof Caspian 

Avesnes, i, 'Sard, France; 11 th-century eas. ; Sea; a. 41,000 sq, m. ; eh. product-, wool. 

p. 4,576. Azerbaijau, Transcaucasia, constituent rep. of the 

Avesta, f, Kopparberg, Sweden ; on. Dal It., p. IT.S.S.lf; impt. oil industry ; farming, cattle. 

6,325. flailing ; cap. Baku ; a. 33,460 sa. m. ; P. (19391 

Aveyron, dcp„ France : on rim of Centra! Plateau, 3,200,727. . ■ / 

watered by Rs. Lot, Aveyron, Tarn; extensive Aaoguas, t, cap, Canar prov.,, Ecuador; straw 

forests; grain, dairying, sheep; coal; cap. .hats; -p. 16,038. ■ „• 

' Rodez ; a. 3,885 s«. 'm. ; p. (1946) 307,717. Azores, Portuguese group of Islands ■ in- mut- 
Avlemore, i., Inverness, Scot. ; on B. Spey, 12 in. Atlantic: abt. 900 m.;W. of Lisbon ; volcanic ; 

S.W. of Grantown ; rlv. Junction; tourist fruit, wine ; ch. seaports i Ponta Delgada on 

resort. San Miguel I., Horta on Fayol L. and Angra 

Avigliano, t, I.ucauia, ’Italy; 8 m. N.W, of do Heroismo on Teroeiral. ; a. 922 ao. in. ; p. 

. Potensa; marble; p ,14,333, . (10411 383,883. ■ ■ 



Azov* t., spt .. TJ.S.S.R. ; on IS. Don ; fisheries ; . 

p. 87,SOO. - „ 

Azov, sm, U.S.S.K. ; joins Black Sea by Kerchen- 
eki Strait ; fisheries, caviare. 

Azpeitia, t. N, Spain; nr. birthplace of St. Ig- 
natius Loyola ; mineral springs ; p. 8,024. 
Asuay, S. pros., Ecuador, S. America: cap.' 
Cuenca; Panama hats; a. 3,878 sq. m.; p. 
(1938) 236,800 . 

Azusa* t„ spt., Cal., U.S.A, , exports citrus fruit ; 
p. (1950) 11,042. 


Baalbek, c., Syria, S.W. Asia; old Heliopolis;) 
ruins. 

Basra, t„ Netherlands ; summer resort ; p. (1948) 
12.141. 

Bab-el-Mandeb, strait connecting lieu Sea and 
Indian Ocean. 20 m. wide. 

Babul (Bari'urusb), svt, Persia; on Caspian Sea; 

fruits, cottons, silks ; P. (estd. 1942) 30,000. 
Babushkin, t., U.S.S.B. ; Moscow area. 

Babuyan Is., group in Pac. Oc.; N. of Luzon in 
Philippines. 

Babylon, ancient cap. of Babylonian Empire in 
Euphrates Valley about 60 m. S. of Baghdad, 
Iraq. 

Baeacay, t., Luzon, Philippines ; hemp: v, 23,863, 
Baoau , E. Romania; on II, Moid&va; oil; 

p. (1915) 33,123. 

Back R., in N. W. Terr., Canada; falls into Arctic 
Ocean: length 300 nu ' ■ : - 

Bacolod, t„ cap. Negros I,, Philippines; trade 
centre, sugar ; p. 57.474. 

Bacup, bar,. mitg. *..S,E. Lancs, Eng. ; 20 m. 
Manchester; cotton, 'coal, stone; p. (1951) 

18,874. - v-C 

Badagri, t„ W. of Lagos. Nigeria, Brit. W. Africa; 
on the Bight of Benin, formerly a great slave 
porl . 

Badajoz, -prov., Spain ; a,.8,349 «). m. ; p. 0940) 
831,869. " ' ' 

Badajoz, fortjd. t, Badajoa prov., Spain: 1 on 
Guardiana, R. ; cath. ; woollens, wax; p, 

(1948) 87 ,941. "■ 

Badaksban, pro?.. Afghan; drained by Oxus and 
trib. ; salt ; cap. Faizalmtl. 

Badalona, t, Barcelona prov., Spain; p, <1948) 
55,813. 

Baden, Land, W. Germany ; consisting of the 
southern part of the former r,t. Baden; cap. 
Freiburg ; agr., grain, tobacco, hops, vines, 
beet- sugar; a. 3,842 sq. m. : P. (1940! 1,107,858. 
Baden, f.. W. Germany ; health resort ; mineral 
springs, wood carving ; p. 33,000. 

Baden, t„ Switzerland; health resort, mineral 
springs; p. USil) 11.177. 

Baden-bei-Wien, v:at. pi,. Austria; 14 m. S.W. of 
Vienna : n. (1948) 10,072. 

Badenoch, did., Inverness. Scot. ; mountainous, 
drained )>y Spey ; deer forest. 

Badenweiier, v:at. pi. , Baden, \V, Germany; W. 
part of Black Forest* 

Bad Lands, S. Dakota, tf.S.A. ; stretches of 
infertile badly eroded soil. 

Badminton, fil., Gloucester, Eng. : rly. junction. 
Badrinath, mtn. and t., Uttar Pradesh, India; pil- 
grim shrine of Vishnu, 

Baduila, t. Ceylon ; tea ; p. 13,387. 

Badwater, salt pool, California, U.S.A.; 280 ft. 

below sea level, lowest point in N. America. 
Basna, Spain : olive oil; horse-breeding : p. 

24,880. V cc rAWr VU n -■ . 

Baeza, L, S. Spain ; ancient Moorish city ; olives, 
wine; p. 18,136. 

Baffin Bay, Canada : W. of Greenland, joined to 
the Atlantic by Davis Strait and to Arctic 
Ocean by Smith Sound; open 4 months a 
year. . s ..v - : . s 

Baffin I., Canada; a. 238,000 sq, m. ; inhabited 
by scattered Eskimos. - > " : 

Bsgamoyo, apt, trading centre, Tanganyika Terr., 
Brit. E. Africa ; p. 6,000. 

Bage, L, S. Brazil; tr, centre; p. 31,763. 
Bagenalstown. t,, Carlow, Ireland; milling, 
granite; p, (1040 } 1,000. ‘ ■ 

Baghdad, prov. or turn, Iraij ; between I’ersia and 
Syrian Desert: includes some of the most 
fertile lands in the Tigris and Euphrates 
valleys ; p. (1047) 805,203. 

Baghdad, cap., Iraq.; on It. Tigris; airport, 
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caravan centre ; textiles, gum ; v. testd. 1947) 
300,000. 

Bagheria, t., Sicily, Italy ; p. 19,000. 

Bagirmi, did., Fr. Equatorial Africa; S. of L. 
Chad; cap. Massenia. 

Bagnaeavallo, t, prov. Ravenna, Italy; p. 3,676. 

Bagnara, L, prov. Reggio, Italy; wine, honey; 
p. no;j6) 11,580. 

Bagakes de Bigorre, f„ Pyrenees, France ; mineral 
springs ; v. (1946) 8,880. 

Bagncres de Luchon, f„ Haute Garonne, France : 
thermal -springs; p. 3.248. 

Bagnes de Cliable, teat. pl„ Valais, Switzerland, 

Bagni di Lucca, i., Italy; 13 m, N. of Lucca; 
warm springs ; p. (1930) 12,064. 

Bagni de San Guiliano, t, Italy, nr. Pisa; warm, 
radioactive springs ; p. (1930) 21.894. 

Bagolino, i., prov. Brescia, Italy; sulphur spring; 
p. 2,613. 

Bagshot, nil., Surrey, Eng., adjoining heath of 
same name. 

Baguio, summer cap. of Philippine Is. ; in mtn, 
prov., ji. 24.177. 

Bahamas, Is., Brit. W. Indies ; first land in New 
World sighted by Columbus, extending 780 m, 
from Florida to Turk's Is.; collective cap., 
Nassau, New Providence; salt, tomatoes, 
crawfish, sponges, Bahama hemp ; a. 4,404 sq, 
m. ; p. (1944) 69,091. 

Bahawaipur, st, Pakistan ; a. 15,918 sq, m. ; p. 
(estd. 1951) 1,820,000. 

Bahia, spt., Ecuador, S. America; p. 10,820. 

Bahia Blanca, spt, Argentina; chief naval stu. ; 
wool, wheat, maize ; p. (1947) 03,122. 

Bahia de Caraquez, spt, Ecuador, B. America: ; p . 
10.420. 

Bahia Honda, coaling sin,, Cuba, W, Indies ; W. 
of Havana. 

Bahrain Is., group in Persian G. ; famous peari 
fisheries ; oil-wells ; cap. Manama; a. about 
213 sq. m. : P. about 100,000. 

Bahr El Ber.at Is., group in Persian G., oil coast 
of Trucial Oman, 

Bahr-el-Ghaza. R., Anglo-Egyptian Sudan ; trio, 
of White Nile R. 

Bahr-el-Gkazal, prov,. Anglo-Egyptiau Sudan, 
N,E. Africa; cap. Wait («.«.') ; a. 77,820 sq. m. ; 
p. (estd. 1947} 7 14,600. 

Baia, see Salvador. 

Bain, st„ Brazil ; cap. Salvador ; a. 217,870 sq. 
in. : p. (1947 ) 4,558,938. 

Baia-Mare, L, Romania: on Somes R. ; gold, 
silver, copper mining: p. 13,822. 

Baie-Si. Paul, t, dueiiec, Canada ; summer resort ; 
hunting, fishing ; p. 3,500. 

Bail, t., on oil pipe-line, Iraq. 

Baikal* L., Siberia. U.S.S.R, ; fresh-water; sixth 
largest in the world ; frozen Nov.-May : skirted 
by Trans-Siberian lily. : sturgeon, salmon : 40 
m. wide; a. 13,700 sq. m. 

Baildon, urb. Sist., W.R. Yorks, Eng, ; ur. Brad- 
ford ; p. (1951) 10,132, 

Baile Atha Cliath, .«>» Dublin. 

Bailen, t. Spain : lead, ore: p. 10,045. 

Bailleui, t,, France ; lace, linen. 

Balllieston, t„ Lanark, Scot. : coat-mining. 

Baird, 4., Texas, U.S, A. : rly, junction; cotton, 
oil. n. l.sio. : 

Bairnsdale* f„ Vic., Australia ; on Mitchell It. ; 
agr., pastoral, dairying; p. 8,838. 

Baia, Hungary ; pigs, grain ; m 32,300, : 

Bakchisaray, t„ Crimea, TJ.S.S.Ii. ; oM’ cap. of 
Tartar Kharis. 

Baker I., Pacific Ocean. 1 . ■ . 

Baker, L„ N.W. Terr., Canada. 

Baker, L* Ore., p.S.A. : gold, silver, lead, mineral 
springs; p. UOfiOj L 1 , V. 

Bakersfield, t., b. Cal., U.S.A.; centre of oil wells, 
refining; r>. UU5< )8f,474. 

Bakewell, urb. did., Derby, Eng. ; mining, 
'woollens ;\ p. (1951) 3,350: 

Bakhchisarai, i„ Crimea, U.S.S.R. ; leather, 
copper; p. 10,800. 

Bakony Wald, forested, Hungary. 

Baku, cap. Azerbaijan, U.S.S.R. : port of Caspian 
Sea; uniw ; oil- wells ; p. il930) 800,347, 

Bala* terfe. disf.,N, Wales; iir. Denbigh, Mefibnetl!, 
p. HMD 1,508, 

Bate, L„ Merioneth. N. Wales ; drained by the Dec, 

Balaclava, f., S. Australia ; 67 m. from Adelaide : 
centre of agr. diet. ; p. 1,232. 

Balashov, i„ Saratov area. U.S.S.R. ; on Khoper 
R. : p .26,846, 





BAk*BAN LA-' 1 

Balasinor, former Gujarat at. now merged into 
Bombay at.. India; a. 189 sq. m. ; p. (1941) 
61,151. 

Balasore, apt., Orissa, India; p. 10,000. 

Balaton, L.. largest in Hungary; 50 in. S.W. of 
Budapest ; 50 m. long, 2-7 m. •wide. 

Balatra, t„ Rajasthan. India, p. 10,000. 

Balayan, Luzon, Philippine Is. ; at head of G, 
of Balayan; p. 15,294. 

Balboa, disk. SJS. Canal Zone. Central America ; 
p. 31,503; k. Pacific etui of Panama Canal; 
p. (1950) 4,117. 

Balbriggan, spt., Dublin* Ireland ; hosiery. 

Balclutha, <», S.I., N.Z. ; nr. Dunedin ; p. 1.690. 

BaW Head Peak, Victoria, alt. 4,023 ft, ; highest 
point in Dividing liange, Australia. 

BaW Mtn„ peak in Front liange. Col., U.S.A.; 
alt. 12,00!) ft. 

Baldoek, urb. dist., Herts., Eng. ; on N. edge of 
Chiltern Hills; hosiery, lingerie, corn milling, 
'malt ; i>. (1951 ) 5,967. 

Baldwin, k, N.Y., U.S.A.; on S. Long I.: 
fisheries; p. (1950) 6,015. 

Baldwinsviile, k, N.Y., U.S.A, ; agr., livestock; 
natural gas ; p, (1950) 4,495. 

Balearic Is., Spain; include Majorca. Minorca, 
Xviza, Formentera; cap. Palma; fruit, fish, 
pigs; a. 1,93d so. m. : p. (1949) 436,437. 

Baleswar, J£„ one of the chief distributaries of the 
Ganges to Bay of Bengal, 

Saffron, par., Stirling, Scot.; cotton ; p. (1951) 
1,411. 

Bali, off Java, Indonesia; mainly engaged in 
agr. ; famous native dancers ; a. fine. Lombok) 

. 3,973 so. m. ; p. <1930) (inc. Lombok) 1,803,683. 

Balikesir, k, Turkey; p. (1945) 33,894. 

Balikpapan, t., Borneo, Indonesa ;■ oil ; p . 39,843. 

Baliuag, i„ Luzon, Philippine Is. ; rice, bamboo 
hats, mkt, ; p. 23,972. 1 w. v'. 

Balkan Mtns,, Bulgaria; highest peak, 7,780 ft.; 
Shipka- Pass, ■ i- 

Balkan Penlnsuia, the easternmost of the three 
great southern peninsulas of Europe, between 
the Adriatic and Ionian seas on the \V„ and the 
Black Sea, Sea of Marmara, and the zEgean Sea 
on the E„ with an area of, roughly, 200,000 sq. 
in.; includes Jugoslavia, Bulgaria, Albania, 
Greece; chief rains.: Rhodope, Pindus, 
Balkan; eh. rivers : Danube, Maritza, Yardar ; 

• ch. lakes: Scutari, Okhrida. 

Balkh. dist., Afghanistan ; between the Kabul and 
the Oxus ; corresponding to the ancient 
Baetria, rival of Nineveh and Babylon. 

Balkh, i„ Afghanistan ; associated with Zoroaster, 
called the “ Mother of Cities ” ; destroyed by 
Jenghis Khan in 1221 ; silk ; p. 12,466. 

Balkhash, L., B.S.S.K, ; fresh water, nr. frontier 
of W. Mongolia ; receives the Hi fi., but has no 
outlet, length 450 m„ width 30-50 m. 

Ballachulish, til., Argyll, Scot, ; on S. shore of L. 
Leven, N.E. of Oban; slate quarries. 

Ballaghadorreen, f„ Roscommon, Ireland ; p. 
1,816. 

Ballantrae, par., Ayr, Scot.; fishing, p. (1951) 
886. 

Baliapali, forest reserve, Madras* India. 

Ballarat, c„ Victoria, Australia; 73 m. N.W. 
Melbourne, former gold-field dist, : farming 

. < , centre ; iiour milling, wool ; p. (1947) 40,181. 

Ballater, buruh, Aberdeen, Scot. ; on it. Dee, 
37. m, S.W. of Aberdeen ; tourist resort, mrnerai 
wells; nr. the rayai Highland residence of 
Balmoral ; p. (1951) 1,801 . 

Sallenas Bay, W. Coast, Lower California, Mexico. 

Baileny Is., S. Ocean ; volcanic isles. 

BaUtaa, mb. dist., spt, Mayo, Ireland ; brewing, 
salmon fishing ; p. 6.05S. 

Balltaa, t, N.S.W., Australia; 110 in. from 
Sydney at mouth of Richmond R. ; p. 3,801. 

BallinaSioe, urb. dist., Galway and Roscommon, 
•Ireland ; large cattle fair ; r>. 5,485. 

Ballinger, t„ Texas, U.S.A, ; grain, cattle, cotton- 
seed oil, hour ; p. (1950) 5,302. 

(Ballihrolje. lrttmi disk, '"Mayo,:' IrelandD E* of L. 
Mask ; p. 16,219. 

Ballon B J Alsace, mins, (4,101 ft.), Vosges, Prance ; 
highest peak Ballon tie Gusbwiller, 4,690 ft. 

Ballston Spa, wai. pi,, Saratoga, N.Y., U.S.A,, 
p. (1950) 4.981. 

Bally h., Itoscommon, Ireland, nr. Casiiereagh. 

Ballyoastle, mkt. t-, urb. dist., Antrim, K. 
Ireland; abbey and castle ruins; p, (1951) 
2,558, 
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Bally olare, urb. dist., Antrim, N. Ireland ; paper, 
linen, dyeing; p. (1951) 3,982. 

Ballycottin Is., Ballycottin Bay, Cork, Ireland. 

Ballymena, mkt. t, mun. bar., Antrim, Kf. Ireland ; 
on the It. Braid; linen and dyeing: "p. (1951) 
14,165. : ■ ■ . 

Eallymoney, mkt, t,, urb. dist., Antrim, N. Ireland ; 
40 m. N.W. of Belfast ; • linen, dairying ; 
P. (1951) 3,806. 

Bailyness Bay, Donegal, Ireland. 

Ballyshannon, rural disk, spk, Donegal, Ireland ; 
at mouth of It. Erne; salmon fishery; p, 
(1946) 6,560. 

Baimata, f„ H.S.W.. Australia; industl. sub. Of 
Sydney ; foundries, chemicals, glass, ship- 
building, lumber ; i>. (1947) 28^68. 

Balmoral Gas., Aberdeen, Scot.; royal residence, 
on li. Dee, S m. V. of R, Plater. 

Balquhidder, par., Perth, Scot. ; p. (1951) 671. 

Balranaid, t., N.S.W., Australia ; on It. Murriiin- 
bidgee, p. 1.249. 

Balsas, R . , Mexico ; flows 8. to Pacific Ocean 
through hnpt. sugar-cane growing valley of 
Morelos; length approx 500 in. 

Balta I„ Shetland Is., Scot. 

Balta, f„ Moldavia, TLS.S.R, ; wheat, horses, 
cattle; p. 25,000. 

Baltic Is. (Fyn, Lolland, Nykobing, etc.) ; farming 
div. of Denmark ! a. 5,123 sq.m.; p. 1,291,772. 

Baltic Sea, an arm of the Atlantic, opens into North 
Sea by narrow channels between Denmark and 
Sweden; joined to White Sea and Arctic by 
White Sea Canal; surrounded by Sweden, 
Denmark, Germany, Finland and the Baltic 
Reps, of the U.S.S.R. ; 900 m, long, greatest 
width 200 m.» a. 160,000 ,sq. m. ; partly frozen 
in winter. 

Baitic- White Sea Cana!, see Stalin Canal. 

Baltimore, c„ spt-., Maryland, U.S.A. ; nr. head of 
Chesapeake Bay ; fine harbour ; extensive 
trade ; clothing, machinery, shipbuilding, food 
canning; p. (1950) 949,708. 

Baltinglass, i., Wicklow, Ireland; p .800. 

Baluchistan, prov., Pakistan S. of Afghanistan ; 
largely desert and rugged barren mountains; 
cap. Quetta; a. 52,900 sq. m.; cereals, potatoes, 
fruits, dates; p. (estd.. 1951) 622,000. 

Baluchistan States, consist of 4 States, Kalat, 
Las Bela, Kharan, and Mekran. all of which 
have acceded to the Dominion of Pakistan ; 
p, (estd. 1951) 555.000. 

Bam, k, Persia ; elates, henna : p. 10,000. 

Bamako, cap. c„ French Sudan; p. (194S) 70,492. 

Banaangwato, tr. disk, Bechuanaland Protector- 
ate, 8,, Africa* ' [p. 74,788. 

Bamberg, c„ Germany: oath.; cottons, tobacco: 

Bamberg, k, S.C., U.S.A. ; agr., lumbering, pine 
timber; p. (1950) 2,954. 

Bambuk or Bambouk, Senegambia, Y.L Africa ; 
gold and iron dist. . 

Bambiirgh, t., Northumberland, Eng.; birth- 
place of Grace Darling, cas. 

Bamiau, (., Afghanistan, N.W. of Kabul; rock- 
cut caves, colossal Buddhist statues. 

Banam, f„ Cambodia, Indo-Ghina ; on Mekong K; : 
rice, fish; p .28,000. 

Banana, t„ 'port., Belgian Congo. Africa; nr. 
mouth of Congo It. ; p. 1,000. 

Banana I., Brazil ; length 220 in., width 50 mt A 

Banana Is., sm. group nr. Sierra Leone. 

Banat, dist... Bomauia; N. of li. Danube and E. 
of K. Tisza, 

BanbridgeU. urb. dist., Down.N. Ireland ; onBann 
R. ; liaen ; p. (1951) 6.098. 

Banbury, mun. bor., Oxford, Eng. ; 80 m. from 
London; cakes, leather, rope; p, (19SD 
18,817. 

Banchory, burgh, Kincardine, Scot.; on R. Dee, 
17 m. S.W. of Aberdeen; p. '(1051) 1,958. 

Banda, k, Uttar Pradesh, India; cotton; v. 
29,070. 

Banda Is., group in Moluccas, in Banda Sea, 
Indonesia; produce; nutmegs and maee. 

Bandar Abbas, spk, Persia; dates, raisins, al- 
monds, carpets ; p. 10,000. 

Bandar Shah, spk on Caspian Sea, N. Persia, 

Bandar Shahpur, spk Persia ; on N* end Persian 
G, 

Bandawe, mission sin. cm L. Nyasa, Africa. 

Bandoeng or Bandung, V. Java; quinine, 
light industries;.- radio stiu; p. 186, SI5, 

Bandon, i„ Cork, Ireland ; on Bandon E. ; 

■■distilling. 



BAN-DAR 1( 

Banff, burgh, cap., Banff, Scot.. ; on Moray Firth 
at mouth of R. Deveron: fisheries; p. (1951) 
3,350. 

Banff, co„ Scot. ; oats, barley, slate, fisheries: a. 
630 sq. m. : P. (1961) 60,135. 

Banff, t„ Alberta. Canada; tourist centre in 
Rocky Mtns. : p. 2.000. 

Bangalore, c., Mysore st.. India: former British 
military stn. and administrative H.Q. : .silks, 
cottons, carpets, aircraft; p. (1941) 218,334. 

Bangka (Banka), I., between Sumatra and Borneo, 
Indonesia; tin; a. 4 fill sq. m. ; p. (1930) 
205,333. 

Bangkok (Krung The?), spt., cap., Siam; on 
Menam R. ; 20 m. from the sea ; Royal Palace, 
univ. ; rice, tea, teak ; p. (1937) 685,000. 

Bangor, c.. mm. bar., Caernarvon, Wales; on 
S. shore of Menai Strait; cath., univ., college ; 
slate; p. (1961) 12,822. 

Bangor, v'at. pi. mim. bar., Down.. ST. Ireland; 
on S. shore of Belfast Lough, 10 in. N.E. of 
Belfast; linen, fisheries; p. (1951) 20,615. 

Bangor, port, Maine, U.S.A. ; on Penobscot. R.. 
lumber, boots, shoes, clothing, paper ; p. (I960) 
31.558. 

Bangor, bar.. P,. Penns., U.S.A. ; slate, agr., 
clothes; p. (1950) (1,050. 

Bangui, cap. of Ubangi-Shari icrr.. Pr. Equatorial 
Africa: on R. Ubaugi; p .22,811. 

Bangwenlu, L., N. Rhodesia; 150 m. long by 
80 m. wide, contains three islands. ]>r. 
Livingstone died at Iliala, on S. shore of this L. 
in 1873. 

Baniehal Pass, over Himalayas, Kashmir, India. 

Banjaluka, t„ Jugoslavia ; hot springs; tobacco; 
p. (1948) 33,101. 

Benjennassin, Borneo. Indonesia : wax, resins ; 
p. 65,608. 

Banka, see Bangka. 

Bankofc, apt., Ratnagari, Bombay, India. 

Banks I., Canada, Arctic Ocean; separated by 
Banks Strait from Melville I. 

Banks Is., group of sm. Is. in S. Pacific ; N.E. of 
New Hebrides, 

Banks Peninsula, on E. coast of S. I.. New Zealand. 

Banks Strait, separating Fumeaux Is. from 
Tasm an in, 

Bankura, i.. W. Bengal, India; on Hooghly R. : 
shellac, silk; p. (1941) 31,703. 

Bann, Upper and Lower. It., N. Ireland; rises in 
co. Down, and Hows through Lough Neagh to 
Atlantic nr. Coleraine : length 90 m. 

Bannockburn, vil., Stirling. Scot.; 3 m. S. of 
Stirling: Bruce's victory over Edward II, 
June 24th, 1314 ; woollens. 

Bannu, t., N.W. Frontier Prov., Pakistan; on 
Kurram R. ; military stn. ; p. 38,504. 

Baiios, t„ N. of Valladolid, Spain. 

Bansda, dust.. Bombay st., India; a. 215 sq. m. ; 
p. 54,764. 

Banska Stiavnica, t., Czechoslovakia.: tr. centre, 
gold, silver products ; p. 18,260. 

Banstead, urb. diat.. Surrey, Eng.; p. (1951) 
33,526. 

Bantam, (list., W. Java: suffered severely from 
fever and volcanic eruption. 

Bantry, rural 'list, and apt., Cork, Ireland ; at head 
of Bantry Bay ; fishing, farming ; p. 9,121. 

Banwy, R., Montgomery, Wales. 

Banzyvilio, 1, Belgian Congo: on R. Uelo ; p. 

1 , 000 . 

Ba’quba, t,, Iran: on Diyala R.. 32 in. N.E. of 
Baghdad: agr., riy. ; p, 10,000. 

Bar, spt.. Dalmatian coast. .Jugoslavia; p. 5.500. 

Bar Harbor, t., S.E. Me., U.S.A. ; holiday resort; 
P. (1050) 2,572. 

Baraboo, (.. Wis., U.S.A. ; agr. tr. centre ; p. 
(1950) 7,264. 

Baracaldo, t, Biscay, Spain ; ironwks. ; p. 36.165. 

Baracon, spt., Cuba; bananas, coconuts; p. 
10.305. 

Barada, R., Syria: in plain of Damascus. 

Barajas, vil., Madrid., Spain; airport; p. 1.800. 

Barbacena, L, 13. Brazil ; centre of agr. a. ; sana- 
torium ; p. 10,466. 

Barbados, 1. most easterly of Brit. W. Indies; 
sugar, molasses, rum, cotton : cap. Bridgetown ; 
a. 160 sq. m. ; p. (1947) 100,012. 

Barbary, region, N. Africa; includes Morocco, 
Algeria, Tunis, Tripoli, Barka, and Fezzan. 

Barbary Coast, general name applied to Mediter- 
ranean cst. of N. Africa between Strait of 
Gibraltar and U. Bon. 
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Barbasfcro, t, Huesca, Spain ; on the R. Ciriea; 

: p. 9,388. 

Barberton, t., Transvaal , S. Africa; citrus fruits, 
gold, asbestos ; p, 5,279. 

Barberton, t, Ohio, U.S.A. ; p. (I960) 27,820. 

Barbuda and Redondo, ls„ Leeward Is., W. Indies : 
dependencies of Antigua ; sea-island cotton ; 
a, 63 sq.m. ; p. (1946) 980. 

Barcaldine, t, Queensland, Australia; p . 2,042. 

Barcarrota, t., Spain ; p. 8,020. 

Barcellona, t., Sicily, Italy ; silks ; p. 25,580. 

Barcelona, prov,, N.E. Spain; cap. Barcelona; 
a. 2.942 sq. in. ; p. (1949) 2,236,710. 

Barcelona, c., apt, cap,, Barcelona prov,, Spain; 
“ Manchester of Spain ” ; cottons, paper, 
leather, glass, soap ; exports olives, wines, 
cork; p. (1949) 1,285,920. 

Barcelona, t, N. Venezuela; cap. of AzosUegni 
st. ; agr, tr. ; p. (1941) 12,910. 

Bareoo R., see Cooper’s Creek. 

Bardojov, t, Czechoslovakia; hot springs: p. 
7.606. 

Bardera, L, Somaliland; head of navigation on. 
Juba R. ; p. 1,500. 

Bardi, t, Piacenza. Italy ; p. 7,850. 

Bardsey, I., Irish Sea ; off coast of Wales, nr. N. 
point of Cardigan Bay ; lighthouse. 

Bareilly, c., Uttar Pradesh, India; bamboo, 
furniture; p. (1941) 102,688, 

Barents Sea, part of Arctic Ocean E. of Spitz - 

. bergen to N. Cane ; cod, haddock. 

Barfurush, see Babul. 

Barfleur, vil., France, E. of Cherbourg; fish. 

Bari, spt-., S. Italy; on Adriatic, do in. N.W. of 
Brindisi ; cath. ; olive oil, wines, fruit, soap ; 
p. (1948) 259,2(11. 

Baria, (list,, Bombay st.. India; a. S79 sq. m. ; 
p. -(1941) 302,055. 

Barisal, (., E. Bengal. Pakistan ; nr. Tetulia at 
mouth of Ganges; liver port; P. (1941) 
61 , 316 . ' • -Ur. 

Barka, (list.. Libya, N. Africa. 

Barking, mm. bar., Essex, Eng. : on E. Boding ; 
rafts., chemicals; p, (1951) 78,197. 

Barkly East, L, O. of Good Hope, S. Africa. 

Barkly Tableland, N. Terr., Australia. 

Barkly West, t,, C. of Good Hope, S. Africa; 
diamonds, "■■o.wy:" 

Barkul, t„ Shensi, W. China : v. 10,000. 

Bar !e Due, t., cup., Meuse, Prance; cotton, 
hosiery; p. (1946), 15,460. 

Barlee, L„ W. Australia. 

Barletta, spl., Italy; wine: P.62,057. 

Barlin, i„ Pas de Calais. France; coal mines; 

' p .10,410, 

Barmen, t„, Germany ; adjoining Elherfeld, now 
incorporated in Wuppertal ; mnfs. textiles: 

Barmouth, t., urb. dial., Merioneth, Wales ; on 
cst. of Cardigan Bay ; p. (1951) 2.466. 

Barnack, rural (list,. Soke of Peterborough, Eng. ; 
p. (1951) 3,009. 

Barnard Castle, inkt, t„ urb. dial.. Durham, Eng. : 
health resort: woollens, penicillin; p. (1953) 
4,433. 

Barnaul, t., W. Siberia, U.S.S.R. ; mining, dairy- 
ing; p. (1939) 148,129. 

Barnes, mun. bar., Surrey. Eng. : sub. of Loudon, 
on R. Thames: p. (1951) 40,558. 

Barnesboro, bur., Penns., U.S.A.: soft coal. 
Clothing; p. (1950) 3,442. 

Bartlesville, t., Ga., U.S.A.; cotton mills; p. 
(1950) 4,185. 

Barnesville, t., Ohio, U.S.A. 1 ; coal, natural gas, 
glass, paper, evaporated hulk; p. .(1950) 
4,665. 

Barnet, t„ urb. dial,, Herts, Eng.; 10 ni. N.W. 
London; result!. ; p. (1951) 25,017. 

BarneveM, f., Gelderland, Netherlands ; p. 15,556. 

Barneidswick, urb. diet., W.ft. Yorks, Eng.; 
p. (1953 5 10,282. 

Barnsdail, t, N. Okla., U.S.A,; oil. gas, agr. : 
p. 1.831. 

Barnsley, mftg. I., co. bor., W-R. Yorks. Eng.; 
linen, iron, coal, brewing ; p. (1051 ) 75,625. 

Barnstaple, t„ Maas., U.S.A, : summer resort ; 
fisheries p. (14)50) 10,480, 

Barnstable, mid, L, -mm, . - , Devon, Eng.; sea- 
side n.- i i 'I >' J 

Baroda, former st., India; one of the moat impt. 
of former Indian sts., X of Bombay; now 
part of Bombay st, ; rerea . ot i, 
tobacco, opium; a, 8,235 sq, m. : p, (HMD 



Barods, S'. Bombay, India; palaces. Hindu 

temples; p. (1941) 153.301. 

Barop, Westphalia, Germany; coal, innfs., 

machinery. 

Barotse, ciu., N. Rhodesia. Africa. 

Bamuisimeto, i., W . Venezuela, H. America ; smear, 
sisal ; p. (191-i) 154,176. 

Barr, £., France ; at foot of Vo:-ges ; p, 4,133. 

Barra Is., southerly groups. Outer Hebrides, 
.Scot. ; a. 8-18 aii. ui.; lighthouse on Barra 
Head; p. 2,260. - 

Barraba, Darling., X.S.Yvk, Australia ; pastoral ; 

■ wool. 

Barrafranca, 1., Sicily, Italy ; sulphur springs ; 
mines. . 

Barrage, vil.. Egypt. i\.K. Africa; on Kile, 35 m. 

■ N. of Cairo. 

Barranca Bermeja. i., Colombia, S. America; oil- 
field, oil refining, asphalt ; p. 0,307. 

Barranqueras, t„ Chaco tern, H. Argentina; on 
Parana it. ; exports hardwoods, cotton. 

Barranquilla, port, Colombia, S. America, on left 
bank nr. mouth of It. Magdalena ; rivals 
Cartagena as commercial centra of the Republic ; 
coffee, bananas, cotton, platinum; p. (19-17) 
234,430. 

Barra, Vermont, U.S.A.: granite; p. (1850) 

10 . 022 . 

Barren I., volcano in Bar of Bengal. 

Barren R., Ky. U.S.A. ; length 120 m. 

Barrhead, rufbj. burgh, Renfrew, scot. ; 7 m. SAV. 
of Glasgow; iron ami cotton; p. (1951) 
12,071. 

Barrie, t., Ontario, Canada; leather; p, 0,725. 

Barrier Ranges, m’ns., on bemndtuy of 3. Australia 
and N.S.W., Australia; alt. 2,000 ft. 

Barrier Reef* Great, coral reef, Pac, Go. ; extend- 
ing for 1.200 in.. 10 to 150 m. from coast of 
Australia. 

Barrington, t., R.I., U.S.A.; shipbuilding, fish, 
residti. resort ; p. (1050) 8,246, [p. 2,005. 

Barron, £., Wis., U.S.A. dairy products, lumber; 

Barrow, C., Mackenzie, Canada. 

Barrow Falls, nr. Keswick; Cumberland;' Eng. :■ 

Barrow, R„ Leinster, Ireland: rises in Slleve 
Bloom Mins., unci flows to Waterford Harbour. 

Barrow-in-Furness, spt. ea. bor., ST. Lancs. Eng. ; 
iron and steel, paper, .shipbuilding, engineering ; 
p. (1951) 67.373. 

Barrow-on-Soar, rural dial, and f.. Leicester, 
Eng.; p. (rural dist. 1951) 47,376. 

Barrow Point, most northerly headland in Alaska, 
N. America. 

Barry, mun. bar.. Glamorgan, Wales ; “ outport ” 
of Cardiff; exports coal : p. (1951 ) 40,079. 

Barsac, t. Gironde, France; Sauterne wine; 
P. 2,514. 

Barsi, t„ India : cotton, oil seeds: p, 27,600. 

Barstow, t., Uni., U.S.A. ; early silver mining and 
frontier town; p. (1950) 6,135. 

Bar-sur-Aube, t. -Ante, France; wine, brandy; 
V. 4,313. 

B&r-sur-Seine, f., Aube, France ; p. 2,742. 

Bartan, t„ N. Turkey ; p. S.7-10. 

Barth, apt., Germany; p. 11.700. 

Bartholomew Bayou, II., Arkansas, U.S.A., length 
275 m. 

Bartlesville, f., Oklahoma, U.S.A,; p. (1950) 
19,228. 

Barton-upon-Hmnber, urb. (list., Lindsey, Lines, 
Eng. ; pottery, bricks, malting; p. (1951) 
6.235. I 

Bartow, £,, Fla., U.S.A. ; phosphates, citrus 
canneries, cigar-making ; p. (1950) 8,60-1, 

Barvas, par., Lewis, Scot. ; p. 5,876. 

Basel, can., Switzerland; a. 177 in.; farming, i 
vines, forests, ; p. (1041! 361,420. \ 

Basel, <•„ cap.. Basal, Switzerland ; head of barge | 
navigation on Rhine; chemicals, ribbons; 
p, (1041) 162.103. 

Bashee R., G. of Good Hope, S. Africa. 

Bash! I„ group in Pacific Ocean ; S, of Luzon in 
the Philippines. 

Bashkir, R.S.F.S.1L. TJ.S.S.Tt. ; farming, 

gold, copper, coal ; cap, Ufa; p. 2,741,000. 

Basildon, i.. Essex, ling, ; iu lower Thames valley, 

8 m. S.E, of Brentwood ; one of “ Now Towns " 
designated 1948 to relieve population congestion 
in London; incorporated S. part of Billerieay 
1 urb. dist. and K. part of Thurrock urb. dist. ; p. 
(105 1)24,568. 

Basilicata, dtp., Italy ; wheat, maize, vines, olive 
oil; a, 3,855 bq, m . ; p. 602.000. 
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Basingstoke, rafts. £., nmn. hor., N. Hants, Km?. ; 
50 in. VV, Loudon ; motor vehicles, farm imple- 
ments ; p. (1951) 16,070. 

Basle, see Basel. - 

Basque Prov„ Spain; comprising three provs,. 
Alava. Uuipuzcoa. Vizcaya, where Basil uu 
language is spoken and also N, of Pyrenees in 
France. 

Basra, pro??. or l tea ou Euphrates, .Iraq; 00 m. 

from the sea ; p. (1947) 302,030. 

Basra, £., river poet, Iran ; dates ; p. (1947) 
181,814. 

Eas-Ithin, see Rhin (Bas). 

Bass Rock, in Firth of Forth, opposite Tantallon 
Castle, E. Lothian, Scot. 

Bass Strait, between Victoria and Tasmania; 

length about 200 in., breadth about 140 m. 
Bassac, £., Indo-China; on R. Mekong, p. 5,000. 
Bassano, i„ Italy; ou Jt, Breuia; vines, olives ; 
majolica; p.20,527, 

Bassein, t„ Burma ; on mouth of Irrawaddy It., 
exports rice ; p. (1931) 45,662. 

Bassein, It. Burma. 

Bassenthwaite, Cumberland, Eng.; length 
4 a, breadth 1 m. ; fishing. 

Bassea-Alpes, frontier dtp., S.E. France; olives, 
wines; cap. Digue: a. 2,697 sy. in. ; p. (1940) 
83,354. 

Basses-Pyronees, dep.. France; cattle, sheep, 
forest: cap. Fau; a. 2,077 ; p. (194(5 ) 415,707. 
Basse-Terre, ch. £., Guadeloupe, Fr. W. Indies; 
p. 13,633. 

Basseterre, cap,, St. Kitts I., Leeward group; 
p. 20,142. 

B&stad, £., Sweden ; p. 2.168. 

Eastia, spt., Corsica, France; p. (1946) 40,327, 
Bastogne, t„ Belgium, nr. Luxembourg; p, 4,717. 
Bastrop, L, N. La., U.S.A. ; natural gas, paper 
mills; P. (1950) 12,760. 

Bastrop, t., Texas, U.S.A.; on Colorado R. ; 
lignite; p. 1,076. 

Basutoland, Brit.. Terr., S. Africa; at head of 
Orange it., and enclosed on S. by the Drakens- 
berg Mins.; mountainous plateau, purely 
native territory; mainly agricultural, maize, 
wool, mohair: cap. Maseru; a, 11,716 sif. m. ; 
p.aom 556,390 11,678 Europeans). 

Bata, ch. £., Spanish Guinea, W. Africa; p. 5,009, 
Bataan, f„ Philippine Ik. 

Batabano, £., Cute, ; p. 5,447. 

Batangas, t., Philippine Is., coconuts. 

Batavia, (now Jakarta), spt., cap. of Fed. Govt., 
Indonesia; on Is. est. of Java; commercial 
centre ; coffee, rice sugar indigo, spices, rubber, 

■ : petroleum; p. testcL 1949) 533,000. ... . • 

Batavia, e„ X.Y.. U.S.A.; farm implements; 
p. (1959) 17,700. 

Bataysk, L, Rostov region, U.S.S.Tt. ; rly. junc- 
tion; grain and cattle ; p. 22,825. 

Batesar, £„ Agra dist., India ; on the R. Jumna : 
commercial centre. 

Batesville, (., Ark., U.S.A.: marble, manganese; 
p. (1950) 6,114. 

Batesville, t., Ind., TJ.S.A.; furniture; p, (1950) 
3,104. 

Bath, t„ Maine, U.S.A.; on R. Kennebec; p. 
(1050) 10,644. 

Bath, e., co. bor.. Somerset, Eng. : Homan baths, 
hot springs, medicinal waters; fine Regency 
architecture ; p. (1951) 70,275. 

Bathgate, buriih. West Lothian, Scot. ; 6 m. S. of 
Linlithgow ; coal-mining and oil works ; iron ; 
p. (1951) 11,200. 

Bathurst, J„ off coast of N, Terr., Australia : 30 m. 
long, 

Bathurst, f., C. of Good Hope, S. Africa, 

Bathurst, t . , N.S.W., Australia; gold-mining; 
centre of pastoral, agr., fruit district ; brewing, 
boots and shor.i ; p. (1947) 11,371. 

Bathurst, spt., cap., Gambia colony, W. Africa; 
at mouth of Gambia R. ; airport; groundnuts; 
p. (1941) 21,152. 

Bathurst, t.« spt.. New Brunswick, Canada; p. 
3.054, 

Bathurst Is., MVW. Terr., Canada, 

Batina, fertile coasta! plain Muscat and Oman, 
Arabia; produces early-ripening dates famous 
for flavour. 

Batley, indusll. t., reran, bor., W. li. Yorks, Eng. : 

woollens, shoddy ; p. (1051) 40.192. 

Bataa, commune, Algeria; M, Africa; rly.' to 
Biskra; p, 30.622. 

Baton Rouge, cap.. Louisiana. U.S.A. ; ou Missis. 
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BED-0EL. 

Bedford Level, once over 400,000 acres of peat 
marsh In S. Finland; first Nucecssfui draining 
initiated by Karl of Bedford in 1034. 

Bedlingion, urb , ilist., Northumberland, Eng. ; 
iron, coal ; p, (1951) 28,835. 

Bedloe’s L, or Liberty I., N.Y. harbour, U.S.A. ; 
on which statue of Liberty stands. 

Bedminster, t„ Somerset, Eng.; sub. ; of Bristol. 

Bodourie, t. , Queensland, Australia. 

Bedrashem, t„ Egypt, N.E. Africa : on lb Mile. 

Bedwas and Maehen, tub. dint., Monmouth, Eng. ; 
1). (1951) S.712. 

Bedwellty, urb. dist., Welsh Border, Monmouth, 
Eng.t coal, iron; l>. (1951 > AS',*’,?//. 

Bedworth, «r6. dint., Warwick., Eng. ; coal-mining ; 
p. (1951) 34.866. 

Bedzin, commune, S. Poland, ; coal, iron, steel, 
sugar beet; p. 50,721. 

Eeechworth, t„ Victoria, Australia ; gold, pastoral 
and agr. 

Beechy Point, C„ N.E. coast Alaska. N. America. 

Beemaning Men., highest peak Blue Mins.. N.S.W., 
Australia; alt. 4,100 ft. 

Beanleigh, t., Queensland, Australia; 24 m. S. 
Brisbane. 

Beerberg, highest mUi.. Thiiringer Wald, Germany ; 
alt.. 3,206 ft. 

Beernem, t., W. Flanders, Belgium. 

Beerslieba, t, Israel, SAV. Asia; Biblical : frontier 
post ; !>. 5,000. 

Beeskow, f.. Germany ; on li. Spree. 

Beeston and Stapleford, urb, dist., Nottingham, 
Eng.; p. (11)51) 49,849. 

Beeville, r., Texas, U.S.A. ; mnfs. oilfield equip- 
mont; oil wells; i>. (1050) 9,348. 

Beg, L„ Antrim, N. Ireland. 

Bega, t, N.SAY.. Australia: butter, cheese, and 
maize; tourist resort. : p. 2,856. 

Bega, li.. S. Hungary : canalised trib. to It. Tisza. 

Bogies, t... Gironde, France ; mftg. ; p. (134(1) 
22,590. 

Behoira, woe.. Lower Egypt, N.E. Africa ; in delta 
of Nile It.; cotton; a. 1,039 sq. m. ; i>. (19-17) 
1. 245.04:1. 

Behistun, f., Iraq; in ruins; monument of Darius 
■ the Great. ■ ■ - 

Beilan, t, vitn. pass, Syria-SAV. Asia; B. of G. of 
Iskeuderuu ; ancient- Amaiius of “ .Syrian 
Gates. " ■ - 

Bsilngries, £., Bavaria, Germany; on Ludwig’s 

■■■ canal,- ■ 

Beilstein, i„ Germany ; on It. Moselle. 

Beira, spt, can., nrov. Maniea and Sofala, Mozam- 
bique; airport; rly. runs inland to Salisbury 

. (N, Rhodesia) and Blantyre . (Nyasaland) ; 
exports sugar, maize, cotton ; P. 13,070. 

Beira Alta, 'or or., Forlugai; a. 3,082 sq. m. ; 
p. (1940) 602,616. 

Beira Baixa, pro;-., Portugal; a. 2.SU7 sq. m.; 
p. (1940) 334.788. 

Beira Litoral, proc.. Portugal; a. 2.908 bq. m.; 
p. (1940 ) 806,710. 

Beirut, cap. Lebanon, S.W. Asia; most impt. spt. 
Syria and Lebanon ; ancient historic 6., now 
busy shipping and mercantile centre ; silk, 
wool . fruits; p. (194:1) 233,070. 

Beitbridge, t„ S. Rhodesia ; on Limpopo 11. 

Beit el Faki, Yemen, Arabia; coffee. 

Beith, par., X. Ayr, Scot,; industl. ; p. (1951) 
6,008. 

Beit Jala, t„ Jordan, SAV. Asia ; p. 5 ,000. 

Belt Jibrin, central Israel. SAV. Asia; p. 
1,000. 

Beja, did.. Portugal ; pig-breeding dist.; olive 
oil. Pottery : cutll. ; p. (1040) 273,441. 

Bejar, f„ Spain ; cloth; p. 12,373. 

Bekes, t„ Hungary ; wheat ; p. 29,233. 

Bekescsaba, i., Hungary ; milling; rly, junction ; 
P. 32,404. 

Bala, t.. Baluchistan, Pakistan ; p. 4,000 

Bela Orkva, t „ J ugoslavia ; p, 9,373. 

Belalcazar, i„ Spain ; woollen mill's. ; p. 9,471. 

Beiaya Tserkov, £., N. Ukraine, U.S.S.B. ; agr. 
and commercial centre ; ». (1939) 42.000. 

Belbeis, L. Egypt. N.E. Africa ; agr. centre on W. 
edge of cultivated Nile delta. 

Belcher Is., two sm. groups in Hudson Bay, 
NAY. Terr., Canada. 

BeJding, c„ Mich., U.S.A. ; silk mills ; p. (1950) 
4,436. 

Belem, sui). of Lisbon, Portugal: fine church, 
monastery. 

Beltm , cap.. Pari st„ Brazil; eath„ bishop's 
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palace; arsenal, museum: coaling sftb, 
rubber, rice, (sugar ; p. (1947) 235,576. 

Belen, Catamarca, Argentina. 

Belep Arch., about 7 m. N.E. of New Caledonia. 

Belfast, spt ., co. bur., Antrim (and partly Down), 
N. Ireland : at head of Belfast Lough : linos 
mnf., shipbuilding, distilling, aircraft; univ. : 
Houses of Parliament, Stormont Gas, : p. usffiij 
443,670. 

Belfast, £., Maine. U.S.A. ; p. (1950) 5,960. 

Balfoclio, l., Ethiopia; nr. border with Sudan; 
p. 1,000. 

Beiford, rural did., Northumberland, Eng. ; 
p. (1951) 5.1580. 

Belfort, £., Haut-Rhin, France; between Jura and 
the Vosges; strongly fortified: cotton, 
brewing machinery ; p. (194(3) 37,387. 

Belfort, dep., France ; eh.t., l-Jclfort ; a. 235 sq. m. ; 
p. (1946) 86,643. 

Belgaum, t., Bombay. India ; cotton ; p. 61,051. 

Belgian Congo, col. Central Africa : basin of Congo : 
climate, uniformly hot, heavy rains, tropical 
forests; races: Bantu origin; agr., pahn oil, 
cotton, rice, copal, coifee, ivory, rubber; 
minerals : copper, gold, diamonds, tin, uranium ; 
communications ; mainly river, some rail ; cap. 
Leopoldville; ch. ts. : Boma, Stanleyville, 
Elisabethville ; a. (estd.) 904,757 sq. m. : p. 
(1947) 10,717,945 (Bantu origin), 43,408 (while). 

Belgium, cty.. W. Europe ; climate, temperate : 
ch. rivers ; Scheldt, .Meuse; races: Flemish . 
Walloon ; languages : Flemish, French ; 
religion; Roman Catholic : ch. industries ; agr., 
cereals, sugar-beet, potatoes, cattle, pigs, 
horses ; minerals : coal ; umfs. : iron and steel 
machinery, engineering, inetais, shipbuilding, 
textiles, brewing, distilling; exports mm. 
goods ; communications : raii, road, canal ; cap. 
Brussels ; ch. port, Antwerp ; uuiv. at Brussel*, 
Ghent, Liege, Louvain; a., 11,755 sq. m, ; 
p. (1947) 8,512,195. 

Belgorod, i., Kursk. U.S.S.It. ; chalk, lumber, 
soap, leather ; p. 26,000. 

Belgorod, Dnestrovski, t, Ukraine, U.S3.K.K. ; 
mouth of Dniester R. : wine, wool, fruit. 

Belgrade (Beograd), c. cap., Jugoslavia; at juuc. 
of .Save and Danube ; uuiv. ; null's, tobacco, 
woollens, aircraft; p. (194b) 383,246. 

Belhaven, t., N.U., U.S.A. ; on Pamlico Sound; 
fishing, lumbering ; p. 2,360. 

Beiitong or Billiton, I. between Sumatra and 
Borneo, Indonesia; a. l.sGu sq. m. ; p, (1930) 
73,420. 

Belize, i„ cap., British Honduras, Central America ; 
mahogany, dyewoods, bananas ; p. (1940) 
21 , 886 . 

Bell, 1., Newfoundland. E. Canada ; in Conception 
Bay. 2D m. N.W. of St. Johns ; impt. Wnbana 
iron-ore deposits outcrop on N.W. ost., sinched 
on Pictou coalfield, Nova. Scotia ; a. 12 sq. m. 

Bell, R., Quebec. Canada; ilows N. into Jaun-s 
Bay. 

Bell, f.. Cal., U.S.A. ; result!, c, 5 m. S. of I .os 
Angeles ; p. (1950) 15,430. 

Bell Rock, Scot. ; famous rock and lighthouse 12 
m. S.K. of Arbroath. 

Beliagio, t, Italy ; on L. Como ; resort. 

Beliaire, mftu. t, Ohio, U.S.A. ; p. (1950) 12,573. 

Bellary, fort., c., Madras, Lidia ; cotton; p. 56,148. 

Belleek, par. mid vil., Fermanagh, N r . Ireland ; 
on Erne R. ; china; p, 1,300. 

Belleiontaine, t„ Ohio, U.S.A.; agr. centra, light 
mills.; holiday resort ; p. (1950) 10,232. 

Bellefonte, bar., J’enus., U.S.A,: limestone 
quarries; p, (1950) 5,651. 

Belie Forche, £., S.D., U.S.A.; on Bello Forohe R. ; 
beet sugar, fiour, bricks, dairy produce; p. 
(1950) 3,540. 

Bellegarde, Sort on Spanish frontier, France. 

Beile lie, 1. oil S. coast of Brittany. France. 

Belle Isle Strait, N. America ; between Newfound- 
land and Labrador, on 17, shipping route to 
Canada from Europe. 

Bellenden Ker Hills, min. range. N, Queensland, 
Australia. Ip. 15,710. 

Belleville, t, Ontario, Canada ; dairying, fruit; 

Belleville. 111., U.S.A. ; brewing, iron founding, 
shoes, fiour; p. (1950) 32,721. 

Belleville, t. N.J., U.S.A.; p. (1950) 32,019. 

Bellevue, t. Ohio, U.S.A. ; limestone, farm imple- 
ments, car parts; p. (1950) 6,906. 

Bellevue, t, Penns, U.S.A.; p. (1950) 11,604. 

Bellevue, £,, Queensland, Australia; goldfields. 
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Xocli Earn; alt. 3,843 ft.; also iatiis. In; 
Sutherland, the Hebrides, and the I. of Mull. 
Ben Nevis, mtn., Inverness, Scot. ; at Loohiel; 

highest peak in Brit. Isles, ait. 4,408 ft, 

Ban Nevis, 'mtn,, Otago, New Zealand; alt. 
9,125 ft. 

Ben Nevis, mire., Cornwall, Tasmania. Australia; 
alt. 3,910 ft. 

Ben Venue, mtn., nr. Loch Katrine. Perth, Scot. ; 
alt. 2.393 ft. 

Ben Vorlich, mtn., Perth. Scot. ; alt. 3,224 ft. 

Ben Wsvis, mtn., Ross, Scot. ; nr. Dingwall ; alt. 

. 3,429 ft, 

Benalla, t„ <Mst., Victoria, Australia ; pastoral and 
'ter.; p. 3,965. 

Benares, t., India; on Ganges, Hindu holy cits' : 
annual pilgrimage ; temples, mosques, palaces ; 
brocade, gold, silver, lacquer ; p. (1041) 263,100. 
Benares, st., on both sides of Ganges, India; a. 

875 Bfi. m.*, P. (1941! 391.165. 

Benbecula I„ Outer Hebrides, Inverness, Scot. : 
..'a. 36 sq. m. 

Benbecula Sound, passage between the I. and S. 
'Hist. • 

Bend, J,, Oregon, U.S.A. ; p. (1950) 11,409, 
Bendery, Moldavia, U.S.S.'JR. : timber, sawmills; 
p. 25,000. 

Bendigo, e., Victoria, Australia; gold-mining 
dist., rich fanning and wine-producing terr. ; 
p, (1947) 30.779. 

Benevento, prov., Italy; a. 819 sq. m., containing 
many Roman remains ; v. 335,650, 

Benevento, e., Italy ; oath. ; leather ; p. 46,921. 
BenSeet, urh. diet,, Essex, Eng., p.: (1951) 19M1. 
Bengal, 'former pros., split into W. Bengal 
(India) (a. 29,47*5 sq. m.) and E. Bengal 
(Pakistan) , (a. 54.501 sq.-ani; Calcutta is the 
chief city; alluvial plain ; eh. rivers : Ganges, 
Brahmaputra; eh. Industrie-: agr..rice, jute, 
sugar-cane, oil seeds ; minerals ; coal, iron ; 
snnfs. : cottons, silks, gunny bags ; p, (W. 
Bengal. 1951) 24.786,683 ; (B. Bengal, estd. 
1051) 43,110,000. ' ■ v'AA A ' 

Bengal, Bay of, part of Indian Ocean washing E. 
shores of India and W. shores of the Indo- 
Chinese Peninsula ; receives waters, of Ri?.. 
Krishna, Ganges, Brahmaputra, Irrawaddy ; 
origin of numerous cyclones. 

Benghazi, apt.. Libya, N. Africa; on the O. of 
Sidra; starting-point for caravans to Egypt 
and the interior ; cereals ; p. (1933) 64,641, 
Bengore Head, C., Antrim, N. coast Ireland: E. 
of Giant's Causeway. 

Benguela, cap. e., Angola. S.W. Africa; exports 
rubber; rly. runs inland to Katanga prov., 
Belgian Congo and N. Rhodesia ; p .17,696. 
Benha, {„ Egypt; impt. mid: t.. rail and road 
centre in heart of cultivated a, of Hite delta. 
Benholm, par., Kincardine, Scot. ; ancient e&s, ; 
p. (1951) 1 MSS. 

Beni, dri>„ N.B. Bolivia, S, Ameriea ; cap. 

-Trinidad ;• a. 03,354 sq. m. ; p. (1947 ) 70.300, 
Benlcaslo, spt., Valencia, Spain; on Mediter- 
ranean cst. 80 rn. H.E. of Valencia ; wines; 
p. 9.51 IS. 

Benin, former kinidom. Upper Guinea, W, 
Africa; traversed by Benin R. ; up to ISO" 
under savage rule, but now incorporated in 
Nigeria, under British administration ; oh. t. 
Benin. ■ ■ 

Benin, t„ Nigeria; Brit. W. Africa; palm oil, 
mahogany; p. $,530. ■ .-.v. 

Benin, Bight ■ ol, part of G. of Guinea, V. 

Africa, . 

Beni Suef, t., Egypt ; on Nile, 80 in. S. of Cairo ; 

carpets, cotton ; p. (19475 57,464. 

Benkulen, s Pi., Sumatra, Indonesia: p. 13,41.8. 
Beamore, O., Antrim, north-east, point of N. 

Ireland ; alt. 630 ft. ■ . 

Beft&ettsviila, : t,y S.C., U.S.A. ; yarn, ijwe dinings,'' 
lumber; p. (1051)) 5 ’ to, 

Bennington, f,,. U.S.A. : n. (1950) 8,663. 
Benonl, t„ Transvaal, Si. Africa; p, (1940) 78,923 
(ine. 34,308 Europeans). 

Benratli, t.. Germany; on Rhine li. ; r. pfc. and 
industl. t. : p. 25.929., 

Bensberg, • t„ Germany; 10 m. from Cologne ; 

iron mining, foundries; p, 12,682. 

Bentang. (Biatang) i., Borneo, Indonesia. 

Bentley with Arkaey, vrb. dist., WJt. Yorks, 
Eng, ; p. (19515 19,326. 

Benton, <„ Ark.. SJ.S.A. ; p, (X050) 6.277, 

Benton, t„ III, U.B.A. ; p. (10505 7,848. 
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Belley, Trance : ; p, 4,739. 

Bellingham, rural MM., Hexham, Northumber- 
land, Eng. ; coal; p. (1951) 5 , 350 . 

Bellingham, L, spt., Washington, U.S.A.; saw- 
mills, .paper-mills, salmon canning; p, (1950) 
34,112. 

Bellingshausen, S. Antarctica. 

Belinzcma, t„ Switzerland; on li. Ticino »r. 

Lugano; p. (1941) 10,948. 

Bellot Strait, channel on Arctic coast, N. America ; 

separates Boothia and N. Somerset. 

Bellows Palls, {., Vt., U.S.A., on Connecticut, It.; 

paper, farm Implements ; p. (1950) 3,881, 
Bellshill, t., Lanark. Scot. ; mining. 

Belluno a,, Venetia, N. Italy ; hue cath. ; silk ; 

p . 28,668. . 

Belluno, prov., Venetia, N. Italy : a. 1,276 sq. m. ; 

, p, 236,800. 

Belmar, t., N.J., tJ.S.A, : seaside resort, fishing ; 
p. (1050) 4,636. 

Belmez, t., Cdrdoba prov., S, Spain ; on N. flank 
of Sierra Morena, 38 m. N.VV. of Cdrdoba; 
centre of sm. coalfield. 

Belmont i„ G. of Good Hope, 50 m. S. of Kimberley, 
S, Africa. 

Belmont. (., Mass., tLS.A. ; p. (1050) 27.381. 
Belmont, i„ H.C., tJ.S.A . ; p, (1950! 5,330. 
Belmonte, spt., Brazil: N. of Porto. Seguro; p. 

6.413. o y ' ■ - v v . 

Belmullet, vil., Mayo, Ireland ; flab. 

Belo Horizonte. L, mn, Minas Gerais st., Brazil ; 
gold, iron, manganese; diamond-cutting; p. 
(1947) 241,837. : Wv ; : 

Beloit, c., Wisconsin, IRS, A. : on Rock lt„ diesel 
engines, farm implements; p. (1950) 29,590. 
Beloit, Kan., U.S.A. ; on Solomon II.; tr. 

centre for agr. region ; p. (1950) 4J085i- 
Belomorsk, spt., Karelia, U.S.S.R. ; on White Sea; 

exports lumber. -a .? T v : 

Belper, vrb. dist., Derby, Eng.; hosiery, laee; 
p. (1951) 15,716. 

Belt, Qreat. struit, : Denmark ; separates Fyn I. 
from Zealand I. : deep-water channel too winding 
for easy: navigation ; crossed by train ferry- at 
Its narrowest point (ID in.) between Nyborg 
andKorsor; approx, length 37 m. 

Beit, Little, ; strait, Denmark ; separates Fyn I, 
from Jutland ; too shallow for large ships; 
bridged by road-railway bridge nr. Frederica ; 
approx, length 30 m. 

Belterra, <i iafcf Para st., K.E, Brazil : , out: R : . 
Tapajpz, 30 m. S. of confluence with It. Amazon 
at Santarem ; experimental Fort! rubber planta- 
tions ; a. 950 ;■ sq. m. ; p. (with . Fordiaadia) 
12,000. 

Beltsy, t., Moldavia, U.S.S.R, ; on trib. of Dniester 
P. (1939! 30 , 687 . '-A 

Belturbet, t., urb. (list., Cavan, Ireland; on B. 

Erne; distilling; p. 1,172. 

Belvedere, t., Marches. Italy; VV. of Ancona; 

p. 3,156. ;■■■■■ 

Belvedere, t„ Italy; 32 m. N.W. .of Cosenza; 
p. 7,550. 

Belvidere, t.,N.J., Cf.S.A, ; p. 2,060. 

Bembridge, vil,, I. of Wight, Eng.; resort, 
.yachting; p. 1,975 (par.). 

Bemidji, t., Minn., U.S.A. ; lumber, cement, 

( bricks, woollen goods ; resort ; p. (1950) 10,001. 
Ben Alder,, win., Grampian Range; Scot..; . nr. ( 
Loch Erich; ait. 3,757 ft. 

Ben Arthur, mtn., Argyll, Scot. ;• alt. 2,891 ft. 
Ben Atfcow, mtn.. Boss and Inverness, Scot. ;? alt. 
3.383 ft. 

Ben Avon, mtn,. Aberdeen. Scot. ; alt. 3,834 ft. 
Ben Cruaoban, Argyll, Scot. ; nr. Oban, alt. 
3.689 ft. 

Ben Doran, or Doireann, min,, Argyll, Scot.,; 
alt. 3,5-23 ft. 

Ben Hope, mtn., Sutherland, Scot. ; alt. 3.040 ft. 
Ben Lawers, mtn,, Perth, Scot, ; by Loch Tay; 
alt. 3.984 ft. 

Ben Ledi, mtn., Perth. Scot. ; N.W. of Callander; 
alt. 2,875 ft. 

Ben Lomond, mtn., Stirling, Scot.; E. side of L. 

Lomond ; alt. 3,192 ft. . ' A? f. y-fif . .. 

Ben Lomond, mtn.. New Engiaml range, N.S.'W., 
Australia ; alt. 5,000 ft. A' 

Ben Lomond, mtn., Tasmania, Australia ; alt. 
5,010 ft. 

Ben Maodhui, min.. S.W. Aberdeen, Scot. : 
Cairngorm group ; .second highest peak in 
Brit. .Is.; alt. 4,290 ft. 

Ben More, mtn.. S.W. Perth, Scot. ; 10 m. W. of 
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Benton, t, Ky., U.S.A . ; tobacco, maize, straw- 
berries ; p. 1.906. 

Benton Harbor, t., Michigan, U.S.A,; midway 
along E. cat. L. Michigan ; p. (1950) 1S.769. 

Benue, R., \V. Africa ; chief trib, of Niger. : 

Banweil, (., Northumberland, Eng.; sub. of 
Newcastle. 

Ben-y-Gloe, min., Glen Tilt. Perth, Scot.; alt. 
3,671 ft. .. . 

Beograd, ace Belgrade. 

Berar, see Madhya Pradesh. ; : 

Berati, prefecture, Albania; p. U930) 142,616. 

Berati, c.. Albania ; p. (1930) 10,403. 

Barbara, spt., cap., Brit- Somaliland Protectorate, 

N. E. Africa ; on G. of Aden; exports gum. 
raisins, skins: p. in hot season about is, 000, 
in cold season about 30,000. 

Derbies, no., Brit. Guiana, S. America ; bauxite. 

Berchem, commune, Belgium ; sub. of Antwerp ; 
p. 45,576. 

Berdichev, see Ossipevsk. 

Berck-sur-Mer, twit. pL, .Prance, on Eng. Channel. 

Berdyansk, see Osipenko. 

Berea, (., N. Ohio, U.S.A. : sandstone quarries, 
building blocks; p. (1950) 12,051, ■ 

Bore Begls, mkt. t.. Dorset. Eng. 

Beresford, t., S.D., U.S.A.; dairy farms, cattle, 
poultry, wheat ; p .1,642. v." .u.c 

Berezina, 'R„ U.S.S.B. ; trlb. Dnieper ; French 
disaster on the retreat from Moscow ; length 
300 m. 

Berezaiki, t„ U.S.S.B. ; p. (1939) 03,575, 

Berezov, i, U.S.S.B. ; gold. 

Berga, fi, Spain ; medieval castle. . -A 

Bergamo, t, Turkey; ancient Pergamos, ruins; 
p. 10,351. 

Bergamo, c„ Lombardy. Italy ; 34 m. N.E. Milan ; 
fine cath. and academy ; silk industry ; p. 

O. 948) 102,712. 

Bergeiorf, t„ Germany; on Elbe; glass, leather; 
p, 19,902. 

Bergen, spt., W. coast Norway ; most important 
commercial port in kingdom ; shipping, fishing ; 
v.ios.im. ■ ■ 

Bergenfleld, t„ N.J., U.S.A. ; clothing, light mnfs., 
pianos; p. (1950) 17,047, . 

Bergen-op-Zoom, £., Netherlands; sugar-beet: 
p .28.911. 

Bergerac, t.. Dordogne, France ; on R. Dordogne; 
grain, wine ; ancient Huguenot stronghold ; p. 
(1946) 22,525, 

Berhampur, t.. Orissa state. India ; p. 25,000. 

Bering I., most W, of the Aleutian Is., N. America. 

Bering Sea, part of N, Pacific Ocean between 
Aleutian Is. and Bering Strait, upwards of 
1,600 sq. m.; fishing. 

Bering Strait, narrow sea which separates Asia 
from N. America ; 36 m, wide at narrowest 
: part. 

Bering Cu.rrent (Okhotsk Currant, or Oyashio), 
ocean current, N, Pac. Oc. i flows through 
Bering Strait from Arctic, along E. cat, of 
Kamchatka and Japanese Is. Hokkaido, Hon- 
shu ; relatively cold ; moderate summer tem- 
peratures along st. ea uses fogs. 

Berislav, f., Ukraine, U.S.S.R. : p ,10,000. 

Berja, t„ Almeria; Spain;, wine and fruit; p. 
12,476. 

Berkeley, t., Gloucester, Eng, ; nr. R. Severn, 2 m. 
S. of Sharpness ; p. 070. 

Berkeley, c„ California, U.S.A. ; urdv. ; p. (1950) 
113.805. 

Berkeley Canal, Gloucester, .Eng. ; connects 
Sharpness on S. side Severn estuary with 
Gloucester; navigable only for; small coasting 
vessels; opened 1827 ; tehgthl 5 in., depth li ft. 

Berkhampstead (Berkhamsfced), urb, 0ist„ Herts, 

. Eng.; chemicals, wooden ware; p. (1951) 
10,777. 

Berkley, i., Mich., U.S.A,; sub. of Detroit; p. 
(1950) 17,031 •■. , • 

Berkslfire, co,, ling.; dovnland including Inkpen 
Beacon, White Worse Hills, drained by Thames 
and trills,, Ken net. Cole, Fang; wooded; agr.; 
oats, dairying ; biscuits ; co. t. Reading ; a. 725 
sq. m. ; p. (1951) 402.939. 

Berlad, t., Romania; candles, soap ; horse fair; 

P. 25,000, : ■ v 

Berlin, c., former cap. of Germany; on R, Spree; 
fourth e. on continent of Europe for population ; 
at present under military control of United 
States, Great Britain, France and U.S.S.R, 5 
total a. 890 sq. Jon. ; mnfs. : textiles, machinery. 
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pottery, beer; publishing and printing; p» 
3,199,938. 

Berlin, t.. New Hampshire. U.S.A.: p. (I960) 
10,015. 

Berlin, t„ Wisconsin, U.S.A.; p. (1950) 4,093. 
Bermejo, t., Tarija dep., Bolivia: oil. 

Bermejo R., trib. R. Parana, Argentina. 

Bormeo, spt.. Spain : nr. Bilbao, Bay of Biscay ; 
P. 11.739. 

Bermondsey, met. bor., London, Eng.: chiefly 
occupied by tanneries, wharves, wool stores, 
warehouses; p. (1951) 60,601. 

Bermuda, Brit, group coral islands (360 in 
number) N. Atlantic ; about COO miles E. of S. 
Carolina, U.S.A. ; total area 21 sq. m. ; Hamil- 
ton, on Long Island, is the ch. t. ; British and 
U.8. air and naval stations; favourite winter 
resort for Americans; potatoes, onions, lily 
bulbs; bananas; p. (of the entire group) 
37,000, of whom two-thirds are coloured people. 
Bermudez, asphalt lake. Venezuela. 8. America : 
a. 2 sq. m. 

Bernard, Great St., one of the Alps in the S. of the 
Vaiais, Switzerland; highest point 11,116 ft.; 
height of mtn. pass between Italy and Switzer- 
land, 8,108 ft. ; famous hospice for travellers in 
monastery on mtn. ; 

Bernard, Little St., one of GraSan Alps, Savoy, S. 
of Mt. Blanc, France ; pass traversed by 
Hannibal 218 B.c, ; f, 

Bernau, t., Germany ; p. 15,300. 

Beraay, t.. Eure, France; horse fair; p. 7,587, 
Bernburg, t., Germany; chemicals, machinery; 
P. 42.000. 

Berne, c., cap., Switzerland; on Aar It.; cath., 
univ. ; textiles; p. (1941) 130,331, 

Berne, can,, Switzerland ; a. 2,657 sq. m. ; fertile 
valleys, dairying ; watches, wood carving ; 
tourist district; a. 2,657 sq, m. ; p, <1941) 
728,910. 

Berness Oberland, Switzerland; Alpine region; 

. ch. peaks: Finsteraurhorn, Jungfrau; resorts; 
Interlaken, Grindelwald; summer and winter 
centres. 1 . 

Bernina, pass and mtn., Switzerland ; alt. 13,300 ft. 
Beroun, f .. Bohemia. Czechoslovakia ; textiles, 
sugar refining, brewing, cement; p. 12,345. 
Berry, t., N.S.W., Australia ; dairying. 

Bertinoro, t., Forli, Italy ; famous wines. 

Berwick, maritime co., S.E. of Scot. ; co. t.. Duns : 
hilly; agr. : sheep, cattle; woollens, fishing, 
paper: a. 457 sq.m.; p. (1961). 25,060. 
Berwlek-on-Tweed, spt., mim, bor., Northumber- 
land. Eng.; fishing: p. (including Tweed- 
mouth and Spittall) (1951) 12,550. 

Berwyn, 111., U.S.A. ; p, (1950) 51,280. 

Berwyn Mtns., range mid- Wales : alt. of highest 
peak 2,716 ft. 

Besancon, {., Doubs, France; observatory; 
univ. ; farm implements, textiles ; watch- and 
clock-making; p. (1946 } 63,808. , 

Besikias, dist. and sub. of Istanbul, Turkey; p. 
55,007, 

Beskids, W, and E., mtn, range, Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, E. Europe : northern range of Carpathian 
mtn. system, seldom- exceeds alt. 4,000 ft., 
manypasses; forested; length 200 m, , 

Bessarabia, tern, ceded to U.S.S.B. by Romania, 
1940, and now part of Moldavian S.S.R. ; lagr; 
region. 

Bessbrooke, £., Armagh, N. Ireland; on Newry 
Canal; p, (1951) 2,886. 

Besstges, 1, Gard, France ; ooal-xniniBg diet. : 
p. 7,062. 

Bessemer, £., Ala., U.S.A. ; iron and steel ; p. 
(1950 )28,445. 

Bessemer, t.. Mich., U.S.A. ; iron ; p. (1050 ) 3,509. 
Besshi, see Niihama. 

Besnki, mountainous proa., E, Java, Indonesia,. 
Befcanzos, Spain; p, 10,504, 

Bethany, vil, on lit. of Olives 2 in. Jerusalem, now, 
Eteariya, ; 

Bethany, Missionary sin.. S.W. Africa; P . 554, 
Bethel, t„ now Beitin (ruined), Israel, S.W. Asia,;' 

10 m. N. Jerusalem. 

Bethel, i„ C. of Good Hope, S. Africa. 

Bethels iorp. i., C. of Good Hops, 6. Africa. 
Bethesda, urb. (list, , Caernarvon, Wales ; slate : 
p. (1951) 4,436. ■ 

Bethlehem, Israel ; 5} m. S.W. Jerusalem; 

birthplace of Christ ; p. 9,140. , 

Bethlehem, f,, Penn., U.S.A. ; 50 m. N, of Phila- 
delphia ; iron-wks, ; p. (1950) 66,340. 
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Bethnal Green, metropolitan bor., Loudon. Eng.; 
p, (1951) 68,374. 

Bethphage, former vil, on Mt. of Olives, above 
Bethany, Israel. S.W. Asia. 

Beths aitia, ancient vil. on W. side of Sea of 
Galilee, Israel, S.W. Asia, 

Bethshemesh, t., Israel, S.W. Asia; 24 in. W, of 
Jerusalem ; archaeological site. 

Bethune, i.. Pas de Calais, France ; oil, salt, coal ; 
p. (1940 23,081. 

Bettendorf; <„ Iowa, U.S.A. ; steel, oil burners ; 
P. (19505 6,132. 

Betteshauger, mining nil.,- Kent, Eng.; on N. 
• flank of N. Downs, 4 m, W. of Deal ; on Kent 
Coalfield, coal despatched by overhead cable 
to Dover. 

Bettws-y-Coed, urb, dist., Caernarvon, Wales; 

tourist and artists’ resort ; p. (1951) 776, 

Betui, t„ Madh.va Pradesh. India ; p. 10,000. 
Betwa ; !£., of Bhopal, India, trib. of Jumna K. ; 
length 360 m. 

Beuel, t., Germany ; on (Rhine E. ; chemicals, 
cement: p. 17,543. 

Beuthen, see Bytom. 

Bouzeval, t . , Calvados, France ; on Eng. Channel ; 
seaside resort. 

Beveland, S. Netherlands ; between the old 
Maas and Hollands Diep. 

Beverley, mitt, t., rmn. bor., E.E, Yorks, Eng. ; 

fine minster; p. (1951) 15,499 , 

Beverly, t.. Mass., U.S.A. ; boots, shoes, nmehin- 
ery; p. (1950) 23.334. 

Beverly Hills, t„ California. U.S.A. ; p. (1350) 
29,032. 

Beverwyk, t., nr. Haarlem, N. Holland, Nether- 
lands; p .31,000. 

Bawdley, mien, bor,, Worcester. Eng. ; p. (1851) 
4,914. 

Bex, t„ Yaud, Switzerland ; on Rhone. 

Bexhill, mun. bor., Sussex, Eng.; resort U p. 

(mil 26,838. t-M ■-: 

Bexley, mun. bor., W. Kent, Eng. ; 15 m. S.E, 
London; plasties; p. (1951) 38,767. 

Baxley, t„ Ohio, U.S.A. ; p. (1950) 12,378. 

Beykoa, t„ Turkey ; on Bosporus Strait ; p. (1945) 
26.011. 

Beyoglu, dir. of Istanbul. Turkey : result!. 

Quarter of Europeans ; p. (1945 ) 234,750. 
Beypazari, t, Turkey ; 65, m. W, of Ankara ; rice, 
fruit, cotton ; p . 21,000. 

Beysehir, t., Turkey : y. 2,894. 

Beysehir, L., Turkey; 25 m. long: alt, 7,068 ft. 
Bezhitsa, L, Orel region, U.S.S.B,; on Desna K. ; 

rly. rolling stock ; p. 32,331 . 

Beziers, t., Herault, France; wines, brandy; 

chemicals; p. (1946) 64,601. 

- Bezoris, sub. of Paris, France ; on Seine E. ; light 
mnfs. : p. 13,984. 

Bezwada, t., Madras, India : rice; irrigation head- 
quarters on Kistna 11, ; p, 86,214.- 
Bhagalpur, t„ Patna, Bihar. India; rice, maize; 
p. 93,254. 

Bhasno, t., Upper Burma; on K. Irrawaddy; 
ancient cap. of Shan State of Manmaw ; teak ; 
P. 8 . 611 . 

Bhandara, dist., Madhya Pradesh, India, a. 
3.623 so. m. ; rice, oilseeds, wheat, bamboo, 
tobacco ; p. 718,000. 

Bhandara, eon. of Bhandara dist., India : 30 in. 
E. of Nagpur; cotton cloth, brass rnftg. ; p. 
14,000, 

Bharatpur, t, India; cloth ; p. 35,000 : 

BUavnagar, dist., Saurashtra, India: a. 3,740 so. 

m.; p .713,240, A A"; 

Bhavxiagar, t., spit., India; cotton; p. 102,851. 
Bbim-Gora, sacred pool, place of Hindu pilgrim- 
age, Uttar Pradesh. India. ■ ’ 

Bhlr, dist., Hyderabad, India; a. 4,460 so. m. ; 
wheat, o cotton, linseed, sugar; p. 400,000. 
cap. Bhlr. 190 m. B. of Bombay, 

Bhiwanl, i„ India ; cottons : p. 10,000. 

Bhopal, sL, India ; a. 6,921 eg. m.; p. (1951) 
838.107. 

Bhopal, «., cap., Bhopal. India; p, (1041) 

Bhor, .?«*., India ; rice, chief t. Bhor ; a. 910 sg. m. ; 

P. 155,961. cvv ' - 1 mriidyriKyi 

Bhuj, eft. Kutoh, Gujarat, Bombay. -India; 
p.26,331. 

Bhutan, independent st., E. Himalayas; under 
British protection since 1864. and now in 
negotiation with Indian Union ; cap. 
Punakha; eh. products ; Indian corn, millet, 
lac, etc. ; valuable forests ; a. (approx.) 18,000 
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sot. m.; p. comparatively .scanty, scattered and 
nomadic, (about) 800,000. 

Bhuwaneswar, c., Bihar, India; pilgrim ■'■city, 
temple of Siva. 

Biafra, Bight of, W. Africa. 

Biala-Krakowska, commune, Krakow dep., Po- 
land; agr„ tr. centre, cattle, textiles ; p, 30,337. 
Bialogard, e., N.W. Poland ; formerly in Germany ; 

industl. and transport centre; . p. 14,801. 
Bialystote, prov., E. Poland ; cap. Bialystok ; a. 
9,021 m. m. 

Bialystok, t, Poland; cap. of Bialystok prove; 
nr. Grodno: leather and soap factories; 
woollens, boots, shoes ; p. (1948 ) 91,831. 
Biaheavilla, (., Sicily, Italy ; oranges. 

Biarritz, t„ Basses-Pyrenees, France ; on Bay of 
Biscay; seaside resort ; p. (1946) 223)227' 
Biba-El-Kubra, t, Egypt, N.E. Africa; on Nile; 

p. 1,000. 

Biberaeh, t., Germany ; p .11,400. 

Bibi Eibat, locality, Azerbaijan, U.S.S.B. : very 
rich oilfields. 

Bicester, urb, diet,, Oxford, Eng. ; rly. junction; 

lace; p. (1931) 4,171. 

Bida, t., N. Nigeria, W. Africa ; p. 10,000. 

Bidar, t„ Hyderabad, India; metal mnf. ; v. 

: 16,198, 

Bidassoa, It., on Spanish-French frontier. 
Biddeford, a, Maine, U.S,A. ; cotton mnf. ; re, 
sort; p. ( 1950) 20,836. 

Biddulph, urb. dist, Stafford, Eng.; nr. Leek; 

coal, iron; p. (1351) 10,893. 

Bideford, nmn. bur., N. Devon, Eng. ; on B. 

Torridge; ropes, sails; p. (195 i) 10,100, 
Biebricil, t., Germany:; : on Kbiue : dyes: p. 
19,504. ■ ■ 

Biel (Bienne), i,,: Bertie, Switzerland ; ,■ watches ; 
p, 47,2tvi. 

Blelawa, t., S, Poland; textiles; p. 20,116. 
Bielaya-Tserkov, t„ Ukraine, U.S.S.B. ; on trib. 
of Dnieper B. ; fairs, tr. in cattle, beer, grain ; 
p. 54,000. . 

Bielefeld, i.. North Itlilne-Westphalia, Germany ; 
ch. centre of linen industry ; machinery ; 
p. (1946) 182,276. ... . ( 

Bislgorod, U.S.S.B.: on E. Boueta. 

Biella, (., Novara, Italy ; textiles ; p. 23,210, 
Bielopol, f,, Ukraine, U.S.S.B. : brandy. 

Biolsko, t., Poland ; woollens, linen, metal, ehem. : 
■■ p ,26,725, ' 

Bien-hoa, nr. Saigon, Tndo-Ohina; p. 5,000. 
Bienne, L., N.B. Neuehatel, Switzerland. 

Bierley, par., W,. Biding, Yorks, Eng. i coal, 
iron ; p. 16.000. 

Bies-Bosch, marshy L., between N. Brabant and 
Si Holland, Netherlands. 

Big Black, R., trib. of Mississippi, U.S.A. 

Big Bone Dick, locality, N. Ky„ U.S.A. ; E. of 
Ohio 11. ; deposit of fossil mammoth. 

Biggar, -"burgh, Lanark, Scot, ; * In S, Uplands, 
10 m. S.'E,: of: Lanark ; in (1051) 1,437. ...... 

s Biggarsberg, ’mint.. Natal, 8. Africa; branch of 
the Drakensberjf, highest point, Indimicni, 

: 7,200 ft. 

Biggleswade, urb. (list., Beds, Eng.; in valley of 
It. Ouse. 0 in. 8J5. of Bedford ; centre of frttif- 
.? growing and: mkti gardeiung dist. ; p. dfeli - 
7,280. 

Big Horn Mtns., W.vo. and Mont., U.S.A. ; Itoekies ; ■ 
highest alt., 12,000 ft. 

Big Horn, It., Wyo,, U.S.A. ; trib, of Yellinv- 
Htone It. 

Bihab, t., Jugoslavia ; on it. Una; p. 8,336. 

Bihar, state, Indian Union; a. 70.363 su. m.; 
cap. Patna tg.u.K ch. river, Ganges; agr. : 
rice, wheat, maize, sugar-cane, tobacco, oil- 
seeds ; minerals ; coal, iron, mica ; industries t 
iron and steel; p. (10515 40,218,910. 

Bih6, dist, Angola (Port. W. Africa). ,v •: 

Bihor Mtns., Itomania. 

Biisk, c„ Siberia, U.S.S.B. ; p. (1930) 80,190, 
Bijapur, t. Bombay, India; cotton; ruins; 
p. 25, 000. 

Bijawar, sL , central India; a, 973 su. in.; lumber, 
barley, iron ore ; p. 112 . 000 . ■ 

Bijawar, cap, of Bijawar st., India; p, 0,000. 1 
Bijeljirsa, f.. Jug. siavia ; t,. 13,830. 

Bijnore, f„ Uttar Pradesh, India; p, 27,990. 
Bikaner, st., now part of Bajastlun Union, India ; 
woollens, carpets; a. 23,181 sa, in.; i>, (1941) 
1,292.93b. 

Bikaner, t,, cap. of Bikaner St,, India; p. (1011) 
127,220. 



Bikini, atoll. Pacific Ocean; scene of atomic- 
homi) tests. 

Bilaspur, L, India; silks, cottons ; p. 122,000. 
Bilbao, spt., N. Spain: cap. Basque prov. of 
Viseaya; formerly famous for rapier making ; 
iron ore, smelting ; p. 306,001. 

Bilecik, t„ Turkey, p. 4,601. 

Bilina. c., Bohemia, Czechoslovakia : vat. pi., 
mineral springs : p. 10,00$. 

Billabcng, It., N.S.W., Australia. 

Billerica?, mm. bor., Essex. Eng. ; p. (1951) 
43,Oi}2 . 

Billinge and Winstanley, urb. dist., Lancs. Eng. : 
p. (1951) 0,157. 

Billingham, t., urb. t list., Durham, Eng.; on N. 

of Tees estuary ; chemicals ; p. (1951) 23,914. 
Billings, t„ Montana, U.S.A. ; cattle-raising, 
wool; p. (1950) 31,834. 

Billingsgate, London, Eng.: old river-gate and 
wharf, now chief fish inkt. of England. 

Billiton (Belitung) L, Indonesia : tin. 

Bilma, oasis, Fr. NV. Africa; p. 1,090. 

Bilosi, t, Missouri, U.S.A. ; fishing. 

Bilsen, Belgium; p. 4.946. 

Bilston, mun. bor., Stafford, Eng.; coal and iron 
engineering; p. (1951) 33,404. 

Bima, t„ Sumbawa. Indonesia. 

Bimlipatam, t., Madras, India. 

Binab, t., Azerbaijan, I’ersia ; nr. L. Urmia. 
Binalbagan, mun., Philippine Is.; sugar; p. 
18,112. 

Binalonam, t., Luzon, Philippine Is. ; road centre ; 
p. 15,37(5. 

Bhran, i., Luzon, Philippines; rice. 

Binangoaan, Luzon, Philippine Is.; building 
stone : p. 10,588. 

Binche, t„ Belgium ; laces and other factories; 
Binsierbango, i.. Queensland, Australia, 

Bingara, 5., N.S.W.. Australia; wool, wheat, 
cattle. , 

Bingen, t . , Germany ; bn Bliine K. : at S, entrance 
to Rhine gorge ; wine ; beautiful scenery ; 
p. 16,500. 

Bmgarville, apt.. Ivory Coast, Fr. W. Africa. 
Bingham; Canyon, i» .H. Utah; U.S.A. ; copper, 
silver, gold, lead ; p, (1950) 2,569. 

Binghamton, N.V., U.S.A. ; on Susquehanna E.; 

boot factories ; p. (19505 89,674. 

Binkley, urb, dBW»*.-';WJEL'- Yorks, Eng.; on, E. 
Aire, 16 m. K.W. of Leeds ; textiles ; mkt. t. ; 
p. (1051) 21,506. 

Bingoi-dagr, mins,, Turitey; :S. ; of Erzurum': 

highest peak 12,310 ft. W* )■ v 

Binh-Dinh, t., Indo-Ohina, 

Bintang I., largest island of the Hiouw Archi- 
pelago, Indonesia ; isauxite. 

Bio-Bio, R., Chile; rises in Andes, flows K.W. 

to Pac. Oc. at Taleahuano : length 3U0 in. 
Bia-Bio, prov,, Chile; cap. Los Angeles: a. 

4,342 SU. m. ; p. (1940) 127,812. 

Birbhimi, dist., India; cap. Surf; healthy 
climate ; rice, sugar; mnfs, silk, cotton; 
a. 3,752 scj. m, ; p. 847,000. 

Birchington, t„ Kent, Eng. 

Birdsboro, bor., Penns., U.S.A. ; on Schuylkill It. ; 

coal, steel; p. (1950) 3,153. 

Birdtun, fe, N; Terr., Australia; on rly., 300 m; 

S. of Darwin: cattle. Qdi, 

Birjand, (., Persia p. 25,000. 

Birkenleid, (., Germany: n. 2.325. 

Birkenhead, co. bor., Cheshire, Eng.; on E. 

; IMersay, opp. Liverpool; docks, shipbuilding, 
machinery, flour milling; 1 p. (1951) I4Si3S2;i 
Birket El Qarrm, “Lake of the Horns,” Fayum, 
Egypt, K.E. Africa. 

Birmingham, m. bor., Warwick, Eng,; industrial 
cap. Midlands ; famous for its metal mnfs. ; 
motors and cycles, plastics; unlv., eath,, town 
hall; p. (19515 1,112,340. 

Birmingham, t. cap., Alabama, U.S.A. ; coal, 
iron, cotton ; p. (1950), 326,037. 

Birmingham, 1 team U.S.A. ; p. 11,198. 
Birnam, til., Perth, Scot, ; location of Birnam 
Wood — Macbeth ; former royal forest. 

Bimi t, Fr W. Africa, Niger; p. ,000. 
Birobidzhan, t, U.S.S.R. ; p. 33,000. . 

Birr, mU, t„ mb. (list., Offaly, Ireland; on Little 
Brosna B. ; fanning: observatory; p. (1940) 
3,225. 

Birsk, U.S.S.E., p. 10,000. r 

Birtle, t, Manitoba, Canada; p. 677. 

Bisbee. t., Arizona, U.S.A. ; very rich .copper 
! deposits, gold, silver, lead: p. (1950) 3,801. 
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Biscay, see Vizcaya. 

Biscay, Bay of, stonily area of the Atlantic, \V. Of 
Franco and 3$, of Spain, extending from Ushaiit 
to Cape Ortegal ; the Roman Sinus Aquitauicus ; 

: heavy seas. •: .»,■ 

Biseeglie, t, spt. ; Apulia, Italy ; on E. cst. 22 m. 

N.VV. of Bari ; fishing; p . 31,477. 

Blschheim, (. Bas-Ithin, France; N.W. sub. 
of .Strasbourg.. ■■■ 

Bisehoffl, Mt., o., Tasmania, Australia ; tin. 
Bischoiswerda, t„ E. Germany. 

BisehwiUer, t„ Bas-Ithin, France ; hops; pi 
(1940) 8.142. 

Bishop, t,. Cal., U.S.A. ; cattle, tungsten, p. 
1,430. 

Bishop Auckland, urb. dist., Durham, Eng.; 
contains palace of Bishop of Durham ; coal, 
iron; p. (1951) 88,350. 

Bishop Rock, isolated rock, lighthouse, SciUy Is,, 
36 m. S.W, of Land’s End, Cornwall ; recognised 
internationally as E. end of trans-Atlantic 
ocean crossing. ■ ■ . ■ 

Bishop’s Castle, miin. bor., Salop, Eng, ; p, (1051) 
1,231. A 

Bishop’s Stortford, mkt. t., urb. dist,, Herts, Eng., 
on Stort It, ; grain ; p. (1951) 12.772. : 
Bishop’s Waltham, par., Hants, Eng. ; bricks. 
Bishop Wearmouth, t, Durham ; mnfs. 

Biskra, t„ Algeria, N, Africa ; olives, dates; 

; winter resort; p. 36,347. 

Bisley, t., Gloucester, Eng. ; nr. Stroud ; source of 
It. Thames. 

Bismarck, cap. c„ N. Dakota, U.S.A.; on Mis- 
souri It. ; p. (1950) 18,040. 

Bismarck Arch., three large and several small 
•l islands off Hew Guinea, formerly German, how 
Australian Trust Terr.; total native p, (1041) 
142,332. 

Bissagos Is., off W. Africa, Port Guinea: ch. t.. 
Bolama. ■ 

Bissao,i.. spt.. Port Guinea ; p. 5.000, 

Bistrita, Romania ; p. 15,801. 

Bitburg, f„ Germany ; p, 8,200. 

Bitche, t„ Alsace, France; r> .3,488. ' 

Bitetto, t„ sm. spt., Apulia, Italy; on E. cst. 

5 m. N.W. of Bari; fishing. 

Bitlis, 11. , Turkey: p. (1945) 74,449. 

Bitlis, t., Turkey; minerals, Armenian massacre; 

r>. 10,779. ■ 

Bitolj (Monastir), t„ Jugoslavia ; many mosques, 
military H.Q., great tr. in corn, grain, flour, 
.hides, and wooden stuffs; tanning, carpets ; 
P. (1948) 31.131. 

Bitonto, t„ Apulia, on E. cst. 7 hi. K.W. of Bari ; 

. Italy ; olive oil, wine; tine oath..; p. 20,731. 
Bitterieid, t„ Germany ; mftg. ; p. 24,000. 
Bitteriontein, t., O. Of Good Hope, S; Africa. < 

Bitter Lakes, Isthmus of Suez, Egypt; utilised 
by Suez Canal. . 

Bitterroot, mtns., U.S.A. ; range of the Rockies, 

. highest point Ajax Mtn., 10,900 ft. ; rly. tunnel 
: 2 m. long. 'Mtv ' v M'vbri -Up 
Bitton, t., Gloucester, Eng. ; mining. 

Biwa, L., Japan; a. 180 ecu an; 330 ft. above 
sea-level ; 300 ft. deep ; connected by canal 
with Osaka. 

Biyala, (..Gharbiya prov.; Lower Egypt; N.E, 
Africa ; rice, millet, cotton ; p. 16,000. 

Bizerta, spt.. Tunisia, N. Africa; the ancient 
Hippo Earltus; fishing; p. (1946) 39,327, 
mainly Arabs. 

Bizet, commune, N.E. Algeria ; p. 10,845. 

Bjelovar, (., Jugoslavia; p. 13,147. 

Bjdmborg, see Pori. 

Blaauw B. Mtns., Transvaal, S. Africa. 4.) 

Blaavands Huk, Denmark ; nr. Esbjerg. 

Black Belt, area on coastlands of Miss, and Ala., 
U.S.A. ; black soil prairie land, good for cotton. 
Black Bluff, mtn., N. Tasmania, Australia. 
Blackburn, co. bor., Lancs, Eng. ; cotton mftg. ; 
p. (1051) 111,217. 

Black Country, Eng., Midlands; formerly impt. 
iron- working and coal-mining district round 
the Birmingham area. - 
Biackdovm Hills, Devon, Eng. 

Black Forest, mtns., Germany; resort, forests, 
a. 1,844 sri. m. ; highest peak Feldberg, alt. 
4.693 ft, 

Black Gang Chine, picturesque ravine on S. 

Coast, Isle of Wight, Eng,. 

Black Hawk, mining t„ Rocky. Mtns., Colorado, 

' U.S.A. 

• Black Head, O., Galway Bay, Clare, Ireland, 



Blaydoa, urb, dist.., Durham, ling.; coal-mining; 
p. (1951) 30,791. 

Blekinge, co., Sweden; a. 1,173 sq. m . ; p. (1847} 
14-1,7 HO. 

Blenheim, 6ew\. S.I., New Zealand; fruit. 

Biesstagton, mkt, t, Wicklow, Ireland. 

Bletchley, urb. dist., Bucks, Eng,; rly junction ; 
V. mm 10,916. 

Blida, (., Algeria, N. Africa ; flour, citrus fruits ; 
p. (1947 ) 63,600. 

Bloemfontein, t., cap., O.F.S., S. Africa; cattle 
centre: p. (1951) 109,130. 

Slots, c„ Loire-et-Cher, France; on Loire; 30 r«. 
S.W. of Orleans ; chateau ; wines ; p. (1946) 
26,774. 

Blood R., Natal, S. Africa. 

Bloody-Foreland, 01, Donegal, N.W. Ireland. 

Bloomfield, <„Ind., U;8.A. ; grain, lumber, cattle ; 
p. (1850) 49,307. 

Bloomfield, t, N.J., U.S.A.; p. (1950) 49,367. 

Bloomington, i.. Ill,, D.S.A. ; coal, motor ears; 
1». (1950) 34,163. 

Bloomington, t„ Ind„ U.S.4. : furniture; p. 
(1950) 28,163. 

Bioomsijuyg, t„ Pa., U.S.A. ; iron ; r>. <1950} 
10,633 . 

Blorca, t„ Java, Indonesia ; teak : p. 18,451. 

Blossburg, t., N. Penns., U.S.A.; coal, iron; 
P, 1.935. 

Bludena, t., Austria; p, 8,000. 

BluefieW, L, W. Va., U.S.A. ; coal, iron, lime- 
stone, steel foundries, silica, lumber; p. (1850) 
21,506. 

Blueflelds, It. in Nicaragua, Central America. 

Bluefields, i., Nicaragua; on E. cst,; p. (1047) 
20,278. ' mi i 

Blue Grass, dist., Ky„ U.S.A. , area where blue 
grass abundant; horse breeding. 

Blue Mountains, chain in N.S.W., Australia : 
highest peak 4,100 ft. 

Blue Mountains, t., N.8.W., Australia; tourist 
centre: p. (1947) 21,316. . 

Blue Mountains. Jamaica, W. Indies. 

Blue Nile (Bahx-si-Azrek), 11,. rising in tablelands 

. . of Ethiopia, joins the White Nile at Khartoum ; 
its seasonal flooding provides the bulk of water 
for irrigation in Auglo-Egyptian Sudan and 
Egypt. 

Blue Nile, vrov.. Anglo-Egyptian Sudan ; a. 54,577 
sq. in. : cap. Wad Medani, Iq.v .) ; p. (1947) 
1,465.400. 

Blue Point, Long L, U.S.A. ; oysters. 

Blue Ridge Mins., U.S.A.; most 15. ridge of 
Appalachian Mt.ns. in Virginia and N. Carolina. 

Bluff, t„ S.I., New Zealand ; p. 2,000, 

Bluff Harbour, S.I., New Zealand. 

Bluffton, t„ Iiu!.. U.S.A.; farm implements, 
lumber : p. (1950) WW. 

Biumenau, t.. Brazil ; butter, sugar ; p. 38,000. 

Blumenihal, t„ Hanover, Germany ; on R. Weser; 
mdusti. ; p. 12.761. • 

Blytb, spt. mull, bar., Northumberland, Eng.;: 
exports coal; sldpbuilding; p. (1051) 34,742. 

Blytheville, t„ Ark., U.S.A.; . tr„ centre for- agr, 
rtgion; p. (lit. 1 It. 

Blythswood, t., C, of Good Hope, 8. Africa. 

Boa Vista, t., cap. Bio Branco terr., Brazil; p. 

I, 398. ' ' 

Bobadifla, t, fi. Spain ; N. of Malaga, 

Bobbili, t,, India ; p, 10.000. 

Bobo-Bioulasso, chi t, Upper Volta, Ivory Coast. 

: Fr. W. Africa: terminus Abidjan -Niger rl.v. ; 
cotton, kapok, wax ; p .24,500. ' 

Bobrawa, li.. tower Silesia; W. Poland; trlb. of 

II, Oder; length 3 5Sm. 

Bobxek Karb, t„ Poland; coal, coke; steel, am- 
monia ; p. 22,095. 

Bobrinets, t„ Ukraine, U.S.S.K. : tobacco fac- 
tories; p. 10,000. 

Bobruisk, • fortress, t. U.S.S.K. ; on R. Berezina; 
flour, P. (1930) 84.107. 

Bacas del ’Soto, vrou,, Panama; cap. B. del.®.; 
p. 0,949. 

Boehetta, La, pass. Liguria, Italy ; used by main 
routes across Ligurian Apennines from Genoa 
to Lombardy Plain. 

Bocbolt, t„ Gemiany ; ijnstfiMnery,' woollens ; 
p. 38,441. 

Bochum, t„ N. Rhine-Westpbalia. Germany ; 
11 m. W, of Dortmund ; centn of f-i -cl irsdn.,- 
try ; coal and iron ; p. (1946) 246,477. 

'Bodaibo, t., Irkutsk region, U.S.B.R. ; N.I5. of L. 
Baikal; gold. , 


■BLa"BO0.; : : V-:t 

Blackhead, 0„ on N. entrance to Belfast Lough, 
N. Ireland; lighthouse, 

Blackhaath, open common, S.B. London, Eng. ; 
a. 267 acres . 

Black Hills, mtng,, between S.D. and. Wyo., 
U.S.A. ; highest, Horney Peak, alt. 7,240 ft. 

Black Isle, veh„ between Cromarty and Beauly 
Firths, Boss and Cromarty, Scot.; asr., 
fisheries, quarrying ; a. 240 sq. m. 

Black Lake, S. Quebec, Canada; asbestos 
mines; p. 2,270. 

Blackley, t„ S.W. Lancs, Eng. ; N. sub. of Man- 
chester : dye wks. 

Black Mountain, t„ N.C., U.S.A. ; resort. 

Black Mtns., range of Appalachians, U.S.A. ; 

. Mt. Mitchell, alt. 6.6S4 ft. 

Black Mtns., range, Brecknock, S. Wales; highest 
peak, Brecknock Van, alt. 2,631 ft. 

Blackpool, co. bor., seaside resort. Lanes. Eug. 
on cst, of Fylde dist. ; p. (1951) 147,131. 

Black Prairie, reman, Texas. U.S.A. : extends 
350 m. S.W. from Ouochita Mtns. to Austin; 
contains very fertile Black Waxy and Grande 
Prairie sub-regions devoted almost entirely to 
cotton growing; ch. ts., Dallas, Fort Worth, 
Austin ; a. 30,000 sq. m. 

Black River Fails, Wis., U.S.A.; lumber, 
flour, dairying, poultry. ! v.: 

Biaekroclc, Ireland ; sub. 4 m. from Dublin, 

Blaekrod, urb. diet., Lancs. Eng.; nr. Chorley; 
p. (1051) 3.151. 

Black Sea, inland sea between Russia aud Turkey ; 
740 in. Jong, 390 broad; receives waters of 
Danube, Dnieper, Dniester, Don, Bust, and 
other rivers; communicates with Mediter- 
ranean by Strait of Bosporus, Sea of Marmara, 
and Dardanelles. 

Blacksod Bay, coast of Mayo, Ireland. 

Blackstone, t„ Mass,, U.S.A. ; textiles; p. (1950) 
4,968. 

Blackstone, t., Va., U.S.A.; tobacco inlet.: p. 
(1950; 3,536. . : . . 

Black Volta, R., Fr. W. Africa and Gold Coast ; 
rises in Fufa Jailon Plateau, iiows E. S. and E. 
into R. Volta ; length, over 800 m. 

Black Warrior, R., Ala., U.S.A.; flows through 
coalfields ; navigable ; water power. 

Blaekwater, R„ Hants and Essex, Eng. 

Blaekwater, It., Ireland ; three of this name. 

Biaokwater, R., U.S.A. (Mont., Ida., and Va.). 

Black Waxy, see Black Prairie. 

Blackwell, c., Okla„ U.S.A. ; gas, oil, wells," re- 
fining, zinc smelting; meat packing; p. 
(1950) 9 . 199 . 

Blaenavon, t„ urb. dist., Monmouth, Eng.; 
mining : p. (1951) 9.777. 

Blagoveshchensk, t.. Eastern Siberia, U.S.S.K. : 
on R. Amur; flour mills; cattle, wheat; 
p. (1939) 58.761. " ■ A- Li-".:.- -A '■ 

Bltun, t„ France, p. 5,880. ' 

Blair-Athoil, par;, Perth, Scot.; tourist resort: 
p. (1951) 1,868. 

I Blairgowrie and Rattray, burgh, Perth, Scot.: 
| at foot of Scot, Highlands, 18 m. N.E. of Perth ; 

fruit; linen; p. (1951 ) 5,383. 
f.‘? Blalrmore, {., Alberta, W. Canada; on Canadian 
Pacific Rly., 160 in. S.W. of Medicine Hat. at 
approach to Crow’s Nest Pass; coal-mining 
centre on Alberta Coalfield, 

Blairsville, t, Penns., U.S.A. ; p. (1950) 5,002. 

Blakely, t., Ga., U.S.A, ; peanuts, lumber, 
turpentine; p. G95Q) 3,234. 

Blanc, Mt., France ; highest peak of Alps ; alt. 
i . 15 782 ft ; -■ 

Blanca Pk., Col., U.S.A. ; alt. 14.390 ft. 

Blanche Bay, on N.E. coast of New Britain, 
Bismark Axch. ; inner part site of Bahaul. 

Blanchester, <„ Ohio, U.S.A. ; textiles, pumps; 
p. 1,785, 

Blanco, L» <3. of Good Hope, S, Africa. 

Blandtord, or Blandford Forum, mkt. t., mutt, bar., 
Dorset. Eng. : p, (1951) 3,663. 

Blanoau Ffestiniog, se.“ Ffestiniog. 

Blanes, spt„ Spain ; N.E. of Barcelona. 

. : Blankenberghe, sM„ N. Belgium; seaside resort; 
», 8M4, - 

: Blankenheka, i.. Germany; p. 5,000. 

SiBJ Bisntyre, t.„ Nyasaland, Brit. E. Africa ; linked by 
rly. to Beira ; p. (inc. 600 whites) 3,591. 

Biantyre, Par., Lanark, Scot. ; birthplace: of -Dr. 
Livingstone; coal; », (1951) 17,766. 

Blarney, ill., 4 m. K.W. Cork, Ireland ; eastle and 
Blarney s tone. 
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Bodeie, area, French, W. Africa ; cotton, tobacco, 
forage grasses. 

Eodcu, t„ Sweden ; on Lulea 1?,., p. 6,800. 

Boden ;3ee, see Constance, L, 

Bodmin, mun. hor„ co. t„ Cornwall, Eng. ; on SUV. 

flank of Bodmin Moor: p. (1951) 6.058. 
Bodmin Moor, upland, N.E. Cornwall, Eng.: 
granite quarries, kaolin; lower slopes culti- 
vated, higher slopes used for sheep pastures; 
average alt. 1,000 ft., highest point. Brown 
Willy, alt. 3,375 ft. 

Bodo, apt-, Norway; within Arctic Circle at 
entrance to Saltan Fjord ; Ashing; p .6,174. 
Boeleleng, apt., Bali, Indonesia; rice; harbour 
unsafe during monsoon, 

Bcaotia and Attica, prow., Greece; a. 2,181 sq. 
111.; P. (1940) 1,380,219. 

Bogalusa, i„ Louisiana, U.S.A.; p. (1950) 17,798. 
Bogeufels, L, S.W. Africa; diamonds. 

Bognor Regis, t., urb. dist,, Sussex, Eng, ; seaside 
resort; p. (1951) 26,624. 

Bognor, t., Java, Indonesia; p. 65,431. 

Bogota, cap., Hep. of Colombia, S. America; 
eath., museum, univ. ; mnfs. soap, cloth, 
cordage ; p, (194V) 482,480. 

Bogovodsk, t, U.S.S.It. ; ' 35 in. E. of Moscow; 

textiles, chemicals ; p. 85,000, 

Eohain, t., France : p. 6,475. 

Bohemia, former W. prov. of Czechoslovakia; 
abolished 1948 ; plateau girdled by mountains ; 
drained by It. Elbe; agr. : wheat, rye, hops, 
flax, sugar beet; minerals: lignite, graphite; 
mnfs. textiles, sugar, pottery, machinery, 
boots ; cap. Prague ; a. 20,101 sq. m. ; p. (104V) 
5,627,181. 

BShsner Wald (Bohemian Forest) Mtns., forested 
range between Czechoslovakia and Bavaria; 
150 m, long ; highest points : Aher, alt. 4,848 
ft., Eachelberg, alt. 4.743 ft. 

Bohol, X., Philippines ; 1,492 sq.m. 

Bohotle, t. Brit. Somaliland, Africa ; p .1,060. 
Boiro, commune. La Coruna, Spain; cattle; 

Ashing, sardine canning ; p. 11,668. 

Boise. City, t, cap. Idaho, U.S.A. ; silver,’ hot 
sittings ; p. (1030) 84,393. 

Boise, 11., Idaho, U.S.A, 

Boissevain, t., Manitoba. Canada ; P. 886. 

Bolssy, t„ France; nr. Paris. 

Bojador, C’., itlo de Oro, Africa, 

Bokhara, f„ Uzbekistan, U.S.S.B, ; trading 
centre; p. (1939) 50,882. 

Bokn Fjord, Norway ; N. of Stavanger, 35 m. long, 
10-15 m. wide. 

Boksburg, t., Transvaal, S. Africa; gold, coal; 

P. (1946) (inc. 20,527 whites) 53,419, 

Bolama, apt., Port, Guinea ; p. -1,000. . 

Bolan Pass, Baluchistan, Pakistan : pass from 
Pakistan to Afghanistan ; summit 5,900 ft. 
Bolbec, t., Seine-Inf., France; 12 m,E. of Lc 
Havre : p. 10.779, 

Boleslawtiec (Bunalau), t„ Lower Silesia, Poland ; 

on the Bobrawa E., p. 21,948. 

Bolgrad, t., U.S.8.K. ; com; p .10,000. 

Bolivar, t., Argentina ; p. 10, 0U0, 

Bolivar, terr., Colombia, S. America, cap. Car- 
tagena; a. 22.981 sq, m. : p, (1947) 968,280 
(mainly whiter;). 

Bolivar, prov., Ecuador, S. America: earn Guar- 
ando ; a, 1,150 k<i, m. ; p. (1938) 90,800. 
Bolivar, at., Venezuela; eh. t., Cnidad Bolivar ; a. 

91.868 sq. m. ; p. 0941) 94,523. 

Bolivia, inland rep., 8, America, bounded by Brazil, 
Paraguay, Argentina, Chile and Peru; cap. 
nominally Sucre, actual administrative head- 
quarters La Paz; plateau, mountains; Boliv. 
Andes; volcanoes; L. Titicaca, Poope, drained 
by tribe. of Amazon : climate varies with eleva- 
tion; monkeys. Jaguars; forests; savannahs; 
agr. : maize, wheat, cocoa, fruits, rubber ; 
pustora' t 1 1 i. llama, vicuna ; 

minerals; silver, tin, copper, zinc, lead; 
language Spanish ; a. 514,155 sq.m.; p. (1947) 
; ,7b • 00 ' 

Boikhov, i.. U.S.S.B.; monastery; impt. indus- 
tries; p . 10 , 000 , 

Boliiugton, l., urb. dist., Cheshire, Eng.; nr. 

Macclesileid, silk: p. (1951) 5,313. 

Bolobo, f ., Belg. Congo, Africa on 14. Ubaiigi. 
Bologna, ancient, Emilia, N. Italy : on N. fiattk 
of Apennines ; impt. route centre commanding 
road (over Fata Pass) and riy. (through 
Apenuine Tunnel) across Apennines to Florence ; 
nrnfs. -sugar, macaroni ; i>. (l 242 } 829,964. 
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Bologna, prov., Italy : a. 1,465 so. m. : p. 687,700. 

Bologoye, t.. U.S.S.B. ; depot and impt. junction 
on the Leningrad and Moscow Ely ; p. 10,000, 

Bolonchen, t., Campeche, Mexico. 

Bolsena, L„ Latiimi region. Italy; occupies fee. 
extinct volcanic crater in 8. of Tuscan Hills ; 

а. (approx.) 50 sq. in. 

Bolson do Manimi, I. , Sierra Majada, Mexico. 

Bolsover, urb. dist, Derby, Eng. ; limestone, coal ; 
P. (1951) 10,815. 

Bolsward, t., Netherlands; cheese, butter; p. 

б. 831. -c 

Bolt Hd., headland, Devon, Eng. ; alt, 430 ft. 

Bolton, co, bar., Lancs, Eng, ; cotton, iron, coal, 
chemicals ; p. (1951) 167,162. 

Bolton Abbey, W,R. Yorks, Eng. ; famous mined 
abbey. 

Bolu, il„ Turkey: t. in Asia Minor; in ancient 
state of Bitkynia; at Hiia, S. of the t., are 
warnunedicinal springs ; n. (1945) 277,825. 

Bolus Head, C. Kerry, Ireland. 

Boizauo, t., Venetia Tridentina, Italy ; OR B, 
Isareo at S. approach to Brenner Pass ; resort ; 

: P. 73,652. 

Boma, former cap., Belg. Congo, Africa, ». 10,889. 

Bombay, state, India ; ch. physical features : W. 
Ghats, Satpura Range ; rivers : Indus, Narbada, 
Tapti ; agr, : cotton ; industries : carpets, silks, 
brass; hydro-electric power, W. Ghats, a, 
115,570 sq. ra.; P. (1951) 35,943,559. 

Bombay, apt. , cap. state Bombay, India ; harbour, 
docks, riy. centre; mnfs. : cottons, metals, 
dyeing, tanning ; p. (1941) 1.489,883. 

Boinmes, t., Gironde, France ; wine. . , , 

Bomuak, t., Chita Region, U.S.S.R.; on 8. eloixw 
of Stanovoi Mtns,, in valley of R. Aeya ; centre 
of alluvial gold workings, 

Bon, 0., Tunisia. 

Bona, see B6ne. 

Bonaca I., Honduras, Central America; in 
Caribbean Sea. 

Bonaire I., Netherlands W. Indies : located off N, 
coast of Venezuela; goat rearing: scantily 
populated, 

Bonavlsta, t., Newfoundland, Canada : p, 4,200. 

Bonavista Bay, Newfomidland. Canada. 

Bonduku, t., Fr, W. Africa; N. of Gold Coast; 
hnpt. trading stn. : p .1,000. 

Bondy, commune. France ; N.E. sub. of Paris ; 
brewing, chemicals ; p. (1940) 20.589. 

Bdne, apt., Algeria; 280 m. E. of, Algiers; fertile 
plain ; exports phosphates, sheep, esparto grass ; 
p. (1947) 82.400, 

Bo’ness, apt,, burgh, W. Lothian, Scot.; on Firth 
of .Forth, 4 m, E. of Grangemouth : shipping, 
iron, bricks; p. (1951) 9,949. 

Bonfim, i., Brazil, S. America ; p. 7,269, 

Bonham, f., Texas, U.S.A. ; cotton; p. (I960) 
7,049. 

Bonhill, par., Dunbarton, Scot. ; dyeing l V ■ 

. (1951) 16,338. 

Bonifacio, apt. fort., Corsica, France; opposite 
Sardinia, on Strait of Bonifacio ; cork-cutting 
industry, olive oil ; p. 8,628. 

Bonin Is., Paciilc Ocean ; 20 islands, volcanic, 

Bonn, t, Germany ; at confluence of Rs.Sieg and 
Rhine; univ.; stoneware; seat of W, German 
parliament; p. (1948) 101,000. . . 

Bonne Terre, c., E. Mo., U.S.A,; lead, mines; 
p. 3,730. 

Bonneville Dam, Ore., Wash., U.S.A.: 'across E.: 
Columbia 40 m. above Portland (Ore.); pro- 
vides irrigation to valleys in Columbia-Bnafee 
Plateau ; lge. hydro-electric power-station ; 
locks permit navigation from Portland up 
middle courses of Columbia and Snake M, 

Bonneville Salt Flats, Utah. U.S.A,; remains of 
ancient lake; world automobile speed tests, 
1937-47. 

Bonny, S. Nigeria, Brit. W. Africa; at; mouth 
of It. Bonny, Bight of Biafra. 

Bonnyrigg and Lasswade, buroh, . Midlothian, 
Scot.; 7 m. 8.E. of Edinburgh; paper,. coal; 
p. (1953 ) 5,434. . 

Bonthe, t„ Sierra Leone, Brit. W. Africa; p. 
4,404. 

.Boom, t„ Belgium : bricks, tanning, brewing. 

Boonah, t. Queensland, Australia ; dairying. 

Boone, t.. Iowa, U.S.A.; coal; p. (3D5o.» 12,164. 

Booneville, c.,W. Ark., U.S.A, ; lumber and rot ton 
mills ; tuberculosis sanatorium ; p. 2,324. 

Boonfon, t. N.J., U.S.A. ; agr. and industl. centre ; 
p. (1950) 7,163. 
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Bosnia, and Heroego'rtao, federal unit , Jugoslavia ; 
formerly part of Austria; cap. Sarajevo; 
mountainous, forested, fertile valleys; .agr,: 
tobacco, cereals, fruit; cattle, sheep, pigs; 
a. 10.708 sq. m. ; p. (1948) 2.561 J)61. 

Bosporus or Strait of Constantinople, between 
Black Sea and Sea of Marmara. 

Boston, t., rmn, bar., Holland, Lines, Eng.; 
on It. Witham. 4 m. from the Wash ; Ashing ; 
sail-cloth; p. (1951) 34,453. 

Boston, spt. c„ cap. Mass.. U.S.A. ; univ.. mas.; 
line harbour; 2nd Atlantic port; industries: 
printing, textiles, boots; railway centre; p. 
(1950) 801.444. 

Bosvrortlx or Market Bosworth, Leics., Eng. ; 
battle between Richard III and Henry VII, 
14S5. 

Botany Bay, N.S.W., Australia ; on E. cat., 10 in. 
K. of Sydney; resort; first settled by British in 
1787 ; old penal colony. 

Bothnia, G. ot, N. of Baitie : between Finland and 
Sweden, breadth about 100 m, 

Bothwell, par.. Lanark, Scot.; coal, iron; p. 
(1951) 63,185. 

Botosani, f„ N. Moldavia. Romania ; rich pastoral 
country; flour milling ; p. (194 1)89,145, 

Bottrop, t., Westphalia, Germany; coal, coke; 
P.77.315, 

Botucatu, t., Brazil ; p. 19,758. 

Botwood, t., Newfoundland, Canada ; on Notre 
Dame Bay ; p. 2,744. 

Bouehes-du-Rhone, prosperous dep., S. Franco; 
cap. Marseilles ; cereals, olives, vines ; pottery, 
silk : a. 2,025 sq. m. ; p. <19461 971, 935. 

Bougainville I., Salomon Is,, Rae. Oe.; a. 3,880 
SO 111. ; P. (1911) 50,806. 

Bougainville, jutting into Timor Sea, W. 
Australia. 

Bougie, spt.. dep. Constantine. Algeria; 3mpt. 
trade centre; exports wool, hides; p. (1947) 
32.600. 

Bouillon, t„ Ardennes, Belgium ; p. 2,835. 

Boulder, l,. West Australia; goldmining ; p. 
(1047) 6.463. 

Bouider, (., Col.. U.S.A. ; gold- and silvermining 
dist. ; univ. ; p. (1050) 19.909. 

Boulder City, l„ Nevada, U.S.A.; near Great 
Boulder Ham, great engineering project; r>. 
(1050) 3,903. 

Boulogno-Billancourt, S.W. sub. of Paris. France : 
p. (1940) 70,410. 

Boulogue-sur-Mer, spt.. Pas do Calais, France; 
resort; fishing; cement; chocolates; channel 
ferry ; p. (1940) 34,885, 

Boundary, t., Yukon, Canada. 

Bound Broolc, bor., N. J., U.S.A. ; paints, chemicals, 
asbestos, clothing; p. (1050) 8,374. 

Bountiful, t„ Utah. U.S.A. ; mkt. gardens, fruit, 
especiall}- cherries; irrigation necessary; i>. 
(1050) 6.004. 

Bounty I., New Zealand, S. Pac. Oc. 

Bourbon l’Archambault, (., France. 

Bourbonnais, old proa., France. 

Bourbonne-es-Bains, (.. France ; mineral springs ; 
p .2,831. 

Bourg-en-Brosse, t„ cap., Ain dep., France; 
copper goods, pottery; p. (1946) 25,944. 

Bourges, t., cap.. Cher dep.. France ; oath. : 
browing, cutlery, machinery, aircraft; p. 
( 1040 ) 61,040. 

Bourget, L., Savoy, France. 

Bourg-Madame, vil., France ; on Fraiieo-Spanfsh 
border; international bridge. 

Bourgoin, t,, Isere, France ; industl. : P. 8,021) 

Bcurke, t., N.S.W., Australia; on .H. Darling nr. 
head of intermittent navigation) terminus of 
rly. running inland from Sydney and Newcastle 
collects wool from sheep farms and despatches ; 
by river to Adelaide (S. Australia) and by rail 
to Sydney. 

Bourne, urb. diet., Kesteven, Lines, Eng. ; p.i 
(1951.) 5,100. 

Bournemouth, so. bor., Hants, Eng.; on S. cst., 
E. Of Poole Harbour ; seaside resort ; p. (1051) 
144.726, 

Bournville, model indmil. f„ ling.; S.W. of 
Birmingham; Initiated by Mr, Geo. Cadbury ; 
chocolate and , > \ rks. 

Bourtange,!., Netherlands; nr. German frontier. 

Boussu, commune, Belgium; coal, industl. ; p. 
13,159. 

Bouvet I., uninhabited island in South Allan lie 
belonging to Norway, a. alx it 22 sq. m. 


BOO-SOU 1 

Boothia, peninsula (a. 13.100 so. m.) and G. on 
.Arctic coast; Franklin (list., Canada. 

Bootle, co. bor., Lancs, Eng. ; on E. side of entrance 
to Mersey estuary ; iron founding, jute mills ; 
p. (1051) 74.302. 

Boppard, t„ Germany: p. 6,500. 

Boris, t., S. Sweden ; cm R. WisUe, nr. Goteherg ; 
cotton spinning and weaving ; p. (1048) 
54,456. 

Bordeaux, spt., Gironde, France; nr. mouth of R. 
Garonne ; cath.. univ. : exports wines, liqueurs, 
sugar, potatoes, pit props ; p. (194(1) 253,751. 

Bordentown, c., N.J.. U.S.A.; on Delaware It.; 
formerly impt. port; p. (1950) 5,497. 

Bordeyri, t.. Iceland ; on Rumaiiot inlet. 

Bordighera, t., Italy; Riviera whiter resort: p. 
5.462. 

Bordon, Hants. Eng. : military camp. 

Borga, t.. Finland ; p. 7,684. 

Borger, «., N.W. Texas, U.S.A. ; gas and petrol- 
eum; p. (1950) 18,059. 

Borgerhout, E., sub. of Antwerp, Belgium ; caudle 
and tobacco factories; p. (1047) 50,877. 

Borgholm, (., Sweden ; p. 2,025. 

Borgo, San Donnino, t., Italy ; cath.: p. 17,154. 

Borgo, San Lorenzo, t„ Italy ; olives and wine. 

Borgosesia, commune, N.W. Italy; on Sesia R. ; 
textiles: p. 13.716. 

Borgo Val di Taro, commune, N. Italy : lignite ; 
p. 15,209. 

Borinage, dist. round Moils, Belgium : coal. 

Borislav, c., W. Ukraine, U.S.S.R.; formerly 
Polish ; oilfield, natural gas ; p. 45,037. 

Borisoglebsk, t ., U.S.S.R. ; p. (1039) 52,055. 

Boilsokova, L, Kursk. U.S.S.R. ; thriving trade. 

Borisov, t., Byelorussia, U.S.S.R. ; scene of defeat 
of Napoleon, 1812 : p. 25.000. 

Borispol, t., U.S.S.R. : p. 25,000. 

Borkum t„ E. Frisian Is., Germany; summer 
resort; p .5,500. 

Borlango, t„ Sweden; p. 19.169. 

Bormlo, vil., Lombardy, Italy; alpine resort: 
mineral springs ; p. 1,910. 

Borua, (.. Saxony. Germany; lignite, mftg.; 
p. 10,978. 

Borneo, largest island Malay Arch. : a. 285,000 
sq. xu., length 830 in., breadth 000 m. ; Kini* 
balu Range, alt. 13,700 ft.: forests, jungle, 
awamps: rice, sago, spices, coconuts, rubber, 
hardwood : politically divided into Dutch (cap. 
Banjerinassin) and British. 

Borneo, Dutch, Indonesia ; a. 208.2SG sq. m. : p. 
(1930) 2,168.661. 

Borneo, N., col.. Brit. Borneo, E. Indies: tropical 
climate, intense heat, heavy rainfall: hard- 
woods. rubber, spices, sago, rattans; iioor 
communications; cap. Sandakan; a. 29,382 
eq. m. ; p. 345,000, 

Bornholm, Danish I„ Baltic; a. 210 sq. rn.; 
agr.; fishing; porcelain, clay ; cap. Roane. 

Bornu, cty.. Central Sudan, Africa: S.W. Lake 
Chad; formerly a Negro kingdom, now partly 
under French domination and partly within 
Brit. Protectorate of Nigeria; a. 51,000 sq, ra. ; 
p. (estimated) 5,000.000. 

Boroboedoer, Java. Indonesia; gr. Buddhist 
temple, once ruined, now restored xmder 
government care. 

Boronga Is., in Bay of Bengal. 

Borongan, t.. Philippine Is. 

Boronghbridge, par., W.R. Yorks, Eng.; p. S50. 

Borovichi, l.. U.S.S.R. : p. 25,000. 

Borroloola, N. Terr., Australia; sheep. 

BoiTomean Is., in L. Maggiore, Italy ; scenery 
resort. 

Borrowdale, valley. Cumberland, Eng.; tourist, 
resort ; blacklead mines. 

Borthwlck, par.. Midlothian, Scot.: with old 
castle; p. (1951) 3,133. 

Borzhom, wat. pi., Transcaucasia, U.S.S.R,; hot 
mineral springs, p. 3,218. 

Boseastle, sm. spt., Cornwali, Eng.; resort: 
pilchard fishing. M' A,; Ate : Ate-te.;, 

Boscohei, f., Wis., U.S.A.; agr. trade centre; 
1X2,508. 

Bosharn, vil., Sussex, Eng. ;'4m. W. of Chichester ; 
court of King Canute and Roman Emperor 
Vespasian; Saxon church; resort, yachting, 
fishing. 

Boshof, t„ O.F.S.. S. Africa; woollens, health 
resort ; p. 2,268. 

Boskoop, commune, Netherlands ; flowering shrub 
nurseries; p. 7,704. f ■ 
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Braieh-y-Pwll, S.W. point of Caernarvon, Wales. 

Braila, {., Romania : on Danube, nr. Galali ; 
grain centre; p. (1945) 97,293. 

Braintree, t., Massachusetts, U.S.A.; p. (1950) 

23.101. 

Braintree and Booking, urb. dist., Essex, Eng, ; 
on Black water; p. (1951) 17,480. 

Brakpan, t, Transvaal. S. Africa; p. (1946) 
83,071 <inc. 87,368 whites). 

Brampton, par., Cumberland, Eng.; tweeds ; 
P.r 2,600. 

Brampton, t„ Ontario, Canaria ; dairying ; p. 

, , 6 , 020 . 

Braneaster, par,, Norfolk, Eng. ; p. 300. 

Branco, C„ Brazil, Pernambuco st. 

Brandenburg, Land, Soviet Zone, Germany; 
prosperous mining anil agr. prov. ; flax, 
barley, coal; a. 26.976 sa. km.; p. (1946) 
2,527,492. ; '■ 

Brandenburg, f.„ Brandenburg, Germany; cloth, 
paper, leather; p. (1940) 64,500. 

Brandon, L, Manitoba, Canada ; machinery ; p. 
17,551. . 

Brandon and Bynhottles, urb. dist., Durham, Eng. ; 
p. (1951) 19,751. 

Brandywine Creek, R„ Pa., U.S.A,; Americans 
defeated by British, 1777. ' 

Branford, t„ Conn.. U.S.A. ; light mnfs., fishing, 
oysters: resort; p. (1950) 2,552. 

Braniewo (former German Braunsberg), i., 
Olsztyn; N.B. Poland; brewing; v. 3,482. 

Brantford, t., Ontario, Canada ; farm implements, 
cycles; p. (1946) 31,948. 

Brasov, t., Romania; on It. Otral at foot .of 
Transylvanian Alps; doth, leather; p, (1945) 
85,192. 

Brass, i.. Nigeria. Brit. W. Africa: at mouth of 
Brass It. ; trading settlement, 

Bratislava, t., Czechoslovakia ; on It. Danube 
30 m. below Vienna; uuiv. ; 2 palaces; rly. 
centre: beer, tobacco, cabinet-making ; p. 
(1947) 172.664. 

Brattleboro, £., Vermont, U.S.A.; p. (1950) 
9,606. 

Brava, spt,, Italian Trust. Terr.. Somalia; p. 
4.000. 

Bray, urb, dist., Wicklow, Ireland: oh Dish Soa 
cat.. 11 in. S. of Dublin; popular wat. pi.; 
p. (19-16) 11,076. 

Bray Head, point on E, coast of Ireland. S. of 
Dublin. 

Brazil, rep. S. America : length 2.600 in. ; greatest 
breadth 2,690 in.; in S. Plateau bounded on 
E. by mountains, in N. Amazon; mainly 
tropical climate, temperate on plateaus ; vast 
forests; eh. river Amazon and tribs.; agr.: 
coffee, maize, sugar-cane, cotton, rubber, 
fruits, hardwoods ; cattle-raising : minerals : 
manganese, iron, gold, diamonds; mnfs,; 
textiles, brewing; religion R.C. ; administered 
through 20 sts., federal dist. and 4 terns.; 
cap. ltio de Janeiro; a. 3,283,063 sa. m. ; 
p. iestd, 1947) 48,000,000. 

Brazil, t., Ind., U.S.A, ; coal, clay, bricks, china; 
p. (1950) 8,434. 

Brazil Current, Ocean current', flows S, along E. 
est, of Brazil ; relatively warm. 

Brazos, ii., Texas, U.S.A. ; length 950 in. 

Brazzaville, cap.. Middle Congo Terr., Er. Sana- 
toria!; Africa: connected by rly. with the 
Atlantic at Pointe-Nolre; river port Sunder 
construction ; airport; p. (1946) 63,023. 

Breadalbane, mountainous dist., IV. Perth. Scot. 

Brechin, par. ; Angus, Scot. ; , with ancient catb., 
on S. Esk; sail-cloth, linen, distilling; y, 

■ ,(1951)7.264. 

Breekenridge, t., N. Texas, U.S.A.; oil, gas 
wells ; exports cattle, grain; p. (1950) 6,610. 

Breckland, geographical region, S.W, Norfolk, 
N.W. Suffolk, Eng.; chalk, overlain by wind, 
gives dry soils; much beathland; am. fertile 
valleys cultivated, wheat, rye, sugar-beet; 
eh, ts. Brandon, i'.akenhcath ; a. 200 86. m, 

Brecknock, co., Wales ; mountainous; rivers, 
'Wye, Usk; cereals, dairy produce; -Umber; 
coal, iron; a. 744 an. in. ; p. (1651)56,484. 

Brecon (Brecknock), mun. bar., Wales; lime, 
worsted; p. (1051) 6,46$. 

Brecon . Beacons, mins., S, Wales, 5 m. 8, of 
Brecon ; highest Dealt, 2,910 ft. 

Breda, ancient t. Netherlands; fortress; rayon, 
linen, carpets,: soap, brewing; p. (1943) 
85,785. 


BOV- BRE 1 

Boves, t., Sbmmes dap. , France; S.E. Amiensi 
Bovino, L, Apulia, Italy. ■ 

Bow, bar., E. London, Eng. ; industl. ; properly 
Stratford-at-Bow. 

Bow, II,, Alberta, N.W. Canada; head of 
Saskatchewan E. 

Sow Fell, Pennine range, W.R., Yorks, Eng, 
Bowen, spt., N. Queensland; on Port Denison, 
725 id; N.W. of Brisbane; in line pastoral 
country ; p. 3.274. 

Bowes, W.R., Yorks, Eng.; on B. Greta 
S.W. of Barnards Castle ; mkt. t. for Stainniore 
dist. of Pennine®, 

Bowssdorp, £., C. of Good Hope, 8. Africa. 

Bowie, t., N. Texas. U.S.A. ; oii, gas, coal, clay 
mining; I). (1950) 4,544. 

Bowland, Forest of, hills. Lands, Eng. ; millstone 
grit moors; many reservoirs supply water to 
industl. S. Lancs. 

Bowling, vil., Dumbarton, Scot, ; on N. bank of 
It. Clyde, 10 in. N.W. of Glasgow ; at W. en- 
trance to Forth and Clyde Canal; large oil re- 
finery. 

Bowling Green, t., Ky.. U.S.A. : tr. centre for 
agr. a. ; limestone; p. (1950) 18,347. 
Bowmanville, port, L. Ontario, Canada ; p. 
4,200. 

Bowness, Westmorland. Eng. : on L. Winder- 
mere ; tourist centre. 

Bowness, par.. Cumberland. Eng. : p. 1,050. 

Box Hill, nr. Dorking. Surrey, Eng. ; E. of It. 
Mole gap through N. Downs ; chalk ; wooded, 
fine views, 

Boxmeor, Netherlands ; p. 4,006. 

Boyacfi, dep., Goiombia, 3. America; cap, luma; 

a. .24,928 aq. m. ; in (1947) 777,460. 

Boyle, mkt. t„ Roscommon, Ireland : on B. Boyle ; 
dairying ; p. 2,069, 

Boyne, ft., .Leinster. Ireland ; length SO in. 
Bozrah, ancient c„ S. Damascus, Syria. S.'W. 

Asia; modern Busra; many archseological 
. remains. ■ 'wW..: 

Bra, t„ Piedmont, Italy; 28 m. S. of Turin; 
v. 22,26:;. 

Brabant, cent. prov.. Belgium : fertile and wooded ; 
many breweries; mnfs. linen, cloth, paper, 
lace: cap. Brussels (a.®.); a. 1,267 sq. m. ; 
p. (1947) 1,792,983. 

Brabant, North, prov., Netherlands : S. of Gelder- 
land ; N. half of former Duchy ; cattle rearing ; 
grain, hops, beetroot, etc.: cap. s’Hertogen- 
bosch; a. 1920 m. m. ; ii (1947) 1.192,640. 
Brae, l„ Adriatic Sea, Jugoslavia. 

Braeadalo, vil, and L„ Skye, .Scotland. 
Bracebridge, par., Kesteven, Lines, Eng. ; p. 
4,472. 

Bracebridge, L, Ontario, Canada; p. 2,500. 
Braekiey, Nort-hants, Eng. ; p, 2,545. 

Bracknell, f., Berkshire, Eng. ; on Thames Valley 
terrace. 8 m. S.W, of VViudsor ; one of “ New 
Towns ” designated 194U to relieve population 
congestion in London; extends N. arid W. of 
oid vil. of Bracknell; p. (1951) 5,112. 

Brad, t„ Romania, on 11. Muresul ; p. 6,210. 
Braddock, t., Pennsylvania, U.S.A.; iron and 
steel; p. (1950) 16,488. 

Bradford, t„ Ontario, Canada; p. 1.023. 

Bradford, f. t Pennsylvania, U.S.A.; oil; p. 

19 0! 17 354. 

Bradford, co. bar., c., W.lt. Yorks. Eng. ; 6 m. W. 
of Leeds ; worsted, woollen and silk mnfs. ; 

: coal, iron, engineering : p. (t»5t) 292,394. 
Bradford-on-Avon, t„ urb. diet., Wits. Eng.; 

■ on It, 'Avon on E. flank of uotswolds; mnfs. 

rubber goods; p. (1951) 5,627, 

Brading, par,, Isle of Wight. Eng.; commands 
gap through central chalk ridge, 

Bradninch, t., Devon. Eng. 

Brady, f., Texas. U.S.A. ; p. (1950) 5,944. 

Braemar, par.. In the Grampians. Aberdeen, Scot. : 
containing Balmoral estate: p. (1981 with 
Crathie) 1,291. 

Braeriach, min,, Scot.; Inverness and Aberdeen; 
alt. 4,248 ft, 

Braga, c. cap., Minho, Portugal, nr. Oporto; 
catb.; wine-growing dist.; steel; p. (1950) 
84.801. . 

Bragansa, dist.. Tras-os-Montus, Portugal; silk; 
p. (1940) 213,233. 

Braganpa, (., Portugal; . ■■mediaeval cas. ; p. 
(1940) 6,977. 

Brahmaputra, ll., India, Tsangpo in Tibet; 
length 1,800 in. 
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Bredasdorp, t.. G. of Good Hope. 8. Africa: ». 

Bredbmy and Romiley, urb. dist., Cheshire, Eng, : 
P, (1951) 17,810. 

Bregenz, cap., Vorarlberg, Austria; at E. end of 

■ I/. Constance ; the Roman Brigantium ; resort : 
p, (1948) SO, 439. 

Breidha Fjord, large inlet, W. Coast, Iceland. 

Breisaeh, t., Germany ; it. 3,900. 

Bremen, t., svi.. Germany: on Weser R. 40 m. 
from Sea ; ocean liner pt. ; eath. ; woollens, 
cottons, iron, brewing ; p, (1940) 342,100. 

Bremen, Land, W. Germany: cattle rearing, 
market gardening; a. 15S sq. m. ; v. (1940) 
486.639. 

Bremerliaven, i., spt., Germany; “outport” of 
Bremen at mouth of Weser It.: docks; p. 
(194 6)25,779. 

Bremersdorp, Swaziland, S. Africa. 

Bremerton, t.. Wash., U.S.A. ; on I'uget Sound; 
naval dockyard ; electrical equipment, ma- 
chinery: p. (1950) 27,678. 

Brenham, t„ Texas, U.S.A.: oil, cotton, dairy 
produce; p. (1950) 6,941. 

Brenner Pass, Italy ; famous pass leading from 
Italy into Austria, over Alps. 

Brentford and Chiswick, atm. bur., Middx., Eng.; 
brewing, soap, coal gas ; p. (1951) $9,354. 

Brentwood, urb. dist., mid. t., Essex; Eng.; 
fanning, brewing; p, (1951) 39,898. 

Brentwood, sub. of St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A. ; residtl. ; 
», 4,35a. 

Brescia, t., Italy ; cath. ; palace ; silks, woollens, 
iron and steel; p. (1948) 248,334. 

Breslau, sc« Wroclaw., 

Bressanone, i„ N.3S. Italy; ceded to Italy 1919 
by Austria; cath., health resort ; p. 9,603. 

Bressay I, Shetland Is.. Scotland. 

Brest, t„ spt., Finisterre dep.. N.W. France; 
naval sfc„ arsenal; fishing, ropes, soap; p. 
(1940) 74,991. i.'f':- ■ }■ 

Brest (Brest Litovsk), t., White Russia, U.S.S.B. ; 
on Polish, frontier : Treaty of Brest Litovsk 
March, 1918. annulled by Treaty of Versailles 

■ 1919 ; p. 23,000. 

Bretton Woods, N.H., U.S.A. ; resort ; site of 
U,N, Monetary and Financial Conference, 
1944. -.4.V .■ 

Brovik, port, Norway ; p. 3,140. 

Brewer, t.. Me., U.S.A. ; on Penobscot R. ; wood 
pulp, paper, bricks ; p. (1950) 6,862. 

Briancon. f., France ; p. 5,(136. 

Briare, France ; p. 4.135. 

Bridgend, um.dist., mkt. t, Glamorgan, B. Wales ; 
royal ordnance factory ; iron, coal, stone ; 
p. (1951) I3.S45. Af: ; . 

Bridge of Allan, burgh. Stirling, Scot, : 2 in. N. 
of Stirling; mineral springs ; p. (1951) 3,173. 

Bridgeport, i., Connecticut, U.S.A. : sewing 
machines, typewriters, valves, hardware, 
machinery; p. (1950) 158, 709. 

Bridgeport, t.. Ohio, U.S.A.; on Ohio It. ; glass, 
tin. sheet metal, boat building ; p. 0950) 
4,309. 

Bridgeport, bor., Penns., U.S.A.; iron and steel, 
woollens, quarrying ; p. (1950) 5,527. 

Bridgeton, t., N.J.. U.S.A. : founded by Quakers ; 
glassworks, packs and exports fruit; p. (1950) 
18,378, 

Bridgetown, cap., Barbados. West Indies; p. 
(1946) 13,133. 

Bridgewater, m/to. t.. Mass., U.S.A. ; nr. Boston ; 
P. (1950) 3.445. 

Bridgewater, i.. spt., Nova Scotia, Canada; sal- 
mon ; p. 3,445. 

Bridgewater Canal Manc:heater~Ruuconi~-Leigh : 
crosses ship eanal by means of Barton swing 
bridge, length 38 m. 

Bridgnorth, mun, bur., Salop. Eng.; castle’, 
worsted, carpets; p. (1951) 6.244. 

Bridgwater, mun. bor., port. Somerset, Eng. ; 
on E. Parrett. 10 in. from Bristol Channel ; 
resort; brewing, bricks; p, (1951)22,221, 

Bridlington, mun. bor. E, Biding, Yorks, Eng. ; 
on Bridlington Bay, S. of Flamborough Head ; 
important ashing ; seaside resort ; p. (1951) 
84,767. , 

Bridpori, wtw. bor., mU. t„ Dorset. Eng. rope- 
making-, sail-cloth; sin. seaside resort; p. 
(1851) 8,273, 

Brie, lmtv.ra.1 division (" pays ”), Centra! France; 

: tow. level, plateau of limestones, and clays, 
B.B. of Paris; loam (liman) caver and plentiful 
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ivater supply encourage age. ; grains, sugar- 
lteet, fruit, dairy cattle; densely populated. 

Brieg, sec Brzeg. 

Briel, fortified spt., R. Maas., 8, Holland, Nether- 
lands; on Voorn I. 

Brians, <., Switzerland; resort; wood carving; 
on L. Brienz. 

Brierfleld, mb. dist., Lancs. Eng. ; P. (1951) 7,005. 

Brierley Hill, urb. did;. Staffs., Eng.; on JR. 
Stour ; cut glass : P. (1901) 48,943. 

Briey, i.. France ; iron. 

Brigg, mkt. t.. tab. dist., Lindsey, Lines, Eng.; 
centre of agr. dist. between Lincoln Heights 
and Wolds; p. (1951) 4,508. 

Brigham, t., Utah, U.S.A. ; sugar beet. peaches, 
canning, woollens ; p. (1950) <1.790. 

Brighouse, industl. mun. bur., W.B., York- 
shire, Eng. ; on R. Oalder, 3 m, S.E. of Halifax ; 

! mnfa. woollens, cottons, silk, textile machinery ; 
P. (1951) 80,587. 

Brightlingsea, urb. dist., Essex, Bag..; on It. Colne ; 
oysters; p. (1951 ) 4,501. 

Brighton, to. bor., E. Sussex, Eng,; 50 m. S. of 
London; lge. seaside resort and residtl. t. ; 
light industries ; p. (1951 ) 156,440. 

Brighton, t„ Ontario, Canada; i>. 1,651. 

Brindisi, spt., Apulia, S. Italy; on Adriatic cst. 
with sea and air connections to Middle East: 
catli.; cas. : wine, olive oil, silk ; p .51,251. 

Brinkley, t„ Ark. , U.S.A. ; cotton, lumber; p. 

. (1950) 4,173. 

Brioude, t„ Haute-L oire, France; trade centre 
for agr. area ; p . 5,089. 

Brisbane, t.. pt., cap., Queensland, Australia; 
univ. : docks; meats, wool, hides and skins; 
p. (1947) 403,172. 

Bristol, Conn,, O.S.A. ; foundries, ball bearings, 
docks, bells ; p. (1950) 35,961. 
i Bristol, c. and co. bor., svt.. Gloucester, Eng.: 
on E. Avon 9 m. from Bristol Channel; out- 
port ” at Avonrnouth; cath., uuiv. : docks: 
chocolate, cigarettes, aircraft; i>. 11951) 

U2,:!81. ■ : , 

BriSthl, t.. Pa. U.S.A.: cottons, woollens; p, 
(1050) 13,710. 

Bristol, c.. Va„ U.S.A, ; dairy produce, tobacco; 
p. (1950) 15,954. 

Bristol, R.I., U.S.A.; fish, textiles, rubber 
goods, shoes, wire, yacht works, yachting ■ 
p. 11950) 10,335. 

Bristol, t„ Tenn,, U.S.A.; rayon, paper, leather 
goods, furniture, mining equipment, transport 
centra, especially for cattle ; p. ( 1950) 16,771. 

Bristol Channel, am of the Atlantic between 8. 
est. of Wales and Somerset and Devon: noted 
tidal Imres. 

British Columbia, pros., Canada; mountainous, 
largely forested ; principal rivers; Columbia, 
Fraser. Kootenay, Peace ; climate: temperate; 
rainy on coast., drier interior ; communications : 
railways; fanning, dairying and livestock: 
fruit growing, canning, lumbering. salmon 
fisheries; minerals: coal, copper, gold, lead, 
silver; cap. Victoria; a. 355,855 aa. m.t 
V, (1851) 1.165.210, 

British. East Africa, extensive ten. on 33, est, of 
Africa, including Kenya Colony and Protec- 
torate; Tanganyika Trust Terr., Uganda Pro- 
tectorate, together with the islands of E&nribar 
i and I vinba, all dealt with under their respective 
headings. 

British Guiana, mmri cot., S. America! flat, 

! swampy coast, interior highlands; climate, very 
I hot, heavy rainfall along coast; tropical 
i forests; agriculture: sugar, rice, coffee; 

I cattle: hardwoods ; minerals; bauxite, 

diamonds, gold; poor communications; . cap.: 
Georgetown ; a. 83,000 sq. m.; p. (1916) 

! 381,325. 

British Honduras, crown col., Central America ; 
i climate, heavy rainfall ; tropical forests: 

| mahogany, logwood, bananas : poor commnniea- 
i lions; cap, Belize; a. 8,897 sq. m. ; ». (19461 
59,830. ... , . 

I British Is., mehlpelaao, N.W. Europe, comprising: 1 
! ~ large islands; Great Britain. Ireland; and; 

i 5,000 sis ’V , ■, i jn. 

British Solomon la., prat., W. Pacific: coconuts. 

■ rubber, pineapples, bananas ; a. 11.500 sq. ni. ; 
p. 9'J.OOO. 

British Somaliland, see Somaliland, British. 

British Virgin Islands, see Virgin Islands. 

. British West Africa, includes the Gambia, Sierra 
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Leone. ‘ loisl Coast, and Nigeria; parts of Brue, li„ Somerset, Eng, 

% in, t id 1 tn ■ i ' ui a iid i"i t<, i L , ; u ,t ge , ,1 , , t L > < 

Trunt, TorriUnics. . • ball -with 13th century belfry ; jj 

British West -Indies,: see -Bahamas, Barbados, for vgraiu, cattle, horses, cagfiii. glas 

Jamaica, Leeward Is., Trinidad, Windward Is, lace ; ; p. (1547) 52,748. - ■■■:. 

Briton Ferry, .t.,*tf., Ciam„ S, Wales ; -at mouth of Brtifab e., Germany, S m,i§,- : of:Ctolagn< 
JJ. Neath coal ; blast fumat®s, -ironworks, .sffl^ireftaing. ;--.=-i*,-lr4&SSfcS^ 

Brittany, prow,, France fanning: -fishing;- a, Brunei, AU^wotMiiit shite, N. Borneo ; 

13,64 m in.; !?. 3,000,000. cutch. rubber, sago; a, 2,320 an m. 

Brittle, l,., Skye. S-.-ot. 40,870, 

Bare, t., < mre/i lop F 1 > , 1 'ii* ,>1 , I ru in, n Bine. 

truffles, straw ; ji. UU40) 83,501. Brunsbfittelkoog, t, moutli of Elbe, 

Brisco ' resort serieultur ; ’ toes. Unshaven, Germany . ... 

t ixham, t ,( ist.8 V von Em , 1 Mng w rt Bran- wick, f Low on n 

y. 1 lii.'if do er; jui liasva buildir 
Briston, tiist., S.W. TjOiwIou, Eng, ■ chemicals, machinery, sugar 

Brno, t.. Czechoslovakia ; brewing, cloth, engineer, Brunswick, !, ”.., '*'" ' 

-higt cath., itniv. ; in (1947/ 273,127. ■ Brunswick, New; se 

Broach, b, India; cottons; p, (1941) 55,810. Brussels, 

Broad Law, mb/.., Peebles, tie-ofc. . pari lament houses, 

Broads, The, Norfolk, Eng. ; .yachting, fishini 1 ' 

and fowling centre. 

Broadstairs, urb.dht,, Kent, Bn ... 

: 3 m. N.E. of .Ramsgate ; -p, (1951) 18,082. 

Broadway, par, Worcester* Eng. 

Cots wukls ; p, 1 , Vio. 

Brdekeh : ,:->Bliu'Z';Mtna.,-:':GfirinanF 
h. (3, 745 ft.).' ' 


, opposite 

p. 4 . 000 , 

Germany; on;R. 
H; printing, - jiite, 

...... . let 19 Hi) 181,376. 

Me.,- F„S,Av; - :p, (1040) 7,313 . . ‘ , 

.... , New Brunswick. : 

c., tap, Belgium:; - town hall,, palace, 

uuir., museum ; umfe., 

ace, carpets, silk, cottons, rayon ; p. <1947; 

, ic‘o,;i8(j. 

seaside resort ; j Brussels, L. Ontario. Canada; p. 835. 

Bryan, i., Texas; K.8.A:.; mkt. centre;’ cotton 
-tourist, centre, . -gins, compresses; -oil mills ; p. (105O) 18.102. 

Bryansk, fc, UVS.S.E. ; timber, flour, machinery ; 
highest point p. (1039) 87,473. 

Brynmawr, «rt>. <(»#/., "Usa^n, Wales; iron, coal; 

Brockport, f N.Y., U.S.A. ; dairying, mkfc t (1951) (, >34. 

■gardens; N.Y. SSt. .Teachers': , Oollege;-: 1 , „-p. Braag (former German Brieg), t., pn-R,p Otter,; 
UDyit) 4,748. Lower Silesia, .Poland ; p 0,000. 

Brockton, *, Mass,,, H.S..4. ; shoes, machinery ; Braezaay, i., Galicia, Jkraiue, U,!d.S,B. ; leather. 

j, : i'.O-.S) t.JO.OO, Bun, t., Fiji Islands. Pacific. 

Brockville, t tatario, f'aimda; port of entry on Buearamanga, > . Santander, Colombia; coftee, 
1; Bt, Istwrejn ; i r«„ nut lean p 11,312 toi , > ■> , p. 71 U0. 

Brod, t., Slavonia, Jugoslavia; nr. :, Save Buchan Ness, C., nr. Peterhead, E, Scot. 

15,170. Bucharest, c., cap. Romauia; catii , palace. 

Broker Hill, > N > ,1 , iustraiia; silver 1 •< 1 m \ it files, grain p a (.0 M ‘4,618 

/me, ceiure wool-producing area; p. (1947 Bnckfast, h Devon. Kng. ; famous Abbey. 

27,051. Buckfastieigh, 1 > 0 , diet.; S. Devon, Hug., p. iie&U 

Broken Hill, Nr," .hr cn 1 Ihodesia ; < 0111 mer dal and 3.5U2. 

niinins unite; lead. Inc, am- Mum; p S.801 Buekhannon, f. W Vs V , u_- , and 1 o' 1 
Bromberg, x«w Bydgoszcz, torat centre; coal, gas, lumber, leather; p, 

Bromborougb, ■« Bcbingfcon md Bromborough. (19&0) ff.016’. 

Bromley, man. bar,, Kent, -Eng,; residtb sub. of -Buckhavon, and Mstbil, burah, .Fife, Scot. ; on 
, London: j>. U95i) 84,178. N.sideof Firth of Forth, 8 xn.NJS, of Kirkcaldy; 

Bromsgrova, urb, (list., old mid. t„ Worcester, Eng. ; flax, coal ; p. (1951) 2Q,1S4. 

18 m. SAV. of Birmingham; nails; p. (1951) Buckie, bur oh, Banff, Scot.; fisheries; p, (19511 
27,024. ' 7705. - 

Bromyard, urb. Hit., Hereford; Eng.; cider : Buckingham, to., England ; wooded; beeches; 

j), (IOuli 7,208. inclutlen Vale of Aylesbury; farming, iluirr 

B-(t« one it tin* five boroughs of N-Y Pit . produce, ducks, sheep; mills., einum. Luc, 

U.B.A.; and connected by bridges with bor. of paper; a. 748 su. in. : p. (1951) 388,184. 

tfanbat an > Ki.iO) /,< . 177. R.’ kingham, '/tun bt Bucks, Kns on Ou#e 

Brookline, sub. of Boston, Mass., O.S. A.; residtb; it,; milk condensing ; p. (1051) 3,044. 

p (1050)57,5®. Buckley, . it>. J’lt,, Flint, Hal p, (1951) 

Brooklyn, bor., N.Y. City, connected with Man- '7,00.9. 
batten Bor. by the Brooklyn, Manhattan, and Bueyrus, t„ Ohio, U.S.A.; nmehine-mufs. ; 
W'iiiiamsimi-gli Sn jHmsion Bridges across East p. I lt>50) 10,337. 

E.; mainly residtb with numerous mftg, mid Buezaca, t, FkrMoe, U,S,S.R. ; nar., horse 
commcicial interests; p, (1950) 2,738,175. breeding, distilling, tapestries ; p. 11,120. 

Broom, tei/i.bti-a.Wr'Ooasfi'Of^'Ebss and Cromarty, Budaioc, sub, of Budapest, Hungary ; in 15,014. 

.Scot. Budapest, iwin-cap., Hungary ; Buda on riffht 

Broome, t., W. Auatralia; pearl fishing ; p. 754. bank and Best on left bank of Danube;! ;p&illa» 
Brora, t., Sutherland, Scot.; on E. cst., 12 m. mmt, univ.: milling, tanning, brewing. leather; 
X.E. of Dornoch Firth; centre of sm. coal* mineral springs ; p. (1948) 1,058,288. 
field; Harris Tweed industry. Budaun, t„ Uttar Pradesh, India; sugar-cane, 

Brosstey, nikt, t„ Salor , Eng. rfca ; ruins, 

Bwon, f S if Yorks, Srw., nr, Guisborough. Budo ee Stratton and Bnde Cornwall. 

Brough, mkt t. Westmorland *'1 a ‘ in upper Badejowce, ... \ reohosiovakia; ’vnciE, beet, 
Vatu of Eden, 4 m. N of Kirkby-Stephen, porcelain. v . 

Brouglwbane, nil., Antrim, N. Ireland Budge-Budge, Bengal, IKUn I hemp, rice; 

Broughton, -par., I.iuics ring.; iron and copper j;. ( UM 1 1 24,183. 

mines. Budleigh Salterton, urb iist., r L Devon; raeort; 

Eroughty Ferry, i , «ui, pi. A t gun, Scot on Firth ( 1 . (1951), 0 953. 

of Tav. Buenaventura, a, Colombia, 8. America; r. 

BrownMUs, urb, disL, op.ffs, coai-minitig ; p. 14,515. 

11,540. Buenaventura, f„ Mexico ; p. L VL._ 

Brownsville, ,, IV i 1 . I r ,5.A ; i”i i « k, sugar Bimmivista. 1 \U ico; on R Yaqni; p 140. 

1 wte; k (1950) Buenos Aires, « , cap. Argentina. . on li. La Plate. 

Brown Willy, »(»., Cornwall, Eng. ; • alt. 1,375 fine buildings, lament c. in S. hemisphere; 
‘eel,. trading oeufcrt ’ carpets, cloth, clftnrg. boots and 

.ownwood, {., Texas. U.S.A. ; exports cotton. shoes; univ.; p, (1947) 3.000,371. ■ , 

grain, wool,- poultry, dairy products ; y, (1.950) Buenos Aires, prop., Argentina; a. 118,407 M- m,$ 
10,181. treeless plain ; sheep am cattle; cereals, fruit. 

Broxboume, t,, Xfertfonl, Eng. ; on gravel terrace tobacco; p. (1947) 4,408,373. 
to W, of R. Lea about 30 m. N.E. of London; Buffalo, e., port, N.Y., F.8.A.; on L, Brie; iron, 
centre of very Intensively cultivated district, steel, oil refining, meat packing, brewing, ship- 
xaarkot.gajdeu and glasshouse crops; light building ; p. (1930) 680, J32. 
industries 1 ' 1* dormitory ” t. linked with London. Bug, ii., in Ukraine, fioivs into Black Sea ; length 
Bruclml, t„ CSermany; tobacco. pai>er, maehi- 848 m. , ■ 

nery; p. IS, 200, Boy, B„ Boland ; trih of Vistula, B.; since 1989 

BHifik, t, Awim 1 p. 14,097. frontier between Boland and Ukraine B.S.E. 

H (62nd Ed.) ;V ; '' ‘ -'Vi' -N; a : iv ' ' ' ^ 
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waited Mogul city; textiles, brocades: p. 
53,9)7. 

Burlington, c„ Iowa, U.S.A. ; on bluffs of Missis- 
sippi It, ; machinery, furniture; p. (I05ui 
30,813. 

Burlington, vt., Vt„ U.S.A. ; E. side of L. Cham- 
plain; state univ. ; timber; p. (1950) 33,135. 
Burma {Union of), rep. 1948 ; cii, intiw. : Arafean 
Yuma, Pegu Yonia ; chief rivers : Irrawaddy, 
Salween ; forested; agr. : rice, fruit, tobacco ; 
timber, teak; minerals ; petroleum, precious 
stones, rubies, sapphires ; industries ; carving, 
lacquer : cap. Rangoon ; a. 361,757 s<i. m. ; 
V. mm 1G.823JSX. 

Burnham, par., nr. Maidenhead. Berks, Eng. ; 

public woodland. “ Burnham Beeches." - 
Burnham, t ; V urb: dist:, Somerset, Eng. ; on Bridg- 
water Bay, 10 m. S. of Weston-super-Mare ; 
resort; p. (1951 ) ft.lSB. 

Burnham-on-Crouch , urb, diet., Essex, Eng. ; 

yacht sailing ; p. (1051) 3J1S2. 

Bnrnie, t„ Tasmania. Australia; pastoral and 
agricultural; p. 10,084. 

Burnley, industl, t„ co. bon, Bancs, Eng. ; cotton, 
weaving, coal : p. (1951) 84,050, 

Burntisland, royal burak, East life, Scot. on F. 

of Forth, nr. Kirkcaldy ; pi (1951) $,$68. v i ‘ ; ; 
Burra, E. and W„ two Shetland Is., Scot. 

Burray, one of the Orkney Is.. Scot, 

Burriana, t., spt., Spain ; oranges, wine; $>. 
18,437. 

Burrlnjuek, t, N.S.W. Australia; on Murrain- 
bidgee R., It. of Canberra; Mite of impt. dam 
providing irrigation in Riverina dist. 

Burry Port, urb. dint. Carmarthen, Wales; ■ p. 
(1051) 5.927. 

Bursa, c.. Turkey: 60 in. S. Istanbul; fruits, 

: carpets, tapestry ; cap, of Bithynia prior to the 
Christian Era, and later of the Ottoman Em- 
pire; p. (1945) 80,021. 

Burslemi t.. part of Stoke-on-Trent, Stuffs. 
Burton-on-Trent, industl: {., co. nor., staffs. Bug.; 

brewing, malting; i>. (1951) 40,10'}). 

Burn, I., Indonesia; W. of Serang. 

Burujird, L, Persia ; cotton, carpets. 

Bury, industl. {,, co. bar., S.E. Lancs. ; on It. Irweii 
to S. of Rossendaie Fells ; cotton spinning and 
weaving, rayon, dyeing, machinery ; p. (1951) 
58,820. 

Bury St. Edmunds, m«n. bor., W. Suffolk; mon- 
astic. remains; farm implements; p. (1951) 
20,045. : 

Buryat-Mongolia, rep., B.S.P.S.R., U.S.S.R. ; 
eh. t. Ulan Ude; a. 150,192 Sep m, p. (1099) 

642.000. 

Busa, t., Nigeria, W. Africa ; on Niger K. ; j>, 

1 . 000 . 

Bushire, spt.. Iran ; on Persian U. ; exports car- 
pets, hides, tobacco, fruit, nuts, drugs, cotton ; 
p. 30,000. 

Buskerud, co., Norway ; a. 5,738 set. m. : i>. t 1946) 
148,510. • 

Busselton, t.. spl„ W- Australia: :1 50 m. S. from 
.• Perth; pastoral, agr., and dairying district: 

P. 010. 

Buta, t,, N. Belgian Congo ; p. 9,153, 

Bute, I., eo.. Firth of Glycle, Scotland ; 18 m. long ■' 
and 3-5 m. broad; ch. t., Rothesay; a, 218 
set m . P (1951) 18,286 
Bute, Kyles of, strait, 6 m. between isle of Bute and 
Argyll. 

Baton, 1„ oft coast of Celebes I., Indonesia. 

Butt of Lewis, .prainmtorit with Ughtheitse;:’ 

Lewis, Hebrides, Scot. • A 

Butte, e.., Montana, U.S.A. ; copper, lead, silver; 
V. 11900) 33,2)1. 

Bufctermere, ««.. Cumberland, Eng. ; tourist 
resort.. ' 

Buttermere, E.. Cumberland, En&, : 1} m. long, 
i in, wide. 

Butterworth, l., C. of Go id Hope, S. .Erica, 

Buxton, nun, bor., Derby, Eng. ; vat. pi. nr. High 
Peak disc ; p. (1951) 19,550, 

Buzau, L, Romania; riy. centre; oath.: wheat, 
timber, petroleum ; p. 43.385,- 
Bydgoszcz (former German Bromberg), Poland ; 
on It. Ituda; rye. potatoes, flax, timber; p. 
ieatd if 130,000 

Byelorussia " (White Russia), comtilnml rep.. 
TJAS.'R. ; cap. Minsk; a. 81,099 so. m. ; in 
(19395 5,567, 970, 

Byron C., most easterly point of Australia, Pacific, 
coast of N.8.W. ' - ’ w - 
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Buga, e., Colombia, S. America; tr. centre for 
sugar, 'coffee,- cacao ; p, 19,595. ■ ■ ' • 

Buganda, pnre., Uganda Protectorate, Brit. E. 
Africa ; located W. of L. Victoria largely at alt. 
between 4,500 and 8,000 ft.; recognised as a 
native’ kingdom subject to indirect Brit, rule ; 
intensive cultivation, cotton (ch. commercial 
crop), plantains, millets; cap. Kampala. 

Builth Weils, urb, diet., N. Brecknock, Wales ; on 
upper course. It. Wye; medicinal springs; p. 
(1951) 1,708. 

Buitenzorg, see Bogor. 

Bujalance, <;., Siiain; 25 m. E. of Cordova ; p. 
15,728. 

Bukhara (Bokhara), f., Uzbek S.S.R., U.S.S.R, : 
in Alim Darya valley at W. foot of Tien Shan; 
mkt. for cotton, sunflower seed, wheat grown in 
irrigated Bukhara Oasis; impt. trading centre 
at W. terminus of ancient caravan route from 
China; linked by Trans-Caspian rly. to Kras- 
hovodsk, by Turk-Sib. rly. to Novo Sibivsk; p. 
(1939) 50.382. i 

Bukoha, i., pt., Tanganyika Terr., Brit. E. Africa; 
located midway along W. shore of L. Victoria ; 
exports coffee, rice, plantains, and other 
: foodstuffs to L. pts in Kenya and Uganda. 
Bukovina, Northern, formerly Romania, ceded to 
U.S.S.R. in 1940 ; now forms part of Ukraine; 
area about 6,000 so- km, ; ch. t. Cheniovitey ; 
Carpathian Mtns., ©rested, ; farming, cereals ; 
cattle. 

Bulawayo, t„ St. Rhodesia ; commercial centre ; 

gold; p. (1940) 52.737 (inc. 17,544 whites). 
Bulgaria, rep.. Eastern Europe ; mountainous ; 
Balkan Mtns., Ji< Danube N. boundary; cli- 
mate : hot summer, cold winter, milder in 
8,; heavy summer rainfall; religion; Greek 
Orthodox; communications; main rail from 
Central Europe passes through to Istanbul; 
cattle, pigs, farming, wheat, wine ; cap. Sofia ; 
a. 42,796 smm.; p. (1946) 7,022, 200. 

Bulla, Bourke, Victoria, Australia. 

Bullawarra, i., Queensland, Australia. 

Bulle, Switzerland ; p , 4.G44. 

Bulli, t., N.S.W. Australia ; on E. csfc., 40 m. B. of 
Sydney ; impt. coal-mining centre. 

Bulls, bur., N. 1., New Zealand : p ,550. 
BuEIonfcein, l„ C. of Good Hope, S, Africa; 
diamonds; p. 2,000. 

Bunbury, <„ spt,, W. Australia; on est. 112 m. S. 

. of Fremantie ; port and commercial centre of 
large pastoral, agricultural fruit, growing and 
timber dist., large co-operative butter factory ; 
p. (1947 ) 0,204, 

Bunerana, urb. dist., Donegal, Ireland : salmon; 
p. 2.732. 

Bundaherg, t., Queensland, Australia ; on Burnett 
R. ; sugar factories, timber, dairying, mining ; 
p .15,921. 

Bungay* urb. dist., Suffolk. Eng. ; on It. Waveney ; 

Printing; p, (1951)3.531. 

Bunkers Hiil, Gbarlestovvn, now part of Boston, 
Mass., O.S.A. ; battle tatween Americans add 
British* 1775. ■ - 

Bunfcingford, mki, t, Herts, Eng.: on E. Anglian 
Heights, 19 m. N.W. of Bishop’s Stortford. 
Buraiia, t„ Nejd, Saudi Arabia ; p. 30,000. 
Burbank, c.. Cal., U.S.A. ; airport, aeroplanes; 
P. (1950) 78,577. 

Burdur, t., Turkey; p. 14,377. : 

Bure, it., Norfolk, Eng. 

Burg, t„ Germany : woollens, boots ; p. HOOD. 
Burgas, spt., Bulgaria; on Bkick Sea; exports 
. wheat, wool; p. U947) 4.7,68-1. 

Burgeniand, pros., Austria ; a. 1,526 sq. m.: p, 
(1948 ) 267,613, 

Burgess Hill, urb. dist., Sussex, Eng. ; bricks, 
tiles; p. (1851) 8.524, 

Burghead, burah. Moray. Scot.; or. Moray Firth, 
7 ui. N.W. of Elgin ; ffeheries ; i). (1951) 1,307. 
Burgh-ie-Marsh, mkt. t„ Lines, Eng. 

Burglen, til., Altdorf, Uri, Switzerland; birth- 
place of William Tell. 

Burgos, t„ Spain ; cath. ; hosiery, leather cloth ; 
I). (1949) 72,040, 

Burgos, pmu. Old Castile. Spain: ch. t., Burgos; 

a. 5,425- SO. m. I P. (1949; 402,828. ■ 

Burgundy, vUl prov., N.E. France; composed 
largely of upper valley of S, Sadne ; famous 
■vineyards : strategic position on route leading 
between plateau of Vosges and Jura Mtns. 
tram Rhone valley to Rhine valley. 

Burhaapur, t, Madhya I’radesh, India; ane. 
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Bytom (formerly Beuthen, Germany). c„ Upper 
a ■ Silesia, Poland;: coal-mines; Medicai High 
School; p. (iu-16 )03.m. 
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Caister, viL, K. of Yarmouth, Norfolk, Eng.; 

ruined cas. ; holiday resort. 

Caithness,. co„ Scot.; most N. part of mainland ; 

. : mountainous ; herring fishery ; poor agr. : 
quarrying ; oh. ts. Wick, Thurso ; a. 686 sq. m. ; 
P. (1951) 22,705. 

Caivano, indusil. t„ Italy; N.E. of Naples. . 
Cajaloo Reservoir,- s. Cal., U.S.A. hill-top 
location nr. Riverside, 55 m. S.E. of las 
Angeles ; .stores water brought 242 m, by 
aqueduct from Parker Reservoir on It. 

:■ Colorado, for distribution throughout Los 
Angeles plain, 

Cajamarca, dep,, N. Peru ; mining and agr. ; 

a, 12,538 sq. in. ; p, (1947) 820,042. 

Cajamarca, („ cap., Cajamarca prov., Peru-; 

cottons, woollens, silver; p. (1947) 18,224. 
Calabar, spt,, S.E. Nigeria. Brit, W. Africa; ex- 
ports palm oil, kernels, rubber, ivory ; p.l 8 M3. 
Caiabozo, t., N. Venezuela, H. America; cattle, 
agr,, tr. centre ; p. 7,123. 

Calabria, region , extreme; S.W. Italy; moun- 
tainous and fertile; cereals, fruit : copper. 

. marble; tunny fish; a. 5.830 sq. m. ; p. 
(1048) 2,034,000. 

Oalatat, t., Romania ; ou Bulgarian frontier, opt). 

VMin, - . . . . . . 

Calahorra, t, Logrono, Spain ; cath, ; fruit, wine ; 
on li. Ebro; p. 13,100. 

Calais, si>t . , , Pas de, Calais, N.E. France ; cross* 
channel ferry »t. opposite to and 21 m. distant 
from Hover; lace, fishing-; p. (1843) .50,043. 
Calais Maine, t„ U.S.A. ; sawmills and shipyards; 
P. (1950 ) 4,380. 

Calama, oasis, Autofagosta pror., N. Chile ; in 
Atacama Desert at foot of. Andean Cordillera. 
130 m. N.E. of Autofagosta on main railway to 
La Paz; water from it. Loa supplies Ant-o- 
fagosta and used for irrigation locally; cotton, 
wheat, vegetables ; p, 4,967. • 

Calama:-, t„ Bolivar dep., Colombia: on It. 
Magdalena 6U m. from mouth, also connected 
by rail to spt. Cartagena ; handies traffic 
between Cartagena and Magdalena- valley.. 
Calamianes Is., Philippine Is, ; between Mindoro 
and Palawan Is, 

Calafias, commune, S. Spain; pyrites, olives; 
p. 11,285, 

Calarasi, t, S.E. Romania; on the Danube; 

commercial centre; p. 17,800. 

Calasiao, -f„ Luzon, Philippines ; hats; p. 12,325. 
Calataflmi, commute, Sicily; Garibaldi defeated 
Neapolitans, May 1860 ; p. 11,4.84. 
Oalatayud,!,, Spain; 55 m. S.W. Saragossa ; caa. ; 
!>. 18,419. 

Oalbayog, t., Samar, Philippine Is. ; hemp trade, 
fisheries.. 

Calcutta, c., spt.. W. Bengal. India ; on R, Hooglt ; 
t vast trade from (jlaages plain: untv.; jute- 
- milts ; exports jute, cotton, sugar-cane, rice, 
tea, silk, coal; p, (with, suburbs) (1941) 
2,108,890. 

Caldas, dev- Colombia. S. America; cap. Mani- 
srales; a. 5,180 sq. m. ; p. U947) 1,008,390 . 
Caller S.W. Midlothian ; shale mines, oilwks. ; 
p, 3,300. . 

Caider, li., Lancs, Eng. ; joins the Kibble, 

Colder, It,, Writ. Yorks, Bag. ; crib, of Aire It. . 
Caldera, spt.. Atacama, Chile;, p, 1,085, . .. .... 
Caldwell, Idaho, U.S.A.-, p, .(1959). 10,487. - 
Caldy I., off Pembroke coast, Wales ; - lighthouse ; 
monastery. 

Caledonian Canal, from Moray Firth to Loch 
Linahe, Soot., connecting North Sea , with 
Atlantic ; <52i m. long; opened in 1822. : 
Oalera, t, Chile; rly. junction ; v. 8.428. ■ 

Calf of Man, sm. I., 8.W.L of Man, Eng. ; a. 620 
acres. 

Calgary, pr in.- (., Alberts, Canada; centre of 
ranching country; lumber-nulls, tanneries; 
I 19 120, 31 

Cali, t„ cap., Valle del Cauca, Columbia ir.im.Cmm 
R.; coa upper > < H 4 7 186 
Calicut, spt.i mm, t., Malabar coast of- Madras, 
India ; exports coffee, apices : p. : (1041) 123,352. 
California, most important of i’aeilic Siat.es, 
U.S.A.; mountainous and forested but fertile 
valleys; salubrious climate; rich In. minerals, 
oil, natural gas, gold, sliver, - copper; - oil re- 
fining; films;: fruity cap. Sacramento; . chief 
port and Lire £ - ’ .. < 

incorporated. -cities ; a, 1-58,693 sq.- m.; P. 
(I960) 10,580,228, v. - • 


Cabanataan, cap., Nueva Ecija prov,, Luzon, 
Philippines ; tr. centre ; p. 40,686. - 
.Cabeza, st». f,, Spain ; . 80, hr EM.Eridf Radujctert 
p, 11,702, 

Cabo Juby, Spanish terr. on Atlantic co;ist, N. of 
Rio de Oro, X, Africa. 

Cabot Strait, entrance of '.Gulf of St, Lawrence I 
between O. Breton I. and Newfoundland. 

Cabra, Spain; 30 m, S.K. of Cordova; college ; 
p. 20,776. 

Cabrera I-, Balearic Is,; in Mediterranean, 9 m. - 
S. of Majorca ; a. 8 sq. in . ; penal settlement,. 
Cdceres, prow., W, Spain ; pastoral ; a. 7,705 sq. 

■ 111.: p. (1949) 555., 518'. 

Caeerbs, t., Spain ; : largest bull-ring in Spain, 
ancient Oastra Caecilia; p. (1949)44,723. 
Caohar, diet., Assam, India; most nourishing; 
centre of tea-growing in India.; a. 3,654 sq. 
m. 

Cachoeira, i., nr. Salvador (Baia), Brazil; p. 

10,431. . - . - ■ 

Cater Idris, min., Merioneth, Wales ; ait. 2,929 ft. 
Cadillac, t, Mich., U.S.A. ; rubber tyres, wood, ! 

and metal products; p. (1950/ 10,425. \ 

Cadiz, maritime prim., S, Spain; cap. Cadiz;, a. ] 
2,827 sq.m.; p. <19401 600,373.. - - - - 

Cadiz, (-.-, spt. , Andalusia, 8. Spain ; exports sherry, i 
cork, fruit, olive oil, tunny fish; univ. ; p.l 
(1949) 99.210, - ’ - j 

Caen, c. cap,, Calvados, France; fine church! 
and abbey, tomb of William the Conqueror; ! 
univ, ; iron ore. lace, gloves exported ; scene of ! 
fierce fighting in Second World War, when it ; 
was severely damaged ; p. (1046) 51,445. ■ ! 

Caerioon, urb, dint., Monmouth, Eng. ; on ft. Psk. j 
3 m. N.B, of Newport; Roman remains; p. 
(1951) 4,711. ! 

Caernarvon, L.mun, bar., cap,, , Caernarvonshire, N. j 
Wales ; on 8, shore of Mesial Strait ; ■ cas. where ‘ 
first Prince of Wales (Edward 11} was chris- 
tened; slftte ; p. i 1(151) 9,255. 

Caernarvonshire, mtnom. mark. co., X. Wales; 
A elate and stone quarries, lead mines; oats, 
barley, sheep, tattle ; highest peak. Snowdon 
(3,560ft.); a. 569 m. 111 .; p. (1951) 124,074. 
Caerphilly,’ t„ «rb. dint., Glamorgan, S. .Wales; i 
cos . ; busy coal and Iron centre ; malting ; p. 
(1951) 35.194, 

Caesarea, f., on coast of Israel; once the official 
residence of the Heroda and Roman Governors 
of Palestine, 

Caesarea Mazaca, Turkey ; once residence of 
Kings of Cappadocia ; now trading centra. 

Caste, t. Minas Genies st„, Brazil; at .foot of 
Serra do Kspinhaco, 50 m. E. of Belo- Horizonte ; : 
Ige. iron and steel works. 

Cagayan, pmv,, Luzon, Philippine Is. ; p. 346,700 . 
Cagli, t„ prov. of Fesaro and Urbino, Italy: p. : 
12,145. 

Cagliari, Italian prmo comprising- Sy liaif of- Sar* : 

dinia; a -5,179 sq. m . ; p. (1.94S) 479,200. 
Cagliari, spt., tap,, Sardinia, S. end of I.; oath, 
and mtiv, ; exports lead, zinc; p, (1943) 
137,781. - 

. Cagnes-snr-Mer, (.. Alpes*Ma.rltiihes.-des., = Franc®:; 

Riviera resort; p. 7,868. 

Ceha, miffs., on boundary of Cork and Kerry, 
Ireland ; cas. ; highest pt. 2,249 ft. ■ : 

Cahar, t, Tipperary, Ireland ;. on it. Buir ; ancient 
oas, and abbey. ; , - 

Cahircivaen, i,, Kerry. Ireland; on R. Valencia. 
Cahors, t., cap.. Lot, France; oath.; ..distilleries, 
jhoefactorie » 4*- 7 1 : 

Oaibarien, (., Cuba; sugar-shipping port. 

Caicos Is., see Turks and (Moos Is. 

Cairngorm, min., . Inverness and Banff,. Scot.; 
ait. 4 084 ft. 

Catens. spt,, Queensland, Australia: on Trinity 
Bay ; fine sugar, tropical fruit growing, dairy- 
ing, and- mining; m. (1947) lOjfrU. 

Cairntoul-, min,, Inverness and Aberdeen, Scot. ; 

'. ait, 4.241 ft. .... ■ 

Cairo, a, cap. Egypt; on E. lank of Nile at head 
of Nile delta ; univ,;. tourist centre;, mufs. 
cotton, paper, silk; p. (1947) 2J00JW.6, 

Cairo, 111., U.S.A. : confluence; of Mississippi and- 
Ohio; extensive traffic ; p. (1950) 12,123. 
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California Coswni, .35. Pac. Oc, ; flows N. to S. Camden, mfto. and residtl. e. N.J., T.S.A.: on 
. along cat. of Ore., and Oal.v TJ.S.A- ; relatively Delaware S., suburban and opposite Pfciia- 

: coM water reduces summer temperiittifes delpbia ; iron foundries, chemicals, glass, 

and causes fog; in cstv areas especially nr. wireless sets, shipbuilding : p. (1950) 124,550. 
Han Francisco. Camden Town, imkistl. and resident!. did,, London, 

California, G, of, Mexico ; 700 m, long ; inlet of Ei g r >* r Park 

Paeitte Ocean. ’ Camel, R„ E. Cornwall, Eng. ; length 30 m. 

Califottia, Lower, ten., Mexico; between Gulf of Camerino.&.Macentfca, Central Italy, in dpeahines; 

: 0, and Pacific; cap. La Paz: chiefly a sterile the aiicienf Gatnerittm annexed to Papal States 

region; some mineral wealth; a. 5 5. 05-i sq.m.; n 16th cer univ >.ari,. 

V.- 130,37s. Cameron, c j_" S 1,1 i 

Caliraere Point, most- S. point of Coromandel Cameron Bay, i., NAV. Terr,, Canada; by Great 
Coast, India. Hear Lake '. radium. 

Calistoga, t.. Cal., ■ U.S.A. ; tr. centre, wine, Cameroons, region of \V. Africa t between" Bight 
grapes; hot springs; p .1.124. of Biafra ami L. Chad, 'formerly German 

Cafian, rural hist., t, Iviibenny, Ireland V dr, the colony; now administered as trust territories 

King’s B„: p.6’,5, 7.?. under the United Nations by Britain and France.' 

Callander, mid. t„ burgh, Perth, Scot.; on X. The British portion has an a. of 34,081 Sd. in,; 

Teith, la m. N.W. of Stirling; “ the gate of the j>. 1,000,000 ; and is attached to Nigeria, 1 The 

Highlands,” tourist resort ; p. Ut)5l) 1,727. French portion autonomous territory ; a. 166,438 

Callao, dep., Peru; cap. 6'.; a. 14 n«. m. ; p, m. in.; cap. Yaunde; palm oil, ivory, cocoa, 

1104") 37,333. ■' tobacco ; -p. 2,81 it. OS l ; range of mtns. close to 

CaftaOi {., spt., cap. dallao dep., Peru ; linked -by: p shore, highest point Cameroon, 13,000 ft. 1 
rly. to Lima; exports, sugar, cotton ; p. (1947 ) ; Camigain, /..Philippines; in Mindanao riea f mtns, ; 
84,232, ■ sugar, rice, tobacco ; a-. (HI so. m„ p. 40,805, 

Caine, mid. k, mnn. bar.. Wilts, Eng, : on Marian Caxnpagna, Italy; material coastal plain round' 
ft. ; dairying, food processing ; p, <10511 5,533. Some; now being drained ; new commune of 
Calonne-Bicouart, commune, Pas-de-Calais dep,, Latina founded 1932, o ' 

Trance; coal; p. 11,407. ' Campanha, Minas Geraes, Brazil; indnstl, 

Caiota, gold-field dist„ Colombia, 8, America. Campania, region, 8. Italy ; eh. t, Naples ; a, 

Calstook, t„ E. Cornwall, Eng. ; on Tamar 6,250sq.m.; p.-iestd. 1048) 4,240,000. 

estuary. Campaspe, B., Victoria, Australia ; rises In Gram* 

Caltagirone, c., - Catania, Sicily ; oath. ; local pian Mtns.. flows K. into It. Murray at Eehuea ; 

mkt. ; p. 38,178. . supplies water for irrigated area between 

Caltanissetta, Caltanissetta prov., Sicily, Horfiester and Bchuea; length, 14-0 m. 

Italy; oath.;, sulphur; p. 33.547. Campbellford, L, Ontario, Canada; lumber, flour, 

Calmre-et-Clare, sub. of Lyons, France, on wool,- leather goods ; v. 3,018. 

Sadmi, B. ; coal ; p, 16,123. CatnpbeHtan, t., spt., New Brunswick, Canada; 

Calumet, < nsula in L. lumbering, fishing; p. 8,748, 

Superior; copper -nil nine; p. 1460. Campbeltown, hwvk, spt,, Argyll, Scot.; on 

Calvados, dep., N,W. FYanee ; cap. Caen; live- Firth of Clyde est. of peninsula of Kinfcsre; 

stock, dairying, fisheries, .textiles, liqueur distilling, fishing; p. (105 1! 

brandy; a. 2,197 sq, m. ; r«. <1040} 404,800, Campeche, si., Yucatan. Mexico; hot, flat and 
Calvi, spt., N'.W. ebaSt, Corsica; fishing; p, 2,380. unhealthy ; rice, cotton; logwood, chicle, sisal : 

. Caivtaia, #., G. of Good Hope, 8. Africa ; p. 3,027. ■ a, IS, 370 so. m. ; p. (1040) 00,400. 

Cam, if., Cambridge, Eng., trib. of Ouse; length Campeche, cap. t. of st„ spt., Mexico; on G. of 
' 40 m. Mexico ; exports logwood, sisal, hemp ; y. 

Oamagfiey, pros., Cuba, W. Indies; a. 10,109 sq, U£ 10 28.883. 

m.; -p. (1943) 487,070. Caraperdown, t, Victoria, Australia; dairying 

Camagfiey, t„ cap., Oaroagftey, Central Cuba-; p. dint.; p. 3,02$. 

<104 3)133,827.. Camperdown, ril. on dimes, N. Holland, Nether- 

Camagttey. t„ Peru; sugar-cane ; p. (1947) lands ; battle 1797. 

155,827. Campinas, f-., Brazil; SB m. N. of SSo Paulo; 

Camalore, L, Central Italy ; foot of Apuan Alps, in p. 78,914. 

pror. of Lucca ; old church. * Caropme, or Kempeniand, dial „ provs. Limburg 

Camana, t„ Peru ; p. 2,253. and Antwerp, Bdg an; coitlfield. 

Camargue, delta disk, Bouches-du-Khdne, France ; Campo Bslo, {., Minas Gera.es et., Brasil ; 2(H> m. 

at mouth of K. Itbone; a. SOU su. m. ■ bjr rail. H,E« of JRlo'de Janiero ; Isnnt. cattle 

Camarihes Norte, p/m’., Luzon. Philippine Is.; centre, 
mtns, and fertile land; ago, minerals; cap. Csunpobasso, jw»., Abruzz! and Molise, Italy; 
LDaet; a. 829 sq, ni, *. p. 88,324. - among- the Apennines ; a. 1,693 m. m. : p. 

Camas, t„ Wash.. U.S.A. ; agr., pulp, paper, <W48) 387,700. 

fruit canning ; p. <19801 4,728, Campobasso, fortfd, f,, 60 m. H.E. Naples, Italy ; 

Canity Q., separates Kathiawar Peninsula from famous for cutlery and arms; p, -31,558. 

Bombay State, India, ■ CSampoheilo dl Meats, f„ Sicily ; sulphur mines, 

Camberwell, metropolitan bor., London, Eng.; p, Campobello di Idassara, t., Siolly ; qnarrying. 

(1951) 179,729, Canapes, e., Xio de Janeiro, Brazil ; coffee, 

Cambodia, French associated ■ date, Indo-China ; sugar; p. 52,377. 
contains the great 'Tonlesap L, ; cap. Pnom* Oampsie Fells, ranee ■ of htib, Stirling, Scot,; 
peuh on Mekong It. ; cattle breeding, fisheries; highest point 1,394 ft. ' : « i; 

rice, coffee, pepper, rubber; 67,650 sq.* m. ; p. Campion, f„ N.H-. U.S.A.: resort; p. 1,130. 
3,277,000. . Campulung, i., Muscri, Errnania; NAY. ofBnrhar- 

Cambodia, C., extreme. S,: of Cambodia, Indo- est; first cap. of- wallachia; summer resort; 

China., p, 13,500. ' 

Camborne, t., Cornwall, Bag. ; H in'. S.W, Truro } Canada,. 'Dominion • of,- ' Sf.- America; dominion 
old tin and copper mines ; p, (Camborae-Bed- founded 1867, and now inc. alt Brit. 17. American 
ruth urb. diet.. 1951) 35,820, Federation of ten provinces ; Nova Scotia, 

Cambrai, L, Hon! dep., France; on Schelde JR. New Brunswick, Prince , Edward I., Quebec, 
Hnen, brewing, soap ; p. (1048) 20, 128. • Ontario, Manitoba, Haskaichewan, Alterta, . 

Cambridge, cc„ Eng. ; flat, Fens in N, : Its, Ouse, Br. Columbia, Newfoundland with Labradw, 

Hen, Cam; wheat, oats, potatoes, • fruit, and the rerr. of Yukon and X,\V. Territories 

dairying; a. 877 sq. m. P. (1951) 165.888. (Franklin. Keewatin. Mackenzie) ; tap. Ottawa; 

Cambridge, mun. bor, CO; t., Cambridge, Eng. ; on Great Lakes ; Kooky Mtns. ; Great Plains ; St, 

, Cum It,; unh , 'ts io j,- u »ci n ic tvs s n c , Saska ran, nd ' ,f ' nr* it . 

ments; p. (1051) 81,483. cv . rx - dim ice, 1 'i t „ seabo m mild con 

Cambridge, Maryland, U.S.A. ; oysters; p, niferous forest belt except for Central grass* 

_ UWW J.0,331. ' - . lands, tundra in X. ; agr. : wheat, oats, dairying t 

Cambridge, r.. Muss,, H.S.A.. S m. from Boston ; - pulp, paper; coal, geld, copper, nickel; 

of Harvard I ri * f erie . hr a electric ower in 

Cambridge, t., Ohio, U.S.A , ; coal, iron, clay, oil ; portent • nm6,5 a. 3,843,110 so; m. ; p. (1951) 
glassware, pottery; p, (1050) 14,730. 14> > 

Cambosiang, par,, Lanark, Scot,; coal, iron, Canadian Const Range, wHs., B.C., W. Onaaa ; 
limestone ; on Clyde B.; p (1951 28. m, extend N.W, to S.E, along cat penetrated by 
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deep inlets (Fjords) with very little cat. plain ; 
drained by short, swift, rs„. crossed only by E. 
Sfeeena in H„ It, Frazer In S„ which stive access 
to interior; marked climatic barrier, to \V. 
equable climate with heavy- all-year rain, to E. 
more extreme semi-arid climate, especially on 
valley floors, , ; 

Canadian R„ trib. (flowing from Hew Mexico), of 
Arkansas B., U.S.A, ; length 000 m, . 

Canajoharie, t„ X.Y., U.S.A,; agr., dairying; 

food packing; y. 11950) 2,761. 

Canal Du Centro, canai , Saflne-et-Lolre dep,, 
France ; links iOiflne-Saone valley at, Cbalon- 
sur in with Ji 1 , <t t Digoin; serves Le 
• Creusot Coalfield ; length 90 ra. 

Canal Zone, Panama ; strip of land leased to 
U.S.A. for Panama .Canal,;,- a. Sts sq. in, <276 
sq.m, water); y. (1948) 47,462. 

Cafianea, apt., Brazil ; S. of Santos. 

Cananea, L, Mexico ; cattle, copper, silver, ? lead, 

■ zinc; ,p. 11,006, 

Cellar, prov., Ecuador: cap. A 2 oawea ; Inca 
remains; agr., Panama hats; a, 1,521 sq. m. ; 
p. (estd, 1938) 118,250, 

Canaries Current, ocean current ; flows S. along 
, N,W. cst. of Africa from Casablanca to O. 
V'erde,* relatively cold anti has v. marked 
cooling effect on Saharan eoastlaads. 

Canary Is., or Canaries, X. .AH. Oe. ; group of 7 
islands belonging to Spain, 12 m. off cat. Africa 
'• ft and "Oil in. S. of Gibraltar ; corapr. Tenerife L, 
the largest- (cap. Santa Cruz), Gran Canaria 
(cay. Las -.Palmas), Palma, Gomera, Hierro, 
Fuerteventura, Lanssarote ; tropical produce; 
oh. exports, bananas, oranges, tomatoes, 
vegetables and tobacco ; , .wine, cochineal, a. 
4, OSD sq. m., i>. (104-8) 700,887. 

Cauastota, f„ N.Y., U.S.A. ; engineering, furniture, 
plastics; x>. (1050) 4,45#, : 

Canberra, Australian Capital Territory, Australia ; 
in Gt. Dividing Range (alt. approx. 0,000 -ft.) 
200 m. S.W. of Sj-dney; seal of gm'i . of 
Commonwealth; yil sq. m. ; p. (of territory) 
(mi) 16,90 J ; ■ 

Caneale, t., llles-efc-Vilaine dep,. N. France; 

St. Michael’s Bay; p. 6,340.- : . : 

Candia (Herakleion), cap,, Crete; midway along 
H. eat, ; olive oil, raisins; p. (1040) 42,357. 
Candon, t.. -Luzon, Philippines. 

Canes., sen Khania. 

Canelonas, dep,, Uruguay l wine; a. 1,834 m, m, ; 
p. (1942) 200,806. 

Caflete, am. apt., Lima dep,. Pern, S, America; 
75 m, 8.E. of Callao ; exports cotton grown 
’■ under irrigation in Canet-a valley, 

Cangas de Onto,, commune, Spain; agr., cattle; 

coal, copper, tanning; p. 0.936. 

Cangas do Tineo.t., Oviedo, Spain ; nr. N. ets.. 35 
in. B. Of Oviedo; woollens, linens; p. 24,000. 
Canicatti, t., Girgenti, Sicily ;i-aulphnr.-;-Cin; 'fruit* 
growing dist. t p. 27,660. - 

Ganna, 'am. I., Hebrides, Scot, ; basaltic pillars, 
Canaanore, t„ Madras, India ; exports • timber, 
coconuts; p. (1941.) 27., 70(1. . - 
Cannes, apt., dep. Aipes*Maritime3, .France t 20 in, 
8.W. Nice; famous winter resort; perfumes; 
p. mm 45,548, 

Cannock, urb. 'diet,. Staffs, Eng, ; on S.W, flank 
of Cannock Chase, 7 m. N.X5, of Wolverliamp* 

- ton; coal-mining; >>. Oflf.li 40, 127. 
Canonsburg, bor„ Penns,, U.S.A. ; coal, gas, oil; 

p. (I860) 12,072.. ' - 

Canopus, one. Lower Egypt; gr. temple to 
Serapis. 

Oaoosa, t„ Apulia, 5, Italy; eat:-.; -the H-oma-n 
Cumwlum: centre -of, olive-growing diet,; 
p. 27,341. . '■■■■■ 

Canso, apt.. Non Scotia. Canada: p, 1,418. 
Cantabrians, rntna,, H. Spain, from Pyrenees to 
Cape Fmisterre, highest pealc Pefia Vieja, alt. 
8,735 ft. . 

Cental, ■ mountainous '■ dep,. Central .France; 
mineral springs, grata, dairying ; coal, marble,; 
cap. Auriltac; a. 2,228 bq, m. : p, <1846) 
ISO, 843, - . ' 

Canterbury, c.,co. bar., Kent, Eng.; at foot of 
K. Downs on E. Stour; Swarms eath. founded 
jL.n. 597 by St- Augustine ; shrine of the mur- 
dered Thomas k Bucket, a place of pilgrimage 
for ue&uirics ; brewing; p. (3931) 27,778, 
Canterbury, proa. dial,,. 8. 1., Hew Zealand cap. 
i Christchurch ; a, 13.940- sq, m. ; i>, ‘(-194&) 
805 , 514 . 
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Canterbury Plains, rich grazing and wheat- 
growing diet. S. I., New Zealand ; along E. cst.. 
famous for "Canterbury Lamb"; eh. t. 
Canterbury; ch. pt.. Lyttelton. 

Caatho, t„ Indo-China; on Mekong R.; rice, 
fish ; tr. centre ; p. 27,000. 

Canton, (Kuangehou) ch. c„ former treaty port, 
Kwangtuiig, 3. China; 00 m. N.W. Hong 
c KOng; exports silk, tea, matting; important 
trade centre ; p. (estd. 1948) 1,413,160, . 

Canton, t„ 111., U.S.A.; mnfs. ; p, (1950! 11,927. 
Cant-op, industl. and agr. t„ Ohio, U.S.A.; cob.!, 
farm machinery, engineering ; p, U950) 
116,912. 

Canton K., sec Chukiang. 

Cap Haitien, apt.. Hep. of Haiti; on N. est.; 

bombarded by British 1865 ; eat. p. 40,000. . 
Capannori, f„ Lucca, Italy; - silk industry ; -p. 
39 . 527 . ' A. 

Cape Breton I., Nova Scotia, E. Canada ; farming, 
timber, fishing; eh. t. Sydney; a. 8,120 sq. 

v jakih A .iU-rrivtovvp'A-- ; ! p vvaI-v-vv:;.;' 

Cape Chidley, I, off N. point, of Labrador. 

Cape Coast, t„ Gold Coast, Brit. W. Africa; 
on est. 60 m. S.W. of Accra; palm oil ; x>. 
mm 28.061. i 

Cape Girardeau, t, Missouri, U.8.A, P, (1950) 
21.578. 

0. of Good Hope, prov.. Union of S. Africa ; phy- 
sieai features ; Drakensberg Mtns., Orange and 
Caiedou- It., 'Or. Karroo, Lit. Karroo: scanty 
rain except S. and B. est. ; maize, fruit ; sheep, 
goats; minerals, diamonds; races: Dutch, 
British, Bantu; cap. Cape Town; p. of The 
Colony proper anti E. Grhiualand, Transkei, 
Tembnland, Pondoland, Bechuanaland ; a. 
277,137 sq. m. (ine. AVaivis Bay;; p. (1951) 
4,417,330, of whom 935, 074 are whites. ■ 

C. of Good. Hope, S, Africa; famous headland, 

: S. of Cape Town, 1,000 ft.- high. 

Cape Town, c„ spU, cap., of O.of Good Hope prov., 
and legislative cap. of Union of 8 . -Africa; 
on Table Bay, 30 m. ,N. of O. of- Good Hope; 
.communication by rail direct with Khodesia, 

. Transvaal, Orange, and Natal: docks ; eath. ; 
exports' wool, gold, diamonds; ,p; (1851) 
671,638 (ine. approx. 250,000 whites). 

C. Verde Islands, Portuguese Is., in Atlantic, 350 
m." W. of :0. .Verde, Africa; divided into two 
groups, Bariavento (Windward) and Sotavento 
(Leeward); 15 Islands and islets; a. 1,557 
sq. m.; agr.,' sugar; and fruit-growing; cap. 
Praia; SS,o Vicente coaling- st. for all. naviga- 
tion to 8. America ; p. 181,288, 

Capernaum (Tell Hum), mins, in time of Christ 
important place in Palestine, oh the H, shore 
of the L. -of Galilee, 

Capis, prov., P&nay, Philippines;' mnfa. ; p. 
466,000. 

Capa dflstria, spt., Trieste Free Terr, ; oath., old 
fort; Ausfcro-Italian disputes over ownership' 

. sines very early days: p ; 11,995. 

Gappoauta, t„ Waterford, Ireland ; on Blackwater 

E, 

Capraja, Italian I. in the Mediterranean, 10 m. 

B. Corsica; anciently called Capraria, 

Camera, Italian I. off H-B. Sardinia, (Where 
Garibaldi lived. 

Caprese, commune, Tuscany, Italy; birthplace 
of Michelangelo ; p. ,?J, 95. - ■ - 

Capri, I. and f„ in Bay of Naples ; tourist resort ; 
residence of Augustus and Tiberius; the. 
ancient CSaprae; famous Blue Grotto; -fine-, 
wines; p. it.) 4, $00’, II. i 8,050. . - 

Casua, ancimt fort , a,, Campania, Italy; 20 m. 
I\. of Naples; founded by the Btrusosais, 
came under Emnsn rule, sacked: by the Sara- 
cens modern : t. 2 m. H. of site of ancient 
'Casilinum : flreworks-maklng ; oath.;- p, 

14,3175. 

Caracas, cap., Venezuela ; 8 m. inland- from its 
port. La Guaira, ait about 3,000 ft. ; oatb.; 
iiciv. ; '■•'exports coffee, cacao ; -p, (estd,: 1949) 
me ooo. 

Caracoles, i„ Chile ; silver ; p. ff.OOO. \ 
Caxavaca, t„ Murcia, Spain; iron, tanning; p. 

21,360. - ■■ :■ .... 

Carhallo, in, Coranna, Spain ; industl. ; p. 18,150. 
Carbon County, N. Utah, U.S.A. ; contains 
immense reserves of good coking coni suitable 
for. blast .furnaces; not .yet developed. 
Carbondale, Penns., U.S.A. ; anthracite; p. 
(1950) 16,296. e ... 
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then; mountainous ; mining; mainly pastoral 
. land ; a. 920 sq. m. ; p.it9ul ) 171,742. 
Carmans, t„ Tam, France; glass mfte.; p. 
Mm 11.136. 

Carmel, Mt., Israel ; alt. 1,032 ft, . 

Carmen de Bolivar, apt., Campeche Bay, Mexico. 
Carmona, t., Spain ; olives, wine, fruit ; p.34,S7S. 
Carnac, evil.; Morbihanv MW, France: SJEf Of 
liOrient; prehistoric stone monuments arid 
circles, . ) ;) ' . :V. ■ . 

Carnarvon, W. Australia ; on R. Gascoyne i 
p. A'-/ *5, 

Carnatic, diet.. Madras; India ;. British conquest 
1733. 

Carnegie, hot., Penns., U.S.A. ; steel, Iron; p. 

(1850) 13,105 . : . ' : 

Carnegie, L,, W. Australia, 

Caxnew, t., Wicklow, Ireland; granite, slate. 
Carnforth, t, urb. dm.. Lanes, Eng. ; rly. centre ; 
p, (1951) 3,388, 

Carnoustie, burgh. Angus, Scot., on N. Sea; 8 m. 
S.W. of Arbroath; summer resort ; p. (1951) 
5.105. 

Carasore Point, 8. Wexford, Ireland. 

Carntogher Mtns,, range of mtns., Londonderry, 
N, Ireland. . 

Oarnwatto, vil., Lanark, Scot. ; coal, shale. Iron. 
Caro, i„ Mich,, U.S.A. ; sugar beet refining ; p. 
(U>60i 3,464. 

Carolina, see N. and S, Carolina. 

Carolina Is., archipelago in. W. Pacific Oe. ; about 
549. in number, lying between the Philippines 
. and the Marshall Group, former Japanese; 
mandate now U.S.A, trust terr. ; ch. export 
copra, 

Caroni E., Venezuela. S. America ; trib. of 
Orinoco ; 400 m. . 

Carpathian Mtns., range separating -Csseeho- 
’ Slovakia ami Hungary from Galicia, ami 
Transylvania from Moldavia, 805 in. long ; 
highest point, Tatra 8,710 ft. 

Carpentaria, Gr ot, North Australia ; between 
C. Arnhem and U. York. 

Carpentras, e„ Vauduse, France ; on It. Auzon ; 

many antiquities ; p. [1941b 14,323. 

Carpi, indnsll. L. Modena, Central Italy: csith. ; 
P. 38.000. 

Carrantuohill Mtn., Kerry, Ireland ; loftiest in 
Magillumtldy’s Keeks and all Ireland, alt. 
3,414 ft, 

Carrara, f. r Alaasa-e-Oarrara, Central Italy ; famed 
for white marble ; p. 580125. 

Carreiio, cvnamme, Oviedo prov., Spain; cattle, 
fishing, sardine canning : p. 16,00!). 
Carriekfergns, spt,, mun. bar., Antrim, N. Ireland ; 
on N.: shore of Belfast Lough; oysters; p. 
(1951) SMO. 

Carriokmactoss, mkh t., urb. dish, Monaghan, 
Ireland; i>. 3,114. ■: 

Carrick-on-Shannon, ca. f., rural dial., Leitrim. 

Ireland ; p. (of di d.) 8,833, 

Carridr-on-Sulr, mU. t,, urb, disL, Tipperary, 
Ireland; coal, timber; p, 4,831. 

Camzal-Alto, Atacama prov., Chile; copper 
mines. - 

Carrizai-Bajo, t„ Atacama prov., Chile ; port for 
Carrizal Alto, 25 rn. K. 

' OarrolJte®, t., Ga.« U.S.A. ; : textiles ; p. 11950) 
7,753. 

Carron, vil., Stirling, Scot.; nr. Falkirk; famous 
ironworks. 

Carron, Loch, inlet, W. cst,, Boss and Cromarty;; 
Scot-, ; followed by rly, from Dingwall to 
Kyle and Lochalsh. 

Carss of Cowrie, Perth; Scot. ; fertile coastal diet, 
between Perth and Dundee. 8, of Sidlaw fiQUsG 
sm. fruits especially raspberries. •. 

Carshalton, urb, dint., Surrey, Rax . : hr. Croydon.; 

' p. 11051) 63,804, 

Carson City, st. cap., Nevada, U.S.A. : silver and 
gold mini ii >. {195( 182, 

Carstairg, vil,, Lanark, Scot.. N.B. of Lanark t. 
Cartagena, apt, cap., dep. Bolivar, Colombia, 
B. America; anares with lUrranquilla tr. 
brought down Magdalena It. ; exports hides, 
gold: p. (194-7) 106,830. 

Cartagena, sm,, Murcia, 10. Spain ; fine wharves 
and harbour;; naval arsenal ; eath. ; exports 
hides, gold; p. 117,333. 

Cartage., i., Cauca, Colombia, S. America; p, 
14,750. 

Cartage, ■prov.,,, costa Elea, Central America : 

. extp. C. ; co/fee, fruits; p. 11927) 114,731, ; 
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Carlmnoar, spt.,, Conception Bay, Newfoundland.' 

. Canada; p. (1945) 3,468. 

Carbouia, 1., Sardinia; recently built; near coal; 

p. 12,000. ... 

Carear, L, Cabu, Philippine Is.; sugar industry; 
p. 36,808, 

Carcassonne, f., Aude, France; on Aude I:.; 

historic citadel guarding impt>. routevay from 
; , Aquitaine to Rhbne valley; farm implements; j 
.wines, cloth ; p.ilflifS) 33,133. 

Careegente, t., W. of OuUera, Valencia, Spain. 
Carehi, pros., Ecuador; cap. Tulcan; a. 1,495 
SO. in.; i), (1938) 30,630. f t WbfiV ! 
Cardamon Hills, Travancore, S. India : forms 
extreme S.W. edge of Deccan plateau ; drained 
W. by It. Kenyan, E. by 11. Vaigal; rainfall ! 
less seasonal than over most of India;; 
: “China" tea plantations on middle slopes; ' 
rise to over 8,000 ft. alt. 

Cardenas, Mntaiuas, Cuba; sugar, tobacco; 
p. 37,144, 

Cardiff, c., spt., ca. bor.. Glamorgan, 8. Wales : ; 
nnlv. coll,; docks, Iron, tinplate wks., ship- 
building, chemicals; exports coal, machinery ; ; 
suffered greatly- from depression in JntertW&r 
years; p, (1951) 243,627, 

Cardigan, mun. bor., co. t„ Cardigan, S. Wales ; on 
TeiftK.: p. (1951) 3,497, 

Cardigan Bay, Ige. bay, W. Wales, 70 ta. extent 
N. and S, ■ . r'X ii-Mtfff'm 

Cardiganshire, maritime co., S. Wales: moun- 
tainous; mainly agr., mines, and quarries; 
a. 092 sq.m, ; p. (1951) 53,267. 

Cardona, t„ Barcelona, Spain. 

Cardross, industl. vil.. Dunbarton, Scot. ; on 
It. Clyde : death of King Kobert- Bruce. 

Cardwell, t., Queensland. Australia; liarbour; 

gold-mining diat. . - : 

Carentan, i., Manche dep.. Franca ; p. 3,636. 

Carey, t., Ohio, U.S.A. ; mlct. gardening; p. 

11950) 3.260. ‘ 

Caribbean Sea, . between W. Indies and Central 
and S. America ; a. 7,500 sq. m. 

Caribou Range, mtns., B.O., W. Canada; mass of 
ancient crystalline rocks inside the great tend 
of It., Frazer ; widespread occurrence of lode 
and alluvial gold : mainly above 5,000 ft. 
Caribou, t., Maine, U.S.A. ; p. (1950) 9.033. 
Carihrod, t., Jugoslavia ; on Nisava It. ; l>. 4,000. 
Carfmata I., off B.W.. Borneo, Indonesia. 

Carinthia, prov., Austria; cap. Kiageufurt,; 
mountainous; mineral sprhigB; rye, oats; 
lead, iron ; a. 3,081 so. m. ; p. (194S) 497.877. 
Carisbrooke, f., I. of Wight, Eng. ; cas. prison of 
Charles l (1647-8) : P. 4,700. 

Carlingfard, t., spt.. Louth, Ireland: on Curling- 
ford Bay; oysters. ■ - 

Darlingford, Lough, inlet of sea between Down and 
Louth, Ireland. : A . 

Carliavillfl, (.. 111., U.S.A.: bricks and tiles, agr. 

machinery ; p. (1950) .3,116. 

Carlisle, c„ co. bor.i Cumberland, Eng. on Eden 
• .It,; 8 m. from Solway Firth: .hunt, rente 
..centre; ancient cas, and eath. ; cottons, 
biscuits; p. (1951) 67,804. 

Carlisle, bar,, Penns., U.S.A. ; boots and shoes; 
p. (1950) 16,812, 

CarloJorte, t., San Pietro I., Sardinia. Italy; 
tunny fishery ; p. 7,825. 

Carlow, co., Leinster, Ireland; co. t„ Carlow; 

a, 346 sq. m. ; p. (1940) 34,048, 

Carlow, t„ Ireland ; brewing, milling ; p, 7. 465. 
Carlsbad, see Karlovy Vary. 

Carlsbad Cavern, N.M.. U.S.A..; gr. cave in 
limestone tixrough which flows B. Pecos: 
stalactites, 1 stalagmites ; tourist attraction ; 
length 4.Q00 ft., width 600 ft., height of roof 
300 ft. 

Carlsruhe, see Karlsruhe, 

Carlstadt, bor,, N.J., U.S.A.; brass, . marble; 
p. (1950) 5,501. 

(Carlton,; urb. dist., Notts, Eng.; 2 m. N.E. of 
Nottingham; lace, hosiery ; p. (1951) 34.248. 
Carluke, par.. Lanark, Scot.; engineering: 
I). ( 1951 ) 11,113, 

Cannngnola, mfto. t„ N. Italy ; on Blelba It, ; p. 
12.2-11. 

Carmarthen, mm. bur,, m, t„ Carmarthenslilre. 
Wales; cm Towy It.; tinplate; », (lt>51) 
12,131. 

Carmarthen Bay, Carmarthen, Wales ;. 18 in. 
across. 

Carmarthenshire, co., S, Wales ; co. t., Carnmr- 
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Carteret, bor,, N..T., U.S.A.; metal and oil re- Castleblayney, mb. dist., Monaghan, Ireland; nr. 

fining, chemicals, tobacco; -p. U950) 13,031. Dundalk; y. 1. 705. - . 

Carter Fell, mtn.. Northumberland, Eng,, 1,815 ft, Castle Cary, t.„ Somerset, Eng.; N,E. of Yeovil; 
Carterton, bor., Wellington, N.I., New Zealand. . p. 1,700. 

Carthage, e.,NJ3, 'funis, N. Africa ; with ruins of Oastleosry, vil, Stirlingshire, Scot. ; sin. on Soman 
ancient Carthage, destroyed by the Romans wall ; silica, fire-clay deposits, 
ltd b.c, > , - Castieeomer, rural (list., N. Kilkenny, Ireland; 

Carthage, L. Missouri, TJ.S.A.; coal; p. (1950) p. 8,069. 

11 , 188 . Castle Bonington, U, rural dist., Leics, Eng. ; p. 

Cartmel, par,, Lancs, Bag. ; near TjI vers ton. (of dist. 1951) 9,273. • 

Carapano, apt., Venezuela, S, America; near Castle Douglas, burgh, Kirkcudbright, Sect.; 15-m. 

Cnmana; p. 16,048. S.W. of Dumfries; cattle fairs;: p. (1951) 

Casablanca, largest t„ apt., -Frencu zone, .Morocco, 8,328. 

IS. Africa; p. (estd. 3946) 500.800. Castletord, mb, dint,, W.R. Yorks, Eng.; 10 m. 

Casablanca, t. Yali>araiso, Chile. „ S.ID. of Leeds at- confluence of 11s. Aire and 

Casa Branca, i.,S,iS. of Lisbon, Portugal. Catder; glass, chemicals, coal; p. U931) 

Casals, t, Piedmont, Italy ; eath. ; cement ; p, -43,116. 

37,703. d toto- ■ Castleisland, i„ Kerry, Ireland; agr. centre; p. 

Oagalmaggiore,!., Italy ; on E. Po, near Parma ; 1,300. 

p. 13,012, Castleinaine, t, Victoria, Australia ; at foot of 

Casas Grahaes, t., N.W. Chihuahua st., Mexico; C«6. Dividing Range, 25 m. B. of Bendigo ; fruit. 

Aztec ruins; p. 3,000. wine; i>. (1047) s, soy. 

Cascade Range, In. America; extends N. and S. Castlereagh, rural (list., Roscommon, Ireland; p. 

through Brit. Columbia, Washington, and (of dist,.) 23,273. 

.Oregon between Rocky Mtns. and Pacific est, Castletown; (., Isle of Man; former cap. ; p .1,898. 

Highest peak, Mt. Rainier, 14,440 ft. Castletown Rerehaven, apt., Cork, Ireland ; on 

Cascade Tunnel, longest riy. tunnel in N. America, Bantry Bay. 

Wash., D.S.A. ; carries trunk riy, from Spokane Castses, t„ Tarn, France: on R. Agout; former 
to Seattle through Cascade Mtns. ; length Tim. Huguenot stronghold; cath.; woollens, soap, 

Caseins, t., Pisa, Italy ; on It. Arno *, ailkmnfs. ' earthenware ; p. (1946) 30,781, 

Caserte, t., Italy ; on 1ST. edge of Plain of JSaples : Castries, cap,, spt„ St, Lucia, Windward Is.; 

royal palace; eath.; silks; v, 51,423. greatly damaged by fire June 1948; tine 

Cashel, e,» urb. dist,, Tipperary, Ireland; cath. harbour; -p. 22,356. 

(ruined) on Rock of Cashes ; », 3,072, - Castro del Rio, t, , Andalusia, Spain ; on R. Quadjo ; 

Casino, i., N.S.W., Australia.; .p.- 6,608. industl. • 

Casiamare, It. Venezuela, joins Orinoco to the IUo Castrogiovanni, ' i„ Sicily. Italy ; rock salt, 
Negro, a trib. of the Amazon. . sulphur mines ; p, 20,400,. - 

Caspe, t„ Spain ; on E. Guadalupe ; p. 9.033.- Castrop-Rauxel or Kastrop Hansel, t., Westphalia, 
Casper, L, Wyoming. O.S.A. a petroleum; p. Germany; indnstl. ; coal, cement, tar products, 
(1959) 23,673. tiles, brandy; n. 03,218. 

Caspian Sea. U.S.S.R.; 780 m. long, 270 m. wide, Castro XJrdiales, apt., Santander, N. Spain; 
170,000 sq. m., between Asia and Europe; sardines, iron ore ; p. 11,800, ' 

largest inland sea hi the .world ; surface. 85 ft, 'Casfcrovfilari, t., Calabria, S. Italy ; old Norman 
below ocean; fisheries ; ports; Astrakhan, cas,: olive oil, cheese, wine; p. 11,712, 

Baku, Derbent. ■ Cat X (or Gaanahani), Bahamas, W. Indies; a. 

Casquets, dangerous rocks, -7 m, W. of Alderney, 340 sa, m.; p. 1(1943) 3.820. 

Channel Is. Cataeaos, i., Piura dep., Peru ; Panama hats. 

Cassaba (Kassaba), f., Turkey; 85 in. 33, of Izmir; Catalonia, old prov„ N,E. Spain; mountainous; 

cotton, melons ; p. 31,000. wooded; cereals ; imifs.; cottons, woollens, 

Cassel, t>. Germany; on Fulda R.;. museums, silks; rich in minerals ; cap. Barcelona; a. 

palace, library; machinery, textiles; p. 12,427 sa. m, 

218,100. Csiamarca, . prov., .NJW. Argentina ; cap, C. ; 

Cassel, i„ dep. Nord, France ; 1 i. 2,812, \ ■ fanning and mining; a. 40,942 sq. , m. ; v. 

OassiBs, N.S.W,, Australia; 115 m. N.W, of . mil) 143,216. ; 

Newcastle in impt. gap in Sr, Dividing Range Catamarea, t„ cap., Catomarca prov.,N.W, Argen- 
between Hunter and Liverpool Ranges, giving tina; located in Andean foot-hills 120 m. S. 
access from Newcastle to interior. of Tucuman ; centre of irrigated oasis producing 

Cassine, t, Campania, Italy; formerly San Ger* vines, apricots, cherries. . . 

inano; the ancient Casinum .nr. famous Catanduanes, I., oft Luzon, Philippines; hilly, 
monastery. fertile: rice, corn, cotton, hemp, coconuts; 

Castallraono, {., Sidly; -mineral springs. al 553 an. m.;. p. 63,530. 

OastelfioreatliiG, t., Tuscany, nr. Florence, Italy. Catania, prow,, Sicily; eh, t., Catania; a. 1907 
""'as Rr ic ^ 1 T A! j - / sq.m.; p. (esfcd.) 696,000. . 

Casfcelfranco, '..Treviso, Italy; fine church, and Catania, e„ Sicily; on E.- est. .at foot of Mt, 

• paintings; silk; p. 4,240. - Etna; city several times rebuilt in consequence 

Castellamare, dockyard t, Italy ; on Bay of Naples of earthquakes ; cath.; univ. ; textiles, 
at foot of Vesuvius , mineral springs; wat, pL, dyeing; p. 283,006, . 1 to" 

p, 43,723. • Catanzaro, c„ 8, Italy ; imiv..; silks; velvets ; p. 

Castellamare del Golfo, spi., N.W. Sicily; Avaf. 47,135. ■■ ■ ■ 

pl„ tuna fishing ; p. 18,032. ■ Catasauqua, bar., Penns., TJ.S.A. ; ■ mdustl, ; 

CasteHoi de la Plana pro , Spall g Medi *• fiour, cement, textiles; p, (19501 4,923.: 

rancan, part >fanci nt Tahn ia mainly mtns.; Catastrophe, C., S, extremity of Eyre Peninsula, 

■ a. 2.579 sq, m. ; eap. CSasteltoh; p. 324.136... S, Australia. to - 

Castellon de la Plana, L. Spain; silk, porcelain ; Catawba, R„ N, Carolina, C7.S.A, ; rising .in Blue 
p. 48 Rids Range .mtoi SCO m,- 

Castetaaudary, t„ Aude. France, on Languedoc Oaterhara and Warlingham, urb, dist.,,- Surrey, . 
canal, burned hr- Black Prince,- 1855 ; . p. Eng. ; on Is, Downs ; resldil, ; p. (1951) 31,290. 
(1940) 7,891, ■ • ; Cathay, ancient name for China and: E. Tartory. ; 

Castelo Branco. Portugal; cap. of dist,: same Caioche, C., N,E. point of Yucatan, Mexico. 

name; p. 290,670. • • Caftine, -t„ Ayr, .Scot. ;■ mftg. . . - - - - -i : 

Castolvefcrano, f», Sidly, Italy : indnstl, ; •wine; Catskiil Mtns., N.Y., TJ.S. A. ; . group In Appala- 
V. 24,746. . chians, W. of Hudson R. ; holiday resort. 

Cmilmoim, L, Sicily, Italy; near Catania; Gattaro* see Kotor.- - •;• 

sulphur refining. : v , . . Oauca, It.,. Colombia ; trlb. of Blagtolena ; length, 

Cfast®lone HorenSnio, ii* Italy ; nt. Arezzo ; serf* - $00 m. -- "(to ' • : to"' ■ 

-.culture. - - : Cauca, dep. Colombia Rep, : cap. Popayan ; a. 

Castile, formerly a kingdom of Spain; . how div. il-,657 su. m. ;_ p. U84 w 427.880.- . . . . 

- into Old and New Castile, ■ ' Caucasia, region between Black Sea ; and Caspian. 

Castinc, L. Me,, U.S.A. ; on Penobscot 13. : resort; divided by Caucasus Mtns. into N, or Cm* 
fishing.'.' - r . Caucasia and Trans-Caucasia. 

Castlebar,- ur&pdisL, cap,. Mayo, Ireland;:" Race .Caucasus, hfiy mtn. rame between Caspian - and 
of Castlel'-ur ” battle fought here in Rebellion Black Ke:v: highest summits Mt. Elbruz 
ol 1798 ; r 4 239. (18,463 ft.) and Kasbek (16,546 ft.) ; length oi 
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Cenis, Mont, sec Mont Ceuis. 

Cento, ti. Ferrara; Italy ; industl, : p. 4,942. . . 

Central America, between Mexico ami S, America, 
from the Isthmus of Tehuantepec to that of 
Panama : includes Guatemala, Honduras, Nica- 
ragua, Salvador,: Costa Eica, Panama, Brit. 
Honduras ; tropical climate ; forests, savan- 
nahs. ■ . 

Central Asia, usually applied to regions between 
SO 0 and 40“ N. lat. and 55° and 85° B. long.; 
Russian O.A. is- the. toad • between China anil 
Afghanistan and the Caspian, now consisting 
of various Soviet. Republics. 

Central Palls, i., Rhode!., p.S.A: f nr, Pawtucket ; 
cotton goods ; p. (1950) 23,590. 

Central Greece and Euboea, ircoimphical dir,; 

; Greece : contains the cap. Athens ; a. 9,704 sm 
m. ; i>. (1040) 2,032.618. 

Central India Agency, formr prop, of India, now 
divided ; W. states forming Madhya-Bharat 
and the E. states incorporated in United Prows, 
(now known as Uttar Pradesh). : : ■ 

Central Provinces, see Madhya Pradesh. 

Oentralia, t., Hi., U.S.A. ; p. (i960) 13,883. 

Centuripe, commune, , Sana, Sicily; sulphur, 
marble; p .10,802. 

Cephalonia, see Kephallenia. 

Ceram (Seims), I., Moluccas,. Indonesia; a. 6,621 
set, m. ; tobacco, sago; p. 83,000. 

Ceres, t., C. of Good Hope, S. Africa; on It,. Hex; 
health resort. 

Cerignola, i„ ; Foggia, Italy ; Spanish victory 
over French 1 503 ; p .38,522. 

Cerise, see Kythera. - 

Cemauti, see Chernovtsy. 

Cernavoda, t, Bobrogea. Romania ; on It, Danube* 
70 m, S. of Braila; p. 6,100. 

Cerro de Pasco, t ., dep. Jutiin, Peru ; silver, copper, 
coai. lead ; copper smelting ; p. 22,688. 

Cerro Rico, min., Bolivia ; in Andes, \\, of Potosi ; 
ait, 16.080 ft.; v. rich silver, tin, tungsten 
ores, 

Certaldo, commune , Firenze, Italy; anc. cue. ; 
home of Boeoaeeio ; p. 12,094. 

Cessna, old imhistl. t., Porli. Italy ; cath. ; anti- 
quities ; sulphur mines, wines ; p. OS, 70S. 

Coskd Iiipa, t, Czechoslovakia; on R., Ploucnice 
N. of Prague ; industl. ; p. 12,952. 

Ceskd TrebovA, old t., Czechoslovakia; V>’. of 
Pardubice. 

CaskS Badejovice, t, Czechoslovakia ; on R, 
Vltava 80 m, S. of Prague; pencils, porcelain, 
brewing; p. (1947) 38,1114. 

Cesky Tesin, (Tesclien), Silesia, Czechoslovakia ; 
coni aud ironworks; p. 34,000. 

Cessnock, N.B.W.. Australia ; coal mining ; 
dairying and farming; p. (1947) 13,029. 

Cetinja (Titograd), cup., Montenegro, Jugoslavia; 
•p. .(1048) 12,208. 

Cette, see Site. 

Ceuta, spt., Spanish Morocco : opposite to am! 10 
in. from Gibraltar; cath,; the ancient Abyia, 
one of the Pillars of Hercules ; p. 59.1 tS-. ■ 

CAvenhes, mtm.. 8. France ; separating basins of 
Ith&ne, Loire, and Tarn; highest jjoint Mi, 
Mteae, alt, 5,794 ft, ) 

Ceylon, /„ in Indian. Ocean. S.'S, of India! self-, 
gov. Dom. of Brit. Com. since 1948.; fertile 
plains , Kiountai nous interior ; principal pro- 
ducts ; rice, rubber, tea, coconuts, fruits, and 
spices; cap. and eh. spt. Colombo; a.- 25,382 
Bft, m.; i. (19-e ? •> > 043 , 

ChabMs, t„ Yonne, France; E, Of Auxerre; 
famous wine country ; p. 1,000. 

Chaeaburo, ; t., E, Argentina ; agr. centre ; p. 
15,000. 

Chachapoyas, t. cap. of Amv.KO.nm dep.. S', Pern ; 
agr., fore r ; ml sets; • 1 Mil) 5,494. 

Chaw, ten,, 3ST. of Argentina; part of Gran Chaco ; 
fanning and prairie land ; cap, Reststencla ; 
ft. 88.468 m. m. ; p, 408,897. 

Chad, Li, large sheet of water of N. Centra! Africa : 
a. 60,(100 so. m- when in hood, varies in extent 
with, season, and is drying up, shallow, many 
islands, lies- between the wooded region of the 
Sudan and the steppes leading to the Sahara 1 
desert. ■ i 2 . ;i . 

Chad, U:rr„ Fr. Equatorial friea; cap. Fort 
Lamr; a. 461,202 so. m.t r«. (European) 
1,001 ; (African! 2,010.000. 

Ch&ddeuDii, mb. dirt., Lancs, Eng,; cotton and 
chemical mUg. ; p. (1861 ) 31,114. 

Chagtord, -par., Devon. Eng.; stone circles. t - 


CAO-CHA 1 

system about 950 in. greatest width 120 m. : 
many lofty passages and lge. glaciers, 

Caudehee, ancient t„ Seine-Inf. France; p. 
8.998, '■■■■..■ 

Cauderan, commune, Gironde, Prance; sub. of 
Bordeaux ; p. 20,384. 

Caudate, t., Aibacete, Spain; p, 7,442. 

Caudry, t, Nord, France; lace and tulle; p. 
12,168. 

Cadanenes, t„ Chile ; cap, of Maule prov. ; p. 

■ 12,987, 

Gausses, Les, limestone plateau, Avayroa, Tarn 
deps., 8. France : on S.W. flank of Central 
Plateau : caverns, gorges of Es. Lot. and Tarn; 
sheep provide milk for Roquefort cheese ; 
alt. 3,000-6,000 ft. 

Cauterets, vil., dep. Hautes-Pyreixees, France: 
mineral springs. 

Cautin, prov., 8. Chile; cap. Temuco; a, 6.705 
sq. m. ; p. (1940) 874,659. h 

Cauvery, It., S. India; rises in the W. Ghats, 
flows into Bay of Bengal through Mysore and 
Madras ; length 400 m. 

Cava or La Cava, i., Salerno, Italy ; summer 
resort; textiles; p. 28,700. 

Cavaiiion, commune, Vaucluse, France ; oath.; 
p. 12,532. 

Cavan, inland co., Ulster, Ireland; a, 748 sq. in. ; 
agr.; distilling; p. 70, 323. 

Cavan, .urb. (list., co. t, Cavan, Ireland; 72 m. 
S.W. Belfast; p, 8.479. ■ 

Cavarzere, t, Venice, N. Italy; on R. Adige; 
industl. ; p. 22,821. 

Cavite, spt., Luzon, Philippines ; p. 43,310. 

Cavour Canal, irrigation canal. Piedmont and 
Lombardy regions. N. Italy; links It. Po nr. 
Chivassa with R. Ticino 10 m. N.E. of Novara ; 
provides water for 250.000 acres ox rice-tlelds 
and meadow-land ; length 80 m. 

Cawnpore (Kanpur), cap., Cawnpore diat., Uttar 
Pradesh, India ; on the Ganges : 130 m. N.W. 
of Allahabad; grain, cotton, woollens; p. 
(1941) 487,824. 

Caxias, t„ Maranh2o. Brazil; on Itapecuru It,; 
cotton, rice ; p. 17,409 . . 

Cayambe, min.. Andes, Ecuador : alt. 10.535 ft. 

Cayenne, spt., cap.. Fr. Guiana, 8. America; 
famous for pepper ; p. 11,704. 

Cayey, t, S.E. Puerto Rico; tobacco, coffee, 
sugar; p .5,822, ■ , te-M-!- bV.te;: 

Cayman Is., dependency of Jamaica ; a. 93 so. m. ; 
p, G.6DO-, consists of Grand Cayman, p. 5,331 , 
cap, Georgetown; Little Cayman, P, S3; and 
Cayman Brat;, p. 1,298 : turtle and shark fishing, 

Cazalla de la Sierra, S.W. Spain ; iron aixd iead ; 
P, 10,058. A. 

CearA, st, sr. Brazil ; sugar, cotton, coffee, rubber ; 
cap. Fortaleza; a. 53,188 sq. in.; v. (1947) 
2,433,027. 

CearA, see Fortaleza. 

Cebu, I., Philippines; mountainous, forested; 
coal; a. 1.707 su. in. : p .1.183,000. 

Cebu, ch. t., Cebu I„ Philippines; exports copra, 
tobacco, sugar ; p.158,020. 

Cedar or Bed Cedar, li. Iowa, U.S.A. ; trib. -of 
Mississippi R., length 400 m. 

Cedar Falls, t. Iowa, U.S.A. ; p. (1950) 14.234. 

Cedar Mountain, hill, Virginia, U.S.A. ; here Stone- 
wall Jackson defeated Banks 1862. 

Cedar: Rapids, e,, Iowa, U.S.A. ; rly, centre ; farm 
machinery, lumber ; p. (1950) 72,296. 

Celartown, t, Ga,, U.S.A. ; -textiles, rubber 
tyres : cottonaewl oil; p. (W50) 9,470. 

Cedros, JT., off W. coast. Lower California, Mexico, 

Caduaa, spt., 8. Australia; 260 m. W. of Ft. 

. , Augusta ; p. 493. 

Cefaln, r.pt., Palermo, H, Sicily; sardine flslflng; 
p. 10,825. 

Ceglie, e„ Lecce, S. Italy; olive oil, building 
stone ; », 20,707. 

Cehegin, L, Murda, Spain; on R. Quipar ; p. 
17,318. 

Celaya, t„ Guanajuato, Mexico; silver, carpets’, 
P. 45,712. 

Celebes, L., Indonesia; mountainous, forested; 
copra, apices, wave's; chief towns Meiiado and 
Macassar; a. 73,100 sq. m.; p, 4,231,806. 

Caliaa, (., W. Ohio, U.S.A.; resort; furniture, 
winning ; p. (1350) 5,703. 

Cfilje, (., , Slovenia, Jugoslavia : T>. (1948) 22,043. 

Celle, mfl'j. t, Germany ; on It. Alter; former 
residence of the Dukes of Bmnswiek-Lfmaberg ; 
Printing ; p. 37,500. 
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Chetavh, E. Poland; nr. Lublin: oath.; 1044 
Manifesto of Poland’s Liberation issued here; 
it. 23,000. 

Cheimer, R„ Essex. Eng. ; joins E. Titaekwater at 
Mahlon. 1 "• 

Chetamo (Kulm), L, Pomerania, Poland ; oil K, 
Vistula; ancient wells; large oil mills, iinj»t, 
tr. ; p. 13,900, 

Chelmsford, co, t, mat, bar., Essex, Eng.; 30 in. 
N.B. London ; oath. ; atrr. mkt.: radio, 
electr. engin. ; p. (1951) 37,888. 

Chelmza (Kulmsee), I., Pomerania, Poland ; N. 
of Torun ; p. 11,000. 

Chelsea, metropolitan bor., London, Eng. ; p. 
(1051) 50,612. 

Chelsea, t.. Mass., U.S.A. ; rubber goods, slices, 
paper; p, (IH50). 33,012. 

Cheltenham, rmn, bar., Gloucester, Eng. ; spa ; 

educational centre ; p. (1051) 62,, 923. 
Chelyabinsk, Hist,, f,, U.S.S.S. i- -on Milas 1L at 
beginning of W; Siberian lowlands ; corn and 
cattle trade; distilleries; p. (1930) 273,127. 
Chelyuskin C., most N. point of Asia. 

Chemnitz, t.. Germany ; “ the Manchester of 
Saxony ” ; cottons, woollens, locomotives ; 
p. 337,000. 

Chemulpo, see Inchon. 

Chenab, ll.. W. Punjab, Pakistan ; one of “ five 
rivers ” of Punjab ; rises in Himalayas, flows 
S.W. into li. Sutlej ; dams at Merabi and 
Kbankl provide water for Upper and Lower 
Chenab Irrigation Canal Systems; length 
approx. 000 m. 

Cbenghsien, L. Honan, China; 15 in. S. of 
Hwang -Ho where it emerges on to N. China 
Plain; impt. route centre and rly. junction 
where Pekin (Peiping) to Hankow rir. crosses 
Changan to Tunghai rly. 

Chengtu, c., cap., Szechwan prov., China; silk, 
rice ; p. (estd. 1940) 020,303. 

Chepstow, mkt. t., urb. dist., Monmouth. Eng.; 
on It. Wye 2 m. above confluence with li. 
Severn; line ruined cas. : p. (1051)5,2(15. 
Chequers, seat, Bucks, Eng. official residence of 
Prime Minister. 

Cher, central dep., Prance ; cap. Bourses; grain, 
wines, iron, porcelain ; a. 2,819 mi. m . ; p, 
(1940) 280,070. 

Cher, It., Prance, tr lb. of R. Loire, flowing from. 
Auvergne Mtns. 

Cherbourg, spt., Manchc, Prance: N. coast of 
Contentin Peninsula; opposite to and 80 m. 
dist. from Portsmouth; naval arsenal, ship- 
building; ropes, fishing; 1 >, (1016) 40,042. 
Cheremkhovo, f„ tj.S.S.R. ; N.W. of Irkutsk; 

synthetic rubber ; p. (19:19) 05,907. 

Cherepovets, c., Vologda Region, U.S.S.R.; 

distilleries; agr. implements ; boots, lumber, 

: fishing ; p. 24,900. 

Choribon, spt., Java, Indonesia ; on X. cut., 
120 m. E. of Jakarta; rice, tea,. coflee t p. 
54,07$. 

Cherkassy, t., U.S.S.R. ; nr. Kiev, on Dnieper It,;- 
tobacco, sugar ; p. (1988) 51.603. 

Chernigov, i„ U.8.S.K, : on Desna, R. ; caths. ; 
flour; p. (1939) 67.356, 

Chernovtsy,- t., Bukovina, Ukratne, U.S.S.R. ; 

. ' univ. ; Greek cath. : wheat, dairy produce V 1 
. p. (1939) 112,427. 

Cherayakovsk ilnsterburg), t„ U.S.S.R. : nr. 

Kaliningrad; iron foundries ; p. 41 MO. 
Cherokee, t., Iowa, U.S.A. p. (1050)7,708, 
Cherrapunjl, t„ Assam, India; in Khaei Hills; 
raputedr wettest place iu world, av. annual 
rainfall 500 in. 

Chertsey, urb, dust., Surrey. ling. ; on S. bank of 
if. Thames, -t m. Mow Htaiues; rfcddtl. ; 
p. (1051) 31,029. ■ . ■, 

Cherwell, it., trib. of (Thames, nr. Oxford ; length 
: 30'm. 

Chesapeake Bay, inlet on Atlantic coast, U.S.A. ; 

extending 200 m. from mouth of Susquehanna 
- li. to C. diaries. 

Chessbam, residtl, L , urb. diet,, Racks, Mug . ; 
in heart of Chlitern Hills; boots, brushes.; 
p. (3.951) 41, 428, 

Cheshire, co., Eng.: cap, Chester ; plain; Its. 
Merser -and Dae ; dairying, ,• mkt. gardening : 
salt, coal : - mnfs. ;. - textiles, chemicals, ship- 
building; a. 1,050 sq. fix,; p, (1951) 1.258,050. 
Cheshire, Conti., TJ.S.A, ; agfA formerly popper -': 

and toy tea mined; p, (1050) 4,288. 

Cheshuut, urb. dist.. Herts, Eug.: in Lea valley, 


CHA-CHE ^ 

Charlottetown, spt., rap., Prince Edward I., 

. Canada ; Parliament buildings ; iron foundry, 

' shipyards, fisheries ; P, (1951) 15,689. 

Charlton Kings, itrb. dist., Gloucester,. Eng,; 

at foot of Cbtswolda nr. Cheltenham ; P, (1951) 

■ 5,836, . ■ 

Charnwood Forest, upland district, Leicester, Eng. ; 
to \V. of Soar valley, 12 m. NX of Leicester ; 
composed of ancient rocks; stone-crushing ; 
largely forests ; used for recreation by industl. 
ts. of B. Midlands ; alt. 600-900 ft, 

Charolais, diet. France ; S. of Burgundy. 

Charters lowers, t., N. Queensland, Australia; 
925 ni. by rail from Brisbane; p. (1947) 
7,567. ■ 

Chartres, c„ cap., dep. Bure-et-Loir, France: 
fine Gothic, cath. : milling, brewing, distilling ; 
p. (1940) 26,422. 

GhartWiH, La Grande, France, famous monastery 
near Grenoble, 

Chateaubriant, i.. Loire-Inferieure. France; rly. 
centre : n. 7,989. 

Chhtean Gontier, Mayenne, France ; p. 6.280. 
Ch&teau Thierry, t., Aisne, France ; on R. Marne ; 

p. 8,266. ■ ■ b': A „ ’ 

Chateandua, l., Eure-et-Loir, France : p. 6,558. 
Chateaurciuc, t„ Indre, France; 60 m. S.B. of 
Tours on R. Indre ; woollens, machinery ; p. 
(1940) 34,611. 

Chatelet, t., Hainan t, Belgium; on R. Sambre; 

coal, pottery. ■ 

Chhtellerault, t„ Vienne, France; 40 m. b. of 
Tours ; cutlery, small arras: p. (1946) 22,809. 
Chatham, mun. bor., spt., naval arsenal. Kent, 
Eug. ; on estuary of R. Medway ; bricks, lime ; 
p. (1951) 46,940. Ri-2%, 

Chatham, 1.. spt.. New Brunswick. Canada ; 

iumbering, fish exporting : P. 4,082. 

Chatham, (., Ontario, Canada; fanning, fruit. 

machinery: p. (1941) 17 , 369 . 

Chatham Is., New Zealand dependency: a. 372 
sq. m.; largest I., Wbarekanri ; p. 503. 
ChatUiou-sur-Seine, f. Cote d’Or. Franco; on 
R. Heine, 45 m. S.E. of Troyes; p. (1946) 
11,673. 

Cbatswortb, par., Derby. Eng. ; on R. Derwent; 

seat of Duke of Devonshire. 

Chattanooga, c., Tennessee, U.S.A. ; on Ten- 
nessee R. ; seat of Grant Univ. ; rly. centre : 
cottons; iron, steel, chemicals; p. (1950) 
131,041. ' AH: - 

Chatteris, urb. dist.. Isle of Ely, Cambridge, 
Eng. ; mkt. t. ; p. (1951) 5,528. 

Chautli&re Falls, on Ottawa K., above Ottawa. 

Canada; hydro-electric power-stn. 

Chanmont, t.. Haute- Marne, France; gloves, 
leather; p. 16.878. • 

Chauny, (., Aisne. France ; on R. Oise ; chemicals, 
glass ; p. 9,207. 

Chautauqua, L., N Y. state, U.S.A. : summer 
resort. 

Chaux-de -Fonda, La, t, cap., NeucMtel. Switzer- 
land ; centre of watchmaking industry ; 
p, (1941) 30M43. 

Chaves, cotnniune. N. Portugal ; cath. ; hot salt 
springs ; linen, silk: p. 6,482. 

Cheadle, rural dist., Staffs. Eug.; coal pits, metal 
mnfs.; p. (1951) 32,839. 

Cheadle and Gatley, urb. dist., textile finishing arid 
bleaching; Cheshire, Eng. ; p. (1951) 31,508, 
Cheb, t.v Czechoslovakia ; fir. Bavarian frontier ; 

. cloth, hat and brewing industries; formerly 
Eger; p .32,264. - 

Cheboksary, t, cap. Chuvash Rep., U.S.S.R,; 

trade, culture centre: fair; p, 12,008. 
Cheboygan, /... Michigan, U.S.A. ; on L. Huron; 

sawmills; p. (1950) 5,687. 

Cheootah, 1., E. Okla., U.S.A.; agr., cattle, coal, 
clay ; it. 2,128. 

Cheddar, vit., Somerset, Eng, ; famous lime- 
stone caves in Mendips ; cheese, strawberries. 
Cbeduba I., Bay of Bengal, Burma ; fertile, well- 
wooded; a. 240 sa. m. 

Cheloo (Yentai), former treaty port. Shantung, 
CSdna ; on N. cat. of peninsula ; p. (estd. 1934) 

* 139,512. 

Chekiang, maritime proo., China ; cap. Hangchow ; 
exports, silk cotton, etc.; a. 39,486 sq. si. ; 
P- (estd. 1047) 21.776,000. 

Cheling Pass, on Isly. between Kwangtung, 

: Hunan, S. China ; hlatoric route across Nanjing 
- ml ns., now followed by Hankow to CA-uton 
trunk rly, ; ait, 984 ft. 
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j ? m, S, of Hertford : bricks, mkt. gardening; Chihuahua, -at ., Mexico; adjoining the IT, S, A. ; 
’ p. (1051) 23M16. mining, stock-raising, and agr. ; a. 94.822 sq. 

I Ghesil Bank, Dorset, Bag.; shingle ridge from in.; p. (1940) 623,044. 

| Portland to Bridport. • Chihuahua, c„ cap.. Chihuahua st.,- 'Mexico: 

Chester, a. to, tot.. Cheshire, Bag. w at head of line cafch.: on Mexican 'Central BlyfuAIMh 
estuary of It. Dee; eatn., ancient walls and. old cottons, woollens ; p. (1910) 78,850. . 

timbered houses; boots, gloves, iron; x». Ch&uho, t„ S. Kyushu, Japan; largest coal 
; (1951) 48,229. mines in the country. 

Chester, 8.C., U.S.A. : cotton mnfs. ; flour; Chilas, (., Kashmir, India; on Indus B,., 50 m, 
granite; p. 0950) 6,893. below Bunji. 

Chester, L, Peniis.. : II.S. A,; : large industries, Chilcoot, R„ mss, Alaska, leading into Yukon 
textiles; p. (1950) 68.020. _ Valley, 

Chesterfield, mid. i„ mm. hoc., colliery dlst., Chile, rep., S. America, independent of Spain 
Derby, Eng.; on Bother it.; 8 m. S. of since 1818; Pacific .coastal strip rising sharply 

Sheffield ; weaving, heavy machinery; p, to Andes; Atacama Desert in N., fertile 

(1951) 68,540. valleys in ntre i ivy rains -in S.; Spanish 

Chesterfield Inlet, arm of Hudson Bay, Canada; language; Roman Catholic; forested in a/; 

I m by 25 in. : dairying,, sheep, wool; gr. nitrate output. 

Chesterfield Is., dep.. New Caledonia, Pac. Oe. : copper, iron ore, coal, iodine; cap. Santiago; 

French ; about 342 m. IV. of N.C. ch. port -Valparaiso ; length 2,660 m.; breadth 

Chester-le-Strect, urb. dint., Durham, Eng. ; on 69-270 m., a. 285,133 sq. m. ; p, S,7is,7l7. 

It. Wear; coal, iron; p. (1951 y 18,539. Ghilka, L„ inlet, E. coast, Orissa, India. 

01iS3te on ufi. of Cambridge, Eng; ; p. 35,320 . , Chilian, cap., Nuble prov;, 'Chile; fine squares 
Cheviot, t„ S,W. Ohio, U.S.A ; clothes, leather and prosperous industries; destroyed by 
goods; * ur; p. U950 ) 9,944. . earthquake 1939 ; cattle, wheat; p. 61. 535. 

Cheviot Hills, between Scot, and Northumberland, Chillicotha, t., Missouri, U.S.A. ; 'p. (1950) 8,694, 
Britain: highest point The Cheviot, 2,876 ft. Chiilicothe, c., Ohio, U.S.A. ; on Soioto rnttg. ; 
Cheyenne, it., s. Dakota, U.S.A. ; trib. of 'Ms- furniture, leather: p. (1950) So, 183. 

xouri length 500 m. Chilliwack, L, B.C., Canada; on Eraser R. ; dairy 

Cheyenne, cap., Wyoming, U.S.A. : cattle- produce, fruit, lumber ; p ,3,675. 

ranching dlst. ; riy. centre': p. 3-5 ,000. Chiioe, 1. and 3. proc. Chile; cap. San Carlos, 

Cbiana, Val 4e, valley, central Italy; longitudinal destroyed by earthquake 1989, a. 9,058 sq.m.; 
depression "separating Tuscan Bills from p. 101,708. 

Central Apennines ; occupied by upper course Chilpancingo, e„ cap., Guerrero st., Mexico; 
of 11. Anto. jniddle course of B. Tiber ; followed p .$1,380. ■■ 

by main route from Florence to Rome. Chiltem Hills, chalk hills, Oxon., Herts and Beds, 

Chiangmai, vror,, MAY. Shun; cap. Chiangmal; Eng.; highest point 904 ft., nr. Wendover. - 
a. 8,839 sa. m, ; p. (estd.) 544,000. Chimborazo, mtn., Ecuador, '-Andes; extinct 

Chiangmal, f„ Chiangmal prov„ N.YV. Siam; volcano. alt. 20,810 feet, ' • 

on Ring R. : tr. centre, teak ; p, 50,000. Chimborazo, %>rav„ Ecuador; cap. Riolmmba; 

. Ohiangtu, see 'Hangchow, a a. 2,089 sti. m. ; p. (1988) 258,50(1. 

Chiapas, Radik st-, Mexico; cap. Tuxtla- Chlmbota, si4„ Peru; coal, iron, cotton; p. 
Gutierrez; mountainous, forested; coffee, 4,843. 

tobacco, swear and cocoa, cattle; a, 25,729' Chimkent, L, Kazakstan, U.S.S.Ii. ; health 
sq.m,; p. U9401 679.885. resort; cotton, tobacco : p. (1939 ) 74,tS5. 

CMatura, Georgia. U.S.S.B. ; manganese. China, rep,, Asia, consists of 88 provs, which inc. 
Chiavari, t„ Liguria, Italy; on the Riviera; China Proper and the Outer territories of 
shrine of the Madonna : p. 17,586. Manchuria, Sikang, Ghlngliai, Sinkiapg and 

Chiavenna, t., Lombard' roily; nr. L. of Como; Inner Mongolia. Total a. 3.380,692 sq. m. ; 

famous for beer, wine, pottery; p. 5,1S0, mountainous in N. and W„ fertile valleys 

Chiba, can . of Chiba prefecture, Japan; on E. anti plains in B.; Rs. ; Hwang-ho; Yangtee- 
TokyoB. ; bnpt, tr. centre, p. 57,443. biang, SHdafig; climate, extreme in JSL; 

Chicago, ft, 111., U.s.A. ; at 3.W. corner of L, monsoon in S. ; religions; Confucianism, 

Michigan; second c, in America; immense Buddhism, Taoism; poor communications ; 

trade by rail and Great Lakes, flourishing univ. : rice, silk, tea, soya-beans, wheat, millet, cotton, 

grain mkt„ pork, beef cainnng, tanneries, agr. •• • bamboo ; - ' enormous reserves ■ of coal, iron, 
implements, iron and steel, tinplate, machinery, ' antimony, oil ; densely populated, mnfs.: 
k clothing, furs ; p. U950) 3,380 M2. cotton, spinning, ironwbs. 

Chichester, c„ mm, bn., W. Sussex, Eng,; on China Sea, part of.W, Pahittc between Korea. and 
be plain, 10 m. W. of Arundel; lineeath.; Philippines; divided by the harrow 'Formosa 
p. (1951) 19J.lt). Strait into two areas : N. China Sea, including 

Chiekamauga Creek, U.S.A, : branch of the Yellow Sea, and 8. China Sea. 

Tennessee 'si. above Chatt anooga ; Civil War Chinameca, f., 8an' Miguel dep., Salvador, Central 
battles ; site of National Park. America; coffee, sisal: p.6,502. 

Chiekasha, t„ Oklahoma, U.S.A.; maize,- cotton ; Chinandega, t., Nicaragua, Central America ; 

p. U95W 1 5,848. - cotton, sugar, bananas ; p, (1947) 25,538. 

CMciana, mftg. Spain ; nr. Cadiz ; p. 17,047. Ohincha Is., group off coast of Peru ; p. {of ch. t.) 
Cbidayoj ch. t„ Lambayeuue dep.. Peru : p. 38,140. 14,763. * ' - - 

Chico, t., N. Cal., U.S..',. fjo.i processing,' Chinchilla, t., Albacete prov., Central Spain: 

lumber, cement ; p. 0.958) 12,873. . -p. 7,818, : _ „ . ... 

Chicopee, t. Mass., U.S.A. ; on Connecticut ,11. : OltxneotesgT®, i., and I., B. Va„ U.S.A. ! fisheries, 
hardware, carpets, cars; p. U950) 49,211, poultry; p, 2 148, 

CfiJconcimi. t, Quebec, Canada ; on Chicoutimi R, Cfaindwin, B., Burma; ch, tab. of Irrawaddy ; 
rib of Sasuen y B ; 11 iro . t > r * >wer- riains in Patton Hills, navigable in rainy 
stn. ; lumber, puip. >' 4 rf, p T0\040. season. 

Chidambaram, i. Madras, India; nr, Cuddalow; ChinAwm, Upper and: Lower, provs., Burma; fer- 
p. over 25 000 ' tile plains and extensive teak: forests, .riceT ■ 

Chidley 0., most N. point of Labrador, Hudson. Ghisgtord, rnm.'bot., Essex, Eng.: on 8. fringe 
Strait, Canada, . ■ of .Bppinsf Forest; residtl. ; p, (1951) 48,330. , 

Chiem, L„ large lake nr. Munich, Germany, Chingbai, Prov., China; between Nari Shau and 
l,5do ft. above sea-level. Kunlun mtns., cap, Si-ning ; a. 289,187 sq. m. ; 

Chieri, Viedmont, Italy; nr. Turin; was ,_p. (1947 ') 1,513,000. ■ . 

mediaeval republic; Gothic church ; silks, Chmgleput, i., India; ' S.. of Madras : cotton 
. cottons; p. 14,747. . weaving, salt rntuh. 

Chieti. prop.. S, Italy; a. 1,142 sq. xa, ; p. Chiniti or Shmsbu, s.; 8.- Korea; cotton: p. 

363,600, 30,269. 

CMett ap„ nrov Cell «, ^ ac Chinkiang (H-n ro a u , Anhw Cl a 

T& e Marrucinoruro n ~~ ^ treu{ r ^ r Yangt km U l « be, 

Cliignecto Bay, inlet of B. of Fandy, Canada. - Nanking; trading, centre; P , . (estd. 1937! 

Chlgwell, wb. dint. Essex, Eng.; nn borders of 316,761. „ 

Epping Forest ; reaidt , u i,?7 Ohinon, t„ J ire » U * re Central Frar , ’ 

Chihli. - Hooei. Vie ne, adust! ruined eas., O ce l royal 

Chihli, Q. of, see Pobal, Qulf of. residenoy; P. (1940)5,787. 
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Christianshaab, Danish settlement on Disco B., 
W. Greenland ; meteorological sfcn, 
Christianstad, see Itristiansfad. 

Ghi'istiansimi, see Kristiausund. 

Christmas I., In Indian 0., part of Singapore 
Colony ; a. 60 so. m., healthy climate, phos- 
phate of lime ; p. 888, 

Christmas I., large coral atoll in Pacific, one of 
the Line Is. ; discovered by Cook 1777 ; over 
100 in. in eircum., guano ; p. 42. 

Chrudto, i„ Czechoslovakia ; horse mkt. ; ranfs. ; 
P .13,421 . ' 

Chraanow, commune, S. Poland ; 27 m. from 
Krakow; agr., lead, coal ; p, 20,540. 

Ch«, It., Kazakh S.S.K., U.S.S.Ii, ; rises in Tien 
iSban, flows N.W. for 500 m. into inland 
drainage baain ; Chumyah Dam provides 
hydro-electricity anil water for Intensive 
cultivation; under irrigation of cotton, sugar- 
beet, citrus fruits, 

Chu Kiang (Canton B. or Pearl ft.}. Kwangtung, 
S. C’iiiua ; drowned estuary of Si-Kiaug below 
Canton ; entrance controlled by Hong Kong 
(Brit.), Macao (Portugese) ; length 80 m. ; 
maximum width 23 m. 

Chuanchow, spt., Fukien, China; rice; i>, over 
200,000. 

Chubut, ten.. Argentine; cap, Rawson; a. 

87,152 sq.m.; agr. ; p. (1947) 50, OSS. 
Chudleigh, mkt, t„ Devon, Eng. ; on 11. Xelgn ; p. 
IM0, 

Chulucanas, t., Piura dep., Peru; p. 14,874. 
Chungking, t... former trea'y pi, Szechwan, 
China; on R. Yangtze-Klans ; eoinmerciai 
centre, S.W. China; exports stik, soya-beans, 
sugar; p. (estd. 19)6) 1,002.787. 

Chuquibamba, f., Peru; nr. Aruquipa ; p .2.480. 
Chuquibamba Mins. (alt. 21.000 ft.), Peru. 
Chuquicamata, part of Calaraa commune. 27. 
Chile; largest copper mines in the world; 

p. 10.002. 

Chuquisaca, dep., Boliva; cap. Sucre; a. 36,132 
sq. m . ; p. (estd. 375.800. 

Chur, cap., Orisons can., Switzerland; Upper 
Rhine Valley, nr. Lucerne; cath. ; p. (1941) 
17,030. 

ChureU, lab. di.it . . sub. to Accrington, Lanes, 
Eng.; cotton weaving; p. (1951) 5 JOS. ■ 
Church Strettcm, urb.dist., Salop, Eng. ; p, (1951) 

2,580. 

Churchill, Jt., Canada; enters Hudson Bay at 
Churchill ; 925 in. ; tine harbour. 

Churchill, t, Manitoba, Canada; terminus of 
/ Hudson Bay rl.v. ; ! summer wheat route from 
prairie prove. ; p. 130. 

Chusau X., oil Id. coast of China; cap. Tinghai; 
tea, rice. 

Chuvash, rep., R.S.F.S.R., U.S.8.R.; a. 7,107 gq. 
m. ; p. 900,000. 

Cibao, lowlam area, Dominican Republic, .Central 
, America; extends along X. side of Cordillera; 

de Cibao for approx, too ra,; cacao, tobacco, 
i. maize; densely populated.: eb. t. Santiago. /: ' 
Ciearo, L. 111.. U.S. A. ; i». U950) 57/, 44. 
Cieehaudw, ommtne, Poland; 49 in. S.W. of 
Warsaw; agr. industries ; p. 15,200. • 

Cienaga, spt ., ; X. Colombia: exports cotton, 
bananas, cacao; p, 22,783, 

Cianfucgos, t, apt., Cuba; sugar, tobacco; :p, 
(1943) 91,810. 

Ciaza, Marcia, Spain; in fertile raisin and 
orange-go > m di t ; ;>. . 1.4O0. 

Cilioia, ancient pror,, HE, Anatolia, Turkey. 

Cine nnati , UIo, i .S.A. ; on Ohio It.; "the 
Queen City": pork-packing, machinery, 
furriit - , a s • ; , ■„ it 

Cintedord, Itie. nil.. Gloucester, Eng. ; In Fared, 
Of Dean. 12-tn* S.W. of Gloucester; ch. mining 
centre on b in, F. or D > ! 1 Id 
Cinque Ports, live ancient English ports on coast 
pfKent and Sussex ; Sandwich, Dover, Hythe, 
Romney, and Hastings. 

"into, wtn., Corsica. 

Clntra, me Sintra. ■ 

CireieviRe, t., Ohio, TT.8.A. : agr, centre, mftfee, 
wheat; p. (1050 18,723, 

Cirsnc , i llnucestar mg ; the 

Roman Corincum; former wool trade; P. 
UMDll.m. 

Citlaltepetl, min., volcanic peak, Veracruz st, 
Mexico, highest point in Mexico : 18.700 ft. 
Cittadeila. Vengtia, Italy; nr. Padua; m&dmvnl 
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Chinook, i., Mont,, XJ.S.A, ; cattle, sugar beet: 

p. 2.051. . . V 

Chiiiqninquira, t., Boyaca, Colombia; emeralds; 

pilgrimage centre ; n. 6,008. 

Chinwangtao, spt., former treaty j >{., Hopeh, 
N. China; on Yellow Sea (Hwang Hail est.. 
ISO m. N.E. of Tientsin ; only good natural 
harbour on N. China est, ; exports coal from 
Kalian mines (Kaiping) ; p. (estd. 1931) 
20 . 020 . 

Cliicggia, spt., oath, c., N. Italy; on I. in G. of 
Venice ; fishing ; p. 38,925. • 

Chios, see Bfliioa. 

Chippenham, t„ mm. hor„ Wilts, Eng.; on It. 
Avon; grain and cheese tr.. doth factories; 
p. (mi), 11,850. 

Chippewa Falls, c., Wisconsin, U.S.A. ; flour, 
lumber; p. (1950) 11,088. 

Chipping Campion, vil., Gloucester, Eng-; in 
Cotswold Hills, on It. Stour; formerly inapt, 
for woollens. 

Chipping Norton, man. bor.. mkt. t„ Oxford, Eng., 
nr. Banbury : p. (1951) 3,870. 

Chipping Sodbury, mkt. (., Gloucester, Eng.; 
8 m. N.B. of Bristol. 

Chiriqni, pros., Panama; cap. David; p. (1940) 
92,071. 

Chirk, t„ Denbigh. Whiles; on R. Cleriog. S, of 
Wrexham; slate, coal. 

Chisinau, see Kishinev. 

Chislehurst and Sidcup, urb. dist., W. Kent. Eng. ; 

residti. sub. of London ; j>. (1951) 83,837. 
Chiswick, see Brentford and Chiswick. 

Chita, t„ rl’i. junction, Siberia. U.S.S.II. : on 
upper Amur it., 400 m. E. of L. Baikal; furs 
and hides: p. (1939) 102,555. 

Chitral, t .. N.W. Frontier Prov. , Pakistan ; on the 
Kashkar It. ; p. 1,000, 

Chitral, st., Pakistan ; N.W. Frontier Provs. 
Chittagong, die,, E. Bengal. Pakistan ; ch. t., 
Chittagong; p. (estd. 1951) 11,783,000. 
Chittagong, c., apt., E. Bengal. Pakistan; on 
B. est. of Bay of Bengal; exports jute, tea; 
imports foodstuffs (from W. Pakistan), clothing, 
machinery; p. (estd. 1951) 401,000. 

Chivilcby, Argentina; wheat, maize, cattle; 
p .29,500. 

Chkalov, l,, on Ural B., U.S.S.B. ; p, (1939) 
172.925. 

. Chootawhatchee, M. , Alabama and Florida, U.S.A. ; 

length 180 an. , 

Cho3ay-sur-Selne, t., S.E. of Paris, France; cloth 
factories. , 

Cholet, t„ Maine-et-Lolre, Franca; cotton, linen, 
flannel mnfs. ; p. (1940) 23,083. 

Cholon, (., Fr. Cochin-China ; 10 m. S.W. of 
Saigon; rice; p. (estd. 1948} 480,000. 

Choinia, one. e. of Puebla, prov., Mexico; Aztec 
temple, pyramid of Oholula, and other remains, 
Ohoxnutov, mfto. N.W. Bohemia, Czectio- 
slovakia ; v. 33,297, . .. 

Chonos Arciiipelago, Chile, about 120 in number, 

, on W r . coast of Patagonia, 

Chorley, vndvsll. t„ mm. bar., K. Lancs., Eng. ; 
on W. flank of Bossendaie Fells, 7 m. S.E. of 
Prestori'; cotton spinning, engineering ; p. 
(1951) 32,036. 

Chorley Wood, urb. ditt.. Hefts, Eng.; p, (1951) 
4.432. , 

Choixilos Pass, Argentina; in E. cordillera of 
Andes at alt. 14,055 ft.; used by rly. from 
Tuemnan to Antofagasta. 

Chorzow (Krdlewaka Hnta), f,. Upper Silesia, 
Poland; coal-mines, iron-whs. ; p. (1918) 
110,075. 

Ch ofca Nagpur, dist., Madhya Pradesh, Bihar; 

mountainous, forested ; rice, coal, b . 

Chota Udaipur, (list... Bombay etatc, India; a, 
1,918 sq.m.; P. mm 175,412. 

Cbouchialrou (Hwaiyang), c.. Honan, Cliina ; 
70 m. S.E. of Kaifeng on N. China Plain; 
p. (estd. 1922) 200.000. 

. Choukoutien, vil., . Hopeh prov., N.E. China; 
■ ' site of discovery of bones of extinct Pekin Man. 
Chowtsan, t„ treaty pL. Shantung. N.E. ’China: 
silk ; rly. ; p. 40,200. 

Christchurch, i,, mm. bar., Hants, Eng.; on S, 

■ : est. 6 m. E. of Bournemouth ; hosiery ; yacht- 
. ing; p. (19511 20,508, 

Christchurch, cap., Canterbury, SX, New 
Zealand; Isiote, farm implements; agr, dist. ; 
p. (estd 59«8) 1 ,0 ‘7. 

Christiansand, set Kristiaasand. . 
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Cittanova, !., Reggio, Italy: built on ruins of 
Gasalnuovo; olive-oil industry. 

Citta Vecehia, c„ Central Malta; former cap, 
Ciudad Bolivar, spt., Bolivar at., Venezuela; 

on- R. Orinoco, in centre of Llanos plains ; 

' (formerly called Angostura), great, commercial 
centre, coffee, cattle; p. dU 41) 19,789. 

Ciudad Juarez, Mexico ; i>. 55,024. 

Ciudad Real, proo,, : S, Central, Saain; grazing 
grounds, forest, and quicksilver mines ; cap. 
Guided Real; a. 7,622 s«. in. ; p. (1948) 
681.836. 

Ciudad Rodrigo, c„: Salamanca, Spain ; captured 
bv French 1707 amt 1710, by the English 1706, 
stormed by Wellington in 1812; flue catli. ; 

p. 12,08? 


Ciudad Trujillo, spt., cap., Santo- -Domingo; catli,, , Canada. 

pal. p. 11648) 147,372. CUtberoe, t„ trim, bar.. Lanes., Eng.: on R. 

Cuidadela, t„ Balearic fa., Spain; W. coast of Kibble; cotton weaving ; p. (1951) 18,057. 
Minorca; car.li.; ancient- ruins ; cheese miffs. ; Clogher, t.. Tyrone, N, Ireland ; catli. • 

p. 10,716. Clonakilty, urb. dist., Cork, Ireland; nr. Bandon; 

Civitavecchia, »pt.. La! him, Italy ; on W. cat., corn, farming. R-GGLdi 

50 hi. N. of mouth of K„ Tiber; ; sulphur Cloneurry, t„ Queensland, Australia; la pastoral 
springs: p. .71,400, vg -< ,, . .and large copper-producing dist. S. of, the 6. of 

Clackmannan, smallest co., Scot.; flat In Carse, Carpentaria; p. 1,827. ;• • 

, and hilly elsewhere : coal, woollens, shipbuild- Clones,, mkt, t„ mb. dist, nr. Dundalk, Monaghan, 
insp ; a. 51} sq.m. ; p. (1951) 37,528. Ireland; rly. centre; p . 2,092. , 

Clackmannan, «?. L, Clackmannan, Scot. : , coal. Cloniert, c., Galway, Ireland ; famous monastery 
Ctactca-on-Sea, (., mb, did., Essex, Eng.; on with seven altars. 
jEI.0si.tl2.-Hi. S.E. of Colchester; seaside resort. Clonmel, mb. dist, Tipperary, Ireland : on B. Suir; 
residth; p, (i»5i) S4joar>, . agr. centre; fairs; p . 9,391. 

Clairton, t, S.W. Penns., TT.S.A.; coal, iron, Clovelly, par , Devon, Eng.; seaside resort. 

steel, chemicals ; p. (1959> 10,058. picturesque fishing vil. • 

Claimulx, i il., Aube, Prance : famous ( isterdan Ciovis, L, K.M., (J.S.A. ; rly, junction, tr. centre. 
Abbey. ; wheat and cattle;- p, (1950) 17,318. 

ClanvdBiara, t, C. of Good Hope, Uu. of S. Africa. Cloyne, mkt.-t., nr. Middiet-on, Cork, Ireland. 

ou Ollphaut K. : v. 1.468 , . Cluj, c, .Romania: textiles, paper, sugar, earthen- 

Clare, co., Munster, Ireland; co. t. Ennis; oats, wave; -p. <19451 110,950. 
potatoes; sheep, cattle; oysters, salmon; a. Clunes, aold-mining t„ Victoria, Australia, nr. 
1,29 4 sq.m.; r>. (19-tt’o 85,071. Ballarat. 

Clara, t„ 8. Australia; on W. Sank of Flinders CiuthaR„ SJ,. Hew Zealand,- 
Mliw.. 70 m. X.E. of Adelaide; centre of Ciwyd, it., Denbigh. N. Wales; flows into Irish 
wine-produeiug district. . Sea at Rhyl; length 30 m. 

Clare L, Glow Baj, Mayo. Ireland. ' - Clydach, i„ Glamorgan, Wales.: oii R. Tawe, 

Clarence Strait, between Melville I, and P. Darwin, 5 m, M.JG. of Swansea; steel works, nickel 

N. Terr., Australia, ..... refineries. G : .-G 

Clarence, 11., K.s.w., Australia.; length 240 m. Clyde, it., Lanark, S.W. Scot,: navigable to 
Clarksburg, l.» W. Virginia, V.S.A., machinery, Glasgow; greatest shipbuilding centre -in 

,-d pottery : > 1051 32, 14. world; length 90 m. 

Clnrksdaie, t„ Mississippi, U.S.A.; p. (1950) Clyde, Firth oi, Scot. , , . 

■ 16,530. Clydebank, burgh, Dunliarton, Scot. ; on the Clyde 

Clarksville, t., Tennessee, U.S.A.: on Cumberland 5 m. below Glasgow; shipbuilding, sewing. 

M . ; tobacco mart ; p. (1050) 16£4S. machinery, chemicals, , distilling ; p. <19511 

Ciausthai-Zellerfeld, t„ Hanover, Germany; 44,625. 7 ■ 

iron, lead, copper, silver, ainu; government Clydesdale, valley Of B. Clyde, S.W. Scat., agr.; 
mint; p, 12,418. flue horses. . - 

Clav Cross, urb. dist, Derby, Eng. : coal and iron ; Coachella Valley, Cal., U.S.A. part of old 

. p. <10511 2*552. bottom .of G. of Cal. which lies N.W. of Sultan 

Ciayfbn-le-Moors, urb. did,, Lancs. Bag, : nr. Sea: arid; dates. and citrus fruits under irri- 

Blackburu; cotton, weaving: P. <19511 gation from Imperial Valley irrigation system. 

O, 823. Coahuila, st„ Mexico 5 . cap. Saltillo; maize. 

Clear, C. (southernmost point of Ireland), Clear cotton; silver,. copper, coal, gold; a. 56,062 

L, off S.W. coast. . sq.m.: v. WW) 550.717. 

Clearwater, L, Fla,, U.S.A.: citrus fruit, flowers, Coalbrookdale, vil.. Salop, Eng.; old coal and 
Ash; resort: p. I195U) 10,581. iron mines. , 

Cleator Moor, colly. t„ Cumberland, Eng.; p. Coalville, (..«•&. dist, Leics, Eng,; nr. Aslxby-ds4a» 
8,291, J&mch; p. (19511 25,739. 

Cleburne, t„ Texas. U.S.A,; rly. whs,, flour; p. Coanza, Angola; length 660 m. 

<1950) 12,906. COast Range, mins,, U.ss.A.; along Pacific coast. 

Cleokheaton, mjffu. i„ Yorks, Eng, ; nr, Bradford ; Coatbridge, burgh, Lanark,- Scot, ; 10 m, E. of 
wool! ju fleets Glasgow ; coal, tin plates, iron furnaces; - p.- 

Clse Hills, Salop, Em;, ; between Be. Severn and .(1051) 47,532, ' - , 

Tame ; alt, t,800 ti, ■ Ooatesville, t„ Penns., U.S.A. ; iron, steel, -brass, 

Cksothorpes, mutt, bar., Lindsey, Idnca,- Eng. ; . textiles; p, <1960> l$M6. > ... 

on K. cat. 3 in, S. of Grimsby ; wat. pi.; p. Coats L, S, of Southampton I„ Hudson Bay,. 
(1951) 23,558. ■ - Canada. ■: . 

CJent, Ail In, R.E. VorceVer. Eng.; about 10 m, Coatzacoalcos (Puerto Mexico). m-„ Mexico,*. 
S.W. of Birmingham, on 8. edge of s. Sinfford- on 0. of Campeche ; oil, refinery ; p, 18,740. ■ - 
shire coalfield, overlooking valley of It. Cobalt, U, Ontario, Canada ; silver, cobalt, arsenic. 
Stour; wall wooded; used for recreation by nickel ; p. 2,376. f-w 

indUBtl. ts. around Birmingham ; maximum .Coban. Guatemala, Central America-: ..coffee 
alt. 1,086 ft. - f and Peruvian bark trade ; p. (1940) 28,774f 

Clerfienweli, industl. dist,, London, Eng.; im- Cobar, JT.S.W*, Australia.; copper; p. (194-7) 
mediately 37. of the City. •' 2,044. • .ww . - 

Clermont, Queensland, Australia; in. pastoral Cobh (Queenstown),. spf„ urb. Mil,, Cork, Ireland; 

ihs:.: p, IJNI, ' ■ flue harbour and docks ; r (1943) 5,615. 

Ctormoat-Ferrsnd, L, Bur-d e-Ddrue, Francs ; Qctotj*,cap. of Pando de»., H, W. Boliva ; rubber ; 
fine 'Gothic. oath.; brmec cal >f 'Auvergne; i 000 

rubber; chemicals; -food industry; p. (1948) . Coblenz, see Koblenz, -. ■■ 

108,090, ■ Cobourg, <„ Ofita.no, Canada;: on L, Ontario; 

01 , xn w ,i one Bus at n ju, « fruit, w s; i 'to 
of B. Severn; seaside rosort, p. (1951) Coburg, ■(.. Bavaria, Germany ; old cos, ; cattle, 
9,487. machinery; 32,000. 
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CoiUngswood, f.. New Jersey, U.S.A,-; p, (1950) 
1 5 MOV. 

Collingwoo;', f„ Ontario, Canada; on I,. Huron ; 

shipbuilding, steel ; p. a, 270, 

Collinsville, 111., U.S.A. ; coal, zinc smelting. 

canning; women's clothes ; p. (1950) 11,862. 
Colmar, t., cap, Haut-Ehindep., France; vines, 
textiles, rayon, brewing ; r»- U946) 40,124. 
Colmenar, t., Spain; nr. Madrid imnfs. ; p. 7,901, 
Colne, t., mun, tor., B. Lancs, ifina, ; cotton 
muss.; p. (1951) 20 , 071 , 

Colne, R„ Essex. Eng. ; oysters. 

Colne Valley, urb, diet., W.E. Yorks ; woollens ; 
p. (1951) 22,184. 

Cologne, c„ Land , N. Rhine- Westphalia, 
Germany ; on It. Rhine at N. end of Rhine 
gorge; oath.; cottons, woollens, eau-de- 
Cologne, electro-technical industry ; p. (1946) 
491.080. 

Coiomb-Bechar, L, N.W. Algeria ; terminus of 
rly. tlirough Oran dep. ; p. 23,008, 

Coiombes, !., Seine, France ; mftg. sub. Of Paris ; 
p. (1016) 61.017. ■ 

Colombia, rep.. South America, mountainous in 
W. (Cordilleras), swampy, llanos in 13. ; climate 
mainly tropical. Its. : Magdalena, Oanea and 
trihs. of Amazon; Spanish language: Roman 
Catholic; coffee, tobacco, cocoa, cattle ; gold, 
platinum, oil, emeralds; cap. Bogota; a, 
139.997 sit. m,; p. (1940) 10, 044,970. 

Colombo, cap., port, Ceylon; exports tea; robber, 
coconuts; p. (1 >46 2,000, 

Colon, proa., Panama: p. (1910) 57,297. 

Colon, spt„ Panama. Central America; at.Atlantic 
end cif .Panama Canal : p. (1940) 00,488. 

Colonia, dep., Uruguay ; cap.- Colonial a. 2,193 
su. m. : P. (1942) 130,325. 

Colonia, t,, Uruguay ; on La Plata It. 

Colonsay, L, the Inner Hebrides, Scot.; 8 rn. 
long; ecclesiastical antiquities; P. (ino. 
Oronsay) 238. 

Colorado, «L, U.S.A. ; it; Rooky Mtns, ; agrriwith. 
irrigation; pastoral; gold, cupper, -silver, 
coal; smelting, flour milling; cap. Denver 
a. 104,247 su. m . ; p. (1950) 1,330.089. 
Colorado, R., W. of N, America; formed by union 
of Grand and Green Its. (2.000 m , long, navig- 
able for (500 in.), with eaiiou (0,000 ft. deep). 
Colorado, R., Texas, U.S.A. ; length 900 m. 
Colorado, 11., flows into Blanca Bay; Argentina. 
Colorado Springs, ml. pi., health resort, Col.. 
U.3.A.; 64 in. S. Denver ; smelting ; p. (1950) ; 
45,472. 

Colton, t„ S.E. Cal., U.S.A. : fruit and vegetable 
canning; mlct. gardening; p. (1950) 14,403, 
Columbia, e., Missouri, U.3.A. ; Bt. Untv, ; flour, 
lumber; p. (1950) 31,994. 

Columbia, {., Penns., U.S.A.; mnfs. ; p. (1950) 
11,992. 

Columbia; cap., S. Carolina, TJ.S.A. ; burned 1865 ; 
univ. ; cotton : mills ; ironwka. ; p. (1950) 
86,9/4. 

Columbia, t„ Term.. U.S.A.,; tnffcg. : ' livestock 
market; p. am)) 10,911. 

Columbia, It., on Pariiic slope of N. America; 
rises in Brit. Columbia,, flows tlirough Wash., 
U.8.A. ; salmon fishing ; length. 1,400 in. ! 
Columbia;, Disk oi, USA, ; on left bank of Poto- 
mac it. ; 'contains Washington, the federal cap. 
of U.S.A. ; a. 09 hu. m. ; p. (1950) 802,178, 
Columbia, Mt., Alberta. Canada (ait, 12,294 ft.), 
Columbus, it, cap., Ohio, U.S.A. ; rly, centra: 

St, Univ, , xn< hi ii hoes, wap: p. (1950) 

' 375,901. 

Columbus, "t,, Georgia, TJ.S.A. ; cotton -goods, 
machinery; ,, 1 ,67/, 

Columbus, Infl., U.S.A. ; engineering ; leather 
■ goods: p. (18501 18 , 370 . 

Columbus, t„ Mississippi, U.S.A.; cotton, dairy- 
ins ; p. ( 195 » i 'ATI. 

Coiwyn Bay, mun, bor., on cat.. 6 in. B, oi 
Llandudno ; Denbigh, m, Wales; seaside : re- 

. 

Comaoofaio, o„ Italy; nr. the Adriatic, 20 m.-N, 
Ravenna; p .12,609. 

Comayagua. cop,, lit a It ntnfl 

America ; forineriy called Valladolid : p, 13.702. 
Combe Capelia, rock shelter, nr. Dordogne, 
Franca ; discovery of race type- of Aurijraaciah : 
period, 1909. 

Combe Martin, vil, Devon, Eng, ; on N, eat, 

5 m. 33. of Ilfracombe ; popular seaside resort : 
p. (1931) 1MSO. ■ ■ 


COC-COM " 1 

Cocanada, t., apt., Madras, India: rice-cleaning 
mills; exports cotton, oil seeds; p. (1941) 
75,140. - 

Cochabamba, dev,, Bolivia; a. 25,238 sa. m. ; 

O. (1947) 637,600. ' 

Cochabamba, t„ cap., dap. Cochabamba, Bolivia; 

fine cath. ; : cottons, woollens; p. (1947) 
76,500. 

Cochin, spt,, Travaneore-Cochm, India; Malabar 
coast; exports coconut oil, tea; p. (1941) 
25,000. 

Cochin with Travaneore, si., S. India; rice, 
coconuts, teak, pepper: a. 1,493 stj. m.; p. 

' 1,422. 875 . 

Cochin China, name formerly applied to the whole 
B. part of Indo-China, now limited to 3.15. of 
the peninsula; since 1940 aut. rei). within 
Fr. Ass. State of Viet-Nam ; rice, silk, coffee, 
rubber; maize, cotton; cap. Saigon; a. 20,476 
scj. m. ; p. 5,600,000. 

Cochrane, Ontario, Canada ; on Abitlbi It. ; 
p. 2,844, 

Cookburn Land, N. of Baffin I., Arctic Canada. 
Coekenzio and Port Seton, bwoh. Bast Lothian, 
Scot. ; on Firth of Forth, 9 m. E. of Edinburgh ; 
p. (185 1)3,180. - ’ ■> v 

Cockermouth, t., %irb. diet., Cumberland, Eng. ; 
coal; p. (19515 5,234. 

Code, prow., Panama, Central America ; cap. 

Fenonomsi; p. (1940) 55,737, i 

Cocos or Keeling Is., coral abut, Indian Oc. ; 
Br. group of live Is, administered since 1951 by 
Australia ; eh. product coconuts ; strategic 
pom. S.E, of Ceylon, 530 m. W. of Christmas I., 
N.E. of Mauritius ; radio and cable station: 
to be developed by Australia as civil airport on 
rentes from Australia to S. Africa; German 
raider beached and destroyed on N, Keeling I, 
in 1914 ; native p. (estd. 1951) 1.000. 

Cod, C., S.E. point of Mass. Bay. U.S.A. 

Coesfeld, Westphalia, Germany ; Iron, paper; 

furniture, textiles : p, 10,857. 

Coeur d’Alene, <„ Idaho, U.S.A'.; lead, silver, 
lumber ; p. (1950) 12,198. 

Coffeyville, f.. Kansas, U.S.A. ; p. (1950) 17,133. 
CoggeahaU, t., Essex, Eng.; on Blaekwater E. ; 
silk ; isinglass. 

Cognac, t., Oliarente, France; cognac, bottles; 
p. 17,000. 

Cohoes, c., N.Y., U.S.A.; on Hudson It. N. of 
Albany ; hosiery, paper, foundries ; p, (1950) 
21,272. 

Coimbatore, t., Madras. India; coffee, sugar. 

cotton spinning; p. (1941) 130.348, 

Coimbra, c.. cap., Beira Litoral prov., Portugal; 
cath., univ. ; wine-growing, earthenware mnf. ; 

P. (.1950) 98,883. 

Coin, commune, Malaga, Spain ; soap, paper, 
textiles, oil, wine, marble ; p. 17,348. 

Colao, t„ Victoria, Australia: nr, Melbourne; 

farming; and dairying (list.; p. G,8Sl. 

Coichagua, prov., Chile; cap. Sau Fernando; 

stock raising ; a. 3,422 s«, m. ; p, (1940) 

: 131,248 . ■ - - ■ 

Colchester, mm, bor., Essex, Eng. : on R. Oolne; 
light industries ; -oyster iisLeries ; . p. (1951) 
57,436. 

Cold Harbour, vil., Virginia, U.S.A,; battles 
between Grant and I,ee, 1804, 

Coldstream, buroh., Berwick, Soot. ; on Ii. Tweed ; 
p. (1951 ) 1,294. - 

CoMwater, Midi., U.S.A.: engineering; flour, 
cement, leather goods ; p, (1950) 8,594. 
Colatord, t Gloucester, Eng. ; in Forest of Dean ; 

centre of an. eoal-mining (list, ; p. 8,800.- 
Colenso, t., Natal, S. Africa ; on Ii, Tugeia ; 
battle 1899: p. 1,300, 

Coleraine, urb. diet., spt., Londonderry, N. Ire- 
land-; on. It. Barm, 4 in,- from sea ; linen, dis- 
- .tilling ; P. (1951) 10,743. 

Coiesberg, f„ C. of Good Hope, S, Africa; nr.' 

Orange R. stoek-ra-Ging; n» 3,133. 

CaleshUl, t, Warwick, ling. : v. 3,177, 

Colima, volcano (30 m. N.E. of c.), Mexico, alt. 
12,685 ft. 

Colima, st„ Blexico; on Pacific coast: cap, 
Colima; a. 2,009 sq. m. I p. (1940) 73,806, 
Colima, c., Mexico ; on Colima R. in fertile valley : 
p.' (1840) 28.014, 

Coll, 1,, off coast of Mali, Argyll, Scot, 

CoHe dl VTtfiFISIsa, cam nutne,- Siena, Italy; cath. ; 

metal mfte. : p. 11,052,. 

Collie, Wf.riteni A us r ml ;a ; p. (1947) 4,507. 
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Comber, t. r Down, N. Ireland-; distilleries, linen ; Connaught, see Connacht. 

p, (1951) 2,507. Connaught Tunnel, B.G., W. Canada; carries 

Oomiso, i., Sicily, Italy; medicinal spring, por- Canadian MacUle Ely.' under -Selkirk Mtns. 

ceiain mat's. ; 29,535, from Golden in upper Columbia- -valley to 

Commentary, t„ Aiiier, trance; xir, Monlins ; Eevebtoke in middle Columbia valley;- length 

mining; p. (1940) 10,08$. ... 5 m. ... 

Como, o„ N. Italy; at foot of the- Alps, on L. Connecticut, si.. New England. TJ.S.A,; cereals, 
Como; silk industry; oranges, olives; p, tobacco, dairying; fishing, iron ore, tungsten, 

75,401, y,?; rnnts.; textiles, machinery, rubber goods, 

Como, £., N. Italy (35 m. tong), tourist resort. . watches; cap. Hartford; Largest c. New 

Comodoro Eivadavk, apt, , Cixubut pro v. Argentina ; Haven; a. 5.009 s«. m. ; p. (1050) 8,007,280. 

situated on can Jorge Golf, 550 m. BAY. of Connecticut, it., flows S, to Long I. Sound, 
Bahia Blanca; exports petroleum; v. (1941) ■ U.S.A . ; length 450 in. 
is. 32,000. CoaaellsviUe, U, Penns., XT.S.A. ; coke, znadii- 

Comox-in, C„ most S. point of India, nery, motor cars ; p. (1960) 13,293. 

Comoro Archipelago,. Branch eolony attached to Connemara, mins., (list.. W. of Irelaad, Galway ; 
Madagascar between N. Madagascar and many lakes and bogs ; tourist resort. 

African est. ; • cap. Bzaoudzi (Mayotte) ; total Conowingo Dam, Penns., U.S.A. ; situated on 
a. about (550 sti. m.; turtle fishing; sugar-cane, lower Susquehanna E.;. hydro-electric power- 
vanilla. copra, sisal, timber; p. 141,734. station supplies power to industries in Pbila- 

Compibspsa,. f.. Oise. Prance; sugar-mills, rope; delpbia. 

Armistice signed between Allies and Uermany Conroe, t„ Texas, TJ.S.A. ; oil, timber; p, (1950) 
1918; French surrendered to Hitler in 1949; 7 JUS. A 

p. (194 91 1S.21S. Consett, urb. dish, Durham, Eng.; on edge of 

Conakry, rap,, Fr. Guinea ; p. SO, 005. ,, • Femnnes, 10 m. S.W, of Newcastle ; colliery 

ConCaraeau, t.. Hnistera, France; on, I. nr. and ironworks ; p. U951 ) 39,45b'. 

Uuitnper; suited iisix and preserve trade; Conshohoeken, bor., Penns..- U.S.A. ; iron, steel, 
p. (1940) 10,51b. surgical instruments; textiles-; ». U959) 10.922. 

Concepcion,- prov., Chile; cap. Concepcion ; a. Coiistau.ee (Konstanz), c„ Baden, Germany; on 
2,291 sq. nx. ; p. (1940) 308,241. L. Constance; catb.; textiles, . machinery, 

Concepcion, t„ Chile; flour, distilling, brewing; chemicals, ■ 

damaged in earthquake ; «. U940) 02,804. Constance, L., or Boden Sea, between. Switzerland 
Concepoihn, Paraguay; p. (1845) 16,487 . . and Germany; 45 m. tong, T m. broad; a, 207 

Concepcion 0., on coast of California, U.S.A.- sa. m. ; E. Ehine flows through. 

Conception Bay, Newfoundland, Canada; NAY. Constanta, apt., llomania; on the Black Sea; 

of St. Johns. exports petroleum, wheat; p. (1945) 70,716. 

Coacbos, It., Chihuahua prov., Mexico, Central Constantine, 4„ Andalusia, Spain; p, 14,433. 
America-; flows N.E. from sierra Tarahumare Constantine, dep., N, Algeria.; cap. Constantine; 
to Kio Grande ; cotton under irrigation .in- p. (1930) 2,727,766. 

upper valley. Constantine, t„ ;N. Algeria: wheat, woollens, 

Concord, i„ Mass., TJ.S.A. ; literary . centre; leather; stands 2.139 ft. high upon a rock; 

textiles ; p. (1950) 8,621. ' p. (1947 ) 121 MQ , . ■ . - 

Concord, i.. N. Carolina. O.S.A. ; cotton, textiles ; Constantinople, see Istanbul, 
p. (1950) 10,480. Converaano, c., Bari, IS. Italy ; catb, ; olives. 

Concord, t, -cap.. New Hampshire, TJ.S.A,; on -citrus fruits ; rnnfs, 

Merrimore -E.; granite, machinery, textiles ; Conway, S.O., L.S.A, ; river port; cotton, 
p. (1950) 37JSS. - tobacco, lumber;, p. (1950) 6,073. 

'Concordia. - 1., Argentina; on Uruguay It,; . p, Conway, mim. bor.', spl.i Caernarvon, N. Wales; 

(1947) 42,303. at mouth, of -E, Conway ; sm. seaside resort;- 

Concordia, t., N. Kan., TJ.S.A. ; agr.. dairying, castle; p. (1961) 10,237, 
bricks ; p, (1950! 7,175, Cooob Behar, (list., India; former sfc,; a. 1.813 

Condarnins, B,, Queensland, Australia; trite of - sq. m.; rice, iute, tobacco; -p, (1941): 666,000. 

It. Darling. Coocb Behar, •(., Cooeb Behar, India; on Tosha 

Conde, t„ Normandy, France; nr, Ca an: v, 4,037. -K.-; • suffered severely from earthquake 1397: 

Boaiie-sur-Noirsaii commune, i xivados dep., N. p. (1941 ) 85,000. - 

France; cotton spinning, weaving ; p. 4,832. Cook, min., ait. 12,849 ft.; highest point in 3. 
Condobolin. N.S.W., Australia; in pastoral Alps, New Zealand. 

and agr. dist. ; p. 2,628. Cook Inlet, B. Coast, Alaska ; TJ.S.A, (200 ni. 

Condom, Gera, France ; nr. Auoh; p. 6JSS.. long). - 

Conegliano, commune. N, Italy ; silks, wines, Cook Is., British group (Earotonga, largest) in S. 

light in fig. ; 1 ?. 15,434, Eadtte, annexed to New Zealand, 1901 j 

Coney I.. t, N.Y.. U.S.A. : on Long I.. 5 m. long, bananas, oranges, copra; p .14,458. - , 

V comprises Manhattan Beach, Brighton Beach, Cook Strait, channel between N. ami S. Is. of NUJ, ; 

W. Brighton,- and W. End; seaside resort, 15-18 m. wide. 

Congleton, t„ mm. bor,, li, Cheshire, Eng,;-, on Cookham, f.. Berks, Eng.; on E. Thames nr. 
$,W. margin of Pennine?; mnfs. silks, ribbons; .Maidenhead ; p. 12,980. - 

dairying; p. (195D 15.422. Cooks tom,, mid. t, Tyrone, Ireland; ■ linen; .'p. 

Congo, R., Beig. Congo, greatest -E. in Africa, ,3,708. ; - ' : 

numerous trite.; estimated length 3,000 m.s Cooktown, spl., Queensland. Australia; at mouth 
drains 1,509,909 sq. m., navigable from sea to of Endeavour It.; pearl Hshery and mining 
Matadi for ocean steamers, from Ma-tadi to - dist . .. •' •„ ' 

Stanley Pool interrupted by rapids and falls, Coolgardie, odd mining t., W. Australia; p, 6aO. 
again, iiavlgablt u Falls; estuary, Ooolln Mtns,* see Ouillixi Hills* 

7-10 m. wide, '■ Ooonoor, Madras, India ; sanatorium 0,000 ft. 

Cohisborougb, L, mb, dist,, W. 15,, Eng, ; limestone, : above sea-levai ; p,lS,7S3. 

bricks tiles ; p, (1951) 16.412. Coopers Creek (Bareoo), it,. Central -Austraba : 

Coniston, t, Ontario. Canada; on rly. 8 m. E. of rises da Warrego Eaage, Gt. Dividing .Range, 

Sudbury; nickel smelting ; town built by flows S.W. into marshes of L, Eyre; flow is 

and. for nickel-mining company, ■ intermittent and seasonal, but provides water 

Coniston Old Mm., mn,, nr, h, Ccmistan, Banes, for livestock. in this semi-arid region;, length 

Eng, (alt. 2,575 ft.?. approx. 900 in. 

Coniston Water, B..N. Lancs, Eng.; length 54 m,; Coorg, st„ India; .mountainous, : forests ; 

tourist resort. coitee, rice, rubber, tea: - cap., Mercara.; u, 

Coaieeveram C. Ehiverom) * M' iras b 1,593 au. in J \Xt «>) ''a 
India ; pilgduxage centre; silk, cotton, Coorong, The.. B, Australia;, lagoon and .long 
weaving: p .81,400. ■ ' tongue of land on coast. - - ■ -••- 

Connacht, pirn,, Irelaadx (includes me. Galway, ■ Coosa, ',B,, Alabama. TJ.S.A. f length 8-60 mr - - . 
iij - o,l jitrim Bos nmon x kingdom 0 ^ rou dra : as , Ausuaha a s-x 

till reiga of Henry I: xnountainQua la ■■ mf'tg.-; p; (1947).- 5,258, .. ■■ ■ yy 

fanning, iishuxs; a. 0,863 so. m.; P. (1946) CootehiiL mkl . ,L. wb. 0.1st., Uavan, Irelahd ; 
12 8U Beilamoat 'orest p $66. 

Conns'll s Quay, urb, dost.. Hint, Wales; p. Copeland Is., group oS N,W r . coast mf Down, N. 
j ’ eland, at eutra ' . 
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Copenhagen, eft. m„ cap., Denmark; on E. coast Corteone, f., Palermo, Sicily, Italy; mineral 
of Zealand L: royal palace, utiiv,, library ; springs;. p. 13.704., ■ _ 

naval atn.; shipbuilding, textiles, chemicals. Corfu, tw Turkey mLuiop©: carpets, p. 12.394. 
inacldiiery; p. {with suburbs 1947) l.07S.#i>3. Corner Brook, t., W. Newfoundland; good har- 
Copiapoi apt., Atacama, Chile; several times boor; pulp, paper; p. 

-overwhelmed by earthquakes; copper smelt- Corning, t„ NAT,, U.&.A.; dairyinsr. tobacco; p. 

irtg; p ,21,781. aiioO; 

Copiano, f., Chile ; in .Andes range, alt. 17,000 ft. ; Cornwall, to.. SAY. Eng.; mfct. .gardening, oats, 

. silvcPi-coppBT* . Oiittlc, jiiSiicnils, • .. 

Copparo, coimiiwifi, Ferrara, N, Italy; drained extreme point Land’s End ; co. t. Bodmin; 

aar. land. In It. Po delta * -p. 88,777. , a. 1,357'sq. m.; p. rf 

Copperclifi, 1, E. Ontario, Canada ; mining. Cornwall, t„ Ontario, Canada ; - on safe. Lawrence 
nickel-copper smelting ; p< 3,732. -E. ; cottons, woollens, pulp, paper. , Soar.; 

Coppermine, R„ STAY. Terr,, Canada; flows N. p. 14,117. ■ , 

into Arctic Ocean ; length 300 m. Cornwallis Is,, Arctic 0„ Brit. \N, . America. 

Coaixefc I., oil’ csfc. Northumberland, Eng. Coro, /., Venezuela ; oil ; P. (1041) f/,p53. . 

Coguilkatvilie, l„ Belg. Congo; at confluence of Coroooro, sm, t„ La Paz dep.. Bolivia; at alt. 
Its. Congo and Jiuld ; p. 10.435. 1 13.000 ft. in Central Andes, 50 m. S. of La 

Coguimbo, prov.. Chile, on Argentine border; Paz; impt. copper-mining centre ; p. (1940) 

copper-mining dist. ; cap. Ooauimho; a. 4.500. ,, 

18 397 sq m. ; p. (1940) 345,003. Coromandel Cst„ cat. of S.33. Madras, India. 

Coanimbo, spt,, Chile : cath. ; copper; p. (19-40) Coronado, California, U.S.A. ; fashionable aea- 
18 303 side resort; p. (1980) 12,700. 

Coraeorai i., S. Pern; mining; port Chala; Coronation Gulf, arm of Arctic! Ocean; extreme 
p 8.000 point K. Canada ; discovered by Franklin. • 

Coral Sea, Pacific Ocean, extending from the New Coronal, spt.. Chile; p. 28,02'. 

Hebrides to Australia. . . . Coronel Bogado, i., 8.E. Paraguay; cotton, 

Coraopolis, bor„ S.W. Penns., U.S.A. : iron, steel, cattle; p. (104 a) 11,150. 

glass; p (1850) 10,408. Coronel Oviedo, Paraguay ; p. (1915) 33.093. 

Corato, i.. Apulia, Italy; farming centre, olive Corowa, t, X.SAV., Australia; on II. Murray, 40 
■oi) wine; p 44,139. in. downstream ftom Albury : collecting centra 

Corbeil, Seine-et-Uise, France; on It, Seine, for Itiverina district, vines, fruit, wheat, red- 

12 nj. s.B, of Paris; flour milils, printing, gum timber ; '-valuable new coal deposits, 

paper; p. (194 &) 10,978. Corpus Christi, I,, Texas, C.S.A, ; cotton; p, 

Corbridge, t., Northumberland, Eng. ; onR.Tyne, UU-Tb tot.tw 7. 

nr. Hexham ; p. 3.415. Correggio, f.„ Emilia, Italy ; cheese and hats. 

Corby, t., mb. disc.. Northants, Eng. ; iron anil Correza, mountainous il S. Central France; 

steel working. shaemakiaic : P. (1351) 19,704. rap. Tulle: cereals. wines. i-attle rearing, finite, 

Corby, t., Northampton. England; on North- coal, granite, iron; a. 2,5172 so. m, ; p. (1048) 

- aniptdn. Heights. 7 in. N, of Kettering; one of 1154,501, 'T:;-;';,. 

« Now Towns ’’ designated 1948; at present Comb, Lough, L„ Galway, and Mayo. Ireland. 

- largely co-terminus with Corby urb. (list., a. Oft sq. m. ; It. Corrib flows from it into 

will extend farther N. : p, (1951) 1G.73G. Atlantic. 

Cowleli, {.. S.W. Cs„ IT.S.A. ; tr, centre ; peanuts, Corrieutes, prov„ Argentina ; cap. Corrientes:; 

cotton mills, sawmills; p. (1950 ) 9,462. a. 34,:i&1 sg. in. : p. (1047) HttijOO?. 

Cordell, t, W. Okla., U.S.A.; gas. oil,, cotton, Corrientes, t.. Argentina; on Parana E. : exports 
' maizo, cattle ; P. (1050) 2,1)20. cattle, sugar. 'rice; cotton; cap. of prov. of c. ; 

Cordoba , aar. prov,. Argentina ; car*. Cordoba; Corrientes, C,, Mozambique, Port. 13. Africa. 

ft. 85,185 sq, m. ; p. (1947) 1,455,232. Corry, t.. Penns., U.S.A. ; oil, engineering, metal 

Cordoba, c., Argentina; uuiv. ; wheat, flour, works, furniture ; p. (1950) 7^)11. 

wool, shoes; p. 287.508. Corsham, mid. t„ Wilts. Eng. 

Cordoba, f., Veracruz. Mexico; cottons, woollens ; Corsica (Corse), French I. and dep. in Mediterran* 
j>, if MO. ean; forested, mt ns. ; a gr., olives, lemons, 

Cordoba, proi’., Andalusia. Spain ; cap. Cordoba ; chestnuts, vine growing; cap. Ajaedo, birth- 
agr-, olives, vines, livestock; a. 5,299 Btt. m.; place of Napoleon ; a. 8,887 M. in. ; p. (1948) 
p. (1949) 830^70. ; 207,873. 

Cordoba, t., Andalusia, Spain: cap, of C. prov.; Corsicana, t., Texas, ILS.A, ; p, (1950) 18,211. 
on Guadalauivir E.; efttb.— 'formerly a sacred Corso, C„ NT. point of Corsica, 
inosgue of Mohammedans; textiles, leather, Cortland, t„ NX, U.S.A. ; stoves, wine; p; 
.dfetiiling; p. (1949) 104,415. (J95U) 18,152. 

Corentyne. R„ forms bdy. between Brit, and Cortona, i., Tuscany. Italy; nr. Perugia; silk 
Netheriand Uuiana; length 400 m. factories: p .30.222. 

Coifs Castle, par., Dorset, Bus. ; caa, ruins; Chruh, It; 3S.E ! , Turkey, a. ; 3,408 so. m.x’fp. 

mkt., potter’s clay. 143,2 87 spt,, the cap. p. 13,861. 

Carla, sets Kerkyrs. . ISorutn, 11, N. Central Turkey- in Asia. a. 4,339 

Corlgliano, industl, t., Cosenza, B, Italy; p. an. m., in 3i3Jh .:> ; t„ It* cup. p. 20,170. 

15.829, Corumba, port, Mata Uioeso, Brazil; on It. Fara- 

Coringa, t„ Madras, India; at mouth of Godavari gnay; j >. 15,000. 

K.. ■ ■ Corufla, prov., N.W. Spain ; cap. La Cornua 

Corfaih, see Corinto. (Corunna) : a. 3,051 an, m. ; p. (1949) 975,759. 

Corinth, Isthmus of, divides the Saronic 6. from Corunna, m La Corufla. 

. CL of .Corinth, Greece; cut across by Ship Corvallis, Oregon, i - A • rf *. fari dug section, 

-Canal. • cunning, lumber; p. (15)50) 18,207. 

Corinth Canal, shiv canal, S. Greece; traverses ■ Cosensa, prov., Calabria, Italy ; a. 2,58&sa. m. : p. 
Isthmus of Corinth, links G. of Corinth ami 588,300, 

Ionian Sea with Saronic G, and JSgean Sea;; Coshoctop, t., Ohio, U.S.A,; coal, g&e, oil ; 

opened. 1893; length Si m-„ depth 26 ft.- • pottery, onamelware ; p. (1950) 11,875. 

Corinto, t.-, Brazil ; --p. 6J48,\ ■ Cosne, t.. Nifevre, France : on IL Loire: {lottery; 

Corinto (Corinth), c., Greece; at W. end of Mb. p. (Wifi) 7,035. 

of Corinth ; occupies a site 3 in. distant from Costa Rina, rep.. Centra! America : cap. San .Jose; 

the anc. classic e. destroyed by an earthquake volcanic mtns. ; agr.. coffee, Imnauas; rubber, 

in 1858; currants, olive oil, silk; p. (1940) gold; a. 10,858 «q. ra. : p. <lM$).771,i5&3. 

12.715. Cate d’Or Mins., N.E. part of Central Massif; 

Corfatp, clt. spf., N.Wi Nicaragua,; exports hides, max. alt. 1,988 ft. 

sugar, coffee ; p. 8,500.- C6to d’Or, dep., E. France ; traversed Ii, Sadne; 

Cork, co. , 8. Ireland ; largest and most 8.: • cap. Dijon ; wines, live-stock, iron and steel; 
nuns.; dairying, brewing, ngr.. fisheries ; cap. a 91 su. v. ; j 1M< r , , 92. 

Cork ; a. 2.890 su. m, f p. 11940) 343M3. Cotentin, peninsula, IN. Frame-, 50 m. long; 
Cork, spt, co. bar., Cork, Ireland; at mouth of Cherbourg, at its extremity, 80 m. ftum Forfcs- 

B. Lee; woollens, butter, cattle; p. (1948) mouth. 

75,331 . . • CStes-du-Nord, agr, dtp., Brittany, W. Franca ; 
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below 800 ft. except where capped by grits in 
N. Craven ; typical limestone features, caves, 
stalactites and stalagmites, steep-sided valleys 
(dales) ; drained by B,. nibble ta.S.W,, Aire 
to S.E. ; largely moorland, sheep rearing ; 
in valleys, rearing of cattle for . fattening 
elsewhere, : cultivation of root and fodder 
crops; JR,, valleys give the only easy routes 
across Central .Fenniaes, Leeds to Preston, 
Leeds to Carlisle ; oh. mkt, ts. and route centres, 
Skipton, Settle. 

Crawley, t., Surrey, Sussex (E. and W.), Eug.; 
on H.W. flank of The Weald 8 m, S. of Beis&te: 
one of" New Towns " designated 1940 to relieve 
population cougestion.iu London ; extends from 
vil. of Crawley N. towards Horiey; p. (1951). 
10.701. 

Crayford, urb. dist., Kent, Ping.; p, (1951) 87*951. 
Crediton, mkt. t., wb, dist., Devon, Eng. ; shoes, 
fanning; p. (1951! 3,902. 

Crefeld, sen Krefeld-Uerdingen. 

Creil, t., Oise. France; on.fi; Oise, 80 m. N. of 
Paris; machinery manufacture { p. (1046) 
10,021. ' 

Crema, commune, Cremona, N. Italy ; cath.; wine, 
sill;, linen, lace, hats ; p. 25,103. 

Cremona, c., N. Italy; on B. Po; silk, cotton, 
musical instruments ; p. 70,711. 

Crest, commune* Drome dtp., S.E. France; silks, 
woollens, paper:, p. 5,279, 

Crete (Krete), i., E. ; Mediterranean; since the 
Balkan War part of Greece ; 60 m. from 
1 nearest point in Greece ; cap. Gandia ; exports, 
fruit, oil, etc. ; a. 8,235 sij. in. ; p. (1940 ) 442.839. 
Creus, 0., juts Out into Mediterranean Sea, Spain, 
nr. French border. 

Creuss, dev.. Central France; agr., etc,; cap. 

Guerot; a. 2,184 so. m. ; p. (1948) 188.619. 
Creusot, hi, i., Sadne-et-Loire, France ; lame 
ordnance works ; p. (1948) 24 JOS. 
CroutzwaM'Ia-Croix, t., Moselle top., EVE. France; 

coal, iron foundries; p. (1,946) 10,329. 
Crevillente, {„ Spain ; wine, wheat, and fruit ; 
p. 11.403. 

Crewe, t., mwn. bor„ Cheshire, Eng, ; 20 m.- S.B. 
of Chester ; lge. riy. wks. ; impt. rly. junction; 
P. (1951) 52,415. 

Crawkerne, mkt. t , urb. diet . , Somerset. Eng, ; 8 m. 

S.W; W Yeovil; p.-.(1951) 3J38> , - 
Crictdeth, t., urb. dist., Caernarvon, N.. Wales ; oh 21; 

shoreof Cardigan Bay; sin. seaside resort; p. 

: (1953) 1.051. 

Crickhowell, rural (list., rrikt. t„ Brecon. S. Wales; 

on It. Dak; paper; p. (rural dist. 1951) 7.681. ■ 
Cricklade, (., rural dist., XV Wilts, Eng,; on B. 

;. Thames, 8 m, N.W. of Swindon p. (rural -dist. 

1951) 15,003. ■ 

Crieff, buroh, summer resort, Perth, Scot, ; on E. 
Earn, 15 in, W. of Perth ; cotton and woollens; 
p. (1951) 5,473. 

Crimea Peninsula, jutting into Black Sea, tl.S.S.B. i 
Wheat, tobacco, fruit :■ campaign 1854-55 
tot ween Bussia and the Allied Force of Turkey, 
Britain, France,, and Sardinia was chiefly ., 
fought out here .(Alma, Balaclava, and Sevas- 
topol), 

Crimmitschau, nr, Zwickau, Saxony, Germany ; 

wooilen-cloth factories : p. 27,200. 

Orinan Canal, across peninsula, of Ktotyre, S.W, 
Scot. ; connecting Loch Gilp with the Atlantic ; 

• length 6 m. - 

Crlsflelfl, {., Md., D.S.A. ; shipping point for 
oysters, crabs, flsh; p; (1950) 3,688. 

Cristobal, c., Panama Canal Zone, Central 
America; adjoins ColOn at N. entrance J to , 
Panama Canal. 

Croaghpatrick, minis:, Mayo, Ireland, 2,510 ft. 
Croatia, fed. mU, Jugoslavia ; formerly, part - of 
Austria; ratmf; cereals, potatoes, tobacco) 
timber, pigs, sheep, cattle L eap, Zagreb; a. 

. , 10,418 sq. m. ; p. (1948) 3,719,030. 

Crockett, t,, E. Texas, D.S.A. ; ■ lumber, cotton- 
seed oil. pecan, nuts: n. (1950) 5,932. : - :■ . ■ 

, Crocodile E„ see Limpopo, 

at foot of Chapados i Croisic, he, t, Loire-Inf„ France; at irmuthaf R, 
-rails, of Forfetowi; Loire; p, 2,8: S. . 

‘ r cotton, sugar, Cromarty, 6w rob, Ross and Cromarty, Seot,;on 
' 1 N.E. esc, Of Black Isle; p, (1951) 72$. . 

Cromer, f., urb, dist,, Norfolk, ling.: on Is. cgt; 

of E. Anglia; seaside; fisbrt; p. U95U 4,653. 
Crompton, mite, tl, -urb. dist., Lancs, Eng.; 2 m. 
Eng.; re- ! S. of Eochdale ; cotton, engineering; p. (1953> 
alt. mainly i 12,558. 


COY-CR© • ' 1 

Cotopaxi, rol,, (alt. 19,618 ft.) to the Andes of 
Ecuador, nr. Quito; loftiest active volcano -In 
the world ; recent eruptions have caused great 
damage to Ecuador. 1 : toto toytoV ■ . 

Cotopaxi, prov., Ecuador. S. America;; cap. 

: Latacunsa; a. 2,595 sq.m.; p. (.1938) 202.87(1. 
Ootrone, sj>(., Gatanzn.ro, S. Italy; good trade in 
wine, olive oil, etc. : p. 21,496. 

Cotswold Hills, W. Eng., between Lower Severn 
and Upper Thames; highest point, Cleeve 
Cloud, 1.031 ft. ; tine sheep pastures. 
Coitdekerque-Branehe, S.E, sub. of Dunkerque, 
Nord dep., France ; textiles; v* 11,867. < 

Coulsdon and Burley, urb. dist., Surrey, Eng,: in 1 
dry valley of N. Downs, 4 m. S, of Croydon; 
residtl. ; P. (195 i) 03,770. 

Counci! Bluffs, c.. Iowa, D.S.A, ; on Missouri E.; 
riy, centre, farm implements, pajier, machinery ; i 
p. (1950) 45,429, 

Coupar Angus, mkl. buroh, Perth, Scot. : in 
Strathmore, 10 in. S.W. of Forfar ; p, (1951) 
2,175. 

Courbevoie, t., industl. sub. of Paris, France: 
on E. Seine ; 5,080. 

Coureelies, t, ifoinaut, Belgium : coal, linen, 

. factories. 

Com'frai, see Korfrijk, 

Coutanees. L. Manehe, N. France; on Cotentin 
peninsula ; cath, ; black lace, woollens ; p. 
5.700, 

Contras, f„ Gironde, France : E. of Bordeaux ; 
p. 5,078. 

Cove and Kilcreggan, hnrah, ■ Dunbarton, Scot. ; 
at junction iif Loch Long and It. Clyde : p. 
(1951) 887. 

Coventry, ' w/to. c., co. b»r., N. Warwick, Eng,; 
tfi ni. S.E. of Birmingham; centre of cycle, 
motor-cycle, motor-ear industry; tractors, 
aeroplane parts, rayon : p. i i'.ibl • 258,211. 
Covflha.i., Beira. Baixa, Portugal ; clot h factories ; 
p, 19.213. 

Covington, industl. n. t Kentucky, D.S.A. ; on E. 
Ohio, opp. Cincinnati : machinery, leather 
ilton' i< , 950 114,452 

Covington, t.. Va., D.S.A. ; X-ray equipment, 
paper, rayon, textiles ; p. (1950) 5,860. 
Cowbridge, tnun. bor., Glamorgan, S. Wales; nr. 
Cardiff; p. (1951) 1,005. 

Cowdenbeath, f/wryh, Fife, Scot. : 5 mV H.E. of 
Dunfermline; coal; p. (1951) 18,153. 

Cowes, t, nrb. diet., I. of Wight, Eng. ; on both 
sides of estuary of B. Medina ; headquarters 
of Hoyal Yacht, Club; Tegatms and yaciit 
buiMing: r>. (3951) 17.154. 

Cowley, sub,. Oxford, Oxfordshire, Eng.; 3 m. 

S.E. of Oxford ; mnfs; motor vehicles. 

Cowpen, {, Northumtorland, Eng.; nr. Morpeth; 
coal. 

Cowra, <„ N.S.W., Australia; famous -wheat 
filet, and site of at. experimental farm; p. 
5,474, 

Comm, i,, cup., prov. C., Italy; iron and steel; 
p. 40,033, 

Cozumel L, B. of Yucatan Beninsula ; Mexico. 
Cracow, see Krakdw. 

Cradle, Mt., min., Tasmania, ait. 5.009 ft. . ‘ 
Cradoek, f„ C. of Good- Hope: wool trade; p. 

13,400. -■■■ ■- 

Crail. buroh, Fife. Scot. ; p. (1051 1,139. 4 

Craiova, see Krajova. •- 

Cranbome, t,, 2f.R. Dorset. Eng. 

CraiihroOk, ■ rural diet., mkt, , t.i Kent.- Eng-. ; hops 
ni mtin; p f dist, J051 9 

Granted, K.J., D.S.A. ; iron, ehemioftte; p. 

(1950) 18,602. - ■ ' 

Cranston, L, Khoiie L, D.S.A. ; mnfe,; p. (1950) 
55,060. ■ ' 

Crater L., Oregon, B.S.A.; in National Bark, is a 
great body of water 2,000 ft. deep and 8 m. 
across, set in a crater of an extinct gigantic- 
volcano, 8.000 ft. high. . ■ 

Cratlue and Braereat, pars.. Aberdeenshire, Scot, ; 
adjoining Balmoral Castle and Atorgeidie 
Castie estates; p. (1951) 1,291, 

Crate, t., toara st.. Brazil ; s 

de Ataripe; app-rok; 300 ra. by.r&il S 
centre qf-teigatwl area produeing 
rloe ; p. 1&47) 11.238. . . 

Crau, La, reman, Bouchea-du- B.bdna dep., S.E. 
France; dry, pebbly area 23. of Ehdne delta; 
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Ls. ; UHswatsr, Derwentwater, Thirl more; 
oats, sheep rearing, dairying, fishingi . coal, 
-iron ore, iron and steel, shipbuilding ; a. 

I, 510 so. m. ; p, £1951) , 17, 

Cumberland, indust. A, Maryland, .D.S.A."; 

on Potomac , 14, ; Iron and steel; p, (1850) 
37 ,6* la. 

Cumberland, :., B.I., U.S.A. : iron, cotton, .'(silky 
granite; p. (i950> 12,643, , . 

Cumberland, Kentucky, T7.S.A. ; trit*. of 
Ohio; length 700 Hi, ■ 

Cumberland Gap, Ky., IJ.S.A. ; eh. break in lush 
: 15. wall of 'Cumberland Plateau*, selves .-access' 
from upper Tennessee valley to Cumberland 
and Ohio valleys; very- tniiifc. routeway in 
.colonisation of Ky. 

Cumberland Is., off coast of Queensland; Australia, 
Cumberland Plateau,; min. region , Ky., Tenu., 
Ala.. U.S.A. ; forms B.W. zone of Appalachian 
mtn, .system terminating abruptly towards 
Tennessee valley to £., Cumberland valley- to 
W. ; drained W, by tribe, -of Cumberland and 
Ohio Its, ; composed of horizontal sandstones 
overlying coal; thinly populated by backward 
. .fanning communities except where mining. fs. 
occur in valleys cut down to coal ; mainly 
between 1,200 ft, and 3.000 ft. 

Cumbernauld, par,, (Dunbarton, Scot. ; quarries, 
,,,i mines, weaving ; p. (liisl) S,3SS t 
Cumbrae, Is., in Firth of Clyde, off coast of Ayr, 
Scot. 

Cumbrian Mins., Lake District, Cumberland, 
-Westmorland, and Lanea-sbiro, Eng. 

Cumnock and Holmhead, burgh, Mining did,, Ayr, 
Scot. ; p. 4£M. 

Curara, ft, Turkey ; p. 5,130. 

Cundaamaroa, dep., Colombia, b America ; 
contains the ted. cap, Bogota ; a. 9,100 s<i, nt. ; 
p. UM7) 1,399.200, . 

Cunene, see Kunene, K, 

Cuneo, prow., Italy ; a. 2,870 sq. m. ; P. 60-1,000'. 
Cuneo, cap., Caneo, prov. ; oath. ; cotton, paper ; 
p. 33,431, 

CiwB&mWa, Id Queensland, Australia ; ©n Warrego 
K, ; n. 2,18!). 

Cupar, burgh, fife, Moot.. ; on K. Eden, 8 m.C. of 
St. Andrews ; linen making; p. 0,951) 5,539. 
Curacao, !. (Netherlands : Antiilcs), in- the CJurib- 
- bean, off (S'. rat. of Venezuela ; phosphates, salt, 
orange growing for liqueur; a. 21B «q, m. ; So 
31,450, 

Curanilahua, commune, Aranco, Chile; coal- 
mining ; x>. 13,023. 

Curepipe; i,,' Central Mauritius; health-resort; 
V. 10,421. 

Cnrico, jjroc,, Chile; a, .2,214 sq. m. ; p. (1940) 
81,185, 

Curitiba, rap., Parana St., Brazil; matches, 
porcelain, yerba mate ; i>. (1947) 160,503, 
Corfcea de Arges, t., Romania; on S. slopes of the 
Transylvanian Alps. 

Curwensvllle, bar,, Berms., U.S.A. ; firebrick, 
leather, clay, clothing; p. (1950) 3,382, 

Curzola or Korcula, I., i„ Dalmatia, Jugoslavia; 
la the Adriatic ; fishing, seafaring, agr. . 

indnstrl. centre ; p, (19501 8,414, 

Cutcfa, see Kutch. 

Cutbbert, }„ Ga., U.S.A. ; cotton, lumber, can- 
ning; p. ami) 4,025. 

Cuttack, cap,, Orissa state, India: on Mahitiadi 
it,; rice, gold, mid silver filigree; p, (.19411 
7.4,291, 

Ouxhaven, Land, Hamburg, Germany: oufcpoii 
of Hamburg at the mouth of it. Elbe; fine 
hard ur, locks, list g; 1 ,200 

Cuyahoga, li„ in N. Ohio, U.S.A., flowing into t, 
Erie at Cleveland ; length 85 in. 

Cuyahoga Fails, t„ Ohio, U.S.A, p, (19505 29,195. 
Cuyapo, municipality, Luzon, Philippines-; ' rite, 
sugar, tobacco, hemp ; .p, 24 £70, 

Cuyuri, J?.„ rises in Venezuela, enters sea in. Brit. 
Guiana, 

Cusco, ancient i„ Peru; in the Andes at alt, 

II, 400 : ft, in 'valley-, of UnibnmUa XI.; once 
capital of the Incas; temple nml fortress; 
besieged and, sacked by Manco Inca in 1588; 
cafch. ; cottons, woollens; j>. iW47) S3£42, 

Ciwco, dev., Peru; a. 55,7X0 so. m . ; p. (1947) 
638,043. 

Cwraamman, wb. dud., . Carmarthen,-: Wales; 
on It. Longhor, Vi ui. K.l£. of Lkneliy; p, 
U931) 4,533. 


Cronenberg, t., (Rhineland, Germany; iron, 
silk weaving; p. 14,051. 

Cronatadt, see Kronshtadt, 

Crooked I., Bahama Is., W, Indies'; p. 1,073. 
Crosby or Great Crosby, mm. bar,, B, Lancs., 

. Eng. : on Liverpool Bay. it ns. H. of Bootle; 

reeidtl. ; seaside resort ; p, {1951) 5S.362. 
Cross, JR„ S.B. Nigeria ; rises in Cameroon High- 
land.-;, flows W. and S. into G. of 'Guinea -.at 
Calabar ; useful inland waterway ; length 
approx. 400 m. - 

Cross Fells, mtn., Cumberland, Eng.; on E. 

border of co. ; alt-. 2.030 ft. 

Crow Head, G.. Kerry, Ireland. 

Crowle, t., Lincoln, i*lng.; nr. confluence of Rs. 

Don and Trent ; p. 3,010. 

Crowley, t . , S. La., U.S.A.; rice mills, rice 
experiment stn. ; p. {1950 ) 12,784, 

Crows Nest Pass. B.O., Alberta, Canada; 
southernmost pass across Canadian Xtoekr 
Mtns. ; used by rly. from Medicine Hat to 
. Spokane ( U.S.A.) ; alt. summit 4,459 ft. 
Croydon, residtl. t„ eo.bor., airport, Surrey. Eng. ; 

10 a, S. Of London ; p. {1951) 249,592. 

Crozet 1A; mountainous uninhabited group in S; 
Indian Ocean : French, 

Cruzeiro, ft, B. Brazil, on trill* of Uruguay II. ; 

coffee, tobacco ; x>. 11,863. 

Csongrad, mkt. t„ agr. (list, Hungary: at junction 
of Its, Theiss and Koros ; p. 25,394. 

Cuba, I„ \V, Indies ; taken from Spain by the 
U.S.A., but later constituted an independent 
rep.; climate, insular tropical, plentiful, rain- 
fail ; tropical forest ; agr., sugar-cane, tobacco, 
maize, fruits, mahogany and cedar, hardwoods, 
iron, copper ; cap. Havana ; a, 44,2ob so, m. ; 
p. 5,180,000. 

Cubango, 11., S. Africa, enters L. Ngami, 

Cuckdeld, mki. i. , urb, diet., Sussex, Eng.; p. 
mid) 16,431, 

Cuckmere, R., Sussex, Eng. ; rises In High Weald 
and flows 8. into English Channel -t m. W. of 
Beachy Head ; passes through S. Downs in 
very beautiful gap ; length. 23 in. . 

Cudahy, L, Wisconsin, U.S.A,; p, {195.01 12,182. 
Cuddalore, svt„ on E. cst., India; nr. Pondi- 
cherry; exports oil-seeds, .cottons; p. 50,032. 
Cuddapah, t„- Madras. Udia ; cotton, cloth fac- 
tories, millet, rice ; p. 10,000. 

Cudillerc, commune, Oviedo, HAV. Spain: man* 

. ganese; p. 10,630. 

Cudworth, urb. (list . , Writ. Yorks, E&g. ; p« {19511 
8,757. 

Cuenca, c„ Cuenca, Spain; on B. Jncar; p. 
<1949} £5,315. 

Cusnoa, agr. and mining prov,. Central Spain; 
furniture, leather, paper ; a, 8,588- sa, in.; p. 
(19 m 343,383. 

Cuenca, cap., Azuay, Ecuador; univ.;*, sugar, 
pottery; p, (193s' 51.87.. 

Cuernavaca, cap,, Morelos St.-, Mexico; ancient 
Indian t, captured by Cortes ; p, (19401 
25,600. 

Cuesmes, coal mining {,, adjoining Mons, Belgium. 
Uuiabi, -Aadustl. e„ cap., Mato Grosso, Brazil; 
p. (1947) 62,104. 

Cuiliiu Hills, I. of Skye, Scot. ; highest point 
Sgurr-na-Gillean; alt, 3,234 ft. 

Cnlebra, valley and mins., N. New Mexico. ■ 
Culebra, svt. and I., Puerto Rico; W. Indies. 
Culgoa, 11. trib. of Darling 11, , Queensland and 
N.S.W., Australia. 

' Cullacan, cap,,: Sinaloa, Mexico; p, U940) 
93,348. - 

Cullen, burgh, Banff, Scot, ; totween Buckie and 
Portsoy; p. (1951) 1,5 55. 

Cuilera. spt„ .Valentia, Spain; on R, Juear; p. 
15,005. ... 

Cullhsan, t„ Transvaal, S. Africa; centre of 
diamond-mining industry, 

CuIIoden Moor, 6 m. E. of Inverness* Scot. ; 

defeat of Bonnie Prince Charlie 
Cullompton (CoUumptonh mil. t„ Devon, Eng, ; 
paper, mftg. ; p. 2,737. 

.Oaiross, burgh, F. of Forth, Fife, Scot.: p. (195X) 
573. 

Ctolver ■: City, : California, U.S.A. :. large- motfou- 
pietnre plant; p. (1950) 19,729. 

CuiMaad, apt., Sucre, Venezuela; coffee, 
sugar, tobacco ; p. (1041) 23,833. 

Ctonand, Oi.'N. -coast, Venezuela. 

Cumberland, m,. Eng. ; S.E, part- of Lake District, 
ch, nitna. : ScateJl, Heiveilra, Skiddaw; ch. 



bulk of Cwmbran urb. dist. and extends N. Daikey, t., Wicklow, Ireland; on E. cst.. 5 m. 
towards Pontyponl ; p. {i860 13,659. S.E. of Dublin; seaside resort; - residtl. ; 

Cyoiades, group of about add Is. Grecian arch.; • p. (1846) 4,188. - ■ . 

oh. t. Hermoiipolls (Syra.) ; a. 1,023 set. m. ; p. Dallas, c., Texas, U.S.A.; In cotton and grain- 
(total 1940) 131,654. : growing region; machinery, aeroplanes ; - p. 

Cyprus, I., Brit-, col., 33. Mediterranean; 40 m. (I960) 434,408. 
from Anatolia, GO in. from Syria; cap. Nicosia ; Dalmatia, dist:, N.E. Adriatic coast, Jugoslavia; 
salt, iron, copper, agr., sponge nailing; a-, limestone (Karst) plateaux; olive oil, wine; 
3,572 so. m. ; p. (194 0) 450,114. a. 4,016 sq. Mu : y. 633,000. 

Cyrenaioa, see Libya. Dalmellington, par., Ayr, Scot. ; iron, coal; p. 

Czechoslovakia, ctv.. Central Europe; rep. (1951) 7,004, 
comprising Bohemia, Moravia, Slovakia, Dalmeny, par., W. Lothian, Scot. ; oil shale; p, 
Silesia ; by decree December 21st, 1948, these (1951) 3,691. 

provinces have been abolished; country Dairy, par., Ayr, Scot. ; 6 m. N.E. of Ardrossan ; 
divided into 19 regions ; mtns. ; fertile valleys ; iron, woollens ; p. (1951) 6,764. 
agr. : potatoes, sugar-beet, cereals, lumbering ; Dalton, t., N. Ga., U.S.A. ; cotton and sawmills ; 
coal, iron, granite, beer distilling, sugar, p. (1950) 15,96$. 

textiles, glass; stoneware, machinery; chemicals; Dalton-in-Furness, i„urb. dist., N. Lancs., Eng.; 
cap. Praha (Prague) ; a. 49,355 sa. m.; p. iron-ore mining, stone quarrying ; abbey ruins; 
(1947) 12,161,001. : p. (1951) 10,304. 

Czetadz, S.W. Poland ; coal; p. '21,035; Daly, it., N. Terr., Australia ; flowing into Anson 

Czeroowitz, see Chernovtsy. Bay. 

Czestochowa, induatl. f., Kielce, S. Poland; Damanhur, L, Egypt; on E. margin of Nile 
on Warta It. ; old pilgrimage monastery; delta, 25 nri. S.E. of Alexandria ; mkt, for local 
cottons, paper ; p. (19-10) l«z.2.V>. agricultural produce ; p. (1947) S4J383.--- 

CzirkniSaer (Eirknitzer), L.. with island in Car- Damao, or Daman, spt. and terri, "W. India; 100 
niolft, Jugoslavia. S. of Ljubljana, dm, long; m. N. of Bombay ; Portuguese : tishing, ship- 
cxlniortUhary.' variations in depth. building, cotton ; p. 00,000. 

Czortkow, VV. Ukraine, U.S.S.'it. ; agr., to Damaratend, formerly part of German S.W. Africa 
bacco, brandy ; p. U939) 19,038. now administered by Union of -S, Africa ; oniy 

port,' Walvia 'Bay; cattle rearing. 

T\ Damascus, cap.. Syria; 57 m. S.E. of ita port, 

Beirut; claims to be oldest living city in world ; 
Daanbantayan, mun„ N, Cebu, Philippine Is, ; metal-work ; taken in AXlenby ’s advance, Oct,, 
rice, sugar ; p. 34,198. 1918 ; P. (1943) 286,310. 

Dabhoi, ,t., Madras st„ India; architectural re- Dambovitta, it., (Romania); rises in Mt. Omul 
mains; p, lSJSG. -(Transylvanian Alps), flows S. through 

Dabrowa, (., Poland; 38 in, N.W. of Krakdw ; Bucharest to K. Danube; flows through irnpt. 

coal-mining. oilfields: length 150 in. 

Dacca, c„ cap., E. Bengal, Pakistan;: on Burl- Damghan, t., N. Persia; nr. Caspian Sea; p. 
gauge. It., an old channel of the Ganges; jute, 16,500. 

muslin; p, (estd. 1951 ) 401,000. Damietta, t., Nile Delta, Egypt; cotton; p. 

Daehstein, mtn., Salzltammergut, Austria; ..alt. .. (1947 ) 53,620, . 

9,830 ft. . Damoh, N, Madhya Pradesh, India; agr. 

Dade City, (., Ida., U.S. A. ; centre of nikt. garden- centre -and mkt. ; p. (1941) '20,728. 

but and citrus region; kaolin; p. (1950) Dampier, apt., \V. Australia ; mouth of Fitzroy I? . 
3.S0B. Dampier Archipelago, group of am, Is., off N.W. 

Dagenham, t„ man. bor., Essex, Eng.; on N. Australia, 
bank of It. Thames, 10 m. E. of London; Dampier Strait, channel between N.W. of New 
motorcars; p. (1951) 114,588. Guinea and Waigeu I. 

Dagestan, Caucasian prov. of ILS.F.S.R., Dampier Strait, Bismarck archipelago, between 
U.8.8.E. ; one of the most mountainous Umboi, and New Britain, 
dists.in the world; .cap. Makhachkala '.cotton, Dampremy, commune, Hainault, Belgium; coal; 
orchards and vineyards ; machinery, engineer- p .13,373, 

ing; a, 13,124 m. m. ; p. (1950) 577,300. Danakil or Daukali Country, Eritrea ; coast land 

Dago (Hiramaa), I., Estonia, at entrance G. of between Bed Sea and Ethiopia (Abyssinia). 

Finland, Danao.L, Cebu, Philippines ; rice and sugar dist.; 

Dagupan, 1... Pangasiinan, Luzon. Philippines; on p, 25,000, 

Lingayeu Bay ; p. 22.500. Danbury, U, Conn., U.S. A. ; hat-making indnstry 

Dahlak Archipelago, group of islands in Bed Sea, since 1780; p. (1950) 22.067. 

nr. Massawa; pear! llsbiug. Dandenong, {., Victoria. Australia ; 18 m. ftom 

Dahomey, cel,, Guinea Coast. J?r. . W. Africa; .Melbourne-;, centre of dairy and inkfc.*gwrden* 
forests, pstlm-oil ; cap Porto Novo; a. 43,232 ing dist.; veg. dehydration ; p .0,000. 
m-m.i j>. (1945 ) l JSSMO. . Bamemora, b, Sweden ; 25 m. N.E. of Uppsala:; 

Daimici, Ciudad Real Spain ; p. 13,418. V iron; ore worked since 1579 ; p. 1,062. 

Dairen, c„ on Liaotung Peninsula . China ; former Dannevirke, t., N. I.. New Zealand i p. 4,387. 
treaty port ; built by Russia; p. test/1. 1946) Dansalan, chartered c., cap. of I.anao prov., 
722,950. Philippine Is. ; summer resort; p .11,319, 

Dakar, fori, • naval stn., Senegal, Fr. W. Africa; Danube, R., second longest r, in Europe; rises 
airport for S. America; a. (of Dakar and in Black Forest, Germany, and flows E. into 

dependencies, of Gorue and Itufisaue) 60 su. m. ; Black Sea ; navigation for steamers from Ulm 

p, (1945) 175.000. ' to the- sea ; Vienna, Budapest, Belgrade, and 

Dakhla, oasis, Libyan Desert. Egypt; .170 m. other large cities on its banks; length 1,750 
S.W. of Aayut: dates, ottvea; stage on m. . , ; 

caravan route from Cyrenaiea to Upper Egypt. Danville, c., ML. U.S .A. ; coal; p. (1950) 87,864-, 
Dakovica, t„ Jugoslavia; 30 m. E, of Cetinje; Danville,- t., Ky„ U.8,A. ; mkt. for tobacco, 
p. 8,000. hemp; he s: n. (1950 8,686. 

Dakota, 11., [rib „ of Missouri It.. U.S.A. Danville, Virginia ; cotton, tobacco ; p. 38,000, 

Dal, R , , 5 m. Danzig, s <>cfidansg. 

lalagnete, ; i i dull; ines sugar ma < Par ‘magi. Bihar. J ia ice, oil-seeds, gram, 

, v, 30,000. ■ , ■ -sugar; p. (1941) d $,003. ‘ 

Dalbeattie, burgh, Kircudbright, Scot.; nr. Bum* Dardanelles, strati i/etween Europe and Turkey, 
fries; granite; p-. (1951) 3.28S. connecting j®gean Sek with Sea of Marmara ; 

Dalby, f., Queensland, Australia ; past-oral, agr., (the ancient Hellespont), 40 in, long, 
dairying, cotton-growing, and timber dist.; Bar-es*$a:I&am, apf., cap.,Tanga»yito Trust 1 Terr.,, 
p. 4,38 3. E. Afrit a p. (1947) 5' 380, 
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Delphi, N. ofChirtciB, in Euboea* Greece: famous Dement: rly, wks„ pottery, aero engines; ». 

for Delphic oracle on Mi. Parnassus. {1961) 142.264. 

Del MU apt., Texas, TULA, ; mkt. for agr, area, Derby, A; Conn., U.S.A.; rubber, metal, bard- 
grapes r exports -wool, sheep; p. (1950) U,21i . wnreinftg. ; p. (19.50) 10,35!). 

Deinavend,:»dn,, 17,604 ft. : highest peak ; Elburz Derby, sm.apb, W, Australia ; 'bn : nafcural harbour . 

Mtns„ K, Persia, extinct volcano. S : of King Sound on ; H,W, ; esfc, : - of Australia; 

Dtonerara,- ®., Brit. Gniana; between Esseaulbo hinterland little, developed as yet but pofential 
aind Demerara Its. v> exports sugar, molasses,, gold and tattle-ranching within area of artesian, 
mm; P 170,000. bahin. 

Demirhissar, Macedonia, Greece; p. (1040) Derebam, East, f„ urb; disk, Norfolk, Eng. : 14 m. 

’, 01 ). W. ot Kornioh; agr. implements y. (1951) 

Domirkapu, The Iron Gate, reeky defile, 6.441. 
through which tile Danube ■ rushes, in the Derg, Lough, in basin . of It. Shannon, Ireland, 
Transylvanian Alps, . ' separating Galway and Clare from Tipperary. 

Demmin, t, Mecklenburg, Germany;; nr. Steal- Derg, ; i„ Donegal, with cave on island much 
, sand ; iron, textiles ; p. 14,233. ‘ visited by B.O. pilgrims and known as “St. 

Demonte, fortfd. Italy; on Stora It.; lead Patrick’s Purgatory." 

mines: << 0,3 ) Derna, apt., Libya, N ' hi i; p. (193K ) 21,54 , 

Denaiis, (., Nord, K. France; nr. Douai; coal: Derry, t, N.H., ■TJ;S;A;r boots; shoes ; p, (i960) 
p (1946) 24 ' 5,326. ; ' 

Denbigh, oo., Wales; sheep, flairring, coal, slate, Derwent, It,. Gumberland, Eng, ( length SS rni l; 

quarrying: a, 609 ad. m. : p. 0951} 170.633. Derwent, R., Derby, Bug. ; length <50 m. 

Denbigh, mun, bSr., ,£»./(•„■ Denbigh, H. Wales ; Derwent, It., Yorks, Eng, ; length 57 m. 
dairying, slate; in Vale of Clwyd, 10 m, 8. of Derwent, B., trib. of the Tyne B.; Eng. length 
hi!}!; V, (1951) 3,127, 30m. 

Denby Dale, nrh. disi., W.lt. Yorks, Eng. ; 8 in. W. Dement, largest B., Tasmania; flowing to Storm 
of Barnsley ; p. (1951) 9,631. Bay; length 80 m. 

Bendevmonde or Termondo, t., E. Flanders, Derwentwater, L,, Cumberland. Eng,, nr. Kes» 
Belgium; nr. Ghent; p. 0,854. wick; ;5 lory 

Denham, vit, Bucks,, Eng, ; 1 m. K of Gerrards Desaguadero, It, Bolivia, S. America: outlet of 
C ,i-s : in n i ml e rf film industary : r sidtl 1 . 1 *i aea. 

Don Hcliler, ere Beider. Dosagnadero, plateau, S. Peru and "W Bolivia 

Denholme, i , !trf ’ sc , s’, E For s, Eng ; in ‘tween the indes anee the second high s( 
Bradford ; p (1951}' 2,586 in the world. 

Denia, apt, Bnain ; 45 in, K,E. of Alicante; Desborough, (., urb. disi,, Korthants, Eng. : boot 
jxports uran es, ra ins grant ), and onions; mdslmen' ifn., iron: p f 9£ >) i,07S. 

p ,13,2 iff De enzano J *1 Gaida, aim unn , i .■ id •< ly, Ita ' . 

Denijiauin, t. Hiverina, N.S.W., Australia; on 1,. Garda; impt. harbour; p. 10,260, 

on Edward E. ; sheen centre ; p. 3,136. ? BSsirade, J„ Fr. W. Indies ; nr. Guadeloupe ; a. 
.Denison, t., Iowa, IJ.S.A. ; centre of agr, region ; : ■ 10 sq. m. ; p. 1,581 . . . 

P, (1950) 4,554. Des Moines, It., Iowa, (7 .8.A. ; trib. of Mississippi 

Denison, Texas, TJ.B.A. ; on Bed It.; cotton rising in Minnesota ; length550m. ■ ^ 

■ lumber; p. (1050) 17,504. Dea Moines, c., «tp. Iowa State, U.S. A.; rly, and 

Denizti, A, Anatolia, Turkey; 47 m. S.W. of mftg. centre: p. (1950) 177,955, 

Izmir ; gardens — “ the Damascus of Anato- Desha, B., trib. of Dnieper It., U.S.S.E.: length 
■. lia"; nr. ttc )f Luodlcea; n 20,083 550 nt. 

Denmark, kingdom, N.W, Europe'; consisting of Despots Dash; min. range, Balkans ; alt. 7,800 ft, 
peninsula of Jutland and islands In Baltic; Dessau, t„ Anhalt, N. Germany ; on Mulde U. ; 
chiefly agr. ; cap, Copenhagen ; a, 16,576 sa. sugar, chemicals, textiles ; p. 120,732. 
m.: rnilfl-lS i/ • ‘ ‘D. Detmold, cop. >>, >' ine-Wesiplutlia, German ; 

Denny and Dunipace, burgh, Stirling, Scot. : C m. textiles, biscuits, furniture, beer ; p. IS ,051. 

: W. of Falkirk: ; • iron and cheinleal factories ; Detroit, eh. c., vt.. Michigan, V.S.A. : bu«y 
p, (1931 GjiuS. comiuercia! and iudiu s centre g'.-uf grain 

Dent Blanche, mtn„ in Pennine Alps, S, Switzer- mart ; and centre of the “ Ford ” motor-car 

land; height 4,31Hft o' >’ 1 aeroplan s, mili u‘y ta U, largt i <rx- 

Dent dn Midi, mtn., Valais Alps, Switzerland; porting town on Great l^akca ; i». (1950) 

alt. 10,778 ft U 13MS. , ^ 

Dentoh, urb. dist., Lancs, Eng. ; nr. Manchester ; : Detroit, B., channel between L. Sr,. Clair and L. 

felt-hat making; p, asgi) 25,612, . Erie (25 rn.), separates state of Michigan from 

D’Entrecaeteamc Is,, group off S.E. Sew Guinea. Ontario, Canada; carries more shipping than 

admin tered bj Ai s ralia, any othf Sulai - •’ denvay In tin world; 

D'Entrecasteaux Point, 0„ S.W. extremity of navigable for eight months in the year. 

(ustr on. Detva, indu It t , C z ch wlo akia, nr. Hrffiom 

Denver, • , cap Colorado, 0.S.A.; on the ) ; v t/Jkt 
elope of Kooky Mtns,, on South Platte lb; Deurne, Belgium : nr. Antwerp: p, (1947) 
m.i, , ■ fit * industries; u. (HiMt) •12J.7.W 58,353. 

Deoband, b, fifttar Pradesh, India; nr. Meerut ; Deventer, c,, aid Hanse i,, :.:Overyssel. : Hether? 

p 21M2, lands; <<u li. 1 » 1, 15 n 5 E. of A*, rfle; 

Deogarh, t., Santa! Pargans dist., Bilmr, India; carpets; p. (1948)44,405. 
ntimerous tensplese* of' pilgtlBiagB * 3?* X)sv^on> ,E M Aberdeen and: Banff, Scot.# flowB 

( 1941 ) 4,217, inti Moray i rth . length 61 m. 

Deori, i„ Kanpur, Madhya Pradesh, India ; nr. Dcvilie les Bouen, industl. sub, of (Rouen, France ; 

Sugar; p. 5,03b. p. 7,403. 

De Pere, ‘ . Win., U.8 K.\ >«v centre: a G ; . Devizes, mkl I . *>»/.. Ion N. Wilts. Pup.; in 
boo r *!. paper, chemicals, brick; , p, (1950) Vale of Devizes at N. foot of Marlborough 

8,148. Downs; engineering works : p. (1951) 7,892. 

Deptford, metropalibw bor., S.E. London, Eng. ; Devon, Ji„ trib. of Forth, Scot. ; length 34 m. _ 
on It Ton.rn s ■, (1961) 75J194, Devonport, fdrtfcl. sot., h Devon, Eng, ; adjoins 

De Quincy, t, l.a., U.S.A. ; oil; gas, lumber, rice, Plymouth on Tamar estuary; royal dockyards 
sugar • r>. (1950) 8.837. and '.aval Btn.; p, Included with Plymouth. 

Dera Ghazi Khan cap.. Went Punjab, ?ftkistan; Devonport, to Tasmania, Australia: 83 in. 
W. aide of It- Indus; side, braes, ivory goods, from Launceston ; agr. dist.: p. 8,57.9, 
handsome mosques ; p, 26, 000. Devonport, ni hitman h< Auckland, tsew /jea* 

Deta Ismail Khar., K.W. Frontier Province, land ; naval base and dockyard : y.-.ll,699. 
Pakistaii ; ■»’ ftiduK K , Wm bazaar f< Devonshire mafUiifn , S.M u% 5 between 
Afghan traders, inlaid furniture: ». (1941) English and Bristol Channels; famous for 

opput cream and older : eh. ts. Exeter and Plymouth ; 

Derbent t, xvh,, Dagestan, D.S.S.B.; on W. a, 2,611 so m.; p. (1951 ) 738J83. 
side of Caspian 8ea; textiles; p. (1939) 27, m. Dewsbury, t„ co. bar., V.fi, Yorks,. Eng.; on 
. yshire, co., Eng. hilly and rich in minerals; It. Cnlder, 8 m. from Leeds; heavy woollens, 
ca. Derby; a,. 1,041 sa. m.; : p. (1951) gl«*s, iron, dyewqrks ; p. (1951) o3, 476 . . 
826,38$, Dexter; Mo.. U.8.A. ; cotton, flour, poultry; 

Derby, co. bar. ca, L, Derbyshire, Emf. ) on It. i>. (1950) 4,624'. 
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ihavn, cap. N. Green- : 
talers ; a. 3.200 aq. m. 
Virginia and N. Caro- 
L. Drummond ana 
„,a nr. Norfolk. ■ 

Norfolk. Eng.; on ft- 
of Norwich agricultural 
951).. $>505. . , . 

Brighton, busses, Bn;,.. 

j,\V. Poland ; coal, drugs 
Off 3 coast of Saurashtra. 

p .13,000. : . 

- ' - , Prance; coal; 

Queen Charlotte 
•la. 

Tigris R. ; 

. old walls. 
iC work ; 

NAV.of Shushtar; indigo; 

Sumatra, Indonesia; on E. 

of Palsmbitnj? : pro- 

,345 sq. m.: 

petroleum. 


OHft-OOt 

Dhahran, spt„ Sandi-Arabia : oil 
-Bliatitislikodi* ■ £»•■» •; Madras, Inuufc *■ oji 1®*“* 

;■■■ .strait,; ■ i-ferry port for passenger fraff 

niiar^h.^Iadhy^Bhamt, India ; cultural 
centre ; p» , , r 

Bharmsala, :hty'MPwM'; a 

,i N.®. of Amritsar ; ■ sunatannm,^ »lt. «■ 

: : : imposing mtn. scenery; ; ,P. WMO. 

Dharwar, L, Bombay. India . _ id mcui v 
C arnatic dist. ; cotton mnf , , v. G J4® 
Dhaulagiri, mtn.* Himal&j as, Nepal , tut 

Muscat and Oman. 

• L r ’aialah ; 

. IV. MO- w . 

75 m. \V. of 
cloth, pottery; 

diot , Bombay. India; 
(1941 )' 39,939. 

- Parana B- ; grata, 

, Argentina; rises 
do ; irrigates oasis 

centre of 

„ hfirh&-i»d 

dong Brahmaputra from 
. ( 1941 ) 13 , 734 . 

■ lignite, pottery. 


Dismal Swamp, ’morass, 
lina. U.8.A.; cm”" 
: extends 30-40 m. 
Biss, mkt, ■ 

■ : Waveney 28. ttu » 
implements ; p. t 
, DitcWing Beacon, nr. 

I alt. 813 ft. 
Dittersbach, commune. 

Diu, Portuguese $pt., i 
Indif ' - 
Divion, . 

p, lOJfiG. 

Dixon Entrance, i.'.. 

1. and Alaska, Brit, 
Piyarbakir, t„ Ana a; 
head of navigation 


a. 20 sq. m. 
commune, Pi 

ihatinel between - 

, B.It. Columbia, Uanauft. 
Anatolia, Turkey ; on , 

ration ; ancient Anuria,' 

gates, citadel ; morocco leather, iiliiP 
p, (10451 41,077. 

Dizinl, t.. Persia; 32 in. 
p, IS, 000. 

Djambi, dist. and f*. 
cat. plain 100 m- N.W . -- • t 
ductive oil-field; a. Idlst.) 
p. (dist. lurnn 2-m.ibA 
Djapara-Rembang, mo*’-. N-E. .lawa . . 

I sugar, rice: a, 2,330 s«. m.; 
rtrntHStew ,;t NAV. Kursk region, U.S.S. 
oats iigar-beet umber ; I ! 183 ! • ' 

Dneprodzerzhinsk, Ukraine, S.B.R.. 1 
D \V, of Dnepropetrovsk on Dnieper R. 

tractors; P- 118381 14i ,333. ' 

Tirwmrcroetrovsk, t., Ukraine, U .b.b-Iv* , On 
D r; ironworks, coal, iron, mangan 
(1930) OOfiOS. , 

Dueprostroy, sc# Zaporozhe. 

Dnieper, 11.. S.B. Europe; rises n G.S-S. 

sSi, "v . ,h"‘: d' i; ‘ 

»K£8Ha&n&r 

Doab, dist. 


DhofaD fertile prw., ,v 

sugar-cane, cattle » cu. w *** 

Dholpur, f . , Rajasthan , India , P. 

Dhrangadlira, Saurashtra, India 
Alun&dabad*. brass vessels, 

p. 18,000. , , . 

Dhulia, t., Khanffesh thst,,_ 
cotton indusfrr ; p- i— 

Diamante,!., K. Argentina . on 
cattle p, if ,51ft. 

Diamante, R.. Mendrwaproy 
s n Andes, flows E. to K. bAMw 
of san Rafael; length 200 m. , 

Diamantina, <., 

river communioatif 
Calcutta; coal, tea, 

: : Dickinson, e. N. !>.. t - ■ 

livestock, wheat; P- 41954(1/ rT 
Dickson I„ Kara. Sea, ^ ' 

Ditlymoteikhou, f., . Hxrace, , (..recce 

Di^ r Garcia!‘jlrit- a i-- dep. of Maurltb 
stn-, Indian O. ; 124 melons, bf m 

export, coconut, oil ; x>. om. 

Diego Suarez, i.. Bay. extreme N. of 1 
Dleppef C cross Gh rmei pt , St ine-Xnj 

: 35 m. N, of Rouen; tisherles, i-i 

mat' ih nr i (184b) o i 
Diflertlange, t„ bAV • Luxembourg, 
cal-tlti ; IV 14 f loSi 

Bigrtftj BiisHed-Ailies. I’ niiwv..; » iik - 
Diksmuide'. U W. Flanders, Belgium ; on Yscr R. : 
p. France; the Roman 

s : sssi 

p, (1940) l00\ hO-i. T? ‘n«Y\nbp 

DUlingen, t.. Bavaria, Germany . on R. Danube 
20 m. downstream irom Dim. V-h R 
niiolo, L,* Angola* : near aource of ^axnu^i^. _ 

Dlmbooto, t., Vkdorla, Atwtralia ; no nut. 

•• Melbounie;' : wheat > c, Tirii>iix • 

Dlnan, Cote-tlu-Nord, J* ranee , nr. St. Brittix. 
.Mdtevai houses md ramwurtB. mmer.d 

Dimmtf /orffd^ta Namur, Belgium : mi It. Meuse; 

brass copperware, summer msort , p. 7.1 Wj. 
Dtaapom militon/;.: Whan India : ou ( iaugw R- 
nr Patna, xn (3941) i. 4.Gt 1 . .. . ^ 

Diwid, t- Hk-et vihune,. France >><> >b ! 

Mato; ch. wat. pi. of Bnstanj . 

Dhmria A 1 !!-, ' t«HW, dwtoKlaxia, u i 

Dind&lff -I 1 ' Madras, tadia ; 35 m . S. of Trlchmo; 
poly, C igar ami tobacco iactorles. I*. Gpil! 

Dingmf’ muninpalitu, Likod, Bbillppltie Is. . 

ice, he .it* i n men ; P. j * 1 1 . . 

Dingwal ' i-'i Uo r,nT ir ; „ ha -a 

head of Cromarty Firth ; rly June on p l D 
Dinsklten, /*.. N. Itlur.eAVestphalia. Germimy ; 

cnal, steel, wire, nails, lumber, potterj » ('• 


ixitween " two rivers” Jumna anu 
Uttar Pradesh, India. r . . loth 

Dfibelnt h. Saxony, Germany ; nr. Lelp.ug . G 1 * 

D s£t.«ss$,f ' sa .» «- 

DomT M ^tows to AUantto ; length 400 m. 

of twelve ta. 

Dodworth, -u’b. aut .. Writ.., Vorics, Eng.; nr. 
Barnsley; u il; * G !> <• ' ljatwcon 
Inrland and Denmark ; depth vanes from S t > 

between British fleet under Beatty amt « »erman 
I Sg^SdS llpper » Cher sunk Jauuar 

,,•3,?.* t' 0 | rivemiite disL, formed by bend in the 
T Tirunet off Or enwlch iondon t n/ 

1 Mlttwail docks and BhiiibuildniR yards. , 

'D(^yS^letfNb : Kvushuv.tta»aU:;:'-to»im<}Ck« : : . 

P I 0,* ri. h - 1 . of > hnonosel 1 Htra ,< ^ 1 

by highly industl- zone ini’. Yawatft. | 
matsm T'obata cities; require constant dredg 

! a WB aaww bs 

flannels; p, U851) H.S4S. , 

;A’ r»niiar irnrah Clackmannan, ■ Scot. . ® 

V a Hill <; E in. « I E of Utoa ■ ott . ex mnsl - 
blcachflel Is * P* 0851) Luoa, r R 

• Dollar Law, mtn., nr. Peebles, Scot. ; air. 2.08J m. 


,u l steel tv is. ; c *- >> 1 t m„, 

Diouib 1 , t Senegal, br. )V trie m < 
?r«mndi - v U r - ! ( (’.*.< ' , r r 
Diresiawa. i., Ethiopia; 25 m- N. of Harar, r« 

oiStBarSig t' ll! off Shark B» ,W Australia 
Bh’ko l!f off VV. coast of i iruenkt'id in Baldn Lay 
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Dolomites, group of limestone in tin., S. Tyrolese Dornoch, m. hurtih, Sutherland. RcoL. ; on N, side 
Alps, H.E. Italy; tourist district; peaks of Dornoch Firth ; health resort, p. (1951) 7&S. 
assume fantastic forms; (? principal peak, Dorohoi, f,, Moldavia, Komania'; 33 m. S.E. of 
JtEannolatii ll.OOD ft, , Chernovtsy : great annual fair ; p. 15,275. 

Bblbn*Noiy t.i y Mongolia., China; ; Buddhist, Dorp, t„ Germany;; on It. Whipper, (ihv Cologne.; 

temples; ha (idols; jj 10,000. nmi p 14,000, 

Dolores l Argentina pi 35,000, Dorset, co S Em ; jftainlyagi , heep. F.urbeek 

DomtwJapTalius.Swifaerhnid;: alt, 14,912 ft. marble, Portland stone: co, t. Dorchester ; 
Dombasle, a n wu M it t! A '<i'uSi France t * ts .i< >> p h‘>l> .01, 1 57 
soda factories; p, 8,082. ' •. Dorset Heights, ■ kills, extend 13. to W. across 

Dominica, .Brit, col., Windward Is., W. Indies ; Central Dorset, .Eng.; chalk, smooth slopes, 

exports lime-juice, sugar, cacao. Fruits, spices.; few streams: short, dry, grass; pastoral 

ii E mi; a >5 1 1 m , i> ' ,0 * farmin . heep -><> , „ nit , * n wh« <>j i 

Dominican Esp,, ■ 13. part of I, of Hispaniola, W. .is deep enough ; rise to 800-900 ft. 

Indies ; cap. Guidad frujilo ; agr. sugar.’ t'offee, Dortmund , Commercial •fc,-;'N,t.Eliine li -Westph^Sai 
cocoa, rice, bananas, tobacco ; gold,; copper; a. Germany;, nr, Dftsseidorf; coal; p. ( 1946} 
s<(. m- : p. 541,700 . 

Domo D’Ossola, frontier Piedmont, N. Italy, Dortmund -Ems Canal, N. Rhine- Westphalia. 

1 nr. Simplon ; tourist centre ; p. 10,350, Germany ; links Dortmund on Ruhr (Coalfield, 

Don, It., Aberdeen, Scot. ; tioTO into S'orth Sea ; with It. Eras 5 m. above Lingen; iinpt. coal, 

salmon : length 81’ m. iron-ore traffic ; length 90 m. 

Bon, Writ. Yorks,- Eng. ; i rib. of B. Ouse, Dothan, i., Alabama, U.ri.A. ; p. 0 050) 21,584, 
length 70 m. ' Douai. Hurd. France ; nr. Lille on Searpe B. ; 

Bon, li., Mainc-et-Loire, France; length 40 m. coal, from and engineering wks. ; bell founding, 

Don, in <?r li , W. lii <i l ill -t iot s ci, Izav ! rn ,r a, ■ p. (1946) 11,598. 

below: Rostov ; navigable to Voronezh : access Dauarnenez, apt., Pinistere. N.W. France ; on D. 
to the * oil i by tl i Dun- Vote if i !>; i 15 , irdine ftshe ie , p (1946) 1 '),& , 

Donaghadee, spt., urb. dist., Down. A. Ireland: Dcubs, dep,, IS. France: traversed by the Jura 
i nearest point to Scot. ; ( flax mills ; ; p. (1951) . 1 range and the R, Doubs ; chiefly agr, ; wateh- 
3,398, making industry ; cap. Besancon ; a, 2,052 sq. 

Bonaldsoftvilio, t., La.. U.S.A ; on Mississippi li. : m. ; p. (1946) 238,255. 

agr. sugar, maize, rice ; p. (1950) 4,150, Douglas, cap., 1, of Man ; 75 m. W. of Liverpool, 

Doiiaavroi th, Bavaria, Germany ; machinery, Eng ; favourite set ide resort; p. (with suba.) 

breweries '; p. 5.000. 27.604. 

Cwsvil z, comm tint St cut prov., Austria Boullens f., Somme France; on B luthie,20ra 
lignite, iron and ateel ; p. 17,023. ■ N. of Amiens ; phosphates ; p. 4,000. 

Do Pit l , l ? >t > , i.i rim , (J.8.S.R. ; D mro, ti Portugal id Spain : enter; \i 1 if it 

in valleys of Its. Donetz and lower Dnieper; below Oporto; flows through oue of world’s 
uiwrat -'/rai' t 1. n , : produces 00 °( Russia's richest vine-producing regions; known as 

coal; adjoins Envoi Bog ironfleids; mauy Duoro It. in Spain ; length 485 m. 

large tadusti. towns. Douro Littoral, vrov., Portugal; textiles. Wine, 

Den ... Badnjoz, Sunn, in ie in wheat. fruit, t ittle; cap. O >ortc , .1. 1,314 sq, m. ; 

wine, fruit 1 p. 21,085. . ■ ». (1940) 1,104,925. 

Doncaster, {.. no. bar., W.It. Yorks, Eng., on Don Dove, It., Derby and S tails, Eng, : trib. of Trent; 
R. 17 m. N.E. of Sheffield ; rly, wks., umfs. ; flows through beautiful dales ; length 45 m, 
racecourse; p, (1951) 81,800,' Dover, apt,, mun, bor„ Kent. Eng. ; one of old 

Donfihery, ancient t., Ardennes, France, on U. , Gliuius pts. ; nearest spt. to France, the Strait 
Meuse, nr. Sedan; scene of great battle between of D. being only *21 in, wide; strongly fortfd.; 

French and Bavarians 1870. followed by naval harbour and chief port for passenger and 

capitulation f Napoleon III at deilan mail tralfl< with Continent, bum <em to 

Donegal (Tiroonnail), co„ NAV. Ireland : oh. t, Dunkirk; p. (1951)55,217. 

Donegal, a. 1,865 sq. m., p. (1046) 138,136. ■ Dover, cos.. Delaware, U.S.A. ; ft. (1950) 8,228. 

Donegal, apf., cup., Co Donegal, Ireland; on W. Dover, t., Sew Hampshire, P.HA. ; p. (1950) 
cst. on I)oik gal Bov ; homespun i we ids. 15,874. 

Donets n„ Ukraine 8.H (t„ U.S.S R , rises in Dswr, ‘ N I., T ''A., iron munitions explo 
uplands of central Russia, flows- S.E. 400 m. sives; knitwear, silk ; v. (1950) 11,174. 

into R. Don; crosses Jmpt. Donets coalfield. Dovereourt, sub., Harwich, Essex, Eng,; seaside 
■ dee Donbas, resort. , ■ .'V; 

Dongola, New, i„ Anglo-Egyptian Sudan ; left Dowlais, mining <list., Merthyr Tydfil, S. Wales. 

■ bank of R. -]Nile ; 'above ;; :Srd':''Catariict : '; : ' ■" replaced ■" Down, maritime co., N. Ireland; agr.. andflsii- 
Old D., now in ruins ; p 5,000. eries; iudustl round Belfast; cap i'own- 

Bonna, t„ S. Texas, D.S. A.: sugar refining, ■ Patrick; a. 057 sq. m.; p. (1951) 241.105, 
fruit and vegetables: p. (1950) 7,171. Downers Grove, t., N.E, 111.. U.S.A. ; dairy 

Donnyftrook. 8.B. sub. of Dublin. Ireland, on produce; tools, • furniture ; p. (1950) 11,888. 

Dodder R. ; formerly famous for fair, Dowuham Market: -4,,: urb. dist.. Norfolk, Eng. ; 

Doon, li., Ayr. Scot.; flows from Loch Doon to on R. Ouse ; p. (1951) 2,75.9. 

Firth of Clyde; length 26 in. Downington, bor., Penns., U.S.A. : textiles, metal 

Dora Baltea, i„ N. Italy; rises in bHik products, bricks p. (1950) 1,948. 

( flows E. and S. through Val d’Aosta to K. Po Downpatrick, urb. diet, co. t„ Down. N. Deland; 
at Chivasso ; Impfc urn way from If. Italy to n R Quoile; linen; p (1951) SAME 
Switzerland (through Or. 8t. Bernard Pass) Downs, roadstead, natural harbour of refuge for 
and France (through tittle St. Bernard Pass) ; shipping between Kent coast and Goodwin 
length, 95 m. Sands in the English Channel. 

Doraina 4., Arabia, nr. ‘hr eh; p 7,850. Downs North and South, two chiefly pastoral 

Dora Riparia, R., Italy; trib, of R. Po, flowing broad chalk ridges In AK. Eng, ; (N. Downs 

from Gottiaw Ain past Turin; length 0( ending th Dover, and h Downs ai weaonj 

m. Head and enclosing the Weald: nne grazing 

Dorchester, mm. bo ,, cn Dorset, Eng.: on ground for sheep. , 

li. Frome; p. U951) URS3 Downton, l„ S, Wilts, Eng.; n *. Salisbury; on 

1) jrehesfrt, , * a/ ’iitry lev firunsw'iclc, Canada tv , * ara colteg 

on Pentium! iac R. .* i> 1,000. Doylestown, ben Penns. U SA. .- light ranfs,, 

Dordogne, dep.. S.W. France ; a. 8,650 sq. m. ; agr., dairy produce ; p. (1950) 5.282. 

cap. Perigueux; p. (1946) 387.613. Draehenfeis, mtn. peak on ike Rhine, the steepest 

Dordogne, R.. France; joins Garonne to form the of the Siebengebirge range, nr. KOnlgswwfcer: 

Gironde; length 290 m. . alt. 1,085 ft. ; ascended by 13g?it riy. ; famous 

Dordrecht, !,, nr. f, offer Iran Netherlands, cn cave ofiegendary dragon. 

R. Maas: timber, shipbuilding, seaplanes: Draguignan, cap., Var. dep„ S.E. France; nr. 
p. 1948) 68,918 Toulon; p (1948) ’/ SOI. 

Dordrecht, Dutch U, C. of Good Hope; battle S. Drakensberg, mtn. chain , between Natal and 
African war December 30th, 1899 ; p. 2,743. Orange Free State, S. Africa : extending 500 m, 

BorMuf, mkt, L s urb, disL, Surrey* Kp-S. » on K* from Gt f K. to OlifaBts JK. i in^h^st p&bte 

Mole to S. of gap through N. Downs ; residtl, ; Mont-aux-Sources 1(1,763 ft. ; rly. crosses range 

light industries ; p. (1951) 20,252. by Van Rsencn Pass. 
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Drama, y ref.. Macedonia, Greece; cap. Drama; Duisburg, t , , It, pi,, La, ui N. Rhine- Westphalia, 
p. (1940) 138,245. Germany; on E. bank of R. Rhine 10 m. N. 

Drammen, spt., Norway ; nr; Ctslo, on the Hailing- of Diisseldorf ; extensive iron and other 
daleu It, i exports timber, wood-pulp, paper, industries, p. (194<>! 356,408. 
etc.; p, (1948) 26 MS, Dukeries, diet,, Sherwood Forest, Notts, Eng.; 

Drava, M„ Jugoslavia; trib, of Danube, flows so called from ducal mansions in dist. 
from the Tyrol across Carintliia and Styria, Dukinfield, t, mun. bar., Cheshire, Eng. ; , 6 rn. 
joining D. nr. t, of Osijek ; length 450m, SJS. of Manchester; coal, cotton; IV (1951): 

Drenthe, E. prov,, Netherlands ; on German 18,445. Vai 

frontier; cap. Assen ; a. 1,028 sq. m. ; p, Dakla, pass, Carpathian Mtns., Central Europe; 
(1948) 273.500. ■ easy route N. from Hungarian Plain to Doianii; 

Dresden, cap., Saxony, on It. Elbe 50 m. 13. of ait. 1,050 ft. 

Leipzig ; Germany; china; fine art collections ; Dulag, municipality, Leyte Philippine Is,; 
p. $42,143. . hemp, rice, cotton, sugar; p. 28.693. 

Breus, t., 18ure-et-Loir, France; nr. Chartres; Dnleigno (Ulclnj) ape, a, Montenegro, .Jugoslavia; 

hardware, heavy iron nmfs. ; p. (19405 19,200. tobacco, olive oil ; p. 6,000. 

Driffield, urb, diet.. E.R. Yorlts, Eng. ; on Yorks. Dulken, t., Rhineland, Germany; nr. Krefeld.iron 
Wolds 13. m. N. of Beverley ; oil-cake wks.; foundries, textiles ; p. la, 700, 
p. (1951) 6,888. Duluth, pt., Minn., U.S.A. : at W. end of L. 

Brim, it., trib. Sava, Jugoslavia, separating Superior ; great trade in grain, timber and 

Serbia from Bosnia ; length 800 m. iron ore ; p. CI95Q) 104,511. 

Drobak, apt., S.E. Norway ; winter port for Oslo ; Dumoguete, spt, Negros, Philippines ; on Tanon 
summer resort ; p .8,087. Strait; p, 16,636. 

Drogheda, spt . , Louth. Ireland ; considerable Dumbarton, burgh,, co. t, Dunbarton, Scot, y on 
trade in asr. produce, salmon, etc. ; stormed by N. bank of B. Clyde, 13 m. below Glasgow; 
Cromwell in 1649; p, (19415) 15,709. shipbuilding; p. (1951) 23,703. 

Drogobych, c.; S.W. Ukraine. U.S.S.R. ; retro- Dum-Dum, \V. Bengal, India; ammunition; 

leum ; cattle, agr. goods: p. (1939) 34.587. ». (1941) 28 MS. 

Drohobycz, t„ Ukraine, U.S.S.R.; 40 m. S.W. of Dumfries, maritime co., S. Soot. ; on Solway Firth ; 
Lwow; centre of large oilfields, refineries; N. parts ihtns,, much of the remainder pastoral ; 

p. 32,023. lead ore, coal, sandstone ; a. 1.068 sq. in. ; p. 

ProitwieU, t,, mun. bar., Worcester, Eng. ; brine (19 S5S. 
baths, salt wks., wireless transmission station ; Dumfries, co. burgh, Dumfries, Scot, ; on It. 
p. (1951) 6.458. Nith, 10 m. from Solway Firth ; p, (1951) 

DrSme, dep., S.E. France ; traversed by Alps and SB, 320, 
watered by Re, Bhfiue, Drome, and Wire; Dunbar, spt., bur oh, E. Lothian, Scot,; 25 m. 
cap. Valence; agr„ forestry, sericulture. textile E, of Edinburgh : potatoes; p. (lfloi) 4, US. . 
industry: a. 2,533 set, m. ; p. (194(5) 208,233. Dunbarton, co., W. Scot.; agr., stock-raising, 
Promore, rnkt. t„ urb. dist., Down, N. Ireland; shipbuilding, chemicals, dyeing, paper-making, 

.. ' on Lagan B. ; linen ; p, 11951) 2,390. mh dug, quarrying, etc., a, 24(5 mu m. ; p. 11951) 

Dronfield, t., urb. diet, Derby, Eng.: between 104,3(13, 

Chesterfield and Sheffield; iron, coal, edged Dunblane, rnkt, burah, Perth, Scot.: on Allan 
■ tools; p. (1951) 7,628. Water, 5 m. from Stirling ; ancient oath.*, p, 

Droylsden, urb. diet., Lancs.. Eng. ; sub. of Man- (1951)2,955. 
cheater ; cotton spinning ; chemicals; p. Duneam c„ Gkia.,IJ,S.A. ; oil; machinery for otl- 

(1951) 26.305. wells; asphalt, cottonseed oil; p. (1950) 

Brumheller, i.. Alberta, Canada; coat; p .2,987. 15,325. 

Drammondville, t., Quebec, Canada; 45 m. Duneansby Head, promontory, Caithness, N.B. 

N.E. of Montreal ; woollens ; p. 10,555. Scot. 

Drummoyne, «„• N.S.W,, Australia; sab. of Dundalk, spt., urb, dist., cap., Louth, Ireland; 

Sydney, on Parramatta R.; -p. 29214. impt, rly. centre; p. (1946) 18,540. 

Drumoehter Pass, Grampian Mtns., Soot.; Dtmdas, f., N.S.W. , Australia; v. 6,017, 

carries main Perth to Inverness rly. from Bandas, <., Ontario, Canada; at W. end of L. 

Glen Garry into valley of R. Spey; highest Ontario; leather, paper ; p. 5,591, 

alt. reached by any main rly. in Gt. Britain, Dundee, burah, spt., Angus, Scot,; on Firth Of 
1,484ft. . l-v 50 m. N. Edinburgh; jute, linoleum, 

Daala, spt., French Caraeroons, W, Africa ; rly, to preserves, shipbuilding, fisheries ; p. (1961) 

Yaunde ; p. IS, 000. 177.333. 

Dubbo, f„ N.S.W., Australia; on Macquarie R., Dundee, L, N. Natal, S, Africa ; coal ; p. 7,073. 
180 m, N.W. of Sydney: in extensive pastoral Dwidonald, nil., coast of Ayr, 6 to. S.W, of Kli- 
andagr. (list.; p. (1947) 9,540. marnock: coal; p. (par.) IS, 400. 

Dublin, co., Ireland ; co. t., Dublin ; a. (including Dunedin, Otago, S. X., New Zealand: named 
Dublin co. bor.) 866 an. m. ; p. (1946) 033,876. after the old name of Edinburgh ; wool and 

Dublin (Halle: Atha Cllath) co. bar,, cap., Ireland ; dairy produce ; p. (estd, ,1948). 88,800. 

at mouth of E. Liffer; cath., unlv,, cm . ; Dunfermline, burgh, Fife, Scot. ; at foot of 3mveh 
spirit and Chemical .produce, stout, glass, etc.; Hills, 14 m.; 1,. of Alloa p damask linen trade; 
p. (1946) 506,635, rubber ; p. (Including Eosyth) 1 1951) 44,710, 

Dubno, i„ W. Ukraine, U.S.S.R. ; tobacco; Dungannon, L, .Tyrone, N. Ireland ; linmj .p: 

suffered in both world wars ; o .18,107. (1951) 5,674. 

Dttbbis, c. : , Penns,, U.S.A. ; 75 m. N.E, of Pitts- Dunganmn, ept, urb. dist., Waterford, Ireland ; 

burgh; coal ; p. (1950) 11,497, . brewing, woollens; p. it 04(1) 3,271. 

Dubrovnik (Eagusa), c., E,' coast of Jugoslavia; Dungeneas, tia l if si . , Keiit, Eng.; 

oil, silk, leather industries : p. 16.060. ' 10 m. S.E. of Eye. 

Dubuque, c., Iowa, U.S.A,, on Mississippi B.; Dmikeld, t. f pat., Perth, Scot.; on It, Tay at 
clothing awl carriage factories ; p. 52,800. entrance to Strathmore ; cath. ; tourist resort ; 

Duohov, f., N.W. Bohemia, Czechoslovakia; 5 m. ■ p. (1951 ) 333. 

S.W. of Tepllce ; glass, pottery : p. 15,000, Dunkirk or Dunkerque, spt., Hard, France; 
Dudinka, Arctic spt, on. B, Yenisei, U.S.S.E. ; strong fort : good harbour and trade : fisheries, 

■ nickel. , shipbuilding ; scene of evacuation of B.E.F. 

Dudley, L, co. bor., Worcester, Eng.; 8 in, N.W. 1940 : p. UM6) 10,375. 

Birmingham : coal, hardware; p. (1961) Dunkirk, pt., N.Y., U.3.A. : on L. Erie; p. 

: 62.536. (1950) 18,007. 

Dudweiler, f., nr. Saarbrfioken. Saarland; coal- Dun Laoghalre (Kingstown), spi., co. bor., Dublin, 
mines and ironwks. ; p. 25,000. Ireland; mail packet stn., fishing; p, (1948) 

Wuefcas , «!«»»( pality, Faaay, Philippine -Is. ; rice, 44,689. 

hemp ; p. 16,310. Dunloe, Gap of, min, pass, nr. L. of Killarooy, 

Duffel, mmmune. Antwerp, Belgium ; foundries, ' Korn', freiami. 
distilleries, paper, coarse woollen cloth; p. Dunmaiiway, Cork, Ireland ; on R., Brandon; 
10,142. ■ tweeds, blankets; p, 1,619. 

DuffieW, ml., Derby, Eng.; on R. Derwent, 4 m. Duzunons, !., Penns., U.S.A. ; . or. Scranton; 

N. of Derby; v. 2,000. anthracite ; P- (1950) 20,505. 

Dufftown, burah, Banff, Scot.; 10 m. S.W. of Danmow. Gt, mtt. (.. Essex. Bnc, ; on 11. Chclmer 
Keith; dletlUeries; p. (1951) 1,460. 10 m. N.W. of Chelmsford ; p. (p.ir.j 2.000. 





DUN-EA3 ■ 2 

Dunmow, little, ril., 2 m. E, of Gt, Dunmow; 

*• ifimmow Flitch 11 trial here annually; p. 300. 
Bonnet Head, promontory , Caithness, N.B. Sept. 
DuKBOttar, par., : Kincardine. Scot.; mv Stofle- 
haien; mined cas. ; p. <1051) 1,614. < 

Dunoon, bun/h, mat. Pb, Argyll, Scot. : on IN', 
side of Pirth of Clyde, nearly op. Oreeuook, 
ancient eas. ; p. (1951) 0.040, • 

Duns, huru?>, Berwick, Scot,; blankets: p. 
(1951) 2.028. 

Dunsinane, hill, Eidlawss, Scot,; nr, Perth; alt. 
1,012 ft. : referred to by Shakespeare in 
“Macbeth,” 

Dunsmnir, t„ N. Cal., U.S.A.; summer resort; 

hunting, fishing ; p, 3,300. 

Dunstable, t.,mun. bor., Beds, Eng.: on N. edge 
of Chiltorn Hills, 4 in, W. of Luton ; straw-hat 
trade; p. (1951) 27.103. ■',■■■ . 

Dunvegan, t.. Peace K., Athabilska, Canada. 
Dunville, t.. Ontario, Canada ; p. 3.403. 

Dupont, bor., Penns., U.S.A,; coat; p, (1950) 

4,107. V ' ■ 

Duauesne, e„ Penns., U.S.A, ; 9 m. S.E. of Pitts- 
burgh; steolwlcs. ; p. (1950) 17,030. . 

Du Quoin, C., Ilk; U.S.A, ; meat packing, hour, 
leather goods, shoes ; o. iVXA) 7,117. 

Durance, It., S.B. JRranee ; trib. of Bhdne; rapid 
current; length 217 m. 

Durango, inlimd stale, ' N.W. Mexico : mining, 
agr.» stock-raising ; », 42,272 sq. m. ; p. 
(1910) 433,8110. 

Durango, cap., I), state, Mexico; eatk.t p. (1940) 

62.170. 

Durant, a„ S. , Okla., IT.S.A. ; cotton gins and 
compresses, cottonseed oil;, p. (i960) 10,0-11, 
Durban, gpt„ Natal, Union of iS. Africa; eh. 
'''conun. t. in 8.E. Africa; maize, wool, hides; 
p. (1951) 473.020. 

Dftren, f„ W. Germany: on E, Ituhr, 23 m, 
SiW. of Cologne ; textiles, sugar, steel ; p, 

37.170. 

Durham, mVk . ' c.g mm. bor., eo. t„ Durham, 

- N.B. Eng.; univ.; coal, carpets : p. (1951) 
10,233, 

Durham Co., N.E. Eng. ; fertile valleys, moor- 
land; coal, limestone; cattle; shipbuilding, 
iron, steel, chemicals ; a. 1,015 sq. m. ; p. 
(19515 1 ,403.41 G, 

Durham, t, N. Carolina. U.S.A. ; tobacco fac- 
tori i ( s 7l,m, 

Duriaeh, f„ Baden, Germany ; 21 m. E. Karlsruhe ; 
P. 18.633. 

Dongs (Duraxzo), Adriatic spt. Albania ; olive i 
oil, wheat ; p, 8,733. 

Duryea, bor., Penns,, U.S.A.; anthracite; silk; 
p. (1950) GJ100. 

Dlisseldorf, industl. f.„ Land N. Ehine- 
Westphalto, Germany; on It. Shine 20 m. j 
N. of Cologne; Iron foundries, engineering, 
chemicals, ■ paper,- gb&tB ; art and educational 
centre; p, 571,000. 

Dust Bowl, reuion, U.S.A. ; name applied to 
Great Plains on E. flank of Rocky Mtnss.; 
subject to severe soil erosion by wind, par- 
ticularly in drought years (1938, 1938) due to 
destruction of natural vegetation by excessive 
ploughing, 

Dutch Guiana, see Suriname. 

Dutch Harbour, i., Unalaska I., Aleutian group, 
N. Pad, Oe. ; strategic American naval base. 
Dvina, U„ (N.) flows to White Sea at Arkhangelsk, 
and is ’ i lb in ion of the Be. 

8 it: h m > id V cb U - - r ( , c juie •! 
by canal with, ' Neva. and. ¥oiga;. (length 1,000 
' '''in.' ■ 

Dvina, It., (S.) Latvia, U.S.S.R. ; rises- near 
sources of Volga and Dnieper. ' flows to ft. of 
Riga; length 05 m. ' - 

Dysar t, spt., mm. 'bar;, Fife, on E. of : Perth. 

Scot.; linen, coal; m 9, OSS. 1 ■ ' 

Djftiulzhikau, cap. N, Osetto, IT.3.8.R.,; ' 
on B, Perak; factories, distilleries, riy. I 
terminus; p. (1939) 137,172. , i 

Dzerzhiask, imlmll. t„ IJ.S.S.K. ; W. of Gorki; 

chemicals: p. (1889) z 03,413. 

Drhargalaiitu, (Kobdo), t., K-W. Mongolia, Asia; 

- wool, skins, sheep: impt. cattle mitt.; ■ p. 
8 , 000 . '' . ' \ 

Daheateagan, f... Kazakh S.S.R., U.&.S.R.; 

350 m. W. of L. Balkhash; copper-mines. 
Daieraoniow, t.. S.W, Poland, formerly Germany*; 
ceded to Poland at . Potsdam conference; tex- 
tiles, machinery ; cattle, grain mkt. : p. 32JOOQ. 
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Dzungaria, broad trench leading to the Mongolian 
Plateau from the lowlands round L. Balkhash; 
formerly independent state. 


Eagle Grove, o„ N. Iowa, U.S.A, : gypsum, agr. ; 
P. (1950) 4 , 170 . 

| Eagiesham, par., Renfrew, Scot. ; p. (19515 2,498’, 

.Baling, mun. bur., Middlesex, Eng.; sub. to W. 
London; residtl. ; p. (3951 ) 187.303. 

Earby, urh. dish, W.E, 'Yorks, Eng.; p, (19B1) 
3,34,9. • 

Earlesfcown, m/Ur. S. Lancs., Eng. ; included in 
Newton le Willows urb, diet, ; engineering; glass. 

Earn, R„ Perth, Scot. ; issues from Loch Earn 
(6£ fa. long) and flows into the Pay ID; length 
48 m. ■ ■ . . :v . 

Earnslaw, mtns.i S.I., New Zealand ; highest peak, 
9,185 ft. ' 

Easdale, off W. Argyll,, Scot..; nr. Obau : slate 
quarries, 

Easingwold, i„ N.R. Yorks, Eng.; rope, steel, 
agr. centre ; p. 3,043. 

East C., extreme N.B. point of Asia. 

East C., extreme 33, point of New Zealand ; nained 
by Gapt. Cook on his first voyage. in 1789. 

East Anglia, dist., comprising Norfolk and Suffolk, 
Eng. ; former Anglo-Saxon kingdom. 

East Anglian Heights, hills, extend S.W. : to N.E. 
across N.E. Hertfordshire, N. Essex and S.W. 
Suffolk, Eng. ; chalk overlain by glacial clays 
and sands: smooth, rolling surface ; region of 
fee. farms and fee. fields, mixed farms .mainly 
‘concerned with grain (especially wheat) 
production ; rarely exceed 600: fbv alt. 

East Barnet, urh. did,, Herts, Eng.; residtl. ; p. 
(1951) 40,014. 

East Bengal, E, div. at Pakistan ; includes part of 
former Bengal Presidency; rice, jute,, cotton; 
a. 5,091 sq. m.; p. (estd. 1951} 42,119,000. 

East Bridgewater, t., Mags,, ilT.g.A,; nr. Boston, 
p. (1950) 4,413. 

East Chicago, t„ Indiana, U.S.A. ; Tj. Mkhifinn; 
iron and steel wks„ oil refining ; j>. (1960) 
40,047, ' 


East Cleveland, f., Ohio, U.S.A, ; residtl. ; p. (1950) 
54,2(13. ' 

East Cowes, see Cowes, 

East Dereham, see Dereham. East. 

East Greenwich,!., KhodeI., U.8.A,7 light mnlfe.; 

shellfish; summer resort ; p. (1950) 4,923. 

East Grinstaad, f., urb. (list., E. Sussex, Eng. ; in 
centre of the weald, 9 m. W. of 'l’unbridge Wells; 
agr. mkt. : famous hospital for plastic surgery ; 
P. (1951) 10.813. 

East Ham, co. bor.. Essex, Eng.: mftg. sub.,®, of 
London; chemicals; p, (1951) 130,873. 


East Las Vegas, t„ New Mexico. IT.S.A, ; p. (1950) 
ff.2ff.9- 

East Linton, burgh, E„ Lotliian, Scot.; p. (1961) 
380 . 

East Liverpool, e- Ohio, U.S.A, ; pottery miffs,; 
p, (1950)24^17, . 

East London, spt,;-O. Prov., S. Africa; atmDUth of 
Buffalo H.; holiday resort, woo!, - mohair; 
p. (1951) 90 , 978 . 

East Lothian (Haddington) co„ S.E. Scot; 
cereals, potatoes, sheep, ■ coal; co, t.-> Hadding* 
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East Hiding, Yorkshire, we Yorkshire, East Biding. Edfa, see Xdiu. . 

iEkgfc .Eiver, Hctal aira-it ahouttlS m, long and from Edgbaston, , &JT. did.,: Birmingham? : Eng.;- 
600 to 4,000 ft. wide ; the -ft. separates the bora. indust-l. : ' v. , : ,.>■ 

V of ■'■■■ Manhattan and Bronx from the bors. , Edgehiil, .ridge .15 eij S.a.SVafWiclJ:, Bag. ; first 
of Queens and Brooklyn, 'battle in Civil War, WAS. : r--. - : 

East St. Bonis, (?., M. pt„ 111., TT.S.A. ; on Missis- Edgewater, t,, New.- Jersey, H.S.A.; suburban to 
elppi E. : large stockyards ; meat packing; p. and connected br fere? with New York; p. 
(1950) 82,293. (1950) 3 , 052 . ... , 

East StoaelioHse, t„ Devon, Eng,; adjojiung :E4g0WortlJstowndMoathas : TrUim), t,;Ijor)gfoK) f ; 

Plymouth and Devonriort. Ireland ; P.-BS4. . . • • . : re -re.- 

East Vale, A, Staffs, Eng. ; nr. Sfohe-wi-Trent, Edgware, i,, Middlesex; Eng, ; h. sub, of London-;'' 
Eastbourne, t„ co, bar., E. Sussex, Eng. ; on S. residtl. _ . 

test. to 33. of Beach? Head; seaside resort; p. Edinburg, {., Indiana,- U.&.A.; -p. (1950) 3,383, ■ 

• Edinburgh, c., Micltothian; cati, Scot,;- : royal 

: -stone-, burgh on Birth of Forth; ,iroiv.,,.cas,;. palace 
(Holyrcrad) ;• printing, publishing, brewing; 
on S. of Mersey I -Leith, with docks. is joined to .35.; p. ClflSij 
4GQ.770 , 

Edirne, c., Turkey ; on left bank of the Aiarica B;; 
greatly developed by Hadrian 125 ; residence of 
the Sultans 1386-145;) ; wine* tobacco, ejifc, 
perfume; p. (1915) 29,432. 

Edmonton, cap., Alberta, .Canada: fanning, 
dairying, coal ; head of navigation of Sas- 
katchewan It. ; p. U951) 158,703. -.re re:,;. 
Edmonton, m«u. tor;, Middlesex, Bug. : K. sub. 
Of Condott ■ residtl. light industries vjv 
(1951) 104,344. 

Mtmtt, t,, : Bttiikesir, NAV. Turkey ; cereals, 
V opium; silverworit ;.i>. uoiaj i2J5Q3. 

Edward, L., on frontier of /I%»n;d» : and Ttelg? 

: Congo, ond of the: sources. of It, Nile ; : alt. s.ouo 
ft., length 44 m.. breadth S3 m. . 

Edwardsvijle, t„ in,, H.S.A. : p. (1950) 8.776. 
Edwardsyilfe; A, Bjftn8;,:D.S.A;i,:p, 1195b), fiidSff. 
•Eekloo, Flanders, Belgium; textiles;--- p. : . 

ibjm. 


(1951) 57, SOI. 

Easter I.,: 3£. PaelQe Ocean, W, of Chib 
j images, TOins: j>. 2nd. 

Cheshire, Eng.,. — .... ... 

estuary, nr. entrance to Manchester Ship Canal. 

. Easthampton, t„ Mass;, U.S.A,.; p, (19595 10MM. 

Eastleigh, I., mun. tor., Hants, Eng. ; locomotives ; 
p. (1951) 30,557. 

Easton, Maryland, TJ.S.A, ; p. (1950) 4,830. 

:Eastonif.,MMs.,-¥.S.A.;p.(195O)d,0«: 

: Easton, c„ Penns, . U.S.A.; on Delaware R. ;■ riy. 

. centre, coal, steel, machinery, furniture: p. 

(1950) 35,032. 

Eastwood, t, urb. did., Notts, Bug.; coal; p. 

Ire 11951)9,892.' re referee-. re -re ’. A' 

Eastwood, t„ N.S.W., Australia : p. 3,023. 

Eau Claire, c„ Wisconsin, U.S:A;; ; oaiCMpj>eiva;E;; 

- timber, paper, furniture ; p. (1950) 30.058. 

Eaux Bonnes, Les, wal, pl„ -Pyrenees; S.; France. 

EauxOhaudes, teat, pi., Pyrenees. B. France. 

Ebai. BSt., Israel ; opposite Gertedm : alt;2;986,ffc. 

EbbwVale, i., urb.dist., Monmouth, Eng. ; 17 m. 

fe. N-W. of Newport; co&h iron and steel wks. : 

■ v. ami) 29,205. 

Eberswalde, f,, Germany; N.E. of Berlin : iron- Eger, o., Hungary; wine, soap; cath. ; i>. 

wks., bricks, paper ; p. 25,571, 34,428. . . 

Ebtogeu, c„ .WUrttemberg, Germany ; knitwear, Egersuad, spL, S. coast, .Norway.; p. 5,552. 

velvet; precision tooia ; p. 12,128-, Eggan, R. pL, Horin, Nigeria : i>. 10,000. 

Eboli or Evoli, t., Campaena, Italy ; E. of Salerno; Eghara, urb. did., Surrey, Eng.; on E. Thames, 
p. 13,275. ’ nr, Staines ; contains field of Ruunymale, 

Ebro, Ji,, N.E, Spain; flows to Mediterranean where King John signed Magna Carta ; resi IU, ; 

-from .Cantabrian Mtus.,; length 440 m. p. (1951) 24,515. 

Ebury,: it., Monmouth, Eng. ; trib. of risk E. Egiaottt, mid., N.I., New Zealand; vokanfc; 
Bedes, rmndbor., Lanes, Eng.-; 4 ns. W. of Man-- alt.. 8,20.0 ft. .- 
Chester: cotton, silk ; p. <1951 i 43.927, ■ Egremont, mkt. t., Cumberland. Eng.; 10 rn. S. 

EcdesfleM, t., W.E. Yorks, Eng. : N, of Sheffield; of Whitehaven ; limestone, iron ore ; p. 16,727, 
cutlery. Egypt, kingdom, N.B. Africa; desert, except 

Eocleshall,: iiikl. t„ Stuffs, Eng,; .6 m. N.W, of fertile Nile valley; asr. depends on annual 
Stafford; p. 3.630, . . rise of the Nile waters aud irrigation; climate : 

Echague, <„ Philippine Is. : tobacco centre. hot, dry summers, warm winters with little 

EcMetnaeh, ' t„ Luxembourg ; famous abbey ; rain ; asr, : wheat, barley, rice, onions, cotton ; 

Whitsun dancing-procession, : - phosphates; -eommunleations : . Kite railway 

Eehuoa, L, Victoria, Australia; on K. Murray Cairo-^lsivan, caravan routes across desert; 
50 m. N.E. of Bendigo ; riy. centre; irrigation Mohamiuedaaa ; cap, Cairo; chief spt, 

works; wine, sheep ; p. (1947) 4,490. Alexandria; a, 386,198 ad. m. I P- (1947) 

EeUa, t„ Seville, Spain: olive oil, wine, -pottery; 5.037,304. 

: the Soman Astigi*, ». 84,344, Ehsn, li,, .Cumberland, Eng, ; issues from Enner- 

Bok, lioch, L,, Argyll, Scot.; 6 m. long. date Water to Irish Sea; length 13 m. 

EcWagton, t., Derby, Hug. ; S.’B. of Sheffield; Ehmabreitstein.i., fort., Germany ; oa jR. EMnS 
ocal, agi. implements; p ,42,000. - • . opposite' Odblenz. • 

Eeorse, f., Michigan, H.S.A. ; p, (19501- 17M8. Ebcenleid, t.. Germany; m/lg, sub, of Cologne. 
Eeuisdor, rep., S. America: on Equatorial Pacific Bihar, c„ Hai.pnt.coa, N. Spain; iron, steel mnfg. ; . 
coast: Andes mtns. ; Chimborazo, 0,809 ft. », 13,772. 

climate: , lowlands tropical, uplands cool and Eiheostack, f„ Saxony, Germany; p, 
dry; rase chiefly Indian sneaking the Quechua Eickei, t, Westphalia, Germany ; coat. 

- language; poor communications; 'cocoa, sugar. Eider, Z„ Uetmny; ooniweted with Kiel canal; 
coffee, cereals* fruits, gold, copper, stiver, Pana- length 90- m. - 

mar hats; cap. -Quito; -a; 275,855 .sa. m,.flne. EMsvoII, f„ Norway ; -p. 11.104. ■ . . 

. Galapagos Is,, 3,038 s (i. m,)i p, (1888) Eilel, plateau of ancient rorks, W. Germany ; lies 
3,200,000. . • N, of E. Moselle, terminates in steel:; Blows 

Edam, Holland, Netherlands ; coast of Zuider forming W, edge of lihtne gorge between 
Zee: cheese: p.- 8,305. . re Koblenz- and Bonn; -drained by E.yll, A hr, 

B^ay, I., Orkney Is,, Scot.; the Ocelllof Ptolemy, Itur; formerly cultivated, now largely wood- 

Bd Bamar, am., Northern Pror„ Angto-Egyptdati land and moorland : farming in valleys ; rises 

- Sudan; p .0,500. tains over 2,000 ft. 

Eddystone, roc!: with lighthouse, Eng, Channel ; BSget, mm., one of the highest- peaks of the Bernese 
5 m. fi.W. of- Plymouth. Oberl&ncl, Switzerland : alt, 13,042 ft. 

We, commune, E. Netherlands; livestock: p. Eigg, Inner Hebrides. Inverness, Boot-. ; IS m. 

(1948 ) 36,430. ... . S.W. of Mallaig; basaltic rocks on cst, ; rises 

Ede, t., W. Prov., Nigeria : p. 57,500. to 1.289 ft. 

Eden, It., Westmorland, ’Em. ', rises iu Pennines, Efidon Hills, Edxburgb, Scot. : B. of Melrose; 
flow N . . - t y jf rth Isslow Carlisle; W ' o. i 1,885 ft 

length 65 m. - Eflwbui^, i„ Saxony, .Germany; riy; iuact-Jw.; 

Eden, t„ N.S.W., Australia ; on Tasman Sea ; p. textiles, machinery, furniture ; sugar; p. 

Ml. 18,172. 

Edeuhurg, f,. Orange Free State. S. Africa. . ’• Eilenftori, t, W. Germany : <juarrtes, chemicals, 
Eetenton, t. NX'., H.S.A. ; groundnuts, cotton, refractory products ; p.11556. . 

herring fisheries; (1950) 4,488. Eindhoven, t.,N, Brabant. Netherlands; tobacco. 

Eaessa (Edheasa), f., cap., Pella xirefecture, Mace- textile, electric and radio goods: p. UG4S) 
donia, Greece ; p. (1640) 13,350. ' 135,224, 
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Einsiedeln,. t., Schwyz, Switzerland ; monastery, 
pilgrim centre. 

Eire, ,iv, Ireland, Republic of. 

Eisenach, f„ Germany ; on R. Nesse, at foot of 
Ttrnrlngian forest ; p, 52,800. ' . r •». 

E&enburg, <s„ Thuringia. Germany; pianos, 
porcelain, sausages; p. 11,317. -iA'S - 

Eiseners Alps, min. range, Austria; most 
northerly range of Alps, overlooking Danube 
valley between Lina and Vienna; impt, iron- 
ore deposits; alt. from 15,000 to 9,000 ft. 
Eisleben, i„ Saxony, Germany; machinery, 
copper- and silver-mining centre ; birthplace of 
Luther; P. 23, GUI. 

B! Alamein, vil, Egypt: In Libyan Desert 60 m, 

; S.W. of Alexandria ; scene of great Allied 
victory. Second World War. 

El Callao, t.t Bolivar at., Venezuela ; in centre 
of Guiana Highlands, 125 m. S.E. of Cuidad 
Bolivar; centre of impt. gold-mining region. 

El Centro, California, IJ.jS.A. ; rich agr, a. 

: reclaimed from the desert ; p. (1050) 12,590.: 

El Dorado, t„ Arkansas, U.S.A,; oil; p. Ua5G) 
0 

El Dorado, A, Kansas, U.S.A.; p. (I960) 11,037, 
El Faiynm or El Fay am, oasis t„ cap. of Faiyum 
- prov„ Egypt: near L. Mooris: predynastle 
: arch, finds; Igat. cultivated a, of Egypt outside 
( Hilo flood plain: p. (1947) 74,314. : , 

El Fasher, cop.,: Darfur Prov., Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan; p. 22, GOO. 

Et Hasa, did,, Saudi Arabia; on Persian Gulf; 
mil. t. Hofuf. 

E! Kharga, nas is, Libyan desert, Egypt; 85 m. 
S.W. of Asyut ; p. 5.009. 

El Misti, volcano, Peru, H. America; N.E. of 
Areatiinn; alt. 10,170 ft. 

El Obeid, cap., KordofHn, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan : 
200 jh. S.W. of Khartoum; ivory, gums, 
ostrich feathers ; p. Go >809. 

El Orb, proa.. Ecuador; cap. Machala ; a. 3,238 
: m. m.: p. i .1.038) 77,53!). 

El Paso L, Texas, U.S.A.; on Bio Grande; p. 

: (19501 139,485, 

El Qantara (El Kantara), t., gsgypft; , on E. 
bank of Suez Canal, 21 m. S. of l’t. Said; 
terminus of Palestine Illy, system ; linked 
by ferry across canal (and temporary swing 
bridge) to El Qantara ( VV.) on Egyptian Ely. 

El Salvador, see Salvador. 

El Teniente, t., central Chile; copper mines: p. 
11,731. 

El Turbio, t,, S. Argentina; coal. 

Ela«, B„ Radnor, Wales; rises on S.E. aides of 
Plynlimon, flow's S.E. then N.E, into It. Wya at 
Rhayader ; lower valley contains series of 
four Ige. reservoirs, length 4 m„ capacity 
10,000 million gallons ; ch, source of water 
for Birmingham. 

Elizig, t„ Turkey; N.E. of Malatya ; p. (1945) 
23,739. 

Elba, I. off Tuscan coast, Italy ; iron ore, wine, 
marble,, salt; Napoleon’s first exile here; 
ch. t, Porto Berrajo. 

Eibasan, prefecture , Albania;' .cap; Eibasan ; 
[i. ( 1.930) 111,430. 

Elbe, R., Czechoslovakia. Germany : the Roman 
“Albis”; rises in Bohemia and flows into 
North Sea at Cuxhaven, 05 m. below Hamburg ; 
navigable for 500 m. of total length 725 m. 
Elbetfeld, see Wuppertal, 

Elbert, min., Colorado, U.8.A. i alt. 14,42(1 ft. 
Blbeuf, A, Selne-Inferievire; France; woollens; 
p. (1946) 15,958. 

Elblag (former German Eibing), sift, Pomerania, 
Poland ; shipbuilding, textiles, leather, iron; 

p. 21,000. 

Elbrus ML, highest pt. in the Caucasus; alt 
18,526 ft. 

Elburz, ittfn, range, M. -Persia ; bordering on Cas* 
plan Sea; highest peak, Damavand. . 18.500 ft. 
Elche, t., Alicante. Spain ; 1 5 m. S.W. of Alicante; 

palm groves: oil, soap: p. 4GJ593. 

Eldorado, radium mine. N7W, Terr.. N. Canada; 
situated on B. shore of Civ. Bear Lake nr. 
Aret > < rcie prod a 4( '< < ■,< s' roe a j 
sent to Port Hope, Ontario, for refining. 

Eiectra, t, N. Texas, U.S.A, ; oil ; drilling tools 
and equipment; p. (1950) 4,970. 

Elephant Busts Dam, N.M., U.S.A.; on (Rio 
Grande, 125 m. above ■ El Paso;- built.- to 
control flood waterrilake, a. 60 set. m., supplies 
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irrigation water to 780 . so, in. in N.M. and 
Texas, water also supplied to Mexico. 
Eleshanta, L, Bombay Harbour, India; cave 
sculptures. . . 

Elephantine, I„ in Nile, Upper Egypt;: site of 
Kilometer,. . 

Eiouthera, I„ Bahamas, TV.I. ; p. (1943) 6,430. ft" 
Elgin, eo. t., burgh, Moray, Scot.; woollens ; p. 
(1051) 10,535, 

Elgon Mt„ extinct volcano, Uganda; ' Brit. B. 
Africa: 40 m. in diam. ; alt. 14,100 ft. ; cave 
dwellings on slopes. 

Elie and Earisferry, : burgh, Fife, Scot. ; .summer 
resort; p. (1951) 1, 190. 

Elisabethvillo, l.. Katanga. Belg, Congo; copper- 
mining centre; p. (1947) 68,539 (Inc. 3,2-12 
whites). 

Elizabeth, mftg. f., N.J., U.S.A, ; univ. ; sawing 
machines, iron goods, oil -refining ; p, (1950) 
112.817, 

Elizabeth, A, N.C.y U.S.A. ; timber industry; 
p. (1950) 12,385. 

EUzabethton, (., Tenn., U.S.A.; manganese : 
rayon; p. (1950) 10,754. 

Elk (former- 33. Prussian t. of Lyck), N.E. Poland; 

machinery, tiles, paper, leather ; p. 15,159. 
Elkhart, t„ Indiana, U.S.A.; E. of Chicago; ft 
paper, machinery ; p. (1950 >35,643. 

Elk Mtns., loftv range, W. Colorado, U.S.A.; 

highest point Castle. Peak. alt. 14,115 ft. 

Eiland, i., mb. (list., W.K. Yorks, Eng. ; on B. 
Colder; 3 m. S.E. of Halifax; woollens ; p. 
(1951) 19,273. 

Ellesmere, verb, dial-., Shropshire, Eng. ; 8 m. 
NHV. of SVeui; mkt„ malting, tanning ; p. 
(1951) 2,159. 

Ellesmere, agr, dist„ S.T., New Zealand; oh 
Canterbury Plain nr. Christchurch. 

Ellesmere I., large island extreme north of Arctic 
, Canada : barren, uninhabited ; a. 41,000 Sd- m. 
Ellesmere Port and Whitby, mb. (list., Cheshire ; , 
(Eng. ; 10 m. S.E. of Birkenhead ; Manchester 
Ship Canal port ; p. 11951) 32,594. 

Ellice, Is., see Gilbert and Ellioe Is. . 

Elliehpur, t., Berar, Madhya -.. Pradesh, India; 

. cotton trade ; p. 24,000-. 

Ellis I., New York harbour, U.S.A.; important 
stn. for examination of immigrants. 

Ellon, burgh, Aberdeen, Scot, ; on R, Ythan; p. 
1.491. - 

EUora, (., Madras, India; cotton, goods .carpets, 
hosiery, oil; p. (1941) 45,832. 

Eliwood, f... Penns., U.S.A,: p. (1950) 12,946. 
Elmhurst, i„ Hi., U.S.A. : p. (1950) 21,378. 
Elmina, t,. Gold Cat., W, Africa ; fortress ; trade 
in paim oil, ivory, gold ; p. 15,200, 

Elmira, nifto. Li N.Y., U.S.A. ; rly. goods, farm 
implements ; burial . place of Mark Twain;, 
p. (1950) 49,713. 

Elmshorn, f„ Germany ; N.W. of Hambm'g: ». 
15,392. 

Elsinore (Helsingdr), t„ ept„ Denmark;: ship- 
building, timber: p. 18,939. 

Eistree, t,, Herts, Eng.; 4 m. TV. of Barnet; 
residential; films. 

Eltham, residtl. clist., Kent, Eng.; S. sub;, of 
London. 

EWham, f..- -NX, New Zealand; centre of ■ large : 

dairying industry p. 2,040s 
Elvas, c. ’Jortfd.), Portugal ; ; on Guadiana K. ; 

plums; olives; p ,18,315. ■ 

Elwood, industl. t., Indiana, U.S.A.; on Dnck 
Creek; grain, tinplate ; p. (1950) 11,382. 

Ely, e„ I. of Ely, Cambridge, Eng.-; on S. Make , 

■ .of 'the Fens: mkt„ cath. ; agr..' centre (fruit, 
roots) ; p. (195.1 ) 0,939. .( 

Ely, I. of, administrative din,, Cambridge,. .Eng, ; 
farming, potatoes, sugar-beet:, cap. March; 
a. 372 si), m.l p. (1951 ) 89,038, . .. 

Elyria, t, Ohio, U.S.A. : m»g.; p. 25,000. , . - 

Emba, K„ Kazak S.S.E., U.S.S.B., rises in S. 

1 end of Ural Mtns., flows S.W, io Caspian Sea ; 
crosses productive Ural-Emla oilfield. 

Embnrn. c. Ifortfd.), Hautss Aipes. Franco; :p, 
2,802. 

Emden, (., rot., TV. Germany; nr. mouth -oi-H. 
Bras ; rope, cement, shiphuUding, agr. produce, 
livestock; p. 81,181. ■ • Tv. ' ’( 

Eknilia-Eomagna,. region, N, Italy ; .B. of Bo Bv. ; 

agr. (grain, wine, fruits); a. 8,542 au, my; p, 

- (esw. 1948) 3,500.000. ‘ : 

iBSBHttaus, frerJ Penns., U.S.A. ; textiles; rubber 
products: p. (1950) 7,780, 
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Epernay, f... Marne. France; champagne 

' 1 " ° f Ephesus. n(l : to/c.. Turkey. ^of V.-.itnr. 
and nr. Bphrata, t.. S.E. Penns., . cattle re« 

eS!S:. yosag?3 ;lep.,Vrance ym Mosel! 
leather u’nta-e ; a 7 3.W sa. m 

' a ‘lp n |,0?& Ep»tog?t.. «r6- ^«ftj®ssex» fins..; 

•• -or lead: dairying I p.rilflSl) 

.itoberser Hoping, finest , Ul i )or 
• length : Epsom -and Ewell, vm> , w? 

’ A ig ia. s.w. of London; res 

auertecl.; . p. (195l) 63,049.: T , ^ 

nn w Eins; paper, tobacco, wine , P* “>'■ 
on «. . Er ^‘ ls> active volcano, 

Erririifsflh. Black. Sea,', Turkey 1 
coal-mines; p. 6.300. 

Erfurt, c„ Germany, catb., centre 
gardening yand geed-growtoB . diat-. 
s of G of Gd. . . mttdiihefy ; , brewing j . 

b,-ot.V,..qx.uu.. ; . perftelnverness, Snot- * , 

xnanuf. ; v. Grampians; loi m. lun,, h. ., 

*> <” Mh “5»» c iS 

Wlllnoli; p. a >fg; M . M , 

* -jfj Ts^ j ?m<l stool luitoU’y, yaHnietiliik » 

J Krie Octnal, sw New York State Barge C 

gr-»-> • tg&& ’XtS&m 

Volga II. opposite >'«, £“£ ' 

imm bses® 

i.-S : 3Si sS 

lessors; .sJVSva Sfm- 

Erode!* t., S. Madras, India; cotton; 
Erromanga, I.. New Hebrides, Pad®* 


■EMM-ESM : 

Emniaville, N.fi.W., Australia; mining. 
Emmen.t.v Breutte, ■-Nfetberlands .5 SO 1 
'..y Groningen:: , P. (1047) 54,5bb. 

Emmerich, Germany; 

: . Netherlands boundary v industrial, ». 
Empsclrado, f.* Argentina : v.24.400. 

Empoli, i., Florence, .Italy fe straw, cc 

, goods, pottery ; p.3J,d0tf- _ 

Emporia, ■ Kansas; u.&.A. . stau 

.•••(I860) 10.600 v T , . , r . 

.Ems.I., : Germany : onSahn L. . spa 
f Ems. B.. : N. Germany,; uses m , 

Wain, flow . n 1 t< N llt • !ll ‘ en 
30;* 111. . 

Emsoher, 11., W. Germany , 

. ; flows sS. through iKSMf ,01 . 

enter. It. -Rhine. at Uamboni ' 
lYkOSt Of ifc8 -COUl'SC * SBllfftil Ik's IB. 

Bmsdefcten, c omnium* Germany ; 

Morto!'4, nfnts, Eng. ; 2 m. E. of Havant ; 

EnwiSn, Tpntua S.B. »'■ 

EnToffi Ba?J 

Enderby tend, terr..' Antarctica , . 

Enlfcttt, {., NX, U.S.A.; shoe 
(1050) 20.050. 

v ,, Endrick, : i?., Stirling* Scot, , no 
Lomond ; length 29 m. • ; 

■: i Encz, U, S. Turkey-m-Euiope ; nr. ., 

Entild, mb. (list., Middlesex, Eng. 

London; small arras, radios , 


iihine B. 


rnkt. gardenini 


Surrey, Eng. 
tb, racecourse 


' industries : ’agriculture, arable, imgtmal; 

• dairying ; rJi. crops ; ; wheat, : barlej, oaw, 

sugar-beet, hops, fruit; sheep, cattle, pigs, 

horses ; mining, coal, iron ; Ashing, herring.. 

cod; mnfs. iron and steel, textiles, ships. piiG 
tey ; good road and rail communications , 
can, London; a, 50,875 sq. in. » P- GA, i) 

Englewood", t., New Jersey, 'O.8.A.; T>. (1950) 

mmi Chanae l 'A? Manche) warn « •*'’ 

ing England from France ; extends from btr.ut 
of Borer to Land's End in Cornwall ; lentth 
greatest width 155 m. , 

Enid ., t„ Oklahoma, H A. A. ; ironwks., lawn 
implements; l>. (D50) 36.017. .w 

Enkluiizan. t„ svt., Netherlamla ; on VT. coast 

En^NahudX?, ’centra) Anglo-Egypiian Sudan : tr. 
in cattle, ivory, cotton, ostrich leathers, p. 
%9 3(70 " ' ' ' y ' y : ' : ■■■' ■■■■ : ■■ ' '■ 

lSSY ! t Tmf MjTtoSStt? farming, 

Enniscorthy ( wl-LlTmt. dht., Waxfonl Ireland ; 

br wllif i.i rill 1 (1046), < (/«. , T 

Efm&llMli! CO. t. mn. bar.. FeMRuagh, N. 

Ireland; brewing; p. (1951) C>,SIX. 

Enns, 11. Austria; va. oi Danube, length 

EnsoSbede, Overyssol, Netherlands; cot-ion- 
, j,t- in*, * rui*^ i* 'O', T 

Entebbe, cap.. Uganda Bnt h -riea,, Oi J 
cotton Klmiing r> ( J) i' 1 . 

) it rpri: , •• , Ala i r ri *•* P'; icn s P . * ) 

Entre^Blos, prcw., Argentina. ; hetweeii temid 
and tJiusuar to-; wheat, linseed, livestock, 
cap Parana. ; a. 29,437 sq.m.; i>. (1947) 

■ •*; 
EEtromniente, t. Central Portugal* on Tairas B. 
Enuiru, cap. E. prov„ idgeria; coal; p, 12.450. 


Erzurum, i„ r Turkey ; brasswork. salt* mnnmg. . ■ 
forests and mineral siinngs nearby , p. U94.0 

Esbjerg/spb, Denma i ; on M est *8 ‘'' r | ''’’’ r 5 : 

. cross-channel steamers hi ririrwieb. lm«., 
exports dairy produce ; p. L 1 S 47 ) 43 ..4L 
'Escalante;:.f.'*PhiliPPtn8 

.shipfltoK, 

lumber, chemicala . l>. U9 9> ‘**'-7- * 

iS&SSiS: mining centre; 
Pr.chwwa^C^W. Gfii man? : soap, varied mufti- : 

Esdwriolf - plain, “ Israel: B.W. Asia: tetween 
Carmel and Gilboft Mtws „ 

Bslier, urb. dixt., Surrey. Enc- : on L. Mole, result. , 
Bandt wii no r* out ej ’* - 1 ' H , ,, 

Eshowe, mr.. Xululand. ^Nava.1. S. Attica, at 
mouth of Tugela It. ; asoestos . j). . 

%%s, h , l)i move. Scot w “ i' s s pm li ‘ * 

Sc , I otf. Solw * Pirtl ei l! t dm 
•Rait R N K.. Yorks,, Eng., rises in Cle\ eland : 
Hills,’ flows fe. into N. Sea w Whitby; length 

Eskilstuna, Sweden : on B. of same name ; iron, 
steel, cutlery ; t> (ISMUi 52,8b'- , , 

Eskisehir, i.* Turkey; W. Ot Ankara, ancient 
Borylaeum *. riy. centre: meerschaum , i>- 

Esmeralda, t„ Venezuela, S. America; on OrfnocC 

Esnieraldas, r>m\, Ecuador, 8. America ; cam K 
on B, of same name ! cacao, tobacoo , a. 
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Ssaeb, see Issa. - Eupatoria, see Yevpatoriya. 

Esperance, <„ w. Australia; Slimmer resort; Euphrates, largest R. in 8. W, Asia ; rises in 
interesting caves : p. 356, Armenian uplands and Joined by t-lie Tigris, 

Esperansa, old t„ &anta Clara, Cuba; guava enters Persian <3. at Slmtt-ekfi&b ; length 
jelly ; p. 18,091. 1,780 m. 

Espirito, Santo, maritime st„ Brazil; sugar, cot- Eure, • dep ., • Normandy, Prance; a gr,, fruit, 
toil, coffee*. fruits, forests; cap. Vjtdria ; a. livestock, textiles; cap. Bvreox; a, 2,831 sa. 
15,785 8<l. m.; P. <1047) 872,790. ra. ; p. (1040) 315,902.. . . ■ 

Esson, f , Pand N. Khme- Westphalia, Germany; Eure-at-Loir, dep., N. France: flour, textiles, 
rlv, centre; coal-mining, iron and steel, fex- iron, paper; cap. Chartres; a.' 2.281 sq.m,; 
Hies, tobacco, locomotives, tractors; p. {1946) i>. (1046) 238,110. 

859,000. Eureka, c„ California, U.S.A. ; timber; p. (1950) 

Essendon, {., Victoria, Australia; meat; - p. 23, OSS. ■ .. . s-e : 

48.100. „ _ .Eureka, t., Utah, U.S.A.: gold, silver, copper; 

Essentuki, t., Stavropol, tT.S.S.B. ; light mnfs., v. 2,292. 

medicinal springs ; p. 23,000. Europe, continent", a. 3,900,000 sd, m, ; greatest 

'Essequibo, It,, Brit. Guiana, S. America ; length length N. to 8. 2,400 m, breadth E, to W. 

620 m. 3,000 m.; ch. mtns. ; Alps, Pyrenees, Carpa- 

Essex, cc.,Bng. ; flat, •wooded, agr., wheat, barley; thiaus, Balkans, Apennines, Sierra Nevada, 
oyster beds; mnfs. faming implements, Urals. Caucasus; eh. Its.; Volga, Danube, 

engineering, brewing, silk, gunpowder ; largest Rhine, Dnieper, Ural, Don ; eh. lakes : Ladoga, 
ts. part of Greater Loudon, East and West Onega, Peipus, Vanern, Vitttern; climate : 

'Ham. Leyton, Walthamstow; a. 1,528 sa. m.; Arctic border, long cold winter, short cool 

•p. (1951) 2,043*574. summer, snow; W. seaboard, cool .summer, 

Esslingen, c., Germany; on B. Neckar, textiles, mild winter, abundant rainfall; Continental, 

chemicals, leather goods; p.64,, 923. * ■:■ warm summer, cold wdntef; Mediterranean, hot 

Essones, f,; Meina-et-Oise,.- France; paper ; p. dry summers, warm wet winters; vegetation; 

(1946) IOjSSS. ' N; tundra;* Scandinavia- and- N- Russia, coni- 

Estcourt, f., Natal, S. Africa; p .3,879. ferons forests: European plain. : woodlands ; 

Este, t, N.E. Italy; anc, fortress; iron, pottery, Mediterranean, drought-resisting evergreens; 

chemicals; p, 14,488, 8, Russia, steppe'; Caspian shores, desert ; ch. 

Esteii. dep.. W. Nicaragua; a. 772 sq. m,; p. ind. : agr., cereals, fruits, sugar-beet, potatoes, 
53,873. flax, hemp; pastoral, cattle-rearing, dairying, 

Estepona, $pt„ Malaga, Spain; wine, olives, fishing ;• forestry ; wood pulp, paper; mining, 

citrus fruit, sardines; v, 12,8,51. iron, coal, petroleum; hydro-electric power; 

Bsfcevan, t., Saskatchewan, Canada; nr. T7.S.A. mountainous regions. Politically dbided into 
bdy„ 110 m. S.li, of Hegina; coal-mines. reps, kingdoms,- principalities, end a grand 

Estoii, t.,urb. diet., N.R. Yorks, Eng. ; 3 m, E. of duchy ; p. (eat.) 533.000,000, 

Middlesbrough ; iron and "steel; p, (19511 Euro s, prefecture, Thrace, Greece; cap. Alexan- 
38*125: droupolis ; p. <19401 153.071. 

Estonia, constituent rep., U.S.8.R.-; formerly Euskirohen, t., N. Ehine-Westphalia, Germany.; 
indeiiendent at . ; climate: severe winter, mild W. of Bonn ; cloth, tanning, sugar ; p. 17,000. 
summer, moderate rainfall; fanning and dairy- Evanston, t.. III,. U.S.A. ; on L. Michigan ; sub. 

. ing, textiles, matches, leather: a. 17,610 sa. m. : of Chicago, seat of N.W. Univ. ; p. (1950) 

cap. Tallin ; p. {.1940) 1 .117,300. 73,641 

Estrela, Sierra da, m tn. range, Portugal; highest Evanston, t„ IVyo., U.S.xV. ; coal, oil, iron; dalry- 
p 7,5 1ft. ing, agr. ; p. (1950) 3.863. 

Estremadura, pwv., Portugal; cap. Lisbon; a. Evans Strait, divides Southampton land from 
2 , 0 iH sq. us. ; p. (1940) U379J33. Coats L, Hudson Bay, Canada. 

Esztergom. Hungary.; weaving: mineral Evansville, mfto. t,, Indiana, U.S.A. ; on Ohio B. ; 

springs ; oath.; p. 22.171. hardwood trade, coal, farm implements; p. 

Etahleo, I.. C0t.cn du Nord, France. (I9WI) 1,28.036. 

Etampes, t., Seine-et-Oise ; Prance; 30 m, 8. of Everest, Mt. (Chumulongiaa), Himalayas, on fron- 
Parls; commerce; p; 10,425. • tier of Nepal aiul Tibet; alt, 29,002 ft. ; highest 

Etahg de Berre, lagoon, Bouches-du-Khdne. into, in the world. 

8.K. France; lies E. of Rh&ne delta, separated Everett, mfto, ft, Mass., tT.S.A., nr. Boston;: Iron 
from Gulf of Lions by low Clndite de l'Estaijiie; and steel; p. (1950) 45.982;' 
traversed by BMne-MarselUe Canal ; salt pans ; Everett, ft, Washington, U.S.A. ; timber, salmon, 
approx, a. HH» aa. m. . ' fruit; p. (1950) 88,949. 

Staples, ft; Far de Calais, France; seaside resort ; Everglades, Florida, U.S.A. ; extensive marshes. 

p .6.534. ' ..-■-■■■■ Evora, cap., Alto Alentelo prov., Portugal; iron, 

Etavm#, L, Manitoba, Canada. cork ; • famous for its mules ; .p, 27,038.- ■ : 

Ethiopia (Abyssinia) ’independent .kingdom, 'Africa ; Evesham, mid. t„ mun. bor., Worcester., Eng,-; 
under ItaliaSWdaminatfon -1936-41 a, 360,009 on H. Avon, in Vale of Evesham,. 15 in. S:,E; pf 
sq, m. table-.iaiMl with average height 3,000 ft. Worcester ; -fruit centre ; p. (1951) 18,068. 
intersected deep Talleys;; Samen Mtns.. 15,000 ®vreux,ft, cap., Eure, France ; iron, glass, textiles; 
ft.; climate : temperature modified by height ; p. {194 8)20,436. 

summer rains ; pastoral, farming, coffee; poor Evvoia {Euboea!, Greek I., Aegean Sea; 115 m. 
communications ; cap. Addis Ababa. long ; wheat, olive oil, wine; cap. KbalkiS; 

Etna, valeono, N.E. Sicily, Italy; alt,. 10.734 ft. p. (1940) 178,333. ■ ■ 

Etna. t. Penns., U.S.A. ; p. (395(1) 6.7.50. Ewell, t., Surrey. Eng,; residtl. ' ■ 

Eton, t, urb. diet., Bucks, Eng. ; on N. bank-df B. Exe, M„ Somerset and Devon, rises on Exmoor. 
r Ui 4 po te Wi , far w rnthh; flows S. to English Channel at Bxmouth ; length 

ho found 1 5 r i' j! ' 1 1> 901} 2 ' 44 m, w _ , .. 

Etowah, M.. Georgia, U.S.A. ; tr!h. of Coosa it. Exeter, co. bar., co. t, : , Devon, Eng.; E, of Dart- 

i. _ r Er <- ’ ks , moor on B. Bxe 8 in. from the sea; ironwks., 

Etruria, ancient Italian cmentni, now Tuscany and brewing; oath.; p. (1061-) 75,479. 
part of Umbri i nha •-« by Etruscans, Exeter, bar., Penns., U.8.A. ; coal timber; P. 
powerful befon Roman eomiuest (1850) 5,130. -f 

Ettelbriick, t , Luxembourg ; p. 4,373, Exmoor, morland i rad, Somerset, Devon, Eng. ; 

Htterhoek, commune, sab. Brussels, Belgium; highest point, Durskery Beacon, 1,707 ft.. . 

cwnete, brewing; p. (1947) 48,328. EnmmHk, f., verb. Oil., Devon, Bag. ; on E. side of 

Slrlefc, R. Selkirk. Scot, ; .langth 32 m. estuary of B. Use ; lacs, .ashing, holiday resort ; 

Eu, t„ Franco; chkteau: p., 5, 063. p am) 17.832, 

Euboea, see Evvoia. - Exploits, R.. Newtoundland, Canada 5 JengtblSO m, 

Eucla, f„ W. Australia; close to boundary of S. Extramaduia, old prov., S.W, Bpain ; largely: 
Australia a x\ i,n f n u fry ; arte&ian ' plateau, alt. 1,500-3,000 ft. : heathy moorland ; 
welte • . . ' sheep; less arid conditions; than in remainder 

Euclid, fr, -Ohio, U.SJt. t p. (1950! 41,396. of central Spain allow olives, vinos. ' cereals, 

Eugene; i„ Oregon, U.S,A.;- univ.;' ironwte.; espedally under iirigation to ■{'alleys of ..Tagus,. 
. p. US60) 33,879, . 1 c-. ' ■' >' - GnadSana. • • • _ . 

Eunice, i.. La., U.S.A,.; cotton, rice; p. {I960) Exuroa, group of small Is., Bahamas, W. Indies ; 
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Eye, *bW, f., «{«». &3f., Suffolk, Eng. ; 22 m. 

N,E, of Stowmarket ; brewing; p, (2951:) 

■ 1,631. 

Eyemouth, burgh , Berwick, Scot. ; on E. cat... 8 
m. In. of Berwick ; fishing; p. (1951) 3,36!/. 
Eyre, L. {salt), S’. part, of S. Australia : a, 4,000 
B(}, in., 38 ft. below sea-level ; practically dried 
up. 

Eyre Peninsula, S. Australia ; . between G. of Bt. 
Vincent and Spencer (1. 

Eyzies, Les, commune, Dordogne dep., France: 
caves, arch, interests. Paleolithic paintings, 
Oromagnon type site. 


Faaborg, spt., Fyn I,, Denmark. 

Fabriano, mftg. t„ Marches, Italy; 30. m. S.W. of 
Ancona; line oath.; paper; p .26,626. 

Pabrizia, t., nr. Montaleone, Italy; p. 4,150, 

Facone, sacred L„ Honshu, Japan ; 57 m. from 
Tokyo. 

Faenza, <„ Bavenna. Italy ; at foot of Apennines, 
15 m, S.W.:dfltavenua; pottery (faience), silk; 
p. 50,000. : 

Fagersfa, Vastmanland, Sweden ; pig iron ; p. 
10 , 02 %. 

Failsworth, t., wo. dhL, Danes,, Eng. ; N.E, of 
Manchester; cotton mftg, ; p. (18511 18,0311. 

Fair I., miitway between' Shetland and. Orkney, 
Scot. ; famous for brightly patterned, band- 
knitted articles. 

Fairbanks, t., Alaska, U.S.A. ; p. (1950) 5,02"). 

Fairfield, t, Alabama, U.S.A. ; p. (1950) 13,177. 

Fairfield, t„ Iowa, U.S.A. ; p. (1950) 7, SOU, 

Fairhaven, i.. Mass., U.S.A. ; p. (1950) 12,764, 

Fairhead, 0., NV IV. Antrim, H. Ireland. 

Fairmont, t„ W. Virginia, U.S.A. ; p. (1950) 

.. 29,345. 

” ' " min., Alaska, N. America; alt. 


Fairweather, 

14,872 ft. , iPPil 

Faiyum , see El Faiyurn. Faro, 0„ N. point of Sicily, nearest to Italy. 

Faiiabad, eh. 1., Badokbshan, N.E. Afghanistan ; Faroe Is., 200 m. N.VV. of the Shetland^,. Scot. ; 

p. 25,770. . •■ cap. TiiOrsbavn (Stromo'L); Danish Possession; 

Fakenham, f.. Norfolk, Eng.; on K. Wensum. a. 540 su. m. ; p, (JW) 2UJ9S. 

Fal. Jt., Cornwall, Eng,; flows to tbu English Farrell, (.. Feans., U.S.A. ; p. (19505 13.Q4-U 
Channel; length fly in. Farrakhabad, (.. Uttar Frailesh, India; on Ganges 

Falaise, t„ Calvados, France : birthplace of It. ; gold, lace, brass tvk. ; p. (1941) 60,413. 
William the Conqueror ; scene of rout of a Fars, .SMI*, prov., Persia ; on the Persian G, : cap. 
German Army, 1044; p. 5,067. Shiraz. 

Falaise de Pile de France, low S.E.-facino escarp- Earshot, t„ Qeua prov.. Upper Egypt; agr. ; p. 
merit, 50 m. S.E. and E. of Paris, France; over- 12,000. 

looks “pays” of Champagne Pouiileuse ; eh. Farsloy, W.K. Yorks, Eng. ; nr. Bradford; 
vine-growing district- for champagne-wine woollens : p. 6.153. 

industry of Reims, Epernay. Fasa, t„ Pars prov., Persia; silk wool;- p, 

'Falcon, st., Venezuela; bordering Caribbean Sea; 10,000, 

cap. Coro; p. (1941 ) 232,844. Fasano, Bari, Italy ; industrl. ; p. over 20,000. 

Falkensteln, c., Saxony, Germany; textiles; p. Fastoet, lighthouse in Atlantic, 4i m. S.W. C. 

15,623. Clear, Irish est. 

Falkirk, burgh, Stirling, Scot. ; 10 in, S.E. of Fa, tefipnr, 1„ Uttar Pradesh, India ; hides, 'grain; 
Stirling; foundries, coal, iron, distilleries; p .10,000. 

battles 1298 and 1748; p. (1051) 37,528, Fatshan (Nanhai), imktsll. t„ China ; S.W. of 

Falkland, -burgh, Fife, Scot. ; a in. S, of Auchter- Canton ; p. testa. um> 1534314. 

mucht.y; mkt.; p. (1951) 1,037, F&ueilies, Bes Monts, range of hill* connecting 

Falkland Is., brit. Crown col., S. Atlantic ; , sheep ’Vosges and Langres plateau, E. France ; 
rearing (for wool),; whaling centre; cap. highest point about 1.80(5 ft. 

Stanley on E. Falkland I.; a. 4,818 sa. Favors,: (..Sicily, Italy; sulphur, marble ; p, 
p. (1947) 2,273. 21,500, 

Falkland Is,, Dependencies, comprise Falkland Is., Favershansu aid: mid. t„ mm. bw„ Kent, Eng. ; 
S, Shetlands, S. Orkneys. Sandwich Group, io m. W. Canterbury; fruit, hops, bricks; 
Graham Land; all islands and territories p, (1951) 127294. 

between 20° and 50“ \V. long. South of 60°. 8; Pawley, vil, Hants, Eng. ; on w. shore of South* 

. let., and between 60° and 80° W. long.. South of ajnpfcon Water, 2 m. K.W. of Calshot; site of 
58° S. lat, * • lge. new oil-refinery ; p. (1931) 3,394. 

Fall Elver; indmt. e., Mass., U.S.A. : cottons, Fayal L, Azores : orange growing ; cap. Hbrfea. 

dyeing, brewing, iron ; p. (1950) 111,963. Fayetteville, L, Ark., 11.8. A. ; univ. ; rly. ami tc. 

Falmouth, apt., mun. bor„ Cornwall. Eng., on W. centre, agr. implements, resort; p. (1950) 
side of estuary of it. Fal, 10 m. S. of Truro ; sea- 17,071. 

side resort: fisheries; p. (1951) -17,036, Fayetteville, t„ ST. Carolina, U.W.A.; p .40,000. 

False Bay, inlet on E. side of C. of Good Hope Fern, C..v< c Carolh it H \. 

peninsula,' Feather, A., California, U.S.A. ; trib. ill 8am- 

Falster, I. in the Baltic, Denmark ; cap. Nykfibtog. mento tt. • 

Faltieeni, X.E. Romania ; timber; p. 14,347. Featherstone; t., ttrb. dkt, W-E. Yorks, Eng,: 
Falun, L, Kopparbom. Sweden ; copper, iron, coal; p. (1931 13,025. 

wood-pulp ; p. .15,130. Fecamp, spt,. ■ wilt . pi., Seine-Infdrlenro, France : . 

Famagusta, t., spt,, Cyprus; on 35, coast, 34 B i < * i shiT .Udine, fishin T U '6 
ki. H. of ruins of ancient Salamis; v. ( 1947 ) Federal Disk, si., Mexico : o. 481 st?; m. ; p; (mtdU 
is .600. 1940) 1300,000. 

Famatiaa, t., 3A Dfoia prov,, Argentina ; .in foot- Federated Malay States, see Malaya, Federation oh 
hills of Andes, a«0 in. N.W, of Cordoba ; copper- Fehmaru, L, in W. Baltic Sea; ■ pasturedanU; 
mines, - belongs to Schlesw ig-Hol stei u, Germany ; a. 

Fansieh, lor/r, Boss, Scot. ; (81- m. long), drains to 72 m. m. ; p. 12,000. 

Cromarty P, Feiidtag, t„ Wellington, Kew Zeahuui; )>, 5,001,. 
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Flinders Range, mint,,, S, Australia; extend *250 Foots Cray, sm. t., Kent, Eng. ; paper-mills, 
m. N.E. from head of Spencer G. ; alt. S.900 Forbach, t., Lorraine, France; nr. Saarbriickea; 
ft. P. 12,167. 

Flin Fkm, L. Manitoba, Canada : 90 nr. by rise N. Forbes, t„ N.S.W., Australia ; p, .5,949. 

of The Pas ; centre of gold-mining area. Fordiugbridge, mkt. t., Hants, Eng. on It. Avon, 

Flint, co. t Wales; stock-raising ; coal, iron; a. sail-cloth ; p. 3,394. • 

257 sq.m.; r>. (1951) 145,108. : Fordlandia, /.. Pura, N.E. Brazil ; on Tap&joz II. ; 

Flint, o., Mich., U.S.A. ; motor cars, lumber, one of the Ford rubber plantations. 

woo ileus, aeroplane engines ; p. (19501 1 S3, 143. Foreland, N. and S., two headlands, on B. coast of 
Flint, -rain, bor., to, t„ Flint. Wales; chemicals, Kent, Ting. ; lighthouse. 

bricks; p. (1951! 14,267. Forest Hills, reskltl. a., part of Queen’s bor„ N.Y., 

Flint I., (Brit.), Pacific Ocean ; uninhabited. U.d.A. ; on Long I. ; p. Si, 400. 

Flodden, til., Northumberland, Eng. ; on it. Till ; Forfar, burgh, Angus.,Scot. ; in Strathmore, 17 in. 
famous battle 1518. James IV of Scotland S.W. of Montrose ; linen, Jute; p< (1951.)' 
defeated by the Bari of Surrey. 9,9X1. ... ■ ' m- 

Florence, c.-, Tuscany, Italy ; on E. Arno, 200 m; Forli, ancient c,, -Emilia,, Italy; silk, factories, 
N.W, Rome; beautiful environs, cat-h., aniv. : ironwks. ; felt; p. 75,422. , 
birthplace of Dante and Michael Angelo; p. FormbjvU, mb, dint., Lancs, Eng.; on W. cst„ 6- 
(19481 379,1103. m. S.W, of Southport ; p. U951) 10,429. 

Florence,; c„ N,\y. Ala.; TJ.S.A.; iron, textiles, Fomentera, I,, Balearic , Is., S, of Ivi<rt; : 13 mb 
lumber, food; airport; p. (1950) 23,879. . long. ■ : d 

Florence, t., S. Carolina, U.8.A. ; p. (1950122,513. Formia, t, Caaerta, Italy ; the ancient Formte, r 
Flores, I., most north-westerly of the Azores Fonnigine, t„ Modena prov., N. Italy; silk, 
group *, Portuguese ; cap. Santa Cruz. leather ; p. 10,932. 

Flores, I., Indonesia; divided between Indonesia Formosa (Taiwan), I. China, Asia; fishing, rice, 
and Portugal ; mountainous, volcanic, densely tea, sugar, camphor, coal, gold; cap. Taihoku; 

forested ; a. 6.870 snt. ra. : p. 600,000, a. 18,890 sq. m. ; ;>. 6,010,000 

Fiores, dtp., Uruguay; cap. Trinidad; a. 1,744 Formosa, ierr,, N. Argentina; bordering on Para- 
sq, m.; p. (194si>. 36,125. ' guay; timber ; cap. Formosa ; a. 27.825 sq. m,; 

Flores Sea, between Celebes and Fiores, Indonesia. p. (1947) 112,099, ■ ■ ■■ ; : .. y 

Florianopolis, s pi., cap, Santa Catarina efc„ Brazil ; Fomaes, e., extreme E. point of Jutland. 

coast tr. ; p, (1047) 63,400. Forres, burgh, Moray, . Scot. ; nr. mouth of 11, 

Florida, at., T7J3.A. : between Atlantic and-G. of Findhom, 25 in. B. of Inverness; distilling, 

Mexico; v products; grape-fruit., oranges, die deals, woollens: p. (1951) 4,462, 

tobacco, sugar-cane, cotton ; ch. mineral : ' 

phosphate reek ; has almost a monopoly of 
sponge fishing ; cap, Tallahassee ; ; a, 58.560 
sq. m . ; p. aoai)) 2,771,205 (27% negro), 

Florida, dfv,, Uruguay ; cap, Florida; a. 4,673 
sq.m.; p. (1942) loo, too. 

Fioridabanca, t„ Luzon, Philippine Is.; sugar, 
rice; p. 17,621. 

Florida Strait, 'between Florida and Bahama Is. ; 

course of “ Oulf Stream ’’ from Gulf , Of Mexico, 

Fiorina, aw Phlcrina. 

Flume, The, picturesque gorge, Franconia Mtns., 

New Hampshire, U.S.A, 

Flushing, apt.. Kol, ri . ; wateheren I.;-. Nether-' 
lands ; steam-packet stp. ; p. ( 1048) 32,554, 

- Flushing Meadow, h. Flushing Bay, Long Island, 

N.Y., O.3.A.; 17.N.O. meeting place. 

Fly, R., New Guinea ; flows S.B. to U. of Papua. ; 

Fochabers, nil,, Moray, Scot. ; nr, mouth of Spey; 
tourist resort, rt 

Focsani, t., Puinadist,, Romania; on B, Miikov; 

soau. petroleum : v, 32,739. 

Foggia, arrow., : Apulia, S. Italy ; a. 2,688 sq. m. j 
p. 592,500, 

Foggia, Ut: 8. Italy, Apulia ; eath. ; inrlustl. ; p, 

61,720. 

Fogo, par,, Berwick, Scot. ; nr. Buns; p. (1951) 

■ ' 425. 

Fogo, 1 , , AiL Oo. ; 1 in Cape Verde group: ; volcanic. 

Fold a Fjord, W, coast, Norway. 

FoUgno, L, Perugia, Italy; remarkable grotto; 

numerous factories ; p. 28,000. - "rt'o'.'iKSAsi 
Folkestone, spt., mwi. bet,, Kent, Eng,; 20 ra. 

; from :: Boulogne.; seaside resort ■ and port for 
Folkestone-Boulogne route to France; p, 

(1051) 45,200. , 

Fond da Lac, mtto; t„ Winnebago Lake* Wisconsin, 

U.8. A,; oath,; p. 27,200 . . 

Fonsagrada, induttl t„ Lugo, Spain; p. 14,832. 

Fonseca Bay, inlet ou Paclile est, of €, America, 
bordering on Nicaragua: TJ.S.A. naval base; 

(G.S.A, have acquired the option for acanal 
route through Nicaragua), 

Fontainebleau, t„ Seine-etrMarne, France; on 
; It. Seine, 35 m. S.E. of Paris ; aiasuifteeiit forest 
(tu 42,500 acres) and palace, residence of Fresh 
- ; dent iii .summer ; porcelain ; Bcola d'Artiilerie ; 
p. 15,008. 

Fontenay-le-Comte, indnsil. f„ Vead6e, France; 
p .9,423, . 

Fijatenay-sous-Bois, i„ Seine, prance; sub, of 
Paris ; j>. 30,860. 

Fonteaoy, A . Belgium ; nr. Tonrh&i ; battle, 1745, 

Marshall :S»xe : defeated the Allies under Duke 
of CumiierlaiKi. 

Fontesrauif,. l.iciep. B&ine-et- Loire, France, - 
Foochow (Minhow) c„ Fukien, China; former 

■ t < treaty nt. ; great tea-exporting centre ; p. (estd. 

.1045) 318,075. 1 4AFF4 oatrOtF 


non msmson, p,, lown, u.h.jx, , sutas pwraimz ; 
p, (1050) 14,954. 

Fort Monroe, Virginia, TJ.S.A. ; at mouth of 
James R. ; p. 2,000. 

Fort St. John, t„ Brit, Columbia, Canada; on 
Peace E,; p. 600. 

Fort Fectt, i„ Kansas, I'.S.A. ; . maize, wheat, 
Mi i , (1050 i r 

Fart Smith, c., Arkansas, U.S.A. : on Arkansas B. ; 
riy, centre, eotloB, maize, wagons, furniture; 
p, mw) 47 M2. 

Fort, smith, L, N.W. Terr., Canada: . on Slave It, ; 
P.200, 

Port Wayne, - c., Indiana,. TJ.S.A. ; riy.-carrtege 
bktg, aud machine shops; p, (105b) 133,407 

Fort William, e., Ontario, Canada ; on L, Suueiior ; 
grain purl ; s> 30M to. 

iFort:Wiiham,vbMf?6,:IiivefaeWi Scot:, ; nr, head m 
loch Jinahe. at base .of Ben Nevis; p, (IrtSi) 
2M1. 

Forth Worth, c., Texas, TJ.S.A. t riy. and com- 
mercial centre on Trinity K, ; petroleum, meat 
packing, aeroplanes, oilfield equipment ; p. 
(1950) 278,778. 

Fort Yukon, Alaska, TJ.S.A,: trading stn. on 
Yukon R. ; p,2H, 

Fortaleza, cap., Ceori st,, Brazil; exports sugar, 
rubber, cotton, oarnauba wax ; p. U947) 
205,724. 

Fortescue, R,, Vi. Au India. 

Forth, R., Scot.; rises on Ben Lomond, and 
flows E. into Firth of Forth nr. Alloa; length 
AS m. ■ 

Forth Bridge, rtv, br'mo*. Scot.-; spans .Firth bf . 

Ji . Forth between N, and S. Queonsferry ; length 
li m. 
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Forth, firth of, toe. inlet . E. eat. of Scot. ; sub- Frankfort, t.. Kentucky, U.S.A. ; jpniaiusr* Horse- 
merged estuary of R. Forth ; navigable 1)}' Ige. breeding; p. (1950) 11,916. 
vessels for 40 in. inland to Grangemouth ; other Frankfort, i„ Indiana, U.S.A, ; p, (1950) 15,028, 
pts. , Leith, Rosyth (naval); Bo’uess: length Frankfurt-on-Main, c., Hessen; W. Germany; 
(to Alloa) 5P i»„ width varies from 1 to 13 restored oath.; uhiv. ; banking; jewellery, 
m. , perfumery, machinery ; p. (1940) 5511,000. 

Forth and Clyde Canal, Scot. ; links Firth of Forth Franklurt-on-Oder, t., B. Germany; 50 m. from 
at Grangemouth, and Firth of Clyde at Glasgow ; Berlin ; gr. rly. centre ; machinery, chemicals ; 

length 38 in. p. 75,831. 

Fortrose, t., burgh, Ross and Cromarty, Scot.; on Frankischer (Franconian) Jura, plateau .with steep 
K. cst. of Black Isle, on Moray Firth ; p. (1951) N. -facing edge. S.W. Germany ; . runs 80 m. 


Fortune Bay, inlet, S. cst. of Newfoundland, 
Canada. 

Fossano, L, Italy : nr, Turin ; cath. ; paper, silk ; 
p .21,850. 

Fostorla, Ohio, U.S.A. ; glass, quarries, stock- - 
yards; p. ( 1950 ) 14 , 351 . 

Fotheringay, vil., on R. Nen, Northampton, Eng. ; 


S.W. from Fichtel Gebirge (Fir Mtns.), highest 
elevation just exceeds 3,000 ft. ; drained by 
Resrnitz Altmlihl ; slate quarrying ; ; vine, 
maize in sheitered valleys. 

Franklin, f... New Hampshire, U.S.A, ; p. (1950) 
>1.5.12. 

Franklin, bor., N.J., U.S.A. ; centre of tLS. ssinc 
industry; p. (1950} 3,304, 


Mary Queen of Scots beheaded in F. Castle, Franklin, c„ Penns., ILSJL; petroleum, oil-well 
1537. tools, rolling stock ; ,p. U950) 10,006. 

Fougfsres, llle-et-Vliaine, France; cas. ; p. Franklin, Tasmania, Australia; 20 m. from 


(l £>46) 19,281. 

FougsroUes, t„ Haute-SaAne. France, 


Hobart: principal fruit-growing dist, in island. 
Franklin, dist, N.W, Terr., Canada; comprising 


Foula, I., Shetland Is.. Scot ; westward of main the islands of Arctic Canada from Banks I, 


group. 

Foulness Island, Essex. Eng, 
Foul weather, C„ Oregon, U.S.A. 


to Baffin I., including Boothia Peninsula and 
Melville Peninsula; sparsely populated; furs; 
a. 554.032 sq. m. ... ' 


Fountains Abbey, fine ruin. Cistercian, founded Frantiskove Ldzna, (Franzenbad), t., u-al. pi., 
1132, VV.lt. Yorks, Eng. ; nr. Ripou. Czechoslovakia. 

Fourebarabault, i„ NEtyre, France; on R. Loire; Franz. Josel Land, U.S.S.R., archipelago in Arctic 
p. 4,817, ■■■' ocean; N. of Novaya JSemlya; a. 7,050 so, 

Fourmies, t, Nord, France ; nr, Valenciennes ; v. in.; mainly ice-covered. ' 

(194ft) 12,694. Frascati, Italy ; 12 m. S.E. of Rome ; summer 

Fovoaux Strait, New Zealand ; separates S.I. from resort ; famous villas and archmologicai re- 
Stewart I. mains; p. 11.425, 

Fowey, apt., mun. bor., ■Cornwall, Eng. : -on W. .of.. Fraser,' R.. Brit. Columbia. Canada; ' famous 
Fowey estuary, 22 m. W, of Plymouth : seaside salmon fisheries ; length 750 m. 
resort, fishing; exports kaolin; p. (1951) Fraserlmrg, uorievMural t., C. of Good Hope, S. 
2,341. 'Africa; supply stn. for stock-raisers between 

Restore, t.. Mass., U.S.A.; mnfs. light metal Calvinia anti Carnarvon. 

goods; p, (1850) 7.030. Fraserburgh, coast burgh, N.S. Aberdeen, Scot.; 

Fox Is., i me of the Aleutian la. group. ■ extreme N.E. of Buchan peninsula; one of eh. 

Foxe Basin and Channel, to N„ of Hudson Bay, stns. of herring fishery ; granite; p, (1931) 


between Baffin I. and Southampton I. 

Foxe Peninsula, Baffin L, Franklin, Canada. 
Boston, bor., XI., New Zealand; p. 

Foyers, Jails, Inverness, Scot, ; E. of Loch Ness, nr, 


'10.444: ■■■■.- 

FraserriileA.. Quebec, Canada ton St. Lawrence It. 
Fratta Maggiore, i., Italy; 6 m. from Naples, p. 
18,100. 


Fort Augustus; aluminium, works, hydro- Fraueufeld, cap., Thurgau, Switzerland; cas. : 


electric scheme. 


cotton; p. 0,551. 


Foyle, Lough, estuary of Foyle R., between Fray. Beutos, t, cup., Rio Negro. Uruguay; on 
Donegal and Londonderry, N. Ireland. 11. Uruguay GO m. from its mouth: meat 

Fbynes, $pt. and <. , eland; on S. shore of canning and salting, meat extracts; p. (1942) 

Shannon estuary 20 in. S.W. of Limerick ; 18,000. 

imports coal, petroleum; impt. refuelling base Frederick, apt., i„ Veile, Jutland, Danmark; 
on trans-Atlantic air services (mainly American) traffic centre, barracks; railway wto. tobacco. 


from U.S.A, to Europe, 

^wsingbsm, itpJmtl. t„ Mass.. U.S.A.; 10 m. W. 

of Boston; p. (1950) 25,086. 

Fcamlingham, mkt, i., E. Suffolk, Eng ; 15 m. N.E. 
of Ipswich. 


. cottons; new. bridge, over Little Belt; i>. 
(1945) 22,083. 

Frederick, o„ Maryland, U.S.A. : canning. tanning; 
p. (Ibm 18,142, 

Fredericksburg, (.. Virginia, U.S.A. ; .scene of 


Francavilla, I,, Lecce, Italy; wine, oil, leather; severe Federal rebuff. Civil Wax: P. 11950) 
■p, 91.37.,. 12,158. 

France, rep. (former monarchy and empire}, IV. Fredericton, t., cap.. New Brunswick, Canada; on 
Europe, bounded N. by Belgium and English St. John R.; univ.Jcath. ; lumbering, p. (1941) 

Channel, W. by tha Bay of Biscay, S. by the 10,062. . 

Pyrenees and the Mediterranean. E. by Italy, Frederikshaab, small spt. on W- coast of Green- 
Switzerland, and Germany. Greatest length land. 

about 800 m., greatest breadth 540 m,; a. Frederikborg, sub.. Copenhagen, Denmark ; p, 
212,800 sq. m., or 3i times size of England aud 113,584. 

Wales; F. is divided into 90 metropolitan Frsderikshavn, spl., fishing t., N. cst. of Jutland ; 
dens.; cli. ts, are Faria (the cap., the fifth p .15,827. 

largest c. in Europe). Bordeaux, Marseilles. Frederikstad, i„ Norway ; at mouth of Glommen 
Lyons, LiUe, Nice, and Toulouse. .Cols, and It.; timber, rly. workshops, shipbuilding: p. 

dependencies of France, in Asia, America, and (1948) 14 , 11 ?. 

Africa, jjave an area of About 5, 129.000 sq, in.; Fredonia, i,, N.lf. U.S.A. ; p. (1950) 7,035, 
ch. ■mtns.’. Cevennes, Jura, Vosges. Pyrenees; Freehold, t.. Hew Jersey, U.S.A. ; p, (1950) 7,»50. 
oh. Ra,: Seine, Loire, Rhone. Garonne; Free Port; m/to. t.. 111., U.S.A,, on the Fecatonica 
climate, temperate ; agr, r wheat, oats, pota- R.: p. {1950} 22 , 437 , ... ■ _ , . 

b>fs, m rafts, silk, c l tie, sheep. Free. Port; ?.,) Long: Island, N.T., U.S.A. ; p, 

dairying; minerals: coal, iron, bauxite, (1950) 24,680.'- 

potash; mafe,; iron and steel, machinery, Freeport, apt., Texas ; sulphur, chemicals, magne 
textiles; communications excellent; p. of. the slum from sea ; p. (1950) 2,012. 

(Rep. 4194ft) 40,002,513, ■ Freetown, oap., Sierra- Lems, W. Africa ; coaiins 

Franceville, f„ Middle Congo fear., St. EQuatorisl Stn. : exports.palm oil : p. (1044) 80.000. . 

Africa; on R, Ogowe; v. 1.000. . Fi'egenal de ia Sierra, Spain ; sir. Badajoz; p 

Francisco Morazan, dep, central Honduras; it. 10, 80S.: . •• ■ , . /■ , 

8.870 so, m . ; p. U»45) 174,224, Freiberg. Saxony. Germany ; silver-lead mines 

Frencfe take, Yukon, Canada. ' woollens, ironware ; p. 35,000. . ■ ■ 

Francistown j y n ' lechuanala Freiburg, t„ Baden, Germany; in Black Forest 
Africa : p, 10,000. ■ - • eath., univ.; sflk-thread, glass ; p. UW8) 


8.87Q eq. m. ; p. ( 
Francis Lake, /... V; 


I (82nd Ed.) 


| 110,000. 

‘ Freiburg, see Swiebodzioe. 
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Frodingham, Lincoln, Eng'.; on W. flunk of 
limestone ridge, Lincoln Edge; irapt. iron-ore 
open-east mines ; mnfs. iron and steel ; p. 
(1951) 54,245 (with Scunthorpe). 

Frodsliam, mkt, t., Cheshire, Eng.: 10 in. N.B. 
Chester ; chemicals. 

From®, mkt. t., urb. dist., Somerset, Eng. ; on R. 
Froine, it rn. S. of Bath; woollens, silk, print- 
ing; p. (1951) 11,115. 

Frosinone, industl. t., Italy; on It. Cosa; p. 
18.447. 

Frostburg, l„ Maryland, U.S.A. : p. (1950) 6,870. 
Froward, C„ Magallanes prov,, Southern Chile, 
Frunze, cap,, Kirgizia, Ij.S.S.lt.; p. (1039) 02,659. 
Fthiotis and Focis, pm., Greece ; dap, lamia ; p. 
(1840) 210,418. 

Fucino. L. {now drained), Aquila, Central Italy ; 
old volcanic crater. 

Fuente-Aiamo, industl. t„ 8.3. Spain; 18 hi, S. 
from Murcia; p. 0,270. 

Fuettte de Cantos, industl. t„ Badajoz. Spain; p, 
10,082. 

Fuente-Ovejuna, t., Cordoba, Spain ; centre of 
lead-mining dist. 

Fuerteventura, I., Canary group; a. G63 sq. el ; 
p. 14,000. 

Fujiyama, extinct volcano, Japan, 90; m. S.W. of 
Tokyo; pilgrim resort ; alt. 12,395 ft, 

Fukien, proa., China ; cap, ’Foochow ( Mihhtw) ; 

• tea. rice, cotton, sugar, tobacco; paper, coal, 
gold, silver; a. 45,845 si;. m„; P. U9-17) 

11.990.000, 

Mttu, h, HonShu, Japan; silk, paper ; p, about' 

80.000. 

Fukuoka, t„ Kyushu, Japan; silk-weaving ; ji. 
(1947) 508,70$. 

Fukuyama, („ a, Hokkaido, Japan; p, (1947) 
50,053, 

Fulda, U, W. Germany ; nr. C-assei ; on It, Fulda ; 

palace, abbey ; textiles, iron ware ; p, 34,000, 
Fulda, R„ Central Germany ; with the Werm 
forms the R. Weser, 

Fulham, metropolitan lor,, London, Eng.; on 
It. Thames: t>. (1051) 122,047. 

Fullerton, (., Cal.. U.S.A. : p. (1950) 13.955. 
Fulton, t„ Mo.. IJ.R.A. ; p. (1950) 10.052. 

Fulton, c., N.Y.. U.S.A. ; woollens. cutlery, paper; 
P. (1950) 13,322. 

Fulwood, urb, diet., Lancs, Eng. ; 2 m, ~S. E, of 
Preston; p. (1851) 13.087. 

Funchal, t, apt., cap., Madeira; winter resort; 
wine; p. 70,000. 

Pundy, Bay of, inlet between Nova Scotia and Sew 
Brunswick, Canada. 

Fumeatix, Is,, group in Bass Strait, belonging to 
Tasmania. ■ 

Faroes, industl. t„ Belgium ; nr. Bruges ; p. 7,569. 
Furness, dial.. N.W. Lancs, Xing. ; between More- 
cambe Bay and the Irish Sea ; iu»matiie iron ore. 
Fitrsteswalde, induail. t, E. Germany; on B. 
Bproe; coal, brewing, cloth, glass, chemicals; 
P. 29,500. 

Fiirth, ti t W. Germany ; nr. Nttaberg ; printing, 
toys ; ' p. about 30,000. 

Fusan, see Pusan, : • 

Fuahiki, l„ apt., Honshu, Japan ; on Toyama Bay 
to E. of Koto Peninsula ; Ige. coastwise trade 
in rice from Koga and Toyama, plains; exports 
chemicals, lumber, metals ; imports metals, 
coal, bean-cake, flax, 

Fushuu, e., Liaoning, N. China : at foot of Chang- : 
pai Slum, 22 m, S.B. of Shenyang {Mukden) ; 
most inapt c< 1-mines in. Far East posses s 
. world's thickest bituminous coal seam (417 ft.) 

■ worked by deep and open-cast mines : p, (estd. 
1941) 279, 604. 

Fuskiml, c., Honshu, Japan; sub. of Kyoto; p, 
29 20 

Fusing, " e,, JehoJ, N. China; p, (estd. 1941) 
168, ISO. 

Futa, La, pass, . Tuseo-Emllta Apennines. Is. 
ItsU; used by main road from Bologna to 
Florence; ait. 2,062 ft, 

Futa Jaion, ■upland dist,, Senegsmbla, Fr. W« 
Africa ; can, Tfmbo. 

Futuna and Aloft, It., sS. of Wallis Is., dependency 
of Fr. Col. of New Caledonia. ; p. about 2.000, 
Fuyu, t, Manchuria; on Sungari K. ; agr.; -p. 
57,005. 

Fylde, rut. (list., 'geographical sub-region, W,- 
Lancashire, ling. ; extends along - W. • rat, 
between estuaries of Kibble and Wyre :> low, 
flat plain behind coastal sand dunes, covered 
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Freising, t„ Bavaria, Germany: iron, farming 
machinery, porcelain ; p, (3946) 24,482. ' 
Frejus, coast France; p. 12,907. 

Fteius, Ool de, the Alpine pass under which the 
Mont Genls tunnel runs, - - 

Fremantle, apt., W. Australia; at mouth of Swan 

11.. 12 in. S.W. from Perth, principal port of 
commerce in VV. Australia and first Australian 
port of call for mail steamers ; p. (1947) 27,026, 

Fremont, f., Nebraska, U.S.A. ; on Platte B. ; p. : 

(1950) 14,702. ■ - ’ - 

Fremont, e., Ohio. U.S.A. ; on Sandusky-' B.; 

petroleum field ; p. (1950; 10,537, ' 

Fremont’s Peak, highest peak of Wind River 
Range. Wyoming St., U.S.A. ; alt, 13,570 ft. 
FCetteh Equatorial Africa, ( includes Gabon (cap. 
Libreville). Middle Congo (cap. Brazzaville), 
Ubangi-Shari (cap. Bangui), and Chad (cap. 
Fort Lain?) ; forests ; valuable timber ; 
ivory; poor communications; a. 950,258 sq. 
m.; P. (1948) 4.127,800 (inc. 7,808 whites). 
French Guiana, col., S. America; forests; cocoa, 
gold, phosphates; poor communications; 
cap. Cayenne; a. 34,740 sq. m. ; -p. 28,537. 
French Guinea, col., W, Africa; cap. Conakri; 
rubber, outs, pal® oil; cattle ; a. 98, $.88 sq. 
m . ; r> i M , OM r 
French Indo-China, see Indo-China. 

French, li., Ontario, Canada; the outlet of L. 
Nlpissing into L. Huron, 

FrenOhiShttieihehtsiiJ India, consist of 4 provinces, 
Pondicherry, ilarikal, Malm on the Malabar 
coast, and Yanaon in - Orissa ; aggregate a. 
about 193 sq. ni. ; p. 278,509, 

French' Somaliland, see Somaliland, French. 

French Sudan, cal, of Fr. W. Africa ; cap, Bara ako : 
cattle fanning-; a. 500,956 sq. m, ; p. (1940) 

3.790.000. , 

French W. Africa, consists of Fr.- Guinea, the Ivor? 
-Const. Dahomey, Er. Sudan, Mauritania, Niger ; 
eli. product groundnuts; also fruit, rubber, 
timber, cotton: ««>. Dakar; -a. '1*815,788 sq. 
in, ; p. (1848) 15,990,000. 

Freshwater, am. t„ bathing resort, !, of Wight, Eng. ; 

at W, end of I,. 8 in. W. of Newport. 

Fresaiiio, t, Zacatecas St,, Mexico : p. 25,090. 
Fresno, c„- California, U.S.A. ; centre of nnpt. 
irrigated fruit-growing dist, ; dairying, cbppsr, 
petroleum ; ,u 50) 91,099. 

Friburg (Fribourg), can., Swltz. ; much forest and 
tuiproducfcive land ;' a. 615 sq.m. ; p. 158,409. 
Friburg. cap. Friburg. Switxeriand : between Bern 
and Lausanne : Sue viaduct and bridges ; univ. ; 
machinery, chocolate ; p. 26,045. 

Frisdberg, f .. Hesse. Germany ; im Frankfurt-bn- 
Main; p. Il, m. 

Friedi'ichschalen, t,, L. pi,, Germany; on L. Con- 
stance; machinery, boat building; p . 25,000. . 
Friedriehsthal, t., Saar ; mining, mfts. ; p. 14,0(10. 
Friendly Is. (Tonga), Pac. Oc. ; 400 miles ss.K. Fiji ; 
independent Polynesian kingdom under Brit, 
Protection; mild and healthy climate;. "ch. I.i 
Tongatapu; cap, Nukualofa in Tongatapu; 
copra, bananas; a. 200 si. m. : p. ic-.-dd. 1947) 

47.000. 

Friern Barnet, mb. did., Middx., Eng. ; N. sub, of 
London: rusidtl.; p. (1901) 29,104. 

Friesland, prov., Netherlands; cap. Leeuwarden; 
dairying, horaes, cattle; a. 1,325 sq. m.; p. 
(3948) 400,519. 

Frimley-and^Comberley, urb. did., Surrey, Bug.; 
3 m. N. of Farnborough (Hants); p. (1951) 
20.37S. 

Frinton and Walton, urb. dist, Essex, Eng.; on 
33. cat,, .5 in. K.E, of Clacton; seaside resort 
p. (1951 ) -8,440. • 

■ Erioi, commune, Lugo, N.W. Spain ; leather, 
linen : p .10,367. - . 

Frisches Half, shallow freshwater lagoon. Baltic 
coast of Poland-; 63 m. long, 4-H m. broad, 
Frisches Nebrung, sandspil, G. of Danzig. Baltic 
^ astride bdy, 1 ween Man ( t - 
almost separates Frisches Half (ZalewWIsiany) 
from ( }. of Danzig ; length 38 m. 

Frisian Islands, chain of Is. stretching from 
Kayder Zee and N. to Jutland, along the coasts 
of the Netherlands and N. Germany; eh. Is. 
are TexeS, Ylieland, and .Vmehmd. 

Friuli- Veneaia-Qinlia, region, N.K. Italy; ch. t„ 
Udine; a. 2,048 sq, is. : p. (1948) 925,900, ' - 
Frobisher Bay, inlet in S, Baffin J„ N, Canada, 
extending 200 in. between Cumberland Bound 
ami Hudson Strait. - ■ . ' ■ 
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bF very fertile glacial deposits; intensively Gallipoli, apt., Italy; on B. shore G. of Taranto; 

cultivated where drained, grain, vegetables : p. 12,200. 

impt. Pis and poultry rearing disfe,; clu t„ Gallipoli, see Gelibolu, 

-Blackpool, famous holiday resort; p, (rur. Gailipolis, <„ Ohio. U.S.A. ; p. (1050) 7, SHI. 

Diet,, 1051) 16,219, Gaiiivare, t„ K. Sweden ; inside Arctic Circle; 

Fyn, second largest I„ Denmark; in the Baltic 120 m.ET.W, of Lulea; Iron ore; i>. SIMS. 

Sen; a. 1,320 s<j. m.; cap. Odense. Galloway, did , , S.W. Scot, ; including the cos. of 

Fyne. loch on Argyll C3t. \V. Scot. ; an arm of F. Wigtown and Kirkcudbright. • • • 

of Clyde; length 40 m. • Galloway, Mull of, extreme c5.VV. 'point of 'Scot. 

Fyvie, par., Aberdeen, Scot.; on It. Ythah;. p. Gallup, t, >LM„ ' U.S.A. ; coal, wool, sheep, 
'.(1951) 3.006. cattle rearing ; p. (1950) 9,133. 

Fyzabad, A, Uttar Pradesh, India; sugar; p. Galston, burgh. Ayr, Scot..; on R, Irvine, nr. 
55,213. Kilmarnock; coal; p. -(1951) 4,560. 

• Galt, f„ Ontario, Canada; mills.; p, 15,243. 

g , Galty Mtos., Tipperary, Ireland ; alt. 8,000 ft, 

Galveston, spi„ Texas, U.S.A. ; ' on I. in G, Of 
Gabes, spL, Tunisia ; on G.. of Gabes. 200 m. S. of Mexico; great cotton port; mills, foundries; 

Tunis; dates, henna, wool ; p. 22,512. p. (1950 ) 66,568. , 

Gabun, ten,, Fr. Equatorial Africa ; cap. Libre- Galway, to,, Galway Bay, Connacht, Ireland; 
viile; ivory, ebony, palm oil, etc. ; a. 02,218 sq. fishery, Kittle, marble quarrying; a. 2,452 sq. 
m.; p. (estd. 1940) 422,500 (inc. 1M7 whites). m. ; (1948) 165,135. 

Gadag, t.. Bombay, India; cotton and silk Galway, t„ cap., Galway, Ireland; p. (1940) 
weaving; p. 25,000. : 20,437. 

Gadsden, indmtt. t., Ala., U.S.A.: cotton. Cars, Gambeia, tr. stn., leased to Ahglo-EgyTit!a.xi,.Siidan^ 
coal, iron steel; p. (1950) 55,725..- by Ethiopia; p .15,013. 

Gaeta, apt., fort, Oaserta. Italy; 40 m. H.W. of Gambia,. Brit. Col, and Protectorate. W. Africa ; 
Naples; the ancient Caiatae Tortus; Girth.; narrow terr., average ' 20 m. wide, extends 

p. 22.S82. ' 200 m. inland astride B. Gambia ; hot ail year, 

Gaffney, t., S.C., U.S.A. : limestone, textiles; p, summer rain; savannah grassland; ground- 

(1950) 8,123, , nuts, palm-kernels, , bees-wax, hides ; cap. 

Gate,*., Tunisia; phosphates; p. 11,320, Bathurst; a. 98 sq. m. (col.), 4.0.05 sq, m. 

Gagny, commune Hcine-et-Oise, Franco; light (protectorate); p, 21,152 (eoL, 1944); 223,114 

industries; p. (194U) 13,425. ■' (protectorate, 1946). 

Gaffiac, t„ Tarn, France ; noted for wines ; p. Gambia, R., Fr. W. Africa and Gambia Col, . and : 

7,034, . Protectorate ; rises in Puts Jallon Plateau, 

Gaillard Cut, excavated channel, Panama Canal flows N. and W, into Atl. Oc, at Bathurst; 

Hone; carries Panama Canal through Golebra forms main means of communication through 

Mtn. from L. Ciatun to Pao. Go, ; length 7 m, Gambia Protectorate, . . : 

Gainesville, t,, FIa„ U.S.A. ; p. (1950 ) 26,581. Gananoqua, f., Ontario, Canada; p, 4,044. 

Gainesville, f., Ga., U.S.A. ; p. (1950) 11J136. : Gander, airport, Newfoundland. Canada, ■ 

Gainesville, t., Texas, U.S.A, p, 11950) 11J43. Gandia, t„ Valencia, Spain ; p. 13,975. : 

Gainsborough, mki. t„ urb, did., Lines,, Eng,; Ganges, gr. sacred It. India : rises in Himalayas 
on It. Trent, 15 m. X.W. of Lincoln ; engineer- and flows to Bay of Bengal, by several delta 

tag, farm implements. mouths, on one of which stands Calcutta. Delta 

Gairdner, L„ S, Australia; 130 m, long, 23 m. very fertile and densely populated. Navigable 

broad. for large ships from Allahabad; length 1,500. m, 

Gal&pagos, volcanic It.. Pac, Oc,; GOO m. \V. Gangpur, st., N.E. Indian Union; agr., rice; a. 
Ecuador; administered by Ecuador; peculiar 2,4.7? sq. m. ; p. (1941) 328,771. 
fauna and flora; guano; a. 2,888 sq, m.f i>. Cfanjam, t., Orissa, India; ‘S.W. of: Cuttack;, i>, 
.1,000. 5,100. 

Galashiels, burgh, Selkirk, Scot. ; on Gala Water. Gao, f„ Fr. W. Africa; p. 3,000. 

2 m. above confluence with &. Tweed ; tweeds. Gap, c. Hautas Alpes, 8.E. France ; silk and other 
woollens: p. (1951) 12.436. ■ .textiles; p. (1946) 13,371. 

Galati, Black Sea port, Romania, on Danube R. ; Gard, Mediterranean dev., France; cap,, Nimes ; 

grain trade, timber ; p. 93,220. ■vines, olives, sericulture; a. 2,270 sq. m. ; p. 

Galattaa, t., Apulia, Italy ; p. 20,300, (1946) 393,279. 

Galena, f„ Kan. , U.S.A. ; lead : p, (1950) 4.029. Garda, L., between Lombardy and Venezia, Italy : 
Galena, f., Ill,, U.S.A.; lead, zinc, marble, a, 143 sq. m.; greatest depth, 1,135 ft, 
granite; p, (1950) 4,048.. Garden City, talBY,, U.S.A. ; p. (1950) 14,488, 

-"Gaiesburg, l„ 111., U.S.A, ; engineering; p. Gardena, f„ S.W. Cal., U.S.A, ; mkt, gardening: 

(1850! 31,425, . p. (I960) 14,40$. 

Halida., former Austrian prov„ Polish 1918-39, Gardiner, t.. Me., U.S.A, ; p. (1950 ) 0,040, 
since 1939 E, part transferred to Ukrainian Gardner, t„ Mass., U.S.A. ; chair mftg. ; p. (1950) 
S.S.'S, and W., remaining Polish (provs. Krakow 19,581. '■ 

and Rzeszdw) ; mountainous; agr., paper, Gareloehhead, -vU,,. Dunbarton, Scot.; summer 
pottery, leather. . resort; p, 1,800. 

Galicia, old pram N.W, Spain; now forming Garfield, t., xS T .J„ U.S.A. ; p, (1950 ) 27,550. 
provs. of La Coruna, Lugo. Orense, and Ponte- Garfield Heights, :i., Ohio, U.S.A. ; iron, steel, oil: 
vedra: mountainous; dairying ; mining, lead, refineries, abrasives.; p. .(1950). 2i,662i .. . 
copper, iron; p. 2,20.0,009. ' Garhwal, disi.', Uttar Pradesh, India.' ; oa-S. slopes- 

Galilee, N, div. of Palestine .in Roman ..period, : of Himalayas..; forested ; tea., grain, -coarse 
containing Capernaum, Nazareth. . . cloth; a. 5,612 set. ra-i p. (1941) 48.5,000, . 

Galilee, Sea of (formerly Sea of C’innueretb. L. of Garnet, t., W. Java, Indonesia; oath, -resort ;. ■ p. 
Gennesaret ,13 m Song greatest width 7 u.» 24,2 

886 ft. below' sea- level. Garo Hills, nwmiaimm dist., Assam, India,; . a. 

Gallon, i., Ohio, U.S.A.; mftg,'; -rly, centre; p. 3,140 sq. m, ; dense forests ; p. 180,000, : . 

(1950) 9, WF. Garonne, R„ S.W. France; rises at foot of Mb. 

Gafla and Sidamo, prow,, Ethiopia. Maladetta (Pyrenees), and enters the Gironde 

GaUarate* commune, Lombardy, N. Italy : cotton estuary 20 in, below Bordeaux ; length 350 
weaving; p. 24,505. m. . • - 

Galls, apt,, Ceylon; on S.W. coast; extensive Garonne," .Saute; dep., S. France ; a. 2,433 sq. m, 
.trade in tea, coconut oil ; -p. 49,900 c i<? ' 6 

Galleana, mkt. t„ Leon Prov., Mexico; at foot of Garrigue, region, Languedoc, S. France ; low lime- 
Sierra Madre Oriental, 120. m, S. of Monterrey; stone hills, run'NJB. to S.W„ W. of lihdne delta ; 
focus of trmie between tropical lowlands and semi-arid : scanty vegetation ; winter, pasture 
high plateaux, f . for sheep, olives , Montpellier, Nimea located 

Goiiego, IL, N.E, Spain ; rises in Pyrenees, flows on 8. flank. " ' 

8. to It. Ebro at Zaragoaa; river provides Garston, apt., Mersey estuary,. Lancs, Eng.; 
water for irrigation . around aragoza; valley , » >3 t 

used by main railway serosa Pyrenees from Gary, t,, Iml., U.S.A,; ; at S. end of L. .Michigan; 
to France) t< A.-ao'-. length 110 m steel, til pla ; p. (1950) 132,8 

Gfdiagos, ^a-> , Santa Cruz terr.., Argentina Gas City, f„ Ind„ U.S.A , glass; p 1959) 3,787. 
p. 7 003. Gascony, avicieni rrm\, duchy, S.W. France. 


Gasp£, peninsula, Quebec. Canada: on S. side of 
St. Lawrence. 

Gastein, t., Salzburg. Austria: mineral springs. 
Gastonia, c., N. Carolina. U.8.A. ; p. (1950) 23.069, 
Gateshead, t., co. bor., Durham, Eng. ; on It. 
Tyne, opposite Newcastle : shipbuilding, iron, 
chemicals: p. (1951) 115,017. 

Gatesville, t, Texas, U.S.A. ; cotton processing; 

p. (1950) 3,856. , 

Gatineau, 11., Canada : trlb. of Ottawa It., which 
it. joins nr. Ottawa : length 800 m. 

Gatooma, £,. S. Rhodesia; gold: p. 3.422. 

Gatun, L., Panama Canal Zone, Central America: 
artificial lake formed by damming of It. Cliagres 
nr. Colon; passed through by Panama Canal; 
alt. 40 ft. above Caribbean Sea, a. (approx.) 
250 so. m. 

Gauhati, /., Assam, India; silk, cotton, lace: p. 

17.000. 

Gauri-Sankar, min, in Himalayas ; 35 m. IV. of 
Mb. Everest; alt. 23.440 ft. 

G&vla, spt.., Sweden ; textiles, sail-cloth ; exports 
wood-pulp : p. 46.47S. 

Gavleborg, co.. Sweden: ch. t., Giivle: a, 7,610 
SO. m. ; P. (1947) 278,666. 

Gawler, t, S. Australia; flour, iron foundries; 
P. 4,427. 

Gaya, (.. Bihar, India; cottons, silks; p. (1911) 
105,223. 

Gaza, spt.. Israel: exports cereals, wool: p. 
(1946 ) 37,820. 

Gaziantep, i., Turkey: S.W, of Malatya; p. 
(1945) 62.873. 

Gdansk, pmv. (voivodslt ip). Poland: ch. t. Gdansk 
(Danzig) : a. 4,290 sq. m. 

Gdansk (Danzig), spt., Poland: on R. Vistula: 
formerly Polish, Prussian (1713-1919), consti- 
tuted Free City by Treaty of Versailles : 1939- 
45 German; restored to Poland 1945: .ship- 
building. distilling, brewing, machinery: p. 
(1948) 164,000. 

Gdynia, spt.. Poland: specially constructed by 
Poles after 1919, when Danzig was Free City: 
exports dairy produce, timber, matches; p. 
(1948) 70,33.9. ‘Ay A 

G6aut, Aiguille du, min. in Savoy Alos, France; 
alt. 13.170 ft. ; nearby Co! <iu GAant, pass from 
Chamonix to Italy, alt. 11,145 ft. 

Geelong, spt.. Port Phillip, Victoria. Australia : fine 
harbour: trade in flour, wool; p. (1947) 44,561. 
Geastomunde, spt.., Germany, at mouth of it. 

• Weser ; fishing ; p. 20,000. 

Geisliugen, t.. Wtirttemberg, Germany; p. 17,500. 
Gaiderland, prov., Netherlands: S.E. of Zuider 
Zee; a. 1,939 sq. m. : cap. Arnhem: cereals, 
tobacco: cattle rearing : p .1,030,025. 

Geliholu, (Gallipoli), t, and peninsula on the Dar- 
danelles, Turkey ; vines, sericulture ; scene of 
unsuccessful landing by British and Anzac 
troops 1915 ; p. 16,496. 

Gelligaer, t„ urb. disi., Glamorgan, Wales; 4 m. 

N.E. of Pontypridd ; mining: p. (1951 ) 36,150. 
Gelsenkirchen, t„ N. Rhine -Westphalia, Ger- 
many ; nr. Dortmund ; collieries, ironwks., 
glass, chemicals; p. (1046) 313,000. 

Gemmi, rntn. pass across Swiss Alps, Valais to I 
Berne; alt. 7,600 ft. 

Garaona, f„ Italy; in Plain of Lombardy, nr; ' 
Udine; p, 10,000. \ 

General Pico, i., S. central Argentina: grain, 1 
cattle; p. 14,500. 

Geneva) c., S.W. Switzerland ; at W. end of L. of j 
Geneva, the Rh6ne flows through the a . ; cath., j 
univ, ; former H.Q. of League of Nations, H.Q. 
of I.L.0., W.H.O., I.T.U,, International Red 
Cross ; watch-making, jewellery, electrical goods, 
chocolate; tourist resort; p, 140,465. 

Geneva, can,, Switzerland; a. 199 sq. m,: p. 

205.000. 

Geneva, L., S.W, corner of Switzerland : length 
40 m,, greatest breadth 8} m. ; a. 108 sq, m. 
Geneva, £.. III., U.S.A.; foundries, car parts ; 

livestock: p. (1950) 5,139. ■ ■ 

Geneva, N.V., U.S.A.; engineering; p, (1950) 
.17,144. 

Gehk, £., Limburg, BeJgium: p. 33,858. 
Gennesaret, L., see Gablet, Sea of, 

Genoa, maritime proa., Liguria, N. Italy; a. 

1.582 sq. in. : p. (1948) 850,714. 

Genoa (Genova), spt,. and commercial c., situated 
on G. of Genoa; fine palaces, cath., univ.; 

■ shipbuilding, engineering, tanning, sugar, 
textiles ; p, (1948) 663,000. 
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George, i.. C. of Good Hope, S. Africa: between 
C. Agulhas and Port Elizabeth ; p, 11,087 . 
Georgetown, cap., Brit. Guiana, S. America ; on 
Demefara R.; exports sugar, cocoa, coffee, 
timber ; gold, diamonds, bauxite ; p. 04,077, 
Georgetown, t, S.C., U.S.A. ; fish, lumber, 
cotton : p. (1950) 6,004. 

Georgetown, t„ Washington O.O., U.S.A. ; on 
It. Potomac: univ., cath. 

Georgetown, spt., Penang; Malaya: p. 189.068. 
Georgia, si., U.S.A. ; on Atlantic cst. : one-third 
of population is coloured; forested, agr. : 
cotton, tobacco, maize, etc, ; nulls. : cottons, 
woollens, flour ; chief ts. : Atlanta (cap.) and 
Savannah ; a. 58.876 sq. m. ; P. (1050) 
3,444,578. 

Georgia, constituent rep., U.S.S.R. : maize, cotton, 
tobacco, silk: rich manganese-ore beds ; agr. : 
wheat. forests, timber ; Stalin a native of this 
state: cap, Tbilisi ; a. 37.570 sq. m. ; P. (1939) 
3,542.280. 

Georgian Bay, Ige. inlet, Ontario, Canada; E. 
shore of L. Huron ; many irnpt. lake ports (Owen 
Sound, Parry Sound) where Prairie wheat is 
transhipped to rly. for despatch to Montreal; 
a. approx. 4,500 sq. m. 

Georgievsk, £., S. Stavropol Terr.. U.S.S.R. ; fr. 
centre for agr.: large cattle fairs; p. (1939) 
21,620. 

Gera, t., Thuringia, Germany; lignite, woollens, 
printing : p. S3. 000. 

Geraldtoii, spt., IV. Australia : 306 m. from Perth ; 
in agr. and pastoral district ; exports gold, cop- 
per, wool; p. (1947) 5,974. 

Gerardnier, mid. I,, health resort, Vosges, France ; 
cheese ; p. 4,000. 

Germany, after defeat in second world war became 
divided into E. and IV, Germany-— the IV. Ger- 
man Govemmeut under the United States, 
Great Brit ain and France, and the E. German 
Government under U.S.S.R. Administrative 
centre of IV. Germany, Bonn: Berlin, under 
Four Power Control; total a. 136,400 sq. in. 
approx. : the province of E. Prussia has been 
divided and Is administered by the U.S.S.R. 
and Poland ; pnn, t. KOnigsberg renamed 
Kaliningrad: pending the final peace settle" 
ments Poland occupies and administers those 
parts of Germany lying east of a line running 
from the Baltic Sea immediately IV. of Swine- 
mrinde along the R, Oder to its confluence with 
the W. Neisae, and thence along the latter to 
the Czechoslovak frontier; ch. German in- 
dustries: agr..* rye, oats, wheat, potatoes, 
sugar-beet, wines; pastoral : cattle, ptes» : 

; sheep ; forests, timber ; minerals : coal, lignite, 
iron, potash, copper, zine, salt ; mnfs,, machin- 
ery, shipbuilding, textiles, chemicals, dyes, 
printing, etc,; commerce: communications 
very good. 

Germiston, £., Transvaal, S. Africa ; nr. •Johannes- 
; burg ; gold-mining ; p. (1951) 140,382. 

Gerona, 'maritime, prov., N.E. Spain; cap. G.; 
textiles, coal, paper : a. 2.264 sq. m. ; p. (194.9) 
332.402. 

Gerona, mwicipaUlv, Luzon. Philippine Is. : rice. 

sugar, pineapple ; p. 20,892, 

Gersj dep., S.W. France cap. Auch : grain, vines, 
brandy; a. 2,429 sq. m. : p. (1946) 100.430, 

Gers, R„ rising in the Pyrenees, flows to the 
Garonne; length 75 in. •’ 

Gettysburg, t., Penns., U.S.A. ; Federal victory 
1803; granite; p. (1050) 7.04S. . 

Gevelsberg, Westphalia, Germany: Iron, 
stoves; p. 20,704. n 
Geyser Springs, summer resort, California, U.S.A.; 

9U m, N.W. of San Francisco. 

Gezira, district, Anglo- Egyptian Sudan, N.E. 
Africa ; situated between Bine and White 
Nilea abovs confluence at Khartoum ; approx, 
4,700 sq. m. eaptii ! >> ligation b) -.'iter 

drawn from Blue Nile a rimnar Dam; large- 
scale growing of high-quality cotton: total a, 
approx. 7,800 sq. in. 

Ghadames, oasts, Sa Desert Libya N, 
Africa : at point where tear, of Tunis, Algeria, 
Libya converge 300 m. S,W. of Tripoli ; impt. 
focus of caravan routes. 

Gharfinia, terr,, S, Algeria, N. Africa: caravan . 

trade; dates; p; 166,366. ■ ' '"in 

Ghats, E. and V < in - 1 mb - t 

triangular upland of S. India, the Deccan ; ■ alt.’ 

Of oil, summits, 4,700-7,000 ft. -y 


Ghazipur, i„ N. India; on ' Ganges, R., 32. of 
Benares; agr, school : p ,.25,000. 

Ghazni, fortfd, mtn, L, Afghanistan ; 78 m. S.W. of 
Kabul ; great trade centre ; cap. of the Empire 
of Mahmud, circa a.d. 1000 ; xs. l0.a00. . „ ■ ■ 

Ghent, : toe; wmm. mid calk. e., Belgium ; cap. of 
E, Flanders, on R,. Scheldt ; extensive cotton, 
woollen, and other mnfs. ; p. (witn suburbs) 
1,1847) 186,090. i ; 

Gheraigap, t., Victoria, Australia; 55 m.fram 
, Melbourne ; p. 4.500. 

Giant Mtns., sen Eiesengebirge. . yr. v • 

Giant’s Causeway, famous basaltic.: mlmwiis, on 
: . promontory of. Kf. coast of Antrim, Ireland. 

Giarre, t., Sicily, Italy ; nr. Mt. Kina ; iudustl. ; 
j>. 20.040. 

Gibare, 1, Orients prov,. Cuba, WU Indies: ex- 
ports, bananas ; p. 5, 045. 

Gibraltar, Brit, fortress and naval base- of great 
strategic importance, W. end of Mediterranean ; 
on rocky peninsula (1,398 it.), extreme S, of 
Spain ; captured by British in 170-1; civilian 
r>, 25.000. 

Gibraltar, Strait of, connects Atlantic and Medi- 
terranean; its narrowest- breadth, is 8 m. . 

Glen, t„ Lolret, France ; faience ; p. 8.257. 

Giessen, <„ Hesse, Germany ; on R. Laha; univ, ; 
machinery, rubber, chemicals, leather ; p. 
46,000. 

Gifu, h. Central Honshu, Japan ; silk, paper ; p. 
about 178,340. . 

Gigha, I., Argyll, Scot.; off W, csfc. ;.6 m. long, 
2m. wide; p, (with Cara) 843. 

Gijon, *ps„ Oviedo, Spain; on Bay of Biscay; 
fine harbour; tobacco, petroleum, coal, 
earthenware ; p. (10481 108,433. 

Gila, R., Hew Mexico and Arizona, U.S. A. ; trib. 
of Rio Colorado ; water used for irrigation in 
Imperial Valley; length 650 m. 

Gilan, prow., X. Persia; on S.W. shore Caspian 
Sea; a, 4,072 sq. m.; cap. Besht, 

Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony, .group of Js. 
(Brit,.). Micronesia, Pac. Oc. ; oh.- crops: 
pandanas fruit and coconuts ; exports phos- 
phates and copra ; a. 875 sq, m. p. 37,000. 

Gilford, f., Down, N. Ireland ; linen ; p. (1951) 
S13, 

Gllgit, cap., G., extreme N.W. dist. of Kashmir. 

Gilgit, R„ of tile Punjab rising in Oiistmi, trib, of 
the Indus, flowing along the Gilgit valley into 
Kashmir. 

Gill, Lough, L„ on borders of cos. Sligo and 
Antrim. Ireland. 

Gillespie, II!., U.S.A. ; coal ; p. (1950) 4,10a.. 

Gillingham, L, ream. hor,, Kent, Eng, ; 2 m. 33. of 
Chatham; cherry orchards, cement ; p. (1851) 

88, cm. 

Gilly, i Hainault, Belgium; hr, .Charleroi ; coal ; 

V. 22,610. 

Gitelo I., me Haimahera I, 

Gilp Loch, Argyll, Scot.; inlet of- Loch Fyne, at 
head of Orinan Canal. 

Gioja del Celle, c„ Bari, S. Italy; olive oil, wine, 
wool ; is. 24,000. 

Glovinazzo, apt., S. Italy; on the Adriatic, N. of 
Bari; p. 12,150. 

Gippsland, ' dist , , - S.33. - Victoria, Australia ; 3 a. 
13,900 sq, in. ; mountainous; farming, griming ; 
coal, 

" Girardot, L, ' Colombia, . S. America ; ; impt. river 
port and airport on upper course of K. Magda- 
lena. 685 m. upstream from Caribbean -Sea ; 
link d " ilf t" o m ’ to or- )ta 

Giresun, spt, Black Sea. Turkey, w. of Trabzon : 
V ,12,431. ; 

Girja, Upper Egypt ; on R. Hite; p, 1,000. 

Girja, admin, die,. Upper 3Sgypt, N,E» Africa; 
a. 505 so. m. ; p. U947i 1,288,425. 

Giegsati {former Agrigantum), t„ S. Sicily, Italy: 
sulphur ; p, 25,000. 

Girishk, f., Afghanistan; oh Helmsad R. ; centre 
of agr. district. 

.'Gironde, . dep., France ; vineyards, grain, fruit, 
wines; cap. Bordeaux ; a.' 4,140 sq. m. ; p. 
(1046) 853,811. 

Gironde, R., estuary, S.W. France; formed by 
- junction of Its. Garonne and Dordogne ; navig- 
able to PatiiUac, 

Gtrtoa, par., nr. Cambridge, Eng. ; : women’s 

Girvan, burgh, Ayr, Scot. ; on Firth, of Clyde, 18 
: in. S.W', of Ayr ; . summer resort : -.p, (1951). 
5,930. 
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Gisborne, spl., NX, New Zealand; on Poverty 
: Bay, 60 m, N.B. of Napier ; p, (1948) 1.4,765, 
Gisburn, t., W .11. Yorks; on E. Kibble, . nr. 
Clitheroe. 

Giugliano, t., Italy H.W, of Naples ; mnfs.; p. 

20.500. . 

i Giulianova, f., ; Teramo, Italy ; fruit, 1 grain p p. 

20.000. , ' . .. . ■ 

Giurglu, port, Romania; ohR. Danube ; opposite' 
. Ruse; good trade ; timber ; p. 86.708. 

Givefc, L, Ardennes, NIL France; on R, Meuse ; 
tanneries ; p .8,000. 

Givors, Rhone dep., France; on BhoneR,, ID 
;y m;:Si of Lyons ; mnfs. : p. (1946) 13.205. 

Giza, admin. div„ Egypt; cap. Giza: a., 392 so, 

. m. 1 ; p. (1947) 820,241. . 

Giz&ii., Lower Egypt; on the Nile, 3 m. S.W. of 
j Cairo ; nr. pyramids of Khafra (Chaphren) 
Khufu (Cheops) and Men-ka-va; also the 
Sphinx; contains Museum of . Egyptias) 
antiquities; p. (1947) 68,520, 1 . 

Gjinokastar (Argyrocastro), prefecture, , Albania ; : 

cap. G. ; P, (1930 ) 143,936. 

Gjovik, t, B, Horway! on , L, MjOsa : dairying; 
P. 5,072. 

GjahezSs, O. (Glossa C,), Albania, Strait of 
Otranto. 

Glace. Bay, t. Nova Scotia, Canada; coal; p. 
25,147. ■ . 

Gladbaoh-Rheydfc, L, W. Ctermany; on E. Rhine; 
union of former towns of Munchen-Gladbach, 
Rheydt. and Odenkirehen; cotton, calico 
printing, silk, hoots, dec.-tc:eh. i-'idas. ; p. 
(1846) 135,500. 

Gladewater, t„ N.E. Texas, U.S.A. : oil, lumber ; 
p. (1850) 5,30. 5. 

^Gladstone, t., .Queensland, Australia ; p. (1947) 
5.248. 

Gladstone, - i; S. Mich., U.S.A. t hariMur; mnfs. 

sports flcmipment ; p. (1950) 4,S81. 

Glamorgan, co., S. Wales ; immense coal .and Iron 
deposits ; copper and tin smelting ; machinery ; 
’> chemicals ; eo. fe. Cardiff : a. 813 sq. m. ; p. 
(1951) 1,801,989. 

Glamorgan, Vale of, see Gwent, Plain. oL 
Glams, can,, Switz. ; E. of Sehwyz ; a. 264 sa. m. ; 

• sheep, cheese, cottons ; p. (1941 j 31,771, 

Glams, c„ cap., can. G., Switzerland ; on R. Liuth, 
nr. Wesen; p. (1041) 5,266. ■ 

Glasgow, c., burgh, Lanark, Scot,: on E. Clyde; 
second largest city in ;Gt. Britain; many 
thriving rnnfe.; shipbuilding, iron .foundtoB, 
boilers , locomotives, tractor*, textiles, chemicals, 
paper; commercial centre- of Scot. ; univ, and 
famous eath. ; p. (1051! 1,089,555. 

Glaspo-rt, bar., Penns., U.S.A, -; tools, steel, hoops, 
glass ; p. (1950) 8,707,- , 

Glastonbury, f„ nvun. hor., Somerset, Eng.; at 
foot of Mendin Hffla, 7 m. S.E. of Wells ; noted 
: Sth-century abbey with legend of thorn piahted 
by Joseph of Arbnathsa, also adjacent to 
: Avalon, burial 1 1, of ; King Arthur ; : p. (1051) 
5.081. ■ 

Giatz, see Klafcko. 

Glauchau, L, Saxony, E. Germany; on R. Mulde; 

woollens, calicoes, dyes; p. 38,300. 

Gleba, sub., Sydney, N.S.W., Australia. 

Gteiwits, see Gliwice. 

Glen, .The, beaijtifttl valley and resort in White 
Mountain dist. of New Hampshire, U.S.A. 

Glen Affrio, Inverness, Scot.; drained. E, to 
Moray .B'irth ; hydro-electric scheme. 

Glen Garry, Inverness, Scot, ; used by Berth to 
Inverness rly. on S. approach to Drumoehter 

Glen Inties, hill t„ N.S.W., Australia ; alt. 3,518 
ft.; pastoral and agricultural district ; p .5,462. 
Glen More, Scottish Valley traversed by Cale- 
donian Canal, from Fort WiiHam fo Inverness, 
Glen Roy, Inverness, Spot, ; 15 w. N.B. of Itort 
1 William ; remarkable terraces, remains of series 

Gf Sl3<-CiFi • ■ ■ • 

Glon Spean, Inverness, Scot,; used by -Glasgow to • 
I Fort William rly,- . , 1 

[ Glencoe, 'Argyll, Soot,.;- . S.l. of Ballaohuliah ; 

I scene ofunassac.re of MaoDopalds, 1692. 
f Glendale, t, California, TJ.S.A. ; p. mm -PS, 70S. 

! Glendalough, valley , . Wicklow, Ireland; scenic 
' beauty ; ecclesiastical ruins ; tourists,:. ! -. 
Gte.neig, i?, S.W, Victoria, Australia; length 200 
i m, o 

\ Glenelg, t,„ B. Australia.; on Holdfast Bw* nr. 

; Adelaide. 
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Gieuluee, vil, 'Wigtown, Scot; at Head of Luce Gogo, spt., Saurashtra. India; on G, .of Cambay. 

Bay; p. 800, • Gogra, sacred B., India ; rising in: Tibet, trib. of 

Glenolden, bor., Penns.. U.S.A. ; surgical insfcru- Ganges; length. 600 ni. « 

incuts ; p. (1950 ) 0,430. Goainia, cap., Uoias State, Brazil : p. !/$28. 

Gisnora, t„ Brit. Columbia, Canada: on E. Goais, gt„ Central Brazil ; mountainous. forested ; 

Stildne stock raising i tobacco : gold, diamonds ; cap. 

Glens Palls, N.Y.. U.S.A.; on Hudson E. ; Goiunia, oirVermelho E.;,a. 240,334 sq. m.; 
lime kilns and many mnfs.; lumber, paper; p. (1947) 961,57?. • •• ’ 

p. (1950) 1,9 ,610. ;L - u)' : ■ . Golborne, t„ urb, fast., Lancs, Eng. ; p. (1951) 

Gienside, i„ S. E. Pem)3., U.S.A. : mnfs. rubber and 16,876. • ■ ■ • . . •• ■ ■ • • 

wood products ; paints, toys: p. (1950) '0,654, Golconda, fort and: Tinned c., nr. Hyderabad, b. 
Glittertind, min., Opiand co., S, Norway ; highest India: famous for diamonds in former days and 

peak in Scandinavia ; alt. 8,140 ft. mausoleums of ancient kings. 

Gliwice (former Gleiwitz), c„ Upper Silesia, Gold Coast, liril. col., W. Africa ; inc. protectorate 
Poland: nr. .Katowice: coal, ironwks., glass; of Ashanti and the N. Terr., also the trusted- 
p. (1940) 92,980. ship terr. of Togoland ; agr. : cocoa, pahn-oil. 

Globe, Ariz., U.S.A. : copper, manganese, gold, groundnuts: mahogany; manganese, gold, 

silver, vanadium, tungsten mining; p. (1050) diamonds; cap. Accra; total a. 91,843 sq. m, ; 

6 419. p. (1948) 4,098,276 (inc. 6,773 non-Africans). 

Giogdw (Glogau), Poland ; on It. Odra: wool Golden, c., Colorado, U.S.A.; nr. Denver ; p. 

market; p .4.910, ■ (1950) 5.235. 

Olommen JR., Norway : largest Norwegian E., Golden Gate, entrance of Bay of San Francisco, 
flows S. in Skaggerak. California, U.S.A. ; famed Golden Gate Bridge, 

Glossa, G. (see ’GjiuhSze3, 0.), strait, Otranto, opened 1937. 

Albania. Golden Horn, peninsula on the Bosporus, forming 

Gloasop, mkt. mien. I of.. Derby, ling. ; at W. the harbour of Istanbul, 
foot of Pennines. 12 m. S.E. of Manchester; Golden Vale, dist., Limerick, Tipperary, Ireland; 
cotton ami woollen mnfs. ; p. (1951) 18,014. lies between Slieve Bloom Mtns. and Galtee 
Gloucester, eo„ W. of Eng. ; fertile valleys. Cots- Mtns., drained W. to Shannon and E. to Suir; 

wold Hills; dairying, cheese, - sheep, coal rich farming area, beef and dairy cattle, pigs, 

machinery, textiles, glass, broadcloth; a. Goldingen, t., Latvia. U.S.S.R. ; on R. WIndau. 
1,257 sq. m. ; p. (1951) 938,618. ..Goldsboro, t.. N, Carolina, U.S.A. : on Neuse It. : 

Gloucester, eatb. c„ co. bar., on E. Severn; cotton, tobacco; p, (1950) 31454, 
engineering, matches ; p. (1951) (77, 268. Golspie, sm. fishing pt„ E. coast, Sutherland, Scot. 

Gloucester, t„ Mass., U.S.A, ; Ashing; granite; Gomal Pass, from Afghanistan to W. Punjab, 
p.- (1950) 86,167. Pakistan, over Sulaiman mtns. 

Gloversville, c., N.Y.. U.S.A, ; gloves: p, (1950) Gomel, f., Byelorussia, U.S.S.E. ; on It. Sozli; 

33,684. grain and timber trade : p. (1939) 1.44,169. 

Glubczyce (former German Leobschiitz), t. Upper Gomera, I., Canaries; 13 m. S.W. Tenerife ; cap. 

Silesia, Poland : p. 8,000. - San Sebastian. 

Gliickstadt, pi.. VI. -'.Germany; on It. Elbe, nr. Gometray I., Hebrides, included In co. Argyll, 

: Hamburg ; p. 9,300, Scot,.: Ashing, stn. and harbour. 

Glyder Fach , •min., Caernarvonsh., N. Wales; Gonaives, spt. Haiti, W. Indies ; on W. coast; p. 

alt. 3.202 ft. 21.000 . 

Glyder Fawr, min., Caernarvonsh., 1ST. Wales ; alt. Gondal, t., Sauraahtra, India ; p. 267,048. 

3,279 ft. ■■■'■'•. Gondar, t.. Amhara prov., Ethiopia: p .22,000. 

Glyneorrwg, dist., Glamorgan. Wales; 4 in. Gonzaga, (., Mantua, N. Italy ; p .9,990, 

N. of Maesteg : coal, iron; p; (1051 ) 93136. Good Hope, t.i N.W. Terr., Canada; on- 'Mae* 
Gmiind, l„ Austria, on Czechoslovakian border. kenzie It. 

Gmiind, {.. W. Germany ; on R. Enz, nr. Stutt* Good Hope, C. of, see 0. of Good Hope, 
gart; jewellery and silver work, wood-carving ; Goodenough. Bay, inlet, N. coast of Papua. New 
p, 30,748, Guinea, E. Indies. 

Gniezno (Gnesen), mftg. t,, Poland: E. of Poznan; Goodwick, see Fishguard and Goodwick. 

cath. ; linen ; p. 30,892. Goodwin Sands, dafiaermti sandbanks off E. coast, 

G8a, Portuguese terr,, W. coast, India: mills ; of Kent. Eng. ; shielding the Down roadstead, 
forest; copra coconuts, spices, manganese; Goole, t., mun. bor., W.B. Yorks, Eng. : at con- 
cap. Nova Goa: a. about 1,537 sq. m.j p. fluence of Its. Don and Ouse; iron, sblp- 
(1040) 624,177. building; p, (1951) 19,227. 

Goajiia, peninsula on G. of Maracaibo, N. coast of Goose Bay, t., Labrador, Canada ; on Hamilton E. 
S. America ; crossed by boundary of Venezuela Goppingen, t„ W. Germany; between Ulm and 
and Colombia. - Stuttgart: textiles, leather, machinery; p. 
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Gorsetaon, ml., Glamorgan, B. Wales; nr, , 
jLoughonr estuary. 4 ra. N.W. of Swansea; 
steel-works, zinc refineries. 

Oort, raral diet., -Galway. Ireland ; p. <1946 ) ,9,574. 
GSrz, cap. of Oorlzia prov,. Italy; silks, cotton, 
leather, pottery ; p. 46,840. 

GSscheucn, rib. Switzerland ; at end of St, 
Gotthard tunnel. 

Gosford, t., N.S.W., Australia; SO m. N. of 

• Sydney: ■■p.' 4,413: . 

Gosforth, t„ urb. did., sub. to 'Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. Eng. ; coal ; p. (1951) 24,424. 

Goshen, c., Indiana, U.S.A. ; p. (1950) 13,003. 
Goslar, t„ W. Germany,; . at foot of Harz Mtns. : 

silver, copper, lead ; p, 27,000. :’r : v 

Gosport, mm, bar., spt.. Naval depot; Hants, Eng. ; 
W. side of Portsmouth harbour.; p. (1951) 
58,243. : : . r.f V 

Gossau, t., St. Gallen, Switzerland; embroidery, 
lace; p. 7,014, 

Gota, It., Sweden ; flows from L. Vitaern to the 
Kattegat ; also canal connecting L. Vii.nflrn 
with the Baltic; the G. Canal provides a 
popular tourist trip from Stockholm to Gdte- 
borg. 

Goteborg and Bohns, prov., Sweden ; on eat. of 
Kattegat; a. 1,989 sq, m. ; p. 11948) 534,840. 
GSteborg c., cap., Gotelx)rg and Bohus. Sweden: 
at mouth of It. Gota ; second city in Sweden for 
commerce and industry; p. (1948) 387,474. 
Gotha, c., Thuringia. E« Germany ; , toys, sugar ; 
p. about 50,000. 

Gotland I„ fertile Swedish I, .to the Baltic.; cap. 

Visby; a. 1,225. sq. m.;‘ p. (1948) 58,696.- 
Gotland, prov;, 8. Sweden ; a. 85,788 sa. to; : p. 

(1948) 2,750,000. : \ 

Gottesberg, t„ S;W. Poland ; coal, rnnfg. : assigned 
to Poland at Potsdam conference ; p. 8,000. 
Gottingen, t„ W. Germany ; . unto.;, scientific 
instruments, textiles, chemicals; p. 51,300. 
Gouda, f.,: Netherlands; on It, Ysse! 11 m. from 
Rotterdam; famous for Its cheese; p. (1948). 
37.610. 

Gough Is., Atlantic Ocean dependency of St. 

Helena. . 

Goulburn, N.S.W., Australia: commands route, 
across Gt. Dividing Range; in agr. diafc, 134 
m. W. of Sydney: nmls. ; p. (1947) 16.029. 
Goulburn R., Victoria, Australia. 

Oourock, burgh, Renfrew, Scot, : on Firth of 
Clyde, 2 m. W, of Greenock : p. (1951) 9,107. 
Gouvemenr, f„ N-. N.Y., U.S.A.-; mines tale, 
dead, zinc: mnfs. wood pulp, silk: p. (1950) 
4,916. . 

Govan, par,, Lanark, Scot. ; on the Clyde, adjoin- i 
tag Glasgow'; shipbuilding; p. (1951) 312, 8ll,\ 
Governor’s I., fort, Boston Harbour ; also fortfd. 

islet, iu harbour of New York, U.S.A, j 

Gower, peninsula, W. Glamorgan, Wales. 
Gowerton, vil., Glamorgan, S.. Wales; S. cst. of 
Loughour estuary, 4 m. W. of Swansea; new ! 
steel-works. ;..■■■■; . • ! 

Gowrie, Cars® of, fertile tract; N. side. Firth of 
. Tay, Scot. ; includes Dundee, Kinnoul, Perth;- i 
Goya, t.. Argentina ; , on It. Parana, ; cattle; p. 

• 22,089. 

■ Goyanna, commercial l . , Brazil ; 40 m. N. of Recife, 
Gozo, Br. I. in Mediterranean, nr. Malta; the 
ano. Gaul os; surrounded by perpendicular 
cliffs ; a. 28 sa. m. : p, 27,812. 

Graafi-Retoefc, (., C. of Good Hope, S. Africa; 

fruit growing, wool ; p. 13,914. 

Gradosa, I., Azores group, N.W. of Terceira. 
Grade, commune, ; Otoedo, ; N.W. . Spain; iron 
foundries; p. 17,318. 

Grafton, l„ N.K.W.. Australis; on Clarence E. ; 

p. (194.7) 12.025. ... 

Graham, L, N, Texas, U.S.A..; oil refining, flour 
milling ; p. U K>9) 6*,7 

Graham L, the largest of the Queen Charlotte 
group in the Pacific ; oS coast of Brit. Columbia. 
Graham Land, , Falkland Is. Dependencies, 
Antarctica; mountainous, icebound; dis- 
covered 1832, 

Grahamstown, f„ 0. of. Good Hope, S. Africa ; 

N.E. of Port Elizalieth ; p. (1940) 22,836. ■ 

Graian Alps, mtns. between Savoy and Piedmont ; 

highest point Gam Paradiso ; alt, 13.820 ft. 
Grain Coast, general name formerly applied to cat. 
of Liberia, W. Africa ; “ grain ” refers to 

pepper, apices, etc. 

Grammiehele, (., E. Sicily, Italy : 23 m. S.W. of 
Catania; marble: p. 14,014, 
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Grammonf, t., H. Handera, Belgium; nr. Ghent, 
on Dander R.; mftg. 

Grampians, highest mtns. of Scot. ; highest point 
Ben Nevis : alt. 4,498 ft. ; includes Cairngorms . 
high granitic mtns. 

Gran, se.e Esztargom. . ■ ■ 

Granada, prov., S. Spain; traversed by Sierra 
Nevada; wheat, olives, textiles, liqueurs, 
paper; a. 4,838 ?q. m. ; p. (1949) 814,286. 
Granada, ancient c„ Granada, S. St ain ; at foot of 
Sierra Nevada; formerly cap. of the Moorish 
Kingdom of G„ now cap. of fertile maritime 
prov,; famous 14th-century Alhambra; p. 

. (1949) 174,663. 

Granada, e., Nicaragua, Central America; gold- 
■ wire-drawing industry ; p, 38,918. 

Granby, (., Quebec, Canada; on Yamaska R. ; 

sawmills, leather ; p. 14.197... ■ 

Gran Chaco, extensive dial., N, Argentina and 
Paraguay; flat with large areas of forest; 
quebracho. 

Grand Bank, submarine plateau, extending S.K. 
from Newfoundland, Canada ; a. 600,000 (to. 
m.; important cod fisheries. - 

Grand Bassam, spt.. Ivory Cat., Fr, W. Africa ; 

exports bananas, palm-kernels; p. 5,743. 

Grand Bahama, one of the Bahama Is., W. Indies 
P. 2.333. 

Grand Canal, canal. N. China: abfc. 1,000 m. long 
from Tientsin to . Hangchow, ; built between 
, a.d. 005-18 and a.i>.. 1232-92; now silted up 
and coast or rail transport more impfc. 

Grand Canal, main water thoroughfare through 
Venice, Italy. 

Grand Canary, I.. Canaries ; cap, Las- Palmas, . 
Grand Canyon, Arizona, U.S.A. ; narrow gorge, 
3,000 ft. to over 5.000 ft. deep of Colorado E.-rf 
Grand Cayman I., Brit. W. Indies; a. 85 sa. m.; 

coconuts ; cap. Georgetown. 

Grand Chartreuse, La, monastery, Is&re, France ; 
15 m« N. of Grenoble, France; famous for its. 
liqueur. 

Grand Comhin, min. in the Alps, N. of Aosta, 
Italy : alt. 10,141 ft. 

Grand Coulee Dam, Wash., U.S.A,; across R. 
Columbia 110 m. below : Spokane; world’s 
largest dam; reservoir formed 151 to. long, 
a. 130 sq. m. supplies irrigation waiter to 1900 
m. m. between Its. Columbia and Snake; 
hydro-electric power station when complete will 
generate 2,700,000 h.p. 

Grand Forks, t„ Brit. Columbia. Canada; saw- 
mills, copper and gold ameitniR : p .1,253. 
Grand Forks, t„ N. Dakota, U.S.A.; on Red R. ; 

in wheat region ; p. (1950) 26,836. 

Grand Island, c... Nebraska, U.S.A. ; cattle and 
grain tr. ; p, (1950) 22J682, .< ■ 

Grand Junction, A, Colorado, U.S.A.; p. (I960) 
14,504. 

Grand Lake, largest L., Newfoundland; a. about 
200 sa. m. 

Grand Lahon, f . , Ivory C»t., Fr. W. Africa ; p, 1,000. 
Grand’ MOre, (.. Quebec, Canada; pulp and paper 
mills ; p, (19411 8,608. 

.Grand Rapids, (., Mich., U.S.A,; on Grand R. ; 

fruit, flour, iron and steel; p, (1950) 1 7.6,515, ■ ■■•. 
Grand R., Mich., U.S.A. ; enters L. .Mioh. at 
Grand Haven, navigable to Grand Rapids; 
length 250 m. • 

Grand R., W. , Colorado and E. Utah, U.S.A.; 

trib, of the Colorado B. ; length 36o m. 

Grand Turk I., seat of government, Turks and 
Caicos Is. ; p, 1,603. 

Grand Prairie, sec Black Prairie. 

Grande Prairie, t„ Alberta. Canada ; wheat ; p. 

2,267. 

Grange, urb. dial., N. Lancs., Eng. ■ on N. cat. 
of Morecarabe Bay; sm. summer resorts ». 
(1951) 3,070, 

Grangemouth, burgh , Stirling, Scot.; on F. of 
Forth, 20 m. W. of Leith ; shipbuilding, irou ; 
p. (1951) 15,305. . . , 

Grangesborg, (., Kopparberg Co.., Sweden;: on S, 
fringe of Scandmavian mtns,; inapt, deposits 
iron ore. 

Granite City, IH.. U.S.A. p. 28,000. , 

Grar. Sasso d ’Italia, rmoed timeaipne highlands, 
Abruszi, Central Italy : highest ■ part of. 
Apennines, Monte Corno ait. 0,584, ft, ; winter 
I sports centre, Aauila. , - 

i Grantham, (., mm. hot.. Lincoln, ling. ; on 
I Witham R. ; tanning, agr. machinery ; », (1951) 
l ' 23,405,1 ■ • ; 
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plateau of S. America; 90 rn. long: a. over 
. SJB. 2,000 sq. m. : ait. 4.218 ft. ; receives Hear. 
Jordan and Beaver Its. ; no outlet, 
cap. Great Sandy Desert, N. part. W. Australia. 

Great Slave Lake, N.W. Terr,, Canada: length 
300 m. : greatest breadth 50 m„ outlet Mac- 
lerles ; kenzie It. 

Great Slave R., Canada, flowing between L. 
Athabaska and the Great Slave L. 
insula, Great Smoky Mtns., Tenrt., U.S.A. : with Bine 
Ridge Mtns. form E. zone of Appalachian Wtn, 
on S. system; rise to alt. over 6,000 ft.; largely 
pping, preserved as National Park. 

Great Yarmouth, see Yarmouth, Great. 

5. Greater Antilles Is., W. Indies. 

•S.A. : Greece, kingdom, S. part of Balkan Peninsula, 
bounded on N. by Albania, Jugoslavia and 
m the Bulgaria, on W, and S, by the Mediterranean, 
g; p. and on the E. by the iEgean Sea, and including 
islands in the Mediterranean, J&ean. and 
Ml and ; Ionian Leas ; cap. Athens ; agr. : cereals, 
tobacco, currants, vines, fruit: sheep, . goats, 
cattle ; minerals, iron, lead, magnesite, ignite : 
mnfs. : olive oil, wine, textiles, chemicals ; a. 
ft. 51,182 sq. in. ; p. (estd. 1047) 7,G05,Q00. 

;ralia : Greeley, f„ Colorado, U.S.A. ; nr. Denver, site of 
.Now ; st. college of education; lumber, flour; p, 
water (1950) 20,334. 

les, in Green Bay, t„ Wisconsin, U.S.A. ; trade in timber, 
in S., flour, etc., paper, coal : p. (1950) 53,733. 

’0,000 Greencastle, t., Londonderry, N. Ireland : on Loch 
Boyle. 

tralial Greenfield, i„ Mass., U.S.A. ; p. (1950) 15,075. 
in. Greenford, tub. of London, W. Middx., Eng. 

B. cst. GreBnhithe, Thames -side, nr. Hartford, Kent, 
from Eng. • 

Greenland, I., between Arctic Ocean and Baffin 
mmer Bay; lofty ice-capped Plateau; peopled by 
coastal settlements of Eskimos; whale oil, 
n the seal skins ; U.S. base (under sovereignty of 
'.S.A., . Denmark since 1041): cap. Godthaab; a. 

, Gal., 840,000 sq. m., of which 708,000 sq. in. are - 
centre under a permanent ice-cap : p. (1945) 21,412. 
much Greenlaw, i„ Berwick. Scot. 

Green Mtns., Vermont seetlon of Appalachian 
N.W. mtns.; highest peak, alt. 4,430 ft. 

00 sq. Greenock, burgh, Renfrew, Scot. ; on S. shore of 
ieuzie Firth of Clyde, 20 m. W. of Glasgow : ship- 
building and sugar-reflnlng; p, (Iftfil) 76,209, 
from Greenore, cape , Louth, Ireland : separating 
Dundalk Bay from Carliugford. Lough. 

Vales, Green R,, fcrib. of Grand It., Utah, U.S.A. ; length 
750 m. 

rate: Greensboro’, i., N. Carolina, U.S.A.; cotton, 
,iu tobacco >i t i ( 74 C- 
i. cat. Gmensburg, t., Penns., U.S.A. ; iron and glass 
n Mt. . factories: P. (1950) 16,923, 
is, on .Greenville, t, Mississippi, U.S.A,; on Mississippi 
ales. K.; cotton trade; <19">0) 29,93d, 

rill.: Greenville, t, 8. Carolina, U.S.A. ; in the cotton 
lling; belt; x>. (1950) 5S,1S1.- 

Greenville u\ . L; cotton, rayon, ship- 
ping; p. (1950) 14,727. 

in N. Greenwich, metropolitan her,, London, i Eng. ; on 
W. of 8. bank of K. Thames ; famous for its Hospital, 
depth Observatory (now moved to Hnmtmonceux), 
and R.N, College , > id llonnll 

2,949 calmtlated Greenwich meridian either E. or W. if 
p. (1951) 31,422. ■ 

Greenwood, t„ Mississippi, U.S.A.; p. (1950) 

5 m. • ■ 15,051. . 

ineer- Greenwood, t„ S. Carolina. U.S.A.: p, (1950) 
i3, <m. . . 

West Greifswald, c., Mecklenburg', Germany; tmiv.i 
' p ,37,300, ■ • 

frica; iGreiz, t„ Thuringia, Germany ; fabrics. • dyeing, - 
-tanning; p. 39,000. ■ 

erior, Grenaa, t„ Handers, Jutland, Denmark, 

) or 5 Grenada, r . i i W, Indie ; < ip, St Jeorgc s; 
reals, seat of govt, of the Windward Is. ; fruit, cocoa, 
spices; a. 133 sq.m.; p. (1946 ) 72,055. 
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Gwent, Plain of (Vale of Glamorgan), lowland dht, 
Glamorgan, S. Wales : lies S. of moorland of S. 
Wales Coalfield, extends E, into Monmouth ; 
fertile soils ; .mixed farming except in industl.i 
areas of Cardiff. Barry. 

Gyjnpie, t„ Queensland,- Australia; on Mary ®., 
106 in. from Brisbane ; former goldfield; now 
dairying and pastoral district, with extensive 
banana plantations; p. (1047) 8,413. 

Gyor, c., Hungary: at junction of R. Raab with 
arm of II. Danube ; eath. ; horses, textiles ; ji. 
57.130. 

Gytheon, spt., Peleponnese, Greece; on G. of 
Laconia; i>. (1940) 7.S93, 


GUE-HAI . % 

Guerrero, Poei/ic st„ Mexico ; cereals, : cotton, 
coffee, tobacco ; cap. Chilpancingo : eh. port 
Acapulco ; a. 24,885 so, m. ; p. (1940) 733,910. 
Guiana, rettion, S, America; a. 179,000 sq. m.: 

, comprises Brit., Pr., and Neth, Guiana iff.®.). 
Guiana Highland, plateau, S. America; extends 
approx. t>00 m. from E. to W. across S. parts of. 
Venezuela, Brit. Guiana, Suriname. Pr. Guiana ; 
steep Aides, rounded tops approx. 3,000 ft. alt. 
but rises to 8,035 ft. in Mt, Eoraima; chiefly 
composed crystalline rocks rich in minerals. 
Guienne, old French proa,, separated by II. Garonne 
from Gascony, . V wwr' y: Aim-' ;v; Mr it ' 

Guildford, mkt. t., mun. bar., Surrey, Eng. ; 30 m. 
S.W. London ; on gap cut by It. Wey through 
N. Downs ; light industries ; .residtl. : p. (1951) 

47.484. ■ 

Guildford, sub. of Sydney, N.S.W., Australia; 

p, 12,000. . . 

Guimaraes, t„ Mlnbo. Portugal ; vineyards: p. 
11,257, 

Guinea, general name for W. African coastlands 
round the greatest bend of G. of G. from the 
Gambia to the Congo Rs. ItR aus 

Guinea, military dep., Port. W. Africa; between 
,. Senegal and Fr. Guinea, includes archipelagos 
of Bissagos and Bolama : eh. products : rice, 
palm oil, seeds, hides: cap. and ch. spt., 
Bissau; a. 13,948 sq. m, ; p. (1910) 351,089. 
Guinea, Span, col., W. African coast ; includes Is. 
of Fernando Po (a. 800 sq. m„ P. 28,405 ) ; 
Annobon (7 sq. m.). Coreiseo (51 sq.tm.h Little 
Elobey (32 acres), and Gr. Blobey (I sq. m.) ; 
ch. t. Bata ; products: cocoa, coffee, gold, etc. ; 
p ,351.088. 

Guinea, Pr., see Fr. Guinea, 

Guinea Current, ocean current, flows W. to E. 

along Guinea Coast, diverted away from cat. 

. in Bight of Benin by C. Three Points ; relatively 
. warm water. . 

Giiines, t., Havana, Cuba, W. Indies: sugar; p, 
22,609. : . • . 

Guingamp, i, C6tes-du-Hord. N.W. France; on 
R. Trieux, nr. St. Brieuo ; ch. of Notre Came ; 
pilgrim resort;: p. 8,575. 

Guinobatan, municipality, Luzon, Philippine Is. ; 
hemp; lime deposits ; p. 26,419, 

. Guipuzcoa, Basque prove.. Spain ; rafts., minerals, 
agr. ; cap. San Sebastian; a. 728 sq. ru. ; i>. 
(1949) 374,029. 

Guisborough, t., urb. di.il., N.R. Yorks, Eng. ; in 
Cleveland iron-mining dist,, 8 m. S.E. of Middles- 
brough; p. (1951) 8.009. 

Guiranwaia, c„ W. Punjab, Pakistan; N. of. 

Lahore; p. (estd. 1951) 124,000. 

Gujat, t., W. Punjab, Pakistan; on Chenab R. ; 

cotton, brass ware ; p. (1941) 22.000. . 

Gulbarga, t„ W. Hyderabad, India; oil, cotton, 
flour, paint; p. (1941) 41, 083, 

Gull Basin, W. Australia : artesian well basin,, 
Gulfport, Mississippi, U.S.A, ; p. (1050) 
22,659, ■ 

Gull. Stream, current of the Atlantia, issuing from 
Gulf of Mexico by Florida Strait. 

Gull Stream Drift, see North Atlantic Drift, A 
Gummersbach, t„ Rhine prov., Germany ; ..textiles, 
leather ; p. 1 7,338 . 1 

Gumti, R.i trib, of Ganges, India; flows past 
Lucknow. ■ 

Guntur,. i t„ Madras, India ; cotton rafts. ; p. 
(1941) 83,599, 

Gurdaspur, t. E. Punjab, India ; p. 10,000. 

Gurgan (Asterabad), fl, N. . Persia; nr. S.E. end of 
Caspian Sea; carp eta, cotton, rice. . 
Guryev, i.; U.S.S.R. ; on mouth of R. Ural, 
entrance to Caspian Sea ; p. (1939) 57, 095, , 
Gtttersloh, N. Rhine-WestphfUia. W. Germany;; 
nr,. Bielefeld ; silk and cotton industry famous 
for its Pumpernickel (Westphalian rye bread) ; 
p ,32,800. e . 

Guthrie, l„ Oklahoma, U.S.A. ; p, (1950) 10.113. 
Gwadar, Oman terr. on est. of W. Baluchistan; 
t). 15,000. 

Gwalior, dist., Madhya Bharat, India ; a, 20,008 
sq. m. 

Gwaiior, Madhya Bharat, India; situate 76 m, 
S. of Agra in Gwalior dist.; cotton spinning, 
muslin, carpets, cereals, sugar-cane; bauxite; 
p. mil) 132,492. 

Gwatar, spt. on G. of Oman, Persia; by border of 
Pakistan. 

Gweebarra Bay, inlet of the coast of Donegal, 
Ireland. 


Haan, c.. Rhine prov., Germany ; sub. of Solingen ; 

steel, tools, silks, woollens ; p, 10,670. 

Haapsalu, t., Estonia, U.S.S.R, ; p. 10.000. 
Haarlem, i., cap., N. Holland, Netherlands ; 
textiles, printing, . brewiug, bulb growing; 
Franz Hals settled here 1616 ; p. (1043) 158,715. 
Habab, dist., W. coast Red Sea, Ethopia. 

Haahioji, c., Honshu, Japan : weaving, silk-cotton 
mixtures; j>. (1947; 73,494. 

Hackensack, t„ N.J., U.S.A. ; iron foundries, silk, 
jewellery, paper ; p, (1950) 29,219. 
Hackettstown, t„ N.J.. U.S.A. : silk, leather; 

agr. implements ; p. (1950) 3,894. 

Hackney, metropolitan tor,. London, Eng. : com- 
mercial : p. (1951) 171.337. 

Haddington, bumh, cap,, E. Lothian, Scot, ; on R, 
Tyne 16 m. E. of Edinburgh; woollen mnf. ; 
grain mkt,, corn mills : p. (1951) 4,497. 
Haderslev, t., Denmark; gloves, tobacco, iron- 
wks,, tanning ; p. 17,583. 

Hadhramaut, dist, Arabia; E. of Aden Protec- 
torate dist.. Arabia, E. of Aden Protectorate; 
subject to loose British control; fertile 
coastal valley : frankincense, aloes, tobacco, 
shawls, carpets : p. J 50 ,000 (cst.). 

Hadsundv f.. Jutland, Denmark : p. 7,451. 
HainarSjSrdur, t„ S. of Reykjavik, Iceland; p. 
4,598. 

Hagen, t, N. Rhine-Westphalia, Germany ; iron, 
steel, 'textiles, tanning, brewing; p. (1946) 
126.516. 

Hagenau, t„ N, Alsace, France; textiles, porce- 
lain, soap, beer ; p. (.1940 ) 14,000, 

Hagerstown, c„ Maryland, U„S;A. : college for 
women; machinery, furniture, chemicals; i>. 
(1950) 36,250. 

Hagonoy, municipality. Luzon, Philippine Is. ; 

maize, rice, sugar ; v. 29,734, 

Hague, ,C. do La, Cotentin Peninsula, France ; 

French fleet defeated by .British 1692. 

Hague, The, or ’s-Gravenhage or Den Haag, 

S. Holland, Netherlands; seat of the Dutch 
Government: numerous canals, cas.. Palace of 
Peace, art gall; copper, lead and, iron; print-; 
ing, distilling ; p. (1948) 542,073. > : 

Hai, Ho, see, Pai Ho. 

Haifa,. t., spt., Israel; on Bay of Acre at foot of 
1 Mt. G’armel; terminus of oil pipeline; • ; oil 
refining, soap, cement : p. (1946) 150,000. 

Hail, t„ Seid, Saudi Arabia ;; p. over 10,000. 
Hailsham, mkt. t„ rural (list., Sussex, Eng.; 5 m. 
N. of Eastbourne: mats,. rojie and twine ; p. 
(rural dist. 1051! 36.9 in. - ■■ 

Haimen, c.. Kiangsu, China; on N. bank of 
Yangtze-Kiang estuary ; commands channel N. 
of Tsungming I. ; n. (est. 1035) 100.572. 
Hainan, I,, S. coast of China ; ch. t. Kiungchow ; 
densely wooded, camphor, mahogany, rosewood ; 
a. 13,97-1 sq, m. 

Hainaut, prov., Belgium, adjoining N.E. border 
of France; induml. ami u:, . coal and iron 
miues; a 1,1 r )47) 1 ii.OUO. 

Hamburg, t.. Austria; on B. Danube; tobacco ; 

Roman remains; p. 7,545. 

Haine, R., Belgium, and Nord, France; trib, of 
; R Scheldt, ii Is t a 
Haiphong, t.. ch. port, TongWng, Viet-Nam, Indo- 
Chtna ; thriving tr, ; cotton, thread, soap ; p. 
65,413. 

Haiti, 1., see Hispaniola. 

Haiti,. rep, .(the ‘‘Black Republic"), W. Indies; 
consists of W, portioc of .1 )i'H spaniola; cap. 
Port au Prince ;. language French ; ch. pro- 
ducts: coffee, cocoa, cotton, sisal, tobacco, 

; ■ bananas; a, 19,204 sq, m. ; p. ( 1936 ) about 
3,600,000, excl. 2,000 wliite foreign residents. 
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hak-hap ........ 

KakSxi, i. S.E., Turkey: p. 5,1-15. 

Hakodate, apt.. Hokkaido, Japan; fishing centre, 
“sulphur, dried flsli. timber: i>. (1047) 211,4-11. 
Hal, L, central Belgium:? flax,;, p. 17,408. " 

Kateerstadt, t., Saxony. Germany ; sugar, cigars, 
paper ; P- 57,000. 

Hidden, (., S.E. corner of Ivor way ; wood-pulp, 
paper ; P. 0.368. 

Hale, wb. itlst, Cheshire, Erie, ; 2 in. b. or Altrinc- 
ham; P. (1051 > 7 2,155. 

Halesowen, industl. t., mm. bar., S.w. of Birming- 
ham, Worcester, Eng. ; agr. implements, nails : 
p. (1951) 30, m. 

Halesworth, t., urb. <hsf., E. Suffolk, Eng. ; on R. 
Blythe, 7 m, 8. of Boeelea; farming, corn mills, 
malting; i>. (1951) 2.154, 

Haliayu, t., Anglo- Egyptian Sudan ; nr. Khartoum. 
Halicz, i., S.W. Ukraine, U.S.S.U. ; p, 4,335. 
Halifax, apt., cap., Nuva Scotia, Canada ; gr. 
trade ; naval stu. and dockyard, open in winter ; 
machinery. iron foundries, boots and shoes; 
p. (1941) 70,483, 

Halifax, f., co. bar., W.B.. Yorks, Eng. ; in valley 
of Jv. (Adder, 7 m. S. W. of Bradford ; carpets, 
woollens, iron, chemicals; p. (1951) 08,376. 
Hall, t., Wtirteinberg, Germany; salt mines; p. 
15,163. 

Hall Pen., S.E. Baflin Land, Canada: between 
Cumberland Sound and Frobisher .Bay. 
HaUamshire, S„ dist.. W.R. Yorks, Eng. ; includ- 
ing Sheffield and Ecclestteld. 

Hallaml, co., Sweden; a. 1,001 sq. m. ; p. (1943) 
138,066. 

Haile, t„ Saxony, Germany : on R, Snale ; univ, : 

glass, sugar, starch ; p. 230.000. 

Halieia, t„ Salzburg, Austria; on Austro-German 
frontier, 13 m. S. of Sulzliurg ; hunt, salt-mines. 
Halliwell, {., Lancs, Eng. ; nr. Bolton ; cotton 
goods. 

Ballstatt, rril., Upper Austria ; early Iron Age 
culture type site. 

Haliuin, frontier industl. t., Nord, France ; on R. 
hi B. 

Halmahera, I., Indonesia: mountainous, active 
volcanoes, tropical forests; spices, pearl 
fisheries ; .grows sago and rice ; a. 0,648 so. m. 
Halmstad, spt, Kattegat. Sweden; cloth, jute, 
and paper factories; salmon fishing, granite, 
timber; p, (1948) 33,418. 

Hals, t„ Jutland, .Denmark ; on lain Fjord ; p. 

3, fill • . . .. , . 

Hiilsinghorg, see Helsinghorg, 

Halstead, t., urb. dist., Essex, Eng. ; on It. Colne, 
12 m. N.W. of Colchester ; stone-ware, fanning ; 
p. (1951) 3,005. 

Haitwhistie, mkt. t„ rural dist, Northumberland, 
Eng, ; on It. Tyne ; coal, baize ; p, (rural dist. 
1951) 7,487. 

Ham, f„ Somme dep., N. France ; on R. Sonune, 
nr. Amiens ; old castle ; p, 2,793. 

Hama, e.. Upper Syria; on R. Orontes; the 
ancient Hamath, cap. of a kingdom in times of 
Kings Dai id and Solomon: p. (1949) 71,301. 
Hamadan, c., Persia; the ancient Ecbatana; 

■ 'rpet mnftg, ; sheliac ; p. (19 42) 10-1,000. 
Hamamatsu, f.. S. Honshu. Japan : on cat. plain 
00 m. S.E. of Nagoya ; centre of iinpt. cotton- 
mftg. region ; textiles, dyeing, musical instru- 
ments; p. (1940) 166,346. 

Haiaar, i„ Norway; on L, Mjosa; p. (1946) 
10.177. 

Hamburg, Land, W. Germany ; cap. Hamburg ; 

a, 200 sq. m. ; ». (104(1) 1,424,136. 

Hamburg, or. spt., industl. and commercial t.. land 
Hamburg, W. Germany; astride It. Ell)®, 35 m. 
upstream from N. Sea; handies vast trade, 
inch liner traffic and barge traffic down Elbe 
from Saxony and ■ Bohemia (Czechoslovakia), 
also much transhipment of goods; imports, 
fuel, raw materials for industries, foodstuffs; 
exports, textiles, leather goods, chemicals, 
light-engineering products; industries, ship- 
building, food processing, leather, brewing ; 
P. (1946) 1,403,300. 

Hamburg, f., N.Y., U.S.A. ; optical goods; mkt. 

gardening; p, (1950) 6,938. 

Hamburg, bor., 8.E. Reims,, U.S.A. 5 coal, mnfa. ; 
P. (1950) 3,805. 

Harae (Taraslehus), (Up., Finland; a. 7,118 so. 
m. : p, (1940) 420,438. 

Hamelin, old industl. t., Hanover, Germany : on 
It. Weser; sugar-rettning. paper; legend of 
“ The Pied Piper ” ; p, 32,000 , 


Hamilton, cap, Bermudas (on largest I.) ; p. 
(1948) 3,275. 

Hamilton, t, W. Victoria, Australia; p. (19-17) 
i 7,180. 

Hamilton, c., Ontario. Canada ; at W. end of L. 

Ontario; many mnfs. ; p. (1941) 166,337. 
Hamilton, i„ New Zealand: p. (1918) 31,982. 
Hamilton, buruh, Lanark, Scot, ; in Clyde valley, 
; .10 m. S.E. of Glasgow ; . : cotton . and lace fac- 
tories; p, (1951) 40,173, 

Hamilton, c,» Ohio, U.S.A;; on the-Gr. Maine 1L, 
thriving Industry and tr.: p. (1950) 57,931. 
Hamilton, JR., flows into H. Inlet, coast of 
Labrador, ? •• .Canada ;. magnificent waterfall 
known as Grand 'Fails. 

Hamlet, f„ N.O., U.S.A. ; riy. centre in peach and 
tobacco. growing region: p. (1950) 5.061 . , 
Hamm, t., Germany ; on R. Lippa, nr. Dortmund ; 
rly, marshalling yards, iron industries ; p. 
50,000. 

Hamme, L, E. Flanders, Belgium : rope, linen, and 
lace factories ; p. 16,534. 

Hammerlest, apt., Norway ; p. 2,207. 
Hammersmith, Thames-side metropolitan bar., 
London, Eng. ; industl. and residtl. : p. (1951) 
119,357. 

Hammond, c.. Indiana, U.S.A. ; ironwks., pork 
packing ; p, (1050) 87,594, 

Hammond, t„ La., U.S.A. ; strawberry culture; 
P. (1950) 8,010. 

Hamoaza, estuary of the R. Tamar, Plymouth, 
Eng. 

Hampshire, co.. Eng. : eh. town Southampton ; 
farming ; shipbuilding, . brewing, tanning ; a. 
1,599 sq. m. (Inc. I. of Wight) ; p. (1951) 
1,292,211, 

Hampstead, hilly metropolitan bar., N. London, 
Eng. ; mainly residential : p. G951) 95,073. 
Hampton, Thames-side t, \V. of London, Eug. ; 
Hampton Court Palace in the par. ; Hampton 
Wick is a mile IS, of H. Court. 

Hampton, t„ S.E. Va., U.S.A. ; oldest English 
community in the U.S. ; fishing, oyster and crab 
packing ; p, (1950) 5.066. 

Hamtramck, t., Michigan, U.S.A, ; p. (1950) 43,355. 
Han Kiang, R„ Hupeh, China ; rises in E. edge of 
j Tibet Plateau, flows S.E. between Tsiniing 
1 Shan and Taps. Shan into V angtze-ICiang at 
Hankow ; upper course crosses fertile NancheuK 
valley, length 60 m., width 12 rn. ; lower 
course interrupted by many deep gorges 
especially below Ankang : eh. trib. of Yangtze- 
Kiang, length over 1.000 m. 

Hanau, L, Germany; gold and silver work, 
diamond cutting, brewing, chemicals, paper; 
p. 42,000. 

Hancock, (., Mich., U.S.A.; copper mines; iron 
and brass nmfs. ; p. 5,554. 

Hangchow, c., cap., Chekiang, China; head of 
H. Bay ; former treaty port ; extensive tr. ; 
centre of silk-weaving industry ; p. (estd, 1944) 
606,134. 

Hangesnnd, t.. Rogaland, S. Norway; on S.W. 
coast, 85 m. N. of Stavanger; oh. centre of 
herring ilshery ; canning industry. 

Hango, L, on 8. point, Finland; p. 6,083. 

Hankow, e„ former treat v port., Hui»eh, China ; 
700 m. from mouth of Ynngtze-Kiang ; great tea 
mart, also large trade in opium, raw silk, cotton, 
etc., iron and steel wks„ textiles, flour; p. 
(estd. 1948 ) 749,042. 

Haniey, industl. t. (now included in eo. bor, of 
Stoke-on-Trent), Staffs, Eng. ; pottery, ehina. 
Hannibal, c„ Missouri, U.S.A. ; on JR. Mississippi ; 

timber and waggon building: p. (1950) 20,444, 
Hanoi, e., cap., Tongkhig, Yiet-Nam, Ihdo-Ctflna ; 
ancient '* Ke-Sho ” or “ great market “ on the 
Red It . ; transformed from old Aunamese fort 
to modern commercial centre; cotton, silks, 
tobacco, pottery ; p. 132,145. 

Hanover, L, Germany; industl, and commercial 
t. W. of Brunswick; hardware, chemicals, 
machinery : p. (1948) 354,055. 

Hanover, bor,, Penns., U.S.A. ; mnfs. shoes, lute, 
wire doth : p. U05Oj U,048, 

Han well, t, Middx., Eng.; on R. Brent, 10 m- 
W. of I,oudon ; mental home. 

Hanyang, industl. c., China ; opp, Hankow, on 
Yangtze-kiang; p. (estd, 1084) 137,247, 
Haparanda, spl., N. Sweden ; exports tar, timber, 
and products of the Lapps; p, 2,051. 

Hapur, L, \V. Uttar Pradesh, India ; tr, in sugar, 
timber, cotton, brassware; p. (1941) 26,116. 
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Harar, cap., Harar prov., Ethiopia; hides and. 
skins, ivory, cattle ; p. approx. So, 000. 

Harbin (Finkiang), t„ Mancb., China ; former 
.treaty port; rly. junction, soya- beans, flour, 
tanning, distilling ; p. lestd. 1947) 760,000. 

Harbour Grace, pt, Conception Bay, New- 
foundland, Canada ; p, 2,063. 

Harburg, 1 sj?i„ Hanover, Germany ; on El (Elbe, 
nr. Hamburg; linseed-crushing, india-rubber 
industry, etc. fir- 

Hardanger Fjord, W. coast Norway; length 75 
miles, r-i C'j'ci .C i y:;-' ;! ■/ 

Hardt Mtns., W. Germany ; northward continua- 
tion of Vosges on W. of Khine rift yaHey: 
formerly forested, now largely cleared for 
pasture ; highest points reach just over 2,000 ft. 

Hard war, f., Uttar Pradesh, India ; on R. Ganges ; 
great annual fair and pilgrimage ; p. 33,287. 

Harelbeke, t. , N.W. Belgium ; tobacco ; p. 1 0,446. 

Harfleur, i„ apt., Calvados, France; potteries, 
distilling, chemicals ; p. 3,080. 

Hari-Rud, it., N. Afghanistan and Persia; the 
ancient “ Arlus ” ; length 050 in. 

Harlech, fe, Merioneth, Wales ; on Cardigan Bay. 
10 m. N. of Barmouth ; famous oas. ; farming. 

Harlen, It., N.Y.-, U.S.A.; and Spuyten Buyvil 
Creek together form a waterway about 8 m. in 
length, which extends from the East E. to the 

: Hudson R., and separates the boroughs of Man- 
hattan and Bronx. 

Harlingen, spL, Friesland, Netherlands: mar- 
garine, mixed farming, fish ; p. 10,400. 

Harlow, t., Essex, Hertfordshire, Eng. ; in valley 
of E. Stort, 22 m.. N.E. of London ;■ one of 
“ New Towns ” constituted 1040 ; spreads SAV. 
from nucleus of old mkt. t. of Harlow ; light 
industries; p. {1951) 5,523. 

HarnOsand, t, Sweden; on G. of Bothnia; saw- 
mills. snip; p. (1948) 18,316. 

••Harpenden, t, urb. did., Herts, Eng. ; in Ohtlfcarn 
Hills, 5 ni. N. of St. Albans; Rothamsted agr. 
experimental station; fanning, brewing, 

.. bricks; hate.: p. (1951) 14,236. ■ 

Harriagay, residtl. sub., London, Middx,, Eng. 

Karris, par., Lewis I., Outer Hebrides, Scot. ; inc. 
several sm. islets; famous 1 for tweeds, fishing; 

, p. 4,467. 

Harrisburg, c„ cap., Penns., U.S.A. : iron, steel 
factories, machinery, cigarettes, cotton goods ; 
p. (1950) 89,544. 

Harrisburg), t. 111., U.S.A. : p. (1950) 10,999. 

Harrison or East Newark, industl. t.. New Jersey, 
U.S.A. ; P. (1950) 18,490. 

Harrogate, t„ mm. bar., spa, W.R. Yorks, Eng. : 
in valley of R. Nidd, 14 m. N. of Leeds; 
numerous chalybeate springs ; p. (1951) 50,434. 

Harrow,, urb. (list,, Middx, Eng.; . 12 m. N.W. ot 
London; famous Public School; p. (1951) 
219,463. 

Harsova, f.. Romania; on R. Danube, N. of 
Cernovada; p, 3,762. 

Harstad, ch. t., Lofoten Is., N.W. Norway; p, 
4,283. 

Start Fells, m£»„ between Peebles and Biimfi'ies,, 
Scot. ; alt. 2,851 ft. 

Hartebeestpoort Bam, Transvaal. Union of S. 
Africa: o»E. Crocodile (Limpopo), 25 in. W. of 

■ Pretoria ; supplies water for cultivation, under 
irrigation, of cotton, maize, tobacco. 

Hartford, cap.. Conn,, U.S.A. ; large commercial 
centre, seat of Trinity College; small arms, 
typewriters, ' -'electrical machinery* p. (1950) 
177,397. 

Hartford City, Indiana, U.S.A,: p. (1950) 7,853. 

Hartland Point, on Barnstaple Bay, N. Devon, 
Eng, 

Hartlepool, apt., nun. bar., Durham, Eng. ; on E. 
cst., 2 m. N. of. W. Hartlepool; p. (1951) 
17,217. 

Hartlepool, W., apt.,- co. bar., Durham, Eng. ; on 
E. cst., 3 m. N. of estuary of R, Tees ; iron 
industries, -shipbuilding, light industries ; p. 
(1951) 72,597. 

Hartsvilie, t., S. C., U.S.A.; cotton, rayon, silk 
textiles ; p. (1950) 5,638. 

Harvey, t„ N.E. 111., U.S.A.: rolling stock, diesel 
engines, heavy machinery; p. (1950) 20,688. 

Harwell, vil., Berkshire. Eng. ; 1 2 m. S. of Oxford ; 
first atomic pile built in England, 

Harwich, spi., mm. bor„ Essex, Eng. : on S. cst-. of 
estuary of U. Stour; packet stn, for Belgium, 
Netherlands, Denmark : docks, cement works, 
fertilisers, fisheries ; p. (1951) 13,488. 
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Harr Mtns., range in Hanover and Brunswick, 
Germany; highest peak the Brocken; forested 
[ slopes rich in minerals; length 57 in. 1 
Hasiemere, mbt.t., urb. dist., Surrey, Eng. ; 13 b«. 

SAV. of Guildford, on hills of Hindhead and 
I Blackdown ; residtl. ; p. (1951) 11,992. 
Haslihgden, f„ mm. bar Lanes, Eng. : on Rossen- 
dale Fells, 3 m. S. of Accrington ; cotton and 
engineering wks. ; p. ( 1051) 14,505 . 

Hasselt, t, prov. Limbourgi Belgium; gin dis- 
tilleries ; p. Urt r 21 , 129. 

Hastings, t., co. bar,, E-. Sussex, Eng.; on S. cst., 
midway between- Beachy Head and Dungeuess ; 
seaside- resort; : one of the. Cinque Ports; ; ‘j». 
(1951) 65,506. - - ■■■:■' '■■■ 

Hastings, t„ Michigan, U.S.A, ; P. (1950 ) 6,096, 
Hastings, A, Minnesota, U.S.A. ; p. (1950) 6,560. 
Hastings, L, NX, New Zealand ; on Mawkes Bay, 
nr. Napier; p. (104S5 14,600. 

Hastings, t„ Nebraska, U.S.A, ; p. (I960) 20,211. 
Hastings-on-Hudson, t, N.Y., U.8.A. ; residtl. ; 

mnfs. copper, chemicals ; p. (1950) 7,565. 

Hatay (formerly Sanjak of Alexandrefcta), ceded to 
Turkey by Prance 1939 ; p, ( 1946) 273,300, 
Hatfield, rural dist,, Herts, Eng; ( Hatfield House, 
seat of the Marquis of Salisbury ; p. (rural 
dist, 1951) 23,328. 

Hatfield, t„ Hertfordshire, Eng;; on Great North 
Road, 19 m. N. of London; one of ‘‘ New 
•Towns “ constituted 1946 ; growing around 
Old i. of Bishops Hatfield ; -light engineering, 
aircraft ; p. (1 .151 2 V. 

Hathras, f„ Aligarh dist., V, Utter Pradesh, 

- India; sugar, cotton, carved work; p. 39,784. . 
Hatteras, Q„ N, Carolina, U.S.A. : stormy 

region. 

Hattiesburg, f., Mississippi, U.S.A, ; p. (1050) 

- 29,474. 

Hattingen, t, Westphalia, Germany; sub. of 
Essen ; iron, machinery ; p. 1 4,402. 

Hatvan, mkt. t„ Hungary; E. of Budapest;- p. 
16,020. 

Haubourdln, t„ Nord, France; nr, Lille; p, (1918) 
15,971. - 

Haugesund, apt., Stavanger, Norway; fishing 
centre; p. 18,119. 

Hauraki, 6., E. coast NX, New Zealand. 
Haut-Rhin, see Rhln-Haut 
Haute-Garonne, see Garonne-Haute. 

Haute-Loire, see, Loire-Haute. 

Haute -Marne, see Marne-Haute, 

Haute-SaSne, see Sadno-Haute. 

Haute-Savoie, see Savoie-Haute. 

Haute-Vienne, see Vienne-Haute, 

Hautes-Alpes, see Aipes-Hautes. 

Hautes-PymnOes, see Pyrenees. 

Havana; prov., Cuba ; cap. H.4 {fee.-exportitr. a. 

3.173 sq. in. ; p. (1643) 1,235,939. 
i Havana, apt., cap,, Cuba ; ch. c, of the W. Indies; 

; cigars, tobacco, sugar, rum, coffee, woollens, 
j straw hate; p, 750,000. ■ ■ 

Havant and Waterloo, vtb. dist., Hants, Eng. : at 
foot of Porrsdown Hill, 6 m. N.E. of Ports- 
i vmouth; malting, brewing, tanning ; p. (1961) 
32,453. 

Havel, 11., Germany ; (lowing to it Elbe ; length 

- 221 m. 

i Haverfordwest, mkt. f,» rnun. bar., Pembroke, 
Wales; 6 m. N.E. of -Milford Haven ; coal, 
paper; p, 11051) 4,840. -- 

Haverhill, t., urb. dist.. Suffolk, E. Eng. : p. (1951) 

4 , me, 

! Haverhill, t„ Mass., U.S.A.; boot factories ; p, 

! (1950) 47,280. 

Haveratraw, t„ N.Y., LLS.A. ; brick-making; 
P. (1650) 5,818, 

■■ Havre, Le, apt., Seine-Inf,, France ; on- English f 
Channel at mouth of I Sein fiuelxn \ 

1 ship-building, engineering, chemicals, ropes, 

■ cottons ; p. (1945 ? )6’, ,M 
Hatye As Grace, i. Md., ( .8 1 .; resort; duck 
shooting, p (1050) 7,809, 

Hawaii. largest and most attractive of the 
: Hawaiian group ; mountainous, highest peak 
Mauna Kea, alt, 13,820 ft,; Mfl ma Loa has 
largest active vol ano in the world extending 
( bout m. a id m -t 1 3,600 ft- , whi < Manna 
HaJeakala has largest pit, crater ; forested, 
cane sugar, pineapples, coffee, hides, bananas ; 
a. 4,016 so. m. ; p. (1950) 67,683. 

Hawaiian Is, (Sandwich Is.', P&c, < )< , terr„ U.S. a. ; 


a. 6,441 sq. in, ; cap, Honolulu: p, (1950) 
499,714. 


Hawaiian, fc; rural dist, Flint, N. Wales; cas. ; 

p. (rural dist. 1951) 31, €5!). 

Hawash, II., Ethiopia, flows E. of Shoa frontier; 
length 500 m. 

Sawera, t„ NX, New Zealand : p. (1948) 4,700. 
Hawes Water, £., Westmorland, Eng. 424; m. 

Hawick biirtih, Roxburgh, Soot. ; ; on B. Teviot, 
18 m. .SAW. of Kelso woollens, dyewks., 
tanneries ; p, 11951) 16.718. 

Hawke’s Bay, prov. dist ., NX, New Zealand; on 
E, cat. ; cap. Napier ; a. 4,260 sq, m. ; p. (18481 
80,400. „ 4. WHAN, v- A 

Hiiwkes'miry, R., N.S.W., Australia; length 
890 m. 

Hawkesbury, f., Ontario, Canada ; p. 6£68. 
Haworth, l, W.R. Yorks, Ene. ; nr. Keighley ; 
home of the Brontes, 

Hawthorne, U S.W. :CaL, U.S.A.; resldtl. ; in 
gas- and oil-producing area ; p. (1950) 16,316. 
Hawthorne, bar., N.J., 1J.S.A, ; paint, glass, tex- 
tiles, dyewlrs. ; p. (10D0J 14,816. 

Hay, 11., Alberta, Canada; flows into G, Slave 
Lake. 

Hay, urth dist., Brecknock, Wales; on R. Wye; 
p. (1951) 1,400. 

Hay, t.. N.S.W., Australia; situated on R. 
Murrumbidgee on N. edge of Riverina district; 
collecting centre for fruit and wheat grown 
tinder irrigation, for despatch by rail E. to 
Narandura and Sydney, or by river W. to 
Adelaide. 

Hayange, f., Lorraine. France: ironwks. ; p. 
10,358. 

Hayden, Mt„ or Grand Teton peak, Rockies, 
Wyoming, X7.S. A. ; alt-. 13,600 ft. 

Haydoek, {., urb, dist., Lancs, Eng. : coal-mining : 
p. (19511 11,833. 

Hayes and. Hariington, urb. dist., Middx, Eng,; 
10 in, W, of London : residtl. ; many and varied 
light in< 1 1 , 608. 

Hayle, t„ Cornwall, Eng,; nr. St. Ives: engineer- 
ing; P. 1,026. . 

Hashing Island, resort, Hants, Eng. ; E. of Ports- 
mouth. . ' ■ I 

Haystack, summit of the Adirondack, Vermont, 
U.S.A.. ; ait. 4.919 ft. ; . 

Hayward’s Heath, mkt. t., Sussex, Eng.: nr. 

Cuekfield; cattle mkt. ; p. 0,100. 

Hazard, t., Ky.. U.S.A. ; gas, coal, sawmills, steel 
mills; i). (1950) 6,085, 

Hazaribagh, f., Bihar, India ; coal, mica, 
Hazebrouck, f, France, Nord; rly; centre, tex- 
■ tiles, .grain . livestock ; p. (1946) 14,331. . 

Hazel Grove and'Bmmhail, mb. dist., Cheshire, 
Eng. ; i). (1051) 19,659. 

Hazleton, tor., Penns., U.S.A.; anthracite region ; 
coal, iron, textiles, iron and steel mnft. ; p, 
(1950) 35,401. 

Headingiey, sub,, Leeds, Yorks, Eng. ; mainly 
residtl. 

Healdtown, mtmus. stn,, nr. Fort Beaufort, C. of 
Good Hope. S. Africa. - 

Beanor, U urb, diet., Derby, Eng..: 7 m. N.E. of 
Derby ; coal, ironstone, lace ; p. (1951) 24,895. 
Heard, L. S. Indian Ocean; 280 m. S.E. of Ker- 
t: guelen I.; Australian possession. 

Heathrow, w'l., Middx,' Eng. ; on W. margin of 
, built-up area, of London ; site of London Air- 
port; arterial road link with London. 

Heaton Norris, imdusil. Li Lancs, Eng,; on R. 
Mersey; i>. 1 1,000. 

Hebbronvifle, {.. Texan, U.S.A. : oil ; cattle ; p. 
(1950 ) 4,302. 

Bebburn, t„ urb. dist,; Durham, .Eng. ; on R. Tyne, 
4 m. below Gateshead ; shipbuilding, engineer- 
ing. and colliery industries; p. (1951) 23,108. 
Hebden Boyd, urb. did.. W.R. Yorks, Eng. ; 

.cotton factories, dyewks, ; P. (1951) 10,283 „ 
Hebrides or Western Is-, Scot., grouped as Outer 
and Inner Hebrides ; eh. t. Stornoway, Lewis ; 
a. 2,850 so. m. _ "■ _ , ■■ . - 

Hebron, b, Jordan; 16 m. S.W. of Jerusalem: ;p, 
(1915; 21 183. , t 

Heekmondwike, {., urb, dist,, W.R. Yorks, Eng. ; 
p. (1951) SMS, 

Hade, t. Jitmtiand, Central Sweden; p. j,9o6. 
Hedmark, co., Norway: on Swedish border; a. 

10,621 sq. m. ; p. (ium.l87£84. . - ( - ■ ' 

Hedon. man. hot;, E,R. Yorks, Eng, ; P, (1951) 
1,031. \ v • 

Heerenveen, com vmne, Friesland prov,, N. Nether - 
, lands; livestock; p. (J948) 82 , 16 $, 
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Hegorunenitsa, cap., Thesprotia, Epirus, Greece; 
P. (1940 ) 1,584. : 

Heidelberg, famous units, e„ Wfirttemburg-Badea, 
Germany; on R, Neekar, nr. Mannheim ; bear, 
wine, books, scientific instruments; p. (1040) 
111,766. 3 .0 • J • ' , 

Heidendeim, f., N. of Dim, Germany; p. 34,694. 
Heilbronn, «•„ Wttrttemberg-Baden, Germany ; 

metal goods, machinery, paper ; p. 77,000. 
Heihgenstadt, {., Germany; E. of Kassel; p. 
10 ,000. 

Heflimgkisi?, prott,, Manchuria, N. China; cap. 

Peban ; a. 70,969 mi. m. ; p. (1947) 2,469,000. 
Hejaz, region , Saudi Arabia; mainly desert ; 
very poor communications ; eh. t. Mecca ; a. 
150.0Q0 su. m. : p. 1,000,000 (estimated). 

Hekla, volcano, Iceland ; alt. 5,095 ft. 

Helder, i., N. Holland, Netherlands; on cat. of 
Holland, 50 m. N. of Amsterdam, and connected 
by Helder Canal; arsenal and garriBon; p. 
(1048) 32,902. 

Helena, {., Arkansas, U.S.A.; on Mississippi R. ; 

shipping centre for cotton; p. (1950) 11,236, 
Helena, cap., Montana, U.S.A. ; gold, silver, iron, 
smelting; p. (1950) 17,581. 

Helensburgh, residtl. burgh, Dunbarton; Scot. ; 
on N. side of Firth of Ciyde'at entrance to Gare 
Loch: v. (1951) 8,760. 

Heiigoiand, German. I., N. Sea, of! mouth of Elbe ; 
formerly British. 

Heiikon, rnin. , Greece ; between G. of Corinth and 
L. Kopais ; : alt, 5.730 ft. 

Heliopolis, ancient name of Ba’albek, Lebanon. 
Hell Gate R., Montana, U.S.A. ; trib. of Bitter 
Root Jl. 

Hellendoorn, commune, E. Netherlands ; textiles ; . 
p .13,721, 

Hellespont, see Dardanelles. ■ 

Hellin, t„ Albacete, Spain : sulphur mines : : p, 
25,643. ■ 

Helmond, {., N. Brabant, .Netherlands on the 
Bois-le-Dnc Canal ; textiles; p. (1948) 33,560. ■ 
Heimstedt, {., Brunswick, Germany; coal: p. 
18,000. 

Helmund, R„ Afghanistan ; falls into L, Haimra ; 
length 650 m. 

Helsingborg or Hfilsingborg, spi., Sweden; on the 
Sound, opposite Helsingdr, Deninaric ; pottery, 
brewing, sugar-refining; p. (1.948? 88,079. 
Helsingor, t Sjaelland (Zealand), Denmark ; p, 
18,930. 

Helsinki, cap., Finland; sugar-beet, carpets; 
p. (1946) 371,6628 . 

Helston, f., mm, bar., Cornwall, Eng. ; on R. Bel, 

8 m.:W. of Falmouth: p. (1951 ) 5,5 15, 

Helvellya, nitn., Cumberland, Eng.; 9 m. S.E. 
Keswick; alt. 8,118 ft. 

Kernel Hempstead, mm. bor., Herts, Eng. ; in 
Chlltern Hills, 7 m. N. of Watford; paper, 
straw-plaiting, tanning; p. (1051) 23,523. 

Hemel Hempstead.,. {., Herts. Eng. ; on S. slopes of 
Cliilterns, 9 m. N. of Watford; one of “New 
Towns ” constituted 1946 ; consists of bulk of 
mun. bor, of Heine! Hempstead with new 
growth to E. and S.E. ; paper, tanning, light 
. engineering ; .p. (1951) 22,064. 

Hempstead, {., Long I.. N.Y., IT.S.A. ; p. (1980) 

,. 39,135. . 

Hemsworth, urb. dist., W.R. Yorks, Eng. ; 6 m. 

S.E. of Wakefield;, p. (1951) 13,654. 

Henderson, e„ Kentucky, U.S.A, ; tobacco, cotton,: 

coal; p. (195Q) 16,837. : - 

Henderson, f„.N.G„ U.S.A. ; cotton, tobacco, mkt. 

and mni's. ; p. (.1050) 10,096. 

Hendon, mun. bar., Middx., Eng. ; N.W. sub. to 
Ikmdon : many varied light industries;' j>. 
(1951) 155,835; 

Hengyang, c., Hunan, China ; on Slang Klang in 
foot-hills to S. of Yangtze plain; on Hankow to 
Canton trunk rly. at approach to Ghelhig Pass ; 
nr. impt. lead and zinc mining disk, ; p, (rat'd - 
1940) 181,424, - 

Henley-on-Thames, mun.-.-bor,, Oxford, Eng, ; 

5 m. N.E. of Reading ; mkt. gardening, brewing ; 
-p. (1951) 7,070. 

HennebonL {„ Morbilian, France; on R,.. Blivet: 
p, 8,297. 

Henrietta Maria, C„ Ontario, Car.adsi ; on Hudson 
Bay, 

Henry, C„- Virginia, U.S.A.; at S; entrance to 
Chesapeake Bay. ■ .;. " 

Hensbarrow, upland area, Cornwall, Eng.; 

: granite; impfc. kaolin mining distriot, kaolin 
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exported by sea from Par, Power; rises- :to 
over 1,000 ft. ; a. 30 sq. rn. 

Henaada, t„ Burma, on R. Irrawaddy ; p. 28,542, 
Herat, cap c. of prov. same name, Afghanistan ; -on 
Hari Bud strongly, fortified ; has been called 
“ the key of India ” ; p. 85,000. '■ 

Herault , . dev... .Si - Prance ; wines, fnrit. olives, 
cheese, sheep-rearing ; cap. Montpellier ; a. 
2,402 sq.m.; p. (1940) 461,100. 

; Herberton, t, 1C. Queensland, Australia; on Ather- 
: ton Plateau,: Gr. Dividing Range, 45 in. ,8. W. 
of Cairns to which it is linked by rail ; -Tim 
mining. he r a; hv e : . -n te- N 

Herculaneum, buried c., Italy; 7 m. E.S.E. 

Naples ; unearthed in 1709. 

Hercules, t„ Transvaal, S. Africa; aub, of Pre- 
toria ; p .16,119. 

Heredia, prov., Costa Rica, Central America; 

cap. Heredia; p. (1946) 18,979. 

Hereford, <»., Eng. ; on -Welsh border: fertile, 
fruit, cereals, cattle, sheep, eider, salmon, lime- 
stone ; ft. 842 so. m, ; i>. (1951 1 127,032. 
Hereford, to. t., mun. bor., Hereford, Eng. ; on 
R. Wye, in centre of Plain of Hereford Death. ; 
eider, tiles, leather; p. (1951) 32,490. 
Herenthals, commune, N. Belgium; cmftg. ; p. 
12,172. ■ 

Herford, t„ N, Rhine. Germany; on R, Werra; 

cotton, flax, furniture, cigars ; p. 42,000. 
Herisau, i, Appenzell, Switzerland ; muslin rafts., 
embroidery, dyeing ; p, (1941) 12,789. 

Herkimer {., N.Y.. U.S.A. ; dairy eenttep-ip.- 
(19505 9,400. 

Hem, aw. I . of Channel Is., English Channel: 4 
m. N.W. Sark and N.E. of Guernsey. 

Harmon, mtn., Syria; in Anti-Lebanon rains. ; 
alt. 9,385 ft. 

Hermosiiio, t, cap., Sonora, Mexico ; on Sonora R. ; 

hnpfc. tr. ; distilling, silver; p. (1940) 30,063. 
Hermoupolis, apt., cap., Cyclades. Greece ; p. 
(1940) 18,375. . 

Herne, t„ N. Rhine-Westphalia, Germany; nr. 

Dortmund; coal; p, 94,000. 

Herne Bay, t., mb. dist,, Kent, Eng.; on cat., 

■ 82 m. from London ; p, (1951) 18,298. 

Herning, t„ Jutland, Denmark ; commercial ; p. 
18,140. 

Hernosand, sec H&mosand, 

Herrera; prov., Panama, cap. Chit-rd: p. 38,118. 
Hersfeld, • e.. Hesse -Nassau, Germany; textiles; 

machinery; cable; p. 11,297. 

Herstal, t., Belgium; nr. Liege: renowned 
repeating rifle factories, aero-engines ; p. (1947) 
27,280. 

Herten, commune, : Westphalia, Germany ; . coal, 
machinery; p. 84.085. 

Hertford, co„ Eng. ; undulating parks, woods, 
wheat, fruit ; industries : straw-plaiting, silk 
and cotton thread; a. 632 sq. m. ; p. (1951) 
009,735. 

Hertford, co, t., mam.. bar,, Hertford, Eng. ; on R. 
Lea, 20 m, N. of London; malting, brewing, 
gloves; p, (1951) 14,190. 

’sHcrtoger.bosch, t„ Netherlands ; on R. Maas; 

cap. of N. .Brabant prov. ; p„ (1948) 54,752, 
Hessen, former st„ Germany; a, 7,931 sq. m. ; 

cap, Wiesbaden ; p, 4,084,079. 

Hessen Nassau, former Prussian prov,, Germany; 
a. 6,472 sq. m. ; cap. Cassel ; forested, cereals, 
tobacco, flax, potatoes, mineral springs, iron, 
coal, copper, 

Heston and Mewortb, mun. bor., Middx, Eng. ; 
sub., W, of London;' mkt. gardening; p. (1951) 
108,836, 

Hatch Hstchy Dam, Cal., U.S.A, ; on R. Tuolumne 
100 in. upstream from St. Joaquin R, ; eh, 
source of irrigation for middle St, Joaquin 
valley; supplies- water. and. hydro-electricity tor 
•I San Francisco ,* height 430 ft,, capacity 
. 1,466.000,000,000 gallons. 

Hetton, t„ urb. diet., Durham, Eng. ; 5 in, N.E. of 
Durham; coal; p, (1951) 18,511. 

Heverie, commune, central Belgium;- market- 
gardens ; p, (19-47 ) 10,141. , 

Hex, I’., C. of Gd, Hope, Union of S, Africa; rises 
m Lange Berge. flows S.W. to Gr. Berg It, at 
Worcester; valley gives access to Gr. Karroo 
and Central African tableland, is used by trunk 
rly. from Cape Town to Johannesburg. 
Hexham, mid. t., urb. dist., Northumberland, 
Eng,; on R. Tyne, 20 m. W. of Newcastle; i 
gloves; p. (1951) 9,715. 

Heysham, see SToMtcambeand Heyshara. 


Heywood, f„ mun. bor., Lancs, Eng. ; 3 m. E. 
Bury; coal, cotton, chemicals; p; (1951) 
25,193. . ' . h- 

Hiawasses, ft., Tennessee, U.S.A. ; trib; Tennessee 

It. 

Hibbing, b, Miun., U.S.A.; iron ore; p. (1950) 
16,278 , ■■■■■■ 

Hickory, t„ N. Carolina, U.S.A, ; p. (1950) 14,755. 
Hidalgo, si,, Mexico; cap. Baehuea; mining, 
coffee, sugar, tobacco ; a. -8,057 sq-.'-m,; p. 
(1940) 771,513. 

High Point, b, N. Carolina, U .S.A. ; textiles ; 

p. (1950) 39,973, 4 ; 

High Wycombe, f„ mun. bor., Bucks, Eng.; 15 m. 

N.W, of Windsor ; furniture ; p. (195J) 40,69.2. 
Higham Ferrers, inlet, t,, mun. bor., Northants, 
Eng. ; 3 m. B. of Wellingborough ; p. (1951) 
8,879, . ■■■:■■■■ - 

Highgate.rerir/tl, dist., London, Eng. ; on Ml N. 
of St, Pancras her. 

Highland Park, t., Michigan. U.S.A. ; motor ears ; 
p. (1950) 46,393. 

Highland Park, bor.-, N.J., U.S.A,; non-metallie 
stii. of U.S. Bureau of Mines ; p. {1953) 9,721. 
Highlands ol Scotland, mountainous , lists., N. of 
, the Grampians. ' 

Hildburghausen, t., Thuringia, -Germany ; on 
It. Werra; p. 6,900. 

Hilden, t.,N. Rhine-Westphalia, Germany ; S.E. 

of Dfisseldorf ; textiles; p. 20,000. . ■ 
Bildesheim, .old industl. V, Hanover dist., Ger- 
many ; at foot of Harz Mtns, ; hath ; machinery, 
farm implements, .' sugar; .cigars; brewing; 
tanning, boll foundry ; p. 76,429. 

Hilla:,- fc. Iraq; on R. -Euphrates.; nr, ancient 
Babylon; p. (1947) 281,908. 

Hillorod, L, N.E; Zealand, Denmark; p, 8M7, 
Hillsboro, t„ Texas, U.S.A. ; cotton region ; - p» 
(1950) 8,863. 

Hillsdale, <, iehigan, U.S.A. ; p 195( 7,297. 
Hillside, f„ N.J., U.S.A. ; engines; speedboats; 

- drugs; lumber; p, (1950) 21, 007. 

Hilof c., Hawaii ; nr. largest active volcano in the 
world, Mauna Loa; alt. 13,800 ft, ■ 

Hilversum, t„ Netherlands ; nr. Utrecht ; floor- 
cloth factories, wireless equipment; broadcast- . 
ing stii, ; p. (10 1- 1 o a ,903. 

Himachal Pradesh, at, Indian Union ; a, 10,(500 
sq.m.; cap. Simla; p. (1951 ) 989,487. 
Himalayas, vast chain of mtns. along N. liorder of 
India; 1,600 in. long; highest peak, Mt. 
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Himeji, industl, t„ S. Honshu. Japan ; on shore of 
Inland Sea, 30 m. W, of Kobe ; iron and steel 
industry, heavy engineering ; p. (1940) 104,259. 
Hinckley, raid, t„ urb, dist., on border of Leicester 
and Warwick, Eng, ; hosiery, boots; p, (1951) 
39,088. 

Hindenburg, see Zabrze. 

Hindhead, hilly common and health, resort, Surrey, 
nr, Haslemere, Eng, 

HtaMya-Ba*faga,4a»», Iraq ; across R, Euphrates, 
30 m, above Hilla ; provides flood control and 
irrigation in area between Sbatt el.Hilla and It. 
Euphrates. 

Bindley, f., urb. dHt„ Lancs, Eng. ; 2 m. S.E, of 
Wigan; mnfs.-; p. (1951) 19,414, 

Hindu Kush, mtn. range continuing W. of Hima- 
layas ; length 350 m. ; highest point 20,000 ft. 
Hindustan, former name of part of N. India 
between the Himalayas and the Yindhya 
ranges. 

Hinojosa del Duque, commune, S, Spain; copper; 

agr. ; textiles: p.14,844. 

Hirado, 1„ off W. cst. Japan; nr. Sasebo : famous 
for blue and whitf porcelain, 

Hirosaki, t„ Honshu, Japan ; lacquer ware ; p. 

51.948. -::,h ' /cs-'P-sE;.:;' 

Hiroshima, apt,, c„ central Honshu. Japan ; close 
to the '‘Island of Light ’* with its famous-' 
Shinto temple ; first city to be destroyed by 
atomic bomb; now partially rebuilt ; p. (1947) 
221,205. 

Hirson, t., Aisno. France ; on It. Oise ; basket work 
p. (1946) 10.462. 

Hispaniola, Greater Antilles, W. Indies; Urge J„ 
divided between the Haiti and Dominican Reps. ; 
a. 29,536 sq.m, 

Histon, .vil., Cambridge, Eng. ; 5 m. N, of Cam- 
bridge ; Ige, jam and. fruit- preserving industry, 
Hitchin, mkt. t„ urb. dM., Herts. Eng. ; In gap 
through 1 liltern H is, j m ,J >* L.r>’ a; 
malting, chalk, straw-plaiting ; p. (1951)15,85.9. 
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Hjelsaar take, Sweden: S.W;ofL. Malar; a, 185 Holston, U.S.A. ; head of Tennessee It.; 

sq.m. flows through Virginia and Tennessee ; length 

Hiorring, t., Jutland, N. Denmark; textiles, 300m. 

engineering, food processing : p. (1047) 13,846. Holsworthy, f., and rural dist., Devon. Eng. ; 
Hieing (Rangoon), It., Burma; iloivs to G. of p. (rural dist. 1D51) 6,106. 

Martaban. Holt, t., Denbigh, Wales; on R. Dee, 7 m. S. of 

Hobart, c., cap.. Tasmania, Australia; on It. Der- Chester. 

went; gr. fruit exports ; p. (1947) 72,155. Holt, mid. t„ N. Norfolk, Eng.; 5 in. S.W. of 

Hobbs, t., N.M., U.S.A. ; oilwell area; supply Sheringkain. 

centre; P. (1950) 12,875. Holyhead, spt.. urb. dist.. Anglesey, Wales; on 

Hoboken, t., Antwerp, Belgium; shipbuilding; Holyhead I.; mail packet stn. for Ireland; 

p. (1917) 31,725. I. is 7k m. long, width i rn. to i in . ; p. (1951) 

Hoboken, c„ N.J., U.S.A. ; Ige. ocean commerce ; 10,563. 

p. (1950) 50,676. Holy i., off est. of Anglesey, Wales. 

Hobro, svt, Jutland, Denmark; at W. end of Holy I., Scot., in F. of Clyde, nr. I. of Arran. 

Mariager .Fjord ; p. 7,609. Holy X., (Lindisfarne), oil cat. of Northumberland, 

HQebst, t, Hessen; Germany; on R. Main; p. Eng. 

15,701. ■ Holyoke, c., .Mass., U.S.A. ; impt. mftg. centre, 

Hoehstetter, >nf»,,S.I., New Zealand ; in Southern paper, machinery ; on Connecticut It. ; seat of 
Alps: ait. 11.200 ft. Mount Holyoke College for women; ,p. (1950) 

Ho&daadon, t, '-urb, dist., Herts, Eng. ; lit Lea 54,661. 

valley lm.8. of Ware; brewing: p, (1951) Holyrood House, ancient royal palace, Edinburgh, 
13,728. scot. . .■ 

Hodeida, apt,, Yemen, Arabia; on Red Sea; p. Holytown, t., Lanark, Scot. ; nr. Glasgow ; coal, 
50,000. steel; p. 20,660. 

Hodraezovarsarbely, t., S.E. Hungary ; wheat, Holywell, mlct. t, urb. dist. Flint, N. Wales ; coal, 
fruit, tobacco, cattle ; p. 61,730. . lead, zinc, hardware ; p. (1961) 8,196. . 

Bof, t, Bavaria, Germany ; on It. Saale; textiles, Holywood, apt,, urb. dist., Down, N. , Ireland ; 

sugar, dyes, chemicals, hardware; p. 54,645. on S. shore of Belfast Lough; seaside resort; 
Hoffman, mtn, peak of the Sierra Nevada, Cali- p. (1051) 6,316. 

fornia; ait.. 8,108 ft, Holzmindeu, c., Brunswick, Germany; . glass, 

Hofuf, t„ Hasa, Saudi Arabia ; p. 31,500. chemicals, lumber : p. 12,192. 

Hog’s Back, Surrey, Eng. ; chalk ridge; ait. 505 Homburg, t., Germany: N.W. of Frankfurt ; 

ft. spa; machinery, dyes, leatherwork, hats; p. 

Hoke Tauern, Alpine range, Tyrol. Austria; 18,700. 
rugged crystalline rocks; highest point, Grau Homer, b, N.La., U.S.A, ; petroleum, timber ; p. 
Glockner. alt. 12,101 ft. (1950) 4,740. 

Hohenlimhurg, t.. N. Rhine- Westphalia, Germany ; Homestead, bor., Penns., U.S.A.; ironwks. ; 

nr. Dortmund : iron, steel ; p. 16,000. p. (1950) 10,046. 

Hohensteto-Brnsthai, L, Saxony, Germany; tex- Homs,t.,W. Syria; on R, Orontes; ancient Emesa; 

tiles, metal goods : p .16,754. '• silk, textiles ; p. (1943) 100.145. 

Hohenzollern, former prow, Germany; Upper Honan, fertile prow, China; traversed by Yellow 
Danube; a. 441 sq. m. It.; cap. Kaifeng; cereals, coal: a. 04,545 

Hokiang, vrov., China; a. 50,810 aq, m. ; cap. sq.m.; p. (1947 ) 34,200,000. 

Kaimusze; p. (estd. 1947) 1,208,000. Honda, t.. Tolima dep.. Colombia; oil, coffee; 

Hokitikla, i„ 8.I., New Zealand : on W. cst., p. 12.424. 

20 m, S. of Greymouth ; p. (1948) 2,730. Honduras, repub.. Central America; mtnous. ; 

Hokkaido, lae. I., Japan, N. of Honshu; a. 34,276 bananas, eoeonuts, coffee ; gold, silver, copper, 
sq. m, iron; cap. Tegucigalpa; a. 44.411 sq. in.,; p. 

Holhaek, f., Zealand, Denmark; W. of Copen- (1945) 1,200,542. 

liagen ; p. 13,467, Honduras, British, see British Honduras. 

Holbeach, mid. t., S. Lincoln, Eng. : in Fens. 7 m. Honefoss, t.. N.W. Oslo, Norway; p. 3,538. 

E. of Spalding ; agriculture, brewing ; p. (1948) Honesdale, bor., Penns.. U.S.A.; coal, textiles, 
5,382. " t shoes, glass ; p. (1959) 5,662. 

Hoibom, metropolitan bor., London, Eng.; Honfleur, apt,, Caen. France; fine harbour; p. 

immediately N. of City ; p. (1951) 24,806. (1946)5,437. 

Holdemess, div., E.R. Yorks. Eng.; between Hong Kong, Jiril. I. and Crown, Col, China: at 
It. Humber and N. Sea ; agr. and pastoral. mouth of R. Canton; includes peninsula of 

Holguin, f„ E. Cuba, W. Indies; exports cattle, Kowloon and Is.; total a. 391 sq. m. ; unlv. ; 

maize, tobacco, hardwoods; p. 171,097. naval base; p. (estd. 1946) 1,800,000. 

Holland, see Netherlands. Honiton, mkt. t.. mun. bor.. E. Devon, Eng. ; on 

Holland, Parts of : admin, div. of Lincoln, Eng. ; R. Axe, 16 in. E. of Exeter ; formerly famous 

adjoining the Wash : eh. ts. Boston, Spalding ; for lace-making ; p. (1951) 4,614. 

a. 419 sq.m.; p. (1951) 101,545. Honolulu, t„ cap., Hawaiian Is.; on the I. of 

Holland, t, Michigan, U.S.A.; p. (1950) 15,858. Oahu; good harbour, fruit canning, sugar; 

Holland, N„ prov.. ".'•a 1 norlands: a. 1,081 sq. m. ; U.8. navalbase ; p. (1950) 245,612. 

p, (1947) 1.704,070, Honshu, Igst. I. of Japan’; a. 88,919 sq. m. 

Holland, S., prom, Netherlands ; a. 1,130 sq. m. ; Hood Mt., liighest peak Cascade range, Oregon, 
p. (1947) 2,308,382. U.S.A. ; ait. 11,225 ft. 

Holidaystarg, bor., Penns., U.S.A.; coal, iron Hoogevan, t., Drenthe, Netherlands ; p; (1948)' 
ore, limestone; foundries, , machine shops ; 17,404. 

p. (1950) 6,183. Hooghli or HugWi, JR., W. branch of R. Ganges, 

Holloway, N. (list., Islington bor., London, Eng. India; Hows into Bay of Bengal; Calcutta oh 
Hollywood, sub. Los Angeles. California, U.3.A. ; its banks. .. • 

centre of film industry, Hook' of Holland, spt„ Netherlands; packet 

Holmesdale, Vale of, geographical sub-region, station with steamer connections to Harwich, 

Kent, E, Surrey. Eng, ; extends along foot of Eng. 

North Downs escarpment E. from Dorking ; Hooker Mt., Rockies, Brit. Columbia, Canada, 
drained by Rg, Mule, i irent. ' clway, Lni, HooIb. {., urb. dlmt., Cheshire, Eng. ; 2 m. N.E. of 
Stour; heavy- clay soils; woodland or rich Chester; mnfs.; p. (1951) 0,054. 
meadow-land; dairy farming ; some cultivation Hoopstad, i,, Orange-Free State, S. Africa; on 
along N. ami S, fringe; eh. ts., Dorking,. Vet R. ” • •• • , ■ _ •• 

. Reigate, Beverioatas, Maidstone, Ashford have Hoorn, old fishing t„ N. Holland; Netherlands; 
grown up on gaps through hills to N, and 8. on Ysselmeer, 20 m, N, of Amsterdam ; cheese 

of -the Vale; ■ length 60 m„ average width . and ..cattle markets ; birthplace Tasman, 

lm, ■ discoverer of Tasmania, and New Zealand; 
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Howell, t., S.E, Mich., U.S.A. ; dairy products ; 
p. (1050) 4,35.3. 

Howrah, c.. Bengal, India ; faces Calcutta across 
Hooghli E. ; jute, cotton, shipbuilding ; 
i p. (1941) 379. 292. 

Howtb, nr. Dublin, Ireland : flailing; p. 4,830. 
Howth, hill. nr. Dublin ; alt. 563 ft. 

Hoxter, t.. K. Bhine- Westphalia, Germany ; on It. 
Weser. 

Hoy, I., Orkneys, Scot. 

Hoylake, t., urb. dist, Cheshire, Eng. ; on N. cst. 

of Wirral peninsula; residtl. ; p. (1951) 30,930. 
Hoyland Nether, urb. diet., W.Ii. Yorks, . Eng. ; 
p. (1951) 15,707. 

Hron, 11., Czechoslovakia; trib. of B. Danube. 
Hrabieszow, t., E. Poland ; nr. Lublin ; p. 13,000. 
Hsia-men, see, Amoy. 

Hsilcwangshan, indvstl. t., Hunan, China ; centre 
of antimony -mining dist., ores smelted locally 
or at Changsha and Hankow. 

Hsingan, prov., China; a. 103,913 sq. m. ; cap. 

Hulun; p. (1947) 1,293,000. 

Huacho, svt., Peru, S. America; p. 16.039. 
Huancavelica, dep., Central Peru ; a. 8.297 sq. m. ; 

cap. H. ; p. (1947) 300.133. 

Huancayo, cap.. Junin, Peru; p. (1947) 33,459. 
Huanueo, dev.. Central Peru; a. 15.420 sq. m. ; 

ch.t. Huanco; p. (1947) 309.780. 

Huaras, eh. t., Ancash, Peru ; mineral springs, 
copper silver; p. (1947) 14,350. 

Huasco, svt.. Atacama, Chile ; exports copper, 
silver, gold, cattle ; p. 2,311. 

Hubli, f., Bombay, India; E. of Goa : cotton, silk- 
weaving; p. (19-11) 21,940. 

Hueknall, indusli. t.. urb. dist.. Nottingham. Eng. ; 

5 m. N. of Nottingham; hosiery, coal; p. 

! (1951) 23.213. 

i Huddersfield, nfa. k, co. bnr„ W.E. Yorks, Eng. ; 

I on edge of Pennines, 10 m. S. of Bradford; 

I wool, cotton; silk, steam-engines, iron foundries, 
coal; p. (1951) 129.021. 

Hudiksvall, spt., Sweden ; on inlet of G. of Both- 
nia ; timber, wood pulp ; p. 8.387. 

Hudson, t.. N.Y., U.S.A. ; cement, textiles, 
nmehinery; p, (1950) 11.C29. 

Hudson, R., N.Y., U.S.A. ; flows from the Adiro- 
nacks to New York Harbour; with valley 
of Moliawk It. makes gr. highway of tr. between 
Gr. Lakes and New York ; length 350 m. 

Hudson Bay, inland sea. Canada ; communicating 
by Hudson’s Strait (400 m. long) with Davis 
Strait ; salmon, cod ; a. 540.000 sq. m. 

Hue, c„ cat Annam, Viet-Nam. Indo-China; 
nr. mth. of Hud It. ; royal palace ; glass 
factories ; impt. tr. ; p. 13,05(1. 

Huelva, maritime prov., S.W. Spain; copper mining, 
vine and. olive growing, stock-raising, fisheries, 
brandy distillery, etc. ; a. 3,906 sq.m. ; p. (1949) 
374,001. 

Huelva, spt, cap. Huelva, Spain ; on G. of Cadiz ; 

p. (1949) 65. 633. • 

Huercal-Overa, t. Ahneria. S.E, Spain ’, silver, 
lead, and copper mining ; p. 13.030. , 

Huesca, frontier prov., N.B. Spain:, tnthdua. ; 

forested ; a. 5,849 sq. m, ; p. (1049) 241,347 . i 
Huesca, t„ cap., Hulsea prov., Spain ; on R. Isuela ; 
eath. ; gr. wine and timber tr. with Prance, 
pottery, leather, cereals ; p, (1949) 23,016. 

Hugh Town, cap., St, Mary’s I., Scllly Isles. 

Huila, dtp., Colombia. S. America; a. 7,990 sci- 
m. ; cap, Nelva ; p. (1947) 233,830. 

Huizefi, commune, W, Netherlands ; radio stn. ; 
fishing; p. 7.500. 

Hulan, f„ N; Manchuria, China; 20 m. N. of 
Harbin: tr. centre; on Harbin- Aigun rly. ; 

. p. 25,000. 

Hull or Kingston-upon-Hull, spt., co, bar., E.Ii. 

Yorks, Eng. ; at influx of R. Hull, in estuary of 

the Humber : univ. coll.; impt. mnfs. and.gr. 
shipping tr. ; docks, fishing. shipbuilding, rope, 
machinery, chemicals, tanning, veg.- oils; p. 
195 ) 2.9 , Of. . 

Hull, e„ Quebec, Canada; faces Ottawa across It. 

Ottawa ; sawmills, paper factories ; p, 32,947. 
Humber, estuary of Bs. Ouse and Trent, separating 
Yorks and Lincoln, Eng. ; fine waterway ; i- 
7 m. wide, length 38 m, 

Humboldt Bay, inlet, California. U.S.A , 

Humboldt, mtn. range, E. Nevada, U.S.A. 
Humboldt Current, see. Peru Current. 

Hume Reservoir, arlijirAal lake. N.S.W., Australia ; 
formed by dam where It, Murray, leaves Gr., 
Dividing Range, just below confluence with R. 
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Hopei, prov., China ; cap. Tsingyuan : cereals, 
cotton, iron ore ; a. 54,154 so. m. ; P. (1947) 

28.644.000. 

Hopetown, L, O. of Good Hope, S. Africa ; on 
Orange B. ; nr. Orange Free State, S. Africa; 
p .2,215. / xf YslPSfi;..: 

Hopewell, L, Va.. U.S.A. ; synthetic , textiles. 

' chemicals, pottery ; p. (1050) 10,219. 
Hopkinsville, e„ Kentucky, U.S.A. ; p, (1950) 
12,526. : 

Hoqoiam, spt,.: Wash;, U.S.A.; lumber, salmon, 
tuna fishing, oysters, canning ; p. (1950 ) 11,123, 
Hor Mt., Arabia Petrea between Dead S. and G. 

■ of Akaba ; alt. 4,360 ft. 

Horbury, urb. dist., W.E. Yorks, Eng. ; nr. Wake- 
, field ; p. (1951) 7,966. 

Hordaland, dist., Norway ; a. 6,043 sq. m. ; ch. t. 

Bergen; p. (1946) 186,953. 

Horde, t., Germany; nr. Dortmund; coat, iron, 
steel; p. 35,000. 

Horeb, mtn., Arabia ( see Sinai). 

Horley, am. t., Surrey. Eng. ; on It. (Mole, 7 rn. 
S.E. of Dorking. 

Hormuz, 1., oft S. cst. of Persia and nr, Qislim I.; 
in Hormuz Strait. 

Horn, C., most S. point of S. America ; noted for 
severe gales encountered there. 

Horn (North C.), N. point of Iceland. 

Horncastie, inlet, t.. urb. dist., Lindsey. Lincoln, 
Eng.; on K. Bain at foot of Lincoln W olds; 
impt. cattle fairs, malting, coal, corn, horse 
fairs; p. (1951) 3,809. 

Hornchurch, k, urb. dist. Essex. Eng.; nr. 

Romford : residtl. ; p. (1951) 104.128. 

Horneii, e., N.Y., U.S.A. ; rly. car wks. : p. (1950) 
15,049. vYd'-v- 

Honisea, U, urb. dist., E.R. Yorks, Eng. ; on E. 
cat., 13 m. N.E. of Hull; seaside resort; p. 
(1951) 5,324. 

Hornsey, mm. bar,, residtl. dist,, N. London, Eng. ; 
P. (1951) 98,134. 

Horodenka, S.W. Ukraine, U.S.S.B. ; linen, 
brandy; p. (1939) 12,200. 

Horsens, spt., Jutland, Denmark ; diesel engines, 
weaving, electrical goods ; p. (1947) 32,400. 
Horslorth, t., urb. dist., W.E. Yorks, Eng. ; in 
Aire valley 4 m. N.W. of Leeds ; stone quarries, 
cloth ; p. (1951) 14.105. 

Horsham, t., urb. dist, W. Sussex, Eng. ; on E. 
Arun at IV. end of forested dist. of the High 
Weald, brewing ; p, (1951) 16,632. 

Horsham,!,, Victoria, Australia ; on (E. Wimmera ; 
pastoral, dairying and agr. dist.; p. (1947) 
6,383. . 

Horta, eh. svt., Payal I., Azores, Atl. Oc, ;' cap. of 
dist. : fruit, wine, winter resort ; p. (1940) 

7.000, 

Horten, snt., Norway; nr. Oslo shipbuilding ; 
p. (1940) 10,775. 

Horton, R., N.W. Terr., Canada ; Sows into Arctic 
Ocean. 

Horwich, t., urb. disk. S. Lancs, Eng. ; on W. edge 
.of Bossendale 'Fells, 4 m. N.W. of Bolton; 
bleaching and cotton; spinning, calico printing, 
paper, coal, stone; p. (1951) 15,552, 
Hoshangabad, (., Madhya Pradesh, India ; on 
Narbada R. : p. 10,060. 

Hoshiarpur, i„ E. Punjab, India ; lacquer works, 
inlaid goods ; p. (1941) 35,345. 

Hospitalet, t„ Spain ; p .66,002. 

Hot Springs, c.i Arkansas, U.S.A. ; health resort: 
p. (1950) 29,307. 

Houdeng-Goegnies, commune, S.W.- Belgium; 

coal, smelting, glassworks ; p, 9,022. 
Houghton*le-Spring, t., urb. dist., Durham, Eng.;- 
5 m. S.W. of Sunderland; coal;- p. (1951) 
30,676. 

Hounslow, k, Middx, Eng. : sub. W. of London. 
Housatonie, M., Conn, and Moss.. U.S.A. ; empties' : 

into Long Island Sound ; length 160 in. 
Houston, t., apt., Texas, U.S.A.; on Buffalo Bay: 

rly. centre, canal to cst., oil refineries, maebin- 
. ery ; large cotton tr. ; p. (1950) 596,163. 
Houston Ship Canal, Texas. U.S.A. ; links Houston 
•to head of shallow Galveston Bay and continues 
through bay to deep water ; provides site for 
heavy industries, cement, paper, fertilisers, oil- 
refining, etc, ; , opened 1915; total length .45 
hi. : YiY'Ii'iTlwSrA'li-:' -(I-AASIflAflT 

Hove, t„ mm. dor,, E. Sussex, Eng. ; on S. cst,, 
continuous with Brighton; residtl; holiday 
resort; p. (1951). '69,435. 

Howe, O., Victoria ; S.E. extremity of Australia. 
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Mitta Mitta ; supplies -water for irrigation in 
upper Biverina district ; approx, capacity 
4.000 million cu. ft. 

Hunan, inland prop., China ; coal, zinc, tea, wheat, 
rice, tuns oil : cap. Changsha ; a. 79,378 fiq. m, ; 
p. (1047) 28,294,000: .. . •'> 

Hungary, rep., Central Europe: ch. physical 
features; central plain of treeless steppes; E. 
Danube, E. .Tisza, Carpathian mtns., L. 
Balaton : hot and dry summer, rainfall moder- 
ate; race, Magyar ; ell. industries ; aer'., wheat, 
luiiize, potatoes, sugar-beet, horse-breeding, 
cattle, sheep. Pigs ; coal, lignite, bauxite; 
milling, brewing, sugar ; . communications good ; 
cap. Budapest; a. 88,903 sq. m. ; p. (1949). 
9,201.198. 

Hungerlord, mid. t,, rural dist., Berks, Eng.; on 
E. Kennet, 6 m. w. of Newbury ; p. (rural dist. 
1951) 9,4X1. 

Htinmanby, t., E.E, Yorks, Eng. ; S. of Scar- 

- borough; bricks and tiles. 

Hunsriick, min. a, in llUlneland-Falatinate, Ger- 
many ; highest point, 8.677 ft. : 

Hunstanton, New, urb. dist., Norfolk, Eng. ; on 
S.E. shore of The Wash ; seaside resort J p. 
(1951), 3,414. 

Hunter, R., N.S.W., Australia; rises in Liverpool 
Bange, Gr. Dividing (Range. flows S. and E, into 
Tasman Sea at Newcastle; valley of Hunter 
and ch. trib. Goulburn lead from Newcastle up 
to Cassflis Gate through Gr. Dividing Eange to 
interior; length, approx. 350 in. 

Huhtihgburg, L. S.W., Jnd., TJ.S.A. ; pottery, 
light engineering ; p. (1950) 4,056. 

Huntingdon, inland co., Eng.; a. 36fl sq. m. : 
mitt, gardening, fruit-growing, agr. ; p. (1051) 
90.272. 

Huntingdon, co. t., mun. bar., Hunts,. Eng. ; on E. 
Ouse, 6 m. above St. Ives ; nurseries, breweries, 
bricks; birthplace of Oliver Cromwell; p, (1051) 
5,282. 

Huntingdon, 6 or., Penns., U.S.A.; engineering, 
paper; p. (1950) 7,880. ' 

Huntington, t„ Indiana, U.S.A. ; on Little E. ; rly. 
and wool wks. ; p. (1950) 15,070. 

Huntington, t, W. Virginia. U.S.A. ; on Ohio E. ; 
machine wks., lumbering; pi (1950) 89,852. 

Huntly, mM. burgh, Aberdeen, Scot.; at con- 
fluence of Its. Bogie and Deveron ; fanning, 
woollens ; p. (1051) 4,197. 

Huntly, t., 'NX New Zealand ; on Waikato R. ; 
95 m, S. of Auckland ; coal. 

Huntsville, t., Alabama, G.S.A.; cotton-mills; 
p. (1950) 18,4.37. 

Huon, I., 170 m. N. of and dtp. of New* Caledonia, 
Pacific ; very barren group. 

Huonville, t., S.E, Tasmania, Australia ; fruit, 
cattle ; p. (1947) 5,0, 77. 

Hupeh, prtiv., China; N. of the Yangtze-Kiang ; 
cap. Wuchang : tea, cotton, wheat, coal, paper 
a. 71,955 sq. m. ; p. 25, 542,000. 

Hurlford and Crookedholme, is., Ayr. Scot. ; nr. 
Kilmarnock ; iron, fireclay, worsteds, coal- 
mining. 

Huron, L., between Canada and TT.S.A. ; one of the 
Great Lakes of the St, Lawrence basin; a, 
3:1.610 so. m. ; 280 m. long. 

Huron, L, B. Dakota, U.S.A.; meat products: 
p. (1950) 12,788. 

Hurstmouceox, vil„ nr. Hastings, Sussex; Eng. J 
eas. ; site of lloyal Greenwich Observatory. 

Hnrstpierpoint, mkt, {,, Sussex, ling. ; 7 m. N. of 
Bright t ; i JO >. ' 

Kurstviile, sub., S. of Sydney, N.S.W., Australia ; 
p. 22,867. 

Huai, mftg. j., Romania : tobacco, wine; p. 
16,605. . 

Hustnn, spL, Schleswig-Holstein, Germany ; 
P. '14,500. 

Hutchinson, c„ Kansas, TT.S.A.; p. (1950) 33.575. 


Hwang Ho (Yellow R.), China ; rises nr. source of 
Yangtze-Kiang, Tibet, flows through N.W. 
China into G. of Chihli (Pohai) ; length 2,610 m. 
Hyde, imlustl. mkt, t., muit. bar., Cheshire, Eng. ; 
on K, Tame, 5 m. S.E. of Manchester; cotton., 
iron foundries ; p. (1931) 31,438. 

Hyderabad, principal si., acceded to the Indian 
Union; rice, cotton, wheat; a. 82.313 sq. m. ; 
p. (1951) 18,652,964. 

Hyderabad, ch. t, of H.» India; on It. Musi;: 
walled t. and important commercial centre 1 ; 
P. (1041) 789,159. 

Hyderabad, t., Sind, Pakistan : on It. Indus ; 
arsenal: silks, gold and silver work, pottery ; 
P. (1941) 127,521. 

Hydra, 1„ Greece; oil Mores; a, 26 sq. m. ; p. 
3,693. 

Hyeres, winter health resort, Yar, France; nr. 
Toulon; vines, oranges, flowers, fruit-; p. (1946) 
23,564. 

Hythe, t., mun. bor„ Kent, Eng. ; on S. cst„ 3 m. 

• W. of Folkestone; one of the Cinque Ports; 
Koyai school of musketry ; p. (1951) 9,218. 


rises in Tung- 


peh Shan, flows E, across N. China plain into 
Hungtse Hu. thence N.E. into Yellow Sea,, or 


of Liverpool; p. (1051) 55,783. 

Hwai Ho (Huai Ho), R„ N. China : rises in Tung- 
peh Shan, flows E. across N. China plain into 
BiiuiyfaiO Hu, thence ICE. into Yellow Sea. or 
S.E. Into Yangtze-Kiang ; subject; to disas- 
trous floods and changes of course. , . 

Hwang Hai (Yellow Sea), arm of the Pan. Oc. 
between Korea and China; branches into the 
Gs, of OMbll (Pohai) .and. Liaotung; greatest 
width 400 m.. length MO m. 


Iasi, see Jassy. 

Iba, spt„ municipality, cap. of Zasnbales prov., 
Luzon, Philippine Is. ; uranium, lumbering ; p. 
8,299. 

Ibadan, t., Yoruba, cap. of Western prov.. Nigeria, 
W. Africa ; 60 m. N. of Lagos ; silk, tobacco, 
.cotton ; univ. college established 1947 ; p. (1946) 
835,500. 

Ibague, cap,, Tolima, Colombia. S. America; 
cotton, tobacco, sugar ; p. (1947 ) 27,448. 

Ibarra, Ecuador. S. America; at foot of Volcano 
'of Imbabnra: p. (19881 13,454. 

Iberian Peninsula, S.W. peninsula of Europe; 
containing sts. of Spain and Portugal ; derived 
from the Iberian people who lived along the 
B. Ebro (Iberus) ; a. 229,054 sq. in. ; p. 
35,470,903. 

Iberville, t„ Montreal, Canada ; light engineering.; 
p. 3,454. 

Ibieui, i., S. Paraguay; iron ore; p. 14,850. 

Ica, cat. dcp., Peru; cap. lea; a. 0,796 sq, m. ; p. 
(1947) 155,794. 

Iceland, I., N. Atlantic Ocean; 180 m. B. Green- 
land; independent, rep. ; barren and mountain- 
ous, with ice-covered plateaus and volcanoes ; 
glacier fields cover 5.000 m. m. ; highest peak, 
Gratlfa JOkull, alt. 6,950 ft.; main industry 
fishing; cap. Reykjavik : . a, 39,709 sq. m.; 
p. (1947) 135,935. 

Ichang, port, Hupeh. China ; on Yangtze-Kiang ; 
cotton, rice; oil ; large tr. ; t>. 107.940. 

Ichinomiya, t, S.E, Honshu, Japan : fine. Shinto 
shrine; textiles, pottery ; p. (1947) 53,376: 

Icliow, c.. Shantung, China ; at foot of Shantung, 
highlands, 80 m. N.E. of Tungshan (Suchow) : 
silk industry ; p. (estd. 1922) 100,000. ' 

Icknield Way, me. highway in S. Eng. ; from near 

; Bury St. Edmunds, through Wantage to 
Cirencester and Gloucester. 

Icod, commune, N.W. Tenerife,- Canary- Is.; 
agr., silk; p. 13,268. 

Ida, pith.. Central Crete, Greece; famous in Greek 
mythology; 8,058ft 

Idaho,- min. at., : TJ.S.A. ; part of Rocky Mtns. in 
st, ; rich mineral region ; cap. Boise City ; 
a. 83,557 sq. m. ; p. (1950) 588,837. 

Idaho Falls, t„ Idaho, TT.S.A. ; p. (10.50) 19,218. 

Idle, mfto. t„ W.B. Yorks, Eng, ; in Aire valley,. 
8 m. N. of Bedford; woollens, motor cars; 
p, 7,900. 

Idle, 71., Notts, Eng. ; trib. to B. Trent. 

Idrlja, t„ N.W. Jugoslavia ; ano. -castle ; mercury 
mines; cinnabar; p. 10,317. 

Unit Spanish ten., Atlantic cat., N. Africa; a. 
74l sq. m. ; cap. Sidi Idni ; p. 35,000. - , 

Igarka, sm. t„ Siberia, TT.S.S.R.; on (B. Y r enesei, 
400 m. from its mouth ; : nickel-mines, lumber- . 
mills; ! p; (19393 18,000. 

Iglesias, t, Sardinia, Italy; N.W. of Cagllara;, 


eath. ; p. 23,575. 
lyuaiada, t., Barcelona. Spain ; leather, textiles : 

centre of wine-producing dist. ; p .13,438. 
Iguassu, R., S. Brazil; famous falls. , 

lisalmk L, Pifllaaid E. 3f Kokkola ^ t Wi 85,000. : 
Bmuidsn, t„ W. Netherlands; on cst. at mouth of 
N, Sea Canal ; fishing ; p. (1948) 27.939. 





Ijsselmeer (Lake Ijssel), Netherlands;.: shallow 
expanse of water, formerly Zuider Zee ; sepa- 
rated from N. Sea by, Wierengen-Friesland 
Barrage (length 19 in.) constructed 1932; 
active land reclamation in progress round 
margins ; a. (1952) 1,055 so. in. ; when reclama- 
tion has been completed, water a, will tie reduced 
to 408 sq, m. 

Hagan, cap., Isabela prov., Luzon, Philippines; 

tobacco; p. 23,000. IX.,;:? 

Ban, treaty port, E. Manchuria, China; furs; p, 
50,000. .. 

Ilchester, {,, Somerset, Eng.; on R. Yeo; N.W. 
of Yeovil; nr. birthplace of Roger Bacon; p. 
485. 

Iletsk, i.. Kazakhstan. U.S.S.R., on R. Ilek.trib. of 

R. TJral ; S. of Chkalov : rock salt ; p. 13,010. 
Ilford, mun. bar.. Essex, Eng, ; E. sub. of London 

on R. Boding; bordering on Barnaul t. Forest; 
paper-mills, films, and photoplate works; p, 
(1951) 184,707. 

Ilfracombe, t., urb. dist., N. Devon, Eng. ; on 
cst, of Bristol Channel; seaside resort; p, 
(1951) 9,318. 

Bhavo, apt., Beira Litoral, Portugal; glass, 
porcelain, fisheries ; p .16,335. 

Bhius, spt, Baia, Brazil; p. 1.5,588. 

Hi, J£., Central Asia; rises in Tien Shan and 
flows Into L. Balkhash ; length 850 in. 

Bia (Elis), prefecture , S. Greece; cap. Pyrgos; 
p. (1940) 189,729. 

Bion, N.Y., U.S.A. : firearms: office equip- 
ment; p. (1950) 9,363. ' . v 

Ilkeston, i. mun. her., Derby, Eng. : 5 in. N.W. 
of Nottingham ; hosiery, coal, iron; p. (1951) 
33,874. 

Bkley, t„ urb. (list., spa, W.R. Yorks, Eng. ; on 
It. Wliarfe 15 in. N.W. of Leeds ; local mkt. ; 
P. (1951) 17,365. eXX/vAX 

HI, It., E. France ; rises in Jura Mtris., flows N. 
through Mulhouse, Colmar, Strasbourg, enters 
Rhine 12 m. below Strasbourg; length 135 m. 
Illawara, dist, N.S.W., Australia ; forming belt of 
land between S. ■ tableland and coast; very 
fertile p dairy farming; coal seams; cli. ts„ 
Kiama. Wollongong, Bulli, Geringong. 
Ble-et-Vilaine, dcp., N.W. -France ; on English 
Channel; a. 2,099 sq. m. ; agr. ; cap. Rennes; 
p. (1946) 578,248. 

BUmani,Mt., nr. La Paz, Bolivia; 21.184ft. 

BUnois, st., U.S.A. ; named after its principal E. : 
a large trlb. (300 m.) of Mississippi R, : cap. 
Springfield ; largest t. Chicago ; .a. 56,400 sq. in. ; 
p. (1950) 8,713,176. , 

Blogan, » iZ,, Cornwall, Eng.; N.W. of Redruth; 

tin, copper ; p. (par.) 8,300. 

Illyria, region, mainly Jugoslavia, stretching' 
along Adriatic Sea from Trieste in N. to Albania 
In the S. and inland as far as Rs. Danube and 
Morava. (fisheries, i 

Ilmen, L.. S. of Novgorod, Russia ; a. 300 sq. m. ; 
Biuenau, L. summer resort, S.W. Germany; at N. 
lose of Thiiriuger Wald, S.S.E. of Gotha; j 
porcelain, toys ; p. 14,000. 

Rminster, (., urb. dist. Somerset, Eng.: 10 m. i 

S. E. of Taunton; p, (1951) 2,610. 

Bobaseo, c., Salvador, Central America; cattle, 

. coffee, sugar, Indigo ; p. 21,225. 

Bollo, cap., prov. of Iloilo, Panay, Philippines; 
coconut oil ; p. 94,300. 

Borin, t, N. Nigeria, Brit. W. Africa ; on Lagos- 
.. Kano rly. ; agr. and caravan centre ; p. (1940) 
54.686. ' 

Bsley, t., Berks. Eng, ; 11 in, S. of Abingdon; 
sheep inkts. and fair. : 

' Ilulca, spt, N.S.W., Australia ; oh Clarence R., N. 
of Sydney. 

Imabari, t„ spt, N.W. Shikoku, Japan : on shore i 
of Inland Sea; -miffs. cotton textiles, paper, 
canned fruits ; p. (1947) 55,557, 

Imbahura, prov., Ecuador ; a. 2,414 sq. in, ; cap, 
Ibarra; p. (1938) 148,230. 

BtJbros, Turkish J„ iEgean Sea; fertile fruit- 
growing dist. 

Immingham, pt„ Lindsey, Lincoln Eng.; on 
S. cst. of Humber, 4 m. N.W. of Grimsby; 
Ige. docks ; p. 2,200. 

Imola, t„ Italy; S.E. of Bologna; cath. ; glass, 
pottery ; p. 37,000. 

Imperial Valley, S. Cab. U.S.A. ; extends 30 m, 
S.E. from Saltan Sea to Mexican bdy. : mainly 
below sea-level; hot, arid climate; cotton, 
dates, wheat under irrigation ; water brought 
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from Colorado It, by Imperial Canal (Laguna 
Dam) and All-American Canal (Imperial 
Dam) nr. Yuma; total irrigated area (1938) 
700 sq. m. 

Imphal, ch. t. Manipur, India ; p. 80,000. 

Inari h., extensive L., Lappi, Finland; outlet 
into Baront -j Sea; a. 085 sq. in. 

Inca.f., I. of Majorca, Spain ; 18 m. from Palma; 
p. 10.547. . 

Inehgande, islet. Firth of Forth, Scot. forms 
central support of the two great spans of Forth 
Bridge. [hr. Leith. 

Inelikeith, fortfd. I. , Firth of Forth, Fife, Scot, ; 

Inchon, spt. S. Korea:-' on W. cst.; expt. soya 
beans, rice; p. 109,000. 

Indan, municipality, Luzon, Philippine Is. ; rice ; 
p. 11,240. 

Independence, t, Missouri, U.S.A, ; on i>ralrie, S. 
of Missouri R. ; p. (1900) 39,983. 

Independence, t, Iowa. U.S.A. ; p. (1950) 4,885. 

Independence, t., Kansas, U.S.A. ; p. (1950) 
11,335. 

India, peninsula subcontinent. Asia ; now sub- 
divided into the Dominion of the Union of India, 
the Dominion of Pakistan, the Dominion of 
Ceylon ; ch. mtns. : Himalayas (Everest 
29,002 ft.). E. and W. Ghats. Sulaimain range. 
Hnndu Kush. Karakoram; Ganges Plain. 
Thar desert; ch. Rs. : Indus, Ganges, Brah- 
maputra; climate: monsoonal : vegetation: 
dense forests in region, of high rainfall; sal," 
teak ; elsewhere savannah or jungle, bamboo ; 
coconuts on coast ; variety of races ; industries ; 
agr.. rice, wheat, millet, sugar-cane, cotton, 
jute, tea, rubber, linseed, cattle, sheep, goats; 
forests, timber; minerals: coal, petroleum, 
manganese, lead, gold, silver ; ninfs. : Cottons, 
jute, milling, engineering, machinery, tea, brass, 
carpets ; communications : good rail and sea ; 

, total a. 1,006,742 sq. m. ; total p. (1951) approx. 
433,000.000. 

India, (Indian Union), free, and independent rep,, 
within the Commonwealth ; consisting of states 
(former provinces), status-unions (unions of 
several larger or smaller states) ami states cen- 
trally administered. In 1947-48 larger ste. Inte- 
grated themselves to form unions, and many 
smaller sts. merged into neighbouring prove. ; 
ell. Us.: Delhi and Bombay; tnnfs. : metal 
wks.. jute, cotton, tea, rice, sugar, rubber; a. 
1,138,814 sq m.; p. (1951 >6,89 ( 

India, French, possessions of French Rep. on the 
Coromandel cst. are Pondicherry, Karlkal ; in 
Orissa, t. of Yanaon; and on the Malabar 
coast, Mahe. Seat of administration, Pondi- 
cherry. 

India, Portuguese, consists of Goa, (Pangim), 
Angediva S&o Jorge, and Morcegos Is., on 
Malabar cat. ; Damao, Dadara. and Nagar- 
Aveli on G. of Cambay, and Dili with Gogola 
and Simbor on S. cst. of Saurashtra ; salt wks.. 
coconuts, fish, spices, manganese; cap, Goa 
■(Panghn) ; a. 1.537 sq. m. ; p. £1940) (124,177. 

Indian Harbour, Labrador cat., nr. Hamilton 
Inlet, Canada. 

Indian Ocean extends from S. of Asia and E. of 
Africa to the C. of Good Hope and C. Leeuwin 
la Australia, separated from the Pacific by the 
Malay Archipelago and Australia ;' a. 29.340,000 
sq. Hi.''.- 

Indian Territory, since 1907 part of the st. of 
Oklahoma, U.S.A. ; Indian reservations have 
ana. of 5 sq.m. 

Indiana, st., between Kentucky and Michigan. 
Illinois and Ohio, U.S.A. ; agr., mining, and ; 
mnfs. ; cap. Indianapolis ; a. 30,291 sq. m. ; 
p. (1950) 3,934.224. 

Indianapolis, cap . , Indiana. U.S.A. : on White R. ; 
impt. rly centre; meat packing; i», (i960)' 
427,173, . 

Ifidianola, W. Miss., U.S.A.; cotton mkt. : 

processing plants ; p. (1950) 4,369. 

Indigirka B., Yakut, U.S.S.R. ; flows into Laptev 
Sea. 

Indo-Ohina, Federation in French Union, Asia; 
consists of the 'three Associated States of Viet- 
nam, Cambodia, and Laos ; rice, rubber, pep- 
per, hides ; coal, zinc, tin; a. 288,000 sq. in,; 
p. 26.843,000. . 


vegetation : equal 


tropical, 
tarial foi 


forest ; race ; 




agr. : rice, maize, sweet potatoes, sugar.eane, 
coffee, tea, tobacco, oil palms, cinchona spices, 
rubber; petroleum, tin ; communications poor ; 
'cap. Jakarta (Batavia) p. 70,000,000 (estd. . 
Indore, t„ Madyha Pradesh, Indian Union; in 
valley of It, Narbada ; cotton-mills: p, (1941) 

: 203,697. . : ‘ . 

Indre, dep., Central. Prance; atrr. and indastl.; 

Cap.. ChatSauro.ux ; n, 2,066 sii; m, : 

■ 232,073. 

Indre-et-Loire, dep.. Central France ; to the N.W. 

. : of Indre ; agr., vines, silk factories ; cap. 
Tours : a. 2,377 sq. lll. : p, (194.8) 349,685. 
Indus, if., Pakistan ; rises, in Tibet, and flows 
through Kashmir, Punjab, Sind, to the Arabian 
Sea; length 1,800 m. 

Inebohi, apt.. Anatolia. Turkey; nr. Kastamona, 
on cat, of Black Sea ; t rade in mohair and wool ; 

p. 10.000. 

Infanta, municipality, Luzon, Philippine Is. ; p. 
20.331. 

Ingersoll, t., Ontario, Canada; N.E, of Hamilton ; 
*i>. 5,000. 

Ingleborough, min., near Settle, Yorks. Eng.: I 
iimestone ; underground caves, stalactites, 
stalagmites ; alt. 2,373 ft. 

Ingleton, vil.. W.R. Yorks, Eng.; at foot of 
ingieborough ; centre for geologist and tourist ; 
p. (par.) 2,400. -- 

Inglewood, nmn. bor., Yietoria, Australia ; mining ; 
p .1,500. 

Inglewood, c., S.W. Cal., U.S.A. ; chinchilla 
farms; furniture; light engineering ; p. (1950) 
46,185. 

Ingolstadt, t„ Bavaria. Germany : on Danube, nr. 
Munich; univ. ; iron and machinery; p. 
36,764. 

Inhamhane, spt,, Mozambique; exports, sugar, 
copra, oil-seeds ; p. 20,000. 

Inishmore, largest of Aran Is., Galway, Ireland ; 

38 in. S.W. of Galway ; fishing ; p. 1 ,800, . . 
Inkerman, t., Crimea, U.S.S.R. ; nr. E. extremity 
of Sevastopol harbour ; battle 1854. 

Inkpen Beacon, hill, Hampshire, Eng. ; W. end of 
N. Downs, 7 m. S.W. of Newbury; highest 
point reached by chalk hills in England; 

' ait. 075 ft. 

Inkster, L, S.E. Mich., U.S.A. ; residtl. ; p. (1950) 
16,728. 

Inland Sea, Japan : length 250 m., breadth 10 to 
/ Wrap, chief spts.: Hiroshima, Okayama, Kobe. 
Inn, R.,, traversing Switzerland, the - Austrian 
' Tyrol and Bavaria ; trib. of It. Danube ; the 
ancient tEnus ; : 1 enters It. Danube At ' Passaup 
length 320 m. - 

Innerleithen, burgh and health resort, Peebles. Scot. ; 
on R. Tweed, 5 m. S.E. of Peebles ; ; p. (1051) 
2,361. 

Innisfall, t„ Queensland, Australia ; ch sugar- 
producins'centre of Australia; p. 4,000. 
Innsbruck, cap., the Tyrol, Austria; on It. Inn; 
commands N. approach to Brenner Pass ; univ. ; 
military stronghold; p. (1948) 98,561, 

Ino Wroclaw, l„ X. Poland; nr. Bydgoszcz; rock- 
salt, iron, pyrites; tr. in agr. produce; p; 
36,000. 

Insein, diet.. Lower Burma; a. 1,914 sq.m.; p. 

331,145 ; cap. L. p. 20,487, 

Interlaken, t,, Bernese Oberland, Bern, Switzer- 
land ; on It. Aar, between Ls. Thun and BrUsw: 
tourist resort ; p. (1941) 3,771. 

International Falls, N. Minn., TLS.A.; rly. 

' centre; paper; p. (1950) 6,26$. 

Inveralloohy, fishing vil, Aberdeen, Scot.: on 
cst. of Buchan peninsula nr. Fraserburgh. 
Inveraray, burgh, to. t., Argyll, Scot; nr. head of 
Loch Erne; herring fishing ; p, (1951) 508. 
Inverbervie, burgh, Kincardine, Scot; on E. cst., 

8 m. 8, of Stonehaven ; p, (1051) 885. 
Invercargill, c., spt., 8,1,, New Zealand ; on S.E. 
eat.; sawmills, meat-freezing plants ; p. (1048) 
23,470. 3 

Invareil, N.S.W,, Australia : .383 m. X. of 
Sydney; p. (1047) SJ30. 

Invergorden, burgh, apt,, Ross- and Cromarty, 
Scot. ; on X. side of Cromarty Firth, 12 m. N .E. 


>t„ P„oss and Cromarty, 


P. (1951) 3,703. ■ - ' ■ - 

Inverkip, par., vil., Renfrew, Scot,; 8 m. S.W. of 
Greenock ; par. contains. Gourook : wat. pi . ; 
p. (1951) 17,258. ■ 
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Inverness, co,, Scot. ; surface mountainous and 
well wooded ; rising to Ben Nevis 4,406 ft, ; 
Caledonian Canal crosses co. ; little cultivation ; 
deer forests and - grouse moors, iishing, sheep 
breeding, distilleries ; a. 4,351 sq. ni. ; p. (1951) 
34,924. ■ ■ 

Inverness, burgh, co. L, Inverness, Scot. ; on 
Moray Firth nr. MVE. end of Caledonian Canal ; 
tweed and cloth industry ; -fisheries and agr. ; 
p . am; Sajis. 

Inverurie,_ burgh, Aberdeen, Scot. ; on E. Don. . 

14 m. N ,W, of Aberdeen : rly. centre, woo! fair ; 

: p. (1951) 5.054. 

Investigator I., off esL of Eyre Peninsula, S, Aus- 
tralia. A-crOa pcipp ipPiecx A a ir n ■ \ , 

Inyokern, t„ E. Cal., U.S.A. ; naval ordnance 
research stn, ; p. 12,000. 

loannina ( Janina ), prefecture, Epirus, Greece ; - 
ch. t. Ioannina ; p. (1040) 163,301. . . 
loannina (Janina), f.. Epirus, Greece; nr. Albanian 
frontier; embroidery; p. (1040 ) 19,626. 

Iona, I,, off cst. - of Mull, Argyll, Scot,; early, 
.Scottish Christian centre : St. Colurrtba's 
burial place ; ancient burial place of Scottish 
kings, 

Ionian Is., group in Mediterranean, belonging to 
Greece, formerly under British protection : 
comprising ICer.kyra (Corfu), Kephallenia, 
E&kynthos, Levkas, Ithake, Paxos and ICythera ; 
total a. 752 sq, m, ; p. (1940) 219,562. 

Ionian Sea, Mediterranean ; between Greece on E,, 
Italy and Sicily on W. 

Iowa, at., U.S.A. ; prairie country ; over .1,000 ft. 

, above sea-level ; watered by Mississippi and . 
1 Missouri; ■ .farming, dairying, wheat, maize, 
oats, potatoes; coal, gypsum, limestone; 
cap, Des Moines; a. 58,290 sq. m. ; p. (1050) 
2,621,073. 

Iowa City, Iowa. U.S.A. ; farming-, stockbreeding ; 
p. (1950) 27.212. 

Ipoh, t. Perak, Malaya ; tin ; p. 30,874. 

Ipswich, ce. t„ co. bor., Suffolk, Eng. ; at head of 
estuary of R. Orwell ; agr. implements, iron, . 
boots, rly. chairs, brewing : p. (1951) 104,788. 
Ipswich, t„ X,E, Mass,, U.S.A. ; textiles, printing : 
p, (1050) 4,952. 

Ipswich, t„ Queensland, Australia ; farming ; 
coal ; p, (1047) 26,218. 

Iquique, e,, pf„ Tarapaea, Chile; iodine and 
nitrate of soda tr. ; P. (1940) 39,282. 

Iquitos, ch. t„ Loreto, Peru; shipj-ards, docks; 

rubber, cotton, tobacco ; p. U047) 40,120. 

Iran, see Persia. 

Xraklion (Heraklion), prefecture, Crete; cap. 

Iraklion; p. (1040) 168,717. 

Iraklion (CancHa), cap,, Crete : -central position 
on X. coast at foot of gently sloping, terraced 
hill siones; wine, olive oil, fishing; p. (1940) 

42.337. 

frapuato, c., central- Mexico; agr. centre; p. 

32.337. 

Iraq, kingdom,, S.W. Asia ; approx, co-extepsive with 
ancient Mesopotamia ; ch. Bfl. ; Tigris. Euphra- 
tes ; climate, hot, rainless in summer, cool In 
winter, scanty -rainfall ; races: Arabs, Kurds; 
language, Arabic; ch, crops: dates, wheat, 
maize, barley, beans; oilfields; communica- 
tions; rail, Mosul-Baghdad-Persian G. ; 
cap, Baghdad; a. 118,600 sq. m. ; p, (1947) 
4,799,500. 

Irbit, t,, Sverdlovsk region, U.S.S.R. ; mkfc., 
famous fair; p, 12,000. - 
Ireland, 2nd, Igst. I., Brit. Is. ; ch. physical fea- 
tures: L. Neagh in N.B., Its, Shannon. Boyne, 
•Biaokwater, Barrow, ^Nore, Suir, - LiiTey; 
ch, mtn. groups— all near coast— Mourns; Mims), 
Wicklow Mtns., Mtiis. of Kerry ; peat bogs over 
considerable areas, large areas grassland; 
climate, mild and damp ; vegetation, chiefly 
meadowland ;• -communk»tions, rail and canal; 
a. 33,631 aqvm, ; greatest length: 280 m., width 
380 m.; v. (appro x.) 4.32-1,000, 

Ireland, Republic of, independent rep, since. Anw 
1949 ; inciudes ail Ireland except the 8 cos, of : N, 
Ireland; agr.: potatoes, turnips . and other 
root crops, oats, -barley, hay,: cattle, sheep, 
pigs, horses; ii-s or, s; mnfs , grain milling, 
flour,, dairy produce, bacon*- brewing, tobacco-. - 
clothing, ot relig n , K.< oaj Dublin ; 
a. 20,800 sq. m. ; p. (1946) 2J)53,452. 

Irian:, see New Guinea, Netherlands, 

Iriga, municipality. Luzon,- Philippine la. ; hemp, 
copra, agr,; j*,. 80,005. 
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Iringa, A, Tanganyika; coffee, cattle, fruit; p. ] Irie RoyMe, I.yinXv Superior, Michigan, U.S.A. ; 

5,000. length 40 m. • b- ---fto.;. 

Irish -Seal Brit,, . Is. :• between Gr. Britain and Isleworth, see Heston and Isleworth. _ 

■ ■Ireland, connecting N, and S. with Atlantic Islington,- meftopolitei : 6or., London^Bng. I R._oi 

Ocean; 200 m, long; 50 to 140 m. wide; City ; ■ industl. andresidtl. P. Ug51) 235M5. 
greatest depth 140 fathoms; a. 7,000 sq. mb Isli»,«M»n?Bertfisort,I*ongI.,H.Y.,u.h.A. ; p. U9o0) 

Irkutsk, A, Siberia, U.S.S.R, ; on R. Angara; 5,254. - . • • _ ; w- - 

Dm Trans-Siberian Ely. ; fur; p. (1039) 243,380. Ismailia, A. - Egypt; on XTimsah, 4ft m . . S. of 

-Irfani, t„ urb. d-tsA, Lancs, Eng. ; soaR, candles ; Port Said ; (Suez Canal control, 

p. (1051) 15.003. fA ■ >,- p. (1947) 08,388. ... V 

Iron Comity, Utah, E.S;A. ; contains vast reserves Isria (Esneh)»,fi, Upper Egypt . caravan centre; 
of iron ore; not yet developed due to in- barrage; p. (1947) 18,458. 
accessibility, ' Isonzo, R„ Illyria, Italy ; flows into Adnatsnfeea 

Iron Gate; Romania:; famous rapids in-®. Danube, - W, of, (Trieste : impt. during First World Al ar. 
Iron Knob, A, S. Australia, ; S.W. of Port Augusta ; Ispahan, sec Isiahan. 

- Iron ore; Isparta, if.* Tui’key \ 2ST, of Aiit-aiya i p. Z/*”5w. 

Iron Mountain, A, Mich., U.S.A.; former iron Israel; independent r®.p;Part of former 

mining centre; p, (1050) 3,679, Palestine mandate; eh. ts. : Jerusalem, .Jana- 

Irbnfcon, c„ Ohio. U.S.A. ; machinery : coal, iron, Tel Aviv ; produce : olives, wines, fruits, cedar, 
fireclay; p, (1950) 1(3,383. sheep, goats; a. about, 10,429 no. m, ; p. 

Ironwood, A, Mich., U.S.A. ; iron-mining, lumber- 1,000,000 Jews ; 00,000 Arabs and others, 
ing; p. (1050) 11,400. Issoire, commune,: Puy-de-Dome I ranee; old 

Irrawaddy, R„ Burma; flows S, to Bay of Bengal; church; v, 6,719, ■ to 

navigable for large steamers 90C m. ; irrigation Issoudun, i., Indre, France ; leather, parchment, 
iwks, -length -1,300 m. woollens, farm, implements ; p. (1946) 12,645, 

Irtysh, R„ .Siberia, U.S.SJR. : trib. of E. Oh; Issy, A, France; on R. Seine; sub. of Paris; p. 

two-thirds navigable; crossed by Trans- (1946) ■12.449. , ... . 

, Siberian Ely. at Omsk ; length 2,500 m. Issyk-kui, L., Kirgizia, U.S.S.R. ; alt, 4,476 ft. : 

tom, A, N.B. frontier, Spain ; nr. San Sebastian ; a, 250 sq.m. ; drained by R. Chu. . 

tanning and brandy distillery: paper mills, Istanbul (Constantinople), chief spt , ; former cap,, 
iron ; Roman remains ; p, 14,638. Turkey ; S. entrance of the Bosporus ; Turkish 

Irvine, burgh, spt, Ayr, Scot.; nr. mouth of R. t. (Stamboul). and Christian subs, (Galata and 

Inine, 7 m. W. of Kilmarnock ; iron, chemicals, Pera) sep ; . by the “ Golden Horn ; s, the .ancient 

shipbuilding ; p, (1051 ) 14,741. - Byzantium; magnificent mosque of St. Sophia; 

Irvington, A; New Jersey, U.S.A. ; p. (1950) p. (1945! 845.316. 

5.9,201. Istria, peninsula, N. Adriatic Sea ; formerly 

Irvington, A, N.Y.," XT.S.A.I residtl.; light Italian, now divided between .Jugoslavia and 

engineering; p, (1950! 3, 057, Free Territory of Trieste; agr., olive, vme, 

Irwell, it.. S. Bancs., Eng. : flows past Manchester ' oranges, maize ; rural population mainly Slav, 

■ to the Mersey ; length 30 m. towns, mainly Italian. , . 

Isarco, JR,, N; -'Italy; rises nr. Brenner Pass, Ita, e„ S. Paraguay; cat-tie, agr.S leather; p, 

•flows S. into R. Adige at Bolzano ; used by main' 10,892. , . 

i rail and road routes from N. Italy. -to Austria; Itahira, A', Minas Geraes at., Brazil ; on Brazilian 
length 50 m. Plateau, 60 m. N.E. of Belo Horizonte ; largest 

Ischia, I,, in G. of Naples, Italy ; saline baths; deposit of iron ore in Brazil. 

; cap. I. ; a, 26 so. in.; p. 30,000. Itabuna, c„ E, Brazil; coffee, tobacco; p. 13,838. 

Isohl, A, Austria; wat. pi,, saline baths; p. Italy, rep., S. Europe; peninsula 750 m. tong 
14,004. ■ and 100-120 in. broad; many islands (chief 

Isthid (Asfadod), ancient Philistine c., Israel;. 20 m. Sardinia, Sicily); mtns. in N. (Alps) and in 

8, of Jaffa. centre and S. (Apennines) ; ch.lt.ro: climate, 

Ise - Bay, inlet, S. Honshu, Japan ; flanked by ch. Mediterranean ; wheat and other cereals; 

textile -mftg. region of Japan containing 5 Tines, olives, fruit ; cattle, sheep ; sulphur, 

•million people centred on Nagoya ; length 40 m., iron and iron pyrites, mercury, lead, zinc; 

width 15-20 m. Carrara marble; hydro-electric power, and 

Iselle, A, N.W. Italy; S. terminal of Simplon Pass . little coni; mats. ; cottons, silks, sugar, glass, 
and tunnel. furniture, olive oil; fisheries ; capital Rome ; 

Is6re, dep., S.E. France ; drained by Rs, Isfere and a. 116,235 sq.m.; p, (1948) 46,110,000. 

Rlstae; cap. Grenoble ; mountainous; cereals; Itasca, A., a source of Mississippi R„ Mini!., 
wine, butter, cheese; iron, coal, lead, silver, U.S.A. ; ait. 1.576 ft 
copper; gloves, silks ; a. 8.178 sa. m.; p. (1946) Katjaia, mtn„ highest mta. in Brazil : 9.255 ft. 
574,019. . Itaugua, A, S.W. Paraguay ; luce making ; p. 

Xsers, R., S,E. France ; rises in W. Alps (Grande 11,300. - ' to . 

SassRre), flows \Y. into K. Rhone nr. Valence; Itchen, R,, .Hants, Eng. ; flows to Southampton 
used to generate hydro-electricity ; used, with Water; length 26 m. 
trib. R.- Arc, by main railway .from France to Ithaca, A, N.Y., U.S.A. ; on Cayuga L. ; seat of 
N. Italy through Mt. Denis (Frejus) Tunnel. : Cornell Univ. ; electric docks ; p. (I960) 

IsarlohnM.N R.hine~lv t , » u i arnany ; iron, 20,35 v 
steel, metalwks. ; needles; p.38,400. Ithake, one 'of the Ionian Is., Greece ; a. 37 sq.m. ; 

Iseruia, A, Camnobasso, Italy , mnfs. ; p. IS S h. t. Ithalre 

Iseyrn, t., W. Prov., Nigeria, Brit, W. Africa; p, Itzehoe, A, Schleswig-Holstein, Germany; on 
_ ilMd) 48,470. Stdr E, ; metal founding, shipbuilding ; p, 

Isfahan (ancient Aspadana), prop,, Persia ; cap. 23,000. 

I„ former cap., of Persia, on R. Zaiudeh: Ivanovo, A, U.S.S.R. ; N.E. of Moscow ; textiles, 
carpet , mftg. ; woollen and cotton cloth and iron and chemical wks. ; n. (1939) 285,003. 
yarns mftg, ; matches ; p, 205,000. . ... Mgtat, Danish settlement, S.W. Greenland; 

Ishikari, A, Hokkaido, Japan ; on est. of Otaru cryolite. 

Bay, 10 m. N. of Sapporo; centre of second Iviza, 1., Balearic group. in the W. Mediterranean ; 
lest, coal-field in Japan ; also sm r roleuir Sp *’ ath to' £ ‘ 

production. , ■ Ivory Coast, Fn W, Africa;-, climate, tropical; 

Ismm, A, Siberia, U.S.8.R. : on B. Ishim, S. ,of race,. Negro; maize, coffee, .rubber, mahogany ; 
Tobolsk ; famous; fair, one of. the most: impt, dense forests ; cap, Abidjan ; a, 184,174 gq, m. ; 
for agr. produce m Siberia ; p. 10,000. ■ \ ■ p. (1948 ) 3,031,000. . 

Ishpsming, c., . Michigan,- U.S.A. ; machinery, Ivxea, A, Italy; off the Dora Baltea, nr, Turin ; 
v goM, silver, iron, marble; .p, (1960) 8 M3, e silks, cotton mnfs.; p. 14,473. 

Isis, Ac, , head stream of R. . Thames, Eng,; so Iviy*8ur»Seine, A, France; on R, Seine, sub, of 
named until its confluence with Thames at Paris; organs, chemicals, iron and steel; p. 
_ Dorchester, Oxfordshire. (1946) 42,443. 

Iskenaerou.-gpA, Hntay, Turkey; p. 18,612. Iwamizawa, A, W. Hokkaido. Japan; riy. 

Xsla, R., Perth and Forfar, Snot, ; trib. of B. Tay ; junction; coalfield; », (1047) 41.198, 
r=ii e -? r n1 ' tt v -y . , Xwanai, spt,, S.W. Hokkaido, Japan; copper, 

tt** ? nner -Hebrides ;• Argyll, boot. ; 13 m. coal, sulphur; fisheries; p. (1947) 20 £04, 

' a - 235 S( l- m . : farming, dairying, Iwo, t, Nigeria. Brit. W. Africa; nr. Ibadan: p. 
■distilleries, ( 1946 ) 86.000. : . 
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IxmiquUpan, {,, Hidalgo st, , Mexico : silver ; 
p .IMS. 

Man, i ,, Jalisco st., Mexico ; comm. and in- 
dnstL: p. 4 , 720 . 

feegem, commune, N.W, Belgium linen, tobacco; 
p. 15 . 111 . 

Izhevsk, h, Udmurt, U.S.S.R. : p, (1939) 175 , 740 . 

feieux, Loire, France ; nr, St. Etienne, 

Izmail,- fo, imr pro». , 1 of Bessarabia, Romania ; 
ceded to U.S.S.K.. in 1940, and now part of 
Ukrainian S.S.It. : a 

Izmail, t.i TLS.S.R. ; on R, Danube ; cereals, wool, 
hides; p. (1939) 24 , 000 . 

lamid, (.. Turkey ; 15, end of Sea of Marmara ; 
cereals, tobacco. 

Izmir (Smyrna), c„ Turkey ; at head of G. of 
Smyrna, Anatoiia ; exports figs, raisins, tobaeco, 
carpets, rugs, etc. ; very anc. and historic e. ; 
ch. comm. ctr. of the Levant; p.!1915i 200 , 088 . 

izucar, L, Puebla, Mexico; ur. Popocatepetl; 
!». 7 , 085 . . 

Izyum, i., Ukraine, U.S.S.R, ; on E. Donets. 


Jabbok, It., Syria, Mb; of E. Jordan; length 
.-15 m. 

JaMouee. N. Bohemia, Czechoslovakia ; on 
E. Neisse; p. (1947) 28,112. 

Jsboatoa, c„ E. -Brazil ; sub. of Recife; p, 13,102. 

Jaea, t, N. Spain ; at : foot of Pyrenees ; p. 
7,703. . 

Jachymovy f„ N.W. Bohemia, Czechoslovakia; 
uranium mines ; p. 6,806. 

Jackson, e,, Mich., U.S.A, ; on Grand R. ; loco* 
motives, motor car accessories; n, (19501 
51, OSS. . ■ 

Jackson, i„ cap. Mississippi, U.S.A.; cotton tr. ; 
p. (1950! 38,271. 

Jackson, t, Tennessee. U.S.A. ; uhiv. ; cotton, 
cotton-seed oil, engines, ■ sewing-machines s 
p. (1050! 30.207 . 

Jackson, i., Oi do, U.S.A. ; foundries, gas wells ; 
p. (1950) 6,50-1. 

Jacksonville, t, Florida, U.S.A. ; on St. John’s 
R. ; timber, cotton, cigars; fish, fruit; . phos- 
phates; p. (1850) 204,517. (More than half 
coloured.) 

Jacksonville, t, Texas, U.S.A, ; rly. centre; fruit, 
vegetables; cotton;- p. (1650) .8,607, 

Jacksonville, c„ 111., U.S.A. ; woollens, rly. .wks. ; 
p. (19501 20,387. 

Jftcobabnd , /rentier stn. , Sind, Pakistan ; one . of 
hottest 'places in the Indian sub-continent; 
p. (1941} 15,743. 

Jaeobina, t., Baia, Brazil; on E, Itapicura; 
p. 4,3S9, 

Jacobsdai, t„ Orange Free State, S. Africa; 
on Xiiet E. 

Jacobstadt, sea Yekabpils. 

Jacaues-Carfcier, li., Quebec, Canada; trib. of 
St. Lawrence. 

Jaeuhy, li., S. Brazil ; rises in S. edge of Brazilian 
Plateau, enters Atlantic Ocean through lagoon, 
Lagoa dos Pintos ; length 350 m. 

Made, or Jahde, estuary, North Sea, Germany ; 
fine harbour and entrance to port of Wilhelms* 
haven. , 

-3am, pros... S. Spain; mines, wine, garden 
produce, leather, weaving ; a. 5,209 s«. m. : 
p, (1940) 818,040. 

Jacn, t, cap,, Jaen, 5. Spain: N. of Granada; 
p. 11949) 64,395. . .. . . 

Jaffa- Tel Aviv, f„ spt„ Israel; orange-growing 
(list,; p. (1948) 284,780, 

• •.Tftffrw* i. .owf . . "W * Tv a . ■ ..." ' 


diamonds ; p. 8,978. 

Jalirum, Para, Persia tobacco, dates; p, 

■ 15,000. 

Jaipur. ierr„ Rajasthan, India; • iron, copper, 
marble ; a, 15,810 sq. m. ; p. U941) 3,040,878. 

Jaipur, cm. e. of Rajasthan ; comm, ctr, ; p. (1941) 
175.810, 2 

Jakarta (Batavia), cap,. Java. . Indonesia ; ■ 
comm. ctr. ; .coffee, rice, sugar,' indigo, 
..spices, rubber, petroleum; v- 588,8x6, 

Jalalabad, f., S. Kabul It., Afghanistan ; p, 14,456, 

Jalapa h S.B Gnat mala -ns— bean 
cap. Jalaps- ; a. 757 sc;, ns.; p. (1940) 124,355. 

Jaiapa, cap., Veracruz si, , Mexico; p. (19405 


46,827. 


Jalisco, Pacific st.. Mexico ; well timbered, agr,, 
mining; cap. Guadalajara ; a. 31,140 sq. in.; 
p. (19-10) 1,418,310, 

Jallieu, commune, Isere, S.E. Prance ; light mnft. ; 
P. 5,377. 

Jalna, t„ N.W. Hyderabad, India ; B. of Auranga- 
bad; p .17,000. 

Jalon, ISj, Spain ; rises ■ in Iberian Mtns,, ; flotva 
: N.E.into E. Ebro nr. Zaragoza; valley forms 
■ ■■ main railway,,: road route from Madrid to Ebro 
Vaileyj i cU;.’:.).) . 4;- ) c ; : 

Jaiuit, I., Marshall Is., Pacific Ocean. 

Jamaica, principal I. of Brit. W. Indies ; divided 
into three cos., Middlesex, Surrey, and Cornwall : 
mountainous, highest peak (in Blue MtnsJ 
. 7,420 It . ; exports sugar, rum, spices, coffee : 

cap, Kingston ; a. 4.404 sq. ru. ; p. 1.889, 000. 
Jamalpnt, i., N.E. Bengal, Pakistan; p. (1941) 
23,077. 

Jamalpur, f„ N.E. Bilmr, Indian Union ; p. (1041) 
30,346. ‘ . v- - - 

Jambes, commune, S. Belgium ; sub. of Namur : 

glass, engineering; -p. 7M4. 

James (or Powhattan), li., Virginia, U.S.A. ; flows 
from Blue Ridge to Chesapeake Bay ; length 
450 m. 

JamesBay, S. part: of HudsonBay) Canada;: length:, 
about 1,250 m. 

James W. Ellsworth Land, Antarctica : claimed 
by U.S.A. 

Jamestown, c„ N.D., U.S.A, ; cattle; food 
processing; p. (1950) 10,697. ' 

Jamestown, apt., rap,, St. Helena I. 

Jamestown, c„ N.Y.. U.8,A. ; summer resort and 
mftg. ; p. (1950! 43,354. 

Jamestown, {., dint, Virginia, U.S.A. ; nr. mouth of 
James R„ where first -English -permanent settle- 
ment was founded 1607. 

Jammer Bay, bay, W. coast of Tendsyssel, Jut* 
kind, Denmark. 

Jammu and Kashmir, ran, N, India; traversed by 
ranges of the Himalayas ; in Jbelum valley is 
the lovely "Happy Valley,” vale of E, ; rich 
agr. (lists.; also noted for textile products! 

. cap. Srinagar; winter cap. Jammu; a. 84,471 
sq. m. ; p. 4,870,000, 

Jamshedpur, t , Bihar, ; India ; W . of Calcutta ; 

Tara iron- and steel-wks. ; p. (1941) 148,711. 
JSmtland, co., Sweden ; ; 19,0«< : sa. m. ; >'p; ; 
(1948) 143,002. 

Janesville, t, Wisconsin, U.S.A.; in agr. region; 

textiles, machinery ; p. 0950) 24,899. - 
Janlna, see loanniaa. 

Janiuay, t., Panay, Philippines; fine woven 
fabrics. 

Jan Mayen I., between Spitzliergen and Iceland, 
Arctic Ocean: belongs To Norway; seal anti 
whale fisheries ; government weather-forecast 
stn; a. about 144 sq.m. 

Japan, civ,, 15. Asia ; ch. Is. Shikoku, Hokkaido; 
Honshu, Kyushu ; mountainous, largely 
volcanic, 18 active volcanoes ; subject to disas- 
trous earthquakes; only one-tenth of total 
surface is agr. land ; climate varies according td 
latitude, in N. temperate, in S. sub-tropical, 
warm summers, abundant rainfaii ; vegetation, 
broad-leaved forest and meadows, coniferous 
forest; fine harbours, good communications ; 
ch. industries ; agr,, rice, cereais, mulberry and 
silk, tobacco, 'cotton,, tea; coal, iron, copper; 
lumber; fisheries; textiles, silks, cottons, 
woollens ; shipbuilding, engineering, machinery, 
paper; cap. Tokyo; a. 147,611 sq. m. ; -p. 
(1947) 82,213,896. 

Japan, Sea of, portion of Pacific Ocean between 
Korea, IT.S.S.R., and Japan. ' 

Japan Current, see Kuroshio. 

Jappen I., Geelvink Bay, New Guinea, Indonesia. 

't Colombi Brazil S Imeria * ru 
in the Andes of Colombia, and flowing through 
1*. siltoR. Amaxor ; length ,300m 
Jarocin, L, Poland; S. of Poznan; n. 11,813/ 
Jaroslaw, mftg. (.. Galicia, Poland ; on. R.. San; 

garrison; p. 19,376. .Ac 

Jaxrahi, li., S.W. Persia; flows into Persian^ (S, 
Saturn, -i,, mm. lor., Barham,: Eng. ; oh- R. 
bank of R. Tyne. 7 m. below Gateshead ; 
skipbuMto a* <-i » r aepression 

a+ + r First t ona Wa f iigh industries being 
introduced into area; birthplace of Venerable 
Bede ; p. (1951) 28,541. , „ 

Jaslotv, c&nimme, Raesaow, Poland ; oil wells : 

p. 12,000. 
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Jasper, (.. E. Texas, U.S.A. ; cattle, agr., lumber ; 
P. 11950) 4,403. 

Jassy (Iasi), t, Romania ; former cap. Moldavia; 
in vineyard diet. ; active tar. and mnfs. ; p. 
(1045) 107,987. 

Jtebareny, f., Hungary; on, R. Zagyva; p. 
m MO. 

Jativa, t., Valencia, Spain ; wine, oil, fruit; p. 
13,263, 

Jau, c„ S&o Paulo st„ S.E. Brazil; coffee; p. 
18,655, 

Jaui, t„ Nejd, Saudi Arabia; p. exceeds 10,000. 
Jauja, b, Junin, Central Peru; E. of Lima; 
p. 3,376. 

Jaunpur, t, Uttar Pradesh, India ; on R, Gumti: 

perfumes; p. (1941) 32,560. 

Java, ch, I., Indonesia : mtns. (many volcanic) ; 
loftiest peak, 12,057 ft. : agr., rubber, tobacco, 
sugar, coffee, tea ; oii palms, cinchona, spices; 
coal, tin. gold, sliver ; teak forests; petroleum; 
densely populated; cap. Jakarta; a. 50,390 
sa. m. ; p. tine. Madura) (1930) 41,718,364. 
Javari (Yavari), K., forma boundary between 
Peru and Brazil ; trib. of 11, Amazon. 

Java, Sea, part of the Pacific Ocean between. N. 

cst. Java, Borneo, and Sumatra. 

Jawalapux, f.» Uttar Pradesh, India ; on It. Ganges. 
Jawor (Jauec). t„ Lower Silesia, Poland; p. 
18.114. 

Jaworzno, indusll. t.. Poland ; nr. Cracow : coal : 
p. 17,000. 

Jaxartes E., see Syr Darya. 

Jayuya, municipality, central Puerto Pico, IV. 

Indies; sugar; tobacco, cotton ; p. 14,589. 
Jeauerette, t„ S. La., U.S.A. ; sugar, pecan nuts, 
rice : p. (1950) 4,692. 

Jeanette, bur.. Penns,, U.S.A. : natural gas re- 
gion; p. (1950) 16.172. 

Jebba, t., Nigeria, IV. Africa ; on R. Niger. 

Jebel Aulia, nil., Anglo-Egyptian Sudan; S. of 
Khartoum ; proposed site for dam across 
White Nile It. 

Jebel ed Druz, ten., S.E. of Hauran, Syria : ch. t. 

Es Suweida. v.; ), 

Jebel-Hanran, high tableland of Syria; alt. 
0,000 ft. 

Jebel Serbal, mtn., Sinai peninsula, Egypt: alt, 
6.760 ft. A;: 

Jedburgh, burgh, Roxburgh, Scot. : on R. 
Jed, 12 m. S.W. of Kelso ; abbey ruins, tweeds, 
woollens, rayon; p. (1951) 4, OS:). 

Jefferson, c., Wisconsin, U.S.A, : p; (1950) 3,62a, 
Jefferson, t„ Texas, U.S.A.; near oil-field; 

cattle, grain ; p. (1950) 3,164. 

Jefforson City, cap., Missouri. U.S.A. ; on R. 
Missouri. 100 m. W. of St. Louis: shoes, 
tiles, farm implements : p. (1061 ) 25,099. 
Jeffersonville, mjtg. t„ Indiana, U.S.A. ; on Ohio 
R.; p. (1950) 14.685. 

Jehol, proi\, China; cap. Chengteh: a. 74,297 
sa. m. ; p. (cstd. 1947) 2.1S5,000. 

Jelenia G6ra (Hirschberg), mftv.t.. Lower Silesia. 
Poland; p. 39,991. 

Jelep-la, high pass, leading from Sikkim, NV India, 
tO' Tibet; alt. 14.390 ft. 

Jelgava (Mitan), t„ Latvia, U.S.S.R, ; on R. Aa ; 

linen, soap; p. (1985:) 34,089. , ■ , . . 

Jsmappes, i-miustl. t., Hainaut, Belgium; on the 
Halne R. ; coal, iron; French victory over 
Austria 1792; p. (1947 ) 14.573. 

Jeaa, t., Thuringia, E. Germany ; on R. Saale; 
famous univ. ; : books, pianos : optical mftg. ; 
p. 58,357. 

Jenkins, t, Ky„ U.S.A. ; on coal-field ; p, (1950) 

■ 6.921. • 

Jenkintown, bor„ Penns., U.S.A.; resldtl. ; p. 
(1950) 5,130. 

Jennings, t„ La., U.S.A. ; agr.; oil wells: p. 

. (1950) 9,663. 

Jenolan Caves, N.S.TV., Australia; in Blue Mtn s., 
20 in. S.W. of tourist centre Katoomba; Ige. 

• • natural caves .in limestone, stalactites. stalag- 
mites. 

Jeremie, apt., S.W. Haiti ; p: 6.000. 

Jerez de la Frontsra, t„ Andalusia, Spain: 14 m. 
N.E. of Cadiz; noted for sherry; p, (1948) 
101,998. , 

Jerez de los Caballeros, commune, S.W. Spain; 

marble, tr. centre for agr. region ; v. 16,154. 
Jericho, VS., Jordan Valley, Israel ; Roman and: 

Byzantine remains ; p, 5,000. 

Jersey, I., largest of Channel Is., 13 m. W. of 
French coast; potatoes, fruit, tomatoes. 


Dead Sea and Mediterranean: the " Holy 
City ” or “ City of Peace ” of the. Jews and 
sacred city of Christians and Mohammedans ; 
anciently called “ Jehus,” many times be- 
sieged and. captured; univ, ; p. (1940) 166,440 
(inc. 99,320 Jews).' 

Jervis Bay, Commonwealth ten., acquired as site For 
port for Canberra by Federal Government of 
Australia 1909 ; a.2Sstj. m. ; p. 360. 

Jesi, f., Ancona, Italy : cath. ; p. 23,600. 

Jesselton, imvt. apt,, N. Borneo ; on \V. cst,; p. 

14.000. 

Jessup, t„ N.E. Penns., XhS.A, ; coal-mining ; p. 
9,270. ' 

Joumont, commune, Nord. France; glass-ware, 
light engineering ; p. 6,642. 

Jhansi, (., Uttar Pradesh, India ; p, (1941) 
103,254. 

Jhelant, ll„ W. Punjab, Pakistan : most IV. of the 
five Its. of the Punjab ; flows from Kashmir to 
join the Chenab. ■ 

Jibuti, cap., Fr. Somaliland; imfit, transit tr. 
between Ethiopia and the outer world ; p. 

17.000. 

Jicin, !., N.E. Bohemia, Czechoslovakia ; mat. ; 
p. 11.034. 

Jidda, spt. Hcjaz. nr, Mecca ; p. about: 40, 00f). 

Jililava, t, Moravia. Czechoslovakia ; timber, 
grain, textiles'; p. (1947) 23,413. . ■ 

Jimena -do la Frontera, t„ Spain ; nr. Cadiz ; p. 

: 10,123. 

Jimma, t„ vrov., Ethiopia; ch. product Jimma 
coffee ; connected by road with Addis Ababa. 

Jinja, t., Uganda Protectorate. Brit. E. Africa ; 
on N. shore of L. Victoria where B. Nile drains 
from L. over ltipon Falls ; hydro-electric power 
scheme; rly. bridge, opened 1931, allowed 
extension of rlV- across Nile to Kampala. 

Jipijapa, e., W. Ecuador, S. America; straw hats; 
p. (1938) 8,000. 

Joao Pessoa, cap., Paraiba st„ Brazil; p. (1947) 
107,703. 

Joazeiro, t., Bala, Brazil ; on Sao Francisco B. 

Joban, (list., N.E. Honshu, Japan ; third Igst, 
coalfield in Japan ; ch. t. Fuknahlma. 

Jodhpur, t„ Rajasthan, Indian Union; p. (1941) 
126,842. . 

Joensmt, t„ on chain of Ls., S.E. Finland ; p. 
6,854. .'. 

Jogjakarta, c„ Java; 40 m. S. of Semarang: 
connected with Jakarta by rail ; citadel, with 
palace ; p. 137.000. 

Johanna, I. of the Comoro group in Mozambique 
Channel ; P, 12,870. 

Johannesburg, t„ Transvaal, S. Africa; univ. ; 
gold mining centre of Witwatersfand I tobacco;- 
brewing, ironfoiuniing, printing; p. (1951) 
880,014 (inc. 359,539 whites). 

John o’ Great’s House, place nr., Duncausby Head, 
Caithness, Scot, 

-Johnsonburg, bor., Penns.. U.S.A. ; chemicals, 
paper, iron and steel; P. (1050) 4,567. 

Johnson City, t., N.Y., U.S.A. ; leather, chemicals, 
paper; p (1950) 19,249. 

Johnson: City, N.E. Term., U.S.A, ; mkt., iron, 
textiles ; p. (3.950; 27.604. 

Johnston, t„ Providence, Rhode I„ U.S.A. ; p. 

' (1950) 12,725. ■ . ■ ' 

Johnstone, mftg, burgh, Renfrew, Scot. : on I?-, Black 
Cart. nr. Paisley ; iron, bra . hlnc tools, 
textile ind is ; p, (1 Z 

Johnstown, t„ N.Y., U.S.A.; glove mftg.; p. 
(1.850) 10,923. . 

Johnstown, t,. Perms., U.8.A. ; on Conomaugh It. ; 
immense steel wka, ; p. (3050) 63,232. 

Johore, st., Fed. of Malaya : at S, end of peninsula : 
forested: rubber, riev r [i pinea f , 
a. 7,330 sq. Ill,; p. (1940) 737,520, two-fifths 
Chinese. 

Johore Bahru, cap,, Johore prov..- Malaya : 
across the Strait from Singapore; p. (1940) 

■ 38,826. — 

Joinvilie, t., Haute-Marne, France ; p. 3,163. 

Joknlsa, 11.. flowing into Axar Fjord. Iceland. ' 

Joliet, t„ 111., U.S.A.; .rly. and mftg. centre; 
p. (1950) 51,601. 


JOL-KAE. 
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.Toilette, t., Quebec, Canada ; woollens, paper, 
I ' tobacco; p. (1041) 12,749. 

Jonesborough, {., Arkansas, U.S.A.; p. (1950) 
| : 16,310. • *■■■■■■ 

i Jonkiipiug, co., Sweden! cap, Jonkdping; 

:f. a. 4,447 sq. fin ! i>. (104,7) 262, 734, ( 

f Jonkdping, t.. cap. Jon hoping, Sweden; paper, 

j carpets, matches ; ii. (1 0 17) 41,970. 

I Jonqui&re, t„ S. Quebec, Canada ; ■ lumber, rly. 

shops; P. (1041) 13,769. 

Jonsac, {,, Charente-Iliferieure, France ; on 11. 
Sungue; p .3,041. 

Joplin, t, Missouri, TJ.S.A. ; lead-mining; p. 

. (1950) 38,711. 

Jordan, kingdom, bounded by Israel, Syria. Saudi 
Arabia, and Iraq ; ■ agr. but Ige. areas of desert ; 
also phosphate deposits and potash; cap. 
i Amman ; a. 34,750 so. m. ; p. (1948) 550.000. 

Jordan, 11.. famous in Bible history ; flowing S. 
from Ahti-Lebanon along a sinuous course, 
mostly below sea-level to the Bead Sea, its 
rapidity and variant depth render it urmavig- 
able. and no t. of any importance has ever been 
built on its banks ; length 120 m. 

Joruilo, volcano, Miehoaean st., Mexico ; 1 alt. 
I ■ 4,205 ft, 

I Jos; t., central Nigeria ; on BauehlPlateau, 60 m. 

, -SiWi of Bauchi; impfe. tin-mines; on branch 
T line linking with 33. Nigerian rly. system to 

I : Ft. Harcourt, 

■.J: Jotunheimen, intn. region, central Norway ; Gold- 

: hOpiggen, alt. 8,097 ft.. Glittertind, alt. 8.048 ft. 

I Joyce's Gauntry, momtai/mus diet., Galway, 

1 Ireland. 

| Juan de Fuca Strait, between Vancouver I. and 

I Washington st., U.S.A. 

Juan Fernandez, rocky S. Pac. Oc. ; belonging 
to Chile ; a. 38 sq. m. ; famous for Alex. Selkirk 
(Robinson Crusoe), 1704-9. 

; Juba, It, E. Africa ; flows to Indian Ocean, nr, the 

Equator. 

Juba, cap.. Equatorial Prov., Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan ; p. 10.000. 

Jubbulpore, t, Madhya Pradesh, India; carpets, 
cottons: oil mills; p. (1941) 140,227. 

; Juby, 'O., Itio <lo Oro., N.W. Africa. • 

Juear, R., E. Spain; rises in Serraniade Cuenca, 

/ flows S.E. to G. of Valencia, Mediterranean 
I Sea ; length 250 m. 

| Juchipila, t., Mexico : nr. Guadalajara ; p. 2,821. 

| Juchitan, t„ 8.B. Mexico; mkt, for rich agr. 

f region; r>. (1950) 14,550, ■ 

| Judaea, die. of Palestine in the Roman period. : 

Judenburg, C, Styria, Austria; on E, Mur; p. 

I . 10,029. 

f Juggernaut, sec Puri. 

| Jugoslavia, Federal People's Rep., comprising 
I former terrs. of Serbia, Montenegro, Croatia, 

I : Dalmatia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Slavonia; 

| , fanning, wheat, maize, barley, rye, oats, fruits, 

I plums ; sheep, cat tie, pigs, goats ; timber, coal, 

{ iron, copper, chromium, salt, bauxite; cap. 

Belgrade ; a. 95,558 sq. m. ; p. (1048) 
15,751,938. 

Juiz de Fora, mnfo. t., E. Brazil ; textiles, lumber ; 
p. 85,000. 

Jujuy, prov., Argentina: cap. Juiuy; a. 10,859 
sq. m. ; p. (1947) 100,783. 

Julian Alps, min. range, Venetla, Carinthia, 
Carnlola. and Croatia; highest peak Triglav, 
9.394 ft. 

Julianehaab, sin., Greenland ; N.W. of C. Farewell. 

Jullimdur, t., E. Punjab, India ; cotton and silk 
raids,; p,- (1941) 135,283. 

Jumet, t„ Belgium; nr. Charleroi; -rafts, and. 
mining; p. (1947! 28,509. 

■ Jumilia, t„ Murcia, Spain;: ( exports fabrics; 
p. 21,105. 

Jumna, R., N. India ; eh. trib. of R. Ganges; 
i rises in the Himalayas and (lows past Delhi and 

'■ A«ra to Allahabad ; length 860 m. 

i Juuagadh si„ of Saurashtra, Union, India; a. 

: 3,897 sq.m.; P mm 815,535. ' 

June nC; ’ I msas, t S.A. ; p, (1950) 13,462,- 

Jundiai, i., H.B. Brazil; rly. Junction, cotton 
i mnfs. ; ik (1947) 29,891. ■ • ' ' 

: ; Juneau City, cap., mining sediment* Alaska: gold; 
fisheries ; p, (1950) 5, STS. 

Jungfrau, peak. BerheSe Oberland, Switzerland ; 
height 13.669 ft.; electric rly. from KMue 
b held ?g ' i lungfranjoch, " '■ 

4 Juniata, Penns., U.S.A ; flows to the Susque- 
hanna at Petersburg, 


Junin, inland dep., Peru ; traversed by the Andes ; i 

copper, silver, lead; ell. t. Hiuincayo; a. > 

22.814 sq. m, ; P. (1947) 423,630, - . 

Jura, mtns., Switzerland aud France;: highest Jr 

peak Crdte de la Neige; alt. 3,654 ft. ; length , \f 
180 m., width up to 30 m. 

Jura, dep., E. France; named from the mtns.; : . 
many vineyards : forests, cereals, watches, 
toys; a. 1,951 sq. m..; p. (1940 ) 210,886. .A 1 

Jura, I.. Argyll, Scot. ; off W. cst. ; a. 146 sq, m. : 

Jnrua R., trib. of 11. Amazon, ■ : 

Juterbog, industl. L, Germany; nr. Potsdam ; p, I 

14.000. 

Jutiealpa, L, Honduras, C. America; farming, ; i : i: 

mining; p .10.990. : 

Jutland, peninsula. Denmark ; ’intensive agr. and j : 

poultry farming; a. 11.411 sq. m. ; p. (1947) 

1,826.056. 

Jyvaskyia, t„ central Finland : mkt. ; pulp and : 

paper ; p. (1940) 21,776. ; 

; K 

K-, see Godwin- Austen, Mt. | 

Kabankalan, municipality, Negros Occidental . 

Philippine Is. ; agr.; p .29,315. : 

Kabansk, t., E. Siberia, U.S.S.R. ; nr. L. Baikal ; 
agr. and industl. 

Kabardinian, A.S.S.R., Transcaucasia, U.S.S.R.: A 

mtns., Mt. Elbruz 18,463 ft. ; a. 3,600 sq. m. ; r 

maize, sunflowers, sheep and cattlo. , ; 

Kabinda, t., Angola, IV. Africa ; on W. cat., 30 in, ’ 

N. of Congo estuary : p. 1,000, 

Kabul, cap., Afghanistan; on It. Kabul, S. of the ; 

Hindu Kush ; 0,900 ft. above sea ; unlv. ; ji. A 

120.000. 

Kabul. 11.. flowing through Afghanistan to the It. : 

Indus at Peshawar, Pakistan ; length 270 m. 

Kachin, sf., Burma; comprising former Myitkyina I 

and Bhamo diets. ■ : 

Kadi, f„ Bombay, India; spinning, brass and 

copper work; v.14,000. : - 1 

Kadiue, t, S. Australia ; 10 m. E. of Wallaroo : 

rly. junction ; centre of. fruit-growing diet, v : f. j 

Kadiyevka, t„ E. Ukraine, U.S.S.R.; mnfs,; p. 

(1939) 68.360. i 

Kaduna, t„ N. Nigeria ; cap, of Northern Provs. ; t.u 

hnpt. rly, junction with main rlys. to Lagos, f, 

Pt, Harcourt; p. 10,000. ! 

Kafiraria, extensive. dist,. C. of Good Hope, S. A K 
Africa: comprising Griqualaud E., Tembuland, 

Transkei, and Pondoland. ; 

Kafue, It, N. Rhodesia ; famous gorge. ' :■ 

Kagoshima, spt„ at S. end of Kyushu L, Japan; ■ > i > 
p. (1947) 123,533. A 

Kahoolawe, I., Hawaiian: Is. ; a. 45 sq. m. ; un- i 

■ inhabited. f 

Kaiapoi, t, S.I.. New Zealand ; on the Walma- J*, 

kariri It., 14 m. by rail from Christchurch; p. A 

1,160. . 

Kaietem : Falls, Brit. Guiana, S, America ; . ' 

located where B. Potaro leaves Guiana High- 
lands; among world’s highest falls (741 ft.). S, 

Kalfeng, c., cap., Honan. China ; on Hwang-Ho ;; 

R. ; one of the most ancient cities in the 
empire; cottons ; p. (estd. 1936) 303,422, ? i 

Kaikoura, (., B.I.. New Zealand ; on E. est.. 8Q m. ifl 

N.E. of Lyttelton ; in this region are the 
Kaikoura ranges, in which the highest peaks are > : 

Taipugenuku (9.465 ft.) and Alarm (9,400 ft.), 1 j 

Kaiping, t., Hopeh, N. Cliina; on bonier of Man- * I 

churla, 80 ra. N.E. of Tientsin;, second largest. ' i; 
coal-mining area (Kalian mines) in China; C| 

coal exported through Chinwangtao. 

KsirouaUi holy c. of the Moslems. Tunisia, N. 

Africa ; 80 m. S.S.E. of Tunis ; founded circa 
A.D.. 670; mosque ; -p. (1040) 82,299, 

Kaiserslautern, industl. t„ Germany ; nr. Mann- 
heim ; iron, textiles, beer, tobacco ; p. 62,219. 
Kaiserswerth, t. Rhine prov,, Germany : , anc. 

Benedictine monastery; p. 2,972, 

Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land, Australian Dependency,- 
Antarctica. . . . 

Kaishu, can. of Kokai prov., W. Korea ; p. 2B.GS8. 

Kaiyvan, f., S. Manchuria ; on riy,. mkt., apya- 
. beans ; p. 34.3S0. .A 

Kajaani, t„ on Oulu L., Finland; p. 8.732. 

Kakaraega, L, Kenya, Brit. E. Africa; 30 in. N. 

of Klsomu : centre of gold-mining district. . 

Kalabaka, L, Central Greece ; N, of Trikkaia ; p. 

3.690. ' „ , : :: 

Kaiafat, t, Romania: on R. Danube, .opposite 
Vidin. 
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across Alleghany Plateau into R. Ohio; lower. 
■ course runs through ch. mining a. of W. Va. 

; i coalfield nr. Charleston; length 350 m. approx, 
Kanazawa, t„ Kasa. Honshu, Japan; silhs .and 
pottery p. (1947) 231.450. I:. L 

| Kanchenjunga, mtn., on Nepal-Sikkim bdy„ N.K 
| India ; 3rd highest mta. in world ; alt. 2.8,148 ft. 
Kandahar, prnv., S. Afghanistan ; mountainous ; 

cap. K, ; p. over 1,500,000. ■ ; -. 

Kandahar, Igst., c„ former cap,, Afghanistan; 
alt. 3,400 ft.; 870 m. from Herat, on N.W. ; 
p. HOMO. 

Kamlersteg, 1., Bernese Oberland, Switzerland ; 
health resort. 

Kandy, f., Ceylon; in centre of I., 76 hi. from 
Colombo at alt.- 8,000 ft. ; resort in hot season ; 
tea and cocoa; p. (19481 51,200. 

Kane, bor., Penns,, U.S.A. ; natural-gas -region : 

: p. (19601 5,706, ■: . , ; .rf.J:--: ■ 

Kangaroo I., off coast of S. Australia; a. 1,970 
so. m. . ■ . 

Kaniapiskau, t ., Labrador pen., Canada- ; iron. 
Kankakee, t„ 111,, U.S.A. ; farm implements ; 

machinery; p. (1950) 85,856. 

Kannopolis, N.C.. .U.S.A. ;: textiles ; p. (I960) 
28 , 448 . 

['Kano, A, -N, Nigeria, Brit.: W 1 . Africa; gr, em- 
[, v porium for the Central Sudan; impt, airport 
and rly. terminus; p. (1946! 85,162. 

Kansas, s(„ U.S.A. ; called the ‘‘Sunflower 
!< - 'State ’*4 pnairie ; farming-, maize, : wheat ; 
cattle, dairying,: pigs; coal, petroleum, natural 
gas, lead, meat-packing, flour-milling ; cap. 
Topeka; a. 82,27(1 so. m, ; p. (1050) 1,905,899. 
(Kansas City, Missouri, U.S.A. ; - - on right: bank of 
li, Missouri; great live-stock mart; p. 11950! 

- 456,(122 ; adjoins Kansas City, Kansas ; 
meat-packing centre ; p, (1950) 129,553. 

Kansu, prop., China; cap. Lanehow, cereals, 
poppy; a. 161,161 sq, m, ; p. (estd, 1947; 

6.256.000. 

Kanye, t„ Beohuanaland Protectorate,. S,. Africa 
cap. of Bang wake ts! tribe ; p. 13,000. 
Kaohsiung, spf., Formosa (Taiwan) ; on S.W. 

cst. ; exports rice, sugar ; p. 84,000. 

Kapienberg, commune, Austria ; iron, chemicals, 

- paper; - resort; p. (1948 ) 18,807. , V 

Kaminda, t„ S. Australia; wheat, sheep, fruit 

centre. 

Kara-Bogaz, loe. G. on E. cst, of Caspian Sea, 
U.S.S.R. ; v. high salinity, impt. deposits of 
Glauber’s salt used in local chemical indus- 
try; a. 7,(i00 sq. in, 

Karachev, t., Orel, U.S.S.R, ; hemp factories and 
oil wks. ; p .10,000. 

Karachi, spf., cap., Pakistan; on the Indus delta; 

- thriving -trade, wheat and hides; airport; p, 
(estd. 10511 899,000. 

KaraJuto, see Sakhalin, 

Karaganda, f,, Kazakhstan, U.S.S.R,; town 
built since 1928 on Inapt, new coalfield; p. 
(3939) 165,987, . . 

Karakorum Mtn separating B, Tarkc-ston from 
Kashmir; highest peak K* (Goclwiii-Auatta) 
28,250 ft. - ' : 

Kara-Kum, see Qara Qum. 

Kara Sea, Arctic Ocean; E, of Novaya Zemlya; 

navigation open July-Sept. ■ 

Karatsu, apt., N.W.- Kyushu. Japan; coal; p. 
(1947} 46.442. , .) 

Karbala, f., Iraq ; N.W. of Hilla ; centre of pil- 
grimage ; sacred c. of Shiites ; p. 88.000. 
Karcag, t., E. Hungary ; tortoisesheU goods ; p, 
24,565. 

Karslo-Rtamish S.S.B.. constituent rep,, U.S.S.R . ; 
caj), Petrozavodsk; rich in timber, minerals, 
precious metals ; a. 89,720 sq, m . ; p, (estd. 1940) 

300.000. 

Karenai Sts., Burma ; between Siam and Lower . 
Burma, - drained by Salween B, ; comprising 
Kantarawadily. Bawlake, and Kyebogyi; a. 

- 4,280' sq. m.; p. 70,493. . 

Karikal, French pm., India ;• on B. cat., 150 m. 

S. of Madras ; p. (1941) 40,041, 

Kerkonosze (Biesengebirge), mtn. range, between 
Polish ' Silesia ' and Bohemia ; ■ highest .peak 
. Snsezka (Schneekoppe), 5,275 ft. 

Karlovae, t,, Croatia, Jugoslavia! S.W, of Zagreb ; 
chemicals; p. il»43i 21,210. 
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Kalahari Desert, or. infertile tract of S. Central 
Africa, between the R. Orange and the 2Sam- 
7 besi ; mainly in Beehnanaland Protectorate ; 
alt. 8,700 ft. ; a. 20,000 sq. at. ; inhabited 
chiefly by Bushmen, a -- • < --, 

Ralamata, t., Reloponnese, Greece; nr. Sparta; 
silk industry, figs, currants, olive, oil export ; 

• p. (1940) 35,033. - - Ac .a-- 

Kalamazoo; ’Michigan, U.S.A. ; rly. centre. 

engineering; college ;. p. (1950) 57,704. .I." 

Kalamita Bay, Black Sea; W. cst; Orimea, 
U.S.S.R. 

. Kalafc or Khelat, si., Baluchistan, Pakistan : a, 
53.995 sq. m.; p. (19515 283.000. 

Kalgan, see Wanchuan. 

Kakroorlie, it, W. Australia; on Transcontinental 
rly. route 350 m. IS. of Perth; semi-desert, 
conditions ; famous gold-mining area : p. (1947) 
11J904. mire -LA’-’ . - Am 

KaUmnos (Caymnos) I. m& prefecture .Dodecanese, 
Greece; cap. Kalimnos ; p. (1940)24,553. 
Kalinin, t., U.S.S.R. ; on trib. of E. Volga ; 
bath.: cotton, linen, leather, machinery; 
P. (1939) 210.131. „ A ;1 

Kaliningrad, new prov., R.S.F.S.R., U .S.S.R. ; cap. 

K. ' ! I.:..-- . „ 

Kaliningrad- (formerly Konigsberg), t„ formerly 
E. Prussia, now U.S.S.R. ; on R. Pregel; cath„; 
splendid buildings; .machinery, wood-pulp, 
chemicals, sugar-beet ; tea centre ; p. 368,400. 
Kalispell, t„ Mont., U.S.A. ; mkt, for agr.- region, 
lumber ; P. (1950) 3.737. 

Kallsz, f„ Poland; on li. Prosna; linen factories; 
P. 48,000. 

Kalk, t., N. .Bhine-Westphalia; Germany; iron 
and chemical' wbs. 

Kahnar, co,, S. Sweden; cap. Kalmar; a. 4,485 
set. m, ; p. (1947) 233,492. 

Kalmar, «»<.; - Sweden-; on E. cst. ; match and 
tobacco factories, busy trade; p. (1848) 
24,600. 

Kaioosa, t., Hungary; -on S. Danube; cath., 
Palace; wine; p, 13,000. . 

Kaluga, 1, U.S.S.R.; on R. Oka; leather; p. 
mm 89,484. r 

Kalushin, t.. S.W. Ukraine, U.S.S.R. ; mines salt, 
potassium ; -brewing : leather ; ’ p. 14,689, 
Kalyan, slit., Thana, Bombay, India ; p. (1941) 
26,291. 

Kama, It., U.S.S.R. ; trib. of R. Volga, .which it 
joins S, of Kazan ; length 1.400 m, 

Kamaishi, apt., N-E. Honshu, Japan; serves 
Kainaishi-Sennin iron-ore field, Igst. worked 
deposits and reserves in Japan; impt. iron 
and steel industry; imports coal, iron ore, 
machinery; p. (1947 \ 20,200. 

Kamaran I., Red Sea; under Aden admin.; 
quarantine sfrn. for pilgrims travelling to Mecca 
from the E, ; a. 32 sq. in . ; p. about 2,200. 
Kamchatka, penin., E : , Siberia, U.S.S.R. ; rntns. 
with \-olcanoes (Klyuchevsk, alt, 10.512 ft.); 
mineral wealth, fisheries on cst., climate cold, 
Wet and foggy: cap. Petropaviovsk on E. cst., 
good roadstead ; a. 465,837 sq. m. : p, 8,500. 

' Bhunen, I, Westphalia, Germany ; ' coal, leather, 
metals ; P. 11.688. ■ 

Kamecots Podolski, (.. Ukraine, U.S.S.R. ; brow- 
ing', toliacoo ; p. 25,000. ■: 

Kamsnslr, Mat, Moldavian S.8.R. ; U.S.S.R. 
Kamensk, t„ Ukraine, U.S.S.R. ; on N. Donets R. ; 
coal-mining. 

Kamensk Uralsk, t. .U.S.S.R. ; p, (1989) 50,897. 
Kamet, mtn., N„ Garhwal diet.; Himalayas; alt. 

- 25,477 ; : highest mtn. yet climbed (Smythe, 
1031). 

Kamloops, c„ Briti Columbifi., Canada; on Thomp- 
son It.; formerly ’known aa Fort Thompson; 
on -trans-continental rlysl; supply centre for 
mining and grazing dist. ; p. (1948) 7,500,. 
Kampala, t.,. .Uganda, Brit, E. Africa; eh. com- 
mercial centre of colony ; p. 40,000. 
Kampar,-f.,-I»erak, Fed. of Malaya : p. 17,449. 
Kampen, i„ Overyssel. Netherlands; oh R. 

Yssel; ». (1948) 23,321. 

Kampot, apt., Indo-Ghina ; pepper; p .3,000, 
Kamyslsin, mftg. {., U.S.S.R.; on R, Volga; p, 

24,000, 

Kan Kiang, II., S.. China ; . rises In Nan: Shan, , 
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Karlsruhe, t., Wtirttcmberg-Baden. Germany ; Hasan Batto (Volcano Is.), orom of Is., Pacific 
machinery, chemicals, hardware, beer ; . p, (1940) Ocean ; S. of Ogasawara Is, and of Japan. 
172,348 , -Kazernn, t., S.W. Iran ; oranges, cotton, opium; 

Karlstad, t., Sweden: on X. shore L. \iinccn; p. 7,000. • 
ironwks., and match factories; p. (1948) Kaavin, 1, Naviatain, Persia; good transit fcr.; 
37,943. . ■ p .55,000. 

Kamak, vil, Upper Egypt; on. Kile, the site. of Steady, t„ urb. dist., Armagh, N. Ireland : 10 m. 

ancient Thebes ; ruined temples. 8, of Armagh; p. (1951) 1,463. 

Kffirpathos, ? Gwe&. I., Mediterranean Sea ; between Kearny, t„ N.J., U.S. A. ; mnfs. ; p. (1950) 39,052. 
Rhodes and Crete, one of ; the Dodecanese; Kearsley, urb. dial., Lancs, Bag.; coal, cotton; 
THi S, 747. • : p. (1951) 70,675. 

Karroos, Great, and Little, extensive treeless Kecskemet, indmtl. t„ Hungary; hr. Budapest; 
plateaux between mtn. ranges covered by p. 87,269. 

scrub, C. of Good Hope, S, Africa. Kedah, Fed. of Malaya; rice, rubber, coconuts; 


Kars, c., Turkey; formerly Russian; woollens, 
carpets; p. (1945) 22 ,264. ■ : 


a. 3,080 sq. m. ; cap. Alor Star ; p. 514,753. 
Keeling la., see Cocos Is. 


Karsakpai, t„ Kazakh S.S.B., U.S.S.B. ; on it. Keen, mtn., nr. Bailater, Forfar and Aberdeen, 
Sary Su, 400 m. W. of L. Balkhash; smelting Scot.; alt. 3,077ft. 

of copper using. ore from Dzhezkazgan , coal from Keene, c., Kew Hampshire, U.SJL ; tUcfta.; p. 
Karaganda. (1950) 75,055. ' . 

Karvinna, t,, Silesia, Czechoslovakia; coal, Keeper, min., Tipperary, Ireland ; alt. 2,285 ft. 


lumber; p. (1947) 22,330. 

Kasai, R., Angola and Belgian Congo. Central 


Keewatin, dist., K.W. Terr., Canada; chiefly 
“ barren lands ” ; a. 228,160 so. m. ■ 


Africa; rises in Bihd Plateau (Angola) and Kei Is., prottp, oil Coast of New Guinea, Indonesia; 
flows over 1,200 m. into R. Congo 120 m. above . rice and pearl Ashing ; p. 50,648. 

Leopoldville ; navigable from it. Congo Keighley, i„ mm. bor„ yf.TR, Yorks., Eng, ; in 


upstream to Ft. Fraucqui, where connection 
made with Katanga rly. 


Aire valfc5 ; ,i5 : m. N.W. of ’ Leeds ; Worsteds, 
woollens, weaving machinery ; p. (1951) 66,938. 


Ka s anUk , t„ Central Bulgaria: captured at the Keith, burgh, Banff,; Scot,; on Isla R, ; iaftg. 


surrender of the Sipka Pass 1878 from the 
.Turks; famous for attar of roses. 

Kashan, prov„ Persia ; between Isfahan and Qum : 
cap. c. K. ; carpets; p .45,000. 


industries; in agr. dist.; p. (1951) 4,365, 
Kelantan, st.. Fed. of Malaya; rice, coconuts, 
rubber; a. 5,720 so. m.; cap. Kota Bharu; 
p. 390,333. 


Kashgar (Shula), comm. c.. Stolriang, China; Kellogg, c„ K.E. Idaho, U.S.A.; lead mines; p, 
leather; textiles; :p, (estd. 1945) 50,000. (1950) 4,913. . 

Kashgar, 72,, E. Turkestan ; flowing 500 m. to the Kells, mkt. t„ urb. dist. Meath, Ireland; on R, 
It, Yarkand. BJaekwater; p. 2,747. 

Hashing, £„ N. Cliekiang, E. China; on Grand Kelowna, t., Brit. Columbia, Canada; p. (1948) 


Canal; mkL.ahd tr. centre; p. (estd. 1935) 
102,329. 

Kashmir, see Jammu and Kashmir. 

Kassala, vrov.. Anglo-Egyptian Sudan; a. 

134,450 sq. m.; p. (1947) 719.000. 

Kassel, Hessen, Germany; p. (1948) 217,085. 


9,500. 

Kelso, burgh, Roxburgh. Scot. ; at confluence 
of Rs. Teviot. and Tweed ; Ashing tackle ; 
p. (1051) 4,119. 

Kelvin, «., Scotland, flows S.W.. to Clyde at 
Partick ; length 21 m. 


Kastamonu, U, Karasu. Turkey; cap. of Turkish Kemerovo, t. Siberia, U.S.S.R, ; S.E. of Tomsk; 


I. same name ; great commercial centre; .fruit, 
eotton, mohair; p. (1945) 12.065. 

Kastoria, L, N. Greece ; E. of V6rroia; p. 11,121. 


I iron, chemicals; p. (1939) 132,978. 

Komi (Kymmenc). dev., Finland ; a. 3,537 sq.m, ; 
!■ cap. K. ; P. (1940) 628,300. 


Katahain, mtn.. K. of Bangor. Maine, U.S.A.; Kempsey, N.S.W., Australia: p. (1947) 6,330. 


alt. 5,385 ft. 

Katanga, vrov.. Belgian Congo: copper, radium. 


Kempston, urb. dist. Bedford, Fng;, on B. Ouse. 
3 m. S.W. of Bedford; p. (1951) 8,641, 


uranium, cattle ; a. 180.000sq.m. ; p. 1.178,029. Kempten, /., Bavaria, Germany ; nr. L. Constance ; 
Katmandu, cap., Nepal: on Vishniunatl R., 7B m. p. 37,080. 
from Indian frontier ; caravan centre ; p. (1941) Ken, R., N. India, flows to the Jumna: length 
109,805. :pr-; 230 m. 

Kathiawar, peninsula, st., union of Saurashtra. Kena, see Qena. 


India. 

Katoomba, see Blue Mountains. 

Katowice (Kattowitz), indvstl, c.. cap.. Upper 


Kendal, mkt. t.. mun. bor., Westmorland, Eng, ; 
on R. Kent; shoes, pencils, woollens ; p. (1951) 
18,543. 


Silesia. Poland; ironwks. and coal-mines ; Kendallville, c„ N.E. Ind.,U.S.A. ; light engincer- 


p. (194(1) 128,290, 


lug; p. (1950) 6.119, 


Katrine, Loch, S.W. Perth. Scot, : on B. Teith, 8 Kenilworth, mkt. urb. dist., Warwick, Eng. : 

_ 1 1 n.- r, 1., ......... A tv. cur nt ■ TV 


. m, long ; principal source of Glasgow water 
_ supply ; beautiful scenery. _ 


4 m. S.W. of Coventry; ruined cas. ; p. (1951) 
10,738. 


Kattegat, arm of North Sea linked with Baltic ; Kenmare, rural dist., t., Kerry, Ireland : p. (1-948) 


separates Denmark (Jutland) from Sweden; 
40-70 m, wide. 


9,007. 

Kenmore, N.Y., U.S.A.: p. (1950) 20.066. 


Kauai L. Hawaiian Is.; a. 555 an. m:; ip. (1950) Kennebec, It., Maine. U.S.A, ; flows to Atlantic; 

29,838.: length 200, m. ' 

Kaunas (Kovno), t„ Lithuania. U.S.S.B.; on Keanet, .It., Wilts and. Berks, Eng.; trip, of 
R. Niemen: old time cap.; univ, ; metal R. Thames; followed by main rly. London to : 
goods; y. 152,365, ■ W. of England ; length 44 m, 

KavajiS, on Adriatic Sea, Albania;- p. 7,000. Kennington, S.. sub., London, Eng. 

BA valla, prefecture, Macedonia. Greece; ch. t. Kenosha, Wisconsin. U.S.A,,'. on W. shore Of 
Karaite ; p. (i.940) 135.789, L, Michigan; mnfa. ; p. (1950) 54,368. . 


Kavalla. C Kavalla, Greece; on Bay of Karaite ; 1 Kensal Green,- dist., Middx., Eng.; sub, N.W. 
great tobacco-preparing and exporting, centre ; London. , „„ _ . - _ 

p. (1940) 49 667. - Kensington , -metropolitan bor., 'Vt. Ikmctan, luig, , 

Kawasaki, c„ Honshu, Japan; S. sab. of Tokyo ; mainly residtl. ; contains K. Palace and 
pilgrims; engineering; p, (1947) 214,009. Gardens; ii, (1951) 168,054, . „ • 

Kayes, t., Fr. Sudan. Hr. W. Africa ; on Senegal . Kent, maritime eo., b.E. Eng, : agr., stock-raising, 
- R.: t> 19 000 ,. ■ hops and cherries; eo. t, Maidstone; a. 1 .525 


It.; I>. 19,000, 

Kayseri, t.. Turkey; S.E. of Ankara ; p. (1945) 
57,698 , , 

Kazakshtan, constituent rep-, U.S.S.R.; cap. 


BQ. m.; p, (1851) IM8,288. . T „ 

Kentish Town, residtl. industl. oust,, N.W . London,.. 

^ Ens. . „„ , ; . ■ 


u mt i i steppe ’>i !f ‘ -» ; Erg Kenton t 1 • ,! 11 1 1 

s S o r „ i < f i ;at in n) , . - 

grain in N. ; coat at, Karaganda ; : minerals ; Kent's Oavern, cave, nr. Torquay, ; Devon, Eng., 
a. 1,072,787 sq. m. ; n. (1939) 6,145,937. . . 650 ft, long. .. t ■ , . "iri , v „ A' V ■. 


Kazan, ettpy'i,, TataT Ilep., U.S.S.B. ; inapt, tr«; 
centre for E. U.S.S.B., Turkestan. Bokhara, and 
Iran; catb.. unir. ; soap and candle factories ; 
P. (1939) 401.665. -. - • G ... . ■ 


U.S.S.B, ; impt. tr. Kentucky, central si, Mississippi basin. U.S.k, ; 
<estau. Bokhara, and agt„ mi otng. mnft, i e*P:. Frankfort ; ■ tensest c. 
md candle faetorles ; Louisville, at falls of Ohio B. ; a, 40,896 eq, m. , 


Louiartlte, at falls of 
p. (1950) 2,944,806. 
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Kentucky, It., U.S.A. ; flows from Cumberland Khania (Canea), sm. fishing sy‘„ Kliarda pref., 
Mtua.,to the Ohio It. ; lenRth 350 m. 1. of Crete; in sheltered bay on N.W. coast ; 

Kenya, Brit. col., protectorate, E.. Africa coastal ■ p. (1940) 28,865. v. „-Lv 

strip (col.) flat, interior (protectorate) elevated Khanka Lake, L„ on Manchurian border, b.S.B.If. 
and peopled by Whites ; climate varies no- Khar, sm. fertile prov., Persia; the ancient 

cording to elevation; vegetation, tropical: Choara. . , , 

forests on coastal belt, semi-desert and grass- Kharan, dlsi., Baluchistan, Pakistan ; a. 18,50$ 


lands on uplands ; races chiefly Bantu Negroes. 1 
Indians, and Arabs; agr., maize, sugar, coco- 
nuts, sisal, cotton, cofl’ee, pyrethrum ; cattle, 
sheep ; bamboo, pencil cedar, hardwoods ; gold ; 


cap. Nairobi : a. 224.000 srp m. : p. (1042) Khartoum, prov.. 


8<i. m. ; p. (estd;, 1951) dLW.. ■ •. 

Kharkov, c., Ukraine, U.S.S.R.; on It. Donets; 
iiiiiv., eath. ; rly.vcentre. woollens,, sugar, farm 
implements; p. (10.';';) 833,432. 


zlo-Dgyptian Sudan ; 


4,209,300 (ine. 29,000 whites). 

Kenya, Mt., volcanic pi:., Kenya; 17,040 ft. 

Keokuk - , in dustl., c„ N,E. Iowa, U.S.A. ; on the 
(Mississippi R. ; p. (1950) 16,144. 

Keos (Chios), .Ettean Is., Greece; cap. Keoa: P. 
(1940) 73,423. 

Kephallenia (Cephalonia), one of the Ionian Is., 
Greece ; currants, olive oil ; cap. Argostolion ; 
a. 315 so. m. : p. (1940) 63,090. 

Kepno, t.. Central Poland ; p. 7,310. 

Kerch, spt., Krim, U.S.S.R. ; p. (1939) 104,471. 

Kergulen, French archipelago, dependency of 
Madagascar, S, of Indian Ocean ; whaling and 
fishing station : a, 1 ,100 wi. m. 

Kenya, t„ Chinese Turkestan ; nr. Khotan ; trade 
centre ; p. 12,260. 

Kerki, t, S.E. Turkmen, S.S.R., U.S.S.R. ; 
caravan and tr. centre ; p. 7,000. 


5,700 Sfl. m. ; p. (1947) 329,000. 

Khartoum, Anglo-Egyptkui Sudan ; at con- 
fluence of White and Blue Niles; the Gov.* 
General's Palace and the Gordon College (now a 
part- of the Univ. Colt, of Khartoum) are about, 
a: mile N.E. the Gov,- General's Palace stands 
where Gordon fall; ivory, gum, ostrich feathers ; 
p. (1047) 61,300. 

Khartoum North, t„ Anglo-Egyptian Sudan; 
p. (1947) 30.S60. 

Khasi Hills, Assam, N.E. India ; form abrupt S. 
edge to middle Brahmaputra valley; very- 
heavy monsoon rains on S. -facing slopes ; 
lower slopes forested ; middle slopes eonsiltuie 
impt. tea-growing region ; rise to over fi.om) it. 

Khasltovo, t„ Bulgaria; woollens, carpets, silk, 
tobacco ; p. 27.294. 

Khelat, see Kalat. 


KArkyra (Corfu), the largest and most, N. of Kherson, Ukraine, U.S.S.E. ; 3.0 in. up R. 


Ionian Is.. Greece ; a. 274 set. m, ; mountain- 
ous ; p. (1940) 113,200. 

Kerlcyra, spi.. cap,, KX-rkyra I„ Greece: wine, 
fruits, olives ; v. (1940) 33.50S. 


Dnieper from Black Sea; in pm! i lie grain- 
growing dfst. ; timber, woo! ; p. ( 1 030) 97,136. 
hingan, Gr. and Little; mtn. ranges, Mongolia 
and Manchuria; separating the plateau from 


Kermadac Is., S. Pac, Oc., group belonging to the plains. 

New (Zealand, BOO m. N.N.R. of New Zealand; Khios, I., iEgean Is., Greece; wines, figs, fruits. 


a. 13 so. ju, ; meteorological stn. on Sunday I. 
(largest of group) ; p. 28. 

Kerman, prov., Persia; on Persian G . ; cap, 
Kerman : carpet mftg. ; p. 60,000. 
Kermanshah, c., cap. Kermanshah prov„ Persia ; 
S. of Kurdistan ; eh. product wool ; p. 89,000. 


sxuios, i., /i'jgettii is., recce ; . v.ujkk, ugs, muu , 
marble; cap. Khios; p, (1840) 78,428. 

Khiva, originally vassal st. of Ilussia; now part 
of Uzbekistan. U.S.S.R. 

Khiva, t, Kara Ralpak, Uzbekistan, U.S.S.ll. ; 
silks, cottons, carpets ; p. 19,868 . 


s. of Kurdistan ; eh. product wool ; p. 89,ouu. K.noxm, see onerni. 

Kern, L„ S. Cal,, U.S.A. ; once centre of inland Kkorramsbahr, spt., cap., Khuzistan, W. Persia; 


drainage in B. of Central Californian Valley, tr., oil; p. 30,000. 

20 m, W. of Bakersfield; now permanently Khofin, formerly prov. 
dry; feeding rs. diverted for irrigation. ceded 10 Q.S.S.fi, 194 

Kemilie, t„ Texas, U.S.A. ; cattle, cotton, mkt., ian S.S.It, 
resort; p. (1950) 7,691. Khurasan, prov., Persia 

Kerry, , maritime co„ Munster, Ireland : a, 1,810 product wool ; cap. k 
eg. m.: cap. Tralee; p. (1940) 133,878. Khnrja, I., Uttar Praties 

Kestevon, admini trativc div., Lincoln, Eng. ; p. 26,000. 


Khotin, formerly prom., Bessarabia. Romania, 
ceded i.o TJ.S.S.R, 1940 and now part of Ukrain- 
• ian 8.S.R. 

Khurasan, prov., Persia; W. of Afghanistan ; ch. 

product wool ; cap. Meshed. 

Khurja, t„ Uttar Pradesh, India; cotton, pottery ; 
P. 26,000. 


ch. is. Grantham, Stamford and Sleaford ; Khyber, difficult mtn. pass, between W. Punjab 


a. 724 sex. m. ; p. (1951) 131,566. 

Keswick, mli. L, urb. disk, Cumberland, Eng..; 
on Greta R. : at N. end of I,. Derwentwater ; 
tourist, centre : woollens: p. (195 ) ) 4,868, 
Ketchikan, t„ Alaska, U.S.A. ; halibut, salmon ; 
P. (1950) 4,623. 

Kefcrzyna (Rastenburg), i„ N.B. Poland: nr. 
Olsztyn ; p. 8,000. 

Kettering, mkt. t„ nmn. bor., Northants. Eng. ; 


Pakistan and Afghanistan ; followed by route 
from Peshawar to Kabul, traversed by Alexander 
the Great and by two British expeditions. 

Xiamn, f... N.S.W., Australia ; agr. ; coal; arti- 
ficial harbour; p. (1947) 2,426. 

Kiang-si, inland prov., China ; S. of the Yangtze- 
Kiang ; cap. Nanohang ; rice, wheat, tea, silk, 
cotton; a. 00,000 sa. m. ; p. (estd. 1947) 
13,794,000. 


at foot of Northampton Heights, 7 m. N. of Kiangsu,’ maritime prov., China ; exports muc-h 


Wellingborough; iron, boots, shoes ; p. (1951) silk; a. 42,085 an. m. ; cap. Cbinkiang; p. 
36.799. (estd. 1947) 36,469.000. 

Kevelaer, t„ Rhine prov., Germany : p. 9,000. Kiaochow Bay, inlet on S. side of Shantung 
Kew, sub. London, Surrey, Eng, ; on It. Thames Peninsula. China, 
opp. Brentford ; contains Kew Gardens. (Kew Kicking Horse Pass, min. pass, over the Rocky 
Observatory is in Old Deer Park. Richmond.) Mtns„ Brit. Columbia, Canada; used by 
Kewanee, f., N.W. 111., U.S.A. ; agr. ; coal, Canadian Pacific Ely. 

engineering; p. (1950) 16,821. Kidderminster, t., mini, bar., Worcester. Eng.; 

Keyport, bor., N.J., U.S.A.; fishing; shipyards; on R. Stour 4 m. above its confluence with It, 
mnfg. ; p. (1950) 5,888. Severn: carpets; p. (1951) 37,423. 


opp. Brentford ; contains Kew Gardens. (Kew 
Observatory is in Old Deer Park. Richmond.) 
Kewanee, f., N.W. 111., U.S.A. ; agr. ; coal, 
engineering; p. (1950) 16,821. 

Keyport, bor., N.J., U.S.A. ; fishing ; shipyards ; 
mnfg. ; p. (1950! 5,888. 

Key West, c.. Florida. U.S.A. ; on sm. island same 


to tho Panama Canal; p, (10 50) 26,433, Kidwelly, viun. bor., Carmarthen, Wales; on ost.., 

Khabarovsk, t„ U.S.S.R. ; on Amur It. ; cath. ; 7 m. N.W. of Llanelly; coal; p, (1963) 

sable furs; P- (1930) 199,364. 3.007. 

Khaimur, st., N. of Sind, Pakistan; a. 6,050 Kiel, apt., Schleswig-Holstein, Germany: Baltic 
so. m. ; p. (estd. 1951) 320,000, naval port, shipbuilding, and allied industries ; 

KhaDcidhiki (Chalcidico), prefecture, Macedonia, p. (1940) 272,000. 

^Greece; cap. Poliyicos ; p. (3.040) 81,828, Kiel Canal (Kaiser Wilhelm Canal), Germany ; 6:i 


Khalkia, t„ Evvoia (Euboea), Greece; p. (1940) in, long, connects N. Sea with the Baltic; 

opened In 1895, reconstructed 1914. 

Knamgaon, t„ Rerar, Madhya Pradesh, India ; Kielce, cm.. Central Poland ; minerals, agr. ; cap. 


1 
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cotton : p. 20,000. 

Klimagln, k, Iraq; nr. 13. frontier; new oil 
f.'-'d- : p. 5,000. 


K. ; a. 18.953 ; p. 67. 6 S3. 

Kielce, f„ Central Poland; ropes, dyes, cotton; 
p. 49,980. 


I.'".-. I I.o, vvu. v. 494160, 

Kuandwa, i, Madhya Pradesh. India; S. of In*. Kiev, ea.p„ Ukraine, U.S.R.R. ; on R. Dneiper ; 

dorr ; cotton, oil-pressing ; p. 27,000. once cap, of Muscovite Empire ; cath. : ina- 

Khania (Cauea), prefecture, I. of Crete; cap. chinery, grain, in vicinity of rich mineral 
Khania; p. (1940) 126,632. deposits; p, {1930} 846,293. 


m 


liiilfiM 
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Kigoma, impt. if. t„ Tanganyika, Africa; W. ter- Kineshma, f., U.S.S.R, ; N,W. of Gorki ; p, (1989) 
minus of the Central Ely, on L. Tanganyika ; 73,378, 

p. 14,000. , Kmeton,m,i:t.t„\Varwick,Ena.,;nr.Strat.ford- 

Kikiadhes, and of approx. 200 on-Avon. ; , : ; 

l s. , Grecian arch.; ch. t. Hermoupolis (Sira) ; King George’s ■Sbtu3a f ; -W.’iAasto»lJo;:^iin;ii6any:i 

a. (total) 1,023 sa. m.-; p. (1940) 131,654. fine harbour and bay. 

Kiiauea, volcano, Hawaii;’ largest active crater in Kihghorn, burgh, Fife, Scot. ; on Firth of Forth, 
the world ; 2 in. diameter ; ait. 4, OSS ft., S m. S, of Kirkcaldy; p, (1951), 3,337. 

Kilbarchan, par., Renfrew, Scot. ; S.W. of Klngsbridge, mid. t., urb. dial., S. Heyoh. Eng.;- 
Giasgow’; textiles; j>. (1951) 8,103, at tend of Kingsbridge estuary, 10 -nr. S.W; 

Kilbride, B„ par., E. Lanark, Scot.; - p. (1951) of Dartmouth; p. (1961) 3,158. 

11,3,91. Kingsbury, dish, Middlesex, Eng. : N.W. sub. of 

Kilbride, W„ par,, Ayr, Scot.; nr. Ardrossan; London; on R. Brent; p. 16,636. 

(3961) 4, 243. Kiagsclere and Whitchurch, mkt. t„ rural dist.gN: 

■ KiBmrn, sub., S.W. London, Eng. Hants, Eng.; on It. Test, 10 m. S.W. of 

Kildare, inland co., Leinster, Ireland; a. 651 sq, Basingstoke; p. (rural dist. 1951) 18,530. 

m.', p. <1946) 64,334. m ' Kings Langley, t., Herts,, Eng.; 5 m. . Nt.of 

Kildare, mkt. i,, cap., Kildare, Ireland; cath, ; Watford; paper, light engineering. 

■ close by is the famous racecourse, the Curragh King’s Lynn, spt, min. bor., Norfolk, Eng, ; ; on 
ofKildare; p. (1946) 1,753. It. Ouse. 3 m. above its mouth; fishing, agr. 

Kilimanjaro, volcanic mtn., Tanganyika, E. Africa; machinery; p. (1951 ) 26,173. 

highest peak in the continent ; alt. 19,700 ft. King’s Norton (with Northfieldj, indmil. t., Wor- 
Kilindini, spt, Kenya; adjoins Mombasa; the cester, Eng. 

finest harbour on E. cst. of Africa. King’s River, California, U.S.A.; flows from 

Kilkenny, inland co., Leinster, Ireland ; cap. Kii- Sierra Nevada- to L. Tulare, 

kenny; pastoral farming, coal, black marble ; Kingsport, t„ N.E. Tenn., U.S.A, ; varied irrnfs. ; 
a. 796 sa. m, ; P..U946) 36,698. p. (1959) 19.571. 

• Kilkenny, i„ cap. Kilkenny, Ireland ; on R. Nore ; Kingston, t., Ontario, Canada: on : E. end of L, 
local mkt. ; p. (1946) 10,291. Ontario; old fort and thriving port; ■ p. 

Kiikieran Bay, Ige. intricate indentation, Galway, 30,126. 

i--land. Kingston, cap,, Jamaica, W. Indies; p. (19433 

; Kinds, prefecture, Macedonia, Greece; cap, ' i os, 056. ■ 

Kiilds ; p. (1940 } 09,818. Kingston, f„ N.Y., U.S.A. ; tobacco jnftg. ; : p. 

Killasmey, t., mb. digti, Kerry, Ireland; local (1950) 33,817, 
mkt. and tourist centre ; p. (1046 ) 5,043. Kingston, t, Penns., U.S.A. ; p. (1950) 31,096, 

Kiliarney, Is. of. Lower, Middle and Upper, Kingston-upon-Hull, see Hull, 
celebrated for their beauty; attractive tourist Eingston-upon-Thames, .co. i„ mm. hor., Surrey, 
resorts, Eng. ; on It, Thames, 12 m. West of London 

KUlieerankie, Pass of, Perth. Scot. ; on R, Garry; Bridge; resldt.; with Royal Park; p, (1951) 
at S. approach to Brurnoehter Pass; used by 40.168. ... 
main rly. Perth to Inverness. Kingstown, see Dun Laoghaire, 

Kill van Kull, channel between N.J. and Staten Kingstown, spt., cap., St. Vincent, W. Indies; 

I., N.y. e„ H.S.A. eath., botanic gardens; p. 4,269. 

Kiliybegs, t, Donegal, Ireland ; on Donegal Bay. Kingsville, t„ Texas, U.S.A.; in ranching area; 
Killyleagh, i., on Stangford I/„ Down, N. Ireland ; • agr..- light industries; 'p. (1950) 16,898. 

p. (1951) 1,461. Kingswood, nrb. (list,, Gloucester, : Eng. ; nr. 

Kilmalcolm, par., Renfrew, Scot. ; on Gryfe Bristol; p. (1953) 28,921. 

Water; p. (1951) 4,631. Kington, mkt.- i„ urb, diet.-, N.W. Hereford, Eng. ; 

Kilmarnock, rly. centre, burgh,, Ayr, Scot. ; on 31. 12 m. W. of Leominster; p. (1951) 1.890. 

Irvine, 11 m. N.E. of Ayr; carpet factories, Kingussie, burgh, Inverness, Scot.; .between 
textile and ironworks ; • p. (1951) 42,120. ■ • Cairngorm Mtns. and Monadhljath Mtns„ on 

Kiimore, t.. Victoria., Australia; 30 in. N. of R. Spey; summer resort ; r>. (1951) 1,067. 

Melbourne; in impt. gap between Grampian King William I., off Boothia peninsula in Arctic 
Mtns. and Australian Alps. Ocean. Canada, . ■ 

Kilo-Moto, goldfield, Belgian Congo, Central King William’s Town, t„ C. of Good Hope, S. 
Africa; hi MB. of colony, 50 ta. W. of L. Africa; on Buffalo R„ nr. E. London; p. 

Albert; linked by motor road to R. Congo 6,165. 

(Stanleyville) and L. Albert (Kasenyi). Kinhwa, c„ Chekiang, China; in fertile, inten- 

Kilosa, t„ Tanganyika Terr., E. Africa; on rly.; - sively cultivated basin, 85 m. S.W. of Hangchow ; 

p .4,500. p. (eatd. 1941) 211,140. 

Kilpatrick, New, par., Dunbarton. Scot.; on left Kinibalu, mtn., North Borneo; alt, 13,465 ft. 

bank of E. Clyde; p. (1951) 64,931. Kinlochleven, til., Argyll, Scot. ; at head of Loch 

Kilpatrick, Old, par., Dunlmrt-on, Scot. ; on bank Leven ; hydro-electric power station, alumin- 

of It. Clyde, G m. N.W. of Glasgow; lowest ium smelting; p. (1931) 1,060. 
ferry across Clyde; p. (1951) 49,248. Kinnaird Head, promontory, nr. Fraserburgh, -on 

Kiirenny and Anstruther, burgh, Rife, Scot. ; at N.E. Aberdeen cst., Scot. 

entrance to Firth of Forth ; p. (19611 2,991, ' Kinross, am. inland c.a., Scot. ; between Fife and 

Kiirush, spt., urb. diet.,- S.W. Clare, Ireland; on Perth; hilly; oats, potatoes, sheep, cattle; 

R. Shannon ; p, (1046) 3.348. a. 78 sq. m. : p. (1951)' 7.418. 

Kilsyth, burgh , Stirling, Scot.; at S. foot of Kinross, co. burgh, Kinross, Scot.; cm Loch 
Campsie Fells, 10 m. W, of Falkirk whinstone Leven, 16 m. N.E. of Alloa ; coal, linen miffs. ; : 
(.marries ; p. (1951) 0,91 5. p. (1951) 2,495. 

Kilwinning, burgh. N, Ayr, Scot.; 5 m. E. of Kinsale, spt., urb. dist,, on K. Harbour, Cork, 
Ardrossan; p. (1951) 6,553. ’ Ireland ; p. (1946) 2.086. : A 

Kimberley, t, O, of Good Hope, S. Africa; on Kinta Valley, 8.E. Perak, Malaya; very impt, 

l t. Yaai ; centre of Griaualand West, diamond- deposits of alluvial tin. • • 

mining dist. ; p, (1951) 62,212, ■ ’Ktotyre; peninsula. Argyll, Seofc.-; length 40 m,, 

Kimberley, goldfield dist., W. Australia. greatest breadth 11 m.i S. point- t he. Mull of, 

Kimberly, - {,, B.C., Canada; on R, Kootenay- in K.intyre. • , ' 

deep valley between Selkirk Range and Rocky Kloga, L., Uganda Protectorate, Brit. 33, Africa ; 
Mtns. ; site of Sullivan Mine, one of world's cr. It. Nik — “ T: 

Igst. lead-zinc mines; ores smelted at Trail. L. Albert 

Ktmry, Ifi. Kalinin, U.S.S.R. ; nr. Volga lteser- soini 

voir; leather; shoe industry : p, 25,000. Kldlen or Kjolen, min. _ far 

Kincardine, maritime co., E. Scot,, between Forfar highest point Mt. Sulitelma ; 
and Aberdeen; agrl and fishing ; co. t. Stone- BSrgia Steppes, or. plains and ■ 
haven; a, 388 sa. m,; P. (1961) 47,341. . . S.S.S., U.S.S.R. ; JL of the 

Kinchinjunga, mtn., Himalayas, India ; on bdy. Seas, inhabited b’ 
between Sikkim prov. and Nepal ; alt. 2S.145 ft. Tatar race number 
Kinder Scout, mtn,, N. Derby, Eng. : highest Kirghizia, ccrnstitm-n 

point, of the Peak di=t A 2,ns8 ft. Siberia; livestock 

Kindu, t Belt- Congo, Central Africa ; on R, . a.. -76,900 shv m,; wp. Erunee 
Ci ngo , i . 1,533,439. 


on R. Nile midway between L, Victoria ai.d 
" — 1, very shallow, fringed with marsh ; 

le land reclamation. - 

■ • Scandinavia ; 

6.150 ft. 
mds, Kirghizia 
__ plan and Aral 
he wandering Mongolian 
nearly 9,000,000, 

■ep.. U.S.S.R. ; S;W. of 
eding, mineral resources ; 
" l>. (1939) 
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Kltogchowj c„ cap,, Hainan Is., China on ST. est, i 
former treats' port ; p, 46,000; ■ 

Kivu, L., Central Africa ; N.. of L; Tanganyika, by 
which it is joined by Bussisi E. ; length 55 m. ; 

.. 'a. i.ioo sq. in. . .. 

Kizil-Irmak (or Reil River), the largest It. of 
Turkey in Asia; rising in the Kizil Dash, 
flowing past Sivas to the Black Sea; length 
000 in. 

: Kjolen, see Kiolen. 

Kladno, mining t„ Czechoslovakia ; 10 m. N.W. 

of Prague ; p. (1947 ) 40.638. ••■•"••, 

: Kladzko (Glatefiv t„ Lr, Silesia; Boland ; on It, 
Nisa.QTeisse) ; p. 28 MM. ■ 

Klagenfort, t„ cap,, Carinthia, Austria;, white- 
lead, tobacco, and silk factories ; p, 65,950.,' 
Klaipeda (Mewel), spt„ Lithuania, U.S.S.B, ; 
nr. N. extremity Kurisches Haft; exports 
timber; p .41,189. , , 

Klamath, L„ California and Oregon, U.S.A., 
discharges by K. R. (275 m.) to Pacific, 

Klamath Palls, Oregon, U.S.A.; p. (19S05 
15,875. : 

I Klang, t, Selangor, Malaya; coffee, rubber; p. 

33, SOS, ■ - ■ ■ ■ ■■ ■ 

Klatovy, S.W. Bohemia, Czechoslovakia ; mkt. ; . 

rose-growing area ; p. 14,088, 

Klerksdorp, t„ -S. Transvaal, S. Africa ; gold, dia- 
i monds; p. 18,289. 

Klondike, &, ■■.Yukon, Canada; small trib,,, of 
[ Yukon in gold-mine, region. 

Kluczbork (Kreuzburg), t, Upper Silesia, Poland ; 

N.K. of Opole ; p. 20,000, 

Knaresborough, mkt. t., urb, did., W.R. Yorks., 
Eng. ; on Kidd It. 3 m. N.E. of Harrogate ; 

р, ■aS51) 8,383. 

: Kaightbta, Mkty t; urb, dint, Radnor, Wales ; on 
B. Tame; p. (1951) 8,245. 

Knoekmealdown .Mtns,, cos. Waterford and 
Tipperary, Ireland ; highest pt, 2,509 ft, ; ... 
Knossos, ruined c„ cap. of aim, Crete ; S.E. of 
Candia ; centre of Cretan) Bronze Age culture, 

с. 1800 b.c. 

Knottingley, t„ urb. dist, W.R. Yorks., Eng.; on 
It, Aire, IS m. S.E. of Leeds; p. 11951) 
9,98: 9. 

Knoxville, e., Tennessee, U.S.A. ;■ univ. • textiles ; 
coal-mining, iron, copper, marble; p, U950) 
24,709, 

Knoxville, t„ Iowa, U.S.A. ; p. (1950) 7,025. , 
Knutsford, mkt. t, urb. dist,, Cheshire, Eng.; 

0 m. N.E. of Northwich; p. (1951, 6,619, 

Kobe, f., spt„ Honshu, Japan; at B. end of 

Inland Sea ; silk-weaving ; great tr. ; p. 
«947) 007,302. 

Koblenz (Coblenz), t, \Y. Germany ; at junction 
of Rs. Rhine and Moselle ; fine buildings,’ wine, 
pianos, paper, machinery ; p. 84,000. 

Koeaeli, spi.,: Turkey ; ou U. of Sea. of Marmara. , nr 
Kodiak I„ N. Pae Oe. ; the largest I. of W, 
Alaska; (90 ni. long); fur-trading, extensive 
salmon fishing, canning ; eh. settlement St. 
Paul, on Cbiniak It. ; p, 884, 

Koesfeld, t„ N. Rhine, Germany; p. 12,934. 

Kolu. e„ Honshu, Japan ; silk, vegetables, grapes ; 

1 'IS-:" 87,195. 

Eobat, t, N.W. Pakistan : on trill, of Indus ; 

military town; p. (1911) 14,277 
Kofa-I-Baba Mtns., Afghanistan, spur of the 
Hindu Kush ; highest pt, 17,840 ft. 

Kokand, L, -Uzbekistan, U.S.S.B.;- siifc; p. 
S39) 84,665 

Kokkola (Qamla Karleby), '^fc.v.RinlAndJil.oh'testrV' 
G, of Bothnia: r. 10,555. 

Kokomo, c„ Indiana, U.S.A, ; on Wild Oat It.; 

steel, glass, agr. reg. ; p. (19501 38.072. 
Koko-Nor, salt L„ Mongolia, China ; a, 2,0-10 su. 
in. no outlet. - 

Kola., 'peninsula, U.S.S.B.,; extension Of Lapland; 
Kola, t„ .U.S.S.B.,' nr. Murmansk, .on Kola 
Peninsula. - 

Kolar Gold Helds, Mysore, India ; p. (3941) 
133,859, 

Holding, mkt. t„ Vejle, Denmark ; good harbour ; 
p. 27,060. 

Kolguev, I„ Arctic Oe. : at entrance of Cbeshek 
G.. N.E. of Arkhangelsk. 

Kolhapur, t., Bombay, India ; bauxite; p. (1.941) 
93,032. 

Kolyma R„ flows ipto B. Siberian Sea, TT.S.S.R. 
Koln, tee Cologne. , ) 

Kolo, <„ Poland; on an island of the Vans; 


Kirin, pros., Manchuria, China ; S. of the Sungari 

R. and N, of Korea and the Liaotung Peninsula ; 
cap; Changchun ; a. 34,(318 sq. hi.! p. (1947) 
5,122,000. 

Kirin, c., . Kirin, Manchuria, N. China; on 
Sungari B. at outlet of Sungari reservoir; 
impt. . position : bn rly. from Changchun to nt. 
of Raahln ; lumbering ; p. (estd. 3946) 239,325. 
Kirkburton, mb. dint,, W.R. Yorks, Eng; ; S.E. of 
Huddersfield; woollens; p. (1951) 17,081. ; 
Kirkby in Ashfleld, t„ urb. dist., Notts, Eng. ; 
10 in. N.W. of Nottingham; coal; P. (1951) 
20,131. r . . r - ■ , .p-, , 

Kirkby Moorside, mkt. t, rural dist N-E.-Yorksc 
on B. Dove; Eng.; (1951 rural dist.) P. 4,785. 
Kirkby Stephen, mkt. t, Westmorland. Eng. ; on 
B, Eden, 7 m. S.E. of Appleby ; P. 1,543. 
Kirkcaldy, svt. (., burgh, Fife, Scot..; on N. side 
of Birth of Forth ; shipping ; linoleum, pofe 
teries, linen bleaching, engineering; p. (1951) 
49,037. i em-d . : w 

Kircudbright, maritime co„ S.W. Scot. ; abutting 
on Irish Sea and Solway Birth ; chiefly agr.; 

а, 909 su. m. ; p. (1951) 30,742. - 

Kirkcudbright, co. burgh, Kirkcudbright, Scot. ; 

on Kirkcudbright Bay, Solway Firth,. 25 to. 

S. W. of Dumfries ; p, (1951) 2,498. 

Kirkenes,. Einnmark. N. Norway; on S. ana 

of Yaranger Fjord, nr. Rorway-U.S.S.R, 
hdy. ; iron ore mines. 

Kirkham, t, urb. dint., Lancs., Eng.; ..between 
Preston and Blackpool; mnfs. ; p. (1951) 

б, 874. 

Kirkintilloch, burgh, Dunbarton, Scot. ; on Forth 
and Clyde Canal; iron, coal-mining ; p. (1951) 
14,824. 

Kirkland Lake, sm. i„ Ontario, Canada; on rly, 
nr. Quebec-Ontario bdr.-. 45 m. N, of Cobalt; 
centre of impt. -gold-inining district. 

Kirkstone Pass, mtn, pass, Westmorland, Eng, ; 
used by' raain road between Uilswater and 
.Windermere Lakes. 

Kirksvilie, industl. t, Missouri, U.S.A. ! P. 
(1950) 11,110, 

Kirkut, Mosul, Iraq ; lge. oil-field ; mart for 
Arab horses ; p. 43,000. 

: 'Kirkwall, burgh, Pomona I., Orkneys, Scot. ; 

off the N.E.- Scottish est. ; p. (I960) 4,848,- 
Kirkwood, su6., St. Loui8, Mo., U.S.A. ; t>. (1950) 
18,640. 

Kirov, t, Siberia; U.S.S.B. ; on trans-Siberian 
Ely., W. of Molotov; p. (19391143,121. 
Kirovabad, (., W. Azerbaijan, U.S.S.R. ■;...■ copper; 
manganese mines ; textiles, wines ; P. (1.939) 
98,743. 

Kirovgrad, t, Urals ; copper; p. 25,000. 
Kirovograd, i, Ukraine, U.S.S.B.; p. (1939): 
100,331 . 

Kirovsk, t, U.S.S.B.; on Kola Peninsula; 
apatite, p. 50,000. 

Kirriemuir, burgh, Angus, Scot,; on N. margin 
of- Strathmore, 5 tn, W, of Forfar; linen 
factories; p. (1951) 8,570, 

Kiruna, L, N. Sweden; inside Arctic Circle, 
170 m. N.W. of Lulea; . linked by rly, to 
Narvik (Norway) ; impt. .deposits of ■ iron 
-ore; p .11,700. 

Kishinev, cap,, Moldavian S.S.R,, U.S.S.B. ; 

vineyards, etc. : p. (1930) 114,696. 

Kislovodsk, ■ t„- Caucasus, U.S.S.B.; spa; j>, 
(1939) 517289. 

Kissimee R., Florida, U.S.A., flows to L. Okeecho- 
bee; length 90 m. 

Kisstogen, teat, pi, Bavaria. Germany; p. 15,006. 
Kistaa, R., S. India; rises in W. Ghats, flows E, 
across Deccan plateau into Bay of Bengal, S. 
of Mazulipatam r lower valley and' delta under 
intensive rice cultivation ; densely populated ; 
length 850 m. • 

Kisirnn, t., pt, cap., Nyanaa prov., Kenya, 
Brit. E. Africa; at head of Kavirondo G. 
on L. Victoria; original W. terminus of rly. 
from Mombasa ; still handles' bulk of cotton 
from Buganda and coffee from N. Tanganyika 
for transhipment E. by rail. 

Kitchener, c., Ontario, Canada; p, 37,657. 
Kittanning, bar., Penns., U.S.A, ; on Allegheny 
E.;p. (1950) 7,731. 

Kitta tinny Mtns, or Blue Mtns., range in Penns, 
and New Jersey, U.S.A, ; a continuation of the I 
Appalachian system. . I 

Kiukiang, c. former treaty pt, Kiangsi. China; ! 
on Yangtze-Kxang ; p, (estd, 1948) 137,106. i 


Kolobmg (Koiberg) ; spt. W. Pomerania, Poland ; 
fishing, foundries, machinery, distilling'; p. 
33 30. 

Kolomyya, t. Bukovina. Ukraine; U.S.S.B. ; 
p. Cl 939) 75.130. 

Koiyvan, t, VV. Siberia, U.S.S.R. ; Bhpt. ■ tf. ; 
p. 13,700. 

Kcjndrno, industl. Czechoslovakia ; on E. 

Danube ; cereals, timber, dairying ; p. 15,561. 
Komotene, cap., Rhodope, Thrace, Greece; p. 
(1940) 32,874. 

Komsomolsk, e„ S. Khabarovsk terr., T7.S.S.R. ; 
built by volunteer youth labour, after 1932; 
heavy industl. development; p. (1939) 70,740. 
Kong, i., Fr. Ivory Coast, W. Africa; indigo, 
'kola nuts; p, 15,000. 

KSnlggriltz, see Kralove HradeC. 

Konigsberg, see Kaliningrad. 

Konigshiitte, sec Chorzow. 

Kdnigswinter, summer resort, Germany ; on B. 

Rhine, at foot of the Drachenfelsl 
Konin, A, Lodz, Poland; mkt., textiles; p. 
10.390. 

KonsianMnovka, industl. f., Ukraine S.S.B., 
U.S.S.R, ; in heart of Donbas industl, region, 
38: hi. N. of Stalino; heavy engineering ; p, 
imw 95,037. 

Konya, I., Turkey; well wooded; opium; eh. f. 
K. (the ancient Iconlum) ; impi tr. ; p. (1845) 
66 7,208. 

Konstanz, see Constance. 

Kootenay B. (Plat Bow B.) p trib. of the Columbia 
• K. flowing in Montana, U.S.A., and Brit. 
Columbia ; length 450 m. - 
Kopparberg, eo„ Sweden; a. 11,049 sq. m. : p. 
(1947) 357 ,157. 

Korat (Nakhon Eatsina), walled t„ Siam; busy. 

tr. and rfy. cent re ; p. '12,000. 

Koree (Koritsa), prefecture, Albania ; p. (1930) 
147,536, 

Korea, f., S.E. Albania; cap. of K. prefecture; 

agr, mkt. ; carpets, textiles ; p. (1930! 22,737, 
KorSula, spt., on island of same name off Jugo- 
slavia ; p. 6,500 . ■ ' ' . 

Kordofan, prm„ Ariglo-Egyptian Sudan, Africa; 
a. 14(5.930 sq. in.; cap. El-Obeid ; p. (1947) 
1,513,900. 

Korea, rep., perdu., E. Asia; extending between 
Yellow Sea and Sea of Japan ; annexed by 
Japan in 1910 ; after 2nd world war separated 
into 2 zones along 38th parallel, NV under 
.Russian influence, the S. under 'American. 
Korea, N. ; a. 48,488 sq. m. ; mainly agr. ; 
eh. t. Pyonyang ; p, 8,229,000. Korea, S, ; 
a. 3(5,760 sq, in. ; mainly agr. ; cap. Seoul; r>. 
20,300,000. 

Komeuburg, t., Austria; on B. Danube, 2T, of 
Vienna; p. 8,317. 

Korsor, spt., Sjaelland I., Denmark ; fine harbour ;. 
p. 10,667. 

Kortrijk {Courted!, t„ W, Flanders, Belgium; 
25 m. S.W. of Ghent; linen, lace; p. (1947) 
39,813. 

Kos (Cos), I., Dodecanese Is., Greece; eh. t., 


Kos; p. (1940) 20,982, - ' . 

KosiSs, ft, Bior., Czechoslovakia ; commercial 
centre. Gothic oath, ; p. (1947) 58,089, 

KosMasko, t, Mississippi, U.S.A., ; p. (1850) 
6 , 7 , 53 . . . ■ 

Koskiusko, peak, Australian Alps, N.S.W., 
Australia ; highest peak in Gr. Dividing Range ; 
alt, 7,828 ft, ' 

Kos!in, is«fi Koszaiin. 

Kosova (Kossovo), prefecture , Albania ; p. (1930! : 
49,081. 

..Kostroma, c„ U.S.S.R.; at- confluence of Rs. 
Volga and Kastromo; nniv. ; p, {1939} 
■121,205. 

Kostrzya (Kflstrin), t, W. Poland; on E, Oder; 
machinery, hardware. . ' 

Koszaiia. t, Poland;- N.E, of Szczecin; p. 
17,115. 

Kotah, t„ Rajasthan, India; on R. Ohsmbal; 
muslins ; p. 32,000, '• • ■ . ■ ' 

Kotfca , ■ spt., on Guif of Finland; wood pulp; p, 
21.600. 

Kotor (Cfittaro), spt., Montenegro, Jugoslavia; 
v p. 5,402, 

Eeftrl, L, Pakistan; on B. Indus, opposite 
Hyderabad; barrage 41 m. N. .of the t., 
Started to help irrigate Sind ; ih 7.617. 

Kottayam, t., W. Travapcore, India; p. (3041) 
25.236, 
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Kottbus, industl. t„ Mecklenbeig, Germany; 
on B. Spree; cloth, machinery, brandy ; p. 
50,432, : 

Kouiikoro, t., Fr. Sudan. Fr. W. Africa ; on upper 
course of It. Niger; mkt. for ground-nuts, 
gum-arabic, sisal produced in central Fr. 
Sudan ; linked by river to Timbuktu and Gao ; 
terminus of.rly. (760 m.) from Dakar. 

Kovel, f„ W. Ukraine, U.S.S.R. ; on R. Turia, 
trib. of Pripyat. 

Kovrov, t., U.S.S.R, ; on Gorki rly. line, and 
E. Klyazma; impi. agr/ export centre; p. 
(1939) 67,103. 

Kowloon, spt,, S.E. China; on mainland opp. 
Hong Kong I. ; tr. centre ; p. 104,000. 

Kozani, prefecture , Macedonia, Greece; cap, 
Kozani; p. (1940) 199,087. 

Kozlev, t., U.S.S.ll. ; on E, Eyesnoi Voronezh; , 
agricultural export centre. /A- 

Kragerb, spt., Telemark, Norway; exports ice, 
timber, wood-pulp, etc. ; p. 3.985. 

Kragujevao, L, central Serbia, Jugoslavia; cath., 
college, arsenal, garrison ; p. (1943) 27,208. 

Kra, Isthmus of, between G. of Siam and Indian 
Ocean; connects Malaya with Asia, main- 
land. / ■: . (/A - , /. . : , 

Krakatao, volcanic I.. Strait of Sunda, Indonesia ; 
greater part destroyed by eruption, 1S83. 

Krakow', pray., Poland ; cap. Kracdw ; a. 8,367 
sq. m. ■ 

Krakdw, t, Poland ; machinery, chemicals, farm 
implements ; p, (1948) 307,392. 

Kramatorsk, ft, E. Ukraine, U.S.S.B. : recent 
industl. development; metallurgy; p. (1989) 
9-3,350. 

Kraslice, t„ 31.3V. Czechoslovakia; nr.- German 
border; p .13,558. 

Krasnodar, t,, U.S.S.B. ; on R. Kuban. : tobacco, 
glass-making ; p. (1939) 208,946. 

Krasttovodsk, eh. t., of K. reg„ U.S.S.B.; cotton, 
fruit; p. 10,022. 

Krasnoyarsk, Siberia, U.S.S.B.; on Trans- 
Siberian Ely, at crossing of ,R. Yenesei; p. 
(1939) 189,999. 

Krefeid, t., North Ehine-Wesfcphalla, Germany; 
silk, rayon; P. (1648) 169,500. 

Kremenchug, U.S.S.B.; on E. Dnieper; 
centre for timber, grain, tobacco, etc. ; p. 
(1929)89,553. 

Kremenets (Krzemieniec), f„ W. part of Ukrainian 
8.S.R. CVolhynia), U.S.S.B. 

Krsms,’ industl. t, Austria; on B. Danube; 
vinegar, white lead ; p. 28,440. 

Kreuzbnrg, see Kluczbork. 

Kreuznacb, wat. pi., on B. Nahe; N. Bhine- 
iVeatplmlfa, Germany. 

Kristiansand, spt.. Norway ; 160 m. S.W, of Oslo ; 
p. (1046) 24,110. 

Kristianstad, co„ Sweden; a. 2,485 sq. m. ; p. 
(1946) 256,275. 

Kristianstad, fortfd. t., Sweden*, 10 m. from the 
Baltic; p. (104S) 24,445. 

Kristiaxistmd, spt., W. coast Norway; p. (1040) 
12,853, 

Kxistinehamn, L. pt„ Sweden: on L. Vtoern; 
innfg. ; p. 15,236. , 

Krlvoi Bog, {., Ukraine, U.S.S.R. ; on B. Insulate ; 
rich coal and iron diet. ; p. (1939) 197,621. ' .... 

Krkonose (Kiesengebirge), range between Polish 
Silesia and Bohemia ; highest peak Snezka 
(Schneekoppe) 5.275 ft. 

Krom&riS, i., Moravia, Czechoslovakia ; mnfs. ; 
p. 17,781. 

Kronoberg, co„ Sweden: a. 3,828 sq./m,; p. 
(1947) 156,064. ' V 

Kronstadt, spt. tslrowly foftfd.), on I. to G. of' 
Finland; chief Baltic port and. naval sfe. 


Kroonstad, t, Grange Free State, S. Africa ; on 
R. Valseh ; P. 20,398. ■ 

Kropotkin, t, E. Krasnodar terr,, U-S.S.R-. ; 

grain; engineering; p. 31,091. , 

Krotoszyn, commune,. Posnan, Poland ; rly. 

junction; industl. development; p. 14.00Q. 
Krugersdorp, t, Transvaal, S. Africa ; named 
after President Kruger; gold -mining; p. 

(1046) 75.325, 

Bteualov, (.. Bohemia. Czechoslovakia ; on N. 
slopes of BOhmer Wald, 12 m. S.W. of Ceakb 
>(,D ovice; g. aphite mine 
Krusevae, t, Jugoal via; mkt ; munitions* r 
' 11,054. • 
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Koala Lumpur, cap., Selangor and administra- 
tive cap.. Fed. of Malaya; p. 175,301, 
Koangohou, see Canton. ■ ' 

Kuban, reaion of R.S.F.S.B., U.S.S.R. ; produces 
wheat, maize, sunflowers ; stock-raising. 
Kubango (Qkovango), it., flows from Angola into 
L, Ngami, Bechuanaland,. ■ . . - 

Kuching, cap., Sarawak, Borneo, E. Indies ; p. 

, 10 , 000 . 

Kuctiiooerabu, L, Japan ; S. of Kyushu; Kites, ; 
highest peak 2,313 ft.; length 8 m., width 
2t m, 

Kudamatsu, c., S.W. Honshu, Japan ; oil-refining ; 

• P. mm 34.045. 

Kitira, oasis, Libya. 

Kuibyshev, t. U.S.S.R.; on It. Volga; at head 
of central Asian and Siberian rlys. ; thriving 
commercial centre with gr. trade and milling 
industry ; p. (1930) 390,207.' 

Kulm, see Chelmno. 

Kulmsee, see Chelmza. 

Kumasi, cap., Ashanti, Gold Const ; p. 70,705. 
Kumbakonam, t., sacred c., Madras, India; Gau- 
verr delta; silks, cottons; p .67,000. v 

Kumta, f., Bombay, India; on sea cst. ; sandal- 
wood; carving. . 

Kunene (Cunene), ft., S.W. Africa; forming bdy. 
between Angola and Brit. S.W. Africa, and 
. mainly in Portuguese terr. ; length 700 m. 
Kungar, {., S.E, Molotov reg., U.S.S.R. ; agr. ; 

leather; kaolin: p. IS, 803. 

Ktm' Lun (Kwan Lun), mins., Tibet; extend 
1,800 m.:E. from Pamirs along N. edge of high 
. plateau of Tibet; drained N. into inland 
drainage basin of Lop Nor; alt. frequently 
, exceeds 1.9,000 ft. . 

Kuopio, de.p,, Finland; a. 13,806 sq. TO. ; p. 
(19 m 393,512. 

Kuopio, t., Finland; on L. Kalki; p. (1940) 
27,233. 

Kw, It, Transcaucasia, U.S.S.R. ; flows to 
Caspian S. ; length S20 m. 

Kurdistan (Country of the Kurds), Persia and 
Turkey. 

Kure, c., S.W. Honshu, Japan; apt. and naval 
base; engineering; p. (1947) 185.740. 

Kurgan, t„ U.S.S.R. ; on the Trans-Siberian Ely, 
nr. Tobolsk; flourishing trade in cattle and 
foodstuffs; p. (1930) 53.224. 

Kuria Murla Is., part of Brit. col. of Aden off S. 

Arabia, consisting of 5 islands. 

Kuril is., chain of sm. Is., N. Pacific, U.S.S.R. ; 
extending from Kamchatka to Hokkaido ; 
mainly mtns. 

Kurlsches Haff (Kurstu Martos), shallow lagoon, 
Baltic coast of Lithuanian H.8.R., U.S.S.R. ; 
receives water ofB. Niernen: narrow entrance 
to Baltic Sea at N. end of lagoon commanded 
by pt. .of Klaipeda (Meinel?; length, 00 m„ 
maximum width, 20 to. 

Kurlsches Nekrung, sandspit, Baltic Sea: almost 
cuts off Kurisches Haff from Baltic Sea ; 
length, 55 m, 

Kuroshio (Japan Current), ocean current. flows 
» N.E. along Pacific cat. of Kyushu, Shikoku and 
S. Honshu; relatively warm water ; exerts 
slight wanning influence on this cst, in 
Winter. 

Kursk, region, adj. FT. Ukraine, R.S.F.S.R,, 
'U S S It ' ' 

Kursk, t., Ukraine, U.S, S.B. ; in fruit-growing 
diet,, with thriving mnf. ; gr. annual . fair ; 
p. (1939) 110.972. 

Xustendil, t, Bulgaria ; on trib, of K. Struma : 
fruit-growing dist. . 

Kiitahya, t„ W. Anatolia; Turkey ; on trib. of 
B. Sakarya; impt, tr. ; p. (1945) 10,859. . • 
Kutaisi, c., Georgia, U.S.S.R. : on K. Bion; 

thriving tr. and industries; silks, fruit; p. 

. (1939) 81,479, 

Kutch, penin., N.W. cst., India ( suffered much in 
famine 1399-1900, also from plague ; famous 
for silver filigree work. 

Kutch, Rann of, desert reg. covered with salt, but 
flooded during monsoons, 

Kntchan, (.. S.W. Hokkaido, Japan ; 45 m. N.W. 
of Muroran; centre of second jgst. iron-ore 
field in Japan ; ore smelted at Muroran. 

Kutno, L, Central Poland; nr, Lodz; p. 20,000. 
Kuwait, sheikdom,, Arabia; on N.W. cst. .. of 
Persian G. : impt. Oil wells ; est. p. 100,000. 
Kuwana, spt, S. Honshu, Japan; rice; p. (1947) 
28.952, ; 
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Kuzbas (Kuznetsk Basin), indv.sU, region, Liberia, 
U.S.S.R,; lies just. 3. of Trans-Siberian ; Ely. 
In upper valleys of Ks. Ob and Tom; second 
largest, coal output in tLS.S.R., iron and steel 
mftg., varied heavy metallurgical indy. ; , oh. 
ts., Novosibirsk, Stalinsk, Kemerovo, Leniijffe 
Kuznetsky. 

Kwangchow, spL, luvantung, China ; on S. <st. 
opp. Hainan I. 

Kwangsi, prov,, China: cap. Kirin; sugar, 
tobacco, rice, indigo, silk; a. 85,452 sq. in.; 
p. testa. 1047 ) 14,861.000. 

Kwangtutig, pro?;., China; cap. Canton ; rice, 
tea, sugar, silk; a. 85.447 sq. in,; i>. (estd. 
1047) 32,339,000. 

Kwanto Plain, S.E. Honshu, Japan; last, area 
1 of continuous lowland -in Japan, extends 80 m. 

inland from Tokyo ; composed of ; (1) low, 

| badly-drained alluvial plain devoted to inten- 
sive rice cultivation ; (2) higher, drier terraces 
under mulberry, vegetables, tea, tobacco ; 
very dense rural population, especially on 
I lower ground ; Ige. number of urban centres, 

S inc. Tokyo, Yokohama : a. 5,000 sq. m, 

| Kwanza (Cnanza), JR., Angola, W. Africa; rises 
in Bike and flows to Atlantic ; . length 7.00 in. 

Kweichow, prov., S.W. China ; cap. Kweiynng : 
cereals, silk, timber. gold,, silver, mercury ; 
a. 68,139 sq. m.; p. (estd. 1947) 10,557,000. 

| Kwidzyn (Marienwerder), i., Polish Pomerania ; 

I nr. Gdatfsk; p. 7, OSS. 

i Kyle of Loehalsli, vil. , sm. spt„ Ross and Cromarty. 

| Scot. ; at entrance to I.oeli Alsh. facing S. end 
of I. of Skye ; terminus of rly, across Highlands 
| from Dingwall; ch. pt. for steamers serving 
i N.W. cat., I. Of Skye, Outer Hebrides; p. 

(1931) 350. '■ 

I Kyles of Bute, sound,, between Argyll cst, and N. 
Bute, Scot. : 

i Kyoto, is., cap. Kyoto prefecture, Honshu, Japan ; 

I unir.. temples: former cap. of Japan; p. 
(1047) 1,089, 720. . 

Kyrenia, (., Cyprus ; on N. cst. ; p. 2.000. 

; Kzyl Orda, R„ Kazakhstan. U.S.S.R. ; large dam 

• being constructed to irrigate rice plantations. 

Kytkera (Cerigo), /., S. of Peloponnesus, Greece ; 
a. 107 sq. m. 

Kyushu,, one of the Ige. Is. of Japan; W. of 
Shikoku; mtns.; rice, wheat, tea, hemp, 
coal, copper ; eli. t. Nagasaki ; a. 10,247 sq. in. 

Kyustendii, Bulgaria; nr. Jugoslav border; 
p. 10.309. . 


La Barca, t., Jalisco st., Mexico : maize, sugar ; 

mkt. ; P. (1940) 13,247. 

La Bassee, t., Nord, France ; p, 4,415. 

La Oeiba, spt, Honduras ; on Atlantic cst. : p. 
(1945) 12,185. 

In Ooirofia, prop.,' N.W. Spain ; cap. La Coruna ; 

a. 3,051 sq. m.; P. (3949) 975,759. 

La Corafia, spi., cap. La Coruna prov., N.W. 
Spain; fishing; import trade,; p. (1949) 
129,582. 

La Crosse, t., W. Wis., U.S.A ; mkt„ agr. ; light 
mnfs. ; rubber; p. (1950) 35. 

La Estrada, c„ N.W. Spain; mineral springs; 
agr., cattle , p. '7,210. 

La Goulette, $pt„ Tunisia; on cst. 4 m. from, 
Tunis; resort, p .4,000. 

La Grange, t„ Georgia, TJ.3.A. ; p, (1050) 25,025. 
Ln Grange, L, Th., \ s. V. ; p ,002. 

La Guaira, see Gnalra, La. 

La Hague, see Hague. 

La Libertad, dev.. Peru ; a. 10.200 sq. mq oh, t. 

Trujillo , p (1 i 

La Mancha, see Mancha, La. 

La Bampa, terr,, Argentina; a. 65,609 sq. m. ; 

cap. Santa Boho, ; p. (1047) 100,920. 

La Paz, dev., Bolivia; traversed by the ‘ Andes ; ! 
cap. La Paz; cocoa, coffee, rabbet, minerals; 
a, 40,086 sq. m , p ' f ‘ H 
La Paz, cap. <„ Bolivia ; impt. eommercial centre ; 
copper, alpaca wool, cinchona; p. (1947) 
302,000, 

La Paz, i, I.ower California, Mexico'; pearl : 
flsl i 4, p (1940) 10,501 

La Plata (Eva Psr6a), c„ svt,, Argentina ; cap. 
Buenos Aires prov. ; urdv, ; cattle, agr. trade; 
p, (1947) 217,738. 
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La Plata, Bio da (B. Plats), tge. estuary, between 
Argentina, Uruguay, S. America ; receives 
water of Us. Parana, Uruguay; cst. provides 
■ sites for l»e.« spts. Buenos Aires, La Plata, 
Montevideo; length 200 m., max. width 50 m. 
La Porte, f., Indiana, U.S. A; { flour, iron and 
steel, woollens ; p. (1950) 20,414. 

La Puebla, t., Majorca, Balearic. Is. ; p. 10,147. 

La Rioja, pmv., Argentina; a. 33,39-1 m. m.; 

cap. La K. ; p. (1947) 100,380, 

La Rochelle, t„ apt., cap., Oharante-Maritima, 
France; glass, sugar, ash; oath.; r>. (1949) 
48,933. 

La Salle, e.. III., U.S.A. ; coal; p. (1950) 12,083. 

La Serena, cap. Coquimbo prov., Chile; ; eath. 
p .30,035. 

La" Tuque, t., S. Quebec, Canada; E. pt. ; lumber- 
■ hig ; resort ; p. 7,919. 

La Union, Spain; nr. Cartagena; iron, man- 
ganese, sulphur ; p. 25,000. 

Laaland, Z., Danish, Baltic Sea; a. 402 sq. m. ; 

forests; cap. Maribo, - 

Labe, B„ see Elbe. 

Labinskaya, t., S.K. Krasnodar ten*., U.S.S.E. : 

coal, manganese mining ; p. (3.939 ) 28,830. 
Labrador, peninsula, Newfoundland, Canada; 
sterile, climate severe, fisheries; cap. Battle 
Harbour; a. 110,000 eq, out P. 5,-528. 

Labuan, Brit. L, NAV. Borneo; rubber, rice, 
coconuts; cap. Victoria ; a. 35 hi|. m. ; i>. 
(1947) 9,353. , , . 

Laccadive, Is., Arabian "Sea ; ' about 200 m. off 
Malabar cst., India: part of Madras state; 
coir, coconuts ; p, 15,380. 

Lachine, Quebec. Canada; at head of L. 
rapids ; summer resort, timber, bridge-building, 
wire, rope ; p. (1951) 27,410. 

; Lachine Canals, Quebec, 33. Canada; skirt 
Lachine Rapids on St. Lawrence 11. im- 
mediately above Montreal; give access to 
Montreal from Gr, lakes for steamers of 14 ft. 
draught ; length 9 in. ■ 

Lachlan, 11, N.SAV., Australia ; trib. E. Murrum- 
bidgee; length 700 m. ; . 

Lackawanna, £.. N.Y.,XbS. A. ; on L. Erie; iron 
and steel ; ' p. (1950) 27,658. 

Laconia, (?., S. Peloponnesus, Greece. 

Laconia, e,, New Hampshire, U.S.A. ; hosiery, 
riy. wks. ; p. (1950) 14,745. ' . 

Laeroma, I,, Jugoslavia ; holiday resort, chateau, 
monastery. 

Lacrosse, c., Wisconsin, U.S.A. ; riy. centre, flour, 
timber; p. (1950) 47,585. - • 

• Ladakh, dist.. of the Upper. Indus. Kashmir ; agr. 
in valleys, some gold ; cap. Leh iq.v,), 

Ladoga, L., nr. Leningrad, U.S.S.E. (largest In ; 
Europe); a. 0,190 sq, m, ; drained to C4. of 
Finland by E. Neva. 

Ladrones, see Marianas Is. 

Ladybank, burgh, Fife, Scot.; 5 m. 8/VV. of 
Cupar; riy, wks., malt, linen; p. (19511 ; 
1,149. 

Ladysmith, l„ Natal, S, Africa; riy. wks., coal; 

besieged by Boers 1809-1900 ; p. 13,0(14, 
Ladysmith, i., NAY. Wis., U.S.A. ; food, lumber; 
P. (I960) 3,924. 

Lae, apt,. New Guinea; gold-mining; p. 948. 
Lafayette, c., Indiana, U.S.A.; univ, ; timber, 
farm implements ; p. (1050) 35,568, 

Lafayette, Louisiana. U.S.A. timber, cotton- 
seed, oil; p, (3950) 23,541. 

Lafayette,, peak. White mins. range. New Hamp-. 

shire, U.S.A. : ait. 3,250 ft. 

Lagan, It.. N. Ireland ; flows Into Belfast Lough ; 
length 35 m. 

Lagoa dos Paton, L„ Brazil; drained by Itio 
Grande do Sul ; length 140 m. 

Lagoa Mirim, L., on My. between Brazil and 
Uruguay ; drains N. into • Lagda dos Ratos ; 
length 110 m, 

Lagos, apt., cop., Nigeria; good natural harbour; 
exports palm oil and kernels, cocoa, ground- 
nuts, hides'; imports machinery, cotton .piece 
goods; .riy. wks. ; p. (1948) 173,000, ■ ■ 

Lagos, t„ Jaiisco. Mexico ; p. (1940 ) 12,490, 

' Laguna, t„ Tenerife, Canary Is. ; fruit centre, . 
Laguna, district, Durango at., Mexico ; former I>. 
bed irrigated by R. Nazas and Aguanaval; 
ch. cotton growing region in Mexico ; ch. t„. 
Torreon; a. 109,000 so. m, '■ 

Laguna Dam. sue Imperial Valley. • 

Laguna de Termiaos, inlet, Campeche, Mexico ; 
70 m. by 40 m. 
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Laguna Madro, lagoon, Texas, U.S.A. ; 110 m, by 
. 14 m. 

Lahn, 11., Germany ; enters It. Rhine at Koblenz ; 
length 135 m. 

Lahore, din., Yv. Punjab, Pakistan ; ch. t. Lahore ; 

P. {esi. 1961) 5,840,000. , 

Lahore, cap., W. Punjab, Pakistan ; univ., cat-h., 
temple: mosques; textiles, pottery, carpets: 
p. (“std. 1 551 A 1/juO 

Lata, t;, Germany ; tobacco, textiles, cardboard ; 
.p. IS. 090. 

Lahti, L, S. Finland.; p, 34,024. 

Laibach, . see Ljubljana. 

Laiehow, apt. Shantung, China ; (}. Of Pohtti ; 

p. 60,020. 

Laiyang, t,. Shantung, China ; nr. Chefoo; ip. 
51,120. 

Lake (Charles, t., Louisiana, U.S.A.;, oil, rice, 
timber; holiday resort ; p. (1950) 41,272. 

Lake City, t„ Florida, U.S.A. ; holiday resort ; 
p. (1950) 7.571. 

Lake District, mountainous diet., Cumberland 
and Westmorland, Eng.; tourist resort, 
beautiful scenery, inc. Ls. Windermere, Ulls- 
water, Derwentwater, etc. 

Lake Forest, ■(., 111., U.S.A, ; on L. Michigan: p. 

(1050) 7,819. ■ ■ ’ 

Lake of the Woods, L., 10. of Winnipeg, Ontario, 

. Canada; on b<iy. between Canada and U.S.A. 
Lake Success, vil., N.Y., U.S.A,; ■ temporary,, 
headquarters of U.N.O. since 1948. • 

Lakeland, t, Florida, U.S.A. ; agr,. fruit centre, 
phosphates; holiday resort ; p. (1950) 30,851. 
Lakewood, t., N. J., U.S.A. ; winter resort ; p. 
(1050) 9,970. 

Lakewood, 1, Ohio. U.S.A. ; sub. of Cleveland ; 

grapes; p. (1950) 08,071. 

Lalin, t„ N.W. Spain ; agr. centre, paper, tanning ; 

p. 18,820. 

Lambay, I,, off cst. Dublin co., Ireland. 
Lambayegue, dep., -N. Peru; sugar, cotton, 
tobacco ; cap. Chiclayo ; a. 4,813 sa. in. ; p. 
(1947) 225.657. - " 

Lambersart, commune, Norct, France; sub, Lille; 
spinning ; p. 14,377. 

Lambeth, metropolitan bar., London, Eng;; pot- 
tery, chemicals ; L. Palace, residence of- 
Archbishop of Canterbury ; p, (1951) 230,015. 
Lambezellec, t. Finis tere, France ; trade centre ; 
p. (104(1) 19,227. 

Lambourn, par., Berk3, Eng. ; agr. ; training 
stables ; p, 2,313. 

Lamesa,' i„ N.W. Texas, U.S.A.; cotton, maize, 
cattle ; p, (1060) 10,704. 

Lamia, cap., Phthiotis and Phocis prefecture, 
Greece; p. (1940) 17,732. 

Lammermuir Hills, It," Lothian, Scot.'; highest 
peak JAmmer Law, alt. 1,733 ft, 

Lampedusa, /.. Mediterranean; S. of Malta. 
Lampeter, mid. L, mun. bar,, Cardigan, N. Wales ; 
on It. Teifl; St. David’s College; : p. (1051) 

i.soo. ; 

Lampong, diet, at S. extremity Sumatra, In- 
donesia; a. 11,113 sq. m. ; », (1930) 881,563. 
Lamu, . I. off cst. of Kenya Protectorate; p. 
3,576 (non-African). 

Lanai, one of the Hawaiian Is. ; fruit, sugar, 
cotton, livestock ; a. 141 sq.m. ; p. 3,360. 
Lanark, co., Scot. ; coal, . iron, steel, textiles, 
shipbuilding; co. t. Lanark; a. 897 gq, m. ; 
p. (1951 ) 1,614,125. . . 

Lanark, burgh, co, i„ Lanark, Scot, ; in Clyde 
valley 22 m, S.E. of Glasgow; lace, footwear, 
weaving; p. (1951) 8,219, 

Lancashire, mfla. dist., indmU. co., N.W. Eng.-; 

:■ Liverpool most important apt.; Manchester 
. centre 'of: the world's Cotton trade: nrnfs, toe. 
textiles, • engineering products, chemicals, 
foodstuffs ; coal mining ; co. t. Lancaster ; 

I a. 1,875 sq.m.; ' p. (1951) 5,118,023. 

Lancaster, itvun, bor„ co, t., Lancs, Eng;-: il.- 
! up It. Lube ; cas. ; textiles, machinery.; p. 

! (3051) 51,850. : ' 

Lancaster, t„ Ohio, U.S.A. ; : in natural gas region ; 

agr. ; flour, machinery, glass ; p. (1950) 24,180. 
Lancaster, bor., Penns., U.S.A.; agr. centre;, 

. mnfs. light and heavy iron and steel products'; 
p. U95G) 63.774. 

Lancaster, sound, N.W. Terrs., Canada;, 59 noJ: 

wide. ■ ' l. , 

Lanchow, c., cap,, Kansu, China; on.E.Hwsr#- 
• "Ho; silk, tobacco. grain, tea-tr, centre; 

1' p. (estd. 1946) Z56.4SS, 



Laneiano, t„ Abruzri e Molise, Italy ; wine, fruit, 
oil, silk, linen ; p. 22,450. 

Lancing, t, Sussex, Eng.; on S. cat., 2 in. E. of 
Worthing ; seaside resort ; college ; chemicals ; 
p. 4,000, "Ac ■ ■ ili. - 

Landau, t., Germany; on R. QueiCh; cigar 
mftg„ wine, corn tr. ; here the carriages called 
Landaus were first made ; v. 14,486. 

Landes, dep„ S.W. France; on Atlantic cst. ; 
agr„ vineyards, resin; cap. Moht-de-Marson ;■ 
a. 8,601 sn. Ml. ; 1>, (19461 248,395. ' , 

Landes, Les, coastal sub-region, Aauitaine, S.W. 

France; fringes Bay of Biscay from Pointe 
de Grave to Biarritz; coastal sand dunes and 
lagoons hacked by low, flat plain . of alternate 
sandy tracts and marsh ; reclaimed by drainage 
anti afforestation, now over half area covered 
by pine forests; turpentine, timber; length 
150 m.. maximum width of dune belt 7 m., of 
plain 40 m. 

Landrecies, f, Nord, France ; on B. Sambe. 

Land’s End, extreme S.W. point of Eng. on Corn- 
ish cst. .... 

Landshut, t„ Germany ; on B. Isar; cas. brew- 
ing, machinery ; p .43,881. 

Landskrona, spi., Sweden; rly. centre, agr. 
produce (sugar, flour, dairy);, p. (1948) 

■S3, 70S. ■ v 

Lanett, t,, E. Ala,., U.S.A. ; textile mills ; p. 

(1030) 7.484. . 

Langanes, G„ N.35. cst,, Iceland. 

Langebergen, mins., 0. of Gd. Hope, Union of S. 

Africa; extend 150 in. E. to W, pata'lle! to 
S. eat. of Africa ; form barrier to access from 
cst. plain to Little Karroo, broken across by 
valley of It. Gouritz ; max, ait. exceeds 
4,500 ft. 

Langefjell, min. group, Bomsdal, Norway ; 
highest peak 8,101 ft. 

Langeland, Gr, Beit, Denmark ; a. Ill sd. m. 

Langensalza, nftg. t„ Germany; FT. of Gotha; 
p. 11M79. 

Langholm, mid. burgh, Dumfries, Scot. : oh B. 

Erie ; 18 hi. N. of Carlisle ; cloth mills, taiining ; 
p. (1951) 8,403. 

Langley, industl. diet., nr. Birmingham, Worcs. 

: Eng, , ' 

Langnau, t., Switzerland; ch. t. of the Bmmen- 
thal ; p. 8,300. 

Langreo, t, Asturias, Spain ; hilly, agr. and 
. fruit-growing dist„ colliery and iron-wks. : 

P. 51,687. 

Laagres, faiifd. t., Haute-Blame, France; the 
ancient Andematuunum ; cath. ; grain, live- 
stock, cutlery, wine ; p. 6.000. 

Languedoc, prov., 8. France; wine, 

Languedoc, , canal, S. France; unites Mediter- 
ranean with B. Garonne at Toulouse, France, 
fcannemaaan, sub-region, Aauitaine, S.W. France; 
belt 50 m, wide stretches over 100 m. along 
foot of Pyrenees W. of Toulouse ; consists of 
immense deltas of glacial gravel deeply cut by 1 
tfibs., of Rs. Garonne and Adour; valleys 
liable to severe floods in summer, intervening 
Plateaux dry, bare ; scantily populated. 

Lansdowrte, %, sMh.yPhftedelphia, S.E. Penns., 

U.S.A. ; p. (1950) 12,169. 

Lansford, bor., Penns., USA), p. (1050) 1,487. 

Lansing, cap., Mich.. U.S.A.; : tr., rhms. iron 
goods; motor ears; chemicals ; p. U&50) 

98,129. ' ' ' ' 

Lanzarote, I., Canary Is,; volcanic, mountainous; 

grapes, cochineal; cap. Arreeife ; p .17,000. j 
LaoagWfc, N. Luzon I., Phillippines ; cereals^ 

, tobacco, cotton, sugar; p. 40,800, 

Laoighis dr Leix Co., Leinster. Ireland ; mtns. 
and bog ; Intend pasture and tillage ; cap; 

Port Laoighise (Maryborough); a. 604 sn. m, ; 

,p, 11846) 49,634. 

Laon, cap,, Alsne, France; fort, ealh. ; metal, 

.linen inftg, ; p. (1046) 19,185. 

Laos, • kingdom. Federation of Indo-China, as- .4,,,. w tomiw, 

: soeiate st. of French Union ; a. 89,320 an. m. ; 623. 

inhabitants mainly Moslems ; cereals, sugar, Laueaburg, see lehork. 
cotton, cattle, some minerals ; adm. dap. Launceston, t., mu/n. 
Vientiane; p. 1,189.000. , 1 

Lapeer, t, E. Mich,, U.S.A.; wooden products; agr, mkt, iron; p, (1 
p. {1050) 6,143. Launceston, c., Tasini 

Lapland, ten,, N. Europe, in Norway, Sweden, centre, fruit ; p. (104 
; Finland, anti U.S.S.R., extending from the Laurel, t., Mississippi, X 
.Norwegian cst,.. to the White Sea ; mainly mtn. Laurencekirk, wkl. t, hi 
a ml moorland, with many lakes; a. 150,000 at JUS. end of Strut 
100,000. - 1,485, 


Laptev Sea, mid of Arctic Ocean; between 
I Severnaya Zomlya and N. Siberian Is., U.S.B.B. 

I Laraehe, apt., Spanish .Morocco; on AtL cst, 
40 in. S. of Tangier; cork; p, 41,286. 

• Laramie, cap., Wyoming, U.S.A, ; univ., cattle ; 

1 p. (1950) 15.581. 

Larhert, par,, Stirling, Scot. ; coal, rly, junction ; 
i , p. 13,763. ■ 

Larchmont, residtl, vil„ N.Y., U.S.A. ; p. (1050 ; 
6,330, 

Laredo, c„ Texas, U.S.A,; frontier c. on Bio 
Grande; iron, steel, oil, bricks, hides, wool; 
p. (1950) ,5 1,910. 

Largo, par., Fife, Soot.; Ashing, holiday resort, 
coal, corn, ; Alexander Selkirk, inspirer of 
Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe,, born here 1676 ; 
p. (1951) 2,499. • ' ;.. : - ; A- k 

i Largs, burgh, Ayr, Scot. ; on Firth of Clyde 
opposite Is, of Bute and Cumbrae; seaside, 
resort, fishing, weaving ; battle 1263 ; p. (1051) 
8.606. 

Larisa, prefecture, Thessaly, Greece ; cap. Larisa ;! 
p. (1940) 321M7. 

Larisa, t, Thessaly, Greece ; silk, cotton goods; 

p. (1940) 35.344. ■ 

Larisran, prov., S, Persia on Persian G. ; mainly 
mtns.. camels, silk ; cap. .Lax. 

Lark, ,B„ Cambridge, Eng. ; trib. of B. Ouse ; 

; length 26 m. ' , 

Larkhall, i., Lanark, Soot. ; coal, bricks, tiles ; 
V. 14.055. 

Larksville, bor., Penns.. U.S.A. ; coal-mining ; p. 
(1950) 6,360, 

Larnaka, spt., Cyprus ; the ancient Citium; grain, 
cotton, fruit ; p. (1946) 14,915. 

Larne, spt, mm. bor., Antrim, 3Sf. Ireland; at 
entrance to Larne Lough, IS m. N. of Belfast ; 
linen, flour; seaside resort; p. (1951) 114)76. 
Larvik, spt., Norway ; S.W. of Oslo ; seaside 
resort; timber, shipbuilding ; p,. 9,725. 

Las Bela, dist., Baluchistan, Pakistan; a. 7,182 
sn. m. ; p. (estd. 1051 ) 76,000. 

Las Cruces, t., N.M., U.S.A, ; agr. with irrigation ; 

lead, flic , ir minli g , p 1 0)12 25. 

Las Palmas, Spanish prov., Canary Is. ; comprising 
Gran Canaria, Lanzarote, Fuerfcevent-ura and 
smaller Is. ; bananas, potatoes, tomatoes, Ash- 
ing, ; a. 1,565 sa. in. ; P. (1948) 362,993. 

Las Palmas, {., Gran Canaria, Canary Is. ; cap. of 
Las Palmas prov. ; p. (1948) 157,548. 

Las Tres Marias, Is., off W. cst. Blexico. 

Las Vegas, t, Hevada, U.S.A. ; p. (1950) 24,684, 
Las Vegas, t, N, Mexico, U.S.A. ; E. of Santa 
. F6; p. (IS 50)7,994.. 

Las Villas, prov., Cuba; a. 8,264 sa. m,; p. 

^ (1943) 938,581. 

Lashlo, t., Burma; on B. Salween; end of the 
liuriua Boad to China ; p .4,638, 


cap, Ayios Hikolaos; p. 




Laurentide. escarpment of Laurentian plateau, IS. Leeds, co, bor., W.R. Yorks* Buff.; on R, Aire; 
: Canada.'' at E. margin of Renn'ines univ.;-)grj. clothing 

baurium, hills, dish, Greece; silver and lead industry, varied englo. nirrfa, cMeinicals,: ton- 
mines. nins ; p. (1051) 504, oM. 

Laurium (formerly Calumet), vil., Mielt, XJ.s.A.; Leek, min. i„ urb. «PL- Stafftii Bug. ; , 6 nairliJi. 

copper; p. (1050) 8,311. of Stoke-ourTront ; silkmnfc.; p. (1051) 10,858. 

Lausanne, co®., .■■'.‘Valid, Switzerland ; nr. L. Lees, urb. dist., Lanes, Eng. ; p. (1951) 4,100. 
Geneva; oath., univ. ; rly. junction, iron, Leeston, i., S.I., Now Zealand; on Canterbury 
cbocolate. paper; p. 103,500. - Plain, nr. Christchurch ; agr. centre. 

Lauterbrunnen, vik, Bern can., Switzerland; Leete’s I., Conn., U.S.A. ; on Long I. sound, 
high >k,i ue of its waterfalls Let .warden, prov. cap., Friesland, Netherlands ; 

(Staubbach 080 ft.) ; tourist centre; p. 2,1(58. agr. ; iron, metal goods,, bicycles ; p. (1948) 
Lauioka, «pf„ VR1 Leva, Fiji Is. ; sugar centre. 77,129, ■ — - 

Leuven, R„ Norway ; length 200 m. • Leeuwin, <7., S.W. point of Australia.. 

Lavagna, {., Genoa, Italy ; 'shipbuilding, marble ; Leeward Is,, Brit, col., W. Indies; includes 
p .8,100. Antigua, Barbuda, Redonda, Montserrat, 

Laval, t., cup., Mayenne, Prance ; cotton, paper, Virg. Is,, St. Kitts, Nevis; Anguilla, Sombrero ; 

machinery, marble ; p, (1946) 32,544. : eh. products, sugar, fridt; Is, cap. St, John’s, 

Lawren e Kar s, U.S.A. ; si. univ., paper, Antigua ; total a, 423 so. m. ; p. (19461 108^47. 

■ machinery ;• p. (1950 > 23,351. . Leeward Is, (Dutch), part of Netherlands Antilles, 

Lawrence, e„ Mass., U.S.A. ; on Merrimac E., consisting of St. Maarten (a. 34 sa, in;;: 

N.W. of Boston; textiles, paper, footwear. ■ 1, 697), St. Eiistatiuk (a, 31 so, ' m.' ; p. 945), 

'■■■' : engineering; p. (1950) 80,538. Saha (a. 9 set. m. ; p. 1,1.7!)). 

hawrmcebm-g, i„ Tenn., - .U.S.A, ; textiles, cheese. Leeward Is. (French), J8. Pacific, includes rtuaWne, 
p] phates; 1950 5,412. Itaiatea, Tahaa, Bora-Bora-Maupiii ; p, (1048} 

Lawton, {., Oklahoma, U.S.A. ; p. (1950) 34,757. 12,445. p 

Laxey, ail., I. of Man; lead-mining, Leghorn or Livorno, prov., Italy; a. 238 s«. in. ; 

he Gateau, t., Nord, Prance; textiles, sugar, p, 241,700. - 

Ibrewing, metal work ; p. (194ft) 8,747. Leghorn or Livorno, spt„ prov. cap., Italy; on W. 

Le Creusot, commune. 8a6ne-et-Loire, Prance ; cat., 10 m. H, of mouth of It. Arno ; shipbuilding, 
mining, ironworks; P. (1940) 24,100. glum, wire, olive oil. hats, marble; v. 123,000. 

he Havre, see Havre* Le. -Legnago, t, Lombardy, Italy ; on B. Adige ; fort, 

be Maire, strait, between Staten I. and Tierra del sugar, cereals ; p. 20,175. . ■ 

Fuego, 8. America. ' Legnano, i„ Lombardy, Italy; N.W. of Milan ; 

be Mans, car,., Sarthe, France; oath.; linen, cotion, silk, machinery; p. 29,000. 
ironmongery, chemicals, motor cars, aero- Legnica (Licgnitz), t„ Silesia, .Roland;: cloth, 
planes ; p. (194ft) 100,455. machinery ; p. 24,000. 

Lea, B„ Eng.; rises in Chiltern Mills sir. Luton, Leh, eh. t., Ladakh, Kashmir, India ; on K, Indus; 

flows B. and 8, into It. Tham.es ; length 46 in. caravan centre. 

Lead, f„ S.D., U.S.A. ; gold, mnfs. jewellery, Lehigh, PL, Penns., U.S.A. ; trib. of Delaware B, ; 
mining equipment ; tourist .resort; p. 0050) length 120 m. 

' Lehighton, bor., Penns., TJ.S.A, ; anthracite ; 

Leader Water, B.„ Scot,; trib, • of R. Tweed, p. (-10501 S.365. 

which it joints sir. Melrose; length 21 m. Leicester, co. t„ co, Eng.: on R. Soar; 

Leadgate, Durham, Eng. : 2 ra.'N.B. of Consett ; ■ footwear, hosiery, pottery, distilleries ; p. 

coal. mftg. (1051) 285,061. 

Leadhiiis, mining vil, S.W. Lanark, Scot.; p. Leicestershire,' w„ Eng. ; mainly agr.;, co. . t-. 

820, .Leicester; a. 832 ,s<j. m. ;• v, (1051) 020,893. 

Leadvifle, e., Colorado, 'U.S.A,; in -Arkansas Leicester, f.. Mass., U.S.A.; p. (1950) 0,029. • 
valley ; mining centre ; p, (1950) 4,081 . Leichhardt, V., sub, of Sydney, N.S.W., Australia ; 

Leaf, B., flowing into Ungava Bay, . Labrador, p. SI M0.-. ■ : . • 

Canada, Leiden (Leyden), t„ S, Holland, Netherlands-; 

Leam, 11. , Warwick, Eng,; trib. of E. Avon; printing, textiles, medical apparatus;! univ,,; 

length 25 m. » p. (1048) 88,080, 

Leamington, Ont,, Canada; tobacco; p. 5,858. Leigh, f., mnn. bor., S.W, lianas, Eng, ; 6 m. 
Leamington (Royal Leamington Spa), t„ mun.bor., . 8,28, of. Wigan; mkt,; . silks, cottons, brass, 

Warwick, Eng. ; cm ,H. Avon, 15 m 5P of iron; p. (1951) 48,714, 

Birmingham; fashionable spa; gen. (engin.i Leigh-on-Sea, t„ Essex, Bag. ; onN. cst. of Thames 
industries; p. U951> 86 M5. . estuary, 2 m. W. of Southend; holiday resort, 

Leatherhead, {., urb. dist., Surrey, Eng.; on E. ' Ashing, _ . 

Mole ro N. of gap through N. Downs; brick Leigh’s L., 'Wyoming, U.S.A. ; links with Snake It. 
and tile, brewing, mftg. ; p. (1951) 27,203. Leighton Buzzard, t„ urb. dist.., Bedford, Eng.; 
Leavenworth, c„ Kansas, U.S.A. ; on Mi oral ; at N.E. end of Vale of Aylesbury; mkt. ; 
rly, centre and military post, furniture, maciim- . timber, wheat, paper; p. (1051) 0,038. 
cry, bricks, coal; p. (1950) 20,570. Leine, A., N.W. Germany; trib. of E,, Alter; 

Lebanon, rep-„ S.W. Asia;'- mountainous; mainly length 130 nt. - 
agr.; cap, Beirut; a. 3,400 so. m. ; p. (1947) Leinster, 8.B. prov., Ireland; a. 7,620 sij. m. ; 
188,845. agr.; p. (1946) 1,230,210. 

-.Lebanon, -min. range, Lebanon st. and- N. Israel ; Leipa, t., Czechoslovakia; on R. Poteen; industl, ; 
highest peaks Dahr-el-Khadeb (10,052 ft.) and p. 11,560. 

Timarum (10,589 ft.). ' Leipzig, c., Germany ; at junction of Its, RIeisse, 

Lebanon, t„ Penns., U.S.A. ; coal* iron, steel. Bister, and Panic ; amiv. ; commerce, • publish- 

mnfs, ; rubber, fowl, tobacco; p. (1050) lug, metal, textile, chemical mffcg. ; European 

2$. 150. fur mkt. ; famous fairs-; p. 718,470. - 

Lebork (foriner German Lauenbuxg), t., Poland.; Leisnig, f., Saxony, Germany; on R. Mulde; p. 

», 11,000 . . 7,520. 

Lebu, spt„ Chile ; prov, cap. ; 'p; 3,827. Leiston-ormi-Sizewell, t., urb. did., E. Suffolk, 

Lecce, t., Apulia,- Italy ; cas. ; p. 57,889, -Eng. ; on cst., 4- m. 18. of.Sasmundham; agr. 

LeeeOj, t, Itaiv ; on L.' Como ; silk, cotton, copper, implements; p. (1951). 4,055. : 

iron; p. 33,350. . Leith, spk, Midlothian, Scot. ; Edinlnirgh. sub. ; 

Lech, !{., Germany ;■ trib. of Danube; length - shipbuilding, timber, whisky ; p. 81,618, 

177 to. Laid Hi Surr r Ire ; >r Dorking,; ill 08ft 

Leehhausen, industl. i., Genuany ;. p. 10,860. Leitaieritz, see LitonaSnce. .. .. 

Leczyea, f., Roland ; p. -20,996. Leitrim, «„ Connacht, Ireland; agr.; cap, 

Ledbury, t, -art*, did., Hereford, Eng.;, at. W. Carrick-oa-Shaimon ; a. . 613 sa. m . ; p. .(1946) 
foot- of Malvern Hills ; mkt., fruit preserving, 44,578. . - . • v : 

tanning ; p, (1951) 3,588, . Leix, co., see Laoighis. ..... 

Ledeberg, t,, Belgium ; nr. Ghent; industl,; x>. Leixdes, spt.,- Portugal; at, mouth of E, (Douro. 

11,754. ’ Xek, (Neder Rijn), , B., Netherlands; (more- 

Lee, Mr, Cork, Ireland ; flows past (Cork c, to . northerly , of two. branches by which . Rhine 
Cork harbour; length 50 ra, enters N. Sea; leaves main: R. 16 m. above 

) , : K (62nd Bd.) 




: 


Arnhem, flows through .Rotterdam, enters N. | 
Sea by three mouths ; length 110 in. 

Leland, Miss., UiS.A, ; cotton, vegetables. 

nuts ; p. (1950! 4,730. j 

Lema, is.; Sea of Hong Kong in China Sea, I 
Leman. L., see Geneva L. 

Lemgo, Germany ; pipe-making; p. 12,390. 

,. Lemnos, J. (Greek), jEgean Sea; 20 m. long; 

- fertile valleys ; tobacco, fruit, sheep, goats ; 
cap. Kastron; p. 4,000. ■: 

Lemvig, spt-., Jutland, Denmark ; p. SMS. ■ \ 

Lena, nr, R., Siberia, U.S.S.K. ; rising in rntns. ’W. | 
of Lake Baikal and flowing N. to the Arctic; 
Ocean; length 2, 800 : :iin; : - 
Lena, commune, N.W. Spain; iron, coal, mercury; 

meat packing ; p. 15,083. 

Lenin Darn (Dnieper Dam), see. Zaporozhe. 
Leninabad, (., Tadzhikistan, U.S.S.R. ; on B. Syr 
Darya, S. of Tashkent ; cottons, silk, fruit- 
preserving; p. (1929) 87,258. 

Leninakan, t., Armenia, D.S.S.B. ; sillc; p. (1930) 

: 67,707. 

Leningrad (formerly St. Petersburg and Petrograd), 
c„ U.S.S.'E.; at mouth of E. Neva ; oath., 
palaces, uuivs. ; gr. mufs., including textiles, 
leather, corn, flax, hemp; p. (1989) 3,191,304. 
LeninskrKuznetski (Charjui), <., Siberia, U.S.S.'E. ; 
heavy engineering, power-station, coal, gold; 
p. (1939) 81.030. 

Lenkoran, spt<. S.E. Azerbaijan, TJ.S.S.B. ; on 
Caspian Sea ; lumber, fish ; p. 11,878. 

Lennox, ancient Scottish din., comprising Dun- 
barton, parts of Stirling. Perth, and Benfrew. 
Lennox Hills, mtn. range, between Dunbarton and 
: Stirling, Scot. . . ■ 

Lennoxtown, t., Stirling, Scot. ; coal-mining, 
bleaching, print and alum whs. ,- p. 3,590. 

: Lennoxville, t„ Quebec, Canada ; on St Francis E. ; 
univ.; p. 1,927. 

Lenoir, f. i N.O., U.S.A. ; cotton, lumber; tourist 
resort; p. (1950) 7.88S. 

' Lens, Pas de Calais, France ; on canal of same 
name; ironwks., soap, sugar; p. (1940) 
34.842. 

Lentinl or Leontini, f., Sicily, Italy; on plain of 
Catania ; cereal, oil, wine ; p. 113,150. 

Leohen, old mining t., Styria, Austria ; walls and 
■ tower; p. (1948) 33,148.' 

Leobschtitz, see Giubczyce. 

Leominster, bor.. Hereford, Eng. ; 13 in, N. 

Of Hereford; rly. junction, mkt., cider, cattle,, 
agr. tools ; p. (1951) 6.280. 

Leominster, f., Hass., U.S.A.; wood products, 
light mufs. ; p. (1950) 24,075. 

Leon, f., Nicaragua; cafh., unlr. ; footwear, 
textiles; p. (1947) 40,000. [p. (1910) 103,305. 

Leon, j., Mexico; textiles, leather, gold, silver; 
Leon, prov., Spain; agr.. live-stock, ooai, iron; 

cap. Lebn ; a. 5.937 so. m. ; p. (1919) 540,081. 
Leontorte, f., Sicily, Italy; sulphur-mines, cattle, 
oil, wine; p. 19,100. 

leonidion, t., Greece; on O, of Nauplia; p .3,452. 
Leonora, am. t, \V. Australia; 140 m. N. of 
Kalgoorlle ; gold-mines. 

Leopoldville, cap., Eelg. Congo; ahove the catar- 
acts on K. Congo ; founded by Stanley ; p. 
(1847) (African) 125,275. (white) 1.244. 

Lepava, svt., Latvia, U.S.S.B. ; Umber, grain, 
bides, dairy produce ; p. 57,098. 

Leguei tio, coastal t., Spain, nr. Bilbao. . 

Lercara, t., Sioily, Italy; macaroni, softs., sul- 
phur mines; P. 11,000. 

Lerici, coastal t, Italy; nr, Spezia; macaroni 
mftg. ; old cas. 

Lerida, prow., Spain wine, olive oii, livestock, 
wool, timber : a. 4,056 so. m.; p. (1949) 385,189. 
LSrida, t.» cap. of L. prov., Spain ; on It. Begre ; 2 
caths. ; textiles, leather, glass ; p. (3949) 52,122. 
Lerins, Is. (French), in Mediterranean ; nr. Cannes. 
Leras,. Is., Dodecanese, Greece. 

Lerwick* -cap,, Shetland Is., Scot.; on Mainland; 

• • -'herrings, woollens; p. (1951) 5,538. 

Les Baux, commune, Bouclies-du-Ithone, France ; 

* bauxite first discovered here ; not Impt. now. 
Les Gausses, see Gausses, Les. 

Les Landes, sec Lande3, Les. 

Les Liias, commune, Seine, France; glass, chemi- 
cals, metallurgy; p. (1046) 19,500. 

Les Sables d’Olonne, commune, Vendee, France; 

shipbuilding; fish,- canning; p. 17,550. 

Lesbos, sen Myfflene I. 

Leskovac, t., Jugoslavia; on E. Morava; hemp, 
flax, tobacco ;■ p. .(1948) 31,763. ■ 
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Leslie, burgh, Fife, Scot.; 7 m. N. of Kirkcaldy; 

paper, flax, bleaching;, p. (1951) 2,612. 

Lesser Antilles, sec Antiiles. 

Lesser S2ave, L.. Central Alberta, Canada. 

Lesvos (Lesbos ), Greek prefecture and I. in 1 Aegean 
Sea ; cap. Mltilini (Mytilene) ; p. (1940) 
161,822. ■ 

Leszno, commune, W. Poland; engineering, : 

distilling, tobacco ; p. 20,381. 

Letehvrorth (Garden City). t„ urb. diet.. Harts. Eng. ; 
at foot of Chiltern Mills, 2 m. N.E. of Hitchin ; 
model residt.1. and industl. t. ; p. (1951 )t 20,821, 
Lethbridge, L, Alberta, Canada; coal; p. (1940) 

. 15,522. . .... 

Letterkenny, L, Donegal, Ireland ; on Lougli 
Swilly ; tourist centre, flax ; p. (194(1) 2,303. 
Leucadia, see Levkas. 

Levanger, spi„ Norway ; at N. end of Trondheim ' 
Fjord; p. 1,675. 

Levant, French and Italian name for E. cst. of 
Mediterranean. _ ■ 

Leven, burgh, Fife, Scot. ; on N. side of Firth of 
Forth, 10 m. N.E. of Kirkcaldy ; linen, coa! ; 
p. (1951) S,StfS. 

Leven, £,, Kinross, Scot.; associated with escape 
of Mary- Queen. of Scots from Castle I., 1568. 
Leven, sail-water L„ Argyll, Inverness, Scot. 
Levenshulme, industl. t., Lancs. Eng.; sub. of 
Manchester. 

Levin, (., N.I., New Zealand; p. 2,635. 

Levis, t„ Quebec, Canada ; on St. Lawrence it., 
opposite Quebec; rly. terminus, landing place 
for Transatlantic passengers ; p. 11,724. 

Levkas (Santa Maura), Ionian Is., Greece; ch. t. 
and spt., L.; mtns. ; grapes, currants; a. 

110 sci. m. ; p. (of t .) 5.S0G, 

LevoCa, i., Czechoslovakia; N.W. of Kosice; 
industl. ■ 

Lewes, co, t., mm. bor„ E. Sussex, Eng. ; on B. 
Ouse at N. entrance to gap through S. Downs ; 
mkt., agr. centre; old' buildings; p. (1951) 
13,104. 

Lewis, 1„ Outer Hebrides. Scot. : fishing, tweeds ; 

eh. t. Stornoway ; a. 770 sq.m, ; p . 31,687. 
Lewisham, metropolitan bar., ■ London, Eng. ; 

rtsidtl ; p <1 . f c 5l. 

Lewiston, (., Idaho, U.S.A. ; gold, silver, lead; 

. agr., lumber; p. (1950) 12.955, 

Lewiston, c., Maine, U.S.A, ; textiles, machinery, 
timber; p. (1950) 40,974. 

Lexington, e., Kentucky, U.S.A. ; univ. ; -tobacco, 
horse-rearing; p. (1930! 55,584. 

Lexington, t.. Mass., U.S.A,; nr. Boston; mftg. ; 

first battle in American War of Independence, 

- 1775; P. (1950) 17,335. 

Leyburn, f., N.E. Yorks, 4 Eng, ; in lower Weneley- 
dale; mkt.; lead, lime; p. '1.440. 

Leyden, sec Leiden. 

Leyland, 1, urb. dist . , 'Lanes. Eng.; 5 m. S. of 
Preston; motors, cotton ; p. (1951) 14,722. 

Leyre, 11., S-W. France ; length 40 m. 

Leyte, I., Philippines a. 2,785 s'q, m. ; p. 
727,600. 

Leytha (Leifcha), R., Austria; flowing to the 
Danube below Vienna. 

Leyton, nun. bor., Essex, Eng. ; E. sub. of 
London ; residtl., engineering; p. (1051) 
105,183. 

Leytonstone, {., part of Leyton, Essex, Eng. 

Lhasa, c., cap,, Tibet ; “ forbidden ” e. ; Buddhist . 
centre, temple, monasteries, shrines; caravan 
tr, in carpets, silk, lace, gold, tea; p. 15.000. 

Liao Ho, Hi, Manchuria, N. -China; rises in mine, 
of Juhol, flows E. and B. across Main of Man- 
churia into U. of Liaotung, Yellow Boa; too 
shallow for fee. ships ; length approx. 1,000 in. 
Liaoning, jrrov., Manchuria, China; a. 29,200 so, 
m.; cap. Shenyang ; tp. (estd. 1947) Ig,4(>0/I00'.: : 
Liaopei, prov., China; a. 48,498 sq. m. ; cap. 

Lhoyuan; p. (estd. 18(7) 4,080,000. 

Liaotung, r- linsuta, Manchuria, China; nr. 
of same name. 

Liaoyar.g. c., ( i a i ; , Oh ; i i * r of 

Chanffpai Slum 50 m, S.W. of Shenyang 
(Mukden) : n. mUL V.ill) 108,478. 

Libau, see Lepaya, . '■ , ■ • . 

Liberal, S.W. Kan., ( 5 ' gas., 

flour, machinery; p. (195(1) 

Liberec, t., Czechoslovakia; on E. Noisse; 

textiles, tr. centre; p. U8'n 5 2,798. 

Liberia, rep., IV, Africa ; coffee, palm oil. Ivory, 
sugar; cap. Monrovia; a, 43,000 sq, m. ; 
p. ca., 2,500,000 (including 60,000 civilised 
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Limburg, prov., Netherlands ; drained by R. 
Maas (Meuse); cap. Maastricht: agr.. cattle, 
coal, iron ; a, 846 sq, m. ; p. (1948) 601,493. 

Limburg, t„ Germany ; on It. Lahn; p .12,000: 

Limehouse, par.. Stepney, 13, London, Bug.;, on 
li. Thames; p. 31,000. 

Limerick, co., Munster, /Ireland ; agr., livestock; 
fishing ; a. 1,064 sq. in. ; p, (1046) 142,480, 

Limerick, co. bar., $pt„ cap., Limerick, Ireland; 
at head of Shannon estuary; bacon, tanning, 
shipbuilding ; p. (1046) 42,937. 

Limmat, R., Switzerland ; trib. of R. Aar ; length 
80 m. 

Limoges, ch. f„ Haute-Viemie, Prance; porcelain, 
kaolin paste ; r>. (204ft) 207,357: 

Limon, -prov., Costa Rica, Central America ; p. 
(1948) 41,077. 

Limon, proir. cap,, apt,, C'osta- Eica, Central 
America ; commerce centre ; p. (1946) 26,925. 

Limousin, old •pros, and natural division (“ pays ”), 
Central France ; located W. of Auvergne. ; 
plateau, average alt. 1,000 ft., composed of old 
crystalline rocks ; exposed, damp climate ; 
rich pasture favours raising of dairy cattle, 
horses; kaolin deposits; eh. t„ Limoges. 

Limpopo, or Crocodile R., S. Africa. 

Linares, prov., Chile; a, 3,790 sq. in.; cap. L.; 
v. m-m 1H4.26S. 

Linares, t„ Spain; lead-mining and mftg. ; P, 
50,8!)5. 

Lincoln, wjr. co.. Eng. ; divided into 3 adminis- 
trative (lists, ; Holland, p. (1951) 101,045 ; 

i Kesteven, p. (1951) 131,566 ■, Lindsey, p. 
(1951) 473,403. 

I Lincoln, c., co. bor„ co. Lincoln, Eng. ; on 11. 

| Witbam in gap through Lincoln Molds ; oath. ; 

| agr. trade, iron, farm tools; p. (1951) 00,412. 

I Lincoln, c„ 111., D.S.A. ; coal; agr.; pottery; p. 
(1950) 14,3112. 

Lincoln, cap.. Nebraska, U.S.A. ; rly. centre. 
Hour; p, (1950) 08.8S4. 

Lincoln, t„ E.I., U.S.A. ; limestone, textiles; v. 
(1050) 11,270. 

Lincoln Edge, hill ridge, Lincolnshire, Eng. ; runs 
N. from A.ncaster through Lincoln to Humber; 
narrow ridge with steep scarp slope to ML, 
broken across by R. William. at Lincoln; 
composed of limestone, little surface drainage; 
iron-ore deposits worked in N. nr. Scunthorpe; 
sheep, barley; rarely exceeds 300 ft. alt. 

Lincoln Wolds, low plateau, Lindsey, Lincolnshire, 
Eng. ; runs N. 45 m. from Wash to Humber ; 
chalk covered with glacial deposits; mixed 
farming, grains, roots, sheep; ige. farm units; 
scantily populated ; rise to approx. 450 ft. 

landau, t., Bavaria, Germany ; tr, centre la agr, 
reg. ; resort ; r». 1 3,582. 

Linden, A, New Jersey, U.S.A./; p. (1950) 30,644. 

Lindsey, N. div., Lincoln, Eng. ; oh. ts. Lincoln, 
Grimsby; a, 1520 sq. m.; p. (1951) 473,463. 

Linea (la Linea), (., Spain; nr. Gibraltar; vege- 
tables, fruit; p. 38, 1S8. 

Lingen, f., Germany; p, 11,585. 

Linkdping, f... S.E. Sweden ; tobacco,; clotli mftg., 
valves ; p. (1948) 45,617. 

Linlithgow, -burgh, co. t., W. Lothian, Scot. ; 
15 . m. W. of Edinburgh ; shoe, leather, paper 
innfs. ; p. (1951) 3,029. 

Linnhe, L„ Argyll. Scot. ; 21 m. long ; entrance to 


Lisbon, spt., rap. , Portugal: on ft. Tagus; cas., 
oath. ; cotton, silk, gold, silver, chemicals; 
p. (1940) 1,070,103. 

Lisburn, t., urb ■ Ula Antrim, N. Ireland : on It. 

Lagan, 6 m. S.W. of Belfast; linen mftg.; p. 
v U951) Id.TO. ■ ■ . 

LisieuXv t., Calvados, Prance ; oath. ; .flannel, 
dairying, footwear, machinery: r>. (1940) 
15,362. 

Liskeard, mid. k, «», bor., Cornwall, Eng. ; ; on 
It, Looe at S. edge of Bodmin Moor; mining, 
tanning; p. (1951) 4,891 , 

■■Lisle, t., Tasmania;. gold. , ■ 

Lismore, mid: k, rural ■ disk, on It, Blackwafcer, 
Waterford, Ireland ; p. 9,667. 

Lismore, t.pN.S.W., Australia; dairying, sugar- 
refilling, maize, potatoes ; p. (1947) 18,314. 
Lissa, I., Jugoslavia ; wine. ■ , 
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isub; cas., Llanberis, k. Caernarvon, Wales; tourist centre 
ihemicals; at base of Snowdon ; p. 8,370. 

Llanberis, pass, Caernarvon, is. Wales; between 
id ; on E. mtns. Snowdon and Clyder Ifawr; road carries 

mftg. ; p. heavy tourist traffic; eummit alt. 1,1.68 ft, _ 
LlandafS, c., Glamorgan, S, Wales ; part ot Cardiff ; 

; -flannel, oath, ; p .18.827.: . - 

n, ,(1946) Llandarey, ,804 Glamorgan. 8. Wales ; - on cst, 
Swansea Bay, Bristol Channel; Ige. od- 
Eng. ; ion' refinery. ■. .• ■ . • . - - ■ - . 

; mining, LlandUo, i., wb. diet, E. Carmarthen, Whiles; 

on K. Towy. lOm. E. of Carmarthen ; agr. mkt.; 
p. (1951) 2.003. 

lackwater, Llandovery, f.,w«».fto? , .,N.E. Carmarthen, Wales; 

on it. Towy, 8 m. H.E. of Llandllo; coal, 
ng, sugar- lead-mining ; ,p. (1951) IMS. 

5,314. Llandrindod Wells, t., wb. dtsk, mid-Eadnor, 
Wales ; ' medicinal waters ; P. (1951) 8.813. 


(1950) 7,208. „ , T , , 

Litherland, wb. (list.. Lanes, Eng.; N. sub. of 


copper, tin-plate wks. ; p.. (1951) 34,329, 


residiA, match inftg. ; p. (1951) I Llanera, cmmtume, N.W. Spain; horticulture; 


22,107. 

Lithgow, k, N.S.W., Australia ; coal-mining, 
ironvvka., potteries ; p. (1917) 14.4(11. 

Lithuania, constituent rep., U.S.S.B.; former 
independent st. ; agr., " : livestock, timber ; 


coal; p. 11,424. 

alia; coal-mining, Llanfairfochan, f.. N- Caernarvon, Wales; under 
7) 14,461, Pemuaenmawr Mt. ; seaside resort ; p. 3,200. 

former Llanfair Caereinion, t. Montgomery, Waits; 
livestock, -timber;: mist., flannel; R. IMS. -■ , 


Little Alinld, see Ahold, Little. 

Little Bahama, one of fch s Bahama Is., W T . Indies. 

Little Belt, strait, separating Jutland from I, of 
Eyn, Denmark. 

Little Cayman, I., see Cayman Is. 

Little Colorado, 11., Arizona, IJ.S.A. ; trib, of 
Colorado ft.. 

Little Falls, Minn., U.S. V. : on ft. Mississippi ; 
timber; ». (mm 6,717, 

Little Falls, t, N.Y., U.S.A.; on Mohawk It. ; 
paper, leather, bicycles, knitted goods; p, 
(1950) 9,511. , „ 

Little Lever, urb. dist.. Lanes, Eng. ; residentl. and 
indnfitl. ; p. (1951) 4,703. 


Little Bock, f„ Arkansas, U.S.A. ; on Arkansas R. : Llanos 


Dee; mkt.. tourist centre, flannel mftg,; p. 

ami) 3,275, 

trib, of Llanidloes, t., mm. bor., Montgomery, Wales; 

on ft. Severn ; tourist centre, lead, flannel ; p. 
isslppi ; (1951) 2,311. , , „ , .. 

Llanos, lowland region, Venezuela and Colombia, 
,wk ft. ; S. America ; drained by It. Orinoco and tribs. ; 
Mis; p, high temperatures throughout year, but rain 
ch'efly in summer : uh. vegetation, coarse grass 
mtl. and which withers during dry season (December to 
May) ; little developed, some cattle-rearing. 


oil, cotton-seed cakes, cotton, machinery; 
». (1959) 102,213. 

Little Sioux, B., Iowa, D.S.A, ; trib. of Missouri ; 
length 300 m. 

Llttleborough, t., urb. dist.. Lancs, Eng. ; .> in. 


Spain ; semi-arid; formerly, steppe-land, 
now irrigated by ft. Scare; vine, olive, maize, 
tobacco. 

Llanquihue, proa, Chile; ■».: 7,005 -sa. ra*; p, 
(1910) 117,225. 


N.B, of Rochdale; cottons, woollens! dyeing; Llanrwsfc, k, urb. disk, Denbigh, "Wales; on ft. 


p. (1951) 10,982. 

Littlehampton, t., urb. /list., "W. Sussex, .Eng. ; on 


Conway; 10 m. 8. of Conway; mkt., tourist 
centre; p. (1951) 2.592. 


S. cst. at mouth of ft. Arun; holiday resort, Llansfephaa, nil, Carmarthen, "Wales ; eas, 

__a . /■» iim \ i n fk,i o I Tin nimee wf awi ivnl r/!ef : <‘*1 q m /wrffl D 'Wnlfia * 


amallspt.; P. (1951) ISMS, klantrisanfc, rural dist, Glamorgan, WaUjs ; iron, 

Littleport, mkt. t„ Cambs, Eng. ; N. of Ely; agr.; coal; p. (rural dist. 1951) 25,561. 

p. (par.) 4,709. Llanwrtyd Wells, t., urb. dist., Brecknock, Whiles ; 

Littleton, k. New Hampshire, D.S.A. ; mftg. ; iron, fanning ; p. (1951) 500. 

1950 ) 3,819. Hernia, oMmlled t.. Badajoz, Spain ; p. 4,773. 

a (Latina) t, Latium, Italy in centre of Lleyn peninsula, rural disk, Caernarvon, S, 
aimed area of Pontine Marshes, 38 m. S.E. "Wales; extends .W. from Snowdonia; ; to 


p. (1950) 3,819. 
Littorfa (Latina), 


reclaimed area of Pontine Marshes, 38 m. S.E. 
of Rome; mkt. centre on which planned road 
system converges ; built since 1932 ; p. (1948) 
19,654. 

Liverpool, c... spk, co. bor., Lancs. Eng.; on N. 
bank at entrance to Mersey estuary; tee. 
shipping, oommetoe centre, shipbuilding, 
engineering, sugar-refining, rayon; oath,, 
uuiv. ; n. (1951) 78(1,532. 

Liverpool, k. N.fi.W., Australia ; poultry fanning, 
dairying, mkt, gardening ; p. (1947) 12,648, 


Bardsey I., separates Cardigan Bay from Caer- 
narvon Bay ; crystalline rocks form hills in E.. 
otherwise low, undulating; pastoral fanning, 
sheep, cattle; settlements mainly on cst., 
fishing ills, and sm. seaside resorts; oil, t., 
Pwllheli; a. 180 so. m., p. rural dist. (1951) 
17,660. 

Llwchwr, urb. disk. Glam., S. Whiles ; p. (1951) 
25,737. 

Lou. R., N, Chile. 


III.,... , ... \ — „ * I ; , .. ' : i .... ,1. ''“I.,. .1 . . ...... 

Liverpool, f.» S.W. Nova Scotia, Canada; fish, Luanda or Slo Paulo de Loanda, e„ apt., Angola, 


lumber, shipbuilding; mnfg, ; p, 3,170. 
Liversedge, k, WAR. Yorks, Eng,; woollens, 
chemicals, machinery; P. 15,000. 

Livingston, k, Montana, U.S.A. ; industl. ; p. 
(1950) 7,683. . 

Livingstone, k, N. Rhodesia; on Zambesi "R.; 
former cap, ; p. 7,590. 


Africa; exports rubber, coffee, palm oil, 
coconuts, rum, ivory ; p, 23,000, 

Lounge, spk, Pr. Eauatorial Africa; H. of mouth 
of ft, Congo ; rubber, palm-oil exports, 
Loanhead, burgh, Midlothian, Scot. ; 5 m, 8,B, of 
Edinburgh; coal, iron ore, holiday resort; 
P. (1951) 4.886. 


Livingsione, tutus., (Tanganjika, highest point, J Lobau, indvrjl. Germany; p. 12,635. 


9,600 ft. 

Livingstone Palls, catariufla on ft. Congo, Africa. 
Livny, k, IT.S.S.ft. ; on R. Sosna ; mftg., farming, 
leather; y, 21.000. 

Livorno, see Leghorn. 

Lizard, The, C.. Cornwall, Eng. ; S. point of Eng. 
Ljubljana, cup., Slovenia, Jugoslavia ; ■ on Laibach 
ft. : textiles, chemicals, hell mftg. ; p. (1 948) 
59.767. 


Lobito, spt., Angola, Africa ; N. of Bengueia ; 


exports copper ; riy. terminus ; p. 13,592. 

Lobitos, k, Piura dep.. Peru; on cst. 20 m, H. of 
falara; oil-wells. 

, Locarno, L, Bwitzerland ; on L. Maggiore ; tourist 
centre; L, treaty 1925 ; P. 5,500. 

Lochaber, mountainous disk, S. "Inverness, Scot. ; 
contains Ben Nevis. . ; 

Lochalsh, sec Kyle of Lochalsh. 


r 





LbehgellS, burgh, Fife, Scot; ivi*; Dumfefmline ; 

ironwks., coal-mining ; p. (1951) 9,7021 : 
Lochgilphead, burgh, Argyll, Scot-.; on arm of 
Loch t'ym ; at K. entrance to Criimn Canal; 
tourist centre ; j). (1951) 4.229. ■ ■ 

Locbmaben, burgh. Dumfries, Scot, ; in Annan* 

: dale, 7 .u.N.E. of Dumfries; p, (1051! 1,127. . 
Loehy, Loch, Inverness, Scot, ; 'used by Caledonian 
Canal; 10 ni. long; It. Loehy llows 8 m. to 
Fort William from S. end of the locli, 

Lockerbie, burgh, Dumfries, Scot . ; 1 in Annandaic 
30 in. 13. of Dumfries ; sheep mkt. ; p, (1951) 

2 S23 

Lockhart,- t„ Texas, U.S.A.; -cotton; petroleum, 
a i. , p (1 > r > - 3,573. 

Lock Haven, c., Penns., U.S.A. ; on Susquehanna 
it. ; timber; p. (1050) 11,382. 

Loekport, t.. III., U.S.A. f rly centre ; p. (1950) 
4,053. . ' . 

Loekport, c., N.Y., : U.S.A. ; on Erie canal ; machi- 
nery, iiaperinilp, fruit ; p. (1950) 25,133. 

Lode, Le* t., Switzerland; watch-making.; p. 

njm, ' ' , ! 

Loddon, It,, Victoria, Australia ; rises in Grampian 
Mtns., flows N. into B. Murray at Swan Hill; 
water used for irrigation in N. Victoria ; length 
approx. 200 m. : i 

Lodeve, Herault, France; cloth rnftg. ; cath. ; i 
p. (1940) >>. 020. 

Lodi, e„ Italy; on It. Adda; cheese, majolica 
wars; cath. ; p. 23,000. 

Lodi, t., Oal.. U.S.A. ; in San Joaquin valley; 
agr., esp. grapes packing plants ; p, (1950) ■■! 
13.7VS. \ 

Lodi, (., New Jersey, U.S.A. ; p, (1950). 15,892. 
Lodore, - waterfall, nr. Keswick, Cumberland, j 
Eng. 

Lodz, prop., Central Roland a. 7,904 sq, m. ; 
i (i- -) r; .-wo 

Lodz, central Poland; the "Manchester of 
Poland ” ; textiles ; p. (1948) GOG:',' 18. : 

Lofoten Is., storm-swept group, ofl N.W. cat. 
Norway; stretching. 175 m. ;. mainly mtns. ; 
cod and herring fishing. 1 

Loitiu (., lift 'i ’,1 Fork , on N.B 

■ flank : of ■ Cleveland; Hills; stone quarries; p. 
(1951) 7,423, 

Logan, c„ Utah, U.S.A . ; p. (1950) 16,832. ' : ■ 

Logan, t„ Ohio, U.S.A, ; coal, natural gas, oil: 

leather, wood mnfs. ; p. (195(1) 5,972. 

Logan, min., S.13. Yukon. Canada; alt. 19.850 ft. 
Logansport, c„ Indiana, U.S.A,; on Wabash and I 
Erie canal; timber, fruit, grain, machinery, 
w oollen ■ ; p. 'if -id 2.103. : 

Logrofio, vrov., N. Spain ; cap. Logrofio ; a. 

1,910 sq. m. ; P. (1949) 234,002. ' . \ j 

Loir, R., France ; trib. of R. Sarthe ; length 160 m, : 
Loire, It., France; largest in cty„ flows from 
• Cevenries Mtns,. to Atlantic ; length 620 in. i 
Loire, dep., France; atrr. (potatoes,: vineyards), 
mining, mftg. ; cap. St. Etienne; a, 1,853 sq.m.; 


p. (1940) 031,501. 

Loire, Saute, dev., France ; cap. Le Puy ; a.: 1,930 
s<). m. ; p. (1946) 220,070. 

Loire 'SM^ximcs,:dep., W.: Franhe t cap, Nantes ; ; 
a, 2,695 sq. in. , i. (1946) 605,004. 

Loire,, dep,; : France ; asr., vineyards, distilling, i 
mftgf; 1 €AP.vQri6aiiB ; a. ‘2,680 sti. m. ; ' p. (18463: : 
348 JUS. : 

Loir-el-Cbor, Sep., Central France; cap. BJois; 
). a, 4 n sq, n>. • p. (1940) 242 4!< 

Loja, pr„v., Ecuador; cap, Loja ; a. 3,705 sq. m. ; 
p. (1938) 293.100. 

Lokeren t„ Bt in textiles ch mi Is s , >.< *■ 


fi. <1947 ) 25,402, 
■;;Lok6tefci.Nl'geriw.;'i«t , o6nTOeijd& , .df.Itt(; : .lIiBef:and'. 
Penue niJl si stn, ; imp rfcanee i cased 
since rlye opened r> J 122 
Lombardy, teg,, N, Italy; In ft. Po Valley; a. 

9 190 V •(! . II (JSHK) 0,32 1,000. 

Lombardy, Plain of, N. Italy; extensive lowland 


Malay Archipelago ; mtns., peak of Lombok 
11,310 ft., volcanic ; Wallace’s Line passes 


between Lombok and Bali ; ch. t. Mataram ; 
S'. 701,208. 

Lome, siit., cap., Togo Trust Terr.,: Fr. MV Africa ; 

p .10,000. 

Lomme, commune.. Not'd, France : spinning, hats ; 

p. (1946) 2.0,884, : 2 . y, ( 

Lomond, L., between Dunbarton and Stirling cos., 
m >t , mta n 3d is. ; -largest lo in S ot . 
length 26 m. , a. 27 sq m. ' ..... 

Lomond. Hills, Kinross arid Fife, Scot.; (alt; 
1.7 3:5 ft. and 1,47! ft. 

Lomza, ti Poland ; on Narew R. ; grain, timber ; 
v. 13,772. 

London, rap. c„ sot., Eng.; on I!,. Thames; 
includes 28 metropolitan ijork tourist centre, 
large tr,, commerce, mftg. ; iluniy historic 
buildings; p. (195 1) 8,346,137 (Greater 

London) ; (1951) 3,348,338 (co.) ; (1951); a,2BS 

: (Cj. 

London, (..Ontario, Canada; on B. Thames, 65m. 
MU of Hamilton ; rly. centre, agr., chemicals ; 
univ. ; p. (1941) 73,204. 

Londonderry, co., N. Ireland; a; 816 sq. m. : p. 

(evl. (o bor.) (1951) 105,421,- 
Londonderry (or Derry), co. bar., N, Ireland; 
on left bank of E, 'Foyle, 4 m, upstream from 
i on i ! ml liirt, '.Ut •! 1051) 3< ) 

Londonderi'y, G„ jutting (into: (fiindr (Sea,. , MV 
■-'Australia,. 

Long Beach, t., California, U.S.A. ; p. (1950) 
250,707. 

Long Bam i f Lour 1„ N.Y., X 4 A ; hoiiila 
resort; v 1 1950) 15, >80 

Longbenton, f., ufb. dish, Northumberland, Eng. ; 
i 3 m. N.E. of Newcastle ; coal-minjng ; p. (1951) 
28,071. 

long Branch, c.. New Jersej", U.S.A. ; seaside 
resort ; p, (1950) 23,000. 

Long Eaton, i. ; urb. dint., Derby, Eng, ; (i- bn R. 

Trent, 5 m, S.M'. of Nottingham; rly, wish 
.. c lace mf(g, ; p. (1051) 2S.038. 

Longford, co., Leinster, Ireland ; extensive peat 
. : bogs ; dairy farming; a. 421. sq. m. (1946) 
36,2:11. - ' 

Longford, f„ co. t. Longford, Ireland ; agr. centre; 

(1946) 4,019. 

Long Forties- Bank, submarine, 'sandbank, N. Sea; 
.80 hi. B. of Aberdeen; valuable fishing* 
grounds ; depth of water,' from 25 to 40 fathoms. 
Long L, part of N.Y., U.S.A. ; separated from 
mainland . hy Bait ft. ; contains Queens and . 
Brooklyn, bors. of New York. City; mkt. 
gardening, fisheries, oysters, holiday resorts ; 
a 1.682 sq. a. 

Long I„ Bahamas Is., ML Indies ; p. (184.3) 4,584. 


long j city part of V ree i 1 , .N,Y„ .XLS.A. ; 

iniiustl. centre; food, omi'inenring, leather. 

Long, Loch mu of sea bet « i Dunbarton aid 
ireylb Bcoi. ; length 17 m, 

Longmeadow, ' L, S.M T . Mass., U.S.A.; residtl. ; 

: I). (1950) 6,508. 

Longreach, t, Queensland , . Australia ; in centre 
of Ur. Australian (artesian) basin, 490 m. MV 
of Rockhampton; where rly. from «;fc. crosses 
R. 'fhompson ; collecting and forwarding centre : 
for battle and wool. 

Longridge, urb. dish, 'fanes, Bug. ;. 6 in, HUE. of: 
T j ,r ii , cotton eii! > (1951 4,31 4 

Long’s Peak, min., Colorado, U.S.A. ; alt. 14,271 , 
.ft. . ! ; 

Longtown, mkt. l„ Cumberland. Eng. ; on R, Esb ; 
imr.; v, 6,670. 

toi svi( f * Tixas U.S.A.; , (1950) 24 50 . 

Longview, t, Washington, U.S.A,; ii, (1950) 
20J39, < 

Longwy, t., : Merirtiheret-Moselle, France ;. fortfd. ; 
irot pm > I on P (1946 ’ 150. 

Longxnyen, t„ S.W. Cochin China ; inch mkt. i>. ; 
n. 143,000. 

Lous-le-Saunier, cup.. Jura, France ; salt springs ; 
wine, agr,; livestock; p. ( 19-16) 15,508. 

Looe, <„ sin. $pt„ urb. dist„ Cornwall, Eng.; on 
boih sides o' loot act, nary H) m W. of Hy- 
ruouth Sound ; fishing, holiday resUrt; r. ( t9f>3) 
3.801, 

Xmokland, S.MV Ohio, U.S.A. ; chemicals paiier, 
lit ht mnfs ; p. (1956) 5,73b. 

Iv, i„ Pas-de-Calah France; *• l-mining 
p. (1946) 14,078 

Lop Nor, marsh, Siuklang. AV. China ; in Tarim 
Basin at fool of Aityn Tagh , centre of Inland 
drainage, receives '•'■ami from B. tarim.; 
almost uninhabited. - 


flanked to Alps, Apennines, Adriafie Sea; 
Ini fc up by all vim 1 1 cm It lo. fir Whs and 
R Adig . one bound nff main h liable to 
floods, elsewhere irrigation necessary on account 


of hot simmie ; , intenaiveh’ eultlyated, rice 
maize, flax, clover, lucerne, wheat, apples, 
dairy cattle, mulberry: densely populated; 
many indust! ts„ Turk Milan, Verona, etc.; 
length 250 in., (vidt-h varies from 50 to 120 m. 
lombok, one. of the lesser Bunds Is., Indonesia, 




i' ^ 
' 
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Lorain,/,, Ohio, TJ.S.A , ; onL. Erie; shipbuilding. machinery, chemicals, carpets ; James Whistler, 

: steelwks. ; fisheries ; p. (1950) 51,202. ■ the artist, born here ; jv (195(1) 97,249. 

Lorca, i„ Marcia, Spats ; agr, products, --woollens, lower Austria, wor., Austria ; . industh, asr, .;. eh. 

chemicals; bishop’s palace ; p .77,230. -'-t. Vienna; a. ,7.038 sq.m. ; p. U94S), ■ ,2.81, 301. 

lord Howe I., Australian I., S. Pae. Oe„ length lower Saxony, Lana, (Germany ; a. 18.220 sq.m. ; 
7 m., width 15 itt. ; abt. 436 m. N.E. of Sydney '• p. (1946) 6,482,793. _ • : 

p. (1947) 179. Lowestoft, apt., min, hot., Suffolk, Eng. ; on E. 

Lordsburg, f„ N.M., TJ.S.A. ; mining; tourists; Anglian cut. 9 m. S. of Gt. Yarmouth,; holiday 
p. (1850) 3.52S. resort, fishing centre; r<- (Idol) 42,837, 

Lorena, c„ S.E. Brazil; cotton, coffee; p .10,202. Lowther Sills, -i.mtri.si. between, Dumfries and 
Loreto, fc. Ancona, Italy; pilgrim centre; p. Lanark, Scot. ; highest, point 2,403.ft, : , 

6,700. • Loyalty Is., S. Pae. Oe. ; inianded in French 

Loreto, dep., Peru; rubber; cap. Iquitos; a. administration of New Caledonia; copra; 

119,270 sq. TO. ; p. (1917) 346,499. : largest Is., Hard, lifou. Uvea; a. about SOD 

Lorient, spt.,MorHhan. France; on Bay of Biscay ; sq.m. • 

government dockyards and arsenal; fishing; Lozere, dep., S.E. France;, traversed By Gevennes 
i>. (1946) 11,853. Mtns. ; z sr. . silkworm-rearing, stock-raising ; 

Lorrach, e., Baden, Germany; textiles, iron goods, cap. Mende : a. 1,906 sq. m, ; p. (184.6) 90,523. 

tobacco ; p. 16,011. : ■ lualaba, B., Belgian Congo, Central Africa ; 

Lorraine, prov., France ; agr., wine, iron. rises nr. EHsnbethville in Katanga prov., 

Los Angeles, c.,l S. California, TJ.S.A.; winter flows N, approx. 500 m. to Eikoudja, where 

resort, fruit, clothing, steel, oil refining, film joined by It. Lufira to form B. Congo; name 

centre; p, 1(1950) l\970,358. also applied to main Stream of it. Congo as 

Los Angeles, cap, v. Bio Bio,, Chile; p. (1940) far downstream as Pouthiemlie. , f 
20,979. - Luang Prabang, c., Laos, Xnclo-Ohina; on Mekong 

Losinj, I., Jugoslavia ; summer resort, trade. . R. ; silk, ivory, rubber ; pagoda ; p. 25,000. 
Los Rios, prov., Ecuador, S. America; a, 2,295 Luban, (Latiban) t. Lower Silesia, Poland ; p. 

sq.m.; cap. Babahoyo; p. (193$) 150,830.- ■ _ 8,149. „ , _ , . t 

Los Santos, prov., Panama, Central America ; cap. Lubao, t„ Luzon, Philippine Is. ; sugar, alcohol. 

Las Tablas'; p. (1940) 40,621. Llibben, t„ Germany; on R. Spree ; gherkins; 

Lossiemouth, burgh, Moray, Scot.; on Moray p. 5,000. . • • • • ■ „ ; ■ ; aL A irA 

Firth. 5 to. N. of Elgin ; boat building, fishing ; Lubbock, t., N. Texas, TJ.S.A. ; : PC(i950) 71^747. 

■ p. (1051) 5,596, Lubeck, apt., Germany; cap.. Schleswig-Rolstem ; 

Lostwitliiel, t„ mnn. bor„ Cornwall, Eng, ; at head on li. l’rave; shipbuilding, machinery, ehem- 
of Fowey estuary ; mkt., timber wks. ; p, (1951) icate, brewing; p.- (1946) £23,059. 

2,165. Lublin, prov., li, Poland; agr.; a. 10,S34sq. m. ; 

Lot, K„ S. France; trib. of Garonne R. ; length p. (194$) 1,889,000. 

272 ni. Lublin, t„ pros; cap., Poland; textiles, agr. trade; 

Lot, dep,, S.W. Franco; livestock, vine, cereals, cath., i univs. p. (1948) 115 fi 7. 
coal, iron; a, 2.018 sq. m. ; cap. Gahors ; Lutoaig, Loch, Perth, Soot. ; drains to.B. Teitli by 
p, (1040) 154,897. the It. Lear. 

Lota, f., Chile, on ost,; p. 84,445. ’ Lubny, t, Ukraine, TLS.S.R.; on rly. E. of Iuev ; 

Lot-et-Garmme, dev., S.W. France ; agr. (cereals, p. 23,332. 

■ vines, -fruit) ; ' cap. Agen ; a. 2,079 sq. in. ; p. Lufasko, f„ W. Poland {formerly German) ; p. 

(1946) 265.449. 10,578. 

Lotbians. Scottish <Ust„ S. of Firth of Forth, cos. Lucca, c., rain Lucca, Tuscany, Italy; nr. 
Mid Lothian, Tv. Lothian, and E, Lothian. Pisa; oath., many Churches; jute mftg., 

Lotschberg, rlv. tunnel, Switzerland ; penetrates tobacco, silk, . cotton, and oft-refining ln- 

-• Bernese Alps on main rly. route from Berne to rlnstrles ; p. 81,807. 

Milan ; length 9 m. Lucena , Cordoba, Spain ; brandy, wine, tex- 

Loughborough, t„ nun. hot., Leicester, Eng. ; on tiles, pottery ; p. 28,000. 

R. Soar 10 m. N. of Leicester ; hosiery, engineer- Lucena, commune, S. Spain ; metallurgy ; leather, 
ing, brick inftg. I college; p. (1951) 84,731. pottery, linen ; horse-breeding ; p. 32,687. 

Loughor, it,, Glamorgan, S. Wales; rises in Black Lucsnee, f., Czechoslovakia^ on Hungarian 
Mtns,, flows S.W. into Bristol Channel vver , ,er , industl. 

valley submerged to form estuary, length 8 m., Lucera, t., Apulia, Italy; g m. W. of Foggia; 
width 4 mi, around which cluster steel-works and cas., oath. ; silk mftg. ; p. 17,000. 

zinc refineries of Llanelly, Bynea, Gorseinou, Lucerne (Luzern), can,, Switzerland ; agr;. 
Gowerton, etc. • pastoral, vineyards ; cap. Lucerne ; a. 676 »i. 

Lottghm, t„ Galway, Ireland; p ,3,891. m. ; p. (1044) 221,400, 

Longhton, t., Essex, Eng., on border of Epping Lucerne (Luaern), f., cap., Lucerne can,, Switeer- 
Forest; reskltl, ; p. 15,000, land; at W. end of L. Lucerne, 45 m. E. of 

Louisiana, si., TJ.S.A. ; agr., tobacco, cotton, sugar, ■ Berne; .light industries; .impt, tourist centre; 
timber, minerals, and mftg.; cap. Baton p, (104.4) 59,800. 

Rouge; ch. apt. New Orleans; a. -48,528 £<l. Lucerne; l>„ Switzerland ; also known as Lake 
to-; p. (l950)'fi.ffSS,5I5 (one-half, coloured).’ of the Seven Cantons ; length 28 m. 

Lonisyille, e„ Kentucky, LLS.A. ; on Ohio B. ; LuckemvaMe, t, Germany : on It. Nnt-he ; S. of 
unir.-; largest tobacco! mkt; iu. world; iron, Berlin; iron, brewing, cloth, hats ; p .24,791. 
tanning, furniture mftg. ; p. (1950) 369,129. Lucknow, e„ Uttar Pradesh, India ; on It (jurat i ; 
Loul6, t„ Portugal; esparto-grass centre; porce- rly. centre, muslin embroidery, brocade mftg, ; 

lain, leather; p. 83,000. fatoous defence of L. in Indian Mutiny 1857; 

Lourdes, f„ France; on R, Pau; great pilgrim p. {1941) 887,177. --->" 

centre; slate, marble ; p. (1846) 13,974. . Ludenscheiu, (., Westphalia, Germany; S.B, o I 

Lourenco Margues, cap., »pt., Mozambique, - Port. Barmen; hardware; r>- 38.000. 

B. Africa; rly. terminus, coalihg-stn. ; p. Liideritz, 't„ S.W. Africa ; on cat. of Kalahari 
69,861. desert; linked by rly. to S. African rly. system 

Louth, t„ mm. tor,, Lindser, Lincoln, Eng, ; on at De Mr ; diamonds ; p. 3,307, 

E. edge of Lincoln Wolds ; inlet,, flour, woollens ; Ludhiana, t., E. Punjab, India ; nr. R, Sutlej. W. 

. abbey ruins; p. (1051) 11,138. of Simla; p. (1941) 111,339. 

Louth, maritime co., Leinster, Ireland ; moral- Ludtogton, t.. Michigan, TJ.S.A. : on Lake M. ; 
tains, bog a ad barren land; salmon fishing ; wood- working ; p (1960) 9,506. 

cap. Dundalk ; a. 816 sq.m. ; p. (1946) 66,185. Ludlow, mil, t, run n. bar., Salop, Eng.; at foot 
Louvain, f., Belgium; tmiv. ; lace, brewing, of.Clee Bills -on E. Teme; flour, tanning; p. 

tobacco mftg. ; p.'{1947) 36,840. (1951) 6,455.. 

Louvfers, t„ Eure, France ; on E, Eure ; cloth Ludwigsburg, f., Germany ; N. of Stuttgart I 
_ mftg.; - p. (1946) 10,339. arsenal; iron, chemicals, textiles ; • p. 49,635. 

Loveland, f„ N. Col. TJ.S.A. ; beet-sugar. refined, Ludwig’s Canal, Germany; unites Its, Danube 
vegetables, fruit canning ; p. (1950) 6,773. and Main ; length 110 m. 

Low Arciupelago, see Tnamotu Is. Ludwigshafen, {.,- Germany ; on 'R. Rhine, oppo- 

,m. CSSOtees. 1 Name applied to Belgium and site Mannheim; chemicals, marine diesel ea- 
. The Netherlands. See under separate headings. '-gin.es; .p. 144,400. •' 

U»weu,-c., Massi, U.S.A. ; at junction of Merrimac Lufkin, c„ Texas, TJ.S.A . ; lumber, engineering ; 
and Concord Rs. ; 30 m. N, of Boston ; textiles, food prod mfl P (1050 15, U , 
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Lug, B,, trill, of li, Wye, Hereford, Eng. Lydford, par. and nil., Devon, Eng. ; old stannary 

Lugano, t., Ticino, Switzerland; on L. Lugano; centre for Devon ; p .3,200. ■< - „ *> : 

: tourist centre, silk, paper ; p, (1941) 17,030. Lyfaey, par., Gloucester, Eng. ; in Forest of Dean ; 
Lugano, L., Italy-Switzerland ; length IS m. iron, coal; p . 4,158. ..'"'i 

Lugansk, see Voroshilovgrad. Lyell, 'min., Stanley flange, N.S.W., Australia; 

Lngati, t., Saxony, Germany ; coal, iron smelting, alt. 2,000 ft. 

'chemicals, textiles; p. 10,619. Lyell, mtn„ California, U.S.A. ; in Sierra Nevada'; 

Lugnaquiiia, min., Wicklow, Ireland; highest ait, 13.190 ft. 

point in Wicklow Mtns.. alt. H,03B ft. Lyme Regis, apt., mun. hot., Dorset, Eng. ; on My. 

Lugo, woe., N.W. Spain ; fisheries, leather; cap. between Devon and Dorset ; holiday resort, 
Lugo; a. 3,815 sq. .in. ; p. (1949) 529,442. lime, cement ; p. (1951) 3.131. 

Lugo, fc, prov. cap.. Spam; on R, Minho; tail- Lymington, £„ mun, bar., Hants, Eng. ; on The 

nirig, textiles ; p. (1849) 51,17-1. Solent -at mouth of. It., Beaulieu'; small apt., 

Lukow, Poland ; E. of Lodz; p .3,313. yachting; p. (1951) 22,674, ; -GG . v / : 

Lukuga, intermittent Outlet of L. Tanganyika, Lymm, t„ wrb. diat., Cheshire, Eng. ; 5 m. "W. of 
Africa, linking with II. Congo. Altrincham; result!.; p. (1901) 0,110. 

Lulea, api.N. Sweden ; on Luie E. athead of O. Lynbrook, t„ Long X., SLY., U.S.A. ; p. (1950) 
of Bothnia ; exports iron ore, timber, leather 17,314. 

(reindeer hides) ; p. 18,377. : Lynchburg, c.. Virginia, TT.S.A. ; footwear, agr. 

Lulworth Cove, am. inlet, Dorset Eng.; on S.‘ Implements, tobacco; p. (1950) 47.7717. 
cst,, 9 m. E. of Weymouth; formed by sea Lyndhurst, L, N.J., D.S.A. ; synthetic perfumery ; 
breaching hard coastal rocks and eroding p. (1950) 13,880. 

softer rocks behind ; tourists. Lynher, R., Cornwall, Eng. ; length 26 m. ; 

Lumbira, £., on N. shore of L. Nyasa, Tanganyika. Lynn, apt. Mass., U.S.A. ; footwear, electrical 
Lund, t„ Sweden; nr. Malmo; ironwk.s., sugar appliances; p. (1S80) 89,738. 
v refining; uhivv; p. (,1047) 31,874. Lynn Canal, fiord. .Alaska, U.S.A. ; continuation 

Lundy!,, Bristol Channel; Id m. ST, W. of Hart- of Chatham strait, 

land Point, N. Devon, Eng.; hi m. long by Lyntou, t„ tiro, diat., ST. Devon, Eng,; 17 m. W. 

1 m. wide. • of Minehead on Bristol channel; seaside i„ 

Lune, R„ Lancs and Westmorland, Eng. ; flows tourist centre ; p. {1951 ) 2,123. 

45 m. to Irish Sea. Lynwood, t, S.W. Cal., U.S.A. ; engineering; p. 

Lftneburg, t, Germany; S.E. of Hamburg, on (1950) 25,823. 

Ihncnau It. ; cement, salt, beer, chemicals ; Lyon, c„ Iowa, U.S.A., on Mississippi R. ; p. 
old buildings ; p. 23,8097 (1950) 25,267. 

Ltinen, c., Westphalia, Germany; coal, iron Lyon, 11., Perth, Sect, ; trib. of R. Tay ; length 
foundries : p. 28,782. 38 m. 

Lunenburg, -t„ apt. Nova Scotia, Canada; ship- Lyonnais, mtns.. Prance ; W. of Lyons. 

building, fishing ; p. (1941) 2,727. " Lyons, c.; cop., Ith6ne dep., France ; at confluence 

Luneville, t„ Meurthe-et-Moselle, France; S.E. of Rs. Sa6ne and Rhone ; commerce centre, silk, 

- • of Nancy, on R. Meurfche ; cottons, woollens, rayon, chemicals, engineering; unlv. ; p. 

hosiery, porcelain ; p. f 10-46) 24,663. > (194(5) 400,748. 

Lungchow, spf. ( Kwaugsl. China; nr. Tanking Lyons, t„ N.Y., LJ.S.A. ; on Erie canal ; p, (1950) 
frontier; tr. centre and . military stn. ; p. 4,217. 

13,600. 1 Lys, li., Belgium and France, trib. of R. Scheldt; 

Lungi, t.. Sierra Leone, Brit, W. Africa ; nr. Free- length 100 m. 

town ; only civil airport in colony. ■ Lysterflord, N.E. arm of the Sogne fiord, Norway ; 

Lunkiang, see Tsitsikar. length 95 m. 

Lupata Gorge, Mozambique, Port. E. Africa; Lytham St. Annas, t„ mmf bor., N. Lancs, Eng. ; 
narrow pass through which flows the R. Zam- on N. cst. of nibble estuary, 4 m. S. of Black - 

besi below Tete. pool; holiday centre, shipbuilding ; p. (1951) 

Lorgan, l„ mun, bor., Armagh. N, Ireland; t«x- 30,298. 

tiles, tobacco mftg. ; p. (1951) 10,181. Lyttelton, apt., S.I., New Zealand; on N. cst. of 

Luristan, pro it, W, Persia; grain, carpets. Banks Peninsula; eh. pt. of Canterbury Plain ; 

Lusaka, t. cap., N. Rhodesia; p. 10,336, exports mutton, wool, wheat; p. 3,720. 

Lushun, see Port Arthur. Lyublino, £., U.S.S.R. ; S. of Moscow ; p. (1039) 

Lussln, see Losinj. 6 4,332. 

Luton, i„ mun, bor., Beds, Eng.; in Chlltern 
Hills nr. source of It Lea ; hat-making, cars, 

. light engineering products ; p. (1951) 110, 370. ' : 

Lutsk, £., Ukraine, tl.S.S.R. ; commerce centre, TO ' 

mnfs. ; p. 15,760. • ' ■ rJl , ■ 

Luxembourg, proa., S.E. Belgium; on French Ma’an, t., Jordan, connected by good road to 
border; wooded and hilly; a. 1,705 sa. m. ; Amman; p, 8,000. 

cap. Arlon; p. (19473 212,207. : Maas, It. Dutch name for the R. Meuse after It has 

Luxembourg, grand duchy, Europe ; on borders of entered the Netherlands. : 

France. Germany, Belgium; upland, much Maasin, municipality. S.W. -Leyte, Philippine Is.; 
over 1 ,000 ft. ; very impt. deposits of iron ore ; coast tr. ; hemp; p. 20,264. 
cap. Luxembourg; a, 999 sa. m. ; p.- (1948) Maastricht, t„ cm., Limburg, Netherlands; on 
290,992, 11. Meuse ; pottery, glass, textiles, brewing ; 

Luxembourg, t, cap., Luxembourg; in S. of p. (1848) 75,273. , , • ■ •• _ , , 

Grand Duchy; iron and steel, -heavr engineer- Mabelthorpe and Sutton, t„ mb, 'diat,, Lindsey, 
tag, leather, paper industries ; p. (1948) 61.996. Lines, Eng. ; on B. cst,, 15 m. N. of Skegness ; 

Luxor, ®U., -Upper Egypt; on E. bank of R, Nile ; holiday resort ;• p. (1961) 6,394. ■ 

site of Thebes ; ruined temples ; p .5,000, Macao, Port, terti. S. China ; consists of peninsula 

Luzern, see Lucerne. . and 2 sm. Is. (Taipa and Ooldane) to S, of estuary 

Luzerne, bor., Penas,. U.S.A. ; oil Susquehanna R. ; of Canton R, ; a. 9 sa. m, ; 'p. (1940) 874,737 

p.'UOSO) 6,176, (inc. 11,088 Europeans), . ■ ! , 

Luzon, f., largest in Philippines ; mtns. ; cotton, Macao, c., Macao terr., S. China; occupies 

coffee , sugar, cereals, coal, copper; cap. peninsula section of the terr.; impt. fisheries; 

Manila; a. 40,420 sq. m. ; p. 4,000,000, p. <estd, 1948); 170,000. n ■ '■ ■ ■ \ - 

Lvov c., Ukraine, U.S.S.R. ; ceded by Poland Macapd, • cap.; Amopa St., Brazil; at mouth of 
1939; univ., 3 oaths. ; iron goods, leather, • R. Amazon ; p. 1,018, ■ ■■ ■’■ 

liauor mftg. ; p. (1939) 312,231. : Macard, t„ Ecuador ; p. 10,262, . . ■ 

Lyallpur, t., M T . Punjab, Pakistan; agr., cotton Macassar, eft. t., pt, Celebes, Indonesia; p. 

mnfs, ; p. (estd. 1351) 180,000. 84,900, ' : ■ ... •• . - 

Lyck, see Elk. : Macassar, strait, Indonesia; separates Borneo 

Lydd, mkt, t„ mm. bar., Kent, Eng. ; .'on -Romney - from Celebes; 240 m. wide. • 

Marsh, 4 m. S.W. of New Itomney; malting, Macau, apt., Rio Grande do Norte, Brazil ; p. 
“ lyddite *’ shells; p. <1951) 2,774. , 6,656. ■ „ , 

Lyada, t„ Israel; rly. June., airport; p. (1946) Macclesfield, f., mun. Cor.,- -Cheshire, ‘Eng..; at foot 
20,000. of Pennines, 10 m. S. of Stockport; on R. 

Lydenburg (Leydeuburg), t„ Transvaal, S. .Africa:; : Bollin ; mkt., silk mftg. centre ;= cotton, i coal, 
gold, farming -(cotton, wheat, sheep) ; p. 8,832. 1 slate; p. (1951 ) 35,981. . •• ; ) - 
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Macdonnell Range, mins., Northern Terr., Madhya Pradesh, stain, Indian Union; formerly 
Australia; highest part of desert tableland, ; Central Proyirices and Berar ; .upland and plains, 
centrally situated within the continent; includes Vintihya range; rice, jute, pulse:'., 

some gold and mica mines, but development oilseeds, rotten; forests; manganese, coal, 

; ^hampered by aridity and isolation; highest marble-, limestone ; cotton textiles; cap. 

all 4,482 ft, Nagjmr; a, 180.323 sq. m, ; p. (1951) 27,a?7,Ay,S, 

-iSaodtcSi >wt.- burgh, -Banff, Scot. ; 2 in. E. of Madinet Ell RaiyUm, see El Faiytai. 

Banff; fishing;’ p, (1951) 8,323, JSadison, c„ Indiana, C7&A;; on Ohio B, ; mftg. ; 

Macedontej tefisl, G reece -,f uguslavia ; cereals, p. (KUO! 7.506. 

tobacco, fruit, opium, fishing. Madison, i.. 111., U.8.A. ; heavy engineering wks. ; 

Macedonia, federal mit, Jugoslavia ; cap. Skoplje ; r». <1050) 7,033 , : „ 

a. 10,508 sq. m. ; p. (194.8) 1,132,054. Madison, cap., Wisconsin, b.S.A. ; univ.; agr. 

Maceio, • apt., cap., Alagoas St., Brazil; cotton, tools, machinery, footwear ; p. (11150)- 36,033. 

sugar; p. (1047 ) 102,045. ■ ffiadisonviile, Kentucky, U.K.A.; p. 111)50) 

Macequoce, t, Mauica disk, Mozambique; p. 11.133. 

9 ,284. Madoe, t., Ontario, Canada ; on Deer it, ; p ,i,U5fi. 

Macerate, prou„ Italy, a, 1,070 so. m,; : p. 2$Z,958.- Madras, state, , India;; cereals, cotton, tobacco, 
Macerata, prtne cap, , Italy ; cath., univ, ; terra- ground-nuts, iron ore, gold, silver; ch. ts. 

cotta, glass; chemicals ; it. 29,659. Madras, Madura, Triehinopoiy ; a, '127,706 sq, 

MacgilUcuddy’s Reeks, mins., Kerry, Ireland; m. ; p. (1951) 56,953,332. , 

Miighest peak, Cammtuohiil, alt. ;j,414ft. Madras , c,, mt, eki>„ Madras, S. India; on S.E.: 

Maehala, t., S.W. Ecuador; cocoa, coffee, leather ; (Coromandel) cst.. ; path., univ.; commerce 

A goldUPh(lto8) 7,730. centre, cottons, tanning, brewing, potteries: 

Machynlleth, h, urb. dist., Montgomery, Wales ; p. .(1041) 777,481, 
on B. Dover; tourist centre; p. (1051) Madre de Bios, dev., E. Peru ; ch. t. Maldonado ; 
1,875. forested; gold, silver ; a, 58,827 sq. m,; p. 

Macintyre, R., N.S.W., Australia; forms border (1047 4, 350. ... 

between Queensland and N.S,W<; trite, of Madre deDios; R., Bolivia; trio, of B. Madeira; 
•R. Darling ; length 350 m. rises in Peru. 

Maokay, apt., Queensland, Australia; on B. Madrid, cap., Spain; on It. Manzahares; univ.; 
Pioneer; gold, sugar, dairying and banana cath., palace; gold and silver work; leather 
centre; p. (1917) 18,500. . goods ; chemicals, furniture mils, ; p. (1040) 

Mackenzie, did., N.W, Terrs,, Canada; a. 1,500,284. 

527,400 sq. m. forests and tundra ; oil, radium, Madrid, vrov., Spain; asr., freestone, granite, 
uranium; furs and timber. gypsum quarried ; a. 3,089 sq. m. ; cap., Mi S" 

Mackenzie, if, N.W. Terrs., Canada ; rises in p. (1949) 1,331,444. 

Rocky Mts. as Atbalmoka It. and flows into L; Madron, f„ Cornwall, Eng.; 8 m. N.E. of Pen- 
Athabaska, leaves as Slave 11. and thence into stance ; p. 3,273, 

Ur, Slave h. which its leaves as M. ii. into Madura, Indonesia ; offN.E. of Java; cereals, 
Beaufort Sea ; length 2,350 in. coconuts, fishing, cattle rearing, salt; a. 

Maetflnac Sound, connects Lsi Michigan and Huron 1.770 i. in p. (1930.) 1,962,-U 
ST, America. ' • • Madura, Madras, India;: univ. ; coffee, muslin* 

Mftckinney, c., N.iE. Texas, U.8.A. ; cotton centre ; hrasswork, wood carving; p. (1041) 230,144. 

p. (1950) 10,580. Maehashi, c., Honshu, Japan ; mulberry trees, 

Macleod, f,, 8. Alberta, Canada; agr., livestock, silk production; p. a 17 79,733. 

eoal;-p. (1941) 1,649.- Maelstrom, whirlpool, N.W. cst„ Norway. 

Macmillan, R„ N.W. Terrs., Canada; trib. of Maentwrog, HI., Merioneth, N. Wales; in Vale of 
Yukon R. Fest-iniog, 2 m, 13. of Festtoiogr; ch. hydro- 

Macnean, L., cos. Leitrim and Fermanagh, electric power-station in N. Wales. 

Ireland. . Maestear, t„ urb. dist, Glamorgan, Wales; 5 m. 

Macomb, e„ 111., U.S.A. ; industl. ; p. (1050) 15. of Port Talbot ; coal-mining, iron, tin-wks, ; 

■ 16,592. p. (1951) 23,124. 

Mftcon, f., cap., Saone-et-Loire, France; on B. Mafeking, t., C. Pror., S. Africa; famous siege, 
Safine; ruined cath. ; agr. implements, wines, 1899-1900; p . 5,813. 

rope, copper; n, (19101 21,073. Magatlam, spt„ Khabarovsk, C.S.S.It. ; on N. side 

Macon, t„ Georgia, U.S.A. ; on Ocmulgee It.; of Sea of Okhotsk ; new development ; p. 10,1)00. 
univ. ; rly. junction, iron wks., cotton mftg. ; MagaEanes, ?»!., Chile; sheep -rearing ; cap. 
p. (1060) 70,2.52. Bunt* Arenas; a, 52,271 mi, m.; i>, (1047) 

Macon, E. Miss., U.S.A. ; cotton, dairying, 48,813. 

lumbering; p„ (1050) 4,152. Magdalen, Is., G. of at, Lawrence, Canada, 

Macquarie, I., Australian /., S. Pacific ; 900 m. Magdalena, dap., Colombia; coffee, cotton, 
S.E. of Tasmania, Australia; seal fishery stn. ; ' rubber ; cap. Santa Marta; a, 20,813 sq. in,.; 

length 20 m. p, (1047) 420,390. 

Macquarie* R„ N.S.W.-, Australia; trib, of E. Magdalena, R., Colombia; length 1,090 m. 

Darling; length 350 m. ' Magdeburg, t, Germany; on It, Elbe; cath.; 

Macroom, f., Oork, Ireland; on B. Sullane; r(y. centre; heet-sugar. cereals, chemicals, 

agr. trade, fishing ; K. 2,230. •• . silk, pottery: p. 830,600. 

Mactan,- 1., off Cebu, Philippine Is. ; mangroves, Magelang, t, Java, Indonesia; trade centre; 

coconuts ; a, 24 sa, ra. ; p ,40, job. p. 52,944. . 

Madagascar,.!., lge. French I. off -1. cst. -of Africa ; Magellan, strait, between Tierra del Fuogo and 
■agr,,. livestock; cap. Tananarive; ch. sirt. Chile, S. America. 

Tainatave; a. 241,094 ««. in , ; p. (194S) Magenta, f., N. Italy nr. Milan ; silk, matches; 
4,295,372 (including Mayotte and Comoro Is,). v.- 12,660. ■ 

Madang, • t„ Papua-New Guinea; copra cen.; Maggiore; L., N. itely-Swltzerkmd ; a, 82 mi. 

P .500. .... m. ; contains Borromean is. ; tourist resort. 

Madawaska, Me., TJ.8.A. ; apt.; lumber. Magione, eummmte. Cent, Italy ; olives, bides ; 

pulp, paper-mills (195(1) , ~ T h u 

Madawaska, it., Ontario, Canada ; trib. of Ottawa Maglis, roinmme, S.E. Italy; citrus fruits; j), 
it. ; length 230 m. ■ 11,297. 

Maddalena, !., off N.E. cat. of Sardinia, Italy. Magnet Min,, S. Urals. U.S.H.It. : v. rich deposit 
Maddaloni, L, Naples, Italy: p. 21,975. . of magnetite' iron ore; smelted at Magnitogorsk, 

Madeira? Poriucnme I., Atlantic Ocean; wine, and in Kuzbas region, 
sugar, fruits; holiday resort; cap. Funchal; Magnitogorsk, i„ U.S.S.B. ; at S. end of Ural' 
a, 315 sq. ml; p, (1950) 239,179, Mt-ns. ; iron, steel, engineering; p, ( 1939 ) 

Madeira, It., Brazil; trib. of It. Amazon ; length 145.870. 

780 m. ' Miagog, t,, 8. Quebec, Canada; textiles, puffs.; 

Madeley, (., Salop, Eng. ; on R. Severn; mkt., p. (1941) 9,034. 

■ coal and iron mining ; p, 7,300. . , Mahahaleshwar, Bombay, India; in W, Ghats 

Madera, t„ central Cal., CJ.S.A. ; i„r lumber at ,r>00 ft ealth resort >3 

Wines; ». (1950) 10.497. • ■ Mahat! AI-DMhab, t„ Haiazf Saudi- Arabia ; he- 

Mudhya Bharat, -tat e Union, Indian Union ; com- tween Mecca and Medina ; gold -mining, 
prises Gwalior, Indore. Malwa; a. 46,710 sa. Mahalla Ei Kubra, r.. Lower Egypt; t>. (1947) 
m. ; p. (1951) 7,941,642. 116,509, ; 
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Malianadi, Ii„ India; flows from Orissa to B. of 
Bengal; length 620 no. 

Mahanoy City, £., Penns., U.S.A. ; anthracite; 
p. (1050) 10,034. 

Malta, French prov., S. India ; cap. Malta ; p. 
(1018) 18,293. 

Make. t, cap., Malta, S. India; on Malabar cst., 
30 m. N. of Calicut ; vanilla, fishing ; p. (1948) : 
14,093. 

Mahon, spt cap., Minorca, Balearic Is., Spain; 
cheese; p. 18,220. 

Maidenhead, t, mun. bor., Berks, Eng.; otf It. 
Thames, 9 jn. above ’Windsor ; inlet., flour, 
brewing; v. U'.kYD 27,125. 

Maidens, The, gnmv of ilangerom rods, nr. Lame, 
off Antrim cst., N. Ireland. 

Maidstone, co. f., mun, bar., Kent, 35ng.; on 
E. Medway; hops, fruit centre; brewing, 
paper, agr. tools, bricks, cement; p. (1951) 
54,021), : - 

Maikop, t„ Adygeysk, U.S.S.R, ; oil-reftneries ; 
p. (1039) 67,302. 

Main, R., Germany; trib. of K. Rhine ; length 
804 m. 

Main, Hudson Say Co's, fort, at mouth ,E. Main 
it., Labrador, Canada. 

Maine, st„ New England. U.S.A:. ; intns., ; with 
much forest ; potatoes, fisheries, textiles ; cap. 
Augusta ; ch. spt. Portland ; a. 33,215 sq. in. ; 
p, (1950) 1)13,774. 

Maine, 11., France ; formed by junction ofSarthe . 
and Mayenne, flows 7 ro. to R. Loire at Angers. 

Maine-et-Loire, dip.. France: agr., vineyards; 
cap. Angers ; a. 2.811 sa. m. ; p. (1946) 
496,008: 

Mainz, f., Germany; at confluence of Us. Rhine 
and Main; 11. pt. ; machinery, chemicals, 
furniture, leather, printing; 'P .158,971. 

Maiahetia, sptl, wat. pl.,H. Venezuela airport ; 
p .13,210'. 

Maison-Cartse, commune, M. Algeria; 5 m. E. of 
Algiers; airport ; p, 34,8-11. ■ 

Maisons-Alforfc, S.£. sub., Paris, France; p. 
66,489. I 

Maitland West., t, Nf.S.W., Australia : on R. 
Hunter, nr. Newcastle; agr., pastoral centre, 
coal-mining; p, (1947) 19,191. 

Malzura, c., a pt., Honshu, Japan ; naval base ; p. 
(1947) 29.306. 

Majorca or Mallorca, see Balearic Is, 

Majunga, spt., Madagascar; on N.W. cst., at 
mouth of R. Ikopa; p. 11946) 27,076. 1 

Makeyevka, t„ E. Ukraine, U.S.S.R. ; industl. ; 
p. (1939) 240.145. 

Makhachkala, spt., Azerbaijan. IT.S.S.E. ; oil; ! 
machinery, engineering; i>. (1939) 86,847. 

Makd, t. Hungary; agr.; flour milling; P. ! 
mm 69.814. 

Ma&raa, dial,, Baluchistan, Pakistan ; a. 26,000 -j 
sq.m.; p.fest-d. 1951) 143,000. 

Makurdi, i., Nigeria. Brit. W. Africa; on R. 
Benue. 150 m. upstream from confluence with 
It. Niger at Lokoja; inkt. for palm products, 
ground-nuts; site Of rly. bridge across K. 
Benue on 15. main rly, from Pt, Harcourt to 
Kadima, - - 

Makwar, rib, Auglo-Egyptian Sudan, N.F,. Africa; 
on R. Blue Nile, 200 m. upstream from Khar- 
toum; site of Senear Dam. 
e Malabar Cokst, India ; name applied to W, cst. of 
peninsular India rt. of Goa ; sand dunes backed - 
by lagoons ; cpaatlands intensively cultivated, 
rice, spices, rubber, coconuts ; cb. pfc.'Goehin. 

Malacca, ten., Malaya; a. 640 sa. at.; cap. M.; 

!> G ‘il J 5 

Malacca, strait, separates Sumatra from Malay 
Peninsula, .! 

Haladetta, with Pie d’Anethou, highest pt. fa the 
Pyrenees; alt-. 11,168 ft. 

Malaga, Mmlitermuean ■ prov., S. Spain; agr., 
exports wine, fruits, olive oil; a. 2,813 sa. m. ; 
p. (1 94.95 7.31, 66 1. ' . 

Malaga .apt., cap. Malaga, Spain; cotton, sugar, 
leather; p. (1949) 695.757, ; 

Malakal, cap.. Upper Nile, Angid-Egyptian 
Sudan ; P. (1947) 3,532, ■ . . ' 

Malakoff, t,, S.W, Paris, France; residtl . ; p, 
(1949) 27,459. 

Malang, t„ Java, Indonesia ; p. .86.646. 

Malange, t„ central Angola, Africa ; p. 6,299. 

Malar, L„ S.E, Sweden ; connected with tbeBaltie 
by Sodertolge can., has 1,280 Is, ; ei gtt g( a , 
a, 477 sa. in. - 
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Malatya, t., cent. Turkey ; fruit, opium; p. (1945) 
41,959 ■. 

Malay Archipelago, extensive group of tropical Is, 
extending 4,800 m. from the Nicobar Is. in 
Bay of Bengal to, the Solomon Is, in the Pacific ; 
includes Sumatra, Java, Borneo, the Celebes, 
the Philippines, New Guinea, the Bismarck 
Archipelago. 

Malay Peninsula, the most S. portion of the 
continent of Asia; a. about 70,000 sq. m. 

Malaya Federation of, consists of the sts, of the 
Malay peninsula, and settlements of Penang and 
Malacca, does not include Singapore, which is 
a crown colony. Each st. is autonomous 
under British High Commissioner ; -eh. indus- 
tries: rice cultivation, rubber, mining, fishing : 
Fed. cap. Kuala Lumpur; a. (approx.) 50,650 
sq.m,; p 5,119,000. 

Malhork (Marieuburg), Poland; on R. Nogat; 
timber, sugar, agr. tools ; cas. ; p. 10,000. 

Maiden, Mass., U.S.A. ; inftg. sub. of Boston ; 
mbl ter goods, hosiery, furniture; p. (1950) 
59.804. 

Malden, t.. Mo.. U.S.A. ; mkt., agr., cotton pro- 
cessing centre ; p. (1950) 6,696. 

Malden I,, (British) in Pacific Ocean ; a. 35 sq,. m. ; 
guano, uninhabited. 

Maiden and Codmbe; mun. bor., Surrey, Eng,; 
nr. Kingston-on-Thames; light industries;: 
p. 0.951) 45.559. 

Maidive Is., Rep., under protection of Brit. Gov,, 
Indian Ocean ; group of 12. Coral atolls,. 400 m. 
S.W. of Ceylon; Moslems; fishing, liiillet, fruit, 
nuts; p. over 98,000. . 

Maltlon, t., mun. bor., Essex, Eng. ; at head of : 
Bluckwa-ter estuary : yachting centre, brewing, 
ironwks. ; p, (1951) 9,731. [11042)67,015. 

Maldonado, dep„ Uruguay.; a. 1.587 sq. in.; p, 

Maldonado, spt., Uruguay ; 60 m, E. of Monte- 
video; p. 7,000. 

Malham Cove, W. Priding, Yorks., Eng.; in 
Craven dist. of N. Pennines, 10 m. N.W. -of 
Sklpfon ; seini-circularamphitlKiafr-e surrounded 
by limestone cliffs from base of which- emerges 
It. Aire. 

Malta Head, Donegal, Ireland ; most northerly 
point. 

Malinao, municipality , Luzon, Philippine Is,; 
hemp ; p. 15,089. 

Malindi, spt., Kenya; once cap, of Port. K- 
Africa; p. 1,677. 

Malines (Mechelen), c„, Belgium; on R, Dyle; 
cath.; rly. centre, furniture, textiles;; p. 
(1947) 60,288. 

Malita, t., Mindanao, Philippines; p. 80.755. 

Mallaig, vil.. S.W, Inverness,, Scot.; on Sound of 
Sleat: rly. term. ; fish; -p,' 1,000. 

MaUeco, prov., S, Chile ; cap. Angel ; a. 5,511 Bu- 
rn. ; p. (1946) 154,174. 

Mallee, rtgions, especially N.W. Victoria, Aus- 
tralia; once covered with dense eucalyptus 
scrub, now largely under farms. 

Mailing, t., rural dist., Kent, Eng,; 3 in. W. Of 
-Maidstone ; mkt., fruit centre ; p. (rural dist. 
1951) 35,634. , 

Mallow, mkt. L, Cork, Ireland ; on R. Blackwater ; 
agr., fishing, --flour mills, tanneries, condensed 
milk ; p. (1346) 5.217. 

MalmSdy, , i., Belgium; transferred to Belgium 
from. Germany after the First World War:; 
tanning, dyeing, paper- wka. ; p. 5.702, , 

Malmesbury, !,, men. bor., Wilts, Eng,; on R. 
Avon, 8 m. N. of Chippenham ; mkt-.; abbey; 
lace, silk mite., brew! rig ; p. .( 1 95 i ) 2,509. 

Malmesbury, t„ Victoria, Australia;- on R. 
Campaspe, 20 m. S.E. of Bendigo ; dam across 
R. provides water for douieatio and- mining'- 
purposes to Bendigo. 

Malmesbury, t., S.W. Cape Prov,, S. Africa.;- 
mineral springs ; p . 5.731, 

MaimS, spt., S. Sweden ; on The Sound; eseports 
bacon, nli mdu'-tl p lri8) 176,107. 

Malmohus, eo„ Sweden; a. 1,872- sq. m, ; p. 
(1948) 967.783. 

Malo-les-Batus, sub, of Dunkerque, Herd, France ; 
seaside resort; p. 0 946) 10,230, 

Malone, i„ N.Y., U.S.A. ; iron-mining; p. (I960) • 
9,051. 

Malstadt Burhacli, i.. Germany; on R. Saar; 
ironwks.; p .36,000. . - 

Malta, I., internally self-oavernino British cot. 
in the Medi lorraueun. 60 in.. S. of Sicily ; cap, . 
Valetta; st-rougly fortfil,, .urscuai, dockyard. 
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milttafy stn. ; Malta received George Cross estuary at Kastham ; can be used by ocean 

■ for heroism under bombing and blockade In steam ; 1 ’5! m. 

Second World War : a. (me. Gozo and Comino) Manchuria. Chinese outer ten., comprises nine 
122 so. in. , P. (1048) SOS mm. pro vs.— Liaoning. Kirin, Heilungkiang, Liaopeb, 

Maltby urh. dist., \V. Riding, Yorks. Bag.-; p. Nunkiang, Hsingan, Sunkiang. Hokiang. .and 

(1951) 13 4S5. - ■ t-.V-c- v Antung; mountainous, N.W. and E. ; drained 

Malton, mkt. t, urb. diet,, K.R. Yorks, Eng. ; on to K. by Sungari and S. by Liao Rs. ; forested ; 

It. Derwent, in S.W. of Vale of Pickering; soya-beans, wheat, coal .Iron . gold , silver;: a. 

brewing, iromvks. ; p. (1951) 4,385. 503.013 sq. m.; cap. Changchun; p. (1940) 

Malutl, mtn. ramie, Basutoland; S. Africa; 42.333.054. 

highest peak Machaelia, alt. 10,900 ft. Mandat, t, Norway ; p. 3,975. . : : : : , 

Malvern or Great Malvern, 1, urb. dist. Worcester, Mandalay, c„ Upper Burma; on the R. Irrawaddy, 
Eng. ; at E. foot of Malvern Hills ; spa; 100 m. N. of Rangoon; formerly cap. of king- 

scholastic centre ; well-known dramatic festival dorn ; silk, old carved wooden palace, and many 

held yearly; p. (1051) 21 Ml. pagodas; p. 163,537. 

Malvern Hills, Morrow ridge forming bdy. between Mandaue, t., Cebu, Philippines ; rice. 

Worcester and Hereford. Eng.; rises very Manduria, 1., Italy; tr. centre; p.- 17,675.: 
abruptly from Severn Valley to over 1,000 ft, Mandvf, spt.,- Kiiftsh; India; p. (1041) 22, tiSS. 
between Malvern and Bromsberrow ; moorland, Manialut, t., Upper Egypt; on 11. Nile; p. 
woodland on lower slopes ; length, 8 ni., width, 5,000. 

under 1 ta„ maximum alt,, 1,305 ft. Manfredonia, sM. .Foggia, Italy ; oath.; cereals, 

Malverne, (., N.Y., U.S.A., on Long I.; residtl. fruit; p. 18, G00. 

sub. of New York ; p. (1950) S.08C,. Mangalilan, l„ Luzon. Philippines ; rice. 

Malwa, t. Roland ; tanning. grain, agr. imple- Mangalore, apt., Madras, India ; exports coffee, 
ments; p. 14,000. coconuts, rice, spices; p. (1941) 81,069. 

Mmnaroneck, t, N.Y., U.S.A. : textiles, rnnfe. Mangerton, mtn., Kerry. Ireland. 

Oils; p. (1950) 15,010. Mangum, t., S.W. Okla.. U.S.A. ; mkt,, Hour 

Mammola, t, Reggio, S. Italy; p. 0,925. mills, cotton : granite; p. (1050) 4,271. 

Mammoth Caves, Kentucky, U.S.A. ; Green R. : Manhattan, I., N.Y.. U.S.A. ; at mouth of Hudson 
stalactite formations in avenues aggregating It.; a. 22 sa. m., forms major part of bor. of 
150 in. long. Manhattan (p. (1950) 1J>3S,501) of N.Y. City. 

Mamore or Rio Grande, B., Bolivia; trib. of It. Manica and Soi’ala, pron.. Mozambique; comprises 
Beni ; length 500 in. diets, of Beira and Tete ; cap. Beira._ 

Mam Sou), mtn., Ross and Inverness, Scot. ; alt. Manihiki, Cook Is., New Zealand ; p. 454. 

3,802ft. Manila, cap., apt., Luzon, Philippines; univ., 

Man, I. of, in Irish Sea; 30 m. from England catb. ; tobacco ; clothing, liquor; tr. centre; 
(Cumberland), and N. Ireland (Down), 20 m. from P. (1948) 1,024,557. 

Scotland (Wigtown); tourist centre; agr., Manipur, centrally administered area, India; 
sheep, lead, zinc; eh. t. Douglas; old cat*. rice, cotton, fruits; cap. Irnphal; a. 8,(520 
Castletown; administered according to own sq. m. ; p. (1051) 879J058. ■ • 
laws: a. 227sq.m.; p; 49,338. ~ Manisa, t., Turkey: commerce centre, cotton, 

Mana, R., Hr. Guiana, S, America; length 1.75m. silk; p. (1945) 32,148. 

Manabi, pros., Ecuador ; onW. slope of the Andes ; Manistee, c., Mich., U.S.A. ; on L. Michigan; 
cap. Ruertoviejo ; cacao, sugar ; a. 7,891 sq. m. ; .timber, salt, fruits p. (1050) 3,642. 

v. (1938) 312,850. Manistiaue, i„ Mich,, U.S.A.; on M. R.;- ,i>. 

Manacor, L, Majorca, Spain ; 30 m. from Palma ; (1950) 5,080. 

artificial pearls, wine ; 7 m. from, its spt. Porto Manitoba, prov., Canada ; wheat, minerals, furs ; 
Cristo ; stalactite caves of Draeb and Hams; cap. Winnipeg; a. 21(1,512 sq. ni. ; p. (1051) 

p. 13,060. 775.511. 

Manado, apt, Celebes, Tndonefiia; coffee, rice. Manitowoc, e., Wisconsin, U.S.A. : on L. Michigan ; 

• •. . jungle products ; ,p. (1930) 27,544. shipbuilding, iron,, aluminium goods, flour; 

Managua, cflA, Nicaragua; nr. Lake M. ; univ., p. (1050) 27,508. 

palace;- coffee; p. (1047) 141.041. Manizales, cap., Caldas dep., Colombia; coffee; 

Manama, erM>„ Bahrein. Is., Persian Gulf; p. p. (1047) 51.025. 

about 30,000. Mankato, c„ Minn., U.S.A.; agr. tools, flour. 

Mananjary, t„ E. Madagascar; sugar, coffee ; brewing; p. (1950) is, SOD. 

p. 5,000, Mannar, Gulf of, see Manar. 

Manar, G., with Palk Strait separates India from Mannheim, t„ Germany; on R. Rhine; commerce 
. Ceylon. • centre, machinery, motors, glass, carpets, 

Manasarowar, sacred L., Tibet. electro-technical industry ; p. (1916 1211,314. 

Manatee, t„ Fla., U.S.A,; • lumber, fruit and Manningtree, mkt. t, Essex, Eng. ; at head of 
vegetable canning ; p. (1950) 3,582. Stour estuary ; p, 700. 

ManAus (Manaosd, t., cap., Amazonas, Brazil ; Manopello, f„ Pescara, Italy ; p. 5,750. 
at confluence of R, Negro with R. Amazon; Manorhaimiiton, Leitrim, Ireland; rly. Wks.; 
univ.; rubber tr, ; p. (1048) 121,480. p. 1,012. 

Mancha, La, plain, Cuidad-Real prov.. S. Spain; Mauresa,. t, Spain: textiles, paper, chemicals, 
in - shallow depression • bn central Plateau, ironwks.; p .35,381. 
average alt, between 3,501) and 3,000 ft.. Mans, Le, see Le Mans. 

drained by headstreams of R. Guadiana; semi- Mansel I., Hudson Bay, Canada ; S.E. of 
- arid climate with hot summers, cold winters ; Coat-si. 

widespread salt deposits; - Merino sheep, Mansfield, f., min. bar., Notts. Eng. : on E. flank 
esparto grass. of Rennines, 12 m. N. of Nottingham; Iron, 

Manehe, maritime dep„ N.W. France; on English cpal, hosiery, lace, footwear mftg. ; p, (1951) 
Channel; agr. and dairying; cap. Saint Lo; 51.343. 

. ch. port Cherbourg ; a. 2,475 sq. m. ; : p. (1946) Mansfield, i„ Mass., U.S.A. : textiles, engineering.; 

435,468. confectioner v p 'Will 1 ho 

Manehe, La, see English Channel. Mansfield, c„ Ohio, U.S.A.; machinery, farm 

Manchester, e„ spt., co. bor., S, Lancs,, Eng. ; on toois, paper, rubber goods; p. (1950) 43,554. , 
It. Irwsll (which separates it from Salford); Mansfield Woodhottse. t, urb. dist., Notts. Eng. ; 
inland terminus .-of Manchester Ship -Canal; 2 m. N. of Mansfield ; stone quarries; Roman 

.centre of cotton trade and industry; also remains; p. (1951) 17,31th 
engineering. paper, foodstuffs and many . other -Mansura, f., Lower Egypt; cotton mftg.; p. 

• industries ; gr. commercial, cultural and reerea- (1047 ) 102,700, ' - 

tional cap. of N.W. England; p. (1951) 703,175. Mantes, 1, Seme-et-Crtse. France; on E. Seine ; 
Manchester, t, 32. Iowa, U.S.A. ; tr, centre; flour cat-li ; ■ agr. produce, hosiery, musical Iftstra- 
milling; woollen goods; p, (1950)3,9^7’. ments; p. (1946) 13,181. 

Manchester, c„ New Hampshire, U.S.A.; at Mantiqneira, mtn. range. Brazil ; N.W. of Rio de 
Amoskeag Falls, on the Merrimac R. ; textiles, Jr igli peak 3 i i i 9 2 ft 

V -footwear, machinery; p. (1950) 82.732. Mantua, prop., Italy ; a. 903 so. m.; p. 403,500. 

Manchester, 1, Conn., U.S.A. ; textiles (silk); Mantua, t.. N. Italy; on H, Miueio ; Ironwks.; 

: p. (1950) 34,11 8. p. 54,432. 

Manchester Ship Canal, ship canal, S. Lanes, Manukau Harbour, NX, New Zealand ; lot. 
Ches., Eng,; Joining Manchester to -Mersey shallow inU on W. cat. of Auckland Peninsula 
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which is here less than 6 in. wide: provides 
additional harbour facilities for spt. of Auckland, 
hut 'hallow water limits usefulness; mainly 
used for recreational sailing. 

Manjreh, M„ U.S.S.R. ; tribe of R. Don; length 
300 in. : canal is being built through K. to the 
Caspian to provide through connection: -with 
Black Sea. 

-Saiizala (Menzala), lagoon, Mediterranean : csti, 
Egypt. N.E. Africa ; extends It, from Damietta 
mouth of Kile to Pt. Said ; fringed by salt 
marsh: a. 800 sq.m. IxriLV.:. L ' '( 

Manzanares, it,, Spain ; trib. of li. Jaramn. . . 
Manzanares, i„ Spain; 80 m. F. of Ciudad Real ; 

■ soap, bricks, pottery rnftg., ayr, produce ; p. 

1 ,451. 

Manzanillo, apt,, Cuba : exports sugar, tobacco, 
timber and beeswax; commerce centre; p. 
(1043) 79,340, ' v N 

Manzanillo, spt, Colima, Mexico; p. (1040) 
6,831. ■ 

Maoka, apt., W. Sakhalin I., D.S.S.E. ; ice-free in 
winter; p. 17,879. 

Mar, ancient diet,, Aberdeen^ Scot. ; between Es. 

Don and Dee. , ; 

Maracaibo, apt., cap,, Zulia st., Venezuela ; on W. 
of narrow: entrance to L. Maracaibo oil, coffee,: 
cocoa, and hide exports ; shipbuilding ; p. 
(1941) US, 61$. 

Maracaibo, G. and L,, Zulia st,, Venezuela, S. 
America ; lge. fresh -water lalte, 1.20 m. long, 00 rn, 
wide ; too shallow for fee. ships ; oil-wells on 
fringes and drilled into lake floor. 

Maracay, t., W. Venezuela ; centre of the civil 
service ; p. (1941) 83,892. 

Maragka, L, Persia; on N, end of t. Urmia; p. 
15,300. 

Marajd, l at mouth of , the Rs. Amazon and I’arA, 
Brazil ; a. 173 sq.-m. , 

Maranhao, st., N.E. Brazil; rice, cotton, sugar, 
tobacco, coffee, cattle, sold, copper; cap. 
SaoLuiz; a. 129,271 n m.; i 1947 1 137,185. 
Maranon. R„ see Amazon, R. 

Harass. t„ Chareate iuierieure, Prance ; industl. ; 
p. (1940) 3,707. 

Maras, t„ S. cent. Turkey ; tr. in Kurdish carpets ; 

p. (1945) 36,404. ' 

Marathon, plain, Greece - battle between Greeks 
and Persians 490 b.o, 

.Marazion, mkt. U, Cornwall, Ens. ; on Mount’s 
Bay; pilchard fisheries ; p. 1,100. 

Marbella, apt., Malaga, Spain ; eas, ; porcelain 
mftg., exports hsh, fruits, cork ; p, 8,083. 

Marble, L, Keewatin, N.W. Terrs.. Canada. 
Marble Bar, t„ W. Australia; located 85 m. 
inland by rail from Pt. Hedland; centra of 
gold-mining area. 

Marblehead, apt.. Mass,, U.S.A, ; holiday resort, 
footwear ; p. (1950) 13,705. 

Marburg, t, Hesse, W. Germany : uni v. ; engineer- 
ing, pottery, tobacco ; p. 37,900. 

Marearia, t„ Italy; on It. Oglio; industl.; P. 
10,475, 

'March, mU. t„ mb. di$t„l. of Ely, Eng. ; in Pens, 
12 m. N.W, of Ely ; impfc. rly. junction ; mkt., 
farm tools; p. (1931) 13,993. 

Mafchena; foSpain ; on)R; GuMalauivir; rnftg. ; 
p. 12,500. 

Marches, The, region. Italy; on Adriatic est. be- 
tween Abruzzi and Emilia; embracing provs. 
of Mnrcemta, Ascoli-Piceno,: Ancona, and 
Pess.ro and tfrbino ; maize, wine, tobacco, silk, 
paper; a. 3,744 sq. m. : p. (1948) 1,356,000. 
Marehienne-au-Pont, t„ Belgium ; on R. Sambre ; 
;tr. centre. 

Marcq-sn-Barceul, commune, sub. 1411 b, Nord, 
France ; textiles, foundries; p. (184(3) 19,163. 
Marcus Hook, b, Del, U.S.A. ; on right bank of 
K. Del, 15 m. below PhiJadelphia. 

Mar del Plata, t„ Argentina;- on C. Corrientes; 

p. (1947 ) 104,513, ■ ’ ■■ 

Mardin, t., Turkey ; agr., textiles; p. (1945) 
18,519, 

Marse, L„ Rose and Cromarty, Scot.; length 121 
m„ breadth 21 m. ; ' contains many islands. 
Mareotis or Birket-efc-M.ariut, L., Lower Egypt ; 
separated from Mediterranean by ridge of sand 
on which stands' Alexandria; length 50, m,, 

. width 29 u. 

Margam, nl, Glamorgan, S. Wales;.' on ost. of 
Swansea Bay, 4 nj. S.E. of Pt. Talbot; lge. 
new steel-works, : Igst. steel-rolling mill in 
Europe. 


Margarita, L, Venezuela ; in the Caribbean S. ; 

pearl fisheries ; a. 450 sq.m. ; cap. Asuncion. 
Margate, t., mm. bar,, Kent. Eng. ; If. of N. 
Foreland, in the Isle of Thanet ; seaside resort ; 
p. (1951) 43.487. 

Margelan, t„ E. Uzbek S.S.E.; agr. centre, tr. 

esp. cotton arid silk : p. 44,000. 

Mari, autonomous Soviet Socialist «p„: 'O'.S.S.E; ; 

cap. loshl ar 01 v ; p. 6 07,871. 

Maria Elena, t, Antofagasta, N. Chile; nitre 
processing; p. (1940) 9,215. •" ■ 

Mariana, t, Minas Gerais, Brazil ; tr. cent re. 
Marianas, archipelago, N. Pacific; ■ 14 Is. ; a. 
240 sq. in.; administrative centre, riaipan ; 
P. (1985) 39,728 Japanese. 4,297 natives. 
Marianske LiznS (Marienbad), h, Czechoslovakia ; 
spa. ; p. 8,417, 

Maribor, b, Slovenia, Jugoslavia ; fruit ; centre, 
leather goods, wine, rly, works; p. (1948) 
33,149. 

Marie; Galante, I., Lesser Antilles group ; Fr. 

possession; sugar-cane; p. (UMfi) 30,349. 
Marienberg, see Malbork. 

Marienwerder, see Kwidzyn, 

Marietta, t, Ohio, U.S.A. ; on confluence of 
Muskingum R. with Ohio R. : timber, ironwks., 
coal, oii, natural gas ; p. (1950) 16,006. 
Marigiiano, L, Campagna. Italy ; p. 14,155. 
Mariinsk Canal, U.S.S.B. ; system of canals and 
: canalised Rs. linking R. Volga nr, .Rybia&kwlth 
L. Onega; with Stalin Canal and Aloscow- 
Volga Canal it. gives through access by inland 
waterway from Moscow to Leningrad ; overall 
length cf canal approx. 350 m. 

Marin, apt., N.W. Spain; fishing; textiles; p. 
76,294. 

Marinette, h, Wisconsin, U.S.A. ; on L. Michigan ; 

paper, pulp, timber; p. (i960 ) 14,178. 

Marino, h, Sicily, Italy ; p, 6,625. 

Marion, e., Indiana, U.S.A,; natural gas,- iron, 
paper, glass, wireless sets; p. (1950) 30.081. 
Marion, f„ Ohio, U.S.A. ; agr. implements, 

; steam shovels, tractors ; r. U950) 33.817, ■ 1 

Marion, c., S. Ill, U.S.A . ; fruit; coal ; engineer- . 

ing ; p. (1950) 10,459. 

Maritime Alps, min. ranges, S. Erance-Ttaly, 
Maritime Provinces, embraces Canadian provs, of 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Pr. Edward I. 
Maritsa, It., Bulgaria- and Greece; length 200 in. 
Maritzburg, see Pietermaritzburg. 

Mariupol, see Zhdanov. 

Marken, I., nr. Amsterdam,. Netherlands; 
tourist, centre, 

Market Deeping, h, Lincoln, Eng. ; on R. Welland ; 
brewing, rope ; p. 876. 

Market Drayton, f„ mb. disk, Salop, Eng. ; on B. 
Tern 5 m. S. of Neweastle-under-Lymb ; iron- 
wks., agr. implements, brewing; p. (1951) 
5.688. 

Market Harborougb, b, mb. disf„ Leicester, Eng. ; 

. on R. Welland,. 8 m. N.W. of Kettering; foot- 
wear, rubber, hosiery; p. (1951) 10,401. 

Market Kasen, i, urb. disk, Lindsey, Lincoln, 
Eng.; 14 m, N.E. of Lincoln; agr. centre, 
brewing; p, (1951) 2.133. 

Market Weightan, i; ' M.Ri tYorksiEhg, ; malting, i 
iron; p .1,735. 

Markinch, burgh, Fife, Scot, ; 8 m. N. of Kirkcaldy ; ■ 
paper rnftg. ; p. (1931) 2,306. 

Marks (Marxstadt) , t„ U.S.S.B.; on B. ■ Volga; : 
agr, centre; p. 12,457. 

Marlboro, c„ Blass., U.S.A.; hoot mnf. ; p. 
(1950) 15,756. 

Marlborough, b, mm. bar., Wilts, Eng.; on R. 
Rennet ir, heart of Marlborough Downs: agr., 
tanning, brewing; public school;, p, (1951) 

4,556. ■ : ' 

Marlborough, •prats, disk,. S.I., New Zealand; 
pastoral; a. 4,220 sa. m.; cap, Blenheim ; 
V- U948) 21,400. - 

Marlborough Downs, M Us, Wilts, Eng. ; chalk ; 

highest point. Milk HiU, 976. ft. ■ • 

Marlin, Texas, U.S.A. ; hot artesian water; 

)'■ ( oil; cotton ; dairying:; : p. (1950) 7,099. 

Marlow, t.,vrb. disl„ Bucks., Eng. ; on R. Thames ; 
mkt., tourist centre; lace, chair rnftg. ; p. (1951) 
6,480. 

Marmanfle, t, Lot-et-Garonne, France; on- R. 
Garonne; brandy, liqueur, woollens, iron; p, 
(194(1) 12,101. 

Marmara, sea, separates Europe from Anatolia. 
Marmoiata, highest point of Dolomite Alps, S. 
Tyrol, Italy; alt. 11,045 ft, ' , 


L 
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Jffiasm Centra! France; rises in Plateau de i Marylebone, see St. Marylebone. 

: I.angres,: flows N.W. and W. across; Champagne Maryport, mild, t... tirb, disU-'SPt.. Cumberland, 
Hiimide, Champagne Pouilleu.se, and Beauce, Eng. : on the Irish Sea ; shipbuilding, coal, iron ; 
joins Xi. Seine just above Paris ; with Marne- p. .(1651) 12.237. 

Rhine aud Marne-Sa&ne Canals it. forms impt. Marysville, California, U.h. A. ; fruit ; p. (1950) 

inland waterway linking Seine with Rhine and 7,825. v . / 

■ Phone valleys : length (approx) 825 m. Marysville, t„ Kan,, U.S.A. ; rly. centre in neh 

Mame, rfep., N.K. France; agr., wines, textiles, agr. ■Teg.; p. (1950) 3,806. 

minerals; cap. Chalons-sur-Marue ; a. 3,108 sq. Marysvule, t, Ohio, U.s.A.; mkt., grass Seed, 
■ m.; p. (194(5) 386, am. • .livestock; p. (1950) 4£56. , " •’IP' 

Marne, Haute, dep., France; a. 2,420 sq. M. ; Maryville; fi„ E. Tenm. U.S.A. ; lumber; clothes; 

cap, ChaumoDt; p. U946) 181,840. quarries ; p. (1950) 7,742, 

M ires E A ry ri of K The! ; i i - U Masai Land, he kin 

400 m. : . r-. . - Masa*a, cop. c. of M. dop iV b.W. .Nicaragua; agr,, 

Marple, t., urb. (list., Cheshire, Ehg.; 8 rn. E. of: tobacco; p. (104 7:282,732.: 

Stoeiiport; cotton, rufte. : P. (19511 13-088. > Masbate, I„ Philippines; a. 1,262 sq.-m.; p. 

Marquesas , . island group (French), Pacific Ocean; 108,809. . . a , 

a. 480 sq, m.; largest is, Nufcuhiya and Hivaoa, ; Mascara, i., Algeria; wine, oil, cereals; p. 

bananas, sugar-cane, copra. 20,08(1. „ . : . 

Marquette, c„ Mich., U.S.A.; on L, Superior ; Masearene: Is„ collective name of Mauritius, 
iron-ore deposits, timber, rly. wks. ; p. (1050) .Rodriguez, and Reunion, in Indian Ocean. 
17,202, Masena, Fr. W. Africa; nr. :L. Chad; cap, of 

Marradi, Italy; p. 8,275.' Bhaglrmi, : - T : 

Marrakesh, c„ Fr. Morocco; tourist centre, Masham, N.R. Yorks, Eng. ; on II. Ore ; 9 in. 

leather goods ; p. (1940) 287,800. N.W. of Klpon ; mkt.. sheep fair ; p. l,703i 

Marree, .w<. i„ S. Austra!ia ; 70 m. S. of It. Byre Mnshonaland, dist., S, Rhodesia ; gold, 
on rly. from Ft. Augusta to Aliee Springs ; Masira, i„ off -cst. of Oman. Arabia, 
terminus of overland stock route from Queens- Mask, L,, Mayo and Galway, Ireland; length 12 
land, ' .. . m„ width 2-4 m. . 

Marsala, apt... Sicily, ' Italy : wine centre; p. Mason City, Iowa, u.S.A. ; on the Sheet Rock®.; 

71,205. cement, bricks, sugar-beet ; p. (VlaQ) 27,080. 

Marsciano, t„ Umbria, Italy; industl.; p. Massa or Massa e Carrara, (., Italy; olive oil, 
1/1,725. paper, tobacco, marbles ; p, 41,819, 

Marseilles, f„ N. HI, U.S.A. ; paper,' bricks; p. Massachusetts, sf.. New England, U.S,Ai,.{ fisheries, 
(1950 ) 4,514. agr., textiles, footwear, iron and steel goods ; 

Marseilles, c. epL, cap. Bouehes-du-Rh&ne, S. cap.' Boston ; a. 8,257 sq. ■ m. ; p, (1950) 
France; oath., uni v., palace ; commercial port, 4,090,514. _ _ 

coal, iron, bauxite, marine engineering, aircraft, Massafra, ■<., Italy ; indust-L ; p- 12.275. 
glass, agr. produce, wines' ; p. (194 t\) 686.264. Mnssarosa, commune , Tuscany, Italy; agr.; p. 
Marshall, c., Missouri, U;S,A. ; ' p. -{1050! 3,850.- 12,540. 

Marshall, Texas, U.S.A,. ; rly. whs., canning, Massawa, spL, ETitrea ; pt. for Ethiopia; pearl 

h es , i> > , ing; p. 19-JO!) 

Marshall, sp‘., \V. Liberia, \V. Africa; exports Mussena, t, N.Y., U.S.A. ; p. (1950) 13,137. 

rubber;- p. 1,000. Massillon, c„ Ohio, U.S.A.; coal, ■ machinery, 

Marshall, Is, group, N. Pae. Oc. ; U.S.A. trustee- glass,- aluminium ware ; p. (1950) 29,504. 

. ship, formerly: Japanese mandate ; total a, Masterton, t, N,I„ New Zealand p. S,525. ■ 

ISO sq. m. ; sugar-cane, copra; Cb. I. Jaluit ; Masuilpatam, apt,, ICistna dist,., Madras, India ; on 
p. 10,050, . the: Coromandel cst. ; cotton rnftg., rice; p. 

Marshalltown. t„ Iowa, U.S.A. ; on I. E. ; iron, (1941) 59,148. 
steel, machinery, food canning ; p. (1950) i Mataheleland, did.. S. Rhodesia; cereals, sugar, 
19,821. ' cotton, gold, 

Marshfield, tpl., Ore., U.S.A. ; fishing, lumber, Matadi, port, Belg. Congo ; nr. mouth of B. Congo ; 

mining; p. (1650) 5,218. p. 23,000. ' ' . 

Marsliileid, t. Wisconsin, U.S.A. ; mnf. centre in Matagrdpa, indusll. t„ Kicaragua ; p. (1047! 
" timber region ; p. (I960) 12.304. 52.078. 

Martaban, t„ Burma ; on R, Salween. MataJe, t„ Ceylon; Buddiust monastery; - p, 

Martha’s Vineyard, I., Mass.; U.S.A. ; holiday (1041) 14,090. 
resort, eh. ts. Vineyard Haven, Oak Bluffs, Matamoros, t., Mexico, on Rio Ornnde; livestock 
Edgartown ; 21 m. long. trade centre ; p. (1940) 15,(189. 

Marti, t., Cuba; sugar, sisal ; p. 5,080. Matanzas, prov„ Cuba; sugar, tobacco, rice ; 

Martigny, Valais, Switzerland ; peaches, a. 8,259 sq. in. ; p. (1043) 301,078, 
tourist resort ; p. (1941) 4,307. Matanzas, spL, pros, cap.,' Cuba ; exports sugar, 

Martigues, f„ Bouches-du-Rhone, France; nr. cigars; p. (1948) 73,749. 

Marseilles; p. (1945) 11,295.' Matapan, C„ Vi . side of G, of Laconia, Greece. 

Martina, Italy; industl., tr. centre; -p. 38,325. Matara, $pL, S. Ceylon ; p. 22,908. 

Marianborougb, t., S. of N. I. New Zealand;' p. Mataro, sp(., Spain; nr, Barcelona; fisheries, 
959. text-il chemicals - ,.>er, p. 24,000. 

Martinez,- c., W. OaL, U.S.A. : industl,, oil Matehuala. t„ central Mexico; in mining: rcg. ; 

refineries, copper smelting ; p, (i960) 8,488. p. (1940) 18,548. 

Martinique, I.. (French) W. Indies; cap. Fort-die- Matera, t„ Italy; N.W.. of Taranto; trade centre, 
France; sugar, rum ; a. 885 sq. m. ; p. (-1946) • leather, oil ; p .24,000. 

■ 281,955. Matlock, t.,%rb. dM„ Derby, Eng. ; on R, Derwent ; 

Martinsburg, c„ W. Vi g> a, U.S.A in Shenan- 15 m. K of Deri i« lth t a 'uq •, i 

doah valley; rly. wks„ cider, textiles-;: p, (1650) paper mfrg. ; p. UP 51 1 17,770. 

15,621, Mato Grosso, sh, Brazil ; cap. Cuiaba; 187,432 

Martin’s Perry, t, Ohio, U.S A. ; on O.R., iron and sq. m , 194 180.655 

steel mftg., coal-mining; p. (1950) 13,220. Mato (Vix evo plait mi, Mato Grosso at., Brazil; 

Marion, FT, I. New Zealand ; p . 2,810, ■ ' average alt. 8,000 ft., nets as divide between 

Sfortbs, Andalusia, Spain; agr. centre, wines, Amazon and Paiona-Paragui K systems ; 

sulphur springs ; p. 27,131. - reserves of gold, diamonds, manganese but. 

Marus, t„ Turkey; p. (1945) 36,404. largelj t.I« eloped. 

Mary, £.. Turkmenistan, U.S.S.R. ; cereals, fruit, Matsue, f., Honshu, Japan; p.'UW7) 57,401. 

livestock, carpets ; p. (1930) 13,090. Matsunooto, t., Japan; silkworm tr. ; p. (1947) 

Maryborough, f„ Queensland, Australia: fruit 79,133. 
centre; gold, coal, timber, sugar; p. (1947) Matsuyama, £., Japan ; p. (1947) 127.367. 

14,409. Mafccah,- 1„ Muscat and Oman, Arabia ; tr. routs 

Maryborough, t„ Victoria, Australia; rly. centre.; centre ; p. 8,500. 

agr. pastoral; gold; p. (10 47) 6,188. ■ ' - Matterhorn,- German name for Alt. Qrvih. Pennine 

Maryborough, see Port Baoighise, Ireland. . . Alps, Switzerland ;. alt,- U.780 ft. (secZermaft). 

Maryland, st„ U.S.A.,’ coal, minerals, agr.- live- Mattson, a. 111., U.S.A. ; ironwks., flour, bricks, 
stdek, textiles, metal goods; cap. Annapolis : agr. trade; p. (1050) 17,, 547. - 

largest c,- Baltimore ; a, 10,577 sq. m;'; ,p. (1950) Maturin, t, Venezuela; commerce; p. (1047} 
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Mau ban, apt... Luzon, Philippine Is.; coast tr.; 
p. 14,832. 

Maubeuge, t„ Nord, France ; metal, glassworks : 
1). (1946) 20,859. 

Maueh Chunk, bor., E. Penns., U.S.A,; coal, 
camotite, clothing ; p. (1950) 2,1)09. 

Manoliiinej par., Ayr. Scot. ; .. associated with 
Robert Burns ; p. 4,000. 

Maui, L, Hawaiian Is. ; a. 728 sq. m. ; p. (1948) 
3 16 

Maule, prop.* Cidle ; a. 2,172 sq, m. ; p. (1940) 
70,497. . 

Maumee, R., Indiana, U.S.A. ; flows to L. Eire; 
length ISO m. 

Manna Kea, valtario, Hawaii ; alt, 13,823 ft. 

Manna Loa, volcano, Hawaii; alt. 13.(575 ft. 

Mauritania, Saharan cal., Fr. W. Africa';, livestock, 
gum, salt; a. 323,310 sq. m. ; p. (1945.) 497,000. 

Mauritius, L, lirit, col, , Indian Ocean ; 600 m. E. 
of Madagascar; sugar; cap. Port Louis; a. 
720 so. ill. ; P. (1947) 438,703. 

Mawddaeb, Il„ estuary, Merioneth, Wales; 
length 19 m. 

Maxwelltown, Dumfries, Scot. ; on E. Nith; 

textiles, timber. 

May, Firth of Forth, Fife, Scot,. 

Mdyaguana X, Bahamas, W. Indies ; p. (1943) p. 

,5 91. : , 

Mayagucz, apt., Puerto Rico; sugar, coffee, 
tobacco; p. (1950) 58,744. 

Mayari, municipality, 15, Cuba, W, Indies; sugar; 
mining ; p. 45,126, 

Mayboie, burgh, Ayr, Scot. ; 8 m. S. ofAyr ; foot- 
wear, agr. implements ; p. (1951) 4,766. 

Mayen, Rhine pro v., Germany ; , mftg., brewing ; 
leather; quarries : p. 14,327. 

Mayenee, "sea Mainz. 

Mayeune, dep„ N.W. France; , pastoral and agr. ; 
cap. Laval; a. 1,98.7 sq. in.; P. 260,317. 

Mayenne, 11.. France; trib. of R. Sarthe; length 
125 m. 

Mayfield, t„ S.W. Ky., U.S.A.; .tobacco; dairy' 
products,; clothing,; \p, (1950) 8.090. 

Maynard, f„ Mass., U.S.A.; p, (1950) 6,090. 

Maynooth, t.. Kildare, Ireland ; Roman Catholic 
College; p. (191<ii 8S6. 

Mayo, Maritime co., Connacht, Ireland ; broken cst.. 
much barren mtn. land, many largo lakes ; agr., 
fishery; co. t. Castlebar, a, 2,126 sq. in.; p. 
(1946) 148,200. 

Mayotte, chief I., Fr. eol„ Comoro Archipelago, 
Mozambique Channel; sugar-cane, vanilla, 

. cacao, a. MO sq. m. ; p. 18,000. 

Maywood, t„ III., U.S.A.; adjoining Chicago; 
residtl., some umfs. ; p. (1950) 27,473. 

Mazagan, spt:, Fr; Morocco ; grain and wool tr. : 
P. (1948) 40,318.. tp. (1:94.6) 15,083. 

Mazamet, t., Tam, France; tanning, leather wks. ; 

Mazanderan, prow., ST. Persia; on Caspian Sea; 
wool, tobacco ; a. 10,460 sq. m. ; p. 200,000. 

Mazar-i-Sharif, t., Afghanistan,; fortress; p. 

30.000. 

Mazarron, t, Murcia, Spain; metal wks., flour, 
soap ; p. 18.000. 

Mazatenango, (., S.W. Guatemala; coffee, cacao, 
sugar, fruit; p. 14,227. 

Mazatiau, s/if., W. cst. Mexico ; hides, minerals, 
fruit; p, (1940) 63,293. 

Mazzara, t... Sicily, Italy ; oath., ruined .cas. ; agr. 
products ; p. 24,260, 

Mazzarino, l,, Sicily, Italy ; mffg. ; p. 21,580. 

M’babane, L, Swaziland ; ait. 3,800 ft. ; adminis- 
trative centra ; p. (European) S00. 

McAlester. f„ Oklahoma, U.S.A. ; coal-mining 
centre, rly. wks. ; p. (1950) 17,878.- 

McOllhtoek Channel, strait, between Prince of 
Wales’s land and Victoria I., Arctic Canada. 
MhComh,; t., Mississippi, U.S.A. ; p. (1950): 

■ 10,041: 

McKeesport, e„ Penns,, U.S.A., on MdnonsaUela 
R.; cual-mi lag, irot and steel mffg-.; p, 
(1950) r, 1,101. 

McKees Rocks, t, Penns., TT,S.A. : on Ohio It. ; 
iron, glass ; p. (1950) 16,841.' , 

McPherson, t„ Yukon, Canada ; on Peel ,R. 

McPherson, t„ Kan., U.S.A. ; in oil-fteld tag . ; 
refining plants ; p. (1950) 8,68.9. 

M’Clure, strait, between Banks’s I. and Melville 

1.. Canada. 

Mead, L„ Cal., U.S.A.; on It, Colorado behind 
Boulder (Hoover) Dam; world’s test, reservoir ; 
stores water for irrigation in Imperial Valley 
and Yuma district; length 170 m, V. 
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Meadville, c„ Penns., U.S.Ai; on French Creek: 
uuiv. ; rly. wks., rayon yarn ; p. (1 950) 18,972. 

Mealluarvonie, mtn., on side of L. Ness, Scot. ; 
alt, 2,284 ft. 

Meath, maritime eo„ Leinster, Ireland ; pastoral ; 
co.:t„ Trim ; a. 906 sq. m. ; p. (1940) 611,220. 

Mcathus Truiin, see Edgewor tlistown. 

Means, t„ Seine-et-Mame, France: on It. Marne; 
cath.; dairying; p. (1949: 14,223. 

Mecca, halv e., Saudi Arabia; Mohammedan pil- 
grim centre ; p. 150,000. ' - 

Meehanicsburg, bor., S, Penns,, U.S.A.; steel; 
clothes; p. (1050 ) 6,786. ■ 

Mechelen, see Maiines. 

Mecklenburg, Land, Soviet Zone, Germany ; 
bordering on Baltic Sea; a. 22,938 sq, m. ; 
cap. Schwerin ; p. (1946) 2,139,840. 

Medan, cap., E. Sumatra, Indonesia; rubber, 
tobacco; p. (193(1) 76,684. 

Medellin, c., Colombia. S. America; univ.; tex- 
tiles, tobacco, coffee, hides, precious metals ; 
P. (1947) 237,220. 

Medford, t.. Mass., U.S.A,; sub, of Boston;, 
residtl.; chemicals, machinery, textiles; p. 
(1950) 66,113. 

Medioiua, commune, N. Italy . textiles, agr, ; 
leather; p .14,903. 

Medicine Bow, mtns., Colorado and Wyoming, 
U.S.A. ■ 

Medicine Hat, i„ Alberta, Canada; on S. Sas- 
katchewan li. ; rly. junction ; coal, natural, 
gas, flour; p. (1946) 12, 860. 

Medina, c„ N.Y., U.S.A.; on Erie Canal, : saiid-: 
stone quarries ; p. (1950) 6.179, 

Medina, 1, N. Ohio, U.S.A. ; bees, honey, bees- 
wax; p. (1050) 5,097. ■ 

Medina, c., Saudi Arabia ; tomb of Mohammed ; 
dates ; p. 45,000. 

Medinia-Sidonia, i„ Spain; agr. produce ; p. 
12,486. 

Medinet-el-Fayoum, see El Faiyum. 

■Mediterranean, great inland sea, almost . tideless, 
dividing Europe from Africa ; and communicat- 
ing with the Atlantic by the Strait of Gibraltar 
and Black Sea by the Dardanelles, Sea of Mar- 
mara, arid Bosporus. E. part touches Asia in 
the Levant; total length W. to E. 2,200 in.; 
greatest width of sea proper about 700 m. ; 
water a. 000,000 sq. m. ; greatest depth 
14,095 ft.; eh, -Is, ; Corsica, Sardinia, Sicily, 
Crete, Cyprus, and tire Balearic, Lipoid. Maltese, 
Ionian grps., also Grecian Archipelago. 

Medoc, eld /list., Gironde. France, extending for 
about 4Sm. along Garonne R. ; noted for wines. 

Medveditsa, li„ U.S.S.B. ; trib. of B. Don ; length 
330 m. 

Medway, R., Kent, Eng, ; length 70 m. 

Meenon, L, Belgium ; on Lys B. ; tobacco tr., tex- 
tiles, rubber goods, soap ; p. (1947) 22,081, ' 

Meerut, c„ United Provs., India ; scene of out- 
break Of Indian Mutiny, 1857,’ p, (1841) 
169,290. 

Megara, i., Greece ; p, (1940) 13,360: 

Mehsana, t„ Bombay, India ; rice, cotton, tobacco ; 
p. (1041) 15,762. 

Mehun, t., Oher, France; ruined cas.;. p, (19461 

5.337. 

Meiktila, did., Upper Burma; teak forests ; cap. 
51.; p, (of t.) 8.830. 

Meiling Pass, on i>dy. between Kwnngtrmg, 
ICiangsi, S. China: provides historic routeway 
across Nan ling mtns., followed by old iraperlai 
highway from Nanking to Canton ; alt. approx. 
1,000 ft. 

Meiningen, t., Thuringia, Germany ; on 1 R. Werra ; 
brewing, pottery, paper ; is 22,300.. 

Meirlngen, t„ .Switzerland ; nr. to Aar Gorge; 
resort; p, 3,285, ■ ■ ■’ 

Meissen, L, Saxony, Germany ; on II. Elbe ; cath. ; 
porcelain, textiles, matches; p, 48,300. 

Mejillones, spi., Chile ; Saltpetre-; p. 1,065,. q 

Meknts, c„ Fr. Morocco, N. Africa; one of the 
caps, of M. ; agr. centre, bliveH; p. (1946) 

, 159,600 . 

Mekong, II., S. IL Asia ; rises in Tibet and separates 
Laos and Siam; length 2,800 m. 

Melanesia, chain o] is. groups, S: Pacific; com- 
prises New Britain. Solomon. Sta Crus, New 
Hebrides; New Caledonia, Loyalty, and other 
archipelagos. 

Melbourne, apt. cap,, Victoria, Australia; - at 
mouth of Yatra R„ ; univ., caths. ; gold, wool, 
agr. produce; p, (1947) 1,226,409, 
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Metetline, t., Wash., U.S.A. ; on E. Columbia nr. State of M. and Iiy Wisconsin, Illinois* and 

Canoda-U.S.A. bdy. ; lead-zinc mines. Indiana; a, 23,900 sq, in.; discharges by 

Metenuna, 1, Anglo-Bgyptian Sudan; opposite Straits of Mackinac to L. Huron. 

Sheiidi, on K. Nile. Michigan City, t, Indiana, U.8.A. ; on L. M. ; 

MethlU t, Fife, Scot. ; on Firth of Forth; united rly, wks., ftmufcure, hosiery; p. (1950) 28395. 

with Buckhavon. Michipicoten, Ontario, Canada ; flows 125 in. 

Methuen, <„ Mass.. U.S.A.; textiles, footwear;; to L. Superior. 

A p. (19501 $4,477. Michoacan, «f„ Mexico ; ;oa the Pacific ; mountain* 

Metkovie, t„ Yugoslavia ; on B. Narenta ; mkt,; ous and rich in minerals; cap. Morelia ; : :a, 
p. (1017) 5,7X3. 23, ‘200 sq. in. ; n. \Vim 1.182,003, \ 

Metropolis, e., IU., U.bal.; on E. Ohio; p. Miohitrinsli, U.S.S.E. ; N.W. of lamboy; p; 

(1950) (\092. 93 > 70,2 2 

Mettmann, Germany ; nr. Dilsseldorf; miifs. ; Micronesia, grows of smrdMs.. S. : Paciite; in- 

,:p;J2,113,:. - ■■ ■' dudes Carolines, Marianas (Ladrones), Marshall, 

Metuohen, K.J., D.S.A, ; residtl., chemicals, Pelaws, etc. 

...•"needles, rubber; p. (1050) 9,870. Middelburg, i., cap, Zeeland, Netherlands; on 

Meta, :£., cap. Moselle, France ; on E, Moselle 25m. Waleheren I. nr. Flushing; margarine, timber ; 
N. of Nancy; cath. ; wines, leather goods, p. (1948) 20,873. ........... 

preserved fruits ; pi '(1940) -78,7.67; • Middelburg, k, Transvaal, S. Africa ; coal, iron, 

Metzingen, t, Germany ; on E. Neckar, nr. copper, cobalt ; p. 7.985. 

Stuttgart. MiddeJfart, t, Fyn, Denmark ; off Frederick; 

Meudon, t., Seine-et-Oise, France ; nr. Versailles; p. 8,089. 

. observatory ; glass, linen, ammunition ; . p. Middleboro, t. Mass., U.S.A, ; agr. centre; p. 

18,000. (1950) 5,889. 

Meurthe, It., France ; length 70 m. Middle Congo, col., Fr. Equatorial Africa; a. 

Meuithe-et-Moselle, ■■ dev„ E. France; agr.. Kid, 009 sq, m. ; cap, Brazzaville; p. (1918) 

vineyards, mining ; cap, Nancy; a, 2,037 m. European 2,624, African 626,000. 
m l A, OS. Middlesboro, t„ Kentucky, IT.S.A. ; p. (1950) 

Meuse, dev., N.E. Franca; livestock, mining, 14,482. 
wine; cap. Bar-Ie-Due ; a. 2,408 sq. m. ; p. Middlesbrough, spi, fo. bor., Cleveland 1 (list.; N.E. 
(1916) 188,780. Yorks, Eng. ; on S. side of Tees estuary ; inapt. 

Mfiuse (Maas), It,, France; rises in Haute-Marne, iron and steed industry, heavy engineering, 

flows past Verdun into Belgium past Namur shipbuilding and coal exports; p, (1951) 

and Liege into the Netherlands and joins the 147,388. 

'Waal, left arm of the .Rhine ; length 570 m, Middlesex, eo„ S.E. Eug. ; N, of R. Thames ; in 
Meuselwitz, c., Thuringia, Germany ; coal, textiles, effect continuous with London ; thickly 

engineering: p. 11,571. .populated, residtl., industl. ; a. 232 sa. m. ; p. 

Mevagissey, vil., Cornwall, Eng. ; fishing, tourist (1951) 3,268,770. 

resort; p. 1,739. Middleton, mkt. f,» Durham, Eng,; on It. 

Mexborongh, t., itrh. did,, W.B. Yorks. Eng.; Tees, 
on ll. Don, 10 m.. above Doncaster; potteries, Middleton, t., t>mn. bar., S.E. Lanes, Eng, ; mkt. ; 
•iron; p. U95D 13,935. textiles, soap, ironwks. ; p, (1951)' 32,(102 . . 

Mexeaia, R., S. Mexico ; flows into Pacific ; length Middleton, mb, did., Cork, Ireland;, mkt.-; P. 

500 m. (1946) 2,791, 

Mexia, i., Texas, U.S.A. ; rly. centre; cotton, Middletown, c.. Conn., U.S.A, ; on C. E, ; univ. ; 

oil, engineering ; p. (1950) 6,627. p. (1950 } 29,711. 

Mexicali, cap., N. Terr., Lower California, Mexico ; Middletown, e„ N.Y.. U.S.A.; on Walkill E.; 

p. (1940) 44,399. - iromvks. ; p. (1950) 22,58$. 

Mexico, federal republic, S. of N. America ; Middletown, c„ .Ohio, U.S.A. ; on Miami and Erie 
contains much forest, fertile land and mf-n. canal;, p. (1060) 33jB95. 
diets; rich in minerals, silver, copper, arsenic, Middletown,- 6or.» Perms., U.S.A.; on Susque- 
oil, zinc, lead ; stock-raising and agr. are the eh. hannaE. ; p. 7,045. 

occupations in the N. States ; cap. Mexico City ; Middlewich, t, urb. did,., Cheshire, Eng.; on R, 
a. 763,944 sq, m. ; p. (1940) 19,332,552. Weaver, 5 m. N, of Crewe; salt, chemicals ; 

Mexico City, cap. e., Mexico; in Plain, alt. 7,460 ft, p. (1951) 3,734, 

above sea-level; line Houses of - Congress, Midhurst, t„ Sussex, Eng.; on E. Eother; 
many large public buildings,' extensive tr, and mkt-., agr. centre; p. 1,812. 
industries ; p. (19401 448,442. Midland, Mich., U.S.A. ; chemicals, salt, oil; p. 

Mexico, st., Mexico ; a, 8,267 sq. m. ; cap. Toluca; (1950) 14,285. 

p, (1940) 1,145,034. Midland Junction, t„ W. Australia. 

Mexico, a,, Missouri, U.S.A.; college; p, (1950) Midlothian, co., Scot.; dairying, coal-mining, 
M3. ■ paper, brewing, fishing; a. 362 sq. • in. ; V. 

Mexico, OK of, large inlet of the Atlantic (1,000 m. . (19611 585,74$. 

13. to W. by 800 m, N. to S.) lying S. of U.S.A.- Midnapore, t., W. Bengal, India; silkworm tr. ; p. 
and E. of Mexico. Comm nicate by Florida (1941) 32,021. 

Strait with the Atlantic ana by Channel of Midway, Is., Pac. Oc. ; calling-place on air* 
YucatAn with the Caribbean Sea. routes between San Francisco and Asia, mid* 

Meycauayan, mnn., Luzon, Philippines; rice, way between Asia and U.S.A. 

sugar, maize ; p. 13,082. Miechowice, (., S.W. Poland; coal, iron foundries; 

DKzftres, t„ Ardennes, France; on E. Manse; ti.14.6V8. 

nails, hardware, type-founding; p. (1940) Miedzyrzscz (Meseritz), t„ E. Poland.; agr,, 

. 10,81$. leather; p. 10,837. . 

MezSkovesd, c„ Hungary; industl. ; p. 20, 835. Metes, t., ■ Spain; on E. Lena, nr. Oviedo ; 
Heabtar, t„ Hungary; mkt., flour, 'pottery; minerals, agr. produce; p. (19-18) 52,807. 

p. 25,835. Mikkcli (St. Michel), dev., Finland ; a. 6,750 aq; mu ; 

Mhow, l, Madhya Bharat, India;, cotton; p. p. (1940) 203,627. 

(1941 ) 31,177. . Milan, c„ N. Italy; on E. Olona ; cath;, univ,; 

Miagao, f„ Fanay, Philippines; tr. centre, textiles, machinery, motors, chemicals, poreu- 
ranfs. : . ■ : - lain : commercial centre ; p. (1948 ) 1,277,013, 

Miami, L. Florida, U.S.A,; winter resort, fruits, Milas, t„ S.W, Turkey in Asia; . agr., fruit ; ear- 
fishing; p. (1950) 240,27$. ... pets; p. 8,822. 

Miami, f„ Oiria,, U.S.A,; tr. centre, agr., cattle; Milazzo, >-pk, Sicily, Italy ; -fruits, wanes, olive 
packing, mining ; p. (1959) 11,801. oil, sulphur ; p. 19,141, 

Miamisburg, t., Ohio, U.S.A. ; p. (195(?) 6,329. Mildenhall, f., W. Suffolk, Eng, ; on E. Lark, 
Waal, f., N,W. Punjab, Palu-tan; salt ; p. abt. 10 m. N.W. of Bury St, Edmunds; mkt.v 
0,00(1. ■ flour; p. 3,335. . . 

Mianwali, diet,, W. Punjab, Pakistan ; p. (estd. Mildura, c„ Victoria, Australia; on B. Murray-; 

1951) 550,000. . . . - . irrigation centre, fruit.; p. £1947) 9,527. 

Michigan, «f„ U.S.A. ; in valley of Great Lakes ; Miles City, c., Montana. U.S.A. : on Yellowstone 
agr,, minerals : cap. Lansing; a, 58,216 sq. m. ; 'll, ; cattle ; p. 1195019,242, .- . ;■ - - 

p. (I960) 6,371,788. . > A 1 - MIEo'rd, I., "Conn,, U.S.A. ; residtl., resort ; fish ; 

Michigan, L., N. America; in basin of St. Law:- light engineering ; p. (1950) 26.870. .. 
renee E., enclosed by two peninsulas of . the Milford, t., Delaware, U.S.A. ; p. (1950) 5,171 ?. 






Mitchell, t., Ind„ U.S.A.; cement; p. (i960) 
3,245. 

Mitelieli, diet.. Queensland, Australia ; p. 1,358. 
Mitelieli, t., S. Dakota, U.S.A.; univ. ; farming; 

p. (1050) 12,123. . ii-?--i WI. 

Mitchell, min. pic.. Black Mtns., ST. Carolina, 
U.S.A.; alt. 6,084 ft. ; also called the "'Black 
Dome." 

Mitchelsfcovra, t„ Cork; Ireland; nr.Fennoy; 

p. (1940) 2,158, I Hrt I" 

Mitidja, plain, Algeria, N. Africa: borders 
Mediterranean 25 m. IS. and W. .of Algiers ; 
intensive cultivation of vine; cli. ts. Algiers, 
Blidn. 

Mitrovica, Jugoslavia; on It, Sava : livestock, 

' mkt. ; n. 12,000 

Mittolland Canal, inland wateriest/ ay stem, N-. 
Germany ; system of canals and canalised 
rivers ; links Dortmund -Ems Canal nr. Bheine 
through Mi mien, Hanover, MuinluOurg. Berlin 
to R. Oder at Frankfurt-on-Oder ; makes use 
of natural E.-W. troughs across the H. German 
Plain., 

Miitwei.hr, : t., Saxony, Germany; metallurgy, 
textiles ; p. 19.273. i -iTi- 

Mitzensli, t., U.S.S.E. : on R. Zusha; uinfa. ; p. 

.. 19,120. 

Sfiyako, spt., Japan; p. 82,873. 

Mizeu Head, 0., S. Ireland ; W. of C. Clear. 

Miosa, Iti’mst L„ Norway ; 55 m. long. 

Mlada Boleslav (Juogbunzlau), (., Bohemia, 
Czechoslovakia ; religious centre; v. 19;ti04. 
Mlawa, L, Warsaw, Poland ; tanning, grain, agr. ■ 
implements; ji 11, not). 

Mliot, I., Adriatic Sea ; part of Jugoslavia. 

Moate, £.. W. Jfcar.ii, Ireland ; p. 1,384. 

Moberlyy c„ Missouri, U.S.A. : rly. wks., grain, 
Iron, hosiery, footwear ; p. (1SI50) 13,113. 
Mobite,;<c. spt., Alabama, U.S.A. ; on It. M, ; ship- 
building, cotton export ; pi (1950 ) 129,009. , 

Mocha, .fartd.'.siit..- Yemen, Arabia; on lied Sea; 

coffee ; . p. 5.000. ’ 

Modane, t„ S.E. Savoie, France: commands 
routes via Mont Genis Pass and tunnel; p. 
(1940) 3, US. : 1 . r 

Modder, It,, O. Prov., S. Africa; trib. of Orange R. 
Modena, t. proa. cap., Italy ; oath. uuiv. ; tex- 
i i ither ; P. (1948) 112 7C,0 

Modesto, t, California. U.S.A. ; fruit, vegetables; ; 
p. (1950) 17,339. 

Modioa, t„ Sieily, Italy ; cheese, macaroni, grain, 
wines; p. (1948) 43,500. 

Modjokerto, t., E. Java, Indonesia; sugar; 

fossil man discovered 1934 : p. 23,(100. 

Modling, t, Austria; on It. Briihl, metalwks., , 
sulphur-baths ; p. 19,000. 

Moffat, buruh, Dumfries, Scot.; in Annandale, ! 
15 hi. N.W. of Lockerbie; health resort; 
p. 71951) 2,023. 

Moffat Tunnel, Col., U.S.A. ; carries trunk rly, 
from Chicago to San Francisco under Rocky 
Mtns. between Denver and Salt Lake City; 
length 8i m. 

(Mogadishu,. cm,, former Italian Somaliland pro- 
tectorate, N.E. Africa ; p. 63,000. 

Mogadar, apt., Fr. Morocco, N. Africa : cereals, 
almonds, gum-amine ; p, ; 134-3 28,320. • : 

Mogilev, c.. ■U.S.SiE, ; on R.- Dnieper; agr. pro- 
ducts ; commercial centre ; p. (19 20)99,440. 
Mogilev Podolski, t,, Ukraine, U.3.S.B, ; cm Dnies- 
ter ft. ; tr., flour, sugar refining; p. (1939) 
22,271. 

Mogi Mirim, i, Brazil ; tr. centre; p. 8.449. 
Mohde, t„ Hungary; on R. Danube; E. port; 

Hour, brewing; p. 17.328. 

Mohawk, N.Y., U.S.A.; trib. of Hudson E. ; 
followed by impt. road. rly. and canal routes 
across .• i m Mtns. ; length 175. m, 
Moidart, L.. eat. dial., S.W. Inverness, Scot. 

Moisie, R., Labrador, Canada, flows S. into G. of 
St. Lawrence. . ■ 

Moissac, t, France: on It. Tarn; abbey; p. 
7,435. 

..Mojave, desert, California, T7.S.A. 

Moji, apt,, UyuSbu, Japan ; exports coal, cement, 
timber, sugar, cotton, thread; ' p. (1947) 
101.540. . . 

Motou, Ji. < New Zealand. 

Mokpo, art., W. cst. S. Korea; centre of food- 
processing and cotton -ginning ; p. 1 03,031. 

Mola di Bari, apt,, Apulia. Italy ; grain, livestock, 
olives, wine; p. 18.775. . ■ : ' ' 

Mola di Graeta, £., Italy ; p. 15,950. 
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Mold, i'o. t„- nrb. did., Flint, JST. Wales; oh It, 
Alyn ; coal-mining: p. (1951) 8,436. 

Mol.lau, see Vitava. 

Moldavia, constituent, rep., U.S.S.E; ; cereals, 
fisheries; cap. Kishenev ; a. 18;200 : sq. m. ; 

IP. (1940! 2,200,000. 

Moldavia, prov. Eomania ; a. 14,600 sq. m. ; wine; 

eh. t. Iasi ; p .2,350,068. 
ffiolde, apt,, Dovru Fjord, Norway ; p .1,820, 

Mole, R„ Surrey, Eng. ; rises in centra! Weald, 
flows N. into it. Thames nr. Molesev; cuts 
impt. gap through N. Downs between Dorking 
and Lcatherhead ; length approx. 50 m. 
Molenbeek-Saint-Jean, i., Belgium; ur. Brussels; 

large nift«. centre ; p. (1947) CSiOOO. 

Molesey, E. and W. t„ Surrey, Eng.; at junction 
of its. Mole and Thames; residfci, ; p. 8,500. I 
Molietta, apt., Apulia, Italy ; olive oil, macaroni, 
wine; p. (1943) 53,493. 

Molina do Segura, commune, BM, Spain; paper 
mftg, ; p. 13,721. 

Moline, c.. III., U.S.A. ; on Mississippi: It,..; 
agr. implements, ironwks., flour; p. (1050) 
37,397. 

Mohendo, spt,, Peru ; copper; p. (1947) 14,893. 
Moindal, S.W. Sweden; paper, textiles ; 
margarine; p, 17,124. 

Molokai, I., Hawaiian Is. ; a. 260 sq. m. ; p. 
5.258. 

Molotov (Perm). U.S.S.R. ; on R. Kama, N.W. 

of Sverdlovsk ; p. (1939) 255,106. 

Molsheim, Bas-Rhin, Frarub ; W. of, Stras- 
bourg ; sword ami Ijayonct making. 

Molucca or Spies Is., 'Indonesia ; between Celebes 
and New Guinea ; spices, sago, timber, pearls, 
rice, copra ; a. 191,681 so. m,. ; p. <1930 ) 893,400. 
Mombassa, apt., Kenya; ch. harbour, Kilindim;- 
rly. terminus; exports tropical produce (ivory, 
-hides, rubber, etc.) ; p .102,000. < 

Mon, J„ off cst. of Zealand, Denmark; a. 00 sq. 

m. ; cap. Stege; p. 14,000. 

Mona Passage, strait, Caribbean Sea; separates 
Hispaniola from Puerto Eicol 
Monaca, tor., Penns., U.S.A. ; glass, light en- 
gineering; p. (1950) 7,415. 

Monaco, principality, S. France; divided into 
-three sections, Monaco Title, La Gondamme, 
and Monte Carlo (famous Casino) ; tourist 
resort, olive oil, perfumes : a. 8 sq. in, ; p, (1046) 
19,242. 

Monadhliath Mtns., Inverness, Scot. ; on W. side 
Strathspey ; highest, peak Caru Mairg, 3,087 ft. 
Monaghan, inland co., Ireland; mainly pastoral 
ainl agr. ; a. 500 so. in. ; p. (1940) 57,203. 
Monaghan, co. t., Monaghan, Ireland; on the 
Ulster Canal; hath.; p. (1946) 4/173. 

Monaro, into, plateau, N.S.IV., Australia ; a. 

8,335 sq. m. 

Monastir, see Bitolj. 

Moncaleiri, c&mmune. Piedmont, NAV: Italy; on 
E. Po; iudustt. ; p ,21,181, 

Mdneh or “The Monk”, mtn., Bernese Alps, 
Switzerland; alt. 13,468 ft. 

Monobique, t., Algarve, Portugal; spa; wine, oil, 
chestnuts; p. 10,090. 

Monclova, t., N.E. Mexico; coffee; copper, 
silver, zinc, lead mines ; p. (-1941) 7,181. 
Moncton, t., New Brunswick, Canada rly. centre, 
textiles ; p. (1941) 22,7(13. 

Mondego, It., Portugal ; length 130 m. 

Mondonedo, i., Galicia, Spain; cath. ; p. 10,750. 
Mondovi, L, Cuiieo, Italy ; porcelain, paper, silk : 
p. 20.900. 

Monessen, f., Penns,, U.S.A.; steel, tinplate. 

wire: p. £1050) 17,396. ■ ' 

Monlalcone, commune, N.E. Italy ; chemicals, 
shipbuilding, cotton mills ; p. (1948) 19,534, : 
Monforte, Galicia, Spain; eoap; linen; p, 
13,200. - - 

Monghyr, disl., Bihar, India; a. 3.937 sa. m.; 
agr., mica; p .2,000,000. 

Mongol-Buryat, A.S.S.K., U.S.S.R,; E. of P. 

Baikal ; cattle breeding. - 

Mongolia, rep.. N. of China; a, approx. l.OOO.ODO 
so, m. : deserts, mtns., 
ch. t. Ulan Bator (Urmb I p. approx. 5,390,000. 
Monmouth, co.. Eng.: coal, iron, steel, agr;; a, 
546 sq. m, ; p. (1961) 434,647. ■ ■■ ’ 

Monmouth, co, t„ mm. tor,, Monmouth, Lng. ; 
at confluence of Its. Wye and Monnow; chem- 
icals, tin-plate ; p. (1051) 5,432. 

Monmouth, t„ 111., U.S.A. ; mn'fs,, coal; p. (1950) 
10,193. \ 
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Monncw, It.. Monmouth and Hereford. Eng. ; ' 
trib. of It. Wye; length 28 in. 

Monongahela, II., W. Virginia, U.S.A. ; joins 
. Allegheny It. at Pittsburgh to form Ohio U. I 
Monongabeia City, Penns., U.S.A. ; mining. 

natural gas ; p. (1950) 8,928. ; ] 

Monopoli, sjut.. Apulia, Italy ; oil, vine, fruit, 

■ Hour tr. ; iy.:B8,725. ■ . ■ I 

Monreale, t, Sicily, Italy ; caUi. ; fruit, almonds ; 
p. 18,625. 

Monroe, c„ Louisiana, U,S.A. ; . cotton centre, 
natural , gas, paper, printing ink;: p. .11950). 
38,572. 

Monroe, L, Michigan, CJ.S.A, ; paper, machinery ; j 
x>. mm) 21 , 407 . 

Monroe, f., N.O., U.S.A. ; marble quarries; mnfg.; 
p- (1950) 10,140. 

Monroe, f., Vis., U.S.A. : tr. centre for agr. rug. ; 

cheese; p, (1950) 7,037. i 

Monrovia, cap., spt„ Liberia, Africa ; at mouth of 
K. St. Paul; exports rubber, palm oil ; p. , 
18,000. 

Mens, t., Belgium; on It. Trouvilie ; cath. ; 
rly. Junction ; coal, cotton, rayon, iron, engineer- 
ing, glass nrftg.; p. (W47)2o,ff6’l, 

Monaelice, f., Italy ; mnfs. ; p. 4,145. 

Monserrat or Montserrat, rntn ,, Spain ; alt. 
4,000 ft. 

Monsummano, t., Italy ; Is. W. of Florence; health 
resort ; some innfa. ; p. 9.125. 

Montagnana, /., Italy; p. 12,100. 

Montargis, commune, Loiret, France ; mnfs. ; 

. I*. (1946) 14 MS. 

Mont Blanc, min., Alps; on the coniines of Italy 
and France ; highest peak in Europe except the 
Caucasus; alt. 15,781 ft. 

. Mont Cenis Pass, W. Alps ; on hd y, between France 
and Italy; approached from W, by Isere- 
Arc valleys, from II. by Bora Itiparia; alt. 

o. m ft. 

Mont Cenis Tunnel, W. Alps; on My. between 
France and Italy ; carries main rly. from - 
Lyons to Turin under Col do Frcjus ; approached 
from IV. by Isere-Arc valleys, from 13. hj - 
Bora Riparia ; opened 1871 ; length 71 in. 

Mont d’Or, mins., France ; highest peak, 0,188 ft. 
Mont Genevre, mtn., Oottiau Alps, Franco; alt. 
6.100 ft. 

Mont St. Michel, I., N. France; tourist, centre. 
Montalciuo, t„ Italy ; indust.l. ; p. 9,923. 

Montana, si., U.S.A. ; cap. Helena ; Rocky Mfcns.; 
copper, silver, gold, lead ; pastoral, agr. ; 
a. 147,138 sq. m , ; p. (1050) 501,024. 

Montargis, f„ Loiret, France; hosiery, chemicals, 
rubber; p. (1840) 14,615. 

Montauhan, t, Tarn-et-Garonne, France; on R. 
Tarn; cath.; silk, agr. produce, wines; p. 
(1946) 36,281. 

Montbtiiard, t, Boubs, France; S. of Belfort; 
wateh. textiles, mnfs., agr. trade; p. (1946) -i 
14,301. 

Montbrison, t„ Loire, France; on JR. Vi z&zy; 

textiles ; p, (1040) 7.000. 

Montceau-Ies-ffiines, t„ Saone-et -Loire, France; 
coal, textiles, metal-working; p. (1046) 
28,173. 

Montclair, t. N.J., U.S.A. ; residti. suburb of 
Hew York; paper goods nulls. ; p. (1950) 
43.927. 

Monte Carlo, t.. Monaco ; tourist resort, casino : 

p. 11,000. 

Monte Corno, r ntn., Italy ; in Central Apennines ; 
alt. 9.583 ft. 

Monte Cfargano, ueninsula, 8. Italy ; projects into 
Adriatic Sea nr. plain of Foygia; formed by 
limestone plateau, alt. over 3,000 ft. ; pasture; 
on upper slopes, woodland on lower slopes ; a. 
approx. 400 sq. m. 

Monte Maggiore, t, Sicily, Italy ; agricl. interests ; 
p. 5,575. 

Monte Motterone, min., Italy; alt, 4,800 ft. 

Monte Perdu, mtn„ Pyrenees, Spain; alt, 10,997 
ft. 

Monte Rosa, group, Pennine Alps, on border of 
Italy and Switzerland ; highest peak 15,217 ft. 
Monte Rotonio, highest min,, . Corsica; alt, 
9,071 ft. 

Monte Sant-Angelo, L, Italy ; pilgrim centre ; 
p. 24,550. 

Monte Vi3Q, min,, Cottian Alps, France; alt, 
12,615 ft. 

Monteea tint, t„ Italy; nr. Volterra; saline 
mineral baths ; p, 9,125. 
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Monteeristi, f., V. Ecuador; Panama hats; 
copra mkt. ; p. (1938) 8,614. 

MonteWo, t., Spain ; U\ of Granada ; cas. ; 
alcohol, soap, cotton innfa. ; p. 12 .000. 

Montegnee, commune, Liege prov., E. Belgium; 
mnfg, sub. Liege; p, 10,555. 

Montego Bay, sph, Jamaica; p. (1947) 11.547. 

Moi'iteieone di Calabria, f., Italy ; cas.; p. 15,67 5. 

Montelimar, t„ Brfnne, France; nr. It. Rhone; 
bricks, tiies, “nougat,” coal-mining; p, £1046) 
15,972. 

Monfella, t., Italy : inn is. ; P. 7,o75. 

Montelupo, t, Italy ; on It. Arno ; p. 7,550. 

Montenegro, dint., Jugoslavia ; former kingdom ; 
agr., pastoral ; cap, Oetinje ; a. 13,887 sq. m.:; 
p. (1948) 376,573. 

Montereau, t„ Sefne-et-Morae, -.France ; on R. 

: Seine ; agr. tools, footwear,- brick mnfg. ; p. 
lu.000. ; 

Monterrey, t, cap.. Nuevo Leon, 'Mexico ; cath.; 

. textiles, brewing, ironwksa minerate ; p, (1940) 

: ' 190,074. ■;■■■■- ■ 

Montesportoll, f., Italy; SAY. of Florence; 
mkt. t. ; p. 11,850. 

Montevarchi, t., Italy ; on E. Arno ; industl. ; 
p. 15,300. 

Montevideo, spf., cap., Uruguay; on Is. cat. of 
; La Plata estuary; univ.; livestock products 
mnfs, and export ; p. (1941) 770,000. 

Montezuma, t, Ga., U.S.A. ; mkt. for winter mkt. 

- garden produce, cottonseed oil ; p. U050! >2,921. 

Montierrato, low> hills, Piemonte, LT. Italy ; lie 
S. and S.E. of Turin between valleys of It. Po 
and ,U. Tanaro ; celebrated vineyards, product: 
Asti Spumante wines ; alt. never exceeds 
1,500 ft. 

Montgomery, co„ N.U. Wales; cap. Montgomery ; 
a. 797 sq. m. : n. (1951) 15,039. 

Montgomery, co. t„ man, bar.-, < Montgomery, H.E. 
'Wales ; in upper Severn valley, 8 in. N.B. of- 
Newtown; agricl. mkt. ; p. £1951)504. 

Montgomery, c„ cap., Alabama, U.S.A. : cotton, 
timber, fertilisers; commercial centre; rly. 
wks. ; p, (1050! 106,525, 

Montgomery, i., IV. Punjab, Pakistan; tr., live- 
stock; leather, cotton ; p, 0941) 23,345. 

Montichiari, commune, Lombardy, N. Italy; 
mftg. : p. 11,650. 

Montigneis-sur-Sambre, f„ Belgium ; coal, irou- 
v.'ks. ; p. (IU47) 25,000. 

Montigny-les-Metz, commune, Moselle, France; 
residtl. sub. Metz ; botanic gardens 1 ; p. (1947- 
16,789. 

Montilla, commune, S, Spain; agr,, wines ; tex- 
tiles, pottery, soap ; p. 22,527. 

Montlucon, L, Aider, France ; on E. Cher ; agr. 
centre ; machinery, cutlery, chemicals, mirrors ; 
P, (1940) 46,826. 

Montntedy, (..Meuse, France; on It. Chiers ; fort; 
P. 2,023. 

Montoro, c... S.W. Spain; on E. Guadalquivir ; 
agr. Products, olive oil ; p. 18.000. 

Montpellier, t, cap. Horault, France; univ., 
wines, fruit, silk, chemicals, agr.; p. (19-lfi) 
93,102. 

Montreal, e„ spf., Quebec, Canada ; at confluence 
of Ottawa anti St. Lawrence Rs. ; cat hr., univ. ; 
rly. centre ; brewing, tobacco, footwear, etc. : 
commercial centre; largest c. and spt, in 
Canada; p. (1951) 1,002,703. 

Montreuil-sous-Bois, 11. snb.. Paris, France; 
mnfs., fruit ; p. (1946) 70,450. 

Montreux, t., Switzerland ; on L. Geneva; health 
resort; p. 19.000. 

Montrose, spt., bnrgh, Angus, Scot. : on E. est. at, 
mouth of fi. Bsk E. ; chemicals, and rope tries., 
linen, fisheries ; p. (1951) 10,760. 

Montrouge, snbi, S. Paris, France; paper, per- 
fumes, precision tools; p. (1940 84,735, 

Montserrat, L, Leeward Is., IV. Indies; limes, 
fruits, carrots arid onions ; eh, t. Plymouth; 
a, 32 sq. m. ; n. (3940) 14,329. 

Monivilie, t., S.II. Conn., U.S.A. ; paper, textiles ; 
P. (1950) 4.766. 

Monza, t.. Lombardy, Italy; cath.; commerce, 
textiles, leather, hats; p. (1948) 60,950. 

Moonta, t„ S. Australia ; on E, side of Spencer’s G. , 
70 m, S. of Pt. Vine ; once impt. eopper-mine“, 
now declining. 

Moorea, one nf the ch. Is,, the Sdcicty group, 
Pacific Ocean; a. 50 sq. in. : P. Cl 946) 2,838, 

Moorfoot Hills, range, Peebles and Midlothian, 
Scot; alt. 2,136 ft. 


moo-moo 2. 

Moorhead, {., IV. Minn., tJ.R.A. ; potatoes, dairy- 
ing, poultry ; p. (1950) 14,870, 

Moose R., Ontario, Canada ; flows to James 
Bay. 

Moosoliead, L.. Maine, L.S.A. ; source of Kennebec 
K. ; 35 m. long, 10 m. wide. 

Moose Jaw, <;., Saskatchewan, Canada; riy. 
function; agr, centre,, ragiv implements; ■ p. 
(1951) 24,336. 

Moquegna, t lev., S. Peru; cotton, maize, fruit; 
:- cap,M. ; a, 5,549 sq, m. ; p, (1947) 40,311, 

Moquegua, f„ Peru ; wines; p. 5,000. 

Mora, t„ Spain ; industl. ; p. 10,441. 

Moral', e„ Gwalior, Rajasthan, Centra, -India. 

Morataila. fi, Spain ; . N.W. of Murcia ;: cloth, 
alcohol, wines; v, 14,536.. 

Moratuwa, f., Ceylon ; p, SO, 700. 

Morava, M., Czechoslovakia and Austria; trib. of 
It, Danube ; length 212 m. 

Morava, if., Jugoslavia ; rises inCrna Gora (S, of 
Diuoric Alps), flows X. into it. Danube 50 m. 
below Belgrade ; valley used by trunk. rly. 
from Belgrade to.:' -Thessaloniki (Salonika) 
and Athens, Sofia and Istanbul (Constantinople) ; 
length approx. 350 m. 

Moravsku, Ostrava, Czechoslovakia; coal and 
iron; chemicals; p. (1947) 180,960. 

Moravia, old pm}.', Czechoslovakia ; nsr., forestry, 
coat, textiles; ch. t. Brno; a. 10,051 sq. m. ; 
X>. 3,136,130. 

Moray, ea„ N.E. Scot. ; cereals, fisheries, distilling, 
woollens ; co. burgh, Elgin ; a. 483 sq, m . ; 
p. (1951) 48,211. 

Moray Firth, arm. of N. Sea; on Scottish T-l. cst„ 
between Ross and Cromarty, and Maim, Moray 
cos. 

Morbihan, dev.. France; on Bay of Biscay; 
agr. (apples), mining, fishing; cap. Vaimea; 
a. 2,739 sa. m P. (1946) 503,884, ■ 

Moreens, t„ Landes, France ; p. 2,021. 

Mortlov, A. AH. It.. U.S.S.lt. ; between Its, Oka 
and Volga ; agriculture ; a, 0,843 sa. m. ; p. 

( 1939) 1,248,282. 

Morea, sec Peloponnisos. 

Moreoambe and Heysham, f,, mm, bar., N. Lancs, 
Eng. ; on S. shore of Morecambe Bay; More- 
cambc, holiday resort; Heyaliam, port for M. 
Ireland; p, (1951) 37,000. 

Moree, t., N.3.W.. Australia ; in agr. and grazing 
re?.; mkt. ; P. (il)47) 4.301. 

Morelia, c„ cap., Micliostan, Mexico; oath.; tex- 
tiles, sugar ; p. (1940) 77,622. 

Morelos, inland st, Mexico; intns., forested; 
cap. Cuernavaca; a. 1,016 sa- in.; p. (1940) 
182,711. 

More Og Somsdal, (list.. Norway ; a. 5,812 sq. in, ; 
p. (1946) 181,080. 

Mot ez, •.{.» S.E, Jura, France ; .predate' instm- 
meats, optical equipment, winter sports ; 
p. (1046) 5,020. 

Morgan, t.. ll.pt. . H. Australia; on It. Murray, 
where it suddenly turns 3. approx, 150 in. from 
its mouth ; handles transhipment of Murray 
and Darling r. traffic; to rail for despatch to 
Adelaide. 

Morgantown, t., \V. Va., D.S.A. ; coa), oil, gas 
fields; chemicals, heavy ind.; P. (1950) 
25.525. 

Moriolta, c.., N. Honshu, Japan ; textiles, ironwka. ; 
p. (1947) 35.74$. 

Mortals, apt, Finisterre, France ; tobacco, paper, 
brewing, agr. ; p. (1946) 15.121. 

Morley, {., inuw. bor„ IV. It. Yorks, Eng. ; 3 m. S.W. 
of Leeds; woollens, machinery, coal-mining; 
I>. (1951) 39,783. 

Morocco, sultamic, N.W. Africa ; includes French, 
Spanish, Trots., and Intermit kmnl zone; 
fruits, cereals, livestock, and minerals ; a. 
172,104 sq. m. 

Morocco, French Protectorate, N.W. Africa; cap; 
Fez; a. 153,870 sq. in.; p. (1947) 8,175,000 
Moroccans, 324,997 non-Moroccans. 

Morocco, Spanish protectorate; ch. t. Tefcuan; 
a. 18,454 sq. ni. ; p. (1945) 1,082,009. 

Morocco,' International Tangier Zone ; a, 225 sq. 
ru. ; p. (1941) about 100,090. 

Morogoro, i„ Tanganyika Terr., Brit. E. Africa; 
on E. edge of Central African plateau, alt. 
approx. 3,000 ft., ) 10 m. by rail W. of Dar-cs- 
Saiaam ; centre of sisal- and cotton-growing 
area. 

Moron de la Fronfcera, ecmmurie, S.W. Spain ; old 
church ; olives ; iron ora ; marble ; p, 26,575. 
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Morotai I., N. of Molucca, Indonesia. 

Morpeth, mun. bar., Northumberland, Eng. ; nr. 
Newcastle; coal-mining; tanning, malting, 
woollens; p. (1051) 10,797. 

Morrinsville, f., NJ. New Zealand ; agr, centre ; 
p. 1,640. i 

Morriston, nil., Glamorgan, S. Wales; on 1?. 
Tawo, 2 m. N.E. of Swansea ; zinc smelting 
and refining. 

Morristown, t„ N.J., IT.S.A. ; holiday centre, 
fruit; p. (1950) 17,124. 

Morrisville, 6or., Penns., U.S.A. ; on Delaware R; ; 
rubber products ; p. (1950 ) 6, 787. 

Morro Vslho, mining (list., Minas Geraas, Brazil ; 
in Herra do Espinhaco, 10 in. S. of Belo Hori- 
zonte ; deep but rich gold-mines; cln t. Neva 
Lima.-': .;c 

Mow. I., N. Jutland, Denmark ; a. 133 sq. m. ; r>. 
26,186. 

Mortlake, i„ Surrey, Eng. ; on It. Thames ; result 1. 
sub. of London; brewery. 

Morven,; min,, Aberdeen, Scot,; m*. Ballater; 
alt. 2,862 ft. 

Morvou, rain., Caithness, Scot.; nr. Berriedale; 
ait. 2,313 ft. 

Moscow, c., cap.. H.S.S.Bv; on R. Moslsva; 
caths., univ., Kremlin, ■ palaces; commercial 
centra; taxtilss, leather, tobacco, machinery, 
printing; i>. (1939) 4,137,018. 

Moscow Sea (Delia Reservoir), artificial lake, 
ILS.S.E. ; created behind clam on- It. Volga 
at Ivankova ; supplies water to Moscow, 
maintains level on Moscow -Volga Canal, and 
supplie* water to eight hydro-Uoetrie power- 
stations ; a. 127 sq. m. 

Moscow-Volga Canal, IT.S.S.R., links It, Volga at 
Ivankova with Khimki suburb of Moscow; 
forms part of Leningrad-Moscovi inland water- 
way; opened 1937; length Ml m. 

Moselle, din., N.E. France; cap. Metz; a. 2,403 
sq. m„ p. (1948) 622,145. 

Moselle, It, France and Germany; trib. of R. 
Rhine ; length 328 m. 

Mosgieh t„ S.I. New Zealand; woollens; p. 
2,000. 

Moshi, t, Tanganyika Terr,, Brit. E. Africa; 
on S.E, flank of Mt.. Kilimanjaro; centre of 
coffee-growing district -at alt. approx. 5,500 ft. ; 
despatches coffee by rail to Tanga or Mombasa. 

Mosjoen, tpt„ IV. Norway; p. 3,148. 

Mos va, R.. U.S.S.U.; trib. of It. Oka; length 
249 in. 

Moss, spt, Norway; shipbuilding, timber; p. 
(1946) 17,008. 

Mossamedes, spt, Angola, Africa ; exports rubber ; 
fishing, fertilisers ; p. 8,977. 

Mossel Bay, spt., 0. Prov., S. Africa; oysters, 
whaling; p, 10,000. ■ 

Mossend, t, Lanark. Hoot. ; nr. Glasgow ; iron and 
steel ; p. 6,000. 

Mossley, mun. bar., Lancs, Eng,; 3 m. E. of 
Oldham; mkt. t„ textiles, iron and steel; p, 
(1951) 10,415. 

Most, t. Czechoslovakia ; sugar, brewing, chemi- 
cals; (1047) 35,330. 

Mbstaganera, t., Algeria ; vineyards, flour, leather ; 
p. (1947) 60,100. 

Moatar, t., Herzegovina, Jugoslavia; on R, 
Naretva ; fruit, wine, tobacco centre ; p. (1048) 
23.239. 

Mosul, c., prnv. cap.. Iraq ; on R, Tigris; commer- 
cial centre, petroleum, flour, agr. products, 
livestock; p. mil) 279, 861. 

Motaia, t., on L. Vattern, Sweden ; p. 23,374. 

Motherwell and Wishaw, burgh, Lanark, Scot. ; in 
Clyde valley, 15 m. SJ1. of Glasgow; coal, 
iron, steel; p. (1051) 68,137. . ' - 

Motovilikha, c„ Molotov reg., . W. TLS.S.R. ; 
industl., sub. of Molotov; motors; p. (1930) 
33.110. 

Motril, spt, Spain.; minerals, cotton, sugar, fruits'; 
p, 18 MO. 

Motueka, S.I., New Zealand; fruit, tobacco: 
p. 1,530, 

Moulins, f„ cap. Allier, France; on R. AlUer; 
each., ruined chiiteau ; timber whs., brewing ; 

- p. (1946) 23.284. • ■ • ■ 

Moultnesn, apt, Burma, on R. Salween; rice, 
timber; p. (1931) 65,506. 

Moundsvflle, c„ IV. Virginia, TLS.A . ; on Ohio R. ; 
coal, glass, zinc ; p. 0950) 14,772. 

Mount Adams, peal:, WUlte Mtns., New Hamp- 
shire, If .3. A.; alt. 5,679 ft. 
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Mull; I-, Argyll, Soot., included in Hebrides; a. 
357 sci. ra.; granite, pastoral farming; ch, t. 
Tobermory, „ , 

Mull of Galloway, S. point of Wigtown, Scot. 
Mullet, The, peninsula, W. cat. Mayo, Ireland. 
Mullingar, co. t., Westmeath; Ireland; on Bro'sna 
it. ; mkt., agr. centre, tanning ; n. <1040) 5,443. 
Multau, div., W. Punjab, Pakistan ; eh. t., 
Multan; p. (estd. 1951) 8,340,000. 

Multan, t„ W. Punjab, Pakistan; on R. Chenab; 

carpets, silks; pottery ; p. (estd. 1951) 1,9 0.000. 
Mumbles, holiday resort, re.sidil. dist., Glaiorgan, 
S. Wales; within Swansea Ism-. ; p; 10,000. 
Miiaelian, Glaclbaeh, see’ Gladbach. 

Muaeie, t„ Indiana, U.S.A. ; on White R. ; iron. 

•.steel, glass and paper: p. itesoi uS.-iro.- 
Munclen, i„ Germany; on R. Weser; ruined eas.; 

timber, rubber, leather ; p. 12,000- 
Munhall, t., Penns., U.S.A. ; p. (1050! l(t,437. 
Munich, c.. Land Bavaria, Germany ; on R. 



Naab, R„ Bavaria, Germany ; joins 11. Danube nr. 

Batisbon ; length 80 in. ■ 

Naarden, N. Holland, Netherlands ; nr. Amster- 
dam; destroyed by Spaniards 1572. 

Naas, mkt. i„ cap., Kildare, Ireland; former cap. 

Leinster; p. (1048) 3,774. . . 

Naband, t„ Persia ; on Persian G., S. of Shiraz. 
Nabeul, t, Tunisia, N, Africa; winter resort; p. 
If, ,000, 

Nabi Saleh, L, forming part of at. of Bahrein, 
'.Arabia; about 2 m. in circumference. 

Nablus, e., Israel ; N. of Jerusalem ;: the ancient 
Shechem or Sychar, and later Neapolis : former 
cap. Samaria ; soap mftg, ; Jacob's Well and 
M I x t * i ' ij » i.t . i 46) 8 ot ' 

.Natma, t„ Luzon; Philippines* inlet, for agr. 
produce, 

Nachod, t„ Czechoslovakia; on ; R. MattaJ at.en- 
r Le a Nachod Pas Prussian victors 
Over Austrians 1888 ; cotton spinning, dyeing ; 
p, 13,870, • ' . ■ ' . . 

Nacogdoches, fc, Texas, T7.S.A. ; lignite; mkt.; 

Blff'g. ; p. (1850) 12,3. ST. " 

Nadiad, l. Bombay, India; good fx. ; p. (M413 

18,733. ■ .I':.- y 

Naestved, tnM. t., Zealand, Denmark; mediteval 
t. hall; p, 13,104. ' ■ 
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Narrandora, f.„ Hew .South Wales, Australia; on 
It. Mumunbidgee on : N. margin of Biverina 
district ; collecting centre for wool, mutton, 
wheat, and fruits produced in Irrigated area 
fringing Murrumbidgee from Narrandera : to 
' Hay. ■: 

Narrogin, L, W. Australia ; p. (1947) 3 : ,5SS, 

Narva, i., Estonia, U.8.S.B.; founded in 1223 by 
the Danes; cath. ; textile factories ; p 
Namean, t,, Luzon, Philippines ; in fertile 
valley ; cotton mm's. 

Narvik, (.. N:W; Norway; .opposite Lofoten Is.; 
ice-free throughout year, linked by rlv. to 
bunt, iron-ore fields in N. Sweden ; exports iron 
ore; p; iISMfi) 10,333. 

Nashua, e.. New Hampshire, U.S.A.; cotton, 
paper, carpets, ironwks. ; p, (1950) 84,689. 
Nashville, c., cap., Tennessee, 1LS.A,; on 
Cumberland It.; fine, capitol and other public 
bull lings; gt timlx r fcr i ti i mci 
i mufs. flour, cotton, soap, farm implements; 
p, (1950) i '4. <r. 

Nasik, t,, Bombay, India ; on H. Godavari ; Hindu 
pilgrim centre; metal work, cotton wearing; 
p. (1941) 5.5, 584. 

Nasirabad, t, E. Bengal, Pakistan; on Brahma- 
, putra It. 

Naso, A, nr. Messina, Sicily ; : industl ; p. 3.000, 
j Nassau, I., Cook Is., S. .Pan. ,0c. Nevti:.,&aiiiii{i 
i terr. ; uninhabited. 

Nassau, t., cap. Bahamas, W. Indies ; all inapt. Is. 

of the: Bahamas connected with N, by radio 
! telegraphy ; resort ; pearls, spouses, fruit; 
p. <10 ) 24. mi. 

Nijss38,i», S. Sweden ; lumber, leather, light mnfs, ; 
!>. (lu-17) V i ,. 

i Natal , ' cam. Bio Grando do Norte, Brazil ; .rubbers 
r> (1917! 51..W. 

[Natal, proc., Union of 8, Africa; sub-tropical 
! coastal climate ; products ; sugar-cane, tea, 

1 cereals, minerals {especially coa!) ; cap. Pieter- 
maritzburg ; a, (inc. Zululand) 35,284 sq. m. ; 
p. (1951) 2 , 408,433 (inc. 274,408 Europeans). 

, Katana, proc., , Persia ; in liiil country between 
Ivashan and Isafahan; famous for pears and 
or her fruit. 

Natchez, c.. Mississippi, U.S.A, ; in rich cotton- 
t ving did. ; P. ( ! )50 10 

Natchitoches, i., Louisiana, U.S.A. ; on . Bed II.; 
p 19 0) \)U 

Natick, i., Mass., U.S.A. ; boots, shoes; p. (1950) 
ISMS. 

Natick, i., B.I., TJ.S.A. ; cotton, light mnfs.; p, 
3,660. 

Naturaliste, C,; N.E. Tasmania. 

Naturaliste,!!., S; of Geographe Bay, W. Australia, 
Naucratis; ancient c . , . between Cairo and , Alex- 
andria ; excavated by Blinders Petrie and 
Gardiner, 

Naugatuck, industl. t„ Conn., IT.S.A. ; mnfs, 
rubber, iron castings; p. (1050) 17 , 4 . 03 . 

Nauheim or Bad Nauheim, traf. -pi., Hessen, Ger- 
many ; p, 18,981. ' 

Naunaburg, l, Saxony, Germany ; on It, Saak; ; 

: :i »nrtual"Htissite::fbasti'' mufs,'; p. 37,000. 
Nauptm. $l( Navplion. 

Naim, S t*u On,; 20 m H of Equator ; ad 
ministered jointly by Gt. .Britain, Australia, 
•’ll New '■'_ilv.il, ph pbate ind trj v. 
8 $<I, in. ; n. (1948) 3,100, 

Nauta, t., Vfs it ; on confluence of its. Mum non and 
Ucayali. 

Navan, sen An Uaimh. 

Navanagar, Suurashfra, India; on G. of K tch; 

i« wid old cm broiders p. t J’ i J ! ton, 
Navarino or Nedoasiro, spt.. Greece'' ; x on w. test. ■ 
Moreit; Turldal Egyptian ileal deatrt red 
'. the harbour by allied English, French, and 
Bosnians in 1827. 

Nava i> i oldkingd m,i Ipain : 1 i ndedby 
the Pyrenees; cap. Pamplona; grain, fruits, 
olives, wines, cable-rearing copper, silver, lead ; 
a. t.055 «i. m. ; P. (Kill)) SOU, .938. 

Navasota i E. Texas, U.S.A,; i ki . otton pn - 
cessing mills ; » 8,188. 

Navpaktos, $pL, Greece; at head of G. of Corinth ; 
p. (1940) 4,100. 

NaVBHou, t„ Peiopi i> os, ; on w, n 

Nafplion; p. ( 19 to) 7,243. 

Navsari, t„ S.W. Bivroda, IV. Indian Union; 

i i tern, 1 her metal >rJ- < ( HI) 34,31/7. 
Naxos, 7. Greece; large i of the Oycladtas; r 
164 »). m. ; famous for wine and fruit. 
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Nanaimo, f., Brit. Columbia, Canada; coal, 
timber, brewing ; p. (1241) 0,700. ■ 

Nanao, t„ Honshu, , Japan ; p. (1947) 39,987. 
Nanchaag, ICiaugsi, China ; on Ean-Klang ; 

tea, rice, cotton'; p, (estd. 1946) 305,101. 

Nancy, ch. t., Meurthe-et-Moselle, France; old, 
cap. Lorraine;: gr, industl. activity, cottons, 
woollens, chemicals, embroidery; p. (1948) 

' 118,477. ' 

llanda, Devi, mtn., Tibet; nr. Indian frontier ; alt 
25,045 ft. 

Nsmder, f., Hyderabad, India v oh :B. Godorari ;. 

muslins ami tr. eentr , p, (1941) 10.000. 

Nanga Parbat, min.. NAV. Kashmir, India, in. W; 

Himalayas ; alt, 26,060 ft. ., 

Nunhai, s« Fatshan. 

Nanking; gr, e.,: Kiangsu, China; on yahgtze- 
Kiang ; cap, during Knonlihtiing regime, 3 928- 
: 49 ; famous seat of learning ; cotton cloth, slik, 
ink; contains tombs of founders of the Ming 
.dynasty; p. {estd 1948) 1.137.430. 

Hauling (Nanshan), .China form divide 

between Its. flowing N. to Yangtze- Kiang and 
: ' 8, to Si Kiang ; crossed by Mstorxe Cbeling and 
M fling ) j ; alt. mainly below 6,000 ft. 
Nanning, ; c./ jormer treaty port, Kwangsi,: China ; 
on the Yn-Kiang; ch. mkt, bh S, iftoufcier ; pv 
(1961) 68,1 Hi. 

Nan Shan, Mins., Central China ; bot.ween Yangtze- 
•• ■ IvianK basin and that of the SI Ilians. 

; : Nantwre* t. , i Seine, France ; nr. Paris ; / noted for 
cakes ; aluminium mftg. ; p. (1946) 41,860. 
lame , l ca < j> luferi ’ i in n i 
Loire ; biscuit mftg., wood pulp, bell foundries, 
machine wks„ chemicals, sugar, oil, 'textiles, 
stained glass, nursery gardens; p. (1940) 
30'!, i'll, 

Nanttcoke, Penns., U.8.A. ; on Susquehanna K. ; 

anthracite, canning; p. (1950) 30,100. 
Nantucket;-'!., Mass., U.S.A, ; official IV. end of. 
, trans-Atlantic Sea-crdssing; summer resort; 

7 p, (19S0) 3,901. ■ f' . ' . , ' ■ 

Nanking, c.. Kiangsu, China; on N. bank of 
; Yangtze-Kian? estuary 2b m.'N.W. of Hai-meu ; 
p. (estd. 1935) 133,820. 

Nantwicb, nkt. t, urb. ditf., Cheshire, Eng. ; 
on K. Weaver, 3 In. S.W. of Orewe; brine 
baths, cheese, ironwks., fox-hunting centre ; «. 
(1951) 8,840. 

Nantyglc and Blaina, urb. dlsi., Monmouth, Eiig. : 
in narrow valley 2 m. N, of Abertillery ; coal, 
ironwks , p. (1961) 11, m, 

Nao, C., E. cst. Spain; opposite Balearic Is. i f 
Napier, f.. cap.. Hawkes Bay, N.T.. New Zealand ; 
ilne esplanade, suifered great damage by earth- 
quake 1931, rebuilt by 1933 ; exports frozen 
meat; p. (1918) 83,300. 

Naples, (Napoli), e„ apt., Campania, S. Italy; 

■ on Bay of N., at foot of Vesuvius, opposite site 
of ancient Pompeii ; sanctuary of Madonna (11 
Pompeii ; grotto of. 1‘ozzuoli, Castei del Ovo, 
grand eatb. ; votive clmrel of San Fratua-Kco 
dil’aola; monastery of San Mariino ; subject 
to earthquakes and volcanic eruptions; inipl, 
shipping ; mnfs. ; macaroni, vermicelli, wine, 
olive-oil, ship-building; p. (19-iS) 993,887. 
Napo, 11., Ecuador; trib. of Amazon; length 
800 m. - ' ' 

Napoleon t. N.AV Ohio . 8.A , light mnfs.; p. 
U 950) 8 MS. 

..’Kara, (., Tlonslm, Japan; S. of Kyoto; shrines 
. and temiiles, cdlOBsal image: Of Bnddhk ; : old cap. 

of Japan ; p. 11047 ) 70,781, ■ 

Narbada or Nerbudda, It, India; flowing from 
■-'i Kewa to the U. of Cambay, in the Arabian SSa 
length : 800 m. 

: Nmbeth,!.; w& d'isf.vPoiaBrbkOiYValSs ; mrjihead: 

of All! ford Haven ; coni; p. (1051) 1,058, 
Narbonne, t, Aude, France ; wines, sulphur, 
tiles ; p. (1946) 88,978, 

8 rdo, Lecce; .Italy xtih p ’ W > 

Mar ala it, Jugoslavia; flowing 140 m, to 
Adriatic. 

Natew, It., Poland ; flows to IL Bug, nr. Warsaw ; 
length 200 i.i. 

Naihto, dep., Colombia, S America ; a U, fUosd. 

m. ; cap. Pasio; to ( 1947) 537,4 W. 

Narni, Perugia,, Italy; linoleum 
Narfin, N.W. Spain;' nr. Corunna; p. 13,319. - 
Narrabri, t., x T S \ r . Austral •< ; H. of M< ree; p. 
11947} 3,388. 

Narragansett Bay, inlet of the Atlantic off cst. of 
Ithodo I., U.S.A. 
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Hayarttj st-, Mexico ; a. 10,444 sq. m. 
p. (194U) 216.698. 

Nazare, t„ Brasil; p: 23.488. 

Nazareth, Israel; hr. Acre 
JO, 540. , : 

Naze, She, c. t S. point of Norway. 

NaSiili, 8.W. Turkey ; on R, Menderes ; agr., 
cap. olives; p. (1945) 18,877. 

Ndoia, f„ N. Rhodesia, Central Africa ; nr. bdy. 
with Katanga prog., Belgian Congo, 110 m, by 
rail N. of Broken. Hill; centre of rich copper- 
mining area, less important lead- and zine- 
minittg ; minerals despatched by rail K. to 
Beira and W. to Lobito Bay, 

Neagh, Lough, N'. lfeknd; largest in British 
Is, ; a. 153 sq. m. ; drained by R. Bann. 

Neath, t„ niun. bor., Glamorgan, Wales; 6 in. up 
IL Neath from Swansea Bay; coal, iron, 
copper, tin and chemical wits... shipping, 
engineering; p. (1951) 32,303. 

Nebraska, st, U.S, A. ; mainly prairie ; cap. 
Lincoln; farming, meat-packing, oats, wheat, 
maize, hay, potatoes, sugar-beet, apples, 
wool, livestock, potash ; a. 77.227 sq. m.; p. 
(1050) 1.325.510. 

Nebraska, It,, trib. of Missouri It., TJ.S.A. 

Nebraska City, t, S.33. Neb,, TJ.S.A. ; mkt. in 
agr. and cattle area ; starch, canning ; p. (I960) 
3,872. 

Neckar, R., Germany ; rising between the Swabian 
Jura, nr. Schwenningett, and the Black Forest; 
through Wttrttemberg-Baden to the Rhine at 
Mannheim ; length 240 m. 

Nader Rijn, see Lok. 

Needham, t, Mass., U.S.A. ; nr. Boston; mnfs.; 
p. (1950) 16,313. 

Needham Market, t., Suffolk, Eng. ; on R. Gipping ; 
p .1,34!). 

Needles, or<m> of rocks, jutting out at W. extrem. 
I. of Wight, Kng. 

Noenah, c„ Wisconsin, TJ.S.A. ; timber yards, 
flour and paper mills ; summer resort ; p, (1050) 
12,437. 

Negapatam, t, Madras. 

Nagapatam, t, Madras, India; • at month of E. 

! Vetter ; rly. terminus ; cotton, tobacco, ground- 
nuts ; p. (lull) 52,'. >37. 

Negoiul, mtn., Transylvanian Romania; 3,34(1 ft. 

Negombo, apt, urb. diet.. N.W. prov., Ceylon; 
native work in metal, leather; p. (1940) 
32,179. 

Negotin, t., E. Jugoslavia ; oil Romanian border ; 
p. 6,633. 

Negri Sembilan, st.. Federation of Malaya; a. 
2,580 sq. m. ; cap. Kuala I’ilah; p. (1940) 
296,099. 

Negritos, t., Piura dep., Peru ; on cst., 15 m. S. of 
Talara; impt.. oil-field. 

Negro, Rio, prov., Argentina; a. 77,010 sq. in . ; 
cap. Viedrna ; p. (1047) 132,726. 

Negro Rio, it., Argentina ; Hows into G. of St. 
Marias. 

Negro, Rio, Brazil, Colombia, 8. America; one of 
the oh.- tribe. of R. Amazon ; rises in Colombia, 
joins the Amazon in N. Brazil. 

Negros, I., Philippines; S. of Mindanao; a. 
4,905 sq, m. ; p. 7 ,250,000. 

Nehbandan Range, mtna., 14. Persia, 

Meheta.i., Westphalia. Germany;, mnfs. metal 
goods; p. 12,309. 

Neilston, par., nr. Glasgow, Renfrew, Scot. ; 
bleaqhflelds; cotton, coal. 

Naisae or Misa, It,, (.ribs, of It, Oder, (1) Western 
Ndsae, now frontier between Poland and 
Germain i mdioslo ak frontier, (2) Eastern. 

' Neisse in 14. Silesia. ■ 

Neiva, t., Colombia, S. America ; cm If.. Magdalena ; 
cattle, coffee ; p. (1047) 15,096. 

Nejd, dist.. Central Arabia ; with Hejaz, forms 
kingdom of Saudi Arabia; mainly desert; 
impt. oil wells, horses, camels, dates, various, 
fruits; cap. Riyadh; p. 4,000,000 (estimated). 

Nellore, t.. Madras. India; dyeing; rice; p. 
U 911) 56,315. 

Nelson, mfig. A, mm. ear., Lancs.. Eng.; on 57. 
ianl of Rossendal 1 1 i i • 

ton, silk, coal; engineering ; p, (1951) 31J68. 

Nelson, prov., B.I, New Zealand; cap, Nelson; 

а. 10.870 sq. m. ; p. 11948) 01.400. 

Nelson, c, , S.I. New Zealand ; nr. head of Tasman 
Bay; fruit, packing, timber : i>. (194$) 18.200. 

Nelson, L. Brit Columbia, anada; a, 1 r; p. 

б , 000 . ' i:-- . - 
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cap. Tapia ; Nelson, R„ Canada; drains L. Winnipeg to 
Hudson Bay; length (with its gr. trib., the 
Saskatchewan) 1,450 in. ...... 

P. (1946) Nelsonvilis, t„ Ohio, U.S. A.; on R. Hocking; 
colliery region ; p. (1950) 4,845. 

Nemours, t., Seine-et-Marne, France ; glass 
factories ; p. (104(5) 5,118. 

Nemunas, It., 1T.S.S.R. ; flowing to the Knrisches 
Half, S.E. Kaliningrad ; length 3(1 in. 

Nan, B„ Lincoln, Eng.; ilowa to the Wash ; 

length 70 m. . . 

Nenagh, mkt. t, urb. dist., Tipperary, N. Riding, 
Ireland ; p. (1048) 4,r>17. 

Neosho, R., Kansas,: ILS. A. ; trib. of Arkansas R. ; 

length 450 m. ■ - : - 

Neosho, ! ,, S.W. Mo., TJ.S.A. ; mkt., lumber, agr;; 

lead-mining; p. (1950) 5,790. 

Nepal, iml. kingdom, Himalayas ; bounded on 24. by 
Tibet, on E. by Sikkim, on 8. and W. by India ; 
exports cattle, hides and skins, opium and other 
drugs ; cap. Katmandu ; a. about 54,000 sq. m. ; 
p. (1941) 6,282,000. 

Nephin, min., Mayo, Ireland; alt. 2,040 ft. ' ' 
Nerbudda, see Narbada. 

Nerchinsk, t., U.S.S.R. ; on Nertcha R. ; p. 
6,350. 

Nerchinski Zavod., t„ Chita- Reg., TT.S.S.R.; rlbli 
mineral deposits, little developed ; p. 3)153: 
Ness, Loch, L„ Inverness. Scot.; occupies N.E. 
end of Glenmore ; forms link in Caledonian 
Canal; very deep; 22 S m. long. 

Sfeston, i.,urb. dist., Cheshire, Eng;; on N. side of 
Deecstuary; residtl. ; p. (1951) 9,727. 

Nesvizh, t.. W. Byelorussia, U.S.S.R. ; p. 10,000. 
Netherlands, kingdom, W. Europe ; divided into 
eleven provinces ; bounded by the N.’ Sea, 
Germany, and Belgium ; eh. cs. ; Amsterdam 
(capital), Rotterdam (eh, port). The Hague 
(seat of Government), Utrecht, Haarlem. 
Groningen; country low-lying, cst. protected 
by dykes; fertile and productive ; agr., lmtter- 
and cheese-making, mkt. gardening, distilling 
and various mnfs., shipbuilding, machinery, 
tobacco, sugar, diamond-cutting, commerce ; 
a. 12,868 sq. m. ; p. (1947) 9,715,8.90. 
Netherlands Antilles .(Curacao), groups of Is,, 
Caribbean Sea; off N. Coast of Venezuela : 
consist of the Netherlands Windward Is, and 
the Netherlands Leeward Is.; a. 403 sq. m. ; 
cap. Willemstad ; p. (1948) 148,530. 

Netze, see. Notee. 

Neuehdtel, ccwi., Switzerland; mountainous dist., 
Jura Mtns. ; cattle, cheese, chocolate, watches, 
cutlery, cottons, hosiery ; a. 309 sq. in. p. 
(1941) 148,319. 

Neuch&tel, t., cap,. Neuchatel, Switzerland ; on 
N.W. shore of Lake N. ; watchmaking, jewel- 
lery, condensed milk ; p. (1041) 23,799. 
Neuchatel, L., Switzerland; at S.E. : foot of Jura 
Mtns. at the W. end of the central Swiss 
plateau; drains N.E. to R. Aar ; length 88 m., 
width 3-5 m. 

Noulchateau, t., Vosges, France; nr. It. Meuse; 
p. (1940) 4,059. 

Nengersdorf, t., Saxony* Germany; Ironwks., 
textiles; p. 11,165. 

Neuhaldensleben, t, Saxony, Germany; light 
mnfs., gloves ; p. 10,882. , 

Neuhausen, commune, N. Switzerland; aluminium 
wks. ; p. (1041) 6,355. 

Neuilly-sur-Seine, sub., W. of Paris, France; 

line bridge and eas. ; p. (1948 ) 60,172. 

Neum unstar, t, Germany ; nr. Hamburg ; tanning, 
cloth, mnfs. ; p. 54,000. 

Neunkjrohen, t., Saar, Germany; iron, coal; , p. 

. 40,000 . : 

Nouquta, ten., Argentina ; agr. and stock-raising : 
a. 37,245 sq. m. ; cap. Neuquen; p. (1947) 
8-1,738. 

Neu-Ruppln, Germany ; . on L. Ruppin ; mnfs. ; 

p. 21,291. ■ 

.Neosafe, see Nowa S6L 
Neusandetz, see Nowy Sacz. 1 

Neusatz (Novi Sad), Jugoslavia ; op R. Danube ; 
formerly a royal free city; almost destroyed 
by the Austrians in 1849 ; literary and commer- 
cial centre. ' ■ ■ - 

Neuse, R., N. Carolina, U.S.A.. ; flows to Pamlico 
Sound : length 309 m. 

Nehss, Rhine prov,, Germany; mnfs. iron 
goods, chemicals, textiles, paper ;• p. 44,890. ■ 
Neusiadf, see Wiener-Neustadt. - 
Neu-Stettin, see Szczecinek, 
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New South Wales, at., S,E. Australia; ; mack 
mineral wealth in ''tablelands and , mountains ; 
silver, lead, coal, zinc; agr., coni, potatoes, 
fruit-growing, sheep, wool, cattle, meat; a. 

: 309,433 sq, m, (exclusive of Australian Capital 
Terr, of Canberra) ; p. .(1947) 2*984,808. 

New Waterway (Nieuwe Waterweg). ship canal, S, 

■ Holland, Netherlands ; , connects Tt. Lek 7 m. 

below Rotterdam with N, Sea cst. at Hook of 
Holland; length 11 in, taW’; 

New Westminster, f„ Brit, Columbia, Canada; 
at mouth of E. Fraser; former cap. of col.; 
exports timber, canned salmon ; p. ■ (1948) 
48,5 

New York, st,, U.S.A, ; one of the original states ; 
touching Canada on the N,, and reaching the 
Atlantic on the S. ; known as the “ Empire 
State ” ; inc, Long I. and Staten I. ; mixed agr., 
timber, iron ore, petroleum, natural gas, 
gypsum and various mnfs. ; Albany is the 
State cap,; a, 49,570 six. m.; p. (1950) 
14,880,198, 

New York, e., apt, N.Y., U.S.A.; oh. commercial 
centre of U.S.A. and Western Hemisphere ; 
original !y founded by Dutch settlers: as New 
Amsterdam on Manhattan X.;; gr. portion 
situated on Long Island ; flue parks and bridges, 
skyscrapers, good harbour ; cli. : industries ; 
cloth, textiles, printing and publishing, iron and 
, steel work, machinery . sugar-refining, meat 
packing; p. C1950S 7,891,957. 

New York. State Barge Canal (Erie Canal), N.Y;st„ 
U.S.A.; .. links: TOnawtoda On Niagara R. with 
Hudson It, via' the. Mohawk gap through: 
Appalachian Mtns. ; provides through water 
route from N.Y. to Gr. Lakes; opened as Erie 
Canal 1885, improved 1918; length 339 m. 
(With branches 595 hi,}, depth 13 ft. 

New Zealand, Brit. Dominion. 8. Pac. Oc. ; 1, of 
S.E. Australia and Tasmania, just over 1,200 m. 
■A from Sydney, N.S.W. : it consists of two main 
l's„ XX and S.I. ia,. 102,375 mb m.), Stewart I. 
(il70 so. ni.», Clmi ham Is. (872 sq. m.). Cook I., 
and several smaller Is. ; the Is. are mountainous, 
and contain numerous Ls„ thermal springs, 
and geysers; the scenery being varied and 
beautiful, and the -climate generally healthy ; 
there are active and dormant volcanoes in NX; 
cap. Wellington; principal exports; weo'i,- 
butter, frozen meat,, cheese, hides, skins and 
pelts, minerals, and gold;, p, (1948) 1,884 270 
inc. 108,003 Maoris, 

Newark, t„ Delaware, U.S.A. ; univ. ; p. (1950) 

■ P.5,7 31. 

Newark, mkt. t,, mun, bor,, Notts, Eng.; on E. 
Trent 1.7 in. N.13. of Nottingham; brewing; 
ironwks., etc, ; p. (19511 22,908. ■ 

Newark, <*., K.J., U.S.A. ; fine flourishing mnfs., 
including chemicals, leather, jewellery ; ' v„ 
(1950.1 438,778. 

Newark, c., Ohio, U.S.A, ; cm R. Licking; r!y„ 
carriage wks. and other mnfs. ; p, (1650) 
34,275. 

Newark, t„ N.Y., U.S.A. ; horticulture, glass, 

, light mnfs. ; r>. (1650) 10,295, 

Newberry, t„ S.C., U.S.A.,; cotton products, 
dairying; lumbering ; p. (1950) 7.54G. 
Newbiggin-by-the-Sea, f„ mb. (list,, on E. cst,, 4 m, 

• N, ofBlvth; sm. seaside resort ; Northumber- 
land; Eng.; p. (19511 9,727, ■ : 

Newbridge, see Droichead Nua. 

Newburgh, burgh, Fife, Scot. * on 8, side of Firth 
of Tay, 8 m, 15, of Perth ; p. (1951) 2,367. 
Newburgh, c., N.Y., U.S.A, ; on Hudson R. *, 
clothing and machinery mfte. ; p, (1850) 
31,950. - ' 

Newham,.*, urb. 'disk, Northumberland, on It. 
Tyne, 3 m. W. of Newcastle; Eng.; p. (1651) 
21 M0. 

Newbury, nkt.f., mun. bor., Berks, Eng.; on It, 
Kenney, 19 m, S.W. of Reading; malting, 
inwt, woo! mkt.; p, (.1951-1 17,772, ' 

Newburyport, e., apt. Mass., U.S.A, ; on Merrimac 
R, ; boot and shoe factories, commerce and 
fisheries; p. (1050) 14,111, I 

Newcastle,-' apt., mb. dist, on Dundrum Bay; 

Down, N, Ireland ; p. (1951) 8.076, 

Newcastle, t,, W. Natal, S, Africa; coal, iron, 

, steel, wood, grain, hemp p, 11,700. ■ 

Newcastle,. Greater, c„. N.S.W., Australia ; at 
. mouth of II. Hunter ;- second city of state; jrr, 

■ .coal depot of southern hemisphere and leading 
provincial IndoatL centre- of Commonwealth ; 


iron and steel, engineering, shipbuilding; p, 
(1947) 127,138. 

Newcastle Emlyn, mb. dist., Cannarthen, Wales; 

on R. 'ifeifl ; p. (1951) 763. 
Newcastle-under-Lyme, t, mun, bor „ Staffs, Eng. ; 
2 m. W. of Stoke-on-Trent, an Lyme 'Brook : 
breweries, paper-making-, etc. ; i». (1051) 70,028. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, c„ apt,, eo. bor,, Northiim- 
berlaud, Eng.; on N. bank of R. Tyne, lu m. 
from the N. Sen ; connected by bridges with 
Gateshead, Durham ; great shipbuilding and 
colliery port ; oath,, many fine public buildings ; 
flourishing chemical and many other ■; mnfs. ; 
I>. (1951) 291,723. 

Newchwang (Yiiigkow), c„ spf., Maneituria, China ; 
at head of G. of Chihli ; cottons, soap, hosiery, 
glass;- p. (estd. 1936} 108,040, - A 

Newcoraerstown, {., E. Ohio, U.S.A. ; coal, steel, 
tinplate, bricks ; p, (1950) 4,514. 

Newent, mki. t„ rural dist,, Gloucester, -Eng. ; 8 m. 

S, of Ledbury : p. (rural dist. 1951) 8,388. . 

Newfoundland, I., prov. Canada ; E. of the G. of : 
St. Lawrence ; oldest Brit. ad. in N. America ; 
In E. low, in W. rugged mtns., many Ls. ; 
coniferous forest; fishing, cod, salmon, halibut, 
lobster, seal ; lumber, wood-pulp, paper ; iron. 

( deposits ; agr. and mining are being extensively 
developed ; climate is severe ; cap. St. John’s ; 
a, 42,734 sq.m. ; p. {1951) 381,418. 

Newhaven, s vt„ urb, dist,, E. Sussex, Eng. ; on 

■ S. cst. at month of R. Ouse, 9 in. E. of Brighton ; 
the passenger port for Dieppe ; p. (1651) 7.75,5, 

Newington, dist., London, Eng.; S. of Southwark. 
Newlyn, picturesque vil,, Cornwall, Eng. ; on 
Mount’s Bay, 1 in. \V. of Penzance ; fishing ; 
p. 3,902. 

Newmarket, f.„ rural dist,, Cambs, Eng. ; at foot 
of 13, Anglian Heights, 11 m. N.E. of Cambridge ; 
horse-racing centre; famous Heath; p, 
(rural dist, 1651) 20,219. 

Newmarket, t„ S.E. Out., Canada; leather mnfs. ; 
p. 4,026, 

Newmilns and Greenhoim, burgh, Ayr, Scot. ; 
on R. Irvine, 12 m. E. of Kilmarnock;' muslin 
and iaeo curtain manufacture ; p. (1651) 4,048, 
Newport, t,, mun. bor,, cap. of I,, T. of Wight, Eng. ; 
on It. Medina, in gap through central Chalk 
ridge ; mkt, ; brewing and other light industries ; 
p. (1951) 20,428. 

Newport, t„ m. bor., Monmouth, Eng, ; on R. TJsk, 

5 m. from its mouth ; shipbuilding, engineering-, 
chemicals ; exports coal, iron ; p. (1651) 105,285. 
Newport, Mkt, t., urb. dist., Salop, Eng'. ; 8 m. N.B. 

of Wellington ; p. (1951) '3,744. ' ■ ■ 

Newport, harm, Fife, Scot. ; oh 8. side, of Firth of 
'Fay, opp. Dundee ; p. (1651) 3,273. 

Newport, a,, Kentucky, U.S.A. ; on Ohio R. ;. a 
residti. sub, of Cincinnati, with Impt, local 
industries; p. (1050) 31,044. 

Newport, e„ Rhode I.f U.SiA. ; on Narragansetfe 
Bay ; fashionable seaside resort ; permanent 
p. (1950) 57,56' i. 

Newport News, c„ apt., Virginia, U.S.A. ; at 
entrance to Chesapeake Bay ; shipbuilding, 
various mufe., large tr. ; p. (1950) 42,358.- 
Newport Pagnell, mki. {., urb, (list,, Buckfe, Eng, ; 
oh It. Ouse, 11 in.- S.W. of Bedford; p, (1951) 
4,368. 

Newquay, t, urb, dist,, Cornwall, Eng.; on.N. 

Cornish cst.; seaside resort ; p. (1951) 9,928, 
Newry, urb. dist, Down, NT Ireland ; • at' head 

■ of Carhngford Lough ; machinery, rope, 
brewing, granite; p, (1851) 18.284. 

Newton, c., Kansas, U.S.A. ; site, worsted;- p. 
(1950) 11,590. 

Newton, c., Mass,, U.S.A.; on R, Charles; lunfs, ; 

p. (1.950) 81,984, ' ' - • •. 

Newton Abbot, raid, t ., mb. disk, Devon, Eng,; 
at head of 'feign estuary ; rly. "■ Junction ; 

■ pottery; p. (1051) 16,393, . i ' 

Newton-ie- Willows, W urb. dist., Lancs, Eng,; 

iron foundries, coal, paper, glass- jj.. (1051). 
21,882. ■ 

Newtou-Stewart, burgh, Wigtown, -. Scot. ; . to E, 
Cree, 5 m, N. of Wigtown ; p, -(1951) 2,000, M 

Newtown, c,, N.S.W., Australia; S, sub; Sydney; 

iroiiWkS ;p 1947 5,2.93 

Newtown and Lianllwchaiarn, 'mkt. t, mb. disk, 
Montgomery, Wales ; on R; Severn, S-m.-S.W. 
of Montgomery ; p. (1951) 5,427. f 
Newtownards, spk, mM, 'imhtsQ, -L, - mun. Mr,, 
Down, IT, Ireland ; 1 m. E. of Belfast, ; muslin, 
linen ; p. (19611 12J3T, - - : 



Nils:.", (Neutra), It., Czechoslovakia; trib. of It. 
Waag; length 100 m. 

Nitta, 1 ., Czechoslovakia ; on li. Nitra ; p. (1917) 
22.589. 

Niue or Savage I„ Pac. Go. ; one of Cool: In., hut 
under separate administration; belongs to 
New Zealand; oh. pt. Atoll; products; 
bananas, copra, etc. ; a. 100 sq. in. ; p. 4,318. 
Nivelles, ;f., Brabant. . Belgium ; rip. workshops, 
paper; p. (1947) 11 M3. 

Nivernais, old prov., Prance, now forming. Nifevre 
prov. and part of Cher. 

Nizampatam, t., apt., Madras, India ; formerly 
• {ailed Pettipollee after the neighbouring village 
of Pedapalla ; the first, trading establishment 
made by the British in the Madras presidency 
in 1611. 

Nizheudiusk, k. W. Irkutsk, U.S.S.R, ; new mnfg. 
t.; p. 1 0,342. 

Nizhni Tagil, t, U.S.S.R.; in the Ural Range; 

thriving rnftg. ; p. (19:19) 159.864. 

Njole, /..Middle Congo ten 1 ., Fr. Equatorial Africa, ; 
on R. Ogowe. 

No, L„ Uahr-el-Ghazal prov., Anglo-Egyptiau 
Sudan. N.E. Africa ; vast swamp area 350 m. 
S,\V. of Khartoum receiving i!s. Bahr-el-Jebel 
and Bahr-el-Ghazal ( to form ; White Nile);:; flow 
of water blocked by papyrus reed and floating 
ing weed (sudd) ; gr. toss of water by ovapora- 
■ lion.' 

Noakhali, (list., and i„ Chittagong div., Pakistan ; 
p. (of t.) 13,0(53. 

Nobi Plain, S. Honshu, Japan ; located at head of 
Ise Bay; composed of: (1) low, badly drained 
’ ■ alluvial plain ok W; under intensive rice cultiva- 
tion, (2) higher, drier terraces on E. under 
•V mulberry, vegetables, pine- woods; very dense •, 
urban and rural population ; ch. textile and 
. pottery mftg. a. in Japan ; inc. cities Nagoya, 
Gifu, Yokkaielii; a. 720 so. in. 

Noblesville, Ind., U.S.A. ; agr., horse breeding ; 
p. (1950) 6,607. 

Nooera Inferiors, t, Italy ; nr. Naples ; • the ancient 
Nueeria Alfaterna ; p. 30,060. 

Nogent-suTr Marne, t, Seine, France; 9,B. sub. 

. Paris ; -chemicals, knives ; p. (1946)21,055. 
Noginsk, t, ET.S.S.It. ; nr. Moscow ; p. (1939) 
81.024. 

Nola, t., Italy; at, foot of Vesuvius, IS m, N.E. of 
Naples ; was an ancient e, of Campania, noted 
for its vases ; p. 20,233. 

Nombre-ffe-Dias, f., Mexico : commercial centre. 
Nome, cst. t., Alaska, U.S.A.; gold; p. (1950) 
1,832. 

Noordoostelijke Polder, land reclaimed from 
Zuider Zee, Netherlands, 1942, not. yet included 
in any prov. ; a. Iso sq. m. ; p. 2,360. 

Noranda, t., Quebec, Canada; 12 m. N.E, of 
Itouyn ; goldmines.. 

Norcia, L, Italy ; old walla, oath, ; famous for 
pork and terra-cotta. 

Nord, N. dtp., France ; on Belgian frontier and N, 
Sea; flourishing agr.. mining, iron and coal, 
textile and chemical lonfes; cap. Idile; a, 
2,229 sq. m.; p. (1946) 1,917,432. 

Norden, L, Hanover, Germany ; gin distilling, 
yeast factory ; p. 12,300. 

Norderney, I., Frisian Is., Germany; popular 
seaside resort ; p. 4,038. 

Nordhauscn, t„ Saxony, Germany ; in Harz M'tns. ; 
beer, spirits ; p. 42,300. 

Nordkapp or N. Cape, most A", point. Europe ; on 
MagerO I., Norway. 

Nordkyn, most N. point- with North Cape, of the 
European mainland, Norway, opposite N. Cape. 
Nordland, co., Norway; a. 14,728 sq. m. : p. 
(i946) 214,684. 

Nordlingen, t„ Bavaria, Germany; carpet fac- 
tories ; p. 3.800. 

Nord-Trondelag, co., Norway; a. 8,059 sq, in.; 
p. (1946) 104,626. 

Nore, The, sandbank, lightship, Thames estuary, 
Eng. 

Nore If., Ireland; trib. of R. Barrow; length 
70 m. 

Norfolk, eo., E. Eng,; noted for shallow lake 
expanses known as the Broads, popular yacht- 
ing region; farming, com, potatoes, cattle, 
fisheries (Yarmouth), brewing, boots, mustard, 
farm machinery ; cap. Norwich ; a. 2,055 sq. m. 
p. (195J) 346,550. 

Norfolk, c., Nebraska, U.S.A.; on Elkhorn 71 , : 
in farming country ; p. (19S0) 11,336. 
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Norfolk, c... Virginia. U.S.A.; inipt. naval stn. ; 
spt. ; general mnfs., coffee-roasting; battle 
between the Monitor and Merrimae fought off 
N. 3862; P. (1050) 213.513. 

Norfolk I., fertile Australian -!,, (Pna. Oc,; S00 ml 
E. of N.S.W., Australia ; a. 15 sq.m. ; formerly 
a penal settlement ; discovered by Captain Cook, 

. Oct. 10. 1774; pine trees; . expSi citrus fruits. ; 

Noric Alps, mountainous region, Styria, S. Austria, 

Normal, f„ 111., U.S.A.; mkt. gardening, fruit. 
Plants; uaiv. ; p. (1950) 0,772. 

Norman, 1, Okla,, U.S.A. ; oil-field; ^cotton pro- 
cessing; agr.; unir. of Okla. ; p. (1950) 
27,00(1. 

Norman Wells, N.W. Terr., Canada: at con- 
fluence of if . Mackenzie and ( J. Bear It.. 70 in. TV. 
of ( i. Bear L. ; centre of rich oii-iield. 

Normandy, old French prow., .on English Channel ; 
mainly agr. ; now divided Into dens. Manche, 
Calvados, Eure, Seine-Infdrieure, and part of 
Orne : Rouen was cap. ; the Roman Gugdunsn- 
si.s; later a powerful Dukedom; conquered 
England, llif.6. 

Normanton, t, vrb. dist., IV. R. Yorks, Eng.; on 
R. Cakler 2 in. E. of Wakefield ; coal-mining, 
riy. wks. ; p. (1901) 19,087. 

Norrbotton, co.. N. Sweden ; a. 40,751 aq. m . ; 
cap. Pitea; p. (1948) 232.006. 

Norris Dam, Tenn.. U.S.A. ; across R. Clinch at 
confluence with R. Twin., N.W. of Knox- 
ville ; Igst, dam Tenn. Yalley Authority (TVA) ; 
built for flood control and generation of hydro- 
electricity. 

Norristown, bor., Penns., U.S.A. ; textiles, hosier)', 
carpets ; p. (1950) 38,126. 

Norrkdping, i., Sweden; N.E, of LlnkOping : 
textiles, sugar, paper; p. (1948) 80,655. 

Norte <le Santander, dev., Colombia, S. America; 
a. 8,205 aq. m. ; cap. Cucuta ; l>. (39-17) 409,720. 

North Adams, c., (Mass., U.S.A. ; on It. Hoosao : 
textiles, boots, and shoes ; p. (1950) 21,567. 

North America, continent, comprising Canada, 
TI.S.A., Mexico, Central America ; cat. much 
indented; on W. high chain of mtns,, lower 
range in E„ and central plain. Climate varies 
considerably owing to wide range of latitude and 
altitude ; in N. Arctic, centre extremes of heat 
and cold, abundant rainfall on E. cst. and N. of 

■ W. cst., 9, of TV. cat. Mediterranean, Mexico, 
sub-tropical and tropical. Vegetation diverse, 
varying with altitude, latitude and climate: 
coniferous forests in N. ; originally deciduous 
forests from E. cst. to approx, ItHF W„ then 
grassland to mtn. vegetal ion of W. range; 
semi-desert in S.W. ; tropical forests Central 
America. Prairies Once home of bison. Agr. : 
temperate and tropical products, cereals, cotton , 
tobacco, sugar-beet, potatoes, eta. ; lumbering ; 
rich in minerals, coal, petroleum, iron, mangan- 
ese, etc. General industries, commerce, ship- 
building. Formerly inhabited by Ked Indians ; 
now mainly occupied by White races, with 
many negroes in 9.; a. 8,700,000 sq. m. ; p. 
185,000,000 (estimated). 

North Atlantic Drift, drift of surface waters of 
Atlantic Ocean N.E. from Gulf Stream towards 
Europe ; relatively warm ; ‘ supplies prevail- 
ing south westerly winds with warmth and 
moisture to modify climate of Brit. Isles and 
countries on N.W. margin of European Con- 
tinent. Sec Gen. Inf. 

North Attleboro, i„ Maas., U.S.A. ; 1 Jewellery 
mnfs. ; p. (1950) 12,148. 

North Bay, c., Ontario, Canada ; p. (1941) 15,599. 

North Bewick, bvrgh, E. T.othian, Scot. ; on 9. 
side of Firth of Forth, 20 in. E, of Edinburgh ; 
seaside resort; 'Famous golf course; y. (1651) 
4,001. 

North Brabant, prow., Netherlands; cap. s'Herto- 

• genbosoh ; a. 1,920 sq. m. ; p. (1947) 1,192,640. 

North Braddock, Bonus., U.S.A. : P. (1956) 
14,724. 

North Brookfield, i„ Mass.. TJ.S.A ; rubber and 
asbestos mnfs. ; p. (1950) 2,590. 

North Cape, see Nordkapp. 

North Cape, most north&lv point, NJ„ New 


North Carolina, S. Atlantic at,, U.S.A.., E. of 
Tennessee and S. of Virginia; agr., maize. 


cotton-growing and mftg., tobacco 
tnftg., cap. Raleigh; ch. port, 1 
a. 52,712 sq. m. ; p. (1950) 4,06 
one-third coloured. 


tobacco culture and 
i. port, Wilmington.; 
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North Channel, Bril. Isles : gives access from Ail. 

; Oc. to Irish Sea between ■S.W. Scotland (Gallo- 
way) and N/E. Ireland (Antrim) ; length 60 m. a 
. narrowest width 15 m. 

North Chicago, t„ 111., U.S.A. a on I.-. Michigan; 
chemicals, metallurgy, electr. goods; p. (1950) 
8,623. 

North -Dakota^ NdY. $Li, tLS.A. ; mainly rolling 
prairie; agr,, wheat, maize, oats, barley, flax, 
cattle, horses, sheep; coal; a, 70,005 sq. m. ; 
p. (1950) 619,036. 

North -Downs, range of low chalk hills, across S. 
Eng., forming cliffs at Dover; gr„ alt. abt. 
801) ft. 

North Eastern New Guinea, part of .New Guinea 
••tinder Australian administration as Trusteeship 
terr. under United Nations; a. 09,700 sq. in.. 
North East Passage, along N. cat. Europe and 
Asia ..between Atlantic and -Pacific. See Gen. 
.■.■■■■. Infi ■■■■ 

North Holland, prm>„ Netherlands ; on Zuider Zee ; 

; a, l.ofvi sq. in.; cap, Haarlem; p, (1948) 
1,798. Ufii! . 

North I ittle Rock, (., Arkansas. C.3.A. ; p. 0950) 
44,097. 

North Osetin, A.R.S.K., U.R.S.R. ; a. 8,100 sq. m. ; 

cereals, livestock, petroleum. 

North Platte, c„ Nebraska, U.9.A., on N. .Platte 
It., triti. of tJia Nebraska It.; p. (19591 15,433. 
North Providence, sec Nassau. 

North Rhine-Westphalia, Land, Germany; a. 

13,153 sq. rn.; p. (1946) 11,197.092. 

North Riding, Yorkshire, see Yorkshire, North 
Riding, 

North Sea, arm of the Atlantic, T3, of Gr. Brit.. 
W. of Norway, Sweden, and N, Gemiany, and 
N, of Holland, Belgium, and Prance ; length 
000 m., width 400 m, ; good fisheries. 

North Sea Canal, ship canal, N. Holland, Nether- 
• lands; connects Amsterdam to N. Sea at 
Ijmuiden ; depth 46 ft,, length 16 m. 

North Shields, mid. t, Northumberland, Eng,; 
Tyne port and part of the borough Tynemouth : 
marine engines, chain cables, anchors, rope. 
North Sydney, sj)f„ U. Breton I., Nova Scotia: 

Canada ; docks, coal : p. (1941) 8,830, 

North Tonawanda, c,„ N.Y., Cr.S.A. ; on Niagara 
JR.; mnfs. ; p. (1950) 24,731. 

North "Walsham, mkt. t.. nrb. dint., Norfolk, Bng. ; 

13 ill. N.E. Of Norwich ; p. (1951) 4,733. 
North-West Frontier Province, Pakistan ; consists 
of dist. of Hazara, Peshawar. Ivohat, Bmmu, 
Dera Tsmail Khan, and Mardan : a. 13,815 aq. 
m , p ie-td 10>J) 1.22') m> , 

North-West Frontier Tribal Area, Pakistan ; com- 
prises Malnkland, Cliitral, Khyber, Kurram, N. 
and S. Wazlristan, Amb, Phulern; total a. 
27.243 sq. m. ; P. (estd. 3951) 2,400.000. 
North-West Passage, between AUu.nl to and 
Pacific along Arctic cat, of Canada. See Gen. 
Inf. 

North-West Territories, Canada ; the N.W. region 
of Canada between the Yukon on the W., 
Hudson Bay on the E„ and B.C., Alberta, 
Saskatchewan, and- Manitoba on the S. ; 
divided into three districts, viz,, Franklin, 
Mackenzie, and Keewatiu ; gold- and silver- 
mining, radium, uranium, petroleum, furs, 
fisheries: a, J .204,903 sq. m, ; p. (1961) 10,004. 
North Woolwich, t„ Essex, Eng. ; on It. Thames ; 
mftg. 

North York. Moors, limestone plateau, N.R., 
Yorkshire ; lies S. of estuary of B. Tees ; drained 
N. to B. Tees, S. to Ii. Derwent and to North 
Sea by ft. Esk; heather moorland; some 
pastoral farming on lower slopes; impt, iron- 
ore quarrying along N, edge In Cleveland dist. ; 
alt, varies from 3,000 to 1,500 ft. 

Northallerton, t. nrb. dist, N.R. Yorks, Eng.; 
in broad gap between Cleveland Hills and 
Pehrdnes ; dairy farming and agr. dist. ; p, 
(1951) 0M7. 

Northain, w. Australia; on B. Avon. 63 in. 

fromPerth; Australia; p. (1947) 4,658. 
Northampton, S. Midland co„ Eng, ; 'chiefly -agr, ; 
iron, mining and mftg,; boots, shoes, lace, 
paper, smelting ; co, t, Northampton ; a. 998 
s«. m. ; P. (1951) 339,030. 

Northampton, (., co. bar,, Northampton, Eng, ; on 
R. Nen; metropolis of British boot making 
industry ; p. (1951) 104,423. 

Northampton, c,. Mass., U.S.A.; textiles, paper: 
univ. ; p. (1900) 29,063. - 
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Northampton, t„ Perms., U.S.A.; foment; beer; 

clothes; quarrying; p. (3950! 9.332. . • 

Northbridge, industl. t„ Mass., U.S.A.; p. (I960) 
10,470. 

Northcote, i., Victoria, Australia; N. sub Mel- 
bourne; mnfs.; p..(1947) 42,713. 

Northeim, i whist L t. Lower Saxony. Germany; on 

R. Huhme; p. 12,000. 

Northern Bukovina, formerly part of Romania, 
ceded to U.S.S.R. 1940 and now forms part of 
rkranian S.S.R. 

Northern Ireland, consists of the administrative 
cos, of Antrim, Armagh, Down, -.'Fermanagh; 
■■■■■Londonderry; and Tyrone, and administrative 
■ .boroughs of Belfast and Londonderry; Has its 
own parliament and executive Government 
under a Governor : appointed by the Crown. 
Returns 12 members to British House of Com- 
mons ; agr., oats, potatoes, etc.. Has, fruit, hay, 
chalk, granite, etc., linen, shipbuilding ; mew 
industries being established; cap. Belfast ; 
a. 5,238 sq. in.; p. (1951) 1.370.709. 

Northern Rhodesia, Brit, protectorate. Central 
Africa; tropical climate, moderate rains; 
savannah vegetation ; maize, tobacco, wheat, 
coffee, zinc nonpar, vanadium, gold, ivory ; cap. 
Lusaka ; a. 287,640 sq. m. ; P. (1947) 1,645,000. 
Northern Territories, protectorate. Gold Coast, Brit. 
IV. Africa; lies N. of latitude 8° N. ; cli. i. 
Tamale; a. 30,488 sq. m. ; p. (1948) 1,077,138, 
Northern Territories, Gold Coast, \V. Africa. 
Northern Territory, a large tract of land N. of 

S. Australia; mainly stock-raising and gold- 
mining; a. 523.320 sq. m. ; ch. t, Darwin; 
p. (1947) 23,100, ins, 12,232 aborigines. 

Northfiold, c„ S. Minn., U.S.A.; agr, dairying; p. 
(1650 ) 7,487. 

Northfieet. t„ urb. dist, Kent,, Em?. ; on S. bank 
of R. Thames, adjoining Gravesend; ship- 
building; p. (1951) 18,803. 

Northumberland, A’, maritime co., Eng. ; on border 
of. Scot.. : pastoral, mining, coal and lead,. mftg, ; 
chemicals, glass, engineering, and shipbuilding 
on Tyneside; cap. Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; a. 
2,019 SO. m. ; p. (1061) 798.175. 
Northumberland Straits, seiiarai.es Prince Edward 
I. from Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 
Northwich, mkt. t„ mb. dist., Cheshire, Eng, ; on 
R. Weaver, 10 in. S.E. of Runcorn; chemicals, 
salt-mine dist. ; p. (1951) 17,489. 

Norton, ?., S.W. Va., U.S.A. ; coal, mnfg, : p. 
(3950) 4.315. 

Norton, t„ mb. dist,, E.R. Yorks., Eng.; on B. 

Derwent opposite Malton; n. (1951) 4,814, 
Norton Sound, inlet, W. cst, Alaska, Behring Sea; 
200 m. tong. 

Norwalk, t., Conn. U.S.A, ; on Long I. Sound : 
good harbour, oysters, iron foundries, clothing; 
P. (1950) 49,460. 

Norwalk, bnr., Ohio, U.S.A. ; mftg. centre of 
farming dist. ; p. (1950) 9,775, 

Norway, kingdom, N. Europe ; fjord coast., moun- 
tainous : cool, wet summer, severe winter, 
heavy snowfall; barley, forest products, 
aluminium, pyrites; fisheries; greatly de- 
veloped hydro-electric power; cap. Oslo; a. 
124,556 so. m, ; p. (1046) 3,123,838. 

Norwegian Antarctic Continent Dependency, the 
part of the Antarctic between 20® W. and 45* 
E, under Norwegian sovereignty. 

Norwich, c., co. bar., co. t. Norfolk, Eng.; on R. 

■ Vensum just above confluence with R. Yare; 
cath., old cao. ; farm implements, mustard, 
'Starch, boots, shoes, wool; p. (1951) 121,226. 
Norwich, e„ Conn., U.S.A. ; firearms, cutlery and 
machinery, textiles ; p, (1950) 23,429. 

Norwich, f., N.Y., U.S.A. ; chemicals, dairying, 
agr., farm tools ; p. (1950) 8.816. 

Norwood, S., sub. div., Lambeth, Surrey, Eng.; 
mainly resirttl. 

Norwood, Ohio, U.S.A. ; sub., Cincinnati; p. 
(1950) 35,001, 

Norwood, Mass., U.S.A. ; p. (1950) 16,636. 

Nossi BA Is., Indian Oc. ; off W. cst,. of Mada- 
gascar; a. 130 sq, m . ; part of Fr. col. of 
Madagascar ; rice, coffee, tobacco. 

Notec (Netze), R„ Poland; trib. of R. Warta; 
length 140 m. 

Note, c., Sicily; TV. of Syracuse; cath. ; wine, 
olive oil, mnfs. : p. 82,875, 

Notodden, f„ S, Norway; hydro-electric power; 

iron smelting ; nitrates; p. 6,192. 

Notre Dame Bay, N. cst., Newfoundland, Canada. 



Nottingham, midland no., Eng, : wheat, oats, bar- 
ley, cattle, coal; co. t. Nottingham; a, 844 
bo. m. ; p. (1951) 841,083. 

Nottingham, c„ co. bar,, co. Nottingham, Eng. ; 
on It, Trent, at S.E. end of Pennines; centre of 
English iace industry ; univ„ ii.C. cath., line 
buildings, cas„ museum, gr. mkt. square; 
hosiery, woollens, iron foundries, brewing; 
aluminium milt's. ; p. (1951 ) 306,008. 

Noumea or Port <le Prance, cap.. New Caledonia; 

v.. mm Ionian 

Nouzonvilla, Ardennes, France ; iron foundries ; 
p. (1946) 6,818. 

Nova Lima, t„ Minas Gerais st„ Brazil ; in Berra 
do Espinhaco, 10 in. S. of Beta Horizonte ; 
adjacent to impt, gold-mines of Morro Velha; 
p. (1940) 10,000. 

Nova Lisboa (Huambo), t., Angola, Africa; E. of 
Benguela ; the future capital ; p. 16,388. 

Novara, Alpine prov., N. Italy; a. 2,548 sq. m. ; 
p ,390,400. 

Novara, nifty, t, nr. Milan ; p. (1048) 06,077. 

Nova Scotia, maritime i mm., Canada; mainly 
fertile uplands and rich valleys, but with mtiis. 
along the est. ur. Bay of Funds’ ; agr., fruit, 
livestock, dairying, much mineral wealth, coal 
(awl gypsum, and very valuable fisheries.} cap. 
Halifax ; a. 21,068 so. m,; p. (1951) 642,084. 

Nova Zembla (Novaya Zcinlya), large Is., Arctic 
Ocean, U.S.S.R. ; furs, walrus, whale, seal 
fisheries. (A ,A : A : b 

Nove Zamky, t., Slovakia, Czechoslovakia; mkt. 
and Ttiiuir. ; p. 22.141. 

Novgorod, i., li.S.F.S.K., IJ.S.S.It. ; sawmills, 
boots and shoes, bricks ; p. 28,000. 

Novi iisure, t„ Alessandria, Italy; ar. Genoa; 
noted for silk mftg. ; p. 21,278. 

Novi Pazova, t„ Serbia, Jugoslavia; on It. 
Itaskha : p.' 12.100. 

Novi Sad (Neusatz), /..Jugoslavia; on It. Danube; 
opposite Pufcrovaradin ; formerly royal free city, 
almost destroyed by Austrians 1849 ; tr. in 
fruit, wine, vegetables, corn ; p. (1947) 63,983. 

Novocherkask, (., Ukraine S.S.K., U.S.S.R. : 20 m. 
N.E. of Rostov; fee. railway engineering 
works ; p. (1939) 81,280. ' 

Novograd Volynski, /.. Ukraine, U.S.S.R.: on It. 
Sluch; iron, and soap wks., busy fairs. 

Novogrudok, t. White Russia, U.S.S.R. ; agr. 
mkt., leather mnfs. ; p. 11,333. 

Novorossiisk, apt., Caucasia, U.S.S.R.; on N.E. 
est. of Black Sea ; gr. grain, petroleum, tobacco 
exports; p (1939) 05,280. 

Novosibirsk, t, U.S.S.R.; on It. Ob; cl), t. 
Siberian area ; grain flour, machinery ; p. (1939) 
405,080. 

Novouzansk, /., S.E. Saratov Res,, U.S.S.R. ; fairs 
attended by Kirghiz Rteppe tribes; p. 10,009. 

Novozybkov, t., U.S.S.R.; 35. of Gomel; tallow, 
hemp, preserved meat. 

Nov? Jicin (Neutitschein), t„. Moravia, Czecho- 
slovakia: farm machinery and engineering ; 
p .10,667. 

Nowa Sol (Neusalz), t„ Lower Silesia, Poland; on 
ft. Oder ; p. 13,474. 

Nowata, (.. N.E. Okie.. U.S.A. ; agr., natural gas, 
Oil-Held gear ; P. (1950) 3,965. 

Nowawes, c., Brandcaberg, Germany ; textiles, 
eugh iering, chemicals : p. 26,073, • 

Nowra, (., N.K.W.. Australia ; on. E. est. at mouth 
■ of Shoalhaven It. ; collecting centre for agri- 
cultural and pastoral products of coastal plain; 
at S. terminus of riy.. along E. cat, of Australia. 

Nowy Suez, industl. /., Krakow, 8. Poland; on 
ft, Dunajec ; p, 28,000. 

Noya, apt.. Spain; lace and linen industries; p.* 
’ 12,016. 

Noyon, i., Oise, Franca; birthplace of Calvin; 
fine cath. ; p. (1946 ) 6,433. 

Nubia, ancient Ethiopia. 8. of Egypt, Africa; now 
included in Anglo-Egyptiaa Sudan; ch. c. 
Khartoum. 

Nubian . Desert, Angrlo-Esyptian Sudan, N.E. 
Africa; between It. Nile awl Red Sear alt. 

■ 1(200-9,000 ft. ; a/approx. 90,000 so. in. 

Nnblo, vrov,, Chile; bordering on Argentina; 
a. 5,484 so. m. ; cap. Chilian; p. (1940) 231,890. 

Neuces, It., Texas, U.S.A. ; flows to G. of Mexico ; 
length 400 m. 

Neuva Esparto; sb. Venezuela ; cap.La AsuijcWn; 
p. <1947) 69,195. 

Nuevo Laxedo, s., E, Mexico ; agr., cotton, maize; 
cattle rearing , p (194< 8 £72. 
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Nuevo Leon, at., Mexico ; agr. and stock raising: 
sugar; cap. Monterrey; a. 25,134 sq, m. ; p, 
(1940) 541210. 

Nukha, <„ Transcaucasia, Azerbaijan, U.S.S.R,; 
silk industry. 

Nullarbor Plain, S. Australia ; low, level, limestone 
plateau fringing Gr. Australian Bight ; arid ; 
treeless, salt-bush scrub ; crossed by Trans- 
continental ftly, between Naretha (W. Aus- 
tralia) and Ooldea; rip. Is dead straight, dead 
level for over 300 m. 

Nun, eh. mouth of R. Niger, Africa, 

Hun, It., Manchuria, China; trib. of the Sungari ; 
length 500 m. 

Nun, H., on S, front ier of Morocco, N, Africa ; with 
t. thereon; length 130 m. 

Nuneaton, mid. t., rnuri. bur., Warwick, Eng. : On 
It. Anker, 18 m. E, of Birmingham ; ribbon 
mftg., glazed brick, sanitary pipes; p. (1951) 
54,408. 

Nunkiang, prov,, China; a. 23,912 s<i. m.; cap. 
JAingklang-; jv (1947 ) 2, 094,000. 

Niirnberg (Nuremberg), f., aid c., Bavaria, Germany ; 
innfs., wooden toys, clocks, beer, chemicals, 
ivory carving; gr. hop trade; eas. and many . 
historic buildings; trials of Nazi war leaders 
.held here. 1940; p. (1940) 312,398. 

Nutley, t„ New Jersey, U.S.A, ; p, (1950) 86,992. 

Nyasa, L„ Central Africa ; 1,500 ft. above sea- 
level; length. 350 in., breadth 40 m. ; drains 
by R. Shire into R, Zambesi. 

Nyasaland Protectorate, Brit. Central Africa • 
along W. est. L. Nyasa; hot, wet summer 
cooler, dry winter ; vegetation, savannah, sub- 
tropical forest; tobacco, cotton, coffee, ivory; 
cap. Zomba; a, 37,374 am m. ; p. (1947) 
2,305,850. 

Nyborg, L, Denmark ; on Fyn I. ; p. 9,559, 

Nyeri, cap.. Central Prov., Kenya col. and pro- 
tectorate, Africa. 

Nyiregyhhaza, mflg. t, Hungary; wine, farming, 
implements ; p. over 50,000. 

Nykobing, spt., Faister l„ Denmark; electric 
dynamos, machinery; exports butter and. 
bacon; p. 16,097, 

Nykoping, apt., Sweden; at head of inlet, on est. ; 
engineering and shipbuilding, timber trade; 

: p. 17.060. 

Nyland, set. Uusimao. 

Nysa R., see Neisse R. 

Nysfcad (Uusikapunki), apt., Abo-Bjfirnebqrg, 
Finland ; on G. of Bothnia ; p. 3,946. 


Oadhy, urb. dial., I.eics, Eng. ; 3 m. S.E. of Leices- 
ter; hoots and shoes ; p. (1951) 6,206. 

Oahu, l„ Hawaiian Is,, Pac. Oc. ; sugar, pine- 
apples; tourist tr. ; cap. Honolulu ; a. 694 
sfl. m. ; p. (194=0) 358,911. 

Oak Park Village, t„ III., U.S.A. ; now included in 
Chicago: p. (1950) 63,529. 

Oakengates, urb. dial, Salop, Eng. ; 15 m, 
N.W. of Wolverhampton; Iron,’ founding, 
engineering, motor-car and 1 cycle components, 
bricks, tiles, coal ; p. (1951) 11,659, 

Oakham, co. t., urb. (list.. Rutland, Eng.; 8 An. 
S.E. of Melton Mowbray ; rnkt. ; boots, 
hosiery; p. (1951) 3 , 537 . 

Oakland, c„ California, U.S.A. ; on San Francisco 
Bay; uni v.; reaidtl. sub,; motor cars, shim 
building, fruit canning, electric machinery, 
clothing, tanneries, sawmills ; p. £ 1650) 384.575. 

Oanmru, bear,, apt., S.T., New Zealand ; wool, frozen 
meat; p. (1948) 7,610. 

Oaxaca, r.. Pacific cat., Mexico; cereals, rubber, 
coifee, mining ; cap. Oaxaca; a. 36,371 sq. IS. ; 
P. (1940) 1 , 192 , 974 , 

Oaxaca, cap., Oaxaca st,, Mexico; alt, 4,800 
ft.; centre of cochineal trade; table linen 
weaving, wool zarapes; coffee; silver, gold; 
cattle; p. (1940) 31 , 839 . 

Ob, G., U.S.S.R, ; inlet of Arctic Ocean; length 
600 m. 

Ob, If... \V. Siberia, U.S.S.R, ; flows from the Altai 
Mins, to the G. of Ob; length’ (with trib. ft. 

■ Irtish) 2.000 m. 

Oban, apt., burgh. Argyll, Scot. ; on Firth of Lome ; 
summer resort of Highland tourists; terminus 
of riy. from Stirling ; centra for local shipping ; 
woollens, tartans: lb £1951) .6,227. 
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Ober Lahnstein, i„ Germany; at Junction of Ka. 
Rhine and Lahn ; old cas., ancient walls; 
mining. : 

Oberasnmergau, vil„ Upper Bavaria, Germany; 
scene of decennial Passion Play ; wood and 

■ ivory carving;- p. 1,500. 

Gberhaasen, iron' mftg. t., N, Bhino-Westpbalia, 
Germany; nr. Cologne; p. (1946) 174,117. ■ 
Obovstein, i„ Germany; on?,. Nabe; famous for 
cutting precious stones. 

Oborwasel, f., Shineland-Palatinate, Germany; 
on K, Rhine-; once free imperial town, witli 
towered walls anil ruined cas. of Sohonbnis.- 
Obi X., sin. I„ between Halmahera and Serang, 
Indonesia. 

' Obidos, t.. It. pt.i Brasil ; 500 in. up It. Amazon; 
cacao, cotton ; p, SO, 000. 

Oblhiro, (., Hokkaido, Japan ; p. (1947) 38,555. 
Obok, apt.. Ft. Somaliland, N.K. Africa; in the 
Red Sea; coaling stn. ; p. 1,000. 

Obuasi, t.. Gold Ost.. W. Africa; p. 15,833. 
Obwralden, can., Switzerland; a. 100 sq. in. ; p. 

■ (1941) 30,340. - 

Ocaiia, ancient t., Toledo, Spain; on Oeaiia 
Plateau ; cas. ; pottery, wine ; p. 9.953. 

Qoana, t.. Magdalena st,, Colombia ; industl. ; p. 

(1947) 9,937. >• . ■ ■!:. ■' 

Ocean I.. Brit. col.. Gilbert and Ellice Is., Pac. 

Oc. ; rich in high-grade phosphate; p, 824. 
Oceania, name given to the Is. of the Pacific ; 
comprising Australasia, Polynesia, Melanesia, 
and Micronesia; copra, sugar, fruit. Timber; 
Pearl hailing ; gold, minerals, phosphates ; a. 
3,201,000 Hfi, in. ; p. approx. 11,000,000. 

Ochii Hills, Scottish range reaching from the Firth 
of Tay to nr. Stirling; highest peak, Ben 
Claugb. 2,3(53 ft. 

Ockmnigee, It., Georgia, U.S.A. ; trlb. of Alfca- 
malia It. ; length 280 in. 

Oconee, It., Georgia, CT.S.A. ; Joins the Ockmul- 
gee; length 250, m. 

Omunare, t., Bolivar st., Venezuela ; nr. Caracas ; 

P. 2.409. 

Odawara, t„ Japan; nr. Tokyo; gr. tr.; p. 

, 81,838.. 

Qdda, S; Norway ; on Haugesund ; p. 8,115. 

Odemi3, ti Asiatic Turkey ; N.E. of Aydin ; to- 
bacco, cereals, silk, cotton, flax, olives, raisins, 
r flgs; minerals ; p. (1045) 20,088. 

Odendaalsrust, t., O.F.S., S. Africa; gold centre; 

. p. 1,600 (white). : ‘ 

Odenkirchen, L, N. Rhine-Westphalia, Germany; 
cottons, silk. 

Odense, cn., Denmark; now includes all N.W. 

Fyn; a. 099 sd. m.; p. (1945) 231.427. 

Odense, apt... Fyn, Denmark ; ancient c. said to 
have been founded by Odin; birthplace of 
Hans Andersen; tanneries, dairy produce, 
bacon, hides ; irnpt. tr. ; p. (1945) 92,430. 
Odenwald, mins., Hessen, Germany ; wooded; 

highest point Katzenbuckel, 2,057 ft. 

Oder or Odra, R., Central Europe; flowing from 
) Moravia to Baltic through Polish Silesia, 
forming (since 1945) frontier between Poland 
and Germany, flows past Wroclaw (Breslau), 

. Frankfurt and Szczecin (Stettin) ; length 560 m. 
Odessa, spt., Ukraine, U.S.S.R. ; on Black Sea; 
cath., univ. ; gr. grab; export ; ice-bound 
for a few weelcs in winter ; bombarded by 
English and French 1845 ; p. (1989) 604,223. : 
Odra, R., see Oder R. 

Oels, see Olesnica. 

Oalwein, c., rly. centre, Iowa, U.S.A. ; p. (1950) 
7,301. 

Offaly, co. (late King’s co.), prov, Leinster, Tre- 
■: land; much marshy land (inc. Bog of Alien) 
barren uplands (Slieve Bloom and other mttss.) ; 
eh. t. TuUarnore ; a. 772 sq. in. ; p. (1048) 53,044. 
Offenbach, t., He'ssen, Germany ; on E. Maine ; 
machinery, chemicals, perfumery, leather 
goods, printing; p. 81.339. 

Offenburg, <„ Baden, Germany; on It, Kinzig; 
textiles, cement, farm machinery, tobacco; 
p. 17,976. 

Ogbomosho, t., Nigeria ; p. (1940) 34,500. 

Ogden, c„ Utah, tJ.S.A,; nr. the Great Salt L, ; 
rly. centre; beet sugar, meat packing, flour 
milling ; p. (1950 } 57,112. 

: Ogdensburg, c., jut:, N.Y., TJ.S.A. ; on St,. 
Lawrence R„ opp. Prescott; gd. tr. ; p. 
(1950.) 16,166. 

Ogeechee, R„ Georgia, TJ.S.A. ; flows to Atlantic, 
8. of Savannah; length 200 m. 


Oglio, . it., Italy ; traverses L. laeo ; flows to the 
Per; length 135 m. 

Ogmore and Qarw, t., urb. did-., Glamorgan, 
Wales ; in narrow valley. 6 m. N, of Bridgend ; 
industl. ; p. (1951) 22,638. 

Ogowe, It.. Ft. Equatorial Africa ; length 750 m. 
Ohau, L„ Mt. Cook dist., S.I., New Zealand; fed 
■ by glaciers ; 12 in. by 2J m. 

O’rliggins, prow., Chile; a. 2,745 sq. in. ; p* (1940) 
201 , 593 . ; . ' ■ i ' ' ■ A ‘ : 

Ohio, 11., U.S.A.; trib, of Mississippi E.; formed 
in Penns., by the junction of the Monongaheia 
and (Allegheny its. at Pittsburgh, i hence navig- 
able for 075 in. to Cairo in Kentucky. 1,200 m. 
from the mouth of the Mississippi K. 

Ohio, St., U.S.A. ; drained by Ohio It. and Mbs. ;■ 
gr. agr. and industl. region ; maize, wheat, oats, 
cattle, coal, petroleum, gas, iron and steel wks., 
locomotives, boots and shoes, clothing, timber ; 
cap. Columbus ; largest cs. Cleveland ami 
Cincinnati; a. 41,122 sq. ill.; p. (1050) 
7,946,627. 

Qhlau, see Olawa, 

Qhre (Egor), It., Bohemia, Czechoslovakia ; rises 
in Fichtelgebirge, flows N.B, into Labe (Elbe) 
at LitomSrice ; flows through several sni. 
lignite flelds, spas of Karlovy Vary (Karlsbad) ; 
length 140 m. 

Ohrid, i“., 8. Jugoslavia; nr. Albanian border; p. 
11,419. 

Oieh, Loch, L., Great Glen, Inverness, Scot. ; 
fj in long. 1 in. wide. 

Oil City, Penns.. U.S.A. ; on Allegheny It, ; oil,, 
machinery; p. (1950) 10,581. 

Cirot Tara, f„ Altai, U.S.S.it. ; dairy prods., furs ; 
P .10,000. 

Oise, dev., N. France; traversed by H. Oise; 
forests, cereals, fruits, iron, textiles; cap. 
Beauvais; a. 2,272 sq. m. ; p. (1946) 390.724. 
Oise, It., trib. of 15. Seine, France ; canalised, 
navigable to Chauny ; length 186 m. 

Oita, apt., Japan; exports coal ; cattle : p. (1947! 
74,138. 

Ojo3 del Salado, mtn., N.W. Argentina; alt. 
22.572 ft. 

Oka, It., IT.S.S.It. ; trib. of It. Volga at Gorki; 
length 921) m. 

Oka, It,, Siberia, U.S.S.B. ; trib. of E. Angora; 

length 500 m, 

Okanagan, B, and L,, Brit. Columbia, Canada ; 

- fruit-growing dist. 

Okasaki, t., Honshu. Japan; nr. G. of Ovari; 

industl. ■ OOio-lO : 

Okayama, 1 t„ Honshu, Japan ; exports, paper, 
minerals, firebricks; shipbldg. ; rly. centre; 
cattle rearing: p. (1947) 107,890. 

Okshampton, mlct. t„ mun. bor., Devon, Eng.; 
on N. flank of Dartmoor; flour, cabinet- 
making; p. (1951) 3,897, 

Oltha, spt., E. cat. Sakhalin I., U.8.S.E. ; exports 
petroleum; p. 17,000. ■ v 
Okhotsk, spt., U.S.S.lt. ; minerals ; p, . 

Okhotsk, Saa of, N.E. Asia; 1,000 m. by 500 m. ; 

, enclosed by the Siberian mainland, Kamchatka, 
the Kurils and Sakhalin I. 

Okhotsk. Current, see Bering Current. 

Oki Is., oil esc. of Honshu, Japan ; a. 135 sou in. 
Oklahoma, at., U.S.A. ; including the Indian Terr, 
in 1890; prairie, plains, and mtns. ; cereals, 
fruits, cotton, stock-raising, : petroleum, gas, 
zinc, coal; ch. industry petroleum' refining; 
a. OS. 910 sq. in. ; p. (i960) 2,233,351. 

Oklahoma, e„ Oklahoma, U.S.A.; univ,; cotton 
goods, flour, machinery, iron and steel, oily, 
electr. equipment, pottery; rly. centre; p. 
(1950 ) 243,504. 

Okmulgee, t.. Oklahoma, U.S.A. ; p. (1900) 18,317. 
Gland, I., Baltic Sea; off-E. cst. Sweden; separ- 
ated front mainland by Kalmar Sound ; a., 538 
sq. in. ; eh. t. Bornholm, a seaside resort. 
Olvarria, t., E. Argentina ; 200 m, S.W. Buenos 
Aires ; rly, centre ; p. 24,326. 

Olawa (Ohlau), t., Ixrtver Silesia, Poland; on It; 
Oder; mftg.; V- 6,000. 

Old Castile, historical div.. Spain ; now divided into 
Santander, ovia, Logrono, Avila, 

Valladolid. Palancia, and Burgos provg. 

Old Deer, par., Aberdeen. Scot.; disfciliiug, brew- 
ing, woollens ; p .3,880. 

Old Flstton, urb. did,, Hunts. Eng. ; on It. Nen 
opposite Peterborough ; p. (1951 ) 8,955. 

Old Forge, bor.. Penns., U.S.A. ; anthracite coat ; 
p. (1950) 9,749. 


Old Kilpatrick, see Kilpatrick, Old. ' ■ 

Old Meidrum, burgh, Aberdeen, Scot. ; 4 m. N.E. 

uf Inverurie; x>. (1951) ljul. 

Oldbury, mm, bor., Worcs., Eng,; nr. •Birming- 
ham-; industi, ; p. (1051)55,595. 

OMenburg, Lower Saxony, Germany: fornier 
.... Grand -duchy; a. 2,482 sq. mf; farming, cattle, 
horses, bricks, brewing; cap. O. 

Oldenburg, t. Lower Saxony, Germany; on E, 
Hunts; impt. horse fair, musical instruments, 
leather; grand-ducal palace : p. (1940) 75,8(19. 
Oldham, mft'j. t., co. bor., Lancs, Eng, ; on E. 
Murilock. 4 in. N.E. of Manchester ; coal, 
machinery, cotton, textiles, rayon ; p. (1951) 
12 , 212 . 

Glean,. t., N.Y., U.S.A. ; on Allegheny R. ; oil 
region; p. (1950) 22,884: 

Oienok, R., Siberia, U.B.S5.R. flows W. of the 
Leila, into Laptev Sea, Arctic Ocean; length 
sou in. 

. OlSron, lied’, 1.. Bay of Biscay lies Off estuary of 
it. Ohar-.uite, Aquitaine, France; vine, oysters, 
salt; length IS m„ maximum width 7 m. 
Oiesnlca (Ois), t. Lower Silesia, Poland : p 18,000. 
Olga, apt, Siberia, U.S.S.R. ; on lost, of Japan Sea ; 
iron ore ; p. 1,000, 

OKi-io, Faro, Portugal ; fisheries: p. 135627. 
Olifant, 11., Transvaal, S. Africa trib, of Limpopo. 
Olinda, e., Pernambuco st., Brazil; indust!.; p. 
(1947) 31,915. 

: Oliva, f., Valencia, Spain; nr, Alicante; wine 
diet., ducal palace ; p. 18,407, i. 

Olivas, t, Argentina, S. America; nr. Buenos 
Aires; p. 34,875. 

Olivenza, i., Spain ; nr. Portuguese frontier ; 
p. 12,492. 

. Olkhon I., L. Baikal. U.S.S.E, ; manganese, 
Olmutz, see Olomoue. 

Olney. t, ST. Bucks, Eng, ; 11 m. S.E. Northamp- 
ton; boots, shoes, lace ; dairying ; ' p. SMI. 
Olomoue (Olmutz), o., Moravia, Czechoslovakia ; 
formerly one of the ch. fortresses of Austria ; 
cat-h., univ. ; brewing, distilling, milling; p. 
(1947) 58,817. 

Oloron, L, Basses-Pyrenaes, Francs; on Gave 
d'Oloron ; cath. ; p. (1946) 10,587. 

Olsnitz, i., Saxony, Germany ; on Weisse Elster ; 
carpet mnfs. 

Olsztyn (Aiienstein), prev., N,I5. Poland (former E. 
Prussia); cap. Olsztyn; a. 7,546 sq.m.; x>. 
352,000. 

016. it., Romania; joins E, Danube at Nikopol, 
Gltsn, t, Switzerland ; on It. Aare ; rly. june. ; 
motor, cement, machinery wks. ; p. {1941] 
16,287. : ' ■ i 

Oltenita.t., Romania; on B. Danube, nr, Bulgarian ! 

border; o. 10,284. toj 

Olvera. (., Spain ; nr. Cadiz ; on R. fluadalete. j 
Olympia, plain, Peloponnesus, Greece, on B. Ellis 
where the Olympic Games were held. 

Olympia, cap., Washington st., U.S.A,; timber; 

machinery, farm produce ; p. (1950) 15,819. 
Olympus, min., Thessaly, Greece ; W. of G. of 
Thesmionika ; alt. 9,753 ft. ; home of ancient 
■A ■Greek Gods. 7: 

Olympus, min., Turkey ; nr. Troy. 

Olympus, Mt., Washington, U.S.A. ; ait. 8,150 ft. 
Olyphant, bar., Penns, U.S.A. ; on Lackawanna JR. ; 
1), (1950) 7,047. 

Om, 11., Silieria, U.S.S.E. ; trib. of R, Irtish; 

length 330 m. • 

Omagh, t„ urb, dint,. Tyrone, N. Ireland; on It. 
Stride 28 ni. S, of Londonderry ; corii, tanning ; 
shirt factories ; tourist centre ; p. (1951) 6,782. 
Omaha, c„ Nebraska, U.S.A. ; on Missouri it,; 
gr. tr. centre, one of the largest livestock and 
meat-packing centres- in the U.S., gold. and silver j 
-smelting and refining; p. (15)50) 251.117. i 
Oman, see Muscat and Oman. 

Oman, G. o i, Arabian Sea ; 'connected through 
strait- of Hormuz to Persian G. ; length 300 m„ : 
width ISO to. 

Omarura, S.W. Africa ; creamery, aerodrome ; j 
p. 1,912. 

Ombai Is., Indonesia : N. of Timor. 

Omdurman, a., Anglo-Egyptisn Sudan, on E, Nile, 
opp, Khartoum ; built by ■ the Mahdi ; old 
Dervish cap. ; here Kitohaner defeated the 
Dervishes, ■ 1888 ; far.- in ivory, gum ' arable, 
cattle cam I p. (1947) 117 lot 
Ometepe, I., L Nicaragua, Central America, 
with volcano ; alt. 5,747 ft. - - - 

Omine, t., Japan; anthracite coal-mines. 


an; anthracite coal-mines. 1 Orange, C.. N. I 
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Omsk, („ W. Siberia, U.S.S.R. ; on the R. Irtish ; 
cm Trans-Siberian lily., caravan centre ; cath, ; 
exports dairy produce; p. (1,939) 2SQ.7QQ, : 
Omufca, t, Kyushu, Japan; 1 coal; p. (1947) 

: 144.177. 

Onate, t., Gnipuzcoa, Spain ; nr. Bilbao ; industi. 
Onega, J,.. U.S.S.E.; 85 m. from L. Ladoga; a. 
3,785 #a. m. ; connection with It. Volga by 

canal. (f ,V: --W-fi'-- 5; 

Onega, It., U.S.S.R. ; flows to Cl. of Onega; 
length 400 m, 

Onega, spit.. White Sea,- U.S.S.R,. ; sawmills and 
fisheries ; p. 10,000. \ 

Oneglia, spt, Italy; on G-. of Genoa, iitv Nice, 
Italy ; olivc-oil Ir, 

Onehunga, apt., bor., N.I., New Zealand ;" nr. 

Auckland; p. (1948) 13,872, 

Oneida, L., N.Y., U.S.A. ; nr. Syracuse ; 20 in. by 
8 m. ; discharges via Oneida II. to Seneca R. 
Oneonta, l„ N.Y., U.S.A. ; on Susquehanna R. : 

rly, wagon wks. ; p. (1950) 13,554. . 

Onomichi, t, Honshu, Japan ; p, (1947! 48,726. 
Onslow, t., W, Australia; at mouth of Ashburton 
K.; p. 155. 

Gnstwedile, i., Groningen; Netherlands ; mufs. 
Ontario, L„ N. America; smallest of the Great, 
Lakes of the St. Lawrence basin, separating -the 
Canadian prov. of O. from N.Y., U.S.A.; a, 
7,500 sq. m. ; depth 740 ft. 

Ontario, pros., Canada; formerly called Upper 
Canada; St. Lawrence and Ottawa Its,, Great 
Lakes ; extreme- climate, milder in peninsula in- 
S. ; coniferous- forest; good communications; 
hydro-electric power; wheat, oats, fruit, 
dairying, cattle, lumbering, gold, silver, copper, 
lead, nickel, oil, farm implements, rly, rolling, 
stock, machinery, textiles, wood pulp, news- 
print; cap. Toronto: contains Ottawa; a, 
412,582 sd. m.; P. (1961) 4,597,342. 

Onteniente, f., Valencia, Spain; on E. Clariano; 

industl. ; p. 13,564. - 

Oodnadatta, f,, S. Australia; on uncompleted . N. 

to S. trans-continental rly. : p. 100. 

O’okiep, C. of Good Hope. 8. Africa; former 
copper-mining dist. 

Oosterhout, t., N. Brabant, Netherlands; nr, 
Breda; mnfs, : p. (IMS) 16,770. 

Ootacaimmd, L, Madras, India; ch. t. in Nilgiri 
Hills; summer headquarters of Madras Govt-.; 
sanatorium; p. (1941) 29,850. 

Opala, t, Belgian Congo; on lomami It. ; palm- 
nuts, gum copal. 

i Opaiton, h, Queensland, Australia; opals, 
j Opava, (former Troppau,) t., N. Czechoslovakia; 

textiles, machinery, sugar ; p. (1947) 30,191. 
Ophir, dist., N.S.W., Australia; nr. Bathurst; 
gold. 

Ophir, min., Malay Peninsula ; ait. 5,893 ft. 

Ophir, mining t, 8,1., New Zealand ; nr. Dunedin, 

: Opiand. dist, Norway; a. 9,808 sq. m. ; p. (1940) 
153,301. 

Opoho, apt., Nigeria; exports palm-oil and 
kernels. 

Gpole, (former Oppein,) t. Upper Silesia-, Poland; 
on E. Oder; former cap. -of .principality; 
remains of palace, seat -of administration' Upper 
Silesia, leather, minerals ; p. 27,600. 

Oporto, ant., Portugal ; on R. Douro ; second c. in 
Portugal ; commercial ; royal palace of Torre 
deMarca; cath.; centre of port- wine tr., sardine 
fisheries, cottons, woollens, silks, distilling, 
sugar- refineries ; fruit; p. (1050) 279,738, 
Opoiiki, bor., N.I., New Zealand; centre of maize 
dist, ; p, 1,510. 

Oppoin, see Opoie. 

Oradea, (former Nagyvarad), i„ Romania; nr. 
Hungarian border;- rly, junction, farming, 
pottery ; p. (1945) 82,120. - 

draefa Joltull, highest min., Iceland ; alt. 6,409 ft; 
Oran, den,, N. Algeria ; p. (1030) 1,623,856, 

Oran, apt, rllgaria ; cath, ; mosexue ; ir. in wines, 
wool, cereals, cattle, sheep, hides ; French 
naval and military sin, ; p;. (18-1-7) 252,500 
(Greater Oran, 235.300). ’ ■ 

Orange, t„ N.S.W., Australia; fruit growing, 
gold, copper, silver; .p, ilWi 13.780. ’ 

Orange, ancient t„ Vaucluse, France; silks, sugar, 
fruit; p. {1946! 13,978: - - 1' ; 

Orange, t., Maes.. U-S.A. ; p. (1950) 4,043. 

Orange, e.tN.J., U,S,A. ; adj. Newark; calculating 
machines, radio, taxtllea, drugs; p. (1950) 
38.037. : -- 

Orange, C.. N. BKtzii, S. America. 
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Orange, R.,C, of Good Hope, S. Africa: flows from Orleans, I. of, Quebec, Canada; in St. Lawrence 
Basutoland to the Atlantic; Hart forms S. K., nr. Quebec ; a. 70 sq. m, - 

-boundary between C. of Good Hope and. Orange Onnes Head, Great and Little* promontories ' oti. 
Free State ; length 1.100 m. . est. Caernarvon, N. Wales. 

Orange Free State, pro??,. Union of S. Africa; Ormos, i, % Philippines. ■ • • 

plateau land, Drakensberg to N.E., Its. Orange. Ormsklrk, t„ urb, disk, Lanes, Eng. ; 14 in. N.E. 
Vaal, awl Caledon ; sheep, cattle, horses, of Liverpool ;_ rope, iron, brass, silk and cotton ; 

wheat, maize, fruit, tobacco, coiil, diamonds; p, (1951) 20,354. 

cap. Bloemfontein ; a. 49,647 s«. m. ; p. (1961) Onto, dev., Normandy, 1 ranee ; agr.,; dairying, 

• 1,018.207 line. 227.55. whited. : stock-keeping, fruit-growing, cider, mineral 

Orangeville, {., Ontario, Canada ; p. 2,718, : springs, iron ; . cap. Alencon ; a, 2,372 sa, in, ; 

Oranienburg, Brandenburg, Germany, bn B, „ p. (1940) 873,181. 

Havel, nr. Potsdam : industl. ; blastfurnaces Ornsfcaidsvlk, t„ Sweden ; on G. of Bothnia ; p. 
chemicals; p .17,130, ■_ 6.338. 

Oras, Samar, Philippines ; p .20,002. Oronsay, sta. S. Goloiisay, Argyll, Scot. 

Orastie, t, Ito mania ; on Jft. Muresul ; p. S,817. Oroiites, R.. Lebanon, Syria, Turkey ; rises in 

Orbefcello, I., Tuscany, 1'taiv ; with. ; p. It), Ml. Lebanon Mins., flows N. in deep trench 

Ord of Caithness, hill, headland, nr. Helmsdale, between Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon Mtns. 

Scot. ; alt. l, 200 ft. to. Plain of, Antioch (Antakya), then turns \V. 

Ordos, ruffian, China ; deriving its name from and breaks through intns. to Mediterranean 

Mongol tribe who Inhabit same; mean alt. Sea; upper valley above Hama forms cultivated 

.3,300 ft. ■ belt, width 10 in., used by Aieppo-Beirut rly. ; 

Onto, apt-.. Turkey; on N. cst. ; gd.tr.; exports middle valley is marshy ; lower valley , and 
manganese ; P. (1946) 10,346. Plain of Antioch- intensively cultivated, mul- 

Ore Mfcns., see Erzgebirge. , berry, citrus and hard fruits, grain; length 

Orebjo, eo . , Sweden ; timber, machinery, matches ; over 400 rn. 

■ cain Orebro; a. 3,500 sq. m. ; v. (1947) 240,007. Oroquieta, t.. Mindanao, Philippines; p. 20 MO.. 
Orebro, t„ can., Orebro, Sweden ; shoes, gas; p. Oroetuza, mid. t„ S.E. Hungarj , in agr. and pig- 
(1947) 63.359. keening (list, ; p. 27,061. ; c 

Oregon, l j aeijic st„ U.S.A. ; Cascade, Coast and Orotava, t., Tenerife, Canary Is. 

•Blue '.laths.;. Colombia ft, and trills; ; .LA Oroya, Peru, 8. America; copper smelting.; 
valleys;, rainy cst., drier Interior (agr. with p (1947) 17.076. 

irrigation); cereals, sugar-beet, fruit, cattle, Orpington, urb. dist„ W, Kent, Eng.; p. (1951) 
gold, silver, copper, . coal, lumbering, fisheries, 03,344. 
canning, meat-packing, Ik.ur mills; eh. ' 

Portland, Salem; a. 96,981 s<i. m. ~ 

1,531.341. . 

Oregon City, Oregon, U.S.A. : 

the fails : p. (195(1) 7,682. . 

Orekhovo-Zuyevo, T7.8.S.R. ; E. of Moscow, on 
It, KJyazuia ; cottons, woollens, silk, linen and 
knitted, goods; p. (1939) 99,326. 

Orel, (., tf.S.S.R, ; on It. Oka; uhiv. ; candles, 
flour, oil : p. (1939) 110,667. 

Orenburg, see Chkalov. 

Orense, inland prov., N.W. Spain ; timber and 
fruit growing, agr.; cap. Orense; a. 2,694 sq. 

: m. ; p. 11940) 405,139. 

Orense, f.. cap. Orense, Spain 

flour, leather, iron; p. (1949) 

Ore Sound, str., between Sjaelland and S. Sweden ; 

. freezes occasionally. 

Orford Ness,. Suffolk, Eng. ; coastal promontory 
. 21 m. long. 

Orients, prov.. Cuba 
1,356.489. M . 

Oriente, (err., S. America; in dispute between 
Peru and Ecuador; situated E. of Andes, 
between K.. Putumayo and K. Maranon ; 
mainly dense forest, reputedly rich in minerals. 

Qrikuela, (., Alicante, Spain; on it. Segura; 
leather, silks, textiles, wine, cereals, fruit; p. 

(1948) 43,619. ' 

Orillia, Out., Canada; wood-working, metal; 
p. (1941) 9,798. 

Orinoco, li., Venezuela; rises in Parima mtns. 

and, flows circuitously to the Atlantic opposite 
, Trinidad; its trib., the Cassiuuiare, connects it 
. with the Rio Negro and the Amazon;, length 
1,480 m. 

Orissa, state, India; rice products; few towns; 
cap. Outtaek; a. 59.869 sq. m. ; p. (1951) 

14,644,293. 

Oristano, spi., Cagiiaria. Sardinia ; cath. : p .7,330. 

Orizaba, Veracruz, Mexico; cotton mills, 
eoifee.cotton, sugar, maize ; p. (1940) 47,856, 

Orizaba, mtn„ Veracruz, Mexico; volcanic; -alt. 

18,204 ft. 

Orjonikidze, see Dzaudzhikau. 

Orkney, co„ Scot. ; a group of 68 Is. in the -N. Sea, 

29 being inhabited; Principal Is, Pomona, 

Sunday, Westray ; autiauarian remains, 
stone circles': farming, fishing ; . cap. Kirkwall; 
total a. about 360 sq. m. ; p. (1951 ) 21,258, 

Orlando, c., Florida, U.S.A. ; winter-resort; citrus 
fruit; industl,; p. (1950) 52.367. 

Orleanais, aid prov., France, corresponding mainly 
to depa. Loire-et-Cker, Bure-et-Loire and 
Loiret. ; A A A 
Orleans, c., Loiret, France ; on It. Loire; cap. of 
: : Orleanais ; cath,, tuiiv. ; gr. tr. in wine, brandy, 
wool, blankets, etc.; farm implements ; statue 
Of Joan of Arc ; p. (1846) 70, 240. 


ts. Orrell, (., urb. (Hsl., Lancs. Erig.:; IV. of Wigan ; 
p. (1950) P. (1951)0,317. 

Orsha, f., U.S.S.R, ; on, It. Dnieper.; tanneries, 
on Willamette. R, at ironwks. ; mkt. for grain and timber; p .10,000. 

Orsk, t„ tr.s.S.E. ; on it. Ural ; in prairie anil 
stock-raising diet,; tanneries and tallow 
. factories ; oil, copper and gold ref, ; iron and 
steel, locomotives, sulphuric acid ; p. (1939) 
65. 799. 

Orsono, vrov., Chile;- a. 3,866 sq. m. ; p. (1940) 
107,341. 

Orsova, mlrt.t., Romania; on B. Danube, nr. the 
Iron Gates Pass ; p. 5,107. 

Orta, L„ Italy; W. of .Lago Maggiore ; a, 7 sn. m. 
Orta, t., Eoggia prov., Italy ; or shore of L. Orta, 
Ortegal, Q., N. cst. Spain. 

Orthez, (., Basses-Pyrenees, France ; ■ scene of 
Wellington’s victory over Sonlt, (1814); leather, 
Imms. chocolate; p. (19J6) 5.952. 

Ortona, i., Abruzzi Molise, Italy ; cap. of ancient 
Frenta,ui ; on Adriatic; cath.; wines; p; 19,104. 
Oruro, dap,, Bolivia; a. 20,657 sq, in. ; cap, 
Oruro; p. (1947) 203,500 (large proportion 
Indians). 

Oruro, Bolivia; alt. 12,160 ft.; gold, silver, 
, ( Oiper, tin ; p. (1947 ) 50,000. 

Orvieto, Umbria, Italy ; on R. Faglia; cath.. 
Etruscan autlquities; wines, olive oil. cereals; 
pottery, iaee; p. 20,352. 

Orwell, it., Suffolk, Eng. ; estuary of B. Clipping ; 

ruiis from Ipswich to Harwich, 

Osaka, large apt., c., commercial centre, Honshu I., 
•Japan; sr. tr, ; silk, cotton, rayon cloth, 
tea, iron, gloss, shiplmililitig, sugar-refining, 
arsenal; Shinto and Buddlifefc temples ; p. 
(1947 ) 1,559.310. 

Osehersleben, nr. Magdeburg, Saxony, Germany • 
lignite jiiines, sugar, bricks, farm implements, 
, manures ; p. 14,079. 

Osel I„ (Soaremaa), Baltic, Estonia, U.S.S.Ii. ; 

ch.-t. Kuressare. : 

Osh, f„ Kirghiz, U.S.S.R. ; p. 29,083. 

Oshawa, (., Ontario, Canada; motors ; p. (1941) 
26,513. 

Osliima, group of Is., S. of Kyushu, Japan; a. 
3 sq.m. ' 

Oshkosh, c., Wisconsin, (T.S.A.; on Fox B.) 
meat packing, farming, flour, motors ; p. (1950) 
41,084. 

Oshogbo, {.^Nigeria; p. (1946) 64,000. 

Osljek (Esseg), L, Jugoslavia,;, nr. Hungarian 
frontier ; cottons, sfliss, beet-sugar, glass ; p. 
(1947) 40.337. 

Osipenko (Berdyansk), spt., Ukraine, U.S.S.R. : 
on Sea of .Azov ; a centre of the salt industry : 
exports grain, hemp, wool ; agr. machinery ; 

n. mm 51,604. . 

Oakaloosa, Iowa, U.S.A. ; v. in agr, and colly, 
region; .p,-(l950) 11,024.- 


on R. Minho 


a. 14,128 sq, m. ; p. (1943) 
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Oskarsbamn, spt., Sweden; on Kfilmar Sound ; i Ottery SI. Mary, mU. t„ mb. dirt., Devon, Ehfe..; 


harbour seldom icebound ; shipbuilding ; 

p. . 10 . 810 . , _ , ,, „ 


on R. Axe, 10 m. : E. of Bxeter ; Bilk, rope, 
brushes; p. (1951) 4,015. 


Oslo (Christiana), e„ cap., eh. spit, Norway; on Ottoshoop, A, Transvaal, S. Africa; gold, fluorspar, 
fjord of same name; oath., univ. ; woollens, Ottumwa, c., Iowa, U.S.A.; on Des, "Moines K.; 


cottons, condensed milk,; paper; exports 
■timber, fish, matches; p. (1946) 289,000. 


in midst of great coalfield and agr. diet. ; iron 
and steel, meat packing ; p. (1950) 57,570, 


Qstiabriick, t, N. ■ Khme-W estphaha, Germany; Otway, hills, S,W. extremity of Victoria, Ai» 
oath. : many mnfs. ; p. (1946) 64,746, tralia ; sheep. 

Osornsb t„ Chile; agr. centre; timber ; people Ouachita or Washita, M„ Arkansas, U.S. A.; trib, 


mainly German; p. (1910) S3. OSS. of Red R. ; length 550 m. - m 

Osorno, win.. Chile ; volcanic peak, 8,790 ft. Oudenaardo (Audenarde), t, Belgium ; town hall ; 
Ossa (Kissavos), mtn., Thessaly; N. of Vale of Allies defeated Branch 1708; textiles; p. 

Tempe and- Olympus; alt. 6,194 ft. 6,52a. : - : : O f- . ; V f; ; ■ . : ■ 

Ossett, min, bar., W.R. Yorks. Eng.,; 3 m. W. of Outlh, see Uttar Pradesh, India. 

Wakefield; mnfs. ; p. (1951) 14,576, Oudtshoorn, t, O. of Good Hope, S. Africa; on 

Ossining, f.,N.Y.,TT.S.A. : on Hudson B.; famous Olifants R. ; ostrich farms, tobacco, fruit ; p, 
*• Sing-Sing *’ prison ; p. (1950) 16,098. ~ (1946 ) 3,174. \ > : |y .■'■■.:" ; 

Ossipevsk (Berdichev) , t„ Ukraine, IT.S.S.R. : Ongadougou, dist, transferred from Ivory Cst. to 
tobacco, sdap, leather; p, (1939) 66,30(1, ' -Upper Volta, Br, W. Africa. 

Ostend, spt, papular mt. pi, .Belgium ; passenger Ougadougou, t., cap,. Upper Volta, Br. W. Africa ; 


Oudtshoorn, t, O. of Good Hope, S. Africa; on 
Olifants R. ; ostrich farms, tobacco, fruit ; p, 
(1946) 3,174. : d.;.-,: . • : 


route between Britain and continent of Europe ; 
casino, fisheries ; p. (1947) 49,651. . .G-w-V;'. 


P. 18,000. 

OugUter, I,., tough, Cavan, Ireland. 


Ostergotland, co„ Sweden ; on the Baltic cst. ; a. Oughterard, Galway, Ireland ; marble Quarries, 


4,286 sq. m.; cap. Linkttping; p, (1948) 
; 559, : , .. 

Osterode, L, Saxony, Gennany ; at foot of Harz 
Ml: ns. ; machinery, farming, textiles. 

Ostersimd, f., J&mtland, Sweden; on Storr X.; 
industl. ; p, (1948) 20,273. 


farming, fishing. 

Oujda, t, Br. zone, Morocco; : phosphate dist,; 

p. (1946) 68,500 (of which 26.500 Europeans). 
Oullins, t„ dep. Rhdiie, France ; nr. Lyons ; loco- 
motive repair shops ; textiles, glass, leather; p. 
(1946) 18,300. 


Osttold, (list., Norway; a. 1,613 set. m. ; p. (3948) Onlton Broad, L„ Suffolk, Eng.; nr. Lowestoft. 


175,915. 

Ostia, ancient port, Italy; at mouth of B, Tiber; 
marshy situation ; archaeological remains, 
each.; p, 4.000. 

Ostrava, see Moravska Ostrava, 

Gstrog, L, on Hofyn B„ W, part of. Ukrainian 
AS. It. (Volhynia), U.S.S.K. 


Oulu (Ine&bofg), co., N. Finland ; partly forest 
and partly aerr. : cap, Oulu ; a. 21,837 set; m. ; 
p. (1940) 327,422. 

Oulu (Ouleaborg), t., cap., Oulu, Finland; on G. 
of Bothnia (Baltic Sea) at mouth of R. Oulu ; 
lumbering ; p. (1940) 34,105. 

Oulu, L., Finland ; 40 m. long. 


Ostrogoehsk, t, Ukraine, U.8.S.R. ; nr. R. Don; j Oundle, mkt. t„ urb, dist, Northants, Eng. ; onR 


tallow and cattle tr., tanneries ; p. 10 , 000 . 
Ostrow t„ Poznan, Poland; agr. machinery; 
perfume ; p. 30, SOS, 

Ostrow Mazowiecka (Ostrov), t„ Poland; nr. 
Warsaw; p. 14,658, 


Nen, 7 m. S.W. of Peterborough; famous 
public school ; brewing ; p. (1051) 2,224. 

Ouio Preto, t., Brazil; former cap. of Minas 
Gerais st. ; iron, manganese, gold ; fruit, 
coffee ; textiles, footwear • p. 8,819. 


Ostrowiec (Osfcrovetsb f., Kielce, Poland ; on trtb. Ourthe, 11., Belgium; trib. of.B, Meuse; length 


Oder ; liqueurs, bricks and tiles ; cattle mkt. . 
p. 19,211. 

Ostuui, t„ Leeea, Italy ; mnfs, and tr. ; p. 27,602 
Osuna, t„ Seville, Spain ; p. 24,228. 

Oswaldtwistle, l„ mb, (list., Lancs, Eng. ; at N 


99 in, ' 

Ousa or Great Ouse, 11,, Norfolk, Eng. ; flows 
N.E.- to the Wash : length 160 in. 

Ouse, K., Yorks, Eng,; formed by Es. Swale and 
Ure, flows to Humber estuary; length 130 m. 


foot of Rossendale Bells, 3m. E. of Blackburn ; Ouse, it., Sussex, Eng. ; flows to English Channel 


cotton weaving ; p. (1951)72,73,7. 


at Newhaven ; length 30 m. 


Oswego, N.Y., U;S.A. ; on L. Ontario; taken Ovalle, t., Chile; agr. centre; fruit, wool; p, 
by Montcalm 1756, and the British 1814; water- 14,807. 

power; hosiery, matches, textiles, engines; Oyambolanfl, nofitie reserve' (Bantus); N; of' S.W.' 
p, (3959) 22,847. Africa ; agr, 

Oswestry, mkt. t„ nmn. bar., Salop, Eng,; at foot Ovar, f.,Beira Litoral, Portugal; on Avera lagoon ; 


of Welsh mtns., 18 in. ■ N.W. of Shrewsbury; 
cas, ; malting, bricks ; p. (3951) 10, 713. 


onions and other vegetables, sardines, wine, 
wheat; p ,12,729. 


Otago, dM., S.I., New Zealand; mountainous, | Overijssel, prov., Netherlands; bordering on 


afforested, rich in gold ; fanning, sheep, fruit ; 
Cap, Dunedin (g.r.S ; a. 25,220 sq. m.; p. (1948) 
226,600 (inc. Southland. 74,400). 

Otago Harbour, Otago dist,, S.I., N.Z.; Dunedin 
and Port Chalmers are ports on this harbour. 
Otaru, spf,i Hokkaido, Japan ; herring fisheries ; 
cmrlmiriiiig, lumbering ; p. (1947) 150,611 . : 


Zuider Zee ; dairying, fishing, cottons ; a. 
1,209 -sq. m. ; p. (1948) 644.492. 

Overton, t.. rural dist., Flint, N. Wales ; 5 m. S.E. 

of Wrexham ; p. (rural dist. 1951) 6,760. 
Oviedo, maritime prov., N, Spain; agr. fruit, 
sardine, and other fisheries; cap. O. ; a, 
4,204 eq. m. ; p. (1949) SOB, 163. 


Otavalo, r„ Ecuador; wool, ponchos, carpets ; p. Oviedo, t„ cap., Oviedo, 'Spain ; on R. Nalon; 


15,000. 

Otira Tunnel, S.I., New Zealand; carries rly. 


Gothic eath., univ.; coal; textiles, . leather, 
matches; gr. mkt. p, (1949) 106,825. 


from Christchurch to Greymouth through S, Owatonna, i„ Minn,, U.S.A. ; p, (1950) 10,191-, 


Alps nr, Arthurs Pass ; length 51 m. 

Otley, t„ urb. dist, W.R. Yorks, Eng. ; on R, 
Wharfe, 10 m. N.W. of Leeds; machinery, 
paper, printing ; p. (1951) 11,568. 

Otranto, fishing t„- S, Italy; on Strait O.; cas.; 


Owen Sound, f„ L,pt'„ Ontario. Canada ; on S.W, 
cst. of Georgian Bay, L. Hudson ; E, terminus 
of Igst, wheat-carrying L. steamers ; linked by 
rly. to Toronto (125 m.) . and Montreal ; p. 
(1941) 14,002, . 


submarine cable sir,,; once a flourishing o. ; Owen Stanley, tame, Papua, New Guinea; highest 


eath., fine mosaic pavement- ; p. 2,950 . 


peak Mt, Victoria ; alt. 13,121 ft. 


Ohm, 2 is,. Hokkaido, Japan; busy tr. ; pa. Owens, E, S. California, ■U.S.A. ; : on E. flank of 

•j/i/i nnr. ~ ,-,n a T> XTf Vic. • 


100,000 and 67,532. . 

Ottawa, <!„ Ontario, Canada ; cap. of Dominion of 
Canada ; on. It Ottawa, 300 m. W. of Montreal ; 


Sierra Nevada 20 m, S,E. of Mt. Whitney; 
water taken by 225-m.-long aqueduct to Los 
Angeles ; a, 120 set. m. ■ ■ 


univ., caths., parliament buildings: hydro- Gwenshoro% f„ Kentucky, U.S.A,; petroleum 


electric power, lumbering, sawmills, paper, 
flour, leather, matches, machinery, ironware; 
P, (1951) 198,773, 

Ottawa, It., Canada; trib. of St. Lawrence, 


farming, stock-raising, tobacco; p, (3950) 
33,651. 

Owosso. c., Michigan, U.S.A. ; on Shiawassee R.; 
timber tr.; p. (1S50! 15,948, ; ... 


fonniug boundary between Ontario and Quebec; j Owyhee, it., Oregon, U.S.A.; trib. of Snake R.; 


length 62f* ra. 


length 350 m. 


Ottawa, t. 111,, U.S.A. ; at mouth of Fox R.; grain Oxford, co„ S. Midlands, Eng,; mainly agr, ; 

glass; p. (1950) 16,957. cereals, paper, gloves, blankets, agr, imple- 

Ottawa. f,, Kansas. U.S.A.; on Osage- P. ; rly, menta, motor cars; cap, O.; a. 749 sa. m. ; 
Wks. ; p, (1950) 10,081. ■ ' ' ' p. (1053 ) . 275, 765. . , ■ ■ 
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Oxford, e., co . bor., Oxford, Eng. ; on It. Thames, 
, at confluence of Its. Cherwell and Isia (Thames! ; 
famous univ. of 21 colleges; motor cars, print- 
ing ; p. ( 1951 ) .98,675. 

Qxus K, see Amu Darya, 

Oyashio, see Bering Current. 

Oyem, f., Gabun terr., Fr. Equatorial Africa; p. 

1 , 000 . 

Qyo,f.,W. prov., Nigeria; p. (1940) 70,340. 

Oyster Bay, t, cst. resort, N.Y., U.B.A. ; oil Long 
I.; home of Theodore Itoosevelt; p. (1950) 
5,210 . 

Ozark: Mtns., Oklahoma and Arkansas, U.S.A. ; 

lead, zinc; eh. t. Joplin. 

Ozd, Hungary ; p. SI, 277, 

Ozieri, i„ Sardinia, Italy: p. 10,541. 

Ozorkow, (., Poland ; nr. Lodz; mill's. ; p, 11.000. 


Paarl, t., C. of Good Hope. S. Africa : summer 
resort; wines, fruit, tobacco ; p. (1946) 10,955. 
Pabianice, t„ Poland ; nr. Lodz : textiles, fanning 
implements, paper ; p, 37,140. 

Pabna, t„ Bengal, E. Pakistan; oil. carpets; p. 
(1041) 32,920. 

Pacasmayo, apt., Peni. S. America : exports rice, 
cotton, silver, hides, copper; p. (1947) 6.515. 
Paohino, t., Sicily, Italy ; nr. C. Passaro; grapes, 
basket-making, fishing, 

Paehltea, B., Peril, 3, America ; rises in Andes, 
flows N. to B. Ucayali ; am. German immigrant 
colonies in upper valley ; length 320 m. 1 
Paelunarhi, Madhya, Pradesh, India ; summer 
cap,, tourist centre. 

Pachuca, cap., Hidalgo sfc., Mexico; silver; p, 
(19-10) 59,351. 

Pacific Ocean ; a. 68,000,000 so. m. ; largest 
ocean , in the world ; extends from W. cst. of 
. America to E. Cst. of Asia and Australia and the 
S. Ocean in the S. ; enters Arctic Ocean via 
Bering Strait; greatest length, N. to S. 8,000 
m.: breadth 10,000 «».; mean depth 12,560 
.ft,, greatest depth 32,089 ft., off Philippines. 
Padang, spt.. Sumatra, Indonesia ; coffee, spices, 
rubber, tobacco, copra; p. 52,054. 

Paddington, metropolitan bor., IV. London, Eng.; 

residtl. and industl. ; p. (1951) 125,281. 
Paderfaorn, t„ W. Germany; glass, cattle, grain; 
p, (1948) 37,272. 

Padiham, urb. dist,, Lancs, Eng.; at N. foot of 
Itosscndale Fells, 4 m. S-W. of Nelson ; textiles ; 
p. (1951) 10,031. 

Padron, Spain; mined cath.; grain, grapes 
and fruit-growing district ; textile mnfs. 
Padstow, {., spt., urb. dist., Cornwall, Eng. ; on W, 
aide of Camel estuary 4 m. N.W. of Wndebridge ; 
light Industries ; sm. seaside resort ; p. (1951) 

■ 2,852. 

• Padua, i„ Italy; oath,, arcades, ancient bridges; 
machinery, chemicals, silica, cloth, distilling; 
p. (1948) 165.572. 

Paducah, e., Kentucky, IJ.S.A. ; on Ohio Ii, ; saw- 
mills, tobacco, railway wks. ; p. (1950) 32,828. . 
Paeroa, bor,, NX, New Zealand ; p. 2,200. 

Pag, I. and spt., Jugoslavia; timber, salt; cath. ; 
V. (Of I.) 4,349. 

Pagan, 1, Burma ; ruins; lacquer work, 
Pago-Pago, spt., Samoan Is,, Pae. Gc, ; TJ.S. 
naval stn. ; p. 934. 

Pahang, sf„ Federation of Malaya; cap. Kuala 
Lipis; largely forested; a. 13,820 sq. m, ; p. 
(1041) 221,800. 

Pahiatua, bar., N.I., New Zealand;, dairying. 
Pahlovi, t., Persia; nr, Ilesht, on Caspian Sea; 

rice, hides, skins, fruit ; p .37,000. 

Pai Ho (Hai Ho), It., Hopeh, N. China ; rises in 
mtns. of-Jehoi, flow’s S.E. Into G. of Polial 40 m, 

: downstream from Tientsin ; mouth blocked, by 
sand-bar, but lower 11. carries heavy river-boat 
: and barge traffic ; length 290 m. 

Paignton, urb. dist., S. Devon, Eng. ; on Tor 
Bayj^ seaside resort ; farming, cider ; p. (195,1) 

Paimpol, fishing Pt., Cotes du Nord, N.W. France ; 

oh N. cst. of Brittany, 20 in. N.W. of. St. 

' Brieuo ; specialises in lobster fishing. 

Painted Deserf, area of bare, multi-coloured 1 rocks, 
Arizona, U.S.A. 

Paisley, burgh, Renfrew, Seat. ; 5 m. W. of Glas- 
gow; ancient abbey; linen, cotton, dyeing, 
chemicals, machinery ; p. (1951) 93,704. 
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Pakhoi, former, treaty port, Kwangtung prov., 
China ; indigo, groundnuts, hides, leather, 
sugar, fish; p. (1931) 36 , 000 . 

Pakistan, predffniinantty Moslem Dominion, form- 
ing part of sub-continent of India ; consists of 
prove, of Baluchistan, East Bengal (inc. practic- 
ally all Sylhet), N.W. Frontier, \V. Punjab ami 
Sind ; products, cereals, tobacco, oil seeds, jute, 
tea ; cap. Karachi ; a. 365,907 sq. m. ; p. 
(estd. 1951) 75,687,000. 

Paknampoli, i„ Siam; on It. Meinam, at upper 
limit of steam navigation. 

Pakokku, t,, Burma; commercial centre; sugar, 
rice, tobacco, oil-fields, teak ; p. 23,115. 
Palagruz, I., Adriatic Sea; formerly Italian; 

ceded to Jugoslavia by peace treaty 1947. 
Palamaii, f., Bihar, India; bn It. Koel; shellac, 
cement; p, (1041) 22,655. 

Palamos, spt.. Spain ; E, of Gerona ; p. 5,037. 
Palanpur, i„ Bombay, India ; p, 10,000. 

Palau Is, group of Is., in Pacific Ocean. 

Palatinate, see Rhineland Palatinate, Germany, 
Palawan, I., Philippines ; coffee, resin, timber ; 

a. 4.550 sq. m. ; p. 107,000. ' 

Palembang, f., Sumatra. Indonesia; cap. P. 
residey. ; cotton, rubber, coffee ; p. (1940) 
109,000. - . •. : ,>. : w 

Paleneia, inland prov,. Old Castile, Spain; partly 
fertile plain, partly wooded and mountainous ; 
cap., Paleneia; a. 3,003 sq. m. ; p, (1949) 

; 232,680. ■ ■„ 

Paleneia, t„ cap., Paleneia, Spain; N. of Valla- 
dolid; centre Of rich wheat-growing dist.; 

: iron-founding and. weaving ; p. (1949) 40,028, 
Palermo, spt., Sicily, Italy ; cath., univ. ; machi- 
nery, chemicals, wines, fruit, tobacco; p. (19481 
470,780. 

Palestine or The Holy Land (see also Israel), ancient 
and biblical cty,, bounded by Syria and Lebanon 
on the N., Jordan on the B., the Egyptian prov. 
of Sinai on the S„ and the Mediterranean on the 
W. ; a. when under British mandate 10,420 sq. 
in.; p. (estd, 1048) 782,000. 

Palestine, Texas, U.S.A. ; agr. and forest region ; 
p. (1950) 12,503. 

Palghat.t., Madras, India ; p. C1941) 46,000. 
Palitana, i„ Saurashtra, India; a city of Jain 
temples inhabited by liriests and their ser- 
vants; p. (1941) 76.432. 

Palk Strait, India; separating India from Ceylon. 
Palm Beach, t.. Florida, U.S.A. ; winter resort : 

grapefruit; p. (195 0) 3,886. 

Pairna, spt., Majorca I., Spain ; caths., palaces ; 

wine, fruit, silk; cap. Balearic Is- ; p, (1948) 

! 136,002, 

Paimarola L, Pontine Is., Italy ; vineyards. 
Pahnerstown North, c., NX, New Zealand ; 

dairying, sheep; rly. junction; p, (1048) 

1 25.277. 

Palmira, t.. Colombia ; tobacco, coffee, rice, cocoa, 

! sugar, grain; p. (1947) 21,235. - 

Palmyra (ancient Tadmor), c„ in Syrian desert, 
120 m. N.E. of Damascus; extensive ruins; 

p. 10,000. 

Palmyra Is., Pac. Oc., IJ.S.A. ; coral islets; 
coconuts ; p ,32, 

: Palnl Hills, range, between E, and W. Ghats, S. 

Deccan, India ; highest peak 7,050 ft. 

; Palos, spt., Huelva. S, Spain ; on Rio Tiuto; 

' starting point for Columbus in 1462. , 

Palos, 0. do, Mediterranean, S.E. cst. of Spain. 
Pamiers, f ., Arifege, France ; electric steel furnaces ; 

wine; leather; p. !l 12,026. 
i Pamir BItns., U.S.S.B. ; “ Roof of the World”; 

’ plateau region in Central Asia; peaks over 
25,000 ft, \ 

! Pamlico Sound, toe, lagoon, on Ji, cot, of N. Caro- 
lina, tl.S.A. ; length 75 m., width 25 m. 

■ Pampa, La, ten,. Central Argentina; stock- 
rearing; cap, Santa Kosa; a, 55,669 sq. m.; 
p. (19-17) 166.920. 

Pampas, Argentina : vast plains stretching from 
the Bio Negro oh the S, to the Gran Ohaeo in 
theN.,and E. from the Andes to -the Atlantic ; 
woodless, ievei country; rich pastures in E„ 
supporting countless numbers of sheep anti 
cattle, W. mostly barren. 

Pamplona, t, Colombia; dyewoods. resin, gums, 
coal, gold, coffee, cocoa, wheat, brewing, textiles ; 
p. (1047) 13,126. 

Pamplona, (., Spain : cath., fortress ; textiles, 
leather, paper, flour, soap, earthenware; p. 
(1948) 70,884. 




Panagyuriste, t., Bulgaria ; p. 12,016, 

Panama, rev-. Central America mountainous ; 
climate hot throughout year, abumlant rains ; 
language Spanish ; religion It.C. ; communi- 
cations poor ; cattle-raising, farming ; pearls, 
bananas, cocoa, coconuts, rubber, sugar, coffee ; 
can. Panama ; a. 28,575 sq, m. ; p. 729i286. 
Panama, spt. , Panama; cath.; harbour at S- 
entrance to Canal ; s>. 123,000, 

Panama, canal zone, Panama ; strip of land 47 m.: 
long by 10 m. wide, extending 5 m. on, either 
side Panama Canal, administered by U.S.A.. ; 
p. (1950) 52,822 . 

Panama Canal, Canal Zone, Panama ; length 41 i 
: m., ranging in width from POO to 1,000 ft.; 

time of transit through canal 7-8 hours; canal 
starts at Cristobal (Atlantic), to Gatun locks, 
through Gatun lake, Culebra cut, Pedro Miguel 
,, locks, Mirafiores locks, to Bilbao (Pacific).: 
panaria, L, Lipari Is., Italy; a. 1 so. in.; hot 
springs, vineyards, olives. 

Panarukan, spi., Java, Indonesia; exports 
tobacco, sugar ; p. 7,455. ■ 

Panay, I., Philippines ; between Negros I. and 
Mindoro I,; a. 4,446 sq, m. ; cotton, rice, sugar, 

COlfCG. ■ ■ ■ 

Paneevo", '., Voivodina, Jugoslavia ; wheat, 
maize, timber, glass* textiles, ironwks, ; p. 
(1947 ) 22,089, 

Paadharpur, t„ Bombay, India ; on E. Bhima ; 

' temple, pilgrimages; p. (1941 ) 25,000. 

Pando, * lep., Bolivia; p. IS, 000; cap, Cobija; 

p. (1947) 18,000. ■..I'-'.i - 

PamTo, t„ Uruguay; p. 3.600. 

Panevezys, t„ Lithuania, U.S.S.E. ; mnfs. and tr.; 
p. (1940) 30,200. 

Paugalanes Canal (Canal Des Bhaganales), Mada- 
gascar; follows B. est. from Farafangana to 
Tamatave, through series of lagoons; length 

.■"".■.BOD m. 

Pangani, sr-to Tanganyika Terr., Africa; copra, 
sisal hemp, maize ; p .3,000. 

Pangkalanbrandan, svL, Sumatra, Indonesia; 
oil-refining and export. 

Panipat, to B. Punjab, India; silver and brass. 

cotton goods, blankets, carpets, pottery; p. 

■ (1041) 37,837. 

Panjsher Valley, Afghanistan; silver-mines, un- 
expioited; mica-mine. . 

Pantar I., Lesser Sunda Is., Indonesia; mtns.; 

p. 8,000. 

Panielieria, volcanic L, Mediterranean, Italy ; 
midway between W. Sicily and Tunisia; a. 
58 sq. m. ; ch. t. P. on NAV. cat. ; figs, raisins, 
vines, capers, cereals ; fishing ; p. 10,000. 
Bautin, sub., Paris, France ; glasswork, sugar ref., 
tobacco factories, chemicals, leather, tallow; 
p. (1946) 36.242. 

Paola, csk t., Calabria, Italy; oil and wine tr. ; 
», 18,623. 

Paoting, one of ike. chief cs., Hopei prov., China ; on 
the Yungting E. ; Kr. tr. ; p. 120,000. 

Paotow, t, Suiyan, N.W. China; on left bank of 
Hwang Ho at W, end of Peiping-Suiyan rly. ; 
terminus of caravan routes through Gobi 
Desert and Tarim Basin to Turkestan ; gr. 
trading centre. 

Papeete, cap., Tahiti I., Society Is., Pac. Oc. ; 
French col. ; connected by air service with 
Noumea (New Caledonia) ; exports copra and 
phosphates; p. (1946) 12,428. 

Paphos, administrative disi., Cyprus; ancient c„ 
ruins; p. 5,866. 

Papua-New Guinea, ten., S.B, New Guinea; 
provisionally administered by the Common- 
wealth of Australia, consists of the 13.13. 'part of 
the 1. of New Guinea; cap. Port Moresby ; gold, 
copra, rubber, timber; total a. 188,540 sq. 
m.; p, (1947) approx. 1, 000.000 (inc. approx. 
0,400 non-idigenone). 

Para, at., Brazil; densely forested; rubber, 
fruits, cacao, Brazil nuts; cap. Belem; a. 
464,780 sq. m. ; p. (1947) 1,074,062. 

Para, apt., Brazil, see Belem. . 

Paraguari, i„ Paraguay.; tobacco, cotton, cattle, 
potteries, tanneries, distilleries ; p. { 1945) 11,775, 
Paraguay, rep., S. America; undulating country, 
swamps, forests ; . rivers, Paraguay, Piloomayo, 
ParanA; climate, hot summers, warm winters, 
moderate rainfall ; religion. It.C. ; communica- 
tions poor ; fertile ; cattle, yerha mate, oranges, 
- sugar, maize, cotton, tobacco, lumber, quebracho 
extract; iron, manganese, copper; meat 
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paebing; cap. Asuncion; a, 157,000 so. in,; 
p. (1047) 1,500,000. : 

Paraguay, It., S. America ; rises in plateau of 
Mato Grosso, flows S. and joins R, ParanA nr. 
Corrientos; forms bdy. between Brazil and 

to Bolivia, Brazil and Paraguay; apnrox. length 
■ 1,200 in. 

Paraiba, st., Brazil ; cotton, cocoa, sugar, rubber, 
tobacco; cap. Joao Pessda ; a. 21,730 sqtoni.; 
P. (1947) 1,054,901. I 

Paraiba, It., .Brazil ; flows to Atlantic in st, of P. ; 
length 200 m. 

Paihiba, It., S. Brazil ; rising in Sao Paulo st., and 
flowing between Itio de Janeiro and Minas 
Gerais to the Atlantic N.E. of Bio de J. ; length 
858m. 

Paramaribo, spt.. cap, , Netherlands Guiana ; ■ : (Suri- 
nam) ; on It. Suriname; ch. expts. bauxite, 
timber, rubber, rice, fruit; (p. (1947) 7J,&?J. 

Parana, cap., Bntre Rios prov., Argentina; p. 
(1947) 83,824. 

Parana, st„ Brazil ; extensively forested ; cap. 
Curitiba; a. 77,717 sq.m.; p. (1947 ) .1,438473. 

Parana, R„ Brazil; formed by June, of Its. 
Rio Grande and Parnaiba ; flows \V. between 
Paraguay and Argentina ; flows into Rio de la 
Plata ; navigable to Brazil frontier nr. Iguassu 
Palls ; length 2,000 m, . 

Faranagud, apt., Parana st., Brazil ; ch. port for 
Parana ; in lagoon harbour : exports malt 1 , 
timber, coffee, bananas, maize, potatoes ; p, 
(1947) 23,000. 

Farcies Hanna, vil., Israel; cirrus fruits, mineral 
water, cheese, plastics ; p. 3,500. 

Pardubice, t., Czechoslovakia; saw-milling; 
brewing, distilling ; p, (1947) 44,337, 

Parenzo, s pi., Italy; cath.; fishing; Homan 
remains, ■'(: to" ‘vt;: ...it,": 

Farinas, 0., Peru, S. America. 

Paris, c„ cap.. Prance; on It. Seine; fifth city of 
Europe; Notre Dame, Louvre, Palais tie Jus- 
tice, Palais Tuileries, Palais Royal ; four 
triumphal arches; Eiffel Tower 985 ft, high; 
network of canals, rivers, roads, railways; 
Latin quarter with Sorbonne (univ. founded 
1258); siege Germans 1S7Q-71, occupied by 
Germans 1940-46 ; industries; clothes, boots, 
perfumes, watches, fancy articles, instruments, 
books, flour, cottonseed oil ; p. (1946)2,7110,374. 

Paris, t Ontario, Canada ; p. 4,037. 

Paris, t. 111., U.S.A. ; p. (1950) 9,460. 

Paris, t„ Texas, U.S.A,; cotton, fruit, canned 
goods; p. (1G50) 21,643. 

Parkersburg, c., w. Virginia, U.S.A. ; on Ohio R. ; 
iron- and steel- wks., oil and natural gas, coal, 
glassware, rayon, porcelain ; p. (1950) 29,684. 

Parkes, L,N.SAV., Australia; p. (1947) 6,897. 

Parma, prov., Emilia, Italy ; a. 1,258 sq. m.; 
p. 388,700. 

Parma, to N, Italy; between the Apenhinesand the 
It. Po; univ., cath.; flourishing tr. ; food 
processing, wine, cheese ; precision instruments ; 
agr. machinery, footwear, felt hats; p, (1948) 
123,075. 

Parnaiba, It., rises in Brazil, flows into N, Atlantic 
Ocean, forms boundary between Maranhao and 
Piaui ; length 750 in. 

Parnaiba, apt., Piaui, Brazil; cotton, cattle ; p. 
(1947) 22,671. 

Parnassos, min. ridge, Greece; 83 m. N.W. of 
Athens, nr. the ancient Delphi, the modern 
Liakhura ; highest summit, Licoreia, alt. 
8,068 ft-. 

Pamu, Estonia, U.S.S.R.; on G. of Riga; 
resort; flax, timber, wood pulp, woollens; p. 
22,000. 

Pdros, I., Grecian Archipelago ; AY. of Naxos ; a. 
63, sq. m. ; cap, P. 

Parramatta, c. , N.S.W., Australia ; fruit, oranges ; 
p. (1947) 20,825. 

Parrett, R., Somerset,- Eng. ;■ flows to Bristol 
Channel, nr. Bridgwater; length. 35 m. 

Parry (Mauke) I., Pac. Oc.:; part of Cook Is.. 
New Zealand ; p. 773. 

Parry Sound, to,, Ontario, Canada; lumbering; 
p. 8,765. 

Parsons, to Kansas, U.S.A,; coal, natural gas, 
machinery; p. (I960) 14,750. : 

Partinieo, t., Sicily Italy; » to ; v. 22,080, ... 

Pasadena, t„ California, U.S.A.; N, of Las 

to Angeles; in fruit-growing region, base of San 
Gabriel Mtns. ; 200 in, telescope onMt. Palomar; 
largest in world ;.p, {I960) 104,577; 
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Pasco, «., Washington, TLS.A. ; on Snake B. ; p. 

(1950! 10,228. ■ ' ; 

Pasco, sec Cerro do Pasco. . 

Pas-de-Calais, dep„ N. France; coal, iron; 

fanning, isugar distilling, paper, pottery; 
!■ cap. Arras ; a. 2,609 sq. ra. ; p. (1946) 1,168,546. 
Pasig, t., (Luzon, Philippines; commercial centre 
of the late region ; y, 29,170. 

Pasir Mas, £., Kx-lantan, Malaya ; fly. junction. 
Passage West, urb. dial.. apt., Cork, Ireland ; 

shipping, Ashing. . 

Passaic, o.. New Jersey, U.S.A. ; silk, chemicals, 
dyes, rubber goods, mill machinery, springs, 
steel cabinets, tin cans ; p. (i960) 67,708.. 
Passaic, R„ N.J., U.S.A. ; flows 1 QQ m. to Newark 
: Bay, ■ 

Passan. t., Germany; on It. Danube at Czecho- 
slovak frontier ; cath., theological college ; p. 
- 34jS2ff, )■: 

Passcliendaole, t, Belgium; iinpt. strategic point 
in First World War. 

Passero I„ Mediterranean Sea; off S.E. est. of 
Sicily, Italy. 

Pasto, (., cap., Navifio dep., Colombia; on flank 
to of Pasto volcano; difficult of access; gold 
nearby ; p. £1947) 27,584. to • : : : 

Pasuruan,. apt., Java, Indonesia ; exports sugar, 
tapioca; p. 36,873. 5 to totto W W' .. 

Patagonia, Argentina ; extensive region, E. of 
Andes; elevatsi plateau, arid, sterile; prlhci-- 
pal rivers, Colorado, (Rio Negro, and Chubut ; 
minerals, tmworked ; large tracts of grazing for 
sheep, horses, and cattle. 

Patau, £., Bombay, India ; swords, silk and cotton 
goods; P .10,000. ' 

Patan, volley t. Nepal ; p. (1941) 104,923. 

Fatani, apt., S, Siam; tin export, fishing; p. 
109,252. 

Pateley Bridge, see Eipon and Pateley Bridge. i : 
Paterae, f., ' Sicily, Italy; N.W. of Catania; 

mineral springs, wines ; p. 31, 090. 

Pater Nosier Is., Indonesia; coconuts. 

Paterson, c„ New Jersey, U.S.A. ; principal 
centre silk muf. ; aeroplane engines; textiles; 
machinery; p. (1930)153, JSd. 

Pathankot, t., B. Punjab, India ; fruit preserving ; 
p. (1941) 12,854. 

P&tia (R,, Colombia ; gold, platinum found. ■:;■■■ 
Patiala and East Punjab States (Pepsu), Jiidia; 
wheat, millet,, sugar, cotton, cattle, chemicals ; 
cap. Patiala; a. 10,099 sq. m , ; p. (estd. 1951) 
3,468,621. 

Patiala, i.. Italia ; iron and sfoel mftg. ; flour; p. 

(1941) 69,850. - \ " ' 

Patino Mines, see Uncia. 

Patkai, hills, India ; Chaukan; alt. 9,020 ft, 
Patna, cap., Bihar, India; seat of High Court; 
univ, ; rice, indigo, cotton, salt; p. (1941) 
175,706. 

Patna, t., Orissa, India; manganese; p. (1941.) 
16.757, 

Patras, apt,, Greece; citadel and cas. ; currants, 
raisins, figs, olives, wine, skins, etc. ; p. (1940) 
79,838. 

Patricroft, industl. t„ nr. Manchester, Lancs, Eng. 
Pan, t.. Busses Pyrenees, France; on Gave du 
Pau; cas.; health resort; linen, chocolate, 
hams, wine ; p. (1046! 46,158. 

Paulis, t., N.E. Bate. Congo; admin, offices; 

cotton ginneries ; rly. repair shops ; p. 4,399. 
Paulo Aflonso, falls, Sao Francisco B., Brazil; 
260 ft. 

Pavia, t„ Italy ; cath., tmiv. ; walled city; battle 
site 1525 ; olives, silk, wine ; Parmesan cheese ; 
P. (1948! 64,535. 

Pavlodar, region, Kazakhstan, TJ.S.S.E. ; in basin 
of (R. Irtysh ; coal, salt. 

Pavlovo, t„ KJ.S.S..R. ; on E. Oka ; iron and steel, 
cutlery, tractors, automobiles ; ». -10,000. 
Pawtucket, o„ Rhode Island, U.S.A. ; on P. E. 
used for water-power ; woollen, cotton and silk 
. goods; machinery; chemicals ; first cotton- 
spinning factory, established in the U.S.A. 
1790; p. (H)50) 81,436. 

Paysandu, dep., Uruguay ; p. (1942) 84,265, 
Paysanda, 'Uruguay; meat, cattle, sheep, wool ; 
p. 50,000. 

Pazardzhik, £., Bulgaria; on main rly, line to 
Istanbul; p. (1047) 30,430. 

Peace, R„ Canada; rises in Rocky Mtns., and 
flow to E. Athabaska ; length 1,000 m. 

Peak, The, Rmnine kill (list, mid-Eng. ; extending 
from Chesterfield to Buxton, and Ashbourne to 


Glossop : mainly composed of limestone with 
typical 'Karst features ; tourists; highest, point 
Kinder Scout, alt. 2,080 it. . 

Pearl, R., see Chu Kiang, 

Pearl Harbour, apt., Oahu L, Hawaiian Is., U.S, 
Naval base. 

Pears Laud, Greenland, 

Pee, f,, Jugoslavia ; nr. Albanian border ; tobacco, 
fruit; p. 17.175. 

Feehenga (Petsarao), apt., Karelo-Finnish S.S.E., 
UALS.B, ; situated on left bank of B, Pet- • 
safnon 10 m. upstream from Barents Sea ; form- 
erly Finnish, ceded to TJ.S.S.E. Sept,. 1944 ; 
ice-free throughout year, thanks to • influence 
of North Atlantic Drift; exports nickel, 
timber. 

Pechora, 11., flowing into Arctic Ocean, U.S.S.E.; 

. 1,000 m. long, 700 m. navigable. 

Peckham, S.E.sub., London, Eng. 

Pecos, It., .New Mexico and Texas, U.S.A. ; trib. 

of Rio Grande; length 784 m. 
pecs, t„ Hungary ; tanning, weaving, paper, 
majolica; cath., univ., ■■airport; P. 78,000. 
Peebles, tor., co. t, Peebles, Scot. ; on upper- 
course of li. Tweed; hydro, woollens ; p. (1903) 
6,018. 

Peebles, co„ Scot,; hilly. Proud Law, 2,754 ft.; 
sheep, woollens; a. 340 sa. m.; p. : (1951) 
15,226. . , „ to 

Peekshill, N.Y., U.S.A. : on Hudson B.; iron-: 
wks. ; p. (1950) 17,731. 

Peel,: t., 1. of Man. Eng,; midway - along W. eat. ; 

cas., oath., ruins ; resort ; fisheries ; p; 2,6.99. 
PeelPell, 'min.; Northumberland,. (Bing, ; 1,964 ft. 
Pegasus, If., S.I., N &\ to £ land. 

Pegu, diet., (Lower Burma ; annexed ny Brit. 

1852; teak forests; p. 2, Util, 249. 

Pegu, b, Burma ; founded in a.p. 573; pagoda 
320 ft. high, temple ; rice ; bronze statuettes 
miifd. ; p. 21,712 . . ■ (to' : . •• 

Pegu Yoma, mtns., Burma ; separate valleys of Its. 

Irrawadi and Slttans.-; ; ' to to 

Pei, -Ho, II.. Hopei, China ; unites with R. Ltun-ho 
: at: Tientsin and flows to Gtoof Chihli ; length: 
300 m. 

Pei Kiang, It.. Kwanstung. . S. China; rises. in 
Nan Ling mtns., flows 8. into Canton delta ; 
valley used by road and rly. to approach Meiliug 
and Oheiing Passes from Canton ; length approx. 
300 m. ■ ■ . to 

Peipus, £., between R.S.F.S, Rep. apd Estonia, 
U.S.S.E.; 70 m, long. . to 
Peiraieus, apt., Greece ; port of Athens ; principal 
port of Greece ; arsenal ; wines, brandy,; cur- 
rants. vinegar ; marble; machinery; p. (1940) 
817, 867. 

Pekalongan, t„ N. cst. Java, Indonesia: exports 
sugar, rubber; r 65,982. 

Pekan, i., Pahang, Maiaya; p. 5,000. . 

Pekin, t„ III., U.S.A. ; cereal prods., distilling, 
leather, metal. goods; p. (1950) 21,8 S. 

Peking, c„ old and present cap. of China under the 
Communist regime ; cultural centre and city 
of great arch, beauty ; for thousands of years seat 
of the Chinese emperors ; surrounded by 22 m. 
of towering wails broken by 18 gates ; p. (1946) 
1,688,000. 

Pelee, mtn., Martinique ; - active 'volcano, devas- 
tated town of St. Pierre 1903, loss of over 

30.000 lives, later eruption caused further 

2.000 deaths ; alt. 4,400 ft. 

Pelew Caroline Is., Rite. Oc. ; coral, primitive . 

; agr, ; bauxite; p. 12,798. totor..;. 

Bella, ’prefecture, Macedonia. Greece ; cap. Edessa ; ■ 


(top; ( 1940 ) -:m, ms. 

Bally, 11., trib. of R, Yukon, N.W. Terr,, Canada. 

Peloponnesos, peninsula, S, part of Greece, separ- 
ated from mainland proper by G. of Corinth ; 
a. 8,856 sci. m.; p. (1940) 1,173,541. 

Pelofas, f„ (Rio Grande do Sul, S. Brazil; at 8. 
end of Lag5a doa Ratos; tr. in sheep, cattle 
from interiors; infs, woollens, leather, wine. 

Pelvotuc, min., France ; between jfe&re and Hautea 
Alpes; ait. 12,920 ft. 

Bemba, I., Kenya Protectorate, E. Africa; 84 m. 
N. of Zanzibar; a, 380 sq. m . ; cloves and 
copra, coconuts ; p, 114,020. 

Pembroke, Ont., Canada; lumbering; p. 
(194D 11,159. 

Pembroke, mtn., S.I., New Zealand. 

Pembroke, co., Wales; fertile; - stock-raising, 
coal, lead mines, slate ; a. 61.7 sq. m . ; ». (195X1 
90.896, 
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Pembroke; mkt t., mun. bor., Pembroke, Wales ; 
on S, side of Milford Haven; eas., ruins of 
Monkton Priory; naval dockyard; p. (1051) 
12,290. 

Pembroke Dock, Pembroke. Wales. 

Penang, si.. Federation of Malaya ; formerly Brit, 
settlement known as Prince of Wales I. ; cap. 
Georgetown ; declared a free port June 1916 ; 
coconuts, rice, spices, tin; a. 400 sex. in.; 
p. (1941) 419,047. 

Penarth, nrb. dist., Glamorgan, Wales ; oil Severn 
estuary 2 m. S, of Cardiff ; resort ; mineral 
waters, exports coal, iron ; P, (1951) 18,528, 
Fendembu, inland, t„ Sierra .Leone, W. Africa; 

p. i,ooo. ' . 

Pendleton, {., Oregon. TJ.S.A. ; p. (1950) 11,774. 
penedo, t„ Brazil; trading centre; p. 12,651. 
Pence, urb. dist., Kent, Eng. ; S.E. sub. of London ; 

residtl. ; p. (1951) 25.009. 

Pengpu, c., Anhwei, Ciiina; on Hwai Ho 105 m. 
N.W. of Nanking; on Tientsxn-Nanking rly. ; 
p. (estd, 1934) 105,237. 

Penicuik, burgh, Midlothian Scot. : on N, R. Esfc, 

7 m. S. of Edinburgh; paper, iron; p. (1951) 
4.255. 

Penistone, mkt. t., urb. dist., W.R. Yorks., Eng.; 
on E. Don, 10 m. N.W. of Sheffield ; steel ; p. 
(1951! 6,889. 

Penmaenmawr, t„ nrb. dist, Caernarvon, Waies; 
on N. cat. 4 m. W. of Conway; seaside resort; 
p. (1951 ) 4.218. 

Pennine Alps, Switzerland; division of Alpine 
system; cb. peaks; Matterhorn (14,786 ft.), 
Weisshom <14,804 ft.). Mischabelbdrner 

(14,942 ft,); includes Zermatt; winter sports. 
Pennine Range, mtn. range, running N, to S. from 
Cheviot Hills to Derby, Eng. ; length 140 m. 
Pennsylvania, st„ U.S.A,; originally .proprietary 
colony of Penn family, and later one of the 13 
original states in the Union ; traversed N.E. to 
8.W. by Appalachians ; ch. Rs,: Delaware, 
Susquehanna, Allegheny, and Monongaheia; 
minerals, coal . (bituminous and anthracite), 
natural gas, petroleum, iron ore, maize, wheat, 
oats, rye; textiles, machinery, motor cars, 
tobacco; ch. ts. ; Pittsburgh. Philadelphia; 
a. 45,333 sq. m. ; p. (1950) 10,498,012. 

Penrhyn, dist., Caernarvon, Wales; nr. Betliesda; 

Penrith, mkt. t„ urb. dist.. Cumberland, Eng; 
at N. foot of Shap Pell, 18 m. S.E. of Carlisle ; 
ruined cas. ; agr. mkt., tourist centre ; p. (1951) 

: 10.490. 

Penryn, (., mun. bar.. Cornwall, Eng. ; oh estuary 
of R. Pal, 2 m. N.W. of Falmouth ; Ashing - .. 
granite quarries ; p. (1951) 4,088. 

Pensacola, svt-, Florida, U.S.A.; safest land- 
locked harbour in G. of Mexico ; naval station ; 
fish, naval requisites, wool, hides, cotton and 
lumber mills ; p. (i960) 43,479. ■: 

Penticton, B.C., Canada ; fruit faming, can- 
ning ; n. 6,000. ; 

Pentire Pt, headland, Cornwall, Eng. 

Pentlaml Firth, strait between Orkney and the 
Caithness cat;, N. Scot. 

Pentland Hills, range, Scot. ; running from Lanark- 
Bdinburgh-Peebles ; highest, point. Scald Law, : 
1.898 ft. 

Pentland Skerries, matt Is., Pentland Firth, Scot. 
Pen-y-Ghent, peak in Pennine Range, W. B,. Yorks, 
Eng. ; 2,231 ft. 

Penza, (., U.S.S.R,; between Penza and Kui- 
byshev; grain, sawmills, paper, soap, and 
candles; p. (1939) 157.145. 

Penzance, t.,mun. bar., Cornwall, Eng. ; onMounts 
Bay;; seaside resort, good harbour; pilchard 
fishing, exports copper, tin, and china clay ; 
p. (19615 20,048. 

Peoria, c... Hi., U.S.A. ; river port; farming 
■ Implements, grain ; v. (19505 111,858. 

Pepsu, see Patiala and East Bengal, 

Perak, Federation, of Malaya; ch, product, tin; 

cap. Ipoh; a. 7,989 sq. in.; p. (1941) 992fi$l.:\ 
Perakop, . Isthmus q£, connects Crimea with 
Ukraine, and separates Sea of Azov from N.E. 
Black Sea. 1 ; 

Pergamino, Buenos Aires prow Argentina ; : 

on Pampas 60 m. S. of Rosario ; impt. road and 
;; rail focusih centre ofeh.msize-growlhg district.: 
P6rigueiu;,t., cap., Dordogne, France ; on It, L’lsle ; I 
Kith.; china, iron, woollens, figs, truffles; ; 
paths de foie gras; marshalling yards; rly. ’ 
repair shops ; p. (1948) 40,855, 
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Psrirn, I., located in straits of Babel Mandeb at 
entrance to Red Sea ; part ofBrit. col. of Aden ; 
a. 5 sq. m., p, (19 (0) 060. 

Perils, st„ Federation of Malaya; cap. Hangar ; 
rice, tin, coconuts; a. 310 sq. m. ; p, (1941) 
57,776. 

Perm, see Molotov. 

Pernambuco, see Recife. 

Pernambuco, si., Brazil; sugar, fruits; moun- 
tainous interior, coast fertile ; cotton, coffee ; 
cap. Recife; a. 37,458 sq.dm..; p. (1947) 

3. 126.000. 

PSronne, t„ France; fort changed hands many 
times in First World War ; p. 4,814. 

Perovo, t., U.S.S.R. ; nr. Moscow ; p, (1939) 77,727, 

Perpignan, fortfd. t., Pyrenees-Orientales, France ; 
cath. ; wine, brandy, silk, wool; p. (1946) 
74,984, 

Persepolis, ruins, ancient cap. of Persia. 

Pershore, mkt. t„ rural dist, Worcs, Eng. ; on R. 
Avon, 3 in. W. of Evesham ; abbey church ; 
preserves, machinery; p. (1951) 16,355. 

Persia (Iran), kingdom, Asia; tableland 6,000- 
8.000 ft., ch. range Elburz Mtns. ; Demavend 
18,500 ft. ; Its. unimportant ; centre barren, N. 
cst. fertile; climate, summer, days very hot, 
nights cool, winters warm; religion Islam; 
poor communications ; dates, rice and other 
cereals, cotton, tobacco, wool, petroleum, 
carpets ; cap. Tehran ; a. 828,000 sq, m. ; p. 
estimated 13,000,000. 

Persian Ch, Asia; a. 80,000 sq. m.; inland. sea 
between Arabia and ‘Persia; shores barren. 

Perth, t„ Ont.., Canada; farming centre, dairying, 
oats : p. 4,458. 

Perth, co,, Scot.: Trossachs and IV of Killie- 
crankia ; noted for beautiful scenery ; crossed 
by Grampians in N. and W. ; ch. peaks, Bern 
More, Ben Lowers. Schiohailion ; Ch. Its. : Tay, 
with triba. Isla, Garry, (Pummel; Sam; pastoral ; 
fruit; dist-iiling; textiles; a. 2,493 sq. ra. ; p. 
(1951) 128,072. 

Perth, burgh, Perth, Scot.; on R. Tay, in gap 
between Sidlaw and Ochil Hills; cap. of Scot, 
til] assassination of James I in 1437 ; nearby 
is Scone Palace; cath.; linen, winceyettea, 
brewing, rope, dyeing ; p. (1951) 40,466. 

Perth, t, cap. W. Australia; 12 m. above port of 
Fremantle; univ., observatory, race-courses; 
p. (1947) 244,660. 

Perth Amboy, spt., N.J., U.S.A. ; terracotta wks. ; 
shipyards and dry docks ; p. (1950) 41,330. 

Peru, rep., S, America ; traversed N. to S. by the 
Andes, attaining 22,000 ft.; ch. Rs„ Marahon 
and Ucayali; la S.E., L. Titicaca (12.450 ft.) 
largest lake in S. America; climate, eastern, . 
very hot, drenching rains, central or mountain 
zone, sun intensely hot. but shade temperatures 
low; W. and Pacific cst., heat not excessive, 
scanty rainfall; religion R.C. ; poor communi- 
cations; sugar, cotton, coffee, wool, hides, 

. timber, cocoa, wheat, . tobacco, petroleum, 
silver, copper ; cap, Lima ; a. 482,258 sq. m. ; 
p. (1947) 7,991,777. 

Peru (Humboldt) Current, ocean current, S. Pac. 
Oc. ; flows N. along cst. of N. Chile and Peru ; 
relatively cold water . causes lower air tem- 
peratures and produces cloud and fog. 

Perugia, spt., Umbria, Italy; on It. Tiber ; univ., 
observatory ; woollens, silks, lace ; foodstuffs, 
furniture, pottery, chemicals, agr, machinery ; . 
p. (1948) 85,379, 

Pesaro, Adriatic spt, Italy; N.W. of Ancona;, 
resort: figs, wines, oil, silks; naaiolica ware; 

. sulphur ; sugar reftning; p. 51,549. 

Pescadores Is., group of Is., W. of Taiwan; total 
a. about 51 sq. ra. ; since 1945 Chinese, formerly ' 
■Japanese. 

Pescara, t. , Italy ; at estuary of E. Aterno, E, cst. ; 
olive oil, soap, pasta, pottery; .fishing; p. 
42,923. 

Peshawar, t, N.W. Frontier Province, Pakistan; 
on rly. to Khyber Pass commanding route 

■ Afghanlstan-India ; military sin. ; coal, fruit, 
sugar ; cottons, embroidery, wood carving, 
copper- ware, boat bldg., marble ; p, (estd. 1951) 

114.000. .. . 

Pesqailffirto, M., irib, of 5RIo Grande del Norte,: 

Mexico. ■ ■ . . 

Pessac, t„ Gironde, France; grid, transf. stn, ; 
■wines; p. (1946) 17,769. 

Pest, c., Hungary; on left bank of R. Danube, 
opposite Buda, and connected therewith by 





■ 
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volcanoes, highest, Apo, 10,312 ft,; coal, iron, 
copper, and gold; dye-woods, rice, maize, 
tobacco, coffee, cotton, and Manila Hemp ; 
coconuts, cigars, and pearl fisheries; cap. 
Manila ; . p. (1048) 19.S84.18S. 

Philippopolis, see Plovdiv. 

Philipstown, see Daingean. 

Piiillinsburg, c., N.J., U.S.A. ; on Delaware B. ; 
water-power, machinery, rly. wits,; silk and 
pulp; p. (1950) 18,919. 

Phitsanuldlt, t., central Siam ; temples ; weaving ; 
p. s. 1 , 000 . 

Phlorina (Fiorina), pref., Greece; occupied -by 
Bulgaria, April 19-11, restored to Greece by 
peace treaty of 1947 ; cap. Phlorina ; p. (1940) 
154.752. 

Phlorina (Fiorina), t, Phlorina, Greece ; in basin 
at alt. 3,000 ft., 10 in. from Jugoslav border, 
15 m. from Albanian border ; purely agri- 
cultural Interests; p. (1940) 11,720. 

Phnom Penh, i„ cap. Cambodia, fndo-China; 
rice, cotton ; p. (1945) 102,678. 

Phoenis, i„ .Arizona, U.S.Ar; winter resort; 
cotton, fruits, livestock ; p, (1950) 106', 818. 

Phoenix Group, Is., Pac. Oc, ; part of Gilbert and 
Ellice I. colony ; a. 16 so, m. ; U.S. now have 
some rights over Canton and Enderbury ; p. 850. 

Phtbiotis and Phoeis, pref., Greece; cap. lamia; 
D. (1940) 216.416. 

Piacenza, prov., Emilia, Italy; a. 965 sq. m. ; 
p. 293,931. 

Piacenza, f„ Italy ; cath., palaces, arsenal; motor 
ears, chemicals, cement; p. 79,402. 

Pianosa I„ Italy; penal settlement; cereals, 
vineyards, olives : p . 1 . 000 . 

Pias, f., Alentejo Baixo, S. Portugal ; E. of Bcia. 

Piata, spt., oST. Peru ; exports cotton, hides, skins, 
Panama bats ; p. 6.95S. 

Piatra, t„ Moldavia, Eomania; textiles, timber; 
I>. 3Q.183. 

Piaui, st., Brazil; cattle, cotton, sugar, tobacco, 
rubber ; silver, iron and lead : a. 96,203 sci. m. ; 
cap. Tereaina; p. (1947) 951,322. 

Piavo, R., N.E. Italy; llows to Adriatic; length 
125 iu. 

Piazza Armerina, Sicily, Italy; oil, wines and 
nuts; p .28,420. 

Pibor, t,, S.E., Angio-Egyptian Sudan; p. 1,000. 

Picardy, old vrov., France; which included all the 
Somme dep. and parts of Pas de Calais, Aisne 
and Oise ; old battle sites, Agincourt and Crticy. 

Pichincha, vrov.. Ecuador; cap. Quito— the 
capital of Ecuador; a. 6.218 so. m.; p. (1938) 
303,430. 

Pickering, mki. t.. mb. '.list., N.K. Yorks. Eng. ; 
on N, margin of Vale of Pickering, (5 m. N. of 
Malton; church with murals ; iron, bricks ; p. 
(1951) 4.332. 

Pickering, Vale of, E.B. Yorks, Eng. ; wide, flat- 
floored vale, once occupied by glacial lake; 
bounded to N. by North York Moors, to S. by 
York Wolds ; drained W. by It. Derwent, which 
leaves Vale through Kirkham gap; alluvial 
soils, marshy in centre; crop-farming along 
margins, Brain, fodder crops ; cattle grazing on 
damper meadows in centre ; cli. ts. Pickering, 
Malton, Helmsley. 

Pico da Bandeira, mtn., Brazil ; alt. 9,402 ft, ■ 

Picton, t., S.I., N.Z. ; freezing wks. ; tourist and 
fishing centre. 

Pictou, spt., Nova Scotia, Canada; coal; p. 
(1941) 8,089. 

Pidurutalagala, itimi, Ceylon; ait. 8,290 ft. ; 
highest peak in Ceylon. 

Piedmont, region, N. Italy; rice, wheat, vines, 
fruits ; silk, cottons, woollens ; a. 9,813 sq. in. ; 
p, (1948) 485,000, 

Piedras Negras, frontier Mexico ; cattle mki,, 
coal, silver, zinc and copper ; p, 15,083, 

Pierre, to, carp., S. Dakota, U.S.A. ; on Missouri E. ; 

1 . p. (1950) 5,715. 

Pietermaritzburg, t., cap.. Natal, S. Africa; 30 m, 
N. W. of Durban ; named after Piet Belief and 
Gerhardua Marita. two Boer leaders; p. (1951) 
74.399. 

Pietersburg, t., Transvaal. . S. Africa ; gold, 
asbestos, tin *, cereals, tobacco, cotton; oranges, 
lemons ; p. 15,981. 

Piet Belief, t., Transvaal, S. Africa; tobacco, 
fruit, mealies, wattle gr. in diet. 1 p. 4,721.' 

Pikes Peak, rain,, Col., U.S.A. ; alt. 14,109 ft. 

P21 a iSchneidemiUsl), mflg.L, N.W. Boland ; N. of 
Poznan; p. 11,000. 
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suspension bridge, the two cs. forming the j 
Hungarian cap. of Buda-Peat (see Budapest). | 

Petali Tiqva, t., Israel; agr. centre; oranges; 
textiles, chemicals, metal goods, tanning: j>. 
(1946) 18.160. \ 

Peter I., uninhabited I., Antarctic Ocean; be- 
longing to Norway ; a. about 94 sq. m. 

Peterborough, t„ Ont., Canada; flour milling, 
electrical machinery, hardware; p. (1951) ; 
38,166. 

Peterborough, Soke of, administrative co., Eng. : a. 
84 sq. m.; D. (1951) 63,784. 

Peterborough, man. bor., Soke of Peterborough. 
Eng. ; on K. Nen at the margin of The Ecus : 
cath.; mining, bricks, tiles ; p. (1051) 53,412. 

Peterhead, spt... bunh, E. Aberdeen, Scot. ; on E. 
est.„ 27 m. N.E. of Aberdeen; granite, herring 
fisheries; p. (1951) 12,765. 

Peterlee, t., Durham. Eng, ; on plateau of E. Dur- 
ham. 11 m. II. of Durham ; one of “New Towns" 
designated 1940 ; centre of coal-mining diet. ; 
in (1951) 298. 

Pefcermazm Peak, Greenland : alt. 9,175 ft. 

Petersburg, f., Alaska, U.S.A. ; p. (1951) 1,605. 

Petersburg, c., Virginia, U.S.A. ; tobacco, meat- 
canning, cotton; optical goods; p. (1950) 
35,054, 

Petersfleid, t., urb. dist., Hants, Eng.; on E. 
Bother, 12 m. N.W. of Chichester; college; 
malting, brewing, iron ; p. (1951) 6.616. 

Petit Morin, It., France; trib. of E. Marne. 

Petra, ancient t.. Jordan; temples, rock tombs, 
and Homan ruins. 

Petra, t., Majorca, Spain ; birthplace of founder of 
Sail Francisco. 

Petrie, t., S. Bulgaria ; nr. Jugoslav border ; p. 
13,456. BvUm . 

Petriu, t., Siam ; rice mills. 

Petrolia, t., Ontario, Canada; sugar-beet, flax, 
oil; p .2.081. 

Petropavlovsk, spt., Kamchatka Pen.. U.S.S.li. 

Petropaviovslc, t, Kazakhstan, U.S.S.E. ; on It. 
Ishim ; flour, leather, meat eannerics ; furs ; 
11.(1939 ) 91,078. 

Petropolis, t., .Hio de Janerio, Brazil; health 
resort, 2,300 ft. above sea-level ; p. 46,829. 

Petrosani, t„ Eomania; S. ofDeva; p. 14,133. 

Petrovgrad, t,, N.W. Jugoslavia: p. 32,838. 

Petrovsk, t., S.E. Siberia. U.S.S.li. : iron and 
steel, non-ferrous metallurgy ; p. 19,122. 

Petrozavodsk, (., cap . Finno-Karelia, U.S.S.E. ; 
on W. side of L. Onega ; mica, paper, timber, 
steel ; p. (1939) 69.728. 

Petsamo, see Pechenga. 

Petworth, mkt. t.. rural dist., nr. Chichester, W. 
Sussex, Eng. ; in Bother valley. 12 in. N.E. of 
Chichester; building stone; p. (rural dist. 
1951) 9.1S1. 

Pevensey Levels, marshy area, E. Sussex, Eng. ; 
lie behind coastal sand-bars between East- 
bourne and Bexhill, extend 5 m. inland to 
Haiisham : now largely drained, cattle pastures ; 
a. 24 sq. in. v. 

Pewsey. fit., rur. dist., Wilts, Eng.; in Vale of 
Eewsey, 7 m. E. of Devizes; farming, iron, 
bricks, tiles; p. (rural dist. 1951) 18,232. 

Pforzheim, t„ Germany; gold-silver work; 
paper, machinery; p, 79, 816, 

Phanrang, centre of irrigation scheme, Annam, 
Viet-Nam, Indo-China. 

Phanthiet, apt., S. Annam, Viet-Nam, Indo-China 
exports dried and salt fish ; p. 5,000. 

Pharsaia, c., Thessaly, Greece; S. of Larisa; 
Caesar’s triumphs over Pompey. 

Philadelphia, c., spt., cap. Penns., U.S.A. ; unit.; 
E.O. cath., masonic temple ; mint, academy of 
fine arts ; shipbuilding, locomotives, woollens, 
cottons, worsteds ; sugar, and petroleum re- 
fining; exports petroleum, maize, coal, and 
wheat; centre of War of Independence, from 
.2790 to 1809; federal cap, founded by Win. 
Penn 1682; p. (1950) 2,071, 605. 

PMae, I., Upper Egypt; in Nile above Aswan 
Dam; temples, most noteworthy “Temple of 
Isis”; buildings usually submerged by dam 
waters. 

FhilippeviEe, t, spt., Algeria ; wine, sheep, cattle, 
cereals, cork, cigarettes, mineral water, maca- 
roni, fish canning; p, (1947) 47,600. , 

Philippeviile, i„ Namur. S. Belgium; p. 1,230. 

Philippine Is., rep., Asia; comprising over 2.000 
islands, largest being Luzon, Mindanao, 
Mindoro, and Palawan ; mountainous, many 
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Pittsburgh, c.. Penns., U.S.A.; E.C. cath., coil., 
Carnegie Library and Institute ; port on Ohio 
It.; centre of richest American coalfield ; 
natural gas, petroleum, iron and steel, machin- 
ery, metal goods, meat packing, glass ; p. (1060) 
s?i;,so6. 

Pittsfield, c„ Mass., U.S.A. ; textiles, paper, 
plastics, elect, inachinery, hoi. resort; p. 
(1950) 53,348. 

Pittston, (.. Perms., U.S.A.: anthracite, coal, 
machinery; p. (1950) 15,012 , 

Piura, N. dep., Peru; a. 16,100 sa. m.; p. (1947) 
401,516. 

Piura, f., Peru; p. (1947) 23,221. 

Placentia, spt., Newfoundland. Canada ; p. 53$. 

Plainfield, «., N.J., U.S.A. ; sub. New York City ; 
printing, motor lorries, machinery, chemicals, 
hosiery; p. (1950) 42,366. 

Plaisfcow, (list., E, London, Eng. 

Plate R., or Rio de la Plata; estuary of the 
Its. Parani and Uruguay flowing to the Atlantic 
between Argentina and Uruguay, lengthl70m. ; 
width at head 25 m., at mouth 138 m. 

Plattsburg, N.Y., U.S.A. ; port of L. Champlain ; 
tourist centre; military post; p. (1950) 17,788. 

Plauen, t„ Germany ; lace; p .110.300. 

Plenty, Bay, of, N.I., New Zealand; on 13. cat,; 
130 m. wide. 

Pleven, fortffl. t„ Bulgaria; many mosques; 
famous siege 1877; woollens, silica, wines; 
p. (1947) 3S.997. 

Flock, ti Poland ; on R. Vistula, nr. Warsaw ; 
agr. ; p. 28,508. 

Ploesti, t.. Prahova dist., Romania ; . petroleum ; 
p. (1945 ) 105,114. 

Plombiferes, £., Vosges, Prance ; wat. pi. p. 1.5G5. 

Ploask,- e., Poland; N.W. ; of Warsaw; grain, 
sugar-beet; p. 7,866. 

Plovdiv (Philippop.olis), c., Bulgaria; on It. 
Marica: wheat, fruit, silks, woollens, tobacco, 
attar of roses; Greek cath. ; p. (1947) 125,440. 

Piuxastead, dist., S.E. London, Eng. 

Plymouth, C., spt., co. bor., S. Devon, Eng.: 
on Plymouth Sound; comprises the “three 
towns’’ of Plymouth, Devonport, and Stone- 
house; R.C. cath., guildhall, museum; ship- 
building; seaside resort; light industries: 
pt. of call for trans-Atlantic liners; p. (1951) 
208.985. 

Plymouth, spt.. Mass., U,S.A. ; Pilgrim Hal', 
Pilgrim Pathers landed in 1620 from “ May- 
flower,” established first .English colony; 
textiles, cordage, machinery, cottons, woollens ; 
p. (1950) 10.540. 

Plymouth, ch. t., Montserrat I„ Leeward group ; 
W. Indies ; p. (1946) 2,000. 

Plymouth, £., Penns., U.S.A.; coal; p. (1950) 
13.021. 

Flyniimmon, mtn.. Montgomery and Cardigan, 
Wales ; alt. 2.460 ft. 

Plzeft (Pilsen), (., Czechoslovakia ; brewing, bell- 
founding, clothing, sugar, pottery, machinery ; 

, p. (1947) 117,814. 

Vo, It. Italy ; flows from Monte Viso, through 
Piedmont and Lombardy to the Adriatic; 
length, 340 m. 

Pocatello, t., Idaho, U.S.A. ;. riy. wks, ; livestock ; 
cheese; p, <1950 ) 26,131. 

Pocklington, mkl.t,, rural dist, E.R. Yorks, Eng. : 
at foot of York Wolds, 12 m. E, of York ; milling, 
malting, bricks, tiles; p. (rural dist. 1951) 
14,265. - 

Podolsk, t U.S.S.R.; 8. of Moscow; silks, 
cement; p. (10 s - 122. 

Podrinye, dist, W. Serbia, Jugoslavia; antimony. 

Pohai (Chihli), G. of, N. China ; together with G.,: 
of Liaotung forms : shallow expanse of water 
ahnost cut off from Yellow Sea by Liaotung and 
Shantung peninsulas; receives water and silt 
of Hwang Ho ; a. approx 15*000 stt.'m. 

Pointe-fi-Pitre, eh. t., Grande Terre L, Guadeloupe, 
Lesser Antilles ; p. (1946) 41.823. ' 

Pointe-des-Galets, ch. port, lie de la Reunion,. 
Indian Ocean (Fr.). 

Pomta-Koire, impt. spt., Middle Congo Terr.,; 
•Fr. Equatorial Africa; aerodrome; exports 
copper ore, timber, groundnuts; p. 0,164. : 

Poitiers, ■(., Vienne, France ; urflv. ; Black Prince 
defeated French (1356); brewing, hosiery* 
cloth; p, (1946) 48,546. - ■ 

Pola, see Pula. 

Poland, rep:, Europe ; independence 1918 ; N., 
plain ; Carpathians inS, ; eh. Rs, ; Vistula and 
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Pilar, i., Paraguay; p. 10,000. 

Pilatus, ruin., Switzerland ; alt. 6,988 ft, 

Pilawa (Pilau), t., spt., U.S.S.R, ; shipbuilding, 
fishing. 

Piibarra, dist, W. Australia ; metal ores including 
gold, copper, tin ; ch. mining centre, Marble 
Bar. 

Pilcomayo, R., rising in S. Bolivia, and flowing 
through the Gran Chaco, separates W. Para- 
guay from Argentina ; trib. of the Paraguay ; 
length 1,400 m. 

Pilibhit, t., Uttar Pradesh, India; rice, pepper, 
sugar ; p. (1941) 25,000. 

Piliori, celebrated mtn., S. of Mt. Ossa, Thessaly, 
Greece ; alt. 5,310 ft. 

Pilau, see Pilawa. 

Pillon Pass, Switzerland ; alt. 5,092 ft. 

Pilsen, see Plzen. 

Pimentel, spt., Peru; ho!, resort; exports sugar; 
P. 2,000. 

Pimlico, dist., Westminster, London, Eng. 

Pinar del Rio, prov., W. Cuba, W. Indies ; tobacco ; 

a. 5,211 sa. in. ; p. (1943) 308,794. 

Pinar del Eio, Cuba, W. Indies; tobacco; p. 
(1943) 77,051. 

find, t.. W. Punjab, Pakistan; coal; p. (with 
Dndan Khan) 11,445. 

Pimlus, mtn. chain, between Thessaly and Albania, 
Greece ; highest peak 8,050 ft. 

Pine Bluff, c., Arkansas, U.S.A. ; cotton, motor- 
cars; p. (I960 ) 37,162. 

Pine Creek, t., Arnhem Land, Northern Terr,, 
Australia; gold; p. 115. 

Pinerolo, t., Italy ; S.W. of Turin ; cath. ; silk, 
cotton, woollens ; p .22,890. 

Pines, Is. of, dependency of Pr. col. New Caledonia : 

a. 58 sq. m. ; convict settlement ; p. about 570. 
Pinetown, t. Natal; resident!, township; citrus 
fruits ; p. 5,434. 

Pingyang, see Pyongyang. 

Pinios R, Greece ; flows into G. of Thessaloniki. 
Pinjarra, t., W. Australia ; riy. junction ; timber 
and stock-raising dist, 

Pinkiang, see Harbin. 

Pinos I. (I. of Pines), Caribbean Sea ; S. of Cuba ; 

а. 1,180 sq. m. 

Pinsk, t., Byelorussia, U.S.S.R. ; p. 25,000. 
Piombino, t.. Italy; port for Elba I. ; p. 20,238. 
Piotrkow, industl. t.. Poland; 8. of Lodz; p. 
40,000. 

Pique, (, Ohio, U.S.A. ; N. of Dayton; ironwks., 
woollens: ;>. (1050) 17,447. 

Piraeus, see Peiraieus. 

Pirano, spt., Istria, Trieste Terr.; salt, wines, 
olives ; p. 14,875. 

Plrecicaba, SSo Paulo, Brazil: sugar, cattle, 
coffee, oranges ; p. 31,923. 

Pirmasens, t.. Rhineland-Palatinate, Germany; 
S.W, of Mannheim ; leather goods, inusieal 
instruments; p. 50,600. 

Pirna, (.. Saxony, Germany; tanning, brewing, 
glass blowing, porcelain ; p. 33,027, 

Pirot, (., Jugoslavia ; nr. Bulgarian border ; Jugo- 
slavia; p. 13,033. . 

Pisa, prov., Italy ; a. 1,180 sq. m. ; p. 334.000. 
Pisa, c., Italy; at head of Arno delta, 12 m. N.E. 
of Leghorn ; famous leaning tower, cath. , nnir. ; 
mineral baths, cotton, silk; p. (1948) 82, 207. 
Plsagua, spt, N. Chile ; p. 2.199. 

Pisco, spt., Peru, S. America ; cotton ; p. 17,222. 
Piselt, (., Czechoslovakia ; brewing, iron foundries ; 
p. 18,858. 

Pistoia, Tuscany, Italy; on Arno plain, N.W. 

of Florence ; iron and steel goods, silk, maca- 
■ roni ; p, 74,020. 

Pitcairn I., E, Pacific ; British col. ; incs, Hender- 
son, Dude. and O tmo Is.; sweet potatoes, 
bananas, oranges, coconuts; a. 2 sq. m.;: p. 
(1918 ) 124, mostly, descendants of the 
mutineers of the “ Bounty,” 

Pitch Lake, Trinidad'!,. Brit. West Indies ; located 
in the 8, of the island, 10 in. S.W. of San 
Fernando ; natural deposit of asphalt; tourist 
attraction ; a. 212 acres. - 
Pitea, spt., N. Sweden; on G. of Bothnia; p. 

б . 961 . ■ , . 

Pitesii, Romania; on Arges R.; petroleum, 
fruit, grain. : F y ■ a / 

Pitlochry, buroh, Perth, Scot. ; on R. Tummel, 
4 m. S. ,.i Pass t ; KiUieerankie ; summer 
resort ; distilleries, hydros; p. (1951) 2,384 . 
Pittenweem, hmoh, Fife, Soot.; at entrance to 
Firth of Forth ; fisheries ; p. (1961) 1,642. - 
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Poole, mid. t„ spt., mm. h or., E. Dorset, Eng. ; 
on Poole Harbour, 4 in, W. of Bournemouth ; 
seaplane base; yachting; pottery; p. (1981) 
83,958. 

Poolewe, par., Boss and Cromarty, Scot. ; fisheries, 
farming; p. 1,394. 

Poona, t, Bombay, India; seat of Bombay 
government during rainy season; cotton, 
sugar, rice; p. (1941) 358 , 197 . 

Poopd, L„ Oruro dep., Bolivia; S. America; 
situated in Andes at ait. 12,120 ft. ; very shallow ; 
fed from L. Titicaca by R. Desaguadero which 
Hows over saline beds; no outlet, therefore 
sait-water; maximum length 80 in., width 

■ 30m, 

Popayan, cap., Cauea Dep., Columbia; oath., 
univ. ; gold, silver, platinum, copper nearby; 
p. (1947) 35,690. 

Poperinghe, f., Wi Flanders, Belgium; woollens, 
linens, hops ; p, 12,393. 

Poplar, metropolitan bar., E, London, Eng.; 
Thames-side ; industl. (list. ; p. (1951) 73,544. 

Popocatepetl, volcano, nr. Puebla, Mexico ; ait, 
17,887 ft. 

Porbandar, s j><„ Saurashtra, India; cement, 
silk, cotton ; imports coal, dates, timber; 
machinery, petroleum ; birthplace of Mahatma 
Gandhi ; p. 65,000. 

Porcupine Hills, t., Ontario, Canada; on branch 
rly. 40m. S.of Cochrane; centre of impt. gold- 
mining district. 

Pordenoue, t.., Italy; eath. ; cottons, silks, pot- 
tery ; p. 82,506. 

Pori (Bjdrneborg), spt., S. Finland; at mouth of 
K. KokexhSen ; copper refinery, rolling mills, 
match, paper and pulp wks. ; p, 40,150. 

Porjus, t., Norrbotten, N. Sweden ; on It. Luiea, 
where it leaves Stora Lulevatten ; impt. 
hydro-electric power-station supplies power to 
iron-ore mining districts of Gilllivare and 
Iviruna, also to Narvik rly. 

Porrentruy, t,, Berne, Switzerland; watches; p. 
6.121. 

Porsgruun, spt., Norway; timber, shipping, 
engineering, porcelain, explosives ; p. 8,980. 

Port Alfred, t.. Cape of Good Hope, S. Africa; 
resort ; harbour entrance too shallow for large 
boats ; p. 5,937. 

Port Amelia, spt.. Mozambique: sisal, coconuts, 
cotton, maize, groundnuts ; p. (1940) 34,885. 

Port Antonio, t„ Jamaica, W. Indies ; p. 5,482. 

Port Arthur (Lushun), apt.. Manchuria, China ; 
joint Chinese-Russian naval base; p, (estd. 
193d) 141,291. 

Port Arthur, L. pt., Ontario, Canada; on N.W. 
est. of L. Superior; lumbering, mining, grain, 
milling, export centre ; p. (1941) 24,426. 

Port Arthur, i„ Texas, U.S.A, ; p, . (1950) 
57 .530. 

Port au Prince, spt., Haiti, W, Indies ; coffee, 
cacao; p .125,000. 

Port Augusta, L, spt., S. Australia; at head of 
Spencer O: ; fine harbour; exports wheat, 
fruit; p. (1047) 3,270. 

Port aux Basque, port, Newfoundland, Canada ; 

p. 2,108. 

Port Chalmers, t ,bor, S.I.,New Zealand; docks, 
shipyards ; p. 2,020 . 

Port Chester, (., N.Y., TJ.S.A, ; on Long I. Sound.; 
summer resort, cottons and woollena ; : p. 
(I960) 23,970. 

Port Colhorne, i„ Ont., Canada; port on L. Erie; 
iron smelting; nickel, copper refining ; v. 
nMl)6D93. 

Port Elizabeth, spt., C. of Good Hope, S. Africa; 

: on Algoa Bay ; exports, skins, wool, ostrich 
feathers, mohair; foundries, soap, chemicals, 
food preservation, sawmills; p. (1940) 65,271, 

Port Erin, ini,, I. of Man, ling.; on S.E. est. ; 
seaside resort, fisheries. .... 

Port Essington, A, r . point, of Coburg Peninsula, N. 
Terr., Australia. ' 

Port Erancqui, t„ Belg. Congo ; present terminus 
of Congo rly. on Kasai It. ; p. 5,000, 

Port Puatl, f„ Egypt;. N. entrance to Suez Canalf 

p. 1,000. 

Port Gentil, spt., Gabon, Fr, Eq. Africa; exports 
palm oil, mahogany, ebony ; sawmills, fishing ; 
p. 5,000. 

Port Glasgow, burgh, spt., Renfrew, Soot. ; bn S. 
bank of R. Clyde, 17 m. below Glasgow ; ship- 
building, engineering, sails, timber; p. (1951) 
21,612. 
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tributaries': climate ; hot summers, very cold 
winters, moderate rainfall ; good communi- 
cations; agr. ; cereals, potatoes, sugar-beet,, 
forests, cattle, sheep, horses, pigs ; minerals : 
coal, iron, steel, petroleum, natural gas, potash ; 
cap. Warsaw; overrun and devastated in 

.... Second World War ; a. 121,131sq.m, ; p. U94G) 
23 929 757. 

PoUokshaws, burgh, Renfrew, Scot. ; sub. of Glas- 
gow; industl. and resident!. : 

Pollokshields, S.1F. sub.. Glasgow, Scot. ; residentl. 

Poltava, industl. t., Ukraine, U.S.S.R. ; horses, 
cattle, grain : p, (1939) 130,305. 

Polynesia, sub-div., Oceania ; I. groups in Pacific 
within 30° N. and S. of the equator ; between 
135° E. and W. longitude. 

Pomerania, former pros., N. Germany ; part left 
to Germany, on left bank of the R, Oder, now 
in land of Mecklenburg, Soviet Zone ; farming, 
shipbuilding, fishing. 

Pomona or Mainland, one of the Orkney Is., Scot. 

Pomona, e., California, D.S.A.; fruit-culture; 
P. (1950) 35,405. 

Pomorze, prov., Poland; cap. Bydgoszcz; a. 
8.012 sq. m. : - - ■■ . , 

Pompeii, ruined c., Italy; stood 13 m. S.L. of 
Naples, at foot of Vesuvius : destroyed a.». 79. 
site discovered in 174S; many most interesting 
excavations ; also modern c. nearby : tine 
church with famous collection of silver and 
gold plate. 

Ponape I., Caroline Is., Pae. Oe. ; copra, ivory, 
nuts, starch, bauxite ; a. 134 sq. m. ; (1935) 
P. 11.467. 

Ponca City, t., Oklahoma, U.S.A. : p. (1950) 
20.180. 

Ponce, t., Puerto Rico, \V. Indies ; coffee, sugar, 
mm; P. (1950) 99J90. 

Fonchartrain, L., shallow lagoon. La., TJ.S.A. ; 
N.E. of Mississippi delta, immediately N. of 
New Orleans ; site of projected ship canal. 

Pondicherry, cap., French settlements in India; 
cotton, rice: a. of dist. 115 sq, m.; P. (of 
settlements) 222,572, (of e.) 53,101. 

Pont-a-Mousson, (., Meurthe-et -Moselle, France; 
B. Moselle ; ironwks., paper, velvet, cement 
wks. ; p. (1940) 10.239. 

Ponta Delgada, ch. t., spt., San Miguel I., Azores; 
p. (1040) 21.048. 

Ponta Grosaa, t.. Parana, Brazil; rly. junction; 
mate, rice, timber, tobacco, bananas, cattle, 
jerked beef ; P. 39,600. 

Pontardawe, til., Glamorgan, S. Wales ; on R. 
Tawe, 9 m. N.E. of Swansea; zinc smelting 
and refining. 

Pontefract, t„ mun. bor., W.R. Yorks, Eng. ; 7 m. 
E. of Wakefield ; cas. ruins; coal, sacking, iron, 
tanning, brass, confectionery; p. (1951) 23,173. 

Pontevedra, prov., : Spain, on Atlantic est., and 
bordering Portugal; agr., livestock, fisheries: 
cap. Pontevedra: a. R695 sq. in.; p, (1949) 
699,662. 

Pontevedra, spt., cap. Pontevedra prov.; Spain; 
fishing ; p. (1949) 46,168. 

Ponfchiervilie, i., Belg. Congo, Africa ; nr. Stanley 
Falls, Congo R, : Belg. Congo; p. 1,000. 

Pontiac f.» 111., U.S.A, ; agr. maeh. ; p. (1950) 
8,990. 

Pontiac, c., Michigan, U.S.A. ; on Clinton R.; 
fishing and shooting, motor cars, rubber goods, 
machinery, varnish ; p. (1950) 73,681. 

Pontianak, t,, cap., Borneo, Indonesia ; exports 
rubber, copra ; p. 45,196. 

Pontine Is., off \V. est. of Italy ; in Tyrrhenian Sea 
a. 4i sq. m. ; p, 6,000. 

Pontine Marshes, region, Latiurn, S. Italy : 
coastal zone S.E. of Rome extending from 
Velletri to Terracina ; formerly highly malarial 
fens, largely drained and colonised 1930 to 
. 1035 : 3,200 new farms, 4 new ts. ; eh. i. 
Littoria; a. approx. 250 sq.m. 

Pontresina, t.. Orisons, Switzerland; E. of St. 
Moritz ; tourist resort. 

Pont-y-mister, vil,, Monmouth, Eng.; in valley 
of B. Ebbw, o m. N.W. of Newport ; fee. 
steel-works, zinc refineries. 

Poatypoob urb. diet., Monmouth, Eng.; 7 in. 
N, of Newport ; coal, iron ; p. (1951) 42,683. 

Pontypridd, t„ urb, dist., Glamorgan, Wales; on 
R. Taff, 12 in. N.W. of Cardiff; coal, iron; 
p. (1051) 38,622. 

Ponza I., Pontine Is. Italy; wine, wheat, flax; 
fishing ; bentonite mining ; a. 8 sq. m. 
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Port Harconrt, spt.. Nigeria; SO in. from sea on Portalegre, t., Portugal ; cath. ; mkt • n (imO! 
% branch of Niger delta; terminus of B. AyR/fi AA- • - -- 

Nigerian rly. system; exports tin, palm oil. Portarlington, t„ Offaly, Ireland- famine • n 
groundnuts; p. (1048) luJIOl. (1946) P.208.; A-LA' . ' . ' • 

Port Hedland, sm. spt., W. Australia ; on N.W. eat. Portbou, t, on Fr, side of Franco-Spanish border 
285 m. S.W. of Brooms ; exports gold and opposite Rosas on Mediterranean cst. 
other metals from Pilbarra gold-field ; Imports Portheawl, t„ urb. dist.. Glam. Wales- on cst 
food and machinery ; linked to Marble Bar by U) m. S.E. of Pt. Talbot; resort- p !1951) 
narrow-gauge rly, 0,529. ' : : . 

port HeraW, f.. Nyasaland Protectorate, Africa; Portiei, spt., Campania, S. Italy ; on Bay of 
port on Shire R. Naples 5 m, S.E. of Naples : dockland suburb 

port Hope, f., . Ont., Canada; midway along N. ot Naples, 
shore of L. Ontario ; fruit, dairying, radium Poriishead, t, urb. dist., Somerset, Eng * on 
refilling; p.llQm 5,053. Severn estuary 3 m. S.W. of Aronmouth; 

Port Hunter, N.S.W., Australia; port tor New- shipping; p. tlA6I) 4,454. 

castle. . __ . _ _ Portlmockie, burgh, Banff, Scot.; on N. Buchan 

port Huron, t„ Mich., TJ.S.A. ; on L. Huron; est.,5m.l2.of Buclne; am, fishing pt. ; p. (X951) 
summer resort, mineral springs, dry docks, 1,457. • : . r 

grain: elevators; motor-car parts; p. (1950) Portland, naval pt., urb. dist.. Doreet.-Eng; ; 4 xa. 
35 . 725 , S. of Weymouth on sheltered N.E. aide of I. 

Port Jackson, N.S.W., Australia; natural harbour of Portland ; 3ge. artificialbarbour; p. (1951) 

for Sydney. 11.324. 

Port Kemhla, spt., N.S.W., Australia; S. of Portland, t. spt., Maine, (J.S.A. ; commercial cap, 
Wollongong; iron and steel wks., textiles. of Maine; packing, canning, engineering, 

Port Laoighise, mkt. t., Laoighis, Ireland ; com- silverware, paper, woollens, matches cod, 

mills; p. (1940) 3 , 166 . mackerel; p. (1950) 77 , 634 . 

port Lincoln, apt., 8. Australia; exports wheat. Portland, e„ Oregon, TJ.S.A. ; gr.- wheat and flour 
frozen meat, tallow, wool; p. (1047) 3 , 063 . export; iron foundries, meat packing; p. 

Port Louis, cap., Mauritius, Indian Ocean; eh. (1950) 373 , 628 . 

commercial centre of eol. ; p. (1947) '89.471. Portland Canal, fjord, N.W. cst. of America, 
Port Lyautey, t,, Fr. Zone. Morocco ; developed forming boundary between Alaska and Brit. 

since 1912; exports grain ; p. (1940 ) 50,604. Columbia. 

Port. Macquarie, t., N.S.W., Australia; on Has- Portland, I. of, peninsula ; Dorset., Eng.; lime- 
tings R.; p. (1947) 2 , 006 . stone mass, linked to mainland by shingle spit. 

Port Mahon, see Mahon. r. Chesil Bank, terminates S, jn Portland Bill ; 

Port Moody, tcntrinns, Canadian Pacific lily., Van- building-stone quarries, cement works. 

couver, Brit. Columbia; i> .1,512. Portmadoc, spt., ■urb. dist.,. Caernarvon,. Wales ; 

port Moresby, spt. ck. t„ Papua, New Guinea ; on Treinadoc Bay; linked by light rly. to 

promising copper deposits exports copra, Ffestiniog ; copper and slate export, p. (1951) 

sandalwood, coffee, rubber, Midi; p. 2,503, 4,060. , 

Port Natal, see Durban. Porto, see Oporto. 

Port Nelson, apt., Manitoba, Canada; on cst. of Porto Alegre, cop.. Bio Grande do Sul sfc„ Brazil ; 
Hudson Bay at mouth of R. Nelson; linked exports lard, preserved meats, rice, timber, 


by rly. to trans-continental systems . via . The 
Pas; exports wheat, minerals; closed by ice 
for 7 months each year. ■ 

Port Nofloth, spt,, C. of Good Hope, Union of S. 

Africa : copper mining dist, ; p. 1,572. i, 

Port of Spain, cap.. Trinidad, W. Indies; cocoa, 
sugar, asphalt ; p. 100,235. 

Port Okha, spt., Saurastra, India ; exports cement, 
salt, oilseeds, chemicals. 


tobacco ; textiles, chemicals, furniture, brew- 
ing, metallurgy ; p. (1947) 310,827. 

Porto Empedocle, spt,, Sicily, Italy; sulphur ref., 
flour, furniture, lime, gypsum; p. 14,764. 

Porto Marghera, spt., Venezia, N. Italy; extends 
along cst. S. from landward end of the causeway 
linking Venice to the mainland; the modern 
port of Venice, reached by ship canal dredged 
through shallow lagoon ; oil-refineries.. 


Port Phillip, he. inlet, Victoria, Australia ; land- Porto Novo, t„ cap., Dahomey. Fr. W. Africa; nr. 


looked bay, with Melbourne on N., Geelong on 
W. 


Bight of Benin ; p. (1948) 30,827. . 

Porto Vecchio, t., Corsica ; on E, cst.. ; p. 5,304. 


Port Pirie, spt., S, Australia ; smelting ores; -Porto Veiho, cap., Guapord at., Brazil : p. 8,000, 
exports, wheat, minerals; p. (1947) 12,030. Fortobello, resort, Midlothian, Scot.; on Firth 

Port Radium, t., N.W. Terr., Canada; on Qr. . of Forth, 3 m. B. of Edinburgh ; bricks. 


Bear L. ; pitchblende deposits; p, 300. 


pottery, paper. 


Port Rojral.i., Jamaica, W. Indies ; nr. Kingston ; Pc-rto ’Torres, .spt., Sardinia, Italy ; exports iron 
dock- yard. ore; p, 7,251. 

Port Said, s pi., Egypt; N. end Suez Canal; Portree, t„ par., I, of Skye, Scot.; on Sound of 
coaling stn, ; p, (19471 178,482,.'. Itaasay; fishing, small tweed mill ; p .2,120. 

PorfcBt. Mary, vil., I, of Man, Eng, ; onS.E.cst.; Porfcrush, apt,, urb. dist, Antrim, N. Ireland; 

resort ; fisheries, boat-building. on N, cst. 5 m. N. of Coleraine ; p. (1961) 

Port Shepstone, (,, Natal; S. Africa; sugar, bark, 4,166. 
fibre, maize, fruit, dairying, poultry ; cement; Portsdown Hill, chalk ridge. Haute, Eng.; ex- 
p . 2,209. tends E. to W. behind Portsmouth from Fare- 

Port Sudan, spt., Anglo-Egvptian Sudan; 30m.N. ham to Havant; water-storage reservoirs 

of Suakiri ; linked by rail to Atbara and Khar- supply Portsmouth ; . lined with early 19th- 

toura; p. (1947) 47,000. century fortifications- for defence of ports- 

Port Sunlight, Cheshire, Eng. ; modem garden mouth ; length 6 m., alt. 400 ft. . 
village founded 1888 by Lord Leverirulme for Portsea Is., fortfd. I., between- Portsmouth and 
.the employees of Lever Brothers’ Port Sunlight Langston Harbours. . . , . 


factories; p. 6,000. • ■ ■ 

Port Swettenham, spt.. Selangor, Malaya ; exports 
tin, rubber, copra, pineapples : p. 11,300. 

Port, Talbot, mun. bar., Glamorgan, $. Wales; 
on E. side of Swansea Bay ; impt. iron and 
steel industry, copper, coal; p. (1951) 44,02-1. 

; Port Tauflq, spt., Egypt ; S, end of Suez canal ; p. 
1 , 000 . 

Port Vendres, spt., Pyrenees-Orientales, France; 
nr. Perpignan ; p. 3,069. 

Portadown, L, mun. bar,, Armagh, N. Ireland; 
on K. Bann, 25 m. S.W. of Belfast ; linen, 
)g; p. (1951) 17,20. 


Porfcslade-by-Sea, urb. dist,, E. Sussex, Eng.; lm. 

W. of Hove; p. (1051) 13.572. 

Portsmouth, <*., «?. bar., naval port, Hants, -Eng. ; 

opposite I. of Wight ; has largest naval establiah- 
. ment in the world ; Portsmouth is the garrison 
t. ; Portsea has the naval dockyards, Langport 1 
is residtl., and Souihsea is a popular modern * 
wat, pi. within the bor. a. ; across the harbour is 
- . Gosport ; p. (1951) 233,464. 

Portsmouth, f.. New Hampshire, TJ.S.A. ; summer 
resort, naval dockyard, cotton; the 1905 
Peace Treaty between Japan and Russia was , 
negotiated here ; p. (I960) 18,330. 


Bortaferry.’ sit... Down,’~N.' Ireland; shipping, Portsmouth, e. Ohio, U.S.A.: iron and. steel 
fisheries; p. {i»5i) l£75. goods, aircraft, boots, shoes, bricks ; p, (I960) 

Portage, l, Wisconsin, TJ.S.A.; iron; p. (1950) 36,793. . ... ' _ ... 

7,334, ■ Portsmouth, spt., Virginia, TJ.S.A.; naval dook- 

Portage la Prairie, spt., Manitoba, Canada; grain . -yard;- farm) produce, cotton, rly. wks. ; p. 
exports , p. (1946) 7,620. (I960 ) 80,030.. 
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Poznan, t., cap. of prov., oldest- cap. of Poland ; on 
B. Warta; oath., univ. ; nmfs. ; p, (1048) 
gar, ooo. 

Pozoblanco, L, Spain; cattle fate, lead mines; 
p. 16,703. 

Pozzuoli, f„ Italy; 2 m. W. of Naples: ancient 
Puteoli; mineral baths, ordnance works ; 
notable .'Roman ruins ; p. 27,160. 

Praded (Altvater), Mins,, Czechoslovakia. 

Praest, t„ Zealand, Denmark ; on Fakse fjord; 
p. 1,616. 

Prague (Praha), c., cap., Czechoslovakia : pictiir- 
: esque ancient c. on R. Vltava; univ,. fotmded 
in 1348; extensive tnnfs. ; machinery, sugar, 
leather, milling, chemicals; i>. (1947) 322,384. 
Prahova, R., Walachia, Romania ; rises in Tran- 
sylvanian Alps, flows S. through impt. Ploesii 
oilfield into It. lalomita ; length approx. 1 10 in. 

I Prato, Italy; 8 m. N.W. of Florence; cath., 

[ medlseval cas. and fortifications; straw 
plaiting, cottons, woollens, machinery; p. 
67,800. 

Preballthash (Balkhash), f., Kazakhstan, U.S.S.R. ; 
copper. 

Predeal Pass, Romania ; carries main road and 
rly. across Transylvanian Alps from Bucharest 
to Brasov ; ait. over 4,000 ft. 

Preesall, urb. dist,, Lanes, Eng. ; N. of Blackpool ; 
p. (1951) 2,231. 

Pregel, 11., Poland ; flows to Frisches Haff, nr. 

Kaliningrad; length 125 m. 

Prenzlan, seS Przemysiaw. 

Prerov, t„ Czechoslovakia ; S.B. of Olornouc ; 

hardware, textiles ; p. 21,510, 

Preseelli MBmdd, rains., N.B, Pembroke, Wales. 
Presoot, rnftv. t.,urb. dist, S.W. Lancs, Eng,; 4 m. 
S.W. of St. Helens; mkt., elec, cable indus. ; 
p. (1951) 12,474. 

Prescott, port, Ontario, Canada; ' on It. St. 
Lawrence ; p. 3,233. 

Presidio St. Vicente, t., N. Mexico ; on Rio Grands 
del Norte. 

FreSov, 1, Czechoslovakia ; linen nmfs, ; p, 34,391. 
Prestatyn, t„ urb. dirt., Flint, Wales ; on N. cst., 

■ 3 m. E. of Rhyl ; seaside resort ; p, (1951) 8 , 80 S). 
Prestea, t.. Gold Coast, Brit, W- Africa; gold- 
mining reg, 

Presteign, mkt. t., urb. dist-,, Radnor, Wales; 
on R. Lugg, 10 m. N.W. of Leominster; p. 
(1951) 1,257. 

Preston, f„ Out., Canada; ftirnithre : p . 61704, : 
Preston, t„ pt.,co. bar., Lancs, Eng. ; on 11. nibble ; 
cotton and rayon textiles, plastics, iron, brass ; 

. p. (1951) 119,243. 

Prestonpans, burgh, E. Lothian, Scot. ; on S. side 
of Firth .of Forth, 0 m. E. of Edinburgh; 
“ Bonnie Prince Charlie ” defeated British here 
in 1745 ; bricks, soap, brewing; p. (1961) 
3,907. 

Prestwick, indusll. t., tram, bor,, Lancashire, Eng. ; 
in valley of R. Irwell, 3 m. N.W, of Manchester ; 
cotton bleaching and dyeing; rubber junta, ; 
p, (1951) 34,387. 

Prestwick, burgh. Ayr, Scot. ; on Firth of Clyde, 
3 m, K. of Ayr ; impt, golfing centre and trails* . 
Atlantic' airport; holiday resort; p, (1951) 
11,386, 

Pretoria, administrative cap., Transvaal, Union 
of S, Africa ; fine parliamentary buildings, wide 
boulevards; impt. tr. centra; p. (1951) 
283,148. 

Prdveza, prefecture, Greece ; cap. Prdveza; p. 

. (1940) 78,423. 

Prfiveza, fortd, t,, Priveza, Greece ; on Q. of Arts ; 

gd. shipping tr, ; p. 1940) £ >7. 

Pribalkhash, t, Kazakh B.S.R., U.R.S.It.; 
situated midway along NV shore of L, Balkhash : 
csh. copper-raining and smelting centre in 
•U.S.S.E;, 'linked' to Kagaranda coalfield by 
rail, ■ 

Pribram, i., Bohemia, Czechoslovakia ; (lead,; 

silver mining, nmfs, ' 

Price, c„ Utah, U.S.A. ; coal, asphalt: p. (1950) 

6 , 010 . 

Prieska, t. Cape of Good Hope, S. Africa.; mi 
. Grange K. ; sheep; cattle, horses; blue asbes- 
tos; p .3.442. 

Prijedor, t„ Croatia, Jugoslavia: or, E. flank of 
Dtnarie Alps, 65 m.S.E. of Zagreb; iron-ore 
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Portsoy, sj)i. Ituroh. Banff, Scot. ; on N. Buchan 
cst,, 5 m. W. of Banff; fisheries, distilleries ; 
p. tl95l) 1,787. 

Portugal, rep., Iberian peninsula, S.W, Europe; 
Interior mountainous, with wide, fertile valleys ; 
mild winter, hot summers ; agr. : cereals, fruit. 

■ etc. ; livestock ; cork, pine, and: other timbers ; 
copper ; fisheries; textiles, pottery, tanning, 
wine, olive oil; cap. Lisbon; a. 35,404 so. m.', 
p, (1950) 8,490.455 (ine. Azores' and : Madeira). 
Portugaiete, snt., Biscay prov., Spain ; nr. Bilbao ; 
P . 10 , 612 , ' 

Portuguesa, st. , Venezuela ; cap. Guanare ; p. 

(1941) 87, lSl. „ 

Portuguesa, JS„ Venezuela, trlto. of ft. Apure ; 
length 200 rn. 

Portuguese East Africa, see Mozambique- 
Portuguese Guinea, ( Senegmnbia ). W. Africa;, on 
Atlantic cst. of Africa and surrounded by 
French terr, ; cap. Bolama; ch. spt. Bissau; 
palm nuts, groundnuts, rubber, wax ; a. 
13,948 SO. m. ; P. (1940) 351,089. 

Portuguese Timor, col., E. Indies; mtns.; copra, 
coffee, cocoa beans, maize, rice, hides, wax, 
timber ; cap. Deli ; a. 7.330 sq. m. ; p. (1936) 
483,998. " . 

Portuguese West Africa, see Angola. 

Porvenir, spt., Chile ; chief t. 'j’ierra del Fuego; 

wool; p, mainly Jugoslav. 

Porvoof spt., Finland; engineering, forest in- 
dustries; p .7,684. 

Posadas, t„ Spain; on R. Guadalquivir, nr, 

■ cvCordova; p. 7 * 350 . ! - bus: ' p c Lb 

Posados, cap.. Mislones Terr., Argentina; on 
Piloomayo It., on border of Paraguay; p. 
(1947 ) 36,623. 

Posen, see Poznan, 

Possneck, old t., Thuringia, Germany; S.E. of 
Weimar; porcelain mnfs. 

Postiilon Is,, Lesser Sunda Is., Indonesia ; coco- 
nuts. 

Potchefstroom, t, Transvaal, S. Africa; on the 
Vaal li. : univ. ; v- 26,986. 

Potgietersrust, f„ Transvaal, S. Africa; agr. 

centre; cattle; citrus fruits ; P.5.656, 

Pott, spt.. Georgia, U.S.S.R. ; manganese; saw- 
mills * p. 15.783. 

Potomac, R., U.S.A. ; dividing Virginia from 
Maryland; flowing Past Washington to Chesa- 
peake Bay; length 400 m. 

Potosi, dep., Bolivia, adjoining Chile and Argen- 
tina; famous for silver and tin mines; cap. 
Potrsi ; a, 45,031 sq, m. ; p, (3947) 768,800, ■ 
Potosi, c., Bolivia; on slope of Cerro Gordo de 
( Potosi, 13,350 ft. above sea-level; flourishing 
tr. ; ». (1947) 40,000. 

FotteriHos, t., Chile; copper. 

POtsdam, cap., Land Brandenburg Germany; in 
‘ Soviet sphere of influence ; beautiful parks and 
gardens, and many palaces, inc. former Imperial 
residence : scene of imperial conference between 
Allies on boundary questions. 1945 ; brewing, 
sugar, optical instruments ; p. 186,200. 
Potteries, The, diet., N. Staffs, Eng. ; centre of 
;■ : - earthenware : industry, comprisi ng is. Burslem, : 

Hanley, Ifenton, Timstall, Stoke, and Longton. 
Potters Bar, f„ urb: ■dist., N. Middlesex, Eng.; 

residtl. ; p. (1951) 17,163. 

Pottstown, t., Peims.. U.S.A, ; iron and steel,' 
farm implements, silk; p. (1950) 22,589. 
Pottsvilie, c.. Penns., U.S.A. ; iron and steel, rly. 

■ Wks. ; p. (1050.! £3.640. 

Poughkeepsie, c., N.Y., U.S.A. ; on Hudson R. ; 
clothing and iron factories; agr, implements; 

, oil clarifiers ; p. (1950) -11,023. 

Pouiton-le-Fylde, urb. dist.. Lanes, Eng, ; 4 in. 

N.E. of Blackpool; farming; p. (1951 ) 7,673. 
Povenets, f., FImio-Karelia, U.S.S.R. ; on L. 

Onega: cellulose, paper ; ' p. 3,000, 

Powis, Vale of, Montgomery, Wales; runs 32 m. 
NJ3. from Montgomery between Welsh Mtns. 
and Long Mtn. ; drained by R. Severn ; 
cattle-rearing ; ch. t. Welshpool ; av. width 2 m. 
Poyang Hu, Ige. L„ Kiaugsi, China ; on S. margin 
of Yanstze-Kiang plain : receives water of Kan 
Kiang and tribs,, drains N. into Yangtze-Kiane ; 
surrounded by flat, intensively cultivated land, 
rice, sugar, mulberry; size varies greatly with 
season, maximum a. (in late summer) 1,800 
sq.m. ! 

Poznan, prov,, W. Poland; stock-raising, mining, I 
misfa. including locomotives ; a, 15,152 sq, m. ; i 
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Prince or Wales, ( Bering Strait;, Alaska. 

Prince Rupert, c„ Brit. Columbia, Canaria ; 
Pacific port of the Canadian National Ely. ; p. 
(1948)8.200. 

Princes Risborough, mid. i„ Bucks. Eng. ; at N. 
foot of Ohiltern Hills, in gap used by main rly. ; 
chairs, brewing ; p. 2,438. 

Princeton, bar., N.J.. U.S.A. ; seat of Princeton 
llniy. ; p. (1950) 12,280. 

Princetown, viL, Devon, Eng. ; nr. Dartmoor pri- 
son; .. 

Principe and S. Tome, Portuguese Is.. G. of Guinea, 
Africa ; products, cacao, coffee, coconuts, etc. ; 
a, 372 sq.m.; i>. (1940 ) 00,400. 

Pringles, t.. Argentina; agr, centre; p. 12,700. 

Prinet (Pripyat), li.. U.S.S.R. ; trib. of I-t. Dnieper ; 
length 350 m. 

Pripet Marshes, XJ.S.S.R. ; a. 30,000 sa. m. ; greater 
part reclaimed., 

PriStina, t„ eap., Kosmet, Jugoslavia; on It. 
Sitnic : many mosques, sugar and coffee ; p. 
(1947) 10,822. 

Progreso, spt., Yucatan, Mexico; sisal; ware- 
housing; p. (1940) 11,000. 

Prokopevsk, t., S.W. Siberia, TJ.S.S.E. ; nr. 
Stalinsk; metallurgy; p. (1939) 107,227, 

Prome, t„ Burma ; on It, Irrawaddy ; silk, rice, 
cotton, tobacco : p. 28.200. 

Proskurov, f,. Ukraine, U.S.S.lt. ; on R. Bug; 
mnfs. ; p. 10,000. 

Prosna.lt., Poland; trib.ofR.Warta; length 120 
in. 

Prostejov, f„ Moravia, Czechoslovakia; match- 
making, brewing, malt and sugar; geese - 
breeding; p. (1947) 31.71S. 

Provence, old maritime vrov., S.E, France; now 
deps. Var. Basses-Alpes, Bouehes-du-Rhone, 
and x>art of Yaueluse. 

Providence, e., Rhode I., XJ.S.A. ; at head of Narra- 
gansett Bay; iinpt. mnfs. and educational 
institutions; textiles, engineering, jewellery; 
distributing centre for New' England; seat of 
Brown Univ. ; p. (1950) 284,074. 

Provo, c„ Utah, U.S.A, ; at base of Wasatch mtns., 
nr, shore of Utah Bake ; flour, bricks, blast 
furnaces; p. (1950) 28,937. 

Prudhoe, urb. dist., Northumberland, Eng. ; coal ; 
V. iim) 0,571. 

Prussia, old st„ former kingdom, Germany; eap. 
Berlin ; E. Prussia partitioned between Russia 
and Poland. 

Pruszkow, t„ Poland ; nr, Warsaw ; electr. plant ; 
p. 25,09(1. 



Putney; S.TFY resident, and industl, Thames-side 
suh., London, Eng, 

Putrid Sea, see Guff or Siwash. 

Puttalam, i., Ceylon; onW. cst. ; pearl oysters, 
salt ; p. 7,702. 

Putumayo, 11., Ecuador; trib. ol" ft. Amazon; 
length 700 m. 



alt. 4.800 ft. 

Puy-de-DAmo, dev.. France ; drained by ft. Allior ; 
generally mountainous ; agr., vineyards ; 
eoa 1, silver, lead ; can. Clermont-Ferrand ; 
a. 3,090 sq. m. ; p. (1940) -173,876, 

Puy, lift, nip.. Haul e-Loire, Prance; lace- 
making; p. (1946) 25,705. 

Fuymorens Tunnel, Pyrenees, on My. between 
France and Spain ; carries main rly. between 
Toulouse and Barcelona. 

Pwllheli, spl., mm. -bar., Caernarvon, N. Wales;: 
on S. cst. of Lleyn peninsula ; seaside resort ; 
j). (1951 ) 3,861. 

Pyatigorsk, t.. Caucasus, U.S.H.R. ; spa, sulphur 
springs ; p. (1939) 62,875. 

Fyinmana, t., Burma ; rly. junction ; p. 17,656.. 

Pylos, t., S. Greece ; VC. of Kalmnai ; p. 3,315. 

Pyongyang, cap. e., N. Corea ; located 40 in. up 
Han Ji. ; p. (1040) 285,965. 

Pyrenees, range of mtm„ S.W. Europe ; dividing 
Franco from Iberian Peninsula ; 270 m. long ; 
highest peak Pie Nethou, or Maladetta, 11,170 
ft. 

Pyrenees, Bassos, dep., S.W. Prance ; mainly agr. 
and live-stock rearing; cap. Ban; a. 2,978 
so- m. ; 3 >. (1946) 415,707. 

Pyrenees, Hautes, dep., S. Prance; agr.. vines, 
nuts, live-stock, marble Quarries ; cap. 'Parties ; 
a. 1.750 sq. m. ; p. (1946) 201,054. 

Pyrenees-Orientales, dep., S. Prance; on Mediter- 
ranean ; wheat, wine, silk-worm culture, stock- 
rearing; cap. Perpignan; a. 1,599 sci. m. ; p. 
(1946) 228,776. 

Pyrgos, i., Elis, Greece; prov. Elis, nr. Patras; 
has suffered from earthquakes ; p. (1940) 10,470. 

Pyrmont, t„ Germany; nr. Hanover; mineral 
springs. 


Qain, L, E. Persia; carpets, saffron ; p. 10,000. 

Qaiyara, Ai, t., Iraq ; , route centre ; oil resources 
undeveloped. 

Qalqiliya, vil., Jordan; rly. junction. 

Qalyub, t., Egypt ; riy. junction ; p. 5,000. 

QalyfiMya, administrative div,, Egypt; a. 364 sq. 
m. ; p. (1947) 600,156. 

Qara Dagk, (.. Iraq; gum. 

Qara Qnm, sand desert, Turkmenistan, TT.S.S.B. 

Qarun (Karun), see Birket el Qarun. 

Qasr el Azraq, t„ Jordan ; oasis ; rice. 

Qatar, sheikhdom, Arabia; includes Q. Peninsula, 
Persian G. ; under British protection ; p. about 
25,000. 

Qatif, fortfd, L, El Hasa, Saudi Arabia. 

Qatlava Depression, N. Egypt ; a. 7,000 sq. m. 

Qena, i., Egypt; on 11. Nile; water jars and 
bottles ; p. (1947) 39.672. 

Qishm, I., Aden Protectorate, Arabia; off S. 
coast of Persia, at entrance of Persian G. ; hilly ; 
highest pk., 1,231 ft. ; cereals, vegs., fruit, salt ; 
p. 15,000, 

Qisil-Qum, desert- region, central Asia: covering 
dried-up a, of the extended Pleistocene Aral 
Sea. 

Qizan, apt, Saudi Arabia; cereals, pearl-fishing, 
salt. 

Quaatock Hills, Somerset, Eng. ; S,: of Bridgwater 
Bay ; highest pt,, 1,262 ft, 

Qu’Appeile, £., Saskatchewan, Canada ; p. 539. 

Quaregnon, t., Hainaut prov., Belgium; Mona 
colliery dist. ; ironwks, and tobacco factories. 

Quamero, G., Adriatic Sea ; between Croatian: eat. 
and Istria. 

Quarto, Q-. of, arm, G. of Cagliari, Sardinia. 

Quathiamba Mtns., sec Drakensberg. 

Quatre Sras, -nr. Waterloo, S. Brabant, Belgium. 

Queanbeyan, /.. N.S.W., Australia; on Murrum- 
bidgee It.; pastoral, dairying and mixed 
farming dist. 

Quebec, prov., Canada; agr.. cereals, fruit, 
dairying, pulpwood, asbestos* gold,: ‘copper; 
fishing; cap. Quebec, Igst. c. Montreal; a. 
594,860 sq. m . ; p. (1051) 4,055,631. 


Quebec, ('-..cap.. Quebec, Canada ; on Kt. Lawrence 
R. ; fine harbour, handsome, government 
buildings; furs, textiles, leather, paper; p. 
(1951) 161,439. 

Quedlinburg, t„ Germany; at foot of Harz Mtns. ; 

aniline dyes, starch, seeds ; p. 23.244. 

Queen Alexandra Ra., Antarctica; highest pk., 
Mt. Kirkpatrick, 14,600 ft. 

Qnecnbornugh, t, mun. bo,\, Ken!,, Eng.; on it. 
Swale, I. of Sheppey ; chemicals, cement ; : 
p.- (1951) 3,137,. ., 

Queen Carola Harbour, W. cst. Buka I., Solomon 
Is., Pac. Of. 

Queen Charlotte’s Is., a roup. N. of Vancouver I., 
off cst. of Brit Columbia; ch. Is.: Graham 1., 
Moresby I. ; valuable halibut fishing industry. 
Queen Charlotte Sound, strait separating Vancouver 
I. from Brit. Columbia mainland, a continuation 
of Johnstone Strait. 

Queen Maud Land, Antarctica; claimed by Nor- 
way; ice crystal mtns., 10,000 ft. high for 100 
in. along cst. 

Queens,, .-tor., N.Y. City, U.S.A. ; p. (1950) 
1,550,340. 

Queenseliff, t.. Victoria, Australia; on Pt. Phillip 
Bay; resort; p. 1.060. 

Queeasferry, burgh, W. Lothian, Scot, ; on S. side 
of Firth of Forth, 8 m. N.W. of Edinburgh ; S. 
end of Forth Bridge and, ferry across Firth; 
3). 11951) 2,486. 

Queensferry H., vil., Fife, Scotland. 

Queensland, st„ N.E. Australia; s;reat grassy 
. plains and cst. highlands ; agr. ; maize, wheat, 
sugar-cane, cotton, pineapples, bananas; 
dairying ; cattle, sheep, wool ; timber ; miner- 
als; coal, copper, gold; cap. Brisbane; a. 
670,500 sq. m. ; p. (1947) 1,106,415. 

Queenstown, see, Cobh. 

Queenstown, t., C. of Good Hops, S. Africa ; in 
the GreatKei ft. valley ; . prosperous agr. region; 
p. (1946) 8,136, 

Queenstown, t., Tasmania, Australia; p. 3,400. 
QueHmane,pi.,Port. E. Africa; rly. term.; rubber, 
almonds, copra, coffee, cotton, sisal, tea, to- 
1 bacco, sugar, wax, ivory ; p. 3,000. 

, Quelpart (Chain Do), J„ Yellow Sea; 60 m. 8. of 
| Korea (40 in. by 17 m.) belonging to S, Korea; 
agr. and pearl-fishing. 

Que Que, S. Rhodesia; alt. 3,079 ft.; gold- 
mining, farming, ranching dist. centre; iron 
. and: steel; . tobacco, vegs., .citrus fruit; p. 

23,736 (Europeans 1,700). 

Queqncn, t., E. Argentina; seaside resort. 
Qneretaro, si., Mexico; cereals, fruit, minerals; 

a. 4.432 sq. m. ; p. (1940) 241,737. 

Queretaro, c., Mexico; 134 m. ft.W. of the c. of 
Mexico; at alt. 6,346 ft., pottery, cottons, 
woollens; fine government buildings and cath. ; 
here Emperor Maximilian was executed; p. 
(1940) 73,951, 

Qnerixnba Is., off Mozambique. 

Qnesnel, t„ 13.0. , Canada; on R. Frazer, 360 m. 

N. of Vancouver ; impt. alluvial gold workings. 
Quesnoy, Le, £., Nord, France; nr. Valenciennes; 
p. 3,346. 

Quetta, Baluchistan, Pakistan ; at end of Bulan 
Pass, on road to Ivandahar; riy. junction; 
tr. and military centre ; rebuilt after destruc- 
tion by earthquake, 1935; p. (estd. 1951) 
82,000. 

Quezaltenango, co., Guatemala, Central America; 
on slopes of Cerro Quemado volcano ; centre of 
tr, for W. part of the rep. ; textiles ; p. 36,304. 
Quezon City, projected new cap. of rep. of the Philip- 
pines : to be built just N.E. of Manila, 

Quibdo, t„ Colombia, S. America ; on R. Atraio ; 
p. (1917) 30,370. 

Quiberon, t„ Morbihan, France ; on Quiberon Bay, 
nr. Lorient ; p. 3,556. 

Quibor, i„ Venezuela ; 40 m. S.S.W. Barquisimfcto. 
Qulcarnao t., st. Rio de Janeiro, Brazil; nr. 

Games ; industl, 

Quilimane, see Queiimane. 

Quillota, commercial - 1, Valparaiso, Chile ; nr. 
Santiago ; p. 17,232. 

Quilmes, t, Argentina; nr. Buenos Aires; 
p. 57,390. 

Quilon, £., Travancore, India; on Malabar cst., 
gd. tr.; coconuts, pepper, timber; p. (1941) 
33,739 , 

Quimpcr, fortfd. Finistere, France ; nr. Brest ; 
pilchards, pottery, paper, leather, brewing; 
p. (1946) 20,149. 
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QuimperR,- t, Finistere, France; 34 in. E.N.E. Radstock (Norton Radstock), t, «ri>. disk, Somerset; 

Quimper; industl, ; : p, (1946) 10,679. Eng. ;-,10 ». S JS. of Bristol ; . collieries ; -p. (1951) 

Quincy, Xi!.. U.S.A.: milling, tobacco, iron- 11,934. 

ware, 'machinery ; p. 11950) 41,450., Bafah, t, Egypt ; on Israel boundary, 

Quincy, t.. Mass., H.S.A. ; granite, foundries, ship- Raffadali, t, ■ Girgenti, Sicily, Italy; agr, in- 
' building; p. (I960) & 3, 835. V terests ; p. 10,828. 

Qaindio, pass, Columbia; provides impt. route- Bagaz, Bad, t., resort. Bp. Gall, Switzerland-; on 


way through .Cordillera Central ; 11,099 ft. 

Qtii Kiion, t„ Annum, i Viet- Nam, Judo-China ; 


li, Tamina;, hot springs ; ancient Abbey of 
Bfafurs, 2,097 ft. above i-ea-level. 


exports rice, coconut: oil. copra, dried fish, Kagnsa.-c., Syracuse, Italy y cheese factories; p. 
-groundnuts; p ,10,000. 53,083, 

Quintana Boo, fern, Mexico; cap. Ohetumal; Ragusa* see Dubrovnik. 1 

a. 19,438 sq. m. ; p, (1940) 18,762;- -. R-ahad, R., Anglo-Egyptian Sudan ; trib. of Bine 

Quintero, Chile ; naval air stu. ; p. 3,047. Nile, 

Sntatin, f.,dep. COtes-du-Nord, France; .nr,. St. R a hmfin l y a, El, t„ Lower Egypt; nr, Rosetta; 

Brieuc. ' : on R. Nile. .' 

Qninto, It., Argentina; flows S.E. from: the Rahway, N.J., U.S.A..; on B. Rahway; 
Sierra de San Luis and becomes lost in a v residtl, for New York business men ; p, (19501 


morass; length 250 m, 

Quinzano, t„ nr. Bre-'-'-ia, Italy ; p. 5,035. 
Quiringua, ruined .ancient t„, nr. Isabel, Guatemala, 
Central America ; on ,R. Moh tagua. : 

Quistello, 1., Mantua, Italy ; on It, Secchia; p. 
'■ . 0,450. ' 

Quito, c,, cap., Ecuador ; in the Andes, 15 m. S. of 


31,290. 

RaiatSa, I., Society Is., Pae. Oc. ; largest of the 
Fr. Leeward group, 130 m. -N.W. : Tahiti.-.. 
Raichur, t., Hyderabad, India; . pottery; p, 
about 37,910. 

Eaigarh, t, cap., Itaigarh state, Madhya Pradesh, 
India; silk mnfs. ; rice; p. (1941) 30, 327. 


the Equator ; ait, 9,402 ft. ; rubber and hide Rainford, urb. dtit , ; Lancs, Eng,; nr, St. Helens ; 
exports, carpet, leather, and other mnfs.; p. coal; p. (1951) 4, SOB. 


(1947) 311,174. 


Rainer, ititn., Washington, U.S.A. ; 1-1,530 ft. 


Quia* c.. Persia; pilgrim centre; into, ; carpets, Rainton, E. and W„ colly, dists., m\ Durham, : 

porcelain, cotton ; j k 30,000. ICng. 

Quorndon, or Quorn, km. i., Leicester, Eng.; on Rainy, L., on border of Canada and Minn., U.8.A., 
It. Soar. 3 m. B. of Loughborough ; centre of drained by Rainy R. to the Lake of the Woods, 
fox-hunting dist. Raipur, t„ Madhya Pradesh, India; p. (1941.) 

Quorra, li., Africa ; one of the names given to the 63,405. 

E. Niger; below Timbuktu. Raismos, f., Nord, France; nr. Valenciennes; 

Quseir, i„ Egypt; on Bed Sea cst. ; caravan lacc industry; p. (1941'.; 13,203. 

trade centre; p. 1,000. Bajahmundry, t„ Madras, India; on the delta of 

Quyquyo, f., S. Paraguay; copper, manganese; the Godavari K. ; p. (1941) 74.564. 

p. 6,590. Rajasthan, st., India ; originally formed by smaller 

Qvarken, Oestra, and Vestra, straits, in the G, of Bajputana States in S.B., later joined by 
Bothnia off the Swedish cst. the larger sts. of Udaipur, Jaipur, Jouhpur, 

Bikaner, and , Jaisalmer, subsequently by 
Matsyan Union; largest single unit in India ; e 
t? farming, millet, cotton, pulses, textiles, ivory ; f 

A41 oh. towns. Jaipur, (cap.), Udaipur, Alwat, 

Baal), see Gy dr. Jodhpur ; total a. about 128,424 sq. in. ; p. 

Kaalte, t, Ovoryssol, Netherlands; nr. Zwolle; (1861) 15,307,979. 
imlusti. ; p. 10,882. Rajkot, t., Saurashtra Union, India ; p. 36,000. 


Baab, see Gydr. 

Kaalte, t, Ovoryssol, Netherlands; nr. Zwolle; 
imlusti. ; p. 10,882. 


Raasay, I., E. of Skye, Inverness, Scot. ; 13 m. Rnjpipla, t, Bombay, India ; E, of Broach. 


long. Si m. wide. 


I Rajputaaa, formerly collection of twenty-three 


Rah L, at head of Adriatic, Jugoslavia ; marble. native India sts. under the charge of a political 

silk innfs. ; holiday resort ; a. 74 sq. m . ; p. agent to the Viceroy and the British (list, of 

6,354. Ajmer Merwara. 

Rabat or New Sails, t., Fr. zone, Morocco; at, Rajshahi, (Us., E. Bengal state, Pakistan; p. 


mouth of Eu Regrets' ; leather and carpet mnfs. ; 
p. (1917) 164,416. 


(cstd. 1951) 14.078,000. 
Raki-Ura I., see Stewart I, 


Rahaul, t.. New Britain. Papua-New Gninea ; Rakka, t., Nigeria, Brit. W. Africa; on Lower 
former seat of administration ; copra een. ; Niger R. 


p. 4,500. 

Rabot, t.. Malta; on Gozo I. 


Rakos Palota, t., Hungary; nr. Budapest; p. 
I 49.000. 


Racalmuto, t., Girgenti, Sicily; agr. interests; Rakovnik, f., Bohemia, Czechoslovakia. ; mki,., 
p. 13,835. milting; P .11,073. 

Race, C., S.E. Newfoundland, Canada. Raleigh, c., N. Carolina, U.S.A. ; educational 

Raciborz (Ratibor), i.. Upper Silesia, Poland ; on centre; rly. wits., cotton-mills; p. (1950) 
R. Oder; mnfB.; p .19,605. 65,079. 

Racine, c„ Wisconsin, U.S.A.; on L. Michigan, Raliclt, chain of Is., Marshall group, Pacific Ocean ; 
10 m. S. of Milwaukee ; motor cars, farm parallel with Itataek chain, 


implements; r>. (1950) 71,198. 

Bodauti, t., Bukovina, Romania; paper, glass; 
p. 14.530. 


Ramacca, commune, E. Sicily; marble; linen; 
agr. ; p. 12,527 . 

Ramab, svt., Canada; on cst. of Labrador. 


Radeliffe, mun. bar., Lancs, Eng. ; nr. Manchester ; Rambervilliers, t„ Vosges, France; nr. Nancy; 
paper-making, dye wks., foundries; p. (1951) p. (1948) 5,757. 


27.551. 

Radeborg, L, Saxony, Germany ; ou Crosse Slider. 
nr. Dresden; glass-works; p. 15,775. 


Rambouillet, {., Seine.-et-Oiae, France ; nr. 
Versailles; picturesque ancient chateau; p. 
(1946) 6,720. 


Radebeul, t., Saxony, Germany ; sub. Dresden, on Rameswaram, t., S. India; on Rameswaram I., 


R. Elbe; varied light mufs. ; p. 12,428. 
Radevormwakl, t„ Rhine prov., Germany; tex- 
tiles, iron goods, electr. equipment ; p, 11,828, 


Balk Strait ; contains a great Dravidian temple, 
one of the Hindu holy places, of pilgrimage ; p. 
8,423. 


Radford, 1, Va., U.S.A. ; iron smelting, lumbering ; Ramgimga, R., India; trib, of R. Ganges, which 
p. (1950) 9,026. It Joins nr. Cawnpore ; length 300 ill. ^ j 


p. (1950) 9,026. It Joins nr. Cawnpore ; length 300 ill. 

Kadhanpur, at., Saurashtra, India ; former st. in W- Ramie, Israel ; 8. of Lydda ; p. (1946) 16,380. 
.India Slates Aeonoy; a. 2,018 gq. m.; p. Ramleh, f.., Egypt ; E. of Alexandria ; n, 53 ,000. 
1.00,644. Ramme, t.. itingkjobing, Jutland, Danmark. 

Radnorshire, inlawl c.o., N. Wales; oats, wheat ; Rainnad, t,„ Madras, India; on' peninsula pro- 
sheep rearing, breesling Welsh ponies, mineral jecting towards Rameswaram I % 
springs ; cap. Bresteign; a. 471 sq. m. ; p. Rtonieu-Silrat, t„ Romania ; scene of several 
(1951)1,9,555, battles; p. 19,267. 

Radom, indusil. i„ Kielee, Poland ; nr. Warsaw; Rtamicu-vaieea, Romania ; on S, ult; oath.. 

p. 704900. monasteries ; saltmming ; hot springs; p. 

Radomsko, t„ Boland ; nr. Lodz; p. 19,000. 15,162. 

Radomsyl, t„ Ulirraine, U.S.S.R. ; tanneries and Ramimr, t., Uttar Pradesh, India ; N.W. of Bare- 

•rtm-ii. “ rfdmofit oixfrii r* nnt.fprv * n OClfl. 


,lcea, e., Romania; on S, Olt; oath., 
es; saltmining; hot springs; p. 


k, sugar, pottery ; p. 73,000. 
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Bampur Boalia, fc, 35. Betigiil, Pakistan; an il, Rafchkeale, mM, t., rural dist., Ireland; nr. 
Ganges; silk industries ; government college ; Limerick; p. (1946) 13,238, 
suffered from earthquake. 1897; p. about Rathlin, I., off Fair Head. N. Ante m,N. Ireland; 

25.000. 5 m. by la 

Eamree I., Bar of Bengal, Indian 0c.; off cst. Rathven, par., Banff, Scot.; fanning, sandstone, 
Arakan, Lower Burma ; 50 m. long. limestone, slate ; p. 16,404. 

Ramsbottom, t, wrb. (list,., Lancs, Eng.; on R. Eatibor, see Racsborz. 

Irwell, 4 m. N. of Bury ; cottons, calico print- Ratingeu, t„ Rhine prov., Germany : ane. church ; 
ing; -0.(1051) 14,587. ironwks., textiles, pottery ; p. 15, 288. 

Ramsey, mkt. t, mb. dist., Hunts.. Eng. ; on edge Ratisbon, «... Upper Palatinate, Bavaria, Germany ; 

of The Fens, 7 m. H. of St. Ives ; p. (1951) 3,772, 50 in. N.B. of Munich, on R. Danube ; cath. ; 

Ramsay, t„ spt„ I. of Man ; on JUS. cst. ; holiday musical instruments, pottery, tobacco, furniture ; 

4 resort; p .4,011'. -X c p .108,004. v 

Ramsey, residentl. b or., N.J., TJ.S.A. ; centre of Katuagiri, i„ Bombay prov., India; cst. trade 
dairying rest. ; p. (1950) 4,700. port; 23,906. , 

Ramsey I., off cst. of Pembroke, Wales. Ratnapura, t.. Ceylon ; graphite ; p .12,441. 

Ramsgate, t„ tniat. bar., Kent, Eng. ; on S. cst. of Rattray Head, Aberdeen, Scot. [10, OSS. 

I. ofThanet: seaside resort ; p, (1961) -85,748. Rauma, apt., Finland ; on. G. of Bothnia; p. 
Ranoagua, c„ Colchagua prov., Chile; p. (1010) Raunds, t„ urb, dist., Northants, Eng, ; 5 m. N.E. 

38,423. of Wellingborough ; p. (1951) 4,010. 

Ranchi, hot-weather seat of govt., Bihar, India; Rava Ruskaya, W. Ukraine, U.S.S.R. ; oil 
technical institute ; rice, tea, shellac ; p, (1941) processing ; quarrying; 1>. 12,000. 

54,178. Ravenglass, t., Cumberland, Eng. ; nr. mouth inf 

Rand, gold-mining dist., Transvaal, S. Africa (see E. Esk. 

Witwatersrand). Ravenna, red., Emilia, Italy; a. 715 aq. m. ; 

Randaszo, t, Catania, Sicily ; on S. slopes of Mt. p. (1948) 374,220. 

Etna; 2.474 ft. above sea-level ; p. 1(1,325. Ravenna, c„ Emilia, N. Italy; on marshy plain, 
Randers, t, Denmark; inediieval monastery; nr. the Adriatic, 45 nl. E. of Bologna; cath., 

machinery, foundries ; exports dairy produce ; arcliiepiseopal palace, and many fine bldgs. : 

p. (1947) 38,434. sericulture, vines ; p. (1948) 85,517. 

Banders Fjord, fjord, E. cst. Denmark. Ravenna, t„ N.E, Ohio, U.S.A. ; engineering. 

Rased, t„ It, Sweden ; on N. cst. of G. of Bothnia. rubber; p. (1950 ) 9,857. 

Ranenburg, t„ U.S.S.R.; on E. Voronezh; p. Ravensburg, t.. Wfirttemberg, W. Germany; nr. 

10.000. Konstanz; flourishing mnfs. of leather, machi- 

Ranger, (., Texas, U.S.A.' ; p. (1950) 3J989. nery, textiles ; p. 18,930. 

Rangiora, t., S.I., New Zealand ; 20 m. N.W. of Ravensthorpe, indued, t., W.E. Yorks, Eng. ; nr. 
Christchurch; centre of a large agv. dist.; Dewsbury. 

pi 2,240. • Ravi, R,, Punjab, India ; trib. of the Chenab ; 

Rangitaki R„ 3ST.L, N.Z.; flows N. into B. of used for irrigation : length 450 m. 

Plenty, - ••«•••: v Rawalpindi, div„ W, Punjab, Pakistan ; between 

Rangoon, c. : , cap., Burma; on E. arm of Irrawaddy Lahore and Peshawar ; p.testd. 1951)5,154,090. 

delta; 2 catlis.. many mosques, temples, and Rawalpindi, c„ W. Punjab, Pakistan; on R. 
pagodas; gr. tr.. and many impt. mnfs. ; rice, Lett; fortfd. ; active tr. with Kashmir; rail- 

oil, dumber; ivory and wood carving ; textiles; way wks., brewing, .foundries, oil refining; p. 

V. 500.800. (estd, 1951) 243,000. 

RahgpuM.,E. Bengal. Pakistan; onE. Ghaghat; Rawicz, industl. t., Poznan, Poland; p. 9,000. 

jut®:; p. (1941) 34,03V. Rawlins, f„ S. Wyo., U.S.A..; mkt., coal, oilfields, 

Raniganj, t., Bengal, India ; iron, coal-mines; p. ranching; p. (1950) 7,415. 

10.000. Rawmarsh, t., mb. dist., W.R. Yorks, Eng. ; 2 m. 
Eani-Nur, famous rodk-cave, Khandgiri Hill. N.E. of Rotherham; engineering; p.- (1951) 

: Puri dist., Orissa, India. 78,793. 

Rannoch, Loch, Perth, Scot.; 9 m. long, 1 in. Rawson, slit., cap., Chubut terr., Argentina; S. 

wide; drained to It. Tay. of Valdes Peninsula; oil: p .2.500. 

Rapallo, t„ wat. pi., Liguria, N.W. Italy; on G. Rawson, industl. t„ nr., Leeds, Yorks, Eng, 
of Genoa, 23 m. E. of Genoa ; most celebrated Rawtenstall, t,, mwi. bor., Lancs, Eng. ; on E. 

resort on Italian Iti viera di Levante ; p. (1940) Irwell in. centre of Eossendaie Feils; cotton 

14,675, weaving; p, (1951 ) 25,426. 

Eapanui or Easter I., I.. Pacific Ocean; W. of Ray, G,, S.W. Newfoundland, Canada; beginning 
Chile. of Long Range, of which the highest peak is 

Baphoe, par., co. Donegal, Ireland ; cath, ; mkt. ; 2,073 ft. 

woollens, eap. tweeds ; p, 2,600, Rayleigh,!., urb. diet., Essex, Eng.; 5 m. N.W, 

Rapid City, t., S. Dakota, U.S.A, ; p. (1950) 25,310. of Southend ; p, (1951) 9,388. 

Rappollsweiler, f., Bas Rhin, France; nr, Selestat; Raynhara, t., S.E. Mass., U.S.A. ; mkt. centre for 
walled; known as “ the pipers* town,’’ agr. products, poultry, eggs; p, 2, 141. 

Raqqa, t„ Syria ; on B. Euphrates ; p. 2,000. Razelm, L„ Dobrodea, Romania; 25m. long. 
Raritan, U, N.J., U.S.A. ; p. (1950 ) 5.131. BdorRlie, L,\V. cat. Charente-Infdrieure, France: 

Rarotonga, I., Pac. Oc,; one of the Cook Is,; opp. Rochelle ; salt mftg. ; eh. t. St. Martin. 

63 m. round, largest of the group; p. (1948) Reading, t., co. bor., Berks, Eng. ; at confluence of 
5,549. Es. Thames and Kennet; univ.; bisdijits;: 

Ras-al-Had, O., E. extreirjity Arabia. • , engineering, brewing, seed-growing and mkt. 

Ras-al-Khaima, on Persian G.. st. of Bahrain, gardening; p. (1051) 114,778 . ' 

Arabia. Reading, t.. Mass., U.S.A. ; nr. Boston ; P, (1950) 

Rasgrad, t., Bulgaria; nr. Rrtsehuk, on E, Ale- 14,006. 

Lorn. 1 Reading, c„ Penns,, U.S.A.; on Schuylkill E. ; 

Ras Mohammed, S. point, Sinai Peninsula. ironwks , p (1! >( 1 "20 

Ras Tanmu'a, t., Nejd, Saudi Arabia ; large oil- Recanati, t., Macerata, Italy ; industl.; p. 10.325. 

refinery, Recife, spt., cap., Pernambuco, Brazil; univ.; 

Rashin, t., N. Korea; nr. U.S.S.R, frontier. cotton, machinery, sugar, rubber, cocoa; p. 

Rasskazovo, Tambov res., U.S.S.R. ; ironwks, ; (1947) 397,803. 

Wheat; p. 25,168. Recklinghausen, t, N. Ehine-Westphalia, W. 

Rastatt, t., Baden, W. Germany ; nr. Karlsruhe; Germany; nr. Dortmund ; collieries, quarries, 
brewing, cigars, lace, stoves; finest baroque and mnfs, ; p. 87,411. ■ ' 

palace in S. Germany. Recdncavo, dist,. Bahia st„ N.K. Brazil ; surrounds 

Rastenburg, see Ketrayn. bay at month of li. Paraguassu ; intensive 

Rastrick, industl. t„ W.E, Yorks, Eng. ; on E. cultivation of sugar-cane, cotton, tobacco, rice, 
Calder, nr. Halifax. by Negro farmers; eh. ts. Sao Salvador, 

Rat Is., group of Is., Aleutian Archipelago. Caehoeira. 

Ratack, chain of Is., Marshall Group, Pac, Oe., Red Basin, see. Szechwan*- 
parallel with Ealick chain. Bed Bay, Antrim, N. Ireland, 

Rath Iiuiro (Charleville), Cork, Ireland ; on Red Deer R., trib. of Saskatchewan R., Alberta, 
iMurulary of Limerick; p. (1046) 1,541. Canada. 

Rath enow, t„ E. Germany; bricks, optical glass ; Red Lake, i„ Ontario, Canada'; nr. L. Winnipeg : 
I>. 28,043. gold. 
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Rhio-Lingga Archipelago, moup of ls„ Indonesia:; Ridgway, bor., Penns,, TT.S.A. ; electr. equipment, 
mainly in Malacca Strait; a. 12,235 sq. m. ; : engineering, leather, lumber yards ; p. (1050) 

p, 298,325. 6,244. 

Rhode Island, si., I^ev, England, IT.S.A. ; washed Riesa, t., Saxony, Germany; on E. Elbe, nr, 
by the Atlantic, and surrounded by Massaehu- Meissen ; irOnwks., sawmills ; p ,26,248. 
setts and Connecticut ; divided by Narragansett Riesengebirge, wibis., Germany, (Czech Krhonole, 
Bay, with many islands, largest being that from Polish ICarkonesze). 
which the si. takes its name ; mnfs., woollens, Riesi, i., Sicily, Italy ; industl.; p .20,200. 

. Cottons, machinery, jewellery ; cap. Providence ; Rieti, i., Perugia, Italy ; an ancient Sabine t. in 

а. 1,214 ski, m. ; p. (1950) 791,896. ; famous fertile dist,..; mnfs, : p. 85,809. 

Rhodes (Rhodes), I,, Dodecanese Is. ; offSW.cst,,' Riff (ErRil): fains,, Spanish Morocco, N.W. Africa ; 

Anatolia,- belonging to Greece; cap. R. ; extend E. along N, African cat. for 200 m. 
tigs, oranges, grapes ; p. (1940) 61,701. • from Straits of Gibraltar ; inaccessible and 

Rhodes, t„ cap,, I. of Rhodes, Greece ; on N.E. economically unattractive, terr, of semi-nomadic 

est. p. (1940) 55, T81. tribes ; rises to over 7,000 ft. in many places, 

Rhodesia, see Northern and Southern Rhodesia. Riga, can,, Latvia! 17.S.S.R. ; at head of G. of 
Rhodope Mtns range, S. Bulgaria ; rise to 10,200 Riga ; gr. industl. activity ; machinery, glass, 
ft, paper, cottons ; rly. and shipbuilding ; exports 

Rhodopi, prefecture , Thrace, Greece; cap. Komo- wheat, flax, hemp, dairy produce; p. (1035) 
tini ; p. (1040) 201,745. . 378,000. „ , 

Rhim Gebirge, faiw. jmrnp, Thuringia, Germany; Rigi, mtn., nr. L. Lucerne, Switzerland; alt. 

highest peak 3,100 it. 5,905 ft. 

Rhondda, t., urban dist., Glamorgan, Wales; Rijeka-Susak, f., Jugoslavia ; formerly known as 
in narrow Rhondda valley, 7 m. N.W. of Flume; belonged to Austria-Hungary before 

Pontypridd; coalmining; p. (1051) 111,357. First World War, then to Italy ; ceded to Jugo- 

Rhdne, k., Switzerland and France; rising in the slavia by Italy after Second World War ; rival 

RhOne glacier of the St. Gotfchard mtn. group, port to Trieste ; petrol refining, tobacco, cliemi- 

; and flowing through the L. of Geneva and B. cals; p. (1947) 72,130. ' 

France to the G. of Lyons in the Meditey- Rijssen, i., Netherlands ; p. 10,645. 
ranean ; length 640 in. Rimac, It, Lima dep. Pern ; S. America ; rises 

Rhone, dep,, S.B. France; drained by R. Rhone. in W. cordillera of Andes and flows W. to Pac. 

and its trib. U. Sadne, which unite at Lyons; Qc,; provides water for irrigation and for c. 

agr., grain, 'potatoes, wine : vine-growing, many of Lima; length 75 m. 

mnfs,. silks, textiles ; cap. Lyons; a. 1,104 sq. Rimini, (., Emilia, Italy; on the Adriatic est.; 
m.i p.wm 218,866. ■ - mineral springs, sea-bathing, thriving industries ; 

Rhyl, urb. dist,, Flint, N. Wales; between p. 72,914. 

Bangor and Chester, at entrance Vale Of Clwyd ; Rimnic, f., Romania; on E. Rlmnic, nr. Bueha- 
seaside resort; p. (1951) 18,745. rest; industl. 

Rhymney, t,, urb, dish, Monmouth, Eng. ; on R. Rimnic, Romania; on R, Aluta, 100 in. N.W. 
Rhymney, 4 m. E. of Merthyr Tydfil; mining; Bucharest. 

p. (1951) $,134. Rimotiski, f,, Quebec, Canada; on S. bank St, 

Rialto, 1. and dist, on Grand Canal, Venice; Lawrence R. ; lumber; tourists; p. 7,009, 
centre of commerce. Ringkobing Fjord, inlet. W. cst. Jutland, Den- 

Ribadesella, spt„ Spain; W. of Santander; mark. rd 

r>, 8,323. Rmgwood and Fordingbridge, mid. t„ rural dist.. 

Ribatejo, prov., Portugal; a, 2,704 sq.- in.; p. Hants., Eng.; on It. Avon, nr, Christchurch; 

(1940)424,053. p. (rur I dist 1 ' u 3,908. 

Ribe, t,i Jutland, S. Denmark ; on W. cat, ; p, Rio Branco, B., Brazil ; prov. Bate. trib. of Rio 

б, 770, Grande; length 120 m. ' 

Ribble, R„ Yorks and Lancs, Eng. ; followed by Rio Branco, R„ N. Brazil ; flowing to Rio Negro ; 

main rly. route Leeds to Carlisle; length 75 m. length 370 m. - 
Ribeira, t., Galicia, Spain; on peninsula of Arosa Rio Branco, t.. cap. of Acre st„ Brazil. 

estuary ; agr., cattle-rearing, fishing. Rio Branco, terr., Brazil; cap. Boa Vista; a, 

Ribeirao Preto, e., S.E. Brazil ; rokt. in rich agr. 82,749 sq.m.; n (1917, 14,010. 
mrea, esp. coffee, cotton, sugar; p. (1047) Rio Cuarto, t., Cordoba prov., Argentina; p. 
49,891. 34.354. 

Riberalta, R,pt„ Colonia Terr., Bolivia, S. America ; Rio das Mortes, I!., Brazil ; trib, of the Araguay ; 
on R. Beni above rapids which limit navigation length 500 m. U 

to upper course; collecting centre for wild Rio 4e Janiero, maritime si., Brazil; a. 10,443 
rubber. ( aUA h U A sq. m. ; coffee plantations, sugar, ■ cotton, 

Riecia, t., Caiupobasso, Italy; industl,: p .3,575. tobacco; cap. Niterdi; p. (excluding cap. c. 

Richelieu or Chambly, It., Quebec, Canada ; flows and Districts Federal 1. 7)2,151 080. 
from L. Champlain to the St. Lawrence E. at Rio de Janeiro, cap., tsistrieto Federal, Brazil; 
L, St. Peter; length 80 m. on Bay of same name.; largest c. in Brazil, 

Richmond, r/taa. 6o?\, Surrey, Eng. ; on E. Thames, many fine buildings, flourishing tr. and in- 

S.W, of London ; industl. and residentl. ; dustrles ; very large coffee export, brewing, 

beautiful park and riverside scenery ; p. (1951) foundries, milling, sugar-refining; rly. wks. ; 

41,945. exports coffee, sugar, hides, meat, diamonds ; 

Richmond, t„ mm. bar., N.R, Yorks, Eng. : p. (1947) 2,014,185. 

at K. foot of Pennine* on R. Swale; p. (1951) Rio de la Plata, see Plate R. 

6,165, Rio de Oro, prov., Spanish Sahara; a. 70.000 

Richmond, t, Nelson, New Zealand ; p. 1,130. sq.m. 

Richmond, t„ California, TT.S.A, ; p. (1950) 99,545. Rio de San Juan, R„ Utah, New Mexico and Co- 
Richmond, c., Indiana. U.S.A. : on R. White- lorado, TT.S.A. ; length 350 m. 

water: mnfs.; p. (1050) 811,539, > - Rio Dulce, R„ Santiago st., Argentina ; length 

Richmond, a., Kentucky, 'll. 3.A. ; in tobacco- 400 m. 
growing and horse-rearing region; p. (1950) Rio Grande, R„ Senegambia, Africa; flows to the 
10,268. Atfi < i l ’ 

Richmond, one of the five bora, of New York City, Rio Grande, headstream.af the R.Porani, Brazil. , A 
.TT.S.A.; p. (1050) 191,555. ■ • Rio Grande City, t, S. Texas, U.S.A. : on Rio 

Richmond, e„ cap., Virginia. U.S.A. ; on fate on Grande R. ; mkfc., agr., oil. natural gas; p. 
R. James ; gr. tobacco mi'tg, centre and mart ; (1950) 3,322. 

-p. (I960) 330,810. Rio Grande de Santiago, R., Mexico ; flows into the 

Richrath-Reusrath, commune, Rhine prov., Ger- ' Pacific. 

many ; ironwks.. textile mills ; p. 14,148, Rio Grande del Norte, R., flows from st..of Colorado 

Bickmansworth, mid. t„ urb. dist., Herts, Eng, ; at through New Mexico to the Q, of Mexico ; forms. 
conimence of Es. Colne and Chess, 3 m. 3.W. 1 bdy. between Texas, TT.S.A. and Mexico ; length 
of Watford; paper, brewing; residti.;p. (1951) 1,800 m. 

24,618. Rio Grande do Norte tt.„ Brazil; sugar, cotton, 

Rideau Canal, Canada ; from Ottawa R., to Kings- cattle-rearing; cap. Natal; a. 20,482 sq. in. • 
ton on L. Ontario; length 132 m. p. (1940) 893,620, 

Ridgefield, N.J., U.S.A. ; p. (I960) 8,312, Rio Grande do Sul, ai., S. Brazil; cap. Porto 

Ridgewood, f„ N.J., U.8.A. ; p. 17,481, Alegre; a, 109,067 sq. m. ; p. (1940) 8,863,79s. 
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Rio Grande do Sni, $vt. , Brazil ; leather; p. 45,000. Roanoke, I., off csfc, N. Carolina, U.S.A. ; 13 m, 
Bio Muni, S-pan. col.. Cent. Africa ; with Fernando Ions. . 

Po and other islands forms col. of Span. Guinea! Roanoke, II., Virginia and N. Carolina, U.S.A. • 
cacao, palm oil, coffee; a. 10,852 sa. m.; p. flows into Albemarle Sound ; length 230 m. 
"188,000 * ' , Roanoke, t., Ala., U.S.A.; cotton miffs., clothes; 

Rio Negro, if., Argentina; rises in the. Andes, p. (1950) 5,-. 192. 
and flows through theterr. of Bio Negro to Roanoke, f„ S.Vv. Virginia, U.S.A.; on R, It.; 


the. Atlantic ; length 050 m 


ironwks. ; p. (1950) 91,921, 


Rio Negro, terr., Argentina; S, of Itompa ; cap. Roatan Is,, Honduras, in G. of H. ; 
Viedma; cattle-rearing region; a, 77,610 sa. Rohin Hood’s Bay, sMyresmte-'inlet \w0i- fisHtotg 


in,; P. (1947) 132,726 , . 


vil. on est., N.B. 'Yorks, Eng. ; nr. Whitby. 


; Rio Negro, B., S. America; rises in Colombia, Robson, Mi, Alberta, Canada, 12,972 ft. 

and flows through N. Brazil to the Amazon ; Roea, C, da, mostAV. point of estuary of E, Ibigus, 
length 1,350 m. ■ Portugal,; • 

Rio Negro, dep., Uruguay; cap. Fray Bentos ; a. Rocafuerte, t, IV, Ecuador; coffee,, sugar, sisal. 


3,269 s-l. HI. ; P. (19425 47,586. 

Rio Fiedras, t„ Puerto Rico. W. Indies ; univ.; 

: j). (1050) 133,369. v , - " 

Rio Salada. : R„ Argentina; rises in the Andes, 
and flows S.E. to R. Parana, at. Buenos Aires ; 
length l.OOi) in. 

Rio Tinto, Spain ; at W. end of Sierra Morena,. 


indigo; p, 14,125. 

Roch, R., Lancashire, Eng, ; rises in E. of Eos- 
sendale Fells, central Pen nines, flows S.W, into * 
B. Irwell nr. Bury; with E. Odder provides 
relatively, easy route across Pennine* from 
. Heeds to Manchester ; used by rail, road, canal ; 
length approx. 20 m. 


40 m. N.B. of Huelva ; lead and copper mines. Rocha, dep., Uruguay ; a. 4,280 sq, m;; cap. 
Riobamba, e., Chimborazo, Ecuador; on R. St. lloeha ; • p. (1038) 82,814. 

Juan; woollens; Inca palace ruins; p. (1938) I Rochdale, r., eo. bar., Lanes, Eng.; at S. foot of 


26.783. 

Rioja, La, prov., Argentina; gold arid copper 
. mines ; cap. La. Rioja ; a. 33,304 sq. in;; p. 
(1947) 109.386. 


liossendale Fells,, on E, Roch ; textiles,, rayon 
[ spinning, eiee. engineering ; co-operative move-, 
[ ment started here, 184-1 ; p. (1951) 87,734, 
Rochefort, S. Belgium ; p. 3,550. 


Rioin, (., Puy-de-BOme, France; nr. Clermont Rochefort, fetid, pts, Charente-Infdrieura, France; 


Ferrand ; p. (194(5) 12,976. 

Ri on, M., W. -Georgia, U.S.S.R. ; , flows from 


with arsenal and am, est; tr, ; famous cheese j. p. 
(1946) 39,472. 


Caucasus to Black Sea ; lower half of course Rochelle, La, fortd. svt,, cap., Charente-Inferieure, 


navis,; ; hydro-electr. stiff at Kutais. (In 
Greek mythology the E. Phasis: of . the Argos 
mints.) 

Rionero, f„ Potenza prov., S. Italy; nr. Melfi: 
indust!. ; p. 12,025. 

Ripatransone, t„ Italy ; nr. Fenno; induct!. ; p. 
7,700. 


France ; on liar of Biscay ; shipbuilding, 
chemical wks., fisheries ; p, (1946) 48,923. ’ 
Roches Point, E. side of Cork harbour', Co, Cork, 
Ireland. 

Rochester, a., mm. bar., Kent, Eng. ; on R. Med- 
way, adjoining Chatham ; catji., cas. ; oysters, 
cement, farming, machinery ; p. (1951). 43,899. 


Ripley, mid, t„ urb. (list., Derby, Eng. ; 7 m. N.E. Rochester, c„, Minn., TJ.S.A. ; in grain growing 
of Derby; coal, ironwks.; miffs,; p. (1951) dist. ; p. (1950) 29,885. 


18,194. 

Ripley, L, W. Term., U.3A. ; lumbering ; veneer ; 
cottonseed processing ; p. (1950) 3.318. • 


; Rochester, t„ New Hampshire, U.S.A. •; on Salmon 
Fails and Cocheeo Rs. ; hoot factories ; p. (1950) 

; 13 . 776 . ■ 


Ripon, c„ man. for., Vv.lt. Yorks, Eng.; on R. Rochester, c„ N.Y., U.S.A. : on Genesee B,; 


ilTre, 22 jrwN.W. of York; flneeathi; R- 1 (1951) 

: - 


univ. ; hydro-electric power ; milling, machi- 
nery; p. (1950) 332,488. 


Ripon, t., Wisconsin, U.S.A.; on Green L.; p. ! Roche-sur-Yon, La, f„ Vendee, France; on R. Yon; 


(1950) 5,619. . . 

Ripon Falls, see Jinja, 

Riposte, t, Sicily, Italy; on E. est. nr. Taormina; 
wine export; p. 10,725. 


cas. ; called formerly Bourbon Napoleonville ; 
P. (1946) 18,107 , 

Roeliford, t, rural dist., Essex, Eng.; 3 m. N. of 
Southend; p. (mral dist, 1951} 19,612. 


Ripponden, urb. dist., V.B. Yorks, Eng.; ar. | RookalL m. I., N, Atlantic Ocean;. -lies 200 m. 


Halifax; p. (1951) 5,213. 

Biscay t„ urb. dist., Monmouth, Eng. ; on E. 


Ebbw, 5 m. N.W. of Newport ; coal, chemicals ; | ground; uninhabited. 


W. of Outer Hebrides; forms highest, part of 
submarine bank which forms good iishing- 


p. (1951) 15,131. 

Rishton, urb. did., Lancs, Eng.; at N. foot of 
Rossondale Fells, 4 m. N.E. of Blackburn ; p. 
(1950) 5.751. 

Riva, t. Trentino, Italy; battle zone in First 
World War, Nov.-Dee, 1915 ; p. 12,950. 

Rivas, si 'it., Nicaragua, Central America ; p, 7,443. 
Rive»de»Gier, t. Loire, France; on B, Oier, nr. 

Lyons; mining centre ; p. (1946) 13,931. 
Rivera, dep., Uruguay; cap. Rivera; a. 3,793 sq. 
m. ; p. (1938) 75,464. 

■ v :Riveriaa , or >D r >j S , Australia between 
Laehten-Mumnrtbidgee and . Murray Bs. ; 
sheep, agr, with irrigation; gold, coal; ch. ts„ 


Rockali Deep, submarine trench, N. Atl. Oc. ; 
between N.W. Ireland and Rockali I.; depth 
exceeds 1,600 fathoms. 

Rockaway, 6or„ N.J., U.S.A. ; iron founding and 
products ; textiles, leather ; p. (1050) 3.812. 

Rockaway Beach, .summer resort, on sandbar of 
Long I.; now incorporated with Queens, one 
of the five boroughs of New York City, U.S.A. 

Rockford, c„ 111., U.S.A. ; machinery and furniture 
mftg. ; p. (1950) 92,927. 

Rockhampton, c., Queensland, Australia; on B, 
Fitzroy ; commercial cap. of Central Queens- 
land. Hus largest meat preserving works .in' 
Commonwealth; mining; p. (1647) 34M3, 


Wagga Wagga, Albury; a, 28,800 sfl, m. ; p. Rook Hill, e.. S. Carolina, U.S.A.; industl. ; p. 


71,000. 

River Rouge, t„ Midi., U.S.A. ; p. (1950) 20,549. 
Riversd&le, did., i'F. prov., C. of Good Hope, g, 
Africa; a, 2,482 sq, m. . 

Riverside, t.. California, U.S.A. ; p. (1950) 46.764. 
Riverside. L, N.J.. U.S.A. ; p. 41950) 7,193. 
Riverton, f., S.I., New Zealand ; p . 900, 

Riviera, tie belt of cat. between the mtns. of the 
shore of the Q, of Genoa, N. Italy, from Spezia 


(1950) 24,502. 

Rockingham, t, N.C., U.S.A.; cotton mnfs., 
. paper, lumbering, peaches ; p. (1950) 3,356 . . 
Rock Island, c.. III., TJ.S.A.; on R; . Mississippi ; 
lumbering, flour mills, glass, farm implements; 
elee. equipment ;■ p. (1050) 48,710. 

Rockland, e., spi., Maine, U.S.A.; on Penobscot 
Bay;' shipbuilding, granite, quarrying; P. 
(10,50 ) 9,334. . - 


to Nice; picturesque scenery, sheltered, mild Rockland, (., Mass., U.S.A.; slioemaking, eu- 
climate; 'fashionable health resort. glneering; p. (1950) 8,960. , .. . 

Riyadh, i„Nejd, Saudi Arabia ; p. about 150,000, Rook River, Wisconsin, U.S.A,; trib. of the; 
Steal, moo., central Luzon, Philippine Is. ; Mississippi; length 875 m, 


chiefly agr, area ; a. 791 sq. m, ; p. 444,805. 
Rite, Turkey; nr. Trabzon, on. Black Bea; in 
I. of same name; p. (1045) 14,174. 

Road Town, art. sap., Tortola and Virgin Is, ; 

. P. (1048) 681. ■ ■■ ■ . ' 

Roanne, (., Loire, France; ar. St, Etienne ; tex- 
tile industry, cottons, woollens, silk; p. (1048) 
44,518. . 


\ RoflScvlUe, c., Connecticut, U.S.A. ; on Hockanum 
i R, ; sides, woollens: p, (1050) 8, 013. ■ 

! Rocky Mount, t, N. Carolina, U.8..A, ; p. (1050) 
87,697.. 5 ■■ :• 

Rocky Mountains, iextmslve chain, N. : America ; ; 

extending aionu the W. portions of Canada and 
> the TJ.S.A. from Alaska to Mexico;, the highest 
accurately measured point in the United States 
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Eoniny, N.E. Ukraine, TT.S.S.E. ; flour : mills, 

; tobacco; p. 25,174. . 

Bomsdal, More Og,dist. Norway; cap. Molds; 

a. 5,812 so. hi. ; p. 181,089, 

Romsey and Stocfcbrklge, nikt. t„ rural clist., 
Hants, Bug. ; on It. Test. 7 in. N.W. of South- 
ampton; p. (rural diet. 1951) 26,790. 
Ronaldshay, H. and S., islands of the Orkneys, 
Roncasvalles, min. pass., in the Pyrenees, Spain ; 
20 in. N.E. of Pamplona, Navarra; Charle- 
magne's army tinder Roland, who was slain, 
defeated here, 778. 

Ronda, 1 1, Malaga, Spain ; ancient Moorish t, 
42 m. N. of Gibraltar ; itmfs. chocolate, leather, 
fruit, wines ; p. 2(1,170. 

Eonsdorf, i„ Germany ; nr, Wuppertal ; ironwks. ; 

P. 14, 299, 

Ronse, see Renaix. 

Boodepoort, t., Transvaal, S. Africa; p. (19-10! 
22,950. 

Roorkee, f,, Uttar Pradesh, India : p. 17,478, 
Roosevelt, R„ trtb, of Madeira XI., Brasil. 

Roosevelt Dam, Arizona, TJ.S.A. on It. Salt 
130 m. above Phoenix on edge of Colorado 
Plateau; supplies irrigation for cultivation . of 
380 si, in. in lower valley of It. Salt and upper 
valley of B. Gila ; hydro-electric power-station. 
Roper R., N.E. Northern Terr., Australia ; navig- 
able for abt. 90 m. inland. 
RoqueJoit-sur-Soulzon, t.. S.E. Aveyrou, Prance ; 
caves in limestone Miffs used for ripening 
cheese, 

Boraima, mtn., Brit. Guiana, Venezuela boundary ; 
ftit.*9.ooo ft. 

Roros, t,, Norway ; on E: Glommen; p. 2,575, 
Rorschach, t, Switzerland; lace; p. (1041) 
10,987. 

Rosa Monte, highest pk., Pennine Alps, Italy; 
ait. 15,217 ft. 

Rosario,!,, Santa Fe, Argentina? on K. Parana ; 
rly. terminus ;■<: sugar refining, milling; brewing ; 
p. (1044) 522,403. 

Rosas, £., Spain ; on Franco-Spanish border, 6pp. 

Portbou on the Mediterranean est. 

Roscommon, inland co„ Connaught, Ireland: 

a. 940 sq. in. ; p. (1940) 72,511. da, 

Roscommon; £;, Roscommon, Ireland ; 08 in. W. 

of Dublin; p. (10-16) 2,041. d 
Roscraa, mid. t,, Tipperary and Offaly, Ireland; 

on Little Bransa K. ; p. (19 10) SMS. 

Roseau, t„ Dominica, Windward la. ; p. (1940) 
9,812. . 

Roseburg, f., S.W. Ore., TJ.S.A. : roses, fruit, 
poultry ; canning, sawmills : p. (1950) 8,390. 
Roselle, i„ N.J.. U.S.A. ; p. (1950) 17,i!Si. 
Rosendaal, £., S.W. Netherlands; nr. Arnhciu; 
p. 29,808. 

Rosendal-Nispen, indusll. t ., N. Brabant, Nether- 
lands ; nr. Breda. ^ 

Rosenheim, . t., Bavaria, .Germany-;: on K. Inn, 
35 ih, ; S.J3. ; of : Munich ; famous for . Sulphur 
springs, a favourite wat. pi. with impt, brine 
Wks. ; p. about 27,288. 

Rosetta (Rashid), t,. Lower Egypt; on W. uistri- 
N.E. Alexandria; ii, 

(1947) 28,69S. 

Roseville, t., E. Cat.. TJ.S.A. ; exports fruit, wines ; 
p. (1050) 8,723. 

Roskilde, nikt. t., Denmark ; 20 m. V. of Copen- 
hagen; fine eat-h. containing t-onibs of Kings 
, l and Queens Of B,, also royal palace ; p. 23,497. 
Ross, mkt. t., mb. Hist., Hereford, Eng. ; on It 
Wye, 12 m. S.E. of Hereford; cider; n, (1951) 
5,394. 

Boss and Cromarty, cst. and Highland co„ Soot, ; 
total a. • 8,202 sq. m.; eh. t. Dingwall; p. 
(1653) 80.503. 

Rosa Dependency, Antarctica, New Zealand. 

Boss X , Viol irn 1 and, Antarctica. 

Boss Sea, sea extending to 35° S. in the Antarctic, 
Rossan pt„ headland, N, side of Donegal Bay, 
Ireland. . 

Rossano, c,, Cosenza, S. Italy ; nr. G. of Taranto ; 

. old t. under the Bjza im »'> a l e alal a t r 
and marble quarries ; silk, olive oil ; v. 17,425, - 
Rossendale Pells (Rossenffale- Forest), upland 
region, S.E. Lancs, Eng, ; -forms W. extension 
of Pennines between Mersey and nibble valleys ; 
composed of hard Impervious millstone grit: 
covered -by boggy moorland; many reservoirs 
; si ore soft water for, cotton-spinning ts. r Mohs ; Si ■ 
edge (Bolton. Bury, Rochdale), cotton- -weaving 
ts. along N. edge (Blackburn, Accrington, 
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- system Is Mt. Massive (14,418 ft.) ; other high 
peaks are Mt. Elbert 114,431 ft.); Blanca Peak 
(14,390 ft.), Mt. Harvard (14,399 ft.). La Plata 
Peak (14,340 ft.), and Mt, Uncompahgre 
(14,306 ft.), Mt. St. Ellas, in Alaska, is com- 
puted to be 18,008 ft. high, and was long held 
to be the highest peak in N. America, but is 
now known to he surpassed by the adjacent 
Mt. Logan (19.860 ft.) and by Mt. Orizaba 
<18,700. ft.) in Mexico, ‘ ' - 

Sodas, municipality, Cuba : sugar ; p. 21,288. 

Kodby, L, Denmark; on S, est. of Maribo (Laa- 
land)I. ; p .3.511. 

Rodewisch, t., Saxony, Germany; engineering, 
textiles; p. 10,572. 

Bodez, t„ cap., Aveyrpn, France ; on E. Aveyron ; 
oath.; woollens; p. (1946) 20,437. 

Rodosto, see Tekirdag. 

Rodriguez, I., British dependency of Mauritius, 
Indian Gc. ; 350 m. N.E, of Mauritius ; principal 
exports, cattle, beans, salt, fish and goats; 
a. 42 S(j. m. ; p. (1946) 12,839. 

Boehling, t, N.J., TJ.S.A. ; established by steel- 
cable making company : p. (1950) 3,500. 

Roermontt, t„ Limburg, Netherlands ; on E. Maas ; 
minster; paper, beer, cloth; p; (1948) 21,428, 

Roeselare, £., W. Flanders, Belgium; onE.Lys, 
hr., Kortrijk (Courtrai); cotton, linen, lace; 
p, (1947) 31,839. 

Roes Welcome, channel between Southampton I. 
and N.W, Terr, Canada. 

Eogaland, m., Norway ; a. 3,54fl aq, m. ; p. (1948) 
199,006. v-v-jNA. -■ - N.- w 

Rogers, t.. Ark., TJ.S.A. ; fruit, vegs. ; tourists; 
p. (1950) 4,962. 

Eohtak, t., W.N.W. Delhi, India; mkt.. cotton 
textiles; fortifications; p, (1941) 35,235. 

Rokko, O., Honshu, Japan; jutting into Sea of 
Japan. 

Roma, t., Queensland, Australia ; in agr- dist. nr. 
Mt. Horrible; site of oil-boring operations; 
p. (1947) 3,88.0. V A 

Roman, t„ Romania; on E. Moldava ; cath, ; p. 
25,857. 

Romania, rep., E, Europe; bounded by IT.S.S.E., 
Hungary, Jugoslavia and Bulgaria, consisting of 
provs. of Oltena, Muntenia (Wallachia), 
Dobrogea (Dobruja). Moldova (Moldavia), S. 
Bucovina, Transylvania, Banat, Grisana and 
Maramures ; plain drained by Danube and tribs. 
Prut, Siret, Dambovita, 01 1 Jiu ; except Transyl- 
vahia, ■ mountainous, Carpathians, Transyl- 
vanian Alps; very warm summers, severe 
winters, rainfall moderate, ehietly in summer ; 
agr.. maize, wheat, barley, oats; sheep, cat- 
tle, pigs, horses; forests, timber ; minerals, 
petroleum, natural gas, lignite, copper, salt; 
flour-milling, brewing, distilling, oil-refining; 
cap. Bucharest; a. 01,071 sq. in.; p. (1945) 
16,409,387. 

Romans, f„ Drome, France; on E. Isdre; form- 
erly seat of ancient abbey ; p. (1946) 22,171, 

Rotation Is., pros., of Philippine Is. ; low, fertile ; 
ch.' crops, abaci and copra; gold, marble ; a. 
512 sq.m.; P. 99,367. 

Rome, e„ cap., Italy ; on E. Tiber, 15 m. from the 
sea ; one of the most famous cities in the world ; 
centre of the Roman Catholic Church and former 
cap. of the greatest at. in the ancient world; 
situated on the original “ seven hills " of the 
old Roman metropolis, and in the valleys 
between, along the E. ; contains the celebrated 
cath. -oh. of St. Peter, in the Vatican City, 
many churches and palaces, the eas. of St. 
Anptelo, and numerous monuments, besides a 
univ. and several notable institutions devoted 
to art and learning ; was created cap- of mod. 
United Italy in 1871; mnfs. and trade; I>. 
(1048) 1,013.680. 

Rome, e„ Georgia, TJ.S.A.; on Coosa R, ; in 
cotton region ; p. (1050) 29,615. 

Rome, c„ N.Y., TJ.S.A.. ; on the Mohawk It. ; 
dairying centre ; p. (1950) 41,682. 

Romford, mkt. t., mun. bar., Essex, Eng.; 12 m. 
E. of -London: residtl. ; p. (1951 ) 37,991. 

Romilly-siir-Seiiie, t„ Aube, France ; nr. Troyes ; 
textile factories ; p. (1946) 13,314. 

Romney, sse New Romney. 

Romney Marsh, coastal marsh, Kent, Eng. ; 
formed by blocking of R. Bother by shingle spit 
of Dungeness which extends from Rye to Hy the ; 
now largely drained; pastures for special 
Itomne3 T Marsh breed of sheep ; a. 50 sq. ru. 



Rosyth, t„ Fife, Scotland ; naval dockyard. Usumbura ; a. 19,53ft sq. m. ; p. (1947) 

Rothamsted, hamlet, Hertford, England; in (African) 3,718,545, (European) 2,340. 

CMltern Hills, 1 m. S. of Harpanden; lge. Ruapehu, highest rntn,, S.I., .New' Zealand: 
agricultural experimental station. volcanic peak at S. extremity of central volcanic 

Bother, It., Sussex and Kent, .Eng, ; rises in the district; alt. 9.175 ft, 

TTteaid, flows S.E. into English Channel at Eye ; Rubicon, Soman name of R. of Central Italy, 
length 31 m. flows to the Adriatic ; identified, by different 

Bother, li., Hants and Sussex, Eng.; trlb. of authorities with the Urbina and Uso. 

11 . Arm i; length 24 m. Ruby Mines, (list, Mandalay, Upper, Burma; 

Bother, R., Derby and Yorks, Eng, ; flows to R. hilly region of the Shan plateau, rich in precious 

Don at Rotherham ; length 21 m. stones; headquarters t. Mogok, in centre of the 

Rotherham, f., co. lor., TV.lt. Yorks; on E. Don, mining dist. 

4 m. NX. of Sheffield ; steel, brass, coal, glass. Riidesheim, t„ Hessen, TV. Germany ; on the Rhine 
brewing; p. (1951) 83,834. nr. Wiesbaden; famous for wine; on the Meder- 

Rotlierhithe, S.1S. Tkam es-side-dist., London, Eng. Wald hill above the t. is the national monument 

Rothes, -burgh, Moray, Scot.; on E, Spey, 12 in. “Germania,” commemorative of the war of 
SvE. .of Elgin ; p. {1951)1,211. . 1870-71 ; p. 5,130. 

•Rothesay,' burgh, Bute. Soot.; on E. cat. of I. of Rudolf, L., Kenya, Brit. E, Africa: N.E, of L. 
Bute in Firth of Clyde ; tourist resort ; p. (1051) Victoria; a. 3,500 sq, m. ; discovered 1889, by 
10,145. Xeluki, 

Rofhwell, t„ urb. dist., . Nortbahts, Eng.; 3 m. Rudolph I., N. of Franz Josef Land, Arctic Ocean; 
N.W. of Kettering; boots, shoes ; p. (1951) Russian naval base ; met. sta. 

4,017, ' Rudolstadt, L, Thuringia, E. Germany; on R. 

Rothwell, t„ urb. dist., TV.R. Yorks, Eng. ; on H. Saale ; maeluuery, chemicals, porcelain ; p, 
Aire, 3 m. S.E. of Leeds; mining; p. (1951) IS, 803. 

34,283. Rueil, Selne-et-Olse, France; nr. Paris; p. 

Rotondo, win,, Corsica, France. (1948) 87,016. 

Rotorua, lor.. NX, New Zealand; health resort; Rufiji, JR.. Tanganyika; Brit II, Africa; flows to 
hot springs ; p. 7,512. the Indian Ocean ; length 450 m. 

Rotterdam, spL, wealthy commercial c„ Nether- Rugby, mli. t., mun. bar., Warwick, Eng.; on 
lands; on R. Maas; linked to North Sea at R. Avon, 9 m. E. of Coventry ; famous Public 

Hook of Holland by “New Waterway” ship School; electrical and general engineering ; p. 

canal; breweries, sugar-refining, shipbuilding ; . • (1951) 45,418.- 

chemicals, clocks ; p. (1948) 883,071. Rugeley, mid. t„ urb. did., Staffs. Eng. ; on R. 

Rotti, I. (50 m, by 20. m.) off S. cat. of Timor, Trent, 9 in. S.E. of Stafford ; coal, iron ; p. 

Malay Archipelago, Indonesia; p. 50,221. (1951 ) 8,525. 

Rottweil, t, S. Germany ; p. IL275 1 . Ruhr, industl, dint., TV, Germany ; lies to E. of R. 

Rouhaix, t„. Nord, France; nr. Lille; on the Rhine, on eitherside of R. Ruhr ; rich, coalfield; 

Eoubaix canal I m. from the Belgian frontier; impfc. iron and steel, heavy engineering indus- 

woollen mnfs., grape and tomato forcing; gr. tries based on local coal and iron ore from. Luxem- 

tr„ many educational institutions and fine bourg, Spain, Sweden; excellent water uommu- 

bldgs.; p. (1948 ) 100,078. ideations to N. Sea along It. Rhine and. Dort- 

Rouen, ci, Seine-Infdrleure, France; over 50 m. mund-Ems Canal; ch. ts. Essen, Duisburg, 

up E. Seine; extensive cotton and woollen Diisseldorf, Dortmund, Bochum, 
factories, magnificent cath. and church ; silks. Ruhrort, t., N. Rhine-TVastphalia, TV. Germany ; 
machinery, ship-building ; badly damaged nr. Diisseldorf, at the continence of the It. 

Second World War ; p. (1948) 107,739. Ruhr with the Rhine ; shipping port of the 

Routers, see Roeselare. Ruhr coal-field. , , to 'E 

Roiunania, see Romania. Ruislip-Northwood, urb. dist,, Middlesex, Eng.; 

Rottsav, < In £ otland. residtl. ; p. (1951) 68,274. 

Roussillon, old proiu, S. France ; lies in depression Rukwa, L„ Brit. E. Africa ; between L. Tangan- 
at E. end of Pyrenees, in dep. of Pyrdttees yika and L. Nyasa in the rift valley ; 30 an, by 

Orientates: largely irrigated by many sm. 12 m.. area increasing. . 

b streams:; olive, vine, wheat. Hum, Inner Hebrides, Argyll, Scot. ; 81 m. 

Rouyn, minino t., Quebec, Canada ; at end of L. by 8 m. 

AbitibI; gold, copper, zinc; v. S.S08. Rumania, see Romania. 

Roveretoi c„ S. Tyrol, Italy; on R. Adige; silk, Rumtrark, t„ N, Bohemia, Czechoslovakia; pot- 
tery, textiles ;• p . 10,4GG. 

Rovigo, proa., Venetia, Italy; cap., Rovigo; a. Runcorn, industl. t., tab. dist., Cheshire, Eng,; 

084 sq. m. ; p. 317,800. on >S. side of Mersey estuary; connected by the 

Rovigo, f., cap., Rovigo prov., Italy; on R. Adige, Ship Canal with Manchester ; transporter 
20 m. S. of Padua ; agr. mkt. ; p. 39,054. bridge to Widnes; p. (1951 ) 33,938. 

Rovinj, {., istria, Jugoslavia; sardine fisheries; Rupert, It,, Canada; flows from L, Mistassini to 
rip. 10,130. .Tames Bay; length 300 111 . 

Rowley Regis, industl. t, mun. her., Staffs, Eng.; Rupert, i„ Idaho, U.S.A.; agr- centre, potatoes, 
adjoins Dudley ; p. (1951) 40,409. ■ livestock; P, (1950) 3,093, 

Roxhoro’, i,, N.C., TJ.S.A, ; cotton, tobacco, nanfs. ; Ruschuk, see Ruse. 

p. (1950) 4,331.- Ruse, t„ Bulgaria; on R. Danube, opp. Giurglu 

Roxburgh, inland co., S. Scot,; stretching half- In Romania; arsenal, barracks; beer, sugar, 
way along the Eng. border ; billy* sheep- . tobacco ; p . 53,420, . . -■■■- . 

rearing ; woollens, tweed; cap. Jedburgh; a, Rushdeii, L, urb. dist., Northanis, Eng, ; Sail. 
870sq.m.; p. (1951) 45,508. " of Wellingborough ; shoes; p. (1961) lb,oM. 

Royal Leamington Spa, see Leamington. Rusholme, £., E. of Manchester, S.E. Lanes, Eng. ; 

Royal Oak, (... Mich.. U.S.A.; p. (1950) '40,808. indust), and residti. 



Rashville, 1, Indiana, U.S. A. ; p. (1050) ■6,761. Saar, -JR!,,- Lorraine, Sa® 

Bussell, t, Kansas, U.S.A. ; inkt. In agr. : and -the Vosges and -.flows 
cattle res., oil and gas Helds ; u. (1950) 5,483. Trier ; length 153 m, 
Russian Soviet Federal Socialist Republic Saar, st„ W. Europe ; i) 
(R.S.F.S.R.) eft; constituent rip., U.S.S.R. ; ch. tered by League of Na 
industries ; wheat, rye, oats, barley, potatoes, ; to Germany after pie 
sugar-beet, fruits, sunflower.. . cotton, .• hemp, jnent of Saar to Frai 
tobacco ; sheep, cattle, dairying, piss, horses ; powers after Secoi 
; lumbering, , timber, wood-pulp; , coal, pefcro- coalfields, iron; ch. 

leum, iron,: manganese, etc, ; machinery, tex- 874,400. 

tiles, oil-refining, cement, bricks; a. 6,310,594 Saarbmeken, cast, Saa 
sq. in.; cap. .Moscow; p. (1939) 108,279,000. site sister ' t, of Sa 
Bustenbwg, f„ Transvaal, Union of S. Africa ; on field; iremwks., pi 
N.W. edge of High Veld (alt. over 4,000 ft.) leather ; p, (1947) 13, 
60 m. W. of Pretoria ; local mkt. for agricultural Saarebourg, <., Bloselit 
produce, sorghum, maize, cotton. 30 in. N.W. of fotrasl; 

Rutbab, f„. Iraq; cm oil-pipe-line from Iraq to springs. 

Haifa. Saare Maa (Qsel), I,, I 

Bute, Cordova, Spain ; nr. Lueena ; industl. ; G. of Riga, Estonian 
p .18,903. . of low Plateau, bi 

RutkeHia, di4„ IT.S.S.B. ; formerly part of Kuresaare ; a. approj 
. Romania, ceded to U.S.S.R. in 1945, now part Saarlouis, t„ Germany; 
of Ukrainian S.S.B. coal ; p. 32.400. 

Rutherford, t„ N.J., U.S.A. ; p. (1950) 17,411, Saba, I., Netherlands 
Rutherfoniton, t„ N.O.„ U.S.A.; gold, lumber, 4 sa. m„; p. (1948) i, 
• textiles ; agr. ; p. (1950) 3,140. 9 Sabac, f,, Jugoslavia; 

Rutherglen, burgh, Lanark. Scot.; on R. Clyde, products ; Trait, eatti 
^ S.E. of Glasgow; industl;. chemical; and .dye Sabadell. t., Spain ; N.V 
rvka.; nylon ropes and cotton-weaving factor- cloth 'mills, flour, pai 
ies; ». (1951) 24J125. : ing; p. (1648) 57,073 

Ruthin, <„ mun, bar., Denbigh, Wales ; in Vale of Sabang, apt,. Sumatra 
Ohvyd, S m. S.E. of Denbigh ; mkt. ; p. (1951) stn. ; .p. 5,855. i 
3,599. Sahara, t„ Minas Gerais 

Rutiglsano, t„ Bari, Italy; agr. interests; p. p. 7,684, 

10,660. Sabinas, am. t„ Nuevo . 

Rutland, midland co„ Eng. ; smallest- in country ; of Sierra Madre Orient 
agr. farming, livestock; cheese, stone, iron; coal-mines, 
a. 152 sq.m. ; cap. Oakham; p. (1951). 20/>10. Sabine, it,, Texas and 
Rutland, c„ Vermont, U.S.A. ; marble quarries, through S. Lake (an c 
machinery and furniture; p. (1950) 17,659. long) to Gulf of Mexie 

Ruvo, L, Bari, Italy ; c&th, ; olive-oil presses ;••• Sable Cape, S. point, Flc 
p. 25,235. Sable I„ off S E. cst 

Ruwenzori, M6., on bdy. between Uganda Pro- long. 

tectorate and Belgian Congo. Central Africa; Sackville, t„. N.B., Gi 
overlooks IV. arm of Gt. African Rift Valley ronfs., harness inaki 
midway between L. Albert and L. Edward ; 2,489. ■ 

lower slopes covered in equatorial rain forest, Saco, e., .Maine, U.S.A. ; 
coffee plantations on middle slopes above 10,324. 

5,000 ft. ; alt. 16.790 ft. A Ssco, 11 „ U.S.A. ; flows 

Ryan Loch, arm of sea, on est. Wigtown, Scot. ; S Hampshire to Saco I 
m. by 2 m. ' Sacramento, c„ cap,. Cal: 

Ryazan, t„ U.S.S.R. ; S.E, of Moscow ; distilling, Sacramento; Capitol 
leather; p. (1989) 95,358. ' work-shops, furniture 

Rybinsk, see Shcherbakov. ■ and fruit packing, flou 

Rybinsk Sea (Rybinsk Reservoir), U.S.S.R,; Sacramento, it., Galifori 
artificial lake; created behind dams on R. Francisco Boy; least 
Volga and R,. Sbeksna at Rybinsk ; part of Sacz, gee Nowy Sroz. . ■ 
scheme to regulate flow- of E, Volga and to Sadani, apt,, Tanganyii 
incorporate it in a vast inland waterway system; mth. of E. Warni; p. 
opened 1045 ; approx, a, 1,500 sq. m. Saddleback (Blencatfaa: 

Rybnik, t„ S.W. Poland; engineering, brewing, Eng.; nr. Keswick; 

furniture-making; p. 23.052. Sad&leworth, t„ urb. d 

Rydal Water, L., nr. Ambleside, Westmorland, iuPennines, 5m.N.E. 

Eng.; vil. adjacent contains Eydal .Mount, p. (i»51) 10,762. 

where Wordsworth lived. Saflo, I., off cat. of H 

Ryde, t„ mun. bor., I. of Wight, Eng.; on NJB, silver mines; rice, flsi 
cst. ; yachting centre and seaside iwort ; boat Sadon, <., Caucasus, U.S 
and yacht building ; steamer connection across copper. 

Spithead to Portsmouth ; p. (1951) 20.084. Salad, f.. N. of Sea of Gi 
Rye, t„ mun. bor., Cinque Port, E. Sussex, Eng.; Saffron Walden, mkt. i., 
at mouth of R. Bother to W, of Dungenees ; p. on E. Anglian Heigh 
(1951 ) 4,511. Stortford; p. (1951) t 

Eynkan, t„ Telemark, S. Norway ; 35 m. N.W. of Safi, apt., W. esc. More 
Notodden ; impt. nitrate factories. health resort ; poor 

Ryton, t„ urb. (List., Durham, Eng. ; on R. Tyne wool tr.; phosnhat 

W. of Newcastle; ironwks. ; p. (195.1) 13,779, 50,845. 

Ryukyu Arehipelago, group of. 89 Is,, S. of Kyushu, Saga, L, Kyushu, Japa 
Japan ; total a. 921 m. m . ; consisting of p. 8,455. 

Okinawa, Aniami, Tokara, and others; ch. t, Sagaing, div., Upper Bu 
Naha on Okinawa, Plains; rice, wheat, 

Ezeszow, proa., 8.E. .Poland; a. 7,110 sq, m. ; sq.m,; p, 2,822,875, 

agr.; 1,535, 400; cap. .R.; p. 29.400. Sagaing, t, Upper Bui 

Rzhev, t„ U.S.S.R.; on R. Volga; industl. and pagodas; groundnuts 
commercial ; p. (1939) 54,081, cattle; p. 14,127. 


Saale, li„ Thuringia and Saxony, Germany ; trib. 

of R. Elbe ; length 225 in. 

Saalfeld, t., Thuringia, Germany; on B. Saale; 

machinery, cigars, beer, Iron, ochre; p. IS, 148. 
Saane, H„ Switzerland ; flows to B. Aar. nr. Berne ; 
length 05 xn. 


Saguenay, It., Quebec, Canada; length. from L, 
St. .John to St. Lawrence E, about 100 m.t 
Of gr. depth, beautiful scenery; hydro-electr. 
power developed. 

Sagunto, l, Spain ; nr. Valencia; p. 80,253. 

Sahara, the gr. N. African desert between the 
Sudan and the Barbary sts., extending from the 
Atlantic to the. Nile, including Tripoli and 
Fezzan ; a. 3,500,000 s<j. m. ; the E. portion 
is known as the Libyan desert, that part E. of 
the B. Nile, being often called the Nubian 
, Desert; numerous oases with ts. and tr. centres ; 
p. (est. 2,500,000), nomadic Arab and Berber 

. Saharan Atlas, S. range of Atlas mins, in Algeria ; 
ch. pks., J. Aures, 7,644 ft., J, Aissa, 7,850 ft., 
,J. Keel. 6.504 ft. 

Saharan. Oases, ten'., S. Algeria; p. <30,573. 

Saharanpur, e„ Uttar Pradesh, India; rly. wks., 
wood carving ; furniture, paper, tobacco, rnnfe. ; 
p. (1941) 108,263. 

Sahibganj, Bihar, .India; on It. Ganges. 

Saida, see Sidon. 

Saidahad or Sirdjan, Batistan, Persia ; S.W. of 
Kerman, nr. Kub-i-Lalehzar mtn. ; p. 10,000. 

Saigon, c., spt„ Cochin-China, Viet: Nam, Federa- 
tion of Indo-GMna ; on. B. Saigon, 34 m. from 
the China S. ; largo commercial centre ; oath., 
citadel, arsenal and naval yd. ; spices, rice; p. 
(1948) 695,000. 

Saimaa, L., Finland ; N. ofVlborg; a. 150 sq. m. ; 
outlet into .L. Ladoga. 

St. Abb’s Head, xoebu promontory, Berwick:, Scot. 

St. Agnes Head, Cornwall, Bug. 

St. Albans, tt„ mm, bor Herts., Eng.; on N. 
margin of Vale of St. Albans, 20 in. N.W. of 
London ; faces remains of Homan Verulamium 
across B. Ver ; varied light industries mainly 
connected with engineering, clothing, food- 
stuffs; oath.; residtl. ; p, (1951) 44,106. 

St. Albans, t, Vermont, U.S.A. ; dairy fanning; 
1), (1950) 8,552. 

St. Amend, t„ Cher., France; on B. Cher; 
industl. ; p. (1946) 10,990. 

St. Andrews, burgh, Fife, Scot. ; on N.E. cst. of 
Fife ; seaside resort ; univ. ; famous golf course ; 
p. (1951) 0,450. 

St. Anne E., Canada ; flows to St. Lawrence B., 
GO m. above Quebec ; length 120 ca- 
st. Anthony, waterfalls, ou.B. Mississippi ; U.S.A. ; 
predominant factor in site of Minneapolis 
(Minn.). 

St. Arnaud, (., Victoria, Australia ; p. 2,900. 

St. Asaph, rural (list., Flint, N, Vales ; on E. 
Clwyd, 4 m. N. of Denbigh ; eath. ; p. (rural 
dist. 1051) 9,858, 

St. Augustine, t., Florida, U.S.A. ; resort; P. (1950) 
13,555. 

St. Austell, »mM. i., vrh. (list., Cornwall, Eng. ; on 
S. flank of Hensharrow, 14 m. X.E. of Truro ; 
holiday resort; china day, tin; p. (1051) 
23,634. 

St. Barthdlemy, French I., IV. Indies ; dependency 
of Guadeloupe ; p. (1946) 2,231. 

St. Bees Head, promontory. 21 m. N.W. of St. 
Bees, Cumberland, Bn??.; freestone quarries, 
tin. 

St. Benoit, L, He do la Reunion, Indian Ocean: 
connected by rail with ch. port, Pointe-des- 
Qalets. 

St. Bernard Pass, Great, on Italiari-Swiss bdy., IV. 
Alps; carries main road from IV. Switzerland 
to Plain of Lombardy ; approached from N. by 
trib. of upper Bhdne, from S. by Vai d’ Aosta ; 
alt. over 7.000 ft. 

St. Bernard Pass, Little, on French-! talk n bdv., 
W, Alps. ; links Ishre valley with Val d’ Aosta ; 
alt. approx. 5,000 ft. 

St. Boniface, t. , Manitoba, Canada ; sub. of Winni- 
peg; p. (.1940 ) 18,157. 

St. Boswells, par., Eoxbaigh, Scot. ; p. 3,466. 

StW3ride’s Bay, at IV. extremity, Pembroke, 

St. Brienc, Coloa-dn-Nord, France ; college, 
cath.; ironwks., textiles, timber and rat. tr.; 
p. (1946) 38,874. 

St. Baryan, par., Cornwall, Bug.; lobster and 
crab fishing ; p. 3,132. 

St. Catherines, t, Ontario. Canada; on Welland 
Canal; fruit; cycles and motor cars, metal 
goods, textiles, paper, elecir. equipment ; min- 
eral springs ; p. (1946) 30,275. 

St. Chamond, t, Loire, France ; nr. St. Etienne ; 
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: silk, ribbons, rayon; rly. works;, coal-mining; 
p. (1946) 14,320. 

St. Charles, c... Missouri, U.S.A. ; nv. Si. Louis; 

tobacco and flour ; p. (1950) 14,314. 

St. Christopher or St. Kitts, Brit I., Leeward grp.. 
West Indies,; cli. product, cotton; a. 69 sq.m. ; 
cap. Basse-Terre ; p.. (1940) 29<S34. • 

St. Clair, t„ Penns., U.S.A. ; indnatl. ; p; (I960) 

;■ 5,856. 

St, Clair, L., Canada-TXS.A. ; iparfc of link between 
L. Huron and L. Erie. 

St. GMr, It., N. America ;- 1 flows from L. Huron 
through L. of St. Clair into L. Erie; forms 
bdy. between Michigan (U.S.A.) and Ontario 
(Canada); impt. liidr in Hr. Lakes waterway ; 
length 85 m., depth dredged to 20 ft. 

St.. Claude, t„ Jura, France ; at confluence of Es. 

: Tacon and Bienne ; rath.; fancy shelly horn 
and ivory mnfs. ; p. (1946) 2f?,74S. ‘ 

St. Cloud, t.„ France ; on seine, 6 in. from centre of 

Paris; line park; chateau ; residtl. ; porcelain ; 

p. 17,014. 

St. Cloud, t, Minn.. U.S.A.; on E. Mississippi; 
timber yards, dairying, farming; p. (195ft 
28,410. 

St. Croix, I., Virgin Is. group, U.S.A. ; ch. indus- 
tries sugar cultivation, stock raising, vegetable 
growing, nun mnf. ; a. 82 ?q, in. ; p. (1950) 
12,008. 

St. Croix, II., Wisconsin, U.S.A.; trib. of the 
Mississippi ; length 200 m. 

St. Davids, c„ Pembroke, Wales ; 15 m. S.W. of 
Fishguard ; oath., ruins of Bishop’s > Palace ; ■ 
p, 1,595. 

St. Davids Head, promontory, on cst. of Pembroke, 
Wales. 

St. Denis, t, N. sub., Paris, France ; industl. and 
residtl. ; abbey, burial pi. of Kings of France ; 

| chemicals, machinery, spirits, soap ; p. U940) 
69.039. 

\ St. Denis, syL, cop.. He de la P, Guidon (French), 
Indian Ocean ; p. (1946) 36,096. 

' St. Die, t, Vosges, France ; on B. Meurthe ; eath.; 

iron, copper, machinery, hosiery; p. (1940) 

| 15,637. 

St. Dizier, t.; Haute-Marne, France ; onB, Marne ; 

iron, steel, copper, boats; P. (1940) 19,582. 
i St. Elias, mtn., Alaska, N. America; alt. 18,024 ft, 
St. Etienne, t., cap., Loire, France ; nr. Lyons; 
i ribbon-weaving, boot-lace, silk, velvet, engineer- 
ing, armaments, motor Cycles, cycles, chemicals, 
and iron niftg. centre, in eoal-lield dist.; p. 
(1916) 177,966. 

I St. ; Eustatius, : one of the Netherlands Antilles, 
West Indies ; a. 31 sq. m, ; p. (1948) 945. 

St. Francis B., Quebec. Canada; hydro-electric 
power. 

St. Francis, 11., Missouri, U.S.A. ; trib, of.lt. Missis- 
sippi ; forms boundary of Arkansas ; length 
45(5 m. 

I Sfe Gall (St. Gallen), Switzerland ; ; mountainous : ■ = 
forest ; vineyards ; cattle raising ; cotton 
spinning, lace; cap. St. U. ; a. 777 so. m. ; 
p. (1941) 303,300. 

St. Gall, t„ Switzerland; on K. Stomach; cath.; 

cottons and emhroUlery ; p. (1941) 62,530. 

St. George, bay, W. cst. Newfoundland, Canada. 

1 St. George, I„ Grenada Is., .Brit. W. Indies; 

; wireless stn. 

, St. George, syt.. New Brunswick, Canada ; various 
granites quarried ; p. 1,169. 

1 St. George’s Channel, Brit. Isles ; part of Irish 
Sea separating Wales from Ireland. 

1 St. George’s I., Florida, U.S.A. 

St. Germain, t., Seine-et-Oise, France ; on K. 
Seine ; former royal ch&teau ; cottons, woollens ; 
p. (1946) 22,031. 

St, Germans, mkt t„ rural dial,, Cornwall, Eng. ; 

4 m, W. of Saitash ; p. (rural dist. 1961) 16,845. 
St. Gheorghe, t, Eomania : on Black Sea cat,, B. of 
Sulinu, 

St. Gotthard, Pass (alt, 6,867 ft.), , Switzerland ; 

between Ticino vail, and L. of Lucerne. 

St. Gowan’s Head, jmmiontory, Pembroke. Wales. 
St. Helena, I., Brit, col., Atlantic Ocean; 2.JOO m. 
from W. cst. of Africa; only port Jamestown ; 
Napoleon was imx’risoned here in 1815-21, and 
Boer captives in 1900; coalingstn. ; a. 47 sq.m. ; 
p. (1946) 4,743. . 

St. Helens, t„ w. bor,, Lancs. Eng. ; 10 in. N.'B, 
of Liverpool; connected by canal with B. 
Mersey; coal, iron, alkali; copper smelting, 
glass, plastics ; p. (195 U 110,278. 


St* Heller, sj.it., Jersey, -Channel Is, ;• on S. cst. 

Sfc. Hyacinthe, e„ spt., Quebec, Canada ; on Yam- 
af-ta B. ; eath. ; farm machinery, woollens, 
leather; p. U946) 17,798. 

Sc. Ives, k, mun, bar., Cornwall, Eng. ; at entrance 
to St. Ires Bay:; fishing, boatmaking; holiday 
resort p. <1051) 9,087. 

St. Ives, mkkdR, /iniih. bar., Huntingdon, Eng. ; on 
B. Ouse, 4 m„ E. of Huntingdon; farming, 
cattle mkt. ; p. (1051) 3,0)7. 

St. jean, %, Quebec, Canada ; rly. junction ; 
porcelain, pottery, tiles ; n. 13.646. 

Sfc. Jean fl’Angely, i„ Charente-Inferieure, France ; 
former Calvinist stronghold ; p. (194ft) 8,745. 

St. Jer&me, t„ Quebec, : Canada ; pulp, paper, 
knitted goods, woollens, rubber goods, cement 
bricks ; p. HI, 33$. : 

Saint John, c ., ■ .apt.,: Hew Brunswick, Canada; 
cottons, woollens, machinery, paper, lumbering, 
sugar refinery ; fisheries; large corn and other 
tr. ; V. (1941) 51.741. 

St. John, J„ U.S. Virgin Is. croup ; a. 19 sa. nr. ; 
ch. Industries, charcoal, stock-raising, tourists ; 
noted for bay. leaf oil. 

St. John, h., Quebec, Canada; on Saguenay E. 

St, John, 2t. : ; .New Brunswick, Canada; flows to 
Bay of Fundy ; length 450 nr. 

St. John, t, cap., Antigua, VY. Indies; p. (1946) 

11,000. . 

St. John’s Point, G„ Down, Northern Ireland ; 
forming N. side of Duudrum Bay. 

St. Johns R, t Florida,; U.S. A.:; 1 flows to Atlantic ; 
length 350 m. 

St. John’s, $pt.,c., cap. .Newfoundland, Canada on 
IS. cst. s first Eng. settlement in America ; gr. 
tr. in fish, cod, oil, etc, ; p. (1945) 50,709. 

St. John’s Wood, residtl. (list., N.W. London, Eng. ; 
Men dus .Lord's < ticket < In und. 

St. Johusbury, i., Vermont, U.S.A.; mnfs. ; p. 
(1950) 7,870. 

St, Joseph, fc„ Mich., U.S.A. : on L, Mich. ; resort ; 
industl. ; P. (1950) 10,333. ) 

St. Joseph, c., Missouri, U.S.A. ; on 31, E. : rly, 
centre ; meat packing, clothing, farm imple- 
ments ; p. U 950) 7S.58S. 

St. Joseph d’Abna, t„ Quebec, Canada; pulp, 
siat a, ; p. 6 1 

St. Joseph Lake, Ontario, Canada. 

St. Junien, t. Haute Vienne, France; on B. 

: Vienne ; fine churches, shrine ; gloves, leather ; 
porcelain wks. ; p. (1940) 10,645. 

St. Jnst, t., nth. (list., Cornwall, Eng. ; nr. Lands 
End, 8 m. W. Of Penzance; dairying; p. (1951) 
4,123. 

Sfc. Kanjife, industl, t„ Jugoslavia : on R. Theiss. 

St. KiWa, .rocky 1,, most -\V. of the Hebrides, 
Soot. ; 3 m. long ; p. was SO, all removed: to 
mainland of Scotland by Govt. 1930. 

St. Kilda, v:at. pi-, Victoria, Australia; hr. Mel- 
bourne: .p. 36,000. 

St, Kitts, see St. Christopher, W. Indies. 

St, Lambert, (., Quebec, Canada; P.6J17. 

St. Laurent du Maroni, Fr. 'Guiana; penal 
admin, centre : p. 1,000. 

St. Lawrence, ft. oi, Canada ; arm of Atlantic, 
partly enclosed by Newfoundland and Nova 
Scotia; irn.pt. fisheries. - •• , . 

St. Lawrence I., Alaska, U.S.A.: in Bering Sea; 
100 m. Jong. 

St. Lawrence, or, R., of N. America ; length from 
the source of its headstreain, the St. Louis, 
2.100 in,; forma the outlet of the great, lakes 
(Superior, Michigan, Huron, Erie, and Ontario) 
and the boundary between the st. of New York, 
U.S.A., ami Ontario, Canada; navigable for 
large vessels to Montreal and for smaller to head 
of L. Superior ; ch. tribe.: Ottawa, Richelieu. 


.Sr. Alan rice, Safitienny. 

St. Leonards, Sussex, Eng.; \V. of Hastings; 
seaside resort. - . ■; / 

••St. L6, t., Manche, France; on E. Vire; caih. f 
cloth innfe, ; p. (1046} 11,814. 

St. Louis, t., cap.. Senegal, Fr. W. Africa; at mouth 
Of It. Senegal; oath., pal.; rly. and road 
centre airport ; exports: oilseeds and skins 
p. mm 51,000. 

St. Lotus, He de la Reunion, Indian Ocean; 
p. (1941 )■ 23,936. 

St. Louts, c.> Missouri, U.S.A, ; on K. Mississippi 
10 m, below continence of Us, Mississippi and 
Missouri ; two uuivx. ; impt. rly- and river 
.junction ; largest fur mkt. ; grain and cotton 
inkt. ; very varied irinfs. ; engineering, boots 
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and shoes ; motors, flour, chemicals, 1 printing ; 
j p. (1950) 856,796. 

\ Sfc. Lucia Bay, inlet of the Indian Ocean at mouth 
i of E. Umvolozi, S. of St. Lucia Lake, Natal, S. 
Africa.’ 

Sfc. Lucia I., Brit, col.. Windward Is,, W, Indies; 
exports sugar, cocoa, lime juice, etc,; coaling 
stn. ; a. 233 sfl. m. ; cap Castries ; p. (1947) 

[ 81,143. 1 

| Sfc. Male, fortfd. spt., Ille-et-Vilaine, France ; cas. 

| and church (formerly a cath.) ; holiday resort ; 

• shipbuilding iron, cereals; fruit, wine ; also 
I falling; p. (1946) 11,311. 

| St. Maria di Leuca, C„ S. Italy, 
i St. Marie, 6\,S. point of Madagascar. : f 
j St, Martin, French f., W. Indies; ; dependency of 
i Guadeloupe; p. (1946) 6,786. 

\ St. Martin, I., Netherlands Antilles, IV. Indies; 
i a, 15 sa. m. ; p. (1943) 1,697. 

Sfc. Marylebone, metropolitan bar., N.W. London, 
Eng.; industl. and residtl. ; p. (1951) 75,764. 
i St. Mary’s I., Scilly: Is., Brit. Isles. 

! St. Mary’s, t, Ontario, Canada; nr. London; p. 
3,6*3,). 

St. Matthew I„ Alaska ; U.S.A. : in Bering Sea. 

St. Maur,sw6., Paris, Seine, France ; garden city ; 
r.. (1946) 55.5 20. 

I :St. Maurice, vil.. Valais, Switzerland ; nr, Martigny ; 
l 6th century abbey ; once a leading Burgundian 
: t. ; p. 2,699. 

St. Maurice, li., Quebec, Canada ; trib. of Sfc. 

[ Lawrence E. ; hydro-electric power developed ; 
i length 400 m. 

St, Mawes, vil., Cornwall, Eng. ; on E. cst. of 
A estuaryrof E; Fal; holiday resort, fishing. 

Sfc. Miehaei, see San Miguel, Azores. 

Sfc. Michael’s Mfc.y castled rock, Cornwall, Eng. ; 

■ the anc. letis ; alt, 230 ft. 

St. Mihiel, t., Meuse, France; on R. Meuse, nr. 

Bar-le-Due ; Industl. ; Benedietinc abbey; 

| lace; p. (1946) 4,581. 

I Sfc. Monance, burgh, Fife, Scot. ; v. (1951) 1,517. 

I Sfc. Moritz, picturesque L, health resort, Switz. ; in 
the Upper Engadine ; winter sports ; alt. 6,090 
ft.; spa; p, 4,000. 

St. Hazaire. t., Loire-Inf„ Franco; at mouth of 
I E. Loire, nr. Nantes; docks and shipping; 

steelwks., aircraft ; exports wine, sardines; silk; 

I etc. ; p. (1946) 11,802. 

I Sfc. Neots, mkt. t„ wrb, dist., Hunts, Eng,; On 
E. Ouse, 10 in. N.E. of Bedford; paper, corn, 
iron; p. (1951) 4,6*37. 

1 Sfc. Niklaas, ?»/®. t, E. Flanders, Belgium ; nr. 
Antwerp ; cap. of the ancient Waesland ; cot- 
tons, -woollens, lace, rayon; p. (1947) 43,994. 

Sfc. Ninians, par., Stirling, Scot.; woollens, nails ; 
p. 14 , 668 . 

St. Omer, t., I’as-de-Calais, France; catho abbey . 
ruins ; brewing, distilleries, soap, linen ; p, 
(194(5)13,106*. 

Sfc.; Ouen, k, mb., Paris, France ; on E, Seine; 
light industries, copper; aluminium goods, \ 
furniture, gloves; power stn.; p. (1946) 
45,466, 

Sfc. Pancras, metropolitan but.-, N. London, Eng. ; 
Industl, and residtl. ; three main line rly. 
termini within bar.,; is. {1351) 138,634, 

Sfc. Paul, c.vcaf).* Minn., U.S.A. ; faces Minneapolis 
acros li. E Miss - 1 m , ivth , nnh 
: ifneat-paeklng, milling ; furs, lumber products, 
cloUioi- , p (1959) ill '149. 

St. Panh itpi., He de la Itdunlon (French), Indian 
Ocean: 25,951) 

St. Paul I., sm. French J,, dependency of Mada- 
gascar, Indiai Ocean, 

St, Pun), R, Liberia ; flows to the Atlantic nr. 

Monrovia; length 300 in. 

Jt Tran da l,r mda, l , Angola; exports ru) ier, 
i or , pal ii oil, uii-w, t oconut \ rum. 

St. Peter, L., Canada; expansion of St. Lawrence 
s> at , Vh i iris rs ; 20 u by 9 m 
Sfc. Peter Port, cop., Ouenwcr, Cluume! Is.; war . 

id ’run flower vegotabk . i It 225. 

Sfc. Petersburg, t. v Florida, U.S.A.; resort; p. 
(1950) 96,738, 

S> li t e ,M inique ’ i V Indies; cfa 
in !’• W- Indies; cornplefcel destroyed by 
t option o‘ Mt Pel < 1902. 

U Pierre and Miauelon, French ierr < m Pc of 
8 sm is oh fcj, cst u t Newfoundland; of Si 
Fierro group 10 sq. m.; p. -’,-*■31, a. of JVflque 
Son group, S3 sc. in. * p. 550 ; eh. t. Si , Pierre ; 
fisheries, 
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Si. Pierre, t., Reunion, Indian Ocean; p. (1941) 
22.379. . A 

St. Patten, t.. Lower Austria ; nr. Vienna ; cotton 
spinning and hardware mnf. ; p. (1948) 38,759. 
Si. Quentin, f„ Aisne, France ; on R. Somme; lace, 
tulle, woollens, chemicals, ironwks, ; p. (1940) 
48.559. 

St, Rcmy, t„ Bouehes-du-Rhone, Prance : Roman 
antiquities. ■ 

St. Remy, („ Marne. France, 

St, Servan, spt., Ille-et-Vilaine, France ; opp.St, 
Malo; p. (1940) 12.832. 

Si. Suipiee, i,, Haute Vienne, Prance; N,E. of 
Limoges. u to; 

St. Thomas I., see San Tom A 
St. Thomas, I., Virgin Is. group., Pac; Oc. ; 
belongs to U.S.A. ; port, rum; sugar, cotton, 
'truck-forming, battle, deep-sea fishing; bun- 
kering of ships ; a. SSsq. rn. ; p. (1950) 14.550 
(with St. John). 

St. Thomas, t, Ontario, Canada ; 'rly. workshops, 
flour, flax ; p. 17,132. 

St. Wtohd, t., Limbourg, Belgium; brewing, dis- 
tilling. 

St. Tropea, t.. Tar, France; on S. cst. nr, Hyeres ; 
p. (1948) 4.324. 

St. Valery-sur-Somine, spL, Somme, France; 
resort of pilgrims ; here William the Conqueror 
embarked for Eng, 1066; fishing ; st. 3,071. 

St. Vincent, G., S.W, Portugal; Spanish fleet de- 
feated by British 179?. -V" 

St. Vincent, Gulf of, hie. -inlet, S. Australia ; pene- 
trates 100 m„ inland, max. width 95 m. ; Pt. 
Adelaide located on 15. side. 

St. Vincent, I., Brit, cob, W. Indies ; one of Wind- 
ward group ; sugar, arrowroot, eat tan, peanuts ; 
cap, Kingstown ; a. 150 sa. in. ; p. (1945) 81,030. 
Saints: Agafche des Mont, (., Quebec, Canada; 
tourist resort; p. 3, SOS. 

. Saiate Croix, Virgin Is., W. Indies ; former posses- 
sion of Denmark, now U.S. A. 

Salutes, i.« Charente-Intorieure, France ; oath. ; 
Roman antiquities ; suffered in Huguenot wars ; 
farm implements; earthenware; p. (1940) 
23,441. 

Saipan 1„ Blarianas, Pac. Gc. ; sugar, coffee, 
fruit; a. 71 sq. ra. ; p. 45.000. 

Sakai, apt., Japan ; loeal import centre ; p. (1947) 
194,049. 

Sakania, i„ Belgian. Congo ; frontier stn. on rly. 
between Elizabeth ville and N. Rhodesia; 
customs house ; p. So, 095. 

Sakata, t, Honshu, Japan ; p. 46,447. 

Sakhalin, I., off 13. cst. Asia; S. half ceded by 
Japan to U.R.S.R., 1945 ; a. about 19,930 sa. m. ; 
herring fisheries, con i, naphtha, alluvial gold, oil, 
timber ; p. 420,000. 

Sakishima, Is,. E. of Formosa. 

Sakmara, 11., , rises in Ural Mtns., trib. , 

of It. Ural; length 350 m. 

Sala, t„ : V&stmanland, . Sweden; nf Salberg ; 

silver-mine worked for over 400 years ; p. 8,250. 
Saladillo, II., H. Argentina; upper course of 
It. Dulce 

. Salado, Rio, 11., Argent ina ; trib. of the K, Parana ;. 
length 1,000 m. 

Salado, Rio, It., Mexico ; trib. of Eio Grande del 
Norte. 

Salaga, t„ Gold Cat., W. Africa ; impt. trade; p. 
1.000. 

Salamanca, {., Guanajuato st„ Mexico; p. 11,985. 
Salamanca, prov., Leon, W. Spain; cap, Sala- 
manca; a, 4,756 sa. ,m. ; p. (1949) 423,144. 

•..Salamanca, cap,, Salamanca prov„ Spain;, on 
: It. Torro.es ; oldest Spanish univ., S oaths., many 
convents ; p. (1949) 87,417. 

Saiamaua. L pt, Neu Guinea, Australian Trust. 

' Terr.; gold. 

Saiamis, 3., Greece; opposite harbour of Athens; 

famous naval battle, 480 b.o. 

Salamis, spt, Greece: naval base; p. 17,312. 
Salsr de uyuni, windswept, dry, salt flat, S.W. 

. Bolivia, 

Salaverry, spt., Pent; exports sugar ; p. 3,403. 
SalayerTs., ij .p S. of Celebes, Indonesia ; a.- of 
largest, 180 sa. m. ■ - 

Salcomoe, wb. dist., S. Devon, Eng. ; 2 m. K 
ofSidmouth'; resort; fishing; p. (1951) 2,576, 
SaManha B„ inlet on W. cst. G. of Good Hope, S. 
Africa ; whaling, Ashing ; . granite quarrying ; 
length .17 in. 

Sale, t, imin-. bar.. Cheshire, Eng. ; on R. Mersey, 
2 m. S, of Stretford ; p. (1951 > 48,167, 


Sale, t, Victoria, Australia; 12S m. from Mel- 
bourne ; centre of large agr, and pastoral dist. ; 
?>. (1947) 5,119. 

Said or Saich, spL, Fez, Morocco ; formerly pirate 
headquarters ; p, (1946' 57,188. 

Salekhard, L, R, pt., N.W. Siberia, U.S.S.E. ; 
on R. Ob; fisheries, collecting Centre tor furs ; 
exports timber ; p ,10,000. - 
Saiem, t„ Madras, India; carpets, weaving, 
■ fanning centre ; p. (1941) 139,702. 

Salem, c.. Mass., U.S.A.; 15 m. from Boston; 
cot, tons, lumber products, leather goods, machin- 
ery, wireless valves ; p. (1950) 41.S80. 

Salem, t„ N.J., U.S.A. ; in fruit-growing diet. ; i». 
(1050) 9,050. 

Salem, e., Ohio, IJ.S.A. ; Steel ; p. (1950) 12,754; 
Salem, e., cap., Oregon, U.S.A. ; on Wllliametle 
R. ; univ. ; fruit-packing, flour milling arid 
■ canning ; p. (1950) 43,140. 

Salami, t„ Sicily, Italy; the ancient Balicywa; 
p. 19 , 100 . 

Salerno, spt.. Campania, Italy; on G. of Salerno, 
30 m. SJB. of Naples ; cottons, silks, priming, 
leather ; vine-growing dist. ; p. 72,192. 
Salford, c,. co. bar., Lancs, Eng. ; on R. Irweli. 
adjoining Manchester; textiles, electrical 
instruments, machinery; p. (1951) 178,036. 
Salima, t, Nyasaland, S. Africa ; alt, 1,672 ft. ; 

term, of rly. from Beira on L. Nyasa. 

Saiina, c„ Kansas, U.S.A. ; on Smoky Hill It. ; 
univ. ; flour milling, cattle mkfc., farm imple- 
ments ; p. (1950) 26,179. 

Saiina, I., Lipari'Is.. Italy; in the Mediterranean; 

6 m. long ; 2 volcanic cones. 

Saiina Crus, t„ spt., Oaxaca, Mexico;; -terminal 'pt. 
of Tehuantepec rly. ; shallow harbour; fire- 
woods. coffee, hemp, hide!? and skins; p. 5,393. 
Salinas, f„ Ecuador ; cable stn.; holiday resort ; 
118 m, from Guayaquil. 

Salinas, It., Cal., IJ.S.A.; rises in U.S, Coast 
Iiange, flows N7VV. into Bay of Monterey, Pac. 
Oc. ; fertile valley floor irrigated- to produce 
hard and stone fruits, market-garden produce 
(especially lettuce), alfalfa ; : length, 140 in. 
SaliUas-Grandes, gr. marsh Argentina ; N. of 
Cordoba. 

Salins, t.. Jura, France; nr. Besancon; salt 
springs ; p. 4,721; 

Salisbury, c,, -mm, bar., Wilts,. Eng. ; at S. foot of 
Salisbury Plain at confluence of Its. Avon and 
Wylye; splendid cath. ; farming, cattle mkt. ; 
p. (1951) 32,910. 

Salisbury, c„ cap., S. Rhodesia; rich farming and 
mining dist, centre; iron and steel; cotton, 
leather, meat-canning, chemicals; exports 
sold, tobacco, asbestos ; p. 88,900. 

Salisbury, t., Maryland, U.S.A. ; iron and steel 
goods, woodwork, canning ; p. (1950)15,147. 
Salisbury, t,, N. Carolina, U.S.A.; cotton, grain, 
timber, textiles, refrigerators ; p. (1950) 20,102. 
Salisbury Plain, Wilts, . Eng. ; undulating upland 
N. of Salisbury; prehistoric monumental re- 
mains of Stonehenge ; impt. Army training- 
ground. 

Salmon, R„ Idaho, U.S.A. ; trib. of Snake R. ; 
length 450 m. 

Salon, t, Bouches-du-Rhdne, France; on Cana! 
de Craponne; soap and oil wics. ; p. (194!!) 
15,826. 

Salouika, see Thessaloniki. 

Saipau Selka, Finland; most southerly gravel 
ridge ; forested ; winter sports. 

Salsefcte I., N, of Bombay, India ; a. 241 sq. m. ; 
connected by bridge arid causeway with Bom- 
bay ; cave antiquities and temples. 

Salt, JR., Arizona, U.S.A. ; rises in Colorado 
Plateau, flows W. into Gila B. 20. m. below 
Phoenix ; length 240 m, . Sea also Roosevelt Dam. 
Sail- Fork, It., Oklahoma, U.S.A. ; trib. of Arfcau- 
. S&S R,to' ■? u: - . 

Salt Lake City, c„ cap., Utah, IJ.S.A. ; nr. Gr. Siiit 
Lake, headquarters of Mormonism ; temple am 1 
univ. ; large collection, of genealogy in the 
Church Library ; tr. centre ; meat packing, 
printing, publishing, metal-work, lumber 
prods., automobiles, wireless sets; p. (1953) 
182121 ,- ' -■ ' - 
Salta, N.. prove, Argentina: sugar, vines, oranges, 
".ofl; leap. Salta; a. 62,511 sa. sa.; p. (1947) 
290.063, : , 

Saitp, c., Argentina: on E, Salta; sugar, vines, 
oranges, tobacco, oil, minerals ; cath., college ; 
p. (1947) 66 , 785 ., " 
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Saltash, mid. mini. her., Cornwall, Eng. ; on V. 
side of Tamar estuary; lowest bridge (rly,) 
across Tamar; farming, fishing; limiting; ». 

: (1951) 7,924. 

Saltburn, {., urb. did. (with Marske), N.E. Yorks, 
Eng. ; on E. cst. 3 in. S.E. of Eedcar ; seaside 
resort ; p. (1951) 8,428. 

Saltcoats, burgh, Ayr, Scot.; on Firth of Clyde, 
a m. S. of Ardrossan ; coal; p. (1951) 13,108. 
Saltillo, cap., Coahuila st„ Mexico; cottons, 
flour, woollens, cereals, gold, silver, lead, copper, 
iron, ainc, coal ; p. (1940) 73,721. 

Salto, deptiV Uruguay ; cap. Salto ; a. 4,805 sq. in, ; 
p. (1942) 100,840. 

Salto, cap., S>. dep., Uruguay; leather, salted 
meats ; p. 48,000. 

Sal ton Sea, h., S. Cal.. U.S.A. ; 203 ft. below sea- 
level In depression which extends WAV. from 
head of G. of California; centre of inland 
drainage; a. 270 sq. in. See also Imperial 
Valley. 

Saltoa Sink, California, U.S.A. ; inland depression 
287 ft. below sea-level. 

Saluzao, t., Italy : nr. Cunei ; oath., caa. ; leather, 

: silks, hats; p. 1 7,000. 

Salvador, El, rep.. Central America; on Pacific 
cst. ; very hot, abundant summer rain but dry 
winter; coffee, sugar, rubber, tobacco, gold, 
silver, iron, mercury ; smallest and most densely 
populated of Central American States ; cap. San 
Salvador; a. IS, 173 so. in. ; P. (1940) 3,018, SO,'. 

: Salvador, spt., Baia, Brazil coifee, cocoa, tobacco, 
hides; p. (1947) 331,609. 

Salween, It, Burma; rises in Tibet, flows S. to 
G. of Martaban ; many rapids ; length 1 ,800 m. 
Sal-y-Gomez I„ Pac-. Oe. ; Chilean ; uninhabited. 
Salzach, Austria: trib. of It. l'un; length 
130 m. 

Salzburg, vrov., Austria, adjoining Bavaria and 
the Tyrol ; on IT. slope of 14. Alps ; many L., 
thermal springs; much mineral wealth; cap. 
Salzburg ; a. 2,762 sq.m.; p. (1948) 341,503. 
Salzburg, e., Austria; on B. Salzach; oath.. 

: cas. ; birthplace Of Mozart; tourist : resort ; 
salt, dairying, musical instruments; p, (1948) 
106,916. 

Sahskammergut, lalte diet.. Upper Austria ; sait- 
- mines. . 

Salzwedel, L. Germany; on B. Jeetze; cloth, 
linen, chemicals, needles; p. 18 , 133 . 

Samakh, t., Israel; on Sea of Galilee ; rly. junction. 
Samar, I. Philippines: 8. of -Luzon; 147 m. long, 
DO m. wide ; a. 5.030 sq. ill. ; p. 550,000 
Samara, see Kuibyshev, 

Samaria, ancient c., Israel, now Sebastye. 
Samarinda, f., Borneo, Indonesia; on E. cat,.; i>. 
11,048. 

Samarkand, e„ Uzbekistan. U.S.S.R.; E. of 
Bukhara ; mosques and anc. rains ; doth, 
bricks, leather, flour, distilling; p. (1939) 
134,348. 

Samarra, r., Iraq; on E. Tigris; Moslem holy 
city ; p. 3,000. 

Samawa, t., Iraq; on E. Euphrates; cereals, 
carpets ; p. 10,000. 

Sambalpur, t., Orissa, India; on E. Mahanadi ; 

rained fort, old temples; cottons, ailks; p. 

. 10 , 000 . 

Sambar, C.. S.W. Borneo, Indonesia. 

Sambhal, t„ Uttar Pradesh, India ; p. 35.000. 
Sambhar, t„ Bajasthan, India : p. 50.000. 

Sambor, t„ W. Ukrainian S.S.B.. U.S.S.E. ; S.W. 
of Lvov (Galicia); brine-wells, brewing, silk 
nmfs. ; p. 10,000. 

Sambre, 11., Belgium and N.E. Prance; trib. 

E. Meuse at Namur ; length 110 m. 

Sambitru, t. Kenya; rly. stn. 

Samnan, t„ Persia ; iron, sulphur ores, petroleum. 
Samoa Is., Terr, oi W.-, group of 9 Pacific Is. in 
Pac. On. ; formerly German, now New Zealand 
Trust Terr. ; largest, Savaii (a, 700 m. m.) ; 
exports copra, cacao beans, bananas ; p. (1047) 
71,905. 

Samoa Is., Samoan group Pac. Oe. ; U. of 171° 
long., W. of Greenwich: belong to U.S.A. ; a. 
76 sq. m.; largest I. Tutuila; ch. port Pago 
Pago; American naval stn. ; p. (1850) 18,937. 
Samokov, t.. Bulgaria; S. of Sofia; Bulgaria; 
industrl. ; p. 13,734. 

Samos, I., IBgean Sea; Greek terr. ; off W. 
cst. Anatolia ; fine wine, silk, tobacco, cotton ; 
cap. Vathcos; a. ISO sq. in. ; p. (1940) 71,490. 
Samothrakc, rimed I., iEgean Sea; alt. 5.248 


: ft. the 
sponges ; 
Samshui, 
t'hina ; 
9,180. 
Saiarii, I. 


“ Thracian Samos ” ; sulphur springs, 
a. 71 sq. m. ; p. mainly Greeks, 
former treaty port,, iiwangtung, 
rood tr. with Hong Kong; p. 


Sjaelland (Zealand), Denmark ; a. 


Samsun, spf., Trabzon, Turkey; on Black Sea 
cst. ; exports tobacco, grain, timber, wax, 
wool, skins, copper goods, antimony ; p. 
(1943) 33,417. 

San, M., S.E. Poland ; trib. of B. Vistula, boundary 
between Poland and Ukraine. 

San Ambrosia, off cst. Chile, 

S.m Angelo, i., Texas, U.S.A.; on 11. Concho; 
cattle, wool, mohair mkt.; dairy prod,, petro- 
leum, machine shop prods. ; p. (1950) 53,093. 

San Antonio, small coastal t., Angola, Africa; at 

. mth. of B. Congo ; ser ves as occasional port of 
embarkation for travellers from lower regions 
of Belgian Congo. 

San Antonio, spt. , Chile ; nearest port for Santiago ; 
holiday resort ; wine ; p. (1940 ) 37,314. 

San Antonio, c„ wilder, resort, Texas, U.S.A. ; 
at mouth of San Pedro 11. ; calli., fort, arsenal ; 
iron and steel work, textiles, cigars, soap, cattle, 
hides, wool, cotton; p. (1950) 408,442. 

Sail Antonio, G„ most westerly point of Cuba. 

San Benito, spt.. G. of Tehuantepec, Mexico. 

San Bernardino, t,, Paraguay ; holiday resort. 

San Bernardino, c„ California, U.S.A. ; oranges, 
lemons, citron; lumber, meat products; p. 
(1950) 63,058. 

San Carlos, t„ Luzon, Philippines : p. 47,334. 

San Carlos de Bariloche, (., Argentina ; on S. shore 
of L. Nahuel Uuapi ; tourist, centre ; p. 3,500. 

San Casciano, j.; Italy; nr, Florence ; industl.;; 
V. 14,325. 

San Cataldo, {., Sicily ; Italy; gooiltr, ; p .32,700. 

San Cristobal (formerly Coital Real), t„ Chiapas, 


Mexico;' cath. : ; textiles ; p. (194-0) 11,768. 

San Cristobal, t.. cap., Taahira st„ Venezuela : 
cement 'factories y wireless stn,; p. (UMii 
40,280. 

San Diego, i California, U.S.A. ; on Pacific cst.., 
10 m. N. of Mexican border ; fine harbour, 
winter health resort; nr. popular resorts of 
Coronado Beach . and La Jolla; furniture, 
flsiicanniug, aircraft; P. (1950) 331,387. 

San Felipe, cap,, Yaracuy St., Venezuela; j>. 
13,190. 

San Felipe de Aconcagua, /., Chile ; nr. Valparaiso ; 
agr. centre, coffee, cocoa, sugar, cotton, maize, 
fruits, rice, hides; p. IS.fifid, 

San Felix, Venezuela ; river port on E. Orinoco ; 
p. 1,324. 

San Fernando, spt., E. Argentina ; on E. Plate. N. 
of Buenos Aires. 

San Fernando, t., Chile ; agr. centre ; p. 28,723. 

San Fernando, 1, Cadiz, Spain; fine town-hall, 
fish mkt. ; vineyards; p. (1948) 38,581. 

San Fernando, f„ Venezuela ; river port on Apure 
it. ; tr. centre ; alligator hides, egret feathers, 
cattle ; P. 9,489. 

San Fernando, spt., Trinidad I., W. Indies; on 
W. cst. of Trinidad, 25 in. S. of Port of Spain ; 
exports sugar, asphalt, petroleum. 

San Francisco, t, Argentina; on rly, between 
Cordoba and Santa Fe. 

San Francisco, e., spt. cap., California, U.S.A. ; on 
the San F, bay ; . entrance spanned by Golden 
Gate Bridge, longest single-span bridge in the 
world ; ch. commercial e. on W. cst. ; univ. : 
sugar and oil-refining, engineering, canning, 
lumber mills, printing, publishing, chemicals, 
machinery; p. (1950) 775,357. 

San Francisco Pass, Argentina-C'hile ; across Andes 
at ait. 15.505 ft. 

San Francisco de Macoris, t,, Dominican rep.. 
\V. Indies ; p. 18,108. 

San Geronimo, t., Oaxaca sfc., Mexico; rly. junc- 
tion. 

San Giovanni a Teduccio, t„ S. Italy ; at foot of 
Vesuvius; iron mines, rly. workshops; p. 
27,475. 

San Giovanni in Persioeto, l., N. Italy; nr. 
Bologna; p. 20,450. 

San Isidro, E. Argentina; N. sub. Buenos 
Aires ; P. 25,070. 

San Jerdnimo, t. Bio Grande do Sul. Brazil ; low- 
grade coal. 

San Joao, t, Brazil ; on junction of Araguara and 
Tocatins Es, - ■ 
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San Joaquin, It., California, -.U.S.A. ; trib. of San Salvador or Watling’s X,, Bahama Is., W. 

Sacramento®.; length 400 ni. Indies; discovered by Christopher Columbus, 

gs'.n Jose, pmv., Costa Rica, Central America; 1492 ; i>. ( 1943 ) fffi&RiAAY'j ' ■ ,i ; r :Ae ■ - et 
cap. San J.; P- U946) 259,994. San Salvador, cap., Bi Salvador; univ., observa- 

San JosA t„ cap., Costa Rica; eath., univ,,. tory; silks, cottons, cigars ; p. 157 MS.- ■ 
obsserv. : coffee tr. ; P. (1.946) 97,557. San Sebastian, e., apt,, cap., Guipuzcoa, Spain ; 

San Jose, e., California, U.S.A. ; in Santa Clara captured by Wellington ISIS ; gd. tr. and fish- 

yailey ; nr. is Lick Observatory; resort; eries : sailcloth, cottons, paper, glass ; p. (1949) 

fruit' and vegetable canning; lumber prods., 116,285. . 

woollens, leather; p. (1950) 95,280. San Severo, t., Italy ; hill*top site, 15 m. N.W. of 

San Josh. dep., Uruguay ; a. 2,683 eq. m. ; cap. Foggia; olive oil, wine; p. 36,275. 

San p. (194 ) 97,687 San Tome, I., G. of Guinea ; oif Angola ; volcanic ; 

San Jose, f„ cap., San Jose, Uruguay ; grain, flour coffee, cocoa, coconuts ; p. 52,000. 

milling; p, 18,000. San’a, cap., Yemen, Arabia; walled c. 7,270 ft. 

San Juan, proa., Argentina ; at foot of the Andes ; above sea-level ; tr. in silk, cottons and china ; 

a. 34,432 sq. m. ; cap. San Juan ; p. (1947) jewellery, arms, fruit ; p,. 60,000. 

260,714, : Sanchez, apt., Dominican Rep., W. Indies; 

situated on the Bahia tie Sumana, at 33. end of 
Cibao lowland district ; linked to Santiago by 
rail ;. exports cacao, tobacco. 


San Juan, 1, cap. San Juan, Argentina: nr. 
Mendoza on R. San Juan ; cattle, dried fruit; 

: p. is.ooo. ■ 


San Juan, c„ cap., Puerto Rico, Central America ; Saneti Spiritus, c„ Santa Clara, Cuba ; in grazing 


cath. : naval stn„ airport; distilleries, sugar; 
p. (1948) 280,231. 

San Juan R., Central America ; divides Nicaragua 
and Costa Rica ; plans made for its canaliza- 


disfc. ; P. (1943) 104,578. 

Sandakan, impt. tr. c., N. Borneo, E. Indies ; N.E. 
cat. ; fine natural harbour ; exports timber, 
rubber, copra, hemp, salt fish ; p. (1931) 18,723. 


tion, which would give both countries a clear Sandalwood (Sumba) I„ in Malay Archipelago,. S. 


waterway from Caribbean to Pacific; length 
90m. '■ i A', ' 

San Juan, It.. Mexico ; trib. of Rio Grande ; 
length 160 m. 


of Flores, Indonesia ; very fertile ; rice, maize, 
tobacco, timber, cinnamon; cap. Watngapu: 
a. 4,386 so. m. ; p . 1S2.326., ■ 

Sanday, I., Barra Is., Orkney, Scot. 


San Juan del Norte (Greytown), apt., S.E. port of Sandbaoh, f., urb. dut., Cheshire, Eng,; 3 m. S.E. 


Nicaragua on Caribbean Sea. 

San Juan del Rio, t„ Durango, Mexico; p. 
,.i 1,694. 

San Juan del Stir, spt, Nicaragua, Central America ; 
on Pacific est. 

San Juanito, apt.. Lower California, Mexico ; on 
W. est. 

San Lorenzo, Argentina ; alt. 12,000 ft. 


of Middlewich; salt, chemicals; p. (1951) 
9,250. 

Sandbank;, par., Argyll, Scot.;; 3 in. N.W. 
Dunoon; p. 1,366. . 

Sandiacre, ail., Derby, Eng, : on W. bank of B. 

Erewash, 4 m. S. of Ilkeston ; lace-making, ' 
Saudoa, f., Belgian Congo ; on upper Lulim E. ; 
. admin, centre : p. 5,000. 


San Lucas, C„ S. point of Lower California, Sandown-Shanklin, i., wr6,.tfis<.,I, of Wight. Eng. ; 

Mexico. on Sandown Bay; holiday resort; p. (1951) 

San Luis, ' prov., Argentina;, oranges, grapes; 12,693. 

••a. 89,700 savin. ; cap. S.L. ; p. <1947) 167,620. Sandringham, par., -Norfolk, Eng;; Royal resi- 
San Luis, t„ cap., St. Luis, Argentina; cattle, donee; farming. 

■' grain, wines; onyx quarrying; p. (1947) Sandur, t., Madras state, India; manganese, iron; 

•>.- YSS ' p t 5^529. 1 ' dAir 

San Luis Obispo, f„- California, U.S.A. ; p, (1950) Sandusky, c., Ohio, U.S.A. ; on S. est., L. Erie ; tr. 


14,130. in coal, fruit, and foodstuffs; paper, farm 

San Luis Potosi, sL, Mexico; agr. and mining; implements, chemical mnfs. ; p. (1950) 29,375. 
cap. San Luis Potosi; a. ,24,415. sq. m.; p. Sandwich, t., mun. bor., Kent, Eng; ; at mouth of 
(1940) 678,779, Stour R. ; old Cinque port; mkt„ light in- 

San Luis Potosi, t„ cap., San Luis Potosi st„ duatries, yacht building.; p. (1651) 4,142. 
Mexico; clothing, cottons, rly. wks., lead. Sandwich Is., dependency of Falkland Is.. Brit, 
silver and gold refining; wool, hides, cattle; Crown Col. S. Atlantic. ■■■ 
p. (1940) 97,762. Sandy, f„ urb. dial., Beds. Eng.: 3 m. N.W. of 

n Marco in Lanis, f.,Foggia, Italy ; p. 19,275. Biggleswade; nikt. gardening; p. (1951) 3,667. 


V. (1940) 97,762. 

San Marco in Lanis, t., Foggia, Italy ; p. 19,275. 


San Marino, smallest st, in Europe and world's Sandy Hook, peninsula. N.J.. U.S.A. projecting; 
smallest rep.; on spurs of Apennines, Italy, into lower bay of New York;, yachting centre, 
ch, exports: wine, woollen goods, hides, building Sanford, t„ Florida; U.S.A. ; p. (1950) 11,935, 
stone; farmings cattle*-ralsing;: wine; a. Sanga, JR., trib. of Congo R., Fr, Equatorial 
38 sq. m.; cap. San Marino ; p, (1947 ) 12,100. Africa. 

San Marino, t„ cap., San Marino; on hill-top, alt. Sangerhausen, t., Germany; at foot of Harz: 
over 1,200 ft., 12 m. S.W. Of Rimini ; tourists; Mtns. ; nrnfs. sugar, farm machinery; p. 
wine, curios for -sale to tourists ; p. 22200. 12,272. 

San Martin, dev., Peru; ch. t. Moyobamba; a. Ifengir (Saugihs), Is., Indonesia; between Phiiip- 
; 17,448 sq. m. ; p. (1947) 135 , 155 . pines and Celebes ; eruption of volcano on ch, : 

San Mateo, i., California. U.S.A. ; residentl, sub. island killed 12,000 inhabitants, 1856. 

•ian: Francisco ; p. tl95<3) 41,782, 


San Francisco ; p 
San Miguel, c„ El 


Salvador, Central America : 


island lolled 12,000 inhabitants, 1856. 

Sangli, t„ Bombay state, India; tobacco; p.. 
5,574. 


oh Rio Grande ; ot. malarial, swamps ; famous Sankuru, R., trib. of. Kasai 35L; Belg, Congo, 
fair; rubber, grain, indigo; p. (1948) 49,556. Centra! Africa. 

San Miguel, principal I., Azores, Portugal; hot Ssnlucar, t.. Cadiz, Spain ; nr. mouth It. Guadai- 
sulphur springs, oranges, etc.; 41 m, by 9 m, ; quivtr; wines and agr. produce; ruined cas.; 
cap. Route Delgada. ' * p, 22,848. 

San Nicolas, it. pi., Argentina; on ParanA R„ 148 Sanniya Hor, L., Iraq; linked to R. Tigris; 
m, from Buenos Aires; cattle, fiour. agr. produce ; shallow, acts as flood control reservoir. 


Sanok. t, Poland; nr. Ezeszdw; metallurgy; 
San Pedro, t„ Paraguay ; p. (1945) 14,790, p. 11,176. 

San.. Pedro, - apt., California, U.S.A, ; sub. Los Sanquhar, burgh, Dumfries, Scot.; in upper 
' Angeles; naval base; p. (1950) 38,527. Nithsctale ; carpets, coal, bricks; p, (1951) 

San Pedro de Maeoris, i., Dominican Bel)., W. 2,381. 

i di i is in Sim i mg Fr. W. Africa ; site of Ige, barrage 

San Pedro Suia, t., Honduras; Central America ; across E. Niger. 

. p, (1945} 22,116. Santa Ana, c„ El Salvador, Central America *, 

San Quintin Bay, apt.. Lower California; Mexico. municipal palace, barracks; • coffee,- sugar; 
San Rafael, ■{., W. Argentina ; agr.. cattle, fruit; p. 11945) 98,942. 

v. 33,663. Santa Ana, t., California., U.S.A. ; fruit fanning, 

San Remo, apt,. Italy; famous winter seaside oilfields, mnfs. farm implements, ..preserved 

resort on Riviera; olive oil. lemons, wine, fruits; p. (3950) 45.553. ' r ' . ■ 

flowers; p. 31,625. Santa Barbara, did., Honduras; .Panama hate, 

San Roque, 0., E, Brazil, Santa Barbara, t„ winter resort, California, U.S.A.,; 

San. Roque, t„ .Andalusia, Spain; nr, Gibraltar; . at foot of Santa Inez mtns. s fruit, oil; p, (1950} 

- f p .12,371. 44,918: v 
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Santiago del Estero, t, Argentina; on 3fc Duke; 
p. (1047) 63,491. 

Santiago del Estero, proi'., Argentina; cap. S. 

del E. ; a, 52.511 sq. m. ; p. (1947 ) 574,383. 
Santo Domingo (Dominican Republic), E. His- 
paniola, W. Indies ; mountainous, fertile 
valleys; sugar, coffee, cacao, timber; rich in 
minerals (imworked) ; cap. Ciudad Trujillo ; 
a. 19.332 sq. m. ; p. (ISIS) 2,182,109. 

Santo Domingo, see Cuidad Trujillo. 

Santona, apt, Spain ; on N. cat., E. of Santander ; 
P, 11,136. 

Santorene, see Thera. 

Santos, c„ spt., Sao Paulo, Brazil: world’s eh. 
codes port ; also exports sugar, rum, tobacco ; 
p. 190,000. 

Sdo Carlo3, f,, Sao Paulo st., Brazil : 120 m. N.W. 
of Sao Paulo; centre of eh. coffee-growing 
district. 

SSo BTaneisco, R„ Brazil; flows from Minas 
Gerais prov,, to Atlantic; navigable for 150 m. 
below cataract of Paulo Afonso ; length 
1,000 m. 

Sao Francisco, spt., Santa Catarina, Brazil ; p. 
15,000. 

Sao Jeronimo, t„ Bio Grande do Snl st., S. Brazil ; 

nr. E. Jacui, 40 in. W. of Porto Alegre; coal- 
. .mines. 

Silo Joao, t„ Minas Gerais. Brazil ; coffee, rice, 
cattle, cotton, sugar ; p. (1947) 88,500. 

Sao Leopoldo, /,., Bio Grande do Sul st.. S. Brazil; 
20 m. N. of Porto Alegre, largest of group of 
German colonies in S. Brazil ; rokt. t. 

Sdo Luiz, cap., Maranhao st., Brazil; episcopal 
palace ; p. (1947) 97,713. 

SSo Paulo, st., Brazil, on Atlantic cst. ; coffee, 
sugar-cane, cereals, cotton, tobacco, fruit, 
wine ; cap. S. Paulo ; a. 95,454 sq. m. ; p. 
(1047) 8,305,359. 

3:io Paulo, c., cap. Sao Paulo st., Brazil; cath., 
monasteries ; cottons, woollens, jute, furniture ; 
p. (1947) 1,770,000. 

Sdo Roque, c„ Bio Grande do Norte st., NJA 
Brazil; most N.E. point of S. American 
continent. 

S£o Tome with Principe Is. in the G. of Guinea. 
Sdo Vicente, see Santos. 

Sa&ne, S„ France; rises in Vosges, and flows 
to It. Bhdne at Lyons ; length 282 m. 
Safine-et-Loire, dep., France; mountainous; 
wines, coal, cereals, iron, steel, porcelain, oil, 
chemicals; cap. Macon; a. 3,331 sq. ml; 
p. (194(1) 500,749. 

SaSne-Haute, dep., France; cereals: fruit, iron, 
steel, cottons, coal; cap. Vesoul; a. 2,074 
sq.m.; p. (I9!fi) 202,573. 

Sapporo, t„ administrative cap., Hokkaido, Japan ; 
garrison ; flour mills, flax, hemp, brewing ; p, 
(1947 ) 259,602. 

Saqqara, t,, Egypt; tombs and pyramids;: near 
site of Memphis. 

Saragossa, see Zaragoza. 

Sarajevo, f., cap., Bosnia and Herzegovina, Jugo- 
slavia; the assassination here, on June 28, 
1914, of the Archduke Francis Ferdinand pre- 
cipitated the First World War; weaving, 
carpets, pottery, flour, silks, sugar; p, (1948) 
113,158, 

Saranac, L., popular lakeside resort, N.Y., 
TJ.S.A. ; p. (1950) 6.913. 

Saransk, f., cap., Mordovia, U.S.S.K. ; preserved 
milk ; p. 10,000. 

Saranul, 11. j>t„ U.S.S.R. : on B. Kama; boots, 

■ shoes, gloves, rope, flax ; p. 10,000. 

Saratoga Springs, N.Y., TJ.S.A. ; summer resort 
at foot of Adirondack intns., mineral springs ; 
p. (1950) 15,473. 1 

Saratov, i,, U.S.S.R. ; on It. Volga ; unlv. ; impt. 
tr. centre ; distillery, flour milling, ironwork ; 
p. (1939) 375,36 >. 

Sarawak, Brit, col., N.W. Borneo ; exports sago, 
rubber, oil, pepper; cap. Kuching; a. 47.071 
' sq. m. ; P. (1947) 146,381. 

Sardinia, I., rag., Italy; in Mediterranean and 
former kingdom, constructed out of Duchy of 
Savoy ; mountainous ; sheep, cattle. Ashing, 
wheat, barley, fruit, wine; cap. Cagliari; 
a. 9,302 sq. m.; p. (1048) l, 216.000, 

Sargasso Sea, zone, situated in S.W; of North 
Atlantic; relatively still sea within swirl of 
warm ocean currents. Noted for abundance of 
".'•gulf-weed on its surface, rich in marine life. 
'..'■■.Named by Columbus. 


SAN-3AR 1 ' 

Santa Catarina, st., Brazil ; inc. Sta. Catarina I. ; 
a. 36.435 sq. m. ; mineral wealth ; cap. Florian- 
opolis ; p. (1947) 1 , 371 , 001 . 

Santa Clara, t., Cuba: at alt. over 1,200 ft.; 
sugar, cattle; p. (1943) 122 . 241 . 

Santa Clara Valley, Cal., TJ.S.A.; extends S. 
from San Francisco Bay ; very intensive fruit- 
growing under irrigation, specialises in primes; 
eh. t., San Jose. 

Santa Cruz, spt., Patagonia, Argentina; sheep, 

Santa Cruz, terr., S. Argentina; sheep, horses; 
cap. Gallegos; a. 93,952 sq. m, : p. (1947) 
24 , 491 . - v , 

Santa Cruz, t, Bolivia; alt. 1,500 ft.; sugar, 
coffee, rice, cattle ; p. (1947) 32 , 800 . 

Santa Cruz, dep„ Bolivia; cap. S. C. ; p. (1947) 
393 , 000 . 

Santa Cruz, c., California, TJ.S.A. ; on Monterey 
Bay; popular seaside resort, fruit and veget- 
able canning ; Ashing ; p. (19501 21 , 970 . 

Santa Cruz, i., cap. Tenerife I., Canary Is. ; p. 
(1949) 108 , 057 , 

Santa Cruz Is., Pacific Ocean ; part of the Brit. 
Solomon Is. ; protectorate., 

Santa Cruz de la Sierra, Bolivia ; on It. Piray ; 
sugar, flour ; distilling ; p. 33 , 000 . 

Santa Cruz tie Tenerife, prov. (Spanish), Canary Is.. 
Atl. Oc. : inc. islands of Tenerife, Palma, 
Gomera, Hierro; a. 1,329 sq. m. ; P. (1949) 
443 . 280 . 

Santa FA, prov., Argentina; agr. and stock 
farming; cap. Santa FA; a. 52,056 sq. m.; 
p. (1947) 1 , 700 , 02 ( 1 . 

Santa FA, i., Argentina ; on island in R. Salaclo; 
catli., univ. ; shipbuilding; p. 168 , 011 . 

Santa FA, New Mexico; U.S.A. ; at base of 
Sangre de Cristo range ; oldest capital in U.S. 
founded by Spaniards 1610 ; p. (1950) 27 , 998 . 

Santa Isabel, cap., Fernando Po, Continental 
Guinea, Span. W. Africa; residence of Gover- 
nor; p. (1940) 15 , 064 . 

Santa Maria, t.. Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil; rly. 
centre; tanning, hats, brewing, matA, wine, 
timber, rice ; p. 39 , 492 . 

Santa Maria, t., Campania, Italy; on site of 
ancient Capua; cath,; glass, leather;- p. 36 , 637 . 

Santa Marta, spt.. cap., Magdalena dep., Colombia, 
S. America: cath.; p. (1947) 25 , 113 . 

Santa Maura, see Levkas. 

Santa Monica, c„ Cal., U.S. A. ; sub. Los Angeles; 
residtl. ; p. (1950) 71 , 595 . 

Santa Rosa, t., cap.. La Pampa terr., Argentina; 

. p . 14 . 000 . 

Santa Rosa, t„ California. U.S.A. ; fruit, grain, 
dairying; p. (1950) 17 , 902 . 

Santa Rosalia, (., peninsula of Lower California, 
Mexico; located E. cst. on G. of California; 
iinpt. copper-mines. 

Santander, dep.. Columbia, S. America; E. of the 
Magdalena R. : cap. Bucaramanga; a. 12,379 
sq.m.; p. (1947) 718 , 450 . 

Santander, prow., Spain; agr., grape growing, 
fisheries ; cap. Santander ; a. 2,108 sq. m. ; 
p. (1949) 412 , 995 . 

Santander, spt., cap., Santander prov., Spain; 
former summer . resort of the Court.; cath.; 
exports iron and zinc ore ; p. (1949) 107 . 226 . 

SantarAm, t„ Para, Brazil; rubber, cacao, Brazil 
nuts, sugar : p. 3 , 000 . 

Santarem, dist., Portugal; in fertile valley of R. 
Tagus ; cap. S. ; p. (1940) 421 , 996 . 

SantarAm, (., Portugal ; on height above Tagus ; 
fine bridge ; p. (1940) 14 , 409 . 

Santiago, prov., Chile ; eap. Santiago ; a. 5,557 sq. 
ni. ; p. (1940) 1 . 268 , 505 . 

Santiago de Chile, c., Chile; on R. Mapocho; 
most populous t. on Pacific side of S. America ; 
oath., univ.; national library; leather, soap, 
beer, foundries ; p. (1940) 639 , 546 . 

Santiago de Comnostella, c„ Corunna, Spain; 
on R, Sar; cath. (with tomb of St. James); 
univ.; beer, spirits, paper, linen; p. (1948) 
49 , 191 . 

Santiago de Cuba, c., spt, Cuba, W. Indies: on S. 
cst. ; former cap. of I.; cath. ; iron foundries, 
tanneries, centre of mineral dist.; exports 
sugar, coffee, tobacco ; Spanish fleet destroyed 
by U.S.A. warships here 1898; p. (1943) 
120 , 577 . 

Santiago de las Vogas, t, Cuba; nr. Havana; p. 
(1943) 21 , 265 . 

Santiago de los Caballeros, Dominican Rep., 
W. Indies; p. (194S) 62 , 527 . 
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Sariwon, t„ Korea ; p. 30,389. Savoie or Savoy, dap,, S.E, France ; on Italian 

Sark, Channel Is, ; Si m. long, 6 m, E. of border; mountainous; mineral springs, 

Guernsey; picturesque scenery ; farming. -pastoral, dairying; cap. Ohambdry; : at 

Sarnia, t., Ontario, Canada; on St. Clair R. ; 2,380 sq. m. ; p. (1046) 235,939, 

woollens, machinery, oil refineries ; p .18,734. Savoie (Haute), dep„ . France ;: mountainous ; 

Sarpsborg, f., Norway ; on R. Glommen; chemi- fanning, wine, cheese; cap. Annecy ; a. 

cals, wood-pulp, aluminium ; p. (3.043) IS, 707. 1,774 sq.m.; p. (1340) 270,805., 

Sarreguomines, t„ Moselle, France; 7 m. S.E. of Savona, $pt„ Genoa, Italy; oath.;' iron, slilp- 
Siuifbrftckeh ; porcelain, plush leather, matches; building, glass and tinplate wks. ; exports 

p. (1940) 13,875. preserved fruits and tomatoes ; p. 71,715. 

Sarria, t„ Lugo. Spain ; p. 15,107. Sawbridgeworth, t, nrh. dint,, Herts, Eng. ; on B. 

Sarthe, dep., N.W, France ; undulating surface; Stort, ,4 m, S, of BishOps "Stortfdrd ; tp. 

farming, apples, livestock ; coal, linen, pot- (1951) 3,692. • 

teries; cap. Le Mans; a. 2,412 sq. m. ; i>. Saxmundham, mid. t„ v.rb, did., Suffolk, Eng.; 
(1940) 412,214. ..... .. : 18 ill. N.E. of Ipswich; p. (1951) 1438. 

Sarthe, R., France; trib. of K. Loire; length Saxony, Land, Germany, Soviet Eone; fanning, 
105 m. printing, type-founding, toys, textiles, lace, 

Samna, i., Liguria, Italy: nr. Spezia; cath. ; spirits, heer, coal, iron, mineral -springs ; eh. 

silks ; p. 13,650. ts. Dresden, Leipzig; Chemnitz ; a. 8,640 sti. m. ; 

Sasebo, spt., Kyushu, Japan; p, (1947) 175,233. p. 5,543,400, 

Saseno I., see Sazan. Saxony-Anhalt, Land, Germany, Soviet zone ; 

Saskatchewan, jirov., Canada: coniferous forests a. 9,480 se, in. ; p. 4,162,100. "... 
and plains; Its., Saskatchewan and Churchill; Sayan Mtns,, ravde of mtns,, between Its. Yenisei 
many Ige. Ls.; extreme climate ; good rail and Amgra. U.S.S.R. 

communications; hydro-electric power; gr. Sayre, L, Perms., U.S. A. ; on B. Susquehanna : 

wheat prov. ; livestock, dairying; coal, p. (1950) 7,735. , 

copper, furs, fisheries; cap. Regina; a. Sazan, Adriatic Sea; off cst. of -Albania : • 

251,700 sq.m.; p. (1951) 831,738. restored to Albania by Italy. 

Saskatchewan, It., Canada; flows from Rocky Scafell Pike, min., Cumberland, Eng. ; in N. Pen- 
mtns, through L. Winnipeg and thence by nines ; highest in Eng. ; alt. 3.210 ft. 

B. Nelson to Hudson Bay,; length 1,450 m. Sealby, t„, urb. did., N.It. Yorks, ling. ; 3 m. N.W. 
Saskatoon, e., Saskatchewan, Canada ; univ. ; of Scarborough ; p. (1951) 6,230. 

flour, cement; p. (1941) 43,037. Sealpay, I., Skye, Scot. 

Sasovo, t„ TJ.S.S.B. ; wood industries ; p .10,000. Scandinavia, region, N. Europe, comprising 
Sassari, t, Sardinia, Italy; nr. G.of Asmara; Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, 
cath., univ., palaces ; tobacco and macaroni Scania, see Sk&ae. 

works; oil, grain ; p. 69,048, Scapa Plow, simV, 3ST. Scot-; between Pomona 

Satara, t„ Bombay, India;, p, (1941) 36,405.- and Hoy. Orkney Is., surrendered German 

Satu-Mare, t., N.W. Romania ; pottery, textiles ; fleet scuttled, 1919. 
i e Searba, I., Argyll, Scot; off N, end of Jura, 

Saudi Arabia, largest kingdom, peninsula of Arabia ; Scarborough, &, mun, bar., N.R, Yorks, Eng.; 
formerly kingdom of Heinz (cap. Mecca) - and on E. cst. 18 in. N.W. of Flamborough Head ; 

Nejd (cap. Riyadh) ; mainly desert ; nomadic seaside resort ; jot ornaments, fishing ; p.:(1951) 

, pop. ; Mohammedanism ; dates, wheat, barley ; 43,933. 

impt. oil concessions; p. (approx.) 7,500,000. Scarpanto, Greek I., E. Mediterranean; between 
Sanerland, diet.. Land N. Rhine- Westphalia, W. Rhodes and Crete, one of the Dodecanese ; 

Germany; plateau, alt, from 500 to 1,500 ft., p. 8,747. 

E. of Rhine and between valleys of Sieg and Sobaan-Vaduz, t„ Liechtenstein ; point where 
Bute ; agriculturally poor, largely forested ; Arlberg Express (Paris-Vienna) passes through 
crossed by II. Wupper, with which are associated the principality. 

Industi, is. Wuppertal (textiles), Solingen and Sehaffihausen, most iV. dan., - Switzerland; on 
Bemscheid (cutlery and special steel). B. Bbine ; pastoral and afforested; cap. Sehaff- 

Saugor, t., Madhya Pradesh, . India ; • p. (1941) hausen; p.’(1911) 53,773, 

'637933. Schaflhausen, t„ cap. Sehaifliausen can., Switzer- 

Sauit Ste. Marie, e., Mich., TJ.S.A. ; on L. Superior land ; on the Rhine ; cath., eas. ; famous falls, 

at rapids: flour, woollens, locomotives; p. iron, steel, aluminium, cottons, brewing, 

(1950) 17,913. distilling ; p, (1941) 22,498. 

Saulfc Ste. Marie, e„ Ontario, Canada; on L. Scharuuberg-ldppe, former st.; between .prom .of 
Superior at rapids ; pulp, paper, iron, steel ; Hanover and Westphalia, Germany, now part 

p, (1941) 25.794. of Lower Saxony ; farming; coal-mining; cap. 

Saulte Ste. Marie Canals (“Soo”), Canada and Ettekeburg. 

U.S.A. ; twin canals on Canadian and American Schelde (Scheldt), if.. Prance, Netherlands, and 
side of shallow channel linking L. Superior Belgium; rises in Alsue, France, flows to 

and L. Huron; traversed by. all wheat, and N. Sea; length 248 m. 

iron-ore traffic from L, Superior pts,; length Schenectady, c„ N.Y., U.S.A.; on B. Mohawk ; 
(Canadian) 1 m. ; depth 18 ft. mnfa., foundries, electrical wks„ wireless trans- 

Saumur, t., rieine.-et-Lolre, France; on B. Loire, mitting apparatus, locomotives; p. (1950) 
30 m. S.W. of Tours ; wines, enamels, tinware ; 91,785. 

p. (1948) 17,635. Scheveningen, seaside resoH, Netherlands; 2 m. 

Saurashtra, st., India ; union of the 15 sts. of N .W. of the Hague ; Ashing. 

: former W. Iudian -Sts, Agency; total a. 21,062 Sohiedam, f„ Netherlands; N.W. of Rotterdam; 
■sq.m.; p. (195 ! ) 4,130,005. liquors, candles, yeast ; p, (1948) 70,337. 

Saw or Save. It., N. Jugoslavia; trib. of Danube ; SehiehalMon, mtn., -Perth. Scot. ; alt. 3,547 ft. 

length 550 m. Sehiltigheim, t„ Bas-Bhin, Franca ; machinery, 

Savage or Niue, Cook Is., Pacific Ocean ; under factory equipment ; p. (1946) 22 £97. . . 

New Zealand ; eh, exports native -plaited ware, Schlei, narrow inlet of Baltic, Schleswig-Holstein, 
bananas, copra, and sweet potatoes; ch. port Germany; 25 m. long. ■ 

Aloft; a. 100 sq.m,; p. (1948) 4,318.- Schleswig, fl, pt, Schleswig-Holstein, Germany; 

Savaii I.,. largest of Samoan map, Pacific Ocean.; oath. ; tanning, miffing, fishing ; p, 21.022. 

a. 703 sa. in. Schleswig-Holstein, Land, N. Germany ; retroceded 

Savannah, r„ apt., Georgia, TT.8.A. ? turpentine, from Denmark 1920; cap. Kiel ; moors and 

manure, soap, timber; p. (19505 119,038. plain farming, . livestock ; textiles, tobacco ; 

Savannah, R„- U.S.A.; flows between Georgia ' a; 0,048 sq.'m. ; ' p, (1948) 2,650,488. 
and S, Carolina, to Atlantic Ocean; length Sehleitsiadf, see Sblestat 

450m. schmalkalden, t„ Germany; resort; iron, steel, 

Save, H„ France; trib. -of B.- Garonne; length toys, beer; p, 10,737. 

65 m. Sehneidemflhl, see Pila. 

Sa Verne, Col De, low pass, N.E, France; carries Schouten I,;. -New; Guinea, Indonesia; in Qreel- 
trank rly. from Paris to Strasbourg and the vinkBay; p. 25,487, ' : ' „ ■ ■ 

■ Orient between . Vosges and Hardt Mtns.; Schouwenl., Zeeland, Netherlands ; in N, Sea. 
gradual approach from W„ steep descent to Schrambcrg, f..Wttrttemberg, Germany ; p. 11,741. 
E, into Rhine valley. Schuylkill R„ Penns., U.S.A. ; flows into DeD- 

Savigliano, (.,■ Piedmont, Italy; silk; p. 18,725. 1 ware B. ; length 130 m. 


Schuylkill Haven, {., Penn?.., U.S.A. ; on Schuylkill 
JR. ; P. (1950) 6,507. 

Sehwarzwald (Black Forest), /o«8( belt. Land Wttrt- 
teinberg-Badeu, W. Germany; a. 1,844 sq.m.; 
highest peak Feldberg, ait. 4,900 ft. 

Schweintart, t„ Bavaria, Germany ; on 11. Main, 
N.E. of Wurzburg ; iron wks.; v. 40.16;. 

Schvveizer Reneke, t., Transvaal, S. Africa; 
irrigation ; p. 2,252. 

Schwelm, industl. t, N. Ehine-Westphalia, Ger- 
many ; nr. Arnsberg. 

Sohwenningen, t, w WOritemberg, Germany ; p. 
20,605. : ■ 

Schwerin, cap.. Land Mecklenberg, Germany ; 
industt; and educational ;• . catb.. palace; 
pianos, furniture, soap, bricks; p. 55,602. 

Sclrwerte, {., N. Rhine-Wesstphalia. . Germany ; 
nr. Hagen; nickel wks. 

Soiiwiehus, see Swiehodzin. 

Sehwyz, forest can., Switzerland ; cap. Sehwyz a. 
350 sq. na. ; p. (1941) 66,555. 

Sehwyz, {., Switzerland ; nr. L. of Lucerne; p. 
(1941) 9.530. ' . 

Sciacoa, &pt„ Sicily, Italy: nr. Girgenti; cath.;, 
■..headquarters of Mediterranean coral fishery ; 
sardines, olives; mineral springs; ». approx. 
25.000. 

Seilla, promontory, Strait of Messina, Calabria, 
Italy. „ , 

Scilly Is., 'jrnup, 30 m. S.W. of Land's End, : 
Cornwall, Eng. ; .total a. 10 sq, m. ; largest L, 
St. Marys; cap. Hugh Town; llowers, vege- 
tables ; p. 1 ,828. 

Scioto, li., Ohio, U.S.A. ; joins Ohio at Ports- 
mouth ; length 250 m. 

Scotland, British Isles; northern part of Or. 
Britain ; contains 33 counties ; home affairs | 
administered by ■ De». of Secretary of State for | 
Scotland; Physically divided into Highlands 
(many islands on W.). Middle Lowlands, and S. 
Uplands ; highest peaks, Ben AT e vis 4,4 u*j ft. ana 
Ben Macdhui 4.290 ft.; eh. La., L. I.omond, 
L. Hess ; eh. Its., Clyde, Tweed, Tay, Spey, Dee, 
Forth ; climate, maritime; agr. in E., grazing 
in W. ; oats, barley, wheat, potatoes, fruit; 
eoal, iron, oil-shale, granite ; fisheries ; tunfs., 
textiles, shipbuilding; machinery, distilling, i 
sugar-refining, printing; cap. Edinburgh; 
Glasgow, eh. commercial and industl. fc. ; 
a. 29.796 sq. m.; p. (1951) 5,095,060. 

Scranton, c., Penns., U.S.A. ; on It. Susquehanna ; 
anthracite, iron foundries,, steel wks., loco- 
■ ■ motives, and silk innfs. ; p, ’(I960) 125,586. : 

Scunthorpe, t., mini. bor„ Lindsey, Lines, Eng., on 
Lincoln Edge, fi m. S. of the Humber; iron- 
mining and . smelting, steel girders; p. (1961) 
54,245. 

Scutari (Albania), see Shkodra. 

Scutari (Turkey), see Uskiidar. 

Scutari L., see Shkodra L. 

Seaford, {., urb. dist.. E. Sussex, Eng. ; 3 m. E. of 
Newhaven ; seaside resort : p. (1951) 9,023. 

Seaforth Loch, Lewis, Outer Hebrides, Scot. ; 
14 m. long. 

Soaham, spf., urb. dist., Durham, Eng. *, Seaham 
Harbour, on E. cst. 4 m. S. of Sunderland ; 
coal centre, glass-bottle wks. and chemicals ; p. 
(1951) 26,138. 

Seathwaitc, oil, JS. Lancashire, Eng.; on R. 
Dnddon on S. fringe of English Lake Dlst. ; 
highest average annual rainfall recorded in Brit. 
Is., 130 inches. 

Seaton, f., urb. dist., S. Devon, Eng.; on Lyme 
Bay at mouth of It. Axe; seaside resort; 
freestone quarries ; p, (1951 ) 2,003. 

Seaton Valley, t., nrb. (list., Northumberland, 
Eng.; nr. Blyth; p. (1051) 26,435. 

Seattle, spt,., Washington, U.S.A.; ,nniv.. cath.; 
shipbuilding* aeroplanes, ■ glass,: fish-canning,; 
fishing and whaling, packing, lumbering, eoai; 
p. (1950) 467.501. 

Sehenico, see Sibenik, 

Sebnitz, {., Germany ; E. of Dresden; p. 12.614. 

Secunderabad, Hyderabad, India ; military stn. : 

p. 100.000. 

Sedalia, r.., Missouri, U.S.A. ; farming, meat- 
packing; machinery, textiles, coal; rly. 
centre and wks. ; p. (1950) 20,354. , 

Sedan, t., Ardennes, France ; on It. Meuse : for- ! 
inerly a strong fortress ; battle is?!)* resulting ' 
in complete defeat of France; weaving; 
machinery, metal ware, woollens, flour; p. 
(1946) 13,514. I 
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Sedgefteld, t., Durham, Eng. ; farming ; p. 3,111. 

Sedgley, industl. t., urb. dist.. Staffs, Eng. ; nr. 
Wolverhampton; rail, rivet, chain and loci; 
wks. ; p. (1951) 23,104. 

Serezha, i'iimo-KarcIia ; on L. Vyg; cellulose, 
paper. 

Set:o, A., U.5.S.R. ; 2!) by 20 m. ; N.WofL. Onega ; 
outlet into White Sea. 

Segou, t, li. pi.. l''r. Sudan, Fr. W. Africa ; on 
it. Niger : centre of irrigation scheme ; cotton, 
bides, cattle, wax, salt ; P. (1946) 22,150. 

Segou. Canal, Fr. W. Africa ; leaves R. Niger 4 m. 
below Bamako, extends 130 rn. N.E, to Segou; 
irrigates 3,000 sq, m. on right bank of Niger 
and assists navigation. 

Segovia, jrrov.. Old Castile, Spain; agr., stock- 
keeping, and mftg. ; cap. Segovia; a. 2,682 
sq.m,; p. (1949) 207,532. 

Segovia, c., Spain; nr. E. Eresma; oath.; iron- 
ware, cloth, earthenware, paper, flour ; p. (1849) 
34,838. 

Segre, li., Lerida. N.E. Spain ; rises in E. Pyrenees, 
flows S.W. into R. Ebro ; water Irrigates 
the area around Lerida, the largest block of 
irrigated land in Spain ; length approx. 170 m. 

Segura, I?., Spain, flows to Mediterranean at 
Cuardamar; ISO ni. 

Seim, R„ Ukraine, U.S.S.R.; trio, of It. Desna; 
length 300 m. 

Seine, dep„ France ; mkt. gardens; gypsum, 
freestone; a, 185 sq.m. ; cap. Paris; p. (1946) 
4,775,711. ' tv 

Seine, R„ France ; rising in Cote d’Or dep., and 
flowing Past Paris and Rouen to English 
Channel at Havre ; length 473 ra. 

Seine-et*Marne, dep., N. France; agr.. Mock- 
raising, dairying; "Brie” cheese; porcelain, 
gypsum, flagstone ; cap. Melun ; a. 2,275 sq. m. ; 
p. (1940) 407,137. 

Seine-et-Oise, dap., N. France ; mkt, gardening, 
vineyards,: wheat ; ■ machinery,: chemicals, : 
porcelain, gunpowder, stone; cap. Versailles; 
a. 2,185 sq. m. ; r>. (1946) 1,474,910. 

Seine-Inforieure, dep., N. France; undulating 
and fertile; grain, dairying, textiles, iron, 
shipbuilding, fiax, chemicals; fisheries; cap. 
Rouen ; a. 2,448 sq. in, ; p. (1946) 846,131. 

Sekia el Hamra, prov,, Spanish Sahara ; N.W. 
Africa ; a. 32,047 sq. m. ; eh. t. Sinara. 

Sekondi, spi.. Gold Cst., Brit. IV. Africa; con- 
nected with and largely superseded as a pi. by 
Takoradi harbour; p. (1948) 44,130. (inc. 
Taltoradi). 

Selangor, st., Malaya ; on W. side of Peninsula ; 
a. 3,100 sq. m. ; cap. Kuala Lumpur; p. (1941) 
701.552. 

Selby, mlct. and industl. t„ urb. dist, W.K. Yorks, ■ 
Eng. ; on K. Ouse, 13 in. S. of York ; ancient, 
abbey church; flour-milling, flax, oil-cake; p. 
(1051) 10,217. 

Sele, li.. S. Italy ; rises in S. Apennines, flows W. 
into G, of Salerno ; headwaters now carried E. 
through gr, Apennine tunnel (7 m.) to irrigate 
Plateau of Apulia in S.E. Italy. 

Selenga, R„ Mongolia and Siberia; flows into 
L. Bailral ; length 750 m. 

Selestat, („ Ras-Rhin, France; on R. Ill; two 
oaths. ; p. (1940) 10,722. , 

Selkirk, co., Scot.; mountainous (Broad Law 
2 723 ft.) ; sheep, oats, woollens ; cap. Selkirk ; 
a. 267 sq. in. ; V. 1195V 21,724. 

Selkirk, bor., co, t„ Selkirk, Scot. ; on Ettriek 
Water ; 4 m. S. of Galashiels ; tartans, tweeds ; 
p. (1951) 5,853. 

Selkirk, t, Yukon, Canada; on junction of Mac- 
millan and Lewes Rs. 

Selkirk Mtns., B.C., Canada; run N.W. to S.E. 
parallel with Rocky Mtns. and occupy inside 
of the great bend of E. Columbia; ancient 
rooks ; highly mineralised ; pierced by Con- 
naught (funnel on Canadian Pacific Rly. route 
through Kicking Horse Pass to Vancouver ; 
rise to over 9,000 ft. 

Selma, c., Alabama, U.S.A.; on Alabama R. ; 
in cotton-growing dist. ; also dairying, lumber- 1 
ing, ironwks., fertilizers ; p. (1950) 22,840 (more 
than half coloured). 

Selsey, f.» Sussex, Eng, ; on Selsey Bill, 7 m, 8. of 
Chichester ; coastal resort ; fishing. 

Selsey Bill, peninsula, between Bognor Regis and 
Portsmouth. Sussex- Eng, 

Selukwe, t, 8. Rhodesia; alt. 4,734 ft.; gold 
raining, chrome ore ; ranching and agr. 
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Selwyn Range; mins., Queensland, Australia; 
extends 350 nx. W. from Or, Dividing (Range ; 
forms divide between Rs. flowing N. to G, of 
Carpentaria and Its. flowing S. to Darling ; gold, 
copper; alt. mainly below 1.500 ft. 

SemaraUg, spt., Java, Indonesia; exports sugar, 
tobacco, tapioca, kapok; sliipbldg., rly, 
repairs, cement, sawmills ; p, 217,800. 

Seminole, t, Oklahoma, U.S.A,: p. (1950) 11,863. 
Seinioxiovka or Semexiovka, t„ Ukraine, XJ.S.8.E. ; 

leather, impt. fairs ; p, 9,000. , 

Semipalatixxsk, t., Kazakhstan, U.S.S.R. ; on (R. 
Irtysh, busy tr. centre; leather. Hour; p. 
mm w),779. 

Semite, see Zemun. 

Semmering Pass, lorn pass, Austria; provides 
route across E. Alps for rly. from Vienna to 
. Venice; alt. below 3,<)oo ft. 

Sena, t, Mozambique, Port E. Africa; oil It. 
Zambesi. 

Sendai, L, Honshu, Japan; salt, flsli; p. (1047) 
263.208. ■ 

Seneca Fails, i., N.Y., U.S.A.; on It. Seneca; 
loafs. ; p. (1950) 6.631. 

Senegal, It.. W. Africa ; flowing froitt Kong mtns. 
W. and N.W. to Atlantic at St. Louis, above 
Cape Verde; length 1.000 rn. 

Senegal, ten., Fr. W. Africa ; N. of B. Gambia ; 
groundnuts, weaving, pottery ; cap. Si. Louis ; 
a. 77,730 SCI. m. ; p. (1945) 1,895,000. 

Seaekal, L, O.F.S., S. Africa; trading centre; 

wool, wheat; p. 4,415. ' ’ 

Sflixigallia, {.. Italy, N.W. of Ancona ; p. 26,34,5. 
Senj, spt., Jugoslavia; cattle; tobacco; p. 
3,072. 

Sennar, it., AnglG-Egyptiatt Sudan ; on Blue Nile, 
on rly. route to Khartoum, Suakin, Pt. Sudan ; 
dam for irrigation and control of Nile floods ; 

; p . i,ooo. 

Senate, see Kamaisbi,. 

Sens, t,, Tonne, France ; on It, Yonne ; catli., tlxe 
ancient Agedincuui ; farm implements, .boots, 
chemicals, cutlery ; p. (1940) 17,329. 
grata, f.» Jugoslavia ; on It. Tisa ; flour, leather, 
sugar, wine,' agr., machinery, chemicals, paper ; 
p. (194S) 31,909. 

Seoul, can,, S, Korea ; brassware, pottery, silk; 

... p. (19-16) 1,141,760, 

Sei>timar, iiiin. pass. (Swiss .Alps, can. 1 Grisaiis; ; 
alt. 7,611 ft. 

Seraing, Liege, Belgium; extensive Ironwks. ; 

engineering; p. (1947) 42,292. 

Ssrampore, i„ W. Bengal, India; former Danish 
settlement; cotton and silk weaving, pottery, 
jute- and wiper-mils ; p. (1941) 55,339. 

Seraxxg, I„ Malay Archipelago, Indonesia, H, of 
Amboyna ; a. 6,612 sq. m. ; tobacco; p. (est.) 
105,000. 

Serang, t„ Java, E. Indies ; W. of Jakarta. 

Serbia, fed, unit, Jugoslavia ; former independent 
kingdom; a. 83,930 sq. in.; cap. Belgrade; 
p. (194S) C 523 124. 

Serdovsk, t„ U.S.S.R., SAV. of Penza; grain tr. ; 

p. 10,000. 

Seremban, f„ Negri Sembllan, Malaya ; p. 25,000. 
Sores, see Serrai. 

Sereth, B„ Romania; ‘rib. of B. Danube; length 
290 m. 

Sergipe, esh st, Brazil ; forested; tobacco, maize, 
sugar, cotton; cap. Anieajix; a. 8,129 sa. m. ; 
p. (1947) 631,025. 

Sergo, see Kadiyevka. 

Seriphos, I., Cyclades group, Grecian Archipelago, 
Aegean Sea, 

Serowe, can. o„ BanSangwato tribe, Bechaanaland 
protectorate. S.W. Africa ; p. 15,935. 
Serpukhov, t., B. ?>(., U.S.S.R,, on 11. Oka. S. 
of Moscow; leather, cotton, textiles, paper, 
chemicals; copper- and iron-whs.; p. (1939) 
90,760. 

Serra da Bandeira, cap., Hulia prov., Angola; 
tourists, 

Serra da Mantiqueira, min. range, ■ highest in 
Brazil. ■ 

' Serra do Espixdiaco, mins., Brazil ; highest peak, 

■ itsmbe, 6,705 ft. ; tron-ore deposits. 

Serra do mais mtns., Brazil ; form steep E. edge of 
Brazilian (Plateau S. from Rio de Jantero. 
Serrai, prefecture Macedonia, Greece ; cap, Serrai; 
p. (1640) 223,132. 

Serrai (Seres), t„ Macedonia., Greece ; on Struma 
R.; woollens, cottons, carpets; p, (1940) 

: 34,766. 


Sestet' (Levaxxte, spt,, Italy ; nr. Genoa ; p, 15,841 . 

Sete (formerly Cette), spt,, Hentult, France ; 
on Mediterranean cat.; chemicals, fisheries ; 
exports oysters, brandy, wine ; p. (1946) 

21 , 203 , - . - 

Setif, mJet. f., E. Algeria ; alt. 3,306 ft. ; cereals, 
horses'; p. (1947) 47,700, 

Setoxxchi, coastal region. S,W. Honshu, N. Shikoku; 
Japan ; flanks shores of Inland Sea, ; composed 
of numerous sin. plains backed by terraced Mil- 
sides ; intensive agr., rice, mulberry, tea, citrus 
fruits ; many sm, ts. engaged in fishing, local 
tr. and varied industries ine, textiles, salt- 
extraction from brine. • : - 

Setfce Gama, spt., Gabun. Pr. Bquat. Africa ; open 
roadstead, landing difficult owing to swell; ex- 
ports timber; 

Settle, wM. £., rural dist,, W.K. Yorks., (Eng. ; 
on R. Eibble in heart of , Craven dist.*, eavess 
with remains of extinct fauna ; thread, cotton ; 
p. (195!) 14,279. 

Settsu Plain, S. Honshu, Japaxi ; located at head 
of Osaka Bay at E. end of Inland Sea ; composed 

A of intensively cultivated alluvial lowlands, ch. 
crops, rice vegetables, oranges; gr. indust! . 
belt extends along est. through Kobe, Osaka, 
Kiahiwada; engineering, chemicals, textiles ; 
a. 500 sq. m. 

Setubal, c„ spt., Lisbon, Portugal; on R. Sado. 
boatbuilding, fishing, sardine-curing, lace, 
salt, fertilizers, etc. ; p. (19-10) OSS, 272. 

Soul Lae, L., S. of St. Joseph L„ Ontario. Canada. 

Sevan (Gokeha), lame L., Armenia, TJ.S.S.R. ; 
alt. 6,340 ft.; never freezes; surrounded by 
high, barren mountains. 

Sevastopol, spt., Crimea, U.S.S.E. ; built on ruins 
left after famous' siege 1865; resort on Black 
Sea ; naval arsenals ; leather, tiles, machinery ; 
exports grain ; p. (1939) Ul, 946. 

Sevenoaks, mid. t„ urb. dist., Kent, Eng. ; in Vain 
of HolmesdaleA 5 m. N.W. of Tonbridge; 
residtl. ; light industries ; p. (1951) 14,834.: 

Severn, B„ W. of Eng. and N. Wales ; rises in - 
Montgomery and flows to Bristol Channel ; 
length 200 m. 

Severn, 72., O ntario. ; Canada ; flows to Hudson 
Bay ; length 350 in. 

Severn Tunnel, Eng. ; under estuary of It. Severn 
between Pilning (Gloucestershire) and Severn 
Tunnel Junction (Monmouthshire) ; carries 
main rly. from London to S. Wales; longest 
main-line rly. tunnel in Brit. Is. ; length 
nearly 41 m. 

Seville, prov., Spain; agr., mining; cap. Seville; 
a. 5,480 act. m. ; p. (1949) 1,129, 720 . 

Seville, spt.. cap., Seville, Spain; on B. Guadal- 
quivir; Gothic oath.; palace, univ. ; ironware, 
machinery, cigars, silks, porcelain, aircraft; 
exports, lead, iron, mercury, cork, oranges, 
■lemons, wine; p. (1949) 390,755. 

Sevres, {., Seine-et-Oise, France; ten R. Seine; 
celebrated porcelain mnfk. 

Seychelles Is,, Brit, col., Indian Oc. ; consisting 
of 92 Is., largest I. Mate) ; cap. Victoria ; exports 
copra, cinnamon, vanilla, patchouli oil; total 
a. 157 sq, m. ; p. (1948) 35,020. 

Seyne or La Seyne-sur-Mter, t„ Var, France ; 
nr. Toulon; shipbuilding; p. (1946) 26,172, 

Slax, spt, Tunisia; admin, centre; exports 
phosphate, olive oil. salt, esparto grass, cereals, 
dates, hides; imports foods, coal, textiles, 
metal goods; soap; sponges, fishing ; p, (1946) 
54,637. 

Sgurr Mor, mtn„ Bass and Cromarty, Scot.; alt. 
3,483 ft. 

Shnbaii), <„ S. ithodesia ; asbestos and gold- 
mines; rly, terminus. 

Shaftesbury, mid, t., faun, h or,, Dorset, Eng. ; 
10 in. N, of Biandford ; p, (1951) 3,297. 

Shahabad, r., Bihar, India; cement; p. (1941) 
58 122 : 

Shalxjaixanpur, c,, Uttar Pradesh, India; on 
Deoha It. ; sugar ; p. (1941) 110,163. 

Shahirar,- t, W. Punjab, Pakistan ; cotton ; p. 
8,545. 

Shaker Heights, f., Ohio, U.S.A, ; p. (1950) 

■ ' ' • . . - 

Shatehty ’(Alexandrovsk UrushevKki), ■Ukraine, 
U.B.S.B.; coal, anthracite; ». (1939) 155,081. 

Bhamokin, bar., Penns., U.S.A..; iron xnftg., 
anthracite ; p» (1950) 16,879. . \ 

Shan States, former Federated .Shan, States and 
Wa States, Burma;, p. 1,617,071. 


i. 



Shandakan Tunnel, N.Y. sfc„ U.S.A. ; carries 
•;.:••• water under Oatskill Mtns. to augment water 
supply of c. of New York ; length IS m. 

Shanghai, c„ pt. Kiangsu, China ; onWUangpoo 
trib, of Yangtze-Kiang ; most impt. of the* 
former Chinese treaty ports, considerable 
export silk and tea; mnfs. paper, cigarettes, 
cotton; shipbuilding, engineering; p. (estd. 
inn 4,447.015. 

Shanhaikwan, t., j >t„ Hopei, China ; on rly. from 
Peking to Manchuria and the Liaotung G. 

Shanklin, see Sandown-Shanklin. 

Shannon Airport, Clare, Ireland, see -Foynes. 

Shannon, 11., Ireland; separating Connaught 
from prom of Leinster and Munster, and 
flowing to Atlantic at Loop Head; length 
224 m. 

Shansi, inland and hilly prov., N. China, bounded 
W. and S. by the Mwang-Ho ; coal, iron ore, 
petroleum, salt; cap. Taiyuan; a. 60,394 sq. 
m.l V. (1947) 11.601,000. 

Shantou, see Swatow. 

Shantung, maritime prov., China, on the Q, of 
Chihli and the Yellow Sea; ports; Cheefu, 
Weibaiwai, and Kiabchow ; fertile plain ; grain, 
silk, fruit; coal, iron, lead, copper; cap. 
Tsinan; a. 50,447 sq. in. ; p. (1947) 38,100,000. 

Shap, par., Westmorland, Eng. ; nearby is Shap 
Summit 914 ft., an impt. pass traversed by 
railway and by a main road ; granite. 

Shapinsay, Orkney Is., Soot. 

Shari, It., Er. Sudan, AY. Africa ; flows from the 
S. to L. Chad; navigable for greater part of 
course ; length 700 m. 

Shariklian, t., Uzbekistan, U.S.S.It. ; nr. Namagan 
cotton. 

Sharon, plain, Israel; citrus fruits, vineyards, 
poultry. 

Sharon, t., Penns., U.S.A. ; ironwks,, bricks, 
electrical goods ; p. (1060) 26,454. 

Sharpness, nil., Gloucester, Eng.; on S. shore, 
Severn estuary IS m. N.E. of Avonmouth; 
entrance to Berkeley Canal. 

Shasi, a., R. pt, Hupeh, China; on Yangtze- 
Kiang: cotton cloth; p. (estd. 1931) 113,526. 

Shasta, ft. vt. California. U.S.A. ; 14,380 ft. 

Shatt-al-Arab, It., Traq; formed by union of 
Tigris and Euphrates, flows thence to head , of 
Persian G, ; length 120 m. 

Shatura, t., U.S.S.R. ; E, of Moscow; electric 
power-plant. ■ , 

Shawinigan Falls, c., Quebec, Canada; pulp and 
paper; p. (1941) 20.325. 

Shawnee, c„ Oklahoma, U.S.A. ; cottons, meat- 
preserving; p. (1950) 22,948. 

Shcherbakov (Rybinsk), {,, ft. pl„ U.S.S.R ; on 

jR. Volga; agr. tr.; p. (1939) 130,011. . 

Sheaf, ft.. W.E., Yorkshire, Eng.; rises in S.E. 
Pennlnes, flows N.E. to join R. Don at Sheffield ; 
for last 2 rn. narrow valley crowded with 
smaller factories of Sheffield; valley provides 
mam route to S. (Chesterfield) and S.W. 
(Manchester via -Totley) ; length 11 m. 

Sheboygan, c„ Wisconsin, U.S.A. ; on L. Michigan ; 
furniture mft-g., pianos, gloves, enamelled ware ; 
P. (1950) 3jm. 

Sheohem, see Nablus, 

Sheerness, apt,, mb. dist., Kent, Eng.; on L of 

: Sheppey at entrance to estuary of R, Medway ; 
Government dockyard and garrison; corn,, 
malt; p. (1951) 15,727. 

Sheffield, e., co. bor„ W.R. Yorks, Eng.; on 
cramped site at confluence of Rs. Sheaf and 
Don; gr. cutlery, steel, iron, brass mftg. 
centre, machinery, instruments, electro-plate, 
etc.; p. (1951) 512.834. 

ShelbyviUe, t., Indiana. U.S.A, ; on Big Blue R. ; 
mftg. centre in colliery and agr, region; p, 
(1950) 11,734. 

Shelial (Esh Shellal), t„ Rspt, Upper Egypt, Jr.'S. 

... Africa; on right bank of R. Nile, 2 m. above 
Aswan Dam ; 8. terminus of Egyptian rly, 
system; river-steamer service connects with' 
Wadi Haifa, 100 m. upstream, N. terminus of 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan rfy. system. 

Shellbaven, oil 'refine rice, Essex, Eng.; -on N. side 
of Thames estuary, nr. Stanford-le-Kope. 

Shelton, t„ Conn., U.S.A. ; old vil. of Hunting ton, 
has 18th-century houses ; p. (1950) 12.694. 

Shenandoah, L. Penns., U.S.A. ; anthracite ; p. , 
(1950) 15,704. \ 

Shenandoah, ft., Virginia, U.S.A. ; trib. of Foto- . 
mac It. L.L'Lm ' :( 
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Shendi, t„ Anglo-Egyptian Sudan ; on R. .Nile ; p. 
14,300. 

Shensi, prov., China; W. of Hwang-Ho; wheat, 
cotton; coai, petroleum; cap. Changan ; a. 
72,919 sq. m. ; p. (1947) 9,339,000. 

Shenyang (Mukden), c., Liaoning, Manchuria, N. 
China; on liun-Ho in narrowest part of 
lowland linking ,N. China plain with plain of 
Manchuria; impt. rly. junction with main 
routes N. to Harbin and Trans-Siberian Rly., 
S. to Pekin, Lushun (Pt. Arthur) and - into 
Korea; gr. commercial and political centre; 
p. (estd. 1947) 1,120,918. 

Shepherd’s Bush, resultl. sub., W. London, Eng. 

Shepparton, <„ Victoria, Australia ; 118 m. N.N.E. 
of Melbourne; p. U043) S,500. 

Sheppey, X. of, Kent, Eng, ; in Thames estuary 
E. of mouth of R. Medway; 9 m, long, 5 hi. 
wide ; cereals, sheep-raising. 

Shepshed, i., mb. dist., Leicester, Eng. ; 3 m. W. 
of Loughborough ; gloves, boots, shoes, needies 
p. (1951) 6,235. 

Shepton Mallet, mkt’t.urh. dist, Somerset, Eng. ; 
at foot of Mendip Hills, 5 rn. S.E. of Weils ; 
velvet, silk ; p. (1951) 5,131. 

Sherborne, mkt. t., urb. dist., Dorset, Eng.:; 4 m, 
E. of Yeovil; famous abbey and school; 
gloves, silk, creameries; p. (1951) 5,987. 

Sherbrooke, e„ Quebec, Canada; at confluence 
of Rs. St. Francis and Magog; , woollens, 
cottons, carpets, machinery, sawmills; p. 
(1947) 42,000. 

Sherehell, small spt, Algeria ; mkt. ; p. 12,650. 

Sheridan, i., Wyoming, U.S.A. p. (1950) 11,500. 

Sheringham, f., urb. dist., Norfolk, Eng. ; on N. 
cat. 4 m. W. of Cromer ; seaside resort ; fishing >; 
p. (1951) 4,803. 

Sherman, i, Texas, U.S.A. ; fr, in locally pro- 
duced cotton and corn; p. (1950) 20,150. 

Sherwood Forest, ancient royal icoodland, Notts., 
Eng. 

Shetland Is., Soot. ; in Zetland co., 50 m. N.E. of 
the Orkneys; about 100 in group, oh. I„ Main- 
land; textiles, fishing; also cattle, sheep, 
ponies; potatoes: ch. t. Lerwick; a. 55,159 
m. ; p. (1951) 19,313. 

Sheyenne, R., Dakota, U.S.A. ; trib. of Red R. ; 
length 325 m. 

Shields, North, see Tynemouth. 

Shields, South, see South Shields. 

Shiinnl, mkt. t., rural dist., Shropshire, Eng, ; 
5 m. S.E. or Wellington ; malting, coal, iron ; 
p. (rural disk, 1951) 13,534. 

Shigatze, t, Tibet; on R. Tsancpo; tr. centre on 
main caravan routes ; v, 9,000, 

Shikarpur, t„ Bombay, India; trading centre, 
gems and silk ; p. over 62,000. 

Shikoku, one of the Ion., Is. Japan ; S. of Honshu ; 
rice, fruit, sugar-cane f copper ; a. 7,248 sq. m. 

Shiidon, t., urb. dist., Durham, Eng. ; 3 m. S. of 
Bishop Auckland ; rly. wks. ; p. (1951 ) 14,513. 

Shilka, ff„ E. Siberia; trib. of R. Amur ; length 
760-m. 

Shillong, f., Assam, India; at alt. 4,500 ft. in 
Khasl Hills; centre of impt. tea-growing dist, ; 

p, 25,000. 

Shimbara, t, Japan; holiday resort; p. (1947) 
38,510. 

Shimisu, apt., Japan; tea centre; oranges, paper, 
tinned fruit and fish ; p. (1947) 68,892. 

Shimoda, spf.. Honshu, Japan; between Nagoya 
and Yokohama ; p .iO.OUO. 

Shimonoseki, spt., Honshu I., Japan; at extreme 
S.W. of I. ; steamer connections to Moji 
(Kyushu I.) ; p. (1941 ) 196,0 1. 

Shin, Loch, Sutherland. Scot.; 161 m, long; 
drained by R. Sain to the It. Dyke!!. 

Shipka Pass, Bulgaria ; over the Balkan Mtns. 
47 m. N.E. of Plovdiv, 

Shipley, t„ urb. diet., W.R. Yorks, Eng. ; on R. 

. Aire, 8 m. N.W. of Leeds; worsted mnfs. ; 
P. (1951) 32,585. - k 

Shipston-on-Stour, mkt. t, Warwick, Eng. ; 
in Cotswold Hills, 4 m. B. of Chipping Camden ; 
rope, farming; p. 1,865.. 

Shiraz, c„ cap.. Ears, Persia; beautifully sited in 
vine-growing dist.; mosaics, carpets, silk; p. 
129,000. 

Shire, R„ flows from L. Nyasa to R. Zambesi ; 
on it are the famous Murchison i Us, up io 
which the R. is navigable ; length 380 ra. 

Shirwa or Ghilwali, shallow . nr. Nj .'a, Africa; 
40 m, long, 14 m. wide ; has 4 Is. : 


Ehiuchow (Kuknng), /,, Kwimgtunjr, China; 
lohacco, ground-nuts; head of navigation of 
ji. pci ; p. (ostd. 1035) 207.610. 

Shiuhing, t., Kwangtung, China ; W. of Canton ; 
marble ; oranges. 

Shizuoka, apt., Honshu, Japan; tea refining, 
blending, packing ; oranges, fruit tinning; 
woodwork; textiles; p. (1947) 205.380. 

Shkodra (Scutari), L., 29 m. long; on borders of 
Montenegro and Albania ; outlet via It. Jloiaua 
into Adriatic. 

Shkodra (Scutari), !., Albania; stands at foot of 

; S. L. (ancient, cap. Illyria) ; cas.,.cath. ; tex- 
tiles, fire-anus; exports tobacco, grain, wool, 
skins, etc. ; p. (1030) 29 £09. 

Shoa, at., Ethiopia ; S.K. Amhara. 

Shoalhaven, li., N.S.W., Australia; length 
200 m. 

Shoeburyness, t„ Essex, Eng.; on N. side of 
Thames estuary, 3 in. E. of Southend ; barracks, 
gunnery school, bricks. 

Shoiapur, c„ Bombay, India; between. Hyderabad 
and Poona ; large bazaar, temples, etc., silk, 
cotton cloth ; p. (1941) 212,620. 

Shoreditch,, metropolitan bar., 35. London, 'Eng. ; 
industi. ; p. (1051) 44,885. 

Slioreham-by-Sea, f., mb. (list., W. Sussex, Eng.; 
at mouth of Ji. Adur, 4 m. 13. .of Worthing; 
old spt. and mkt. t. ; p. (1051) 16,0X2. 

Shoshone Falls, on Snake It., Idaho, U.S.A. ; 
height 200 ft. 

Shott esh Shergui, largest saline lake, Algeria. 

Shotts , ■ plateau, it. Africa; upland rag. with salt 
lakes, within Atlas mtns. 

Shreveport, c„ Louisiana, U.S.A. : industi. centre 

. in cotton-growing diet. ■.petroleum; p, (1950) 
127.206. 

Shrewsbury, co. t„ min. bor., Salop, ling. ; on Tb 
Severn 12 in. above Ironbridge gorge: between 

: . The - Wrekin and Weulock : ■ Edge ; glass-stain- 
ing, iron, malting, brewing, lead ; impt. cattle 
and sheep mkt. ; fine churches. Shire Hail, 
Guildhall, etc. ; p, (1951) 1-1,92(1. 

Shropshire (Salop), N.1V, midland co. Eng. ; 
bordering on Wales: fine pastoral country 
with hills and woodland, agr. and dairying; 
iron- and lead-mining, mnfs. ; cap, Shrewsbury ; 
a. 1,347 so. m. ; p. (1051) 269,844. ' 

Shufu, sec Kashgar. 

Shumen (Shumia), i.. Bulgaria; S.E., of Ruse; 
cloth; occupied by Russians, 1878 ; p. (1947) 
61,169. 

Shumerlya, t., Chuvashia, U.S.S.R.; cellulose, 
paper, woodworking ; p. 10,000. 

Shurma, t„ Hejaz, Saudi Arabia ; S. of Medina. 

Shusha, • industi . t., SAW. Azerbaijan, U.S.S.R.; 
silkwreaving, leather. 

Shustar, t„ Persia ; carpets, woollens, pottery, etc. 
shallow-draught boats can reach Shallili, nr, S. 
by E. Karim ; p. 20.000. 

Shuya, t„ li.M.S.R. ; textiles, sheepskin coats; 
p. (1939) 57,060. 

Shwebo, L, Central Burma; on R, Irrawaddy: 

p. 11,266. 

Si Kiang, eh. 11., S. China; headstreams rise in 
Yunnan plateau, form main It. nr. Sunchow ; 
R. then flows E., enters S. China Sea through 
Ige. delta nr. Hong Kong; lower valley 
intensively cultivated, rice, sugar-cane, tea: 
tropical climate permits continuous cultivation 
of most crops throughout year ; valley v. densely 
populated. 

Sialkot, t, Lahore, W. Punjab, Pakistan; N.E. 
of Lahore; paper and cotton mftg. ; p. ,(1951) 
162,000. 

Siam (Thailand), kingdom, S.E, Asia; much 
jungle; hot, abundant summer rainfall; oh. 
product, rice, also rubber, teak-wood, salt, 
pepper, tin; riee-milis ; cap. Bangkok; a. 
200,148 aq. m.; p. (1916) 18,147,000. 

Siam, G. of, large Met, S. China Sea; 385 m. 
from N.W. to S.E. 

Sianfu (Changanl, c., cap., Shensi, China; mkt.; 
oil and sawmills; (estd. 1947) 502.988. 

Slbenik, t., Jugoslavia; naval bases; fishing, 
weaving, woollens, chemicals: bauxite; p. 
37,271. 

Siberia, ten., U.S.S.R,. ; from the Ural Mtns. to 
Sea of Okhotsk and Bering Strait, bounded by 
the Arctic on the N„. and on the S, by Mongolia 
and Turkestan ; climate mostly severe ; eh, ts. 
Novosibirsk (cap, W.S.) and Irkutsk (eap. 
E.S.) ; rich in coal, iron, minerals ; resources 
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not yet fully known; a. 4,210,420 so. m. ; p. 
(1939) 21,891,469. 

Siberut, I„ S. of Sumatra, Indonesia. 

Sibi, t., Baluchistan, Pakistan; lignite; p. 9,582. 

Sibiu, t, Central Romania ; linen, leather, brew- 
ing; p. (1945) 68,738. 

Sibu, t„ Sarawak ; Brit. Borneo, E, Indies ; 80 m. 
up R. Rejang; p. 5.000. 

Sicily, the largest I. ; Mediterranean Sea : former 
kingdom. and now a region of Italy; produces- 
corn, oranges, olives, silk, almonds, sardines, 
sulphur and salt; pleasant climate; moun- 
tainous, highest point the volcano Mt. Etna;" 
ch. ts. Palermo, Catania, Messina; a. 9,926 
sq. m. ; p. (1948) 4,407,000. 

Sieuani, t, S. Peru, S. America; alt. 11.050 ft.; 
agr. and pastoral dist. centre ; p. 15,000. 

Siihuno, see Galla and Sidamo. 

Sidcup, see Chislehurst and Sidcup. 

Sidi bel Abbes, f., \V. Algeria ; wheat,, barley, 
tobacco, olives, vinces ; cattle, wool ; foot- 
wear, bricks, furniture, cheese, macaroni; p. 
(1047) 65,500. 

Sidlaw Hills, low min. range, Angus, Perth, Scot. 

Sidmouth, mkt. t„~ wb. disk, Devon, Eng,; 
on S. cst.. 7 m. N.B. of Exmouth ; seaside 
resort; Iloniton lace, gloves; p. (1951) 
10.403. 

Sidon, cst. t, Lebanon ; on Mediterranean, N. of 
Beirut; p.17,695. 

Siedlce, t., Poland ; 33. of Warsaw ; p. 25,562. 

Siegbuxg, t.r it. ■ Rhine-Westphalia, . Germany ■ 
on R. Sieg; tobacco factories, fireworks; p. 
20,440. 

Siegen, f.„ N. Rhine-Westphalia, Germany ; 
on 11. Sieg nr. Cologne ; iron-mining and smelt- 
ing ; p. 82,757. 

Siemianowice Siaskie, f ., Poland ; nr. Katowice ; 
p. 18,428. 

Siena, t, Tuscany, Italy; in Tuscan Hills, 30 m, 
S. of Florence; many fine bldgs., univ., catli. ; 
■■palazzo, famous in development of architec- 
ture: machinery, textiles, iron .work; p. 
51,860. 

Sieradz, t., .Poland ; onE, Warta; p. 32,449. 

Siero, t„ Oviedo, Spain; on R. Nora: agr., 
livestock -raising, coal-mining; p. 30,931. 

Sierra Da Estrella, sec Estrella, Sierra da. 

Sierra de Baudo, min. range, Colombia. S. America. 

Sierra de Gate, min. range, half in Portugal, half in 
Spain, 

Sierra de Gredos, min. range. Central Spain. 

Sierra de Gnadarrama, min. range. Central Spain. 

Sierra Leone, Brit, protectorate, Brit. W. Africa: 
oh, products palm oil, palm kernels, ginger, 
rubber, some cotton; iron-ore and diamond 
deposits ; cap. Freetown ; a. 27,069 sq. m. ; 
p. 1,870.000, 

Sierra Leone, Brit, col., 33rit. W. Africa; nip. 
Freetown; a. 2,500 sq.m. ; p. (1940) 121 , 000 . 

Sierra Madre, min. range, W. cst., Mexico and 
Guatemala. 

Sierra Mojafta, win. range. Central Mexico. 

Sierra Morena, mtn. . range, Spain ;, between 

- Guadalquivir and : Guadiana basins, highest 
point 5,500 ft. 

Sierra Nevada, mtn-. range, Granada, Spain ; 
highest summit, Mulhacen. 

Sierra Nevada, mtn. ettain, California, U.S.A. ; 
highest peak Mt. Whitney, alt. 14.898 ft. 

Sierra Nevada de M6rida, mtn. range, W. Venezuela ; 
B. America; extends N.E. from San Cristobal 
to Barquisimeto ; extension of 32, range of 
Andes, alt. over 10,000 ft,; impt. coffee 

■ ■■:. plantations from 3,000 to 6,000 ft. -on slopes. ■ : 

Sierra Nevada de Sta. Marta, mtns., Colombia, 
S, America ; summits over 19,000 ft. 

Sighet, t., N. Romania on U.S.S.R. frontier ; p. 
(1945) 18,329. 

Sigluljdrd, spt., it, Iceland; herrings; p. (1947) 
2,972. 

Siguiri, L, French Guinea, Fr. W* Africa : on 
K. Niger; gold; p. 11.000. 

Siirt, t., Turkey; S. of Bitlis; p. 16,210, 

Siltang, prov., China; can. Kangting ; a, 164,991 
sq. m.; p. (1947) 1,756,000. 

Sikasso, t., Fr. Sudan, Fr. W. Africa; mkt., 
route centre ; p. 13.000. 

Sikkim, st„ E. Himalayas, adjoining Tibet, 
Nepal, and Bhutan; dense forests, with rich 
flora and orcbid&cete, but grows rice and 
Indian corn in the clearings; eb. tr. routes 
ftom Bengal to Tibet pass through the st. 
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cap. Gangtok; a. 2,818 sq. xa.; p. (1941) 
121,330. ' T 

Sila, La, mtn. massif, Calabria, S. Italy; granite 
mass occupying full width of peninsula : alt, 
over 3,600 ft., max, 0,827 ft. 

Silchester, par., Hants, Eng. ; between Basingstoke 
and Reading ; impt. centre of the Roman road 
system; many Roman remains. 

Silesia' {(Polish Slash, Czech Slezsko), geographical 
region, Europe ; extends on both sides of Oder 
R, ; rich in coal, zinc, iron, arsenic; farming, 
sugar-beet, cereals, fruit; genera! industry; 
has frequently changed hands, in 1919 was 
divided between Germany (70%), Poland 
. (25%), and Czechoslovakia (5%); in. 1945 the 

former German part became Polish, now forms 
2 pro vs., caps, Katowice and Wroclaw; p, 
4,764,500-, the Czechoslovakian part is united 
with Moravia ; p. 300,000. 

Silistra, i„ Bulgaria ; oh N.E. Romanian border, 
on Danube R.; cloth, distilleries, sawmills, 
grapes; p. 16,180. 

Silkeborg, t., Jutland, Denmark; W. of Aarhus; 
p, 30,953. 

Silioth, resort, on Solway Firth, Cumberland, Eng. ; 
coal, grain. 

Silsden, t, urb. dial., W.E. Yorks, Eng.; on R. 

Aire, 4 m. N.W. of Bingley ; p. (1951) 3.830. 
Silva Porta, £., Angola, Africa ; admin, t. ; cattle, 
agr, centre; p. 4,671, 

Silver City, fc, N. Mex„ U.8.A. ; gold, iron, silver ; 

cattle ; health resort ; p. (I960) 7,033. 

Silver Spring, t„ Maryland, U.S.A. ; sub. to Wash- 
ington; p, 43.394. 

Simainr, I., S. of Sumatra, Indonesia, 

Slmcoe, L„ N. of L, Ontario, Canada ; 30 m. by 
18 m. yy'dt'rRy. 

Simsto, R„ Sicily, Italy; rises in central Sicily, 
flows E. across plain of Catania into Mediter- 
ranean; lower course bordered by malarial 
marshes ; length 54 m. ‘ m ■ ' 

Simferopol, i., Crimea, U.S.S.lt. ; on R.. Salghir 
nr. Sevastopol ; soap, candles, fruits ; p, (1989) 
143,678. 

Simla, cap., E, Punjab,: Indian Union; alt. 7,075 
ft. above sea, with sanatorium; p. (1941) 
18,348. , 

Simonstown, C. of Good Hope, S. Africa ; naval 
stn., clocks; p. 7,310. 

Simplon, rain., Switzerland; alt. 11,695 ft.*, the 
pass over the Simplon (alt. fi.59-1 ft.) from 
Domo d’Ossola, Italy, to Brieg in the Rhone 
valley, Switzerland, was originally made by 
Napoleon I, The Simplon rly. tunnel leads 
from Visp on- the Swiss side to the valley of the 
Po at Varzo on the Italian and is the longest in 
the world, 121 miles;: id; C . : .w~W Y 
Sinai, peninsula, between Gs, of Aqaba and Suez, 
at head of lied Sea ; a. 11,055 sq. m., mainly 
desert; Mt-. Sinai (the Arab Jebel Musa, or 
“ Mt. of Moses ") called also Horeb, is one of 
numerous rntns. on the peninsula, ; alt, 7,363 
ft. 

Sinaloa, st . , Mexico ; on G. of California; agr. and 
mining, rich in gold, silver, copper, iron and 
lead ; cap. Culiacfo ; a. 22,580 sq. m . ; p. (1040) 
493,831. 

Sind, slate, Pakistan : formerly part of the Mogul 
Empire; administrative headquarters at, 
Karachi, spt. for the Indus valley ; mostly 
desert, only one-tenth irrigated; products, 
cereals, hemp, cotton, indigo; a, 60,443 sq. 
m. ; p. (1951) 4,619,000. 

Sindara, („ Er, (Equat. Africa ; admin, centra. - 
Sines, spt., S. Portugal; birthplace of Vasco da 
Gama; p. 6,094, 

Singapore, I., Brit, Grown col., at S. extremity of 
Malay Peninsula: Includes Christmas I. and 
Cocos Is.; British naval base; rubber, fruits, 
coffee; a. 282 sq. m. ; p. (1947) 940,756. 
Singareni, t„ Hyderabad, India ; coal. 

Stoghbhum, dist., Bihar, India; iron- and steel- 
- wks, 

Singora, see Songkhala. 

Sinkiaag, prow., China ; cereals, cotton, wool, silk ; 

cap. Tihwa; a. 705,902 sq. m . ; p. 4,360,000. 
Sinneh, t., Persia; carpets; p, 32,000. 

Stoop, Turkish t.., on Black .Sea in I. of same name : 
timber, silk ; p, 4,896. 

Sintra tClntra), t„ Portugal; summer' resort, 18 in. 

from Lisbon ; convention of S„ 1808. 

Sita, cap., Valais, Switzerland ; on R. Rhone; 
built on two castled- hills ; oath,; p. 9,363. 
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Sioux City, Iowa, U.S.A. ; on R. Missouri;- meat- 
packing, foundries, electrical goods, cement ; 
p. (1950) 83,901. 

Sioux Falls,'*., S. Dakota, U.S.A. ; on Big Sioux B. ; 
in rich wheat region ; machinery, ears, farming 
implements; p. (1950) 53,606. 

Sirajganj, t„ 'Bengal, Pakistan; on E. Jamuna; 
gr. hue-mart : p. 5,Oou. 

•Sir 'Edwajfd • Fellow, •• group of Is., N. Australia; 
in G. of Carpentaria. 

Sirefc R., see Sereth B. 

Sirmur, former Punjab .State, India; merged into 
the Indian Union; eh. t. S. (or Kalian). 

Sitapur, L, 'Uttar Pradesh, India ; p. 30,381. 

Sitka (formerly Novo Archangelsk), t.. B.E. Alaska, 
LT.S.A. ; on Baranof I., in Sitka Sound ; was eh. 
port of former Russian America ; gold-mines ; 
lumbering, canning ; naval and coaling stn, ; p. 
(195 0) 3,030. 

Sitra, 1., Persia G,; forming part of st. of Bahrain , 
Arabia, 3 m, long and 1 m. wide ; from here an 
oil pipeline' and a causeway carrying a road 
extends out- to sea for 3 m. to a deep-water 
anchorage. 

Sittang, R.i Burma; rises in Pegu Yoma, flows S., 
enters G. of Martaban, Andaman Sea through 
delta ; valley intensively cultivated, rice ; 
delta forested ; length 610 m. 

Sittinghourne and Milton, mkt, t„ -urb, dist., Kent, 
Eng.; on Milton Creek, 9 m. E, of Chatham; 
tanning, oysters, paper-mills, brick- wks, ; p, 
(1951) 31,904. 

Sivas, Turkish I., rich in minerals, has mineral 
springs with fertile grain-growing soil, fine 
; orchards and vineyards, besides timber forests ; 
cap, Sivas; p. (1045) 494,373. 

Sivas, t., Turkey; in the Kizil Irmak valley; 
mnfs, woollens; p. (1945) 45,410, three-fourths 
Moslems, 

Sivash or Putrid Sea, lagoon on E, side of Crimea, 
U.S.S.E. 

Siwa, oasis, .Egypt • In Libyan Desert. 300 mu S.W, 
of Alexandria ; dates, olives, remains of temple 
of Amnion and the fountain of the Snn ; 20 in. 
long, 1 m. wide ; p .1,000. 

Sjaelland I., Denmark : largest Island ; agr., 
fishing, mnfs,; ch. t. Copenhagen; a. 2,8-10 
sq. m, 

Skagen, i.„ H. Denmark ; on cst. of the Skagerrak ; 
p. 6,446. 

Skagerrak, ann of N. Sea, giving access to the 
Kattegat, between Norway and Denmark, 
70-90 in. wide, 

Skagway, m. apt., Alaska, U.S.A.*, at head of 
Lynn Canal inlet, 400 m. N.W. of Prince 
Rupert ; linked by rly. to Whitehorse on Upper 
E. Yukon; boomed in gold rush (in 1898. p. 
13,000), subsequently declined; p, (1940) 634. 

Skanderborg, t, Jutland, Denmark; S.W. of 
Aarhus; p. 4,171. 

Sk&ne (Scania), peninsula, extreme 8. of Sweden; 
corresponds approx, to counties Maltndhus, 
Kfistiahstad : roost favoured x>art of Sweden 
in relief, soil, climate ; intensive fanning, -wheat, 
barley, sugar-beet, fodder crops, dairy cattle ; 
ch. ts. Mahno, Lund, Trelleborg; a. approx, 
4,000 sq. m. 

Skaraborg, cty„ Sweden ; a. 3,208 m. m . ; P. (1948) 
345,784. 

Skaw, The (Brenen), at extreme N. of Denmark. 

Skeena, il„ B.O., Canada; rises in N. Rocky 
Mtns., flows SAV. to Pac. Oc, at, Prince Rupert ; 
lower valley used by Canadian -National Rly. 
from Edmonton (Alberta) to Prince (Rupert via 
Yeliowhead Pass : length approx. 4(H) m. 

Skegness, f., mb. dial,, Lindsey, Lincoln, Eng, ; 
on B, cst. at entrance to The Wash ; farming, 
vegetables; resort ; p, (1951) 13,534, 

Skeimersdale, t, urb, diet,, Lancs, Eng. ; coal,, 
< , i - e p, (1951) 6 9 11 

Skelton and Bratton, t„ urb. dist., N.B. Yorks, 
Eng. ; at N. foot of Cleveland Bills, 10 m. E, of 
Middiesborough (1951) 12,909, 

Skerries, spt., Dublin, Ireland; fishing; muslin, 
stones. . 

Skibbereen, mkt., spt., urb. (list., Cork, Ireland; 
farming ; p. (1946) 2,361. 

Skiddaw, min., Cumberland, Bag. ; %, of 

Bussenthwaite L. ; alt. 8,054 ft. 

Skien, spt., Bratsberg, Norway; on R. . Sklen ; 
saw-inills, ice, and timber tr. ; p. (1946) 14,474. 

Skiarniewice, t... Poland ; • S.W. of Warsaw; p. 
17,666.. 
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Snjatyn, i„ Poland : on It, Prut. nr. TTkvaiman 
: border ;•/. tanning, » bonto and cattle fairs ; 
D .13,130. 

Sniaort, Lodi, arm of. sea (14 m. tong), N. of I, of 

Skye, Scot. 

Snohettes, »;#/., highest in : Dovrefjeid range, 
Norway ; alt. 1Mb ft. . 

Snowdon, rain., nr ■ Giwrnar von.AVales ; (highest- iti 
Eng. and W.) ; alt. 3,571 ft. -• 

Snowy, 11, N.SAV * ' ‘ 

rtoes in ZZ'~ ZZ- 

Strait 60 m. \V. of C. 
through tunnel under A 
: irrigation in Murray valU 
Soar, .ZZ, ' ' " 

uplands 
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Skinton, i.., mb, dist., W.U. Yorks. Eng. ; on It. 
v Aire, d in. 2SF.W. of Keighley ; woollen factories ; : 
p. (1031) 13.110. 

Skive, N. Jutland, Denmark; fishing ; rijv : 

■ centre ; P- 12,360. 

Skopin, t„ TJ.S.S.If. ; S.E. of Moscow; corn. Cattle, 
oil aud salt iri; flour mills; v. 16,740. * --w-to 

Skoplje, t, cap., Macedonia, Jugoslavia chrome- 
mines in neighbourhood; the ancient Scopi ; 
i, (jo 7} SS i 

Skowhegan, U Maine, U.S.A.; :p. iimV.'S-MS; 
Skye; I., largest of the Inner Hebrides,, Inverness, 
Sfiit, ; mountainous : sheep-farming and 
fisheries ; (only town, .Portree - , a. 517 su. m, .to; 
Skyros, L, Grecian Archipelago, B. of Ewoia 
t Euboea). 

■■Slagelse, old t, Sjaelland (Zealand), Denmark; 

p. i 

Slaitliwaite, mid. t.. W.E, Yorks, Eng..; SAY. of 
Huddersfield. . , . - ■ ' . 

Slatnaunan, par., Stirling, Scot. ; coal, iron; p. 

Slaiiic, Wallaehia, Romania; on S. flank of 
Carpathian Mtns., 22 in. In. of Ploesti ; imp!-, 
salt deposits. 

Slash, see Silesia. , 

Siatina, .Romania; on E, Olt, 87 m. AY. of 
'Bucharest'*.: ancient churches; p. WMfcr •; ; 
'^isWe,' , :If.rK.W. Terr., Canada; flows into Gr. 
Slave L. 

Slave Coast, portions of Guinea est.; AV, Africa, 

: embracing Dahomey and col. of Nigeria. 
Slavonia, former Crown land (with Croatia) of 
, Hungary;: now Jugoslavia; a. 8.9,87, sd, in. ; 

tr>. 1 ,1 » 1 . I» 1 ,62i , 0. ‘0. 

Slavyansk, /., Ukraine, r.S.B.K, ; coal, chemicals, 
salt ; v. (1939) 76 141, 

Sleaford, ni let. t., nrb. diet.. Kestoven. Lincoln, 
a : Jng, ; 13 m. N.E. of Grantham ; malting, 
fanning l*. (1951) 7,283, 

Sleepers, The, group of Is., Hudson Bay, Canada. 
Stake, see Silesia. 

Slieve Bloom, hill range , Offaly and Laoghis cos,, 
Ireland; highest point 1,733 ft. ' 

Slieve Donate, min:. Is. Ireland; highest of the 
Mourne Mtns., co. Down; alt. 2,790 ft, 

Sligo, coast co... Connacht, Ireland; pasture, 
tillage, barren mtn.. and turf; livestock, 
fishing; a. 737 sq. m.; p. (1910) 62.831. 

Sligo, t., Sligo, Ireland; on Sligo Bay ; distilling, 

■. flour, .fisheries ; p. (1946) 18, S06. 

Slioch, ■ win.. Boss .and Cromarty, Scot,; : 8.217 


... aim Victoria, Anstnilla 
tit. Kosciusko, flows 8. into (Bass i 

Howe watc carri d 

aistraliiw i Alps to help 

....... ey ; length 220 in. A.., 

It., Leicester, •Nottingham, Eng. ;: rises in 

— of :S; Leicestershire, flows • N.W. 

through -Leicester; Loughborough, into- R. 

. Trent nr. Long .Eaton-;, lower valley contains 
: main centres of hosiery and Knitwear industries ; 

1< ngth 43 m. 

Sohat, lf-„ Anglo-Egyptian: Sudan, N.E.' Africa ; 
rises in S AY. of Abyssinian Highlands, flows N.W. 
into 11. Nile 80 m. below L. No; one of ch. 
sources of Nile flood-water; Abyssinia receives 
monsoon' rains April ■ to October, maximum 
discharge' into White Kilo, November and 
j lecemii v • lengi h over 500 mi. 

Soche, s( t: Y irkantl. 

Be(dety:Js.; : ---d-rtAiii?Iff(fO; S-. Vac. Oe. ; between the 
’ 'i'uamotu Archipelago and Friendly Is., under 
i iu "" i a uni t‘i [ \ duti i i pro 
- ducts .phosphate and .copper cap, Papeete ; p, 

. 37 : 302 . : ' ' - 

Socotra, Brit. J., G. of Aden, Indian Oe. ; S. of 
Arabia and E. of C. Guardafui ; gums, d;Ua». 
fishing, stock-raising ; a, 1.3S2 sq . m. ; p. 12 , 000 . 
Sbdsrala, Sweden ; nr. Stidirhamn ; p. 13,293. 
Sdaerhanin;, spt., Sweden ; on U. Of Bothnia. N. 

of Gavle: timber, wood-pulp, iron ; p. 11,634. 
Sodermanland, cty . , Sweden ; • S.W. of Stockholm ; 

a. 2,031 sn. nx. ; y, (19-18) Z07.17S. 

Soderfcaije.i-., Sweden; on L. Malar; engineering, 
matches; resort; p. <mn) 22,614. 

Soerahaya or Surabaya, spt, Java, Indonesia; 
ockyarc nd arsenal,; c tp rts off v, tti 
cotton ugar, tapioca: p ovc 30')J)UQ. 
Soerakarta or Solo,: t, Java, Indonesia; p. over 
100,000. 

.Soesfc, :t., . N, Khlnc-Westphalia, Germany; 

.. machinery, soap, sugar; p. 33,673, 

Sclala and .Manica, prov., Mozambique ; N, of 
Inhamhane; by noma identified with the 
" Land of Ophir ” of the Bible ; cap. Beira. 

Sofia, t eat Bulgaria; the indent iantlca 
and the Triaditza of the Byzantine Greeks; on 
Golem Isker E. ; mtife., sugar, beer, flotrr, 
leather, silk, tobacco, maize,- linen ; p. (1947) 
'.■484,888,. . ' ';■■ " . . 

’Sbgn og .Ejordane, co., .Norway ; a. 7,135 sq, : m , ; 
p. (194(i) 65 869 

Sosme Fjord, lungt -to in Norwaj . 

Sohftg, i„ Egypt ; on B. Nile; p. (1947) 43.334. 
Soignies, t., Beisium ; on B. Benue ; granite, flax; 
p. 10,309. 

Soissons. t„ /Vi -me, France; iron, copper, farm 
implements. Blase sugar; p (Ifl'lS ) 18.174 
Sola Furke liquorice ruits, .icroals, is re- 
stock; pinery, lead ; p. 11,837. 

Sokoi, f., U.S.S.U. ; on K, Sukhona; paper: p. 
10.000. ' :■:> - ; 

Sokoto, native tt, , Central Sudan, Africa ; . ■ between 
Iiornu and Uan s ; sow included in Brit, •' fl. 
Nigeria; cotter growing, dates, bananas, 
(attic-rearing. 

Sol Hetsk, t., 1J.S.S.B. ; near Kazakhstan border; 
salt : 10 000. 

Solefted, i., Vastemorrland, Sweden; on G i 
Bol.iinia ; p. 7.607. 

Solent, The, stncil separntiug the I. of 'Wight from 
the mainland; extends from Burst Oastle to. 
Gaishot. 

Solextrc (Solothnm), m». N. Switeuriami ; 
arable, tastorai, and afforested, : a 06 an n 
«. l‘>2.uU0. „ „ ' 

Soiiirall, mi), dial., Warwick, Eng.; 5 m. 8.W. of 
Birmingham; light industries; p. (1951) 
67 , 977 , , , 

Solikamsk. (..D.H.S it.; on B.Kama; potash and 
magnesium saite ; aeroplanes; p, 10 , 000 . 
Solingen, f„ N, ahine-Westplialia. Germany; 

15 m. E. of Dftsseldorr ; cutlery centre; D. 

• (194ft) 141,000 

' Soliaf, t , Majorca, Spain ; p, 10,688, 


m 




Solomon Is., anliipelam, W. Pao. Of.; part of 
which linked with Papua-New Guinea, under 
. Australian administration ; copra, trooas 

1 shell, sweet, potatoes; a. 3,010 sa. m,; t>. 
140,000. 

SolorX, Lesser Sunda Is.. Indonesia ; a. 114 sq.m. 

Solothurn, can., N.W. Switzerland ; crossed -by 
Jura mf ns. and It. Aar ; agr., pastoral, imlustl. ; 
a. 309 sci, iu. ; p. 165.000. 

Solothurn, <„ Switzerland ; on R. Aar; watches, 
jewellery, cottons, motor production ; p. (1941) 
15,414. 

Sotvesborg, spt., Sweden ; ice-breakers necessary 
in Winter ; tanneries ; p. 

Solway Firth, arm of Irish Sea, between Dumfries, 
Kirkcudbright, Scot., and Cumberland; length 
40 in. 

Somaliland, region, N.E. Africa; “the Eastern: 
Horn of Africa,” from the Strait of Bab-el- 
Maiuleli S. to the Equator. 

Somaliland, British, protectorate, N.E. Africa; 
extends along tt, of Aden, and up to 150 m. 
inland; comprised mainly of plateau, alt,. 
7,000-9,000 ft.; hot, dry climate (tempered 
inland by altitude) ; ch. products, hides, ostrich 
i i: feathers ; cap. Berbora; a-. 03,000 sq. m. ; p. 
(estfU 700,0(10. (largely nomadic). ■ 

Somaliland, French, col., N.E. Africa ; extends 
inland for approx. 90 m. from straits of Bab* 
el-Mandeb ; comprised of plain, mainly below 
600 ft. alt.: hot, dry. climate; oh. products, 
coffee, hides, salt; cap. Jibuti (linked by rly. 
to Addis Ababa); a. 9,071 so. in.; p. (1948) 
44,800. •■??(•; 1 r gv.AAL 41 -v 

Somaliland, Italian, former Italian cal., N.E. 
Africa; now under Italian Trusteeship ; extends 
8. along cst. of Indian On. to bdy. of Kenya, 
and up to 200 m. inland ; mainly below 1,200 ft. 
alt.; hot, dry climate; gum. Ivory, cattle 
(some cotton and Italian plantations in the 8.) ; 
cap. Mogadishu: a. (approx.) 191,000 so. in. ; 
b. p. (eatd.) 1,255,000. \ 

Sombor, t.. Serbia, Jugoslavia, p. (1947 ) 32,334. 

Sombrero I., Brit. Leeward Is., W. Indies; phos- 
phate of lime. 

Somerset, S.W. eo., Eng.; bounded inland by 
Gloucester. Devon, Wilts, and Dorset : pasture, 
arable, orchard, and woodland, with mines, 
quarries, and mnfs. ; impt. fisheries; co. t. 
Taunton; a. 1.620 sq.m. ; p. (1951) 551,188. 

Somerset East, t.. O. of Good Hope, 8. Africa; 
sheep, dairying, citrus fruits, angora hair ; p. 
7.410. 

Somerset West, t., O. of Good Hope. S. Africa ; 
wine, fruit, veg. ; explosives; p. 5 . 011 . 

Somersworth, t., Hew Hampshire, 0.8. A. ; on 
Salmon Falls It. : mnfs. ; P. (1960) 0,927. 

Somerton, par., Somerset. Eng. ; milk processing; : 
P. 1.778. 

Somerville, e... Mass, U.8.A. : sub. of Boston;; 
varied mnfs. ; p. (1950) 102, 351. A 

Somme, dev,, N. Franco; mainly agr. with 
thriving textile industries ; cap. Amiens ; a, 
2,443 so. m. ; l). (1046) 441,368. . 

Somme, E„ France; flows in deps. Aisne and 
Somme to English Channel ; length 1 16 m. 

Sommen, L„ Sweden (25 m. by 8 m.) 25 m. E, of 
L. Vftttem. J .. 

Somport Tunnel, on bdy. France-Spain ; carries 
main rly. from Pan to Zaragoza under Central 
■ Pyrenees ; length 5 m. '. -w • . 

Sonderborg, spt., S. Jutland. Denmark; reaort; 
cas. (mil. barracks) ; p. 14,125, 

Sondershausen, t„ Thuringia, Germany ; woollens, 
salts ; p. 10,677. 

Sondrio, prim., Lombardy, Italy; silk; a. 1,233 
sq. in.; cap. Sondrio; p. 140,454. 

Songea, t ., Tanganyika, Brit. E. .Africa: admin, 
centre ; wheat., coffee, tobacco; - : 

Songkhala, spt., 8. Slam; exports tin ; p. 10.000. 

Song Koi (Red R.), 11., rises in Yunnan plateau, 
S.W. China, flows S.E. through Tungking. Fr, 
Indo-China. enters G. of Tongking, 8. China 
Sea at Haiphong ; lower valley densely popu- 
lated and intensively cultivated ; length approx. 
800 in. 

Sonneberg, t., Thuringia, Germany; tovg; p, 
20,083. 

Sonora, st.. Mexico; on G. of California ; silver- 
mines, stock-raising, grain, cotton, sugar; 
fruit, tobacco growing; cap. Hermoaillo; a. 
70,477 sq.m.; P. (11140) 364,176. 

... “ Son ” Canals, see Saulte Ste. Marie Canals. 
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Soochow (WuJisien), Kiangsu, China; »r. 
Shanghai ; former treaty port ; silk weaving 
: and " exhort; cotton, rice; p. (estd. J9;<r.) 
889,71 97. 

Sopot, spa, seaside resort. Poland ; on W. shore of 
Gdansk B. ; p.. 26,91 7. 

Sopron, t., N.W. Hungary; on B. Hnrite ; impt. 

• horse fair; p, 42,255. 

Soraia, t., Bolivia; 57 m. W. La Pass; nr. Andes 
peak of Ancohuma (Illampu! ; p. 2,000. 

Sorau, see Znry. 

Sorol, t... Quebec, Canada : sawmills, foundries, 
engineering : p. 12,251. 

Soria, proa.. Old Castile, Spain; agr. and Cattle-, 
rearing, with cheese, timber, wool, and salt 
export ; cap. Soria ; a. 2,977 sq. hi. p. (1949) 
163,725. ' ■ - ' 

Soria, t„ rap., Sofia, Spain; on E, Douro; p, 
(1949) 17.066. 

Soriano, dep., Uruguay; a. 3,5(51 sq. in. ; cap. 

Mercedes ; p. (1942) 93,490. 

Sonnova, t., Gorki reg., U.S.S.E. ; machinery, 
Diesel motors, boilers; linen. 

Soro, Zealand, Denmark; p. 3.191. 

Sorocaba, t., Brazil; rly, works; textiles, cement, 
footwear, wines; j>. 48.594. 

Soroki, t„ Moldavian S.S.R., U.S.S.R. ; on Ii.. 
Dniester; tv. in wine, corn, cattle, wool and 
fruit; p. 10,000. 

Soroti, Uganda : Brit. E. Africa ; on Kioga L. ; 

arlmln. centre ; cotton ginning. 

Sorrento, cst. t., S, Italy : nr. S. extremity G. of 
Naples ; popular resort, anciently celebrated for 
its fine wines ; p. 26,325. 

Sortavala, Finno-Karelia, U.S.S.R. ; cellulose, 
sawmills, paper; p. 4,600. 

Sor-Trondelag, (list., Norway; a. 7,241. sq. in. ; 
p. (1940 102,151. 

Sosnowiec, t„ S.W, Poland ; rly. 5unc. ; coal, 
iron, textiles ; p. 77,853. 

Sottevillo-los Rouen, t., Seine-Inf.. France; rly. 
works; p. (1046) IS, 469. 

Sou friAr e, min., Basse-Terre I., Lesser Antilles 
Group, W. Indies; volcanic; highest peak iu 
Lesser Antilles ; alt. 4.869 ft. 

Sound, The, channel between the Kattegat and the 
Baltic, 3 m. across at narrowest part from 
Sweden to the Zealand cst. 

Sousse (Susa), spt., Tunisia ; p. (1946) 86,566. 

South Africa, Union of, British dominion, Africa; 
consisting of provs. of C. of Good Hope, Natal, 
Transvaal, and Orange Free State; climate. 
Mediterranean to tropical ; vegetation, ever- 
greens in C. region, grassland (veld) in li. ; 
cereals, cotton, sugar, vines, sheep and cattle, 
ostriches, gold, diamonds, coal, copper, tin, 
various mnfs. ; administrative cap. Pretoria : 
legislative cap. Cape Town ; a. fine. Walvis Bay) 
472.494 sq.m.; p. (1951) 12,646.375 (2.843.187 
European, 8, 525. 341 native, 1, 467,847 other). 
South America, continent ; physical features, 
cst. regular except in S.W. ; Andes Mtns, along 
whole of W. cst.., Brazilian Highlands on K. 
cst., rolling plains in centre,; climate, diverse; 

. : varying with latitude and altitude ; equatorial, 
hot and wet ; Atacama, a rainless desert on 
middle W, cst. In 8. temperate ; vegetation, 

I; varying with latitude, altitude, climate, from 
coniferous, deciduous, and tropical forest to 
tropical and temperate grasslands and deserts : 
c-h. industries’! 1 : temperate and tropical agr, A 
cocoa, coffee, sugar-cane, rubber, cereals; 
cattle, sheep; 'minerals; gold, silver, lopper, 
A .tin, diamonds, t nitrates; factory industries 
developing gradually; races: Europeans, 
mainly of Spanish and Portuguese descent, 
Indians, Negroes, mulattoos and mestizos 
(mixed races) ; a. 7,300,000 sq. in. 1 ; P. (c.'ibl.) 

: 80,000,000 . A'„ A Oj.i,: 

South Atlantic, sea Atlantic Ocean. 

South Australia, .see Australia, South. 

South Bend, Indiana, U.8.A. : carriage ami 
wagon wits., iron foundries. paper- and flour- 
, mills, farming implements; -aeroplanes ; seat of 
x i i n 1 1 5,9 

South Carolina, st., -U.S.A. ; level in 14., and mtns. 

in W. ; cereals, cotton, rice, tobacco ; cup. 
ip Columbia ; ch. port. Charleston ; a. 31,065 
sq m , l> (195 j, 127 
South -Dakota,' st.,- U.8.A.; A mixed farming, 
wheat; gold silver, lead, copner, lumbering, 
iionr-milHng, butter, cheese ; cap. Pierre ; a?. 
77,047 six. m. ; p. (1950) 652,740, 
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South Downs, range chalk hills , Sussex and Hants, South',' viols, mb. did., W. Sussex. Eng. ; on S. cst. 

Kng. , _ • „ *m. W. of Brighton; p, (1951) ib,71S. 

South Georgia, Bnt. I., S. Atlantic Ocean; a. Souflwold, sjpt., mun. bar., E, Suffolk Eng 1 
1,570 so. in. ; mtns., whaling eentee. on E. cst. 8 m. S. of Lowestoft ; iron, rope, 

South Holland, prof., -Netherlands ; flat, Inter- fishing; p, (1051 ) 2,473. 


seeted by rivers and dykes; cap. The Hague; Sovetsk, sec Tilsit. 


a. 1,130 sq. in. ; p, (1048) 2,308,38!}. 


Soviet Harbour, apt.. G. of Tartary, T7.8.S.R. 


South T .,lge. I„ part of Dominion of N.Z, ; Sowerby Bridge, t„ xtrb. did., W.R. Yorks Eng. : 
contains 8. Alps (highest Mt. Cook; 12,349 ft,), on It. Odder, 3 m. W. of Halifax; woollens 1 ; 
Canterbury Plains ; wool, mutton, -daily p. (1951 ) 18,770, . 


products, fruit ; a. 58,093 wi. m. 

South Kensington, dint, in W. London ; contains 


Sozh, It,, Dkraiae, I7.S.S.R. ; trib. of El Dniepm 
length 240 m. ' 


Victoria and Albert Museum, the Geological Spa, t„ Lidge, Belgium; mineral springs, resort ; 
and Science Museums, the Natural History p. 9,372. 

collection of the Britt ; Museum, the Imperial Spaask, t„ Ear East, U.S.S.B.; nr. L, Khanka ; 


Institute, the Albert Hall, etc 


beet sugar, cement. 


South Melton, Mkt. L, mun. bar., Devon, Eng.; Spain, rep., S.W. Europe ; interior plateau; 
... at H. foot of Exxnoor, 10 in. SJE. of Barnstaple ; climate, varied, very hot summers, warm rainy 
p, (1951) 3,125. ■ ■ . 4 winters, N. W. mild, and wet, central plateau 


H p, (1951) 3,125. M- 

South Orange, t„ N,I., U.S.A. ; reskitl. ; p, (1950) 
15,230. 

South Orkney Is., Antarctica ; whaling ; met. stn. 
South Portland, a,, Maine, L’.H.A. ; on Portland 
harbour; P- (1950) 21,868. 

South QueensEerry, bor., W. Lothian, Scot, ; p. 
2,214. ■ 

South Sandwich Is., Antarctica : whaling. 

South Shetland, lllrit. archipelago, 8. Atlantic ; 
800 in. 8. C. Horn: whaling. 


extremes of heat and cold : evergreen trees 
and shrubs ; cereals, vines, citrus fruits, olives, 
nuts ; sheep, goats, pigs, etc. ; coal, copper, 
iron, lead, zinc, mercury, cork; mnfs. wine, 
sugar, silk, brewing, etc. : cap, Madrid ; a. 
189,890 sq.m.; p. (1949) 28.020,830. 

Spalding, mkt. t.. urb, dish, Holland, Lincoln, Eng, ; 
in The Fens, 10 m. up the II. Welland from The 
Wash; farming, garden produce; p, (1951) 
11.031, 


South Shields, t., co. bor.. Durham, Eng.: on 8. Spandau, f., Brandenburg, Germany; firearms, 


hank at mouth of R. Tyne ; ship-building and 
colliery centra, light Industries being developed ; 
p. (1051) 106,005. ' ■- 


gunpowder ; previously gr. military centre. 
Spanish Sahara, col., N.W. African coast; ;eap. 
Villa Cisneros a. 105,400 sq. m . ; p: 37,000. 


Southall, twiii, 6or„ Middlesex,. Eng,; 9? ; m. Spanish Town, t., Jamaica, W. Indies; p. (1943) 


W. of London : residtl.;, many varied light I 
industries; p. (1951) 55,900. 

Southani, mkt. t.. rural did., Warwick, Eng. ; | 
5 m S.E. of- Leamington ; lime, cement,, 
mineral spring ; p. (1951) 12,720. 

Southampton, apt., co, bor., Hants. Eng. ; at head 
of Southampton Water on peninsula between 


12.007. 

Sparrows Point, t, Maryland, LF.S.A. ; situated on 
Chesapeake Bay at entrance to Bear Creek; 
impfc. iron and steel industry. 

Sparta, famous ancient c... the Morea, Greece ; on 
the it. Eurotas ; passed under Roman rule, 140 
B.C. -’My;-; 


estuaries of Its. Test and Itchen; ox tensive 1 Spartanburg, S, Carolina, U.S.A. ; cotton mills; 


docks for passenger-liners and other shipping, 
engineering; p. (1951) 178,320. ' 


P. (1950) 36,735. V r'-v- 'C 

Spartel, C„ Inteniational Zone, Morocco. 


Southampton, C., 8. pt. of Coates I., Hudson Bay, Spartivento, C., Italy; most S. point of Italian 
.Canada. mainland.. ...' : 

Southampton Water, inlei, Hants, Eng.; com- Spencer Gulf, fere, inlet. S. Australia; penetrates 
prises drowned estuaries of Its. Itchen and Test ; 240 m. inland, max. width 75 m. 

gives access from Solent and Spithead to apt. Spennymoor, urb. diet.. Durham, Eng. ; 5 m. 


of Southampton; length 9 m„ width 1—14 S. of Durham ; mnfs.: p. (1951) 75,784. 
m. Sperrln Mtns„ Tyrone and Londonderry, N. Ire- 

SouthboroUgh. t,. urb. did., Kent. Eng. : in centre land, 
of The Weald, 2 m. N. of Tunbridge Wells; Spey, R„ Inverness. Moray, and Banff, the most 


' residtl. ; p. (1951) 3,823. 

Southbridge, t. Mass., U.S.A, ; optical instru- 
ments and cutlery : p. (1.959) 10,748. 

Southend-on-Sea, t., co. bar.. Essex, Eng. ; on 
N. side of Thames estuary; wireless factory 
and other varied light industries; p.. (1951) 

, 151,830. 

Southern Alps, range of mins.. S.T.. Hew Zealand. 

Southern Cross,: riy, function, W. Australia; 

on main Iran .i >, n il Illy. 220 m. E. of 
Perth ; gold-mines, now declining. . 

Southern Ocean, surrounds Antarctica; pack ice. 


rapid in Scot., flows N.E. to Moray Firth ;• 
length 107 ni. . •• '■ . . . v" . 

Speyer, t., Ithineland-Palatinate, Germany : beer, 
sugar, paper; Its famous Diet of 1529 con- 
. derailing the Reformation gave rise, to the term 
“ Protestant ”; p, 27, 718. 

SpBZta, cst. L, Liguria, Italy; on Bay of Spezia ; 
arsenal, docks, maritime industries, electrical 
machinery, and olive oil ; p. (commune) 
117.000. 

Spice Is., see Moluccas. 


Southern Ocean, surrounds Antarctica : pack ice. . Spitalflolds, par., E. London, Eng. ; formerly a gr. 
Southern Rhodesia, Brit, self-governing col.. Bilk-weaving centre, ■ 


■ Africa,: climate healthy; tobacco, maize, 
fruit; cattle; gold, coal, asbestos, chrome 
ore; cap. Salisbury; a. 150,333 sq, m.; p. 

■ test'd,) 2,000,000. 

Southgate, mun. bar., Middlesex. Eng, ; N. sub. 

of London; miidtl. : j>. (1U51 ) 73,376, 
Southland, div„ Otago; S.T., Hew Zealand; 
a. 11,170 sq..m. ; p. (19-18) 7-1.400. 


Spithead, roadstead, between Portsmouth and the 
I. of Wight, Eng. ; used by ships of Royal 
' ■ Navy. 

Spitsbergen (Svalbard), I. -group, belonging to 
Norway; weil within Arctic Circle ; moun- 
tainous; sealing and whaling; coal, marble, 
iron ore, zinc, asbestos ; a. 24,294 sq. m. ; 

: p. (1040) 1,551. 


Southport, t, co. bar., Lancs, Eng,; on S, side of Split (Spalato), c., Jugoslavia; wine, olive oil. 


Kibble estuary, 12 in. N. of Liverpool; seaside 
resort; residtl.; p, (IS 1) * 057, 

Southport, tout, pi.. Queens', and, Australia; 
50 m. S. of Brisbane; pastoral, . dairying, 
fruit-growing and timber district; p. (1947) 
8.432. 

Sou&sea, did., Portsmouth, Hants. Eng. ; .seaside 
; resort. 

Southwark, metropolitan bar., London,. Eng,; 


; seaside bauxite, shipping; p. (1947) 43. 711. 

Spliigen Pass, lihaetian Alps ; between Lombardy 
tralia and Grisoi - t f 

dairying, Spokane, R„ Idaho, U.S.A. ; flown to the R. Ool- 
p, (1947) umbia at Washington ; length 120 mb ' 

Spokane, f„ Washington, ILKA. ; on R. Spokane, 
; seaside . at the fall which is used for hydro-electric 
power; gr, timber tr., flour and sawmills; 
l,. Eng.; p. (19505 161,721. 


on R. Thames ; wharves, warehouses,, etc. ; p. Spoleto, Perugia, Italy ; truffles; p. 32,600, 
(1951 ) 97 , 11 ) 1 . Sporades, I., Grecian Archipelago in 'the Aegean 

Southwell, mkt. t„ rural dish, Notts, Eng,-; lace, and neighbouring seas; belonging to Greece, 

hricl.-a ■ • n Irurnl diet. 1 own .'-Ml 7/1.-T inchidfvi Rfi.inos. Kus. etc, ■ .. 


. bricks ; cath, ; p, (rural dist, 1951) 30,705. 
South-West Africa, mandate of Onion '.of 8. 
Africa; mostly desert, scanty rainfall ; cattle, 
ostriches; , diamonds, , tin, copper ; cap, 


,i„ u , Inc hides 8 s, H is, etc. 

on 'of 8. Spree, It., Saxony and Brandenburg, Germany; 
0 ; cattle, flowing W. past Berlin to the Hard at Spandau ; 

?.r ; cap. length 227 m. ■ . : ; ' ’ 

p. (1940) Spremberg, t.r Brandenburg; Germany; on R. 

Spree ; doth, bicycles, machinery ; P. 13,222. 


Windhoek ; a. 318,099 so . m. ; 
307,437 Unc. 37 MS Europeans). 


II; 
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Springbok, t„ cap., Naraaqualancl, 0, of Good Hope, 
S. Africa ; copper-mining ; p, 1,699. 

Springfield, c., cap.. Ill,, U.S.A. ; <?r. rly. centre ; 

iron, watches, etc. ; p. (1950) 81,828. 

Springfield, c„ 'Mass., ILS.Ai ; mnfs. cars, electrical 
.apparatus and paper; p. (i960) lG 2 i^ 99 .un R 
Springfield, Missouri, U.S.A.; flour milling ; 

Congregatioual college ; p. (1950) 69,731. 
Springfield, f!„ Ohio, U.S.A. ; agr. implements, 
motor lorries ; p. (1950 ) 78,603. 

Springionfcein, i., O.F.S., S. Africa; rly. centre; 

T). 2,08; 3. 

Springs. f„ Transvaal, Union of S. Africa; E. of 
Johannesburg ; i>. (1946) 26,365. 

Springsure, Quecnstaml, Australia; rly. term.-;' 
wheat; p. 1,113. 

Spurn Head, cl, E. Yorks., Eng. ; at mouth of 
Humber -estuary. ■' A- -. ■ 

: SretensU, I., .S.li. Siberia, U.S.S.lt. : coal, .'machin- 
ery, 'leather, woodworking. r 

Srinagar; t., cap., -Kashmir, India ; on )R. Jheinm 
’ . in W. Himalayas ; 5,263 ft. above sea-level ; 
silver and copper wares, carpet weaving, paper ; 
p. (10-11) 207,787. ( 

Sriraoha, t„ Siam ; sawmills ; ■ p. 81,471. 

Si ads, t, Germany; iir. Hamburg; leather, 
alcohol; p. 14,997. 

gtaffa, I., the Inner Hebrides, W, Scot, : 6 m. N. 

Iona, off W. cst. Mull; Fingal’s Cave, -'227 ft. 

. Ions, with oilier basaltic caves. 

Stafford, ca. t., mm. bar., Staffordshire, Eng, ; on 
R. Sow, 15 m. N. of Wolverhampton ; -iron 
and salt wks. ; p. (1951) 40,275, 

Staffordshire, W. midland co., Eng.; rich. in iron 
and coal, the “ Black Country ” being famous ; 
also large Potteries cllst brewing, and many 
thriving mnfe. ; co, t. Stafford ; a. 1.153 uq, m. ; 
P. (1951) 1,621,013. 

Staines, mkt. to, urb , dist., Middlesex, Eng.; 

. on. It. Thames, 4 in. 8.E. of Windsor; cars, 
light engineering ; p. (1951) 39,983, 

Sfcaimnom -pass, N.It. Yorkshire, Eng, ; .-crosses 
N, Peimin.es from Oreta valley into upper Helen 
valley ; used by main road but only minor rly. ; 
alt, 1,370 ft, 

Stalin Canal (Baltic-White Sea Canal),- U.S.S.R. ; 
system of canals and canalised Ks. : links 
Leningrad via L. Ladoga and L. Onega to 
■ Soroka, on White. Sea; opened 1933; approx, 
overall length 550 m. 

Sfcalinabad, 1., cap., Tadzhikistan, U.S.S.E. ; p. 

(1939) 82,540 (err increase since 193$). 

! Stalingrad, -c., U.S.S.R. ; on At, Volga, S. of 
Saratov; tractor wks., chemicals, oil refining; 
fierce siege and successful defence of g. Sept, 
to Nov. 1942 was turning point of the .Second 
World War; p. (1939) 445.476, - 
StaJino. (Varna), fortfd. t„ Bulgaria; on Black Sea; 

eh, si>t. of the cty„ with er. grain tr. ; p. (194-7) 

- 77,792. 

Stelino, f., .Ukraine, LT.S.S.Ii, ; coal, iron, man- 
ganese; p, (1939 ) 462.395. 

Sfcalinogorsk (Bobriki), t., U.S.S.R. ; on It. Don; 

lignite, fertilisers, chemicals ; m U930) 76,207, 
Stalinsk, c:, U.S.S.R. ; coat; p. (1939) 1.69,538 
(has greatly increased hi she since 1926). 
Stalybridge, t„ mm. bor.. Cheshire, Eug, ; on R. 
Mersey, 5m, E, of Manchester ; cotton-spuming, 
weaving, iron--wks,; p. (1951) 22,544, , , 

Stamboul, see Istanbul, . > V.- 1 - 

Stamford, c„ Oonn., U.S.A.. ; - on. shore of Long I. 
Sound ; p. (I960' 7-1,293. 

Stamford, mlciot., m.un. bar., JCesfevem Lincoln, 
Bntc.; 10 m. N.W. of Peterborough; malting, 
coal: P. (1051) 10,89. 9. ra : - 

Standerton; t„ Transvaal, S. Africa ; on It, Vaal; 

livestock, oats; p. 10,473. . 
Staurlisli-with-Langtree, urb. (list., Lancs., Eng. ; 

4 m. N.W. of Wigan; P. (1951) S,(i9l. 

Stanger, t., Natal, S. Africa; tea, sugar, maize, 
wattle p. 2,500. 

Startimaka (Asenovgrad), t., Bulgaria; wine tr. ; 
p. 20,920. 

Stanislaus. R California, U.S.A. ; trib. of the San 
Joaquin H. ; length 200 in. 

Stanislav, f,, W. Ukraine, U.S.S.R.; oil; p. 
25,000. 

Stanley, t., urb. (list., Durham, Eng. ; 10 in,: N.W. 

of Durham; mnffi.-; p. (1851) 48,123.' 

Stanley, *pf„ cap,, Falkland Is.; whaling, 

Stanley Falls, on the Upper Congo It., Belgian 
Congo, Africa; - nr. the Honator, named after 
the explorer, Sir H. M. Stanley. 
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Stanley Pool, an expansion of the Lower Congo, 
Africa ; 25 m. long, 16 m. wide. 

Stanleyville, A, Belgian Congo; Africa; on R. 
Congo nr. Stanley: Falls ; named after the ex- 
plorer; p- 27,512. 

Stanovoi Mtas., range of mlus,, U.S.S.R. ; extends 
from N. of It. Amur to nr. Sea of Okhotsk! 

Star of the Congo. : Katanga, Belgian Uojigo; 

Africa; copper-mining. r . 

Stara PlaUina (Balkan Mins.); Bulgaria; highest 
■ , t, 

Stara:!2agora; f„ Central Bulgaria; copper smelt- 
ing, mineral springs ; p. (1047) 87,057, ; 
Stargrsd, L.; Poland-;' prey. in Prussia ; : woollens, 

• machinery, cottons, spirits; p. 9,773.' 

Sturt Point, (A, nr. Dartmouth, Devon, Eng. 
Stassiurt, (., Saxony-Anhalfe, . Germany ; 12: ni, 

S. of Magdeburg; : potash : salts, chemicals ; 
p. 15,299. 

Staten I., the : most B. point N.Y. st., U.S.A. : 

• -shipyards;; also island off Ticrra del Fuego, 8, 
America; 43 m. long. 

States -of the Church, Italian- territories ruled over 
by the Pope, in his secular capacity- prior to 
1870. now absorbed toy other provinces. 
Stavanger, apt., Rogaland, Norway ; margarine : 
and preserved-food: factories, woollen mills, iisii 
curing and canning, sbipbldg., etc. ; p. (194$) 
49,218. 

Staveley, t „ nrK diisA, Derby, Eng. ; : 3 m. N.B. of 
Chesterfield ; coal, iron, mnfs.; p. (1061) 
17,941. 

Stdvnice, Czechoslovakia; impt. mining centre, 
producing silver, copper, lead. 

Stavropol, t., S. te-rr., R.&F.H.R.. U.S.S.lt. ; tex- 
tiles, coal, farm implements; V, (1939) 85,100. 
Stawell, t„ Victoria, Australia; 150 m. N.W. of 
Melbourne; gold-mining, ;u;r., pastoral and 
tobacco growing (list. ; p. (1947) 4,840. a 
Steeltoai boriit Eemis.,' UScA.-; ■) (steel foundries'; 

p. (1950) 12,574. - 

Steep Holm I., Bristol Channel, Eng, 

Steep Rock, see Atikokan. . 

Stellenbosch, t„ 6. Prbv.. Union of S. Africa ; : 

. 25 hi. II. of Cape Town ; univ. ; wines, fruit ; .- 
p. (1946) 15,258, 

Stendal, t, Saxonj’- Anhalt, Germany; -nr. 
Magdeburg ; Kith. ; rly. wks., machinery, 
textiles; p. 31,788. 

Stepney, metropolitan bar „ E. London, Eng. ; p. 
(1951) 98,531, 

Sterlitamak, t., Bashkir A.S.S.IL, XJ.S.B.R. ; on 
- v .... )k of Ural Mtns i ( a. N.E « 
Chkalov (Orenburg) ; impt. uU-rc!lncries on 
“.Second Baku” oilfield; linked by pipeline 
to Stavropol . - - 

Sternherk, t ., Moravia. Czechoslovakia; N. of 
Olomoue ; textile mftg. ; p. 12.566. 

Stettin, see Szczecin, 

Steubenville, .., Ohio, U.S.A, ; iron, steel, paper, 
glass, coal, natural gas ; p. (1950) 35.372. 
Stevenage, mkt. t.,- urb. dist., Hertford, Kagi; 

1 . u,, 1 i, , ,i i •*; i it 1 1 s i f 

Hitcliin ; nucleus of new satellite t, to relieve 
congestion of London ; p. s i 9f>3 ) 6,(127. 
Stevenage, t, Hertford, Eng.; one of “ Now 
Towns ” designated 1046 ; inc‘on>orates bulk of: 
Stevenage Urb. dist,, and extends S. end E. ; 

. engineering and other light industries ; - p. 

. (1951) 7,312. 

Stewart, It . , trib. of R. Yukon, N.W. Terr., Canada, 
Stewart L, S, of 8.L, New Zealand ; a. 670 wi. m. . 
Stewarton, burgh, Ayr., Scot. ; 5 m. N. ofivUmar. 
nock; woollens, carpets; p. (1951) 2,S00. - 

5>tPv l tf ’ ' 1 ( » .1 r j 

. ;N. .of.Shoreham.afc entrance to gap through S. 

Downs ; rcsidtl. ; p. 1,875. 

Steyr. i„ Austria ; on B. Buns, nr. Lins ; ' bicycles, 
lorries, smallm-ms factories ; p. (1948) 37,89-1. 
Sfcflton, vil., Huntingdon, Eng. ; ti in. S.W. f'eier- 
borough; famous for cheese. 

Stinchar, B„ Ayr., Scot ; flows W. to sea at Ballan- 
' trae ; length 30 m. 

.Stirling, ancient bvrjh , Stirling, Scot.; on R. 
Forth in gap between Canrpsia Fells and Oehif 
H ca p 51 1 

Stirling, midland co„ Scot., borders Firth of Forth ; -. 

coal-mining, agr., textiles ; a. 466 m. m . ; ' n. 

- (1951) 187,432, - 110,790, 

Stockerau, t, Austria; machinery, chemicals; P. - 
Stockholm, c„ mp„. Sweden ; on Is, at outlet of L. - 
rf Stalar; called the “Queen of the Baltic’’- for 
the beauty of it, a surroundings; commercial 
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centre; machinery, textiles, leather, sugar, Stratford. <?., Ontario, Canada; woollens farh 
chemicals; many academic institutions; i>, machinery, flour, sawmills, engine wits * n 
(1947) 703,379. 17,088. ’ 

Stockport, t„ eo, bar,, Cheshire, Eng. ; on ; R. Stratford, t„ on B, Housatonie, Conn Ti g 
Mersey, 5 m. h.lfi. of Manchester ; cotton, hats. aircraft,; p. 30,800. 
chemicals, machinery, leather ; : prllSal) StratSord-on-Avon, t, mun„ bor.-, Warwick Eng. 
141,060. -. > v c - "■ . y onfj). Avon, ft in; S-W. of Leamimrtcm ;* birth 

Stocksbridge, uro. chst., W.B. Aorta; p. (1031) -place of Shakespeare; memorial theatre, libravy 
• 10,377. . : etc.; p. (1851) 14.080. - 

Stockton, t,, California, u.S. A. ; farm implements, Strathaven, f„. Lanark, Scot. ; cam; brewing 
.-flour, lumber; p. <1950) 70,803. weaving ; p. 4,307. • 

Stockton-on-Tees, mkt. t„ man. bor., Durham, Strathmore, lowland, belt, central Scotland 
: Eus. ; 4 m, W. of Middlesbrough ; v gr. iron extends from Crieif K.E. to Montrose ; -flank® 
.bridge connects the town with Thomaby and to N. by Scot. Highlands, to, S. by SjrUaw am 

South Stockton (included in the parliamentary Ochil Hills; drained by Bs, Earn, Tav Isla 

-bor.) across the R. Tees ; impt. iron and steal S, Esk; famous for cereals and small ‘fruits 

industries, elec, engineering, plasties, and large length BO m., width 7-10 j«. 

shipping tr., also linen and potteries; p. (1951) Strathpefier, t oat. vl., Iloss and Cromarty, Scot. 
74,024. 5 m. W. of Dingwall; spa. 

Stoke-on-Trent, c co. bar, (including. Hanley, Strathspey, valley of the Spey, Scot. ; ; 70 m, long. 
Stoke-upon-Trent, Fenton, Longton, and Stratton and Bude, resort, N. Cornwall, Eng. ; oi 
Stoke Rural), Staffs, Eng. ; at SAV. foot of the IN. .cst. 12 m. S. of B&rtland Point ; v. 5.163, 
Pennines ; art china and pottery, iron and coal ; .Strauhing, f„ Bavaria; Germany chemicals 
p. (1951) 273,095. " machinery, breweries; p. So. 893. 

Stoke Newington, metropolitan bor., N.S. London; Strawberry, Utah. U.S.A.; on K. slopes o; 

p. <1851) 49,137. Waaa-toh Mt-ns. SO m. S.K, of Salt Lake City; 

Stokesiey, mM. t, rural dint., KT.R. Yorks, Eng. ; dammed to supply, irrigation water, led through 
7 m. S. of Middlesbrough ; linen, gunpowder ; 3t m. tunnel under Wasatch Mtiw. to 100 sq. m. 
p. (ratal dist. 19sl) -17,922. cultivable land round L. Ltah. 

Stone, mM. U urb. dist.. Staffs, Eng; ; on R, Trent, Streatham, resultl. dist., Surrey, nr. London. Bug. 
7 m. S. of Stoke-on-Trent; boots and. shoes; Streator, c.. III., U.S.A. : bricks, glass, hardware, 
p, (19-51) 8, 299. farm implements ; v. 14,990. 

Stoneham, r... Mass., TT.S.A. ; boors and shoes ; p. Street, t., urb. dist., Somerset, Eng. ; at foot of 
,19505 13,229. Pclden Hills, 5 m. 3.W. of Wells; boots and 

Stonehaven, fishing t.. burgh, Kincardine, Scot.; shoes; p. (1951) 5,306. 
on K, cst,, 14 m. S. of Aberdeen; brewing, Stretford, mm. bor.. S.E. Lancs., Eng.; sub, of 
woollens; p. (1951 ) 4,438. ■ Manchester ; p. (1951.) 01,582. 

Stonehenge, prehistoric- group of monumental Stromboli, I„ Linari Is., Mediterranean Sea; 

stones, on Salisbury Plain, Wilts, Eng. off H. cst., Sicily ; active volcano, alt. 3,038 ft, ; 

Storehouse, par,, Lanark, Scot. ; coal ; linen ; p. p. 853. 

4,304, Stromness, mM. burgh, port. Mainland, Orkney 

Stony Stratford, mM. k, Bucks,- Eng. ; oh R, Ouse, ' Scot. ; 13 m. W. Kirkwall ; - p. (1(551) 1,508. • 
nr, Buckingham; engineering, lace. ■ Stromstad, apt., Sweden; on Skagerrak; seaside 

Stornoway, spt., burgh. Boss and Cromarty, Scot.; resort; ghipbldK, ; fishing. 

on E. cst. of I, of Lewis, - Outer Hebrides; Stronsay, Orkney Is., Scotland. 

1 herring fishing and steamer pier; p. (1951) Strood, f„ Kent, Eng. ; In mun. bor. of Boehester : 

4,954. aluminium. ■ 

Stour, !{., Kent, Eng. ; flows past Canterbury to. Stroud, mkt, t„ urb . dist,, Eng. ; in Cotswold Hills, 
BegweJl Bay ; length 40 m. on R.Erome; numerous industries; p, (1851) 

Stour, It., Somerset. Dorset, and Hants, Eng. ; 15.977. 

Mb. of It. Avon ; length 55 m. Stramble Head, vromonlonj, N, Pembroke, Wales, 

Stour, Suffolk and Eases, Eng. ; -flows E. Stryj, if,. Poland ; trib. of if. Dniester. 

to sea at Harwich ; length 42 m. - : Stryj, t., Poland ; . sawmills, matches : . p. 85/100. . 

Stour, if.. Worts, and Staffs, Eng.; trib. of li. Sturgeon Falls, L, Out,, Canada; pulp, papers 
Severn ; length 20 m. : p. 4.578. 

Stourbridge, t., nun. bor., Worcs., Eng.; on E. Sturmlnster.' Newton, mkt, t„ rural dine,, Dorset, 
Stour, 9 m. W. of Birmingham ; coal, tanneries, • Eng, ; on E. Stour, 6*m. N.W. of Blandford ; 

nails, glass, fire-brick rafts. ; p. (1951 ) 37,247. p, (rural dist, 1851 S 9,287. . 

Btourport-on-Seyeni, urb. disk, mkt. k, Worcs., Stuttgart, e., cap., Wilrttemberg-Baden, Germany; 

. Eng.; at confluence of Its, Stour and Severn ; : cm B, Neckar; beautifully situated amid vine- 

carpets, tenuing, textiles, iron; p, (1951) clad hills ; publishing, textiles, pianos, chemicals, 

10,140. jewellery, cigars ; p, (1946) 459,500, 

Stowmarket, i.. urb. dial., Suffolk, Eng,; on R. Styr, S„ Poland; trib. of E, Prypei (Pripet) ; 

' -Orwell, 11 m, N.W. of Ipswich; chemical length 250 m. 

manures; p- (1051) 7,325, Styria, prow., Austria grain, wine and fruit; 

Strabane, f,, urb. disk, Tyrone. N. Ireland ; salmon stock-rearing, tourist tr. ; a. (1,326 aq. m. ; p. 

fishing, astr. centre; p. U851) 6,630. . (IMS) 1,129,578, 

Straits Settlement, former Brit. tol.. Malay Benin- Styrlan Alps, that portion of the Alpine mtn. sys* 
sula ; comprising- Singapore, Penang, Malacca, tern E. of the Kobe Taueni. 
and Lahuan ; dissolved in 1946; -Singapore Suakin, apt, Anglo-Egyptiurt Sudan, N,E, Africa; 
became separate Drown Ool.-. Penangand Malacca on Red Sea; linked by rly. to. Khartoum; 
part of Federation of Malaya, and Lahuan v. 6,280. 

transferred, to FT. Borneo. Subotica, t., Serbia, Jugoslavia ; . boots, rly. 

StoIsuad, «)i,,iMecbleiiburg, Germany; -opposite ; material, farming, stock-raising; p, (1948) 
Itfigen I. ; grain tr., various mnfs.; p, 43,630. 100,058, ;■ ; 

^Strand, t„ 0. of Good Hope, 8, Africa ; resort ; Sucesva, t „ , S. .Biikovina, Romania ;• former 
p. 9,970. ■ residence of Moldavian princes ; fancy leather; 

Strangford Lough, arm of sea, Down, N. Ireland ; v. (1945) 10,123, 

18 m, long, fi m. wide at entrance. • Buchan, k. Far East, .ILS.S.E, ; coal ; p. 10,000. 

Stranraer, burgh, Wigtown, Scot. ; at. head of Suehow (Tungshan), t, Kiangsu, China ; on Tai- 
Loch Ryan; steamer service to Larne. Antrim. Hu, 40 m, W. of Shanghai ; gr. commercial and 
N. Ireland; creameries, brewing ; p. (1951) industl. centre, silks, cottons, . rice ; p, (estd. 
8,532. 1935} 160,013. 'n 

'Strasbourg, fmifd, e., cap.-.-Bas-Rbin, France; on Sucre, cap., Chuquisaca dap, me! 1 „a! cap *,f 
li. 111 just above confluence with. It. Rhine; . Bolivia ; imiv. and cath, ; p. (1947) 80,000, 
captured 1870, regained 1918; fine" cath., Sucre, st, 'Venezuela; cap, Cumanat P.. (1941) 
univ., imperial palace, many handsome new 281,43.2; • - •• 4 . • > - ... 

public- bldgs, ; extensive tr. ; machinery, Sudan, see Anglo-Egyptian Sudan and Fr, Sudan, 
mug , s r printing ar i x Simbu t., rm < , - , 1 1 < 1 m 

ports hops, sausages, famous pies, bear, etc. ; p: - R. Stour, 1*2. m, N.W, of Colchester ; . p. <1961) 

(1946) 175,515. ■: - 8,614, fm ; \ ■ p 

Steati'ord, dts(,,-E. London. Eng,; in bOr. of W. Sudbury, t; Ontario, Canada; nickel, copper; p. 
Ham; engine wks., mftg. ' - -(1941) 32M8. ■■ 
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Sudeies Mtns., range, Poland, Czechoslovakia; Sungkiang, yrov,, Manchuria : cap. Mntankiang- 
separating Bohemia and Moravia from Silesia. a. 30,703 sq. m . ; p, (1947) , 73.000. 

Suez, spt, (Egypt., N.F.. Africa ; at head of G. of Sungpatn f., Szechwan, China; silver, gold, lead ; 
'Suez', {arm of lied Sea) and S. ent rance of Suez linseed oil, paper ; smelting, engineering. . 
Canal, which crosses the Isthmus of Suez to Superior, c„ Wisconsin, ILS.A; ; at; head of L. 
the Mediterranean at Port Said and is of very Superior; gr. tovin grain, timber, coal, ship- 
gr. value to shipping; the ancient ArairioS; bldg, and flour mills ; -p. (1950) 38,335,... 

.v l 5 ort Tewiiq adjoining has quay and . docks ; Superior, A., If, America; ' largest sheet of fresh 
p. (1947) 108,850. water in the world; lies between Canada and 

Suez, G., lied Sea ; N.W. arm of Bed Seahetweeh' , the U.S.A. ; one of the chain of gr. lakes in the 
Arabian Desert and Sinai Peninsula, Egypt; . St. Lawrence: system ; outlet to. L. Huron lo- 

fi sout^^ approach to Sues Canal ; length the Bt. .Maryts B., receives the waters, of the 

100 m., width -varies from 12 to 25 m. St. Louis, Pigeon, and, Nipigon ; . a. 32,000 

Suez Canal,, ship canal, Egypt, N.E. .Africa; sq. m, . re- 
connects Mediterranean Sea (Pt. Said) with Surabaya, see Soerabaya. 

Bed Sea(Suez) through La. Manzala, Tinusuh, Surat, c,, Bombay, India ; on B, Tapti; cotton 

and Bitter; saves over 4,000 m. on journey inftg., silk brocade, embroidery; t>. (1941) 

: N.WV Europe to India, 1,000 m. to Australia; 171,443. 

opened 1869, used by over 80 million tons Surbiton, mm. hor., Surrey, Eng., on B. Thames, 
shipping in 1951; length; 101 statute m., depth - nr. Kingston ; residtl. ; , p. (1951) 60,675. 

34 ft., average, width 200 ft. Surinam, .B.,- Netherlands Guiana, fiS. America: 

Suffolk, most E. maritime «i„ Eng. ; bounded by flows N. to Atlantic Ocean nr. Paramaribo; 
Essex, Norfolk, Cambridge, and the N, Sea : length 300, m. 

mixed fanning, dairying; fisheries; mnf. of Surinam (Netherlands Guiana), Dutch col., S. 
;agrr. implements; co. t. Ipswich ; divided America; ch. expts. bauxite. . timber, rubber, 
for administrative purposes into Suffolk 13. rice, fruit ; cap, Paramaribo ; a. 55,00.0 sq.m. ; 

p. (1951) 321,849 and Suffolk W. p. (1951) p. (1047) 7,6 t 

120,590. - Surrey, S. co., Eng.; S. of B. Thames; cereals. 

Sub!, t, Thuringia, Germany; on B, Laufor; livestock, vegetables ; residtl. ; a. 722 mi. m. ; 

length 85 m.; indnstl. ; p .19,681.. p. (1951) 1,001,555. 

Suir, It., Ireland ; flows IB. to Waterford Harbour. Sus, 11., 8. prov, Morocco, >. Africa; flowing to 
' Suiyuan, pros., China; cap. Kweihwacheng ; the Atlantic nr. Agadir ; length 130 in, 
a. 134.181 sq. m. ; p. (1947) 2,084.000. Susa, see Sousse. 

Sukhumi, spt., cap., Abkhasia, ULS.S.R. ; resort; Susak, spt., Jugoslavia; timber anu products, 
coal, tobacco ; p .81,701, : foods, cement;; r>, 16.104. 

Sukkur, t„ Pakistan ; on It. Indus, 230 m. N.T5. Susquehanna, R„ N.V.. Penns,, and Maryland, 
of Karachi; gr. dam for irrigation ; p. (1941) U.S.A. ; Hows to Chesapeake Bay through 
■66.406. I highly indnstl. area; provides routeway, W. 

Sulaiman, mtns,, Asia ; • range -hounding the from Philadelphia and .Baltimore across 

Punjab and Baluchistan. Appalachian Mtns. ; length 422 m. 

Sulaimaniya, f., Iraq ; p. (19-175 32,000, ' Sussex, maritime co., B.B. Bag. ; adjoining Surrey, 

Stdina, t., Bomama; at mouth of Snlina branch .Kent, and Hants, and washed by English 

of Danube • B„ considerable grain tr. ; p, . Channel ; traversed E. to W. by the S. Downs ; 
5,925 co. t. Lewes; a. 3.457 sq. m. ; divided a-1- 

Suliana, t, 3ST. Peru,. S, America; rly. -centre; n ni trafive! a K. p. (3 $18,08 

maize, cotton, cinchona bark ; p. 23,880. and Sussex W. p (1951) 18,611, 

Sultanabad, t„ Persia; carpet mftg. ; p. 55,000. Sutherland, N. co., Scot-.; N.W, Moray Firth, 
Sulu Is., ■ Philippines ; archipelago between washed by Atlantic and N . Sea ; grazing and 

Borneo and the Philippines; a. 950 sq. m.; forest land, most sparsely pop. in Scot.; 

acquired by the TJ.S.A. 1898. mountainous, with many lochs ; co. t. Dornoch ; 

Sumatra, I., '-Malay Archipelago. Indonesia; a. 2,102 so, in. ; p.- (19511 18,664. 
separated from Java by Strait of Sundn; Sutherland Falls, Milford Sound, S.I., Hew 
coffee, sugar, rice, popper ; gold, tin, petroleum. laud; height 1,904 ft. 

coal; a. 161,012 sq. m.; p. (1030 ) 7,841,175. Sutlej, II., 15. Punjab, India; rises in the Hirna* 
Suraba, I., Indonesia; part of Timor Archipelago. lavas and flows to the B. Indus; used for ige.- 

Sombawa, one of the Lesser Surtria Is,, Indonesia; . scale irrigation ; length 1,000 m. 
in the J5. Indian Archipelago. K. of Lombok : . Sutton and Cheam, muu. bor., Surrey, Eng. ; nr. 
a, (with neighbouring Is.) 5,240 sq. m. ; p. Croydon; mainly residtl.-: p.- (1951) 80M4. ■■ • 
314,843. Sutton, see Mablethorpe and Sutton. 

Sumy, t„ Ukraine, U.S.S.B. ; agr. Implements, Sutton-Coldfteid. mitt. („• mm. hor., Warwick, 
textiles; p. fl9;}9) 63,883. Eng.; $ m. N.K. of Birmingham ; hardware, 

Sunart, Loch, sea arm, Argyll cst., W. Scot. ; 195- plasties; television transmitter; p. (1951) 

fin.- long. 47,590. is;. 

Sunbury-on-Thames, vrh. dial., Middx., Eng.; Sutton-in-AsMeld, t., nrb. list., Notts, Eng.; 

. W. of London; residtl., water wits,, light 3 in. S.W, of Mansfield; coal, lime, hosiery; 

industry; p, (18515 23.896. v, 39 ,800. 

Sttnda strait, between Java and Sumatra, In- Suva, cap,, Fiji Is, a on Wi Lera L, fine harbour; 
donesia; 13 m. wide, contains the volcanic I, p ,114198, 

of Krakatao. ■■ Suwalki, NEE. Poland : nr. boundary of Lltlnt- 

Sundarbans, The, tract of forest ami swamps, anian S.S.B.; timber, grain, woollens; p, 
fringing the delta of the Ganges. H, Pakistan ; 14,000. 

165 m. long, 81 m. wide; rice grown in N. ; Suwannee, B„ Florida and Georgia, I7.S. A. ; flows 
tigers and crocodiles found in 8. to CL of Mexico ; known as “ Swanee River,” 

Sunday L, largest of Kermndee Is,. New Zealand ; length 250 m. 

20 in. in circuit and with a .p. of 28 is the only Svalbard, see Spitsbergen, 

one of the Kermaclec Is. that Is inhabited; Svendborg, svt„ Fyn, Denmark ; arafe., earthen- 
met. and radio stn. established on I. ware, tobacco, exports butter, etc.; p, 

Sunday, It,, C. of Good Hope, S, Africa; flows 21,366. ■ ■ 

into Algoa Bay ; length 200 m. Sverdlovsk, t., U.S.S.B. : on B. Tset, at E. base of 

Sunderland, spt. co. bor,, Durham, Eng,; at . the Ural Mtns, : coal, platinum, precious 
mouth of K. Wear: gr. shipbkfe, arid coal- . stones. 'Sold, machinery ; p. (1836) ■125,544. 
export centre (including Monkwaarmouth and Svetloye, i„ 3.15. Siberia, D.S.S.Ii. ; on A. Zhuga; 
parts of Bishopwaarmouth) ; also engineering, gold ; p. 2,600. 

glass, paper, cordage, biscuits ; 'fine harbour, Svlatoi Nos, (?., Arctic cst., U.S.S.B. ; nr. entrance 
piers and dock , ( DM) 74 ,1 > of .Vhlte Sea 

Sundsvall, spt., Vasternon-land, Sweden; on a Svh', R„ U.S.S.B..; flowing between L. Onega 
wide bay of the Baltic nr. Hernosand ; timber and L. Ladoga; length 125 m. 1 
and wood-pulp industries ; v. (1948) 30,118. Svistov, t, Bulgaria; on B, Danube, Romanian 
Sungait, c„ Azerbaijan, U.S.S.B.: N. of Baku; border; p. 12,949. 

oil refining, synthetic rubber, chemicals. SvolvBr, spt, Norway ; eh. t. Lofoton Is, ; fish- 

Sungari, li., Manchuria, N. China; trib. of B ins. 

Amur; including the Nonni ; length over Swabia, di$t„ Bavaria, .Germany ; a. 3,80? «!,' tB. ; 
1,000 m. cap. Augsburg. 


Swabian Alps, mins., WUrttetnberg, Germany ; 
J : ineli the Swabian Jura range: between' valleys 
of Neckar and Danube. 

Swadlincote, urb. (list., Derby, Eng. ; 3 to. E. of 
Burton-on -Trent ; collieries, potteries; earthen- 
ware; p. (1951 ) 20,909. 

Swaffham, mkt t„ urb. ilist., Norfolk, Eng.; 11 m. 

: S.W. of King’s Lynn; iron; p. (1951)11,363, 
Swakopmtuid, S.Wt. Africa; former spt.; 
resort; p. 2,942. 

Swale, B.i H.K. Yorks. Eng. ; joins®. Ere toforra 
K. Ouse : length 60 m. : ■ 

Swale, 1 channel, between V. J„ otV Sheppey . and 
Kentish mainland, Eng. ; 16 m. long, 

Swan, 11.. W. Australia ; flows to Indlsyi Ocean, 
nr Perth. 

Swan Hill, f„ Victoria, Australia ; , fruit growing 
and dairying under irrigation ; p. (1 947) .1,000. 
Swanago, mkt. t.,.urb. dish, Dorset, Eng. ; on bay, 
■E. cst. I. of Pnrbeek ; seaside resort; stone 
.quarries; p,.(1951) 6,853. 

Swanland, reaion, W, Australia; consists of 
extreme JB.W. corner of W. Australia ; ■ hot, dry 
summers and mild winters with adequate 
rain ; forests of Karri and Jarrah ; agr. vines, 
citrus ; and deciduous fruits, wheat; highest 
: population- density in W. Australia; ch. ts. 

Perth, Fremantle. Banbury. 

Swansea, spt.,.,cb. hoe., Glamorgan, Wales ; on 
Swansea Bay, Bristol Channel ; many indus- 
, tries connected with coal and Iron, copper, tin- 
plate, petroleum; large export; .p, (1951) 
1(10,832. 

.Swat, (list., Malakand, N.W. Frontier Agencies 
and Tribal Areas, Pakistan. 

Swatow (Shantou), c„ spt,, Kwangtung, S. China; 
on S.E. cst. nr. mouth of Han Kiang, 200 m. 
N.E. of Hong Kong; good harbour; fishing; 
sin. coastal trade, mainly with Hong Kong ; 
exports tangerines ; i>. (estd. 194.8) 146,864, 
Swaziland, British protectorate, S. Africa ; S.B. of 
the Transvaal; agr., maize, tobacco, fruit, 
cattle, asbestos, gold, tin ; seat of administra- 
tion, Mbabane; a. 6.701 sq. m. ; p, (1946) 
186.880 (European 2,871), 

Sweden, kingdom, N. Europe ; forming TS, (and 
larger) part Scandinavian Peninsula ; moun- 
tainous W., but otherwise fiat and dissected 
by Ks. and many Ls., while one-fourth of the 
land is forest; gr. timber export and mining 
of iron ora, lead, silver, arsenic; cereals, root 
crops, hay, li vest oek ; innfs., t ■ stiles, matches, 
machinery, glass, chemicals, etc. ; cap. Stock- 
holm; a. LI !, 426 s<l m. : p. U947) (1,812,016. 
Sweilendam, t, C. of Good Hope, S. Africa; 

fruit, wines, wool, grain, oranges; p. 3.903. 
Swidnica (former German Schweidnitz), t„ Lower 
Silesia, Poland; textiles, ■■ leather, maciiinery, 
beer, farm implements; p .21,480. 

■ : Swiebodzice : (Freiburg). i„ Silesia; Poland:; p. 
8,345. 

Swiebocizin (former . German Sclivviabus), f„ W. 
Poland ; p, 9,000. 

Swift ’Current; t., Saskatchewan, Canada; p. 
(10-10 6,370. 

Swilly, Lough, arm of the Atlantic, cst. of Donegal, 
Ireland ; 25 m. .long. 

'V;SwinaOn,rL; 1 r':r»ft«..,-hor;,:.' ! 'liVilt8;:'E.nii;.';' : ..' 1 in:': : Upper' 
Thames Valley (Vale of. White Horse), 27 m, 
R.W. of Oxford ; gr. rly. wks. ; iinpt. rly, 
junction; mkt, for. local iflat. ;.-p, 13051) 
G8.B32. 

Swinemiinde, sec Swinoujseie, 

Swiuoujscie (Swinemlinie), spt, Ponierania, 
Poland; on I. of Usedom fUauam), Baltic Sea; 
the outport of Szczecin ; shipping industries and 
large tr. ; p, 15,587. 

Swlnton, t„ urb. diet,, WR, Yorks; Eng.; in 
Don valley, 3 to, N.E. of Rotherham; coal, 
iron, potteries, bricks and tiles; p. (1051) 
11,922. 

Swlnton and Pendiebury, mun. bor., Lancs. Eng. : 

5 m. W. of Manchester ; p. (1951) 41,204. 
Switzerland, rep.. Central Europe; upland region, 

. with Jura Mtoa. on A. and Alps to S. ; dairying, 
butter, cheese, chocolate, .etc,,, wine ;. watches 
and clocks, electrical machinery ; very ■ de- 
pendent on large tourist .far.;' four ■ national 
languages; cap. Bern; a, 15,944 m, m. ; 
p. 4,609,000. 

Sydenham, 8.B.. mbn. did., London, Eng. ; 
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Sydney, cap., N.S.W., Australia; principal spt. 
on shore of Port Jackson Bay ; many beautiful 
bldgs, anti parks, stretching S. to Botany Bay ; 
has uuiv. ; large commercial and active in- 
dustries; magnificent harbour and docks; p, 
(1917) (me. ii J" 

Sydney or S. Sydney, spt., O. Breton 1., Nova 
Scotia; iron and steehvks., coal, chemicals- ; 
p. (1941) 23,303, 

Sydney Mines, f„ Nova Scotia, Canada; coal; 

. (1041) 8,198. 

Syktyvkar, t„ cap., Komi, U.S.S.K. ; on Vychegda 
Ii. ; wood chemicals, fur industry p. lO/mtK 
Sylhet, E, Pakistan; weaving and bamboo 
goods ; p. 28,128. 

Syrd i I. of the Cyclades, /Egean Sea ; part of 
Greece; p. (1940) 27,1163. 

Syracnsa, k, Sicily, Italy • on: I, of Ortygia, off E. 

cst.; cath. : exports olive oil, oranges, lemons, 
, . locust beans, almonds, wine, chemicals, pottery, 
etc. ; p. (194.8) 5S.832. 

Syracuse, e„ N.Y.. U.S.A. ; chemicals. suit, 
machinery, motor cars, electrical appliances, 
woollens; seat of Syracuse Unlv. ; p. lUi&tt) 
220,583. 

SyriDarya, It., Kazakhstan, U.S.S.E. ; flowing 
into .Aral Sea. 

Syria, rep,, S.W. Asia ; former French mandate ; 
stretches along E. shore of Mediterranean and 
E. to the It. -Euphrates ; chiefly agr. ; cereals, 
olives, fruit, goats, sheep; silk, wool; -cap. 

: Damascus ; a. 56,046 sq. to,; p. (1940) about 

3.009.000. 

Syzran, f„ H.3.S.E, ; on R. Volga ; oil shale pro- 
ducts, leather, sawmills ; p, (1039) 77.(179. 
Szarvas, t., Hungary, S. of Mezdtdr ; industh 
Szczecin, prop,, Poland; . cap. . Szezedu ; ' a. 
32,100 sq.m. 

Szczecin (Stettin), spt, Poland; at mouth of R. 
Odra (Oder); formerly Prussia ; shipblds., 
maciiinery, chemicals, sugar, paper, cement, 
porcelain, oi! refining ; large tr, ; p, (19JS). 
72,948, . 

Szczecinek : (formerly German Neusfcettln), A, 
W. Polish Pomerania ; p, 15,000. 

Szechwan, prov., China; cereals, : sugar, tea, 
cotton, silk, coal, iron, salt, petroleum; cap. 
Chengtu; a. 144,998 sq. in.; p, 81947) 

45.848.000. 

Szeged, k. Hungary ; on Theiss it., 100 m. S.E. of 
Budapest; gr. commercial and industh centre; 
soap; leather, breweries ; p. (1941) 136.752. 
Sz6keafeherver, t„ Hungary'; nr, Budapest ; wine, 
shoes ; p. (1041) 47,968. 

Szentes, t., Hungary ; v .34,394. ' 

Szolnok, i„ Hungary ; on R. Tisza, E. of Budapest, 
machinery; p. (1941) 42,011, 

Szombathely, k, Hungary; rly. centre; textiles, 
wine, agr. implements ; p. (1941) 42,870. 


Taasinge, I., Denmark ; S. of Fyn; 9 m. long. 
Tabarka, spt., Tunisia; mkt., exports cork. 

tanning, charcoal ; fishing; p. 1,500. 

Tabasco, maritime at., Mexico ; on' Bay of Cam- 
peche, adjoining Guatemala; cacao, sugar- 
cane. tobacco, rubber, pepper, maize, rice and 
hard-woods : ■ cap. Villa Hermosa; a. 9.782 : 
sq. m.; P. (1040) 285,830. 

Tabatiaga, t., Brazil; on junction of Its. Javari 
and Amazon. 

Table Bay, inlet of Atlantic,, est. of C. of Good 
Hope. S. Africa ; site of Cape Town. 

Table Mountain, C. ef Good Hope, 3. Africa, nr. 
Cape Town.; alt. 3,549 ft. . 

Tdbor, t, Czechoslovakia; S. of Prague. ■ on R. 

■ Luznice ; trlb. .of R. Vltava ; cigars, 1 beer ; 
P. 17,598. 

Tiber, ML, Jordon ; S.E, of Nazareth, 
labors, f.. Central Tanganyika ; Brit. E, Africa-; 
at junction of rlys. from Bar ee Salaam and L. 
Victoria; p, 12,788. 

■ Tabriz, pm., can,, Azerbaijan, Persia ; : gr. com- 
; mercial centra, formerly ch, emporinm for -the 
tr. of Persia in the W., much of which is now 
. diverted. by the railway through the Caucasus ; 
dried fruits . carpets ; ( match factories ; famous 
Blue Mosque; p. 214,000, 

Tabu, spt.. I very Coast, Fr. W- Africa ; exports 
palm oil ri 3, cocoa, coffee 


PI 


residtl, site of the Crystal Palace, burnt down Tachira, st„ Venezuela. S. America:- cap. San 
1938, ! Cristobal r 1941) 246,722. 
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Taona. Peru; ten. transferred by treaty Tales, 1, cap. Talea not., Chile; S. of Santiago ; 
from Chile, 19-29; mainly desert; nitrate of cereals, raised farming, Impt. tr. centre ; p. 

soda,- silver, copper; subject to earthquakes ; (1940) 56,785,-.-: 

dh. 4,980 sii, m. ; cli. t. T. ; p, (1947) 48,070. Taleahuano, spt.. Chile, nr. Coneepclbn naval 
Tacoma, sjA, Washington, U.S.A. ; on Puget, start p. (1940 ) 41,336. 

Sound; lge, timber and grain tr„ copper Tali, t., Shensi, China; in fertile -valley ; wheat; 
smelting ; P. (1950) 143,673. P .50,000. 

Tacuarembo, dep„ Uruguay, S. America; a. Tallahassee, c„ Florida,, U.S.A. ; cigars; p. 
8,112 sa. m. ; cap. Tacuarembo; p. (1942) (1950 27, 37. 

105,939. , Tallahatchee, I’., trib. of Mississippi, U.S.A, ; 

Tadcaster, rural disl,. ml;t. t., on (R, Wharfe, W.It. flows 8.W. anil becomes it. Yazoo; length 
Yorks, Eng. ; brewing, stone ; p . 25,520. 240in. • • 

Tadmor, see Palmyra. Tallin, spf. cap., Estonian S.S.Bi.,- U.b.SJt. ; 

Taacrassac, /■., Quebec. Canada ; on left bank of timber, ship-bldg.. textUes ; p, 134,000. 

It. Saguenay, where it enters Bt. Lawrence B. ; Taltal, apt., Chile; S. of- Antofagasta;; ■ exports 
tourist centre; oldest settlement in Canada nitrates and silver ; p. 5,(159. 

(1599). Tamale, cii. t.. Northern Terr., Gold Cst;, Brit, 

Tadzhikistan, « constituent rep., U.S.S.B. ; mainly W. Africa ; p. 17,372. 
farming, cereals, cotton, fruit, horticulture, Tamar. Jl„ Devon and Cornwall, Eng;: flows 
cattle breeding ; minerals, cold, petroleum, S. to Plymouth Sound ; length 45 m. 
coal; cap. Stallnabad; a. 55,700 sq. m. ; p. Tamar, R„ Tasmania, Australia; rises; in - N.E, 
(1959 i 1,485,03)0. Tasmania, flows W. and X. Into Bass Strait m - , 

Taegu, watted <?„ Korea ; silk; p. 300,000. Georgetown; navigable 42 in. up to Launceston,: 

Taejon, t, Korea; S. of Seoul; fish, petroleum, Tamatave, owe of the eh. ..ports, Madagascar; 

cereals ; p. 00,000. large ; meat-preserving factories ; exports 

Tftif, E., Glamorgan, Brecknock. Wales ; rises graphite, hides, raffia; p. (1948) 80,411.- 
in Brecon Beacons, flows 8.E. across eoalticld Tamaulipas, ft, Mexico; on G, of Mexico,. S. of 
- b to Bristol Channel at Cardiff ; ■ length 4am. Texas; nitrates, cereals, sugar, coffee; -cattle, 

TafilAlefc, Morocco, N. Africa: oasis of the Sahara, a. petroleum; cap. Ciudad Victoria; a. 80,731 
E. of Atlas; eh. t. Abuam; dates. ; sq.m,; p. (1940) 458,832. 

Taganrog, sp f„ tr.S.S.K. ; on Sea of Azov ; Tambov, (., IJ.S.S.B.; on E. Oka; woollens, 
tobacco, tanneries, fisheries'; exports grain; tobacco, synthetic rubber, linen, thread, 
p. (1039) 188, SOS. leather goods ; p. (1939) 121,285, 

TagUamento, ii., N.E, Italy; rises in Camic Tammerfors, see Tampere. ' 

Alps, flows S. Into Adriatic Sea (G. of Venice) ; Tampa, bay on W. cst. Florida, U.S.A.: 40 m. 
Willey used by main riy. from Venice to Vienna long. 

.. via Benunering Pass ; length approx. 100 m. Tampa. t„ Florida, U.S.A,; popular winter resort, 
Tagus; it., Spain and Portugal; flows -\V. across cigar factories, phosphates ; p. (1950) 124,081. 

Meseta to Atlantic at Lisbon ; length 340 in. Tampere (Tammerfors), (., -8. Finland ; on riy, 
Tahiti, principal I„ of Society group ; Pae, Oc, ; between Helsinki and Vaasa ; textiles, feather, 

• -fertile cat-, land, picturesque ; a. 402 sa. m. ; paper ; p. (1948) 80,071. 

cap. Papeete ; p. 24,820. . Tampico, spt, Mexico; on the. K. Panuco, 9 m. 

Tahoe, L„ Cal., Nevada, - IT.S.A. ; in Yosemite from the G. of Mexico; fruits, sugar, maize; 

. National Park; Sierra Nevada, at alt. 8,225 ft., (194C 34,037. 

.surrounded by-summer resorts ; a, 200 sa. in. Tampico, R„ Mexico, - flows -to G. of Mexico; 
Taicbow; t., Chekiang. China ; sir. Iron-ore mines. length 200 m. 

Taii, f„ Hejaz, Saudi Arabia; about 50 m. from Tamworth,- <„ N.S.W., Australia; on 11. Peel; 
Mecca ; about -5,900 ft. above sea-level; milling; cli. commercial centre of Northern 

summer resort; honey and fruit ; p .115,000. Tableland; p. (1947) 12, 071. 

Taihape, A, K.I., New Zealand; HU in, N.E. of Tamworth, i., mun. b<v\. Stuffs, Eng.; on K, 
Wellington-;- in what is known as the King Tamo, 5 m. 8.E. of Lichfield ; ancient cas ; coal; 

"Country, on. the Hautapu E.; - sheen and dairy p. (1051) 12,889.- 

farming and saw-milling. Tana, Vjc. L.. N. Ethiopia, nr, Gondar, source: of 

Tathoku, see Tei-pei. Blue Nile, 45 m. long, 4(1 in. wide ; surrounded 

Tai Hu, i„ Kiangsu, China; focus of intensive by marsh, papyrus swamp, 
system of sm. canals and waterways ao m. N, Tana, R,, forming part of boundary between 
of Shanghai; a. approx. 100 sq. in. Finland and Norway, flows into Arctic Ocean. 

Talma, t., Saudi Arabia; cereals, dates, fruit, Tana R., eh. It,, Kenya Col., B. Africa, 
tobacco, rock salt, Tananarive, t., cap., Madagascar; connected by 

Taimyr Peninsula, X. cst., Siberia, U.S.S.B. ; air-iine with Paris: lge. meat-preserving 
terminates with C. Chelyuskin. factories; p. (1946) 103,070. 

Tain, -burgh. Boss and Cromarty, Scot, ; on S. side Tanaro, R., N, Italy; trib. of -E. Po; length 
of Dornoch Firth, 20 m. N.IS. of Dingwall; p. 125 m. 

(1951)2,502. Tanauan, t., on Luzon I„ Philippines; 

Tainan, t,, Taiwan, China; sugar, rice; p. (estd. Tanda, f„ Uttar Pradesh, India; nr, E. Gogra ; 

1648)- -185,389. ■ . cotton weaving, artificial siik ; p. 8,40-1. 

Taiping, f„ Malaya; ®. 41,361. Tandi, i., Argentina ; p .32,400. 

Taiwan, sec Formosa,. Tandjoengbalei, spt., Sumatra, Indonesia; ex- 

Taiyuan, (Yangchu), c„ Shansi, China; on Fuea- ports, tobacco, copra. 

Ho ; industl. and commercial.; p. (estd. 1046) Tandur, t., Hyderabad, India ; coal; p. 8.408. 

■ 851,5(3(i, Tanga, svt.. Tanganyika, Brit. E. Africa; riy. 

Tate, l,, Yemen; mkfc. agr. products ; p. 4,000. term.; on plateau overlooking Tanga Bay; 
Takamatsu, t, Japan ; X, cst. Shikoku ; gr.tr,; p. 11,000. 

p. (1947) 76,670, : Tangalla, t, S. cst. Ceylon. ArtrtUA 

Takao, spt.,*' Formosa, China .on .S.W, cat.; Tanganyika, or, L., R. Central Africa; 400 in. 

exports ri.ee, sugar ; p. (estd. 1047) 150,84(1. • long, greatest width 45 m. ; a. about 12,700 sq, 
Takaoka, h, Honshu, Japan; centre of rice trade ; m. : 2.800 ft. above sea; discovered by Burton 
lacquer work ; p. (1947) 123,882. .. - and Speke in 1368, and since explored by 

Takasaki, t„ Honshu, Japan ; coalmines, raw - Livingstone, Stanley, and others. : . 

_ silk ; p. (1947 88,581 : Tanganyika Terr, lint. Tru.teehip, E. Africa; 

Takoradi, spt„ Gold Coast, Brit. W. Africa; as former German E. Africa; climate tropical,' 

. . SPt. has superseded Sekondi ; riy, to Ktrmasi ; varies with elevation ; chi products, sisal, 

exports cocoa, palm-oil, rubber, bauxite, gold, coffee, cotton, groundnuts, pyretlrmin, copra, 

manganese ; p. 5,478. ■ ebony, ■ hardwoods ; . cap. Bar es ' Balaam; 

Tate, dockyard, at mouth of E. Petho. China, at a. about 300.000 sq. in. ; p. (1947) 5,917,053, . 

entrance to Tientsin and Peking. Tangier, spi., Morocco, X. Africa; on Strait of 

Talara, t., X. Peru, S. America; on O. Parifias; Gibraltar; • ceded to England in 1062 when 
p. 14,407. -Catherine Qf Braganza married Charles II,- brat • 

Talayera, c„ Spain ; on Tagus It, ; cloth, leather, abandoned, to the Moors -22 years later ; now 

wme ; p. 18,081, . ■ internationalised zone ; cigarettes, fishing; p. 

Talbes, f„ bibena, D.S.S.E. ; iron and steel. (t. and ink. zone) 1.00,000 (European 16J5Q0). •' 

♦alca. CAile ; cap. Talea; a. 8,721 sq. m. ; Tanjong Pandan, spt., Billiton, Sumatra, Xndo- • 
p. (1940) 157,141. . - nesia; exports tin ; P. ll£89. 


Tahjott, i.. Madras, India; silks, carpets, 
jewellery. inlaid metals; impt. Brahman 
centre ; , l' H 08,702 

Tanta, t., tower Egypt: 55 in. N. of Cairo; impt. 
riy. junction ; religious fairs ; p. (1948) 
139.810. 

, Tapaohula, ch, <., 8. Mexico; coflee, cattle, to- 
bacco. sugar refineries, sawmills; p, : (1940) 
41,032. 

TapajOs, II, Mb. of ll. 'Amazon. - 
laptl, M; W. India;!" flows ,Wi to G. of Canibay 
« t- i, cm etui dist., M dhy i > i» ii , 
Ien dh 4 H> m. 

Tapcingato, : W. Argentina; ait. 22.900 

ft. 

ryaijuari, ;E., Brazil ; , trib. of JEti Paraguay;. 
: length 400: m.: 

Tara, A, Siberia, 11,8.8.11.; trib. of K, : Irtysh; 
length 200 m. 

Tarakan, -apt., Borneo, Indonesia ; on Tnrakan I. ; 
oil ; ik (of I.) 18,000. 

Taranaki, won. , N.I., -New Zealand ; a. 3,750 sti. 
in.; p. (1948) 81,700. 

Taranto, 4., Leece, Italy ; on G. of Taranto, inlet 
of Ionian Sea ; maritime arsenal with gr. com- 
mercial and imlusti. interests; . strong eas.:;. 
, : Cottons,! velvets,: soap, . oil , famous for tits 
oyster and mussel fisheries; p." (1948) 7(1.9,: 

Tafapaca, : prow,. ST, Chile ;*■ rich in, nitrates. and 
silver; cap. Iquiane; a, 21,840 so. mu. : p. 
(1940) 104 007. 

Tarascon, t„ Boucbes-da-Khdne, France.-; con- 
nected by bridges with Beaucaire, on opposite 
bank of Ii. Rhone; o!d eas., famous festival; 
o,. and 'i iff ; p (1 M<‘>) h\478, 

: : Tarbat Hess, •: promontory, IT. Side of Moray Firth, 
lias and Cromarty Scot. 

Tarbes, t, cap., Hautes-Pyr5n6es, France : on II. 
Adour ; eath. ; paper, flax, woollens, machin- 
ery. aircraft, leather; p. (1949) 44,854. 

Taree, t., N.S.W., Australia ; dairying, agr., fish- 
ing, oysters, timber, limestone ; p. 0.420. 
T&fgu-Jiu, f., Romania; coal, petroleum, tim- 
: ber; p. .17,698, 

Tlrgnl-Mures, Romania; on R. .Mares; 
famous old fort, with Gothic Calvinist eath., 
where in X 571 religious liberty Wits promulgated 
for the first time in Europe; gd, tr.; p. (1945) 
... 41.113. ::'K 

Tania, c„ Cadiz, Spain; on Gibraltar. Strait ; 

fish tr„ coreale, (ranges, wines; p. 2 1,57, -7. 
Tarija, ■prov., Bolivia ; cap. Tarija ; a, 24,786 sd. 
i m. ; p. (1947) 131.000. 

Tarija, t„ cap,, Tarija prov., Bolivia; S.E. of 
Potosi ; gd. tr. ; p. (1947) 17,000. 

Tarim, Aden Profc., Arabia; nikt.; religious 
teaching centre. 

: Tarkastafi, t„ G. of Good , Hope, S, i Africa ; sheep : 

rich a abit land , ,‘>7/ 

Tarma Pern, : . erica; It .0 7 ft , 

S i, 1 ‘ id i.A St A- I, 7J '(> 

Tam, R„ France ; trib. of R. Garonne; lias 
famous rooky gorge 31 m. long in its upper 
Course; length 235 m, 

' Tam,- dei>„ S, ■■■ France, watered ; by Tarn and its , 
:0/ : ; teihs; {:swheatsted ; 4wiiW7'fS(»pa'Ajlbi;>;ih.:'':2*23a v . 

«J. so . p. (1940 80S 117, 

"arn-et-G noc.de, d p A France; aim, v ini . 
woollens, paper, nilk: cap. Montaubau; a, 
1.440 wi. us, ; ik t (94 1) 167,80 l. 

Tarnopol, sec Teraopil. 

Tarnow, t„ Poland; E. of Kraltew; agr,; farm 
implements, glass; p. 33,000. 

Tarragona, prov,, Spain; ors the Mediterranean; 
vineyards and agr,, cap Tarragona; a. 

’ 4 10 nq m . : p. (194 5' 370 057. 

Tarragona f 7 u> Tarragona pain 

at- mouth of I;. I'raueoni; mnftu atodi.it, 
iiducurs, chocolate, paper, silk, fish-salting; 
P. (1949) 4,811. 

Tarrasa, f„ Barcelona, Spain; in fruit and vine- 
growing dist. ; royal college ; thriving Indus- 
fried; p. 45.031. 

T taras, mfi nt < , forte, to Adana, opposite 
Cllician Gates; surrounded by orange and 
citron groves; ruined Roman temple ; birth- 
piaet of Vpos i i an , exports, oftoa, wool, 
hides: itMjsa. 

Tartary or Tatar/ region Cental Asia; now 
divided into OWneae or E. Turkestan, and W. 
i'urlcestah; :B,S.S;R. 

Tartary, Gulf of, arm of the Sea of Japan, separat- 
ive Sakhalin from the Siberian mainland., ■ 
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Tartu (formerly Borpat), t,, Estonia, U.S.8.R. ; 
saw-mills; p. 67,000. 

Tarudant, Fr. Morocco, N. Africa; nikt.. 
orange water, leather, pottery, copper and 
brass ; p. 12,377. 

Tashkent, : cap., Uzbekistan, IT.S.S.R. on Syr 
’ Darya R. ; has .extensive silk inms. and great 
com iit'K't ; i>, 5S5,o()5. 

Tasman Bay , Joe. inlet, S.I., New ' Zealand ; : 
penetrates K. cst., between Separation .Point 
and_D‘.DiTilio I. ; enclosed by mtns., sheltered, 
fertile, coastal fringe ; eh. ts, Nelson, Motueka". 
Tasman Glacier, S.I., New Zealand; one of tin; 
largest in the world. 

Tasmania ( funner! y Van Dieman’s I/and), L, «(.. 
Australia; : ; plateau With ■ fertile valleys'; 
temperate: climate’; forest: and grasslands, 
,-i on, fruit, cattb raising, copper, cod, 
zinc, load, tin, silver ; whaling ; mufti, being 
developed ; cap. Hobart ; a, 2(i,215 sa. m . ; p. 
(1947) 857.078. . . ! 

Tatar, imtommom Soviet-Socialist rep,, IJ.S.S.B. ; 

ch. t. Kazanon.lt. Volga; p. '3,000,000. 

Tatra Mtns. (High . Tatra), highest Carpathian 
group, Czechoslovakia, alt, 8,743 ft, 

TaubatC, t.. Brazil; p. 25,070. 

Tauber, E.,: Germany; '.tabi.tifi 

:,74 III. .. 

Taunton, co. mn/i Somerset, ling,; mi 

li. Tone at W. end of Vale of Taunton; old 
j cas. ; apples, cider, gloves, farming implements, 
silk; s> (1951) 81,618. 

Taunton, c V. . ; >.a , cotton, iron found 
ries; p. (1950) 40 108. 

Taunus, rain, nnye, Hessen. Germany; between 
the K i dm and tht Rs. Rhitw and Main 
Taupo, L„ iN.I • , New 1 Zealand ; largest L .in Hew 
, Zealand; geysers, hot springs in vicinity; 

■ ■ 25'in. by 17 m. ' ; v - 
Taurida or Krim, diet., Crimean 8 Peninsula, 
C.S.8.R., separated from Ukraine by Perakop 
Peninsula, divided by R. Salgir ; . a. 24,640 
■ ro. m. : wheat, tobacco, fruit. 

Taurus Mtns., t, npe, s Mice i 
Tavastalms (Hhme), dep., Finland;cap.Tavas- 
tehus ; a. 7.118 sa. m. ; p. (1910) 420,438. 
Tavira, t., S. Portugal; fishing; p, 18,364. ■ 
Tavistock. »H. f., nrb. clist., Devon, Eng. ; on R. 

Tavy, 12 nt. FT. of Plymouth; tr. in arsenic 
: : extracted from copper ore ; p. ( 1981 ) 5,889 , 
Tavoy, t, Burma ; between Siam and the Bay of 
i Bengal, W. of Bangkok ; : rice, tin-mining ; 
I>. 89,018 

Tavy, if.. Devon, Eng. ; trib. of R. Tamar ; 

length 20 m, . -gg\: . 

Taw, if, . Devon, Eng.;: flows from Dartmoor to 
Bidcford Bav; length 59 in. 

Taxed, t, Mexico; , alt, 5,600 ft.; .gold- silver- ; 

mining; ton ist centre ; ; g ii. 1 ' 20, 01 
Ta?, 11., Scot. ; flows 8.E. from Loch Tay: ,in 
Perth, ns i be Firth of Tay. 

Tay Bridge, rlv. bridge, E. Scot. ; spans Firth of 
Tay from ‘ic ,)> H i > w o Dundet (Ang ) ; 
5da»-s main n st. Gy from Edinburgh to 
Abe deed ; length ft m 

Hr Firth oi. fot '?? t F cat Set f * exfcm J 
inland almost to Puib ; lengt . G? in., max, 
width 3 m, 

Tayahas, t . Luzon. Philippines; on slope <*i 
extinct volcano Banajao ; in rice- and coconut- 
growing (list. 

Tayeh, industl. t„ Hupeh, China; lies to S» of 
Yangtze-Kiang, 42 m. S.E. of Wuhan; centre 
of very impt. iron-ore deposits ; iron and steel 
industry heavy en ,m ering 
Tayport, burgh, Fife, Scot. ; at entrance to Firth 
oi Tay; opposite bf>' rah 1 " Ferry; linen,, 
jute ; v. (1951) 8,322. 

Taa It,, Liberia, l r b.n.R, ; flows c< Bay of 
Tazovsk in Gulf of Obi ; length 306 m. 

Tbilisi (Tjflia), cap., Georgian S,K,R.» VMU; ; 
exports toliacct cotton, silk, c.uneiF ; i . 
(1939), 619,175 

Tczew (Dirschau), Pomerania, Poland ; on R. 
Vistula; nr wks-. sugar, agi niit>I‘")j.mss 
u. 81,000, 

j Team Valley, Durham, England ;■ impt. trading 
rata be ng levelop d here. 

Te Aroha, (.. N.I., New Zealand-; between Hamil 
ton and Thames ; cm" of the eb. resorts in ’-nt* 
th h,K-x)*gs u f trici 

Te Awamntu, t., N.I., New Zealand ; S. of Hamil 
toil agr. and dairying dim. 
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Tehassa, t„ Algeria: alt. 2,780 ft. : mkt.; em- , Tengri-Nor, L., Tibet; N.W. Lhasa; 80 m, long, ' 
broidery, carpets ; phosphate deposits nearby ; 40 in, wid&, ■ .r ■ , : : a: ■ 

p. (1940) 18,303. Tengyiieh, former treaty port, China; p. (1931) 

Tecuci, t., Romania; N.W. of Galati; battle, .19,000*" ‘ 

1476 ; p. 2,029. Tenirnber Is., S. Moluccas, Indonesia ; group of 

Teddington, t„ Middx., Tins.; sub. of London; 06 islands; forests, swamps; maize, rice, 
on: B. Thames ; National Physical Laboratory. coconuts, sago ; p. 31,847. 

Tedzhen, B.. Turkmen ami N. Persia ; flowing into Tennessee, ft., Tennessee, Kentucky, TJ.iAA. ; 

: Hari-ltiid. ■; . a: v -./A LL;: re::,-. largest and most Lrnpt. branch of the Ohio; 

Tees, II., N. Eng. ; flows 34. from Pennine.* to N. its valley ouce liable to flooding, now con- 

Sett -between Yorks am! Durham; length 70 m. trolled by dams, and land improved by 'the. 

Tefie, it., Brazil ; trib. of R. Amazon; length Tennessee Valley Authority ; length 782 m.: 

500 in. Tennessee, ,Sh central st., U.S.A. ; between Missis- 

Tegal, spt., Java, Indonesia; sugar innfs. and sippi R. and the Appalachian Mtns. ; cotton 
export; p. 43,015, ■■ : v-.:' -A ■.■cerro: " and agr. (chiefly maize) : coal, iron ore, copper ;' 

Tegucigalpa, cap., Honduras, central America; mnfs,, iron and steel, flour, cottons, cotton- 

lies on It. Choluteca ; alt. 3,201) ft. above sea- seed oil; cap. Nashville; eh. port Memphis; 

level; untv. ; an Inter-Ocean Highway, con- a, 42,244 su. m. ; p. (1950) 8,291,718. 

nesting the town with both the Caribbean Sea Teuos, I., (Treck Archipelago, JSgetm .Sea; one 
and the Pacific; is being constructed ; bananas ; of the Cyclades. 

p, (1945) 55,715. Tenterden, inli. mun, bor., Kent, Eng. ; Sin, 

Tehran, e„ cap., Persia : became the residence of N. of Uye ; church with famous steeple; p. 
the Shah at end of 18th century ; stands 70 m. (1951 ) 4,225. ■ 

due S. of the Caspian ; alt. 3,447 ft. ; a. (with- Topic, cap,, Nayarit st„ Mexico, U.S.A, ; p. 
in the bastions) 71 su.m.: glass, small arms, (1940 ) 88,289. 

ammunition, chemical and match factories ; Teplice-Sanov, icat, pi., fonder prov. of Bohemia, 
has’t-welve gates, closed at night; p, 850,000. N.W. of Prague ; textile and hardware indus- 
Tehri-Garhwal, former. Himalayan st:. Punjab, tries; p. (1947) 45,783: 

India; a. 4,500 sq.m. ; p. (1941) 397,360. Teramo, prop., Abrozei. Italy; a. 1,007 sq. m.; 
Tehuantepec, t.. Mexico ; on the Tehuantepec It., cap. ’Teramo; p, 240,183, 
nr. the Pacific cat. of the Isthmus; once an Teramo, t., Italy; pottery and silks;’ ancient 
Indian cap. ; cath. ; p. 8,731. . Ini 1 ura; p. 84,359. 

Tehuantepec, isthmus of, separates O. of Mexico Terek, Caucasia. U.S.S.E. ; flows to Caspian 
from the Pacific at narrowest point of Mexico ; Sea ; length 350 m. 

’ width 130m. ’ Teresina, t, cap., Piaul st., Brazil; cotton and 

Teifl, R„ S.W. Wales; rises in Cambrian Mins. thread factory ; p. (1947) 77,228. 

nr. Strata Florida, flows SAIL and W. into Termini, spt., Sicily, Italy; S.K. of Palermo ; 
Cardigan :Bay 14 m. N.E. of Fishguard ; farms tunny -fishing, macaroni, olive oil; wine, 
bdy. -between - Cardigan and Carmarthen, sulphur; i >.19,050, 

Cardigan and Pembroke ; sm. flannel industry Ternate, Moluccas Is., Indonesia; sago, spices; 
in ts. and viis. in lower valley; length 94 p. (1930) 19,533. 

in. : ” : Teraouzen, f., Netherlands ; on W. Schelde It.; 

Teign, It,, Devon, Eng. : flows to sea at- Teton- up. 11,404. 

mOuth froin Dartmoor ; length 30 ui.- Terni, t., Perugia, Italy ; amongst the Apennines; 

Teignmouth, t,, urb. (list., Devon, ISng,; -at' iron and steelwlts., arms factory, jute; p. 
mouth of U. Teign. 13 m. S. of Exeter ; resort ; 82,183. 

yacht-bldg. ; p, (U>5>) 10,580. Ternopil (Tarnopol), (., Ukraine, U.S.S.R. ; 14. of 

Tei-pei (Taihoku), c., cap., Formosa (Taiwan), Lvov;- p, 25,000.' 

China ; on cst. plain at N. end of I. of Formosa ; Tevranova, t., Sardinia, Italy ; on N.E cat. ; tex- 
p, (estd. 1946) 271,754. - tiles, fishing ; p. 10,157. 

: Teklrdag, t„ Turkey ; on Sea of Marmara, W. of Terre Ad6fle, name given to French terr. and I. in 
Istanbul; grain ; pi (1945) 14,780. Antarctic; est. a. 160,000 aq. m. 

Tela, -spt., Honduras Central America; on Atlantic Terre Haute, (•..Indiana, U.S.A,; coal, natural 
eat. ; p. 10,454. -I',: ■■ a. ‘ or- ..-A gas. Hour, paper, .-glass; -foundries ; p. (1930) 

TelAviv,e., Israel, S.W. Asia; founded by Zionists, 64,214. 

1.909; first albJewish c. ; niany mnfs. ; p. Terschelliug, /, Frisian Is,, Netherlands ; at 
(1946) 285,000. entrance to Zuyder Zee. 

Telemark, eo., Norway; a. 5,837 sq. m. ; p. (1946) Teruel, prov., 8, Aragon, Spain ; timber forests, 
20,854. coal, weaving, etc.; cap., Teruel; a. 5,721 so. 

Tellioherry, t.., «>(., Madras, India; exports m. : p. (1949) 239,433. 
coffee, cardamoms, sandalwood, and coconuts ; Teruel, t., cap.,, Teruel prov,, on K. Turin ; ealh. ; 
p. M941) 36.820. p. (1949) 19.047; 

Telok Anson, 1 1., Perak, Malaya ; r>. 23,055. Tesohea, see Cesky T5siu. 

.Telok Belong; spt., Sumatra, Indonesia; exports Tesiin Lake, S, of Yukon, N.W. Terr., Canada; 

pepper, agr. products ; v. 25,170. source of It. Lewes. 

Teme, R„ on border of Wales and Worcester, Test or Anton, lt. s Hants, IS tig, : flows to head of f 
Eng.; trib. of K. Severn; length 70 m. Southampton Water; a well-known trout 

-Tames, «„ : S.W. Romania ; flows to H. Danube, nr, , stream. 

Belgrade; length 180 m. Tettenhali, vrh. disl., Staffs, Em-. ; indiwtl. ; j>. 

Ternora* t.N.B.W., Australia; gold, wheat; p. (1951) 7,742. ■ 

(1947) 4,113, Tetuan, ch. ant., Spanish Zone, Morocco, N, 

Temple, rlv. t., Texas, T7.S. A. ; in cotton-growing Africa ; p. 93,658, 
dint. ; P. (1950) 25,467. Tetyukhe. t„ U.S.S.R.; on coaht N.E. of Vladi- 

Templemore, mkt. t., urb, dial. , Tipperary, Ireland ; vortoei ; cadmium refinery ; p. 5,000. 

on It. Suir. Teutohuxger 'Wald, mitt, ravyc. Germany. 

Temryuk, t., N. Caucasia, UAS.R. ;• • on Sea of Teviot, it.. Itoxburgh, Scot,; trib. of it. Tweed; 

Azov; grain-export centre. length 37 m. 

Temuco, L, Chile; p. (1040) 84,800. Tewkesbury, edit, t„ man, bar., ( Uonecster, Eng.; 

Tenasserim, div., lower Burma;, on Siamese on B. Avon, I ni. a! , . humce will) H. 

liorder; tin, rice; p . 2,110,420. Severn: old houses; Norman Abbey, milling; 

Tehasserim, I., lower Burma; on cst. at mouth p. (1951) 5,202. 

of R. Tenasseritn ; length 250 m.; p, 10,000, Texarkana, c„ Texas and Arkansas, ILS.A, ; 
Tenbury, wit' t., Worcester, Eng.; 5 m. S.E, of boiuidary passes down middle of main street, 
Ludlow; p. 1,922. timber and cotton region; rly. workshops ; 

Tenby, t. mun. bor., Pembroke, Wales; on W. - total p. (i960 10.628. 
side of Carmarthen Bay, Bristol Channel; Texas, ft,, S.W. LULA, ; a. 263,644 ay. m.; 
seaside resort ; p. (1951) 4,597. ■ prait i > i < m-iu < 

Tenados, I.. iEgean Sea ; oil’ W. cat. Turkey ; 7 m. st., also cereals, fruits, etc., petroleum (leading 

long; Turkish possession. st.i, coal, enfphur. muis., flour, cot ton-seed oil, • 

.Tenerife,' I., Canary Ib. ; t mrist resort ; wheat, etc.; cap. Austin ; ch. i>t, (.alvestow; a. 

fruits, wines, coutai xtinct, volcai % 59 s > 104 

of Tenerife; alt. 12,182 ft.; cap. Santa Cruz ; Tc-xel. W. Frisian Is., Netherlands ; a. 82 sq. 

». 782 s<i. m. ; p. 73,120. iu. ; scene of several iura > - 


'Tezcuco or Tozoooo, L„ Mexico; a. 77 sq. m. ; 

less than 2 ft;, deep ; contains no lish. 

Thame, mlct. disk, Oxford. Engf; ( on K. 

c Thame, 7 m. S.W. of Aylesbury; p, (IASI) 
.3,535. 

Thame, R., trib. of B.' Thames, Eng.; length 
■85 m. 

Thames, B„ Eng,; rises in the Cotswold Hills, 
Gloucester, and flows past. Oxford, Heading, 
Windsor, and London to the. Nore-; length 
- 209 in. ■ ■ ; • 

Thames, It., Ontario, Canada ; flows into , L. 
St.Clair; length 100 ni. 

Thames, . Ji,, New Zealand, 'flows N. to G. of 
Hauraki ; length 86 in. . y d .((((( 

Thames, i,, s pt„ N.L, New Zealand ; on the Firth 
of Thames, 42 m. S. from Auckland; gold- 
fields; P. 4,'ilSll. 

Thames Ditton, residll. disk, Surrey, Eng. ; on 
. . B. Thames ;, opposite Hampton Court, A 
Thameshaven, hie, oil -refinery, Essex, Eng. ; on 
N. cat. of Thames estuarj- 8 m. below Til- 
bury, 

Than Hoa, Yiet-Nam, Tndo-China ; inkt. and 
sgr. centre ; rice ; p. S3, 000. 

Tlmnet, Id of, lye. promontory, ,N,E. extreniity, 
Kent, 'Eng. ; formed by bifurcation of II. Stour ; 
contains Margate, Ramsgate, and .Broadstairs, 
with” other seaside resorts. • : 

Thar Desert, ore bdsv between India and IV. 

;; Pakistan covers gentle .slopes between N.W. 
Deccan and irrigated valley of B: Indus ; 
completely barren, lack of rivers or level 
land prevents irrigation; crossed only by 
caravan routes. ' . - 

Tltarawaddy, nisi., Pegu, Burma; mainly forest, 
with rice fields in the clearings; p. 7,1,77. 
Thaton, did., Tennasserim div., Burma ; rice and 
tobacco, 

Thasted, mist. t„ Essex, Bus. : nr, source of B. 
Ohelmer, 5 in. S.E. : of Saffron Walden ; p. 
t,S9G. ■ 

Thaya, It., Austria; trib. of the- K, March ; 
length 130 m. 

Thayetrayo, did. t., Pegu div., Burma; forest, 
rice, tobacco ; p. (oft. 9,27!). 

Thebes, 'mined ancient cap.. Upper Egypt ; on both 
banks of It. Nile ; site now partly occupied by 
villages Kama's and Luxor ; important arehnso- 
iogieal discoveries in the Valley of the Kings in 
1923. 

Theiss, lowest R„ Hungary; 'principal trib. of 
the E. Danube ; navigable from Tokay ; 
length 840 m. ■ 

Theodore, t„ Queensland, Australia; on R. 
Dawson; irrigation scheme ; cotton, fodder 

CrOPS. 0:r . 

The Pas, L, Manitoba, Canada; on B. Sas- 
katchewan 80 m. upstream from I,. Wirmi- 
pegosis; rly. junction cm line from Prairie 
Provinces to . Churchill on Hudson Bay; 
branch line to Flin Elon. 

The Sound, se.c Sound, The. 

Thera, volcanic 1., Greek archipelago, AEgean Sea ; 
10 in. long; cap. Thera. 

.Thermopylae or PyBe, celebrated pass between 
Mfc. iEta and the sea, ■ N.B, Greece ; battle 
between Persians and Spartans, 180 B.e. 
Thesprotia, prefecture, Epirus, Greece; . cap. 

Hcgoumenitsa ; ■ p. (1940) S3, OSS. 

Thessaloniki (Salonika), prefecture, Greece; p. 

(1040) 567,888. ' . 

Thessaloniki, Greece ; at head of G. of Thessalo- 
niki ; woollens, soap, cottons, brewing, import, 
and export tr. ; .contains .fiscal free zone; 
p. (1940) 278,145. 

Thessaly,, did.,. Central Greece ; containing, two 
main prefectures, Larisa and Trikkala ; horse- 
breeding ; a. 5,208 sq. in. ; p. (1040) 579,145, 
Theiford, t„ mm. bar., Norfolk, Eng; ; on Little 
• K. Ouse, p. (1951) 4,445. ,, 

Thatford Mines, t. , Quebec, Canada ; . asbestos 
mining ventre ; p. 12,710. 

Thielfc, t„ Belgium; 17 m. W. of Ghent; lace, 
wool, cotton, linen; p. (1938) 13,478. . ■ ■ 

Thiers, l., Puy-de-Dbine, France; cutlery; p. 

mm) iG.ooo. 

Tides, {., Senegal, FT. W.- Africa ; rly. centre and 
workshops; groundnuts; p. i 1948! 21.000. 
Thionville, t., 'Moselle, .N, France; nr. Luxem- 
bourg • border; ■ . fruit, vegetables, ■ tanning 
brewing; p. 1040 17,696. 

Thlrlmere, L„ Cumberland, Eng.; 3 m, long; 
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•furnishes part of the water supply of Manchester 
.Tbyafconduit of 9b m. 

Thirsk, mkt. t., rural disk, N.B. Yorks. Eng. ; 

In wide gap between Pennines and Cleveland 
. NillS; ? m. S.E. of Northallerton ; flour, farm • 
•.implements ; p. (rural dist )5l i 325 
Thisted, t.. Thyland, Denmark ;. on lam Fjord ; 

P .9,423. . y.,,;: 

Thok-Jaiung, A, Tibet ; in Aling Kangri Mi ns. ; 

. gold-mining centre. ( 

fhoroar, t., Portugal; paper, cheese; route 
centre ; p. 11,333. , 1 

Thomaswille, c„ Georgia, U.S.A. ; cotton region; 
p. (195(-i : 1,424. 

Thompson, R., B.C., Canada; rises in Monashee 
. Mtns. flows S.W. into B . Frazer 140 m. upstream 
from Vancouver; valley forms iropt. route was 
used by trunk rlys. from Vancouver E. towards ;. 
Yullowhead Pass (Canadian National Kly.) 
.': ; and-: Kicking Horse Pass (Canadian Pacific 
lily.); length approx. 280 in. 

Thonon-ies-Bains, t., Haute Savoie, Prance; 

esort on L. Geneva ; p. (1040) 13,181. 

(Thorn, see Toran, .... 

Thomaby-on-Tees, mm. bar., N.R, Yorks : 
opposite Stockton-on-Tees ; heavy i udustrles , ( 
pottery; p. (1951) 123,413. 

Thornbury , mkt. t„ rural dist. , Gloucester, Eng. ; ' 
10 m. N. of Bristol; p. (rural dist. 1951) 
35,848. ' 

Thornton Cloveleys, t., urb. dist.. Lancs, Elis’. ; 

.4 in, N.B. of Blackpool ; p. (1051) 15,437. 
Thousand Isles, I... at outfall of L. Ontario: the 
islets really number 1,500 to 1,800, and are 
partly situated in New York State and. partly 
in Canada. v 

(Thrace, ancient name of terr. in S.E. Europe, part 
of which has been added to Greece ; successively 
under Macedonian, Homan, Byzantine, and . 
Turkish rule, before passing to Greece ; . to- 
bacco; a. 3,315 sti.-m.; p. 354,810 , 

Three Points, c„ Gold Coast Colony, Brit, W. 
Africa; W. extremity of Bight, of Benin; 
marked change in annual rainfall and vegeta- 
tion between cst. to 33, and W. 

Three Rivers (Trois Rivieres), c„ pi,, Quebec, 
Canada; at confluence of St. Maurice and St. 
Lawrence Its, ; wood-pulp mnf. ; exports 
grain, cattle; p. (1047) 47,000. 

Thun, A., Berne prov., Switzerland occupies 
valley of It. .Aar where it leaves Alpine region ; 
separated from L. BHenz by deltaic neck of 
land on which is situated Interlaken ; a. 38 act. 
m. 

Thun, t„ tourist centre, Berne. Switzerland; .on 
N.W, end of L. Thun, 16 m. S.E. of Berne ; p, 
(1941) 20,239. 

■Thur, II., Switzerland; flows to E. Rhine, nr, 
■Schaffhausen; length 70 m. 

Thurgau, co»., Switzerland ; bounded by Ls, Con- 
stance and. Baden; dairying, fruit, textiles; 
cap. Prauenfeld ; a. 388 sq.m. ; p .148,200, 
Thuringia, si. or ImvcI, Germany; situated be- 
. tween Franconia, the Harz Mtns., and the 
Bs. Saale and Werra and comprising in great 
part the mountainous Thiiringer Wald dist. ; 
oats, potatoes, potash; a. 6,022 sq, m. ; p. 

. mm\ 2,937,497. 

Thurmgian. Forest, or Thflringer Wald, wild, 
wooded MS' -range. Central Germany; 95 m, 
long ; famous for romantic scenery and legends, 
Thurles, mkt. t„ Tipperary (N. Riding), Ireland; 

on Hi Suir; .horse fair; p .6,01.3. ■; 

Thursday, L, Torres Strait, Queensland ; pearl 
fishery centre ; p .1,500, 

Thurso, burah, Caithness, Soot.; on Thurso Bay; 
most N, t. on Scottish ' mainland ; ancient 
stronghold of the Northmen- ■; p. (1951) 3,203. ■ 
Tiaret, t., W. Algeria, N. .Africa;. '.in strategic 
pass; wailed; agr. mkt,; (cereals, wool, cattle ; 
p. .22,344. ' . 

Tiber, R„ Italy; .flows from s r nines to Mi 
Mediterranean, passing, through Home ; -length 

220 ni. 

Tiberias, U, Israel; on Sea of- Galilee; gypsum 
quarried nearby; iniand port; p. (1046) 11,810. 
Tebesti, mins., on bdy.- between Libya, and. Fr. 
W. and Equatorial' Africa,.; barren In spite of 
slight rainfall ; mainly above . 6,000 ft., maxi- 
mum. alt. 1-1,165 ft,-,': :• -' '■ ■ 

Tibet, lofty .plateau. Central Asia; ' called the 
“ Roof -of. the World,” Its lowest plains being 
12,000 ft. above sea level ; semi-desert.; Ohirase 
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- suzerainty restored, 1951 : exports wool, musk, 
gold, skins, and drugs; cap. Lhasa; a, 70,008 
sq, m. ; p. about 4 , 000 , 000 , 

Ticino or Tessin* can., Switzerland ; forests, vine- 
yards, olives, and agr.; contains parts', -Of L, 
Maggiore and L. Lugano ; cap. Bellinzona ; 
largest Li Lugano ; a. 1,086 sq.m,; p. 172,100. 
Ticino, R„ Switzerland and Italy; trib. of Pb; 
forms S. approach to St, Gotthard Lass ; length 
150m. -vx - 

Tiekhill, <arh. disL. W.ll. Torks,- :3Sng. ; ,cas. ; p. 
(1951) 2,550. 

Tidore I., Moluccas, Indonesia; coffee, tobacco, 
fruit: a. 30 sip m.; p. 19,186, 

Tienen (Tirlemont), Brabant, Belgium; machin- 
ery, woollens, leather; captured by -Marl- 
borough, 1705; p. (1947) 22348. 

Tien Shan or Celestial Mens., lofty chain, N. frontier 
Chinese Turkestan ; highest peak 2-1,000 ft. 
Tientsin, former treaty port, irmnirtpalil# prate.. 
Hopei, China; 70 in. S.H. Peiping ; cottons, 
silks; exports wool, skins, soya-beans; p, 
(1930) 1,202,025. 

Tierra del Puego, archipelago, extreme S. America, 
separated from Patagonia by Strait of Magellan, 
divided politically between Chile and Argen- 
tina ; a. (Argentine part) 8,844 sq. m.; p. 
4,021. ; ,"-i h oim-fmm-.- 

Tiffin, c„ Ohio, U.S.A. ; milling, brewing, found- 
ries; p. (1950) IS, 952, 

TiSis, see Tbilisi. 

Tigre, si., Ethiopia, formerly an independent 
kingdom ; cap. Adua. 

Tigre, R.. S. America ; rises in Ecuador and flows 
mainly through Peru to the E. Maraflon 
(Amazon) ; length 400 m. 

Tigris, R,» Turkey ; rising in mtns. of Armenia and 
Turkestan, flowing 8.E. to join the Euphrates 
' 40 m. N.W, of Basra ; length 1,100 m. 

Tihwa (Urumchi),. f„ Sinkiaug, China; p. (estd. 

1945) so, mo. 

Tijueo, see Diamantina. 

Tikhvin, ■ f., ILS.S.B. ; on B. Syas ; aluniinium 
ores; p, 25,000. 

Tilhurg, t„ N. Brabant, (Netherlands; nr. Breda; 

flourishing woollens, hints., tobacco, leather; 
. ' p. (1948) 15,772. 

Tilbury, t„ Essex, Eng. ; on N. bank of R 4 Thames, 
20 in, E. of London ; extensive docks. 

Till, Ii„ N. Northumberland. Bng, ; trib. of (R. 
Tweed; length 32 m. 

Tillicoultry, burgh, Clackmannan, Scot. ; . on 
Devon K, ; woo! factories: p. (1951) 3,818. 
Titoanstone, mining vil, Kent. Eng. ; on N. 
flank of N. Downs, 4 m. S.W, of Deal; on 
Kent coalfield, coal despatched by overhead 
cable to Dover. 

Tilsit (Sovetsk), f., U.S.S.R.; on R, Nieraen, nr. 
Klaipeda; ironwlcs. and machinery raftg.. 

, chemicals, and distilling ; p. U 839) 57,280. 
Timaru, t„ S.I., New Zealand : wool, milling, 
skins;, p, (1948! 18,305. 

Timbuktu, Er. Sudan, Africa ; ' 8 m. N. of the N. 

bend of R. Niger, cm border of the Sahara 
■ desert; agr. tr. centre; p. (1046) 8,900; flour- 
ished as comm, mart and Moslem centre, 14- 
16th: cent. . 

Timisoara, {.. W. (Romania; impt. commercial 
and indnstl. centre, tobacco, petroleum, paper ; 
fortress, eas., oath. ; p. (1045) 107,318, 
Timmins, <„ Ontario, Canada; gold; p. (1941) 
28,790, 

Timor, Portuguese, possession, B. Indies; consists 
of B. part of T.I. in Malay Archipelago, to- 
: gather with Ambeno, Pulo Cambio#; and Puto 
Jako ; eh. products coffee, sandalwood, copra, 
wax; cap. and ch. spt, Dilly; total a. 7,330 
sq.m.; p. (1930) 463,990. - . 

Timor Archipelago, group of Is., Indonesia; of 
which the largest is Timor ; total a.- 24,460 sq. 
in.; fishing, exports copra ; p, 1,057,370. 

Timor Sea, that part of the J ndian Ocean N.W. of 
. W. Australia, and S, of Timor I. 

Thnsah, L., Egypt, N.B. .Africa; sm. L. midway 
along Suez Canal; used for recreational 
purposes by Brit, garrison in Cana! zone. 
Tfcmevelh, t„ Madras, India ; rice, coffee, cotton, 
tobacco ; p. (1941) 80,678. 

Tinogasta, t„ Catamarca prov„ Argentina; in E. 
foot-hills of Andes 120 m. (N.W. of Oatamarca ; 
impt. copper-mines. 

Txntageh oil.. Cornwall, Eng. ; with ruined eas. ; 
reputed birthplace of King Arthur ; tourists. 


Tinto,; R„ Huelva, Spain : flows W. to the Athin- 
tic: length 65 m. 

Tinto Hills, Lanark, Scot. ; highest peak 2,300 ft, 
Tipperary, inland to., Munster, Ireland, a. 1,659 
sa. m. ; divided into, Tipperary Go. (N. Riding), 
p. (1946) 58,099 ; and Tipperary: Oo. (S. Riding),; 
p. (1046) 77,882. 

Tipperary, t„ Tipperary, Ireland : 29 m. S.E. 

Limerick ; mftg., butter, lace; p. (1946) 5,266, 
Tipton, L, ymn. bar.; Staffs, Eng. ; 2 m, W. of VI, 
Bromwich; coal, cement, engineering; p. 
(1951) 311,382, • • 

Tina's t., < 1 At’ an • < h c -! ; p l )C0 
Tiraspol, t,, Moldavia, U.S.S.R. ; on E. Dniester ; 
heat- and power-stu. recently constructed; 
milling, tobacco ; p, 10,000. 

Tireonnail, see Donegal. 

Tire, t„ Aydin, Turkey ; raisins, tobacco, cotton ; 
p, 22,032. ' ■ 

Tires, I„ Inner Hebrides. Scot. ; off est. of Mull ; 

many small fresh-water lochs and Scandinavian; 

. forts. .' v ■ 

Tirlemont, see Tienen. 

Tirol, see Tyrol. •■■':■■■( 

Tisa (Tisza), It., 77.S.S.B., Hungary Jugoslavia; 

, rises ; in. (E. Carpathians, flows N.W, to Cop, 

. thence S. across flat, agricultural plain of Gr, v 
Alfohl into R. Danube 45 m. below Novi Sad; 
approx, length 700 m. ; 

Titicaca, L,, Bolivia, Pera.S, America ; between 
two ranges of the Andes, on borders of Bolivia 
and Peru ; 12,645 ft. above the sea ; a. 3,200 
sq.m. ; average width 27 m. length 101 ns.; 
almost, cut in two by peninsula of Copacabana; 
nearly 700 ft. deep on 15, side, shallow W, arid 8. ; 

•' contains numerous Is., largest Titicaca • It is 
drained on the S; side by the R. Desaguadero; 
Titograd (Podgorica), f.; Jugoslavia ; nr, Albanian 
frontier; p. (1947) 12,008. 

Tinmen, t„ Siberia, LT.S.B.E. ; N.W. of Tobolsk; 
leather, carpets. 

Tiverton, mkt. i„ mm, bar,, Devon, Eng. ; 14 nr. 

•N. Exeter ; • lace mftg. ; p. fl95H 10,869, 

Tivoli, . , R< me, 1 alj ' sulpl ur ba he 
Tiztuzu. t„ Algeria, N. Africa-; admin, centre; 

livestock, honey, oil, corn ; p. 40,528, 

Tlaxcaia, st„ - Mexico-; adjoining Puebla ; a. 

1,555 sq. m. ; cap. Tlaxcala ; p. (1940) 224,0(13, 
Tlemcen, t„ Algeria, N. Africa; exports textiles, 
carpets, ostrich feathers, olive oil, grain, and 
onyx; p. 68,700, 

Tobago, 1„ Brit., W. Indies ; has belonged to 
Britain since; 1762, administered by Trinidad ; 
its name is supposed to be derived from the 
' f td 1 it t 1 ■ j ; 1 ‘ 1 v ith > 

dieted to tobacco ; exports sugar, rum, rubber, . 
cotton, tobacco, coffee, etc.; cap. ric.irlxirough 
on S : . side; a. lit! sq. m. ; p. (1948) 27,161, 
nearly all Negroes. 

Tobarra, t„ Spain ; industl. ; p. 13,110, 

Tobata, industl, c„ svt„ N. Kyushu, Japan ; on S. 
Shore of Shimouoseld Strait- at entrance to 
Tokai Bay ; iron and steel industry, engineer- 
ing, 1 sugar-reftning. glass . bricks ; lge. modern 
coal docks; p. ri 84,260 . 

Tobermory, burgh, Argyll. Scot. ; on I. of Mull at, 
N. entrance to Sound of Mull ; p. (1951) 
692. ' ' 

Tobol, R„ W. Siberia, U.S.S.R.; Mb. of It. 
Irtysh; length 500 ni. 

Tobolsk, t„ W. Siberia, II.S.S.R. ; on It. Irtysh; 

fishery industries and tr. ; p. 23,500. 

Tobruk, dpt. , Libj-a, N. Africa ; on est. 220 m. B, 

'• OfBenghasi; p ,5,000, . 

Tocantins, It., provs. Pari and Goiaz, Brazil; 
flow's N. through the Para estuary to the 
Atlantic; navigation interrupted by rapids 
209 m, above Para ; length 1,700 in. 1 

Toce, R„ N. Italy; vises in Lepontine Alps, flows 
8; and S.E. into L. Maggiore ; valley used by 
( trunk rly. from Milan to Berne as S, approach 
to Simplon Tunnel ; length, 54 in. 

Tocopilla, spt., Chile; exports nitrate, copper 
ore, sulphates iodine; p ( 949 'r‘ , S nJ , 
Toilmorden, mil. t„ mun. bar., W.R. yorks, Eng. ; 
i' source of R Cakler, 6 m N.B of Rochdale; 
cottons, machinery, iron; p. (1951) 19,072, ... 
Togoland, W. Africa': former German col., ad- 
ministered by (Britain and France as trust tew,; 
tlyewouK rubber, coffee, cocoa, fruits, weav- 
ing, pot-iery, straw plaiting; fa, '- 33,700 sq, m.; 
P. 0948) (British part) 378,866. {French part)- 
565,780, - ' - • . ‘ 
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Tokafc, /., Turkey; on Tokat I., N. of Siv&s; 
copper and yellow leather uiftg. ; Armenian 
ma icre 18 • p SO (J3. 

Tokay, (Tokai), Hungary; vineyard dist., 
Tokay liqueur wines are well known; p. 5,069. 

Tokelau or Union Isles, group of 3 Is,, Brit, col., 
Pae, Oe, ; 300 at. if. of W. Samoa administered 
by New Zealand; a. 4 su, in.; p. (1647) 

l, 416. 

Tokushima, B. cst. Shikoku, Japan; cottons; 
p. (1947) SS.520. 

Tokyo, spf., cap., Japan; on Tokyo Bay, 8.E. 
ost, of Honshu ; univ,,imperialp;tlaee ; gr. com- 
mercial centre; silks, machinery, lacquer, 
pottery ; p. (1947) 8,4-12,106. 

Toledo, vrov,, Spain ; mountainous; agr., vine- 
yards stat.k-raiwn:-s . a. 92-.i sq m . ji '.1349! 
638.278. 

Toledo, ancient c„ cap.. Toledo, Spain; on It. 
Tagus ; with oath., and many specimens of 
. Gothic, Moorish, ancl Castilllan architecture in 
its picturesque narrow streets ; famous Alcazar 
xrniace citadel; sword-making still flourishes; 
p. (1919) 42,598, 

Toledo, c., Ohio, U.S.A,; on Maumee B. ; gr. rly, 
eeutre covering 28 i su. in.: grain, flour, 
lumber; engineering, motor cars ; ; p. (1950) 
303,616. 

Toiima, mlmfW. &n&QS, Colombia, S. America ; 
alt. 18,143 ft., 

Toiima, tfffl?., Colombia, S. America ; a. 8,874 sq. 

m. ; cap. Xbague; p. (1047) 691,360. 

Toluca, (., Mexico ; brewing,: flour, cottons; it. 
(1910) 97,962. 

-Tom; R., Siberia, U.S.S.lt. ; trib. of B. Obi; 
length 400 m. 

Tombigbee, R„ Mississippi, U.S.A.-; flows -8. to 
form the Mobile ; length 500 m. 

Tommot, (., Yakutsk, U.S.S.B, ; on It. Aldan ; 
gold; ji. 10 , 000 . 

Tomsk, region , ' Siberia,:, IBS.S.B. ; / adjoining 
Chinese ftontui . ;>:a , dairying, -stock-raising, 
fisheries, mining, mftg. 

Tomsk, a., Siberia, U.S.S.E. ; on It. Tom, and 
branch of Trans-Siberian rly.; univ., cath. ; 
many thriving industries; P. (1939) 141,215. 

Tontda, (., nr. G. of Tehuantepec, Chiapas, 
Mexico ; p. 6,379. 

Tmmwandtt, f.. Xt, U.S.A. ; on Niagara- JR. ; 
mm's.; p. U950) 14,617. 

Tonbridge, J.., urb. dist.. Kent, Eng,; ; on El 
Medway, 13 m. : S.W, of Maidstone malting, 
brewing, rly. wks. ; p. H951) 19,23:1. 

TSnder, t., Denmark; old houses; cattle-breed- 
ing ; p .6.778. 

Tonga Is., see Friendly Is. 

Tongariro, volmnic peak. N.I., New Zealand : in 
centre of volcanic district ; alt. 0,458 ft. 

Tongeren (Tempos), epnawal c., Belgium; 
mineral springs ; p. 18,484. 

Tong-king, Vier. Nam, Indo-Ghina ; rice, ; sugar- 
cane, tobacco, coffee, cotton, silk, coal, tin, 
limestone ; a. 40,530 so. m. ; eh. t; Hanoi ; 
eh. port Haiphong ; p. (1912) 9,030,000, 

Tonk, t., Bajastban, India; mica; p. (1911) 
38,650. ' 

Tonte Sap, £■,, Cambodia. Indo-China. 

TSnsberg, fortfd.-t.. Norway ; on. Bay nr. entrance 
to Oslo fiord; headquarters of sealing- and 
whaling-fleet, oil mills ; p. (1940) 11.388. 

Toowoomba, «., Queensland, Australia; wheat, 
pastoral and dairying {list., flour-milling, tan- 
ning, brewing, wine ; p. (3947) 33.328. 

Topaka, t., cap.. Kiansas, U.S.A.; on Kansas R. : 
.flour-milling, engineering, machinery, large 
tr. ; P. (1950 78,781. 

Toreello, -X„ with ancient Byzantine cath., on 
lagoon nr. Venice, Italy. 

Torgau, c., Germany; on K. Elbe; glass, ceramic 
ware, mineral oil, agr, implements, paper; p. 

12,647. - 

Torhousfc, t., W. Flanders, Belgium; textiles; p. 
12,223. 

Tormes, R.. Spain; tribe Of .Doaro tDnero); 
length 160 in, - ■ 

Toronto, c,, cap., Ontario, Canada; on Bay of 
Toronto, I,, Ontario ; spacious , harbour ; 
univ.; extensive tr. and mufs. ; foundries, 
distilleries, exports grain, timber, cuttle, etc, ; 
fine parliament bldgs., parks, etc,: p. .(19411 
(. , 157, 

Toromoy, gorge. Cuzco dep.. Pent ; located on N. I 
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Toipoint, urb. dist.. Cornwall,: Eng.; on Ply- 
mouth Sound opposite Plymouth; p. (1961) 

.i.'-J'.'. ■ 

Torquay, (., mm, hoc,, S. Devon, Eng • on N 
side of Tor Bay; seaside resort with albyear 
season ; p. tlflul) 53,216. 

Torre Annunzjata, t„ wU . Italy ; on Bay of 
Naples ; anus factory, macaroni uiftg., seri- 
culture p. 65,715. 

Torre del Greco, spt., Italy ; on Buy of Naples ; 
at foot of Mt. Vesuvius; seaside resort ;: Java 
quarries, shipbldK. 

Torredonjimeno, <„ Jaen, Spain; wine, wheat, 
fruit; p. 16,069. 

Torrens, L„ S. Australia; 130 m. long, 20 in. 

wide ; varies from brackish lake to salt marsh', 
Torraon, i„ Mexico ; p. (1940) 87.765. 

Torres yedras, k, Portugal ; sulphur baths ; 
V, 11,898. 

Torres Strait, between C. York, Queensland, 
Australia, and New Guinea; 00 m. wide, 
dangerous navigation. 

Torrevieja, sot., Alicante, Spain; salt-beds, 
fisheries, etc;. ; p. 9,418. 

Torridcre, R., Devon, Eng.; tri!). of It. Taw; 
length 37 m. - , f . ■* , , , ■■■ ■ 

Torriugton, (.., Conn.. U.S.A. ; metal-plate work. 

woollens; p. (1950) 27.820. 

Torrington, t„ rural dial., Devon Eng. ; on B. 
Torridge, 4 m. S.E. of Bidet'ord ; gloves, 
tanning; p. (rural diet. 1951) 7.387. 

Torrox, apt., S. Spain; on Mediterranean Sea: 
P ,7,834. 

Tortona, i„ N. Italy; the Itoman Dertona; 

: cath. ; p. 81,813, 

Tortosa > fortfd. i„, Spain; on R. Ebro; wine, oil, 

. fruit, paper, leather ; p .38,835. 

Tortuga, 1 ., ..Caribbean Sea; located off NAV. ' 
cst, of Hispaniola; provides shelf, nr from N.E. 
Trade Winds for Port de Paix; length 25 m.. 
width 10 in. : 

Torun (Thorn), f., S. Pomeianla, Poland; ou K. 

Vistula; univ. ; grain, timber; p. 68,085, 
Tosya, i., Turkey; grapes, rice, cotton, wool, 
moliair, weaving ; p. 10,740. 

Totana, (., Murcia, Spain ; . wheat, olives, oranges ; 
P. 15.264. 

Tobies, t„ mm. hor„ Devon, Eng. ; on B,. Dart, 
0 m. N.VV. of Dartmouth; elder; p. (1951) 
5,534. 

Totonicapan, t., Guatemala, Central America; 
hot springs, wardens ; pottery, furniture, 
textiles; p. 6,932. 

Tottenham, min. lor., Middx., Bug. ; N. of Don-, 

: don; indust!, and resldtl. ; p, (1953J 128,921. 
Tottington, urb. dist., Danes., Eng. ; p. (1951) 
5,824. 

Touggourt or Tuggurt, t„ S. Algeria; on edge of 
Sahara, Desert; riy. terminus ; dates ; p. 
243.363, . 

Toni, t„ Meurthe-et-Moselle, Prance; on B. 
Moselle ; wines, brandy, earthenware, lace ; 
P. (1946) 13,267. 

Toulon, c„ spt., naval stn,. Var, France; on 
Mediterranean, cst,; aasenal, flue blctes., 
shipbldg., lace-making, vines, olive oil, fisheries ; 

. P. (1940) 125,743. 

Toulouse, (., Haute-Garonue, S. France; on H. 

. .Garonne ; imposing bldgs., cath. ; tobacco, 
gunpowder, cannon foundries, paper, leather, 
stained glass; p. (1946) 264,411. .- f 

Touraine, former prmu, France; now divided 
into Didre-et-Doire and part of Vienne deiw. 
Toureoing, (., Nord, France; 10 m. N.E. of 
Lille; textiles, carpets; cement:;, p. (1948) 

. 76,080. 

Totirnai, (., Hainaut, Belgium; on Bv .Scheldt ; 

nr. ■ Slone; famous cath. ; textiles, carpet 
'- mftg. ; ' p. -(1947) 33,221. 

Tours, t., Touraine, France; on 11. Loire; cath. ; 
ii t-e i h hei til >. G94( 
80,044. -: 

Towcester, rural dirt,. Northanfe, Ene. : ; 

S in. S.W. of Northampton ; boot-making ; 
,p. (rural dist 1951) 14,540, 

Tow Law, urb. disk, Durham, Eng.; in Wear 
Dale, 10 in. N.W. of -Bishop Auckland;- n. 
(1951) 3,186. 

Townsville, a , Queensland Australia; on B 
cst. .400 m . N. of Itockhampton ; sooond port of 
. : st, ,- exports prods, of rich dairying, pastoral, 
and mining ter.-, ; soap, -'beer; p. ' (19471 
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Towy, I?., :S, Wales ; flows SAV. to Carmarthen 
Bay ; length 1 Go m. w rNwyNNi NuN cw • ■ i wr . 

Xowyn, mkt. t„ urb. dist., Merioneth, Wales; 
on cat. of Cardigan Bay, 3 in, N.W, of Aber- 
dovay; lead; p. (1051 ) 4,491. 

Toyama, c,, Honshu, Japan; located centrally 
on Jitehu plain to 13. of Koto Peninsula ; 
administrative and comm, centre of region; 
aluminium smelting; p. (1947) 127,859. :< 
Trabzon, apt., Turkey ; on Black Sea cat. ; 

■ caravan centre; exports tobacco, carpets, 
hides ; reputed to bo the ancient Trapezius ; 
P. (1945) 29,551. dm yt.-::..: - 

Trafalgar, S.W. eat,, Cadiz, Spain; Nelson’s 
famous victory, 1805. 

Trail, #., B.C., Canada ; large metallurgical smelter ; 
p. (1948) 10,000. 

Tralee, csf, t„ Kerry, Ireland ; on R. Lee; exports 
grain, butter ; p. (1048) 0,982. 

Tranent, bUroK E.’ Lothian, Scot.; 10 m. E. of 
Edinburgh ; coal ; p. (1051) 5,(139. 

Tranl, spt.., Aiiulia, Italy; on the Adriatic; 12th- 
century oath. ; p. 30,551. 

Transbaikal, dial., Siberia. U.S.S.B. ; E. of L. 

••'Baikal; .mineral wealth; ch. t., Chita. 
Transcaucasia, name given to region of U.S.S.K. 
which comprises the constituent reps, of Georgia;, 
Armenia, and Azerbaijan ; Ch. t., Tbilisi. 
Transkei, clist., C. of Good Hope, S. Africa; 

: cereals, fruits, cattle, sheep. 

Transvaal, pros.. Union of 8. Africa ; hot summers, 
temperate winters ; grassland, agr.. maize, 
tobacco, sheep, wool, cattle, gold, diamonds ; 
coal, copper, tea. engineering, brewing, pottery; 
a. 110,450 sq. ni. ; cap. Pretoria; p. (1951) 
■1,802,405 (inc. 1,205,453 whites), 

Transylvania, former yrov ., Hungary, now in 
Romania : cereals, tobacco, .sheen, cattle, 
horses ; surrounded and traversed, by the 
Carpathians. 

Transylvanian Alps, range of high mins., Eomania. 
Trapani, foitfd. spt. 1 , W, Sicily, Italy : salt, wine, 
. olive oil, fish, alabaster, coral, mother-of-pearl ; 
exports; p .68,958. 

Trasimeno, L„ Umbria, central Italy; occupies 
ige; extinct volcanic crater; drained 8, to 11. 
Tiber; a. approx. 60 sq, in. 

: TfdS-os-Montes o Alto-Douro, vtov., N. Portugal ; 
«h. t, Tuap a, 47,340 sq. m. ; p. (1940) 
592,079. 

Traun, ft., Austria; trib, of R. Danube ; enters L. 

known as Traun See ; length 100 m. 
Travaucore-Cochin, s f„ S. India ; formerly Madras 
Sts. ; rice, coconuts, . pepper, tapioca, ■ hard- 
: wooaS; uuiv. ; a. 9,155 sq, m. ; p. (1951) 
9,265,157. 

Traverse City, C, Mich., U.S. A, ; timber industries, 
tr. t p. (1950) 16,974. 

Trawden, wb. dist., Lancs, Eng. ; p. (1851) 2, 111. 
Trebizond, are Trabzon, 

Tredegar, minim L, urb. dist., Monmouth, Eng. ; 
in narrow valley 3 m. W. of Ebbw Vale:, p, 
(1851) 20,375. 

Tregaron, f„ rural dist,, Cardigan, Wales : in 
upper Teifl valley, 10 m, N.B. of Lampeter; 
p. (rural dist. .1951) 5,447. 

Treinta y Tres, dep., Umguay ; a.: 3,582 sq. m. : 

cap. Trienta y Tres; p. (1942) (58,850. 

Trelew, t„ Patagonia, Argentina ; ch, commercial 
t. : sheep ; p. 7,000. : , 

Trelleborsr, i., S., Sweden; p, 15,311. 

Tremadoc Bay, N. Wales ; N. part of Cardigan 
Bay between Lleyn peninsula and. cat, of 
Merioneth. 

Trenggann, st., Malaya ; mining lx>th tin and iron ; 
rice, rubber, coconuts : cap. Kuala Trenggann ; 
a. 5,050 sq. m. ; p. (1941) 211,041, 

Trent, JB„ Eng. ; rises in N, Staffs, and flows to 
Join the Ouse in forming the estuary of the 
Humber; length 170 m. 

Trentino-Alto Adige, region, N. Italy; a. 5,252 
sq. m . : j). (1948) 692,000. 

Trento, on E. Adige ; N. Italy ; p. 62,011. 
Trenton, c., cap., N.J., U.8.A. ; on Delaware E.,; 
ironwks,, pottery, rubber, and other mnfs, ; 
p. (1950) 128,009. 

Txdporfc, Le, apt,, Seine-Tnf., France; resort, 
fishing; p. (1940) 5,719. 

Tres Arroyos, E. Argentina ; agr. and livestock 
centre; p, 32,173, 

TxOves, see Trier, 

Treviglio, (., Lombardy, Italy ; E. of Milan ; silk 
jnft«. ; p. 19,915. 


Treviso, f„ Lombardy, Italy; hath,; majolica 
ware, silks, woollens ; p. 63,067, 

Trichinopoly, f., Madras, India ; oh E. Oauvery : ! 
cigars from, the Dindigul tobacco fleld, goidi 
smiths’ work, pith modelling;) p, (1941) 

; 159,566. 

! Trier, aniient c,, Khiheland-Palatinate, Germany ; 
on II. Moselle; cath.; many Koman antiqui- 
ties; iron founding, dyeing, cottons, woollens, 
stained gins i 58,000. 

Trieste Free Territory, apt. and SUL, on the Adri- 
i atie ; constituted by Peace Treaty with Italy, ) 
1947, as compromise between cumbering Jugo- 
Blav and Italian claims ; cath. cas. ; Roman 
antiquities; shipbldg. ; p. (t. , 1948) 275,158. 
Trikkala, prefecture, Thessaly. Greece ; cap. 

Trikkala; p. (1940) 256,160, 

Trikkala (the ancient Trikal), t., Thessaly, Greece ; 
i nr. Larissa ; many mosques ; grain tr.; p. 
(1940! 22,991. 

Trim, t, urb. dist,., en. t„ Meath, Ireland; on 
E. Boyne; p. (1940) 1,378. 

Trlneomalee, t„ naval stn., N.E. cat., Ceylon; , 
gd. harbour; tobacco, rice, palms ; p. 32.507. 
Triilg, mkt t., urb. dint.. Herts, Eng.; in gap 
through Ohiltera Hills, 9 m. N.W. of Hemel 
Hemstead; dairy farming ; in (1951) 5,018. ; 

Trinidad, c., Colorado, U.S.A,; on Purgatory E. ; A 
rly. wks„ coal ! p. (1950) 12,201. 

! Trinidad, I. Crown col., Brit. W. Indies: oil, 
asphalt, sugar, rum, coconut oil ; cap. Port of 
Spain; a. 1,884 sq. in. ; p .603,714. 

Trinidad, cap., Beni, Bolivia; p. 9,531. 

Trinidad, t.. Cuba, W.. Indies; exports honey; 
p. 15.453. 

.Trinity, R., Texas, U.S.A. ; flows S.E. to Galves- 
ton Bay; length 500 m, 

Tripoli, 8pt., Lebanon; S.W. Asia: terminus of 
oil .pipe-line from Iraq; p. (1947) 71,501. 

I Tripoli, ptoa’A Libya, N, Africa ; extends W. to 
I Tunisia, E. to Cyrenaica, S. into Sahara .(Desert ; 
j largely composed of desert, scat erf 1 oases; 
cap. Tripoli. 

Tripoli,: t., cap., Tripoli prov*. Libya, N. Africa ; 
also joint cap, (with Bcnghasi) of Libya, 
expanded greatly under Italian ti.lonial 
administration: exports wool, hides; P. 
(1938) 108.240. 

Tripolis, cap., Arcadia, Petoponnese, Greece ; 

tapestries, leather ; p. (1940! 14,899. 

Tripura, dist., India; hilly; rice, jute, cotton, 
sugar, cane ; a. 4,118 sq. m. ; p, 532,000. 

Tristan da Cunha, sm. group, of British Is.. S. 

At!. Oc. ; ch. I. Tristan, consists of .extinct 
volcano; has recently become an Impt. meteoro- 
l logical and radio stn. : p. 11044) 222. 

Trivandrum, f., S. India; cap. st. Trarancore; 

woodcarving; p. (1941) 228,365. 

! Tmava, f., Czechoslovakia ;■ on R. Vah; cloth; 
sugar; P. 24.226. 

Trnovo (Tiruovoi, Bulgaria ; copper work ; p. 
16.182. 

Troitsk, t.. Si Urals, U.S.S.E. ; leather, knitwear ; 
p .40,500. • 

TrollMtten, t.., Sweden ; famous waterfalls, with : ■■■'.; 

generating-station ; p. (1648) 22,592. 

Troms, (list., Norway; a. 10,008 sq, m.: p. 

(1946) 113.229. v 

Troms®, apt., Troms, Noway; on sm. T. of 
TromsO, in • Tromsfl Sound ; seal and walrus 
fishing; p. (1940) 1 1,785. 

Tronador, volcano, Andes. 8. America: on 
Arfreutine-Chilean boundary ; ait i ft. 
Trdndelag, N.; dkt., Norway a. 8,859 sq. m. ; 

p, (1941 ) 0 1,6 6. 

l’rondelag, S., dist., Norway; a. .7,241 sq. m. ; 
p. (1940) 192,151. 

Trondheim, apt., Norway; on W, cat- 'On B. side 
of Trondheim Fjord; shipbldg., exports 
timber and wood-pulp, butter, fish, copper; 
contains ancient cath., burial place of cariy 
Norwegian kings, and place of coronation of 
recent sovereigns ; P. (1940) 56,444. 

Troon, burgh, Ayr., Scot. ; on Firth of Clyde, 

8 m. N. of Ayr: gd. harbour, and graving 
docks ; p. (195 ) 0 >61. 

Troppau, f . , Oz eehoslo vakla ; see Opava. 

Trossachs, min. defile, Perth, Scot. ; tourist resort. • 
Trouvilie, apt,, Calvados, France; resort, boat- 
lildg.. Ashing: p. (1946) 6.514. 

Trowbridge, t . " i r 1 -- • > , 

S.E. of Bradforil-on- Avon : doth wits., milk 


processing, brewing ; p. (1851) 13J 




Troy, c., N.Y., U.S.A. ; at confluence of Tfs. 
Hudson arid Mohawk ; great shirt, -mftg. centre ; 
p. (I960) 72,311. 

Troyes, a., Aube, Franco ; on R. Seine; former 
cap. Champagne ; magnificent oath., hosiery, 
iron, looms, mnfs. ; p. (1946) 58,805. 

Trujillo;- spt., Honduras,: Central America; on 
Atlantic est. ; p. (1945) 7,347. 

Trujillo, eh.t, I, a Libertad, Peru;; sugar, copper; 
p. (1947) 45.899. 

Trujillo, old t., Spain; N.E. of Bailajoz; wheat, 
wine, fruit ; birthplace of Pizarro; i-p. 13,753, 

Trujillo, st:, Venezuela, S. America; , cocoa, i 
coffee ; cap. T. ; P. (1947) 264,270. ■ i 

Truk Is., Caroline Is., Pac. Oc. ; coral, copra, 
dried fish; a. 50 sq.m.; p. 17,133. 

Truro, &, mun.bor., Cornwall, Eng. ;. at confluence i 
of Its, Kemvyn and Allen ; cath. ; tin smelting, j 
jam wks. ; p. (1951) 12, 851. ; 

Truro, t.. Nova Scotia, Canada; on Salmon It., 
nr, head of Cobequid Bay ; hosiery; p. 10,272. 

Trutnov, (., Czechoslovakia; at foot of Riesenge- 
birge; coal, linen; v. 18,320. 

Tsangpo, H„ Tibet ; one of the hondstreams of the 
It. Brahmaputra ; length S50 m. 

Tsebenstokov, sec Czestochowa. 

Tsinan, a.. Shantung, China ; on the right hank of 
the IIwaug Ho, 100 m. from the G. of Chihli ; 
mnfs. glass, textiles, precious stones ; p. 
(estd. 1940) 391. -J30. 

Tsining, e.. Shantung, China; p. (estd. 1930) 
130,000. 

Tsingtao, c„ Shantung, China ; salt, silk ; former 
treaty port ; p. (estd. 1946) 739,037. 

Tsitsihar (Lunkiang), i., Manchuria, N. China; 
on the \ l uiivostok portion of the Trans- 
Siberian rly. ; p. (estd, 1947) 174,679. 

Tsugaru Strait, Japan; separates Is. Hokkaido 
and Honshu ; links Sea of Japan with .Vac. 
Oc. ; length 45 m.. width 15-30 m. 

Tsumeb, t., S.W. Africa; rly. term.; copper- 
mines, cattle ; p. (white) 580. 

Tsuruga, spi., Japan; on \V. est. Honshu; 
rayon textiles, cotton ; p. (19 17) 24,220. 

Tnam, mkt. t., rural, dint,, Galway, Ireland ; 
Roman Catholic aud Protestant caths. ; p. 
(1940) (of dist.) 29,216, (Oft.) 3,373. 

Tuamotu, coral urchipelupo, S. Vac. Oc. ; belonging 
to France; a. of group 330 sq. in. ; gd. harbour 
at Fakarava ; pearl fisheries ; p. 3,127. 

Tuapse, spt . , R.S.F.S.R., U.S.S.R. ; at foot of 
Caucasus Mtns. on N, est. of Black Sea ; at tv. 
end of oil pipe-line from Baku and Makhach 
Kala ; irnpt . oil refineries. ! 

Tnliarao, (., Santa Catarina at., S. Brazil; on 13. j 
est., 175 m. N.\\ r . of , Porto Alegre; coai- ■ 
mines. ! 

Tubingen, (., WOrttemberg, Germany; on R. 1 
Nectar: uuiv. ; printing, dyeing, chemicals, 
surgical instruments ; p. 23 MS. 

Tucson, c., Arizona. U.S.A. ; on Santa Cruz R. ; 
gold-, silver-, and copper-mining; founded in 
1580 by a Jesuit mission, and from 1867 to 1877 
was the capital of Arizona, seat of Univ. of , 
Arizona; p. (1950) 45,454. 

Tucumdn, proc., Argentina; agr, and stock- 
raising; cap. TucunUtn; a. 8,817 sq. m.; p. 
(1947! 604,526. 

Tnenmdn, c.. cap. Tueuman prov., Argentina; 
on R. Sali ; univ. ; breweries, sawmills, flour- 
mills, sugar; p. (1947) 157,926. 

Tugela, JR., Natal, K. Africa ; rises in Drakensberg 
Mtns. and flows to Indian O, ; length 300 m. 

Tuggurfc, see Touggourt. 

Tula, reaion, R.S.F.S.R., U.S.S.R. ; S. of Moscow ; 
pasturage, stock-keeping, iron and coal; cam 
Tula. 1 

Tula, f„ R.S.F.S.R., U.S.S.R. ; on )>oth banks K, 
Upa; gun factory, sugar-mills, and many 
smaller industries ; p. (3939) 273,403. 

Tulare, L„ S. Cal., U.S.A.; centre of inland 
drainage 40 m. S. of Fresno; streams feeding 
it used lor irrigation; la drought years L. 
dries up completely ; a. 90 sq. m. 

Tulhagh, t ., C. of Gd. Hope, Union of S. Africa ; 
on Gr. Berg" R„ 65 m. N.E. of Cape Town ; 
commands entrance to Tulhagh Kloof, (pass) 
by which Caps Town to Johannesburg rly. 
approaches Hex. R. valley and thus climbs to 
Gr. Karroo and gains central African table- 
land. 

Tuicea, (., Dobroja, Romania ; on Danube ; grain, 
wool, fish ; p. 21.642. 
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Tnlchln, t., -Ukraine, U.KS.B, ; flour ..and grain 
tr. ; p. 10,000. 

Tulltarm, (., Jordan; agr. centre; rly. junction; 

■ P. 5,368. - 

Tuliamore, mli. urn. disf.. Offaly, Ireland ; on 
Grand Canal ; farming, distilling, brewing ; p, 

1 (1940) 5,894. 

Tulle, t., cap., Correze, France; cath.; p. (1940) 

18 , 202 . 

Tulsa, c„ Oklahoma, U.S.A. ; second largest e. in 
st.; oil-well machinery, aeroplanes ; p, (1950) 
182,740. 

Ttanbes, dep. . Peru, S„ America ; cap, .Tumbes ; . a . 

1.500 sq. m. ; P. (1947) 29,471. 

Tununel, R„ Perth. Scot; trib, of R. Tay : used 
-by Perth to Inverness rly, as S. approach to 
Drumocheter Pass. 

TumuM,, N.SAV., Australia ; gold, wheat; p ,2,176. 
Tunbridge Wells, mkt. t„ lloyal man. bar., inland 
wat. pi., Kent, Eng. ; on border of Sussex, 5 m. 

} S, of Tonbridge ; the chalybeate waters were 1 
discovered in 1006 by Lord North; p. (.1951) 

Tung’ Hai or Eastern China Sea, name of part of 
the Pacific Ocean bordering S. China, 

Tungshan, see Suchow. 

Timgtlng Hu, lye. L„ Hunan, China ; on S. margin 
of Yangtze- iviang plain ; receives waters of 
Yuan Kiaug and Siang Kiuug, drains N, to 
Yangtze-Kiang ; surrounded by flat, intensively 
: cultivated laud, rice, sugar, mulberry; size 
| varies greatly with season; maximum a, (in 
I late summer) 8,500 sq. rn. 

: Tunguska, Upper, Stony and Lower, Its., Siberia, 
U.S.S.R,; all rise, in Sayan Mtns, nr. I j. Baikal 
and flow N.W, through forested' country into R. 

Turns, ch. (..Tunisia, N. Africa ; spt. on bay off G. 

1 of Tunis ; bazaars, palace of the Bey ; many 
industries, much tr. ; the ruins of ancient 
Carthage are to the N.13. ; p. (1940) 364,392. 

| Tunisia, one of the Barbary »tr„ N. Africa ; now a 
I French regency; agr., stock-rearing, mineral 
and phosphate, working, silk and carpet weav- 
ing, pottery mftg., fishing (including sponges), 
also fruit- ami flower-growing and perfume 
distillation; cap. Tunis; a. about- 48,300 sq.m. ; 
P. 3,230,952 (inc. 239,529 Europeans). 

Turda, Transylvania, Romania; salt mines; 
p, 29,107, 

Tmfan (Tulufan), c„ Sinkiang, China; below sea- 
level on the S. side of the Tian-8ban Mtns. ; 
P. 20,000. 

Turgai, dish, U.S.S.R. ; N. of Sea of Aral, forms 
part of Kazakhstan rep.; a, 375,219 sq, in,; 
agr. and cattle-breeding ; p. 509,000 (largely 
nomadic Kirghiz). 

Turgai, (., U.S.S.R. ; on caravan road from Tash- 
kent to Orsk ; p. 2,500. 

Turgufclu (Kassaha), Turkey; 35 m. E. of 
Izmir; cotton, melons ; p. 31,000. 

Turin, c., N. Italy ; on Rs. Po and Dora; former 
cap. Piedmont and Sardinian sts. ; cath. 
(Holy Shroud preserved in which body of 
Christ is said to have been wrapped), univ,, 
royal palace and oas„ and Palazzo -Car! guano ; 
leather, textiles, engineering ; extensive tr, ; p. 
(1948) 719,528. 

Turkestan B., territory included in Chinese prov. 
of Sinkiang; separated from- Mb or former 
Russian Turkestan by Pamir plateau; mainly 
desert. 

Turkey, rep., Europe and Asia- ; lias lost much of 
lath-ceutury territories; evergreen trees, 
shrubs, livestock, cereals, tobacco, figs, fruits, 
copper, silver, coal, carpets, silk, wine, oiiva oil ; 
cap, Ankara; largest t, Istanbul; a. 290,107 
sq. m.: P- (3945) 13,790,174. 

Turkmen, S.S.R., U.S.S.R. ; agr. based on irriga- 
tion, fruit, cotton, wooi ; sulphates, petroleum, 
ltmfs., carpets: cap. Ashkhabad; a, 189,603 
sq. m. ; p. (1939) 1,253,985. 

Turks and Caicos, Is., Caribbean Sea ; dependency 
of Jamaica ; about 30 sm. Is., only 8 of which 
are inhabited ; a. 202 sq. m. ; largest t. Grand 
Caicos, 25 m, by 12 m„ and Grand Turk. 7 m. 
by 2 m. ; the seat of government ; ch. Industry 
salt- raking ; p. 6,500. 

Turku (Abo), spt., B. Finland; Swedish and 
Finnish unlvs., arch episcopal see ; p. [1946; 
78.-492. . 

Turku-Pori (Abo-Bjorneborg), dep . , Finland; a. 

8.500 sq. m. : p. (1940) 536,079. 
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Turner Valley, diet,, Alberta, Canada; oilfield; Tzuliuehing, c„ Szechwan, China; salt, petro- 
ls. 1,157. lump. ; p. (estd. 1045) 231,701. 

Turahout, L, Belgium; nr, Antwerp; textiles, Tzuyang, see Yenchow. 

laee, playing-card riHjfi. ; p (1947) 32,135. 

Turnu Severin, {.. Romania ; below the Iron Gate TT 

cataracts of It. Danube ; grain, salt, petroleum ; „ 

p, 29,352. Uanapu or Anapa, Si., Brazil; tnb. of IE. FarA; 

Turriff,, bur ih, Aberdeen, Scot. ; nr. E. Deverou ; length 400 m. ; ■■■ 

p. (1851) 3,964. Ubangi, h, central Africa; trib. of E. Congo; 

Turfcon, A, urb. 'dial,, Lanes, Eng. ; 4 -in.- N, -of with It. Congo forms W. boundary between 
Bolton; mnfs. ; p. (11)5 1)10,951. Er. Equatorial Africa and Betei; Congo; 

Tuscaloosa, t„ Alabama, U.8.A. ; st. univ, ; p. length 1,100 hi. 

(1950) 46,393, Ubangi-Shari, terr„ I'r. Equatorial Africa; cap. 

Tuscany, region, former grand duchy, Italy: Bangui; :i. 238,707 sq. m; ; prillffM) liuropeaii 

. includes prows, Arezzo, Florence, Leghorn, ISOS, African 1, OSS, 000. ] >J*:> 

Siena; Grossetb, Lucca, Fisa, and Massa and Ube, spi.. S. Honshu, Japan; p. 11947V 100,660. 
Carrara; cereals, olive oil, wine, copper, lead, Ube£a, i., Jaen*. Spain; on E.. Guadalquivir;.: in 
mercury jx marble.- textiles, porcelain; a. S,873 ."vineyard and fruit-growing .diet, ; old walls; 
sq.m.; p. (1948) 3,111 ,000. p. 31,093. 

Tiiticorin, spi., Madras. India; cotton-spinning, Uberaba, f., Minas Gerais. Briusii ; cattle, maize. 

salt; pearls; p. (1941) 75 , 614 . manioc, rice, sugar ; p. *3,786,1 . 

Tuttlingen, t„ Germany ; on ft. Danube; tanning, Ubol. I., K. Siam; P. 10,000. 

' shoes, precision instruments ; p .17,225. Ueayali, Ferui-iS. America; head-stream of 

Tuva, region, U.S.S.K. ; formerly Tannii Tuva It. Amazon; over 1,400 m. long, navigable 
rep., bounded on E.. W., and K. by Siberia, for 1,000 m. ' 

and on S. by Mongolia ; pastoral; a. about Uecle, {., Belgium; nr. Brussels; induatl. ; p. 

64.000 sci. m. ; p. about 65,000, ' : 11947) 37,595, ■ 

Taxtla Gutierrez, t„ Chiapas. Mexico ; alt. 1,500 XIoha Reservoir, see Moscow Sea. 

; • 'ft. ; : (centre for Sisal, tobacco, coflee, cattle ; Uekfield, mU.t., rural tttsL. M, Sussex, Eng. ; 

p. ( 1940 ) 15, AS - 'I 8 m. N.E. of Lewes; p. [rural dist. 1951) 

Tuxpan, spt., Mexico, on G. of Mexico; p, (1940) 43,132. 

13,331. Udaipur, t., Rajasthan, India ; on bank of large L. 

Tuy, t„ Spain; cath. ; mineral springs; p. amid wooded hills, 2,469 -ft. above sea-tevel'; 

13,500. ■ marble palace of the Maharajah ; temple of 

Tuzla, (..Jugoslavia; salt-springs, coal, timber, Siva; embroidery, cotton cloth; p. (1911) 

■ •■livestock, grain, fruit; i>. >1947) 28,279. . ■ 534)48.' ' 

Tver, tee Kalinin. Uddevalia, svi., 8, Sweden ; on fjord connected 

Tweed, ,R ., ' &.B. Scot,; rises in Peebles, and -with L. Viuiern; butter factories, porcelain 

reaches sea at Berwick : dividing Berwick from whs.; p. 13,4118. ■ 

• the English co. Northumberland ; famous for Udi, t., S. Nigeria, Brit. W. Africa; 100 m. N. of 
its salmon fisheries ; length 97 m. • Ft. Harcourfc ; impt. mining centre on Enngit 

Twelve' Fins, star-shaped min, range; Galway, coal-field; linked, by. -rail to Kahuna and l J t. 

IreSa 1 , Benb&u n A 2 395 ft. Harcourt 

Twickenham, inwi. bor ,, Middx., Eng.; on N. Udine, t„ N.13. Italy; between Alps and G, of 
’ bank of Ei Thames. S.W. of London ; Rugby .Venice ; old cas. (now barracks) ; silk, velvet. 
Football Union ground; includes "Teddington and cotton industries ; p. 77,330.- 
: and 1 Hampton, («.».) ; p. (1951) 105,045. Mddingston, t„ Lanark, Scot. ; ft. Clyde; 71m. 

Tyldesley, i„ urb. dist.. Lancs, Eng.; 4 m. S. of E.ri.E. of Glasgow; collieries, jam factory; p. 

Bolton; mnfs.; p. (1951) 18,096. 8,400. 

.Trier, e„ Texas. U.S.A. ; fruit, livestock, cotton; Udmurt, autonomous Soviet Socialist Hep., part of 

■ p. (1950) 38,908. ■ E.S.F.3.E.. X\i. S.E. 

Tyne. R„ Durham, and -Northumberland,- Eng. ; Uelsen, c., Lower Saxony, Germany; sugar, 
formed by junction of 1ST. and S. Tyne at asbestos, roofing ; p .12,793. 

••• Hexham; flows E. to sea at Tynemouth and S. Ufa, (., U.S.8.E. ; in W. Urals at confluence of 
Shields; valley gives easy route across mtns, Es. Ural and Belaia ; iron and copper foundries 

! fforh Newcastle to Carlisle; forms a continuous and machinery wks., sawmills and flour-mills ; 

harbour (with shipbldg. and other works) p. (1939) 245.803. 

. tom Newcastle to Tynemouth; length 80 Uganda, British ■protectorate, E, Central Africa; 

m. ch. B. Nile ;• principal peaks : Elgon, 14,140 ft., 

Tynemouth, t., spt., CO. &or„ eNnrihumlwrlarid, Kenya, 17, (MO ft, ; Ls. ine. parte of Victoria. 
Eng.; at mouth of ft. Tyne, on its N. bank; Edward, Albert, Rudolf, and whole of Kioga ; 

■ inch. in. its area the townships of Tynemouth, moderate rainfall; cotton, rubber, cocoa, 

... N. Shields, Cullereoats, Ghirton, and Preston; coffee, ivory, hides, and skins; connected by 

favourite wat. pL with old priory and cas , ; gd, rail -with Mombasa; cap, Entebbe; a. 93,981 

' -harbour, shipbldg.,- etc. ; p. (1951) 63,544, ■■ sa, in,; p. (1948) 4,041,027 line. 3,377 Euro- 
Tyneside, Ige. conurbation, 8.B. Northumberland, pesns), 

■ N.E. Durham, Eng. ; comprises highly industl. V into, min,, range, Utah, U.S.A. ; its highest 
built-up area astride E. Tyne for 14 m. from points are Emmons (13,094 ft,!, Gilbert Peak 
its mouth to Scotswood Bridge; huge export (13*387 ft. md Wil 1 i00 ft.). 

of coal abroad and round Brit, cats,; . shipbidg., Uist, N,, I,, Outer Hebrides, Inverness, Scot.; 
heavy engineering; a. 90 -sq. m. up, (1951) separated from I, of Skye by Little Minch ; 
835,332. See also under Gateshead, Newcastle- length, 17 m., width 3-13 m. 
oa-Tyne, S. Shields. Tynemouth, Jarrow, Uist, S., /., -Outer Hebrides, Inverness, Scot.; 
Wallsend, Felling, -©osforth, Longbenton, most 8. Ige. island of Outer Hebrides group; 

Newbum, Whickham, WMtley Bay. length 22 m., width 8 :n. 

Tyre, or Sur, t, Lebanon, S.W, Asia; on W. est. ; Uitenhage, t, O. of Good Hope, S. Africa; sum* 
p. 9,455. ■ mer resort, fruit, wool, rly. wks. ; p. 2s, 000. 

Tyrol, mountainous region, Alps, Europe--;, falls Ujiji, nil., in sm. terr, same name fa. 920 sq. m.) 

within Austria and Italy ; between. "Munich • on 33; shore -L. Tanganyika, E. Africa; where 
- and Verona which are linked by the Brenner Stanley found Livingstone, 1871; is. 1,000. 
Pass; the Tyrol embraces all the. highest peaks Ujferamada, t, Japan; sacred city of Shintoism : 
of the Austrian Alps, culminating in the Ortler p 1947) S3 00 1 . 

Spitz; two-fifths forest ; cap. Innsbruck; Ujjain, f... Madhya Bharat, India; sacred c. and 
mountain pasture, -vineyards, silk industries; for lerly eap. of Malwa. 
a. 4,884 sq. m. ; n .429,933. Ujpest, t„ Hungary; nr, Budapest: p. 76,000. 

Tyrone, inland co., N. Ireland : agr. and- dairying : Ukerswe, I., on L. Victoria, Central Africa, 
cap, Omagh; a, 1,200 sq. m. ; p. (1951) Ukraine, ooitstituent rep,, U.S.S.IL; fertile 
132,049. ■ “ black earth '* region ; agn, wheat, maize, 

Tyrrhenian . Sea, part of Mediterranean -.between -barley; tobacco, -sheep, pigs; minerals, 
Italy and Corsica, Sardinia and Sicily. - coal, iron-ore, manganese ; mnfs., flour, sugar, 

Tyumen, t., U.S.B.E. ; on It. Turn, between Hole- brewing, chemicals, smelting, hydro-electric 

tov and Omsk; carpets, leather; p, (1939) generation; cap. Kiev,; a, 225, at)0 »q. m. 
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Ulan Bator, t„ cup.. Independent Rep. of Outer temperate ami sub-tropical; desert and senti- 

Mongolia ; formerly known as Urga ; p. about desert E. of Caspian Sea. In N. tundra and 

100.000. immense forests with lumbering and associated 

Ulan-Ude, i„ Siberia, TT.S.S.E. ; on L. Baikal; industries; agr,„ wheat, oats, barley, rye, flax, 

grain, tea, hides; p, (1930) 129,417, : • potatoes, sugar-beet, tobacco, cotton, vines, 

mein], ancient c., Montenegro. Jugoslavia; tea, rice ; rich fisheries ; impt. minerals : coal, 

tobacco, olive oil ; p .5,000. oil, lignite, iron ore, manganese, chrome ore, 

Ule&borg (Oulu), spt., Finland ; on G. of Bothnia ; platinum, copper, lead, zinc, nickel, uranium, 

fihipbldg., exports pitch, timber, hides, butter ; asbestos, mica, apatite, ueplieline, bauxite ; 

• p. (1946) 34,106.- ‘ ; ; ■ largest hydro-electric plants in Europe, 

Ullapool, /•„ Ross and Cromarty, Scot.; on N. developed 2,862,000 h.p. ; highly developed. 

shore of Loch Broom, industries inel. metallurgical products, textiles, 

Ullswateir, X., on border Cumberland ami West- chemicals, cellulose-paper and lumbering, 

morland, Eng.; S m. long; outlet by R. leather goods, foodstuffs preparation. Oh. 

Earnout to the Eden. • spts., Leningrad, Murmansk, Arkhangelsk, 

Ulm, fartfd. Wilrttemtien;, W. Germany ; on Vladivostok, Odessa. Sevastopol, K'ovorossisk, 

II. Danube, S.E. Stuttgart; impt. rly. and Batumi; cap. Moscow ; a. 8,703,070 su. m. ; 

strategic centre ; oath, with lofty tower (528 p . 211,384,980. 

ft.) ; clocks, linen, cutlers', confectionery. Union City, t., N,.T„ U.S.A. : p. (1950) 55,587. 
cottons, woollens, machinery, distilllug ; p. Union Springs, 1., Alabama, U.S.A. ; p. (1950) 
112,478. 0,232. 

Ulster, former prov., Ireland ; now divided between Uniontown, bor,, Penns., IT.S.A. ; ' glasswks., iron 
N. Ireland (cos, Antrim. Armagh, Down, foundries; p. (1950) 20,471. 

Fermanagh,' Londonderry, Tyrone) and Rep. United Kingdom, .efth. N.W. Europe; separated 
of Ireland (cos, Donegal, Monaghan); a. from continent of Europe by English Channel ; 

8,613 sq. m. See below and under individual consists of Gr. Britain (England, Wales, 

headings. • • - • ' Scotland) and'-N. Ireland. • '--See under separate 

Ulster, pro Rep. of Ireland; consists of cos. headings, 

■Donegal, Monaghan ; largely agricultural; a. United Provinces, India. Sec Uttar Pradesh. 

3,098 mi. m, ; p, (1946) 263,667. United States, federal rep., N. America; eh. 

Ulva, Argyll, Scot. ; off W. cst. Of Mull ; 5 m. physical features: Great Lakes,' largest fresh- 
long. 1 ! - •' water area in the world ; eh. Rs. : Mississippi- 

Ulverston, t, wb. dUt„ N.W. Lancs, Eng. ; nv. Missouri, liio Grande del Norte, -Colorado, 

' Moreeambe . Bay ; paper-mills, hardware • Hudson, Susquehanna, Savannah, Columbia; 
i ttg. ; iron, corn, braving , p (last) 10,076. '■ cb.mtns.; -Rocky Mtns., Coast '-Range, Ridrra 

Ulyanovsk, t,, CT.8.S.R. ; on R. Volga; leather, Nevada, Appalachian Mtns. ;• Great, Basin. 

sawmills, woollens ; p. (19391 .102,100. great plains. Piedmont plateau, coastal plains ; 

Uimin, t„ tl.S.S.It. ; iron foundries, flour-mills; climate in N.B. — cool, temperate, rainfall all 
p. 25,000, year round, warm summers, cold winters; in 

Umbria, region. Italy ; between Tuscany and the central plains and Great Basin — continental 

Marches, and' Rome, and the Abruzzi ; com- climate of extremes ; in NAVV—i cool temperate 

prising the prov. of Perugia ; mountainous, with abundant rainfall, warm summers, cold 

fertile valleys; a. 8,271 sq. in.: p. (1948) winters ; in S.W. on Paciiic-cst. — Mediterranean 

780.000. climate of very warm summers and drought. 
TJmea, fi„ Sweden; flows S.E. to the G. of mild winters with rainfidl, dense fogs off Paeiile 

Bothnia; length 250 m. cst,: in S. and S.E. sub-tropical, hot summers. 

Umed, t„ Sweden; at mouth of R.- Uiuea; mild winters -With abundant rainfall in the 
Umber tr, ; p . 14.971. ■ S.E;, decreasing towards the \V. ; eh, indus- 

Umlali, S. Rhodesia; p. 9,736. ' tries : agr„ maize, wheat, oats, etc., fruit; 

Umtata, c„ 0. of Good Hope, S. Africa; oath.; potatoes, ‘hay. alfalfa, cane- and beet-sugar, 

veg. dehydration, fruit canning; rly. term. ; ' p. cotton, tobacco; pastoral farming, .ranching, 

7,320. dairying, sheep, wool, cattle, pigs, horses; 

Una. H.. N. Jugoslavia; t rib. of It. Sava. lumbering, timber, - wood-pulp ; Ashing, off 

Unalaska, Ige. I.. Alaska, U.S.A.; in Aleutian Grand Bank, Newfoundland, for cod, etc., and 

group; mountainous and treeless; principal in W. for salmon ; minerals ; coal, petroleum, 

port of Bering Strait. natural gas, phosphate, iron ore, copper, lead. 

Uncia, t., Oruro dep., Bolivia; alt. 18,000 ft. in gold, silver, zinc, aluminium, mercury; mftg, 

E. Cordillera of Andes, 60 m. S.E. of Oruro; of all kinds; commerce; -comprises 48 sts, and 

site of impt. Patino tin-mines which produce District -of Columbia; dip. Washington; 

. over 50 ° 0 of Bolivia’s tin. - largest ts.. New’ York, Chicago, Philadelphia ; 

Ungava Bay, arm of Hmhm Strait, projecting into total land a. (excluding Alaska, Hawaii amt 

Labrador, N.E. Canada; the territory of other extra-territorial, possessions) ; ,8,022,887 

Ungava has Ige. forests in the S., and In. many sq. in, ; p. (i960) 150,697,361. 

parts minerals are abundant. Iron ore being University City, t., Missouri, D.S.A.; p. (1950) 
the most prominent. 39,802. ' 

Union of South: Africa — see South Africa, Union Unsfc, I„ Shetlands; most N. of group; length 

■ of. :■■■■■ .121 m. 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, civ,, Europe. Unstrut, R., Saxony, Germany ; trib. of R. Saale. 
Asia; wretches a >s two ontin nts from the length 110 m. 

Battle Sea to the N, Pacific Ocean and from the Unter See, W. portion of L, of Constance. 

Arctic to the Black Sea, bounded on the W. Unterwaldett, old can., Switzerland; now mb-: 
by •Finland, Poland, Hungary and Romania, - divided into Obwalden and Nidwalden : dairy- 
in the S. by Turkey, Persia, Afghanistan, ing, fruit and livestock; ch. is. are Sarnen and 

China, Mongolia, and Manchuria; The Union Stans, '• V' ''' - 

embraces the reps, of Russ. S.C.S., 'Ukraine, Unter-Yberg, til., Switzerland; - ..medicinal 
>h Russia (Bj wsla), Azerbaljat <i rings , 

■ Armenia, Turkmenistan, Uzbekistan, Tadishi- Upholland, t., wb. dist., Lancs,, Eng, ; 4 hi. W.-of 

klsfan, Kazakhstan. Kirghizia, Binno-Karelia, Wigan; r>. (1951) 6,314. - . ' ■ 

Moldavia, Estonia, Latvia end Lithuania. The Upper Austria, prov., Austria; cap. Linz; a. 
Union ia k ge political a 1 1 irl i , K r m , p. U948) 1,190,334. 

and comprises one sixth of the earth’s land sur-- Upper Nile, prw., AngloEgyptian Sudan. N.K; 
face Bun mp tiomaei > <- 1 * 1 1 m Africa; cap, Ma-l&kal; a. 92,270 sq. m. i>. 
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Uppsala, t„ cap. Uppsala,- Sweden ; on R. Snla ; t Usumbura, Ruanda-UnuidJ. K. Belg. Congo ; 


•15 m. from Stockholm ; univ., catli. ; pi. U918) 
54,103. pi y ;.-N : .i.- V -: 


cotton ginnery, soapwks, ; 
coffee, hides ; p . 26 , 000 . 


exports cotton. 


Upton-on-Severn, mkt. t„ rural (Hat., Worcester- Usiud, It.,: Manchuria, K. China ; flows to 1,‘. 


shire, Eng. ; f> rn. N.W. of Tewkesbury; P, 
(rural dist.- 1951) 15,340. 

Ur, am. Chaldean : a. Iraq; 130 m. W.N.W. of 
Basra; mins; flourished about, 5,000 b.gv 
U ral Mtns„ U.S.S.R. ; intns. separating . Asia 
from Europe ; 2,050 m. long ; highest summit, 
Tolposis Min., 5,430 ft, ■ ; : ■■■ - - 


Amur; length 310 in, 

Utah, IF. si. , U.S.A.; Mormons form .about: 91 
per cent of the church membership of the st.-; 
farming, wheat, maize, barley, rye, .livestock; 
sugar-beet,; fruits; copper, silver, lead. gold, 
coal ; fruit-canning ; cap. Sait Lake City ; a. 
8-1.910 so. m. ; p. (1950) CSS, 862. - - 


Ural, R., U.S.S.R. ; flows S.W. and S. to the Utah, L., U.S.A. ; 23 rn. long: and ;4, 400 ft, above 


Caspian Sea; length 1,000 m. 

Uralsk, t„ U.S.S.R, ; on E. Ural; grain-trading 


sea-level, discharges by It. Jordan to the . Great 
Sait !,. 


and cattle-mart centre ; flour, leather, woollens, Utakamand (Ootacamund), {., Madras, India ; 


iron-ware; p. (1039) ( 1 ( 1 , 201 . 

Ui'amho, t, Tanganyika, Bi'it. E, Africa ; a 
centre of the E, African groundnuts develop- 


summer cap. of Madras government; on a 
plateau 7,280 ft. above sea-level ; p. , (1941) 
39,850. 


meat by the British Overseas Rood Corporation. Utica, c., : N.Y-., U.S.A. ; on Mohawk R. ; Clothing 


Urhana, c., III., U S.A, ; on Embarrass R. ; seat 
of st. univ. ; p. (1950) 32,834. 

Urbana, c„ Ohio, U.S.A, ; mftg. ; p, (1950) 
9,335. .. ■•■■■■. 

Urblao, t„ Italy; amongst E. spurs of the Apen- 
nines ; oath., univ.; silk, cheese, olive Oil; 
■ v. 20,375. 


and other mnfs. ; p. (1950) 101,531; 

Ufciel, t., Spain ; W. of Valencia ; brandies, wines ; 
p. 12,411. 

Utrecht,: pmu.,; Netherlands : between Guelderiand 
and N. and S. Holland ; fertile agv., stock* . 
: raising and horticultural dist; S. of the Zuider 
Zee ; a. 528 sq. m. ; p. (1947) 556,391. 


Ure, R„ N.B. Yorks, Eng. ; flows E. and S.E. to Utrecht, c„ Netherlands ; on Old®. Rhine ; univ.. 


: the Swale to 'form the Ouse; length 50 m, 

Ures, t., Lower California, Mexico; p. 2,981. 

Urfe, t., Turkey; nr, Syrian border ; gd. local tr. ; 

p. (1945) 86,(135. 

Brga, see Ulan Bator, 


oath. ; chemical and iclsar factories ;• printing, 
machinery, woollens, silks, velvets; p. (1048) 
187.288. 

Ufcrera, Spain; S.E. of Seville ; indust !. ; p. 
30,440. 


Uri, mn., Switzerland; S. of L. of Lucerne ; Uttar Pradesh, st, India ; Himalayas on N. boim- 


foresfc and natn. ; traversed by St. Gotthard 
Ely. and li. Eeuss; cap. Altclorf; 415 an. 
in, : p. 28,900. . 

Urmia (Biaaieh), t„ Azerbaijan, Persia; birth- 
place of itoroaster; P. 64,000. 


dary,-' drained by Ganges and Jumna ; splendid 
irrigation; wheat, rice, millet, barley, maize, 
cotton, sugar, oil-seeds ; eh. is, Allahabad (cap,}, 
Lucknow:,; (Benares; rCawiipore, - Agra; ; Meerut ; 
a, 112,533 sq. m. ; P. (1951) 03,254.118. 


Urmia, L. of, nr. Tabriz, NAV. Rersia; 85 m. by Uttoxeter ,'t., urb, diet., Staffs, Eng, ; on li. Dove, 


30 m.; salt and shallow. 

Urmston, urb. di$t f 'JLaacs. lung.; p. (1951) 
39,233. 

Urubamba, li., Peru, S. America; rises in 15. 


10 :n. N.W. of Burton-on-Trent ; p. tl951) 
7,440. 

Uusimaa, dep.. I nland; . M35 sq. m. ; cap. 
r Helsinki; p. (19 to) 601,710. 


Cordillera of -Andes; . -forms one of - head Uvira, poH, Belg, Congo, Central Africa ; on N.W, 


streams of R. Amazon; length (550 m. 
Urugnaiana, t., Brazil; on R. Uruguay; cattle 
centre; jerked beef, soap, candles ; : p, 22,000. 
Uruguay, rep., S. America; climate,- temperate ; 
moderate rainfall; -vegetation temperate and 


est, of L. Tanganyika; exports coffee, cotton, 
hides; bricks, cotton .ginning, 

Uxbridge, mkt. t urb. dist., Middx., Bus, ; on K. .. 
Colne, 18 in. W. of London;, result!.; light, 
industries; p. (1951) 55,944, 


sub-tropical grasslands; language,. Spanish ; { Uzbekistan, constituent rep., U.S.S.K. ; intensive 


religion, -R..-C.; cattle- and sheep-rearing, 
wheat, olives, grapes, .gold cap. Montevideo; 
a. 72,153 sq. m. ; p. (1947) 2,225,000. 


farming, based on irrigation; rice, cotton, 
fruits, silk, cattle, sheep; cap. Tashkent; a. 
159,170 sq. in. ; p .8,601,619. 


Uruguay, B., 8. America ; rises in S, Brazil,, and ITzen, (Gr. and Little), Tin,, U.S.8.R., .flowing 450 
flows between Argentina ■ and Brazil and m. to the Caspian Sea. 


Uruguay to Rio de ia Plata; length 850 m. Uzgen, region, Kirghiz, S.S.R., U.S.S.K. ; where 
Urumchi, see Tihwa. new coalfields are to be opened up. 

Urundi, see Ruanda-Urandi. Uzhgorod, L, Carpatho-Ukraine S.S.R., U.S.S.K. ; 

Urup, I., Kurile group, Roe. Oc.; 50 m. long; industl. ; p ,35,000. 

12 m» wide. Uzkoi Cape, promontory, on Ob. Bay, N. Siberia, 

Usa, R., U.S.S.K. ; flows B. from the Urals to U.S.S.K. 

the Pechora ; length 220 m. 

Usedom (Uznam), ■!., Baltic Sea ; off mouth of 11. 

Oder ; since 15)45 the E. part belongs to Poland, 

the W. (the larger part) to Germany ; I. is 30 y 

m. long and 14 m. wide. 

Ushak, t.. Turkey ; connected by rail with Izmir; Vaal, R., S. Afriea; rises in Drakenslierg Mtns., 
noted for pile carpet-weaving. and flows between tiie Transvaal and Orange 

Ushant, I., off cat. of Finisterre, France; at Free State to join the R. Orange nr. Kimberley ; 
entrance to English Ohannel : it was off Ushant- length 500 m. 


noted for pile carpet-weaving. 

Ushant, I., off cat. of Finisterre, France; at 
entrance to English Channel : it was off Ushant 


that Lord Howe gained his great naval victory Vaasa (Vasa), dep., Finland; cap, Vaasa; a. 


on the " glorious first of June,”- 1794. 


15,054 sci. m . ; p. (1940) 599.744. 


Ushuaia, t„ Argentina ; most southerly t, in Vaasa, t... pt., rap., Vaasa. Finland ; on G. of 


world; sheep farming, timber, furs ; freezin 


Bothnia; oats, butter, cattle export ; p. (1945) 
plant; p. 1,200, I 37,639. 

Usk, R„ S, Wales and Monmouth. Eng.; flows V&c, t,, Hungary; on R. Danube ; exports wine. 


H. to Bristol 


Ohannel ; 

Uakttdar (Soutari), i., Turkey; On the Bosporus, VadsS, L, on Varauger Fjord,- N. Norway; p. 
opposite . Istanbul; silks, cottons, muslin; 3,068. 

p. (1945 ) 55,000. Vaduz, rap., Liechtenstein ; p , 2.020. 

Uspallata Pass, Andes, Argentina; through which V&h, it., Czechoslovakia ; trib. of R. Danulte; 
the Mendoza-Valparafeo Transandine rly. length 200 m. 
passes. Val de Cluana, see Chiana, Val de. 

Ust Kamenogorsk, f„ Kazakhstan, IJ.S.S.R. ; Valais, can., Switzerland ; comprising upper, valley 
lead refining ; p. 10,000. of R. RhOne; surrounded by high mtns.; 

UstI (Aussig), Czechoslovakia; on the Elbe; sparsely populated ; tap. Sion; a. 2,041 su. m. ; 

chemicals, coal ; p. (1947) 56 . 328 . p, 156,200. 

tfstioa, I., Italy ; hiiiy; fruit, olives, grain, osiers; Valdai Hills, U.S.S.E. ; N.W. of Moscow; high- 
fishing; a. 3 sq. m. eat summit 1,100 ft. 

Ustka (Stolpmiinde), spl.. Poland; on Baltic Sea; Valdepenas, t„ Central Spain; mineral springs, 
p. 2,807. . . wine; p, 2(1,000. 

U(©macinta, R., Mexico and Guatemala, Central Valdivia, pro v., S. Chile ; cap. Valdivia ; a. 7,721 
''AEpariipa ; - trio. -of R. Tabasco ; length 400 m. 8ii;-.i»- ; p. (1940) 191.642. 

ft'UM ,-: '■ (h )(- 'rj '(■■■. 7 v: : 


; length 57 m. 


cattle ; p. 22,277. 


Fjord, N. Norway ; p. 
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Valdivia, cap. Valdivia, S. Chile ; on. R, Caile- Varanger Fjord, an inlet -of the Arctic Ocean Into 
calle, nr. the sea Sport Corral) ; brewing and Finnnmrk, Norway’s most N. prov. 
tanning; p. ( 1010 ) 49,481. Varaadin,- /., Croatia, Jugoslavia; on R. -Drava; 

Valdosta, /.. Ga., U.b.A.:; rly. centre, cotton mills, woollens, coal : p, (1947) 17,178 . 

light engineering ; p, (1950). 20,046, Varazdinski,/.. Jugoslavia; on It. Drava' co-ii- 

Valenee, t, cap. Drome, France ; on left- bank of mining, woollens ; p. 15,000. • . 

It, Rhone; metal-founding, silks, hosiery. Varberg, apt,, Halland, (Sweden ; resort; 'granite 
vineyards; p. (194(1 ) 40,020, quafries; p. 11,974. 

Valencia, prov., Spain; on Mediterranean; agr.,' Yardar, R„ Jugoslavia, Greece; flows S. into 0 
vineyards, olive-, fig-,, and orange-growing, of Thessalonl k a ; length 280 m. 
stock-rearing, silk. tapestry, carpet nifty. ; cap. Varde, /.. W. Jutland. Denmark; recently de- 
Valencia; a. 4,239 sq. in. ; v. 11949)- 1,864,557. veloped as agr.- and route centre; food' pro- 
Valencia, /.. cap. Valencia, Spain; on E. Tnria, cessing; p. 8,118. 

3 m. from the Mediterranean ; mm-., museum, Varese, /., N. Italy; silk-spinning, wine, paper! 

oath. ; mnfs., linen, leather, cigars, silks, leather, aircraft ; p. 55,448. 

exports, wine, fruits,, corn, etc. ; p, (1949) Varmland, co., Sweden; a. 7,427 sn. m, ; 

334, S6S. (1948) 274,633. 

Valencia; I., S.W. Kerry, Ireland ; 0 m. by 2 m. Varna, see Stalino. 

Valencia, Venezuela, S. America;, cattle-raising, Vasa, sec Vaasa, 
foundries, tanning, cottons, tobacco, coffee, Vasarhely or Hodmezo Vasarheiy, /., Hungary ; 
sugar, lwans ; p. (1941) 58,207. wrine, tobacco. 

Valencia, I., Venezuela; a. 210 sq. -in. ; sur- Vaster&s, t., cap., Vastmanland, Sweden; on N. 
rounded .by • swampy fiats used for cattle- bay of I,. Malar; Gothic cath. (with episcopal 
grazing. library), 16th-century cas. ; p. (1048) 53,800. 

Valenciennes, forlfd. /.. Nord, France; on It. Vasterbotten, co., Sweden; a. 22.839 sq. m . ; p; 
Kseaut; famous for lace; metallurgical in- (1948 ) 229,607. 

dustrles, starch, chemicals, etc., coal, (iron ; fl. VSsterhorrland, co.. Sweden; a. 9,925 s«. m.; i>. 
(1940) 38,684. (19.48) 279,843. 

Valetta, see Valletta. VSstmaniand, co., Sweden; N. of L. Mate; cap. 

Valladolid, prm;., Oeutral Spain; agr., vineyards, Vdsteras; a. 2,611 sq. m. ; p. il948) 199,480, 
livestock, mnfs. ; cap. Valladolid; a. 3,155 sn. Vasto, /..Italy; on Adriatic est. ; olives, silks, 
in.; p. (1949) 357,202. wines. - - 

Valladolid, . /., cap. Valladolid, Spain; on B. Vatheos, apt., Samos I„ Greece; exports wine, 

■ •Blsuerga-; seat • .of .army' corps, univ., catli. ; olive oil. leather, tobacco, raisins-, 
thriving industries and tr. ;.- p. (1949) 160,476. Vatican City, the Papal State of Italy ; p. (1932) 
Valladolid, .Mexico, sec Morelia. 1,025. 

Vallecas,/., Spain; nr. Madrid,, in flat. fertile, vine- Vatna Jokull, win,, Iceland; elevated snowfteld. 
growing diet., through which flows, the It. Vattern, L„ Sweden; 25 m. S.E. L. V&nern; a. 
Manzankces ; p. (1948) 1831886. 733 sq.m. 

Valle d’Aosta, return, N.W. Italy; a. 1,260 sq, Vaucluse, dep., S.B. France; agr. wines, seri- 
m. a p. (1948) 92,000. . -.„ culture, linen,- silks, - pottery ; cap. Avignon ; 

Valle del Cauea, dev., Colombia, R. America ; cap. a. 1,381 sq. m. ; p. (1910) 240,S6S. 


Cali; a. 8,083 sq. m. ; P. (1947) 889 MO: 
yallejo, c., California, U.8.A. ; exports fruit, and 
corn, milling; p. (1950) 26,038. 

Vallonar, /., Chiie; agr. centre; dried fruit, 
wines; p. 8,472. - 

Valletta, eft. apt., Malta; on N.E. cat. of T. ; 


! Vaud, or Pays de Vaud, can.. \V. Switzerland ; N. 

: . of ;L. of. Geneva; timber, forests and -vine-, 
i yards; cap. Lausanne; a. 1.233 sq. m. ; ! p. 

; 343,393. 

| Vaxjo, Sweden; match-making, iron founding; 
i p .17.464. . 


strongly fortfd., fine harbour ; univ. ; cath, ; p, Vecht, It., Netherlands; branch of Rhine, flows 
18,600. , into Zuider Zee. 

Valleyfleid, /., Quebec, Canada; textiles, glazed Vecses, /.. Hungary ; p. 18,494. 

paper; p .17,052. Vejer de la Frontera, /., Spain ; nr, G. Trafalgar; 

Valona, see VlonS. agr. and stock-rearing ; p. 10,110. 

Valparaiso, prov.. Chile; cap. Valparaiso; a. Vejle, apt.. Jutland, Denmark; gd. harbour and 
»;a;880 m m. ; P. (1940) 425,065. tr. ; p. 27.107. 

Valparaiso, c., apt., cap., Valparaiso, .Chile ; the Veleki Beckereck, /., Jugoslavia; on It. Begej ; 
most jmpt. port on the Pacific cst. Of 8. America, flour,: leather, timber, sugar, wine, paper, agr. 

and the eh. mftg.. commercial, and industl. machinery ; p. (1947) 32,821. 

centre of the Republic of Chile; locomotives, Veles, t, Jugoslavia ; on R. Vardar, and main rly. 
rolling-stock, sugar-refining, fish-canning, cigars, to Belgrade ; maize, silk ; p. 14,868. 
etc. ; p. (1940) 215,614. Velez Malaga, c,, Malaga, Spain; famous for wine. 


Van, fortd. c„ Turkey; on E. side of L. Van. S. of 
Erzurum; p. (1945 ) 14. 366. 

Van, Turkey; mountainous and, pastoral. 


raisins, sugar, olive oil ; p. 28,894. 

Velika. Klkinda, /,, Jugoslavia; N. of Belgrade; 
p. 28,400. 


sulphur, springs, .petroleum wells; p. (1945) Veliki Ustyug, t„ U.S.S.E. ; on R, Sukhona ; fur 
128 , 919 . . dressing; p. (1939) 23 , 382 .: 

Vancouver, apt, B.C.. Canada; termimis of trails- Velkd Mezuici, /., Czechoslovakia : N.W. of Brno ; 
continental riyB, ; lumbering, shipbidg., fishing ; linen y innfs. ; p. 6,532. 


oil and sugar-refining;, p, (1851) 340,272. 
Vancouver, . {„■ Washington, U.S.A. ; ; dairying, 
milling, fruit, lumbering, canning; p. (1950) 
41.664. . - 


Veiietri, /., Italy; foot of the .Alban- Hills .over- 
looking Pontine Marshes;- g»l, wine; at this 
spot Garibaldi gained: a victory over the King 
of Naples. 1849; p. 30,145. 


Vancouver, 1., B.C.. Canada; off W„- eat.; mown- Vellore, /., Madras, India;, .perfumes, .etc.;. p 
tainous, lores Is ; coal, Sbberies ; cap. Victoria ; (1941) 71,502, - - ■ ■ 


ft, 12,408 sq. 111 . ; p. (1941) 121.932. 

Van' Diemen Guff, between Darwin- and- Coburg 
Peninsula, K, Terr., Australia. 

Viineni, large L., Sweden; W.JST.V. ofL, Viitfern, 
with uli.;-! H D c nnected by canal (and thence 
- w with tlie Baltic) ; a. 2.149 sq.m. n 

V&nersborg, lake pork Sweden; on -a tongue of 
kind between the It. GSta and the Vasobotten. 
■ (the southernmost bay of L. Vfinern); p. U948-} 
13,948, , 

Vannes, eft., /„. MorbOtan, France; on S. est. : 


Vstuwe, district, Gelderiand , Netherlands : ' located 
between Arnhem and Ijsselmeer (Zuiderzee) : 
low hills of glacial sands and sand-dunes ; 
heathland and pine-woods ; relatively- -ioW: 

- popuiation density. 

Vendee or la Vendde, dep., 4V. France ; m Bay of 
Biscay; agr. pasturage, vineyards, fishery, 
sea-salt, coal, and some mnfs. ; cap., La Roche - 
sur-Yon, i < ! 4 S7: 

Venddme, /., Loir-et-Clier, Prance ; on It. .Loire ; 
leather goods, cottons ; p. 0946) 7(7.3 '15. -. 


1 j [ i r i brew i Venetia N.F. Italy; 1 rniie Al ind 

leather, oysters ; p. (1946) 88,189. Foe Adriatic ; embraces prom Vicenza, Verona, 

Var. 11, Aloes -Mari ti mes . France; flows S. to Venice, Udine, Treviso. Padua, Belluno, and 
tin 'ic l ur ncanSea; leng- l.Mi.u, Ro tn Venice, a. 7,098 sq, m.-pop. 

Var, dep., S. Franc* ;• on fcbe Mediterranean ; pas- (1948 ) 3,878.000. -'■■■" ’ : ■' > 

tore, vineyards,, sericulture, wines. . olives, Venezia Giuila, .prov:, formerly, Italian,-, but 
paper ; cap. Dracniignan, Toulon largest c, ; greater part' has bean ceded to Jugoslavia -by 
a. 2,333 sq. in.; p. (1946) 370,688. peace treaty 1947 ; p. 1, 001,719. 
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Venezuela, rep., S. America; on Caribbean- cst. : havon; a funicular railway from the base of 
climate tropical, with temperate uplands, wet : the mountain to the edge of the crater has 
summers, dry winters, tropical forests, and existed since 1880, 

grasslands (llanos); pear! fishing, coffee, cocoa, Veurae, t, \V, Flanders, Belgium; sugar-refining; 
sugar, maize, cotton, iudi > i 1 icr, halata, warehouses. 

tobacco; petroleum (one of the largest oil- Yevey, Vaud, Switzerland ; on N.E. shore of L. 
producing countries of the world), sold, copper, of Genera ; chocolate, watches, machinery; p, 
coal, asphalt ; cap. Caracas'; a. 852,143 sq. (1941) 12,598.. 

■ in.-; -p. (1949) 4,000.000. Yiaeha, t, Bolivia. S. America ; rly. junction nr. 

Venice, maritime, c., Italy; situated on I. in the La Pas; cement; p. 2,000. 

lagoons, at head of the Adriatic ; splendid Viana do Gastello, dish, Portugal : cap; "Viana do 
architecture ; rich in art treasures and historic Costello ; a. 8U aq. ns, ; p. ( 19-10) 258,596, 
associations; glassware, gold, silver, era- Viana do Gastello, t., Portugal ; at mth. of It. 
broidery, lace, damask, shipbidg. ; p. (1948) Lima, nr. Oporto; p. (1940) 38,984, 

308,1177. Viarcggio, spt., resort., Italy ; on Mediterranean, 

Venlo, t, Netherlands; on the Maas ; brewing, nr, Pisa;.- monument to the poet Sheliey; p. 

leather, needles, tobacco ; p. (1943) 41,918. 32,564. 

Vennachar, Loch, Perth, Scot.; expansion of Viazma, t., XT; S.S.R. ; N.E. of Smolensk; industi. 

It. Teith. , Viborg, t„ Jutland. Denmark ; oath.; distilleries, 

Ventimiglia, t„ csf. retort; Italy ; on Mediterranean cloth, iron founding : p. 20,084. 

cst. nr. French border : cath.; p. 17,081. Viborg- (Viipuri), spt., Finno-Karelia, U.S.S.E. ; 

Ventnor, -i.;- vtb. dish; I. of Wight, Eng. ; on S. timber exports, 
cst., 11 m. S. of Hyde; beautiful scenery, Vicente Lopez, t„ Buenos Aires, Argentina; p. 
mild climate, tourist and health resort; p. 25,600. 

(1951) 7.30S. Vicenza, c„ Italy; woollens, cottons, silks, pottery, 

Ventolene I., Pontine Is., Italy; vineyards, fruit. furniture making; p .77.142. 

Ventspiis, spt.. Latvia. U.S.S.R. ; p. (1935) Vieh (Viaue), c„ Spain ; nr. Barcelona; cath.; 

15,671. mnfs.; p. 15,516. 

Veracruz, e., port, Veracruz, Mexico; on G. of Vichy, t.,'wat. pi., Ailier, Franco; 35 m. S. of 
Mexico; exports ore3, precious metals, textiles, Moulins; minevalsprings-.largeoxportof waters; 
raw cotton, and petrol ; p. (1940) 75,756. seat of Marshal Potato's government during 

Veracruz, prov.. Mexico; contains volcano German occupation of France, Second 'World 

Orizaba; cap. Jalapa; a. 27,730 sq. m. ; War; p. (1940! 29,370. 

p. (1940! 1,61!), 338. Vicksburg, c„ Mississippi, U.8.A. ; on cliffs al.K>ve a 

Veraguas, vrov., Panama, central America ; cap. " cut-off " L. on It. Mississippi ; furniture, 
Santiago; p. (1940) 83.518. machinery; mftg. centre in cotton and timber 

Yercelli, el. Piedmont, Italy; cath.: cottons, region; prominent in American Civil War, 

woollens, machinery, aircraft parts; exports Confederate surrender 1803; p. (1950) 

rice; p .40.690. 27,94S. 

Verde, C,, most if*, point, Africa, Senegambia. Victoria, «£., Australian Commonwealth: mixed 
Varden, t„ Lower Saxony, Germany; soap; p. farming, grapes, mnfs.. machinery, hardware, 
10,817. • textiles, wine, gold, coal, tin ; cap. Melbourne; 

Verdun, t., Quebec. Canada ; p. (1941) 67,310. a. 87,884 sq. m. ; p. (1047) 2,051,701. 

Verdun, fortfd. t., Meuse, France; on It. Meuse ; Victoria, «„ cap., B.G., Canada; on Vancouver I., 

12th-century cath. ; confectionery, liqueur, sawmills, cement, chemicals, fish-canning ; ji. 

hardware factories: scene of famous battle in (1041) 44,068. 

First World War ; t>. (1940) 14.600. Victoria, spt., cap., Espirito Santo st., Brazil; 

Vereeniging, (., Transvaal. S. Africa; coal; Peace p. 42.873. 

(Treaty between the British and the Boers was Victoria, t., cap., Seychelles, Indian Ocean: 
signed here. May 31st, 1902 ; p. (1946) 12.145. gd. harbour. 

Verkhneudinsk, L. E. Siberia, U. S.8.K. ; nr. L. Victoria, f., «ip., Labuan L. N. Borneo; fine har- 

Baikal; air service established between the t. hour; p. (1931) 2,022. 

and Outer Mongolia. Victoria, cap., Hongkong. 

Verkhneuralsk, t, U.S.S.R. ; on Upper Ural It. ; Victoria Falls, on the It. Zambesi. N. Rhodesia, 
tanneries, distilleries. Central Africa ; were discovered by Dr. Living- 

Verkhoyansk, t„ Yakutsk A.3.S.R., U.S.S.R. ; stone in 1855: falls are 1,800 yd. wideand broken 

in N.I3. Siberia ; coldest place in world ; mean by islands and rocks. 

January temp, of —59“ F. ; p. 10,000, Victoria, L., Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika, Brit, 

Vermont, st„ New England, U.S.A. ; adjoining E. : : Africa; largest L. of Africa; lies on the 

Quebec prov., Canada ; traversed by the Equator ; a, 25,000 to 26.000 sq. m. ; discharges 

Green Mtna. ; fanning, dairying, stock-raising, . to the N. by It. Nile ; 3,705 ft. above sea ; dis- 
lumbering, grain, fruit, maple sugar; cap. covered by Captain Speke in 1858. 

Montpelier ; a. 0.809 so. in. : P. (1950) 377,747. Victoria, L„ on Gr. Pamir, Central Asia ; 13,870 
Vernon, l., B.O., Canada ; fruit farming, canning ; ft, above sea-level ; supposed to be eh. source of 
p. 5,209. the R. Oxub. 

Verona, fortfd. <*.. Venetia, Italy; on R. Adige; Victoria Land, terr., N. Canada; S.E. of Prince 
beautiful cath ; Roman : antiquities ; active Albert Lana. 

tr. and industries: iron goods, machinery, paper, Victoria Land, region, Antarctica; discovered by 
Silk ; p. (1948) 194,536. Ross in 1841, 

Verona, proa. of Venetia region, Italy; a. 1,188 Victoria Nile, 11., Uganda, Brit. E- Africa; name of 
nci. m. ; p. 571,700. R. Nile from its source at L. Victoria until it 

Verroia, t.. N. Greece; S.E. Of Thessaloniki; enters L. Albert. 

ancient Berea ; p. 18,898. Victoria Strait, separates Victoria I. from King 

Versailles, c., Selne-et-Oise, France; 12 m. William L, Arctic Canada. 

W.S.W. of Paris; famous royal palace; inkt. Victoria West., t„ C. of Good Hope, S. Africa; 
gardening, distilleries, etc. ; Treaty of Versailles p. 2.533. 

1919; p. (1946) 70,141. VictorlaviUe, £., Quebec, Canada; woodworking; 

Verulam, i., Natai, S. Africa : sugar, tobacco, n. 8,516. 

fruit plantations ; p .1,878. Vital, fortfd. t,, Bulgaria ; on R, Danube; mined 

Verulamium, site of anc. Roman i„ Herts. Eng. ; mosque and palace ; p. (1947) 18,580. 
on R. Ver, opposite St. Albans; hunt, during Viedma, t.„ cap., Rio Negro, Argentina ; p. (1947) 
Roman occupation; 6,000. 

Venders, Belgium ; nr. Lite; cloth mnfs., Vienna, c„ Lower Austria; on branch of R. 

glass; p. (1947) 40,673. Danube; ranks aiso as prov.; univ., gothic 

Vesoul, (. France; nr. Besancon ; P- 11,825. cath. (St. Stephen’s Church), Rathaus, Parlia- 

Vast Fjord, strait, separates Lofoten Is., from meat bldgs., mknifteent, Prater park ; thriving 
maiuland, Norway. commerce and mnfs., silks, iron, steel, brew- 

Vestfold, (list., .Norway ; a. 98,359 sa. m. : p. cries, etc. ; p. (1948) 1.780,613. 

(1946) 145,027. Vienne, R., France; trib. of the Loire; length 

muvitM, famous active volcano, S. Italy; on side 220 m. 

: of Bay of Naples ; alt. 3.984 ft. ; its eruption hi Vienne, den., W. France; grain, wine, cutlery. 
-toAip. 79 destroyed Pompeii and Herculaneum, arms; cap. Poitiers; a. 2,711 sq. m. ; p, (1946) 
and frequent eruptions have since occasioned* 313,932. 


Vienne, f„ Isero, France; nr, Grenoble, on B, 

: •; Bhfine ; textile' industry and glove factories ; p, 
1 101(1) 23,519. 

Vienne Haute, dep„ France; fruits, cereals, /live- 
; stock, porcelain ; cap. Limoges ; a. 2,119 sq. in, ; 
p. (1046) 826.313. ^ 

Viersen, r u. N. Ehine-Westphalia, Germany; 

velvets, silks, damask; p. 34.000. 

Vierzon,. ..f„; Cher, Prance ; nr. Bourses ; mnfe. ; 
V. 26,017. 

Vi'et-Nam, rep., S.E. ■■ Asia ; remains within -the 
French Union, covering 9 countries of Tongking, 
Annarn, and Cochin-China ; ; inhabited mainly 
by Annamite races. '■ 1 .? 

Vigevano, t„ Lombardy, Italy ; on It. Ticino ; 
critli ; silks p. 38,7i 9. 

Vigo, fortd. t., Galicia, Spain; on Bio.de- Vigo-; 
: irapt. fishery and shipping industries ; flour, 
sugar petroleum,: leather; p. (194S) 131.645. 
Viipiiri, see Viborg. 

Vila de Josio Belo (Ohai Chai), t., Mozambique. 

. Port B. Africa; on 11. Limpopo; exports 
sugar, rice, limber, maize ; p, 4.000. 

Vila Nova tie Gala, t.; Portugal; sub, of Oporto ; 
on It. Douro ; pottery, wirie-casks, tobacco and 
glass factories ; p. U940) 34,398. 

Vila-Real, '<Ust., Portugal; a.: 1,636 sq, m;;' p. 
(1940) 289.114. ..... 

Vila Beal, t, Portugal; wines, wolfram ; p. (1940) 
7,910. 

Vilhehru.ua, Sweden ; . nr. Angerman Alv ; p. 

n.m. 

Villa Rallester, i.; Argentina *, nub, Buenos Aires ; 

i, 

Villa Cisneros, apt,, on cst. of Rio tie Oro, Spanish 
Sahara: ;* ’a 10 
Villa Clara, see Santa Clara. 

Villa del Pilar, c.. Paraguay : oranges. 

. Villa Franca, (.. Lombardy, Italy ; silk; v. 13,431. 
Villa Franca de los Barros, i., Badajoz, Spain ; 

wi ie too coni , ;> 15. 160. 

Villa Herihosa, cap.. Tabasco, Mexico; p. (1940) 
29,114. : . ■- , : .. 

Villa Maria, t.. Argentina ; rly. junction; grain, 
t mi) 0 , , dairy! »„ , t> 23 034 
Villach, A, Austria; iron, timber, leather, beer; 

tourist centre; p. (1848) 30.7S8. 

Villanueva de la Serena, t„ prov., Radajoz. Spain ; 

wine, wheat, hemp and fruit ; p, 16,088. ' 
Villanueva y Geitru, spt.; Spain ; nr, Barcelona ; 
u. 17.KO. 

Villarrlea,f., Paraguay; farming, tobacco, oranges. 
Vlilaviciosk, spf.. Spain; on N. cat. 10 m. K. of 

(him, p. 23.020, 

Viilelranehe, f., KhOne, Prance ; on R. Rhone, 
nr. Lyons ; cottons, wines; p. (1946) 20.01 7, 
Viilejuif, sub. of Paris, France; p. 259159. ■ 
Viilena, t, Alicante, Spain ; silk, salt, brandy ; p, 

- 19,1)85. 

' Villeneuve : St.: Georges,: , t . , Seihe-et-Olsie,: Prance ; 

marshalling yards ; p. (1940) 18,298. 
ViHeurbahne, i, Rhone France; sub Lyons 
silk, rayon, metallurgy, chemicals, leather, 
glass ; p. U 346) 82.309, 

Vilnius (Wilno, Vilna), cap., Lithuanian R.S.R.; 
Polish ftoin 1910 to 1039 ; univ., with timber,; 
p. (1940) 209,400. - 

VUVorde t., Brah ;t, , giuin ; on It Henne; 


shiphldg. , i . 9,235. 

Vincennes, t„ Indiana, U.S.A.. : milling, glass, 
sleelwkt ; p, < 1(15(0 18,88 1 
Vincennes, , P-rto, Eranet , >. (1946) 49,228 
Vindyha, vntn. ranue, India ; separating the Deccan 
i om tin < iaiiges b ndi j 

Vindhya Pi dosh, ' Indian i nlo i (Ad-, oil 
-» c to tip iron, eoppcj .ni xife; , «it Rev ih 
; 24, >0(1 n, i (1961) !, 577,481 
Vinnitsa, t, Ukraine, S.8.R., U.S.S.K.; on H. 
Rug, 120 m S/W. of Kim ; agr. ml- t. ; p. 
(1039) :92M r J 

Virginia, »i„ U.K.A. ; S, of Maryland ; tobacco 
culture ; famous for Natural bridge in Bock- 
bridge County mid mineral springs; “ Virginia 
eaf " tobae is the finest q, dm- tfca the 
U,S produc s; cap, Richmond ; a 10,811 ! 
sq, m • i < uir 0) 3 b 18,880 St also W, 
Virginia : 

Virginia City, Nevada, U,S.A. ; on B. slope. Mfc, 
Davidson; a. 6,205 ft. - silver-mining diet,; 
p. 952, ■ - \ 
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Water; artificial lake-, nr. M to d B( i , 

J .'V : I ■ V, ••• • a- RAF • ;■ 

Virgin Is. (British), part of Leeward Is. group, TV. ' 
: Incites ; a. 67 sq. m. ; largest I., Tortola ; fruit, 
vegetables, charcoal, rum, sugar;' tobacco ; 'p; 
(1940) 8,508. 

Virgin Isles (U.S A.), grot i 1 flu 4 Indies: 1.. 

. of Puerto .Rico ; purchased by IJ.S.A. ■ from 
Denmark 1917, comprising the is. of St. 
Croix, St. Thomas, and St. John, and about 50 
,Sm., Is. ; total a. 133 su. m. ; n. (1050) 36,865. 
Fishy, old spt., Sweden; on Gottiand I. in Buitia 
Sea; p. 14,033, 

Viscoya, Basque. prop.. Spain; on Bay of Biscay; 
niineral industries; shipping, '■ etc.;: cap. 
Bilbao ; a, 836 so. hi. ; p. MWW1M1. 

Vistula, if., Poland ; rising in Silesia, and flowing 
past Krakow and through Poland to the Baltic 
nr. Gdansk; navigable from Krakow to the 
sea ; length 693 m. .••• • ■ " 

Vitebsk, t, White Russia, U.S.S.B. ; on R. Dvina, 
354 m. W. of Moscow; farm implements, 
footwear, glass, gr. tr. in corn and cattle ; p, 

■ (1939)767,424. 

Viterbo, c„ Italy; N. of Rome; alum mines, 
matches ; r- d) 500. 

Vitim; It., B. Siberia.II.SiS.E. ;: flows to R. Lena ; 
length 90n in; 

Vitoria, apt.. Brash; exports coffee, cocoa, fruit, 
iron ore; sugar refining, boots, shoes, textiles ; 
ts 1947) Rh. 

Vitoria," nip., Alava, Spain ; • wine, , hardware, : 

mules, horses; p. (1948) 66,745. 

Vittoria, t„, Sicily, Italy ; silk niftg. : p. 38,628. 
Vittorio Veneto, i., Italy; N, of Venice; resort ; 

mini in r i t g i' , > ’ 1,2 7 

VizagapataHi, t, Madras, India; exports rice and 
sugar; weaving and ornamental hoxmaklng; 
p ami) 70,243 

Vizcaino Bay, Lower California, Mexico. 

Vizcaya, -prop., V. Spain; cap. Bilbao; a. 836 
ni. m.: v. (1947) 559.221. 

Vizeu, dist, Portugal; cap. Vixen; a. 1,055 sq. 
m. ; p. (1940) 465,563, 

Vizlanagram, t„ Madras, India-; p. (1941) 51,749. 
Vlaardingen, fishing t, B. Holland, Netherlands ; 

: on B. Maas; p. (1648) 43,861. ■ . 

Vladimir, c., U.S.S.lt. ; between Gorki and Mem- 
- cow; cath,; farm produce, fruit, tobacco, 
cottons; p, (1939) 66,761. 

Vladiniir-Volhynsky. W. Ukraine S.S.R, 

A oh y la). U.SB.i , r> 10,009 
Vladivostok, l„ 1 ? spf , ! nuts PA -> 1. * MlltV., 
H.Q. tnny oi the Fur Kiwi , icrmhuw o( the 
Trans-Siberian rly, and airline from Moaeow; 

P. (1939) 206,432, 

Vlieland, h) t i . ) * , si < ’it nee to Ztiidei ’/c, 
Netherlands. 

Vlone, (Valona), prefecUtrc. Albania ; p. (1930) 
53,461. 

Vione, tvi„ Albania; •’ on Strait of Otranto, 
Adriatic Sea; p. (19H0) 9,100. 

Vltava, It., Bohemia, Czechoslovakia ; (lows to 
Ic Elbe, below Prn sue ; length 262 m. 

Voghera, Italy illca ; p it. J ‘ 

Voi, t., imvt. rlv. hatetim, Kenya. Brit, 15. Africa ; 
90 oi N.VV of Momi in )• to Nairobi; 
branch connection w ills Tanganyika Nc 
system allows agr. produce from Anisim and 
Moshl districts to pass through Mombasa as 
alternative to Tanga. 

Vbifon, : f;;I8era,■Eranee; ; ohR;I#reI^riGfen^bIeif , •:■ 
: p. (1946) mj>98. 

Volehansk, {„ Ukraine. u.S.S.R. ; tanneries, 
dlstille ies; p iv 000, 

Volga, It., U.S.S.R. ; rises on Valdai piateau, 

I! iv in < urpentim eour t r t (he Caspian tu, 
Astrakhan ; frozen in winter ; length 8,325 m- 
Volhynia, dist., part of Ukraine S.$,R„ U.S.^.R, ; 1 ; 
on Polish frontier (Polish 1919-39) ; a 13,760 
h\ j i, now p ji . ot Lu A and Rovno; 

(1931) 2, 385,000. 

Volkhov, 11., U.B.S.Li. ; flows from L, Ilmen to 
I L. Ladoga: lcngtii 130 m. 

Volksrust; t., Transvaal, Si Africa ; dairying. ;ffriy:; ; f : :: : '. 
workshops; p . 90S, 

Vologda, R.S.P.S.R., U.S.S..R. : tee. tr. in agr. 
produce, farm implements, . leather, brewing ; 
p. (1939) 95.194. 

Volos, spt., Oraecs ; at head of G. of Volos ; p, 
(1940) 54,030. 
olsk, (.. U 


Volsk (., u’.S.B.R. ; on R. Volga; gd tr . Iron 
wk , tanneries, n Illing j . l s 91 ,i 5,653. 


Volta, Upper, see Upper Volta, •' ■ c.'. 1 

Volta (White Volta), K., Ft. W, Africa and fioid 
coast ; rises in plateau. Upper Volta - prov.. 
Hows S. through N. Terr,, Ashanti and, Gold 
(toast proper to Bight of Bonin,. 70 in. E. of 
Accra; forms main means of communication; 
length 950 in. • See also Black Voita. 

Voiierra, t., Italy; saline spring, alabaster; p. 
13.034. 

Voltri, t, : Italy; shrine; shiubldg., ironwks. ; P. 

10,000, . 

Vorarlberg, prov., Austria ; cap. Bregen? (q.v.) ; 

: a. 1,004 sq. m.; p. (1948) 189,887, 

VordingborK. S. t„ Zealand, Denmark ; p. 9,(181. 
Vorkuta, dht., Siberia, U.S.S.R. ; about 120 lm. 
fV. of mouth of J'l. Ob; new coal-mining 
centre which supplies entire European north 
U.S.S.E. :■■■■ 

Voronezh, region, E.S.F.S.R., U.S.S.E. ;• agr., 
stock-rearing, woodwork and domestic mnfs, ; 
cap. Voronezh. 

Voronezh,/ / 1„ E.S.F.S.B.. U.S.S.E.:; on B. 

- Voronezh nr. its junction with B. Don ; impt. 
commercial centre ; milling, brewing ; p. (1939) 
336,838. y-’ - ' -V' i:-. 

Voroshilovgrad (Lugansk), hnhisll. Ukraine 
S.S.E., U.S.S.B. ; located just S. of K. Donets 
in heart of Donbas indnstl. region, 90 m. N.B. 

. of Stalino ; impt, railway engineering factories ; 

p. (1939) 213.000. ' . , y. ■ 

Vosges, mtn. chain, E< Prance; 190 m. long ; 
highest summit, the Ballon de Guebwiller 
(4,672 ft.). 

Vosges, E. frontier dev., France ; agr., dairying, 
vineyards, textiles, coal, stone; cap. Bpinal; 
si. 2.305 s«. m. ; p. (1Q46) 342,313. 

Voskresensk, t„ U.S.S.R, ; S.E. Moscow ; lignite, 
chemicals, fertilisers.: 

Voyusa, B„ rises in Greece, flows N.W. through 
Albania into Strait of Otranto. . 

Voznesensk, t, Ukraine, U.S.S.B,: .on B. Bug; 

oath.; distilling, brewing ; p; 10,000. ■ 

Vranja, i., .Jugoslavia ; flax and hemp culture and 
mnf. ; nr. is health resort of vranyskas Banya ; 
p. (1947) 12,404. 

Vratca, t, Bulgaria; cmR. Vratcanska; jewellery, 
wine, silk, tanning; P. (1947) 19,448. 

Vrede, i.. O.F.S., S. Africa; agr. centre; horse- 
breeding; P. 4,148. . ■; 

Vrsac, i„ Jugoslavia; milling, wine, brandy; p. 
{1947)29,411. 

Vryburg, t„ O. of Good Hope, S. Africa; gold- 
field in neighbourhood; stock-raising ; p. 
7,198. 

Vryhoid, t.. Natal, S. Africa; coal, iron,, copper, 
. gold, silver, lead mines ; p. 7,880, 

Vulcan Pass, in the Carpathian Mtns., between 
Romania and Transylvania. 

Vulcano, I., Lipari group, Tyrrhenian Sea ; 
located 12 m. off N.E, cst., Sicily; active 
volcano ; gave its name as generic title for this 
type of mtn. 

Vyatka, see Viatica. 

Vychegda, R.. Komi A.S.S.B.. .U.S.S.B. ; flows 
Vih toN. Dvina It..; length 700 m. 

Vyrnwy, L., artificial reservoir, Montgomery, 

■ Wales:- with a dam 1.1S0 ft,. Ions furnishing 
water for Liverpool; 5 in. long with an a. of 
1.121 acres. 

Vyshnl-Volochek, t„ R.S.F.S.B-., U.S.S.B, ; flour- 
milling, indnstl. ; p. (1938) 63,642. 


Waag, see Vah. 

Waal, R„ Netherlands ; S. arm of B. Bbirie. • 
Wahana, see Bell i. ’ 

Wabash, a., Indiana, U.S.A,; rly. centre; p. 

'Hioth 10 , 621 . 

Wabash, 11., Ohio and Indiana, U.S.A. ; trib. of 
R. Ohio; length 550 m. 

Wabash and Erie, canal, Indiana, U.S.A.. longest 
canal in U.S.A. ; 470 m, long. 

Waco, Texas, U.S.A.; on Brazos R.; univ. ; 
cotton centre, woollens, grain, iron, leather; 
P. (1950) 84,706. “ 

Wadai, (list., Fr. Equatorial Africa; nr. L. Chad ; 
-desert and oases; pastoral; ivory, ostrich 
feathers ; a. 17,000 so. m. ; p. (1947-1 1. 000.000. 
Wadden Zee, A, between W. Frisian Is, and N, 
Netherlands, 
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Waddingten, min., B.C., Canada ; alt. 13,260 ft. 
Wadebridge, syd., rural (list., Cornwall ; at -head: , 
of Camel estuary 6 in. N.W. of Bodmin; 
china day; p. (rural dist, 1961) 16,146 , ,. 
Wddenswilj f.i Zurich, Switzerland ; on L, Zurich ; 

silk, wool textiles; wine, fruit; p. 10,000. 

Wadi Halts, t„ Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, N.E. 
Africa ; on B. Nile ; at 2nd cataract ; rly, 
terminus of Sudan rlys. ; p. 13.630. 

Wad Medani, t„ cap,, Blue Nile Prov., Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan, Africa ; grain, oil, soap ; p. 
(1847 56,600. 

Wadsworth, t„ Ohio, .U.S.A,; matches, valves; 

engineering; p. (19505 7,988. . 

Wagadngu, see Ouagadougou. ( 

Wager Bay, inlet, of Hudson Bay, NYW. : Terr,, 
Canada. 

Wagga Wagget, f„ N.S.W., Australia ; on R. Mur- 
nimbidgee; gold, pastoral centre, wines, 
tobacco; p. (1947) 15. 10. 

Wakiawa, t„ Oahu I., Hawaii ; pineappies; p. 
(1950) 8,341. ■ 

Wuigou, 1., oil: N. cst,, Dutch New Guinea, 
Indonesia. 

Walhi, N.I., New Zealand ; gold-mining ; p. 
3,736. 

Waiknremoana, X„ N.I., New Zealand ; hydro- 
electric power plant, 

Waikato, B., N. I., New Zealand; the longest 
in New Zealand ; length 220 m. 

Waikerie, S. Australia ; on It. Murray.; fruit, 
vines. r t-n 

Waimate, t„ S.I., New Zealand ; agr, centre, . 
soft fruits ; p .2,800, 

Wairakei, t., N.I„ New Zealand ; on I,-. Taupe ; 

health resort, r 

Wairoa, hor., N.I., New Zealand ; on R-, Wairoa ; 
■P .11,320. 

Waitzen. t ., Hungary ; on B . Danube. 

Wakamatau, t,, Honshu, Japan; silk reeling; p, 
(1947)56,275. 

Wakamatsu, t„ Kyushu, Japan : lacquer- ware* , 
mnft. ; p. (1047! 75,196. 

Wakatipu, L., Otago, S, I., New Zealand; 52m. 
long., 3 m. wide ; 1,200 ft. deep ; 1 ,070 ft, above 
sea- level. 

Wakayama, apt., Honshu, Japan; cot I on: p. 
(1947) 153,458. 

Wake!., Pac. Oc. ;• beteeen Marianas and Hawaii ; 

calling-place on traus-Parifie air-routes. 
Wa-kefleld, e... co. bar.. W.B-. Yorks, Eng.; on 
B. Oalder; 8 m. S. of Leeds ; cath. ; woollens, 
brewing, soap, coal, iron, machinery; • p. 
(1951! 80,380. 

Wakefield, (.. Virginia, U.S.A. ; George Washing- 
ton's birthplace ; p, 687. 

Walachia, dint., S. Romania.; cereals, fruits ; eli. 

t. Bucharest ; a. 29,561 sq. m * r 2 029,212. 
Walbrzych (Waldenburg), t„ Poland; coal, 
porcelain, iron ware: p. 68,372. - ■ 

Walcheren, 1., Netherlands; 12 m. long, low- 
lying, agr, ; was flooded to stop German 
advance in Second World War. 

Waldeek, see Hessen-Kassau. 

Wales, winc.il/ality, S.W. of Gr, Britain : flanked 
by Irish See, St. George's Channel and Bristol 
C'ntmnU; mtns.; coal, stare, oats, barlev. 
good pasturage, smelting tin, copper, iron; 
ch. c. Cardiff; a. 7,388 sq. m. ; p. (1951) 
1,706,787 (excluding Monmouthshire) . 

Walhalla, („ Victoria, Australia; gold-mining; 
P. 2,000. 

;:WMketIf,,::NprthrahbeMaaidj:Eng.';t:bh:R,:Tyiie:;s 
indnstl. sub, of Newcastle, 

WaU&c-aimrg, Ontario, Canada; glass, brass, 
iron; sugar, flour; p. (1947) 4,936. 

Wallaroo, set., S. Australia; copper-mining; p, 
.2,140. 

C Wa?ksey r ;t,cn,cfchj: 0 rt i Mersey. estuary; adjoining 
Birkenhead, Cheshire, Eng. ; residtb, seaside 
s ) * Brighton) ; p..( 195 U 

Walla Walla, t, Washington, U.S.A. ; . on Mill 
Creek ; cereal and fruit mitre, agr. tools, flour, 
leather; p. (197 > 24,102 
Wallen Sea, L„ SwiUoi k net ; 11 . m lo iff. 
Wallingford, t„ min. hor., Berks, Eng.; On B, 
Thames to N, of its gab between Chiltem 
Hills and Lam bourn Downs ; old eas. ; malting ; 
P. (1951.) 3,514. 

Wallingford, t.. Conn TM.i steel, brass silver 
and nickel ware ; tools, wire ; v. (1950) 11,994, ■ 
Walllagton, t„ N j„ U.S.A.; curtains, paints; 
p. (1950) 8,910. 
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Wallis Archipelago, T. group. S. Pacific ; a. 10 so. Warminster, urb. dkt.. Wills, Eng,; on N. 
m,; dependency of French New Caledonia; edge of Salisbury ■••plain ; • agr. nikt,., malting, 
p. (1940) 4,343. engineering; p, (195 U 8,236, 


Wallsend, t . , mun , bar., Northumberland , Eng. ; Warnemiinde, spt., Germany ; ferry port -for 1 rail 
on N. bank of It. Tyne; 4 m. below Newcastle ; traffic between Berlin and Copenhagen; resort. ; 
coal-mining, shipbldg,, engineering, iron- and p. 0,374. 

aluminium-whs. ; p, (1951) 48.64.3. Warrego, It., Queensland, N.S.W., AukWalia I 

Walmer, t.. Kent, Eng. ; 2 m. 8. of Deal ; holiday trib. of ft. Darling; length 400 m. 


resort; cas., residence of Warden of Cimiue Warren, e., Ohio, U.S.A; ;■ on Mahoning R.uconl- 
Ports ; p. 5,335, _ and iron-mining, iron and steel mfle. ; p. 

fainey, /., off cst. of Lancs, Eng.; opposite (1950) 43,300. 


Barrow. 

Walpole, t„ Mass., U.S.A. ; nr. Boston; p. 
(1950) 0,100. 

Walpole, l.,dep. of New Caledonia; Bae. Oo. ; 
'i -French possession, lies S.B. of Marti {Loyalty 
Is.). 


Warren, 6or., Banns., U.S.A. ; on Allegheny E. ; 
j natural gas, -petroleum, oH-reiiuiiig; furniture, 
tools ; p. (1950) 14,840. 

Warrenpoint, spt., urb, dist., Down, N. Ireland ; 
at head of Carl ingford ■ Lough; holiday resort ; 
p. (1951) 2.708. 


Walsall, f„ eo. ■bar.. Staffs, Eng,;, 5 m, E, of Warrenton, t,, C. of Good Hope, - S. Africa; 

Wolverhampton ; coal, iron, limestone, leather, cheese-making; p. 3,055. 

, brushes; p. (1951 ) 114,511 Warrington, t-.p co, bar., :Lanes, Eng. ; on K. 

Walsham, N. s see North Walshaxn. Mersey, 14, m. E, of Liverpool ; alumlnhun ■• 

Walsingham, C.. on Cumberland Peninsula, ruilins and drawing, soap, brewing; p. UP51) 
Baffin L, Canada. 80,631. 

Waltershausen, Germany; mnfs. Warmambooi, *pt., Victoria. Australia; mkt., 

Waltham, c.. Mas->., D.K.A. ; nr. Boston; watch- agr., dairying ; p. (1047) 0,003. 
malting, textiles, : motors, furniture, shoes, Warsaw or Warszawa, 1 prav., Boland ; on Vistula 
paper; p. (1950) 47,137. and Bug lit,. ; a. 10.901) sa, m. ; p. 2,001,000, 


and Bug Bs. ; a. 10.900 so, m. ; p. 2,001.00V, 


Waltham. Holy Cross, t., urb. dkt,, Essex, Eng. ; Warsaw or Warszawa, cap., Boland; on 1!. 
on B. Lea, 1 1 m. N. of London ; -abbey ; mkt. Vistula ; oath., uuiv. ; rly. centre ; iron and 


gardening, cordite ; p. (1951) 8,107. 
Walthamstow, mm, bor., S.W. Essex, Eng.; 


steel, footwear, hosiery, sugar, tobacco ;" ; p,.; 
(1948) (100,788. 


industl, and reaidtl. sub. of London ; p. (1951) Warsaw, c„ Indiana, U.S.A.; on Tippecanoe B, ; 
121,060. V. (1950) 6.(125. 

Walton and Weybridge, urb. dist., Surrey, Eng.; Warsop, t„ urb. dist, Notts, Eng, : 4 in, N.E. of 


on It. Thames, 17 in. S.W. of London ; engineer- > 
ing; anglers’ resort; p. (1951) 38.091, 


Mansfield ; . 

10 , 888 , 


limestone, gravel ; p. 


Waltou-Ie-Dale, t„ urb. ; list., N.E. Lancs, Eng.; | Warta, It., Boland ; trib. of R. Oder; length 450m. 
on R. nibble, 2 m. E. of Preston ;• mkt. garden- Warwick, t, Queensland, Australia; corn and 
ing, cottons; p. (1951) 14,711. vineyard dkt. ; p. (1047) 7,130. 

Walvis Bay, dkt. and up}., adin. by S.W. Africa; i Warwick, co., Eng.: coal, iron, limestone, frait. 


a. 374 sd. m, ; fishing, whaling ; p. 2,263 
Wanchuan (Kalganl, Jortfd. Chaliar. Chin 


livestock, motors, metal goods ; co. t. Warwick ; 
a. 976 so. m. ; p. (1951) 1,860,874. 


the Great Wall of China 1 10 in. N.W. of Peking ; Warwick, co. i., muti. bor., Warwick, Eng.; on 


terminus of caravan routes from Central Asia ; 
Ige. tr. in tea, wool, hides ; p, (estd. 1936) 
70,000. 

Wandsbeek, t., Germany; sub. of Hamburg; 
beer, brandy, tobacco; P. 40,000. 


R. Avon, 8 m. S.W. of Coventry; cas.; ajrr. 
implements, brewing, malting, rope, iron; P. 
(1951) 15,350. 

Warwick, t., Rhode L, U.S.A. ; on Narrangansett 
Bay; cotton mnfs. ; p. (1950) 43,028. 


Wandsworth, met. bar., S.W. London. Eng.; on Wasatch Mtns., range, Utah and Idaho, U.S.A. 

Ti. Wandle and it. Thames ; oil-mills, metal- Wash, The, bay, N. Sea between Lines and Nor- 


wks., paper, brewing; p. (1951) 330,328. 
Wanganui, c., N.T., New Zealand; on It. 


folk, Eng, ; 
reclaimed. 


22 m. long, 15 m. wide; partly 


Wanganui ; wool, grain, meat, dairy produce ; Washa, L„ Louisiana, TJ.S.A. ; 14 m. long. 


p. (19-18) 28,200. 

Wanganui, 11., N.T., New Zealand; length 
160 m. 

Wangaratta, t., Victoria, Australia; 145 m. from 
Melbourne; agr. di~t. ; p. (1947) 7,000. 


Washburns, rntn. mage, Yellowstone National 
Bark, U.S.A. • highest summit 10,345 ft, 
Washington, t., urb. dist., Durham, Eng.; 5 m. 
S.E. of Gatishead ; coal, engineering, chemicals ; 
p. (1951) 17,705. 


Wankie, t, S. Rhode-da ; alt. 2,448 ft. ; coal, Washington, sf., U.S.A. ; coal, iron, minerals. 


firebricks; game reserve ; p .10,000. 
Wanlockhead, vil, Dumfries, Scot. ; in Lowther 
Hills ; lead-mines. 


forests, agr.; cap. Olympia; ch. ts. Seattle 
and Tacoma; a. 68,192 s<i, m. ; p. (1950) 
2.378.063. 


Wansbeck, 11., Northumberland, Eng.; flows E. Washington, c., eap., TJ.S.A. ; in Dist. of Columbia, 
from Bcnnines into N. Sea 3 m. N. of Blyth; on Potomac R. ; White House, Capitol, 4 imivx. , 


length 23 in, 

Wanstead and Woodford, mm 1. bor.-, Essex, Eng. ; 
residth sub. of London; p. (3951) 61,620. 

Wantage, mkt. L, urb. dirt.. Berks. Eng. ; in Vale 
of the White Horse ; hempen cloth, brass ; p. 
(1953) 5,089. 

Wapakoneta, t„ Ohio, U.S.A. ; nr. Pidue : p, 
(1950) 5,707. 

Warning, Thames-side dist, London, .Bug, ; con- 
tains the London Docks ; industl.*, p. 3,200. 


ktf U&UUl&lrULA, t .Ur/.'., , III .l/lriL. UJ. 

on Potomac it. ; White House, Capitol, 4 univs. , 
etc.; printing, and engraving; p, (1950) 
802,178. 

Washington, t„ Penns., U.S.A. ; coal, petroleum, 
steel, glass, chemicals; p. (1950) 26,280. 
Washington I., Pacific Ocean (Gilbert and Ellice 
Is. co!,); a. 6 so. m., coral atoils ; copra; p. 
86 . 

i Washita, R., Arkansas and Louisiana,. U.S.A. ; 

trib. of Red It. ; length 400 in. 

Wasiues, t„ Belgium ; nr. Mens; coalmining. 


Warajigal, Hyderabad. India ; p. (1941) 02,808. Wasouehal, t„ Nord, France I tesMtes^-chemicals,.; 
Waratah, f., N.8.W., Australia ; sub, of Newcastle; oil-refineries ; p. (1946) 11,707, 
coal, copper mines ; p. (1947) 20,313. Wast Water, L., Cumberland, Eng. ; nr. Keswick ; 
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coal, copper mines ; p. (1947) 20,313. 

Waratah, t„ N. Tasmania, Australia ; tin mining 
centre ; p. 1,000. 

Warburg, Germany ; on R. Diemel; industi. 
Wardha, R., Madhya Pradesh, India; trib. of 
Ji. Wainganga; length 254 m. 

Ware, mkt. t ., urb. dist., Herts, Eng. ; on li. Lea ; 
2 m. N.E. of Hertford; malting, bricks; p. 
(1951) 8,253. 


Wast Water, L., Cumberland, Eng. ; nr. ; 
3 m. long. 

Watohet, t,, urb, dist., Somerset, Eng. ; i 
Bristol Channel, 5 m. E. of Minehead 
iron works; p. (1951) 2,592- ■ 
Waterbury, Conn., U.S.A.; on Nauga 
, watches, pins, brass goods, electric an 
graphic goods, chemicals; p. (I960) It 
Waterford, co., Munster, Ireland; agr., 1 


t; oas.i agr.. 
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Waterloo, N;Y., U.S.A. ; on L. SeuBoa; i>. 
(.3950) 4,43#. 

Waterloo- S with-Seafortft) , urb. (list. Lancs,, , Eng. ; 
at mouth of R. Mersey; N. sub. of Liverpool ; 
residtl. ; p. 13.447. ■ 

Waterpoort, t„ Transvaal, S, Africa; on R. Sand ; 
cattle ; . asr, centre. 

Watertown, f„ Conn., TJ.S.A, ; plastics, textiles, 
hardware, wire products; p, (1350) 10,099. 
Watertown, t. Mas®., TJ.S.A.; on Charles R. ; 

arsenal; p. (1060) 37,339. c 

Watertown, N.Y., •XJ.S.A. ; on. Blade K. : 
carriage wtos.. steam-engines, silk, agr, tools; 

p. (1050) 34,350. --- 

: Watertown, S. Dakota, U.S.A. : machinery, 
meat-packing : p, 13950 ) 12,699, 

Watertown, c„ Wisconsin, U.S.A. ; on Keek II. ; 

. univ. ; mnfs. ; p. ! 10503 12,417, _ 

Waterville, c„ Maine, TJ.S.A. ; on Kennebec B. : 
univ. ; cotton mnfs., rly. wks. ; p.; (1050) 

18£87. 

Watervliet, e„ N.Y., U.8.A. ; on Hudson R. ; 
arsenal; iron goods, woollens, asbestos goods ; 
I>. (1050) 15,197. . • - ■■■■■/- , •; 

Watford, t., 'mun. bor„ Herts, Eng,: on 11. Colne, 
1G m. N.W. of London.;, mitt. ;■ many, varied 
industries ine. light engineering, paper, printing, 
foodstuffs ; p. (1951) 73,032. 

Wath, (., u rbi liist., W.K. Yorks.. Eng. ; .4 m. N. 
of Rotherham ; coal, quarrying ; p. (1951) 
13.927. 

■ Watlingi BriUsh 1., Bahamas, W. Indies.;., reputed 
landing place of Columbus, 

Watlington, Oxford, Eng. ; at N. foot, of Ohfltern 
: Hills, 5 m. S.W. of Princes Hisborough; lace ; 

P. 1,388. 

Watson’s Bay, N.S.W., Australia; nr. Sydney; 
holiday resort. 

Wattenscheid, t., Germany ; coal, brushes, planes, 
iron ware ; p. 00,823. 

Watton, L, Norfolk, Eng.; on R. Wtosey ; xnkt. ; 
% 1,413.2 

Wattrelos, 1., Nord, France.; nr, Lille; textiles, 
mnfa. ; p. (1940 35,000. 

Watu Bella Is., Moluccas, Indonesia ; coconuts, 
sago. 

Wau, cap., Bahr-el-Ghazah Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan, N.E, Africa; p. 0,000. 

Waukegan, c,. 111., XJ.S.A. ; on L. Michigan; sum- 
mer resort: steel, brass, motors, sugar refining 5 
livestock, agr. centre ; p. (1950) 38,040. 
Waukesha, t„ Wisconsin, XJ.S.A.; health resort; 

P. U950 ) 21,233. 

Wausau, c„ Wisconsin, XJ.S.A, ; on Wisconsin R. ; 
timber, paper, machinery, leather, silver fox 
farms; P. (195 0)30.414. 

Wauwatosa, c., Wisconsin, XJ.S.A. ; sub. of Mil- 
waukee; p, (1950) 33,324. 

Warsaw, R„ (Norfolk and Suffolk, Eng. ; length 
50 m. - W.. ; .,J J g:y : i.yWwi f : ( 

Waverly, t., Iowa, XJ.S.A, ; on Cedar R. ; p. (1950) 
5,124. ■nvCA..', 

Waverly, '}.* N.Y., U.S.A.; dairying, ton centre; 
p. (1950). 6,037. 

Waxahachfe, 1, Texas, H.S.A. ; rly. centre; p. 
(1950) 11,204. 

Way cross, (..Georgia, TJ.S.A. ; rly. wks., timber, 
naval stores, machinery, agr. products ; p. 
(1950) 18,899. •, . v- v ..v yfyyJ 

Waynesboro, (., Penns., U.S.A. ; industl. ; p. 
(1950) 10,334. 

Wazan or Ouezzan, sacred c., Morocco; p. 

23,590. 3 'ey V.; • .y. 

Waziristan, dist., N.W. frontier, Pakistan ; mtns. ; 

, a. 5.000 sq. m. ; p. (1951) 204,000. 

Weald, The, wooded amt pastoral tract S.E. Eng., 
extending from Folkestone, Kent, through 
.Surrey. Hants, and Sussex to the sea about 
Beachy Head. y. : ,V- y). v' 

Wear, It, Durham. Eng. : rises in the Pennines, 
flows through Durham to N, Sea at Sunderland ; 
length 80 m. ■ 

Weaver, Cheshire, Eng. ; trii). of R. Mersey. ; 

length 45 m. , J 

Weaver Hills, Staffs, Eng. ; alt. 1, GOO ft. 

Webb City, c„ Missouri, XJ.S.A. ; lead, zinc mining ; 
p. (1050) 0,919. 

Webster, {..Maes., TJ.S.A.; or, French R. : textiles 
footwear; p. (1950) 12,180. 

Webster Grove, t., Missouri, XJ.S.A.; p. (1950) 
£3 3H0. , - 

SHpA Pea, arm of S. At. Get, Antarctica; 

. whaling and sealing. 
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Wednesday, mun. lor., Staffs,, Eng. ; 4 m. N.W. 
of Birmingham; y coal,; iron, ."bricks, pottery, 
aluminium mnfs., rly. carriages; p. (1051) 
344im. < ' (Ny. y . 

Wednesfield, urb. dm.. Staffs, Eng. : nr. Wolver- 
hampton; coalmining, locks and keys'; : p, : 
(1951) 17.428, 

Weft Zem, t., Fr. Morocco; impt, production of 
phosphate ; p. 12,223. ■ 

Weehawkea, : L, N.J., TJ.S.A. ; coal depot, rly. 

. centre ; mnfs. ; p. 11950; 14.S50. ■ 

Weerdt, (., Netherlands : industl.; p. 20,241. 

Wei Ho, It, Shensi, China ; , rises in highlands 
of Kansu, flows E. between highland of Shansi 
and Tsinling Shan to join Hwang Ho nr. Tungk- 
wan ; valley contains very fertile loess soils'; :: 
formed , cradle of Chinese civilisation ; length ( 
approx, 500 m. 

Weiden, f., Bavaria. 'Germany.; cattle trade, 
lumber ; porcelain, glass ; p,- 19.536-, 

Weiclenau, t„ N. Rhine- Wesipim !ia. Germany; 

mining; iron, steel, copper ; p. 10,915, 

Weihaiwei, apt., Shantung, China; formerly 
British ; coaling stn.; summer resort; . p, 

(estd. 394(5) 2:22,247. 

Weimar, «., cap, Thuringia, Germany ; on Bilim; 

Cloth, leather, book-printing . tr,; residence of 
Goethe.: Schiller, and Liszt j .p.N#,®?'.. ' 

Weinheim, t„ Badt-n. XTcrnn e eather, 1 ine, 
machinery, soap ; cas.; p ,22,352. 

WeHshorn, min. peak, Switzerland; alt, 14,804 
ft. 

Welsskirohen, see Bela Orkva. ■ . .py 

Wejh spl.. He , s , C ibio 
Welland, i.. Out., Canada ; On Welland Canal; n. . 
12,500. 

A. 1 n, 1 No thant Mid Lincoln, E , 

\ ' 01 , a. u 1 H« -! , JlovsN I nit i l * 

. h 10 m below Spalding ; length 70 m. 

Welland, ( 1 io, Canada connei Lf> 

Erie and Ontario ; length 27 in. : 

Wellesley, i.. Mass., D.S. A. ; residtl, ; p, <10505 
20 ,549. 

Wellesley Is., ormp, in the Gulf of Carpentaria, 

**.' ring to Qv > i 1 a, \e-t “i < 

Wellingborough, t., urb, dirt,, Northants, Eng. ; on 

R. Nenft, •-> m. N.E of Northampton ; r , ikt.. 
footwear, iron smelting, brewing; o r’*' t' 

3,5 220. 

Wellington, mid. t, urb, (list., Shropshire, Eng.; 

5 m. E. of Shrewsbury; coal, agr. tools, iron- 
wlts , it- an i me 1 - C ii g f nvn, 
because it stood, on the line of Watiiug Street ; 
p. (1951) 11.412. 

Wellington, t„, cap., apt.. New Zealand; on N.T,; ; 

univ.; foundries, cold -forage, soap, candles, 
footwear; p. (194-8) 173,520. ' Gj; 

Wellington, prmu, N.I., New Zealand ; a, 10,870 
8d. m.; p. (191 5 378,100. 

Wellington, t., C. of Owd Hope, S. Africa; 

tanning, dried fruits, wine, jam ; p. 9,0V. 
Wellington, L., Gippsiand, Victoria, Australia; 
shallow; fishing. 

Wells, c„ man, bar,, Somerset. Eng. ; at W. foot 
of Mendip Hills ; oath., bishop’s palace ; brush. ... 
■ and paper mnfs. , n (1951) .5 .835. 
Wells-next-tha-Sea, t., urb. dist... Norfolk.. Eng. : 
ana pt, on N cat of I Anglia. 14 n> W. Of 
Sherijjghaia ; whelks, cockles and mussels; 

(1951) 2,592. 

Wellsborough, t., Penne., U,S.A.; p. (1950) 
4,215. 

Wellston, e., Ohio, D.S.A. ; rly. centre; furniture; 
p. (1950) 5,691. 

Wellsville, c., Ohio, U.S.A. ; on Ohio 11. ; coal- 
mining, agr, ; p. (1950) 7,854. 

Weis, r, Austria; machinery; leather, p p. * 

. natural gas; p. 38,043. 

Welshpool, t., mun. bur,, Montgomery, Wales; 
on R. S( vern, 7 m. N. of Montgf j er : nr. is 
Fowls Castle; malting, flannel; p, 09'. i' 
8,034, 

Welwyn, f., Hertford, Eng.; one of “New 
Towns” designated 1046; incorporates bulk , 
of Welwyn Garden Cit urt list and ext< i 

S. and E. towards Hatfield and Hertford; 
p, mm 18,788. 

Welwyn Garden City, urb. ’ o Herls, Eng.; 

4 my N.W. of Hertford; cereal products, 
y . light engineering, plastics ; p. (3051) 18.298. 

Wem, t urb. dint., Salop, Erg.; nr Shrew - 
bury; jnkt., flour, tunning, malting; p. (1951) 
2,410. ■ 
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Wembley, matt. bar.. Middx., Eng. : KW. sub. West Indies or Antilles, T, gmtm Atl oo - 
Of London; light industry,- sports centre; extend between the ests. of ' Florida and 

if (1951) 131,360. Venezuela, separating the Cariblwan Sea and 

Wemyss. par.. Fife, Scot..; coalmining; p. the G; of Mexico from the Atlantic; sugar, 

26,619. tobacco, fruits, cotton, coifee, cocoa; ji. 

Wemyss Bay, t„ Benfrew, Scot. ; holiday resort, 16.494,000. 

■ -resident!.; p .24,580, West Lothian (Linlithgow), co,, Scot • agr., coal 

Wenatchee, {., Washington, U.S.A.; p, (1950) -iron; eo. ;t. Linlithgow; a, ISO sa.:m ; ii 
13,072. (1051) 88,676. r 

Wenchow (Yungchia), c., spt., Chekiang, China; West Monroe, t„ La., U.S.A, ; mfl). of Monroe; 
nr. month of Wa Kiaiig 230 m. S.W. of paper, cottonsead oil, wood products ; p. ! 19 oo5 

.Shanghai ; llsliing; sm. coastal ter.; p. (estd. 10,302. h m , u ■ 

1940) 153.39 J. West New York, t„ K.J., U.S.A. ; on Hudson B. ■ 

Wendover, Bucks., Eng. ; at N. foot of Chiltern grain elevators, silks, rubber goods, cotton-sewl 
Hills, 4 -m. S.E. of Aylesbury, at entrance to oil; p. (1050) S7jm. 

wind gap ; agr. mlct. ; p, 2,500. West Orange, i„ N.J., U.S.A. ; industl. ; p. (1950) 

Wener, L„ Sweden, see Vilnern. 23,605. 

Wenersborg, see Vanersborg. West Pittston, bor., Penns., U.S.A.; coalmining; 

Wengen, 'oil., Bernese Oberland, Switzerland; p. (1950) 7,230. 

ait,. 4,200 ft. ; resort ; p. 1,230. West Point, military stn., N.Y., U.S.A. ; on Hud- 

Weniock or Much Wenlock, t., mm, bor., Salop, son B, ; Military Academy ; p. 1,350. 

Eng. ; on N.E. end of Wenlock Edge, 11 m. West Biding’, Yorkshire, see Yorkshire, West 
S.E, of Shrewsbury ; iron and coal; p. (1951) Elding. 

15,093. ■ West Springfield, t.. Mass., U.S.A. ; industl.; p. 

Wenlock Edge, narrow ridge, Shropshire, Eng.; (3 950) 20,438. 

■} extends 18 in. S.W. from Much Wenlock to West Virginia, st„ U.S.A,; coal, salt, petroleum. 
Craven Arms; limestone; moorland, wood- agr. (cereals, tobacco), pastoral ; cap. Charles- 

land on margins, particularly Steep N.W. ton; a. 21,181 sq. in.: p. (1050) 2,005,332. 

flank: width 1-li m. t mainly above 950 ft.' West Warwick, t., Bhode T., U.S.A.; p. (1950) 
alt. 19,096. 

Wensleydale, N.K., Yorkshire, Eng. ; valley in Westbrook, e„ Maine, U.S.A.; paper, cottons, 
N. Pennines drained E. by K. lire; cattle silks; p. (1050) 12J284-. 

reared for fattening on iowiaud' farms; some Westbmy, t. , urb. dist. , Wilts, Eng. ; at (iff. foot, 
dairying (cheese) ; length S5 m. of Salisbury Plain; rly. Junction: woollens, 

Wensum, R., Norfolk, Eng. ; flows to B,. Yare bricks; glove mnfs. : p. (1951) 5,264. 

at Norwich length 30 m. Westorham, t., Kent, Eng. ; nr. Scvenoaks; rrtkt,; 

Wentworth, t„ 'It. pi., N.S.W., Australia; at p. 3,168. 
confluence of Bs. Murray and -Darling'; ships Western Australia, -see Australia. W. 
wool downstream to Morgan and round to Westerwald, plateau o} old- ami volcanic racks, W. 
Adelaide. Germany; terminates In steep slope im- 

Wepener, t, Orange Free State, S. Africa; battle mediately E. of It, Bhine between Koblenz 

1000 ; p. 2.199. and Bonn; drained to Khine by. It, Lahn and 

Werdau, t., Germany; on B,, Pleisse; textiles, B. Sics; fertile soil ; pastureland or deciduous 

machinery, paper, chemicals; p. 21,59V. woodland; sm. quantities of iron ore in Sieger- 

Werden, t„ Germany; on It. Buhr: textiles, land. ' 

paper, leather, coalmining; p. 11,270. Westfield, t., Mass., U.S.A. : cigars, paper, 

Werdohl, f. t N. Bhine-Westphalia, Germany; machinery, bicycles, radiators ; p. (1950) 

iron, steel, metal goods ; p. 12,253. ■ 20.962. 

Wervicq, f., Belgium; nr. Ypres; tobacco fac- Westfield, t, N.J., U.S.A. : p. (1950) 2-1,243. 

tOrless p .11,288: Westgate-on-Sea, t., Kent, Eng.; nr. Margate; 

Wesel, f., Germany ; on B.. Lippe; metal goods, ogr., seaside resort;- P. 4fiS4. 
cement, potteries, sugar-refineries, floiubmills ; Westhoughton, «r&. dist., S.E, Lancs, Eng. ; 
p .24,136, coalmining, silks, cottons ;' p. (1961) 15,002.’ 

' Weser, R., Germany: flows N. to N. Sen- at Westland, .pros., 8. I., New Zealand; coal, 
Bremerlmven ; navigable for 270 m. ; total timber, gold; cap. Hokitika; a. 4,880 sq. m . ; 
length 440 m. p. (1948) 18,000. - ■ 

Wesermunde, t, Bremen, Germany; nr. mouth Westmanlaud, see Vastmanland. 
of B. Weser; adjoins Bremerharett ; brewing, Westmeath, eo., Leinster, Ireland ; pasture, agr., 
bricks; p, (1940) 77,491. -dairying’; with much bog; co. t. Mullingar; 

Wessex, ancient kingdom, 8. Eng. ; included a. 708 si*, m. ; P. (1946) 54,830. 

Berks, Hants. Wilts, (Dorset, Somerset, and Westminster, e., metropolitan bar., London., Eng. ; 
Devon. "on N. bank of It, Thames ; W. of City of 

West Allis, f., Wisconsin, U.S.A. ; iron and steel London; contains Houses of Parliament. 

goods; p. (1960) 42,959. Westminster Abbey, Government offices, Boyal 

West ’Bengal, state. Lidia ; delta of Ganges; rice, Palaces (Buckingham Palace And St, James’s); 

jute, oilseeds ; eap. Calcutta ; a. 1 29,476 afl, m, ; p. (1951) 98,895, 

n. (1951) 24.7S6.6S3. . Westmorland, co., N.W. Eng.;, coyeriiig part of 

West Brldgford, t, urb. dist,.. Notts, Eng.; at the Lake District (Windermere, Ullswater. 

junction of Grantham canal, with B. Trent; Grasmere, etc.) ; sheep, oats, building-stone, 

p, (1951) 24,838, tourist industry; cap. Appleby; most popul- 

West Bromwich, t, co. bor.. Staffs,, Eng. ; on R, ous t., Kendal; a. 789-sq. p. (1951) 

Thame. 5 m. N.W, of Birmingham ; coal, iron, 67,383. ' 

smelting, machinery, tools and metal-whs.; Weston-super-Mare, tywaa, bor., Somei'set, Eng.,; 
p. (1951) S7,98S. on Bristol Channel, 20 in, S.W. of, Bristol; 

West Colder, see Culder, W. holiday resort ; p. (1961) 40, 165. 

West Chester, bor., Penns., U.S.A. t residtl. sub. Westphalia, see N, Rhine-Wostphaiia. 

Philadelphia; mkt. gardening, dairying, agr. Westport, spt., mb. dist., Mayo, Ireland ; on 
tools; p. (1950) 15,168. -Westport- Bay.; mkt., cereals ; p,. (1943) 3,238, 

West Flanders, pros., Belgium; a. 1,249 so, m. ; Westport, spt,, S.I., New Zealand; on B. Bulier ; 

see. also Flanders, ost. shipping ; p.-(1948) 4,$88d . ' r 

West Ham, co. bor,, Essex, Eng, ; sub, to E. of Westport, t„ Conn., U.S.A. ; residtl. ; ■woollens, 
London ; bordered by Bs. Thames and Lea; twine, soap, disinfectants ; p. (I960) 11,667. 
residtl.; extensive docks, sugar-refining, rubber, Westray, I„ Orkney Is., Scot.; 10 m. long; P. 
soap, jute-wl oil It 1.270 _ *, „ ! , 

West Hartford, t„ Conn.. U.S.A. ; residtl. shb. of Westward Ho l, vil,, N, Devon, Bug, ; on Bideford 
Hartford; metal goods, centre for dairying. Bay ; seaside resort. ‘ •* 

obai > ?rov ng district t I960) 44,402. Westwood, t, Queensland, Australia;, cow- 
West Hartlepool, spt., co, bor., Durham, Eng. ; mining. 1 ■ _ • „ 

* si m. N. of T via 1 > i o , W.K. Yor ng. ; • cm R. Wbarfi 

engineering, iron and brass-whs,, flour, paper. mkt., malting, brewing; p, 2,126, ■ • 

soap ; p. (1951) 73.597. • Wethersfield, t.. Conn., U.S.A.; oldest regular 

West Haven, bor.. Conn,, u.S.A.; sub. of New I * settlement in O.-; Urge si. prison ; agr. tople* 
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Wetter or Wettern, L„ Sweeten, see vattern. ■ 
Wetteren, Belgium ; on ft. Schelde ; textiles ; 

UiUWilirt'rtd: .'uOup.ry.mpi^pmrr. 
Wettarliorn, mtu., Switzerland : alt. 12,105 ft, 

, Wetzlar, t., Germany; cm It. Lahn; cath.; 
; iron-mining, chemicals, gioves, optical instru- 
ments; p. If, 495. - Y ■ ' ice 

Wewoka, L, Okla., U.S.A. ; oil wells ; agr., bricks, 
petrol; p. (1950) 6.7-17, . ■ v ; y 

.Wexford, maritime. co„ Leinster, S.E. Ireland; 

1 pasture, agr., dairying; Ashing; cap. Wexford; 

а, 901 so. in. ; p. (1046) Si, 04. 

Wexford, f., cap., Wexford ; Leinster,, YS.E. 

Ireland ; on ft. Slaney ; p. (1046) 12.308. 

Wey, ft., Hants, Surrey, Eng. ; rises in W. 
Weald, flows N. into K. Thames hr. Weybridge ; 
cuts impt. gap through N, Downs at Guildford ; 
length 35 m. y L SY. 

■Weybridge, see Walton and Weybridge, 

Weyburn, t, S. Saskatchewan, Canada; P. 

б, 179. '■ P : - 

Weymouth and Melcombe Regis, t„ wan. tor., 

Dorset, Eng.; on Weymouth Bay, 8 m. S. of 
Dorchester ; boatbldg., stone, bricks, holiday 
resort ; p, (1951) 87,097. 

Weymouth, L, Mass., U.S.A. ; footwear mnf. ; p. 
(1950) 32,690. ■ Y Y: VYi if. :;:_n 

Whales, Bay oi, inlet in Boss Dep„ Antarctica ; 
exploration base. 

Whangarei, h. New Zealand; agr., fruit; i>. 
(1018) 7 240: 

Whangpoo, It., EJanssu, China; tidal creek 
upon which Shanghai is situated: runs 14 m. 
inland from Yantze-Kians estuary nr. 
Woosung, 

■Wharie, 11., W.B. Yorks, Eng. ; trib. of B. Ouse; 
length 00 m. 

Wheeling, c., cap., IV, Virginia, U.S.A. ; on Ohio 
IN; riy. and commercial centre,' iron and steel, 
pottery; p, (1950) 58,801. : 

Wfcemsade, min., W.B. Yorks, Eng, ; alt, 2,114 ft. 
Whickham, A., urb. diet, Durham, Eng.; nr, 
Gateshead; coalmining, iron and. steel, 

• . chemicals, rope mnf.;. p. (1951) 23,1.16. 
Whitburn, .burgh, IV. Lothian, Scot,; 20 ni.,8.W. 
of Edinburgh; coal, limestone; p. (1951) 
5,232.. 

Whitby, spt., urb. diet., N.R. Yorks.. Eng.; at 
mouth of ft. ft.sk, 17 m. N.W. of Scarborough ; 
abbey ; holiday resort : fisheries, sblpbldg., 
jet mute. ; p. (1951) 11.668. 

Whitby (formerly Windsor), t., Canada; on L 
Ontario; p. (1941). 5, 016'. 

Whitchurch,. t., urb. .diet., Salop, Eng,; 13 m. 

■ S.W. of Crewe; mkt., malting, cheese; p, 
U95D 6,856. am dorr .-Xr‘ 

Whits, ft,, Arkansas, U.S.A,; trib. of Missis- 
sippi R. ; length 350 m. 

White, ft., Indiana, U.S.A, ; trib. of Wabash. ft. ; 
length 330 m. 

Whits, ft., Arkansas, Missouri, U.S.A. ; trib. of 
Mississippi R. ; 300 m. navigable ; length 
800 in. 

White Horse, f., 8. Yukon, Canada; once a gold 
; “ Boom Town ”; p. 540. 

White Mtns,, part of Appalachian system, New 
Hampshire, U.S.A. ; highest summit, Mt 
Washington, 5,805 ft. 

White Nile (Bahr-el-Abiad), R., Anglo-Egnrtia.n 
■ ■ Sudan, N.B. Africa ; strictly, name applied to 
stretch of ft, Nile between L. No and Khartoum ; 
distance over 500 m. 

White Plains, t, N.Y., U.S.A. ; on Bronx ft.: 

residtl. ; battle 1776; p. (1950) 43,466, 

White Russia, see Byelorussia. 

-■White Sea or G. of Arkangelsk, inlet of the Arctic 
Ocean, IJ.S.S.E. : a. 47,34.(5 sq. HI. 

Whiteadder, ft., Berwick, Scot.; trib. of ft. 
Tweed; length 34 m. 

Whltefleld, urb. di$t., Lancs, Bus. ; cotton mnf. ; 

P-G951 ) 13,912, , • 

Whitehall, (., N.Y. , U.S.A. ; at head of L. Champ- 
lain ; timber tr. ; p. (1950) 4,457. 

Whitehaven, spt., mun. her., Cumberland, Eng. ; 
on Solway Birth, 8 m.,N. of St,- Bees Head; 
coal, iron, brielca ; p. (1951 ) 24,624. 

Whitehead, l„ urb. diet., Antrim, N, Ireland; 
at entrance to Belfast Lough ; seaside resort ; 
P. (1951) 1,862, 

Whitehouse, t, Yukon, Canada; airport; oil 
refinery;' p. 8,000. 

Whithorn, royal burgh, Wigtown, Scot.; 9 m 

1 ofW glow t <, t p. ( ill) 1.068. 


Whitley Bay, urb. dial., Northumberland, Eng. ; 

8 m. N. of Tynemouth ; seaside resort ; plastics 
p. (1951) 32.257. 

Whitney, min.. Sierra Nevada, California,: U.iS. A. ; 
ait, 14,898 ft, . 

Whitstable, spt., urb. diet., Kent, Eng.; on 
Thames estuary, 6 m. N. of Canterbury ; 
holiday rt • i oysters: p. (3951) 17,467. 

Whittington or Whittington Moor, par., Derby, : 
Eng.; nr. Chesterfield; coalmining, iron, 

g'j-ggj ^ SJU f 7 . 

Whittlesey,' t.', urb. (list., T, of Ely, Eng. ; in the . 
Fens, 8 m. W. of March ; bricks, mkt. garden- 
ing; p. (1951) 8,809. 

Whitworth, nrb, dial., S.E, Lanes,, Eng. ; ; cotton's, 
cord, slate; p. (1951) 7,412. 

Whyalla, spt., S. .Australia; impt. steel and 
shipbldg. industries; exports ironstone and 
pigiron ; p. 8,000, 

Wichita, t„ Kansas,: U.S.A. ; in Arkansas valley ; 
riy, wks, ; oil refineries and equipment : meat- 
packing centre in agr, and stock-raising region ; 
p. (1950) 188,279. 

Wichita, .ft,, Texas, U.S.A. ; trib. of .Red. ft, ; 
length 225 m, ; 

Wiciiita Pails, i., Texas, U.S.A. ; oil-reflning; p. 
(1950) €8,042. 

Wick, spt,, burgh, Caithness, Scot, : on E, esf., 
14 in. S. of John O’ Groats ; herring-fisheries 1 
centre; p. (1.951 } 7,161, 

Wicklow, maritime. eg,, Leinster, Ireland ; pastoral 
and agr.; cap., Wicklow; a. 781 sil. m. ; p, 
(1940! 80,340. 

Wicklow, i.i cap., Wicklow,; Leinster, Ireland ; on . 

■ S.E. art., 35 rn, 8, of Dublin ; mkt.; sm, . 

seaside resort ; p. (1946) 3,197. [ . 

Wicklow, mtns., Wicklow, Ireland ; highest 
summit, Liigua juillia i,0 3 > -‘t. 

Widnes, mun, bar., Lanes, Eng.; on ft. Mersey, 

7 m. .ft, of Liverpool iron, copper, soda, 
candles, soap, manures ; p, (1951.) 4S.775. 

Wiener Neustadt, f„ Lower -Austria; 20 m. H. 
of Vienna ; machinery, pottery ; P, UB48) : 
28 7S9. 

Wieringermeer polder, reclaimed area, N. Holland, 
Netherlands; located in N.W. of Zuider Zee; , 
reclaimed in 1930, flooded by Germans and 
drained again 1945 ; largely meadowiand ; a. 
78 sq, m, 

Wiesbaden, f„ Germany; spa; surgical instru- 
ments, cliocolate ; p, (1940) 188,070. 

Wigan, t„ co. bar., S.W. Lancs. Eng. ;• 18 in. N.'B, 
of Liverpool; coal, cotton, iron mnfs,, 
rhcmiral- , P (1951) 84,546 

Wight, I. of, English Channel ; separated from 
Hants, by Snithead and The Solent; wheat. 
Sheep, cement: holiday resort ; ch. ts. ; Ninv- 
port, Cowes, Eyde; a. 147 sq, m. ; p. (1851) 
95,594, 

Wigston, t., verb, did., Leicester, Eng.; 4 m. S. 
of Leicester; riy. wks. ; p. (1051) 15, 452. '■ 

Wigton, t., Cumberland, Eng.; mkt., textiles, 
malting; p. 8.521, - 

Wigtown, maritime co., S.W, Scot. ; oats, wheat, 
agr,, dairying; cap. Wigtown; a. 485 sq. rn,; 
p. (1951) 31,625. 

Wigtown, burgh. Wigtown, Scot. ;. on Wigtown 
Bay, Solway Firth ; fishery ; p. (1051) 1,878. . 

Wilcannia, t., R. pi , N.S.W., Aumralia; on ft. 
Darling, 350 m. upstream from Wentworth; 
sends wool and minerals downstream to Morgan, 
Murray Bridge, Echuca for transhipment by 
rail to Adelaide or Melbourne, 

Wiihelmsburg, t, Germany; S, of Hamburg; 
p .25,403. 

Wilhelmshaven, apt, Germany; 40 m, N.W, of 
Bremen; good harbour ; p. 83,729. 

Wilkes-Barre, c„ Penns., U.S.A. ; on Suscinolianna 
ft. ; anthracite-mining, machinery, locomotives, • 
iron and steel, textiles ; p. (1950) 76,826. 

Wilkes Land, Antarctica.; featureless .plateau, 
alt. 9.500 . ft, ; immense glaciers ; claimed by 
Australia, 

Wilkins'burg, bar.. Penns., U.S.A. ; Pittsburgh 

■ sub. ; . residtl. ; timber wks. ; p. (1950) 31 ,418. 

Willamette, ft.. Ore., U.S.A. ; rises in Cascade 

Mtns,, flows N. into CWumbia ft. below Port-, 
land; valley gives ricli agrid. laud, wheat, 
root-crops, dairy produce, hard and soft 
fruits ; ch. ts, Portland, Salem ; length approx. 
300 m. 

Willemstad, t, cap., Netherlands Antilles ; on 
Curacao 1. ; p. (1948) 40,597. 
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Wflleuhall, urh. dist „ Staffs., Bug, ; 4 in. E. of i Windsor, New, i„ mm. hor., Berks, Eng,; 


Wolverhampton ; coal; iron, ''.brass'; ■ locks; 
p. {1931} 30,605. to-VA 

Willesden, mun. hor,, Middx.,. Bus. ; impt; fly. 
junction ; residtl. and industl.; p. (1951) 

i ni,fur. 

Williamsburg, e., Virginia,. U.S.A. ; oldest in- 
corporated e. in America;; :p.(1950) 11,373. 


Thames, 20 m. W. of London ; famous royal cas. 
(founded by William the Conqueror) amt park, 
St. George’s Chapel ami the Royal Mausoleum ; 
p. {1931) . - . . . • 

Windward Is. (British), W. Indies; consisting of 
Grenada; St, Vincent, the Grenadines , l St) 
.Lucia, and Dominica. • •• .-V ,' J . 


Williamsport, c.. Dunns., U.S.A. ; on Susquehanna Windward Is. (Netberlandh), part of Netherlands:: 


.11 . ; rly. centre, timber, machinery, silks ; 
summer r« , , p 1050) 48,047. 
Willlamsfcown, spt, Victoria, Australia ; at mouth 
; of Yarra Yarn, R. shipbldg., rly, wits., meat. ; 

I>. (1947) 26, 907. ron- 

Williamstown, el, Mass., U.S.A. ; p. (1050) 5,015. 


Antilles, W. Indies; consisting of ;; Is. ; 
Curacao (a. 447: sq. in., p, (1048) in, 450), 
Aruba (a. 181 sq, m. ; p. (1948) 47,932). Bonaire 
(a, 290 sq. in., p. (1948) 5,350). 

Windward Passage, channel, 00 m. wide, between 
Cuba and Haiti, 


Willimantio, c. , Conn. , U.S.A, j. on WiiliniaUtie R. ; Winfield, c„ Kansas', IJ.S, A. •; on Walnut R. •; ecluca- 


> textiles; thread ; p, (1950) 13,586, 

Wilmette, t„ 111., U.S.A. ; residtl. sub, Chicago; 
p. (1950) 18,162. ■ 


tioual and commercial centre, agr.; p, (1050) 
10,254. .-v 

Wingham, f., N.S.V., Australia; agr, 


Wilmington, c„ spt., Del, aware, U.S.A.; on Winneba, t.. Gold Cut., W. Africa; p. (1043) 


Delaware R.; shipbldg,, gunpowder, machinery 
iron- and steei-wks. ; p. (1950) 119,356. 


15.920. ' 

Winnebago, £,, Wisconsin, TJ.S.A, : ; ? 27 m. long. 


Wilmington, ®t,dN.C.,.'IT.S;A, ; exports cotton. Winnipeg, e„ cap,, Manitoba. Canada ; at jutic 


tobacco, timber, fertilizers; shipbldg., textiles, 
chemicals ; p. (1950) 45,043, 

Wihnslow, i., urb dist., Cheshire, Eng. ; on E. 

. ( Boiled,; 6 m. . S.W. of -Stockport; residtl., 
cotton mnfs, ; p. (1951) 19,531. 

Wilno, see Vilnius. ' ' ■: 'r : 

Wilsden, i., W.lt. Yorks, Eng.; nr. Bradford; 

. worsted mnfs, ; p, 2,500. 


tion of Red and Assiniboine Its. : oaths., 
uni v. ; rly. centre; ch. world wheat mkfc.; dour, 
£ brewing, cottons, agr. implements, machinery;; 
p. (1951) 233.617. 

Winnipeg, L., Manitoba, Canada; .40 m. N. of 
Winnipeg ; 260 m, long, 25-00 m. wide ; 

contains several large Is. (Reindeer, 70 sq. m.-; 
Big I.. 00 sq. in.). 1 


Wilson, t„ N.C., U.S.A.; ' tobacco, cotton, Winnipegosis, L„ Manitoba and Saskatchewan 


timber; p, (3950) 28,010. 

Wilson’s Promontory, juts into Bass Strait, 
Victoria, Australia. 

Wilton, t, mun. bar., Wilts, Eng.; on R. Wylye, 


Canada; a, (exclusive of Is.) 2,000 sq. m. ; 60 
m. W. of I,. Winnipeg, into which it drains. 
Winnispesaukee, X>., New Hampshire, U.S.A, ; 
21 m, long. 


;5 m. W. if Salisbury; nikt., carpets, felt; Winona, c., 'Minn., U.S.A.; on B. Mississippi; 


p. (1951) 2,857, ' - • 

Wiltshire, S.W. inland c,o„ Eng.; -agr. and 


rly. centre, timber, grain tr., medicines, shoos, 
furs ; p. (1950) 25,031. - 


pastoral ; cap. Salisbury ; a. 1,345 sq. ni. ; p. Winooski or Onion, R„ Vermont, U.S.A. ; length 
£1951) 387,379. 90 m. 

Wimbledon, nun. bar., Surrey, Eng. S.W. sub. Winsohoten, t, Netherlands ; nr. German frontier ;- 
of London ; residtl. ; famous common and p. 13,342, . . • 1 : 

internationally famous tennis tournament; WinsSord, urh. dist., . Cheshire, Eng.; on If. 
P. (1951) 58,158, Weaver ;■ 4 ni. S. of Northwich ; salt ;-p. (1951-) 

; Wimborne Minster, Dorset, Eng. ; on E. Stour; 12,745, 

■ pi 4,033. Winslow, Bucks, Eng,; mfct„ agr. centre; 

Wimmera, N.W. dist., Victoria, Australia ; a. p. 1,639. 

25,000 sq. m. ; pastoral,- areas of fruit-growing Winston-Salem, U., N, C., U.S.A.; tobacco and 
under irrigation. - cotton mnfs. ; p, (1050) 37,811, 

■ Wintrarsf, O.F.S., S, Africa; was the first cap. Winterswijk, f., Netherlands; industl.; p. (1948) : 

of O.F.S. ; trading centre ; p. 3.705. 21,261, . ■ ■ • 

Wineanton, L, Somerset, Eng,; -at N.W. foot of Winterthur, t„ Zurich, Switzerland ; on Eulach R. ; 
Salisbury Plain ; nfkt., agr,, brewing, cheese; rly, centre, locomotives, machines, cottons, 
■p .2,047. ; wine ;. p. 64, 700. 

Winehcomb, t., Gloucester, Eng. ; nr. Cheltenham ; Winthrop, cst. t, Mass., U.S.A.; residtl. sub. of 
silk, flour, tanning ; eas. ; p. 2,646. . Boston, summer resort ; p. (1950) 19,496. 

Winehelsea, ancient t„ Sussex, Eng. ; 2 m. S.W. of Wipper, M„ Germany, tribe of If. Rhine; length 
Rye; formerly an impt. wailed spt., now 2 m. 50 m. 


inland ; p, 603, 

Winchester, c., mun, lor., Hants, Eng.; on R, 
Itchen, 12 m. N. of Southampton ; ancient cap. 


Wirksworth, i„ urh. dist.. Derby. Eng. : in 
Pennines, 5 m. S. of Matlock; p. (1951) 
4,88(1, 


of the Saxons; eath., famous Public School, Wirral, urb. dist., W. Cheshire, Eng,; between 


barracks'; brewing, malting, agr. produce ; p. 
(1951) 25.710. 


estuaries of Dee and Meraoy ; residtl. ; p. (1951) 
17.362. 


Winchester, t„, Kentucky, U.S.A. ; agr., livestock ; Wisbech, i„ »m». lor., of Ely Oambs., Eng.; on 


P, (3950) 0,226. [(1950) 15,509. 

Winchester, i., Mass.. U.S.A. ; sub. of Boston ; p. 
- Winchester, c., Virginia, U.S.A.; in Shenandoah 
valley; p. (1950) 13,841, ■ 

Windau, see Ventspils. 

Windenaere, largest Eng. L„ in Westmorland and 
Lanes.; outlet to Morecambe Bay ; 10 in. long, 
1 m. wide. 

Windermere, urb, dist,, Westmorland, . Eng. ; on 
B. shore of L. ; p, (1951) 6,306. 
iWindorah, t., Queensland, Australia ; pastoral, 
sheep and cattle. ■ . 


R. Nen, 11 m. from its mouth in the Wash; 
mkfc. gardening, fruits, agr. implements ; 
P. (1951) 17,430. 

Wisconsin, sf.. U.S.A.; agr, (cereals), livestock, 
timber, minerals; > cap. Madison ch, t. 
Milwaukee; a. 58,154 sq. m,; P. (1950) 
3,434,573. „ 

Wiseonsin, R., Wisconsin, U.S.A.; trib, of R, 
- Mississippi ; length- 000 in. 

Wishaw, burgh, Lanark, Scot., joined with 
Motherwell; rly. wks.. engineering, coal, iron, 
steel. - : ; . . 


Windhoek, cap., S.W. Africa ; fruit, silver, copper,- Wiste, It., N.R. Yorks, Eng. ; trib. of 11. Swale ; 

lead; n, 16,50(1, length 24 m. " . 

Wind River Mtns., Wyoming. U.S.A.; range of Wismar, fortfd. spt.-, -Germany; on the Baltic; 
Rockies; highest point, Fremont’s -Peak, : alt. shipbldg, sailcloth, paper ; p. 27,483. - ; . 

18,576 ft, ■ Witbtak, t„ Transvaal, S. Africa; power stn. ; 

Wtadrnsh, R„ Oxford, Gloucester, Eng. ; trib, of coalmining; carbide, . -cyanide.; . >p.' '(1948) 
R. Thames. 14,237. 

Windsor, r., N.S.W., Australia ; farming centre. Witham, R., Rutland and Lines, Eng. ; flows into 
Windsor, c„ port, Ontario, Canada : on Detroit It., The Wash ; length 80 m. . - -' . • • 

vi i Detroi fruit i >i , cam g , ’ •- Eng.;- .9: in. ;NJ 
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Withnell, urb, dist.. Lancs, Eng. ; at. N. foot, of 
■Rossendale Fells, 8 m. S.W. of Blackburn; 
textiles, stone, paper; p. (X9S1! 2,0:13. 

Witney, f., Oxford, Eng. ; on R. Windrush, 10 in'. 
W. of Oxford; woollens, blankets, gloves ; 
p .6,710. teteft:' 

: Witten,!.; Germany, on E. Ruhr; iron, glass, 
machinery ; v. 72,610. vre-wi::. A 

-Wittenberg, t., Germany; on R. Elbe ; univ. : 
machinery, textiles ; centre of Reformation; 

■ Luther burnt l J apal bull against him here in 
1520; p. 34,840, ' te bo iftA.te -A v - ■ ■ 

. Wittenberge, fc, Germany ; on R. Elbe ; woollens, 
rly. wks. ; p. 25,852. - i 

Witwatersrand, disk, Transvaal, S, Africa : gold- 
mining ; p. (1940) 421,023. ,re ;; : : -cteb ' 

Wivenho <s,t.,uri>. disk, Essex, Eng. ; onR. Colne ; 

shipbldg., oysters ; p. (1951) 2,381. 

Wloelawek, k, port., N. Poland; on It. Vistula; 

brewing, iron-wtos., pottery ; p. 13.128. 
Woburn, t., Bedford, Eng. ; 5 in. N.E. of Leighton 
Buzzard ; mkt. ; lace; p. 1,082, 

Woburn, c„ Maas., U.S.A. ; chemicals, footwear ; 

p. (1950) 20,432, Ate-. Ate W - 

Wofeing, L.itrb. disk, Surrey, Eng.; 4 m. N. of 
Guildford: malting, paper mfts„ printing; 
mkt.. residtl. ; p. (1951) 47.612. ' 

Wokingham, t., mm. bar., Berks, Eng. ; 5 m. 

S.E. of Reading ; mkt., agr. ; ». (1951) 8,716. 
Wolds, The, chalk kill range, Lincoln, E.R., Yorks., 
Eng.; pastoral ; . 45 m. long. 

TWalt Bodk, isolated rock , lighthouse ', at approach 
to English Channel from Bar of Biscay ; 9 m. 
S.W. of Lands End, < i val 
Wolfe, I„ in L. of 1,000 Is., St. Lawrence R„ 
Canada. 

Wolfsbersr, t„ Austria; holiday resort : r>. 8,185, 
Wolio CWollta), l„ Baltic Sea; off mouth of R. 

Oder; Polish; a, 138 so. m. ; p. 21,000, 
Wollaston, L„ AT. W. Terr,, Canada; 50 m. 
long. 

Wollongong, Greater, t„ N.S.W.. Australia; .coal- 
mining, • iron- and steel- wks., dairying; p. 
(194?) 62,980. 

Wolmaransstad, l„ Transvaal, S. Africa ; dia- 
monds ; p. 3,567. 

Wolstagham , t„ Durham, Eng.; on U. Wear; 

woollens, coal, agr, tools, marble ; p. 8,535. 
Wolverhampton, t., no. bar.. Staffs, Eng.; 15 m. 

N.W. of Birmingham; ironwbs., coal, metal 
! goods, electrical engineering, elec, • apparatus, 
motor vehicles, rayon, nylon; p, (1951) 
162,689. 

Wolverton, L, urb. disk, Bucks, Eng. ; on R. 
Ouse, 15 m. S.W. of Bedford ; rly-carriage wks. ; 
p. (1951) 13,421, . 

Wombweil, urb. (list., W.R. Yorks, Eng. ; at E. 
foot of Perfumes, 7 m. N. of Shetiieid; coal- 
mining, bricks ; p. (1951) 18,837. 

Wonsan, spk, N. Korea ; exports rice, cattle, 
hides, ftsk : p. 67,000. 

Wonthaggi, t., Victoria, Australia; coal; p. 

(104?) 4,280. , . 

Woodbridge, t„ urb. disk, E. Suffolk, Eng. ; on ,R. 

Deben ; boatbidg., ironwka. ; p. (1951) 5,310, 
Woodbridge, f., N.J., U.S.A.. ; tiles, bricks, terra- 
cotta; p. (1950) 35,758. 

Woodbury, • t„ N.J., U.B.A. ; nr. Philadelphia; 
(1950) 10,931. 

Wood Greett, t nun. bar,, Middx., Eng. ; N. sub,, 
London: p, 0.951) 52,224. 

Woodhail Spa, k, urb, disk, Lindsey, Lines, Eng, ; 

. 4 in. S.W. of Horucastle; health resort; ]). 
(1951) 1,671. 

Woodside, burgh, Aberdeen, : Scot,, on R. Don; 
paper; p. 7,698. 

Woodstock, Ontario, Canada; on It, Thames; 

■ dairying, woollens, agr. tools ; p. 12.461. 
Woodstock, L, mm. bar., Oxford, Eng,;, on 

GJynne R. 7 m. Sf.W. of Oxford ; glove nmfs. : 
Blenheim Palace ; p. (1951) 1,713. 

Wookey Hols, cate, Menrlip Hills, Somerset, 
Eng. ; at foot of limestone Mils. 2 to. N.W. of 
Wells; R. -Axe emerges from cave: mud flows 
WAV. along foot of Mendips into Bristol 
Channel nr. Weston-super-Mare. • 

Wooler, k, Northumberland, Eng.; oil R. Till; 

: cattle, sheep mists. ; p, 1,077. , . 

Woolgar, t„ Queensland, Australia ; gold.. 
Woolwich, metropolitan bar., London. Eng,; . on 
8. hank of iJ h xme dc 1 rdf t ar enal 
former Royal Solitary Academy; p. (1951) 

■ 147.834, 


Woonsocket, c„ Rhode!., U.S.A. : on Blacksthne 
B , tex BO.Sll. 

Wooster, e., Ohio, U.S.A. ; univ. ;■■■ nsr. centre; p. 
(1950) 14,005. 

Wootton Basset, see Cricklade and Wootton 
Bassett. 

Worcestershire, ’midland eo„ Eng.; W, of War- 
wick : agr., pasturage, hope, orchards; minerals, 
mnfs.; eo. 1., Worcester; a. 099; sq. m. ; p. 
11951) 522.074. 

Worcester, c„ eo, bar., Worcestershire, Eng. ; on 

R, Severn, 24 m. N. of Gloucester ; nth. ; 
'.porcelain wks., iron foundries; P. (1951) 

59,700. 

Worcester, k, C. Prov., S. Africa; wines, raisins, 
ostrich-farming, tanning ; p. 18,89,9, 

Worcester, c.. Mass.", .U.S.A. ; univ. ; iron, Look 
wear, tools ; p. (1950) 203,186. 

Workington, spk, tmm. bar., Cuinberiand, Eng.; 
on Solway Birth, :at mouth of Derwent It,; 
coal. iron, steel, shipbldg,, cycles, motors; 
p, (1051) 28,881. 

Worksop, t., mnn. bar., Notts, Eng..;, 15 m. S.E. 
of Sheffield ; .'..coalmining, timber, glassworks, 
brewing, malting; p. (1951) 31,038, , 

Worms, e., Germany; oath.; wine centre ; 
chemicals, leathers, tobacco, machinery ■; p. 
51,346. 

Worms Head, promontow, on Glamorgan: est., 

: (Gower Peninsula, Wales. 

Worsborough, urb, (list., W.R, Yorks, Eng.; eoal- 
cmihingv timber- wke:, gunpowder p. , (1951) 
14,155. .-tere-A , 

Worsl'ey, urb. disk, S.E. Lancs, Eng. ; cottons, 
ricks. Iron i; i 1951 
Worthing, i„ mm. bar,, W. Sussex, Eng. ; on S» 
csta 10 m, W. of Brighton ; holiday resort, 
mkt. gardening;, p. (1951) 69,375 . . 
Wotton-under-Edge, k, Gloucester, Eng., nr, 

. Stroud ;■ mkt.. agr. centre, woollens; p. 3,131, 
Wowoui I;, Celebes, Indonesia. . 

Wrangel, I„ Arctic Oc. ; off N. ost,, L.S.S.R. 
Wrangell, t„ Alaska, U.S.A ; p. (1950) 1,237. 
Wrangell, mtn„ Alaska. U.S.A. ; alt. 17,500 ft. 
Wrath, G„ 'S.W. Sutherland, Scot., 

Wrekin, Mil. Salop, Eng. ; alt. 1.320 ft, ' 
Wrexham, t„ mm. bar., Denbigh, Wales ; 11 in. 

S. W. of Chester; brewing, coal; p, (19511- 1 
30,962. 

Wroclaw (Breslau) prov., Poland-Lower Silesia; 
induatl,, coal, ironivks., agr.; cap. Wroclaw; 
a. 9,552 sn. m. ; p, 1,941,000. 

Wroclaw (Breslau), . e„ Poland ; on R. Oder ; 
univ.; rly, carriages; glass,, beet-sugar, 
chemicals; p. (1948) 241,000, 

Wrotham, t„ Kent, Eng. ; nr. Sevenoaka ; hops, ' 
fruit; p .4,510. ... 

Wuchang, c., Hupeh, China; on R. Yangtxe- 
Kiang, opposite Hankow; cottons, tea; 
commercial centre; p. (estd. 1948) 174,367. 
Wiichin, sec Chengchow.., . 

Wuehow, riser port, Kwangsl. China ; on Hi- 
Kiang R. ; tr, centre ; exports tuns oil, hides, 
aniseed: p, 90,000. 

Wuhan, indnstl, r.., Hupeh, China; at head of 
navigation by ocean-going steamers of Yangtze- 
Kiang; formed by amalgamation of Hankow, 
Hanyang, Wuchang ; combined p. (estd.) 

1.061 .000. . See also wider separate headings, 
Wuhsien, see Soochow. 

Wuhu, Meaty port, Anhwei. China ; oft ft. Yangtze*. 

Kiang; silk, coal ; ;> (estd. 1947 208,650. 
Wupper, it., Germany; trib, of R. Rhine; 

length 40 in, : - ' ■ 

Wuppertal,!., Germany; formed by amalgama- 
tion of Barmen and Elhcrfeld; textiles, 
leather, rayon,, rubber goods; p. (19405 . 

402.000. 

Wfirttemberg-Baden, Land, B.W, Germany; 
moimtelnous and afforested (Black Forest) 
with much mineral wealth ; salt ; cap. Stutt- •• 
;art; a 0 n.m 3 94£ 775,2 

Wiirttemberg-Hohenzollern, Land, Germany : 
formed in 1947. from portion of W&rttembetf, 
and former Prussian c list . of HoheuzOilern ; 
cap, Tftbingen; a. 4,017 sq. m. ; p, (1946) 

1 ,118,812, 

Wurzburg. t„ Germany ; on R. Main ; p, 55,604; ; 
Wiirzon, k, Germany ; cm It. Alukle; catln»oas,; ■ 
- m ma hinery ts p. 18,000 

Wusih, c„ Kiangsu, China ; os N. shore of Tai Hu. 

■ 75 'is.. W. of Shanghai; side, cotton- weaving.;, 
p. (estd. 1936) 272,203. 


a 


WY A“Y EtX. 3- 

Wyaloiy?, N.S.W., see West Wyakmg. 

iH mdotte, i , M ich , E.T.S ' ; on Detroit E ; 
chemicals; p. iVJaO) 38,818. 

Wycombe, see High Wycombe. 

Wye, B-. Bucks, Eng. ; rises in Chiltem Hills 
above High Wycombe, flows. S.E. to E. Thames 
at Cookhani. 

Wye, R-o Derby, Eng. ;' trib. of K, : Derwent ; 
length 20 in. 

Wye, 11.. ling, and Wales ; rises in Plynlimmon, 
flows S.E. into B, Severn at Chepstow ; length 
IDO 2ii. 

Wyndham, L, W. Australia ; on Cambridge G. ; 
i). ;m. 

Wymondham, fc, Norfolk, Eng. ; 9 m. S.W. oi 
Norwich; mkt. ; brewing, .boots,- .brushed; 
P. 5,578. 

Wyoming, sfc, IT.S.A.; livestock., agr,,* coal- 
mining, minerals ; cap. Cheyenne ;. a.; 97,914 s«. 
in.; IK U050-) 290.529. . 

Wyoming, waHcy. H.E. Penns., TT.S.A., on Susque- 
hanna II. ; coal ; length 30 m. 

Wyi'o, n., .Lanes, Eng.*; rises in Fenmnes, flows 
W, into Lancaster Bay .at Fleetwood; ., length 
28 m. 

Wyvis, Ben, min., Scot., see Ben W.vvis. 


Xaltoc&tt, L., Central Mexico. • ■ 

Xanten, fc, Rhine prov., Germany; oath. ; p. 

’ 5.05T, 

Xanthi, fc, Greece; ou £. Mesta; tobacco; p. : 
31 , 015 . ■ ■ 

Xanthus, mined e., Turkey ; on B. Xantlms. 
Xanxere, fc, Brazil; nr. H. Paixe. 

Xauen, fc, Spanish Morocco, If. .Africa; p. 

■ 14 . 03 . ■ . ' ' 

Xenia, e., Ohio, U.S.A . ; in Miami valley ; twine, 
footwear, agr, centre ; p. (lOfiO ) 12,877. 

: Seres, see Jerez de la Frontera. ' ■ 

Xilitla, ,fc, Mexico ; p .2,092. \ , 

Xingh, Ii.. Brazil ; tril>. of the Amazon ; . navigable 
for steamers DO u , > ngtlt l,3t)f> m. 
Xochiealeo, ruins. Mexico. 

Xochimiloo, Mexico ; formerly contiguous with : 

L. TCZCUCO. 

Xochimiloo, fc, Mexico; on L, Xoehlmileo; p. 
14 , 570 . 

Xois t anc. e,» Lower Egypt ; cap. in 17th century 

B.C. - 

Xuoar or Juvar, B,, Spain; length 200 m. 


Y or ij, arm, Vm lor Zee, Netherlands ; joined to 
N.. Sea by. canal. ... 

Yablonovy, minx., Siberia, TLS.R.K.; B. of T,. 
'mi dBaiiai; highest : Beak,: Chokondo, ait. B, (548, ftp 

Yaila Mtna., Ukraine, S.S.R.. U.rt.S.R. ; form 
S.E margin of Crimea Peninsula. extend 
ftoxn Sevastopol to Rea it forested ( u middle 
slopes, pasture on upi or slopes; forms marl cc) 
climate barrier between mild winters of MmUtetfc; 
ranean est, to the S. and cold winters to 
the N. 

Yakima, 1., Washington. U.S.A. ; agr., livestock ; 

< 1:050), 38i4$e. 

Yakima / .. Washington, U.S.A.; trih. o r 
Columbia E. ; length 208 si. 

Yakova. I,, Albania ; nr. Scutari 
. . . Yakushima, I., Osumi Group. Japan; S. of 
Kyushu • mine . forest. 

Yakutsk, A.S.S.R., U.S.S.R. ; cold-mining; 
a 1,530,25$ wi. jn : p (1939 400,344 

Yakutsk, H.S.S.R.; on R. Lena; p. 10,913. 

Y flu, / , 8. SI s a* . i n mining 

Yalta Vi., L sw.H. ; on Black Sea; p, 15,000 

Yalu, R forms bound ry b tween Manchuria 
and B Korea flows ifitc V ?JJow Spa. 

Yamagata, t., Honshu, Japan; suufs. ; p. (194?) 

■lOXMB. Av, Or-':--: . -fc', 

Yaiaaguchi, i„ Honshu, Japan; p. (194?) 88.329. 

Yamal, peninsula, U.S,8.Tt. ; jutting. into .Arctic 
Ocean. vc ■ \i . 
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Yambol t„ Bulgaria; on It. Tunia; ruined 
tnosuue; corn tr.; i> (UMT) 10,311 
Yamcthin, t \ o . Burnt eak forests. 

rice; oh. fc. Yamethin; p. 9,201.. 

Yamuna, t„ Gambia, W. Africa ; p. 0,700, 

Yamina or Nyamina, t„ Nigeria, Brit; W. Afriai ; 

on R. Niger ; tr. centre. 

Yc na, ft',, Siberia, U.8.SJ:, ; ifii h 1,000 m 

■ Yanago, i„ Japan;:, business centre; cotton 
, textiles ; p. (194?) 50,027. 

■ Yanaon or Yanam,, praa:., {.; (French) Orissa, 

• India; p, : . (of. proy.j; (1.048) 5,853- (q f t.) (1941): 

. 5.71 l. 

Yanbu,. opt., Arabia ; on 33. est. of lied Sea ; port 
for Medina.-. 

Yaneo, t„ N.S.W., Australia; fruit, rice, dairy- 
V biff. - ' . <■ . 

: Yangehow (Ohiangtu), ; Kiangsu, China ; on 
Grand Canal; eommemal centre ; ,p. ;(estd.- 
10aw 127,302. ' . 

Yaagchu, see Taiyuan. 

Yangtze-Kiaag, It., China ; rises in vplateau- of 
Tibet, flows IS. to E. China Sea, Fuc, Oc, nr. 

. Shanghai-; traverses" Red Basin "of Szechwan, 
a deep gorge above Jeltang, and tlrtally a 


: , - Ocean-going vessels ,1,800 m. to tebung ; total 
length 3,500 m. 

Yankton, c., S, Dakota, U.S.A. ■; ran OR, 'Missottri;'v 
graiiv tr. ; p. (1950) 7,709, 

Yannina, see loannina. 

Yao-Nan, c„ Yunnan, China; salt tr„ musk, 
eic ; p. 115,000. 

Yaounde, cap., Fr. Cameroon, Africa; r. (1946) 
50 , 000 . ; 

Yaoahow, c., Kinnasi, China; --.nr. L. Fo-Yang ; 
local tr.; i kOu.OOO, 

V <*’, L, { iro ine . F eifi t'c in a 79 a. m . 

cable stn. ; p., (1985) (1.(150. 

Yapura, It.. Brazil and Colombia, K America; 

■ Mb. of JR. Amazon ; navigable for 600 m); 
length 1,500 in. 

Yara y, »i„ Vcuf uola i an ibf t. 
(1041) 127,030 

Yare, 11., Norfolk,: Eng. ; flows E. to N. Sea at 
• orleston ; length 50 m, 

Yaritagua, t„ Venezuela; tobacco; coffee, cocoa, 

:■ sugar ; p. 5JS8S. ..-vvV;^ 

! Yarkand tSocha), c„ Turkestan (Slnklang). 

, China; tr. centre; wheat, rice, beans, fruit, 
carp textili . p. in f s. 1922) 60,000. 
Yarkand, : 11. , Turkestan (Sinklang), China; trib. 

of 3 ftrim K. ; It ngt li 500 m. 

Yarmouth, apt., Nova Scotia, Canada; shipbkle.. 

tlshcrea; p. (I04i) 7,700, 

Yarmouth, par.. I, of Wight, Eng, ; on N.W. 
cafe;, 8 m. W. >f;Newj»rt; I (ba.ti resort; p» 
893. ■■ - 

Yarmouth, Great, spf., eo. bar,, Norfolk, Eng. ; at 
mouth of It. Yarn; holiday resort ; fisheries, 

, herrings » (1951) U 105, 

Yaroslavl, fc, U.S.S.R-. ; on ll. Volga* ciatli.; 

tobacco, if. ton Scur textiles; (1939) 

- - 298,065, ' ■ ,v.- 

Yarra. R„ Victoria, .Australia; length 100 m, 
Yartsoco, fc, U.S.S.R. ; nr, Smolensk ; cotton 
mills; p. 10,000. 

Yass Canberra s< r. Ca Astro. 

Yatachushiro, fc, Kyushu, Japan : p. (1947) 

: - 41,281 . . ■ - ' : : 

Yavars', •/(.. S. America ; on Brazilian-Peruvian 
frontier; trib, of K, Mamflon; length 450 m. 
Yawata, t, Kyushu, Japan; iron and steel; p. 
(1947) 154,640. 

Yazoo, Mississippi, IT.S.A. ; on Yazoo R. ; agr. 
-vtr.:;- p. (1950) 9,740 , A ' . -AVtA 

> •w i, it MI is ippi, U.S A ’ « 1, 

Mississippi ; h ngt.h 280 m. 

Yazoo, disi U , Miss st., r A . ’ . very flat, 
low-lying tloodp via of K MtsKiKSippi ami H 
Yazoo, ztouds 220 m. along R from Meuxphia 
fc* Vicksburg; h, 1 " m* * alluvial a’, but 
stil }ect i :> di naafetous flo xls < ne of ch cdtton- 
growing districts in O.B.A. 


Yecla, {., Spain; mkt p. 19.020, 
Yeddo, old name of Tokyo, Japan. 
Yekabpils, fc, Kurland, Latvia, TJ 


lurland, Latvia, TJ.S.S.E. ; bp 
: R. : oiv %■ Sosna; grafn and 
s^Seot. ; r ? m, lavs ; p. i .883 
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Yellow R., see Hwang Ho. c-- 
Yellow Sea, arm of Pacific Ocean between China 
and Korea; length 600 in., greatest, width 
400 in. C‘ : n 0 

Yelldwhead Pass, B.C., Alberta, Canada : most 
N. and Ioweut of main passes across Rocky 
Mtns, ; carries Canadian National Ely, on route 
from Edmonton to Vancouver amt Prince 
Rupert ; summit alt, 8.700 ft. 

Yellowknite, t„ N.W. Terr., Canada; 'on. NV 
shore of Gr. Slave L.i centre of impt. gold- 
mining district; linked by air to Edmonton 
(Alberta. 

. Yellowstone, L., Wyoming, U.S.A. ; 20 ni. long, 
15 m. wide; alt. 7,740 ft.; in Y. National 
Park. 

Yemen, And. Jdmdom. and imamate, Arabia ; bar* 
ley, 1 wheat, -millet, coffee;) cap. Sana ; a. 
75,000 sq. rn. ; p. 4,000,000. 

Yenaliievo, t„ Ukraine, U.8.S.B. ; non-ferrons 
■V metals, sulphuric acid ; p. (1939) 88,248. 
Yenangyaung, t., R. ?»<„ Burma ; on left bank of 
. K. Irrawaddy, 280 in. N. of Rangoon ; centre 
■ of Burma oilfields. : " x ' ■ ’ 

Yenchow (Tziiyang), Chekiang, China; Si of 
Hangchow ; r>. (estd. 1916) 150,000. 

Yenesei, R,, Siberia, U,S.S.R. ; rises In '’.Sayan 
Mtns., flows N, into Arctic Oe. ; eh. -tribe. 
Upper, Stony and Lower Tungnska Ra. ; 
length 3,400 in. ■ - 

Yentai, see Ohefoo. ' ■ 

Yea orlvel, R„ Dorset, Somerset, Eng. ; trib. of 
It. Parrett ; length 24 m. 

Yeovil, f„ mm. bor,, Somerset, Eng. ; on R. Yeo ; 
22 m. S.E. of Tannton ; glove mnf., aeroplane 
wks„ dairying; P. (1951) 23,337. 

Yerevan, cap., Armenia, U.S.S.R. ; wine, brandy, 
n>ai > n ery ; p 2t 0,0 U, 

Yeshil-Irraak, It,, Turkey; flows N. to Black 
■Sea; length 200 in. 

Yeshil Kul, X., Chinese Turkestan (Si akiangl. 
Yeste, Spain ; mnfs. ;■ po 10.000. ■ ' 

Yea Tor, 2nd highest, summit, Dartmoor, Devoir, 
Eng. ; alt, 2,028 ft, 

-Yevpatoriya (Eupatoria), s pi., Crimea, U.S.S.R. ; 

chemicals, leather, locks, dried fish; p, 10.000. 
Yezd, t., prov, cap.; Persia ; caravan centre ; 

p. 00,000. 

Yezo, sea Hokkaido. 

Yibna, t., Israel; S.E. of Er Ramie ; r>. 5.000. 
Yiewsiey and West Drayton, mb. (list., Middx., 

- Eng.; W. sub. of London; varied light 
industries; p. (1931) 20,488. 

Yochow, c., Hunan, China; at outlet of Tung- 
hihg.ti, oh the hank of the R. Yangtze; p. 
4,800. 

Yokkaichi, industl, c„ apt., S. Honshu, Japan ; 
on W. cut. of Ise Bay, 23 m, S.W, of Nagoya ; 
mnfs. silk, cotton and woollen goods ; exports 
canned salmon, cheap pottery, textiles ; imports 
raw wool and cotton; p. (1947) 102,771. 
Yokohama, eft, stit, Honshu, Japan; on IV. 
side of Tokyo Bay; silks, tea tr. ; p. (1947) 

. 814,268. 

Yokosuka, spt., Honshu. Japan; S. of Tokyo; 

holiday resort: p. (1947) 261,752. 

Yola, L, N. Nigeria, Africa; nr. R. Beiine; agr. 
tr.; p .5,310. 

Yonkers, c., N.Y., U.S.A. ; on Hudson R,; carpets, 
sugar, hats ; p. (1950) 152.79S. 

Yonne, dep., ■ Prance ; agr., wines, minerals ; 
cap. Anxerre; a. 2,894 sq, in.; p. (1946) 
255,014. 

York, c, , co. bor., co. L, Yorks, Eng, ; oh- 1? . Ouse ; 
in central position in Vale of York';-' cath., 
cas. : mkt„ rly. wks„ confectionery; P. (1051; 
105,386. 

York, J. group, Torres Strait (between New 
Guinea and Australia),". 

York, I?., tidal estuary of Chesapeake Bay, 
U.S.A. 

York, (?., Nebraska, U.S.A. ; rly. centre ; p. (1950) ' 
5,278. 

York, bor., Penns., U.S.A, agr. tools, confec- 
tionery, tobacco ; p. (19505 50,1)53, 

York, C„ Hayes Peninsula, Greenland. 

York, G„ Queensland, Australia; most N. pt, on 
mainland of Australia. 

York Factory, on Nelson It., 'Hudson Bay, 
Manitoba, Canada. 

York, Veto of, broad lowland, Yorkshire, England ; 
extends N. to S. between Penniuus to IT. and 
N. York Moors and York Wolds to E, ; drained 


to Humber by II, Ouse and t-ribs. from N„ by 
Rs. Don and Trent from S. ; fiat apart from low 
transverse ridge Stamford Bridge to Harrogate ; : 
glacial and alluvial soils have required draining ; 
crop fanning, wheat, barley, root-crops, 
associated with fattening - of beef cattle; 
settlement mainly marginal; eh. t. York; 

I length GO m,; width varies from 10 ffi. Jn'-K;- 
! to 30 m. in S. 

Yorke, peninsula, S, Australia ; separates Spencer 
G. and G. of St, Vincent; 100 m. long, 30 ml 
wide. 

Yorkshire, largest co., Eng.; divided into 3 
Ridings, N., E„ and W.;. cap, York; a,. .6,081 
sq. m. ; p. (1951) 4,516,352. 

Yorkshire, East Riding, administrative .eoi, Yorks, 
Eng. ; chiefly farming, pastoral on Wolds,-.' 
arable elsewhere ; eh. t. Hull ; a, 1,172 sq.m. ; 
p. (1951) 510,801). 

Yorkshire, • North Riding, administrative-. m„ 
Yorks, Eng. ; chiefly fanning, pastoral on 
Moors, mixed elsewhere;; Iron-ore mining; in 
Cleveland Hills ; heavy industries around 
Middlesbrough; oh. t. Middlesbrough; a. 
2,128 sq. m. ; p. (1951) 535,495. 

Yorkshire, West Riding, administrative, co., Yorks, 
Eng.; pastoral farming on Pennines, but. 
highly industrial on coalfield at foot of Pen- 
nines; woollens, steel, engineering, etc.; 
ch. ts, Leeds (in NX Sheffield (in ,8.) ; a, 
2,780 sq.m.; p, (19515 8.4 80,066. ■ 

Yorkshire Moors, hills, N.R., Yorks, Eng.; me. 
North York Moora, Cleveland Hills and 
Hambleton Hills ; bounded to N, by Tees 
Valley, S. by Vale of Pickering, W. by Swale 
Valley, E. by sea; composed Of oolitic lime- . 
stone ; good sheep pastures ; impt. iron-ore ■ 
deposits worked in Cleveland Ilills ; maximum : 
alt. 1,489 ft. 

Yorkshire Wolds, hills, E.R.. Yorks Eng. j extend 
N.E. from Ilumber and terminate in Flam- 
borough Head; composed of chalk; smooth 
slopes and short grass -give gd. sheep pasture'; 
average alt. 600 ft. : 

Yorkton, t„ Saskatchewan, Canada; agr. centre; 
V. (lam 5,714. 

Yoruba, dist., Nigeria; ch. ts„ Oyo, Ibadan, 
Abeokuta, and Uloriii. • 

Yosemite Falls, 3 cataracts, of Yosemite Creek, 
California, U.S.A. 

Yonghal, spt-., mb. dist,, Cork, Ireland; on 
estuary of the Blackwater, Cork, Ireland ; 
fisheries; p. (1946) 4,803. 

Young, t, N.S.W., Australia.; p. 4.010. 
Youngstown, indmtl. i., Ohio, U.S.A. ; on Beaver ; 
R.. 60 m. H,W, of Pittsburgh ; iron- arid 
Steel-making, heavy engineering ; p. (1950) 
163,330. 

Yozgat, t., Turkey; p. (1945) 11,575. 

Ypacarai, f.. Central Paraguay ; p .3,214. 

Ypres (leper), t„ Belgium ; linen, lace, mnfs, ; 2 : 

battles. First World War ; p. 16,488, 

Ypsilanfa, c., Mich., U.S.a. ; on Huron S, ; agr, 
mkt , mnfs.; p (1950) 16' 301 
Yssel (ISnider Zee), (B., Netherlands ' r ; sec IJsseliheer,;: 
Yssingeaux, f., Haute-Loire, Prance; nr, Le 
Puy; mnfs.; p. (1946) 5,777. 

Ystad, spt., S. Sweden ; on Baltic Sea; sawmills, - 
flour, sugar-nmfs. ; p. 12,343. 

Yuba, R., California, U.S.A. ; trib. of Feather- 
Sacramento H, 

Yucatan, st. , Mexico; -cereals, cotton ; cap. 

Merida ; a, 23,920 sq, in. ; p. (1040) 418,210, 
Yucatan, strait, connects G. of Mexico with 
Caribbean Sea. 

Yudanamutaua, dist., S, Australia ; copper-mining, 
Yuen Kiaug, It., Hunan, China ; length 400 m, . 
Yugoslavia, see Jugoslavia. 

Yukon, It., Canada- Alaska- ; flows NAY. and W, 
into Bering' Strait; navigable for 1,200 in,; 
length 2,000 m. 

Yukon, prov,, Canada;- mountainous ; coal, 
minerals;' cap. Dawson; a. 207,070 sq. m . ; 
p. (1951) 9,006. 

Yuma, i.., Arizona, U.S.A,; at confluence of Rs, 
Gila and Colorado nr. Mexican-U.S.A. My.; 
centre of irrigated agriculture, obtaining water 
from Laguna and Imperial Dams; - cotton, 
citrus fruits, alfalfa; r. 1950 ) 9,145, 

Yungchia, see Wenchow. 

Yunnan, S. W, prov,, China; adjoining BurauH 
mountainous ; agr., minerals; cap. Kunming; - 
a. 162,342 sq. n ; p. (1947) 10.858. 000: 
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Yverdon, /., Switzerland ; cas. ; tourist; ceufre ; 
p. 10, 865. 

Yvetot, t., Seine-Inf., Prance; nr. Jtouen; p. 
(1948) 7,134. 


Zaandam, 1 ., N. Holland, Netherlands; paper, 
oil, timber, cement; 11,(1948)42,2(75. 

Zabid, £., Yemen, Arabia ; old centre of learning ; 

■ : mkt. 

: Zabrze (HiMenburgl, t., Poland ; coal, chemicals, 
glass, brewing ; p, (1948! 104 , 184 . 

Zaeapa, /., Guatemala, Central America ; p, 
(1940) 13 , 004 . 

Zacatecas, si. . Mexico; silver-mines ; cereals, 
fruit, sugar; a, 23,122. sq. in.; p. (1940) 

• 565.437. 

Zacatecas, t„ cap.. Zacatecas, Mexico ; silver, 
pottery, commercial centre ; p. (10 *0) 21,846. 

Zacatula, f„ Mexico ; nr. (mouth of K. Balsas; 
mnfs. ; p. O.ooo. 

Zadar (Zara), spt., Jugoslavia ; formerly Italian ; 
cath.; maraschino, Hour, glass; p. (1947) 

. 14,847. 

Zagazig, t„ Egypt; on Mile Delta; cotton, grain 
tr.; P. (MM 7) 82,012. 

Zagreb, t., .Jugoslavia ; on II. Sava; oath., univ, ; 
linen, carpets, leather, tobacco; p. (1947) 
890,417. 

Zagros, mtn> Persia; highest, Zardeli Kali, 
14,921 ft. 

Zahle, t., Lebanon. S.W. Asia; on slopes of L. 
mtn. ; p. n.94:!) 20,006. 

Zakopane, t, Poland ; in High Tatra mtns. ; 
tourist resort ; p. 20 ,000. 

Zalcynthos, see Zante. 

Zambesi, H., S.Ji. Africa ; flows K. to Mozambique 
Channel, Indian Ocean ; navigable for 1,790 m. ; 
length 2,200 m. 

Zsunbesia, i iroc., Mozambique; ch, t., duel l - 
nmne, 

Zamboanga, t... Mindanao, Philippines; rice, 
sugar, tobacco, timber ; p. 50,000. 

Zamora, pror., Spain; cap. Zamora; a. 40,825 
sa. m.; p. (1940) 322.375. 

Zamora, t., cap., Zamora, Spain; on K. Ducro : 
.olive oil, wines; p. (19.40) -42,850. y. 

Zamosc, old t, Poland ; bentwood furniture mnlV; 

p. 20,880. 

Zanesville, (., Ohio, P.S.A, ; textiles, pottery, 
machinery; P. (1950) 40,517. 

Zante or Zakyuthos, \V. Greece ; a. 277 sq. m. ; 
fruit (currants) ; p, (1940) 42,148. 

Zanzibar, I., B. Africa; cloves, coconuts, copra; 
cap. Zanzibar ; a. 040 sq. m. ; p .137,731. 

Zapala, t., \V. Argentina; in Audi;.; ; rly. term.; 
oilfield. 

Zaporozhe (Dneprostroy), indwstl. £., Ukraine 
S.S.R., IT.S.S.lt. ; mi It. Dneiper, 45 m. S.IS. 
•of Dnieperpetrovsk ; nr. Lenin (Dnieper) Dam 

:.. land hydra-electric power-station (558,000 kW.) ; 
iron- and steel-works, heavy engineering 
industries ; p. (1939) 280,000. 

Zapotitldn, t„ Mexico; local tr. centre; p. 
2,218. 

Zaria, f., N. Nigeria, Africa; cotton centre; 
n. 21.035. 

Zara, see Zadar. 

Zaragoza, pros., Spain ; cap. Zaragoza; a. 
0,01 1 sq. in. ; p. £1949) 636,023. 

Zaragoza, L, Spain : on 11. Ebro; 2 oaths,, univ.. 
citadel; captured by Moors 8th century, mice 
cap. of Aragon; beer, spirits, woollens. Iron 
ware; p, 0949) 271,587. 

Zaruma, t., Ecuador ; mnfs, ; p. 12,075. 

Zary .(Sorau), t., Boland; textiles, machinery,’ 
glass, pottery ; p. 18,328. 

Zastroa, i.. O.F.S., S. Africa; alt. 5,507 ft.; agr. 
centre ; p, 4,083, 

Zawieroie, t, Poland; coal, iron, 'textiles, glass; 
p. 21,225, 

Zdunska, i., Poland; nr. Lodz ; p. 25,000. 

Zealand (Sjaellan), I., Denmark; between 
Kattegat and Baltic; a. (with Is, attached) 
2.840 sq.m.; ch. t. Copenhagen ; p, 1,251,631. 

Zeebrugge, spt., Belgium ; connected with Bruges 
by ship canal ; p. (1947) 8,450. 

Zsehan, spt.. Tasmania. Australia; exports 
metal ores. 
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Zeeland,. ime„ Netherlands ; fishing; cap. 

e Miudelburg ; a. ,090 sq, m. ; p. (1948) 232,580, 

Zeeiand, nl„ .Midi., l.'.S.A,; nr, Grand itupids; 
p. (1950) 

Zeemst, dist. , W. Transvaal, R. Africa; goldtield. 

Zellah, t.., Bnt. Homaliland, 12. Africa ; on G. of 
Aden ; p. 1,000. 

Zeist; f„ .Netherlands ; p. (104S) 41,206. 

Zeifz, Saxony, Germany.; p . 35,604. 

Zexnuu, t., Jugoslavia ; p. (1947) 28,083. 

Zenjan or Zanjan, (., cap, . Khamseb, Persia ; 
commercial centre, carpets ; p. 30.100. 

Zerbst, t„ Germany; on ft. Nuthe, S.E. of 
Magdeburg ; brewing, jewellery, machinery ; 
p, 19,470. . ■■■■ 

Zermatt, vil., -.Valais, Switzerland; at foot ^ of 

• Matterhorn ; , tourist centre ; p .1,000-. 

Zetland, .w Shetland Is. 

Zgierz.L, Poland ; nr. Lodz; linens; P.21, 690. 

Sgorzelec, sn. Gorlits. 

Zhdanov (Mariupol); spl„ Ukraine, U.S.S.K, on 
Azov Sea; cereals, linseed, coal and iron; p. 
(1939) 222,427. 

Zhitomir, (., Ukraine, D.S.S.It. ; commercial, 
centre, ironwks, ; p. 95,000, 

Zilc, £., Turkey; cereals, fruit, wool, rugs; r>. 
(1945) 16,200. 

Zilgra, f., Turkestan (Sinkiang), China: tr, 
centre. 

Zillertal, rotten, Tyrol, Austria: drained by 
11. Ziller, trih. of .11. Inn ; lonfilh 50 m. 

Zillertal Alps, mtns,, Austria ; In Tyrol. 

Zinder, f„ Niger, Fr. W. Africa; terminus of 
Trans-Sahara motor route; tr, centre; p. 
12,000. 

Ziskov, Czechoslovakia ; sub. of Prague ; p. 
91,082, 

Zittau, t.. Germany; on IJ. Mandau : woollens, 
linens, commercial centre; i>, 39,710. 

Zlatoust, t., U.S.S.R, ; In the Ural Mtns. ; gold, 
iron, machinery; p. (1939) 99,272. 

Zita, iiittuatl. L, Moravia, Czechoslovakia; 40 m. 
E. of Brno ; impt. leather industry ; i>. (1947) 
45,737, 

Znojmo or Znalm, t., Czechoslovakia; pottery, 
textiles, mkt. gardening ; p. 25,832. 

Zomba, f„ cap., NyasaUmd Protectorate, S. 

, Africa; on N. flank of Shirt Mtns., 40 in. 
N.E. of Blantyre. 

Zombor, L, Hungary ; cattle, grain ; p .33,000. 

Zona Militar de Oomodoro Kivadavia, ten-., Argen- 
tina, separated from Chubut terr. in 1946. 

Zongnldak, 1., Turkey; p. (1945) 33.480. 

Zorritos, t.. Tuinbes dejt,, Peru, K. America; on 
cat., 10 in. from Ecuador hdy. ; oil-iiuld. 

Zoutpansberg, (list., N.B. Transvaal, S. Africa; 
goldfields, mtns. 

Zug, can., Switzerland ; cap. Zug ; a. 03 sq. m. ; 
p. 39.900. 

Zuider Zee, Netherlands ; shallow area of water, 
now separated from N. Kea ; partly reclaimed 
land. 

Zulia, st.. Venezuela, R. America: cap. Maracaibo; 
P. (1941) 345,667. 

Zululand, pros.. Natal: livestock, cereals, fruit, 
sugar, coffee, tea, gold, coal ; a. 10,427 sq. ni. 

Zungoru, (., Nigeria. Africa ; on Lagos- Kano rly. ; 
P. 1.000. 

Ziirfch, can., Switzerland; cottons, silks: a, 
068 ,q. in., p, U91D 671,505. 

Zurich, cap., Zurich, Switzerland; on L, 
Zurich; cath., univ.; paper, silks, cottons, 
machinery ; p. (1941) 336,395. 

Zutpben, t, Netherlands; on It. Yssel; paper, 
tanning; p. (1948) 21,992. 

Zwartebsrgen, mtns., G. of Gd. Hope, Union 
of 8. Africa: extend. 290 m. E. to \V. flanked 
by Or, Karroo to N., Little Karroo to si. ; fornf 
impenetrable barrier except where broken 
across by headstmims of K, Gourltz ; rise to 
over 7,000 ft. 

Zwartsluis, t., Netherlands; nr. Zwolle; p. 
3,348. 

ZweibrOckefl, t., Germany; ’nr. SaarbrCcken ; p. 
30,900. 

Zwiekan, i„ Germany ; on It. Zwickhauser Mulde ; 
coal, glass, motors, chemicals, machinery; p. 
84,701. 

Zwittau, see Svitavy, 

Zwolle, c„ Netherlands ; canal centre; cattle 
mkt., cottons, ironwks. ; ». (1948) 48,019. 

Zyrardow, Poland; nr. Warsaw; mnfs.; p. 
20,186. 
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Space does not allow for a complete English dictionary, , but only Jot a, selection of words which Ike general 
reader might reasonably wish to look up. In revising it for the present edition , the aim has been to 
exclude words in such common use that their meaning and spelling are generally familiar, and to include 
those whose meaning, spelling and pronunciation may offer dijficutty. , 


Arrangement. — The words are given in alphabetical order. 

Spelling. — The most current form of English spelling is adopted. 

Meanings. — The most usual meaning is given ilrst, with variants following where necessary. 
Pronunciation. — The pronunciation is given after each word, the different vowel-sounds being indicated 
: by marks over them. Thus: — 


is pronounced as in day, mate, 
ft is pronounced as in at, fan, fad. 
a is pronounced as in arm, father, half, 
e is pronounced as in eve, me. 

8 Is pronounced as in elk, mend, 
fi is pronounced as in where, there, 
i is pronounced as in ice, tide, 
i is pronounced as in pin, pit. 
t is pronounced as in machine. 


5 is pronounced as in old, bold. 

6 is pronounced as in odd, pot. 

6 is pronounced as in storm, stork, 
u is pronounced as in mute, tube, 
h is pronounced as in up, tub. . 
u is pronounced as in burn, urge. 


th soft as in forth, 
th hard as in them. 


•Consonant pronunciations are for the most part, unvarying. 

The pronunciation of short simple words was not deemed necessary to be given. 

Accent. — The accented syllable of a word is marked thus : ' on the pronunciation spelling. 
Grammatical Ciassifleation.-- -Immediately after each word its grammatical classification is indicated 
by the following abbreviations : — 


ad). , adjective, 

adv. adverb. 

con conjunction, 

excl exclamation. 


prep. 

pron. 


noun. 

preposition. 

pronoun. 

verb. 


A 

•o. 


Abacus, ab'a-kus, n. a counting frame. 

Abaifc, adv. and prep., in stern half of ship ; astern 
of, behind. ..." 

.Abandon, a-ban'dun, v. to forsake ; to give up. 
Abandoned, a-ban'dund, adj. deserted : wicked. 
Abase, ii-biis', v, to east down ; to humiliate. 
Abasement, a-bas'ment, n. humiliation. 

Abash, a-bash', v. to cause shame. 

Abate, 2,-bat', v. to lessen, 

.Abatis, a'bat-is, n. barricade of felled trees. 
Abattoir, a-bat-war', n. a slaughter-house. 

Abbess, abb'ess, n. the head of a convent. 

Abbot, ab'ut, n. the head of an abbey. 

Abbreviate, ab-bre' vf-fil. v. to abridge : to shorten. 
.Abdication, ab-di-ka'shun. n. renouncing oiilce. 
Abdomen, ab-dcVmen, n. lower part of belly. 
Abduct, ab-dukt', r. to carry off by force. 
.Abduction, ab-diilv'shun, n. carrying off. 
Aberration, ab-Sr-a'shun, n. wandering from right 
course. 

Abet, a-bet', v. to be accessory to. 

Abeyance, a-ba'aus. n. held in suspense. 
.Abhorrence, ab-hor'rens. n, great hatred. 

.Abide, a-bld', v. to remain ; to dwell ; to wait for. 
Ability, a-bil'i-ti, n. skill, power. 

Abjectness, ab-jekt'ness, n. wretchudnes3 ; low 
condition. 

.Abjure, ab-jur', v. to repudiate solemnly. 

.Ablaze, a-biaz', adv. on fire. [objects. 

.Ablution, a-biu'shun, n. washing of persons or 
Abnegate, ab'ne-gat, v. to renounce. 

Abnormal, ab-nor'mal, adj. contrary to rule. 
Aboard, a-bord'. adv, on a ship. 

. Abode, a-bdd, n. dwelling place. 

Abolish, ab-ol'ish, v. to dD away with. 

Abolition, ab-o-lish'un, n. doing away with. 
.Abominable, ab-orn'in-dbl, adj. hateful. 
Abominate, ab-om'iu-at. v. to detest. 

.Aboriginal, ab-o-rij'in-al, adj. primitive, native. 
.Aborigines, ab-o-rlj'in-ez, n. a country's first 
inhabitants. 

Abortion, ab-or'-shun, n. premature birth. 
Abortive, ab-or'tlv, adj. immature, untimely. 
.Abound, a-bownd'. o. to be plenteous. 


Abrade, nb-r3d'. v. to rub off. 

Abrasion, a-bra'zhun, n. a place worn by rubbing. 
Abridgment, a-brij'-ment, n. a shortening. 
Abrogate, ab'ro-gat. v. to repeal, or annul. 

Abrupt, a-brupt', adj. sudden. 

Abscess, ab'ses, n. a collection of pus or matter. 
Abscond, abs-kond', v, to escape secretly. 

Absent, abs'-ent, n. adj. not present ; inattentive. 
Absent, abs'ent. v. to keep away. 

Absentee, ab-sent-e', n. one who is absent. 
Absinth, M/sinth, n. a bitter alcoholic drink made 
.from wormwood. 

Absolute, ab'fiol-ut, adj. without condition. 
Absoluteness, ab-so-lut'ness, n. completeness. 
Absolution, ab-so-lu'shun. n. remission. 
Absolutism, ab-so-iiit'ism, n. government without 
Absolve, ab-s61v', «. to acquit. [restriction. 

Absorb, ab-sorb'. v. swallow up. 


Abstain, abs-tfin'. v. to refrain from. 

Abstemious, abs-temi-us, adj. moderate. 
Abstinent, abs'tin-ent, aiij. abstaining from. 
Abstract, abs-trakt', «. to remove : to condense. 
Abstract, &b'str3.kt, «, , a prdcis or summary: 
theoretical, not concrete. 

Abstraction, abs-trak'shun, n. act of abstracting ; 
absent-mindedness. 

Abstruse, abs-troos', adj. difficult, to comprehend. 
Absurd, ab-r.urd', adj. unreasonable. 

Abundant, ab-und'ant, adj. plentiful. 

Abuse, ab-us, n. wrongful use. 

Abut, a-but', v. to adjoin ; to end. 

Abutment, a-but'menfc, n. that which adjoins. 
Abysmal, a-bis'ml, adj. without bottom. 

Abyss, a-bis', n. a bottomless chasm. 

Acacia, a-k&'-shi-a, n. a leguminous plant. 
Academy, a-kiid'e-mi, n. a higher school ; a society 
for the advancement of art or science. 
Acanthus, a-kan'thus. n. a prickly plant; an 
architeeturai ornament. 

Accede, ak-sed', v. to agree. 

Accelerate, ak-scl'er-dt, v. to put on speed. 
Accent, ak'sent, n. voice emphasis. 

Accentuation, ak-sent-u-d'shun, n. marking 
accents. 
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Accept, ak-sepb’, v. to receive or to agree to. 
Acceptable, ak-sept'a-bl, adj. agreeable, 

‘ Acceptance, ak-sept'ance, m. agreement; an 
accepted bill. 

Access, ak'ses, n. right of approach ; increase. 
Aceessible.Ac-ses'si-Bl, 'ad}. i easy of approach. 
Accessory, ak-ses'owS, adj. additional ; aiding. 
Accession, ak-sesh'Qn, n. succeeding to ; increase. 
Accident, ak'sid-ent, n. a chance occurrence. 
Acclamation, alc-lam-a'shun, n. shout of approval. 
Acclimatise, ak-li'jnat-lz, v. to become seasoned to 
a foreign climate or different conditions. 
Acclivity, ak-liv'It.-l, n. rising ground. 
Accommodate, ak-om'o-dat, v. to entertain ; to 
adapt. 

Accommodating, ak-om'O-dating, adj. obliging. 
Accompanist, aktun'pan-ist, ». one who goes 
along with ; instrumental aid to vocal solo. 
Accompany, ak-um'pand. v. tom with. 
Accomplice, ak-om'plis, n. companion in crime. 
Accomplish, ak-kom'plish, v. to complete. 
Accomplishment, n. completion; special ability. 
Accord, ak-kord', v. in agreement. 

Accordance, ak-kord'ans, n. harmony. ; 

Accordion, ak-kor'di-on, n. a musical instrument 
. .. with keyed bellows. \ - 

Accost, ak-kost', w. to speak to, ■ 

Account, ak-kownt', v. to reckon ; n. statement. 
Accountable, ak-kownt'a-bl, adj. responsible. 
Accountant, ali-kownt'ant, n. one skilled in 
accounts. 

Accoutre, ak-kod'ter, u. to equip. 

Accoutrements, ak-koo'ter-ments, n. war equip- 
ments, ■ 

Accredit, ak-red'it, t>. to authorise. 

Accretion, ak-krS'shun, n. the process of growing. 
Accrue, ak-kroo', v. to be added. 

Accumulate, ak-kum'ul-at, ■«. to pile together. 
Accuracy, »k-kur-as-S. n. precision, correctness. 
Accurate, ak'ur-at. adj. free from error. 

Accursed, ak-kure'ed, adj. under a curse ; wicked. 
Accuse; ak-kftz', v. to blame ; to charge. 
Accustom, ak-kust'um. m. to render familiar. 

Ace, as, n. the one sign on dice, cards, etc, ; an 
expert.. v 

Acerbity, as-Cr'bi ti, it. bitterness. 

Acetify, a;t-5('f-fi, v. to turn sour. 

Acetous, Acetic, adj. a quality of sourness. 
Achievement, a-chcv'menl, -n. something accom- 
plished. 

.Achromatic, ak-ro-mat'ik, adj. colourless. 

Acid, as'Id, adj. sour. 

Acidify, as-id-if-i, t». to make acid. 

Acidulate, as-id'-u-Iat, r. to turn slightly sour. , 
Aeifoxm, as'I-fornt, adj. needle-shaped. 
Acknowledgment, ak-norsj-ment, n. admission, 
confession. 

Acme, ak'me, n. the supreme point. ■ 

Acne, ak'ne, n. pimple. 

Acolyte, ak'o-llt, n. church attendant; 

Aconite, ak'o-nlt, n. a plant, monkshood. 

Acorn, St'korn, n. seed of the oak. 

Acotyledon, acotyle'don, n. plant without seed- 
lobos. 

Acoustics, ak-ows'tlks, n. science of sounds. 
Acquaint, ak-want'. v. to inform. [friend. 

Acquaintance, ak-want'anee, n. knowledge ; a 
Acquiesce, ak-wt-Cs'. v. to agree to. 

Acquirement, ak-wir'ment,. n. something learned. 
Acquisitiveness, ak-wJz'iilv-ness, n. desire to 
V acquire. 

Acquit, ak-wif. r. to release. 

Acquittal, ak-wit'al, n. judicial release. 

Acquittance, ak-wit'ance, n. a discharge. 

Acre, tVker, n. a square measure, 4,840 sq. yds. 
Acrid, ak'rid, adj. biting. 

Acrimony, ak'ri-mdnl, n, bitterness of speech or 
thought. ■ 

Aoroamatic, ak-ro-5-mat'Ik, adj. secret; select. 
Acropolis, ak-ro'po-lis, n. a citadel. 

Acrostic, alc-ros'tlk, n. poem of which the initial 
. letters of each line form a word. 

Act, akt, v. to perform; to feign; n. deed; a. 
section of a play. : . 

Actinism, ak'tin-izm, n. chemical force of gun's 
rays. 

Action, ak'shun, «. activity ; battle : lawsuit. 
.Actionable,; akshun-abl, adj. liable to -legal 
proceedings. ■ ■ 

Activate, ak'tiv-5h. v. to render active, 

Actor, Actress, n. stage player. 
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leto. Actuate, akt'u-at, v. to influence. . 

, Acumen, ak-fi'men, n. quick perception, 

aent: an Acuminate, ak-.u'min-dt, adj. taper pointed. 

: Acute, ak-ut', adj. keen, 
acreage. Adage, ad'iij. n, proverb. ■■ 
roach. Adagio, a-dii-jfi-o, ado. slow movement in music, 
aiding.' Adamant, ad'a-mant, n. diamond; very hard. 

; increase. Adapt, ad-apt', i>. to fit. 

■ence. Adaptable, adj. that may he adapted, 
f approval. Addenda, ad-den'da, n. plural of addendum, 
leasoned to Addendum, ad-den'dum, n. something to be 
ions. added. 

Adder, n. venomous snake, j 
attain; ■ to Addicted, ad-ikt'ed, adj. devoted to. 

Addition, ad-ish'un, n. the act of adding, 
obliging. Add'le, Add'led, adj. putrid ; empty, 
who goes Addle-beaded, adj. empty-hraine<l. 
cal solo. Address, ad-dres', v. to speak or write to. 

Adduce, ad-tls', v. to quote. 

a crime. Adept, ad-epfc', n. a proficient. : - , 

ite. Adequate, ad'6-kwat, ailj. sufficient, 

il ability. Adhere, ad-hcr', ». to stick to ; to be unshaken. 
Adher'ent, adj. sticking to; n. a follower. 

Adhesive, ad -hu'siv, odj. sticky, 
nstrument Adieu, a-du, adv. farewell. 

Adipose, ad'i-poz, adj. fatty. 

Adit, ad'it, n. horizontal opening into mine, 
atement. Adjacent, ad-ja'sent, adj. near. ■ 
isible. Adjective, ad'ject-Iv, n. a noun-qualifying word, 

skilled in Adjoin, ad-join', v. to be next to. 

Adjourn, ad-jurn', v. to postpone. 

Adjudge, ad-judj', v. to decide j sentence, 
rar equip- Adjudicate, ad-joo'dl-kat:, h. to pronounce 3 udi- 
; ■ cially. ■ 

Adjure, ad-5ur'. «. to charge on oath. 

>f growing. Adjust, ad-just', v. to regulate. 

Adjustment, n. settlement. 

;ether. Adjutant, ad' ju-tant, a. military officer. 

;ectness. Administer, ad-min'-is-ter, iv to rnamtge. 

Administration, ad-min'-is-tra'shnn, n. act of 
;; wicked. administering. 

a.' Administrator, ad-min-is-tra'ter, n. one 'who 

dliar. . controls or manages. 

, etc. ; an Admirable, ad'mer-abl, adj. worthy of approval. \ 
Admiral, ad'mer-al, n. naval commander to charge 
of a fleet. 

- Admiralty, ad'mer-al-tl, n. Board for conducting 
ass. naval affairs. • . 

ng accom- Admire, ad-mlr', v. to have in high regard. 

1 Admissible, ad-mls'slbl, adh. allowable, 
ss. . Adjtnission, . ad-mlsh'un, n*. the thing admitted; 
leave to enter. 

Admit, i>. to let in ; to concede. . 
y sour. . Admix, v. to mix. 

Admixture, ad-mix' thr', a mixture ; the thing! 
admission,: added. . 

Admon'ish, v, to reprove. 

Adobe, a-dO'ba, it. sun-dried brick. 

Adolescence, ad-o-les'ens, n. the time of youth. 
Adore, a-d6r', v. to worship. 

)d. Adorn, a-d6ra', o. to ornament or embellish. 

Adrilt, ft-drift', adj. or adv. floating at random, 
lout seed- Adroit, ad-raw'it, adj. dexterous. 

Adulation, ad-u-Ia' -shun, n. flattery, 
nds. Adult, ad-hit'; adj. mature. 

[friend, Adulterate, a-duk'-er-ftt, v. to mix with imparity- : 
fledge ; a Adultery, a-dult'er-i, n. marital infidelity. , 

Adumbrate, ad-um'brat, v. to shadow faintly. 

; learned. Advance, ad-vans', v. to go forward; promote, 
desire to Advantage, ad-vant'aj, n. superiority, gain, ’■ 

Ad' vent, n. coming; the four weeks preceding 
Christmas. 

Adventitious, ad-vent-ish'us, adj . additional^ 
i. • ■ : Casual 

sq.:yds. Adventure, ad-vent'tir, «, risk ; euterprise ; 

surprising incident. q 

speech or Ad'Verb, n, a word modifying a verb, adjective, or 
other adverb, ' ■ .. . . , - . 

: select. Adversary, ad' ver-ser-i, «.. an enemy or opponent* 

Adversative, ad-vers'd-tiv, adj. contrary ; op- 
tho initial posed, - 

Adverse, ad'vers, adj. in opposition:; contrary. , 

, deed; a Adversity, ad- vers'it-l, ». misfortune. 

Advert', ad-vert', v. to refer to. 

3 of sun’s Advertency, ad-vert'en-si, n. attention to. 

Advertise, ad'ver-tiz, e. to notify publicly, 
awsuit. Advertisement, ad-vert'ls*ment. n. public notifies-' 
to ‘legal ■ tion. ■' 

Advertiser, ad-ver-tiz'er. one who advertises. 

Advice, ad-vis', n. counsel ; notice 
Advise, ad-viz', t>. to give counsel to. v 

. Advisedly, dd-vis'ed-li, adv. ■deliberately, 
officer. Advocate, ad' vo'kftt, n. one who pleads for. 





Advowson, ad-vow'sun, «. right of presentation to Agriculturist, ag-ri-feult'ur-ist, n. one who prae- 
a church living. rises agriculture. ;.»• 

Adz, or Adze, n. a carpenter’s tool. Agrimony, ag'rl-inun-i, n. a plant of the rose order, 

ASgis, 6'jis, «: shield ; protection. ■ Aground, a-grownd', adj, stranded. . •••.•> 

aSgrOtat, e'grfi-t&t, n. certificate of illness; - Ague, a'gfi, a shivering fever. 

Aerate, a-e'r-at', ». to mix with air. Ahead, 3,-hfid', adv. in advance. .. - : •: , 

Aerial, &-6'rial; ». pertaining to the air. Aide-de-camp, ad'dtili-itong, an officer who con- 

Aerie, a'ri or 6'rl. n. nest ofhird of jirey. veys a general’s orders. fri. 

Aeriform, S’er-i-form, adj. of the nature of air or Aigrette, fi'gret, «. small heron ornament, . , 

gas. Ailment, al'ment, n. affliction, disease. . • 

Aerify, a'or-if-S, i>. to combine or fill with air, Air-pump, n. an apparatus, for pumping the ai# 
Aerodrome, &'-6r-8-dr3m, «. ground prepared for from a vessel. • 

the lauding of aeroplaues. Airy, ar'i. adj. open to the air ; light ; unsubstan- 

Aerolite, a'er-o-Ut, it. meteoric stone. rial. V- , ■ 

Aeronaut, A'er-o-nawfi, n. professional balloonist. Aisle, 51, ; lateral division of any part of a church ; 
Aeronautics, &-er-o-naw'tiks, n. the science of air passage between pews. 

navigation. Akimbo, a-kim'bo, adv. -with hands on hips. 

Aeroplane, iVer-S-pldn, n. an engine-propelled Akin, a-ldn', adj. related. 

flying machine with plane or planes. Alabaster, al-a-bas'ter, n, a kind of gypsum. 

Aerostatics, ft-er-o-stat'ifcs, n. the science of elastic Alacrity, al-ak'rit-i, n. readiness : willingness; 

fluids or air equilibrium. A-la-mcde, a-la-mod', adv. iu the fashion. 

.(Esthetics, Bs-thet'lks, n, science of taste and Alarm, al-fsrni', •«. notice of danger ; surprise and 
beauty. 5..: ■ .yfri:- wrij ; rihririM ■ ' ' - fear. ? 

Afflable, af'fa-ble, adj. .agreeable; easy mannered. Alarmist, al-arm'ist, n. one who : causes alarm.: 
Affair, af-ffavn. business ; transaction. : * 'Alarum, al-ft'rum, rvi contrivance by which a clock 

Affect, af-fekt', v. to influence; to move; to pre- rings loudly at a given hour. 

tend. ■ Alb. n. a clerical vestment. 

Affectation, af-fekha'shun, m. artificiality ; pre- Albeit, awl-bS'it, adv. notwithstanding. 

fence. Albino, al-bi'no, n. human being or animal with- 

Affecting, af-fek'tlng, adj. moving ; touching. out pigment giving a white skin and hair and 

Affiance, af-fi'ans, n. pledge of marriage. pinkeyes, • 

Affidavit, af-fl-dfiMt, n, declaration on oath. Album, album, n. white tablet used by the 
Affiliate, af-fil'ee-at, tv to adopt. .Romans; book for extracts, stamps, etc, . 

. Affinity, af-fln'iti, n. kinship ; attraction. Albumen, al-bvt'men, n. white of eggs. 

Affirm, af-ftrm', v. to assert positively ; to declare. Albuminoid, dl-bu'niin-oid, n. protein; meat- 

Affirmation, a-firm-a'slmn, n, what is affirmed.-'. forming food. 

Affix, af-fika', h. to add. Alburnum,, al-Mm'um, the white parts of wood' 

Affix, af 'fifes', ? . word ei ding. below the bark. - 

Affiation, af-fl&'shun, n. breathing- upon. Alchemy, al'-kl-mi, n. occult chemistry. 

Afflatus, af-ilii'tus, n. inspiration. Alcohol, al'ko-hbl, n. pure intoxicating spirit. . 

Afflict, af-flikt', «. to cause. pain or grief. Alcoran, al-kd'ran; w; the Koran. 

Affluence, af'fioo-ens, ». wealth ; abundance. 1 Alcove, al'kov, n, a recess. , 

Afford, arifbrd', r. to yield; to be able to bear Alder, awl'der, n. a tree of the birch genus. 

cost. Alderman, avd'der-rnan, n. a civ a n iterv. 

Afforest, af*for'est, v. to set apart as forest land. Alembic, al-em'bik. n. ancient vessel used. hi distil- 

Affranchise, af-frau'shlz, into emancipate; to free. Alert, alert, adj. ready, watchful, . Elation. 

Affray, af-fril', n. a brawl or fight, Alexandrine, al'ex-an'drsn, n. rhymed verse in 

Affright, af-frit', v. to frighten. ‘ lines of twelve syllables- 

• Affront, af-frfint', «. to insult ; tomeefcfaeetoface... Alfalfa, al-fal'fa, lucerne, a species of clover. 
Afield, o-fCld', aw. on the field. Alfresco, 8.1-frS'scO, adj. open air.: 

Aflame, a -flam', adj. flaming. Algebra, al'je-bra, n, arithmetic by symbols. 

Afloat, a*fl6t', adj. floating: at sea. Algerine, al'Je-reen, adj. pertaining- to Algeria; 

Aforesaid, a-for'sed, a«j. before mentioned. n. a native of Algeria. - 

Aft, adj. stern of a vessel ; behind. AHas, fifli-as. adv. otherwise: ;i. an assumed name. 

Aftermath, n. the second mowing. Alibi, al'I-bi. n. plea that a person was elsewhere 

Aftermost, aft'er-mdst, adj. liindmost. ’ thanintheplacenamed. 

Afterthought, af'ter-tfiawt, n. later reflection. Alien, S'llen, a<0. foreign; • . 

Agape, a-gap', adv. gaping with wonder. Alienate, a'lien-at. v. to transfer; aij. estranged. 

Agaric, ag'ar-ik.-n. of the mushroom genus. Alight, a-lit', v. to desceud from, 

Agate, sg'ut, n. a precious stone. Aliment, al'i-ment, «. nourishment ; support. 

Agave, a-gSv', n. the American aloe. Alimony, al'i-mun-i, n. money allowed for support 

Agency, fi'jeri-sl, husineas of an agent. ■ of separated wife. 

Agenda, ii-jend'd, n. note of things to be done. Aliquant, al'ikwdnt, adj. such part of a number 

Agent, a'jent, n. a person, who acts for another: that will not divide it witliout a remainder. 

any natural force. Alkali, al'ka-li, n, a salt which neutralises and 

Agglomerate, ag-glom’er-at, v. to mass together. combines with an acid. 

Agglutinate, as-gloo'-tin-at, i>. to make adhere. Alkaline, al'ka-llue, adj. prasesslng the properties 
Aggrandize, ag'Kran-dla, v. to exalt; to enlarge in Allah, alia. n. Arabic name for Ood. [of an alkali. 

power. Allay, al-B', v. to lighten, relieve, or calm. 

Aggravate, ag'grS-vftt. o. to provoke ; to make Allegation, al-le-gd'shun, n. an assertion. 

worse. Allege, al-lej'. v. to assert. v 

Aggregate, ag'grf-sdt, v. to collect; n. the sum Allegiance, al-le'je-Aus, n. duty to head of State. 

total. ■ • . Allegory, al'16-gqr-J, w. a- figurative description. 

Aggressive, ag'sres'siv, adj. making the first Allegro, al'le-pri’), adv. a quick movement in music, 
attack. Alleviate, al-K'vg-a.t, w. to lighten, or mitigate. 

Aggressor, ag-gres' or, n. one who makes the first Alley, al'li, n, walk or narrow passage. • 
attack. - - All-hail, awl-hal. exd. salutation. 

Aggrieve, ag-grev'. v. to pain. Alliance, ai-irina, n. being allied ; marriage. 

Aghast, ag-hast', adj. horrified. . Alligator, al-Mga-tor, ». ■.&. large, amphibious 

Agile, d-jil, adr. active. reptile. 

Agitate, aj-i-tat', v. to disturb ; to discuss. Alliteration, aMit-er-a'sliun, n. the repetition of 

Agitator, aj-i-tn'tor, n. one who excites phfelic, the same letter at the beginning of succcssh’-o 
attenfcioii, . words. .r 

Aglow, ft-glo, adj. warm, glowing. ■ : , Afiocation, al-15-ka'shun, n. the act of placing or 

Agnate, ag'n&t, adj. related on the paternal side. assigning, 

Agno'men, n. an additional surname. Allocution, al-lo-ku'f hun, n. ion cal -i C Iress. 

Agnostic, ag-noz' tile, «. one who believes only in Allopathy, al-16p'&4M. n, orthodox medical 
Agog, a-sog', adj. alert. [material evidences. practice. Tattott&dL- 

Agony, ag'o-nl, ». extreme pain. Allotment. ofn % he act of allotting : pau 

^srarian, as-ra'il-an, adj. connected with land. Allowance, al-low'iins, n. the thing allowed b a- 

1 ! 'oeabie, a-gre'abl, adj. pleitsant ; favourable to. i stated portion of money granted. 
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Alloy, al-lol’, n, a mixture of two or more metals. 
Allspice, awl-spis', n. a West Indian spice which 
■is; supposed to contain the flavour of several 
other spices. : ' 

Allurement, al-lOr'ment, «. enticing. 

Allusion, al-lfi'zhun, n. a slight mention. 

Alluvial, al-lfi'vi-al, add. soil deposited by rivers. 
Aliy, al-lf v. to form a union or treaty. 
Alma-mater, ai'me-uuVter, n. college where 
educated. . 

Almanac, al'ma-nak, n. calendar of days, weeks, 
and months. . 

Almond, ahnund, n. tree and its fruit of . the 
primus family. 

Almoner, al'mun-er, n. one who distributes alms. 
Alms, dmz, n. gifts to the poor. ; 

Aloe, al'O, n. a semi-tropical plant of the lily 
family. 

Aloof, a-loof adv. apart. . : . ■ 

Alp, n, a high mountain. 

Alpaca, al-pitk'il, n. Peruvian sheep; cloth made 
from wool of alpaca. 

Alpenstock, al'pen-atdk, n. Alpine climbing staff. 
Alpha, ai'fa, n. first letter of the Greek alphabet. 
Alphabet, ai'fa-bet-, n. the letters of a language. 
Alpine, arpln. adj. pertaining to Alps. 

Already, awl-red'!, adv. previously. 

Alsatian, al-sa'shi-an, breed of dog ; appertaining 
to Alsatia. 

Altar, awl'ter. n. an elevated place where sacrifices 
were offered ; communion table. 

Alter, awl'ter, v. to make different ; to change. 
Alterable, awl'ter-abl, adj. that can be altered. 
Alterative, awl'ter-a-tiv, adj. possessing power to 
Altercate, awl'ter-ktU. i>. to dispute. [alter. 

Altercation, nwl-ter-kfi'shun, n. contention. 
Alternate, awl'ter-nilt, v. to follow by turns. 
Alternately, awl-ter'nilt-11, adj. in turns. 
Alternative, awl-ter'na-tiv, adj. a choice of two 
things. ... „ 

Although, awl-thO. com . notwithstanding. 
Altimeter, al-ti-m6'tcr, n. instrument for measur- 
ing heights. . ppm? ■ 9 .' 

Altitude, al'tl-tud, n. height. 

Alto, al'to, n. voice of high pitch. 

Altruism, al'troo-izm, n. acting for others. 
Aluminium, S,-lft-imn'iura. n. a strong light-weight 

metal. , 

Aluminous, aHu'mi-nus, wh, containing alum. 
Alumnus, al-um'nus, ». one educated at a college. 
Amain, a-nian'. adv, with main force. .... 
Amalgam, a-mal'gam, n. a combination of differ-. 

ing elements. ■■ 

Amalgamate, a-margam-at. «. to blend. . 

Amanuensis, a-man-ft-en'sia, n. one who writes to 
dictation; a secretary. 

Amaranth, am'er-anth, n. a species of plants with 
richly coloured, flowers. ■ 

Amass, a-mas'. r. to collect in large numbers. 
Amateur, ara'ftt-ftr, n. one who does a thing for 
pleasure and not for profit. 

Amative, am'a-tiv, adj. relating to love. 

Amatory, am'at-Uri, .adj. pertaining to love; 

? affectionate.; 

Amaze, a-m&z', v. to surprise : n. astonishment. 
Amazon, ara'a-zon, n. female warrior ; masculine 
woman. 

Ambassador, am-bas'a-dfir, n, highest ranking 
diplomat sent by on* power to an >ther. 
Amber, am'ber, n. a yellow fossil resin. 
Ambidexter, ara-bl-deks'tur. adj. and n. able to 
use both hands alike. 

Ambient, am'bi-ent. add. going round; : surroaud- 
■ . ing. 

Ambiguous, am-big'u-us, adj. doubtful, uncertain. 
Ambit, am'bit. n. a circuit. 

Ambition, am-bish'un. n. desire of power, fame. 
Amble, ain'bul, r. ro go at an easy pace, [success. 
Ambrosia, ftm-hri>'zia, n, nectar of the .Greek 
Gods; something pleasing to the. taste, k 
; .Ambulance, rm bu 'ins n < an Use for the con- 
veyance of the sick and wounded. 

Ambuscade, am'bush-Kd, n. troops concealed for 
■ attack. 

Ambush, am'boosh, n. concealment ready for at- 
Amefiorate, am-6'h-o-mt, v. to improve, , -..[tack. 
Amen, a-men', carl, so let it be. 

Amenable, a-nnt'n&bl, adj. easy to handle. :/v 
Amende, i-meruV'. a fine ; penalty , 

Amenity, am-onl-ti, n. pleasantness. 

Amerce, a-mSrs', th.to fine..; h ■ r ■ : 

Amethyst, mi'i-thM, n, a kind of quartz of a 
1 bluish- violet. colour. i . 
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Amiable, fi'me-abl, add. lovable, gentle. , 

Amicable, am'ik-abi, add-, friendly. . 

Amiss, a-rnis', adj. wrong; in error.- - 
Amity, ara'i-ti, n. friendship. i i;; ' 

Ammonia, ain-mo'ni-a, n. a strong-smelling -gas. 

a compound of nitrogen and hydrogen. 
Ammunition, am-mfin-ish'un, n< projectiles used 
in shooting. 

Amnesty, am'nest-1, n. political pardon. 

Amoeba, a'me’ba. n. the simplest of living 
■ creatures. ■ ■ ■ - ; 

Amorous, am'ur-us, adj. inspired with love, . 
Amorphous,: hm-or'fus, add. of irregular shape, . 
Amount, a-mownt'. v. to add up to ; to result in ; 
n. the total sum. 

Ampere, ahm'pair, n. unit of electrical current. 
Amphibian, am-iib'I-au, n. pertaining to amphi- 
bian animals. 

Amphitheatre, ani-fith-S’atr, n. an oval or circular 
edifice or open space for public performances. 
Ample, am'pl, adj. sufficient, spacious. 

Amplify, am'pli-fi, v. to extend ; to increase. 
Amplitude, am'pli-tud, n. largeness ; abundance. 
Amuck, fi-mfit, adv. madly; in a mad frenzy. 
Amulet, am'u-let, n. an article carried as a charm. 
Amuse, a-mfiz; v. to divert; to entertain. 
Anabaptist, ana-bap t'ist, n. one who believes in 
adult baptism only. 

Anachronism, an-ak'rdu-ism, n. a mistake in time, 
whereby a thing is allotted to a wrongful date. 
Anaconda, an-a-kon'da, n. a large tropical water 
snake,.. : ; , h';.;’:, w.vv. 

Aueemia, an-e'mia, n. condition of blood weakness. 
Ancestnetic, an-ua-tiiet'ik, adj. producing insensi- 
bility to pain. ' , v - ■: ' ■ -It 

Anagram, an'a-gram, n. words or sentences 
formed by changing the order of the letters. 
Analogous, an-al'6-gus, adj. bearing resemblance 
Analyst, an'd-iist, n. one who analyzes. [to. 
Analyze, au'il-liz, a. to break down into elements. 
Anapest, an'fi-pest, n. a poetic term eignifying a 
foot of three syllables, two short and the third 
long.- 1 1 k -w. « - 

Anarchy, an'ar-Ut, n. govommental confuaion. 
Anathema, an-if/i'I-ma. n. solemn denunciation. 
Anathematize, nn-A/A'im-at-iz, o, to pronotmee 
accursed. 

Anatomy, an-at'omt, n. the art of physical 
dissection; science of the bodily structure. 
Ancestry, an'ses-tr!, n. line of ancestors. . 

Anchor, aixg'kiir, », piece, of metal for holding 
ships at a certain spot. [anchor in. 

Anchorage, ang'ktir-ij, n. spot convenient; to. 
Anchorite, ang'kur-it, n. a religious recluse, 
Anchovy, an-eh6'ri, «. a small sea fish. 

Ancillary, an'sil-fir-i, add. suhservient. 

Andante, an-dan'td, adj. a slow even movement in, . 
music. 

Andean, an'dS-an, add. of the nature of the Andes. 
Androgynous, an-droj'I-nus, add. having both male 
and female characteristics. , 

Anecdote, an'ek-dCt, n. a brief story. 

’Anemometer, an-em'Om-e-tr, n.- a wind meaaurtng 
instrument. 

Anemone, a-nem'd-ni, w, a plant of the Ranunculus 
Anent, a-nent' r vr-ep. concerning. [family. 

Aneroid, an'£-roid,.a<w, a mechanical barometer. 
Aneurism, aii'Cr-izm, n. a tumour of ah artery. 
Angel, an'jel, n. heavenly messenger, , 

: Angelus, an'jel-us, n. the " Ave Maria ” ; the bell 
rung in Roman Catholic churches to command 
the Angelic Salutation. 

■Anger, angSr. n. strong resentful emotion. 

Angina, an, jl'na, n. throat inflammation. 

Angle, ang'iil, n, a corner; the space between. 

two lines which meet at a, point. 

Anglican, ang'lik-aiv add. English. ' 

Anglicize, ang'li-siz, v, to render in BngUsh form. 
Anglophobia, ang-glo-fo'bha.n, dislike of England. 
Angora, ang-5'ra,:«. variety of rabbit ; cloth made 
from angora wool. 

Anguish, ang'udsh. n. extreme mental or physical 
Angularity, ang-ft-lw'lt-I, », with angles, [pajn. 
Aniline, an'Jl-ln. n. a coal far product used jn 
dyeing. 

Animadvert, an-im-ad-vert , ». to blame or censure; 
Animalcule, an-im-al'kul, n. a very minute animal 
Animalism, au'im-al-izm; the condition: of; 

having animal appetites. : .. : 

Animate, an'im-at, v. to enliven. 

Animosity, an-im-ca'itl, «. haired. , : -. 

Animus, an'im-us, Intention ; prejudice.. 

Anise, an'ls, n. umb< lliferoi a hi rb. 
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Ankle, ang'kul, n. the joint connecting the foot 
Anna, an'iia, n. an Indian coin. [with the leg. 
Annals, an'tilz, n. records of events according to 
years. [great heat and gradual cooling. 

Anneal, an-el', v. to temper glass or metals by 
Annex, an-neks, v. to add to, or take possession of. 
Annexation, an-neks-a'shun, n. act of adding to or 
joining. 

Annihilate, an-ni'hil-at. s’, to reduce to nothing. 
Anniversary, an-ni-ver'silr-i. adj. an annual 
happening, or celebration. 

Annotate, an'no-tat, to make notes upon. 
Announce, au-nowra', v. to notify; to make 
known. 

Annoyance, an-noy'Sns, n. that which vexes. 
Annual, an'nu-al, adj. yearly. 

Annuity, an-niYIt-i, n. a yearly fixed payment. 
Annul, an-nftl, v. to make void. 

Annular, au'niVlar, adj. ring-shaped. 

Annulose, an'nfl-ius. adj. having rings. 
Annunciation, au-nun-si-a'shun, n. the act of an- 
nouncing. [current. 

Anode, an'od. n. the positive polo of a galvanic 
Anodyne, an'o-din, n. a medicine that relieves 
pain. 

Anoint, an-oint’, e. to spread with ointment or oil. 
Anomalous, an-om'S.-lus, adj. irregular ; contrary 
Anomaly, an-om'M!, n. irregularity. [to rule. 
Anon, a-uon', adv. immediately, instantly. 
Anonymous, a-non'lm-us, adj. without name. 
Anserine, an'ser-ln. adj. pertaining to geese ; silly. 
Answer, an'ser, v. to reply to. [be answered.. 
Answerable, an'ser-abl, adj. accountable ; at)le to 
Antagonist, an-tag'-o-nist, ti. an opponent; one 
who contends with another, ' W-di 
Antagonistic, an-t.ag-o-nis'tik. adj. opposed. 
Antarctic, ant-ftrk'-tik, adj. opposite the arctic; 

tlio south polar region. 

Ante, an'te iv refix). before. 

Antecedent, an-td-sfi'dent,' adj. previous in time. 
Antechamber, an'te-chim-ber, n. small room 
leading to a larger. - >v 'Vf . : 

Antedate, an'te-diit, v. to assign to an earlier date. 
Antediluvian, an-te-dil-ft'vlan. adj. before the 
Flood. 

Antelope, an'te-lOp, n. a hollow-homed ruminant. 
AntenneB, an-ten'e, feelers of insects, crustaceans, 
etc. 

Antepenult, an-te-pen-ult'. n. the last syllable but 
two of a word. ’ 

Anterior, an-tS'rl-or, adj. prior, before. 

Anthem, an'i/iem, n. a sacred song. 

Anther, an'ffter, n. the top of a flower stamen, 
containing pollen. * 

Anthology, an-l/iol'-o-ji, n. a collection of flowers, 

. poems, hymns, or epigrams. 

Anthracite, an'iftra-sit. n. coal composed mostly of 
carbon. 

Anthrax, an'firaks, n. an infectious disease caused 
by bacilli, common in sheep and cattle, : .■! 

Anthropology, an-fcop-ol'o-ji, n. the science of 
man. 

Anthropoid, ah'tiiro-poid; adj. resembling man. ; 
Anthropomorphism, an-iftrop-o-morf'tem, the 
ascribing of human form to the Deity. 
Anthropophagy, an-ttro-pof'a-jl, n. cannibalism. 
Anti, ant-i, prefix) , against, opposed. • 

Antic, anti'b, adj. odd ; grotesque. 

Antichrist,. an' tS-Krist, n. an opposer of Christ and 
Christianity. 

Anticipate, an-tis'-f-pat, v. to forestall. 

Anticlimax, an-ti-kll'm&ks, n. the opposite of, 
climax. 

Antidote, an'tl-dOt, n, counteracting substance. 
Antifebrile, anti-feb'ril, adj. against fever. 
Antimony, an'tl-mun-l, n. a brittle crystalline 
metal, [for chairs. 

Antimacassar, an-ti-ma-k&s'er, «, a loose covering: 
Antipathy, an-tip'5/-ifti, n. dislike ; repugnance. 
Antiphony, an-tif'o-ni, n. singing or chanting to 
alternation. 

Antipodes, an-tip'odSz, n. places on the opposite 
side of the earth. 

Antipyrin, an-ti-pl'rin, n. a white powder obtained 
from coal tar products. 

Antiquarian, an- ti-kwar'I-an, n. pertaining to: 
antiquities. 

Antiquary, an'ti-kwar-t, n. one who studies 
ancient evidence; one who collects an- 
. tiquities. • 

Antiquated, an-ti-kwst'ed, adj. old or out of 
Antique, an-tC'k'. adj. ancient. [fashion. 

Antiquity, an-tik'wit-i, «. times long past. 
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Antiscorbutic, an-ti-skor-bu'tik, adj. a remedy for 
scurvy. 

Antiseptic, an-ti-sep'tik, adj. against putrefaction. 
Antithesis, an-titfi'-e-sis, n. opposite meanings. 
Antithetic, an-ti-ihet'ik, adj. opposite; opposed. 
Antitype, an'ti-tlp. ■«; corresponding to a type. 
Antler, an'tier, n. the branch of a stag’s horn. 
Anvil, an'vil, n. an iron block for hammering 
metal upon. 

Anxious, ank'shus, adj. uneasy; doubtful ; con- 
Aorta, a-dr'ta, ». the main artery, [cerned. 

Apace, a-piis', ado. quickly. 

Aiiathetic, ap-a-fhet'ik, adj. without feeling,. 
Apathy, ap'a-rtt, n. indifference. 

Ape, dp, n. species of large monkey. 

Aperient, ap-S'rl-ent, adj. opening ; purgative. 
Aperture, ap'er-tur. n. an opening. 

Apex, ii-peks, n. the top or point of any tiling. 
Aphelion, u-fO'li-on, n. the point of a planet’s orbit 
most distant from the sun. 

Aphonia, af-O'ui-ft, n. dumbness. 

Aphorism, af'o-rizm. n. a brief statement of a 
scientific principle ; a pithy saying or maxim. 
Apiary, a-pi-ar-i, n. place where bees are kept. 
Apiculture, a-pi-kul-tfir, n. bee keeping. 
Apocalypse, d-pok'd-lips, «. the last book of the 
New Testament. 

Apocrypha, a-pok'rif-a,, n. doubtful or uninspired 
religious writings. 

Apocryphal, a-pok'rif-al, adj. of doubtful origin. 
Apogee, ap'o-jee, n. the point of an orbit most 
distant from the earth. 

Apollyon, ap-ol'-i-on, n. Satan. 

Apologetic, ap-oi-o-jet'ik, adj. excusing. 

Apologue, ap'ol'og. n. a fable or parable. 

Apoplexy, ap-o-plek-si, n. loss of control. 

Apostasy, ap-ost’d-si, n. abandonment of faith. 
Apostate, ap-ost'at, n. one who forsakes his re- 
ligion. 

Apostatise, ap-ost'at-iz, v. to fall away from. 
Apostle, ap-os'ul. m. one sent to preach a doctrine. 
Apostrophe, ap-os'trd-fS, n. breaking away from 
the current of speech to address some person 
apart. [drugs. 

Apothecary, ap-Oth'Ik-ar-t, n. one who deals in 
Apothegm, ap'Oth-em, n. a short, pithy saying. 
Apotheosis, ap-6i/i-6-o'sis, n. a deification or 
glorification. 

Appanage, ap'pan-ilj, n. a provision for younger 
sons : an adjunct or attribute. 

Apparatus, ap-par-it'tus, n. instruments or 
materials. 

Apparel, ap-par'el. n. body covering ; dres8. 
Apparent, ap-par'ent. adj. visible ; evident. 
Apparition, ap-par-lsli'un. n. a ghostly appearance. 
Appeal, ap-pSl', v. to call upon ; to remove to a 
higher court. 

Appear, ap-pOr', i>. to become visible. 

Appearance, ap-pSr'ftns, n. the act of appearing ; 
outward show. 

Appease, ap-pEz', a. to pacify : to allay. ; 
Appellant, ap-pel'ant, «. one who appeals. 
Appellate, ap-pel'at, adj. pertaining to appeals. '>'[■ 
Appellative, ap-pel'a-tlv, «. a name general to all 
of the same kind. 

Append, ap-pend', v. to attach one thing to 
another. 

Appendage, ap*pen'dh, «. something attached. 
Appendicitis, ap-pen-di-sl'tis, «. inflammation of 
the vermiform appendix. 

: Appendix, ap-pend 'Iks, n. a supplement. 

Appertain, ap-per-tan', a. to connect with, or 
■ belong to. 

• Appetite, ^ ap'pi-tlt, «. desire for food ; hunger. 

thirst, : 

Appetizing, ap-pefc-tiz'lRg, adj. tempting to the 
appetite. 

Applaud, ap-piawd', to praise by hand^cMiPping or , 
Applause, ap-plawz', n. loud praise. ■ [cheering. 
Apple, ap'l, n. fruit of the apple-tree. 

Appliance, ap-plfilns, ». a. thing applied ; a small 
tool or machine. 

Applicable, ap-plik-abl, adj. that which may be ap- 
Appiicant, ap'piik-hnt, n. one who applies, [plied. 
Apply, ap-pll, ». to put to ; to study; to administer. 
Appoggiatura, ap-pod-ja-tfi'ra, n, tlie introduction 
of notes of embellishment iri^ n, melody. ■ 
Appoint, ap-point', v. to. fix: to settle; to equip. 
Apportionment, ap-por'shun-ment, n. share of pro- 
portion allotted. ' ■ 

Apposite, ap'po-zlt, adj. in agreement with. 
Appraise, ap-pr&z', v. to value. [mated. 

Appreciable, ap-prS'shi-able, adj, that can be esti- 
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Appreciate, ap-pr6'shl-ftt, », to esteem properly; 
to advance the price of. 

Apprehend, ap-pre-hend', v. to seize; to know : to 
fear. 

Apprehensive, ap-pre-hen'siv, a/M. quick to Bote ; 
fearful. ; : 

Apprentice, ap-preii'tis, ?i. one bound to learn a 
Apprise, »p-priz\ v. to inform. ; •=:• [trade or art. 
Approach, ap-prOclt, v. to draw near. 

Approbation, ap-pro-ba'shun, n. sanction, appro- 
val. 

Appropriate, ap-pro'prl-fit, a, to take as one's own. 
Appropriateness, ap-pro'prl-at-ness, n, suitability. 
Appropriation, ap-pro-pri-fi'shun, ». application to 
special use. ' 

Approval, ap-proo'val, n. the act of approving. 
Approve, ap-proov', .is. to like ; to .sanction. 
Approximate, ap-proks'ini-fit, adj. about or near. 
Appurtenance, ap-piir'tS-nans, a. that which be- 
longs to something else. 

Apron, a'pruh, «. a protective piece of cloth or 
leather worn in front of the body. 

Apropos, ap-ro-pf)', adv: appropriately; in re- 
ference to. 

Apse, ai>s, part of the choir of a church. 

Apt, adj, ready ; adaptable ; quick. 

Apterous, ap'ter-us, adj. without wings. 

Aptitude, apt'it-iid, «, fitness. 

Aquafortis, ak-wfi-for'tis, 11 , nitric acid. [colour. 
Aquamarine, a-kwa-m»-r6a', «, the beryl ; , adj. sea- 
Aquarium, ak-wa'ri-um, •«. a place for keeping 
aquatic animals antbplants in. 

Aquatic, ak-wat'ik. adj.. pertaining to water. 
Aquatint, a'Jtwa-tint, n. copper etching. 

Aqueduct, ak'wi-dfikt, n, an artificial channel for 
the con .t-' a he v- of water. . 

Aqueous, a'kwl-us, adj. watery; deposit left by 
water. 

Aquiline, ak'wil-in, adj. curved like the eagle's 
. beak. 

Arabia, ar'fi-bik, adj. relating to the language of. 
the Arabs. 

Arabia, ar'abl, adj. land under the plough. 

Arbiter, ar'M-ter, n. one chosen to decide 0 dispute.. 
Arbitrator, ar-bi-tra' tor, n. same as arbiter. 
Arbitrament, fir-bit'ra-meut, n. the decision of the 
arbiter or arbitrator. 

Arbitrary, fir'bi-trer-i. adj. despotic ; wilful. 
Arbitrate, ar'-M-trSt, v. to act as arbitrator. 
Arbour, ar'bfir, n. an enclosed seat or recess in. a 
Arc, £irk. «. a segment of a circle. [garden. 

Arcadian, ark-a'dian, mb', pastoral. 

Archaeology, ark-S-ol'o-ji, n. the science of anti- 
quities. 

Archaism, &rk'fi-izm, n. something obsolete. 
Archangel, flrk-anj'el, n. a superior angel. 
Archbishop, arch-blsh'up, n. the higher form of 
bishop. 

Archdeacon, firch-dS'kfin, n. a chief deacon; a 
priest who assists the Bishop in the work of. 
the diocese. 

Archer, fireh'er, n. one who shoots arrows. 
Archetype, ark'btip, n. m original model. 
Axchieptecopai, ark-l-ep-is'ko-pal, adj. pertaining 
to an archbishopric. 

Archipelago, ark-l-pel'a-go, n. a group of islands. 
Architect, arlc'l-tekt, n. a designer of buildings. ! 
Architecture, firk'i-tekt'ur, n. the science of build- 
big. 

Architrave, firk'it-rfiv, ». the part surrounding 
a door or window. 

Archives, firklvs, ft, repository for public records ; 

- also the records themselves. 

Archness, drcirnes, ft,, cunning. 

Arctic, ark'tik. adj. relating to .the north polar 
. Arcuate, ftr-kfi-at, adj. bent like a bow, . [regions. 
Ardent, fir'dent, adj. passionate ; earnest. 
Arduous, ftr'du-us, adj. difficult; laborious, 

Area, a'rf-fi, n. the amount of a surface ; a yard or 
enclosed space. ■ • 

Arena, a-rS'na, n. plane or floor where public ex- 
hibitions are given, . 

Arenaceous, dr-i-na'seus, adj. dry, sandy, arid. 
Argent, dr'jeut, ft. silver, or silver-like. 
Argillaceous, ar-jil-a'shO-us, adj. of the nature of 
: clay.' 

Argol, ftr'gol, «. the .crust that forms on wine ves- 
sels and from which tartaric acid is obtained. 
Argon, ar'gon, », a constituent element of the 
, atmosphere. . - [valuable products. 

Argosy, fir'go-sl, n„ a ship of olden .times laden with 
Argot, ah'go, n. French Rlang. . [vanced. 

Argument, ar'gu-rnent, n. the proof or reason ad- 
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Argus, .ftr'gus, n, a quick-eyed person. 

Aria, ft'ri-a, .«. song for one voice with aeeom- 
paniinent. aid'd- ; .v. 

Arid, fir'id, adj. dry; parched. ■ 

Aries, a'ri-ez, «, the first sign: of the zodiac, the 
Ham. 

Aristocracy, ar-is-tok'rii-s!, n. nobility. 

Aristbeisat, ar'is-t5-krat, a. one of the arlsfco, 
eraey. 

Arithmetic, ar-ith'me-tik, «> the 1 science of mtni- 
Ark, n. a houseboat. [hers. 

Armada, ar-ma'dfi, n. a fleet of warships. 
Armament, fir'iha-meut. ». armed forces ; inimi- 
tions of war. 

Armillary, fir'mil-fir-1, adj. in rings or circles, : 
Armistice, finn'is-t.is, n. a truce. 

Armour, arin'ur. n. defensive arms or dress ;, 
plating of warships. lor family arms. 

Armorial, arm'o'ri-al, adj. pertaining to armour. 
Armoury, firm'd-ri, n . the place in which anus are 
made or stored. 

Armpit, arm 'pit,, n. the hollow under the shoulder. 
Arms, firms, n. weapons of war. 

Army, ar'mi, n. body of men trained for war. 
Army-corps, ftr'mi-kor. n. a. large military unit. 
Aroma, a-ro'mfi, n. odour. • 

Arrack, fir'rak, n. an Eastern fermented juice. 

1 Arraignment, fir-ran'ment, «. a, calling to account. 
Arrangement, a-rfinj'ment, n. the aot of putting in : 
Arrant, fir'rant, adj. downright. [order, 

: Arras; fir' ras, n. a kind of tapestry. 

Array, fir-rft', n. order, dress. 

Arrears, fir-rSrs', n. what is left behind ; unpaid 
dues. 

Arrest, fir-rest', 0 . to seize ; to attract the atteu- 
Arrive, a-rlv', to get. to a place. [tion. 

Arrogant, ar-rfl-gant, adj, overbearing. • 

Arrogate, fir'rd-Kfit, »; to made claim. 
Arrondisement, ar-romi'Ss-miing, n. a section of a 
French geographical department. 

Arsenal, ar'se-nfil, n. place for naval stores, .or for 
their manufacture. 

Arsenic, fir'se-nik, n. a mineral poison. 

Arson, ar'son, -n. wilful burning. 

Art, art, n. skill in painting, music, etc. 

Artery, ar'ter-S, n. a blood-vessel conveying blood 
from the heart; a main thoroughfare. 

Artesian, fir-tfi'zi-an, adj. a type of well in which 
• the water fountains to the surface,. 

Arthritis, fir-ihri'tis, n. Joint inflammation, gout, . 
Artichoke, fir'tl-chok, n, a plant with edible tubers. 
Article, ftr' tiki, n. a distinct element or part ; a 
clause of a document; a literary composition. 
Articulate, fir-tik'u-lat, adj. clear, distinct; ». to 
joint; to sound distinctly, 

Artifl.ee, ar'ti-As. n. the work of an artificer ; a 
Artificer, ar'ti-fl-ser, n. a workman. [trick. 

Artificial; ar'ti-tish'ai, adj, not natural. 

Artillery, Sr-til'fir-i. n. the heavier weapons of war ; 

the men who work them. 

Artisan, ftrt'i-zan, n. a mechanic ; a worker skilled 
with his hands. 

Artist, fir'tist, n. one. who practises an art. 

Artless, art'iess, adj. simple, unsoplolsticatod. 
Aryan, a'ri-an, adj. pertaining to the main body 
of the Indo-European races. 

Asaicetida, fis-fi-fe'tl-dfi, n. a gum-resin, ■ 

Asbestos, az-bes'tds, n, an incombustible : mineral 
sulistance. 

Ascend, as-send'» v. to climb or mount. 
Ascendency, as-send'en-sl, n. having control. 
Ascertain, as-s6r-tan', ». to obtain information of. 
Ascetic, as-set'®, n, one who denies himself 
ordinary worldly pleasures. .. . [denial. 

Asceticism, as-set'i-sism, ?». the practice of self- 
Ascribe, fi-skrib', v. to assign, or impute. 
Ascription, A-skrip'shun, n. aot of ascribing. 
Aseptic, a-sep'tlk, adj. not liable to putrefy. 
Asexual; a-s5x'fi-al, adj. without sex. 

Ashamed, fi-shaind', adj. made to feel shame, - 
Ashlar, fish'ter, n. plain dressed stone,. 

Aside, a-sid', add, on one side, apart ; n. words said 
Asinine, as'-S-nin, adj. afs-like. [to oneself. 

Askance, fi-skfins', adv, sideway-s. : 

Askew, fi-skfl, adv, crooked, obliquely. 

Asparagus, as-par'fi-Bus, «. a. culinary plank f 
Aspect, as'pekt, n. view, appearance, situation. 1 
Aspen, as'pen, lu the trembling, poplar. , 

•Asperity, as-per'it-i. n. harshness. 

Asperse, as-pSrs', t>. to slander. 

Aspersion, as-per'shun. n. slander,. . 

Asphalt, ag-falt', «■. a bituminous substance used 
for paving. - lit 
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Asphyxia, as-filchi-a, ft. suffocation. 

Aspirant, as'pU'-ant. n. on u who aspires. 

Aspirate, as'pir-at, v. to utter with full breath. 
Assail, as-s&T, v. to. attack. 

Assailant, ns-sal'ant, n. one who attacks. 

Assassin, as-as'in, n. one who suddenly murders. 
Assassinate, as-as'in-ftt, v. to kill suddenly. . 
Assault, as-sawlt', n. a sudden attack. , 

Assay, aa-sft', v, to assess the elements of metal in 
an ore or alloy. 

Assayer, as-sa'er, », one who assays. , 
Assemblages as’Sem'blij. B. agathering of persons 
or things. 

Assembly, as-sem'blt, n, the art of assembling : the 
Assent, as-sent', tv to agree, [persons assembled. 
Assert, as-serb', tv to declare. 

Assess, iis-ses', tv to iix a sum. tax, or value. : 
Assessment, as-ses'ment, n. , act of assessing ; 
valuation. 

Assessor, as-ses'or, it. one who assesses. 

Assets, as'sets, n, things having value. . [tion. 
Asseveration, as-.sever-a'shun, n. solemn declara^ 
Assiduity, as-sid-u'it-i, «; diligence, application. 
Assiduous, ns-sid'u'us, adj. unwearying. I transfer. 
Assign, as-sin', tv to particularise ; to appoint ; to 
Assignment, aa-sln'meut, n. the thing assigned; 
document of transfer. 

Assimilate, as-slm'il-at,, v. to become like; a 
homogeneous part of something; as, to as- 
similate one’s food. 

Assimilation, as-sim-Il-a'shua, n. rendering similar. 

: Assistant, aa-sis'taut, •». one who helps; lending- 
aid.' 

Assize, as-siz', tv to assess ; n. a statute of regula- 
tion of prices, etc, ; county sittings of judges. 
Assizer, as-siz'er, an officer of weights and meas- 
ures. 

Associate, as-so'shi-Et, o. to join with ; ft. com- 
panion; partner. 

Assonance, as'son-iuis, «. of kindred sound. 
Assort, as-sort', iv to separate into classes. 
Assortment, as-sort'ment, n. a collection of things 
selected. 

Assuage, as-swaj', to soften, reduce, allay. 
Assuagement, as-swiSj'ment, «. abatement. 
Assuetude, as'we-tud, n. habit. 

Assume, as-sum', tv to take for granted, [rogant, 
Assuming, as-sum'ing, adj. haughty, aifected, ar- 
Assurance, as-sur'fms. n. confidence ; insurance. 
Assure, as-sur'. «. to make certain. 

Asterisk, as'tar-isk, ■ ». a star sign [*] in printed 
matter, referring to a note at foot or in margin. 
As'teroid, -a. one of the inferior planetary bodies. 
Asthma, asfc'ma, n. an affection of the breathing 
Astir, a-stcr'. prep. in motion. [organs. 

Astonish, as-ton'ish, v. to cause surprise. 

Astound, as-townd', tv to amaze. 

As'tragal, ft, semicircular moulding round a 
column. 

Astrakhan, ds-tril-kffn', w, curly wool from young 
lambs. It came originally from Astrakhan. 
As'tral, adj. pertaining to stars. 

Astringent, as-trin'jent, adj. binding, contracting. 
Astrology, as-lrol'o-ji. ». study of intluence of 
stars on human affairs. . [bodies. 

Astronomy, as-trou'd-ml, n. study of the heavenly 
Astuteness, as-tut'ness, n. craftiness, cleverness. 
Asunder, a-sun'der, adt). in parts. 

Asylum, as-i'lum, n. a place of refuge. 

Asymmetry, a-snn'i-tri, n. want of proportion. 
Atavism, at'E-vism, n. recurrence of ancestral 
characteristics. 

Atelier, at-el'ya, n. studio or workshop. 

Atheism, a'ffte-izm, n, disbelief in God. 

Atlxotueum, aftt-S-nC'um, m. temple of learning ; a 
club. 

Athlete, iith'leb, n. a contender in muscular feats. 
Athletic, atft-lSt'ik, adj,' -rigorous and strong. 
Athwart, a-fftwawrt', prep, across. 

Atlantic, ii-tlan'tik, adj. pertaining to Atlas or to 
the Atlantic Ocean. , • 

Atlas, ar.'las, n. a collection of maps ; the upper 
part of the vertebral column. 

Atmosphere, at'mos-fdr, n. the air. [stance. 
Atom, at'om, n. the smallest unit of material sub- 
Atomic, dt-om'Ik, adj. pertaining to atoms. 

Atone, at-fin', », to make reparation for. 
Atrocious, d-tro'shus, adj. abominable, wicked. 
Atrabilious, at-rd-bil'i-us, adj. melancholic, 
acrimonious. ' [house. 

Atrium, S'trl-um, n. the entrance hall of a Roman 
Atrophy, ft'tro-fi, n. & wasting away. [seize. 
Attach, at-tach', e. to bind to; to connect; to 
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Attache, ii-td-sha', n. one of an ambassador’s 
staff who has special duties. 

Attack, E-tak', tv to assault. 

Attain, a- tan', iv to obtain ; to reach. 

Attainder, a-tan'der, a. the act of attainting; 
derrivul of civil rights. 

Attaint, 3,-tant', v, to convict ; to deprive of rights. 
Attempt; at-tempt', tv to try, 

Attend, at-tend', v. to accompany ; to be present. 
Attendant, at-tend'ant, adj, 'accompanying; «, 
one who attends. 

Attention, a-tdn'shun, n, concentrating -one’s 
, mind ; attitude of alertness; 

Attentive, at-tent'Iv, adj. courteous : solicitous ; 

careful. [out. 

Attenuate, at-ten'U-at, v. to make thin; lengthen 
Attestation, at-test-d'shun, ». .act of attesting. 
Attic, at'tik, n. rooms -below the roof of a house ; 

- pertaining to Athens ; elegant. 

Atticism, at'tksisru, n. dry wit. 

Attire, at-tir', v, to dress ; to array. 

Attitude, at.' tit-ftd, », posture ; position. 

Attorney, at-tur'ni, m a lawyer ; one who acts for. 

, Attract; a-traltt', v. to draw ; allure. [another. 

- Attraction, at-trsk'shun, n. act. of attracting. 

■ Attractive, at-trakt'lv. -adf. alluriffg; opens to 
admiration. 

Attribute, at-trib'fit, v. to assign or ascribe. 
Attribute, at'trib-ut, n. a characteristic. 

Attrition, at-tri'shun, n. friction. 

Attune, at'tfin', a. to put in tune. 

Auburn, aw’buni, adj. reddish-brown. 

Auction, awk'shun, n. a public sale. 

Audacious, aw-du'shus, adj. bold, impudent. 
Audacity, aw-duVIt-i, n. daring, impudence. 
Audible, aw-'dibl, adj. to be heard. 

Audience, aw'df-ens, n. an assembly of listeners ; 

the act of hearing ; a ceremonial interview. 
Audit, aw'dit, n. an hispection of accounts. 
Auditor, aw'dit-or, n. one who audits ; a hearer. 
Augean, aw-je'an, oil}, diilicnlt; filthy. 

Auger, aw'ger, «. a carpenter’s boring tool. 
Augment, awg-ment', v. to add to. 

Augur, aw'gur, n. a diviner. 

Augury, aw'gur-i, n. an omen. 

August, aw'gust, n. the eighth month. 

August, aw-gust', adj. imposing, majestic. 

Aural, aw'ral, adj. connected with the ear. 
Aureola, aw-ri'6-ld, n, halo of golden colour. 

Auric, aw'rilr, mlj. pcrtaiidng to gold. 

Auricula, aw-rik'fi-i&, «. a variety of primrose. 
Auricular, aw-rik'u-Iar, adj. by hearing or report. 
Auriculatc, aw-rik'u-liit, adj. ear-.sliaped. 
Axiriieroiis, aw-rif'er-us, adj. gold-bearing. 

Aurist, aw'rist. an ear specialist. 

Aurora Borealis, aw-ro'rfi. bo-re-a'lis, n. the nor- 
thern lights. 

Auspices, aws'pis-ez, n. patronage : protection. 
Auspicious, aws-pish'us, adj. of good omen. 
Austere, aw*ster', adj, stern ; haughty : severe. 
Austerity, aw-st6r'it-i, n. severity of manner. 
Austral, aws'tral, adj. southern. 

Authentic, aw-tten'tik, ailj. genuine. 

Authenticate, aw-ffien'tllc-at, it. to give validity to. 
Authenticity, aw-i/ten'tis'lj-i, «. the quality of 
being authentic. [of books. 

Author, aw'tfiur, n. one who originates ; a writer 
Authoritative, aw’-^or'it-at-iv, adj. having proper 
Authority, aw'-i/ior'it-!, n. legal right, [sanction. 
Authorization, aw'ffior-I-za'shun, «. sanction by 
Authorize, aw'i/tor-iz, v. to sanction, [authority. 
Autobiography, aw-to-bl-og'raf-i, self-written bio- 
graphy. 

Auto-car, o'to-kar, ft, a self-propelled road vehicle. 
Autocrat, aw'to-krfit, ft. an absolute ruler. 
Autocratic, aw-to-lrrat'Ik, adj. in the manner of an 
autocrat. 

Auto-da-fd, aw'to-dd-fa',' ft. act of faith; the 
punishment accorded to heretics by the In- 
quisition. 

Autograph, aw'to-grdf, ft. one's own writing. 
Automatic, aw-to-mat'Ik, adj. self-acting, ft. a 
revolver. 

Automaton, aw-tom'fi.-ton, ft. a self-moving ma- 
chine. 

Automobile, o-to-mo'hll, or o-to-mO-bir. adj, 
self-moving; a motor-car. 

Autonomous, aw-ton'o-mus, adj. pertaining to 
self-government. ' 1 - 

Autumn, aw'ttun. ft. the third season of the year. 
Auxiliary, awg-ztn-ar-i, adj, subsidiary. 

Avail, a-val/ v. to be of use to ; to take advantage 
of, 
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Avalanche, dvd-lansh, n. a failing mass of snow 
or ice. 

Avarice, av'd-ris, n. keen desire for money or 
property. 

Ave-Maria, AvS-ma-rSA, n. the salutation to the 
Virgin. v ■: -to 

Avenge, a-venf, v. to taka vengeance upon. 
Avenue, av'an-u. n. an approach ; a tree-bordered 
road i: a main thoroughfare. 

Aver, a-ver'. «. to assert. 

Average, av'er-ij, n. the mean value, . 

Averse, A- vers', ado, contrary to; disliking. 
Aversion, iVver'shun, n. dislike ; hatred ; repug- 
nance. 1 

Avert, a-vert', i). to divert or prevent. 

Aviary, A'vi-ar-i, n. a place for keeping birds. 
Aridity,; av-id'it-i, n. eagerness. S. j ; ; . 

Avoeation, av-o-ka'shuu, n. occupation,- • . to v v 
Avoid, a- void', n. to shun, to escape from. 
Avoidance, d-voi'daTis, n. the act of shunning. 
Avoirdupois, av-dr-du-polz', n. weights system in 
which 10 os;, go to the pound. ,- 
Avouch, a-vowch', v. to assert. • . . ■ 

Avow, a- vow', v. to declare. 

Avowedly, d-vow'ed-ll, aclv . openly. 

Avuncular, a-vung'kCt-lar, arii. relating to an uncle. 
Awaken, 5-wa'keu, «. to rouse from sleep i to. 
excite Interest, 

Award, a-word', n. a judgment or decision. 

Aware, a-wu. ’ conscious. 

Awinl, aw'ful. aaj. dreadful ; causing :awfi*:toffi ! -';- ; 
Awkward, t v , rd, ach. clumsy. 

Awl, n. a tool for making holes in leather. 

Awning, awn'ing. H. a covering from the sun. . 
Awry, a-ri', adj. twisted ; distorted. j- 

Axillary, aks-U'ar-J, ado. relating to the armpit. 
Axiom, aks'l-om, n. a self-evident trufcltto: 

Axis, aks'ta. ». the point or line on which a tiring 
...revolves, ...... . 

Axle, ale:!' id, n. the rod on which a wheel revolves. 
Ayah, &'.ya, n ; an Indian woman servant, v . •' 
Azotic, i k ' i*. venous. 

Azure, arsh'ur. adA sky-blue. 


Babble, bab'bl, v. childish prattle; murmuring 
Babel, bii-bl. n. confused sounds. [sounds. 

Baby, bd-bi. n. an .infant ; one under age. 
Baccarat, bak-ar-iV, «. a card game, 

Bacchanalia, bak-an-rVU-a, n. drinking revels. • 
Bachelor, batch 'ol-or. n. m unmarried man. ... 
Bacillus, ba-sil'us, ». rod-shaped bacteria. 
Backbite, bafc'blt, », to slander in the absence: of 
the slandered. 

Background, bak'ground, n. the back of a scene or 
picture : obscurity. 

Backslide, bak-slid', v. to lapse from faith or 
principle. • 

Backward, bak'werd, ado.. .towards the back or 
past. 

Bacteria, bak-tfer'A-a, n. uni-cellular plants which 
are usually parasitic. 

’ Badge, badj, n. something worn or carried as dis- 
tinguishing mark. 

Badinage, bad'in-azh, «. banter, chaff. 

Baffle, baf'fl, tv to hinder. tori 

Bagatelle, b!ig-S,-tel', «. a mere nothings; a game 
with board, bails, and cue. 

Baggage, bag'ij, ,n. an army’s necessaries ; per- 
sonal luggage,. ; . 

Bagpipe, bag'pip, w, a wind instrument, blown 
, with air bag. ■ . 

Bail,, bal. n. security for an accused person. 
Bailee, bitt-A, ». one who bolds goods in trust. - 
Bailie, bail, n. a Scottish municipal officer. 

Bailiff, ba'liflf, n. a -court official; landholder’s 

Bailiwick, hal'i-wlk. n. a bailiff's territory.. 

Bait, bat. n. food to Sure Mi ; temptation. 

Baize, baz, n. coarse cloth used for coverings. 
Bake, bak, v. to cook by heat in oven. - 
Bakery, bft'kur-!, «. a place in which- bread and 
cakes are baked. , ft: hr i 

-Balance, bal'ans,. ■». a , weighing , apparatus ; 

amount required to equalise two sides of an 
Bald,' bawld, adj. hairless, • lacocmnt. 

Balderdash, bal'der-dash, n. senseless talk.- . 


Baleen, ba-Ien, n. whalebone. , 

Baik, b&vk, «. a-beam of rafter; v. to check, to 
disappoint. .. . .. - r.t ... 

Ball, bawl, n, any round substance ; an assembly 
of dancers. ■ ,-tf f,' 
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Ballad, bal'i-d, n. a simple song, a form of narrative : 
. verse.. 1 . " 

; Ballast, bal'Sst, ». weight added to a ship of light 
cargo to keep her steady. ..to 

Ballet, bal'lft, n. a dance with pantomimic action. 
Balloon, baldoon', n. an inflated bag of paper or 
silk that- floats in the air. 

Ballot, bal'tlt, n. a voting ticket;; secret voting t 
' v. to select by balloting. r 

Balm, bam, n, an ointment. to- 

.Balmy, bfun'i, ad/. fragraut, soothing. 

Balsam, bavd'siim, n. genus of herbaceous plants ; ;: 
an ointment. 

Baluster, bdl-us-ter', ». thick railing of . either 
stone, wood, or metal which supports a con- 
tinuous horizontal rail. 

Balustrade, bal-us*trad', n. a row of balusters. 
Bamboo, bam-boo', n. a hollow Asiatic rued. 
Bamboozle, bam-boozl', v. to confuse. 

Banal, ban'al, adj. trifling, absurd, . [lands. 

Banana, ban-a'neh, n. a nutritious fruit of tropical 
Band, baud', n. <my material used to bind .things- 
with: a body of musicians; a company 
associated for any set purpose. [purposes. : 
Bandage, bau'dij, n. strip of cloth for binding. 

. Bandana, ban-dau'a, n. an Oriental handkerchief 
of silk or cotton. 

Bandbox, band'bolts, n. a light reeeptaclefor hats. 
Bandit, ban'dit, n. a robber, an outlaw. . fete., 
Bandoleer, ban-do-ler', n. ammunition belt. 
Bandoline, ban'do-Iin, n. hair stiffening substance. : 
Bandy, ban'di, n. crooked ; a bent club used in a- 
ball game. 

Banian, ban'ydn, n. an Indian tree whose branches- 
take root. 

Banish, ban'ish, a. to expel ; to. order into exile. : 
Banister, ban'is-ter, same as baluster,; 

Banjo, ban'jo, n. a stringed instrument of the 
guitar order. 

Bank, bangle, n. a mound ; a plat* where money la 
deposited. [and current as money. . 

Bank-note, bank-nfit, n. note Issued by a bank 
Bankrupt, bankrupt, n„ one who becomes insol- 
vent. 

Bankruptcy, bank'rupt-sl, w. the condition of being 
Banner, ban'hr, oi. military flag. [bankrupt. 
Banns, bans, n. proclamation of intended marriage. 
.Baneuat, bank' wet, n. a feast. 

Banshee, ban'shS, n. an Irish female, fairy. 

Bantam, ban'tum, «. a variety of small fowl. ■ 
Banter, ban'ter, raillery. . 

Baptism, liap'tizm, n. a religious Ceremony by 
sprinkling of, or immersion in, water. . 

Baptist, ban'tist, n. one who belierea in baptism. . 
Barb, barb, n. a jagged point. . 

Barbarian, bar-bii'ri-an, n, a savage. 

Barbarism, bar'ber-izin, «. savage life. 

Barbaroits, bar'ber-us, adj. savage, cruel. 

Barbecue, bar'bi-lcew, v. to roast whole. 

Barber, barb'ilr, n. one who shaves and drakes. 
Bard, bard, n. a poet, a singer. - . .[hair. 

Bardie, bard'ik, adj. pertaining to bards. 

Barege, bar-azh', n. a light silky fabric. 

Bargain, bar'gen, n. a contract ; a favourable pur- 
Barge, barj, ». a flat-bottomed boat. [chase. 
Baritone, bar’i-ton, n. voice between tenor and. 

.- bass. 

■: Barley, barlS, n. grain from which inalt, is made. 
Barn, h:\ra, n. building for storage of grain,, etc. 
Barnacle, bar'nald. w. a shellfish that sticks to 
- .ships' bottoms and rocks ; irons put on horses' 

. , noses, to keep them quiet. 

Barometer, bar-om'Itur, n. an instrument for 
measuring the pressure. af the atmosphere. - 
Baron, bax'un, it. the lowest title of rank in 'the 
House of: Beers; 

Baronage, bRr'nu-aj, n. the; whole of the barons. 
Baronet, M-r'o-net, n. the lowest British hereditary 
Baronetcy, bdrun-net-si. n. rank of baronet, [title,. 
Barony, bar'un-l„ n. the territory of a baron, 
Barone, bark, n. a small ship, . - : . ' 

Barrack, Ijar'uk, «. a building for soldiers. 

Barrage, bdr-aj, n. an artifieiaibaFfiQr dsepenlhs a. 

river ; mass firing in war. ' 

Barratry, bar'ra-fcrt, n. fraaditlent practices in 
coimection with shins. ■ . . to 

Barrel, Bir'ui , ». a cylindrical cask. - • 
Barrenness, bSr'un-ness. n. unfruitfulness. 
Barricade, M.r'i-!cikl. n.. temporarr fortifications : 
Barrier, bar'I-ur.». adtffi oil attotaiary. 
Barrister, bir'is-tar, n. a member of the- legal bare 
Barter, b&ritur, v. to exchange. -1 
Basalt, b&s-awit, *. anigpeons.roefc.'. 
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Bass, bas, n. mean : foundation : the chief in- 
gradient. 

Base-ball, bas'bawl, an American game similar to 
■ .rounders, ■ 

Basement, bas'menf, n. the lowest storey of a 
Bashful, bash'ful, adj. shy. [building. 

Basil, bS,z'il, an aromatic herb. 

Basin, bas'in, n. an open dish ; a dock. 

Basis, bas'in, n. foundation. 

Bask, bask, «, to lie in. the sun. , [rushes, 

Basket, b&sk'et; in a receptacle, made, of cane or 
Bas-relief, bfi-rMeef, ». figures sculptured or 
•••.•camain-lowTeliefy.- 
Bassinet, bfis-si-net', «. a light kind of cradle. 
Bassoon* bS,-soon', a bass-toned wind Instrument. 
Bastard, bas'tard, n. a child bom out of .wedlock, 
Baste, bast, v. to beat; to pour fat over meat. 
Bastille, bis-teel', n. an old Paris prison destroyed 
in 1789. 

Bastinado, bas-tin-ii-do, v. punishment by beating 
the sol® of the feet. [fortified building. 

Bastion, bas'ti-on, in a tower at the angles of a 
Batch, n. a set ; a collection of things. 

Bathos, bii'thos, n. ludicrous writing or speech. 
Baton, biit'on, n. a conductor's wand ; a stall or 
truncheon. 

Battalion, b&tai'yun. is. a body of soldiers. 

Batten, bat'tun, v. to get fat. 

Batter, biit'er, v. to beat; n . ingredients beaten 
into paste. > 

Battery, bat'er-t, is. an equipment of cannon : a 
cell or cells for storing electricity. 

Battledore, batl'dor, is. a bat for playing shuttle- 
cock. 

Battlement, b&tl'ment, is. an embrasured wall. 
Battue, b&t-too', is. game driving for convenience 
of shooting. 

Bauble, baw'bl, is. a trifle : a plaything. 

Bauxite, bdk'sft, is. raw mineral from which 
aluminium is made. 

Bawd, is. a procurer or xirocuress of women for 
immoral purposes. 

Bay, ba. cuij. a reddish-brown colour : an inlet of 
the sea ; the space between two columns. 
Bayonet, ba'o-net, a stabbing instrument fixed to 
the muzzle of a rifle. 

Bay-window, ba'win-dO, it. a projecting window. 
Bazaar, bft-zflr', n. an .oriental market place; a 
Beach, b5eh, is. the foreshore. [fancy fair. 

Beacon, bG'lmn, n. a signal fire on a hill. 

Bead, bed, is. a little pierced ball through which a 
string can be threaded. 

Beadroll, bSd'rdl, is. a list of names. 

Beadsman, bCds'mau, is. formerly an official em- 
ployed to pray for others. 

Beagle, bc'gl. is. a small hound. 

Beaker, bG'ker, is. a drinking cup. 

Beam, bem. is. a supporting piece of timber or iron. 
Bean, ben, is. the name of several varieties of 
plants bearing iiods and seeds. 

Bear, bar, a. to support or endure. 

. Beard, bSrd, is, the hair of the chin. 

Bear-garden, Mr'gard-un, is. the place where beam 
are confined ; a noisy assembly. 

Bearing, bar'ing. n. behaviour ; attitude. 

Beast, best, is. any four-footed animal ; a vulgar 
person. 

Beatific, bfi-at-if'ik, adj. making blessed or happy, 
Beatification, -bB-at-if-ik-a'shun, is. act of beatify- 
Beatitude, tae-at'lt-ud. is, divine happiness, [ing. 
Beau, bo, is. a man of fashion; a dandy ; a lover. 
Beau-ideal, bo-I-de'al, n. an ideal standard of 
excellence. 

Beauteous, bu't£-us, adj. abounding in beauty. 
Beautiful, bfi' fcl-fui , adj. fair ; pleasing; admirable. 
Beautify, bu'ti-fl, t>. to render beautiful. 

Beauty, bu'tt, is. a combination of attractive 
qualities. 

Beaver, be'ver, is. an amphibious rodent. 

Becalm, hi-kfim', v. to make calm. 

Because, bi-kawz', adv. and coni, by reason of. 
Beckon, bek'un, v. to signal to. 

Bedchamber, bed'ehiim-ber, in sleeping room. 
Bedding, bSd'ing, is. materials for the bed. 
Bedridden, bed'ridn, adj . confined to bed. 
Bedstead, hed'sted, is. frame of a bed.. 

Beech, bech, 11 . a forest tree with smooth bark. 
Beef, is. ox or cow flesh. 

Beef-eater, bSf'S-tur. is. a yeoman of the guard. 
Bee-hive, bS'hlv, is. receptacle for keeping bees. 
Beeves, bevs, is. cattle. 

Befitting, bl-fit'ing. adj. suitable. 

Befogged, bi-fogd', adj. obscured in fog ; confused. 
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Befool, bi-fool', v. to deceive!, or make look foolish. 
Before, bi-for', prep. in front of or in presence of. 
Beget* bi-get’, a. to produce or. generate. 

Beggar, beg'ar, n. one who begs. 

Beggarly, bee'fir-li, adj, mean, poor. 

Beguilement, bl-gil'ment, is. allurement. 

Begum, till 'gum, n. an Indian princess. 

Behalf, bl-hSf, is. favour or benefit. 

Behave, bi-hiiv', s’, to t tear or conduct properly. 
Behaviour, bi-hfi'vi-or, m conduct ; good manners,: 
Behest, bi-hest'. in command. 

Behind, bi-hind. pmi. at the rear of. 

Behoof, bi-hoof', n. benefit. 

Behove, bi-hoov', v. be necessary for. 
i Boknown, bi-non', adj. known. 

: Belabour, bi-lil'br, v. to ‘neat, 
i Belated, bi-ia'tod, adj. too late, 
j Belaud, bi-iawd', r. to praise. 

| Belch, belch, v. to void wind by the mouth, 
j Beleaguer, bl-le'gur, v. to besiege, 
i Belfry, bel'frf. in tower where bells are kept. 

Belie, bi-11, v. to contradict ; falsify. 

Belief, bi-lef', m faith. 

Belittle, bl-lit'l. is. to make small. [shade. 

Belladonna, bel'la-don'nii, m the deadly uight- 
,BelIes-lettres; bei-let'r, in choice literature, 
Bellicose, bei'i-kSs, adj. contentious. 

Belligerent, bel-ij'ur-eut, adj. carrying on warfare ; 

in a Power or person waging war. 

Bell-metal, bel'meti. n. metal from which bells are 
Bellow, bal'd; ®, to cry out violently, [made; 
Bellows, bel'oz, in an instrument for blowing the 
lire. Also used in church and cinema organs. 
Bell-wether, bel'wethr, n. the leader of a flock of 
sheep. 

Belly, bel'f, is. the lower part of the body. 

Belong, bi-long', v. to pertain to. 

Bench, bensh, is. a Jong seat. [isms of court. 
Bencher, bensh'ur, is. a senior member of one of the 
Beneath, bl-nG th, prep, under, or lower. 

Benedict, ben'i-dikt. is. a newly-married man. 
Benediction, beu-i-dik'shun, is. a blessing. 
Benefaction, ben-i-fftk'shun, n. a good deed. 
Benefited, ben'i-fist, adj. owning a benefice. 
Beneficent, ben-ef'i-sent, adj. charitable. 
Beneficial, ben-i-fisli'ul, adj. advantageous. 
Beneficiary, ben-I-flsh'ur-i, is. one who enjoys or 
expects to enjoy an estate held in trust. 
Benefit, ben'i-flt, n. a favour. 

Benevolent, ben-evo'-lent.adj.charltablemenerous. 
Benighted, bl-ulb'ed, adj. overtakes! by night; 
Benignity, beu-ig'nit-I, n. kindness, [ignorant. 
Benison, ben'i-sun, in blessing. 

Bent, n. tendency ; bias ; adj. curved. 

Benumb, bt-nuin', v. to make numb. 

Bepraise, bi-praz'. v. to i)raise excessively. 
Bequeath, bi-kwSth', v. to will personal property. 
Bequest, bi-kwest', is. the thing bequeathed. 
Berate, be'rat', v. to scold, [bereaved. 

Bereavement, bi-riv'ment. n. the state of being 
Beret, ber'a, is. a soft round hat. 

Berry, ber'6, is. a , small pulpy fruit: a seed. 
Berth, bSrfft, is. a sleeping place on board ship. 
Beryl* ber'il, is. a precious stone. 

Beseech, bl-secch'. v. to implore. 

Beseeming, bl-so'miug, is. worthy. 

Beset, bi-set', v. to besiege ; to assail. 

Besetting, bl-set'ing, adj. perplexing. 

Beshrow, bi-shroo', v. to curse. 

Besides, bi-sldz', prep, in addition. 

Besiege, bl-sej', v. to lay siege to. 

Besmear, bi-smSr', «. to bedaub. 

Besom, be'zum, in a sweeping implement. 

Besot, bi-sot', v. to render stupid. 

Bespeak, bt-spek', v. to engage beforehand. 

Bestial, lies' W-aJ, adj. beastlike ; rude. 

Bestir, bi-.ster', v. to become active. 

Bestowal, bl-stow'al, «. the act of bestowing, 
Bestrew, bl-stroo', ». to scatter .loosely. 

Betake, bl-t&k", v. to take oneself to, 

Bethink, bi-fftingk'. t>, to recall. 

Betimes, bi-tfms', adv. in good time. 

Betoken, bi-tok'n, «. to give sign of. 

Betray, bl-tra', v. to deceive. 

Betroth, bi-troth'. v. to become affianced. 

Better, bet'r. adj. comparative of good. 
Betterment, l>et'iir-ment, «. improvement. 
Between, bl-twSn', prep. in. the middle of. 

Bevel, bev'ul, in a slanting edge. 

Beverage, bev'er-Idj, it. liquid refreshment. 

Bevy, taev'S, n. a brood, flock or company. 

Bewail, bi-wfil', v. to mourn. 

Bewilder, M-wil'der, v. to perplex. 
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Bewitching, bl-wltch’ing, adj. charming, 

Bey, a Turkish governor. 

Beyond, M*yond\ prep, farther ; out of reach. i 
Bezel, bez'I, 11 . the setting of a precious Stone. , 
Beziaue. Wmetei n. a card game. 

Bias, bf as, ». a leaning to one side. . | 

Bible, bi'bl, «. the Old and New Testaments,, .; 
Biblical, bib'lik-al, adj, relating to the Bible. 
Bibliography, bib-lS-og'raf-i, n. list of books. ■, 
Bibliomaniac, bib-ie-o-m&'ni-ak, n. a person pos- 
■ sessed of a mania for books. 

Bibulous, bib'u-lus, adj. pertaining to drink. 
Biceps, bi-seps, ft, the muscle of the upper . part of 
the arm. 

Bicker, bik'ur, v. to contend querulously. ■ 
Bicycle, bl-sikl, ft, a two-wheeled cycle. ,. 

Biennial, bi-en-al, adj. every two years. 

Bier, b5r, : «. carriage or frame for conveying .the 
dead, . . . ’ . . .. 

Bifacial, bl-fa'shl-al. adj. having two similar, faces. 
Bifidate, bif'id-at. adj. cloven in two. . 

Bifurcation,: bi-fur-ka'shim. w. two-forked division. 
Bigamy, bte'it-ml, n, being married to more than 
one person. 

Bight, bit. ft. a small boy. . 

Bigot, bis'nt, n. a blind supporter. , 

Bigotry* big'O'tri. cM. excess of zeal., c ... 
Bilateral, bi-lat'er-al, adj. with two sides. 

Bilbo, bil'-bu, ft. a rapier. 

Bile, fail, ft. a bitter fluid secreted by the liver, 

Bilge, blU, bulging part of a ship. 

Bilious, bil'i-us, adj. having an unsettled stomach. 
Bilingual, M-lmg'wal, adj. concerning two lan- 
guages. 

Bill'abcmg, w, (Austral.), branch of river that comes 
to a dead end. . • 

Bill, n. an account; a hatchet; a bird’s beak. 
Billet, bil'et , n. a small log : a little note, [balls. 
Billiards, bHT-urds, n. a table game with cue and 
Billion, bil'I-on. n. a million millions (Eng.) a 
thousand millions {U.S.A.). 

Billow, bll'd, m. a sea- wave. 

Billycock, bil'f-cdk, n. a hard, round-crowned hat; 
a type of border. 

Bimetallism* bi-met'aMzmk a monetary system 
v. in .which silver and gold are on equal footing. 
Binary, bl-nar-i, adj. two-fold. 

' Binnacle, bin'ikl. n. the case in which the ship’s 
. compass is kept. • 

Bisocle, bin'o-kl, n. a telescope for both eyes. 
Binocular, bin-ok'u-ler. adj. two-eyed. 

Binomial, btoiOm'i-al, adj, consisting of two parts. 
Biogenesis, bi-o-jen'&ds, n, natural generation. 
Biograph, bi-6-graf, n, an apparatus by which 
photographed objects are shown in motion. 
Biography, bi-og'raf-t, n. personal history. 

Biology, M-ol'o-ji. n. the science of life. 

Bipartite, blpart'it. adj, in two equal parts. 

Biped, bl'ped, ft. a two-footed animal. : ■ 

Biplane, bl'plan, n. a flying machine with two 
Birch, n. a tree, v, to whip. [planes. 

Bireeta. Wr-et'a, re. a square, cap worn by ecclesi- 
astics. 

Birth, herd?, n. the act of bearing offspring. 
Biscuit, bis'kit, n. small cake of twice-baked 
v bread. 

Bisect, bi-sekfc', v. to divide Into two parts. , 
Bishop, bish'up, n. an ecclesiastic having direction 
f. of a diocese. 

: : Bismuth, biz'rauth, «. a reddish-white metal. 
Bison, bl'son, n . a wild animal of- the buffalo 
species. 

Bistre, bis' ter, n. a warn brown pigment; 

Bitters, bit'erz, n. extract of bitter herbs. 
Bitumen, bi-tu'men, re. inflammable mineral sub- 
stances used for waterproofing. 

Bivalve, bi'valv, n. an animal with two shells. : 

• Bivouac, biv'oo-ak, n, soldiers’ camping place at 
night in the open. 

Bizarre,'".--'' odd, extravagant. 

Blab, v. to. tell secrets. . 

/ Blackball, bEk'bawl, v. to reject on a. ballot. 
Blackguard. bkVgard, n. vulgar fellow. 

Blackleg, blftk'Ieg, n. a swindler ; a man who works 
for wages against which others have Struck. 
Bl.xckletter, blkk'ietr, re. old English printing type. 
Blackmail, blftk'miU, forced tribute; hush, money. 
Black-rod, blkk'rod', re, a Parliamentary . official, 
Blacksmith, bl&k’smith, *, a worker in iron. . 
Bladder, bliidr. re, a sac in the abdomen which 
holds the urine. - ■ 

Blade, bind, ?i. a leaf of gross ; the cutting part of 
a knife. 
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Blamable, bldm'abl, adj, deserving of blame. 
Blame, bliim, v. to censure, to find fault with. 
Blanch, blaush, v. to whiten. 

Blanc-mange, bia-mawngzh', n. a jelly iirepared 
with flour and milk. 

Blandishment, blan'dish-ment. n. flattery. 
Blandness, bldnd'ness, adj. gentleness. 

Blank, adj empty; without marks ; vacant. 
Blanket, biangk'et, n. a woollen bed covering, 
Blare, bliir, v. to make a loud noise. 

Blaspheme, blas-fem', v. to -swear. 

Blasphemy, blas'f 1-mi, re. profane speaking. : - .*•••. 
Blast, fi. a gust of wind. 

Blatant, blii'tant, adj. noisy. 

Blazon, bl&'zn, r. to notify publicly. 

Blazonry, blaz'on-rl. n. the drawing of coats Of 
Bleach, bieetch, v. to whiten. [arms. 

Bleak, blek, adj. cold, cheerless. 

Bleakness, blek'ness, n. the 1 condition of being 
Blear, bier, adj. dim, blurred. [bleak. 

Bleat, bl5t, v. a sheep's cry. 

Bleb, m. a blister, v'-sr. 

Blemish, blem'ish, re. defect, stain, 

Blench, blensli, v. to shrink or ilinch. 

Blend, «, to mix. 

Bless, •». to invoke happiness upon. 

Blessing, bless'ing, re. a wish for happiness. 

Blight, blit, re. name given to several disease® and 
pests of plants, 

Blind, blind, adj. without sight. 

Blindfold, blind'foM, adj. with the eyes bandaged. 
Blindsifle, blind'side, n. the side on which a person 
. flees no risk. 

Bliss, n. supreme happiness. 
iBEster, blis'ter, n. a ; watery bubble on the akin. 
Blithe, birth, adj. gay. happy. 

Blizzard, bliz'erd. n. a severe snowstorm. 

Bloated, blO'ted, adj. puffed out. 'V 

Bloater, blfT tor, n. a cured herring. 

Blob, n. a drop of liquid. 

Bloek, n. a mass of wood or stone ; : an obstruction. 
Blockade, blOk-fld', n. a state of siege. 

Blockhead, bidk-hdd. n. a stupid person. 
Block-system, blok'sist-em, n. a signalling method 
by which two trains cannot be in one section at 
once. 

Blonde, blond, n. a.fair-complexioned person. 
Bloody, blttd'l, adj. of the nature of blood ; blood- 
stained, murderous. 

Bloom, v, to come into flower ; to flourish, 
Bloomer, bloom'er, n. a divided skirt; an error. 
Bloomery, bloom'er-i, -n. a forge for iron. 

Blotch, blotsh, n. a shot on the skin. 

Blotter, blot 'ur, a blotting book.: . 

Blouse, blows, n. a loose outer bodice. 

Blow, n. a knock ; a sudden calamity ; a current 
of air. .. 

Blower, blo'er. n. a machine for creating air blasts. 
Blow-pipe, bld'plp, ft. a pipe through which air is 
blown. 

Blowzy, blowz'i, adj. untidy ; dishevelled, 

Blubher, blub'ur, n. the fat of whales. 

Bludgeon, blud'jun, n. a cudgel. 

Blue-book, bloo'book, n. Parliamentary papers. - 
Blues, blooz. n. depression of spirits. 

Blue-stocking, bloo'stock-ing, a literary lady of 
pedantic style, , ■ 

Bluff, bluf, adj: pretence : n. a cliff. [take. 

Blunder, blun'der, v. to make an error; n. a mis- 
Blunderbuss, blun'der-bds, n, an- old-fasliioned 
Blunt, adj. rough-edged., [hand-gun; 

Blur, bldr, n. a stain, spot, or blemish. 

Blurt, v. to speak abruptly. 

Blushing, blushing, the act of turning red. 
Bluster, blus'tr, v. to swagger noisily ; n. boastful- 
ness. 

Boa, bo-H, n. a garment of fur or featheis worn 
round the neck by ladies. 

Boar, bo-Sr. n. a male pig, ; 

Board, bawrd, n. a thin sheet of timber ; -food. , 
Boarder, bawrd'ur, n, & person who is boarded. 
Boast, host. v. to brag. 

Boatswain, bb'sun, a ship's petty officer. 

Bobbin, bob'in, «, a reel on which thread is wound. 
Bobtail, bob' tal, n. a short tail. ■ - ■ 

Bode, b6d. v. to foreshadow. ; ... 

Bodge, bdj, c. to do -deficient work. - [bust. 
Bodice, bod'is.-K. a woman’s garment covering the 
Boding, be 'ding . 11 . an. omen, [printer’s instrument. 
Bodkin, bod'kin. n. blunt needle with large -eyet 
Bodyguard, bod'i-Kdrd. -n. a personal guard. 

Bogey, bS'gt, n, imaginary : evil character; a 
' score in golf. 
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Boggle, bog!, v. to hesitate, or start. 

Boggy, botfl. adj. marshy. ■■ 

Bogie, bC'gi, n. a small waggon that runs on rails. 
Bogus, bdg'us, adj. sham. 

Bohemian, bo-he'ml-an, n. and adj. a person of 
irregular habits. fl,, , r 

Boisterous, bois'ter-tB,'. adj. turbulent; noisy; 

wild. ■ ' HK ■A'/i'-'a: v- 

Boll, liol, n. a pod or seed vessel. ■ 

Bolster, bol'ster, «. a long pillow. 

: Bolt, n. a bar; an arrow; a thunderbolt; v. to 
fasten with a bolt. , mb :■ b' ,; wite-vm 
Bolus, bo'lus, to. a large pill. 

Bomb, b6m, «. an explosive projectile, [bombs. 
Bombardment, bom-bard'ment, n. attacking with 
Bombast, Iwm'bast, to. pompous language. ■ 
Bombastic, bom-bas'tik, adj. inflated. . 

Bombazine, bom-ba-zdn', n. a twilled fabric. 
Bonanza, bon-an'za, n. a rich mine. 

Bond, n. that which, binds ; connecting link: a 
document covenanting to pay.- • 

Bondage, bon'dij, n. captivity. . . . 

Bondsman, bondz'man, to. a slave or surety. 
Bonfire, boii’flr, n. an open-air tire. 

Bonnet, bon'et, «. a head covering, : : l -■ 

Bonny, bon'i, adj. handsome; pleasing. 

Bonus, M'nus. n. a sum in excess of the usual in- 
terest or salary. v snv s rV ;; ; -oi;, .ysufl-b 

Bonze, horn, n. a Buddhist priest. 

Booby, boo'M, to. a stupid fellow. [gather. 

Book, book, ». written or printed matter bound to- 
Book-keeping, book'keep-ing, to. the, art of 
accounts. 

Bookmaker, book'makr, «. one who receiver beta. 
Bookworm, uook'wumi, n. a man devoted to read- 
. ing. 

Boom, n. a pole on which a sail is Axed ; a .barrier ; 

a noise ; a sudden increase. 

Boomerang, boom'er-aog, to, a missile, used by 
Boon, n. gift, benefit. . ■ [Australian natives. 

Boor. -n. a rough peasant. : 

Boorish, boor'ish, adj. awkward. 

Booth, to. a covered 'temporary erection. 

Bootless, boot dess, adj. useless, 

Boot-tree, boot-tree, a iast. 

Booty, boot'i. to. plunder. 

Border, bawr'der, n. an edge, margin, or boundary. 
Bore, bor, t>. to pierce: «. one that, wearies. 
Boreal, bd'ri-ai. adj. relating te the north, wind. 
Bora, baim, v. brought into life. ‘ s S 

Borough, bur'fl, n. a corporate town. 

Bosh, «, nonsense. : id:? 

Bosky, adj. woody. ■ 

Bosom, booz'um, n. the breast. 

Bossy, bos'i, adj. knobby, ffte d . ft “ ut mw:' w-i vr 
Botany, bot'fi.-n!, to. the science of plants. 

Botch, n. a swelling; badly performed work. 
Bother, both'er, v. to perplex. - 

Bottle, bot'i, «, a vessel for holding liquids. 
Bottom, bot'om, ». the lowest part. 

Bottomry, bot'omr-t, ». mortgage of a ship. 
Boudoir, boo-dwawr', to, a lady’s private room. 
Bough, bow, to. a branch of a tree, 

Boulder, bol'der, n. a large stone. 

Boulevard, boO'll-y&f, /to, a promenade-bordered 
with trees. 

Bounce; bowns, t>. to rebound ;. ». a swagger. 
Bound, bownd, v. to leap ; held together ; n. limit. 
Boundary, bowii'der-S, n. a defined limit, border. 
Bounden, bown'den, wlj. obligatory. ■ 

Bounty, bown'ti, to. a gift. 

Bouquet, boo-kit,', «. a bunch of flowers. 

Bourgeois, bur-jois', a kind ■ of printing type ; 

a member of the middle class. 

Bourn, boom, to. a limit or goal. 

Bourse, boorse, to, an exchange. 

Bout, bewt, to. a turn or round; . •• 

Bovine, bO'vin, adj. connected with cattle. : ' 
Bowels, bo w'elz, to. the entrails. 

Bower, bow'er, n. a shady recess. 

Bowl, bol, n. a domestic baain'; a wooden ball. : 
Bowline, bo'lin, n. a kind of knot; rope usedon a 
, sail. 

Bowsprit, bo-sprit, n, a spar at the head of a ship.: 
Bowstring, bo'string. n. the string of a bow ; string 
used In Turkey for strangling criminals. 

Boxer, boks'er, n. one who fights with, gloves or 
Boycott, boy'kot, v. to refuse dealings with, [fists. 
Boyhood, boy'hood, to. the state of being a boy. 
Brace, Ms, «, to draw together ; n. a carpenter’s 
Braeeiet, brSs'let, to, a wrist ornament. [tool. 
Bracken, br&k'en, to. . a species of fern. 

Bracket, brak'et, TO. a support fastened to the wall. 
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Brackish, hr. k id., <j saltish. 

Brad, ». a, small nail. ri •• :■ ' ■' 

Braggadocio, brag-ga-df/si-o, n. a boaster. 
Braggart, brag'ert, n. a boaster. 

Brahmin, br&'min, to; a high-caste Hindu. 

Braid, brad, v. to plait; to. plaited cord. 

Brain, bran, n. the centre of the nervous system ; 

■ the intellect. : . 

Braise, brfis', v. to cook slowly in a small Quantity. 

of liquid. 

Brake, brfik, n, a contrivance for slackening the 
speed of vehicles. 

Bramble, bram'bl, n. a prickly shrub with edible 
berries. 

Bran, brim, ». outer skin of wheat berry. 

Brand, brand, to. .'a piece of burnt wood ; a par- 
ticular mark. 

Brandish, brand'ish, v. to wave or flourish, 

Brandy, brand'i, n. a spirit distilled from wine. 
Brasier, brfi'zi-er, n. a vessel for holding Are. ■ 
Brass, n. an alloy of copper and zinc. 

Brassiere, bras'i-Sr, n. a narrow piece of material, 

. Used by women to support their breasts. 

Bravado, bra-v;Vdo. n. a swaggerer. 

Brave, br&v, adj. courageous. ■, ,• . 

Bravery, bra'ver-i, to. courage. ■ ■ ' 

Bravo, brd'vo, n. well done ; a hired assassin. 
Bravura, bra-vu'ra, M. ilorid music. 

Brawl, «. a noisy quarrel. 

.Brawny, iiraw'ni, a® strong, muscular. 

Bray, bra, v. to pound : n. a do ikes < ry. 

Braze, braz, u, to solder. 

Brazen, bra'zun, .adj; pertaining to brass ;. im- 
pudent. - '“f:' 

Breach, brfich, n. ah' 'opening ; law breaking. 

Bread, bred, n. food made from flour or meal. 
Breadth, bredrii, n, width. 

Break, brak, v. to snap ; to crush; to. tame. 
Breakage, bra'kij, n, the action of breaking. 
Breaker, brS'ker, n. a ware that breaks on the. 
shore.; ■; 

Breakfast, brek'fust, n. first meal of the day. 
Breakwater, 1 irak' waw-ter, jt. an erection to break 
the force of water, d h. c: - : :o: 

Bream, brem, », a small fresh-water fish. 

Breast, -brSst, ». the part of the body next below 
tlie neck. ' ■'■eiv: raOtmjjd: fliftflij. tiii-dt . ; 

Breastwork, brest’work, n. an earthwork. 

Breath, bredi, to. the air passing through the lungs. 

Bre, the, it > respire 

Bred, i\ brought forth; brought up. 

Breech, brech, n. that -part of a gun behind the 
barrel; the hind part of a thing. 

Breeches, brd'ohez, a, a garment worn by men on 
the lower limbs. 

Breeching, bre'ehing, n. part, of a horse’s harness, ■ 
Breech-loader, hrdch'Io-der, n. a fire-arm loaded at 
Breed, br6d, a. to generate ; to train, [the breech. 
Breeding, bred'ins, to. producing : bringing up. 
Breeze, brez, n. wind. 

Brethren, breth'ren, n. plural of brother. 

Brevet, brev'et, n. extra rank above an officer’s 
pay. X'wri:;:,: 

Breviary, brev'i-ar-t, w. book of the Roman 
! ■ Catholic service. ■ 

: Brevier, brev-Sr', n. a kind of printing type. 
Brevity, brev'i-ti, n. shortness. 

Brewery,' broo'er-t, «.■ a brew- house. 

! Bribe, brtb, n. a eoiTUPt gift. 

! Brickbat, brik'bat, m. a piece of brick ; a missile. 

: Bridal, bridal, n. pertaining to marriage. 

Bride, brid, n. a woman about to be or newly 
I: Bride-cake, brid'kdk, to. wedding cake, [marriedf 
Bridegroom, brid-srooin, it. a man about to be or . 
newly married. t ; 

Bridesmaid, brlda'm&d, ». a woman who attends 

■ the bride. - ' . - riffridt 

Bridge, bridj, n, a structure spanning a river, 

stream, or canal; card game. 

Bridie, brfd'3, n. harness warn on horses’ heads, ’ 
Brief, brCf, n, short ; statement of case for counsel. 
Brier, bri'er, n. wild rose. 

Brig, brie. to. a two-masted vessel , : • 

Brigade, brig-5.d', a body of troops. • . •' 

Brigadier, brig-a-der', a, an officer in command of 
Brigand, brte’ancl, «... a robber. [a brigade. 

Brigantine, hrig'an-ten, n, a small fcwOrmasted, 
Brill, n , a fish. n --.e. 

Brilliant, ' ' bril'yant, ■ adj, glittering, 'sparkling; 

splendid ; to, a fine diamond. 

Brhn, to. the brink of a stream or lake ; the edge of 
a vessel ; the rim of a hat. ■ 

■ Brimful, brim'foo!, adj. completely full. .• . ■ 
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Brimstone, brlm'ston, n, sulphur. 

Brindled, brind'dled, wU. marked with spots or 
Brine, brin, n. salt water, [streaks. 

Brink, bringk, n. the edge. 

Briny, brin-i.. a*', salty. 

Brisk, adj. quick, active. ; 5 : v u u 

Brisket, bris'ket, n. the part next to the ribs. t' 
Bristle, bris-tl, «. short, stiff hair. 

Brittle, brit'l, adj, easily broken, fragile, tor tap. 
Broach, broch, a boring instrument ; v. to pierce 
Broadcast, brawd-kust, adj. to disseminate widely ; 

• to put out over the radio. 

Broadside, brawd'sid, ft. the side of a ship ; a dis- 
charge of gum from it. 

Brocade, bro-kad', n. a figured silk fabric. : 

Broccoli, brok'o-li, n. a kind of cauliflower. 
Brocket, brok'et, n. a two -year-old red deer. 
Brogue, brog, n. a thick coarse shoe ; dialect. 
Broil, broil, ft. a disturbance ; a form of cooking. 
Bromide, brb'mid, n. a sedative used to calm the 
nerves or to induce sleep:, a long or boring 
speech. w.-V y 

Bronchial, brongk'l-al, adj. relating to the hron- 
ehhe. fbronchiie. 

Bronchitis, bronglt-i'tis, n. inflammation of the 
Broncho, brongk'-S, m an: untamed horse. ; 
Bronze, bronz, «. an alloy of copper and tin. 
Brooch, brdeh, n. an ornamental pin. 

Brood, brood, v. to meditate; to cover as with 
Brook, brook, n. a small stream. [wings. 

Broom, broom, n.' a 'Sweeping implement ; the 
name of a class of wild shrubs. 

Broth, ft. thick soup. 

Brother, bruth'er, n. a male of the same parents. 
Brow, «. the forehead ; the ridge over the eyes ; the 
Browbeat, brow'bet, ». to bully. [edge of a hill. 
Brown, n. a dark reddish colour. 

, Brownie, brow'ni. ft. a Scotch domestic fairy. 
Browse, browz, «. to feed on leaves or shoots of 
Bruise, braoz, t>, to crush, [plants. 

Bruiser, brooz'er, n. one who bruises ; a prise 
fighter. 

Brunette, broo-neff, n. a dark-complexioned 

Brunt, brunt, «. the shock of contest. [woman. 
Brash, n. an instrument for dispersing dust. 

: Brushwood, brush'wood, n, a thicket, - ] 

Brusque, brush, adj . abrupt. . - - - 

Brutality, broo-tal'i-ti, n. being brutal. 

Brute, broot, «, one of the lower animals; adj. 

rude, vulgar. - - - ' 

. Bryony, bri'ft-ni. n. a hedge-row plant, ■ 

Bubble, bub'l, n. an air bladder of water ; a 

fraudulent scheme. - ■ 

Buccaneer, buk-3.-ner', n. a pirate. 

Buck, bisk, n. the male of deer and other animals; 
a dashing fellow. 

Bucket, buk'et, to. a vessel for carrying liquids. 
Buckle, buk'i, n. an ornament or instrument for 
fastening things. 

Buckler, buk'ler, n. a small shield. 

Buckram, buk'ram, n, a coarse cotton fabric. 
Bucolic, bu-koi'ik, adj. rustic. 

Budge, buj, v, to move. 

Budget, buj'efe, n. a collection of things;' 'minis-' 

terial financial statement. • 

Buff, bnf, 7i. a light yellow colour ; a kind of 
^leather. - 

Buffalo, buf'a-ld, ft. a wild ox, 

Buffer, buffer, to. a contrivance for lessening the 
force of concussion. 

Buffet, buffet, to. a blow ; u; to strike. . ■ 1 • 

Buffoon, buf-oon', to. one Who makes fun. - - : 

Buffoonery, buf-oon'eri, the practice of fun- 
. making. ■''•■■■ 

Bugbear, bug'bar, n. a nuisance or hindrance. ■ ■ 
Buggy, bug's, n. a light vehicle. 

Bugle, bfi'gl, n. a hom. 

Build, bild, r. to erect ; to depend upon; - : 

Builder, bild'er, n. one who erects, 

Bulb, to. a plant with au ohion-like root, ■ 
Bulbous, bulb'us, adj. bulb-like. 

Bulge, buy, n. a protuberance. . . • 

Bulk, ». size, magnitude; the chief Part. • 

Bulkhead, bulk'hed. to. a partition in a ship. 

Bull, bool, ft. the male of the cow ; a Palpal letter. 
Bullet, bool'et, to. a projectile fired froth ai gim. 
Bulletin, bool'lt-in, n. official report.: ' 

Bull-finoh. hool'finshi apa kind of singing finch. 


Bullion, bool'yun, n. ‘uncoined gold and silver. 
Buiiseye, boolz'i, ft. the centre of a target; a 
sweet. ■ ■ - ■'■ . ff \ • 

Bully, bool'i, «. a blustering ruffian, ' [water. 
Bulrush, hool'rush, n. a large rush that grows in . 
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i Bulwark, bool'werb, to. a fortification. 

Buinper, bump'er, to. a large glass or cup. ; 
Burapkin, bump'kin, to. a country clown. 
Bumptious, bump'shus, adj. boastful, self* 

- ' assertive. , ; p 

I Bunch, -w. things tied or growing together. 
i Bundle, bun'dl, n. things iooseiy held together, 

! Bungalow, buug’a-10, ft, a house of one storey. 

] Bungle, buns'l, n. a clumsy blunder 
! Bunion, buu'yun. «. a swelling on the big toe. 
Bunk, ft. a steeping berth ; v. to' ' disappear, 
Buultum, bimkhnn, ft. clap- trap ; nonsense. 
Bunting, bunting, ft. cloth fof ilaga, ' [navigation, 
i Buoy, boi, ». a floating mark indicating danger to - 
Buoyancy, boi'an-si, to. power. Of . floating ; light- 
;■ hearten:.,' s ■. 

Bur, bur, ft, the prickly seed-case, of certain Jjlants. 
Burden, ber-den, to. a load. < 

Bureau, bft-rd,' ». a writing table: a room or de- 
partment for business. [of governniont. 
Bureaucracy, bur-ok'ras-i, ft. a centralised system 
Burgeon, bur'ion, i>. to grow quickly; to sprout. 
Burgess, bur' jess, -M, mi inhabitant of a borough. 
Burgher, burg'her, «, same : as, burgess. 

Burglar, burg'fer, n. a. housebreaker. 

Burgomaster, bur'go-infts-tr, ft, the ehlefi magis- 
trate of a Belgian or Oemian town. 

Burial, ber'i-al, n. the act of interment. v:v 
Burlesque, bur-lesk', n. a comic performance. 
Brnly, bur'll, adj. large, strong, bluff. 

Burn, bern, n. a small stream; ,v. to consume by 
Burnish, bur'nish, ft. to polish. ' [fire. 

Burrow, bur'o, ft. ground shelter for animals, 
Bursar, burster, n. treasurer of a college. 

Bursary, burster-i, ». a scholarship. 

Burst, t>. to break open suddenly. 

Bush, boosh, ft. a thick shrub. 

Bushel,, -boosh'e!, n. a measure of eight- gallons. . 
Business, biz'ness, «. trade ; . employment. 

Buskin, busk'in, ft, a short hoot worn -'by tragic 
actois. 

Bust, ft. the head and upper part of the human 
body. . ■ ' ■ 

Bustle, bus'l, ft. to be busy i n. pad worn by ladies. 
Busybody, biz'i-bod-I,. ft. a meddling person. . 
Butcher, booch'er, n. one who slaughters animals 
Butchery, booch'er-!, «. slaughter. - [for food. 
Butler, but'ler, w, a male servant havlh® charge ; of 
wine, piate, etc. 

Butt, «. a large cask; ft. to strike with the head. 
Butt-end, .but'end, n. the heavy end. 

Butter, buffer, n. a substance made by churning 
milk or cream. 

Buttery, but'er-i, n. domestic store-room. 

Buttress, but'res, n. an outside support to a wall. 
Buxom, buk'som, adj. lively, hearty, jolly. 

Buzz, a humming noise. 

Buzzard, buz-erd, ft. a bird of prey. 

Byre, Mr, n. a cow-house. • . 

By-word, bi-werd, n. an object of common remark. 
Byzantine, blz-an'tin, adj. relating to Byzhutium. 


Cabal, ka-bal', «. a party of- secret plotters. 
Cabinet, kab'I-net, n. small room ; private con- 
sulting room ; a case of drawers ; the Cabinet 
is a body consisting of the chief Ministers of 
State. ' ■ 

Cable, k&'bl, n. a rope or chain, 

Caboose, ka -boos', n. a ship’s cooking place. ■ 
Cabriolet, kab-ri-o-la', n. a one-horse vehicle. 
Cacao, ka-ka'a, ». a tropical plant bearing seeds 
from which cocoa and chocolate are made. v;. 
Cache, hash, -n. a hiding-place. 

Cachexy, ka-kek'si, », an impoverished body, or 
, , mind. , :: 

Caohinnatlon, kak-in-a'slmn, n. loud laughter, 
Caohou, ltn-shoo', «, a sweetmeat. : [fowls.. 

Cackle, kak'I, n. peculiar noise made by geese. and 
Cacophony, kak-of'o-n!, n: discordant sounds,, ,< ; ’1 
Cactus, kak'tus, •». a hard prickly plant. , - - > 

Cadaverous,- ka-da-rier-us.-udj. slekly-looking. ■ 
Caddie.kad't.ft-.agolfattendant. 

Oaddyj kad'i, ft. a sm-all box. :: o. ; , ' . .. - y 

Cadence; ka'dehs, n. rhythmical fall of the, voice, 
Cadet. k&-det', ft. -a younger son; a, naval- or: 

military student.- ' ' " ' ■ 

Cadge, kadi, vi to beg,- ■ - ; - , , ■ ■ - 

Cadi, kS'dJ, «. a Mahommedan Judge., ; . - ,,- 

Caesarean,, slbfirt-fiuf adj, a birth in which the 
■ baby is taken from the- womb through the- 
abdomen wall. - v- 
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Cairn, kfl'm, n. stones riled up as a landmark or 
memorial. 

Caitiff, ka'tiif, n. a low fellow. 

Cajole, ka-jol', v. to coax by flattery. 

Calamity, lcal-ain’i-ti, n. misfort,une. 

Calcareous, kal-kiVre-us, adj. containing chalk. 
Calcine, kal-sin', v. to convert from calcium 
carbonate to calcium oxide by burning ; to 
burn to a powder. 

Calcium, Jtal'si-um; n; a metallic element. ; 
Calculable, kal'ku-labl, adj. capable of calculation. 
Calculate, kal'ku-lat, r. to reckon. 

Calculator, kal'-kfiia-tor, n. one who calculates. 
Calculus, kal'kii-his, it. stone ; an advanced 
/ branch of mathematics. : : : ■ 

Caldron, cauldron, kawl'dron, n. large kettle for 
boiling liquids. 

Calendar, kal'en-der, a. table of days, months, etc. 
Calender, kal'end-er, ■». a press for dressing cloth. 
Calibre, kai'i-ber, n. size, strength. 

Calico, kal'I-ko, n. cotton cloth. 

Caligraph, kal'i-graf. n. a writing machine. 
Caligraphy, kal-lig'ra-fi, n. penmanship. 

Calipers, Jral'ip-em, n. instrument used for measur- 
ing diameter of curved objects, thickness, etc. 
Caliphate, kal'if-iit, n. the office of caliph. 
Calisthenics, kal-is-fften'iks, n. athletics. 

Calk, kawk, n. the point of a horse-shoe ; v. to fill 
up. [name. 

Call, lcawl. v. to cry out. ; to pay a short visit ; to 
Callous, kal'us, adj. unfeeling. 

Callow, kal'O, adj. featherless : beardless. 

Calomel, kal'o-mel, n. a compound of mercury and 
Caloric, kal'o-rik, n. heat. [chlorine. 

Calory, kdl-o-ri', n. a measure of heat. 

Calumniate, kal-um'ni-fit, v. to slander. 

Calumny, Ical'iim-nt, n. a slanderous statement, 
Calvinism, kal'vin-izm, n. the doctrines of Calvin. 
Calyx, kai'iks, «. the outer cup of a flower. 
Cambrian, cam’brian, adj. connected with Wales. 
Cambric, kam'brik, n. fine linen. 

Camel, kam'el, n. a humped Asiatic or African 
Cameo, kmn'e-o, n. a gem carved in relief, [animal. 
Camera, kain'erfi., n. apparatus for taking plioto- 
Camisade, kam'I-siid. v. a night attack, [graphs. 
Camlet, kam'let. n. a fine cloth. 

Camomile, kam'o-mli, n. a bitter herb. 
Camouflage, kam'oo-ilaj, e. to disguise. 

Campaign, kam-n&n', n. a plain ; military opera- 
tions. 

Campanile, kam-pan-S'la. n. a bell-tower. 
Campanology, kam-pan-ol'o-Jl, n. the art of bell- 
making. or bell-ringing. [an army. 

Camp-follower, kamp'foll'fl-er, n. one who follows 
Camphorated, kam'for-a-ted, adj. imbued with 
. camphor. 

Canaille, k&n-ni', n. the mob : rabble. 

Canal, kflnal'. n. an artificial waterway. 

Canard, kfi-nar', n, a false story. 

Canary, fca-n&'rl, n. a yellow singing bird : canary 
Cancel, kan'sel, v. to erase, [colour. 

Cancellated, kan'sel-a-ted, adj. reticulated. 

Cancer, kan’ser, n. a malignant tumour. 
Candelabrum, kan-dcl-a'brum, «. frame for 
branching lights. 

Candescence, kan-dss'ens. n. a white heat. 

Candid, kan-did, adj. frank ; ingenuous. 

Candidate, kan'did-at. n, one who offers himself. 
Canine, ka-nin', adj. relating to the dog. 

Canister, kan'is-ter, n. a- box of wood or tin. 
Canker, kangk'er, n. anything that corrupts: 
gangrene. 

Cankerous, kanek'er-us, adj. corroding. 

Cannel, kan'-el. n. soft bituminous coal. [flesh. 
Cannibal, kan'f-bl, n. a savage who eats human 
Cannonade, kan'o-nad, it. an attack with cannon. 
Canny, kan'l, adj. shrewd, knowing. 

Canoe, ka-noo', n. a small boat. 

Canon, kan'on, n. a church dignitary : a law or 
regulation. 

Canon, kan-yun, n. a gorge or ravine. 

Canonical, kan-on'ik-al. adj, according to canon. 
Canonicals, kan-on'lk-als, n, regulation clerical 
attire. 

Canonise, kan'on-lz, v. to enroll among the saints. 
Canon-law, ltan'on-Iaw, n. ecclesiastical law. 
Canopy, kan'o-pl, n. an overhead covering. 

Cant, kflnt, n. hypocritical speech. 1 
Cantaloupe, kan'til-loop, n. a kind of melon. 
Cantankerous, kan-taisgk'er-us, adj. perverse. 
Cantata, kan-ta'ta, n. a choral composition. 
Canteen, kan-ten', n. a soldier's tavern: a 
soldier’s liquor vessel. 
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Canter, kan'ter. v. an easy gallop. 

Canticle, kan'iik'l, it. a church song. 

Cantilever, lcan-'ti-le-ver, n. projection for sup- 
porting bridges, &c. 

Canto, kau'tO, n. a division of a poem. 

Canton, kan'ton, n. a division of a province. 
Cantonment, lcan-ton'ment, *t. troops’ quarters, 
Cantrip, kan'trip, «. a wild antic, • ■ i . 

Canvas, kan'vas, n. a coarse cloth. 

Canvass, kan'vas. v, to solicit votes: to sift; to 
discuss. 

Caoutchouc, kow'tehuk, n, india-rubber. 

Capable, bfl'Pa-bl, «(if. possessing ability. 
Capacious, ka-pii'shus. adj. having capacity of 
holding.' 

Cap-a-pie, kap-a-pe, adv. from head to foot. 

Cape, kap, n. a shoulder-covering ; a point of land. 
Caper, kiip'er, v. to skip round ; n. the pickled 
bud of the caper .shrub. 

Capillary, ka-pil'er-i, adj. with the ilneness of hair. 
Capital, kap'it-al, adj. chinf, principal : n. a chief 
city ; money invested. 

Capitalise, Icap'it-al-iz. v. to convert into capital. 
Capitalist, kap'it-al-ist. n. one who owns capital. 
Capitally, kap'it-al-1, adj, finely. [heads. 

Capitation, kap-tt-a'shun, n, the numbering of 
Capitol, kap'it-ol, n. the temple of Jupiter at 
Home: the Congress house in the United 
■ ■■■■States.:.' 

Capitular, kap-it'u-lar, n. a statue of an ecclesiasti- 
cal chapter ; a member of chapter. 

Capitulate, kap-it'u-liit, v. to yield. 

Capon, ka'pon. n. a young castrated cock. 

Caprice, ka-pres', n. a changeful mood. 

Capricious, ka-prish'us, adj. changeable. 

Capricorn, kap'rl-korn, n. one of the zodiac signs. 
Capstan, kap'stan, n. an apparatus for winding 
Capsule, kap'sfil, n. a seed vessel. [cable. 

Captain, leap-tin, n. a ehief officer. 

Caption, kap’shun, n. legal arrest ; title or explana- 
tion at the bottom of a picture. 

Captious, kap-shus, adj. critical. 

Captivate, kap'ti-vat, v, to fascinate ; to subdue. 
Captive, kap'tiv, 11 . a prisoner. 

Captivity, kap-tiv'it-i. n. imprisonment. 

Capture, kapt'ur, n. an arrest. 

Capuchin, kap-fi-chin', ». a Franciscan monk. 
Caracal, kar'-5,-kal, n. a lynx. 

Carafe, lta-raf', n. a water-bottle. 

Caramel, kar'a-mel, n. burnt sugar; a sweetmeat. 
Carat, kar'at, n. a weight of four grains: l-d4tb 
part of pure gold. 

Caravan, kar'a-van, n. a company of travellers; 
a house on wheels. 

Caravansary, kar-a-vau'ser-l, n. a rude wayside 
Caraway, kar'a-wfi, «, an aromatic plant. [inn. 
Carbine, kfir'bin, n. a short musket. 

Carbon, kar'bon, ». an element of which charcoal 
Is a pure example. 

Carbonise, kar'bon-jz, v. to make Into carbon. 
Carboy, kar'boi, it. a glass bottle in frame. 
Carbuncle, kilr'bungk'l, n. a bright red precious 
stone : a tumour. 

Carcass, kfir'kas, n. a dead body. 


Careen, ka-ren', v. to move a shin on to her side. 
Career, k&-r6r'. n. a course ; mode of life ; t>. to 
move rapidly. 

Caress, ka-res', a. to fondle. 

Caret, ka'ret, n. a sign denoting a word left out. 
Cargo, kitr'gd, n. freight. [ness. 

Caricature, kar'ik-at-ure, n. an exaggerated Iike- 
Caiies, ka'ri-5z, n. decayed bone. 

Carillon, kar'il-on, w. chime of bells. 

Cariole, ktu-'i-ol, n. a light vehicle. 

Carious, kfi'ri-us. adj. decayed. 

Carmelite, kilr-mel-lt, «. a monk of that order. 
Carminative, kar-mi-nll'tiv, n. a medicine that 
relieves flatulence. 

Carmine, kar'mln, it. crimson colour. 

Carnage, Iritr'naj, n. slaughter. 

Carnal, Mr'nal, adj. sensual. 

Carnation, kkr-na'shun, n. a garden flower of the 
dianthus family ; flesh colour. 

Carnelian, kar'-ne'll-an, n. a red stone used as a 
jewel. 

Carnival, kltr'niv-a], n. open-air revelry. 
Carnivorous, kar-niv'er-us, adj. flesh-eating. 

Carol, kilr'iii, n. a song; v. to sing. 

Carotid, ka-rot'ld, adj. pertaining to the arteries 
of the neek. 


■1 
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Carousal, ka-roo'zal, n. a drinking bout. 
Carouse, kfi-rowz', v. to revel. 

Carp, kfirp, v. to cavil ; n. a common fish. 
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Catfish, kRt'firii, n. a largo sea fish. 

Catgut, kat'gut, n. striae made from : anliiiUlS* 
. intestines. : ; . 


Carpenter, kar'pen-ter, n. a worker in timber for Cathartic, kufft-art'ik, adj , purgative. 


buildings, ; Cathedral, kat/i-e'dral, n. the church to which a 

Carriage, kiir-ij, n. a vohiele : behaviour, bishop is attached. 

Carrier, kar'I-er, n. one who conveys goods for the Cathode, kaft'od, n, the negative . pole of > ah 
Carrion, kar'i-on, ■», putrid flesh. '{public. electric battery. [tag to Komah Catholics. 

Carte-blanohe, kfirt-blansh', n. blank paper’ ; free- Catholic, kafh'o-lik, adj. general, orthodox ; relat- 
dom to do what one pleases. Catholicism, kafli-ol'is-lzm. u. universality; ito- 

Carte-de-visite, kart-de-vis-et', n. a small photo- man Catholic doctrine. 

Cartel, ktot'el, n. a challenge. {graph. Catholicity, kadt-o-lLs'it-i. n. liberality of view. 

Cartesian, kftr'tez* yau, mb. relating to the Catkin, kat'kia, n. a tuft of small male flowers. 

philosophy of Descartes. Catseye, kata'i, a species of quartz ; a reflect! 

Cartilage, kar'til-aj, n. gristle. [making. stud set in the road as an aid to motorists. 

Cartography, kart-ogbrafi, ; the science of map- Catspaw, kats'pav, n. a dupe. 

Cartoon, kar-toon', n. a large sketch or design. Cattle, kat'l. «. animals of pasture ; boviues. 

Cartouche, kar-toosh', n, a cartridge case. Caucus, kaw'kus, n. a private political body. 

Cartridge, k&r'trij, n. a paper-covered charge for a Caudal, kaw'dai, adj. pertaining to the tail, 


Catseye, kata'i, a species of quartz ; a reflective 
stud set in the road as an aid to motorists. 


Caudle, kaw'dl, it. a spiced drink. 

Caruncle, kar-ungk'l, «. a fleshy excrescence. Caul, kawl, «. a membrane covering the head of 
Carve, kfirv, t>. to cut, children when bom. 

Cascade, kas'lcad, n. a waterfall. Cauliflower, kaw'Ii-flowr, n, a kind of cabbage. 

Case, k&s, n. a box. [hardening to malleable iron. Causality, kawz-al'I-tt, n. the working of a cause, 
Caseharden, kiis'hnrd-en, v. to give a steel surface Cause, kawsj, n. motive ; lawsuit. 

Casemate, lcas'mat, «. a bomb-proof chamber. Causeway, kawz'wu, n. a raised pathway. 
Casement, kas'inent, n. window frame. Caustic, kaws'tik, adj. burning. 


Caustic, kaws'tik, adj. burning. 


Cashier, kash-Sr', n. a cash-keeper ; v. to dismiss. Cauterize, kaw'ter-iz, v. to burn with caustic. 
Cashmere, kash-mer', n. cloth made from Cash- Cautery, kaw'ter-i, to. cauterizing instrument 


mere goat’s wool. 

Casing, kas'ing, to. covering. 

Casino, kas-e'no, n. a public assembly room. 
Cask, kask, n. a small barrel. 

Casket, kas'ket, n. a small case. 


Cautery, taw'ter-i, to. cauterizing instrument. 
Cautious, kaw'slius. adj. wary. [on horseback. 
Cavalcade, kav'al-kad, n. a procession of people 
Cavalier, kav-ii-ler', n. one in attendance on a 
lady; a knight. 

Cavalry, kav'itl-ri, to. horse soldiers. 


Cassia, kas'ya, to. a leguminous plant used as a Caveat, kii'vl-at , to. a formal notice. 


herb. 

Cassock, kas'ok, n. a black clerical robe. 
Cast, least, v. to throw or fling : to add up. 


Cavern, kav'ern, to. a hollow In the ground ; a 
cave. tl-to- 5 ’ !i ■ v-i-cu ddu- . 

Cavernous, ka'vcr-nus, adj. hollow. 


Castanet, kast-a-net', to. a time-tapping instrument i Caviare, kav-i-dr', «. food made from salted roes. 


held in the hand by dancers. 

Caste, kast, to. social class. 

Castellan, kas'tel-an, «. the governor of a castle, 
Castellated, kaat'ei-a-ted. adj. castle-like. 


Cavil, lcav'il. v. to make trifling objections. 
Cayenne, ka-6n', to. red pepper. 

Cazique, ka-zek. to. an Indian chief. 

Cease, s5s, v. to stop. • . • j . • ; 


Caster, lc!u?t'er.n. a small wheel on legs of fumituro. Ceaseless, sds'les, adj. without ceasing. 


Castigate, kast'ti-gat, v. to beat ; to chastise. 


Cede, sSd. r. to yield. 


Casting-vote, kast'ing-vflt, n. a chaiinan's deciding Cedilla, se-dil'a, to. a mark under the letter c, to 


vote when other votes are equal. 
Castle, kfis'l, to. a fortiiled mansion. 


indicate the soft spund. 

Ceiling, se'ling, to. the roof of a room. 


Castrate, kas'-trat, v. to deprive of generative Celandine, sel'an-dln, to. a spring flower. 


power. 

Casual, kazh'ii-al, adj. occasional, accidental. 
Casualty, kas'u-al-ti, n. an accident. 

Casuist, kaz'u-Ist, ». a student of conscience. 


Celebrant, sel'e-brant. to. an officiating priest. 
Celebrate, sel'e-briit, v. to commemorate. c- 
Celebrity, sei-eb'rl-ti. to. fame ; an eminent person. 
Celerity, ael-er'it-i, to. swiftness. 


Casuistry, kaz'fl-is-trt, n. the science of conscience. Celery, sel'er-i, to. a kitchen vegetable. 

Cataclysm, kat'a-klisin. to. a deluge, a revolution. Celestial, sel-est'I-al, adj. heavenly. 

Catacomb, kat'a-kOm, n. a subterranean burying Celibacy, ael'i-bas-l, n. the unmarried state. 

place. [echoes. Cellar, sel'ar, to. a room below the ground floor, 

Catacoustics, kat-a-koo'stiks, n. the science of Cellular, sel'u-ler. adj. containing cells. 

Catafalque, kat-il-falk', n. a tiler. Celluloid, sel'u-loid, n. an elastic, material obtain- 

Catalepsy, kat'a-lep-si, n. an atrophy of the limbs. ed from pyrosilin. 

Catalogue, kat'fl-log, n. a list. Celt, n. one of a primitive race now represented by 

Catalyst, kat'S-list, n. a chemical substance which • . the Bretons, the Welsh, the Irish, and the 
produces change in other substances without Scottish Highlanders. 1 

being changed itself. Celtic, selt'ik, adj. according to Celtic customs. 

Cataplasm, kat'&-plasm, n. a poultice. Cement, se-meht ; a. cohesive substance used 

Catapult, kafc'a-pult. n. an aiiparatus for throwing to weld bricks, etc., together. 

stones, arrows, etc. Cemetery, semi- ter-!, n. burying ground,. 

Cataract, kat'k-rfikt, *. a great waterfall. ; Cenotaph, sen'o-taf. n. monument to one 

Catarrh, kh-tar, n. discharge of mucus from the buried elsewhere. 

nose or throat. Censer, sen'ser, n. pan in- which incense is burnt. 

Catastrophe, kfl-tas'tro-fl. n. a calamity. Censor, aen'sor, n. one who examines books, 

Catch, kateb, v. to seize; to clutch ; to overtake; plays, or papers, for the protection of public 
n. a tripping song for several voices. ■ morals. •' o 


Catchpenny, katah'pen-i, n. sometMng ■worthless.' Censorious, sen-sO'ri-us, adj. expressing pensure; 


offered for sale. 


Censure, sens'ur, n. blame. 


Catchup, katch'up, n. & flavouring sauce: also : Census, sens'us, the numbering of the people. 


ketchup. 

Catch- word, katoh'werd, n. an off-repeated word. 


Centaur, sen'tawr, n. a mythological monster, with 
a man’s head and a beast's body.- ; ■ . ■ 


Catechetical, kat-i-ket'ik-al, adj. pertaining to Centenary, sen'tin-ar-i, n. a hundred. : - 

Catechise, kat'Hdz, v, to question. [catechism, Centennial, sen-tsnfl-al, adj. hundredth aniflver-: 
Catschism, kat'I-kizm.'n. a. religious summary. sa-ry. ,■'■■■■■ ■■■■■'■ " ’••• 

Catechu, kat'e-shoo. n. a substance obtained from Centesimal, sen-tes'I-mal, adj. hundredth. 


trees and used in tanning. 

Catechumen, kat-e-ku'men, n. one who Is taught 
the pri -in s >f < lliristia fl a . 

Categorical, Itat-e-gor'ik-al. adj. positive. ' 
Category, kat'i-gor-i, n. a class or order. ’ 

Catena, kat-e'na, n. a connected series. 

Catenary, kat-6'nar-i, adj. ohain-like. : 

Cater, ka'ter, v. to provide for. ■ : 

Caterpillar, kar'er-pil-er. n, a grub, - : 


Centigrade, sen'ti-grad, adj. possessed of a hundred 
Is taught degrees; a scale used for measuring tempera- 
, ture, " ’•■ 

. ' Central, sen'tral, adj. pertaining to the centre. 

Centralisation, sen-tral-I-za'shtm, ’■«. concentra- 
tion of government. 

Centre, sen'tr, n. the middle. '•■■■■■ ' 

Centrifugal,- sen-triCfl-gal, adj. ' tending from 
■ centre. - . ; 


Caterwaul, kat'er-wawl, n. a cat’s cry; a : dis- Centripetal,sen-trip'it.-al,a£y.'Wit.iiafor«jimpeH- 
cordant noise. - ! ing centrewards, : 


.. ' 
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Centuple, sen'tu-pl, adj. hundredfold. 

Centurion, aen-tu'ri-on, n, the captain of a Roman 
Century, sent'u-rl, n. a hun<ired. [hundred. 

Cephalic, se-fal'ilc, adj. pertaining to the head. 
Ceracaons, ser-a'shus, adj, wax-like. 

Ceramic, se-ram'ik, adj. relating to flue pottery. 
Cereal, su'-re-al, adj. relating to grain ; n. grain. 
Cerebral, ser'e-bral, adj. pertaining to the brain. 
Cerebration, ser-a-bra'ahun, «. brain-action. 
Cerement, ser'ment, n. grave clothes. 

Ceremonial, ser-e-mO'ni-al, n. outward form. 
Ceremonious, fier-e-mo'ni-ns, adj. with ceremony. 
Ceremony, scr'e-mun-S, n. a formal rite or func- 
tion. 

Certain, ser'tin. adj. sure. , , , , 

Certainty, ser'tin-ti, •». fixed state ; wi thout doubt. 
Certificate, ser-tif'i-kat, n. written proof. 

Certify, ser'ti-fl. v. to make known ; to declare by 
Certitude, ser'ti-tdd, n. certainty. [writing. 

Cerulean, ser-u'li-an. adj. dark blue. 

Cervical, ser'vik-al, adj. pertaining to the neck. 
Cessation, aes-a'shun, n. ceasing. 

Cession, sesh'un, ». a giving up. 

Cesspool, ses'pool, n. a pool into which drain- 
age is run. 

Chaconne, shak-on', n. an old slow dance. 

Chafe, chiif. v. to rub against. 

Chaffor, ohaf'er, v. to bargain. 

Chafing-dish, ehSf ing-dish, n. a heated metal dish 
in which hot viands are served. 

Chagrin, sha-gren', n. annoyance, vexation. 

Chain, chan, n. a connection of links; a tram of 
events. 

Chairman, ehiir'man. n. a presiding officer; one 
who presides at a meeting. 

Chaise, shaz. n. a light open vehicle. ■ ■ 

Chalcedony, kal-secl'o-nt. n. a mineral of the 
quartz order. * 

Chalice, chal'is, n, a cup. - ■ ' *2 

Challenge, chai'enj. t?. to defy ; to invite to a con- 
test. dvfov.o miSo 

Chalybeate, kal-lb'e-itfc. adj. containing iron. 
Chamber, chAmber', n. an upper room. 
Chamberlain, ebam'ber-Hn, n. an officer of state. 
Chambermaid, cham'bor-mud, n. a bedroom 
.''servant. r ' r - 

Chameleon, kam-C'11-un, «, a lizard that changes 
Chamfer, eham'fer. n. a lievel. fits colour. 

Chamois, shya-moi'; n. a kind of antelope. 

Champ, cliamp, v. to chew, ... me • • e; ■>; tv 
Champagne, sham-pAn', n. a sparkling brenc-li 
Champaign, shain-pan', an open country, [wine. 
Champion, cham'pi-un, n. a defender; a con- 
testant who lias defeated all others of the same 
class. ■- . n hyp -.it-.j-:'.-' i'lr-i-:’ 

Chancel, ehan'sel. n. the eastern part of a church. 
Chancellor, chan'sel-or, n. a judge or state official. 
Chancery, cban'ser-J. W. a high court. 

Chandelier, shaa-de-JEr', ». a branching framework 
for lights. ‘y.kviv h v, j - 

Chandler, chand'ler, n. a general dealer. 

Change, chanj, n. alteration; petty cash; v. to 
alter ; to exchange. 

Changeable, ohanj'abl. n. fickle. 

Changeling, chSnj'ling, «. a child changed for 
' another, ,v- .< '-Vi' 

Channel, chati'el. n. a passage ; sea current; strait. 
Chanticleer, 1 cban'ti-kICr, n. a cock. 

Chaos, k&'os, «. confusion. 

Chaotic, ka-6t'ik, adj. confused. -r 

Chapel, chap'el. «. a place of worship. 

Chaperon, shap'e-ron. n. one who protects a lady. 
Chapiter, chap' 1- ter. n. the head of a column. 
Chaplain, efaap'lin, n, a clergyman appointed to 
special duties. t ; ■ . . ' ■ •. 

Chapter, chap' ter, n. a di-vision of a book; a 
gathering of Cathedral clergy. 

Char, char, n. a small fish. , / >; ■; 

Character, kar'nk-ter. n. a sign or distinctive 
mark; moral dualities. 

Characterize, kar'ak-ter-lz, v. to describe by 
special qualities. 

Charade, shn-riid, n. a kind of riddle, 

Charcoal, ehiir'-kOl, n. carbonised wood. 

Charge, ch&rj, v. to accuse ; to set a price. 
Chargeable, charj'abl, adj. liable to be charged. 
Charger, charj'er, n. a war horse. . 

Charily, cha.r'il-1, adj. warily. . 

Charitable, char'it-abl, adj. benevolent. 

Charity, char'it-f, n. generosity ; kindness. 
Charivari, sha'ri-va-ri, n. wild tumult. 

Charlatan, sharlA-tan, n, a quack ; a pretender. 
Charlatanry, shar'iA-can-ri, n. pretence. 
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Charnel-house, chfir'nel-hOws, n. a place for the 
bones of the dead. 

Chart, chart, n. a map of the sea. 

Charter, chfir'ter, n. a deed conferring rights. 
Charwoman, chilr'woom-an, n. a woman hired by 
the day for domestic work. 

Chary, chitrl, adj. cautious. 

Chase, chas, v. to pursue ; to hunt. 

Chasm, kiizm, n, a cleft. 

Chassis, shahs'-S, n. the framework of a motor 
Chaste, ehast, adj. pure ; virtuous. [vehicle. 
Chasten, chas'n, v, to punish ; to purify. 

Chastise, chas'-tfe, v. to punish. 

Chastity, chas'-tit-f. n. purity. 

Chasuble, chaz'u-bl, ». on ecclesiastical vestment. 
Chatelaine, shat'S-ian, n, a lady's chain ornament. 
Chattel, chat'l. w, property. 

Chatter, chat'er, v. to talk idly ; n. idle talk. 
Cliatty, chat'i, adj. talkative. 

Chauffeur, shof-er'. ■«. a motor-car driver. 
Chauvinism, sho'viu-izm, n. extravagant patrlot- 
Cheat, chet, v. to deceive : to defraud. [ism. 
Check, chek, t>. to restrain. 

Checker, chek'er. v. to variegate. 

Checkers, chek'erz. n. game of draughts. 
Checkmate, chek'mftt, ». final move in a game Of 
chess ; defeat. 

Cheek, chek, n. side of face ; impudence. 

Cheer, cher, n. comfort; good things; meat and 
drink ; v. to comfort. 

Cheerful, chCr'ful, adj. lively. 

Cheerless, cileries, adj. gloomy. 

Cheese, chEz, n. food made from curdled milk, 
i Chef, shef, n. a head cook. 

Chemical, kem'ik-al, adj. relating to chemistry. 
Chemise, she-mez', n. a woman’s undergarment. 

I Chemistry, kem'ls-tri. n. the science of substances. 
Cheque, chek. n. an order on a bank. 

Cherish, cherish, v. to treat kindly; to nourish. 
Cheroot, she-root', n. a cigar without a point. 
Cherry, ebe'ri. n. a tree of the Prumis family. 
Cherub, cher'ub, n. a winged spirit. 

Cherubim, cher'u-bim, n. plural of cherub. 

Chess, dies, n., see “ Sports and Pastimes.” 

Chest, chest, n. a large box : the thorax. 

Chestnut, ches'nut, ». a forest tree : the nut 
thereof. [frame. 

Cheval-glass, she-val'glas, n. a large mirror on a 
Cheveril, chev'ur-il, n. u kind of kid-skin leather. 
Cheviot, chev'I-ot, a. a kind of cloth ; a breed of 
sheep.. 

Chiaroscnro, kyar'os-ku'ro. n. light and shade. 
Chicanery, alie-kan'er-f, w. trickery. 

Chicken, ebik'en. n. a young fowl. 

Chide, chid, v, to censure ; to blame. 

Chieftain, chef 'ten. n. the head of a elan. 
Chiffonier, shif-o-nEr', n. a decorated cupboard. 
Chilblain, chil'blfin, n. a local Inflammation. 
Child’s-play, chlldz'plft. n. something easy. 
Childhood, ehlld'hood, n. infancy. 

Chill, chil, n, coldness ; ». to depress. ■ • :• 

Chime, ehhn, n. the sound of bells. : 1 

Cliimerioal, kim-er'lk-ftl. adj. wild, fanciful. - 
Chimney, chim'nl, n. a channel for letting out 
smoke. 

Chimpanzee, chiro-imn'ze, a large kind of ape. 
China, chfna n. porcelain. 

Chine, chin. n. the aptae. 

Chink, ohinglc, v, to jingle. 

Chintz, chintz, n. glazed calico, 

Chirography, kl-rog'raf-l, n. penmanship. . 
Chiromancy, ki'ro-man-st, n. fortune-telling; 
Chiropodist, kirop'o-dist, n. a hand and foot 
Chirp, chirp. ». a bird-note. [doctor. 

Chirrup, chir'up, n. sound made by birds and 
Chisel, elite!, n. an iron or steel tool. [insects. 
Chit, chit, n. a babe ; w. to -sprout. 

Chivalrous, phiv'al-rus. adj. gallant. •• -.1 

Chivalry* shiv'al-rf, a, the feudal knighthood 
system; courtesy. 

Chive, ehiv. n. as , 111 all, v>, i i onion kind. 
Chloral, khVrai, n, a colour) jss oily li iiiici. 

Chloric, kld'rlk. adj. of or from chlorine. 

Chlorine, kio'rin, n. a heavy poisonous gas. 
Chlorite, klo'rit, n. a.sofb green mineial. 
Chlorofoim, kld'ro-form, a. -a volatile liquid used 
as aiifesthetic. r . : 

iQhlorophyll, klbr'5-fll, «. green pigment in plants, 
i ! <i c lSf i K , , , .■ n, green siel ness. 

Chocolate, chok'o-iat, n. a preparation made from 
cacao seeds. 

Choice, choia. adj, select. 

Choir, kwir, n, a Ijody of singers. 
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Choke-damp, chok'damp, n. gas which ; accumul- 
ates in mines. . ■ . 

Choler, kol'er, n. anger ; bite. 

Cholera, kol'er-a, ft. an infectious disease. 

Choleric, kol'er-ft, adj. angry petulant. 

Choral, ko'ral, adj, pertaining to a chorus. 

Chord, kord, ». union of sounds. 

Chorister, kor'is-ter, n. a member of a chorus. 
Chorus, Ico'rns. n. a company of singers ; a piece of 
Chouse, chows, e, to cheat, [music sung in parts. 
Chowder, chovv'der, •». a compound of fish and 
Chrism, Um, w. holy oil. [biscuits. 

Christen, kris'en, v, to baptise, 

Christendom,, kris'eu-dom, n. the regions where 
. Christianity prevails, . 

Christian, krfet'i-an, n. a believer in Christ. 
Christianity, krisM-an'li-l, n. the religion of Christ. 
Christmas, kria'mas, n. festival to commemorate 
the birth of Christ. ; 

Christmas-box, kri&'mas-bbks, ft. a Christmas 
present. 

Chromatic, krd-mat'ik, adj. pertaining to colours. 
Chromite, krO'mit, ». a mineral compound. 
Chromo-lithograph, krO-mo-liih'o-graf, n. a litho- 
graph in: colours. 

Chronic, kron'ik, adj.-lasting ; deep-seated. 
Chronicle, kron'ik']. n, a record. [time. 

Chronological,:: kron-o-loj'ik-al, adj. in order of 
Chronology, kroh-Ql' 0 -jt, n. the science of time. 
Chronometer, krcm-oni'6-ter, n. a timennbasnring 
: Instrument, ■ 5 .. 

Chrysalis, kris'a-iis, n, tie pupa of an insect. 
Chrysanthemum, kris-an'Wie-mum, n. a genus of 
large flowering garden plants. 

Chrysolite, krisfo-Ht. ft. a .precious stone. 

Chub, n. a small plump river fish. 

Chuck, «. the ehick of a hen. 

Chuckle, chuck'!, n, a low laugh ; the cry of a hen, 
Chiifiy, clmf'S, adj. surly. 

Chump, chump, n. an end of wood. 

Chunk, chungk, n, a short thick piece. 

Church, church, n, an edifice devoted to worship. 
Churchman, chuieh'uum, «, a member Of a church. 
Churchwarden, church' wawrd-en, «, a church 
Churl; churl, a, a clown ; a rude fellow, [official. 
Churlish, elmr'lish, adj, rude. ' 

Churn, churn, n. a machine used for butter-mak- 
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Chute, shut, n. a long covered incline down which 
things can lie dropped. 

Chutney, chut'ni, n, a sweet pickle. 

Chyle, kil, n. a fluid drawn from food while in the 
intestines. 

Chyme, klm, «... food pulp in the stomach. 

Cicatrix, sik-a'trix, n. a scar over a wound. 
Cicerone, chich-er-6'ni, ft. a guide. 

Cider, s!-der, «, a beverage made from apples. 
Cigar, si-gar', n. tobaceo leaves rolled for smoking. 
Ciliary, ml'l-ar-i, .adj, pertaining to the eya-Iids. . 
Oimolite, sim'o-lit, n, a kind of clay. • 

Cincture, eingk'tnr, ». a girdle. 

Cinema, sia'e-xna, -a. a place in which films are 
shown. 

. Cinerary, sin'er-ar-S, adj, relating to ashes. 
Cingalese, sing'ga-iez, n. native of Ceylon. 
Cinnamon, ain'a-mon, «. a spice. 

GinaueJoH, singk'foil, ft. an architectural term for 
: a flve-petaled flower. . ■ ■. • , : 

Cipher, sf-fer, ■«. in arithmetic 0 : nothing ; a code. 
Cireie, sirk'l. ». within a circumference l v. to move 
Circlet, sirk'let, ft. a small circle, [round. 

Circuit, sir'kit, n, a district, • 

Circuitous, sir-kfl'it-us, .adj, roundabout. 

Circular^ sir'kii-Iar, adj. round; n. a note sent 
Circulate, Eir'kfl-l§.t, v. to spread. [round. 

Circulation, sir-kfl-la'shun, n, act of circulating; 
number of copies sold of a newspaper or 
periodical. 

Circumambient, sir-kum-am'-bi-ent, adj, going 
¥' round. : 

Circumcise, sir'kum-slz, t>. to out off the foreskin. 
Circumfer. nee, sir-kum fer-ens, n. the outer circle, 
or area of a thing. [vowel ( 0 ). 

Circumflex, sir'kum-fleks, «. sound afea- over a 
Circumlocution, , sir-kum -to-kfl'shun, «... round- 
about mode- of speaking, ■ ■ 

Circumscribe, airTrum-ukrib, v. to limit, to enclose. 
Circumspect, sir'kum-spect, ad j . prudent, cautious. 
Circumstantial, sir-kum-stah'shal, adj. in detail 
Circumvallaami, vw-h shun, n, a sur- 

rounding wail, , ■■ 

Circumvent, gir-kum-vent', u, to deceive ; to out- 

,'Wifc. at: , - ■ ft- 
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Circus, sir'kua, n. a circular building for enter- 
tainments, / y. -Vi; 

Cist, slat, ft. a stone tomb, 

Cistercian, sis-ter'sl-an,. n, an order of monks. 
Cistern, sis'tem, n. a storage tank for water. 
Citadel, sit'a-del, n. a. city fortress. , \ 

Citation, sl-t&'shun, n. a summons ; a Quotation. 
Cite, sit, v. to quote ; to summon. 

Citizen, sit'I-zen, n. a resident of a city having 
civic rights. rites-- 

Citrate, sit'rat, ». a salt. .y 

Citric, ait'rik, adj. acid. 

Citron, sit' row, «. a fruit. 

Civet, siv'et, «. a perfume from the civet-cat. 

Civic, siv'Ik, adj . relating to a city or town govern- 
ment. . _ ■ 

Civil, siv'il, adj, non-military; secular. 

Civilian, eiv-il'i-an, one engaged . in civil pur-. 
Civility, siv-il'it-i, n. imliteness. [suits. 

Civilization, siv-il-l-za'shun, ». state of being 
Civilize, siv'il-lz, v. to refine, [civilized. 

Civilly, aiv'il-l, adv. politely. 

Claim, klam, v. to demand ; n. the thing elaimed^ : 
Claimant, klS'mant, n. one who claims,: 
Clairvoyance, kiar-voi'ana, n. supposed mesmerio 
power of divining things. 

Clam, kld,m, n. a small bivalve shell-fish. 

Clamant, klfim'ant. adj, loud calling. 

Clammy, kiam'i, adj. moist ; sticky. 

Clamour, klam'or, w. uproar. 

Clamp, khunp. n. iron or timberfastenicii .eontfif-- 
Clan, klan, n. a' family ; a tribe. [ance* 

Clandestine, klan-des'tin. adj. secret. 

Clang, klang, n. a sharp sound. 

Clangoin, klang'or, n. a harsh sound. 

Clannish, klan'ish, adj. clan-like. 

Clapper, klap'er. n. a bell tongue. 

Clap-trap, klap'irap, n. ranting speeahr 
Claret, kliir'et. a red wine. 

Clarify, kiar'i-fl. v. to make clear. 

Clarinet, kia.r-1-net', «. a large woodwind musical: 
instrument. 

Clarion, klftr'i-on, «, akind of trumpet. 

Clash, klasb, v. to collide. 

Clashing, klash'ing, «. a collision; opposition, 
Glasp, klasp, v. to clutch ; to grasp ; to embrace. 
Classic, kiap'ik,- adj. pertaining to the ancient 
literature of Greece and Home ; of. the best 
literature. 

Classification, klas-if-ik-k'shun, »„ forming into 
classes. 

ClassiSy, klag'I-fi, v, to arrange according- tb- 
Clatter, klat'er. n. a, rattling noise. [classes. 
Clause, klawz, «, a paragraph. : 

Claustral, klawz'tra!, adj. secluded. 

Clavicle, klav'ikl, n. the oollar-lmne. 

Clavier, ltia'vi-er. n. a musical keyboard. 

Claw, klaw, n. nati of an animal ; u. to scrateh. 
Clean, klSn, adj. free from dirt. . 

Clearance, klSr'ans, t>. the act of clearance or 
removal. 

Clearing, kler'ing, n, land cleared from wood. 
Clearing-house, klSr'ing-hows, n. a place of haak- 
■ ing or business exchange. 

Cleavaga, MS'ij, n. a breakage in rocky strata. 
Cleave, klfrv, «. to hold fast to; to separate by 
force. 

Cleaver, klS'ver, n. one who cleaves; a butcher $ 
Clef, kief, n. a musical sign. [chopper. 

Cleft, kleft. n. a orach, a fissure. 

Cleg, kleg. «. the horse-fly; 

Clematis, Mem-a'tis, «. a- climbing plant. 

Clemency, kleme'n-si, «. leniency. 

Clement, klexri'ent, adj. geh tie ; merciful. 
Glerestory, kler'sto-ri, n. the upper row of windovjs 
in the nave of churches. 

Clergy, kler'ji,. «. ministers of a church. 

Clergyman, kier'ji-man, ft. a church miniater. 
Clerical, kler'ik-al, am. connected with clerking. . 
■Clerk, klark, «. a person employed in an office; a. 
Clever., klev'er, adj, able ; skilful. [clergyman. 
Client, kii'ent, ft. one for whom a lawyer or other 
professional man aefr. 

Clift, klif, n. a precipice. . 

Climacteric, kii-mak'ter-ik, «. a critical time. v 
Climate, kli'mat, n . atmospheric condition, .... 
Climatic, Mi-mat', r adS pertaining tc climate, 
.Climatology, kli-mat-ol'o-ji, n. the science , of. 
Climax, kh'max, ft, a Quhnination.- [climatesj; 
Climb, kilns, v. to aaeehd. 

;C!ime, kllm, «. climate; country. - . .-.■ 

Clinch, Minsh,: P. to fasten firmly. . 

Cling, kling, v. to hold to. 
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: Clinic, kltn'ik, adj, relating to a bed ; n. the teach- 
, / ing of surgery at the bedside. 

Clinker, ldingk'er, n. scales of oxide of iron. . 
Clipper, lilip'er, n. a fast sailing vessel ; one who 
. Clips, 

Clitiue, klSk, «. a party or group of persons. 

Cloak, klok, ft. an outer garment ; that which con- 
ceals; ti. to conceal. 

Clack,’ klok, re. an instrument for indicating the 
/ time. 

Clockwork, klok'werk, re. clock machinery; re- 
gular.. :■■■■ 1 

Cloister, kloi'ster, n. a covered arcade of a monastic 
Clonic, klon'ik, adj. spasmodic. [institution. 
Close, kids, adj. shut, confined, narrow ; n. a small 
field ; v. to make close. 

Closet, klos'et, n. a small private room. 

Closure, klds'ur, m. act of dosing. 

Cloth, kloffi, n. textile material. 

Clothe, kloth. «. to dress. 

Clothes, kluthz, n. attire, raiment. 

Clothier, klO’thi-er, n, a maker or vendor of cloth. 
Clothing, klo'thing, n. garments. [gloomy. 

Cloudy, klowd-f, adj. made dark by clouds; 
Clout, Idowt, re. a piece of material used for mend- 
Clovo, klfly, re. a spice, ling ; a blow. 

Cloven, klS'ven. adj. divided, split. 

Clover, klo'ver. re. a species of leguminous fodder 
Clown, jdown, n. a rustic ; a fool. [plants. 

Clownish, klown'ish, adj. clown-like. 

Cloy, kioi. v. to satiate. 

Club, klul), n. a heavy stick ; an association. 
Club-Sooted, klub'foot-ed. adj. with deformed feet. 
Clue, kloo. n. thread ; link of connection. 

Clump, klump, n. a cluster of trees ; a group of 
objects. 

Clumsy, klum'si. adj. awkward, ill-shaped. 

Cluster, klus'ter, re. a bunch. 

Clutch, klfich. v. to seize ; to grip. • 

•Coach, koeh. n. a large carriage ; v. to bring for- 
ward educationally. > 

Coadjutor, ko-ad-ju'tor, n. a helper. 

Coagulate, kfi-ag'fi-iat, a. to thicken. 

Coagulation, kd-ag-O-la'shun, ft. curdling; clot. 
Coal, kdl. re. a combustible mineral substance. 
Coalesoe, kO-al-fis, v. to unite. 

Coalition, kd-al-ish'un, re, the act of uniting. 
Coarse, kors, adj. gross, unrefined. 

Coarseness, kdrs'ness, n. roughness. 

Coast, kdst, n. shore. 

Coaster, kos'ter, ft. a coasting vessel. 

Coast-guard, kost-gard, n. a body of men who 
guard the coast. 

Coat, kdt. n. an outer garment; i». to cover. 

Coax, k6ka. v. to persuade. 

Cob, kob. ft. a horse for heavy weights : a head of 
maize.. 

Cobalt, kd'bawlt. re, a metal ; a blue pigment. 
Cobble, kob'l, «, to mend. ■ 

Coble, kob'1, n, a small boat. 

Cobra, kflb'ra, n. a serpent. 

Cobweb, lcob'web, n. the web of the spider. 

Coccyx, kok'slks, re. the lower bone of the verte- 
bra! column. [insect. 

Cochineal, koch'i-nei, «. scarlet dye-stuff from an 
Cockade, kok-ad'. n. a badge worn in the hat. 
Cockatoo, kok-a-too', ». a kind of parrot. 
Cockatrice, kbk'a-tris, ft. a fabulous serpent. 
Cockerel, kok'er-el, n. a young cock. 

Cock-eye, kok'l, ft. a squinting eye. 

Cockle, kok'l, an edible ribbed bivalve. 

Cock-loft, kok'loft, ft. a loft near the roof. 

Cockney, kok'nl, ft. a Londoner. 

Cockpit, kok'pit, «. space for cock-fights ; a room 
for the wounded on a war-ship. 

Cockroach, kok'rfich, ft. blackbeetle. la boat. 
Cockswain, holt's wan, ». a petty officer who steers 
Cocoa, ko'iiS. ft. the seed of the cacao tree; the 
beverage from the prepared seed. 

Cocoon, ko-koon', n. silken sheath spun by Silk- 
Codex, kd'deks, n. a code. [worms. 

Codicil, kod'is-ii, n. s upplement to a will. 
Codification, kOd-if-ik-5'shun, ft. the act of eodi- 
Codify, kO'di-ff, v. to classify laws. [fying, 

•Coefficient, kS-eff-ish'ent, n, that which acts to- 
gether with another thing. 

Coequal, ko-6'kwal, adj. jointly equal. 

Coerce, ko-ers', v. to compel. 

Coercive, ko-er'siv, adj. possessing power of 
coercion. i 

Co-essential, k5-es-en'shal, adj. like In essence. • 
Coeval, kd-S'val, adj. of the same age; contexa - 1 


Co-existent, ko'egz-is'tent, adj. existing together. 
Coextensive, ko-eks-ten'siv, n. extending equally. 
Coffer, kof'er, n. a chest. 

Coffin, kof 'in, n. ease in which bodies are buried. 
Cogency, kf>'jen-si, n. convincing power, 

Cogent, kfi'jent. adj. convincing. , 

Cogitate, koj'it-at, v. to reflect. 

Cogitation, koj-it-S'shun, ft. meditation. 

Cognac, ko'ni-ak, ft. brandy. 1 

Cognate, Kog'nat, adj. of similar kind. 

Cognition, kog-nish'un. n. sure knowledge. 
Cognizance, kon'i-zans, n. judicial or private 
recognition. 

Cognizant, kon'i-zant, adj. possessing knowledge of. 
Cognomen, kog-nb'men, ft. a surname; a nick- 
name. 

Cohabit, kfl-hab'it. v. to live as married people. 
Coheir, ko-iir', n. joint heir. 

Cohere, ko-hdr', v. to slick together. 

Coherent, ko-hS'rent, adj. connected ; consistent. 
Cohesive, kO-hS'siv, adj. of sticking quality. 
Coiffure, koif'ur. re. a head-dress. 

Coign, koin, n. a corner which projects: view- 
Coil, koii. v. to wind ; n. a ring of rope. [point. 
Coinage, koin'ij, n. the money currency. 

Coincide, ko-in-sid', «. to agree with. 

Coincidence, kO-in'sid-ens, n. act of coinciding. 
Coleoptera, kol-e-op'ter-a, re. a species of double- 
winged insects. 

Colic, kol'ik, ». a severe pain in the bowels. 
Collaboration, kol-ab-o-rii'shun, ». united labour. 
Collapse, ko- laps', re. a breakdown ; failure. 

Collar, kol'er, ft. a thing worn about the neck. 
Collate, kol-iit', v. to bring together. 

Collateral, kol-lat'er-al, adj. parallel. 

Collation, kol-ii'shun, «. the act of collating 
repast. 

Colleague, kol'Sg, ft. one associated with others. 
Collect, kol'ekt', v. to get, together. 

Colleen, kol-een, ft. an Irish girl. 

College, kol'ij. n. an educational institution. 
Collegiate, kol-e-ji-at, adj. relating to a college. 
Collie, kdl'le, re. a sheep-dog. 

Collier, ko!'i-er, ft. a coal miner; a coal boat. 
Collien', kol'i-er-i, re. a coal mine. 

Colliination, kol-im-a'shun. ft. the line of sight. 
Collision, kol-izh'un, w. state of being crashed to- 
gether. 

Collocation, kol-5-ka'simn, n. the act of arranging. 
Collop, kol'op, ft. a slice of meat. : 

Colloquialism, kol-o'kwi-al-izm, «. a familiar 
Colloquy, kol'o-kwt, «. conversation. [phrase. 

Collusion, kol-u'zhun, n. a secret understanding. 
Collusive, kol-ff'siv, adj. with collusion. 

Colon, kO'Ion, the punctuation mark (:) 

Colon, ko'lon, re, part of the large intestines. 
Colonel, kur-nal, n. an officer commanding a 
regiment. - ’ 

! Colonisation, kol-on-I-za'shun. ft. the actofcolonis- 
Colonnade, kol-o-nSd. n. a range of columns, [ing. 
Colony, kol'o-ni, n. a dependent country; asettle- 
Colossal, kol-os'al, adj. gigantic. fment. ■ 

Colosseum, Coliseum, kol-os-S'um, ft. Vespasian’s 
amphitheatre in Home ; any colossal place of 
entertainment. 

Colossus, ktHos'us, ft. gigantic statue. 

Colour, kul'er, w. hue: shade. ■■■■■•■■ 
Colour-blind, kul'er-blind, adj. blind as to certain 
colours. ■ 

Colporteur, kol'port-er, n. a pedlar of tracts, 

Colt, kbit, ft. a young horse. 

Colter, ft. the front knife of a plough. 

Column, kol'um, ft. aii upright support of a build- 
ing; a body of troops ; a row of printed lines, 
Colxa, koi'za. n. a brassica plant from whose seeds 
colza oil is prepared. 

Coma, ko'ma, n. sleep ; stupor. 

Comatose, kom'a-tdz, adj. drowsy. 

Comb, kflm, «. a toothed instrument for straigh ten* 
ing the hair; the wattle on the top of head of 
a fowl. 

Combat, kom'bat, n. an encounter ; a fight! a 
struggle. 

Combative, kom'bl-tiv. ft. quarrelsome. 

Combine, kom-bln', «. to unite. 

Combustible, kom-bus'tlM, adj. capable of burning. 
Combustion, kom-bnst'yffn, n. burning. 

Comedian, kom-8'dl-an. n. an actor. 

Comedy, kom'i-di, ft. a humorous play. 

Comely,. kum'Ji, adj. graceful, 

Come In kum st'I b.) es .'Ms- 

Comet, kom'et, ft, a nebulous heavenly body with 

Comfit, kum'fit, ft. a sweetmeat. [a tail. , 
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Comfort, kum'furt, enjoyment, ease; t\ to 
cheer. 

Comfortable, kum'fur-tabl, a®, feeling comfort. 
Comity, koin'it-1, «. courtesy. 

Comma, kom'a, a punctuation mark (,). 

Command, kom-inaud', v. to order ; to take charge: 

Of; to lead. ■ . 

Commandant, kom-mto'dant, an officer having 
commands V: b -Z\ V ;:;- v: 

Commandeer, kom-man-dSr', to take : over for 
public use ; to take forcibly. 

Commander, kom-mftn'der, n. one who commands,; 
the chief general. - 

- Commandment, kom-mtad'ment, ». a precept. 
Commemoration, kom-mem-o-ra'shuii, n, a ! 

celebration.' I 

Commemorative, kom-mem'S-ra-tiv, adj. tending 
to celebrate. - - 

Commence, kom-mens'. v. to begin. 

Commend, kom-meiid'. v. to praise. [measure. 
Commensurate, kom-mens'-Ctr-iit. ad}, of equal 
Comment, kom'ment, n. note of explanation ; re* 
Commentary, kom'ment-ar-i, n, comment, [mark. 
Commentator, kom-men-ta'iur, n. one who makes 
comments. '■ [trade. 

Commerce, kom'ers. n. international or individual 
Commercial, kom-crsh'al, act}, relating' to com- 
merce. 

Commination, kom-in-a'-shun. «. denunciation. 
Commingle, kom-ing'l, «, to blend. 

Commiseration, kom-iz-er-a'shun, n. pity. 
Commissariat, kom-is-a'ri-at, n. victualling de- 
partment of an army. 

Commissary, kom'is-ar-I, ft. one having charge. 
Commission, kom-ish'un, w. act of committing ; a 
percentage. ' [soldier. 

Commissionaire, eomm'isal-on-aire, n. ex-regular 
Commit, kom-it', t). to give in charge ; to entrust. 
Committal, kom-it'al, n. commitment. 

Committee, kom-it'e, n, a body charged with 
direction or investigation. [head-dress. 

Commode, ko-mOd', n. a sideboard ; a box ; a 
Commodious, kom-5'di-us, ad}, roomy; con- 
venient. 

Commodity, kom-od'it-i, «. article; profit; con- 
venience. 

Commodore, kom'o-flSr, n. a naval officer, - 
Common, kom'un. ad.}, ordinary ; ft. land held in | 
common. 

Commonage, kom'un-ij. «. right of pasturage on i 
a common. ,, ... , 

Commonalty, kom'un-al-tl, n. the genera! body of ; 
the people. 

Commoner, kom'un-er, ft. one of the people. 
Commonplace, kom'on-plas, n. an ordinary saying. 
Commons, kom'unz, ft, House of Commons. 
Commonweal, kom'uo-wSi, n , the common good. 
Commonwealth, kom'un-welth, ft. the government 
■ of a free state ; the public good. 

Commotion, ko-mo'shun, n. disorder, confusion. 
Commune, koin-im', w. to converse, [excitement. 
Communicant, kom-fi'ni-kant, n. a partaker of the 
Holy Communion. 

- Comumhlcdte, ; kom-u'ni-k&t. v. to impart. _ 
Communicative, kom-u ? ni-kfi,-tiv, ad}, inclined to 

communicate. 

• Communion, koift-ffi-nl-on, mutual intercourse. 
Communism, kom'u-nizm, n. the theory of equal 
rights in property, [the public. 

Community, kom-m&'nlt-t, n. a body of persons ; 
Commutation, tom-mil- ta'shun, n , exchange; 

substitution.' [another. 

Commute, kum-flt', v, to exchange one thing for 
Compact, kom'pakt, n. an agreement ; a league. ■ 
Compact, kom-pakt', ad}, close, fine. 
Companionable, kom-pan'yun-abl, adj. sociable. 

: Company, kum'pan-i, n-. persona assembled to- 
gether ; trading body. ' 

Comparable, kom'per-abl, ad), that may be com- 
pared. 

Comparative, kom-par'k-tTv, adj. by comparison. 
Compare, kom-par, v. to examine one against 
another, ’ • tins. 

Comparison, kom-par'is-ou, ft. the act of coinpar- 
Comparlment, kosn-pfirt'ment. n. a separate 
division; an enclosed space, - _ 

-• Compass, kum'pas, n. & circle ; space 5 magnetic 
needle p v. to obtain ; to surround. 

Compasses, kum'pas-es, w. instruments' for draw- 
ing circles and for guiding ships. 

Compassion, kum-pash'on, ' ft. commiseration, 
•ynr tt i - p 7 . [agreeing rharm< Using 
Compatibility, kom-paH-bin-ti, n, the quality of 
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Compatible, kom-pat'I-bi, adj. consistent . with, ' 
Compatriot, kom-pa'tri-ot, ft. of the same country. 
Compeer, kom-pEr', «. an equal, companion. 
Compel, kom-pei', ti. to force. 

Compendious, kom-pen'di-us, adj. brief, short. 
Compendium, kom-pen'di-um, n, summary, 
abridgment. - - ■ ' ■ : ■ : i w ; , 

Compensate, kom-pons'at, «. to recompense. 
Compensation, kom-pen-sa'skan. ft, recompense. 
Compere, Mm'per, n. one who introduces or 
comments upon an -entertainment. 

Compete, tom-pet', o. to strive. [to live upon. 
Competence, kom'pi-tens, ft. a sufficiency ; enough 
Competent, kom'pi-tent, adj. able, suitable, 

: - ■ sufficient. 

Competition, kom-pS-tish'-tin, n. rivalry ; a 
. contest. . 

Competitor, !:om-pet'it-or, n. one who competes. 
Compilation, kom-pi-ld'shun, n. act of compiling, 
or work compiled. 

Compile, kom-pll', «. to collect; to gather from 
books. 

Complacence, kom-pia'sens, n. satisfaction, 
'pleasure.- ■ ■ 

Complacent, korn-pia'sent, adj, with willingness ; 
satisfied. 

Complain, kom-plan', a. to grumble; to lament. 
Complainant, kom-pla'nant, ft. one who com- 
plains ; a plaintiff. 

Complaint, kom-piant', n. & complaining ; fault- 
finding. ■ 

Complaisance, kom-pla'zans, ft. obligingness. 
Compiaisant, kom-pla'zant, adj. ready to please. 
Complement, kom'pii-ment, a filling up. 
Complemental, kom-pll-ment'ai, adj. completing. 
Complex j kom'pleks, adj. intricate. 

Complexion, kom-plek'shun, n, colour ; general 
appearance of the skin. 

Complexity, kom-pleks'it-l, n. state of being com- 
Compliant, kom-pli'ant, a<ij. yielding. [plex. 
Complicate', kom'pli-kat, c. to render confused. 
Complication, kom-pli-k5,'simn, n. an entangle- 
ment. 

Complicity, kom-plis'it-i, n. being an accomplice. 
Compliment, kom'pii-ment, ft, an expression of 
regard. [ing praise. 

Complimentary, koni-pli-ment’ar-i. adj. express- 
Compline, kom'plin, n. the last canonical service 
of the day. 

Component, kom-po'nent, n, an element. 

Compose, kom-poz', v. to originate in music, art,, 
or literature ; to settle, [author : a musician. 
Composer, kom-poz'er, n. one who composes ; an 
Compos mentis, kom'pos ment'ts, adj.- phrase,. 
sane. 

Composite, kom'po-sit, adj. made Up of parts. 
Composition, kom-po-zish'im, ft. a mixture;: a. 

thing written or composed. 

Compositor, kom-poz'ii-er, n. one who sets type. 
Compost, kdm'pdst, n. humus made from rottedl 
vegetation. 

Composure, kom-pd'zttr, n. calmness. 

Compound, kom-pownd', o. to mix: to settle. 
Compound, kom’pownd, n. a mass ; a mixture. 
Comprehend, kom-pre-hend, v. to understand. 
Comprehensible, kom-prS-hens'lbl, adj. that may- 
be understood. , , . 

Comprehension, bom-priS-henshun.-n, intelligence-- 
to understand. •• •• • • 

Comprehensive, kqm-prS-hens iv, adj. extensive. 
Compress, kom-press', v, to force together i to con- 
centrate. -h- ■ 

Compression, kom-presh'un, n. the aot : Of com- 
Comprise, kom-priz', v. to include. [pressing- 
compromise, kom'prO-miz, ft. aa: agreement by- 
mutual concession. , ( 

Conxptroller,kQm-tr5'ler,».onewhooontrols. 
Compulsion, kom-pul'shun, n, force; ; 

Compulsive, kom-pul'siv, adj. coercive, - 
Compulsory, kom-pul'sor-ri, adj. oompelllng. 
Compunction, kom-pungk'shim, «. remorse; - mis- 

Computable, komqjfit'abl. adj. caleulabla._ 
Computation, kom-pu-ta'shun, -re. calculation. 
Comrade, kom-rdd, n. companion. 

Con, kon, d. to study to look over..;: ■• ■■■ 

Concatenation, kon-kat-ln-S'shun, n. united links.. 
Concause, kon'kawz, n. a co-operating oause. 
Concave, kon'kav, adj. curved, as applied to the, 
timer or hollow side of an object. 

Concavity, kon-bav 'it-! r. befog concave. 

Conceal, kon-sSl', v. to hide. ‘ 

Concede, kon-sSd', v. to surrender : : to admit,- ' 
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Conceit, kon-sSt', n. excessive self-esteem; 
Conceited, kon-sefc'ed, ad}. vain, 

ConceivaMeness, kon-sav'abl-ness, ». capability 
of being conceived. >.;> 

Conceive, kon-sev', v. to form. : to understand. 
Concentrate, kon-son' trdt, t>. to bring close to- 
gether ; to compress. ,• 

Concentration, kon-sen-tra/shuu, n. the act of 
bringing together. 

Concentric, kon-sen'trik, adj. with a common 
Concept, kon'sept, n. an idea ; a notion, [centre. 
Concern, kon-sem', v. to relate to. 

Concert, kon'sert, n. a musical entertainment; 
Concert, kon-sert', v, to plan; [union. 

Concerted, kon-sert'ed, adj. planned, [arranged. 
'Concertina, kon-ser'te'ua, n. a musical instrument, 
with bellows. ;y ;p 

Concession, kon-sesh'un, ». a conceding ; the 
thing conceded. -mv 

Conch, bougie, n. a shell. . i ^ 

Conehology, kong-kol'o-jl, n. the science of shells. 
Conciliate, kon-sil'i-at, v. to gain favour. 

Concise, kon-sis’, adj. terse, short. 

Conclave, kon'klav, n. meeting-place of cardinals. 
Conclude, kou-klud, v. to finish. . 

Conclusion, kon-ldu'zhun, n. end, inference. 
Conclusive, kon-kid'siv, adj. final-. 

Concoct, kon-kokt', v. to make up. 

Concoction, kon-kok'shun, n. a mixture ; a plot. 
Concomitant, kon-kom'it-aut, adj. joined with. 
Concordance, kon-kdrd'ans, n, accord; an hides 
to leading passages of a book. 

Concordant, kon-kord'ant, adj. harmonious. 
Concordat, kon-kdrd'at, n. a treaty between the 
Pope and some secular power. 

Concourse, kon'kOrs, an assembly of people. 
Concrete, kon'kret, n. a material made from 
agregate and cement; add. real; .tangible. 
Concubine, kon'ku-bin, n. a mistress. 

Concur, kon-kur', v, to *30 together ; to agree. 
Concurrence, kon-kur'ens, n. union ; agreement. 
Concurrent, kon-kur'ent, adj. running together: 
agreeing. 

Concussion, kon-kusk'im, ». a violent clashing 
together. - - 

Condemn, kon-dem', v. to blame; to declare 
guilty, ,m,i 

Condensation, kon-den-sa'sbun, n. consolidation. 
Condense, kon-dens'. v. to compress. 

Condenser, kon-dens'er, n. one who, or. that which, 
condenses. 

Condescend, kon-dS-send', v. to be -affable to 
inferiors, *7:,:?-, 

Condescending, kon-dS-send'l«g. adj, courteous to 
inferiors. to'*;. aadrj .7 >v„ f d 

Condign, kort-din'. adj. adequate. 

Condiment, kon'dl-ment, n. seasoning. 

Condition, kon-dish'un,-. n, the existing state: 
rank ; arrangement. 

Conditional, kon-dtah'un-sl, adj. depending on 
condition. 

Conditioned, kon-dish'und, adj. possessing a cer- 
tain Quality. 

Condole, kon-dal, v. to sympathise. 

■Condolence, . kon-do'lens, n. sympathy to one In 
Condone, kon-dda', «. to forgive. [grief. 

Condor, kon'dor, n. a large vulture. 

Conduce, kon-du»', v, to contribute. 

Conducive, kon-du'siv, adj. tending. ■ . 

Conduct, kon'dukt. w, behaviour, ■■ 

Conduct, koo-dukt', v, to guide ; to lead. - ■ 
Conductor, .kon-dukt'or, n. one who conducts ! a 
manager. ■ ■ , [water. 

Conduit, kon'dit, it. a channel for conducting 
-Cone, kon. n. a pointed substance with a circular 
base. 

'Confabulation,, kon-fab.-u-la'shun, n. a familiar 
‘Confection, kon*fek'shun„«, a sweetmeat. • • [chat,. 
Confederacy, kon-fed'er-a-si. n, a leagued body. 
Confederate, Icon-fed'er-fit, n. an accomplice ; adj, 
tended together. [a league. 

Confederation, kon-fed-er-a'ehun, n. an alliance; 
Confer, kon-for', to' talk together ; to bestow. . 
Conference, kon'fer-ens, n, the act of conferring. 
Confess, kon-fes', V.- to admit. 

Confessedly, ko.n-fes'ed-li, ad v. admittedly. 
Confessional, kon-fesh'un-al, n, the place. [where a 
priest- hears '.confessions. - 
Confessor, kon-fes'-or, n, a priest who hears con-' 
Sessions. - . [confided, j 

■Confidant, kon'fl-danfe, n. one to whom secrets are j 
Confide, kan-fid', v. to trust; to tell privately. 
Confidence, kon'fid-ens, 11. trust, belief. I 
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Confident, kon'fi-dent, adj. sure, positive. 
Confidential, kon-fi-den'ahal, adj. in confidence. 
Configuration, kon-fig-fi-ra'shun, n. external out- 
: Confine, kon'fin, n. border, limit. [line. 

Confine, lion-fin', a. to imprison. 

Confinement, kon-fin'ment, n. imprisonment, de- 
tention ; the act of giving birth to a baby. 
Confirm, kon-firm', v. to make certain ; to sanction. 
Confirmatory, kon-flrm'at-or-1, adj. confirming. 
Confiscate, kon'fis-kat; v, to annex ; to attach.: 
Confiscation, kon-fis-ka'shun, n. the act of taking 
over or annexing. 

Conflagration, kon-fla-gra'shun, n. a destructive 
Conflict, kon flikt, 11 str 1 c itest [fire. 
Conflict, kon-flikt', v. to oppos to contend. 
Confluence, kon'fiu-ens, «. a flowing together. 
Confluent, kon'rtu-ent, adj. joining, merging. 
Conform, kon-fonn'. v. to render similar;, to 
Conformable, kon-form'abl, adj. suitable, [adapt. 
Conformation, kon-fonn-a-shnn', n, special shape. 
Conformity, :kon-form'it-i, », likeness. 

Confound, kon-fowud', to confuse ; to abash. 
Confraternity, feon-frfi-teru'it-i, n. a brotherhood. • 
Confront, kon-frunt/, e. to face. ,. . [Confucius-:. 
Confucianism, kon-fu-si-an-izm, n. the doctrines of 
Confuse, Iron-fur', v. to bewilder ; to abash. 
Confusion, kon-fu'zhun, n. the condition of being 
confused. 

Confutation , kon-f u- ta'ehun , ■». the act of eonfut- 
Confuto, kon-fiit', «. to disprove, ...... -,,d. [ins. 

Congeal, kon-jel', v, to become solid. [sealing. 
Congelation, kori-jel-a'shun, n. the act of con- 
Congener, kon-j6'ner, n. of the same nature. 
Congenial, kon-je'nl-al, adj. similar in spirit. 
Congenital, kon-jen'it-al, adj. so born. 

Conger, kong'ger, n. alargesea eel. 

Congeries, kon-j5'ri-0z, n. a collection of particles. 
Congest, kon* jest' >. to acoumul te. 

Conglomerate, kon-glom'er-at, adj. gathered in a 
■ mass. 1 

Congratulate, kon-grat'fldfit, v. to express gladness 
on some happy event. 

Congregate, kong'grfe-gat, «. to assemble, ■ 
Congregation, koiig-grS-ga'shun., n. an assemblage. 
Congregationalism, kon-gre-ga'shun-ai-fem, «. the 
ifldependent form of worship. -,Vv.> : ! : 
Congress, kong'gress, n. a conference; the XT.S. 

legislative body. . 

Congruity, kong-gru'it-i, n. suitability. 

Congruous, kong'gTfi-us, adj. suitable. 

Conic, kon'ik, adj. in the form of a cone. 

Conics, kon'iks, », the cone section of geometry. 
Conifer®, kon-if'er-S, w. cone-bearing plants. 
Conjectural, kon-jekt'u-ral, adj . involving sup-: 
position. 

Conjecture, kon-jekt'ur. n. a guess ; to surmise. 
Conjoin, kon-join', v. to unite, 

Conjoint, kon-joinfe', adj. united. [ 

Conjugal, kon'ju-gal, adj. relating to marriage. 
Conjugate, kon'-ju-Rdt, v. to express the parts of a 
Conjunct, kon-jungkt', adj. conjoined. [verb. 
Conjunction, kon-jungk'shun,- n. a meeting; a, 
connecting word. [events. 

Conjuncture, kon-jungkt' ur, n. combination of 
Conjuration, kon-ju-ra'shun, n. enchantment-. 
Conjure, kun'jer, 0. to practise sleight-of-hand. 
Conjure, kon-jiir'; , v., to solemnly implore ; to 
cause to appeal. 

Conjurer, kun'jer-er. n. one who conjures. 


.-which connects, : , 

Connivance, kon'i'vans, n. a secret understanding. 
Connive, kon-Iv'. #. to wink at a fault ; to combine. 
Connoisseur, koh-nS-sehr', «, .a critical expert. 
Connubial, kon-u'W-al, adj, relating to marriage, 
ConQuer, kong'ker, v. to subdue; to overcome. 
Conqueror, kong'lrer-er, n. one who conquers. 
Conquest, kong'kwest, n. the act of conquering. 
Consanguineous, koa-saug-gwta'8-us, adj. related 
by blood. 

Conscience, kon'shens, n. an inner sense of duty. 
Conscientious, kon-shi-en'glius, adj. scrupulous. 
Conscious, kon'shus. adj. having perception of. 
Consciousness, kon'shus-ness, n, state of aware- 
ness ; self-perception. 

Conscript, kon'skript, n. a compulsory soldier. 
Conscription, kon-skrip'shun, n, compulsory - 
enlistment. ■ 

Consecrate, kon'sfi-ktdfc, w, to make sacred, ... 
Consecration, kon-sfi-M'shun, n. the act of 
devoting. to holy purpose, . 
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Consecutive, kon-sek'-d-tiv, adj. succeeding in 
Consensus, kon-sen'sus, n, unanimity. [order. 
Consent, ton-sent', t>. to agree ; to comply. 
Consequence, kon'sS-kwens, n. result. 

Consequent, kon'se-kwent, adj, resulting.: 
Consequential, kon-s6-kwen'shaI, adj. casual; 
pompous. x' 

Conservation, kon-ser-vit'shun, n. act of conserv- 
ing. 

Conservative, kon-sery'5,-tiv, adj, tending to con- 
serve ; the name of a political party, 
Conservatory, kon-serv’a-tor-i, n. greenhouse. 
Conserve, kon-serv', v. to retain. 

Conserve, kon'serv, n. fruit or other preserve. 
Consider, kon-sid'er, v. to ponder. 

Considerable, kon-sid'er-abl. n. important ; large. 
Considerate, kon-sid'er-at. adj. thoughtful. 
Consideration, kon-sid-er-S'shun, n. importance; 
deliberation. 

Consign, kon-sin', «. to transfer ; to entrust. 
Consignee, kon-sin-S', n. one to whom anything is 
consigned. 

Consigner, kon-sl'ner, n. one who consigns. 
Consignment, kon-sin'ment, n. the thing con- i 
signed ; act of consignment. 

Consist, kon-sist', v. to exist ; to agree. 

Consistency, kon-sist/en-st, n. substance ; degree of 
density. 

Consistent, kon-slst'ent, adj. uniform. . 
Consistory, kah-sist'o-ri, n. a place, of. assembly. 
Consolation, kon-so-la'shuu, «, comfort; sym- 
Ctahsole, kon-sol', v. to comfort, [parity. 

Consolidate, kon-sbl'i-dat, a, to make solid, : 
Consols, kon' sols, n. short for consolidated an- 
nuities ; a form of Government stock. 
Consonance, kon'so-nans, «. agreement. i 

Consonant, kozi 'sonant, adj. consistent; any j 
letter except a vowel. j 

Consort, kon'sort. n, companion. ... • j 

Consort, kon-so.rt', v. to associate, i 

Conspicuous, kon-spik'u-ua, adj. .prominent. 
Conspiracy, kon-spir'a-si, w. a banding together. : 
Conspirator,, kou-spir'a-tor, n. one who conspires. 
Conspire, kon-spir', a. to plot. j 

Constable, kon'-stabl, n. an officer ; a policeman. 1 
Constabulary, kon-stab'u-lar-t, n, a body ;of con-. . 
Constancy, kon'stan-si, n. fidelity. . [stables, 
Constant, kou’atant, adj. fixed. 

Constellation, kon'stebtVslran, n. & group of stars. 
Consternation, kon-ster-na'shun, n, terror. 
Constipation, kon-stip-a'shun. n. inactive state of i 
bowels. ..... .1 

Constituency, kon-stlt'O-en-sl, n, a body of voters. I 
Constituent, kon-stit'u-ent, n. a voter; adj. an 
Constitute, kon'stit-ut. to establish. ,. [element. ■ , 
Constitution, kon-stlt-fl'shun, n. the system of ; 

government; man's physical state. ■■■! 

Constrain, kon-stran', v. to compel. ; 

Constraint, kon-st rant', n. confinement; compul- j 
sion. 

Constrict, kon-strikt'; «. to contract or hind close. 
Constriction, kon-strik'shun, n. contraction. 
Construct, kon-sfcrakt', v. to build. 

Constructive, kon-atrukt'iv, adj. capable of con- I 
v stmeting. I 

Construe, kon-stroo', v. to Interpret : to explain, j 
Consubstantial, kon-sub-atan'shal, add. of the same 
■ nature. Idoctrine of the substantial presence, 
Consubstantiation, kon-sub-stan-shi-h'shun, «, the ! 
Consul, kou'sul, n. a- representative of a govern- 
in' t .coking I'p u nteresis m a foreign ; 
town, 

. Consulate, kon'subat, n: office of consul. 
Consultation, kan-sult-a.'shun, n. au interview be- 
tween a professional man and his client or 
patient. - ■ ‘ 

: Consume, kon-sOra', v. to destroy ; to burn up. 
Consummate, kou-sum at, v. to perfect. 
Consumption, kon-sum'shun, n. the act of consum- 
ing ; a pulmonary .disease. . 

Contact, kon'takt, «. touch. - 
Contagion, kon-ta'Jun, n. infection. ; , ; ■ 

Contagious, kon'ta'jus. adj. capable of infection. 
Contaminate, kon't-ani'-in-at,. »». to pollute. 
Contemn, kon-tem', v. to despise, 

Contemplate, kon'tem-pl&t, a. to reflect to study, 
•Contemporaneous, kon-tem-po-ra'n§-us, adj. exist- 


ing at i he n c time 
Contemporary, koa-tem'i 


at the same time ; a eo-exis 
Contempt, kon-tempt', n. scorn. 
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Content, Son- tent', mlj. satisfied, pleased ; n. satis- 
Contention, kon-ten'shun, n. strife. [faction. 
Contentious, kon-ten'shus, add. quarrelsome. 
Contentment, kon-tent'ment, «. satisfaction. 
Contents, ton-tents', n, things contained; index. : 
Conterminous, kon-ter'min-us, adj. co-exteiisive. 
Contest, kon-tewt', t\ to dispute. 

Contest, kon'test, ». conflict ■' \ i 
Context, kon'tekst, ». connecting passages. 
Contexture, kon-tekat'ur, n.' the structure of a 
Contiguity, kon-ti-gfi'it-i, adj. nearness. [thing. 
Continence, kon'tin-eus, n. self-restraint. • -• 

Continent, kon'tin-eut, n. mainland; a large 
division of the earth's surface. [penms. 

Contingency, kon-tin'jen-st, », an accidental hap- 
Contiugent, kon-tin'jent, adj. dependent upon 
something happening : n. a band or company. 
Continual, kou-tin'Q-al, adj. unceasing. 
Continuation, kon-tln-u-a'sliun, n. unbroken 
succession. 

Continue, kon-tin'fl, ». to remain ; to persist. 
Continuity, kon-tin-u'it-i. n. condition of being 
Contort, kon-tort', «. to distort. [continuous. 
Contour, kon'toor. n. an outline. 

Contra, kou'tra, adv. against. [hibited goods. 
Contraband, kon'tra-band, adj. illegal; n. pro- 
Contrabandist, kon'trft-band-ist, n. a smuggler. • 
Contrabass, kon'tra-bas, n. the double bass viol. 
Contract, kon-trakt', v. to draw together ; to bar- 
Coutract, kon'teLkt, n. an agreement. [gain. . 
Contraction, kon-trak'shun. n. the act of making 
smaller. . 

Contractor, kon-trakt'or, n. one who tmdertekes 
a job of work at a price, under contract. 
Contradict, kon-tra-dikt',- v. to assert to the con- 
trary, - v- , ■ v : [consistent. 

Contradictory, kon-tra-dikt'or-J, adj. contrary ; in- ; 
Contradistinction, kon-tra-dte-tink.'Bhun, ti. dis- 
tinctly contrasted. 

Contralto, kon-tral'lo. n. the aito voice. 

Contraries, kon'tra-riz, n. things opposed. 

Contrary, kon'tra-ii, adj, opposite; at- variance. 
Contrast, kon-trast', ». standing or putting In 
opposition. 

Contravene, kon-ira-ven'. v. to oppose. 
Contravention, kon-tra-ven'shun. n; opposition. 
Contretemps, kou'tr-tang'. «. an inopportxme 
incident. [literary composition. 

Contribute, kon-trib'fit.-m to give; to supply a 
Contributory, kon-trib'tirto-rt. odi. helping, • 
Contrite, kon'trit, adj; penitent. 

Contrition, kon-trish'un, vi, grief ; remorse. 
Contrivance, kon-tri'vans, n. a thine contrived. 
Contrive, kon-trlv', v. to project ; to invent. 

' Control, kon-trol', v. to command ; to direct. 
Controller, kon-tr61'er, n. a checker of accounts. 
Controversialist, kon-tro-ver'slial-ist, n. one who 
indulges in controversy. 

Controversy, kon'tro-ver-sl, m. ; written discussion. 
Controvert, kon-tro-vert', v. to refute: to deny. 
Contumacy, kou'tCi-ma-sl, n. resistance to author- 
Contumelious, kon-tu-mel'i-us, adj- insolent, [ity. 
Contumely, kon'td-m el-1, n. insolence ; reproach. 
Contusion. kon-W'zhun, n. a braise. 

Conundrum, ko-nun'druui, n. a riddle. 
Conv&lescohco, kon-val-es'ens, n, recovery of 
health. 

Convalescent, kon-val-es'cnt, n. one recovering. 
Convectidn, kon-vek'sbun, », transmission of elec- 
tricity or. heat by currents, • [{assemble. 
Convene, kon-v5n', v. to. summon together ; ltd' 
Convenient, kon-vS'ni-ent, adj. suitable, near, 
.Convent,; kon' 1 vent, n. a place where mms live 
together. 

Conventicle, kon-vent'ikl, ». place of worsldp. 
Convention, kon-ven'shun, n. common usage: an 
assembly. (eafcablishedbyusage. 

Conventionalism, kon-ven'shun-al-izm, n. what is 
Converge, kon-veri', v. to tend to one point.-:'. <.v. 
-Conversant, ton-vera'ant, adj, familiar with. , . 
Conversation, kon-vers-5'slmn, n, familiar talk ' ■ 
Conversazione, kon-ver-sat-sx-8'ne, «.■ -a :m8eting 
for discussion. ■ • ■ [.Intercourse with.-' . 

Converse, kon- vers', ; ». to talk with; to have 
Conversely, kon-vers'li, adv, in reverse order. f 
Conversion, kon-ver'shim, n, change of view.- 
Convert, kon- vert'. ». to change ; to bring over to 
one's opinion. 

Convertible, kon-vert'ibl. adj. that- which may be 
conrerted. 

Convex, kon'veks, od i#. outwardly curving, •• 
Convey, kon-vfl', v. to carry.; to transmit; to 
steal. 
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Conveyance, kon-v&’ens, n. any vehicle: deed 
transferring property. 

Conveyancer, kon-va'ens-er, one who draws up 
deeds relating to property. 

Convict, kon-vilct', v. to prove or declare guilts'. 
Convict, kon'vikt, n. a prisoner condemned for 
crime. ; . [of being convinced. 

Conviction, kon-vik'sliun, n. proof of guilt ; state 
Convince, kon-vins', v. to satisfy. 

Convivial, kon-viv'I-al. adj. jovial. 

Convocation, kon-vo-ka'shun. «. act of convok- 
ing ; a synod. 

Convoko, kon-vok', «. to summon together. 
Convolvulus, kon-vol'vu-lus, n, bindweed. 

Convoy, kon'voi, e. to accompany for. protection. 
Convulse, kon-vuls', v. to agitate. 

Cony, kd'ni, n. a rabbit. 

Cookery, kook'er-i, ». the science of cooking. 
Coolie, kool'l, n. an Oriental labourer. 

Coop, koop, n. a tub or box ; v. to coniine. 
Cooperage, koop'er-ij. n. a cooper’s workshop. 
Co-operate, ko-op'er-at. v. to work with. 
Co-operative, ko-op'er-at-iv, adj. working to- 
gether. 

Co-optation, to-opt-a’shun, n. the act of election 
into an association by its own memters. 
Co-ordinate, ko-awr'din-at. adj. ranking the same. 
Co-ordinates, ko-awr'din-ats, n. similar elements. 
Coot, koot, n. a water-fowl. , 

Copal, ko'pal, n. a resinous substance. 
Co-partnership, n. sharing in profits, etc., of em- 
ployers and employees. (match. 

Cope, kSp, n. a covering : v. to engage with : to 
Coping, ko'ping, n. the top course of a wall. 
Copious, ko'pi-us, adj. abundant. 

Copper, kop'er, n. a red-brown metal; a copper 
Copperas, kop'er-as, n. sulphate of iron, [vessel. 
Coppice, kop'is, n. a copse. 

Coprolite, kop'ro-lit, n. fossilised excrement. 

Copse, kops, n. & small wood. 

Copt, kopt, n. a descendant of the ancient Egypt- 
ians: member of the Coptic Church. 

Copula, kop'u-la. n. that which connects. 

Copulate, kop'0-iat, v. to unite sexually. 

Copy, kop'i. «. an imitation. 

Copyhold, kop'i-hold. n. land held of a manor. 
Copyist, n. one who copies. 

Copyright, kop'l-rit, n. right in an original pro- 
Coquette, kO-ket', n. a flirt. [duction. 

: Coracle, kor'A-ki. ». a small row-boat. 

Coral, kor'al, n. a substance found in the sea. 
Corbel, kor'bel. n. a projection from a wail. 
Cordage, kord'aj, », a ship’s rigging. 

Cordial, kor'dl-al, n. a beverage ; adj. hearty. 
Cordon, kor'don, n. a badge : a guarding line of 
soldiers. 

Corduroy, kor'du-roi, n. a kind of fustian. ■ 

Cordwainer, kord'wa-ner. a shoemaker: aj 
worker in cordwain. 

Core, kdr, n. the heart ; the inner part. I 

Co-respondent, ko-res-pon'deut, n. a co-defendant j 
in a divorce suit.: 

Cormorant, kor'mo-rant. n. a web-footed Bea-bird. 
Cornea, kor'ne-a. n. thefront membrane of the eye. ! 
Cornelian, kor-neii-an, n. a chalcedonic, precious 
Corner, korn'er, «. an angle. [stone. 

Comet, korn'et, «. a brass instrument, 

Cornetcy, kor ! «et-sii «, a cornet rank. 

Cornice, korn'is, n. moulding dose to ceiling. 
Cornucopia, kora-u-ko'pl-a. n. horn of plenty. 
Cornute, kom-ut', v. to make a cuckold of. 

Corolla, kor-ol'a, n. the inner whorl of a flower. 
Corollary, kor-01'ar-i, n,. an inference from facts. 
Corona, kor-S'na, n. the projecting part of a 
cornice: the moon’s halo. . . 

Coronach, kor'o-nah, n. funeral dirge. 

Coronation, kor-o-n&'shun, n. the crowning of a 
' monarch. . 

Coroner, kor’o-ner, ». one who presides at inquests. 
Coronet, kor'o-net. ». a small crown worn by nobles.' 
Corporal, kor'po-ral. «. a petty officer: adj. re- 
lating to the body. 

Corporate, kor'po-rat, adj. pertaining to a cor- 
poration. 

Corporation, kor-po-ra'shun, n, a corporate body. 
Corporeal, kor-p5'r§-al, adj. material. 

Corps, kdr, n. a body of soldiers. 

Corpse, korps, n. a dead body. 

Corpulence, kor'pG-Iens, n. fatness : obesity. 
Corpuscle, kor-pua'l, n. a minute particle. 
Corpuscular, kor-pus'kfi-iar, adj. relating to cor- 
puscles. 

; Corral, kor-Sl, t?. to surround : n. cattle enclosure. 


Correct, kor-ekt', v. to make accurate : n. right. - 
Correlate, kor'e-iat, ». to be mutually akin. 
Correspond, kor-es-pond', v. to agree with ; to ex- 
change letters. [written-letters. 

Correspondence, kor-es-pond'ens, «. suitability; 
Correspondent, kor-fes-pond’ent, a®, agreeing 
with ; n. one who writes letters, 

Corridor, kor'i-dor, n. a passage-way. 

Corrigenda, kor-i-jend'A, n. corrections. 
Corroborate, kor-ob'6-riit, «. to coniirm. 

Corrode, kd-rOd'. v. to rust ; to eat away. 
Corrosive, kor-6'siv, adj. having the quality of 
corrosion. 

Corrugate, kor'ii-giit. «. to draw into folds. 
Corrupt, kor-upt', v. to defile, to bribe ; adj. 

debased. [tion, perishable. 

Corruptible, kor-upt'ibl, adj. capable of corrup- 
Corruption, kor-up'shun. n. impurity. 

Corsage, kor'saj, n, bodice. 

Corsair, kor'sar, n. a pirate. 

Corselet, kors'Iet, n. a cuirass. 

Corset, kors'et. n. stays. 

Cortege, kor-tazh', n. a procession. 

Cortes, kor'tGz, n. Spanish parliament. 

Coruscate, kor'us-kat, v. to flash. 

Corvette, kor-vet', n. a small war vessel. 

Cosmetic, koz-inet'ik, n. a preparation for the com- 
Cosmic, koz'mik, adj. of the universe. [plexion. 
Cosmogony, koz-mog'-o-ni, n. the theory of origin. 
Cosmography, koz-mog'raf-i, n. science of the 
earth's constitution. [world as a whole. 
Cosmology, koz-mol'o-ji, n. the science of the 
Cosmopolitan, koz-mo-pol'it-ati. n. one who is at 
home anywhere. 

Cosmos, koz'mos. n. the physical world. 

Costal, kost'al, adj. pertaining to the rite. 
Costermonger, kost'er-mung-ger, n. an Itinerant 
vendor of eatables. 

Costive, kost'lv. arlj. constipated. 

Costume, kost'um, n. dress. 

Cosy, kO'zi. adj. snug : n. a teapot cover. 

Coterie, kO'ter-!, n. a group of persons with similar 
Cotillion, ko-til'yun, n. a kind of dance, [aims. 
Cotton, bot'un, n. the produce of the cotton plant ; 
cloth made therefrom. 

Couch, kowch. n. a seat; abed: u. to stoop down ; 
to hide. 

Cough, kof. «. noise made by throwing off phlegm. 
Council, kown'sil, n. a deliberative assembly. 
Councillor, kown'sil-er. a. a member of a council. 
Counsel, kown'sel, n. advice : an advocate. 
Counsellor, kown'sel-or, «. one who counsels, 
Count, kownt, v. to number ; n. esteem ; a foreign 
title, 

Countenance, kown'ten-ans, «. the face; v. to 
favour. 

Counter, kown'ter, txdv. against ; n. a shop table. 
Counteract, kown-ter-akt.'. «. to go against. 
Counterbalance, kown-ter-bal'ans, v. to weigh 
: against. [thing false. 

Counterfeit, kown'ter-fSfc, t>. to imitate ; n. some- 
Countermand, kown'ter-mtod, v. to revolce. 
Countermarch, town' ter-mdreh, v. to march back. 
Countermark, kown'ter-mftrk, n. a mark of owner- 
ship put on goods. [motion. 

Countermotion, kown'ter-mS-slmii. n. an opposing 
Counterpane, kown'ter-P&n, n. a bed covering. 
Counterpart, kown'ter-part, n. a part that .corre- 
sponds to another. [a plot. 

Counterplot,: town'ter-plot. v. to plot to thwart 
Counterpoint, kown'ter-polnt, w, the art of com- 
bining -melodies. 

Counterpoise, kown'ter-poiz, v. to weigh against. 
Counterscarp, kown'ter-scarp, n. the opposite side 
of a ditch to that occupied by the besieged. 
Countersign, kown'ter-sln, «, an authorising mark. 
Counterstroke, kown'ter-strdk, n. a return stroke. 
'Countervail, kown-ter-v5r, v. to avail against. 
Countess, liown'tess, n. Wife or widow of an earl or 
Countless, kownt'ies, adj. innumerable. [count. 

Country, kun'tri, n, & kingdom; any land; a rural 
County, town' t!, «. a shire. [district. 

Couple, kup'l, n. a pair : v. to -join. 

Couplet, kup'let, n. two lines of rhyme. 

Coupling, kup'Hng. w. a connection, 

Coupon, koo'pong, n. a certificate that can be cut 
Courage, kur'aj, n. bravery. . .doff. 

Courier, koo'ri-er. n. a measenger. 

Course, kSrs, n.- progress : career ; race-ground : 
v. to run ; \ to hunt, ' 

Coursing, kdrs'ing, n. hunting over a course. 
Court, kOrt. n. an enclosed space ; a hall of justice t 
: the surroundings of a sovereign ; v. t,o solicit- 
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Courteous, kurt'e-na, adj. polite. 

Courtesan, kur'te-zan, ft. a prostitute. 

Courtesy, kur'ti-si, n. civility. 

Courtier, kdrt'Ier, n. a freauenter of court. 

Courtly, kdrt'lf, adj. elegant. . 

Court-martial, kort'mar-slml, «. a court of officers. 
Courtship, kOrt'ship, n. the act of wooing. 

Cousin, kuz'n, n, the son or daughter of an unde 
Cove, kov, n. a small inlet. [or: aunt. 

Covenant, kuv'Sn-ant, n. a mutual agreement. 
Cover, kuv'er, v. to spread over; to conceal; n. a 
wrapping ; a lid ; a retreat of game. 

Coverlet, kuv'er-let, ft. a bed covering. 

Covert, k&v'ert, adj. secret ; concealed. 

Coverture, kuv'ert-iir, n. shelter ; the condition of 
being a married woman, ;■ --: ■■■ 

Covet, kuv'et, v. to desire. 

Covetousness, kttv'et-us-ness. n. a strong desire 
■ • fGr, • • l:-- : •■'>. . ’ •• • A ; v . ' 

Covey, kiiv’i, ft. a brood of game. 

Coward, kow'ard, n. one lacking in courage. 

Cower, kow'er, v. to shrink down ; to crouch. 

Cowl, kowl, ft. a monk's hood. 

Coxcomb, koks'kdm, n. a fop. 

Cozen, kuz'en, v. to cheat. 

Cozenage, kuz'en-aj, ft. fraud in bartering. - 
Crabbed, krab'd, adj. ill-natured, harsh. : 

Crack, krak, v. to split ; to emit a sharp sound ; 

■ m. a cleavage, ' ■ 

Crack-brained, krak'brand, adj. crazy. 

Cracker, krak'er, n. a firework ; a biscuit. ■ 
Cradle, IcrSMi, ft. a small bed for infants ; a frame. 
Craft, kraft, n, cunning ; trade. 

Craftsman, krafts'man, n. one engaged in a craft. 
Crafty, kraft'f, adj. deceitful ; with skill. 

Crag, krag, n. a high rock. 

Cramp, krainp, «, a spasm; v. to hinder ; to con- 

■■ line. '■ 

Cran, kran, n. a Scotch measure for herrings. 
Cranberry, kr&n'ber-f, ». an evergreen shrub with 
edible berries. 

Crane, kran, ». a long-legged bird; an appliance; 

for lifting heavy weights. 

Cranial, krii'nl-al. adj. pertaining to the skull. 
Craniology, kritn-i-ol'o-jf, n . the study of skulls. 
Cranium, kra'ni-um, n. the skull. 

Crank, krangk, «. a crook or bend : a whim. 
Cranny, kran'l, n. a chink ; a. fissure. 

Crapo, krdp, n. a kind of black cloth used for 
mourning wear. 

Crash, krash, v. to dash into. 

Crass, kras, adj. coarse. 

Crate, knit, n. a wicker case. 

Crater, krfi'ter, n. the mouth of a volcano. 

Cravat, kra-vat', n. a kind of neckcloth. 

Crave, krav, i>, to ask for : to beg ; to seek. 
Craven, kra'ven, a coward ; adj. cowardly. 
Craw, kraw. n. the crop of fowls. 

Crawl, krawl, v. to creep. 

Crayon, kr&'on, n, a chalk peneilfor drawing. 
Craze, kraz. n. a passion ; v. to confuse ; to impair 
Craziness, kr&'zi-ness, n. silliness. [mentally. 
Crazy, kr&z'I, adj. deranged. 

Cream,: krSm, n. butterfat in milk. 

Crease, kres, ft. mark made by folding. 

Create, krS-at', v. to originate. 

Creation, hrS-a'shun, n. formation. 

Creator, krS-S'tor. n. one who creates ; the 
Supreme Being, 

Crbohe, krash, n. a public nursery. 

Credence, krS'dens, n. belief. 

Credentials, kre-den'shals, ft, letters of persona! 
testimony. 

Credible, kred'ibl, adj. to be believed. 

Credit, kred'it, «. esteem, trust. 

Creditable, kred'it-a'bl, adj. trustworthy. 

Creditor, kred'it-or. n. one to whom money is due, 
Credulity, fcred-G'iit-t. «. easiness of belief. 

Creed, kred, ft. an exposition of belief. 

Creek, krGk. ft. a small inlet or bay. 

Creeper, krfi'per, .n. a climbing plant. 

Cremation, krS-mS/shun, ft, the burning of the 
Crenated, krS-n&'ted, adj. scalloped. [dead. 

Crenelated, kren-el-d'tad, adj. indented, battle- . 

mented. . ■ - . ■ ■ 

Creolm krS'Ol, a person of European descent born 

■ in South America or the West- Indies. 

Creosote, krS'o-sot, «. oil obtained from tar. 
Crepuscular, krep-usk'u-iar, adj. relating to twi- 

■ light. • ■ f/'-V '' '."-beWV:.' 

Crescent, kr :a'ent, adj. shaped like the new moon. 
Crags, krea, «. a plant used in a salad. 

Cresset, kres'et, «. an iron vessel for holding fire. 
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Crest, krest, n. the summit: a cock’s comb; the 
surmounting symbol of a coat of arms. 
Crestfallen, kreat'fawl-en, adj. disheartened. 
Cretaceous, krS-td'shus, adj. chalk-like; name 
given to a geological era. 

Cretinism, krfi'tin-izin, ». mentally and physically 
, stunted. 

Cretonne, kre-tun', n. a figured cotton fabric used 
for furniture coverings, el e. 

Crevasse, kre-vas', n. a crack or opening in a 
Crevice, krev'is, n. a crack, • [glacier. 

Crib, ltrib, n. a child’s bed ; t>. to shut in ; to steal. 
Crick, krik, n, a spasm. - y 
Cricket, krik'et, n. a kind of grasshopper ; a sum- 
mer team game. 

Crier, kri'er, n. a court officer ; a bellman. 
Criminal, krim'in-al, n. one guilty of crime ; adj. 

pertaining to crime. 

Criminality, krlm-in-al'it-i, n. guilt. 

Crimp, kriinp, v. to plant ; n. a decoy, V f 

Crimplo, lcrimp'l, v. to curl. 

Crimson, krim'zn, n. a deep red colour. 

Cringe, lcrinj, c. to bend fawningly. : 

Crinkle, kringk'l. v. to wrinkle. 

Cripple, krip'l, n, one who is lame. 

Crisis, kri'sis, n. a critical time. 

Crisp, krisp, adj. brittle, brisk. 

Criterion, krl-tE'ri-on, n. a standard Of judging. 
Critical, krit'ik-al, adj. discriminating. 

Criticise, krit'l-siz, y. to pass judgment on. ‘ 
Criticism, krit'i-sism, n, the act of erlticising. 
Critique, krit-Gk', n. a printed criticism. 

Croak, krQk, <>. to grumble ; «. the cry of a frog. 
Crochet, kro'sha, n. a kind of fancy work. 

Crocodile, krok'o-dll, n. a large reptile. 

Crone, krOn, oil an old woman. 

Crony, krc'nl, n. a familiar friend. 

Crook, krook, n. a curv'e ; a stall ; [colloa.l a dis- 
Croon, kroon, t>. to hum. Ihonest person. 

Cross, kros, n. a gibbet; the instrument on which 
Christ was crucified; emblem of the Christian 
religion. 

Crotchety, kroch'8-ti, adj. whimsical, faddy. 
Croton-oil, kro' ton-oil, n. a purgative oil. 

Croup, kroop, n. throat disease. 

Croupier, kroo'pl-er, n. taker in of stakes at gaming 
table : assistant ehainnan at public dinner. 
Crow, krd. n. a bird ; the cry of the cook ; v. to 
Crowbar, krO'Mr, n. an iron lever, . [boast.: 
Crowd, krowd, n. a collection of people ; a mob. 
Crown, krown, n. a regal head adornment ; the top 
Crucial, kroo'shi-al, adj. testful. [of anything. 
Crucible, kroo'sibl. n. a melting-pot. 

Crucifix, kroo'si-fiks, n. a cross; the sacred 
emblem of the Cross. 

Crucifixion, kroo-si-fik'shxm, n. death on the Cross, 
Cruciform, kroo'si-form, adj. in the form of a cross. 
Crucify, kroo’si-fi, v, to put to death by nailing to 
Crude, krood, adj. rough, raw. (a cross. 

Crudity, krood'it-t. n. unfinished, rude. 

;Cruel, kroo'el, adj. hard-hearted, stern, inhuman. 
Cruelty, kroo'el-ti. harshness ; brutality. 

Cruet, kroo'et, n. stand for condiments. 

Cruise, krooz, v. to sail about. 

Crumb, krurab, n. a fragment. 

Crumble, krumb'h t). to break in small pieces. 
Crumpet,, krump'et, n, a thick pancake that is 
toasted and eaten with butter.. 

Crumple, krump'l. v. to crease or wrinkle. 

Crunch, krunsh, v. to crush with the, teeth. 

Crupper, krup'er, n. the leather that passes under a, 
horse's tall. 

Crusade, kroo-Bfid', «. a military expedition to the 
Holy Land ; any daring combined under- 
taking. , f crusade. 

Crusader, kroo-sa'der, a.- one taking part in a 
Cruse, krooz, n. an earthen pot. 

Crush, brush, v. to break by pressure ; to ruin. 
Crust, trust, n. outer covering. 

Crastaceous, krus-t&'ahus, adj. relating t-o shell- 
Crasty, krust'f. adj. with a crust ; surly. f fish. 
Crutch, krutch, n. a support for one who is lame. 
Crux, kruks, ft. a cross ; a difficulty. ■ : 

Crypt, kripfc, n, an underground ohapel. 

Cryptic, krip'tik, adj . hidden ; secret, 

Cryptogamy, kript-og'ii-ini, ; ft, the science of 
fiowerless plants. ■ : 1 ‘ . 

Cryptography, kript-og'raf-1, ft. secret, writing. 
Crystal,- krisfc'al, adj. transparent; glassy; :: 
a clear mineral. 

Crystallise, krist'al-lz, t>. to form intcwcrystals. 
Crystallography, krlst-al-og’-raf-!, n. the science of 
crystals.: 
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Cube, kfib, sj, a solid with square sides. 

Cubiform, kfl^bl-fofaj , , adj. in cube shape. 

Cubit, kii'biti ii. ah ancient measure, 

Cuckolds tok'oldj W. a'hi&i •4so9lveia.l»3r..'W8..idfh. 
Cuckoo, kOOk'oo. n. a welbknowa bird. 

Cucumber, laYkum'ber, ». a long green fruit . used 
■in salads. 

Cud, kud, n. food that is re-chewed by ruminants.. 
Cuddy, kud'l. ». a ship's cabin, 

Cudgel, kuj'el, «. a staff. 

Cue, kit, ti. a hint ; the tail ; a rod used in billiards. 
Cud, ltuf, n. a blow ; wrist covering fl w. to strike. 
Cuirass, kw7 i i •> on fc covering : 

Cuirassier, ltwe'raa-Br', «. a soldier anned with a j 
cuirass. . , . . 

Cuisine; kwe-zCn’, «. cooking department, i 

Cul*de-sac, knl-de-sak', «, a blind aliey. i 

Culinary, kii'lin-ar-L adj. relating to cooking. ; 
Cull, knl, v. to select. 

Cullender, kui'en-der, n . a strainer. 

Culm,' kuim, n, stalk of cum or gross. 

Culminate, kul'min-at. v. to got to the extreme 
Culpable, kul'p5.-bl, adj, guilty. , [point, -j 

Culprit, kul'prifc, m. one to blame, ofsecusad. : 
Cult, kult, n. system. 

Cultivate, kul'ti- vat, «. to till. . f 

Culture, kul'fcur, n. refinement; learning. 

Culvert, kul'vert, n. a covered water channel, 
Cumbersome, kum'ber;-eum, adj. burdensome, 1 
Cumbrous, knm'brv , mb 1 u , 

: .Cumulate, k&imtt-iat, o, to heap together, . v a 
Cumulative, kfim'u-ld-tiv, adi. regularly incresa- ! 

.tag,, : :! 

Cumulus, ka'ma-lus, n. a large woolly kind of 
cloud. 

Cunoilonn, kil-nS'i-form, adj. in the style, of the 
ancient Babylonian writing char; ere. I 

CunHorm kQ'ui-fom, adj. wedge-shaped ! 

, Cunning, kun'ing, adj. sly, crafty; », skill. I 
Cupboard, knb'erd n i storing-ptaci; for usable 
and eatable things, 

Cupid, kfl'pifl, n. the god of love. 

Cupidjt •, ku-pid ii S. t gr jed. 

Cupola, kd'po-la, w. a spherical vault, or concave 
, , ceiling. ■ 

Curable, kfir'abi, ndj. heatable. 

Curaeea, koo-ra-sfi'a, n, a liqueur. , . 

Curacy, kti-ra-st, n. the benefice of a curate. 

Curate, ku'rat, n. an assistant clergyman. ' ■■ . 
Curative, k&r'ra-tiv, adj. tending to cure.. 

Curator, kfl-rjt'tor, n. a caretaker. 

CurTj. kurb, v. to cheek. 

Curbstone, kerb'stone, n. a: Stone placed , on the 
edg< of a street footway. 

Curfew kur'fG n an evening bell 
Curiosity, ku-ri-oe'it-l, n. inquisitiveness. 

CuriosQ, kfi-rl-o'so, n. a curio collector. 

Curious, kur'ri-us, adj, strange ; : rare ; Inquisitive. 
Curlew leu 1H, a wading bird 
Cm enudg or , mi im d e i ,0 >'1 dispos 1 per 
Currant, kur'ant, n. a kind of fruit. Ison. 

Currency, kur'en-ffl. n. the coinage. 

Current, kur'ent, adj. running ; n, a steam. 
Curricle, kur'Ikl, n. a two-wheeled horse-drawn 
vehicle. ' , ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

:■ Curriculum, kur-ik'il-lum, n. a course of study. ; 
Curry, kur't, n. a peppery sauce; ». to dross 
leather. (invoked evil. 

Curse, tons, ». to denounce; to execrate; ». the 
Cursed, knrs'erl, idj. despicable, hateful, 

Cursive, kurs'iv, m(j flowing (of writing]- 
Cursory, kurs'O-ri, adj superficial. 

Curtail, kur-t&l , v -«, shoi * ». 

Curtain, kur iir . , on losing drapery; a screen. 
Curvature, kurv'il-tdr, n. a bending. 

Curvet, kur-vet'» % a curving leaping movement 
of a horse, ; ... ■■ . , Hiues. 

: ''CuryiUnear,knr,.v}bih'^kfi:id#iib0uMed'%.in3ivnd;;' 
{ us tison. tr; ali'vm, n, a pillow onto it d seat. 
Custard, kust'ard, n a leaked Cjonipoiind oi ;n.Uk 
Custodian, kust-o'di-an, n. a guardian. [and eggs. 
Custody, kus'to-tU, n a keeping in charge; im- 
< us'on kus'tom.M use; h ibit, [prisomnetit. 
Custor j.r kus 'om .« t, ad a cording t usage 
Customer, kust'oi x-er-, », a purchaser. 

. Custom-house, kust/om-hows, n,. a building' where 
customs rre collected. 

Cu atoms, kust'oms, \ dutk » on eypor tv or Up ports 
Cutana j.i, k . re in a u p ■ ta nice i o the qtrm 
Cuticle, kti'tik 1, n. the outei si in. 

Cutlass, kut i», n. a broadsword, 
flatter, Smt'ler, n. cue who deals in cutlery . 

CutlftirS, kut'ler-1, n. articles made by cutlers. 
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Cutter, kut'er, n. a small ship. 

Cycle, si'id. ra. a circle ; a round of time : a bicycle. 
Cycloid, si'kloid, n. a figure iike a circle. 

Cyclone, si'kWn. n. a rotary storm. 

Cyciopeedia, si-kld-pe'di-a. n. a work of general in- 
Cyclopean, sl-Wo'pi-an, adj. gigantic, [formation. 
Cyclops, si'kiops. n, a fabled race of one-eyed 
giants.: - ■■ ■■ 

Cygnet; sig'het, n. a young swan, [diameter. 
Cylinder, sil'lu-der. n. a circular body of equal 
Cylindrical, sil-in'drlk-al, adj, in cylinder form. . 
Cymbal, sim'bal, w, a dashing musical '.instrument. . 
Cynic, siu'ik, n. a morose sneeror : a Greek school 
of philosophy. 

Cynical, sin'ik*al, adj. sarcastic, satirical. 

Cynicism, stn'ts-izm. n. heartlessness. 

Cynosure, sin'o-shoor, n. that which arrests: 
Cypress, si-pres, n. a coniferous tree, .[attention., 

| Cyst, slat, n. a bag of morbid matter in animal 
bodies. : 

i Czardas, z&r'das, n. a Hungarian dance. I: 

: Czech, tahek, n. an inhabitant of Czechoslovakia, 


0abblo, dab'!, v, tonday in water ; to meddlo with. 
.Dace, das, ». a smstll river fish, i 
Dactyl, daki'til,: n. in poetry, ,a foot of three: 
syllables. 

Dado, da'do, n. the tower section of a wall-space;- 
body of a pedestal. 

Dafiodil,: :daf'o-dil,: n, a yellow flower ;»f : the lily 
Dagger, dftg'er, n. a short-sword. [order. 

DagnerrotypOi : da-gero-tlp, : «. an old form of 
photogniph. 

Dahlia, dd'H-a, w. a flowering garden plant, 

Dainty, diln'ti, adj. delicate ; pleasing. 

Dairy, dCr'i, n. a place where milk is kept; a 
shop for selling milk. 

Dais, da'ia, p. the raised part of a floor, k 
Dale, dal, n. a valley. ■ 

Salesman, ditlzman'. n. a dale dweijer. 

Dalliance, dal'I-ans, n. trifling. 

Dally, dai'l. to lose time. 

Dam, 7i. confined water ; mother [of animafel, 
Damage, dam'ilj, n. injury. 

Damask, dam'aak, n. a towed fabric. 

Damaskeen, dam'aa-ken, v. to decorate metal, ■ ' 
Dame, dam, «. matron; hub*. 

Pairui. dam, v. to condemn. 

Damper, dam'per, n. an apparatus fotf: regulating : 

currents ; a check. 

Damsel, dam'sel, n. a young woman. 

; i Damson, daia'son,: », 8Secies of small Plum. 
Dandelion, dan'de-15-op, ». a common, yellow- 
Gompbslcas flower. 

: Dandle, dan'dl, u. to fondle, or toss up. 

DandraR, mm < it. 7 urf ,n tin. ' an 
Dandy, dan'dl, n. a fop. 

Dangerous, ddn jer-ns. , <lj unsaft 

Dangle, . dang'l, v. to suspend.: slacWy ; " to hang . ■ 

1 ■ around. 

Dangler dswxg'lct » one who follows, 

Dans, daugk, odivilaurp. 

Dapper, dap'er, adj. quick, handy, neat. 

D’PI fie dap'l. ad, spotted. 

Dafki’g ddr'ling, « aim ion. 

Dart, ddrt.rt,. a short lance ; v, to. thrust ; to rush. 
Darewisn , cm u jam, », fli Da ‘m> <w theory 
of evolution. 

Dash, v. to throw hastily ; n. a blow ; a flourish ; 

a slight iufusioi . ; a punctuatk n mark [- -«J. 
Dastard, das'terd », a coward 
Bate, dfi. ta, n. & ,*ol(*>''r,iC i a of facte 
Daub, ciawb, v. to smear. 

Dauby, dnwb'i, mij sticky smetiry. 

Be igbter. daw b • n female thi! t. 

Daunt i!ii.wni,, n, in frighten. 

Dauntless. Jaw it'lese, adj. fi ariess 
Davenport, ditv'en-porfc, a standing writing-desk. 
Dx'ii 1 w •> the projeeti %, Vi o‘ > shp. 

Davy Jones, da'vi-jdns', n. the spirit of the deep. 
Dawdle, flaw'd], », be trifle , m waste time. 

Dawk, dawk ». led < i> p r 1, 

fto-an, t‘tr lire i J dartre, 1: ; to ioor i it view. 

Daze, da/„ «. i( astoand 

Dazzle, aaz'J. v. i'< cor few} i i light or brliiiance. 
Deacon, deflion, n. a church or chapel officer 
Deaden, ded'en, e. i,o impair. .spare in a ship. 

I Dead-freight, ded-fnit, payment, for unoccupied 
Dead-lift, fled 'lift. », a lift matte without aid. 
Deadliness, ded'fl-aesg, «, condition of being 
deadly. 
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Dead-look, decl'ISk, n. acomplete standstill. 
Deadly, ded'b, adj. fatal. 

Dead-reckoning, ded’rek'on-ing, n. a reckoning: 

made with a compass and logbook. 

Deaf, def, adj. deprived of hearing. ; 

Deafen, def n, v, to render deaf. 

Deaf-mute, def'mut, n. one deaf and dumb. 

Deal, del, n. a great quantity; a bargain ; a kind 
of wood ; v. to distribute. 

Dealer, del'er, n. a trader. v'- 

Dean, den, n. a church or college dignitary. 
Deanery, den'er-i, n. the office or house of a dean. 
Dearth, derft, n. scarcity. : ; 

Death, deft, n. the end of life. 

Death-warrant, deft'wor.-ant, ». an order for ese- 
Debar, de-hitr', v. to exclude. [cution. 

Debark, de-bark', v. to land from a ship. . icy y 
Debase, de-bas', v. to degrade. 

Debasement, de-bas'ment, n. degradation. : 

Debate, de-bat', v. to argue ; n. a discussion. 
Debauch, derbawch', n. to pervert. 

Debauchery, de-bawch’er-i. n. lewdness. 

Debenture, de-beut'ur, «. an acknowledgment of 
Debilitate, de-bil'i-tat, v. to weaken, . [debt. 
Debility, de-bil'it-i, ft. weakness. : 

Debit, debit, n. something due. 

Debonair, deb-o-nar', adj. gay ; elegant. 

Debouch, de-boosh'. v. to march out from. 

Debris, de-bre', n. rubbish ; ruins. 

Debtor, dSt'or, n. one who owes. 

Debut, dfi-boo', n. a first appearance. 

Decade, dek'ad, n. ten years. 

Decadence, de-kfi'dens, n. decay. [sides. 

Decahedron, dek-it-he'dron, n. a solid figure of ten 
Decalogue, dek'a-log, n. the ten commandments. 
Decameron, de-karn'er-on,' n. Boccaccio’s hundred 
Decamp, de-kamp'. «. to steal away. [tales. 
Decanal, dek'an-al, adj, relating to a dean or 
deanery. 

Decant, de-kflnt', v. to pour ofl, as into a decanter. 
Decanter, de-kan'ter, «. a vessel for holding liquor. 
Decapitate, de-kap'ii-at, «. to behead. 

Decay, de-ka', v, to fall oC ; to wither-; «. eorrup- 
Decease, de-res', », death. [tlon. 

Deceit, de-set', n. fraud ; artifice. 

Deceive, de-c5v', v. to mislead. 

Decency, de'sen-sl, ». modesty ; propriety. 
Decennial, de-sen'I-al, adj. happening every ten 
years. 

Decent, dfi'sent, adj. decorous ; proper ; good. 
Decentralisation, de-sen-tral-J-za'sbun, n. the act 
Of withdrawing from central government. 
Deception, de-sep'shun, n. the act of deceiving. 
Deceptive, de-sep' tiv, adj. tending to deceive. 
Decide, de-sid', v. to determine ; to resolve. 
Deciduous, de-sld'u-us, adj, dropping its leaves 
annually. 

Decimal, des'l-mal, n. a tenth ; adj. by tens. 
Decimate, des j-raiit, n. to kill every tenth man ; 

- ■■■ to take a tenth part. yy.r tid-Ai 

Decipher, de-si'fur, !). to make out,;. 

Decision, de-sizh'un, n. a determination: a con- 
clusion. 

Declaim, de-kiam'. e. to harangue. 

Declamation, dek-lam-a'shun, n, rhetorical speak- 
■ ing. 

. Declamatory, de-3dam'fi-to-ri, adj. noisily rhetorl- i 
.Declare, de-klar', v. to avow; to publish. [cal. i 
Declension, de-klen'shim, a, a falling Ofl. . . 

■ Declinable, dS.kirnfi-bl, adj. capable erf declina- 
tion. . . i 

Decline, de-kiln', v. to refuse ; ». a falling off,, 
Declivity, de-kliv'it-1, n. a downward slope. , 
Decoot, de-kokt', ■». to boil. 

Decoction, de-kok'shun. n. an extract obtained by 
Decollate, • de-kol'at, v, to behead. , [boiling. 

: Decoloration, , de-kuher-a'shun, n,.. removal or 
absence of colour. 

Decompose, • de-kom-pSs', t>. to ' separate into 
original components ; to decay. 

Decompound, de-kom-pownd', e, to compound 
: again. . 

Decorative, deir'o-ra-tiv. a*', ornamental. 
Decorous, -dek'o-rus, adj. proper.;' ■■■becoming;, ■ • 

[ Decorum, de-kd'rum, n, becoming behaviour.: 
Decoy, de-koi'. v. to allure; ». the thing used to 
tare. 

Decree, de-krS', n. a judicial order or judgment. . 
Decrepit, de»krep'it. adj. broken down, ! 
Decrepitate, de-krep'i-t&t, v. to crackle with heat. 
Decry, de-kri', v. to discredit. 

Decumbent, da-kum'bent, adj. lyiug down, , - 
Decuple, dek'u-pl, adj. tenfold. 
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Decussate, de-kus'at, v. to cross. 

Dedalous, ded'S,-lus, adj. cleverly intricate. 
Dedicate, ded'I-kat, v, to devote to. 

Dedication, ded-l-ka'shun, n. consecration ; a 
dedicatory inscription in a book. 

Deduce, de-dfis', o. to infer. 

Deduction, dc-duk'shun. ■». what is deducted. 
Deerl, tied, n. exploit ; document. 

Deem, d6m, ». to suppose; to infer. 

Deepen, de'pen, v. to'increase in depth. 
Deer-stallring, der'stawk-ing, n. deer-hunting, ; ; : 
•Deface, de-fas', v. to disfigure. ft ta-Vy,- 

Defacement, de-fas'ment, fi. the act of disfiguring. 
Defalcation, de-£al-3rS'shun, n. < mbosdarwmt 
Defamation, def-ft-mfi'shun, n. slander. 
Defamatory, lie-fam'S-to-rl, adj , slanderous. 
Defame, de-fam', v. to £ under. 

Default, de-fawlt', n. failure. : 

Defeasance, de-fCz'ans, w. defeat. ; . 

Defecation, def-6-ka'shnn, n. purification. 

Defect, de-fekt', n. fault; omission. 

Defection, de-fek'shun, «. falling away ; revolt. 
Defective, de-fek'tiv, adj. faulty. 

Defence, da-fens', «. protection. 

Defend, de-fend', v. to protect. 

Defendant, do-fend'anfe, n. a defender. 

Defer, de-fer', v. to postpone ; to submit to. 
Deference, def 'er-ens, n.. respect. 

Deferential, def-er-en'shal, adj. showing respect. 
Defiance, de-fi'ana, n, bold opposii.ion. 

Defiant, de-fl'ant. adj. bold: showing defiance. 
Deficiency, de-flsh'en-sl, n. imperfection ; short- 
cominer; toss. 

Deficit, def'is-it, n. that which is wanting. 

Defile, de-fir, n, a narrow pass ; e. to file off. 
Define, de-fin', v. to particularise; to explain. 
Definite, def'in-it, adj. defined. 

Definitely, def'in-it-lf, adv. fixedly ; finally. 
Definition, def-in-ish'un, n..& precise explanation. ' 
Definitive, def-in'it-iv, odf. limiting. 

Deflect, de-flelct'. e. to .turn aside. 

Deflection, de-fiek'shun. n. deviation. 

Defoliation, de-fd-U-a'shun, n. the. shedding' of.. 
Deforce, de-fOrs', v. to resist. [leaves. 

Deform, de-form', ».: to disfigure. 

Deformity, de-form'it-f, n. the condition of being 
Defray, de-fra', v. to pay, [deformed. 

Deft, n. neat ; dexterous. 

Defunct, de-funekt', adj. dead. 

Defy, def-I', v. to challenge ; to oppose. 
Degeneracy, de-jen'er-a-si. «. deterioration. 
Degenerate, de-jen'er-at, v. to become inferior. 
Deglutition, de-gloo-tish'un, «. swallowing, 
Degrade, de-grad', v. to reduce in status. 

Degree, de-erre', «. rank, quality; unit of angular 
measurement. 

Deify, de'lf-l, v. to make a god of. 

Deign, dfin, v. to condescend. : 

Deism, de'izm, w. belief in God, but not religion. 
Deist, dS'ist, n. a freethinker. 

Deity, dB'it-l, ft, the Supreme Being. 

Delect, de-jekt', v, to afflict ; to cast down. 
Delectable, de-lekt'a-bl, adj. pleasing, delightful. 
Delectation, de-lek-tft'shun, n. delight. . 

Delegate, del'8-gat, u,to depute; u, a deputy. 
Delegation, d.el-6-ga'shun, n. persons deputed. . 
Delete, de*15t', v. toitake out ; erase. 

Deleterious, del-5-tSM-us, adj. hurtful. 
Deliberate,-<le-Ilb'er-at, adj. 'well thought out. 
Deliberate, de-llb'er-St, s. to weigh carefully.., 
Delicacy, den-kk-si, w -refinement; • .daintiness.'?. 
Delicate, del’I-kSt, adj. dainty; tender; nice, ■ 
Delicious, dedlsh'us, adj, highly pleasing. 

Delight, de-Iit'. n. jpy; pleasure ; v. to please: 
Delineate, de-lin'8-at. v. to portray. 

Delineation, de-lin-6-a'shun, •», something, de- 
picted. ' . 

Delinquency, de-iing’icwon-si, ». failure in duty. 
Delinquent, de-ling'kwent, ft. one who fails in duty 
■ or disobeys the law. . , ■■■.■■■■ 

Deliauesco, deH-kwes', v, to render Uauld, ! 
Deliquescence, del-I-lnves'ens, liquefaction in 
'Delirious, de-llr'I-na, adj, light-headed, [the airy 
Delirium, . de-lir'i-um, ft. . insanity ; .excessive 
excitement. 

Deliver, de-liv'er, v. to free; to hand over, . 
Deliverance, de-liVer-ans, n. liberation. - ••£••..• :. 

Delivery, dediv'er-i, n. the act of delivering.- 
Delphic* del'flk, adj. oracular. 

Delta, del'ta, n, the fourth letter of the Greek 
, alphabet [A‘i ; a river's mouth which brandies 
into several streams. ■ 

Deltoid, del told, i. a triangular shoulder muscle.- 
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Delude, de-lM', v. to mislead. 

Deluge, del'Oj, ft. a flood. . 

. Delusion, del-u'zhun, ft. a false belief. , ww. : ■■■■■■ 

Delusive, del-Q'siv, adj. tending to, deceive. 

Delusory, de-iu'so-ri, adj. fallacious. 

Delve, delv, in to dig. ■ 

Demagnetise, de-mag'net-iz. e. to deprive of mag- 
netism. 

Demagogue, &em'S,-gog, n. a popular leader. 

Demand, de-mkhd', v. to require ; to ask for. 

Demandant, de-mand'ant, n. one who demands. 

Demarcation, de-mark-a'slnm, n. the act of mark- 
Demoau, de-me'n, v. to lower. [Ing out. 

Demeanour, de-mftn'ur, re. conduct ; appearance. 

Dementia, de-men'shia, ft. a form of Junacy. 

Demerit, de-mer'it, re. fault. 

Demesne, de-men', ft. a manorial estate. 

Demigod, dem'I-god, ft. half a god. 

Demijohn, dem'i-ion, ft. a large wine bottle. 

Demi-monde, dem-i-mongd', ft. a woman of 
doubtful reputation. 

Demise, de-mis', ft. death. 

Demission, de-mish'un, ft. lowering. 

Democracy, de-mok'rS.-si, ft. government by the 
people. 

Democrat, dem'o-krat. ft. one who supports demo- 
Demolish, de-mol'ish. v. to destroy. [cracy. 

Demolition, dem-o-lish'un, «. destruction. 

Demon, demon, n. a devil. [value. 

Demonetise, de-mon'6-tiz, *>. to deprive of money 
Demoniac, de-m&'ni-ak, adj. relating to evil 
spirits. 

Demonism, d§'mon-izm, n. belief in demons. 

Damonoiatry, de-mon-ol'd-tri, re. demon- worship. 

Demonology, d5-mon-ol'o-Ji, ft. the study of 
demons and the black art. 

Demonstrable, de-mon'stra-bi, adj. capable of 
r Vr> jproofc ’ .-fib- JDD i-c » D. ; - ■ -,y , . 

Demonstrate, de-mon’strat, v. to make clear ; to 
Domotic, de-mot'ik. adj. popular, [prove. 

Demulcent, de-muJ'sent, adj. soothing. 

Demur, de-mflr', v. to object ; to hesitate. 

Demure, de-mflr'. adj. modest. 

Demurrage, de-mCir'ij. ft. an allowance for delay. 

Demurrer, de-mflr'er, ft. one who demurs; a law 
Demy, de-mi', n. a size of paper. [plea. 

Denaturalise, de-uat'ur-al-Iz. «. to deprive of 
natural rights. 

Denial, de-nl'al, ft. refusal : rejection. 

Denigrate, den'I-gr&t, v. to blacken. 

Denizen, deu'I-zen, ft. an inhabitant. 

Denominate, de-nom'in-S.t. ». to designate. 

Denomination, de-nom-in-ft'shun, ft. the act of 
naming ; a title ; a sect. 

Denominator, de-nom-in-S/tor, n. one who names ; | 
a term In fractions. 

Denote, de-n5t'. t>. to indicate. 

Denouement, den-oo'mong. ft. the ending. j 

Denounce, de-nowns', v. to accuse; to expose. I 
Dense, dens, adj. close ; heavy. 

Density, dens'it-1, »; the quality of being dense. 

Dental, dent'al, adj. pertaining to the teeth. , 

Dentate, dent'At, adj. toothed. 

Denticulate, den-tlk'il-15,t, adj. toothed.'-' ■ - > 

Dentiform, dent'I-form, adj. in tooth shape. ] 

Dentriirice, dent'I-frls. n. a tooth preparation. i 
Dentist, den'tist, ft. a specialist in the care of the 
teeth. . ■ i 

Dentistry, dent/is-tri, re. the business of a dentist. 

Dentition, denfc-iah'un, ft. the cutting of teeth. n 
Denude, de-nfld', v. to lay bare ; to unclothe. 

Denunciation, de-nun-si-a'shtin, re. a denouncing.- 
Denunciatory, de-nun' -si-a-to-ri, adj. threatening. 

Deodorise, de-5'der-fe, u, to deprive of smell, -Mi 
Depart, de-part', v. to leave. i 

Department, de-part'ment, ft. a section or branch, i 
Departure, de-part'ur, re. the act of leaving. . 

Dependence, de-pend'ens, ft. reliance, .trust. j 
Dependent, de-pend'ent. ft. a subordinate; 

Depict, de-pikt', v. to portray. rrelying upon, j 
Depilatory, de-pil'ft-to-rt, re. a preparation for re« j 
moving superfluous hair. - 
Deplete, de-piet. v. to reduce : to lessen. 

- Depletion, de-plS'shun, re. the act of emptying. 

Deplore, dS-pldr', v. to regret : to lament. 

Deploy, de-ptoi'. v. to open out. 

Depolarise, de-pS'Ier-iz, v. to take away polarity. 

Deponent, de-pd'nent, n. one who testifies on oath. 

Depopulate, de-pop'fl-lftfc, o. to dispeople. 

Depopulation, de-pop-tt-la'shun, ft. act of depopu- Destitution, des-tit-u'shun, re. extreme poverty. 

latfon. - 1 ” ’ x - 

Deport, de-p5rt', v. to carry : to exile ; to behave. 

Deportation, de-port-ft'shun, «. transportation. : 
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Deportment, de-port'ment, re , behaviour; de- 
meanour. 

Depose, de-p5z', u. to remove from; to testify. : 

Deposit, deposit, v. to place ; to set down. 

Depositary, de-poz'it-dr-t. ft. a person entrusted 
with the safe keeping of anything ; the place of 
deposit. ■ 


Deposition, dep-o-zish'un, ft, act of testifying. 
Depositor, de-poz'it-or, re. one who deposits. 
Depository, de-poz'lt-or-t (same as Depositary),: - 
Depot, dep-0', ft. a station ; storehouse. 

Deprave, de-prav', v. to make morally bad. 
Depravity, de-pr&vlt-l, ft, wickedness. 

Deprecate, dep're-kat, v. to argue against. 
Depreciate, de-prd'sW-dt . v. to disparage. 
Depredation, dep're-da-tion, ». act of plundering. 
Depress, de-pres', e. to make sad; to press down. 
Depression, de-nresh'un, re. grief; sadness. 
Deprive, do-priv', e, to take from. 

Deputation, dep-fi-ta'shun, n. persons acting for 
others. 

I Depute, de-put', v. to appoint, a deputy. 

I Deputy, dep'u-ti, ft. one deputed to act for 
another. 

Derange, de-ranj', v. to confuse ; to disorder. 
Derangement, de-ranj'ment. ft. disorder ; insanity. 
Derelict, der'e-iikt. n. a thing abandoned. 
Dereliction, de-re-lik'shun. re, the act of forsaking. 
Deride, de-rid'. v. to laugh at: to scorn. 

Derision, de-rizh'un. ft. mockery. 

Derisive, de-ri'slv, adj. mocking. 

Derivation, de-ri-va'shun, re. act of deriving. 
Derivative, de-riv'a-tiv, adj. derived from some- 
thing else. 

Derive, de-rlv', v. to deduce ; to trace ; to obtain. 
Dermal, der'nial, adj. relating to the skin. 
Dermatology, der-mdt-ol'6-ji, ». science of skin 
treatment. 

Derogate, der'o-g&t, t>. to depreciate. 

Derogatory, de-rog'A-t,o-rt. adj. detracting. 
Derrick, der'ik, n. a kind of crane. 

Dervish, der'vish, re. a Mahommedan monk. 
Descant, des-kitnt', v. to discourse. 

Descend, de-send', v. to move down ; to alight. 
Descendant, de-send'ant, re. offspring. 

Descendant, de-send'ent. adj. going down. 
Descent, de-sent.'. n. a downward slope ; lineage. 
Describe, de-skrib', « to explain ; to represent. 
Description, de-slcrip'shun, n. act of describing. 
Descriptive, de-skrip'tiv, adj. containing descrip- 
Descry, de-skrl'. v. to discover : to see. [tion. 
Desecrate, dee'C-kr&t, v. to profane. 

Desert, dez'ert, n. a wilderness, 

Desert, de-zert', merit; reward; v. to leave. 
Deserve; de-zerv', a. to merit. 

Deshabille, see Dishabille. 

Desiccate, de-sik'ftt, v. to dry up. 

Desideratum, de-sid-er-S'tani, ft. a thing desired. . 
Design, de-zin', e. to draw; ft. a drawing or 
Designate, des'ig-ndt. v. to name. [scheme. 

Designation, des-ig-nft'ahun, re. act of pointing 
out ; name. 

Designing, de-zln'lng, cay. artful; scheming. 
Desirable, de-zi'ra-bl, adj , worthy of desire. 

Desire, de-zir', v. to long for. 

Desist, de-zist', t>. to forbear. 

Desolate, des'o-lat, e. to toy: waste; adj. unin- 


habited. 

Desolation,. des- 0 -lS.'Bhun, ft. waste place ; ruin. 
Despair, des-pdr'. to despond; ft, hopelessness. 
Despatch, des-pach'. v. to send away. 

Desperado, des-per-fl/do, n, a violent fellow. - 
.Desperate, des'per-at, adj. hopeless : rash. 

■ Despicable, des'plk-abl, adj. contemptible. 

Despise, des-piz'. v. to scorn.- 
Despite, de-spit', v. to scorn ; prep, in spite of - : 
Despoil, de-spoil', v. to spoil ; to rob. 

Despondency, des-pond'en-sf. n. dejection.- 
adj. Despondent, -des-pond'ent, mb. dejected. 

1 Despot, des'pot, ft. a tyrant ; an absolute ruler. 
Despotic, des-pot'ik. adj. tyrannical. 

Despotism, des'pot-izm, ft. tyranny. , - 

Dessert, de-zert', n. an after-course of fruits, etc. 
Destination, des-tin-d'shun. ft. the appointed end: 
purpose. 

Destine, des'tin, -v. to set apart for a special 
purpose. 

Destiny, des'tin-f, n. the appointed purpose ; fate. 
Destitute, des'tit-ut, adj. needy ; in want ; lacking. 
Destitution, ues-iit-u'shun. re. extreme poverty. 
Destroy, de-stroi', t>. to pull down ; ta ruin. 
Destructible, dea-truct'lbl, adj. liable to de- 
struction, - ' 
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Destruction, de-struk'shtui, n. demolition ; ruin. 
Destructive, des-truct'iv, adj, causing destruction 
Desuetude, des'wet-fid, n. disuse. [ruinous. 

Desultory, defi'ii-i-tor-i, odj.. rambling. 

Detach, de-taeh', v, to separate. 

Detachment, de-tach'ment, n. condition of separa- 
I tion ; a body of troops. 

Detain, de-tan', v. to hold back. b 
Detect, de-tekt'. v. to discover ; - to expose. 
Detective, de-tek'tiv, «. one who detects criminals. 
Detent, de-tent', n. a cheek ; a catch in a clock. 
Detention, de-ten'sliun, «, confinement; act of 
Deter, de-ter', v. to hinder. [detaining. 

Detergent, de-ter'jent, adj: cleansing ; purging. 
Deteriorate, de-te'ri-o-rat, v. to make worse. 
Determent, de-ter'ment, n. that which hinders. 
Determinable, de-ter'min-abl, adj. in condition to 
he decided. ' «? 

Determinate, de-ter'min-fit, adi. fixed ; limited. 
Determination, de-ter-min-a'shun, ». fixed resolve. 
Determine, de-ter'min, unto limit;, to decide. 
Determinism, de-ter'minism, n. the theory that 
motives determine. 

Deterrent, de-ter'ent, adj. helping to deter; n. a 
Detest, de-test', v.' to hate. [preventive. 

Detestable, de-tcst'abl, adj. odious. 

Dethrone, de-tbrdn', v. to depose. 

Detonate, dei'o-nat, v. to explode, 

Detonation, do-to-nfi'slnm, n. an explosion. 

Detour, de-toor', n. a winding ; a turning. 

Detract, de-trakt'. v. to. take from; to defame. 
Detraction, dc-tralc'shun, n, depreciation. 
Detractive, de-trakt'iv. adj, tending to depreciate. 
Detrain, de-trau', v. to quit a railway train. 
Detriment, dfit'ri-ment, n, damage ; injury. 
Detritus, de-tri'tus, n. a substance worn away 
from solid bodies. 

Deuce, dus’. n. an exclamation. 

Deuteronomy, dQ-ter-on'o-mi, n, the fifth book 
of the Pentateuch. 

Devastate, dev'as-tat, v. today waste ; to destroy. 
Devastation, de-vaat-a'shun, n. the act of laying 
waste. [improve. 

■ Develop, de-vel'op, f. to extend ; to expand ; to 
Development, de-velop'-ment, «, a gradual ex- 
: Deviate, de'vl-at , v. to swerve. [pending. 

Deviation, dfi-vl-a'shun, n, a turning aside. 

Device, de-vis', n. a design ; a contrivance. 
Devilry, dev'il-ri, n. fiendish conduct. [devils. 
Devil-worship, dev'il-wer'ship, n, worship of 
Devious, dS'ri-us.adj. roundabout; erring. 

Devise, de-viz', v. to plan or plot; to bequeath. 
Devissee, dev-iz-e', n. one to whom property is left. 
Deviser, de-viz'er. n. one who contrives. 

Devisor, de-ria'or, n. one who bequeaths. 

Devoid, de-void', adj. free from. 

Devolution, dev-o-iu'shun, n. a passing down. 
Devolve, de-yolv', a. to roll down ; to fall by suc- 
cession. 

Devote, do-rdt', a. to set apart. 

Devotee, dS-vd-tS', n. one religiously devoted. 
Devotion, de-vo'shun, n, consecration; religious 
feeling ; attachment. 

Devout, de-vowt', adj, pious. [animals 

Dewlap, dfi'iap, n. flesh beneath the throat of 
Dewpoint, dfi'point, ». the temperature at which 
dew occurs. 

Dexter, deks'ter, adj, on the right-hand side. 
Dexterity, deks-ter'it-l, n. cleverness; quickness. I 
Dexterous, deks'ter-ns. adj, skilful ; expert. 

Dey, da, n. a pasha. 

Dhow, dow, n. a small Asiatic vessel. i 

Diabetes, dI-S,-b8'tSz, a disease of the urinary 
Diabolical, di-fi-bol'ik-al, adj, devilish. ; [organs, j 
Diaconal, dl-ak'o-nal, adj, relating to a deacon, i 


■: two vowels to indicate separate pronunciation. 

Diagnosis, df-ag-ad'sis, n. tracing .a disease by its 
symptoms. 

Diagonal, dl-ag'onal, adj. from angle to angle. 

Diagram, df'S-gram, n. a figure or plan. 

Diagraph, dfi-graf. n. an instrument for drawing 
enlargements. 

Dial, df'ai, n. the face of a watch or clock. 

Dialect, dl'a-lekt, ». local language: pa iois. 

Dialectical, dt'il-lek'iik-al. adj. relating to dis- 
course. 

Dialectics, di-a.-Iek'tiks,: n. the art of discussion. 

Dialogue, di'a-log, n, conversation. 
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Diameter, di-am'Sfc-er, n. the measure through the 
centre of a circle, - -• 


I 


■■■ : ■ ■■ • 


Diametrical, dl-ii-mct'rlk-al, adj. relating to 
diameter. 

Diapason, di-a-pa'zon, n. an octave ; correct pitch. 
Diaper, di'a-per, n. linen with geometric design. 
Diaphanous, dl-af'an-us, adj. transparent. 
Diaphragm, di'a-fram, n. a muscular partition 
in the body separating the chest from the 
abdomen. ■ v. 

Diarist, dl'ar-ist, n. a diary writer. 

Diarrhoea, dl-a-ru'a, ■». looseness of the bowels. 
Diary, dl'ar-l, », a daily record. 

Biathermal, di-a-Wjer'mal, adj. permeation of heat. 
Diatonic, di-ft-ton'ik. adj. by tones. 

Diatribe, di'H-trib, n. a persistent discourse. , 
Dibbling, dib'bling, v, making boles in earth. : 
Dichotomy, dl-kot'o-mi, «, division into two. 
Dicker, dik'er, v. to barter. 

Dickey, dik'l, n. a driver’s seat: seat at the back. 

for servants; artificial shirt front. 

Dictate, dik-tat', v. to order ; to speak words for 
another to write down. [ive command. 

Dictation, dik-ta'shwn, n. act of dictating ; assert- 
Dictatorial, dik-ta-tS'rl-al, adj. authoritative. 
Diction, dik'shun, ft. manner of speaking ; style. 
Dictionary, dik'shun-ar-i, n. a work setting forth 
words in alphabetical order, with meanings. 
Dictum, dik'tum, n. a saying. 

Didactic, di-dak' tik, adj. Instructive. 

Die. di, to cease to live; to wither; ». a stamp 
for engraving from. 

Diet, dfet, n. food. 

Dietary, di'et-er-i, n. rules of diet : adj. relating to 
Dietetics, d!*et-et'iks, n. the science of diet. = [diet,; : 
Differ, dif 'er, v, to vary ; to disagree. 

Difference, dif'er-ens, n. dissimilarity. 

Different, dlf 'er-ont, adj. unlike ; separate. 
Differential, di-fer-en'shal, adj. pertaining to small 
variations. [describing differences. 

Differentiation, dif-er-en-shi-a'shun, n. the act of 
Difficult, dif'i-kult, adj. arduous. 

Difficulty, diffl-kult-1, n. oljstaele; objection. 
Diffidence, dif'id-ans, n. modesty; hesitation. 
Diffuse, dif-uz', v. to spread. 

Diffuse, dif-fis', adj. wordy : scattered. 

Digest, Bi-jest', v. to dissolve in. the stomach; to 
consider. 

Digestive, dl-jest'iv, adj. promoting digestion, 
Dight, dit, adj. disposed ; called. 

Digit, dij'it. n. a finger or fingcr’s-breadth. 

Dignify, dlg'ni-fi, v. to honour ; to exalt. 

Dignitary, dig'nii-ar-i, n. a person of rank. 
Digraph, dl'graf. n. two letters with but one sound. 
Digress, dl-gres', v. to deviate. 

Dilapidate, di-lap'i-dat, «. to pu H to pieces; to 
Dilate, dt-lSff, v. to expand. [allow to decay. 
Dilatory, dH'd-to-rl, adj. slow. 

. Dilemma, ciil-em'a, n, a position of difficulty. 
Diligence, dil'i-jens, n. Industry ; attention. 
Diligent, dil'i-jent, adj. assiduous. ■ 

Diluent, dil'il-ent, adj. diluting. 

Dilute, di-lfit', v. to weaken. 

Diluvial, di-lfi'vl-al, adj. relating to a flood. 
Diluvium, dii-fi'vi-um, n. a flood ; deposit from 
water-current. 

Dimension, dim-en'ahun, n. measure ; size. 
Diminish, dim-in'ish, v. to decrease, 

Diminution, dlm-in-u'shun, w. a lessening. 
Diminutive, dim-in'ii-tiv. adj. small. 

Dimissory, dim'is-o-ri, adj. sending away. 

Dimity, dim'It-i, n. & kind of figured, cotton. 
Dimorphous, dl-mor'fus, adj. pertaining to two 
forms of flower, etc., on the same plant. . 
Dimple, dimp'l, «. a small hollow, usually :ln the;, 
face: a dent. ^ 

Dinghy, din' gS, ». a small boat, 

Dingie, ding'gl, n. a small narrow valley. 

Dingy, din'ji, adj. dim ; dull. 


Diocesan, d!*oa'e-san r n, relating to a diocsse, ^ , 
DiobSse, di'o-ses, n. a bishop’s territory. [Ught. 
Dioptric, di-op' trik, ad?, pertaining to refracted 
Diorama, di-or-am'ft, n. an exhibition of moving-.' 

. pictures. . 

Dipetalous, dl-pet'al-us, adj, with two petals. 
Diphtheria, dif-diS'ri-a, n, a throat disease. 
Diphthong, dif'tftong, n. two vowels, combined in 
one sound, - 

Diploma, dip-io'mit. n. a certificate of honour. 
Diplomacy, dip-16'ma-si.vi. international negotia- 
tion ; skill in political Intercourse between 


states, ■ 4 

[ Diplomatic, dtp-15-mat'ik, adj. skilled In negotia- 


tion. : - c [mac; 

Diplomatise, dlp-ld'm&*t!3, v. to practise: dipt 




i. one skilled in diplo- Discretionary, dis-kresh'un-ar-i, adj. at one’s 
discretion. 

c, ft. one who craves Discriminate, dis-krim'in-at, v. to discern between. 

Discursion, dis-kur'shun, n. desultory talk, 
ablets or pictures. Discursive, dis-kurs'iv. ado. desultory. 

Discus, disk'us, n. a auoit; a disc. 
ado. straight. Discuss, dis-kus', v. to debate. 

act of direction ; Discussion, dis-kush'n. n. debate, 
address. Disdain, dis-dan'. n. scorn, 

dio directs. Disease, diz-ez', n. an ailment, 

ok of names and ad- Disembark, dis-em-bfirlt', t\ to land from a ship, 
tors. Disembarrass, d!S*em-bS,r'as, v. to free from per- 

plexity. . 

, Disembody, dis-em-bod'i, v. to divest from the 

; body. [mouth, 

ck of power. Disembogue, dis-em-bog', v. to discharge at the 

t of action. Disembowel, dis-embow'e!, v. to eviscerate, 

deceive. Disenable, dis-en-a'bl, e. to disable, 

i-ta'jus, adj, without Disenchant, dia-en-chant'. v. to free from illusion. 

Disenoumber, dis-ert-kum'ber, «. to disburden. 
i. disloyal. Disengage, dis-emgaj', a. to relieve from engage- 

ter. Disentangle, <iis-en-tang'el, i>, to unravel, [ment. 

'do. unpleasant. Disesteem, dls-es-t5m', ft, disregard.. • 

, n. something dis- Disfavour, dis-f&'vdr, n. lack of favour, 
illify. , , [allowed. Disfigure, .dia-fig'&r, n: to spoil the form of. 

vanish. . : [view. Disfranchise, clis-fran'olliz. v. to deprive of citizen- 

is, ft. vanishing from ship rights. 

to thwart of expecta- Disgorge, dis-gorj', v. to vomit ; to throw out. 

Disgrace, dis-gras', ». loss of favour ; dishonour, 
rt'mert, ft. grief at Disguise, dis-giz'. n. a false appearance, 
t of hopes. Disgust, dis-gust', n. loathing. 

ja'shun, n. censure; Dishabille, dis-it-bel'. n. undress, 
to condemn, [blame. Dishearten, d.is-hart'en,t>. to discourage ; td de« 
ve of arms i t o quell press. 

ment. n. disorder, i Dishevel, dish-ev'el, v. to disorder the hair or 
cow into disorder ; n. , clothes; in disorder, u . 

Dishonour, dia-on'er, n. shame. 

ity, misfortune. Disinclination, dis-in-klin-a'shum ft. unwillingness, 

unfortunate. Disinfect, dis r in-fekt', «. to free from infection. . 

i disclaimer. Disinfectant, dls-in-fekt'ant, n. a disinfecting 

perse. ' agent. 

deny the truth of. Disingenuous, dis-in-jen thus, ado. insincere, 
unburden. Disinherit, dis-in-ber'it, v. to deprive of inherit- 

r out. ance. • [parts. 

, n. a paying out. Disintegrate, dis-in'te-griit, v. to separate into 
- Disinter, dis-in-ter', v. to take from the grave, 

w away : to cast oil.. Disinterested, dis-in’ter-est-ed, adj. free from self - 
ive. ■ interest. 

discriminating. Disjoin; dis-join', v. to separate what is joined, 

n. alertness of judg- Disjointed, dis-jointed, adj. incoherent. 

outer;,,., . Disjunct, dis-jungkt', otiy. disjoined, 

lismisg ; to. perform; Disjunctive, dls-jungkt'iv, adj. tending to separa- 
tor, [to unload. Dislike, dis-lik', v. to feel averse to. Cation, 

■an, ft. an upholder of Dislocation, dis-K-ka'shun, n. displacement, of a 
[discipline. joint..,, 

adj. in the nature of Disloyalty, dis-lol'al-tl, «. faithlessness, 
rol: severe training. Dismal, diz'nml, tulj. gioomy. 
lown: to disavow. Dismantle, dis-mant'I, v, to strip; to take to 
renouncing. pieces. 

ah . • Dismast, dis-maat', e. to deprive, of masts, 

ninglng to light. Dismay, dis-m&', v. to terrify ; n. loss of courage 
(tain ,- to change the . ■ through fear. 

Dismemberment, dfe-mem'ber-ment, ft. the act of 
n. a defeating. separating member from member, 

lack of comfort. Dismiss, dis-inis', v. to send away, [off a borse. 

. to nut to ineonveni- Dismount, dis-mownt', ». to descend from: to get 
.to disturb. [enee.. Disobedience, dis-o-be'dl-ens, n. neglect, to obey, 
ur. ft. disorder. Disobliging, dis-a-blij'ing, adj. unwilling to oblige, 

to : disturb. , - ■ Disorder, dis-ord'er, ft. disease ; confusion. 

;o disunite.-. Disorderly, dis-or'der-11, adj. out of order. 

ado. sad, comfortless. Disorganisation, dis-or-gan-i-za'shun, ■«. the act of 

dissatisfaction, . breaking up. 

i. to cease. •• • Disown, dis-on', «. to refuse to acknowledge, 

lack of harmony. .Disparage, dis-par'ftj, v. to speak slightingly of, 

j. harsh ; out of bar- Disparate, dis' par-at, adj. unequal. : 

[interest. Disparity, dis-par'it-i, n, ineouality. 
deduction made- for Dispassionate, dis-pash'un-at. adj. calm; without 

cake an allowance. Dispatch, dis-pateh', t\ to send away. [passion, 

'en-ans, ». to dis- Dispel, dis-pel", c. to drive away ; to remove, 

[disfavours. Dispensary, dis-pen'ser-i, n, place for dispensing 
nefit, n. that 1 m j Heines. 

k or write, at length; Dispensation, dis-pen-sd'shun. n. an indulgence. 

k. . . Dispensatory, dis-pen'sa-to-ri, adj. granting dispen- 

ineivility. • ■ . sation, ■ 

id out. . Dispense, dis-pens', v. to distribute ; to make up 

e act of finding out. Disperse, dis-pers', v. to scatter,' [medicine, 

isbelieve. .. t Dispirit,- dls-pir'it, v. to depress. . . 

l. adj. disgraceful. Displace, dls-pliis', *, to put out of place. -■ 

mt. Display, dis-pla', ». to exhibit; to parade. 

t. disagreement.- : Displease, dis-piez', e. to cause displeasure, 

■ate. • •: Disport, dis-port', ti. to divert; to feci enjoyment, 

prudence;, behaving Disposal, dla-pS'ral, n. the act of disposing. 
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Disposition, dis-pO-zMi'uii, n. arrangement. Diverge, dl-verj’, v. to turn apart. 

Dispossess, dis-po-zes', v. to deprive of possession.- Divers, di've . h rotor. 

Disproportional, dis-pro-pbr'shun-al, adj. out of Diverse, di-vera', <uij. different. 

proportion, ••••.• •; Diversiform, ds-vers'i-form, adj. varied in form. G 

Disprove, dis-proov', v. to refute, - Diversify, dS-vera'i-fi, e. to make -different. 

Disputant, dis'pu-tant, n. one who disputes, " Diversion, dl-ver'shun, n. amusing, ■ 

Disputatious, dis-pu-tiifskus, adj. disposed to Diversity, dl-Ters'it-i, n. variety. 

argue. Divert, di-vert', -». to t urn aside. 

Dispute, dis-put', v. to contest; to deny; to Divest, di-vest', -p. to strip off. 

..discuss, . •.•■••.ov Dividend, dlv'l-dend, n. a- store; interest divided. 

Disqualify, iliB-lrwol'i-fi. v to disable. Divination, div-in-a'shun, it. the art of prediction. 

Disquiet,. dis-kwi'et, n, unrest. Divine, di-vlu', adj. hoiy. 

Disquisition, dis-kwl-zish'un, n. an essay ; anargu- Diving-bell, di'ving ben, n. an apparatus used by 
mentative inquiry. • divers; : - 

Disregard, dis-re-gitrd', ». to neglect. Divinity, div-in'it-f, n, the nature of God. 

Disrelish, dis-rel'ish. v. to dislike. Divisible, div-iz'ibl, adj. capable of being divided. 

Disrepair, dis-re-par' «. lack of repair, Division, div-!zh f tui, act Of dividing. 

Disreputable, dis-rep'd-tabl, adj. in evil repute. Divisor, di-via'or, n. the number which divides. 
Disrepute, dis-re-put', n. disgrace. Divorce, di-vors', n. the dissolution of a marriage ; 

Disrespectful, dis-re-apekt'ful, adj. wanting in re- ». to separate. 

Disrobe, dis-rob', v. to undress. [speed. Divorce, di-vdrs-ft', n. one who lias been divorced. 

Disruption, dis-rup'shun, n, the act of rending Divulge, di-vuU', «. to reveal. ; ; ' f 

asunder. Dizon, diz'en, v. to dress or array. 

Dissatisfaction, dia-sat-is-fiik'shun, n. discontent. Dizziness,- diz'f-nesa, n. giddiness. 

Dissect, ais-ekb', v. to cut up for examination. Dooh-an-doris, dok-an-dd'ritt, n. a stirrup hup. 
Dissemble, dis-sem'bl, v. to disguise one’s real Docile, do-sIT, adj. teachable. 

thoughts. f Dockage, dok'ij, n. dock accommodation. 

Dissembler, dis-sem'bler. ft. one who dissembles. Docket, dok'et, n. a summary ; a ticket. 
Dissemination, dis-sem-in-d'shun, n. the act of Dockyard, dok' yard, m. dock for naval ships. I 
scattering.' Doctor, dok'ter, «. a medical practitioner. 

Dissension, dis-sen'ahun, n. discord Doctorate,- dok'ter-at, n, the degree of doctor,' 

Dissent, dis-sent/, n. disagreement; t>, to disagree. Doctrinaire, dok’trin-ar,' n. a theorist. 

Dissentient, dis-sen'shent, adj, disagreeing ; n. one Doctrine, dolc'trin, a. theory or principle taught. 

who disagrees. - . Document, dok'fi-ment, n. an official or legal 

Dissertation, dia-ort-5'shun, ft. a treatise. writing, • [documents. 

Disservice, dis-ser'vis, n. injury. 1 Documentary, dolc-u-ment'ar-1, adj. relating to 

Dissever, dis-sev'er, s. to part in two. Dodge, doi, v. to evade. 

Dissidence, dis'id-ens, n. disagreement. Dodo, do'do, n, an extinct bird of the turkey 

Dissimilar, dis-cim'H-ar, adj. unlike. Doe, dd, n. female deer. [genua. 

Dissimulation, dis-sim-ul-a'shun, n-. the. act of Dog-days, dog'dte, n. the period of the dog-star's 
disguising -facts, G prominence (July 3 to Aug. 11). ' : 

Dissipate, dis-t-pat-', v, to scatter ; to waste, Doga, ddj, n. the chief magistrate of ancient 

Dissipated, dis-i-pa'ted, adj. addicted to drink or- ■Venice, ■ [Bistent. 

loose living. Dogged, -dog'ed, adj. sullen. ; obstinate ; .■ per- . 

Dissociate, dis-so'sM-frt, tv to part from. Doggerel, dog'er-el, n, commonplace verse.' 

Dissoluble, dis-sSl'd-ble, adj. capable of being Dogma, dog'ma, ft. a settled doctrine. 

dissolved. Dogmatics, dog-mat'iks, n. systematic theology. 

Dissolute, dls'd-iat, adj. loose morals ; lewd. Dogmatism, dog'ma- ti zin, ». positive assertion. 

Dissolution, dis-o-iu'shun, «. the breaking up. Dog-tooth, dog'tooth, n. a kind of ornamental 
Dissolve, dl-zolv’, v. to break up ; to melt, mould. 

Dissolvent, di-aolv'enfc, having the power to Doily, do!'!?, ». a kind of woollen fabric ; a, napkin. 
Dissonance, dis'o-nana, m. discord. [melt. Doings, doo'ings. «. happenings ; events. 

Dissuade, dis-swM', v, to persuade against. Dolt, doit, ». a small Dutch coin ; a valueless thing. 

Dissuasion, dis-s wii-zhun, n. the act of persuading Dole, dol, v. to deal out ; n. & charitable donation. 

against. . Doleful, dSl'fuI. adj. sad. 

Dissyllable, dis-sil'able, «, a word of two syllables. Dollar, dol'er, n, a monetary unit. 

Distaff, dis'taf, k, staff used in hand spinning. Dolmen, dol'men, ft. a stone table. 

Distance, dls'tans, n. remoteness ; reserve. Dolomite, d5'loin-It, n. magnesium limestone. 

Distasteful, dis-tast'-ful, adj. unpleirsing. Dolour, dol'er, «. grief ; sadness. 

Distemper, dis-terap'er, a disordered condition; Dolphin, dol'fln, n. a large sea animal. 

disease in young dogs. - Dolt, dolt, n, a stupid fellow. 

Distend, dis-teud', v. to stretch. Doltish, dolfc'ish, adj. foolish. 

Distich, dia'tik, n. a couplet. Domain, do-man', n. an estate, 

Distil, ais-til', o; to flow gently ; to -extract spirit Dome, doin, n, a large cupola. 

from. [distilled. Domestic, do-mes'tik. adj, pertaining to the home. 

Distillery, dia-tii'er-l, n. place where spirits are Domesticate, do-mes'tiMt, v; to make domestic; 
Distinct, dis-tingkt', adi. different ; clear. Domicils, dom'is-il, w. a dwelling. [to tame. 

Distinctive, dia-tingkt'iv, adj. showing difference. Domioiliary, dom-l-siri-ar-i. adj, pertaining to the 
Distinctness, dis-tinskt'ness, n. clearness. ■ domicile. - ' / • 

Distinguished, dis-ting'gwishd, adj. eminent. Dominant, dom'ta-ant, adj. prevailing. • 

Distortion, rtis-tor'shun, n. loss of shape. ' • Domination, dofa-in-a'shun, ; n. government; 
Distract, dis-trakt', s’, to confuse, - : authority. , 1M ’• 

Distraction, dis-trak'shun, n. condition of per- Domineer, doin-in-er', i?. to command haughtily. . 

laxity [debt Dominioal, dom-in'Ud, relating to Our Lor or t 

Distrain, dls-tran', i>. to seize goods for. rent or ' Sunday. ■ " [of monks. 

Distress, dis-tres'-, ,n. suffering ; act of distraining Dominicans, dom-te'ik-ahs, n, a religious order 
goods. - ' [number. Dominion, do-min'yun, n, control ; rule. ' " 

Distribute, dis-trib'at, o. to give away among a Domino, dotn'-i-no, "»,■ a hood, ■ ■ ' 

Distribution, dis-trib-d'shun, n. • classification-; Dominoes, dom'i-noz, n. a game. : -- 

aUotmenfc; the giving or sailing of articles. Don, «. to put on ; to assume. . , ,• , - 

District, dis'trikt, m. a defined locality. Donation, do-n'5'shun, n. a gift. •• V .-. '' 

dis- trust', ft. mi t of faith. ' Donjon, dun-jun, n. a strong tower of. a castle. 

Disturb, flis-turl/, v. to disquiet ; to upset. Donor, do' nor, w.- one who gives. - 

Disturbance dls-tur'bass i tumult Doorasd y, dooms h ' 5 . of doom 

Disunion di's-fin'v ,n la k of concord Dc>, tad ng beetle 

Disunite-, dis-ii-nlt', to- detach what is united. Dormant tor'mant tdj. sleeping 
Disusage, dis-flz'lj, n. a fallipg out of use Dormer, dor'mer, *. a roof window, 

D: -me, dis-fis', > to give up a oust! m, Dormitory, her rrii.-tr-l, ». a sleeping ohAmbert 

Dithyrambic, dii/i-ir-am'bik, adj. wild and boisfer-? Dormouse dor'mows, a. a small rodent. 

Ditto, dit 5, n. the same [ous. Dorsal, dor sal, adj. retiring to the back. 

Ditty, dit 1, %, a song, Dose, dos, n. a pa cio-n. 

Diurnal,, di-ur'nal, ado. dally. femoking-room. Dossier, dds'fi-H, n. a collection of papers or noted 
Divan, ijiv.-sht, n. a gofa; a Turkish council; a or; a subject. 
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Dotage, do'tij, n. doting ; childish. 

Botard s do'tard, n. one who is doting. 

Dotation, do-ta'shun, n. an endowment. 

Dots, dot, o.to show excessive love. : 

Double, doub'l, adj. two-fold. ; v. to mate two- 
fold ; to- veer round a headland. 
Double-dealing, dubl-dei-ing, n. duplicity. 
Double-entendre, doob'l-ong-tongd'r, n, a word of 
double meaning. 

Doublet, dub'let, n. a garment ; a pair ; (printing) 
a word or words duplicated by mistake. (fold. 
Doubling, dub'ling, n, act of malting double ; a ; 
Doubloon, dub-loon', «. an old Spanish coin, | 
Doubt, dowt, n. distrust ; v. to distrust ; to 
hesitate. '.-iv : v. d. v , 

Doubtful, dowt'ful. adj. not dear ; uncertain. 
Douceur, doo-ser', n. a present ; a tip. 

Douche, doosh, n. water-jet thrown oil the body. 
Dough, do, n. bread in its unbaked form. 

Doughty, dow'tl, adj. strong ; hardy. 

; Doughy, d3'l, adj. soft : dough-like. [water. 
Douse, dows, w. to extinguish; to plunge into , 
Dove-cot, duv'kot, n, a pigeon-house. 

Dovetail, duv'tiU, n. jointed boards ; v. to fit one 
thing into another. 

Dowager, dow'a-jer, «. a dowered widow. 

Dowdy, dow'dl, n. an unfashionable woman; adj. 
untidy,; : f :V;’:Yb -■'jsb.b;:.;; 

Dowei, dow'el, to. a fastening pin of wood or iron. 
Dower, dow'er, n. a jointure to a widow. ■ . ■ 
Dowlas, dow'las, n. a coarse linen fabric. 

Down, down, n. soft hair or feathers ; a hill; adv. 

below ; ■ dejec ted ; vte jj. along a descent. 
Downcast, down'kast, adj, dejected,. 

Downy, dow'ni, adj. soft. 

Dowry, dow'rij n. dower, 

Doxology, doks-ol'o-ji. n. a hymn of praise. 

Doze, doz, n. a light sleep. ... 

Drab, drab, n. a low woman ; a dull brown colour. 
Drachm, dram. n. dram. . 

Draconic, dra-kfl'nik, adj. severe. [money. 

Draft,, draft, n. anything drawn: an order for 
Dragbar, drag'bfir, to. an iron bar for coupling 
railway carriages together. 

Draggle, drag'], v, to drag through wet. 

Dragnet, drag'net, «, a net for bottom fishing. 
Dragoman, drag'o-man, n. an Eastern guide. 
Dragoon, dra-goon', n, a soldier of the heavy 
cavalry. , [to drink deep. 

Drain, dran, n. water channel; v. to draw, off;. 
Drainage, dra'nikj, n. a system of drains. 

Drake, drkk, n. the male of the duck. 

Dram, a, a spirit measure. 

Drama, dr&m'S. ». a stage representation; a 
dramatic work. 

Dramatise, dram'S-tiz, «, to put in play form. . 
Dramatis personas, dram'a-tis per-so'ne, n. the 
characters in a play, . 

Drape, drSp, t>. to cover ; to clothe. 

Drastic, dras'tik, adj. active; thorough. 

Draught, draft, n. air current; act of drawing; 
outline ; depth to which a shin sinks into the 
water. 

Draught-horse, draft'kora, «. horse used for 
drawing heavy loads. 

Draughtsman, drafts'mau, n. one who draws plans. 
Drawback, draw'bak, n. a disadvantage. 
Drawbridge, draw'bridj. n. a bridge that can be 
let down or drawn up as needed. 

Drawee, draw-5', n. the person on whom a bill of 
exchange' is' drawn, 

Drawer, draw'er, n. a section in a cabinet or 
chest that slides in and out; one who draws. 
Drawing, draw'Ing, n. a sketch or picture. 
Drawing-room, draw'ing-room, n. a room in which 
to entertain company. . 

Draw!, drawl, v. to speak slowly. 

Drawn, drawn, adj. undecided ; said of battles 
and games. 

Dray, dra, n. a cart for heavy burdens. 

Dread, dred, n. fear; awe. 

Dreadnought, dred'nawt, n. a thick protective 
garment; a modern type of battleship. 

Dream, drSm, n, fancies in sleep ; a reverie. . 
Dreamy, drSm'i, adj. full of visions.' 

Dreary, drgr'i, adj. dismal ; dull ; gloomy. 
Dredge, dredj, v. to sprinkle ; «, an oyster net. 
Dredger, dredj'er, n. a dredging boat; one who 
fishes with a dredge; a sprinkler. 

Dregs, n. sediment ; grounds; impurities. ' 
Drench, drensh. v. to make completely wet. 
Dresser, dres'er, n. one who dresses ; ft kitchen 
Dressy, dres'l, adj. fond of dress. [sideboard. 
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Dribble,' drib'l, v, to fall in drops. 

Driblet, driblet, n, a small drop. [tion of aim. 
Drift; drift, a mass of driven matter : ■ the diree- 
Driftwood, drift'wood, n, wood loosely floating. 
Dripping, drip'ing, n. fat dropped from roasting 1 
meat. . h'.'. ons-fi..:;./). 

Drivel, driv'el, n, nonsense. 

Driveller, driv'el-er. n. a foolish talker. 

Drizzle, driz'l, «. small rain. 

Droll, drol, adj. comical ; odd. 

Drollery, drol'er-i, n. mirth ; fun. 

Dromedary, drurn'e-dard, to. a One-hurnped camel. 
Drone, drOn, to. the male bee; air idle fellow. 
Droop, droop, i>. to languish ; tn sink. 

Dropsical, drop'sik-al, adj. afflicted with dropsy. 
Dropsy, drop's!, n. water in the body. ■ ' 

Drosky, dros'ki, n. Russian cab. ■ 

Dross, dros, «. metal refuse. 

Drought, drowt, n. dryness ; absence of rain. 
Drove, drdv, n. a number of animals being driven. 
Drover, drffver. n. a cattle driver. 

Drowsiness, drow'zi-ness, n. sleepiness. 

Drubbing, drub'ing, «. a beating. 

Drudge, druj. v, to toil hard ; n. one who works- 
hard and long, ■ ■ 1 
Drudgery, druj'er-l, «. hard toil; 

Drug, drug, n. a substance used in medicines ; v. 

to secretly administer a drug. 

Drugget, drug'et, n. a coarse carpet. 

Druggist, drug'ist, to. one who sells drugs. 

Druid, droo'id. n. an ancient Celtic priest. 

Drum, drum, «, a musical instrument ; part of the 
ear. ■ [mer. 

Dram-major, drum'md-jor, n. the sergeant drum- 
Drunkard,. drunitk'erd. n. one who drinks too 
much alcoholic litmor. . 

Drunkenness, dnmgk'an-nes, n. alcoholic intoxica- 
tion. 

Dryad, drl'ad, •». a wood-nymph. 

Dry-goods, dri-goodz, n. drapery. 

Dry-rot, dri'rot, n. decay of timber bF fungoid 
growths. 

Dual, du'al, adj. double. 

Dualism, dd'al-izm, n. belief in two gods. 

Dubiety, du-bi'et-i, n. doubtfulness. 

Dubious, du'-bi-us, adj. doubtful. 

Ducal, dfi'kal, adj. relating to a duke. 

Ducat, duk'at, n. a foreign coin. 

Duchess, dueh'es, n. the wife or widow of a duke. 
Duchy, duch'i. n. a dukedom. 

Duet, dukt, n. a tube, or channel. 

Ductile, duk'til. adj. yielding; flexible. 

Dudgeon, dud'jun, n, grudge ; resentment ; a 
haft. 

Duel, du'el, n. an arranged fight between two per- 
sons. 

Duellist, dfi'el-tet, n, one who fights a duel. 
Duenna, du-en'4, n. an elderly woman guardian. 
Duet, dii-et'. «, composition for two instruments 
Duffel, duH, «. a coarse woollen cloth, [or voices; 
Duffer, duf'er. n. a useleas person. 

Dug, dug, n. nipple ; pa.p. of dig. 

Dugong, d5-gong' t n. an herbivorous whale. 

Duke, dfik, n. the next noble title lielow prince. 
Dukedom,, dffk'dom, n. rank or territory of a duke 
Dulcet, dul'seb, adj. sweet ; soft ; melodious. 
Dulcily, dul'sl-fl. v. to sweeten. 

Dulcimer, dul'sbmer, n. a musical instrument 
with wire. strings;. 

Dullard, dul'erd, n. dunce. 

Duly, dull, adv. fitly. 

Dumb-bells, dum'belz. n. weighted instrument for 
athletic, exercise. 

Dumbfounded, dum'fownd-ed, adj, stricken dumb 
with amazement. 

Dummy, dum'i, n. a sham article ; an effigy. 
Dumpling, dumpling, n. a kind of boiled pudding. 
Dumps, dumps, n, moplngness. 

Dumpy, dump'!, adj, short and fat. 

Dun,.«. one who solicits payment. 

Dune, dOn, n. a sandhill. 

' Dungeon, dun'jun, n. a dark prison cell. 
Duodecimo, dii-o-des'i-mo, a sheet of 12 leaves. 
Duodenum, du-o-dS'num, n. the first part of the 
small intestines. 

Dupe, dup, n. one who Is cheated ; t>, to deceive. 
Duplex, dO'pleks, my. double, [«. to double. . 
Duplicate, dil'plik-at, n. another of the same kind : 
Duplicity, dO-plis'it-1, n. deceit; double-dealing. 
Durable, du'rd-hl, adj. lasting. 

Durance, dfx'rans, n. constraint; imprisonment' 
Duration, dti-ra'shun, n, length of time. 

Durbar, dur'bar, n. a reception of Indian princes. 
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Duress, dil'res, re. imprisonment ; constraint. Eerie, e'ri, adj. wild ; weird. 

Dnsfc ». twilight: adj. dark-coloured. Efface, ef -fas', r. to erase ; to wipe out. 

Dusky, dus'kl, o<y. obscure. [dust. Effect, ef-fekt', re. result ; ». to accomplish, 

Diist, dust, «. dry powdery earth ; ». to brush off Elective, ef-fek'tiv, adj. powerful. . ./iwfW:;': 

Dutiable, du'ti-abl, adj, liable to customs duty. Effects, ef-fekts', re; goods. f% 

Duty, du'ti. 5i. what is due ; regard ; obedience ; Effectuate, ef-fekt'u-ut, v. to achieve. 

tax on goods. . Effeminate, e-fem'i-nut, adj, unmanly. 

Dwarf, dwawrf. re. a diminutive animal or plant., Effendi, ef-fen'dl, re. a high Turkish official. 

Dwell,- dwel, v. to inhabit. . i .. . ■' Effervescence, ef-fer-ves'ens, re. a boiling up. 

Dwelling, dwel'ing, re. an abode. Effete, ef-fSt', adj. exhausted. 

Dwindle, dwinrt'l, t. to grow lees : to decline.. Efficacious, ef-ik-a'slius. adj. effectual. - 

Dye, di, v. to colour; n. colour. Efficacy, ef'lk-a-st, •», virtue; energy. ■ 

Dyeing; di'ing, re. the art of dyeing. Efficiency, ef-ish'en-sl, n. power; strength; 

Dying, di'ing, adj. declining; expiring. adequacy, [tation. 

Dyke, n. a ditch. : Emotion. Effigy, ef'l-ji, re, a likeness; a dummy ..represen* 

Dynamics, dl-n&m'iks, ». the science of matter and Efflorescence, ef-fl5-res'ens, n. season of blossom- 

Dynamite, dfnam-It, re. a powerful explosive. Effluence, ef'fioo-ens, re. an outflow. [lag. 

Dynamo, di'mVmo, n. a machine which transforms Effluent, ef'floo-ent, re. an outflow stream. 

mechanical into electrical energy. Effluvium, ef-floo'vi-um, n. noxious vapour. 

Dynasty, din'as-ti, re. a succession of rulers of the Effort, ef'ort. re. endeavour. . . 

. same family. Effrontery, ef-frunt'er-t, re. impudence. 

Dysentery, dis'en-ter-i, n. a disease of the intes- Effulgence, efrM'jens, re. lustre; brightness. 

tines. Effusion, ef-fu'zhun, re. that which is poured forth. 

Dyspepsia, dis-pep'si-a, re. indigestion. [gestiou.. Eglantine, eg'lan-tln, re. sweet-brier. 

Dyspeptic, dis-pep'tik, re, one afflicted with indi- Egoism, e'go-izm, re, the theory of. self-interest. 

i Egotism, S'got-izm, n, self-importance. 

Tj] Egotistic. S-go-tist'ik, adj. conceited. 

-■ ■ • : ■ i Egregious, 5-gr5'jl-us, adj. foolishly prominent. 

Eager, 6'ger, .adj. earnest. Egress, S'gres, re, the act of passing out. 

Eaglet, 8'glet, re. a young eagle. .... Egret, e'gret, re. a small white heron. 

Eagre, S'ger, re. a rising river tide. .• Egrette, e-gret', re. feather ornament. 

Eardrop, re. Cr'drop, carring, Egyptology, 5-jipt-oi'o-ji, re. the science :of- Egypt- 

Eam, era, t». to gain by labour. iau antiquities. 

Earnest, er'nest, adj, determined:- eager; n, a Eider»down, i'der-down. re. the down of the eider 
Earnings, ern'ings, re. wages earned. [pledge. duck; a down-tilled bed cover. 

Earshot, Sr'shot, re. within hearing range. Either, I'ther, or S't-her, adj. or swore., one of two. 

Earthen, e rth en, J composed of earth. Ejaculation, e-iak-u-hVshun. re. a short exclama- 

Earihen ware, erfh'en-w&r, re. crockery, Eject, e-jekt', v. to throw out. . [lion. 

Earthly, erfft'li, adj. worldly. • . Ejection, e-jek'shun, re. discharge. . 

Earwig, Er'wig; re, an insect with pincers at its Ejectment, e-jekt/ment, re. expulsion: dispossess 
tail;- a whisperer. Eke, Bk, v. to add to; to extend, . [sion. • 

Easel, Gz'ei. re. framework for supporting pictures Elaborate, e-lab'o-rS,t, ». to labour on; to- finish 
or a blackboard. .with great pains. 

Easement, Gz'ment, re. relief ; support. Elan, a-long', re, vivacity. 

Bast, eat, re. one of the four cardinal points. Eland, Gland, re. an African antelope. 

Easter, Gst'er, re, the festival of the Resurrection, Elapse, e-laps', v. to glide away ; : to pass away. . 
Easterling, Ss'ter-ling, re. an Eastern-native, , . Elastic, E-las'tlk. adj. rebounding. 

Easterly, Ss'ter-li, adj. relating to the Bast, Elasticity, S-lfis-tls'i-tf, re. the quality of flexibility. 

'Eatable, St'abl, adj. fit for eating. Elate, e-lat', re. to exalt. 

Eaves, Gvz the edges of a roof. Elated, e-ldt'ed, adj. puffed up. 

Eaves,-dropper, evz'drop-er, re. a listener. -. Elbow, el'WJ. re. the joint of the upper and lower 

Ebb,- eb, ». the receding of the tide ; u, to recede. : parts of the arm : v. to push one’s way. 
Ebb-tide, eb'tid. re. the receding tide. . Elbow-room, el'bG-rooin, re. room to stir in; 

Ebanise, eh'on-fe, e, to darken like ebony. freedom. 

Ebony, eb'oni, re. a hard, dark wood. El Dorado, eI-do-rd'd5, re. fabled place of great 

Ebullition, eb-fil-ish'un, re. the act of boiling; wealth: any -wealthy .place. 

effervescence. . Elect, e-lekt', v. to choose, . 

Eccentric, ek-sen'trik. adj. odd. -- Election, e-lek'shun, re. choice; decision by vote. 

Ecclesiastic, ek-kl6-zl-as'tik, re. consecrated to Electioneering, el-ek-shun-Br'ing, re. the canvassing 
the Church, for votes for. an election, ... 

Ecbinated, ek'in-ated, adj. prickly. Elective, el-ek'tiv, adj. relating. to the power of 

Echo, ek'o, re. a sound repeated by reflexion. choice. 

Eclaircissement, ek-lar-sis'mong, »; the act of Eleotor, el-ek'tor, n. one who has a vote. 

Eclat, 5. -1:1ft', with striking effect, [explaining. Electric, e-lek'tric, adj. pertaining, to electricity. 

Eclecticism, ek-lek'ti-sism, re. the practice of Electricity, e-lek-tris'lt-t, re. a form of energy 
selecting the best, [body by another. producing electrio phenomena, light, heat, 

Eclipse, e-kiipa'. re. an obscuration of one heavenly magnetism, etc. v 

Ecliptic, ek-lip'tik, re. the sun's path. Electriiy, e-lek-trl-fi, t>. to charge with electricity ; 

Eclogue, ek'log, re. a short pastoral poem. to startle. [battery. 

Economical, ek-o-nom'ik-al, adj. frugal, careful. Electrode, e-lek'trM, re. the pole of a galvanic 
Economics, ek-o-nom'iks, re. the: science of in- Electro-dynamics, e-Iek'tro-di-nam'iks, re. the 
dustrial or national economy, science of the action of electricity. 

Economy, c-kon'o-ml, re. careful management. Electro-kinetics, e-lek'tro-kl-net'iks, re., science of 
Ecstatic, ek-stat'ik, adj. rapturous. electricity in. motion. . - 

Ecumenical, ek-fi-meuik-al. add. pertaining to the Electrometer, e-lek-trom'e-ter, -•». an instrmnent 
Christian Church. for measuring electricity. 

Eczema, ek-zS'mfi,, re. a skin disease. Electroplate, • e-iek'tro-plat. v. to cover with silver 

Eddy, ed'i, re, a contrary current. by the rise of an electric current. 

Edentate, e-den'tflt, adj. toothless. Electro-statics, e-iek'tro-atat'iks, re. science of 

Edge-tool, ej'tool, re. a sharp-edged took electricity at rest. ' 

Edging, eying, re. bordering. Electrotype, e-lek'tro-tip, re, the art of engraving 

Edible, ed'ibl a M 1 1 f< r eating. on a metal deposited by electricity. 

Edict, 5'dlkt, ». a proclamation. Electuary, e-lek'tu-er-I, re. a medicjnai powder with 

Edification, ed-if-lk-a'shun, re. instruction. . sweetening,: . ' 

Edifice, ed'if-ia, n. a large house or building. Eleemosynary, el-§-mos'in-ar-i, adj. pertaining to 

Edify, ed'if-I, v. to instruct. : Eieganee, el'e-sans, re. grace. • [charity. 

g dit, ed'it. v. to prepare for publication. Elegiac, elegiaeak - el-S-ji'ak, el-6-ji'ak-al, ■adj. 

dition, e-diah'un, n. the number of copies of a Elegy, el'S-ji. -ti, a song of mourning, tmournful, 
book published at one time. ' Element, el'e-mcnt, re. part ; chemical substance 

Education, ed-fl-ka'shun, re. instruction. which eaimot-.be .broken 'down .into, other 

Educator, ed'u-ka-tor, re. an instructor, substances. . ■: 

Educe, e-dus', re. to extract. • - ■’ Elementary, el-e-ment ar-i, adj. primary ; simple. 

Eel, n, a snake-like flsh. Elephant, el'e-fant, re. c nr lam st m .draped. 
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Emigrant, em'I-grsiut, n, one who emigrates. 
Emigrate, em-I-gr&t'. s, to proceed to another 
country. V 

Eminence, dm'I-hena, w. height i distinction. 
Emiiient, em'iment, adj. distinguished. 

Emisftny, em'is-M-i; «. a person sent out a spy, 
Emission, S-mish'un. n. the act of sending forth. 
Emollient, e-mol'yehft mij: softening. 

Emolument, e-mol'ii-ment, n. the profit of office 
or employment ; advantage.’' 

Emotion, e-uio'shmi, h. agitation of feelings. 
Empanel, ein-pan'el, v. to, enter names on a panel. 
Emperor, ein-per-or', n. a king who rules an 
empire.' ■ ft " '--T. 'V 

Emphasis, em'fas-is, stress on a word. 
Emphasise, em'fa-siz, t>. to give emphasis to. 
Empire, em'pir, n. dominions of an empire; 
supreme authority. 

Empiric, ein-pir'ik, adj. proved by experience. 
Empiricism, em-pir'i-siam, n. a system relying on 
experience. [gun. 

Emplacement, cin-pla.c'menfc, n. platform for a 
Employe, em-pioy'c, n. a person employed. 

| Employment, em-ploi'ment, n. occupation. 
Emporium, em-pd'ri-uin. n. a mart; a large shop. 

I Empower, empower, v. to sanction. 

[ Empress, em'pres, n. consort of an emperor. 

[ Empyreal, em-pir'e-al. adj. the purest heaven ; 

S Emu, fi'mfl, n. a large bird. [sublimity. 

Emulate, ein'u-lat, v. to strive to equal ; to imitate. 
Emulation, em-u-lu'shun; ». imitation In a spirit 
of rivalry. 

Emulsion, e-mul'shtm, n. an oily preparation. ' 
Enable, en-ft'bl, ft to render able ; to empower. 
Enact, en-akfc', v. to pass a law. 

Enactment, en-akt’ment, n. a law. 

Enamel, en-am'el, to. hard surface coating; ft to 
apply enamel. , {enamel.- 

Enamelling, en-am'el-ffig. », the art of making 
Enamour, en-am'ur, v. to inspire with love. 
Encamp, en-kamp', v. to form a camp. 
Encampment, en-kamp'menfc, n. the place where 
bodies of troops or others are camped. 
Encaustic, on-kaws'tik, adj. (of pottery), with 
colours burned in. [pregnant. 

Enceinte, ans-stagt', 11 . an enclosure ; adj. 
Enchain, en-chan', to put in chains.. ’ [enchants, 
i Enchantment, • cu-ehaut'mcut, «. -that which) 
Encircle, en-serk'l, w. to enclose ; to surround. 
Enclitic, en-kllt'ik, adj. leaning upon. 

Enccmi uxt, cn-ko'inl-um, n. high praise, eulogy. 
Encompass, en-koin'pas, ft to surround. 

Encore, Sug-kOr'; adv. repeat, 

: : Encounter, en-kowu'ter, ft to meet'; to oppose. 
Encourage, en-kur'aj, v. to urge ; to animate. 
Encroach, en-krOeh', v. to intrude. 

Encumber, en-kum'ber, v, to burden ; to impede. 
Encumbrance, on-kum'brans, n. that which en- 
cumbers. [public questions, 

Encyclical, en-sl'kll-kal, n. a papal fetter on 
Eueyclopeedia, en-Kl-kld-pg'dl-a, n: a comprehen- 
sive work dealing with some or every branch 
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Elephantiasis, el-e-fan-tl'a-cis. n. a parasitic 
disease which causes the legs to swell. 
Elephantine, ebc-fant'ln, adj. huge, 

Elevate, el'e-vat, o. to raise. 

Elevator, el'e-va-tor, n. lift; machine for raising 
objects. . nya . 

El!, elf, n. a fairy. ■ - - 

Elicit, e-lis'iti, to to deduce; to bring. out. 

Elide, e-lid, v. to cut off ; slur over. 

Eligible, el'ij-ibl, adj. duly qualified. 

Eliminate, e-Iiin'in-at, v. to remove ; to cancel. 
Elision, e-lieh'un, n. a suppressed vowel or syllabic. 
Elite, 5-lot', n. the select portion. 

Elixir, o-Iiks'er, n. a tincture. 

Elk, elk, n. a kind of stag. - > < ; 

Ell, el, n. a measure ; a yard and a quarter. 
Ellipse, el-lips', n. an oval. [words left out. 
Ellipsis, el-lip'sis. n. a figure implying a word or 
Ellipsoid, ei-lip'soid, n. a surface, each Plana 
section of which is an ellipsis. 

Eliipticai, ci-iiiftik-ai, adj. oval. [masts. 

Eilmo’s fire, el'mflz-flr, n. electric appearance on 
Elocution, ei-o-ku'shun, n. the art of good speak-. 

ins. -u. u uyjw [elocution. 

Elocutionist, el-o-kfl'shtm-fef , n. one who practises 
Elongate, e-long'gat, ft to extend. 

Elopement, e-10p-ment. n. a clandestine running 
away. ■idfS'fi'dv. v'V'f 

Eloquence, el'o-kwena, adj. forceful speaking. 
Elsewhere, els'whar, ado; lu some other place. . 
Elucidate, e-IQ'si-dat, ft to make clear. 

Elude, e-liul', t>, to escape. 

Elusion, e-lu'shun, n. skilful avoidance. 

Elusive* e-iu'siv, adj. eluding ; evasive. 

Elysian, c-lizh'yan, adj. delightful. 


: Elysium, e-lizh'yum, n. the abode of the blessed. 

Emaciate, e-mash 'i-aft v. to waste. 'to make lean. 

Emaciation, e-inash'I-a'shunv n. thinness of flesh. 

Emanate, em'an»5t. v. to proceed from. 

Emanation, em-an-5'ahun, n. that which -Issues 
or flows out from. " 

Emancipate, e-man’sl-pat, v. to set free. 

)'V»«iiawfflWfe:e*ma8'ka-at, v. to castrate; to de- 
prive of vigour. 

Embalm, era-bSm, ft to preserve from decay. 

Embank, em-bangk', c. to bank up.. 1 

Embankment, om-bangk'mcnt, n. n bank Or 
mound; abanlicd-up roadway ; 

: Embargo, em-b$r'go, n. order to stop. 

Embark, em-bfirk', v. to put or go onboard. • 

Embarrass, em'bar'as, v. to shame ; to hinder. 

1 Embassy, ora'bas-t, an ambassador and bis 
retinue; an ambassador's residence. • 

Embattle, em-bat'l. v. to make battlements; to 
placo In order of battle. 

Embellish, em-beriish, ft to adorn. ' 

Embers, cm'berr, n. smouldering wood or coal. 

Embezzle, om-bez'i, ft to make fraudulent use of. : 

Embitter, . em-bit'er, p. to make bitter. 

Emblazon, em-blaz'ou. v. to adorn in colours. 

Emblazonry, em-blto'omrl, nr. the art of emblazon. 

Emblem, em'blem, a. a symbol. ting. 

Embody, em-b6d'l, v. to contain; to state in a 
concrete form. 

Embolden, ern-bold'en. t*. to make bold, dw 
: Embolism, em'bo-lizm, n. the filling to of dates in 
a time record ; a blood clot, ivt-l f ,; l v ' ■) 

Embonpoint, ftug-bong-pwangi, adj. stoutness. 

Embosom, em-booz'um, v. to enfold ; io cherish. 

Emboss, em-bos', «; to work raised 1 patterns. 

Embouchure, ang-boo-sboor', «. the mouth of a 
river. 

Emhower, em-bow'er, v. to place in a bower. 

Embrace, em-brSs. v. to clasp; to fold lovingly. 

Embrasure, em-bra'zbOr, n. a slanting opening- in ... ... 

. a wall. [fluid. Enemy, en-e-mi, «. one who is hostile. 

Embrocate, em'bro-kat.o. to moisten with curative Energy, en'er-Ji, n. force. ; vigour. 

Embroider, em-broi'der, v. to adorn with needle- Enervate, en-er'vat, v. to weaken. 

work. [work. Enfeeble, en-fe'bl, ». to make feeble. 

Embroidery, em-broi'der-1, «. ornamental needle- EnSeoSment, en-fef'ment, n. a deed transferring 
Embroil, em-broil'. v. to entangle. the fee of an estate. 

Embryo, em'bri-o, n. the first stage of animal or Enfilade, en-fi-ted', n. rooms opening upon a corn- 
plant development. [embryos. mon corridor ; v, to rake with shot. 

Embryology, em-bri'ol'o-jl, n. the science of Enfold, en-f©ld', ft to embrace ; to wrap around. •, 
Emendation, em-en-da'shun. «. correction. ■ Enforce, en-fbrs', v. to compel. 

Emerald, em'er-ald, n. a green precious stone. Enfranchise,' en-fran'obte, o, to set free : to grant 
Emerge, e-merj', v. to come out of. civic privileges. 

Emergency, e-mer'jen-sl, n, a pressing necessity. Engage, en-ga-j', ft to take on; to pledge; to. 
Emeritus, e-mer'-i-tus, adj. honourably discharged interest Oneself to. 

: from office; n. one so discharged. Engagement, en-gaj'jnent, n. an appointment; 

Emery, em'er-i, n. a bind of corundum used for a pledge to marry ; the act of being engaged, 

■ polishing. Engender, en-jen'der, p. to sow; to breed; to 

Emetic, e-met ib, n. a potion to cause vomiting, beget. 


Endurance, : en-dil'rans, ■«. tt 
Endure, en-dur', ft to last. 
Enema, en-6?ma, n, an injection. 
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Engine, en'jiu, n. a machine Imparting motive Epaulet, ep'o-let, w, shoulder-badge, t table. 

power. Epergne, e-pern', n. centre dish or ornament for the 

Engineer, en-jin-Sr', a. a person responsible for Ephemeral, ef-em'er-al, adj. short-lived ; existing 
the manufacture or maintenance of machines. for a day only. 

Engird, en-gird', v. to encircle. Ephod, ef'od, w, a Jewish surplice. 

Engrail, en-grsi.1, v. to make a border of indented Epie, ep'ik, to. an heroic poem. 

lines. Epicene, ep'I-sen, adj. pertaining to both sexes. 

Engrain, on-gran V«. to dye permanently. Epicure, ep'i-kur, «. a lover of good things. 

Engrave, en-grSv', v. to cut impressions on wood Epicurean, ep-I-ku're-an, adj. given to luxury. 

or steel ; to print. Epicycle, ep'i-si-kl. ». a circle whose centre is on a 

Engraver, en-grav'er, it. one who engraves. greater circle’s circumference. [of people. 

Engraving, en-grav'ing, to. print of a picture. Epidemic, ep-i-dem'ik, adj. affecting large bodies 

Engross, en-gros', v. to absorb ; to write in legal Epidennis, ep-i-der'mis, w. the outer covering of 

Engidf, en-gulf', v. to swallow up. llwmd. the skin. 

Enhance, eh-hans', «. to increase ; to heighten. Epidiascope, ep-I-di'iis-eop, to. an instrument 
Enigma, en-ig'ma,«. a puzzle. which reflects pictures on to a large screen. 

Enigmatical, eu-ig-mat'ik-al, adj. obscure. Epigastric, ep-l-gas'trilc, adj. relating to the 

Enjoin, en-join', v. to order; to urge. stomach or belly. 

Enkindle, eii-kind'l, v. to inflame. Epiglottis, ep-i-glot'is, to. cartilage at. the root of 

Enlarge, en-larj', «. to expand. the tongue. ' , , o 

Enlighten, eu-lit'en, v, to illuminate. Epigram, epTgram, ». a smart, pointed saying. 

Enlistment, en-list'ment, «. the act of enlisting. Epigraph, op'igraf, to. an inscription. 

Enliven, cn-li'veu, ». to make cheerful. Epilepsy, ep'i-lep-si. n. a disease in which the 

Enmity, cn'mit-i, n. hostility ; unfriendliness. sufferer loses consciousness. 

Ennoble, en-no'bl, v. to confer noble rank upon. Epileptic, ep-il-ep'tik, to. one subjected to epilepsy. 
Ennui, ang-nwe', n. weariness. Epilogue, ep'il-og, n, a supplement part at the end 

Enormity, e-nor'mi-tt, n. that which is enormous, of a play. 

wicked, or monstrous. Epiphany, e-pif'an-1, ». a church festival falling on. 

Enormous, e-nor'mus, adj. excessively large. January 6. 

Enrage, en-raj, v. to make angry. Epiphyte, ep'if-It, to. a plant growing upon an- 

Enrapture, en-rap'tur, v. to cause extreme delight. other plant without drawing nourishment 
Enrich, en-riek', ®. to make rich. from it. 

Enrobe, en-rf>b\ v. to attire. Episcopacy, c-pis'ko- pa-si, n. Ohurch govemmeht. 

Enrol, en-rol', v. to put on a roll ; to sign on. Episcopal, e-pis'ko-pal, adj. pertaining to bishops. 
Ensanguine, eii-sang'gwiu, v. to stain with blood. Episcopate, e-pis'ko-piit, to, a bishopric. 

Ensconce, en-slcons', v. to cover ; to hide safely Episode, ep'i-sod, to. a diverting incident ; a short 
Enshrine, ert-shiin', v. to enclose : to keep in re- tale apart from a main story. 

Enshroud, exi-shrowd, to. to cover up. fgard. Epistle, G-pist'l, n. a letter. 

Ensilorm, en'si-forrn, adj. sword-shaped. Epistolary, e-pis'-to-ia-rt, adj. pertaining to letters. 

Ensign, eu'sin, to. the flag of a nation or regiment; Epistyle, ep'l-stil. see Architrave. 

the ollieer who carries it. Epitaph, ep'i-taf, n. an inscription on a tomb or 

Ensilage, en'sil-aj, n. pickled fodder. - monument. ■ [song. 

Ensnare, en-snfir'. v, to entangle, Epithalainium, ep-i-tftal-fi'ml-um. ». a marriage 

Ensue, en-siY, v. to follow. 1 ■ Epithet, ep'I-tfiet, «. a short descriptive expression. 

Entail, cn-tfU*. e. to settle in special descent; to. Epitome, e-pit'o-mG, to. a synopsis. . 

au uni lied -- ito. Epitomize, e-plt'o-mlz, v. to condense. ' 

Entaiiment, en-tai'inent. to. act of entailing. Epoch, ep'ok, to. a period of time. ■ 

Entangle, en-tang'gl, to. to contort into a tangle ; Epode, ep'od, n. a kind of lyric poem. 

to ensnare. ■' Equable, 6'kwabi, adj. equal ; even, for degree. 

Enteric, en-ter'ik, adj. relating to the intestines; Equal, 6'kwal, mlj. even : like; of the same quality 
•«. typhoid fever. Equanimity, ck-wa-nim'it-J, to. evenness of temper. 

Enterprising, en'ter-priz-ing, adj, adventurous. Equation, e-kwa'shun. to. the act of making equal. 
Entertain, en-ter-rrin', w. to amuse ,' to show hos- Equator, e-lnva'ter, n. the lino encircling the 
Enthral, Cn-teawl'. •». to enslave. [pitallty. middle of the globe. [equator. 

Enthrone, en-ffiron', to, to place on a throne. Equatorial, ek-wa-t5'ri-al, adj.- pertaining to the 

Enthusiasm, en-IM'zl-asm, to. extreme ardour. Equerry, ek'wer-1, to. an official of the royal bouse- 
Enthusiast, cn-iM'zi-ast, n. one who feels en- hold. [a horse rider. 

Entice, en-tls', to. to allure. [thualasm. Equestrian, e-kwes'trl-an, adj. relating to horses; 

Entire, en-tir', adj. complete; male horse. Equiangular, 6-kwi-ang'gildar, adj. With equal 

Entitle, en-ti'tl, v. to give claim or title to. ■ angles. 

Entity, en'ti-tt, to. existence. ■ Equilateral, 6-kwMat'er-al, adj. with all sides 

Entomb, en-toom', a. to bur y. [insects. Equilibrate, 6-kwMi'brat, v. to balance, [equal. 

Entomologist, en-to-mol'o-jist, to. one who studies Equilibrium, S-kwil-ib'ri-um, «, equal balancing. 
Bntozoa, en-fco-ziVA, animal life within other Equine, e'kwiu, adj. relating to horses. 

animals. Equinoctial, e-kwi-nok'shal, adj. relating to the 

Entrails, cn'ir.ils, ii. the bowels. [of troops. equator. : [ins the equator. 

Entrain, entrun', v. to take train, as of bodies Equinox, 8-kwI*nok8, «. the time of the' sun’s cross* 
Entreat, en tift u iobesf <h Equip, e-kwip', v. to fit out : to supply. 

Entree, fmq-tnV. «. entry ; a dish served between Equipage, ek'wl-pfij, TO. a carriage and attendants ; 

main courses. anything equipped. [equipping. 

Entrepot, (Ing'tr-pO, to. a storehouse; a bonded Equipment, e-kwip'ment, to. outfit; the act of 
warehouse. Equipoise, S'kwi-poiz, to. equality of weight; 

Entresol, ilng'tr-sdl, ». a low connecting storey balance. 

bctv.ce i wo main storeys. Equitable, ek'wlt-abl, adj. showing the quality of 

Entry, en'fcrt, to. entrance, equity. 

Entwine, en-twta', v. to intcrlaee. Equity, ek'wl-tl, to. right ; justice ; fairness, 

Entwist, exi-twist,', v. to twist. Equivalent, e-kwiv'Wenfc, adj, equal. . 

Enumerate, e-nu'mer-at, v. to compute the- • Equivocal, e-kwiYo-kal, adj. doubtful. 

number of. [prrm mi' arlyf Equivocate, e-kwxv'o-kat, v. to prevaricate, 

Enunciate, e-mm'si-ar, v. to declare formally ; to Equivocation, e-kwiv-o-ka'shun, to. ambiguity. 
Envelop, en-vel'up, v. to invest. Era, e'ra, to. a period of years counted from a 

Envelope, en'vel-op, to, a covering. : 'dominating date; 

Envelopment, en-vel'up-ment, to. that which Eradieable, e-rarl'I-kabl, adj. capable of being 
covers. eradicated. [remove. 

Envenom, en-ven'om, «. to poison *, to embitter. Eradicate, e-rad'I-kiit, v, to destroy ; to efface; to 
Enviable, en'vi-abl, adj. fit to be envied. Eradication, e-rad-ik-d'shun, TO. destruction ; ex?. 

Envious,’ eu'vl-us, adj. feeling envy. Erase, E-ris', a. to expunge, : [pungement, 

Environ, en-vx'xun, v. to surround, Erastiauisxu, e-ras'ti-an-ism, ■ n. State control of 

Environs, en-vI'ronB. to. suburbs. . : the Church. 

Eiivoy, en'voi, to. a diplomatic messenger. Erasure, e-ra'sur, n. the act of erasing; the part 

Envy, eu'vl, jealousy ; i>, to grudge. - where erasing has been done, 

Eocene, e'o-sSn. adj. in geology the first of the Erect, e-rekt', adj. upright ! v. to build. 

Tertiary formation. Ergot, er'got, ». a fungoid disease in plants. /; 

,i* (82nd Ed.) : , 
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Executive, egz-ek'a-tiv, a. persons who administer 
governmental authority. 

Executor, egz-ek'u-tev, -it, one appointed to carry 
out the diruetiems of a will 
Exemplar, egz-em'plar, n, something worthy of 
imitation, [example. 

Exemplary, egz-em'plar-i, adj. forming a good 
Exemplify, cgz-em'ph-n, v. to show by example. 
Exempt, egz-empt', v. to release from. 

Exequies, eks'e-kwiz, n. funeral rites. v 
Exercise, eks'er-siz, v. to practise ; n. task ; use ; 
Exert, egz-ert', v, to strive ; to labour. ipractiee. 
Exertion, egz-er'sliun, n. endeavour. 

Exfoliate, eks-fd'li-at.tv to shed scales. 

Exhalation, egz-ha-la'shun, n. - vapour;- steam; 
what is inhaled. 

Exhaust, egs-hawst', v. to weary ; to expend ; to 
drain off. ■ 

Exhaustion, egz-hawst'yun, n, great fatigue. 
Exhibit, egz-hib'it. v, to show ; n. the thing shown. 
Exhibition, egz-M-bish'un, n, a display; a public 
Exhilarate, egs-hil'er-at, v, to animate. [show. 
Exhort, esz-hort', v, to preach ; to urge. 
Exhortation, . egz-hort-a'shun, n. a religious har- 
angue. 

Exhumation, egs-hu-tuS'shun, v. the act of dis- 
interring. 

Exhume, elja-hum', u. to disinter. ■ ■ 

Exigency, eks'tt-en-si, n. an emergency. 

Exigent, eks'i-jent , adj, urgent. 

Exiguous, eks-ig'u-us, adj. slender ; small. 

Exile, egz'il, n. the condition of being expelled 
from home or country ; v. to banish. 

Exist, egz-ist', ». to have life. 

Exit, fiks'if, n. departure. 

Exodus, eks'-o-dus, • n . a going out. 

Exogamy, oks-og'aui-i, ». marrying only outside 
one's own tribe. 

Exonerate, egz-on'er-at, v. to free from blame. 
Exorbitant, egz-or'bi-tant, adj. excessive. 

Exorcise, eka-or-slzr. v. to drive away evil spirits. - - 
Exorcism, oks'or-sism, n. the act of expelling evil 
spirits. 

Exordium, egz-or'di-um, n, an introductory por- 
Exoterio, eks-o-ter'ik, adj. external. [tion. 

Exotic, egz-ot'ik. n. anything of foreign origin. 
Expand, eks-pand', ■«. to extend. 

Expanse, eJs-paua', n. a wide open space. 
Expansive, eks-pan'siv, afff. farrextending.: 

Ex parte, eks-paritc, adj. on one side. 

Expatiate, tks-pft'sW-kt, v. to enlarge upon. 
Expatriate, eks-p&'tri-at, v. to banish. 

Expect, eke-pekt', v. to anticipate. 

Expectant, eks-pokt'ant. adj. looking for. 
Expectorant, els-pekt'o-rant, mij. causing expec- 
toration. 

Expectorate, eks-pelct/o-rat, v. to spit. 

Expediency, eks-pO'di-en-sl, adj. fitness; conveni- 
ence. 

Expedient, eks-pe'di-ent, add. advisable. , , 
Expedite, eks'pS-dlt, v. to quicken ; to help for- 
ward. 

Expedition, eks-pe-dish'un, ».- speed ; an under- 
taking for exploration, war, discovery, etc. 
Expeditious, eks-pS-dish'us, adj. quick, prompt. . : 
Expel, eks-pel', v. to drive out. 

Expend, eke-pend'. p. to spend. 

Expenditure, eks-pen'dit-fir, what is expended. 
Expense, eks-pens', n. cost; outlay. 

Expensive, eka-pen'siv, adj. costly. 

Experience, eks-per'i-ens, n. knowledge gained ; ,t». 

to undergo ; to suffer. 

Experiment, cks-per'I-ment. n. trial ; essay. 
Experimental, eks-per-I-menl'al, adj. tentative; 
as an experiment. 

Experimentalist, eks-per-i-ment'al-ist, «, one who 
experiments. [a specialist. 

Expert, eks-part', adj. having special knowledge ; n. 
Expiable, eks'ni-abl, adj. that may he atoned for. 
Expiate, eks'pi-af, v. to atone, for. 

Expiatory, eks'pi-a-to-ri, adj. having power to 
atone. 

Expiration, eks-pir-a'shun, n. termination; end; 

breathing outwardly. 

Expire, eks-plr', v. to die ; to end. 

Expiry, elcs-pir'i, n. termination. 

Explain, eks-plan', v. to make clear. 

Explanation, eks-plan-a'shun, n. aet of making 
clear. 

Explanatory, eks-plan'a-to-ri, adj, with explana- 
tion. 

Expletive, eks'ple-tiv, adj. a redundant word ; an 
oath. 
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Explicable, eks'plik-abl, adj. capable of being es- 
Bxplieit, eks-pll'sit, adj, clear ; plain. [plained. 
Explode, eks-pldd', v, to. burst forth ;, to reject. , . 
Exploit, eks-pioit', v. to work up for selfish ends; 

n. a notable achievement. 

Exploration, eks-plo-rd'shun, v. act of exploring. 
Explore, eks-plor', v. to search for. 

Explosion, eks-plii'zhun. n, act of exploding. 
Explosive, eks-plo'eiv, a substance that- will 
cause an explosion. 

Exponent, eks-pu'nent, n. a person who -stands 
as an example. 

Export, eks-port', v. to send abroad. - 
Export, ex'port, n. the thing exported. 

Exportable, eks-port'abl, adj. that can be exported. : 
Exportation, eks-port-a'shun, ». act of exporting. 
Expose, eks-poz. v. to lay bare ; to pla.ee in danger. 
Exposition, eks-po-zish'un, n. an explanation; an 
exhibition; the act of exposing. 

Expositor, eks-poz'it-or, n. one who expounds. 
Expositors', ■eks-poz'it-o-rf, adj. explanatory; 
Expostulate, eks-pos'ttt-lat, v. to remonstrate. - 
Exposure, eks-po'zur, the act of laying bare. 
Expound, cks-pownd'. v. to explain. 

Expression, eks-presh'un, m. act of expression; 
feature; look. 

Expressively, eks-pres'iv-li, ado. with expression. 
Expressly, eks-pres'K, ado, specially. 

Expulsion, cka-pul'shun, n. the act of expelling. 
Expunge, eks-punj', o. to wipe out. 

Expurgate, eks'imr-gat, v. to cleanse ; to out out. 
Exquisite, cks'kwiz-it, adj. delicate ; superior, 
Exsanguious, eka-sang'gwi-us, adj. bloodless. . 
Extant, eks'tant, adj. in being. 

Extemporaneous, c-ta-tem-po-ra'ne-us, adj. with- 
out preparation. 

Extempore, eks-tem'po-rS, ado. without study. 
Extemporize, eks-tem'po-riz, v. to speak off-hand. : 
Extend, eks-tond', v. to lengthen. 

Extension, eks-ten'shun, n. a stretching out. 
Extensive, eks-ten'siv, adj. large ; brand ; compre- 
hensive. 

Extent, eks-tent', n. compass ; space. 

Extenuate, eks-ten'fi-at, v. to palliate. 

Exterior, eks-tOr'i-or, adj. outer. 

Exterminate, eks-ter'min-at. v. to destroy. 

External, eks-tern'al. adj. outward. [from, 

. Externals, cks-ter'nalz, n.. things.: outside -or apart : 
Extinct, eks-tingkt', adj. extinguished ; not living, 
Exttaoteur, eks-tingkfc'er, «. an lnstnunent for 
extinguishing fire. 

Extinction, eks-tinglchhun, n. an extinguishing. 
Extinguish, eks-ting'gwish, v. to quench. 
Extinguisher, eka- ting’s wish-er, n, that which ex- 
tinguishes. 

Extirpate, eks-ter'pSt, v, to root out or destroy. 
Extol, eks-tOl', v. to praise. 

Extort, ebs-tort', ». to force from. 

Extortion, eks-torsh'mi, ». oppression. 

Extortionate, eks-tor'shun-at, adj, oppressive. 
Extortioner, eks-tor'shun-er, -n.-. one who extorts. : 
Extra, eks'tra,. adj,. beyond what is usual. 

Extract, eks-trakt', v. to draw out. 

Extract, eks'trakt. n, a thing extracted ; a copy of : 
a portion of a book. 

Extraction, eks-toik'shun, the act of extracting. 
Extradition, eks-tra-dish'un, n. the yielding up of 
fugitives from justice by one country to 
another. 

Extrajudicial, eks-tra-ju-dlsli'al, adj. out of the 
customary legal course. (material universe. 
Extramundane, eks-tra-nmn'dfwi, adj. beyond the 
Extramural, eira-tra-mu'ral, adj, outside the walls. 
Extraneous, eks-tra/ne-us, adj. external. 
Extraordinary, eks-tra-or'dln-ar-i, adj. unusual; 

wonderful. [penditure-. 

Extravagance, eks-trav'a-gans, n. excessive ex- 
Extravagant, eks-trav'd-gant, adj, lavish, un- 
reasonable. 

Extravaganza, eks-trav-a-gan'za, «. a burlesque. 
Extreme, eks-triim', adj. remote, excessive. 
Extremity, eks-trem'lt-i, n. the utmost limit. 
Extricable, eka'trik-abl, adj, ti»t may be extri- 

Extricatel ete'tri-kat, v, to get out of ; to set free. 
Extrinsic, eks-trin'sifc, adj, external. 

Extrude, cks-trood'. v. to force out. 

Extrusion, eke-troo'zhun, n. the act of expelling. 
Exuberance, eks-a'ber-ans, an overflowing. 
Exuberant, eks-fi'ber-ant, adj. abounrling, 
Exudation, eks-ii-dS'shun, n. the act of discharging 
through the pores. 

Exude, cks-M', v. to ooze ; to issue forth. 
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i Farcical* farteik-al* adj » ludicrous. 


, . Farcical, far aik-ai, am. iuaicruu». 

SSSV^^ SmethWoffipJo^he^-e. I ^happen ; «. mice of transit. 

delaying; ^ttogto tbe profit. * 

M*JS,«.a tlctitious narrative FamgoVfar-i^of?)'. a disorderly mass. 

IS^febVkalofto^fc&ther; to»^ ke; * ° °°. % ' 

F a b&& VM^’thim. n. small eom uaarfce < 

H - a ll00P ^ * 

SffiuaiS ^H^oreay- i ffif | *' ’ 

vrttto'. Uuks- 'custom ; 


Facetious, bms sum, ™u. .y 

Facial, fa'shal, ado. connected with the fact. 
Facile, fas'il. <>*'• easy : yielding. 

Facilitate, fa-sil'it-at, v. to make easy. 
Facility, fa-sil'it-i. n. pliancy, dexterity. 
Facsimile, fak-slm'l-le, n. an exact copy . 


Fascination, wi»«»“, ,., 1Ktn , n ■ 

Fashion, fas'hun, n. the prevailin'?: bt> m • custom , 

Fashionable/fash'un-aW. ado. in the first mode. 
FasMay, fast dii, n. a holy day of lasting. 

Fasten, fas'll, ^tomakefast. , . nWaum: t00 


of per- FaSm ^tid'i-ns. «di. hard to please; too 


Factious, fak'shus, ad}, disloyal; turbulent. 
Factitious, fak-tish'us. wlo. artificial. 

Factor, fak'tor. n. an agent ; a necessary element. 
Factorage, fak'tor-uj, n. factor s commission. 
Factory, fak'to-rt. n. workshop; mill. 

Factotum, fak-to'tum, n. an agent of all work, 
Facula, fak'u-la, n. bright spot on the sun. 


Fastoffisf&ness. speed; rapidity. , 

Fatal, f&'tal, adj. deadly; aecmdmg to rate. 

Fatalism, WtaMssm, w. the theory that all things 

are foreordained. . , 

Fatality, fa-tal’it-S, n. a tatal occurrence. 

Fated, fa'ted, ado. destined ; doomed. 


■UUUXt IIMIU UHI,, 

Fag-end” fag' c nd , n. the loose end or re faso ®f a fotlfomdes^Sii. bottomless. 

Fagot* fapp'ot* w. it bundle of sticks. 4 J ' TPoHfmft fa-t <*«•»•' n weariness front exertion. 
Fahrenheit, fftr'Sn-hlt. «, the S^^fantne. ». a- young fatted animal. 

use in Britain for measuring temperatmes. ISVat'n, l to make fat. 

Faience, fa yens, «. painted lottery. ... Fatty , at *» m tf. greasy. , , 


Fatigue, ta-teg , n. vveanue® 

Fatling, fat'ling, n. a young fatted ammal. 
Fatten, fat'n, v. to make fat. 


FaMiCrtosWoon: ado. weak; feeble; m- Fauces. £ Tv®, &£ Sr top for- tetttaK 

mStwti. n. a small supernatural being who t 

could enchant human bem„s. nmnll^hed Faun, fawn, n. a mythological protector of shep- 
Fait accompli, fat itc-kom-ple. n. an actomplishei F > " ™ h0 ha(1 the i egs an d tail of a goat. 

.fact. Fauna, faw'na, n. the animals of a country, dis- 

Faith, f uih % n* belief . fiacUfrj . t rir*t or tmrioti. 

Faithful, ffif/t'ful. ado. true ; loyal. Favour, ' flL'ver, n. patronage : encouragement ; 

Wa bl. a*. advantageous. , 


Falcate, fal'kat, v. to bend like a slclde. 
Falchion, fawl'shun, n. a short bent sword. 
Falcon, faw'ku, n. a trained hawk. 
Falconer, faw'k-ner. j n. a trainer of falcons. 


Falconer, faw'k-ner. n. a trainer ot raicoxiH. > a smaU fairy 

Falconry, fawk'n-ri. n. the art of hunting wiwi £,“*> V e ' ftl . t t. w, fldelil 


Favourable, fa'ver-abl, adj. advaxitageous. 
Favourite, fa'ver-it, n. a person or thing m favour. 
Favouritism, fiVver-it-izm, n. partiality. 

Fawn, fawn, v. to cringe ; to flatter . n. a yomig 


Faldstool, fawld'st.ool, n. a folding stool. . 
Fallacious, fal-a'shus, ad}, misleading . delusive. 
Fallacy, ful'a-st, n. something deceptive. . 
Fallible, fal'ibl. ad}, liable to err. 

Fallow, fftl'o, ad}, unt.llled. 

Falsehood, fawte'hood, n. a lie. 

Falsetto, fawl-set o. n. a voice above the natur.u 
Falsify, fawl'si-fl, v. to make false. [compass. 
Falsity, fawl-sit-t, n. a false statement. 

Faltor, fawl'ter, v. to hesitate. 

Familiar, fam-il'yer, a®, intimate. _ 


” Fealty, fO'al-tl, n. fidelity. 

Feasibility, ffiz-I-bil'it-l, n. quality of being prac- 

lelusive. jr e at;|'fGt, e r(. a remarkable achievement. 

Feather, feth'er, n. one of a large number of 
growths that cover birds ; a plume. . 

Feathery, feth'er-I, ado. covered with, or similar to, 
ip Tmtiiral feathers : [aity; the countenance, 

loapm Feature, fet'ur. n. prominent external BlgJit sijcci- 

1 Febrifuge, febrl-ffij, n, medicine that niit igatca 

Febrile? f6'liril, ad}, connected with fever. 


Familiar, fam-il'yer. ad}. se |gg ^ f S's -al,W.‘' relating to heralds. 

Familiarity, fam-d-rar ltd, n. mtiinftte intercourse. | ^ spiritless . 

Fecula, fek'u-la, n. starchy sediment. 


r ,0.1,1-,.-, -u.. . * 

Famine, fam'in, n. extreme scarcity. 

Famish, fam'isli, v. to starve. 

Famous, fa'mns, adj. renowned. 

Fanatic, fan-at'ik, n. a zealot. 

Fanatical, fan-at'ik -al, ado. wild ; unreaBomng. 
Fanaticism, fan-at'l-sism, n. wild religious en 
thusiaam. . . 


Fecund, fek'un ftnl. 

Fecundate, fek'un-dflt, v. to make fruitful. 
Fecundity, fek-un'dl-ti, n. fruitfulness. 

Federal, fed'cr-al, adj. relating to a league 
federation. • v , ■ _ 


Fan® fin'sl'n. imagination: taste ; v. to imagine. Fedmlist, fed'er-al-tet, «. a supporter of federal 


Fandango, fan-dan go, n. a Spanish dance. 
Fane, fan, n. a temple : a weathercock. 
Fanfare, fan'far, n. flourish of trumpets; 
Fanfaronade, fan'far-on-dd, n. bluster. 
Fang, fang, n. tooth ; tusk : claw. 
Fanlight, fan'Iit, n. a fan-shaped window. 
Fannol, fan'l, n. a banner. 


Federative, fed'er-si-tiv, a< leaguc-jl u 
Fee, fe, n. recompense ; ..reward , freehold mhcrit 
Feeble, f l ik. . \ i 

Feel, fS, v. to perceive by touch . i.o tv. affitk >* 
Feeling, fS'ling, n. the sense of touch ; amotion. 
Feign, fan, v, to pretend. 


— «»■ congratulate, 

Fantasticall'fan-tas'tik-al, adj. whimsical ; iraagin- Felicitous, fe-lis'it-us, adj. happy ; pleasant . suit- 
Fantasy, fan'ta-st, «. a fancy ; imagination, [ary. awe. 
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Field-book, fSld'book, ft. a book used by land stir- 
■ veyors. 

Fieldfare, fold 'far, n. a species of large thrush. 

Field. Marshal, n. highest rank in the British 
jinny. 

Field-piece, fCld'pes, ft. a piece of artillery. 

Fiend, fend, n. a devil ; a wicked person. 

Fierce, fer , adj. i vicious. 

Fiery, fi'er-i, adj. hot ; ardent. 

Fife, fif, n. a musical pipe. 

Filer, fS'fer, n. a fife player. 

Fight, fit, n. a contest ; v. to contend. 

Figment, fig'ment, «. an invention. 

Figurative, iie'fl-ra-tiv, «di. metaphorical. 

Figure, ilg'ilr, n. form ; outline ; . price. 

Figured, iig'Qrd, adj. marked with figures or de- 
signs. 

Figurehead, fig'ur-hed, n. the flgiu-e on a ship’s 
prow. 

Filament, fil'a-ment, n. ft slender thread. 
Filamentous, fli-a-meut'us, adj. thread-like. 
Filatory, fii'a-to-ri, n. a thread-spinning machine:. 
Filature, fil'a-tur. ». the reeling of silk. 

Filbert, fil'bert, n. cultivated hazel nut. 

Filch, illch, v. to steal. 

File, fix, n, a rasping instrument : a receptacle for 
papers ; a line of soldiers ; v. to work with a 
file. 

Filibuster, ftl'i-bus-ter. ft. a lawless adventurer: 
one who tries to hold up legislation by making 
an endless speech. 

Filigree, fil'J-gre, n. oniamentai work in gold and 
silver threads. 

Fillet, ftl'et, ft. a band; a slice of meat or fish 
without hone. 

Fillibeg, fil'i-beg, ft. tlie kilt. 

Fillip, lil'ip, v. to flip ; to drive: 

Filly, ill'!, n. a young mare. 

Film, film, ft. a thin skin or thread. 

Filter, lifter, n. a liquid purifying apparatus: v. 
Filth, frith, n. foul matter. [to percolate. 

Filtrate, fll'trat. v. to filter ; n. result of filtration. 
Final, fi'nal, adj, last : conclusive. 

Finale, Un-fi'Jii, n. the last item at a concert-. 
Finality, fl-nal it-1, n. the condition of being final. 
Finance, fi-nans', ft. money affairs : revenue. 
Financial, fln-an'shal, adj. relating to finance. 
Financier, fl-nan'ser, ft. one who deals in funds. 

revenues, etc; < ■ - 

Finch, flnsh, ft. a genus of birds. \ j , > 

Fine, fin, n. penalty ; adj. elegant, beautiful. 
Finer, fi'ner. ft. one who refines metals. 

Finery, fi'ner-!, n. line attire ; jewels, etc. 

Finesse, fln-es', ft. artifice : trickery. 

Finial, fln'i-al, «. a terminating bunch of foliage 
(arch.), j- \ :r> ddd: y a a j . 

Finical, lin'ik-al, adj. fastidious : affected. 

Finis, fi'nis, n. the end. 

Finish, fln'ish, v. to conclude ; to perfect. 

Finite, fl'nit, adj. limited ; hounded. 

Fiord, fyord, n. a rock-bound inlet. 

Fir, fer, n. a cone-bearing tree. 

Fire-arms, fir'arms, n. weapons discharged by ex- 
plosives. [extinguishing fires. 

Fire-brigade, fir'brig-fid, ft. a body organised for 
Fire-damp, fir' damp, n. an explosive gas found in 
coal mines. [water for putting out fires. 

Fire-engine, fir'en-jin, n, an engine for pumping 
Fireman, fir'nian, ft. a member of. a fire-brigade. 
Fireworks, ffr’werks, n. preparations of powder.- 
etc., for display. 

Firkin, fer'kin; w, a quarter barrel. 

Firm, ferm, adj. decided, strong; n, a business 
partnership. . 

Firmament, fer'mh-inent, ?t. the sky. 

Firman, fer'man, n. a Turkish decree. 

Firstling, ferst'ling, n, the first produce of animals. 
First-rate, ferst'rat, adj. of the first exeellence.- 
Firth, ferth, n, the mouth of a river. - 
Fiscal, fis'kal, adj. relating to revenue. 

Fishery, fish'er-i, n. the fishing business ; place 
where fish are caught. 

Fishmonger, iish'mung-er, a dealer in fish, ■ ■/ 
Fishy, flsh'i, adj. flsh-like ; doubtful. 

Fission, flzh'un, n. cleavage. 

Fissure, fizh 1 'fir, n. a cleft : a chasm. 

Fist, fist, n. the clenched hand. 

Fisticuffs, fist'i-kufs, ft, blows; boxing. 

Fistula, fist'ii-la, n. a deep ulcer. 

Fitehet, n.n polecat. 

Fitful, fit'ful, adj. spasmodic. 

Fitness, flt'ness, n, suitability: condition o.f being 
Fixity, fiks'it-i, », state of being fixed, [qualified. 
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Feline, fii'iin, ad}, relating to cats ; cat-like. 1 
Fell, fel. ft. : a hill ; a skin ; a. to cut down ; to 
strike to the ground; adj. savage. 

Fellow, fel'fl, «. an equal ; a man of small account ; 

a senior resident member of a University. 
Fellowship, fel'd-ship, ft. friendly communion ; ' 

the condition of being a fellow. 

Felon, fel'on, ». a criminal. 

Felonious, fcl-O'nl-us, adj.. with criminal intent. 
Felony, fel'o-nt. ft. a serious crime. 

Felucca, fe-luk'ii, «. a Mediterranean boat with 
.sails and oars, 

Female, fe'mai, ft. the sex that bears young. 
Feminine, fera'ih-in, adj. relating to women ; 
Womanly, 

Femoral, fem'o-ral, adj. relating to the thigh. 

Fen, fen, n. low marshy land. 

Fence, fens, n. hedge or wall round enclosed land. 
Fencer, fen'ser, ft. one who fences. 

Fencing, fen'sing, .». the art of sword-play ; ma- 
terial for fence construction. 

Fend, fend, u. to ward off. 

Fender, fen'der, n. a metal fire-guard. 

Fennel, fen'el, ft. an aromatic plant. 

Ferial, ffi'ri-al, mlj. relating to holidays. 

Ferment, fer'ment, n. an internal commotion ; 

- tumult.-'': "".h w 1 :/.- ;■ 

Ferment, fer-raent', v. to cause fermentation ; to 
agitate. 

Fernery, fern'er-i, n. a place for keeping ferns. 
Ferocious, fer-6'stms, adj. savage ; fierce. 
Ferrandine, fer'an-din, n. a fabric of silk and wool. 
Ferreous, fer'e-us, adj. made of, or relating to. 
iron. 

Ferret, for'et, ». a kind of weasel ; v. to make close 
search. 

Ferruginous, fer-u'jin-us, adj. partaking of iron. 
Ferrule, fer’iil, n. a metal ring on tlie end of a staff 
or stick. 

Ferry, ferl, v .‘ to transport across water; m the 
place where people are ferried. 

Fertilise, fer'til-fe, v. to make fertile. 

Ferule, fer'ul, ft. a rod or ruler. 

Fervent, fer'vent, adj. warm ; eager. 

Fervid, fer'vid, adj. ardent. 

Fervour, fer'vor, n. zeal. 

Fescue, fes'ku. n. a species of grass; a letter 
pointer. 

Festal, fes'tal, adj. connected with a feast. 

Fester, fes'ter, v. to suppurate : to rankle. 

Festival, fes'tiv-al, ft. a rejoicing ; a feast. 

Festoon, fes-toon', ft. a suspended garland. 

Fetch, feeh, v. to go for and got. 

Fete, fat, ft. feast; a summer entertainment. 
Fetich, fS'tish, ft. an object of supposed divine 
attributes. 

FeticMsm, fe'tish-izm, n. fetich-worship. 

Fetid, fB'tid, adj. rancid ; stinking. . [pastern. 
Fetlock, fet'lok, n. the hair tuft behind a horse’s 
Fetter,; fet'er, ft. a chain for the feet ; v. to restrain. 
Fettle, 'fet'l, v. to clean, mend, or improve. 

Feud, fud, a. continued strife between families. 
Feudalism, fu'dai-izm, n. the mediasval system of 
holding lands in vassalage. [newspaper. 

Feuilleton, ffi'ye-tong, n. the story part of a 
Fever, fB’ver, n. see Dictionary of Health Section. 
Fewness, fff'ness, adj. smallness of number. 

Fey, fa, at it d, b( itched. 

FiancB, Be, fe-an'sa, it. one who is engaged to be 
married. 

Fiasco, fl-as'ko, ». failure. 

Fiat, fi'at, ft. a solemn command. 

Fibre, fl'br, ft. workable tissue, animal or vege- 
table. :is wool, flax, silk, etc. 

Fibril, iTbril, ft. a small fibre. 

Fibrine, fi'brin, •»; a fibrous substance in animals 
and plants. 

Fibrous, fi'brus, adj. made up of fibres. 

Fichu, flsh'u, ft. a thin piece of material worn by 
women in the opening at the top of a frock. 
Fickle, fik'l, adj. changeable. 

Fictile, fik'tal, adj. plastic, pliant. 

Fiction, flk'shun, ft. an imaginary story ; romance. 
Fictitious, fik-tish'us, adj. imaginary ; false.. 
Fiddle, fld'l, ft. a violin. 

Fiddling, Adding, adj. the act of playing a violin; 
small, unimportant. 

Fidelity, fid-ellt-i, », faithfulness; duty. 

Fidget, lid'jet, v. to move restlessly. ... , 

Fiduciary, fidfi-shi-a'ri, n. one who holds in trust. 
Fie, fi, excl. indicating disapproval. 

Fief. fSf. «. a feudal grant, [ground. 

.Field, fftld, n. an enclosed piece of land; battle- 
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Fixture, flta'tur, n. something tod : anappojnted ^rtn,XrTu. r «f a^wo^ „ ’ 

Fizz, flz, »• to make a hissing sound. .A winrist, flor'iat, ft. one ■who grows or sells flcnu-m. 

&«&&-** "“ u " : 11 »k*. vri 

«* «• aa^sis E ,™ ; t m. . 

' «tonea ; a banner, thorns. ? a — n ”' Un,1M ' li, ' u,,,L ' 


i?iag> whk.-». ^ ■ v ’ v«i^i v : Flotsam, nor, sa.ni, w -a^uiia >*•»*« «* :vw* - - 

stones* .a banner.* the lns.^ _ ^ . whll vessel into the sea and touud Uo.itjiW^ , 

Flagellants, ttafei-ants, n. a .religious sett > - • Flounce, -flowns; n. a -plaited strip round -a Jort.,. 

— i «f m. jrM |f 1 U “ «|i»“ 

FlaCTautfliVgraxit, «di. notorjotm; u floworfilow'er.^. Urn bloom ot&xtoxit. 

Flag-sMP. llafi'Hhip, n. a ship that c.uues t e | lHctaal6 m*' tfi-iit.n. to inso (>hlmn<! y 

: : admiral's ite. , . , , Flue, flfi, ft. a connecting passage itl a tmmntj, . 

Finn • flSL ». a threshing jiMtrumt.nl. .... Fluency fioo'en-sS, ft. readiness of speech.. 

• '-IS%k ^'ttsmaatW»'layerof anythin.'. •• » 3“" dtl8t . . •. ■ . 

Slakv fla'ki, adj. composed of flakes. wi-nid floo’'id ft. a liauid. ■ [a lucky chance sUoke. 

Flambeau, flani'bb, ?i. a torch. v Fluke flock 'ft. a fish 1 the hook part of an atiohoi . 

Flamboyant, fltutt-hoi'aut. ada- flaine-llke. Flume, flown, n. an Mtllloial wi^chaimel^ 

. siame. fl&SL ». W#«» *2 '^•■fl^e-enaendfiiy' Ftammery,.;tl«m'or;i. *• uonsuist, a sour jt sy 

Flommtferous, flam-if er-us, adj. flame enfct.ua maile from oat husta. t . ft fa , lVnin g 

Flhm »,«, an open pasfcryoase OTitajute fruit, w.-s^vUlfeV. ' : mm- 

|&,flanl «, fe ra sed edge o a ^ Uee i, rmm. n. a confhsed a»n 


irijink tlaiiek, %. the side of.twihinff. 

Flannel, flan'el, ft. a warm woollen texture. 
Flap-lack, llu]i']:ik, «. a pancake. 

T?lnri» fliir ?>. to flash unsteadily. _ -s,. 

;■ Flnrihg, tt&'Tini?, mtf. burning Itfcfully * , . 

Flash, v. to flame suddenly ; «• 11 burst of lidit- 
Flashy, flash'!, adj. showy l dazzling. 

Flask, flask, n. a drinking vessel. , 

Flasket, flask'et, ft. a flask in which food is 1 
Flatter, flat'er, v. to praise unduly. , 

Flatulence,' itet'u-tem, & c . d *n wih ?* 


Flustelvflus'ter, ?i, confusion : hurry: clatter. . 
Flute, floot, si. a musical Pipe- : 

Fluting, floot'tafl. w * 1 bited articles. _ 
winffpsi* flutter to move QniCMj » to excito. 
IS; floo'vl^,^ Bftatatog to a nver. 
winx. tlulss. the act of ilowinj?, ■ ■ . , - 

Fluslble, fluks'ibl, adj. capaljle of lwm„ n.eltei... 
wi.rtinu, fluk sliun. ft. a discharge. 


'Wind, , denly : a winged insect. ■ 1 

it, il&w'tlst, «. flute-player, . . Fly-blow, fli'iflQ. ft. a fly s os«. 

-nfiJi™ *• ‘ 

wJX^SSSOm^m. 

■ |;k 0 K:«£S«. , , 

Flea, flB, n, a small blood-sueltme insect. Focal, fo'kal, adj. relating to a focus. 

Fleck, flok, n. a spot : «• to spot. Focus, fy'kus, n. point to winch raj fl converge. 

Flection, flek shun, «, act qt oeniimfc. Fodder, fod'er, «. cattle food. 

Fledge, flei. u. to famish with featlieis. Fog, fog, ». thick mist; a second crop of gra®, 

: i i®ffi>K,lej'lin8.'nua yOhSS ;b ^v,- ' ■ ' - pgj ' « - -«-nf KM .foa. 

Fierce* t!Gs, & sheep s coatmg of rooL 
Fleecy, lies'!, adj. woolly. 

Fleer, fier, v. to mock, 

: Fleet, list, adi. swift ; », a navy. , 

Fleeting, H«t'ing,«{j. passing. 


Foggy, fog't. adj. misty. , 

Foible, foi'bl, m. a moral weakness. 
Foil, foil, u. to defeat: ft. metal loaf. 


Fleeting, flet'inn. adj. passbffi. tI e £> 0 ist r foist, v. to pass off 

Flesh, flesh, w.-the substance which. co\ era rue |p 0 j 4 :.■ foicl, v. to enfold: 


sivaxti iivfc**** --- -- 

bones of animals. 

Fleshly, flesh'll, u*. carnal. 

Flexible, lleks'i-hl, adh pliant. 

Flexile, flaks'll, a*, pliable. 

Flexion, flek'ehun, n. a bend. 

Flexuous, fleks'ftTtis, ad), winding , tortuous. 
Flexure, flelis'flr, ft. a bending. 

Flicker, Hick'er. r. to flutter: to waver. 

Flight, flit, n. act of flying. 

Flighty, fll'tl, Odj. Kiddy : . +Mn 

Flimsy, film W, a*. weak: .spiritless, thin. 

Flinch, finish, v. to shrink. 

Fling, fling, v. to throw ; n. a dance. 

Flint, «: a stone of extreme haraness. 

Flip, flip, ft. spiced hot drink , w. to flmP- 
Flippant, flip'ant, adj. pert saucily fluent. 

Flit, flit, v. to fly ; to remove, _ 

Flitch, iiioh. ft. the side of a pig, cured. 

Float, lift, V. to swim : n. » raft. 

Floatage, flo'tii. ft. that which floate. 

Floccuient, flok'kMerit, ado. wolly b • oom . 
Flock, flok, n. a collection of animals, » com 
»any; v. to congregate. _ „„„ 

Flockmaster, flok'mfls-ter, ft. a sheep-owner. 

Floe, flo, n. floating ice. . 

Flood, flu d. ft. an inundation : o.;to overflpw,^^. 
Moor, flOr, ft. the part of a room on which people 

B^K.tJo’SnSS: to&liumplr. ■ 

!«•. iS,2Sf?i,io floral 


Fold,’ fold. to enfold ; to lay one part on an- 

FoMe^Told^r^faTolding^nstiniment. . r 
Foliaeeous, fol-I-a'shus. adj. pertaimng to leaves. 
Foliage: fo'li-»3, ft. leaves. , i . . —• 

Foliate. fo'U-at, n. to make into leaf form., • .• 

Foliation, fd-lba'shun,®. the leatmg process. ^ 

Folio, fo'li-o, 7 i. a book comprising two leaves to 

ft the study of ancient customs, 
IK &U an Anglo-Saxon popular 

FolUcfeJfolTld, n. a gland : a seed-ve^. . 
Follow, fol'o, «. to go alter, to piactbf.. w> 

Fomm^fl-Wit^. apply warn lotions jtomcite. 
Fomentation, fo-ment-d shun,' ^• n1 L®°inflanuna- 
either hot or cold water to xelleie innamnia 

tion. 

Fondle, fond’3. o. to caress. 1wn H«m<s> an 
Font, font* n. vessel used for baptisms , an 
eautoment of one sort of printing b pe* , . _ 
Fool, fool. ft. a weak-minded person ; a jester. 
Foolery, fooI'er-l,n. folly. 

Foolhardy, fool-hard-t. «*. rash. 

Foolscap, fools kap, ft. paper cut IS menus 

Foot! foot,' ft. the extremity of the Jeg : the part on 
which a thing stands ; 12 inches. 

Footnad, fpoi/pad. ft. a jobber on foot. 


Flop, nop, v. w lymiisfl. T“ Footnad, foot pad, ft. a yoiiour uji luu. 

Flor^ccnce^flor-es^eus! m U a bursting into floral JJwggjgr 

Mt loppe^fop^d. w. vanity to dress. 



nMMnvmi ,|i. „ .. t 
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Forage, for'aj, n, cattle food ; r. to iso hi quest of Fossorial, fos-OTI-al, adj. burrowing. 

such food. v’:*.-,...’..- Foster, few' ter, v. to encourage; to bring up. 

Foramen, fd-ra'inen, n, a small opening. Fosterage, fos'ter-aj, n. the act of fostering. 

Foray, for'a, ■■». a plunder raid. Foster-child, fos'ter-child; ». a child brought up 

Forbear, for-bar’, v. to resist ; to abstain. by someone other than its parents., : 

Forbearance, for-b&r'aus, n. demouey ; patience. Foster-son, fos ter-son, n. boy brought up by 
Forbid, for-bhl', «. to prohibit. : parents not. his own. 

Forbidding, for-bid'ing. adj. repulsive. Foul, fowl, adj, impure, unfair, stormy, ' v,: , 

Force, fora, n, strength ; power ; v, to compel. Foumart, foo'nifirt, n, the polecat, . v fmetal. 
Forcemeat, fors'raSt, n. meat" chopped- line for Found, fownd, •». to originate ; to endow; to cast 
stuffing. Foundation, fow«d-;Vshun, «, base ; groundwork. 

Forceps, i'or'seps, n. a surgical pincers for grasping. Founder, fowud'er, v, to sink ; n. one wko.estab- 
Foroibie, fors'ibl, adi, with vigour; by force. lishes. ‘ - •/ <■ 

Ford, n. place where water can be crossed by Foundling, fownd'iing, n. ,a deserted child. 

wading. Foundry, fown'dri, n. place where metal eastings 

Fore, fflr, adj. in front ; adv. at the front ; pro-; are made. 

Tiously. Fountain, fown'tan, «. a natural or artificial 

Forearm, for'arxa, v, to prepare I to arm in: ad- spring of water ; the source of a thing; 

ranee. [evil. -Fowl, fowl, «•. a domesticated bird. 

Forebode, for-Md', v. to feel 'a presentiment -of Fowler, fow'ier. u, a hunter or shooter of wild fowl. 
Forecast, fSr-kast', v. to foresee; to predict. Fowling-piece, fo\v'litu;-pOs. n. gun for small shut . 

Forecast, ffir'kast, n. a prediction. Fox, foks, n, a doglike animal that ia hunted lor 

Forecastle, foli'sl, ». the raised deck at the front sport.- a 

of a ship. ■ Foxglove, folrs’gluv.' tt, a : plant with glove-like 

Forefather, fdr'fa-ther, n. a male ancestor. Foxy, foka'l, adi. cunning. Mowers. 

Forefend, ffir-fend', v. to avert. Foyer, Foi-a\ n. vestibule of a hotel, hall, or 

Forego, for-go', v. to give up : to forbear. place of entertainment. 

Foregone, for-gon', adj. concluded beforehand. Fracas, fra-kS', n. a disturbance. 

Foreground, fdr'grownd, m. the front portion; of a Fraction, frak'shun, , n. a small piece; any part of a 
picture, ; , Fractious, frak’shus, adj. quarrelsome. [unit. 

Forehanded, fdr-hand'ed, adj, in advance. Fracture, frakt'ur, n. a breakage of bone; v. to 

Forehead, for'hed, n. the brow, break, . *5 

Foreign, for'in, adj. pertaining to another country. Fragile, fraj'il, n. frail; brittle. 

Foreland, for'iand, n. a headland. [the brow. Fragment, frog'meut, n. a piece. 

Forelock, fdr'loclt, n. a lock of hair overhanging Fragrance, fnVgrans, ». pleasant to the smell. 
Foreman, fur'man, n. the leading man ; an over- Fragrant, fr&'grant, adj. of pleasing odour 
seer. Ebunals. Frail, frill, mij. weak. 

Forensic, fo-ren'sik, adj. pertaining to legal tri- Frailty, fral'ti, n. wealmess. 

Forerunner, fflr-ran'ner, n. a harbinger. Frame, frfun, n. a border; t\ to shape. 

Foresee, fOr-sc', v. to anticipate ; to know before- Framework, fram'werk, n. an outline ; a frame. 

hand. [low water marks. Franc, fraugk, n. a French and Belgian coin. 

Foreshore, for'shor, n. the part between high and Franchise, fran'cWz, n. privilege ; right of voting. 
Foreshortening, for-shbrt/endng, «, therebrasenia- Franciscan, ftau-sis'kan, a Franciscan friar. 

tlon of figures in projection. Frank, adj. open; generous candid. 

Forest, for’est, n. a large tract of wooded land. Frankincense, frangk'in-sens, n. a sweet-smelling 
Forestall, fdr-stawl', v. to anticipate, Arabian resin. 

Forester, for'est'er, n. a forest keeper. Frantic, fran' tile, adj. mad; raving. 

Foretaste, for'tast, n. anticipation, Frap, ftap. v, to strike. 

Foretell, fOr-tel', v, to predict. Fraternal, fra-ter'nal, adj. brotherly. ; 

Forethought, fdr'fftawt,. n.- thought for the future. Fraternise, fra/tcr-nTz, v. to associate like brothers. 
Forefcop, f Or' top, n, platform at head of foremast. Fraternity, fta-ter'nit-I, «. state of brotherhood. 
Forewarn, fOr-wawm', v. to warn beforehand, Fatricide, frl'tri-sid. n, the murder of a brother; 
Forfeit, for' lit, u. to lose a right by an offence. a brother’s murderer. 

Forge, fdrj, n. a furnace : blacksmith’s shop ; v. to Fraud, frawd, n. imposture ; trickery. 

form; to counterfeit. Fraudulent, fraw'dQ-lent, adj. dishonest. 

Forger, forj'er, n. one guilty of forgery. Fraught, frawt, n. charged with; loaded; full. 

Forgery, fOrj'er-i, ». tire crime of counterfeiting. Freak, frek, n. caprice ; a monstrosity. 

Forget, for-get', o. to lose memory of ; to neglect. Freakish, frek'ish, adj. capricious. 

Forgive, for-givV to. overlook ; to pardon. Freoftle, frek'l, n. a brown skin-spot; v. to spot. 

Forgiveness, for-glv'nes, n. pardon. Freebooter, fro'boo-ter, n. ’one who robs and 

Forlorn, for-lorn', adj. wretched; forsaken. pillages. 

Formal, for’mal, adj. according to form or cere- Freeborn, fre'bom, adj. born; of free parents., 

■: mony, : Freedman, frSd'man, n. liberated slave. 

Formative, fonn'd-tiv, adj. giving form. Freedom, fre'dom, n. liberty ; licence ; undue 

Former, form'er, adj. before in time or order. . familiarity. Tfree from guidance. 

Formic, form'ik, adj. relating to ants. Freehand, fre'kand, adj. drawing with the hand 

Formidable, for'mid-abl, adj. strong ; fearful. Freehold, frd'hoJd, n, property in absolute owner- 
Formula, for'mu-ia, n. a prescribed form. ship. 

Formulary, for'inii-lar-i, n. book of forms. Freeholder, frS'holder, n. the owner of a freehold. 

Formulate, form'u-lat, v. to express in precise Freeman, fre'man, n. a man enjoying liberty ; the 
terms. holder of a civic privilege. 

Fornicate, foml-kat, v. to act immorally. Freestone, frii'eton, n. stone that admits of free 

Forsake, for-sdk', v. to abandon. cutting ; lime, sand, or gritstone. 

Forsooth, for-soof/i', adv. certainly ; truly. Freethinker, fr6'ftingk-er, n. a sceptic. 

Forswear, for-swar', v, to deny on. oath ; to swear Freewill, frS-wil', n. freedom to exercise the will, ■ 
Fort, ffirt, 7i. a small fortress. [falsely. Freeze, frez, v, to harden into ice. 

Forte, forta, n. that for which one has a special Freight, frat, n. cargo; goods in transport. 

Forte, for'ta., adj. and adv. loud. [aptitude. Freightage, friit'ij, k. fee chargeable for freight, ; 

Forthcoming, forft-kum'ing. adj. on the point of Frenzy, fren'zl, adj. violent mental agitation, 
appearing. Freaueacy, frMcwen-s!, ,n. oft repetition. ■ 

Forthwith, forffi-with', adv. at once. Freouent, fre'kwent, a do, often occurring. 

Fortification, for- tif-ik-a' shun, n. defensive works. Fresco, fres'ko, ft, painting upon plaster. 

Fortitude, for'ti-tud, n. strength to endure. Fresh-Mown, adj, just budded. 

Fortress, fort'res, n. a fortified position. Freshet, fresh'et, n. a pool, or stream- of fresh 

Fortuitous, for-tu'lt-us, adj, occurring by chance. water. ... 

Fortunate, for' th-nat, adj. lucky ; successful. Freshman, fresh'man, n. a first-year university 
Fortune, for' tdn, n. one’s lot ; wealth; success, student. \ [sea-water. 

Forum, fo'rum, n. a market place; a court. Freshwater, fresh'waw-ter, n. inland water, not 

Forward, for'werd, adj, in front; ready; presump- Frat, fret, v. to wear away ; to irritate: to sorrow. 

tuous. [ness. Fretful, fret'fool, adj, peevish. 

Forwardness, for'werd-ness, n. pertness; readi- Fretwork, fret'werk, . n. ornamental perforated 
Foss, foe, n. a moat. ... work. - - ' h 

Fossil, fos’H, -a. petrified remains. Friable, fri’abl, adj. crumbly. 
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Friar, fri'er, n. a mendicant monk. Fume, firm, «. smoke ; beat; v, to get Into a rage 1 . 

Friary, fri'ar-i, n. a monastery. Fumigate, fn'mi-gat, ». to cleanse with smoke. 

Fribble, frib'l, v. to trifle ; •». one who trifles. Funambulate, fCin-amlm-lat, i>. to walk on a rope. 

Fricassee, frik-as-se', ft. a stew of fowl, etc. Funambulist, ffm-am'bu-list, », a rope.walker. 

Friction, frik'shuh, n. the act of rubbing; un- Function, funglc%hun, ». an office : a ceremony. 

pleasant relations. Functional, fungk'shun-al, adj. pertaining to 

Friend, frend, n. an intimate associate ; a Quaker. function. 

Friendship; frendl3Wp, «.. mutual regard. Functionary, fungk'shun-ar-i, n. one who dig- 

Frieze, fr6z. ft. a coarse cloth; an ornamented charges certain functions. [enterprise. 

space below the cornice. Fund, fund, n. capital; money supply for any 

Frigate, frig'at, a tworbatteried wamhip; Fundament, fund'^mant, ft. the seat of the body. 

Fright, frit, n. sudden terror; an absurd figure. Fundamental, fund-a-menfc'al, ,a<&. essential; 

Frighten, frif'en, to make afraid, primary. „ , 

Frigid, frij'id, adj. stiff ; cold. Fundus, fun'dus, ft. the bottom of a thing. 

Frill, foil, w. a ruffle. " Funeral, f&'ner-al, n. burial. 

Fringe, frinj, «. ornamental bordering; the edge. Funereal, fumele-ai, odi. dismal ; mournful. 
Frippery, frip'er-I, n. tawdry finery. Fnngibles, fun'ji-bte, ». perishable movables. 

Frisk, frisk, v. to play about ; to gambol. Fungoid, fung'goid, adj. like a fungus. , 

Frisket, fris'ket, ». frame for holding paper while Fungus, funs'gus, n. a spongy parasitic growth, 
being printed. as mushrooms. 

Frisky, fris'ki, -adj-. lively ; frolicsome. Funiele, fu'nikl, n. a fibre or cord. 

Frith, frith, n. a narrow inlet ; a forest. , Funieuiar, fa-nik'u-lar, adj. fibrous; ft, a cable 

Fritter, frit'er, ?n a small pancake; i?. to waste railway. 

time. Funk, fungk, ft fright ; v. to shrink from ; to fear. 

Frivolity, friv-oritri, «. heedless gaiety. Funnel, fun'3, n. an instrument through which 

Frivolous, friv'ul-us, adj. trifling. liquids are passed into closed vessels ; a stack 

Frizzle, Mai, «. to put in curia. or tube for carrying off smoke. 

Frock, frok, n. a loose outer garment. Funny, fun 1, adj. droll ; amusing. 

Frog; frogs «. amphibian reptile; ornamental Furacious, ffir-a'shus, adj. thievish. 

, :braiding : . »art of hoof. Furbelow, fur'bS-io, n. a flounce. 

Frolic, frdlik, adj. merry; h. gaiety. Furbish, fur'bish, v. to renovate; to polish. 

Frolicsome, frol-ik-sum, adj. sportive ; gay. Furcate, fur'k&t, adj. forked. 

Frond, frond, 11 , the leafy expansion of palms and Furious, fu'rl-us, adj. raging ; violent. 

ferns. £». to foot Furl i*"!. . tc tons’ up. 

Front, frunt, n. the forepart of a thing ; boldness ; Furlong, furlong, n. 40 poles. 

Frontage, frunt 'aj, n. the front of a building. Furlough, fur'io, leave of ab lence. 

Frontal, frunt'al, adj. relating to the front. Furnace, fur'nas, n. an enclosed lire for melting 

Frontier, iron' ter, n. verge; border. substances. liv 

Frontispiece, fron'tis-pSs, «> an illustration at the Fumis ” nr , v i ' 

beginning. of a; book. Furniture, fur'nJt-fir, ft moraine, household fur- 

•Frontlet, frontlet, n. a band worn on the forehead, i Furrier, fur'i-er, n. a dealer in furs. [’fishings. 
Froth, froth, n. foam. j Furriery, fur'yer-I, n. fur-tn ling. 

Wtothv, froth'd, adj. abounding' la foam ; empty. Furrow, fvtr'o, n. trench out by a pimmh. 

Frounce, frowns, v. to plait. I Further, furl her. adv. more distant ; additional. 
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Galena, gal-S'nii, n, lead ore. : ..Gaunt, gawnt, adj. emaciated. ; md"; ■ 

Gall, gawl, n. bile ; bitterness. j Gauntlet, gawnt'let, «. a glove of mail; a long: 

Gallant, gai'ant, adj, brave. i „ glove. 

Gallantry, gal'an-tri, n. amorous attention; i Gauze, gawz, n. transparent cloth or Other open 
bravery. Gavel, gav'el, n. a mallet, [material. 

Galleon, gal'e-on, n, an old-time Spanish vessel. Gavotte, ga-vdfc', n. a lively dance. 

Gallery. gal'er-I. n. part of hall supported by Gawk, gawk. n. a stupid person; adj. left; as ill 
pillars ; an upper floor ; a balcony. Gawky, gawk'i. adj. ungainly. [left-handed. 

Galley, gal'i, n. a low, flat vessel. Gaze, gflz, ®. to stare ; to look. 

Galliard, garyerd, ft. a Spanish dance. Gazelle, ga-zel', n. a small Arabian antelope. 

Gallic, garilt, adj. connected with France (Gaul). Gazette, ga-zet', n. a newspaper ; an ofllcial 
Gallicism, gal'is-izm, n. a French expression. record. m : ; c : c 

Gallinaceous, gal-in-S'shus, adj. : pertaining to Gazetteer, gaz-5t-6f'i w. • a geographical dictionary. 

domesticated birds. Geese, gSs, n. pi. of goose, [flee ; hell. 

Gailipot, gal'l-pot, it. a small medicine-pot, Gehenna, ge-hen'ii, n. the Hinnom valley of sacri- 

Gallivant, gal-i-vant', !?. to go about in order to Gelatine, Jefft-tea, n. a substance that dissolves 
Gallon, garun, ®. -1 quarts. [be seen. under heat and forma a jelly. 

Galloon, ga-Ioon', n. a kind of ribbon or lace. Geld, v. to castrate ; n. tribute in olden times. 
Gallop, gal-up, v, to advance by leaps. Gelid, jel'id, adj. icy. 

Galloway, gal 'o-wa, «. a strong pony, originally Gem, jam, n. a precious stone : a jewel: v. to deck 
from Galloway ; a breed of cattle. With jewels. 

Gallows, gal'flz, n. scaffold on which criminals are Gemination, jem-in-S'shun, w. repetition. \ : 

Galop, gal'op, n. a dance. [executed. Gemini, jem'-i-nl, ■». the Twins, the stars Castor 

Galore, gai-Or', adv. plentifully, and Pollux. 

Galosh, ga-losh', ». an overshoe. Gemmate, jem'iit, v. bearing buds, 

Galvanise, gal'van-Ss, v. to affect With electricity ; Genderi jen'der, >1. sex. 

to startle into action ; to coat with zinc. . Genealogical, jen-6-al-ojdk-al, sdi; relating dffl 
Galvanism, gai'van-lzm, ». a branch of electrical lineage. . : ’ . ; v K; . 

science. Genealogy, jen-5-al'o-ji, n, study of descents. 

Gamble, gani'bl, v. to play games for money; to General, jen'er-al, n. anofficer whose commandis 
Gambler, gambler. ». one who gambles. [bet. larger than a regiment ; adj. universal. 
Gamboge, gam-boj', ». a yellow pigment. Generalise, jcn'cr-al-iz, v. to infer from collected 

Gambol, gaiu'bol, 0. to frisk about. instances. . aja 

Gambrel, gam'brel, it. a horse’s hock. Generalissimo, jen-er-al-is'I-mo, n. a leading 

Game, gam, n. a sport; animals and birds shot ! general. V. ;b ; ■■■ -m. 

for sport and subsequently eaten, i Generality, jen-er-al'it-t, n, the chief part. 

Gamesome, giim'sem, adj. playful. Generalship, jen'er-ai-ship, «, position of military 

Gamester, gflm'ster, n, a gambler. command ; military ability. 

Gamin, gam'in, n. a street arab. . Generate, jen'er-St, v. to procreate ; to originate. 

Gammer, gam'er, ». an old woman. Generation, jen-er-S'shun, n. the act of originat* 

Gammon, gum 'on, ». nonsense: thigh joint of ing; offspring; peorde of the same period. 
Gamut, gara'ut, n, the musical scale. [bacon. Generative, jen'er-ft-tiv, adj. possessing productive 
Gander, gun 'tier, n. a male goose. ' Generic, jeu-or'ifc, adj. relating to a genus. . [power. 

Ganger, gans'er. n. foreman of labourers. • ■ Generosity, jen-er-os'it-i, it. kindness ; liberality. 
Ganglion, gang'gli-on, n. a tumour; a centre of Generous, jen'er-us, adj. liberal ; kind; bounteous. 

nerve action. Genesis, jen'e-sia, generation ; the first book of 

Gangrene, gang'grSn, n, mortification. the Bible. 

Gangway, eaug'wn, a, passage-way between a Genet, jea'et, it. an animal of the civet type. 

ship and the shore. Genetic, jen-et'ik, adj. pertaining to production. 

Garnet, gan'et, n. a web-footed sea-bird. Geneva, Jen-S'va, ■ n. a spirit flavoured with 

Gantry, gan'frl, n. stand for barrels; crane plat- Juniper: gin. , 

Gaol, jftl, it. a prison. [form. Genial, J6'nl-al, adj. cheerful ; sprightly. 

Gape, gap. v. to yawn. Geniculate, jen-ik'Q-lat, adj. Icnotf fed. ■ 

Garage, g&r'&rj, a. a storehouse for motor Genital, jen'ii-al, adj. pertaining to generation. • 
vehicles. Genius, je'nl-us, n. superior intellectual power. 

Garbage, garl/aj, ». refuse; rubbish. Genre, jhangr. n. Mud; style ; pictures of rural 

Garble, garb!', e. to corrupt ; to alter for selfish Gens, Jems, n. a dan ; a tribe. [life; 

ends. Genteel, jen-tSl', adj. well-bred : graceful. 

Gargantuan, g&r-gan'ta-Sn, adj. enormous. Gentian, Jen'shan, n. & plant with a root used in 

Gargle, gitr'gl, v. to rinse the throat without medicine. 

swallowing, Ein stone. Gentile, jen'tll, n. one other than a Jew. 

Gargoyle. gftr'goil, n. grotesaue projecting figure Gentility, jen-til'it-t, n. good-breeding ; politeness. 
Garish, gfir'ish, adj. showy. Gentleman, Jent'l-man, «. one of good birth ; & 

• Garland, gfir'land, ». a wreath. . person of position or refinement. 

Garlic, gar'Iik, n, a pungent, bulbous plant. Gently, jent'lt, adj. softly. 

Garment, afir'ment, n. an article of clothing. Gentry, jen'trt, it. people of good position. 

Garner, gSr'ner, v. to store up. Genuflect, Jen-a-flebt', v. to bend the knee in 

Garnet, gflr'net; «. a red precious stone. raverenca. 

Garnish, g&r'ntsh, v. to adorn. Genuflexion, jen-fi-flek'shun, n, the act of kneeling 

Garnitoe, 'gftr’nit-fir, ». that which ornaments, or curtseying. 

Garret, gar'et, n. a top room. Genuine, Jeu'a-in, adj. unadulterated ; true. 

Garrison, gar'i-son, n. band of soldiers occupying Genus, jfi'nus, n. a group ; a family. 

71 t „ 0 •-I-.uhC,- [a fortress. Geode, jC'M, n. a hollow nodule of atone. 
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Germinate, jer'min-at, o. to grow from a germ. 
Gerund, jer’und, n. the part of a Latin verb repre- 
senting a verbal noun. „ 

Gestant, iest'ant, a«y. ladem : 

Gestation, jcs-ta'ahun, n. pregnancy. 

; Gesticulate, jes-tik'fi-lat, p.. to make gestures. 
Gesture,- jest'fir, n. expressive: movement of the 
band or body. 

: Gewgaw, giVgaw, re. a showy trifle, ; 

Geyser, gS'ser, re. a hairspring... 

Ghastliness, gast'H-nesa, re. pallor. 

Ghaut, gawt. re. an Indian mountain pass or chain. 

: Gherkin, ger'kin, «. a small pickled cucumber. 
Ghetto, get'O, re. Jews’ quarter. 

Ghost, gQst, w, a spirit ; . the soul. 

Ghoul, gool. re. a demon, that devours the dead. 
Giant, ji'ant, re. a man of great bulk; one of great 
Giantess, ji'ant-es, re. a female giant, (powers. 
Giaour, jowr. re, a term applied by the Turks to a 
: person not of their own religion. 

Gih, jib, n. ami of a crane. 

Gibberish, gib'er-ish, re. unmeaning gabble. 

Gibbet, jib'ot, re, a gallows. 

Gibbous, gib'us, adj. convex : pouched. 

Gibe, jib, re. a sneer ; v. to sneer. 

Giblets, jib'lets, re. eatable internal parts of fowls 
and pigs. 

Giddy, gid'i, adj. unsteady ; diray. 

Gilted, gift'ed, atij. talented. 

Gigantic, ji-gan'tik, adj. immense : enormous. 
Giggle, gig'I, v. to titter. 

Gigolo, jig'a-Ifi, re. a paid male dancing partner. 
Gigot, jig'ot. n. leg of mutton. 

Gild, gild, t\ to coat with gold or gold-like sub- 
stance. 

Gilding, gild'ing, re. that which is gilded ; the trade 
of "gilding. 

Gillie, gil'i, re. a Scottish gamekeeper. 

Gills, gills, n. a fish’s breathing organs. 

Gilt, adj. gilded. 

Gimlet, gimlet, n. a boring tool. 

Gimp, gimp, n. a kind of trimming. 

Gin, jin, a distilled alcoholic spirit ; a machine for 
cleaning cotton. 

Ginger, jin'jer, n. a pungent Indian root. 

Gingerbread, jin'jer-brecl, n. sweet bread flavoured 

Gingerly, jln'jer-li, adj, cautiously, (with ginger. 
Gingham, ging'ham, n. a kind of cloth. 

Gipsy, jip’st, re. a member of a nomadic tribe. 
Girandole, jir'au-dol, n. a large-branched eandie- 
„ stick. 

Gird, gerd, w. to bind ; to encompass; to gibe. 
Girder, gerrt'er, n. a supporting piece of timber or 
Girdle, gerd'l, re. a belt for the waist. (iron. 

Girth, gerth. n. the belly-band ofa saddle ; measure 
round the waist. 

Gist, jiat, «. the chief point: the main tendency. 
Gizzard, giz'erd, re. a fowl’s muscular stomach. 

- Glabrous, gia' brus, adj, smooth : hairless : shiny. 
Glacial, gl&'sl-al, ridj. icy ; frozen. 

Glacier, gla'si-cr, re. a field of snow or ice. 

Glacis, glsVsis, re. the sloping bank of a fortification. 
Glade, glad, re. an opening cleared in a wood or 
forest. 

Gladiator, glad-I-S'tor, n. anciently a professional 
Glamour, glam'fir, re. fascination. (athlete. 

Glance, glans, re. a sudden look. 

Gland, eland, re. a .secreting organ of the body. 
Glanders, gland'ers, re. a contagious disease in a 
horse’s nose. 

Glandular, gland'u-ler, adj. connected with glands. 
Glandule, gland'ui, n. a small gland. 

Glare, gliir, a. to shine with lustre ; re, a lustrous 
light; a penetrating look. 

Glaring, glar'ing. adj. bright ; notorious. 

Glass, gias, re. a combination of silica and an alkali. 
Giauberite, Kiaw'ber-it. re. a mineral found in rock 
Glaucous, Kiaw'lcus, adj, sea-green colour, [salt, 
Glave, gl;iv, », a sword. 

Glaze, gliiz. t\ to cover with glass. 

Glazier, gl/te'l-er, re. one who inserts glass In frames. 
Glazing, Kldz’ing, re. the act of covering with glass ; 

» vifreom substance used for covering. 

Gleam, eiOm, a beam of light; v, to giow. 

; GieaHj : gh5n, ». to gather after reapers. 

Globe, j;K : b, n. church land. 

Gledge, glej, c. to squint. 

Glee, bK, ». north ; a part song. 

Glen, glen, re. a narrow valley. 

Glimmer, Blim'er. i.\ to shine faintly. 

Glimmering, Blhn'or-ing, n. » faint shining ; an 
Inkling. (view. 

Glimpse, gitmpa, re. a weak fitful light ; a passing 
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Glint, glint, v. to shine ; re, a quick gleam. 

Glisten, glis'n, v. to shine or sparkle. 
i Glitter, glit'er, v. to glisten ; re. brilliance. 
Gloaming, glO'raine. «. twilight. 

; Gloat, g»t, v, to look greedily or wickedly. 

Globe, Blub, re. a sphere ; the world. 

Giohousi glf/bus, adj. like a globe. 

Globule, glob'd, re. a small globe, 
r Glorify, eid'ri-fi, f. to exalt ; to cover with glory. 

I Glory, glo'rl, re. fame ; .-renown : honour. 

Gloss, glos, lustre. , ■ 

Glossary, glos'er-l, n, a vocabulary of meanings. 
Glossitis, glos-i'tis. re. inflammation of the tongue. 
Glossy, gios'l, adj. smooth and shining. 

Glottal, glot'al, adj. relating to the tongue. 

I Glottis, glot'is, re. the opening to the windpipe. 
Gloze, gldz, v. to wheedle ; to flatter. 

Glucinum, gloo-si'uuin, ft, & metal made from 
beryl. 

Glucose, gloo'kOs, n. sugar obtained from fruits. 
Glue, gtoo, n, an adhesive substance obtained 
from boiled skins, hoofs, etc. 

Ginm, glum, adj. gloomy ; sullen. 

Glume, gloom, re. calyx of certain grasses. 

Gluten, gloo'ten, re. the protein of grain. 

Glutton, glut'on, re. a greedy eater. 

Gluttonous, glut'on-ns, adj. addicted to gluttony. 
Glycerine, glia'er-6n, re. a neutral sticky liquid. 
Glycogen, gli-kd'jen, re, animal starch. 

Glyph, giif. re. a fluted architectural .channel. 
Glyptics, glip'tiks, re. engraving on precious stones, 
Gnarl, ndrl, re. a knot iu wood. 

Gnarled, nur'ld. adj. knotty. 

Gnash, nash, t>. to grind the ieoth together. 

Gnat, nat, re. a small biting insect. 

Gnaw, naw, v. to nibble into pieces, to bite. 
Gneiss, nfa, a close-grained metamoriibic rock. 
Gnome, nfjm, re, a goblin. 

Gnomic, nO'iuik, aclj. pertaining to the gnomic 
poets : sententious. 

Gnomon, nd'mon, re. the pin of a dial. 

Gnostics, nna'tiks, n. a sect combining the Christ- 
j ian with other philosophies. 

Gnu, nit, re, a kind of antelope, 
i Goad, gQd, v. to stimulate; to urge: n. a sharp- 
i pointed stick. 

i Goal, gul. re. au objective : a set of posts at the 
I end of a games pitch, 

! Goat, gat, re. a ruminating animal, 

; Goatee, gOt-8', re. pointed beard at end of chin. 

1 Gobbet, gob'et, re. a lump : a mouthful. 

Gobelin, gob'e-lin. re. a rich tapestry. 

: Go-between, gS'bS-twCn. re. a mediator. 

Goblet, goi/iet, re. a drinking cup. 

Goblin, gob'lin, re. au evil .spirit. 

Goddess, god'es. v. a female god. 

Godhead, god'iutd, «. divinity. 

Godly, god'll, my.nrions. 

Godparents, god-pa' rents, n. sponsors at baptism. 
Godsend, god'eend, re, an unexpected timely gift. 
God-speed, god'sped, re. a wish for a successful 


journey or undertaking. 

Godwit, god' wit, re. a kind of snipe. 

Goffer, goffer, re. to plait. 

Goggles, goK'lz, re. eye-shields, 

Gogiet, gog'let, re. a water confer. 

Goitre, goi'ter, re. a swelling on the neck caused by 
a deficiency of iodine. 

Gold, gold, re. a precious mineral; money. 
Goliath, go-li’ath, re. a giant 
Gondola, gnn'do-Ia, re. a Venetian boat. 

Gondolier, frou-do-lfir', «. one who punte a gondola. 
Gontalon, gon'fa-lon, re. a standard with streamers. 
Gong, gong, re. a kind of drum. 

Good-breeding, good-hrtM'ing, re. polished manners, 
Goodlinoss, g< od'll-ntw, re. kindiim-vt. 

Goorkha, goor ka, re. a native of Ike. pal. f Wr»l, 
Goosander, goos-an'der, n. booso: web-footed 
Gopher, gO'fer, n. an American burrowing squirrel ; 
a kind of wood. 

Gordian knot, gor'di-an not', «. au inextricable 
difficulty ; a knot that cannot lie cul . 

Gore, gdr, re, blood: a triaiigulur pi-'cc of cloth. 
Gorge, gorj. n. a narrow passage ; the throat. 
Gorgeous, trorj'e-us, adj. splendid. 

Gorget, gorj'ist, n. a throsi imuectifm. 

Gorgon, gor'gon, n. a fabled monster. 

Gorilla, uo-rii'S., n. a large anthropoid ape. 

Goring, KOf'ing, re. a diagonal cut of doth or land. 
Gormandize, gor'maml-iz, r. to eat greedily. 

Gorse, gors, a. a prickly shrub ; furze. 

Goshawk, gus'hawk, re, a small hawk. 

Gosling, goz'llng, n. a young goose. 
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Gospel, gos'pal, n, the Christian revelation ; good 
Gossamer, gos'am-er, n, filmy cobweb, [tidings. 
Gossip, gos'ip, n. idle talk ; a tattler. 

Gothic, gotft'ik. adj. in architecture, the style of 
high -pointed, arches ; romantic. 

Gothicism, golli'i-sizm, n. Gothic style. 

Gouge, gowj, «. a scooping chisel v. to force out. 
Gourd, goord, w. a large: round fruit used as a 
vegetable. .. . '.-b . . b 

Gourmand (goor'mand), n, greedy person who 
craves for quantity. [cares for quality* 

Gourmet (goor'mfi), n. connoisseur of food who 
Gout, gowt, »i, inflammation, of the joints. 

Govern, gnv'erti, t: to rulfe ; to direct. 

Governance, guv'er-nans, ». government ; control. 
Governess, guv'er-nes-, ft. a female instructor. 
Government* guv'era-inent, n. the executive 
power ; con tfol ; management. 

Grab, grab. v. to seize. 

Grabble, grab'!, v. to grope. [prayers at meals. 
Grace, gras, n, elegance ; neatness ; mercy ; favour: 
Graceful, gras'fui, adj. becoming ; elegant. 

Graces, gras'fs, n. the three Greek goddesses, 
Euphrosyfie, Aglaia, and Thalia ; refinements. 
Gracile, eras'll, adj. slight; slender. 

Gracious, gra'shus, adj. merciful ; benevolent.. 
Grade, grad, n. degree of rank ; class ; the slope of 
Gradient, gr&'dl-ent, n. an incline. [a road. 

Gradual, grad'ft-al, adj. by degrees. 

Graduate, grad'tt-at, a. to mark by degrees: one 
who has graduated at a university, [prosody. 
Gradus, grfid'us, n. a dietionary of Latin or Greek 
Graft, graft, v. to incorporate one plant with j 
another ; n. a young scion. . 

Grail, gral, n. the legendary holy vessel used by 
Christ at the Last Supper. 

Grain, gran, n. a head of cereal plant : corn. 
Grained, grand, adj: coated with grains, or imita- 
tion graining. i grain in wood. 

Graining, grfin'iug, n. painting in imitation of the 1 
Graminivorous, gram-i-niv'er-us. adj. feeding on 
grass. , ’ 

Grammar, sram'er, ». the science of correct speak- 
ing or writing. [and emitting Instrument. 
Gramophone, gram'o-fon, n. .a sound-recording 
Grampus, gram'pus, ft. a fish of the dolphin 
species. 

Granary, gran'or-i, n. storehouse for grain. 
Grandam, gran'dam; v. an old woman ; a grand- 
Grandea, gran-de'. •». a Spanish noble, [mother. 
Grandeur, grand’yer. w. splendour: vastness. 
Grandiloquent, grand-H'o-ku'ent, culj. bombastic. 
Grandiose, grand'i-os, adj. bombastic. 

Grand-jury, graiul-ju'rl.w. a first jury that decides 
whether a etise calls for trial or not.: . 

Grange, graxij. n. a farm-house. 

Granite, gran'it, n. an igneous rock of great hard- 
ness. 

Granitic, gran-it'ilc, adj. pertaining to granite, 
Granivorous, gran-iv'er-us, adj. grain-eating. 

Grant, grant, v. to give ; to bestow n. the thing 
granted ; deed of grant, . [made. 

Granular, graii'8-!er, adj. consisting of granules. 
Granulate, gran'fi-Iilt, v. to break into grains. 

' Granule, gran'tH, n. a grain particle. 

Gratuitous, grau'ft-lns, adj. grain-like. 

Graps-shot, grdp'shat, n. small shot that scatters 
when fired. 

: Graph, graf, ». lines drawn to show the relationship i 
between two or more factors. 

Graphic, graf'ik, .tub. well-drawn ; vivid. 

Graphite, grant, n. black lean, 

Grapholite, uraro-lit, n. a kind of slate. i 

. Grapnel, grap'nel, «, a small anchor. 

Grapple, gvap'l, f. to seize. 

Grasp, grasp, v. to seize with the hand. 

Grasping, gwasp'lng, adj. greedy. 

Grass, eras, r, green imrbage. 

: Grass-widow, graa'Wid-S, «. a. wife temporarily 
parted from her husband. 

Grate, grit, n. bam forming place for fire; v. to 
rub against i to make a harsh sound. 

Grateful, grateful, adj. giving pleasure ; thankful. 
Grater, grfi'ter. «. au instrument for grating. 
Grating, grading, n. the bars of a grate; adj. 

■ ■ t .. h»wh. : 

Gratis, gra'tis, arid, for nothing. 

Gratitude, grat'ifc-fid, n. thankfulness. 

Gratuitous, gra-tft'it-us, adj. free. 

Gratuity, gra-tfi'it-l, n. a present.. 

Gravamen, sm'-i'men, n, grievance : ground of 
complaint. 

Grave, se&r, adj. sober ; serious ; ft. spat of burial. 
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Gravel, grav'd, n, small stones ; a disease of the 
kidneys, s ! k'a.;at 

Gravely, grav'll, adj. seriously. 

Graveolent, graV-e'Q-lefit, adj. emitting a noxious 
Graver, grav'er, n. engraving tool. [smell. 

Gravid, graved, adj. pregnant. 

Gravitate, grav'i-tfit, v. to tend towards a centre 
of attraction. (seriousness. 

Gravity, grav'it-i, ». natural force which attracts 
objects to the centre of the earth. 

Grayling, gra’Iing, n. a small fish of the salmon 
order. 

Graze, gras, n. to feed on grass; to pass lightly 
over. - b a u 

Grazier, grfiz'I-er, n. one who pastures cattle. 
Grazing, grazing, -n, the act of feeding on grass. 
Grease, gres, n. animal fat. 

Grebe, grab, n. a water bird. 

Greenback, gren'bak, n. name given to paper 
money generally in the United States. 
Greenery, grun'er-i, n. verdure. 

Greengage, gren'gaj, n. varieties of dessert plum. 
Greenhorn, grGn'bom, n. a raw youth. 

Greenhouse, gren'hows, ft. a glasshouse used for 
sheltering plants. 

Greet, gret, v. to salute. 

Greeting, grutlng. n. a welcome. 

Gregarious, gre-ga'rl-us. adj. moving in flocks. 
Gregorian, gre-go'ri-an, adj in the manner of the 
chants introduced by Pope Gregory. 

Grenade, gre-nad', n. a small explosive shell. 
Grenadier, gren-ft-dtr'. n. a soldier of the foot- 
gtmrtls ; formerly a soldier who threw grenades. 
Grenadine, gren-a-dun', n. a kind of silky dress 
fabric. 

Grey, sra. white mixed with lfiaek. 

Greybeard, gra'bOrd, n. a greybearded old man. 
Greyhound, gra'hownd, n. a dog used for hunting 
hares. 

Griddle, grld'l, n. a pan for baking eakes. 

Gridiron, grid'i-ern, n. a hand-grate for broiling 
Griei, gref, n. sorrow ; regret. [meats. upon. 

Grievance, grev'ans, n. a burden ; cause for grief ; 
Grievous, gre'vns, adj. painful. [hardship. 

Griifin, grif'in, n. a fabulous creature. 

Grill, gril. n, a large fixed gridiron ; v. to broil. 
Grilse, gxils, n. a young salmon. 

Grim, grim, adj. forbidding; stem. 

Grimaco, grim-iis', n. contort ion of the face. 
Grimalkin, griiu-al'ldn, n. a cat! . 

Grime, grim, n. dirt deep-seated. 

Grimy, gri'mi. adj. dirty ; sooty. 

Grind, grind, r. to crush to powder ; to rub to- 
gether. 

Grindstone, grinds’tOn, n. a atone on which tools 
are ground. 

Grip, grip, v. to hold firmly ; «. a small trench. 
Gripe, grip, r. to seize ; n. a pain in the bowels. 
Grisette, grlz’et.', n, a gay young French work- 
Grisly, griz'ii, adj. frightful. [woman. 

Grist, n. com for grinding. 

Gristle, gris'I. n. cartilage. 

Gristly, gris’I!, adj. consisting of, or like, gristle. 
Gritty, grit'I. adj. determined; having hard 
Grizzly, griz'lf, adj. grey. [particles. 

Groan, gron. v. to moan. 

Groat, grot, n. an old coin worth id. 

Groats, grots, n. grain of oats. 

Grocer, grd'ser, «. a dealer in various food pro- 
visions. 

Grogram, grog 'ram, n. a coarse cloth. 

Groin, groin, ». the part of the body between the 
belly and the thigh. 

Groined, groined, adj. having arched: intersections. 
Groom, groom, n. one who tends horses. 
Groomsman, grooras'man, n. one ' who attends a 
bridegroom at his wedding. 

Groove, groov, ». a furrow. 

Grope, grf»p,.«. to feel for in the dark. . 

Gross, gros, adj. coarse; rough; n. in bulk: 12 
. dozen. 

Grotesque, erfi-tesk', adj, fantastic. 

Grotto, grot b, n, a cool cavern. 

Ground-plot, grownd'plot. «. a site. 

Ground-rent, gro'.vnd'rent, «. rent received for 
ground, 

Grounds, grownds, n. dregs ; sediment. 

Groundsel, grownd'sel, n, r. weed baariisg small 
yellow flowers. [basis. 

Ground-work, grownd'werk, «. foundation; 
Group, grdop, n. persons or things collected to-- 
■ gather, , , 

Grouse, grows, a. to grumble; «. moor-fowl, 
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Grovelling, grov'el-ing, adj. mean ; abject. Habeas Corpus, ba'be-as cor'pus, n. writ to produce 

Growl, growl, v. to murmur angrily. a prisoner and specify reasons for his detent son. 

Growth, gr&h, n. development ; a growing. ' Haberdasher, hab'er-daah-er. «. a seller of drapery 
Grub, grub, n. lama of insects ; v. to dig. __ smaliwares. , 

Grubber, urub'er, n, one who grubs ; an agricul- Habiliment, hab-il 1 -ment, n. a garment ; attire. 

turaJ implement. [envy; to murmur at. Habit, hab'it. n. custom : appearance; dress. 
Grudge, gruj, n. secret hatred : v. to regard with Habitable, bab'it-abl, adj. that may be lived in. 
Gruel, groo'el, it. meal boiled in water. Habitat, hab'i-tat. n. natural abode. 

Gruesome, groo'sum, adj. ghastly; grim. Habitation, bab-it-a'ahun, n. a dwelling; act oi 

Gruff, gruf, adj. abrupt : stem. inhabiting. 

Grumble, grum'bl, v. to express dissatisfaction. Habitual, ha-bit'u-al, adjy, customary. 

Grume, groom, it. a clot. Habituate, ha-bit'u-at, v. to accustom. 

Grumpy, grump'!, adj. mean: surly. Habitue, lia-bit'u-d, «. a frequenter. 

Grunt, grimt, v. to make a guttural sound ; such a Hack, Irak, v. to cut ; vt. a horse kept for hire ; a 
sound. • literary drudge. [cough. 

Guano, goo-S/no, ». dung of sea-birds used as Hacking, baking, adj. short and broken as, a 
manure. Hackle, hak'l. v. to separate. 

Guarantee, gar-an-tS', n. a warrant of surety ; t;. to Haclder, hak'ler, u. a (lax-dresser. 

undertake for anotlier. Hackney, hak'nl, it, a hack; v. to make common. 

Guard, sard, it to watch or protect ; n. man, raen. Hackneyed, hak'nid, adj. much-used ; let, for hire. 

or other guarding power. Haddock, liad'ok, n. a gea-flsb. 

Guardage, giird-aj, ?i. wardship. Hades, ha'dSz, n. boil. 

Guardaut, gfird'ant, adj. with face to the onlooker. Haft, haft. n. a handle, „ , , , » 

Guardian, gdrd't-an, to. one who guards or protects. Haggard, hag'erd, adj . lean ; wdd-lookiBg. 
Gubernatorial, gu-ber-nk-tS'ri-al, adj. pertaining Haggis, hag'is, to. a Scotch dish made with oat- 
Gudgeon, gud'jun, n. a small river iish. [to role. meal and sheep’s offal. 

Guerdon, ger'don, n. a reward. Haggle, liag'l, >.>. to cavil : to mangle. 

Guerilla, ger-il'a. n. irregular warfare. Hagiography, hag’i-og'ra-fi, n. the last of the three 

Guess, ges, v. to conjecture. Jewish divisionsof the Old Testament. 

Guesswork, geslverk, to. anything done by guess. Hagiology, hug-i-ol’o-ji, n. lives of saints. 

Guest, geat, an invited visitor. Hail, hfil. v. to greet, ; frozen rain. 

Guffaw, guf-aw', n. a coarse laugh. Hake, halt, n. a gadoid iish. 

Guidance, gid'ans. n. direction ; advice. Halcyon, hal'nl-on, adj. happy; calm: to. iheking- 

Guide, gid, v. to lead ; to direct. . Usher. 

Guidepost. Rid'poat. «. a roadside erection contain- Hale, hul, cub. hearty; robust: v. to drag. 

ing guiding hints. Half-bred, hdf'bred, adj. underbred ; of mixed 

Guild, gild, n. an association for mutual aid. breeds. 

Guildhall, gild'hawl, n. the hall of a guild. Half-caste, haf-kast. ». one having one parent a 

Guile, gil, n. deceit : c.uimiug. Hindu and the other a European: any half- 

Guilefui, gfl'ful; adj. crafty. breed. 

Guileless, gU'les. adj. free from deceit. Hail-pay, bfif pi, n. an officer a reduced pay. 

Guilt, gilt, n. crime: wickedness. [fora crime. Halibut, hal'i-bnt, n. a large flat eea-Jlaa. 

Guilty, gilt- 1 , adj. wicked ; criminal; resnousible Halicore, halT-kfir, to. a dueonB. 

Guinea, gin'i, n. an old gold coin worth 21 s. Halidom, hai'i-dom, to. holiness: an Old English 

Guise, giz, n. appearance : dress. oath. [public room. 

Guitar, gl-tar', n. a stringed musical instrument. Hall, hawl, to. a large cnirance passage ; largo 
Gulch, gulsh, n. a ravine. Halleluiah, lial- 5 -Ioo'ya, n. praise to God. 

Gulf, gulf, to. au arm of sea breaking away from the Halloo, hal-loo', n. a cry to draw attention; a 
coast line : an abyss. hunting call. 

Gull, gul, ?i. a sea fowl ; v. to deceive. Hallow, hal'lo, v. to make lioly. 

Guhet, gui'et, n. tlie throat passage. Hallucinate, hal-u'sin-iit, r. to suffer illusion. 

Gullibility, gul-i-bil'it-i. to. trickery. Hallucination, hal-lti-oin-ashun, n. a delusion, 

Gully, gul'f, m. a ravine. Halo, luVlo, », a luminous circle. 

Gulp, gulp, v. to swallow quickly without masti- Halt, hawit, ?i. to stop; u. the lame. 

eating. [part enclosing the teeth. Halter, hawl' ter. n. head-rope for horse ; hang- 

Gum, gum. n. au adiiesive substance: the fleshy ; man’s rope. 

Gumption, etunp'shun. to. sagacity. Halting, hawlt'ing, adj. holding back. 

Gunnery, gun'er-f, n. the science of artillery. Halve, h&v, v. to divide into two equal parts. 

Gunny, gun’!, n. a kind of sacking. Halyard, bal'yatd, n. rope for hoisting sails. 

Gunwale, gun'el, «. the upper edge of a ship’s Haines, h&mz. n. curved rods on either side of a 
side. horse’s collar to which the traces are fastened. 

Gurgle, gur'gl, t>. a noisy flow or current. Hamiet, liam'iet, «. a small village. 

Gurnard, gur'nard, n. a sea-tish witli spiny fins. Hammer, knm'er, 71. a tool for driving or sticking. 

Gush, gush, v. to flow copiously ; an. effusive sonti- Hammock, ham'ok, n. a swinging canvas or net 
ment. 1 [garment. supported at each end. 

Gusset, gus'et, n. an angular piece let, into a Hampered, ham'perd, pet. p. impeded. 

Gust, gust, ». a sudden rush of wind ; relish. Hamstring, ham'stfing, ». the tendon of the ham. 
Gustatory, gust'a-to-ri, adj. pertaining to the Haaaper, han'it-imr, 11. old word for receptacie for 
taste. . papers, treasure, etc. 

Gusto, gus't. 5 , n. enthusiasm ; relish. -H«nd,. hand, n. the extremity of the arm l.-dow the 

Gusty, gust'i, adj. fitful : stormy. wrist; a worker; p. to gut to. 

Gut, gut, n. the alimentary canal. Handcuff, hand'fcuf, «. shackles for the wrist, t. 

Gutta-percha, gut'a-perch'a, n. the fnolidifled juice Handfast, harui'fast* ?i. handle : grip ; a iietros liai, 

. of certain: trees ; a kind of rubber. Handicap, hand'l-kap, it to pi&re at a dfsadrari- 

Gutter, gut -er, n. channel for carrjdng off water. tage; to equalise by burdening what is 
Guttural, gut 'er-al, adj, formed in the throai. superior. 

Guy, gl, ». a steadying rope ; an outlandish figure. Handicraft, hahd'i-kraft, n. labour by hand. 
Guzzle, sroz'l, 0. to drink greedily. Handiwork, band'i-werk, ». work dona by the 

Gymnasium, jim-na'zi-uin, n. place for athletic; hands. [wiping the nose. 

exercise. . rnunties. 1 Handkerchief, band'kcr-chlf, n. doth ntsud for 

Gymrmst, jim'nast, n. one who pi ;yn iandle 11 Uo 1 >■ nw. 

Gymnastics, jim-nas’tiks, u. athletics, 1 HandmaM, haud’mful, vi. «v female aervant, 

■ . 1 i'n 1 1 idy of t!) „ , a > , < 

physiology and diseases of women, 1 Handsome, han'eum, adj. artraetive; goad-look* 

Gyp, jip. n. a Cambridge college servant. ■ | ing. 

Gypseous, Jip'sC-us. adj. consisting of or like' j Handspike, haml-HpUc, ?*. a wooden lever, 
gypsutn. J HandstoTes, hanrt’st&vs, «, javelins. ■ 

Gypsuiu, jip sum, «, sulphate of iime. j Handy, hand'i, adj. n-ady : dexterow. near. 

Gyration, ji-rakimn, n, whirling round. : Hangar, hang'ar, n. covered sited for aeroplane. 

Gyroscope, ji’ro-skSp, n. an Instrument for testing j. Hanger-on, hang'er-on. m. a dependent. 

Gyves, jlvs, ». fetfceis. [rotary movements. 1 Hsmgmgs, 1 t s ha g draperies 
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Hangman, hang'man, n. public executioner. Havoc, hav'ok, n. general waste : slaughter. 

Hank, hangk,«. two or more steins of thread tied Haw, haw, n. the seed-vessel of the thorn ; hesi- 
together. taut speech. [with goods for sale! 

Hanker, hangk'er, v. to desire eagerly. .Hawk, hawk. n. a bird of prey: v. to go about 

Hanky-panky, hangk'i-pangk't, n, jugglery* Hawker, hawk'er, n. one who hawks goods. 

Hansom, han som, n. a two-wheeled cab. Hawk-eyed, hawk'M, adj. with hawk-like eyes. 

Hap, hap, n. chance : hazard. Hawser, hawz'er, n. a large rope. 

Haphazard, hap-haz'ard, n. mere chance. Hawthorn, haw' thorn, n. a common hedgerow 

Hapless, hap'les, adj. unlucky. shrub. 

Haply, hap'li, adv. by chance. Hazard, has'e-rd, ». chance : danger. 

Harangue, ha-rang', n. a pompous speech. Hazardous, haz'er-dus, adj. dangerous. 

Harass, har'as, ». to torment; to hamper. Haze, hfe, ■». light mist ; obscurity. 

Harbinger, har'bin-jer, n. a forerunner. Hazel, ha'zel, «. a shrub bearing huts. 

Harbour, har'bur, n. shelter for ships. Hazy, ha'zi. adj, foggy ; misty ; vague. 

Harbaurer, hfir'bur-er, n. one who harbours. Headache, hed'ffik, n. pain in the head. 

Harden, bard'en, v. to make hard. Headland, hed'laud, ». a point of land jutting into 

Hardihood, h&rd'i-kood, «. strength ; power of en- the sea. 

durance. Headlight, hed'lit, n. light carried in front of a 

Hardiness, Mrd't-ness, n. boldness; assurance; vehicle. v .wto-. ■' 

capability of -resistance to severity. Headlong, lied'kmg, adv. rashly; madly. 

Hardly, hard'll, -adv.- scarcely ; harshly. Headquarters, hed-kwawvt'era, it, the quarters of 

Hardship, liard'ship, n: severe toil ; want. a commanding officer ; the chief offices of 

Hard-visaged, hard'viz'ajd, adj. of severe counten- any organisation; 

Hardware, h&rd'war, n. iron wares. lance. Headstall, hed'stawl, n. part of a bridle. 

Hardy, bird's, adj. strong ; resolute. Headstrong, hed'strong, adj. self-willed; im- 

Hare, bar, «. a large rabbit-like animal having a petuous. 

divided upper iip. Headway, hed'wS, n. a ship's progress. 

Harebrained, hdr'brand, adj. reckless. Heady, hed'l, adj. rash ; headstrong. 

Harelip, har'lip, ti. a divided upper lip. Heal, hel, v. to cure ; to repair; tosubue. 

Harem, har'em. n. part of house allotted to women Healer, hcl'er, n. one who heals ; a doctor. 

in Eastern countries. Health, Itelf/i, •». freedom from disease. 

Haricot, har'i-k5, n. a stew of mutton and vege- Healthful, helth'ful, adj. in a healthy condition, 
tables; a kidney bean. Heap, h6p, n. a pile ; s mass';' to amass; to 

Harlequin, hfir'le-kwitt, in a character in a panto- make into a heap. 

Harlot, hftr'lot «,,a prostitute. (mime. Hearken, hftrk'eu, v. to listen. ■’ •. 

Harmonicon, har-mon'ik-on, a mouth organ. Hearsay, hfir'sa, adj. common rumour. 

Harmonies, h&r-mon'iks, n. the science of liar- Hearse, hers, ». conveyance for carrying coffins at 
mony. ■■ funerals. 

Harmonious, har-iiuYid-Us, adj. In concord. Heart, hart, n. the organ that circulates the blood ; 

Harmonise, Siitr'mon-iz, v. to make harmonious. courage ; affection. 

Harmonium, hftr-mi>'nj-ujn, s!. a lK)xed-iteyed and 1 Heartburn, Mrt'beni, «. an acid rising at the 
treadled reed instrument of music. Hearten, Mrt'en, to stimulate. (stomach.- 

Harmony, hSr'mon-i, n. accord of sounds ; fitness; Hearth, Mifft, ». floor for a fire. 

agreement. • Hearthstone, hfirik’stOa, n. the stone or space 

Barn, harp, -m -a vortiele stringed musical instru- fronting the fireplace. 

meat; c. to dwell Insistently on anything. Heartless, h&rt'Iess, adj. devoid of feeling. 

Harper. Mrp'er, », a harp player. Hearty, bart'i, adj. warm ; generous ; healthy; 

Harpoon, hfir-poon', n. a dart to use against Heat, hot. n. that which gives warmth, ' : 

whales. [instrument. Heath, bSlh, n. barren land ; moor. 

Harpsichord, h&rp'sl-kOrd. n. an ancient, keyed Heathen, bSth'en, •». a. pagan, 

Harpy, hfir'pt, «, one who preys on others; a Heathendom, hSth'en-dom, n. countries where 
sharp-tongued woman. heathenism prevails. 

Harridan, har'i-dan, «. a hag. • Heather, befch'er, n. ling ; heath. ' 

•Harrier, har'I-er, ». a hound used for hare hunting. Heave, a6v, it. to raise-; to pant; to swell. 

Harrow, har'6, n, a toothed Instrument for break- Heaven, liev'n, ». the abode of the blessed; the 
ing up kind. Heaven-bom, hevn'bawm. adi. inspired. ' (sky 

Harrowing, ■liar'o-ing, adj. distressing. Heaviness, hev'i-nea. adj. dulness; oppressive- 

Harry, har'l, v. to harass ; to plunder. ness; melancholy. : - 

Harsh, lrlrsh, adj. cruel; severe. Hebdomad, heb'do-xnad, n, the number seven. 

Hart, hart. n. a fail-grown stag. Hebdomadal, heb-dom'a-dal. adj, weekly. 

Hartebeest, hftr-tJ-bSst, gee Gnu. Hebetate, heb'e-tst. v. to render blunt or dull. 

Hartshorn, hfirts horn, it. a solution of ammonia. Hebetude, heb'S-fcttd, ». the act of making toluabw 

Haram-skarum, har'nm-skii'rum, adj, flighty ; Hebraic, hS-brft'ik, adj, pertaining to the Hebrews.- 
rash. Hebraise, M'brd'Ia, t\ to change to Hebrew. 

Harvest, hitr'vest, n. the time for gathering crops ; Hebraist, hS'brft-ist, n. one learned in Hebrew. 

the crops gathered. Hecatomb, hek'a'toom, n. sacrifice of 100 victims ; 

Hash, hash, v. to mimv : to hack. any great sacrifice. . - 

Haslet, haz'iet, ». a galantine of pig offal, spices. Heckle, hek'l, v. to comb: to badger with quea- 
etc. t ions. 

Hasp, hasp. n. a clasp. Hectic, hek'tik, adj. a fevered condition. 

Hassock, haa'sok, it. a foot cushion; a kneeling Hectogramme, hek'to-gram, «. a weight of 100 
Has a * f , adj. spear rped. [mat. grammes. 

Haste, hast, «. to hurry. Hector, hek'tor, v. to bully. 

Hatch, hach, v. to produce from eggs : to shade. Hedonism, M'don-izm, n. the theory that lutppi- 
Hatchery, hach'er-1, u. plaee for hatehing. neas is the. ; chief good. 

Hatchet, hach'et, n, a small axe. Heed, hM, v. to notice; n, caution; attention. , 

Hatfihway, hach'wa, n. an opening in a ship’s deck. Heit, heft, n. handle; heaving. 

Hateful, hat'fai, adj. orlious; deteHtaWe. Hegemony, he'jem-o-ni, n. leadership.: 

Hatred, Itat'red. n. extreme disiike. Heifer, hef er, n. a young cow. . v* 

Hatter,. hat'er, n, a hat: maker. Height, hit, n.-a lilil. • 

Haughty, haw'll, adj. proud ; arrogant. Heighten, Id'tan. v. to raise higher; to improve. 

Haul, hawi, ». to drag ; to pull in. Heinous, h&'niis, adj. wicked ; atrocious, 

Hauler* "ha wl'er, n. oue who hanto. Heir, dr, #. one who Inherits, or fa entitled to 

Haulm, bawm, «. stubble ; straw. inherit. ... [tedgert heir. 

Haunch, hawnsh, n. the thigh. ■ Heir-apparent, ar-ap-pa'rent, ft. a legally nckuow- 

Haunt, hawnt, v. to frequent; to visit, . . . Heiriess, &flm,.adj, without l»lf. 

Haunted, hawnt'ed, adj. fre<iuented by a ghostly Heirloom, dr'ioom, u. My personal property wMch 
visitant. . descends to the heir-at-law and cannot be sold. 

Hautboy, hd'boi, ft, a reed. instrument. Heir-presumptive, ar-pre-eumpt'lv. », one who is 

Hauteur, hd-ter', n. pride ; an arrogant manner. heir if no rnsarer relative be bora. 

Havana. iiav-aii'A, ti. a cigar of an Havana brand. Heliacal, he-li'-ak-al, adj, emerging from or pa.-mru; 
Haven, hav'en, n. a. shelter tor ehipa. into rise sun’s Sight. 

Haversack, hav'er-sak, r„ & soldier's knar-sack. Helical, hel'fk-al, adj, spiral. 
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Heliograph, he'li-o-graf, v. to communicate toy Hibernal, liHier'nal, adj, wintry. ■ 

heliostat or other sun reflector. Hibernate, M'-ber-iiafc. v. to pass the winter in 

Heliolatry, hS-li-ol'a-tri, re. sun worship. torpor. [re. an Irishman. 

Heliostat, he'li-o-stat, re. a reflecting instrument. Hibernian, bi-ber'ni-an, adj, relating to Ireland ; 
Helix, he'liks, re. a spiral. Hiccough, hife'up, n, a spasmodic cough. 

Hell, re. abode of evii spirits : place of torment. Hickory, hik'o-rS.n. an American nut-bearing tree. 
Hellebore, hel'e-bor, re. a plant whose root is a Hidalgo, lu-dai'gp, n. a Spanish nobleman, 
purgative. [a Jew practising Creek. Hidden, hicl'ii, adj. concealed. : , 

Hellenist, liel'len-ist, re. one learned in Greek; Hide, hid, v. to conceal; re, the skin of a beast ; 
Helm, helm, re, steering apparatus of a ship. aivold land measure. 

Helmet, hal'met, n. armour covering for the head. Hidebound, Md'bQwnd, adj. having the skin or 
Helminthology, hel-mln-ffcol'o-ji, re. the study of outer covering too. closely attached; con- 
Helot, helot, re, a Spartan slave. [Worms, Hideous, hid'e-us, adj, frightful. [veational. 

Helpmeet, help'mSt, re. a consort or companion. Hiding, hi'ding. », a thrashing ; . concealment. 
Helve, helv, re. the handle of an axe. Hie, id, ». to proceed : to wend.: 

Helvetic, hel-vet'ik. adj, pertaining to Switzerland, Hierarch, M'er-ark, re, the chief of a sacred order. 
Hematology, hS-mat-ol'o-jt, re, science of the Wood. Hierarchy, hi'er-ar-kJ, re. government by -ecclesi- 
Hemiptera, hem-ip'ter-a, re. four-winged insects, asties. [pictures and symbols. 

Hemisphere, hem'is-fer, re. a half globe. Hieroglyphic, hl-er-o-glif'ik, re. ancient writing in 

Hemistich, hem-i-stik, re, an incomplete line of Bierology, M-er-ol'o-jl, n. the science of sacred 
verse. : , - Hierophant, hi'er-o-tant, re. a priest..- : [things. 

Hemlock, hem'lok, «. a poisonous plant. Higgle, hig'i, v. to bargain. 

Hemorrhage, hem'or-aj. re. loss of blood. High, hi, adj. lofty ; tall ; eminent. . 

Hemorrhoids, hem'or-oids, re, piles. High-altar, hi'awl'ter, a. the chief altar in a 

Hemp, hemp, re, a plant used for cordage making, church. fvagant person. 

Henbane, hea'ban. n. a poisonous plant. High-flier, hi'fll-er, re. a high-flying bird ; an extra- 

Hencoop, hen'fcoop, re. a large cage for poultry. Highland, hi'iand, re. a hilly region. 

Henna, ben'&. re. an Oriental dye pigment. Highway, hi-wfi, n. a public road. 

Henpecked, hen'pekt, adj. ruled by one’s wife. Highwayman, lii'way-man, re. a robber who stops 
Henwiie, hen'wif, re. a woman who tends poultry. people on the highways. 

Hepatic, he-pat'ik, adj. pertaining to the liver. Hilarious, hil-5'rl-us, adj. boisterously mirthful. 
Heptade, hep'tad, «. number or total of seven. Hilarity, hil-ar'it-i, re. gaiety ; mirth. 

Heptagon, hep'ta-gon, re. a figure of seven equal Hillmen, hil'men, n , dwellers in hill-country, 
sides, Hilt, hilt. re. a sword-handle. . : _ ■■■■,.■ .-gf 

: Herald, her'ald, re. a forerunner; v. to proclaim. Hind, hind, n. a female deer : a farm servant; 

Heraldic, her-al'dik, adj. pertaining to heraldry. Hinder, idnd'er, v. to obstruct ; to prevent. 

Heraldry, her 'ald-ri. re. the. science of heraldic Hindrance, hin'drans, re. that which hinders ; an 
matters. obstacle. 

Herb, herb, re. a plant which dies down to the Hindmost, hind'most, adj. the last. 

roots annually. :■..■■■■ Hindi:, hin'doo, a native of llm ; f.<". 

Herbaceous, herb-a'shns, adj. pertaining to herbs. Hinge, hinj, re. a Joint on which a door turns ; re. 
Herbage, herb'61. re. grass and other plants grazed to tuns, 

toy animals. Hinny, hin't, v. -to neigh. 

Herbal, herb'al, re. a book on plants. Hint, hint, re. an insinuation ; tt. to suggest In- 

Herbarium, berb-5'ri-um, re. a collection of plants. directly. 

Herbiferous, herb-if'er-ua, adj. bearing herbs. Hippocontanr, hip'o-sent'awr, re. Centaur (horse 
Herbivorous, herb-iv'er-ua, adj. herb-eating. and man). - 

: Herculean, her-ku'li-an.adi. difficult; very strong; Hippodrome, faip'o-drom. re. a large hall used for 
gigantic. . , vv-,:-.: kt. l -.b, C-.lv-' > : V entertainment; a circus. ^ 

Herd, re. a collection of animals running together; Hippopotamus, hip-o-potkVmus, re. African river 
a flock; re. to run in company. horse. 

Herdsman, herds'nian, re. one who tends cattle. Hip-roof, hip'roof, re. a roof with angle. 
Hereditament, her-e-dit'a-ment, re. inheritable Hire, lilr, re. to engage help for pay. 

property. Lheritance. Hireling, hir'ling, re. a servant,. 

Hereditary, lier-ed'it-S-ri, «dj\ descending by in- Hirer, hir'er, re. one who hires. 

Heredity, ber-ed'it-J, re. transmission of ancestral Hirsute, hir'afit, adj. hairy, 

dualities. Hiss, his, t. to ut,ti i lb 1 a so jnds. 

Heresy, her'es-t, re. misound doctrine. Histology, hist-ol'o-Ji, re. the science of tissues. 

Heretic, her'e-tik, re. an unbeliever. , Historian, hist-6'ri-au. re. one who writes history. 

Heretical, her-et'ik-al, adj. relating to heresy. History, his'to-rl, re. a record of events. 

Heritable, her'it-abl, adj. capable of being in- Histrionic, his-tri-on'lk, adj. theatrical. 

Heritage, heriit-aj, re. an inheritance. [herlted. Histrionics, his-tri-on'iks, ». play-acting. 
Hermaphrodite, . her-maf 'ro-dit, re. an animal or Hitch, hlclx, is. to fasten : 71 , a sudden obstacle, 
plant combining the male and. female sexual Hive, Mr, re, place where bees are kept, 
characteristics. Hives, Mvz, re. a skin disease. 

Hermetic, her-raet'ik, adj. perfectly close. Hoar, hSr, adj. white. {amass: in secret. 

Hermit, her'mit. re. one who lives in solitude. Hoard, hOrd, re. a store ; a secret stock ; », to 

Hermitage* her'mit-dj. re. a hermit’s abode. Hoarding, hording, re. a temporary screen of 

Hernia, her'ni-a, re. rupture, boards round a building. 

Hero, he'ro, re, one who does notable deeds. Hoar-frost, hi5r‘ frost, 11 , white frost. 

Heroic, her-o'ik, adj. valorous ; daring. Hoarse, hdrs, adj. harsh ; discordant. 

Heroine, her'G-in, «. a female hero. Hoax, holes, n. a deceptive Joke. 

Heroism, her'o-lsm, re. bravery. Hob, hob, re. the nave of a wheel ; & projection 

Heron, her'on, re. a large water-fowl. near the Arc. 

Herpes, her'pCz, re. certain akin diseases. Hobble, boo , 1 t >lbni ■ tot they 

Herpetology, her-pet-ol'o-ji, n. the natural history Hobbledehoy, hob'l-de-bf . ’ an awkward youth* 

■ nf reptiles. Hobby, hob'!, ». a favourite pursuit. 

Hesitancy, hezl-tan-si, re. wavering. Hobgoblin, hob-gob'lin, re. a kind of elf. 

Hesitate, hez'it-at, v. to waver. Hobnail, iiob'nSi. 11 . heavy-headnd nail. 

Hewer, hes'per, re. Verms, the evening star. Hobnob, hob-nob', adit, familiar association. 
Hesperian, hes-pB'ri-an, adj. westonx. Hock, hob, re. a Germ m w ine. 

Heterodox, het'e-ro-doks, adj. heretical. Hockie, hoft'l, r. fu hujustring. 

Heterodoxy, het'e-ro-dok-sf, re, heresy. • Hocus-pocus, hO'kns-iio'kus. n. a juggler’s trick. , 

Heterogeneous, het-er-0-jen'6-ns, adj. of another Hod, hod, re. a shoulder-supported receptacle for 

■ kind. carrying br sks or mortar. 

Heterogenesis, he t-er-5-}en'es-is, re. spontaneous Hodden, hod'en. re, cloth S’* hodden-gray ”} matou- 
Hew, hu, v. to cut vigorously. [generation; factored from nml.ved wool. 

Hexagon, heka'a-Kon. n. a flgura of sis equal sides. Hodge-podge, hodj'podj, re. a mixed mass. 
Hexahedron, lieks-a-hfi'dron, re. a cube. Hodiernal, ho-(li-er'nal, adj. relating to to-day. 

Hexameter, heks-am'e-ter . ». a verse of six metrical Hodman, hod'man. re, a mason , lal 1 nrer. 

_ feet. Hoe, ho. re. an implement for hraftkiiig up earth. 

Hexapod, heks’S-imd, n. a six-footed animal. Hog, hog, re. a castrated boar pig; a year-old un- 
Hiatua, hl»S'tus, a gap ; an opening. shorn > ; a xtlrnc ty fellow. 
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Hogshead, hogs'hed, n, a large cask. 

Hoity-toity, lioi'tl-toi'tS, inter j. an exclamation of 
Hoist, v, to raise ; to lift. [surprise. 

Holding, hold-tag, ». grasping, retaining; 

Hole, hoi, n. a hollow place ; a pit ; a dent. 
Holiday, hol'S-da, n. a feast day ; . rest from work. 
Holiness, ho'li-nes, n. sacredness. 

Hollands, hol-ands, n. a Dutch gin. 

Holloa, hoi -o', inter}, a hailing cry. 

Hollow, hol'd, «. a hole ; a depression ; a cavity ; 
adj. empty. 

Hollow-eyed, hol'S-M. adj. with sunken eyes. 

Holly, hol'i, n. a shrub. 

Hollyhock, hol'i-hok, n. a species of mallow. 

Holm, bom. n. land beside a river. 

Holocaust, hol'q-kawsfc, ■». a burnt sacrifice. 
Holograph, hol'o-graf. n. a document in the hand- 
writing of the person from whom if proceeds. 
Holster, hol'ster, n. a case for holding pistols. 

Holt, holt, n. a wood ; an orchard. 

Holy, hfl'li, adj. morally pure; sacred., . oh, 
Holy-rood, ho'li-rood, n, holy-cross. 

Holystone, ho'll-stun, n. a stone used for scrubbing 
boards. 1 1 0 

Homage, hom'ij, n. reverence : respect ; fealty. 
Homely, horn'll. ml}, familinr ; plain. 

Homeopathic, ho-mC-o-paf/f'ik, adj. relating to 
homeopathy. 

Homespun, hom'spun, ad), of domestic manufac- 
ture, ■ 

Homestead, Mm'sted, n. the place of the home. 
Homicide, hom'i-sid, si. murder; a man-killer. 
Homily, hom'il-i.-n. a serious discourse. 

Hominy, hom'i-ni, n. hulled corn. 

Hommock, hom'ok, n. a small conical hill. 
Homodont, ho'mo-dont, adj, having teet h all alike. 
Homoeopathy, ho-mi-op'a-tht, n. system of 
treating disease by the use of drugs which 
produce symptoms in a healthy pereort, 
similar to those of the disease. 

Homogeneous, ho-mo-jS'ne-us, adj, of the same . 
kind. 

Homograph, ho'md-graf, n. a system of military 
signalling. . [the same. 

Homologate, ho-mobo-gat, i’. to agree ; to express 
Homologous, ho-ino'to-gus, adj. agreeing. 
Homologue, hom' 0 -los, n. that which is similar to 
something else. 

Homonym, ho'mo-uim, n. a word with more than 
one 'meaning. w ' 

Homotype, hom' 6 -tip, n. that which is of the same 
Hone, Km, v. to sharpen. [class. 

Honest, on'est, adj. just ; good; frank. 

Honesty, on'est-i, n. the state of Ijeing honest. 
Honey, hun'l, n. the sweet substance collected by 
bees. 
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Horny, hawnti, a di. horn-like, hard, unfeeling. 
Horography, hor-og'raf-I, n. art of dial construc- 
tion. 

Horologe, hor'ol-oj, ». a time-piece, [machines. 
Horology, hor-ol'o-ji. n. the science of time-telling 
Horoscope, hor’os-kop, n. an astrological pre- 
diction. 

Horoscopy, hor-os'lm-pi, n. the art of prediction. 
Horrent, hor'ent, adj. bristling. 

Horrible, hor'ibl, adj. dreadful. 

Horrid, hor'id. adj. frightful. 

Horror, hor'er, «. violent fear; aversion. - 
Hors d’ceuvre, or-dttvr. ». a preliminary relish. 
Horse, hors, n. a familiar auadruped. 

Horse-power, hors'powr, n. the power a horse can 
exert ; a measure of power. 

Horseshoe, hors'shoo, n. shoe for horses, or a thing 
of that shape. [smite with a horse-whip. 
Horsewhip, hors'wkip, n. a driving whip; v. to 
Hortative, hor'ta-tiv, adj. encouraging ; advising. 
Horticulture, hor-ti-kult'ur. n. gardening. 
Hosanna, ho-zan'a, n. praise to God. 

Hose, hox, n. stockings; a portable pipe for 
conveying water. 

Hosier, hdz'i-Sr, n. one who sells stockings. 
Hospice, hos'pSs, n. house of charitable entertain- 
ment. [strangers. 

Hospitable, hos'pit-able, adj, charitable ; kind to 
Hospital, hos'pit-al, n. a home for the sick. 
Hospitality, ho3-pit-al'it-i, n. generous entertain- 
ment. .k .f-v k;: 

Host, host, n. a landlord: a multitude. . .. 
Hostage, bost'aj, n. a person left as a pledge. 
Hostel, hos'tcl, m an inn. 

Hostess, hoat'ea, >>. female host. 

Hostile, hos'til, adj. adverse. 

Hostler, os'ler, n. a groom at an inn. 

Hotbed, hot/bed, n. a heated bed for forcing 


, hot'bed, n. 

plants. 

Hotchpot, hoch'pot. n. a confused mixture. 

Hotel, ho'fei'. n, a superior inn. 

Hotheaded, hot'hed'ed, adj. fierce ; impetuous. 
Hothouse, hofc'hows. n. a house kept for growing 
tender plants. 

Hot-press, hof/pres, v. to press between hot plates. 
Hottentot, hot'en-tot, n. an aboriginal of Soutli 
Africa. 

Hough, hok, n. the joint immediately below the 
fetlock. 

Hound, hownd, «. a dog kept for hunting. 
Hour-glass, our'glas, n. glass for measuring time. 
Houri, how'ri. n. a nymph of paradise. . 

House, hows, n, a dwelling or place of assembly. 
Housewifery, bows'wif-er-t, n. pertaining to the 
.. duties of the mistress of the house. 

[bees. Housing, howz'ing, n. shelter. 

Honeycomb, hm't-kfm, «. wax cells made by Hovel, hov'el, n. a mean cottage. 

Honeydew, hun'i-dft, n. a juice exuded by plant Hover, hov'er, v. to hang over. 

lice or the plant they infest; a sweetened Howbeit, how-bd'it, adv. nevertheless, 
tobacco. Howdah, how'da, n. a seat on an elephant. 

Honeymoon, hun'i-moon, n. first month of marri- Howitzer, how'it-zer, n. a kind of short cannon. 

age. Howl, howl, v, to cry or yell, as a dog* ’ 

Honeysuckle, bun'i-snkl. n. a sweet-smelling Howiet, how'lefc, n. a kind of owl. 

climbing dowering shrub. ftering. Hoy, hoy, n. a small coasting vessel. ; 

Honied, hun'id, mil. abounding in ssveetness; flat- Hubbub, hnb'ub, n. tumult. ; 

Honorarium, ou-or-.i’ri-urn, n. a voluntary fee. Huckaback, huk'a-bak, n. table linen. 

Honorary, on'or-ar-i, adj. conferring honour ; Huekle, huk'l, n. the hip ; a hip-Uke projection. 

without fee. Huckster, hub'ster. n. a pedlar. : 

Honour, on'or, n. esteem due to worth. Huddle, hud'J, v. to crowd ; to bring together 

Hoodwink, hood' wink, v. to deceive, hastily and carelessly. 

Hookah, hoo'k&, tv a pipe in which the smoke Hue, hfl, n. a colour ; t>. a shouting. 

passes through water. Hull, ». .petulant anger. 

Hoop, hoop, n. a ring of wood or metal. Huge, huj, adj. gigantic ; massive ; large. 

Hooper, hoop'er, n. a cooper. Huguenot, hh'ge-no, n. a French xuoteatant. ; . 

Hooping-cough, hoo'ping-kaf, a conruhive cough. Hulk, hulk, n. body of a ship. 

Hoopoe, hoop 5 , «. a largo-crested bird. Hull, 1 ml, «, a shell. , ■ , 0 ‘ ' 

Hoot, hoot. v. to cry out. Human, hfl'inan, adj. pertaining to mametad. 

Hop, hop. v. to leap on one leg ; to spring { ». a Humane, htk-mta’, adj. kind.- -o 

plant yielding nu-s u--cd hi tg Humanise, hu-rnan-iz, v. to civilise. 

Hope, hSp, v. to anticipate : to cherish desire of Humanist, hQ-marj-ist, n. a student of human- 

good: k. conf di'ic*. nature. ,..■■■■■ 

Hopper, hop'er, n, a hop-gatherer; a ehute for Humanity, hu-man-lt-S, n. mankind ; benevolence,. 

diverting material into a machine. Humankind, human-kind, n. the human race. 

Horn!, lifir'al, adj.. relating to an hour. . Humble, hum'bf, adj, modest ; meek ; t>. to lower ; 

Horde, bdnl. n. a migratory tribe. to degrade. , ■ - • • ' 

Horehound, hOr'hownct, n, a herb used as a tonic. Humbly, hunrbli, adv. with humility. 

Horizon, iw-rt'zou. ». line where earth ana shy Htuulmg, hum'bug, ». an imposition. 

Horizontal, hor-i-zon'tal, adj, level. [meat. Humdrum, hum'drum, adj. dull. ; 

Hon , - r . 0 “ 1 a r ci > i *o ,, t 1 is !, adj. jxirtaining- to the 

the head of an animal ; prolonged extremity : shoulder. . ■ 

a musical instrument. Humerus, hit mer-iis, n. the ana above the elbow. 

Horner, hawrn'er, n. a dealer in horns. Humid, hfi’mkl, adj. moist ; damp, 

Hornpipe, hawrn'plp, n. a step dance, . Humidity, M-mid'it-t. «. moisture. • 
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Hypereriticism, W-per-trit'I-sfem, n. exaggerated 
criticism. Isyllables. 

Hyphen, hi'fen, n. a printer’s mart (-) joining two 
Hypnotism, hip'uo-tizin, mesmeric sleep. 
Hypochondriac, hi-po-kon'dri-ak, it. one suffering 
from delusions. [choly. 

Hypochondriacal, hi-po-kon-dri'ak-al, adj. melun- 
Hypocrisy, iiip-ok'ra-st, «. deceit ; sham-goodness. 
Hypocrite, hip'o-krit, «. a practiser of hypocrisy, 
Hypogastric, hip-o-gas'trife, adj. relating to the 
lower part of the abdomen. isonality. 

Hypostasis, M-pps'ta-sis, ». essence; being; per- 
Hypostatic, hJ*po-stat'ik, adj. real ; distinctive ; 

substantial. fright angle. 

Hypotenuse, hl-pdt'en-03, «. the side opposite » 
Hypothec, hi-por'.Vek, n. a lien on goods for money 
lent.' ' 

Hypothecate, hl-poflt'e-k&t, v. to pledge as security. 
Hypothesis, M-poVft'e-sis, n. a supposition. 
Hypothetical, hs-po-fhet'ik-al, adj. conditional. 
Hypsometry, hip-som'G-tri, «. the art of measuring 
Hvsnn. ht'sun. «. a Obinese .areen tea. [heights. 
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Humiliate, hu-mii'I-at, v. to humble. 

Humility, hu-mil/it-l. n. modesty ; meekness. 
Hummel, hum'el, adj. hornless. 

Hummingbird, hnm'ing-berd, ». a small tropical 
bird. m. : : : hi*::-. 

Humoral, hff'mo-ral, adj. connected with humours. 
Humorist, fi'ma-rist, n. one who speaks or writes of 
humorous things. 

Humorous, a-mer-us, adj. exciting mirth. 
Humorsome, ti'iner-Kum, adj. odd. 

Humour, u'mer, n. wit : fancy; abnormal animal 
Hump, hump, n. a hunch on the back. [liuid. 
Humus, hu'nuis, n. mould. 

Hunch, hunch, it. a hump ; an idea, [division. 
Hundred, hmi'dred, n. ton times ten ; a territorial 
Hunger, hung'ger, n. craving for food. 

Hungry, hung’grt, adj. needing food ; famishing. 
Hurdle, hur'dl, n. a frame of twigs ; a movable 
frame for gates. 

Hurdy-gurdy, hur'di-gurd'i, n. a rude musical 
instrument.- 

Hurl, hurl, v. to cast away ; to throw forcibly. 
Hurly-burly, hur'li-bur'll, ■». confusion. 

Hurrah, hur-rah, inlerj. an exclamation of ap- 
plause. 

Hurricane, hur'rf-kan, n. a violent storm. 

Hurt, v. to damage, or cause pain to ; n. a wound. 
Hurtle, hurt'!, v. to dash or whirl away with noise 
and rapidity.: 

Husband, huz’band, n. ft married man : v. to save. 
Husbandman, huz'band-man, n. a labouring 
farmer. 

Husbandry, huz'baud-ri, w. land-cultivation ; 
Hush, hush, inlerj. be silent. [farming. 

Hush-monoy, bush'mim-5, it. money paid for 
Husk, n. covering of certain fruits. Isllence. 
Husky, husk'!, adj. hoarse. h d. 

Hussar, hooz-ftr', n. a light cavalry soldier. 

Hussy, huz'i, «. an ill-mannered woman. 

Hustle, hus'l. v. to push. 

Hustler, hus'ler, n. one who hustles. 

Hutch, hutch, n. a box ; a coop. 

Huzza, huz'ah', inlerj. hurrah ; a shout of Joy. 
Hyacinth, hi'a-sinth, n. a sweet-smelling bulbous 
plant. 

Hyaline, bi'a-Iin, adj. glassy. 

Hybrid, hl'brid, all), produced from different 
species. 

Hybridism, M'brid-izm, n. the hybrid condition. 
Hydra, hl'dra, n. a many-headed monster. 
Hydrangea, hl-draxr'je-d, it. a dowering shrub. 
Hydrant, hl'drant, n. a water-plug. 

Hydraulic, hi-draw'iik, adj. connected with 
hydraulics. [liquids. 

Hydraulics, lii-ilraw'liks, «. the science of flowing 
Hydrodynamics, hl-dro-di-nam'iks, n. the science 
of the force of water. [substance. 

Hydrogen, hl'dro-jen. n. an elementary gaseous 
Hydrographer. M-drog'ril-fer, n. a sea-ebarfc maker. 
Hydrography, hi-drog ra-fi. n. the art of measuring 
seas. fzoa, marine polypes or zoophytes. 
Hydroid, hi'droid, n. one of the sub-class Hydro- 
Hydrology, hl-drol'o-jf. n. the science of water. 
Hydromel, lu'dro-mel, n, a beverage composed of 
honey and water. [instrument. 

Hydrometer, hi-drom'e-ter, n. a liquid-measuring 
Hydropathic, lii-dro-paf/i'ik, adj. relating to cold- 
water treatment. 

Hydropathist, hi-drop'a-tfiist, n. a practiser of 
hydropathy. [rnent of disease. 

Hydropathy, hi-drop'a-tei, n. the cold-water treat- 
Hydrophobia, hl-dro-ffl'bl-a, n. canine madness. 
Hydrostatics, bi-dro-stat'iks, n. the science of 


Iambus, I-am'bus, ii. a metrical foot of two syll- 
ables with an accented second syllable. 
Ibidem, ib-i'dem, adv. in the same place. 

Icarian, MiS'ri-an, adj. pertaining to flight. 
Ice-age, is'aj, n, an era when the iand was covered 
by ice. 

Iceberg, is'iwrg, n. a floating mountain of ice. 
Ice-boat, Is'bOt, «. boat for forcing through or 
over ice. [artificially frozen. 

Ice-cream, is'krutn. n. sweetened synthetic cream 
Ice-float, is'fldt, n. mass of floating iee. 

Ice-pack, fe'pak, «. iiack of drifted ice. 

Ichnology, ik-nol'o-jl, the science of fossil foot- 
Ichor, i'kor, n. a watery humour. Sprints. 

Ichthyology, ik-fM-ol'o-ii. «. the natural history of 
Icicle, Js'ik'l, n. pendant ice. [fish. 

Icon, 5'kon, n. a figure of Christ or a saint. : ■ ■ ■ 
Iconoelasm, i-kon'o-ktan. n. image-breaking. 
Iconoclast, I-kon'o-ldast, n, an image-breaker.: 
Iconography, I-lcon-og'ra-fi, ». the art of illustra- 
tion. 

laonology, I-kon-ol'o-ji. ;t. image worship. 

Ideal, l-de'al, w. intellectual standard of per- 
fection; imaginary. 

Idealism, i-de'al-km, it. the doctrine that thought 
is the foundation of knowledge and existence. 
Ideality, I-dG-al'it-i, •». fancy. 

Identify, i-dent'i-fi, tv to recognise. 

Identity, I-dent'it-t, n. the condition of being the 
same. 

Idiocy, id'i-o-sf, «. the state of mental aberration. 
Idiom, id'i-um, n. mode of expression peculiar to a 
language or people. 

Idiopathy, id-i-op'a-fAt, n, primary disease. 
Idiosyncrasy, id-i-o-sin'kras-l, it, peculiarity of 
temperament. 

Idiotic, id-i-ot-'ii;, adj. extremely foolish. 

Idol, i'dol, n. an image that ix worshipped. 
Idolator, l-do!'a-tor, n. one who worships idols. 
Idolize, t'dol-fe, v. to worship ; to adore. 

Idyl, rail, w. a abort, pastoral poem. 

Igneous, ig'inJ-uB. adj, pertaining to fire, 

Igneseent, ig-nes’ent, adj. ready to break into fire; 
Igcis-fatuus, fe'nh-lat'ft-ns, n. " Will-o'-the- 
wisp," a light that appears in marshy places. 
Ignite, ig-nlt, p. to kindle ; lo take fire. 

Ignoble, ig-nfi'bl, adj. low ; mean, . - 
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Ill-starred, il-stard', adj. unlucky, 

Illuine, il-uro.', v. to Illuminate. 

Illumine, il-lfi'min, v. to throw light upon. 

Illusion, il-lu'zhun, n. a delusion. 

Illusory, il-u'ser-S. adj. fallacious. [great. 

IUusteioiis,il-us'tri-us,adfi. distinguished: famous; 
Image, im'aj, n. & likeness ; an idol ; a representa- 
tion. 

Imagery, im'fij-er-?, n. work of the fancy. 
Imagination, im-aj-in-a'ahun, n. power of imagin- 
ing. [eeive. 

Imagine, im-ai'iu. v. to fancy; to think; to con- 
Imbibe, im-bib', v. to drink in. 

Imbricate, im-'brl-kdt, v. to lay one over another. 
Imbricated, im-brik-a'ted, adj. overlapping. 
Imbroglio, im-brol'yd, n. complicated plot. 

Imbrue, im-broo', v. to soak ; to steep. 

Imbue, im-bu', v. to tinge deeply. 

Imitate, im'i-tat, i>. to copy. 

Immaculate, im-mak'u-lut, adj. spotless; pure, 
Iinmaneut, im'a-nent. adj. inherent. 

Immaterial, im-a-te'ri-al, adj. unimportant; not 
eorapased of matter. 

Immature, im-a-tur’, adj. unripe; imperfect. 
Immeasurable, im-mezh'ur-abl. adj. incapable of 
measurement. 

Immemorial, im-mem-o'ri-al, adj. beyond memory, 
immense, ini-mens', adj. unlimited; gigantic; 
vast. 

Immerse, im-mers', v. to dip under water. 
Immersion, im-mer'shun, «. the act of immersing. 
Immigrant, im'ml-grant, ». one who immigrates. 
Imminent, im'i-nent, adj. threatening ; impending. 
Immiscible, im-is'i-bie, adj. incapable of being 
Immobility, im-mo-bil'l-ti, n. fixedness, [mixed. 
Immoderate, im-mod'er-St. adj. excessive. 
Immodest, tm-mou'est. adj. indecent ; bold ; im- 
pudent. 

Immolate, im'mo-hit, v. to sacrifice. 

Immorality, im-mo-ral'it-i, n. vice. 

Immortal, im-mor'tal, adj. imperishable. 
Immortality, Sm-morfant.-i, n. eternal lift;, 

Iimnort Ik ,m-utor'ta!-iz. v. to m ike immorinl- 
\ ' y Immovable, im-mouv'ahl, adj. unalterable ;• stead- 
fast. ■■■ ffection. 

Iramuno, im-mun', adj. exempt: not liable to in- 
Iramunity, im-mu'att-i, n. exemption : privilege. 
Immure, im-mur'. v. to coniine within walls. 
Immutable, im-mu'ta-bl, adj. unchangeable. 
Impact, im'pakt, n. contact; shock. 

Impaet, im-pakt'. 0. to drive dose together. 
Impoint, im-pELnt', v. to paint. 

Impair, im-pfir'. v. to deteriorate ; to weaken. 
Impale, im-pa!‘. v. to stiek through ; to pin down. 
Impalement, iin-pai'ment, n. an enclosed space: 

a term in heraldry ; fixing on a stake. 
Impalpable, im-pal'pa-bl, adj. not evident: in- 
tangible. 

Impanel, im'pan'el,- v. to enrol. 

Impart, im'p&rt, ». to relate, make known, or give. 
Impartial, irn-pur'shal, adj. just. 

Impassable, im'pas'abl, aij. not to be passed. 
Impassible, im-pas'Jbl, adj. incapable of feeling. 
Impassioned, im'pash-und, adj. excited. 

Impassive, lm-pas iv. adj. insensible. 

Impatience, im-pa'shens, n. lack of patience. 
Impeachment, im-p 5 eh'ment, «. censure ; accusa- 
tion hr , i' 1 or it's j representatives. 

: Impeccable, im-pek'abl, adj. exempt from sinning. 
Impecunious, inirpe-kix'nl-us. adj. poor : without 
Impede, im-pi;d, r. Id binder. [money. 

. , Impediment, im-ped'i-mcnt. n. a hindrance. 

Impel, ini-pei', v. to urge : to instigate. 

Impend, im-pwid', o. to threaten t to hang over; 
to be near. 

■ Impending, im-pend'ing, adj. imminent. 

- Impenetrable, im-nen'e-tra-bl, adj. hard; incap- 
able of licing pierced. 

Impenitent iiin-pe 'it it, < tj without penitence. 
Imperative, mi-per'a-tlv. adj, urgent ; peremptory. 

' Imperceptible, im-per-sept'tbl, adj. not perceivable. 
Imperfect, im-per'fckt, adj. abort- of perfection. 

. Imperfection, im-per-fek'atmn. n, incompleteness. 
Imperforate, tra'ner-for'at. adj. not perforated. 
Imperial, im-pCr'i-al, adj, pertaining to an empire ; 

supreme. [manner. 

Imperially, im-pSr'i-al- 1 , adv, in an imperial 
Imperii, fm- peril, «?. to enclanger* 

Imperious., im-pEr'I-us, adj. commanding ; tyran- 
nical. ; ; 

Imperishable, im-per'ish-abl, adj. enduring; ever- 
lasting. fmaoesee. 

Impermanence, im-per'man'ens, n. lack of per- 
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Impermeable, im-per'me-abl, adj.. impervious. 
Impersonal, im-per'sun-al, adj. without personal- 
■ ity. 

Impersonate, ira-per'sun-at, v. to personate. 
Impertinent, im-per'tin-ent, adj. rude ; saucy. 
Imperturbable, im-per-tur'ba-bl, adj. incapable of 
being agitated. [penetrable. 

Impervious, im-per'vi-us, adj. not pervious : im- 
Impetuosity, im-pet-u-os'it'i, 11. violence ; passion. 
Impetus, im'pe-tus, n. momentum ; force of 
motion. 

Impiety, im-pi'et-i, n. ungodliness. 

Impinge, im-pinj', v. to strike upon ; to touch. 
Impious, im'pi-us, adj. profane ; irreverent. 
Implacable, im-pEik'abl, adj. inappeasable; in- 
exorable. 

Implant, im-plant', v. to fix, as to plant in the 
ground. 

Implead, im-pled', v. to prosecute at law. 
Implement, irn'ple-ment, ». a too). 

Implication, im-pU-ka/shun. n. entanglement ; that 
which is implied. ■ , 

Implicit, im-plis'it, adj. unreserved ; implied ; tm- 
Implore, im-pior', v. to entreat. Questioning. 
Imply, im-pli'. v. to involve ; to include. 

Impolicy, im-pol'I-si, n. imprudence. 

Impolitic, im-pol'it-ik, adj. imprudent; unwise, , 
Imponderable, im-pon'der-abl, adj. incapable of 
being weighed. •• : r dd'Vdd-’d.dVv 

Imporous, hn-pO'rus, adj. poreless. 

Import, im'port, », a thing imported ; meaning. 
Import, im-port', 0. to bring in ; to signify. 
Important, im-por'tant, adj. valuable ; of note. 
Importer, im-part'er, n. one who brings in goods 
from other countries. 

Importune, im-por-tuu*. v. to urge persistently. 
Importunity, im-por-tfi'ni-ti, ». the act of impor- 
tuning. : [deceive. 

Impose, im-poz', v. to lay on; to Intrude; to 
Imposing, int-po'zing. adj. impressive. 

Imposition, im-po-zish'un, n. deception; a school 
punishment ; 1 ; f ; 

Impossible, irn-pos'ibl, adj. that cannot be done. 
Impost, im'post, n. tribute ; a tax ; a duty. 
Impostor, im-pos'tor, n. a deceiver. 

Imposture, im-pos'tur, n, fraud. 

Impotent, im'po-tcnt, adj. weak ; incompetent; 
powerless. 

Impound, im-pownd', r. to confine in a pound. 
Impoverish, Ira-pov'er-ish. v. to make poor. 
Impracticable, im-pmk'tik-abi, adj. unmanageable. 
Impractical, im-prak'tik-al, adj. not practical 
Imprecate, im'pre-k&t, v, to call down good or bad 
upon : to curse. 

Imprecation, im-pre-ka'shun, n. a curse. 
Impregnable, ini-preg'na-bl, adj. that cannot be 
taken ; invincible. [pregnant. 

Impregnate, im-preg'nat, V. to imbue : to make 
Impresario, im-pr&'sa-rl-d, n. one who arranges 
entertainments, particularly operas. 
Imprescriptible, im-pre-skript'ibl, adj. without ex- 
V terr.al authority. 

Impress, iin'pres, re, that which is impressed. 
Impressible. im-prea'ibl, adj. susceptible. 
Impressionist. im-pr&sh'eii-isfc, n. an artist whose 
work seeks to create a general iiniiression 
rather than a photographic record. 
Impressment, im-pres'm.ent, n. the act of forcible 
seizure of men for war service. 

Imprimatur, im-pri-mfi'tur, 11. authority to print. 
Imprimis, im-pri'mis. adv. in the first place. • 
Imprint, im-print', v. to stamp; to fix on 'the 
mind. 

Imprison, im-prte'on, c. to incarcerate, 

Improbable, im-profa'abl, adj. unlikely. 

Impromptu, im-prom'tu, n. without study ; off- 
hand. 

Impropriety, im-pro-pri'at-i, •», an improper act: . 
Improve, hn-proov', v. to make better ; to amend. 
Improvement, im-proov'ment, n, the act of im- 
proving; advancement. [thoughtlessness. 
Improvjdsnca, im-prov'i-dens, n. lack of foresight ; 
Improvident, im-prov'I-dent, adj, inconsiderate ; 

unthrifty, [nosing without preparation. 

Improvisation, im-pro-vis-S'slmn, n. the act of Com- 
Impnidence. im-proo'dens, n. incautiousn«is ; 
recldessness. 

Impudence, fm'pfl-denfl, », rddeaw; insolence : 

shamelessness. . [anesMon. ’ 

Impugn, fm-pfin', v. to gainsay : to oppose : to 
Impugnable, •im-xrag'nft-bl. add. an action that can 
be "assailed; something that is open to 
aucstion. ' c 
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**«**, Im'puto, n. an incentive: the actoHm, inco«lo, a*. that w* »t 

«. exemption from penalty | . ’ , 

Imputation. im-pu-t&'shun. n. charge, accusation , j Incom Sensurate, in-kom-mens'u-rat. aft. Jnarte- 

Impute, U im-put'. v. to charge ; to accuse. I «5£j£de, in .to>-mod'. v. to cause inconvenience 

asa rnrs 1 ^ *. » - Bg a u > «— - 

broached. . _ ,, A , miT „ tnpg: ^comparable, matcWm 
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inadeauacy, in-ad’e-kwa-si, tt« insufficiency. 
Inadmissible, in-ad-mis'ibl, aft. 

Inadvertence, in-ad- vert ens, n. oversight . »e«m 

Inadvertent, in-ad-vert'eut, aft. inattentive. _ 
Inalienable, in-al yen-abl, aft. permanent,, m 
_ eaW-Vte ?* whom a. mat 


InMmpietQ.^i-koin-pl'H'. , lflt 

Incomprehensible, in«kom-i»rt-hui sibi, <uj...no i. 

IncSmprSsiblefin-hom-pres'iW, aft. not, reducible 

*'Si££ aft. unimaginable. 


inauename, A 'to smaller mule. ■ ■ .. „. M( , Wn 

attto4^K ; emptU; exhaustion! is 

Inanity, in-an'it-t, n. senselessness. iC0 ?,,,ai,n,)hle 

Inapplicable, to-ap'lik-abl. incongruous, in-lcong'gvoo-us. aft. not fitting. 

Inapposite, in-ap'o-zit. aa:. unfit , _ ineonseouent, in-kon'se-kwent. aft. illogical. 
Inappreciable, in-ap-pre slu-abl, aft. impercei , * , ; ,r, , crabl© in-lvon-sidter-abl. aft. unimportant . 

In^gJ’^Went, «*. incompatibic ; 

Inartificial!" in-ar-tl-flsli'al, aft. simple: without luco^cuous, in-kon-spik'u-us. aft. not worn - 

Inattention, in-at-ten'shun, n. cmekffinesa. incontesfable! Upkon-test'abl. aft. indisputable. 

Inattentive, in-at-ten tiv, aft. heedless. incontinence, in-kon'tin-ens, n. uncliastity. 

to an in- Incontrovertible, in-kon-tro-verthbl, a*, mdispu, 
wine. _ , , wfcmmmMe: 


Inborm^ri'liavvrn, aft. implanted : born with. 
Incalculable, iu-kal'kd-Ia-bi. aft. co jy? , 'tess. 
Incalascence, ta-kal-es ens, n. the act of grow mi 

Inomde&cence, in-kan-des'ens n. .white: heat 


brcS^temte-kor-pd-rabhun 

sasr U^S&lSkSt SSSSi 

IncSble, in-kor'ij-ibl. aij. bad beyond corn*- 

aco^pt, in-kor-rm£,^;.Pum : 5(( . 


™ uo5w 

, chantment. , , . Increase, in-kres', v. to expand : to grow. 

incapable, in-ka pa-bl.ucb. not capable. increase, in'kres, n. growth. 

assas^asss^ ■* ° r ssss^&^^u.^. 

Incarcerate, in-har'ser-iit, r. to ^Prison. a< n ^if^n^’ in ' kre<1 U ' 1U:> ' ^ Bt ‘' p “ ul • 
Incarnadine, in-kar ua-din, v. to dye ;; red . ' increment! in'Irre-ment. n. increase. 

IncaStlnd^rteat, a. to embody in flesh; aft. Ibc^tnate, ta-krimiu-at, r. to charge wit ». t 
InoffiMw* the md of wH; Incrustation, in-kruat-a'shun. «. the act of tom* 
Incendiary, in-sen'di-ar-i, n. one who malicmusb t0 B it upon eggs: to hatch. 

sets fire to. „ mp incubation, i«tkft-lKt'shun,«. the act oi fncubating. 

Incense, in'sens, n, ficaCTanfc^our, lierfome in-Wi-ba'tor. n. an apparatus for 

burned in religious observances. , , lt h 

Incense, in'sens'i V. to excite to anger. Incubus* iu'h bu leu: th« nightnmto. 

Incentive, in-sen'tiv, ». a motive a prompting. fc0 impress : to teach , 

£Ss“ 4 .wf?ri.*ifo‘sss'? 

“tSSrSSfc .WSb^ 

isaaftasA&es:rs ■ i 

a* »i ! ' s * sas»; w—. * >■* «» *- “■«» ; » 
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Inclosure, in-klu'zhnr, ». an enclosed space. _ b® ij®* v, *- ff j,„ j < m es. 

Inclusive, in-kloo'ziv# aft. enclosing w»thm ex- Ind on. mn u , , 

. F . 1 V’ rSdeNinsble. in-d''-drn:t-bl, aft. that, wmch 


Indefatigable, in-de-fal'ig-abl, adj. ' unremitting; 1 
not, giving way to fatigue. 

Indefeasible, in-de-fea'ibl, adj. imalterable, . 
Indefensible, in-de-fens'ibi, adi. defenceless; that 
cannot be defended. [being defined. 

Indefinable, iu-do-fin'abl, adj. not capable of 
Indefinite, in-def 'in-it, adi. vague J unlimited. 
Indelible, in-dei’ibl, ad}, that cannot be effaced. 
Indelicate, in-del'ik-at. ad}, rude ; indecent. 
Indemnify, fa-clem'ni-fl, v. to secure against loss. 
Indemnity, in-dem'ni-ti, n. security against loss. 
Indent, in-dent', v. to notch ; to apply for supplies. 
Indenture, in-dent'ur, n. written contract. 
Independent, in-depen'dent, adj. free from control. 
Indescribable, in-de-»skn'ba-]fi, ae?J. inexplicable. | 
Indestructible, iiPdc-struk'ti-bl, ad}, incapable of | 
destruction, [terminated, j 

Indeterminable, in-de-ter'iniii-abl, adj. not to be ! 
Indeterminate, in-ile-ter'miii-at, adj. uncertain. j 
Index, in' debs, n. a table of contents ; a guide. 
Indexterity, in-defcs-ter'it-l, ad}, want of dexterity. ! 
India-rubber, in'nl-a-rub'er, n. an eraser ; rubber. I 
Indicative, in-dik'ft-tiv, ad}, pointing out, : I 

Indicator, in-dik-a' tor, n. one who or that which. 

points out. | 

Indict, in-dit', ». to charge with ; to accuse. 
Indictment, in-dit'ment, «. formal legal accusation. ! 
Indifference, in-dif'er-exfs, n. unconcern. j 

Indifferent, in-dif 'er-ent, adj. unimportant ; j 
uninteresting. 

Indigence, in'di-jens, n. poverty. i 

Indigenous, in-dij’en-its, adj. native. 

Indigent, in-di-jeut, adj, poor; needy. 

Indigestible, in-cie-gest'i-bl, adj. that which can- 
not b i digest d. 

Indigestion, : in-di- jest’ run, n. dypsepsia : weak 
Indign, in-din', adj. unworthy. [digestion. 

Indignant, in-dig'nant, k. angry, 
indignation, in-dig-na'shun, anger ; resentment. 
Indignity, in-dis'ni-tl, n, insult; slight. 

Indigo, in-di-gO, n, a blue dye. 

Indirect, in-di-rekt'. tulj. crooked ; not direct. 
Indiscernible, in-diz-ern'ibl, adj. unseen; not 

■ visible. 

Indiscreet, iu-dis-krSt', adj. injudicious. 
Indiscretion, in-dis-kresh'un, n. rashness. 
Indiscriminate, in-djs-krim'in-at, adj. confused; 

promiscuous. [out care. 

Xn<b'r, criminating, in-dts-krim'in-at-ing, adj witk- 
Indispensable, in*dis-pens'abl, adj. necessary. 
Indisposed, In-dis-pOzd, adj. disinclined ; ailing. 
Indisposition, in-dis-po-zish'un, ». diaindination ; 

. illness. 

Indisputable, in-dis-pttt'abl, adj. beyond dispute. 
Indissociabie, in-dis-fi'shl-atil, adj. inseparable, j 
Indissoluble, in-dis-sol'ii-bl, adj. not soluble ; ! 
binding. 

Indistinct, in-dis-tingkt'. adj. obscure ; faint. I 
Indite, in-dit', v. to utter; to write; to dictate. 
Inditement, iu-dlt'ment, ». that which is Indited. 
Indium, in'dt-um, n. a white metallic element; ■" 
Individual, in-dlv-id'fi-al, udj, single. : [dividually. 
Individualise, in-rtiv-id'u-al-lz, v, to. distinguish in- 1 
In^vidualism, ia>diy- : id'a-al-ism,v»; independence j 
of action i«s irate existent ■ j 

Individuality, in-div-M-u-a!'it-S, «. personality ; | 
Indoctrinate, in-dok'trin-S,t, u.'.to teach; to imbue i 

with special view , ; 

Indo-European, in'do-fi-ro-pe'an, adj. &■ term ' 
. h . applied' to :a- certain family of. languages.: - ■ "■■■■■. . vj 
Indolence, in do ten , n die m ss 
I-iif lent. <*■ do- ■** < , ad . iazj 
Indomitable, ia-dom'lt-abl, adj, not to be sub- 1 

■ ■ dued. : : I 

; Indorse, 'ia-dors',;.®.' to sign of writs on. the back of; J 

Indrawn, iu'drruvu, adj. drawn in, i 

Indubious, in lu'bi us, a i cert in : 

Indubitable In-dQ'bit-abl, adj without doubt. 
Indues i i tl j-,'. t toi< vnfi u on. i 

Inducement, in-dfts'ment, ». that which induces. j 
Induct in-dubt r. it! {net ah 
Indactfi , i dnk'tH, adj, that cannot be town 
out. ! : I 

Induction, in-duk'shun, «. Introduction of a 
clergyman to a new benefice; a process of j 
reasoning in wl Id s the tl eory to evolved from ! 
an accumulatlo i or facta i 

Induction-coil, in-duk'shun-kofl, ». wo electrical , 
apparatus of t’"o coil* of * >■ Indue ng „c.’s- 1 
rent.' v :■ 

Inductive, iii-du&'tiv, adj. leading to inference. 
Indue, indu', v. to invest. 1 

Indurate, in'du-riit, v. to harden. 


Industrial, in-dus'trl-al. adj. pertaining to in- 
. dustry. 

Industrialism,, iu-dus'tri-al-ixm, n. the study of 
industrial pursuits. 

Industrious, in-dus'trl-us, adj. diligent. 

Industry, in'dus-tri, w. '-toil ; labour : assiduity. 
Inebriate, in-S'bri-at, n. a drunkard; <v. to make 
. ."drunk. 

Inebriation, In-B-bri-a'shun, n. drunkenness. 
Inedible, in-ed'ibi, adj. unfit for eating. 

Ineffable, in-ef'abl, adj. unspeakable. 

Ineffaceable, in-ef-fas'abl, adj. that cannot be 
Ineffective, in-ef-fck'f iv, adj. useless. : [effaced. : 
Inefficacy, in-ef ik-ii-sf, n. ineffectualness. ; 
Inefficient, in-ef-ish'ent, adj. unavailing. 

Inelegant, in-el'e-gant, ''adj. coarse; rude; un- 
polished. ; . . ■ ■ 

Ineligible, in-el'ij.ibl, adj. not worthy ; unsuitable, ; 
Inept, fe-ept', adj. unfit ; foolish. 

Inequality, in-e-kwol'tt-1, n. unevenness; lack of 
■■ equality. ■ ' . - 

Inequitable, in-ek'wit-abl, adj. unjust. 

Ineradicable, in-s-rad'ik-abl, ad/. 1 incapable of 
. being rooted out. 

Inert, in-ert', adj. sluggish ; motionless. 

Inertia, in-er'shi-a, «. sluggishness. 

Inessential, i es-eu'shal, adj notes eutial. 
Inestimable, in-es'cim-abl, adj! above praise. ■ • : 
Inevitable, in-ev'it-abl, adi, unavoidable. ■ ' 

Inexact, in-egz-akt', adj. incorrect. 

Inexcusable, in-eks-kflz'abl, adj. without excuse. 
Inexhaustible, in-ega-hawst'iW, adj. that caimtit- 
. , be exhausted. 

Inexorable, iu-egz'or-abl, adj, inflexible ; not to 
be moved. , 

Inexpedient, in-eks-pS'dl-enfc, adj. inconvenient. 
Inexperience, in-eks-pilr'x-ens, n. lack of experience. 
Inexplicable, in-eks'plik-abl, adj. incapable of 
explanation, 

1 Inexplorable, ln-eks-plOr'abl, adj. that cannot be 
explored. , v 

Inexpressible, ln-eks'pres'ibl, adj. unutterable. 

1 Inexpressive, in-eks-pres'iv, adj. not expressive. 
Inexpugnable, in-cx-pug'nS.-bl, adj. that which 
cannot be assailed ; undefeatable. 

Inextricable, in-ele'trik-abl, adj. incapable of 
being ext ieatt 1. 

Infallible, in-fal'ibl, adj. unerring ; certain. 
Infamous, in'fa-mus, adj. notorious ; wicked; 
shameless. 

Infamy, in'fa»rni, n. public disgrace. 

Infancy, iu'fdn-ct, «. first yuaro of life. 

Infant, in'fant, n. a young child; a person under 
legal age of responsibility. 

Infanticide, in-fan'ti-sid, n. murder of an infant, 1 
Infantile, in'fant-Il, adj. pertaining to infancy. 
Infantn , in'f u ti 2 tot -o’* lers ^ sio 1 
Infatuate, in-fat'fi-dfc, v, to Inspire with headstrong 
Infatuation, infai-fi-a'shun, n. unreasoning passion, 
jnfci.,, m ckt', v to taint 
Infection, in-fek'slmn, «. the act, of- Infecting. 

infection. 

Infecundity, in-fs-kun'di-tf, n. want of fertility. , 
Infeifcltous, in-fel-is'i t-us, adi. unhappy, ; : 

Infer, in-fer', 0 . to deduce ; to imply. : 

Inference; to'fef-ens, w. that which is inferred, ;%w;- 
Inierentia . n -fex-en'shal, adj. dedw ible 
Inferior, in-fc-r'i-or, aclj. iessc-r; lower in rank dr ; 
ial da s. 

of being 

inferior. 

Infernal, in-fer'nal, adj. outrageons; damnable. '• 
Tnte,rsip, in fer til, adi- u >1 fruitful ba n n. 

Infest, in-fest', v, .0 disturl ; tf occupy to 
invade. 

InMelr'iri'f!»del,".». ; a disl>e!iever in Christiahityv::: 
Infidelity, in-fl-dent-l, n, lack of faith; un- 
faifchfuluesa. 

Infilirfits. in-iii'trfi ’ t enter tin ugh gaps or the 
Infinite, in n-if adj mlirn > ! u 

Infinitesimal, in-fiii-it-ee'i-nml, adj. exceseively : 

small. [limit, 

Infinitude, ia-fm'it-ud. a. state without bound or 
Infinity, in-fin.'it-f, n. unlimited extent or number. 
Infirm, iu-ferm', adj foobto; i, -esolute 
Infirmity, ia-fcm'It-i, n. defect; weakness. 
Inflame, in-fiam t> U aus to bum; h> < j u;tc 
Ixfilammable: in-ilam 1 hi. adj. combustible, 
laflansmation, in-nrnu'S-shnn. «. violent heat in 
any par* ; of being In Mint . 
htQmm H sry, P flam oj -1, adj. showing in lam- 
mstlon ; excitable. 
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Inflate, infliit', «. to swell ; to Mow out. 

Inflate, in-fifit'er, n. something which inflates. 
Inflation, in-fla'shun, n, the act or state of being 
inflated. 

Inflect, in-flekfc', v. to bend ; to conjugate. 
Inflection, in-flek'shim. », the act of bending ; 

’ : voice modulation. 

Inflexible, in-fleks'ible, adj, unyielding. 

Inflict, in-flikt', e. to imiiose. 

Infliction, in-flik' shun, n. punishment; act of 
inflicting. ting. 

Inflorescence, in-flor-es'eiiB, n, method of flower- 
influence, in'fioo-ens, n. authority ; power. 
Influential, iniloo-eu'ahal, adj. having influence or 
power. 

Influenza, ■ in-floo-en'za, n. an infectious disease. 
Influx, fn-fluks, n. a flowing in. 

Influxion, in-fluk'shun, n. infusion. 

Inform, in-form', a. to impart ; to animate : to tell. 
Informal, in-fonn'al, adj, without form ; irregular. 
Informality, in-fonn-al'it-i, n. a dispensing with 
form. o'. t:. [against.. 

Informant, in-form'ant, n. one. who informs 
Information, in-form-a'shun, n. knowledge. 
Infracostal, in-fra-kost'al, adj. beneath the ribs. 
Infraction, in-frak'shun, n. a breach. 

Infrangible, iu-fran’jl-bl, adj. unbreakable. 
Infrequent, iu-fre'quent, adj, rare ; uncommon. 
Infringe, in-frinj', a. to violate ; to break. 

Infuriate, in-fu'rl-at,. v. to enrage. 

Infuse, in-fuz'. v. to brew ; to steep ; to pour into. 
Infusible, iu-fiiz'ibl, adj, capable of being infused. 
Infusion, in-fu'zhun, n. the act of infusing. 
Infusoria, in-fft-sd'ri-a, n. certain classes of Proto- 
Ingathering, in'gath-er-ing, n. harvest. [zoa. 
Ingenious, in-jB'nl-us, adj. skilful ; inventive. 
Ingenium, in-je'ni-um, «. tendency of mind. 
Ingenuity, in-jen-u’it-5, n. inventiveness. 

Ingenuous, in-jeu’u-us, adj. frank ; open ; candid. 
Ingenuousness, in-jen'ii-us-ness, n. frankness. 

Ingle, ing'gl, n. fireside. 

Inglorious, in-gliVil-us, adj. disgraceful. 

Ingoing, in'g6-ing. n. an entering. 

Ingot, in'got, n. a bar of metal. 

Ingrain, in-grin', v. to fix deeply ; to dye in the 
raw. 

Ingrate, in'erat, n. one who is ungrateful. 

Ingratiate, in-gra'shl-at. v. to put oneself in favour. 
Ingratitude, iu-grat'it-fxd. n. unthankfulness for 
favours. 

Ingredient, in-grE'di-ent, n. a compound part. 
Ingres, in'gres, n. entrance. 

Ingrowing, in'gro-ing, adj. growing inward. 
Ingurgitate, in-gur'jit.-iit, v. to swallow greedily. 
Inhabit, in-hab'it, v. to dwell in. 

- Inhabitant, in-hab'it-ant, «. a dweller. 

Inhalation, in-hal-a'shun. n. the ilrawing in Of air. 
Inhale, in-bid', v. to draw into the lungs. 
Inharmonious, in-har-mb'ni-us. adj. discordant. 
Inherent, in-her'ent, adj. innate ; existing in. 
Inherit, in-her'it. t>, to possess by descent. 
Inheritance, in-her'it-ans, n. an inherited property. 
Inhibit, in-hlb'it. v. to prohibit. 

Inhibition, in-hib-ish'un, w. that, which prohibits. 
Inhospitable, in-hos'pit-abi, adj. not disposed to 
entertain strangers. 

Inhuman, in-hfi'man, odj. cruel ; unfeeling. 
Inhumanity, in-hfi-man'i t-i, n. want of feeling. 
Inhumation, in-hu-mfi'shun, n. the act of burial. 
Inhume, in-hurn', v. to bury. 

Inimical, in-im'ik-al, adj. unfriendly ; repugnant. 
Inimitable, in-im'it-abl, adj. beyond imitation. 
Iniquitous, in-ik'wlt-us. adj. unjust ; wicked. ■ 
Iniquity, iu-ik-wi-U, «. injustice; wickedness. 
Initial, in-ish'al, adj. flint ; beginning ; n. the first ; 

.. letter of a won!. [tjuaiuted with. 

Initiate, in-ish't-ut, v. to introduce; to make ac- 
.tiiitiation, iu-ish-i-fi'siiun, n. the act of initiating. 
Initiative, in-lsli'i-fl-tiv, adj. serving to initiate ; n. 
M.-the first step. , 

Inject, in-jekt', «>. to force in. 

Injection, In-jek'sbun, n. the act of injecting a 
clyster. , •>, ; ..... I form. 

Injudicial, in-joo-dish'al, adj. contrary to lejfhl 
Injudicious, in-joo-dish'us, adj. unwise ; impru- 
dent. •. [command. 

Injunction, in-junglc'shun. n. an order of court ; a 
Injure, in'juor, v. to damage; to harm. 

Injurious, Sn-joo'rl-us, adj. harmful. 

Injustice, in-juR'tls. n, violation of right. 

Inkling, : i ' ng, .a bint. 

Inkstand, inKk'sinmi, n. a vessel for holding; ink. ■ • 
Inlaid, in-ifld', v. pa. vari. of May. 
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Inlay, in-lit', v. to ornament by inserting other sub- 
stances. 

Inlet, ih'lefc, n, a small bay ; an entrance. 

Inly, in'll, adv. internally ; adj, inward. . 

Inmate, in’mflt, ®. one who resides in the same 
Innate, in-at', adj. inborn. [dwelling. 

Innavigable, in-nav'is-abl, adj. not navigable. 
Innervation, in-er-va'shun, n, nervous activity. 
Innings, in'ings, ». the, turn of a side in a game ; 
a turn. ■ 

Innocence, in'o-aens, n. purity ; free from guilt, 
Innocent, in'o-sent, adj. pure ; guileless. 
Innocuous, in-ok'fl-us, adj. harmless. 

Innovate, info-vat, v. to introduce a novel Idea. 
Innoxious, i-nox'shus, adj. harmless. 

Innuendo, ia-u-en'do, n. a side hint. 

Innumerable, in-nfi'mer-abl, adj. incapable of 
being numbered. 

Inoculate, in-ok'u-liit, », to engraft; to communi- 
cate disease by the insertion of matter into the 
Inodorous, in-6'dor-us, adj. scentless. [system. 
Inoffensive, in-o-fen'slv, adj. without offence. 
Inoperative, in'or»'er-a-tiv, adj. inactive; without 
Inopportune, in-op'or-tta, adj. untimely, [effect. 
Inordinate, In-or'din-at, adj. excessive. 

Inorganic, in-or-gan'ik, adj. without hying organi- 
sation. 

In-patient, in-piL-skent. «, patient living m hasps- 
Inpouring, in-por'irig, ?t. a pouring in. > Etal. 
Input, in'poot, ». contribution, fa sudden death. 
Intraest, in'kwesfc, n. a judicial inquiry concerning 
Inquietude, in-kwi'et-ud, «. uneasiness; restless-- 
ne-'s. 

Inquire, in-!:wir', v. to ask ; to examine. 

Inquiry, in-kwi'ri, ». examination:; act of inquir- 
ing. ... 

Inquisition, m-kvis-islrun, a judicial inquiry ; a 
tribunal for dealing with heretics. 

Inquisitive, in-kwiz'it-iv. adj, wring : curious. 
Inroad, in'rod, n. a sudden incursion. 

Inrush, in'rush, «. a rusJiiitK in. 

Insalubrious, in-sal-fi'bri-ua, adj. unhealthy. 
■Insane, in-sun', adj. of unsound mind. 

Insanity, in-san'it-t, n. derangement of mind. 
Insatiable, in-sa'shi-abl, .ad?, incapable of being 
satisfied. ■ 

Inscribe, in-skrib', v. to write upon. 

Inscription, in-skrip'shtm, ??, a writing- upon; a 
title 

Inscrutable, in-skroot'abl, adj. beyond finding but . 
Insect, in'sekt, n. a small flying or crawling animal 
having six legs. ' , 

Insectivorous, in-sokt-iv'er-us, adj. feeding on 
Insecure, in-sS-kur', adj, unsafe. [insects. 

Insensate, ta-sen'riit, thoughtless ; senseless. 
Insensible, in-seu'sibi, adj. want tug in feeling. 
Insentient, in-sen' shi-ent, adj. .without perception. 
Inseparable, in-Hep’ar-abl. adj. that cannot be 
Insert, in-serf/, i>. to -put in. {separated. 

Insertion, ia-tor'shuu, n. the act of inserting ; the , 
thing inserted. 

Inset, in ’sot, n. something inserted ; v. to set in. 
Inside, in-aid’, n. within. 

Insidious, in-md'!-«s, u<y. deesitful; desiiming, : 
Insight, in'sit, n. peue i ration ; knowledge. 

Insignia, in-sig'ni-a, w. badges of office. 
Insignificant, in-sig-rdf i-kawt. adj. nnlmportant ; 
Insincere, Sn-sin-sEr'. ndj, deceitful. [trifling. 
Insincerity, in-ain-Her'it-i, «. deceitfulmsw. 
Insinuate, tti-sin'fi-M.ih to hint ; toinsitil ; to intro- 
insipid, Jn-sin'id, adj. tasteless. [ducu Kentlv. 
Insipidity, in-sip-ld'it-i, ®. lacking in life and u 
spirit. 

Insipienee, ln-.sip"i-ens. n. ronliahnern. ’ 

Insistence, 5n-sfst'ens, n. perHnat-iip. 

Insobriety, in-so-bri'et-i, r.. intemporawe ; drunk- 
enness. 

1 is >ei hu-ahl ' m 11 

Insolate, in so-lat , r. t sja o’ he sun. 

Insolencfe, i- . >' t s, i -> !< w-'s. 

Insolent, in'so-h-uf, vij hmUinfr. 

Insoluble, insol'ii W, adj. not capai-lc of l*!ng dis- 
solved or explained. 

Insol vable, in-tolv'abi, mli. htf-xplicablc. 

Insolvency, in-sol'ven-Fi, ». inability to settle one’® 
Insomnia, jsi-vim'nl-ft, n. ateeplvie-neas, [debts. 
Insouciance. in-s-uoVi-, ms. in bidiflcu.-nce. 

Inspect, iu-sprki', t’. t<» examine. 

Inspector, in-apek'tor, •«. a police officer next , 
below a Ruperimej dnit; an txainincr. 

Inspire, in-aiflr, v, to draw in breath; in prompt ; 
Inspirit, in-splr'!f, st to animate. [to Muse, 
Inspissate, Su-spte'&f , i'. to thicken. 
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Instability, in-sta-bil'ii-S, ». inconstancy; want of 
■■ firmness, 

instable, iu-stabl, adj. inconstant. 

Install, in-st, awl', v. to invest ; t,o place In office: 

to establish. [possession of an office. 

Installation, ia-stal-5'shuii, n. the act of giving 
Instalment, in-stawl'ment, n. the act of installing ; 

: part of a sum payable. 

Instance, in'stans, n. example ; occurrence, 
Instant, jn'stant, n. a moment; adj. present: 
urgent. [instant; 

, Instantaneous, in-gtant-a'ne-ns, adj. done in an 
Instsuter, m-stant'er, ads. immediately. 
lasteUation, . in-stel-a'shun, n. placing among the 
stars. 

Instep, in'step, n. the upper arch of the foot. 
Instigate, in'sti-gSt, v. to urge to do ; to incite. 
Instil, in-sti!', v. to drop into ; to infuse. 

Instinct, iu'atlngkt, ». natural impulse. 

Instinct, in-stingkt', adj. animated with. 

Institute, iu'sti-fcut, v. to set up : begin; n. some- 
thing established; an educational establish- 
ment. ..[means. 

Instrumental, in-stiTi-ment'al, ndj. acting as a 
Insubordinate, in-sub-or'din-at, adj, disobedient. 
Insufferable, in-suf'er-abl, adj. intolerable.. 
Insufficiency, in-suf-lisk'eu-s?, n. the state of being 
unfit. 1 ■ 

Insular, in'sfl-Jar, adj. pertaining to an island. 
Insulate, in'su-lat, e. to separate ; to prevent loss 
from* 

Insult, In-sult', ®. to abuse ; to affront. j 

Insult, in'sult, abuse; affront. 

Insuperable, in-sa'per-abl, adj. not to be overcome. 
Insupportable, in-sup-port'abl, ad), insufferable. 
Insurance, in-shoor'ans, n. the act of insuring, , 
Insure, in-shoor', v. to secure ; to invest against 
' loss. 

Insurgent, In-sur'jenfc, n, one who rises against 
authority. [overcome. 

Insurmountable, in-sur-mownt'abl, adj. not to.be 
Insurrection, in-sur-ek'shun, n, a rising or revolt : 

. f . .. rebellion. 

Insusceptible, in-sus-eep’tibl, adj. insensible to 
feeling. 

Intact, in-takt', adj. entire ; uninjured. 

Intaglio, in-tal'yo, n. a figure cut into any sub- 
stance. 

Intangible, in-tan'jlbl, adj. not perceptible to the 
Integer, in tc-jer, n. a whole number, [touch. 
Integral, in'tu-gral, adj. entire ; complete. 
Integrant, iu'te-grant, n. constituting part of a 
whole. [or total; to renew. 

Integrate, in'te-grat, it. to constitute one whole 
Integrity, in-teg'ri!:-i, ». uprightn&‘» ; honesty. 
Integument, in-teg'a-ment, », the external skin of 
animal or plant. [reasoning faculties. 

Intellect, in'tel-ekt, n. the understanding; the 
Intellectual, in-tel-Bkt'u-al, adj. pertaining . to the 
intellect. [of pure reason. 

IntelloctuaUsm, in-tel-ekt'Q-aMzra, n. the doctrine 
Intelligence, iu-ten-jeiu, n. mental power. 
Intelligent, in-teVi-jeni, adj. meat ally bright. 
Intelligible, In-tel'i-jibl, adj, easy to understand. 
Intemperance, in-tem'per-aus, ;i, excess ; drunken- 
ness. 

Intend, in-tend'. v. to purpose; to incline to. 
Intendant, in-ten'dant, n. suimrlntendeut; over- 
; 'seer, '.f ‘ 

Intense, in-tense', ndj, keen; tightly stretched: 
emotional. 

Intensify, In-ten'si-fl, P. to make more intense. : 
Intensity, in-fcen'si-tl, n. extreme application, 
power, or feeling. jty ' 

Infs, > r /’ i ii tree. 

Intent, ta-teuff, n, purpose ; adj. of close applica- 
tion. 

Intention, in-ten 'shun, n. having design towards. 
Inter, in- ter', v. to bury. 

Interact, in ter-akt', n. a abort piece -between two i 
chief pieces ; Use interval between the avis. 
Interbreed., in-ter-brfd', ». to breed be crossing. 
Intercalate, fn-ter'kal-it, ». to insert between. 
Intercede ic *er-s.'d- tf mediate to plead. 
Intercept, in-ter-sepf,', •». to stop in passage.; to 
obstruct.. • 

Intercessor, In-ter-scs'or. n. a mediator. 
Interchange, ia-ter-ciiani', v. to exchange rmiiti- 
• ally. [exchange or alternation. 

Interchangeable. in-ter-cha»j'abl. adj. capable of 
Intercostal, in-ier-kost'ai. adj. between the ribs. 
Intercourse, in'ter-kOrs, n. mutual dealings : com- 
laterdiot, Jn-ter-dikt', v, to prohibit. [munion. 
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Interdictory, in-ter-dikt'or-1, adj. prohibitory. 
Interest, in'ter-est, n, concern; payment for the 
i luseiof money ; iti. to arouse concern. 

Interesting, in'ter-est-ing, adj. worthy of attention. 
Interfere, in-ter-fer'. v. to meddle with ; to inter- 
pose. 

Interference, in-ter-fer-ens, n. act of interfering. 
Interim, in'ter-im, n. intervening time. s 
Interject, in-ter-jekt', v. to throw between. 
Interlace, in-ter-las', v. to lace together; 

Interlard, in-ter-lard', v. to intermix. ; 

Interleave, in-ter-lSv', v. to insert leaves of paper. 
Interline, in-ter-iin', o. to insert between lines. 
Interlinear, in-ter-lin'e-ar, adj. between lines. 
Interlocution, in-ter-lo-ku'shun, n. conference ; in- 
termediate judgment. [between dialogue, 
Interlocutor, in-ter-lok'ix-tor, n. one who speaks 
Interlocutory, in-ter-lofc'u-ter-f, adj. in dialogue 
form made in a law action. 

Interloper, in-ter-lo'per, «. an intruder. 

Interlude, in-ter-iood, n. between the acts ; some- 
thing tilling the time between two events. 
Interiunar, in-ter-Ioo'ner. adj. relating to the 
period of the moon's invisibility. 

Intermediate, in-ter-me'di-at, adj. intervening ; 

something between. ..ciffsbl" 

Interment, in-ter'ment, n, burial. 

Intermezzo, in-ter-met'sbo, n. a short piece of 
music between two more important parte- of 
a work. 

Interminable, in-ter'min-abl, adj. without end. 
Intermission, in-ter-mish'nn, n. interval. 
Intermittent, in-ter-mit'ent, adj. ceasing lit inter-, 
vale. 

Intemiural, in-ter-mu'ral. adj. between walls. 
Intern, in- tern', v. to coniine in neutral territory. - 
Internal, iu-ter'nal, adj. inward. 

International, in-ter-uash'un-al, adj. between 
nations. > [tive. 

Internecine, in-ter-uS'sin, adj. mutually destrue* 
Interaode, iu'ter-nGd, n. space between two nodes; 
Interpellation, in-ter-pel-a 'shun, «. interposition, 
laterpolate, in-ter'po-lat, v, to insert wonis un- 
fairly. • [pnlated. 

Interpolation, ■ in-ter-po-ia’sluin, n. what is inter* 
Interpose, in-ter-pus', v. to step between;., to 
mediate. 

Interpret, In-ter'pret, tvto explain ; to translate. 
Interpretation, in-ter-pre-ta'suun. n. the act of ex- 
plaining. [or elucidates. 

Interpreter, in-ter'pre-ter, n. one who translates 
Interregnum, in-ter-reg'rmm, n, time between the 
death of a ruler and the accession of a succfis- 
Interrogate, in-ter'o-gat, v. to uuestinn. tsor. 
Interrogatory, in-ter-rog'ii-to-rl, n, a question. 
Interrupt, in*ter-rupt', v. to interfere ; to hinder ; 
to oppose. 

Interruption, in-fer-rup'shun, n. interference. 
Interscapular, in-ter-Hkap'u-lnr, adj. between the 
shoulder-blades. 

Intersect, in-ter-sekt', u. to cut between. 
Intersection, in-ter-sek'shun, n. intersecting point. 
Intersperse, in-ter-spers', t». to scatter among. 
Interstellar, in-ter-sterar, adj. among the stars, , 
Interstice, in'ter-stis, n. a space between things. 
Intertwine, in-ter-twin', v. to twine together. 
Interval, in'ter-val, n. time between. 

Intervention, in-ter-ven'shun. n. an interposing. 
Interview, in'ter-vu, •«, a meeting ; v. to call upon 
a person and take down his views. 

Interweave, in-ter-wSv', ». to weave together. 
Intestable, in-test'abi, adj. not uuaiiiied to execute, 
a will. 

Intestate, in-ies'tat, -adj. dying wit hou i a will. 
Intestinal, in-tes'tin-al, adj. relating to the bowels. 
Intestine, in-tes'tin, n. the last part of the alimen- 
tary canal; adj. dome-vie. 

Intimacy, in'tini-d-st, v. familiarity. ■ 

Intimate, in't!-mat, ??. near ; familiar with. . 
Intimate, in-tl-ma-t', v. to hint; to suggest; to 
make known. ’ • [timid. 

Intimidate, in-tim'id-at, v. to frighten; to make 
Intolerable, in-tol'er-abl, cntffinsuflbraWe. » 
Intolerance, in-tol'er-ara, «. laek of toleration; 

bigotry. . ■ . ; ■ 

Intone. in-tSn', v. to chant. 

Intonation, in-ton-d'shun, «. Inflection of voice. . ■ 
Intosieant, in-tok'&l-kant, n, that which intoxi- 
cates. , ... [excite, 

Intoadoate, in-tok'si-kat,. •«. to . make drunk: to 
Intractable, in-trakt'abl. wij. unnianageable ; un- 
ruly. 

■latfamural, in-tra-jnu'rai, adj. within walls. - ' 
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uncompromising. Iridium, I-rid ® *^ 8 » 

SSKSS* 

3; encroachment. Irksome, eric sum. ajj. tecuous. 
«• a lUtcil ■ of fto^SSKthe commonest of 
inc- fearlessness. Ironical, !-ron'ik-al. aio. sarcsum ... 
xnilemont; Pei- - to nuim^ 

inherent Irreconcilable, ir-rek-on-sH abl. ad}. 

ke 1 UlOTI |diwini° toffi bT^imv'.r-abl. a®. 

irredeemabie, ir-re-dem'abl, 0®. r 
deemed. ... { . }r , 

tto.ctofsmM Sagfe SSSo-kAM 

n. self-examina- Irrefutable, ir-re : firte-W, «Mgg? 
Icself in uninvited. Irregular, ir-reg Q-lar, a*, tomb 
entrance without ir-res-u-lm-iM n the 

,0 intrude. ^ Irrelevant, ir-rel e-vant. a*. not 

sS'SItiL 0 ’ 


; unreason - 
it. Faille, 
incapable of 


dace. , . . , „ 

Intromission, in-tro-imsh. un, 
in. 

Introspection, in-tro-spek'slu 
Intrude, in-trood', r. to torce 
Intrusion, iii-troozhun, n. 
authority. 

Intrusive, in-troo sly. am. up 
I ntrust, in- trust , v. to trust 1 
Intuition, in-tu-ish'un, «. nai 
Intuitive, in-tCt'it-iv, «dj. per 

Intuse, in-tviz', «- a “ ra i?®* Irreparaoie, lr-rep 

Inundate, in : un dat. t’. tc ^overflow. Irrepressible, ir-re-presibl .adj. n 

Inundation, in-un-da shun, m ft uoou. rp^fraint. . . 

Inure, in-ur\ t\ to harden ; to accustom. irreproachable, ir-rc-proch'ahl. adj. 

Putmt^in-u-tim-Un u^™ t0 ent er a &Wble, ir-rl-nruv r- 1 , 1 . adj. nc 

Invade, m-vad, t), to eucroatu uicu, proved. h. 

country as an enemy. , Irresistible; ir-re-zist lbl, ad} . not to u 

Invalid, in-val'id, «dj. voia • „^Pi^ lleL ' s ‘ Irresolute, ir-rK'o-!ut.,«/y. uwennk. 

Invalid, in yal-cd. a • 0 ,.j .Irrespective, ir-re-spek t-iy. 0®, with. 

Invalidate, in-val i-dat, v. tomake t oim. Irresponsible, ir-re-spon si-bl. adj . no 

invalidity, in-v&l-idht-I, n, ./wanting legal, w- for 

Suable; in-valTi-ald. 0®. Pn^ Irretrievable, ir-re-trBv'ah! adJ.not* 

Invariable, in-yar' i-abl. Irreverent, ir-rev'er-ent. adj. lad. Jus 

Invasion, iu-va zhun. n. a hostile entrance. Irreversible, ir-re-vors ihl. adj. unctai 

Invective, in-yek'tlv, «. severe ^nsnr . = >- - • j rruvoca bie, ir-rev'o-ka-bl, adj. beyon 
inveigh, m-v%\ e. to eei^ure : to rat • grigate, irirl-gat, r. to water ; to 1 

a Irrigation, ir-ri-^um % waterii 
Invention, in-venshun, it. a thing mven .. Irriguous, ir-ris'Ci-us. ad}, watery , rr 

MEan^r^Unt!Vtt 3 t°wWili brit 

« 

aamsrassf 

ssass^as^^iasR “»™«r "■ Ti I 

Invest, in-vest , r. to lay out money, t islamism, iz'lam-izm, n. Mftbomnied 

to clothe. v • • • • . ■ . . Island, 5 'iand, «. land surrounded bj 

Investigate, m-vest -eat, t. to 'posses- Islet, I'lef, «. a small island. 

Investiture, in-vest lt-Gr. n. a muung ^ ftde> fepchronous, j-sok'ro.mis, a®. M«al 

Investment, Jn-vest'ment, , n. feolatfom !s-o*la'sinm. ». the act of 
Inveterate, in-vet er-at, H i-so-mer'ik. adj. of like 

Invidious, in-vid 5 -«a, . unp different properties, 

agreeable ; unjust. * fhe _ Isonomy, I-sou’o-mf, n. equality. ^ 

**£*■»*• •* «'• MW ° 

Invisible, in-viz'sbj, adj. t ' issue, ish'fl, t». to flow; to proei 

isoS^Wmaneekofland. 
Invocation, 111-vo-kft shun, yt.. prayer, italicize, l-tal'l-si*. adj. to print or 11 

Invoice, in vow, n. bill vtlth _P r ; c ??;, m , llnre Italics, i-tafiks, n. inclined .letters.;. 

eaaJKfesffia^w^ »%»». *■• » »» tc «*> 

Involution, in : yo-l'|/Siuni, m con^^unn. I fcsJ 5 , 5 'tem. s. a di stiiu-t, particular. 

Invulnerable, in-rul ner-abl, nuj . imassaua me^im to repeat. 

Inward, m-werd, adj. within. with Iteration it-er-ft'shun, the act of 

Inwrought, in-rawt', adj. worked together with Itcrat mii. » 1 MUlt ; 5 ,. a wairfero 

Iodi 1 te h ho t '!iidf«. aii iodine and metal compound. I Itinorar ; 11 / ‘ 

Iodine. In .stance made tr< *•, Cj } - 


Jabber, Jab'er, e. to < >c tier. 

Jacinth, j&'siuth, «. tt precious stone. ^0 , 
j ck jak. ft pike: spi .if a P* 
iTssr card. . , , 

Jackal Jnk'a awil s 

Jackanapes. jak'ft-nSps. n. m impudent follow 
Jackass, jak’as, n. n male « 6 S. ; 
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Jackboots, jak'boots. n. boots reaching above the 
Jackdaw, jak'rtaw, n. a bird. fknee. 

Jacket, jak'efc, n, a short coat, 

Jaekscrew, jak'skroo, n. a screw for' moving 
weighty objects. | 

Jacobean, jiik'a-be-an, adj. relating to the period 
of .fames L 

Jacobin, jak'a-bta, ft. a member of a political 
Club started in Prance during the Preach 
devolution. , 

Jacobite, jak'o-bit, n. an adherent. of the Stuarts. 
.Jade, jad, n, a tired horse ; a mean woman. 

.Jailer, jSl'er, n. a jail-lreeper, 

jainism, jan'izm, «. a heterodox Hindu .doctrine. 

Jamb, jam. n. door-post. 

Jangle, jang'gl, v. to wrangle ; n, discordant voices 
or sounds. ' 

Janitor, jan'it-or, n. a doorkeeper ; a porter. 
Janizary, jan'i-zar-i. «. a .Turkish foot-soldier, 
Janus, ja'nus, ». a Homan god. 

Japan, jit-pan', v, to varnish in the Japanese style. 
Jape, jap, v. to mock : to jest. 

Jardiniere, zhar-dan-i-Sr', rs. a vessel for flowers. 
Jargon, jar'gon, ft. confused chatter. 

Jarli.YS.fi, «. a Scandinavian chieftain of ancient 
times. 

Jasey, JS'zi, n. a worsted wig. 

Jasmine, jas'min, n, a flowering shrub with a 
climbing habit. 

Jasper, jas'per, «. a kind of quartz. 

Jaundice, jawn'dis. ». a liver disease. 

JatiMiced, javm'dist, adj. prejudiced; afflicted ! 

with jaundice, . . . 

Jaunt, jawnt, v. to stroil ; to ramble. 

Jaunty, jawn'ti, ad}, airy. .... 

Javelin, jav'el-in, n. a spear. 

Jazz, jaz, ■«. syncopated music. 

Jealous, jel'us, adj. suspicious. 

Jean, jf*n, n. twilled cotton cloth, 
jeer, jEr, v. to sneer. 

Jehovah, je-ho'ra. n. the, Hebrew name of God. 
jejune, zheh-zhfin, ad. U'r.), empty, 
jellyfish, jCd'i-ilsh, w. a sea animal whose body is 
composed of a jelly-like substance. 

Jennet, jen'fit, n. a small Spanish horse. 

Jeopardise, jep'erd-iz, v. to endanger. 

Jeopardy, jep'er-dl, n. danger, 
jeremiad, jer-e-mi'ad, n. a lamentation. 

Jerk, v. to pull or throw suddenly. 

.Jerkin, jer'kin, n. a short coat, 

Jeroboam, jSr-S-bd'am, «, a large-sized wine 
bottle. 

Jerry-builder, jer'I-bild-er, n. a builder of cheap 
and flimsy structures. 

Jess, 71 . a strap for holding a hawk’s legs. 

Jesse, jes-si. n. a large branched candlestick. 
Jester, jester, n. a maker or jests. 

Jestingly, jesting-!!; adv. jocosely. 

Jesuitical, jez-Ci-it'-ikal, adj, crafty. 

Jesus, jC'jsus, n. the Saviour. . . [a gas bracket, 
jet, •». a black fossil substance:; a spout of water ; 
Jetsam, jetsam. «, floating wreckage. 

Jetton, jefc'on, n. a stamped metal counter. 

Jetty, jet’I, ft. a small pier. 

Jew, joo, n. a Hebrew. 

Jewel, joo', l, n. a precious stone ; an ornament of. 
gems. 

Jeweller, jtm'el-er, n. a dealer in jewels. 

Jewellery, ioo'erl-rt, ft. jewels in general. 

. Jewry, joo ri, n. a Jewish quarter. 

\ Jew’s-harp, jooz'harp, ft, a small musical instru- 
raent played between the teeth by striking a 
Jezebel, jez'e-bol, n. a virago. [spring. 

Jib, n. a short movable triangular sail ; v. to be 
restive. 

Jsb'boom, n. the beam on which the jib Is fixed, 
'Jilt, jilt, ft. a coquette; to throw over. 

Jingle, jing'gl, t\ to tinkle. 

Jingo, jing'go, n. a headstrong politician. 

Jobber, joi/er, « , a dealer in stocks. 

Jobbery, job'er-i, n. fraudulent methods. 

Jockey, jok't. n. one who rides a horse in a race, 
jocose, jo-kos', ml}, merry ; full of fun. 

Jocular, jok'u-Iar, adj , sportive. ' 

Jocund, jok'und, «d/. gay; cheerful. 

1 i jodei, jo' del, ». to sing falsetto ; p. Swiss call. 
Joggle, jog'I, v. to shake; to jostle. 

Jog-trot, jog’trot, ft, a humdrum pace, - 
Joiner, join'er, n. a woodworker. 

Joinery, join'er-f, the joiner's art. 

Joint, joint. «, a joining.. 

Jointly, joint'll, adv. together. 

Joint'stock, n, stock or capital jointly held. 
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jointure, joint'Qr, ». property settled on a woman 
on her marriage. 

Joist, joist, ft. a supporting beam. 

Joke, jok, ft, a jest ; v. to jest. - , 

Jollifleation, jol-if-ik-fi,'shuii, w. festivity. 

Jollity, jol'it-i. ft. boieteroufl mirth. 

Jolly, jol'I, adj. merry. 

Jollyboat, joi'i-bot, n, a small boat or yawl. 

Jo It, jolt, v. to shake jerkily. • V : 

Jonquil, jon'kwil, n. a flowering plant of the- 
narcissus family. e 

Jorum, jOr'um, n. a large drinking bowl ; the 
alcoholic contents. 

Joskin, jos'kin, n. a clown. 

Joss, jos, n, a Chinese idol. 

Jostle, jos'l, v. to knock against. . • 

Jotting, jot'ing, •», a note or memorandum. 

Joule, jbol, «. a unit of electrical energy. 

Jounce, jowris, '<?. to jolt. torn 

Journal, jur'nal, n. a record. 

Journalism, jur'nal-izm, «. the journalistic pro- 
fession. : : - h V t ' V ‘ fi ■ ! 

Journalist, jur'nal-ist, n. a writer on the Press. 
Journey, jur'nl, v. to travel. ::[man. . 

Journeyman, jur'ni-man, n. a qualified hired work- 
Joust, jowst, 35. an encounter by two knights at a 
Jovial, jo'vi-ai, ad}, mirthful. ■ [tournament. 
Jowl, n. the cheek. 

Jubilant, joo'bil-aut, ail}, joyous. 

Jubilee, joo'bil-S, n. a time of rejoicing ; a fiftieth- 
year celebration. 

Judaical, joo-da'ik-ai, adj. pertaining to the Jews. 
Judaism, joo'dS-tem, n. Jewish doctrines. 

Judge, juj, n. one who passes judgment, in law 
: cases ; one who decides in a dispute ; v. to 
decide; 

Judgeship, juj'ship, n. the office of judge. 
Judgment, juj'jnent, m taste;; a judicial decision . 
Judicable,, ioo'dik-abl, adj. capable of being tried, 
Judicatory, joo'dik-a-to-ri, ad}, pertaining to z 
judge. 

Judicature, joo'dik-S-tfir, n. the power of; dispense ' 
ing justice. ■■ ... ■ r 

Judicial, joo'tlish-al, mfj. relating to the law. I fl fiffi 
Judiciary, joo-dish'i-ar-i, n. the judges as a whole. 
Judicious, joo-dish'us, mj. according to right 
judgment. 

Juggernaut, jug'or'nawt, n. Indian idol; that 
which crushes. 

Juggle, jug'l. v. to conjure. 

Juggler, jus'ler, n. one who juggles ; a- conjurer. 
Jugglery, jng'Ier-t, n. trickery. 

Jugular, jug'u-ler, n. a vein in the neck. 

Juicy, joo'si, adj. full of juice. 

Jujube, joo'joob. n. a kind of spring shrub; a 
Julep, Joo'Iep, n. a sweet, drink. [sweetmeat. 
Jumble, jum'bl, r. to mil confusedly. 

Jumper, jfim-per, 55, a knitted jersey. 

Junction, jungk'shun, n. a joining. 

Juncture, jungk'tflr. ft. a critical time, •• 

Jungle, jnng'gl, n. thick forest. 

Junior, joo'ni-er, adj. younger. 

Juniper, joo'nip-er, •». a shrub and its berry. 

Junk, jimgk, n. old ropes : hard salt beef ; a small 
Chinese ship. 

Junker, yCon'ker, n. a German squire.. 

Junket, juugk'et, n. a sweetmeat ; a picnic. 
Junketing, jnn'ket-iug, n. a festival; merry 
making. ■ ■ 

Junta, yoon'ia, n. Spanish Council of State; a 
political group. 

Junto, ySon'to. n. a confederacy. 

Jupon, joo'pon. «. a sleeveless jacket. 

Juridical, Joo-rid'ik-al, adj. relating to law admis- 
Jttriseonsult, joo-ris-kan'snlt, n, a jurist. Won. 
Jurisdiction, joo'rSs-dik'shan, n. the district with- 
in which a court has power. 

Jurisprudence, joo-rjs-proo'dens, ft. science of the 
Jurist, joo'rist, ft. one versed in civil law; [law. 
Juror, joo'ror, n. one of a jury. 

Jury, joo'rS, n. a body of. men to judge a legal case. 
Juryman, joor'i-man, n. a member of a jury. 
Jurymast, joor-l-mast, n. a temporary mast. 
Jury-rudder, joo'ri-rutl-er, n. an estomporiaed 
Just, adj. light; lawful ; upright. . [rudder. 
Justice, Just'ls, ft. impartiality ; equity; a magi- 
strate. 

Justiceship, jua'tia-ship, ft. the office of justice. 
Justiciary, just-ish'i-S.r-1, n. one who administers 
■ justice. [excusable. 

; Justfflabls, just-i-fi'abl, <xdj. that can he justified^ 
Justification,' Jrat-if-ik-i'shun, «. defence ; vinds- 
Justify, jusfc'i-fi, v. to vindicate. [cation. 
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Kiss, Ms. v. to salute with the lips ; s. the act of 
' kissing. 

Kit-cat, kit-kat ». a_ssze 
inches) so called after . 

Kneller for the Kit-cat Crafi. 

Kitchen, kit'chen, n. rd--" 1 

and cooked. 

Kitchener, kit'chen-er, n. a 
Kite, kit. n. a bW of prey,, 
i Kith, n. kindred, 
i Kitten, kit-en. 5i. - . - 

Kitty-wake, kiti-wake, n. a s 
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Jute, joot, it. a coarse Mud of hemp. 
Juvenescence, joo-Ten-es'ens. w. you 
Juvenile, Joo ven-il. «,a i oath , a© 
Juxtaposition, 3uka-t&-po-zish U», n. 


of portrait [36 x 28 
,he portraits done by 
lr-cat Olub. ' . 

place where food is prepared 

cooking stove, 
a flying toy. 

SoraiMafS-tiSi4, n. a morbid impulse 

to stfic&i. • • 

Kliek, klik.' n. a sharp catching noise. 

Kloof, n. a mountain cleft.m h. Africa. 

Knah. nab. r. to seize hold: ot. _ 

Knack, nak. n. adroitness; special 
Knacker, nab er, n/afiuyei of dead noises, 

' TSsm^xmrV. a ..• 

ISw^Kl^Mnfa soMie^ provision bag. 
Knapskuli, n»P skull, n. a hetaet. 

Knai-lecS, nar'ld, ad), knotb ., . 

Knave, nav, ft. a scamp » a PWiBg-cara, 

Knavery, na'ver-i, 5i. villainy. 

BW%« , isftstar&. ie S mi «». 

Bdftl^SJaSi- a want 

KncllVa tW cf ' .i. 

Knickerbockers, nili'er-bok-ers, n. Short trousers, ■ 
gathered in at the knee. . . 

Knick-knack, nick-nan, «. a mtnn fc oujC-.u. 
i gmf« nK. n. a cutting instrument, , , 

Knight, nit inpion: tl 1 1 

i baronet, entitling the owner to be coiUm . 
Kn gl t-erran , nt mewl ' 1 
«u f turcs d 1 >' , . , 

Knighthood, nit'hotod, b, the dignity of adfflWhf. 
Knight-marshal, ntt-rnar shal.; »■; a. 

on military service. ... 

Knit, v. to join; to inane into vrenbing. 

Knkting. nit’ing, n. wont produced by tautM.. 
Knob, nob, «. a protuberance. 

Knobby, nob% aa } . cover vl with knobs. 

8s*S5^JS* 


Kaleidoscope, kal-fdo-skop, n. an optical tor* 
Faolin; lia'o-iin, ft. a very fine cyay* y ■ ^ ^ 

KtSdidl ka'ti-did. n. a kind of grasshopper 

Kea," 1 kfe-uM 3 ^- destructive Kew Zealand bird. 
Kedgeree, Kei'er-e, n. a dish in which eggs, nan, 
etc.. are served in rice. ; , 

Keel, kel, «. the main timber or a ship. 

Keeler, keei'or, m. a shallow tub. , . , 

Keel-haul, kel’liawl. n. to haul under keel by 
ropes ; a form of naval punishment. 

Keelson, kel'son, n. an inner keel. , 

Keen, ken, adi. eager; alert; pungent, acute. 

Keeper, Wer.%: one who guards. 

Keepsake, kep'sak, n. a gilt of regard, 
ISiafkSp'i, « a a fancied spirit of the water. 

Kenneth's n* el ? » Shelter for a dog. 

Kcrasmc, ker'a-sfeii,, adj, madc of iioru. 

Kerbstone, see Curbstone. 

Kerchief, ker'chif. n. a small loose shawl. 

Kernel, ker'rtel, n. a gram ; a seed with.n a shell. 


VO glands' tiiWremovi Knot,* mot * , . 

Id stream Knot-grass, not'sm. ». a pfant with tommim. 

small barrel Knotty, not'?, adi. abounding ui knots, . difficult.^ 

llfr. Knotwork, not'werk, ». fancy work formed of 

3 £ itoiS' 6tC ' Knout? nowt, n, a Knwian whip of punishment. 

» «■— 

French measure of Knowledge, nol'63, n. learning, iniormation , 
instruction. ... 

leated skirt worn by Ranh, nub, «. a knob ; a sma.l pie< c. 

Knuckle, msk'l , ». ioim oi ilnyc- 

arched. Knurl, nurl, «. a bard substance or prouwerenee . 

good ; gracious. knots, lamp. , ,, 

tire : to inflame. Knurr, nur, n. a wooden f»aa. 

gentleness, Kobil, ko'MI. ■». a small boat. 

be act of being kind; Kodak, kfl'dak, n. the trade name of a sma ^ 


Label, E'be!, n, a slip for name or description, 
Lsbellum, la-beVum, «. the . tower portion of a 
petal. „ , .> 

HydoittcaMait-i-' mn-majUmm 
the lips. ' ■ [duccd by lips and teeth. 
Labiodental, ]a-bi-o-d«i;t'al, mij, of sound pro- 
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_ _ protected hand lamp. & 

roof-light. - ' ' ' ' 

Lanyards, lanyards, ft, ship 3 ropes. _ 
Laodicean, lfl-o-di-sean, adj. lukewarm in religion. 
Lap, lap, n. upper part, of the legs of a seated per- 

tarment ; collar ,of . a, 
nous stones. 


; :'i Lantern, _ ja.ii' tern, ft. a 
chemist’s work- 

experiments. . 

adi. with diligence; toil- 
exertion., [some. 

with evident effort. ... „ - ~~ - - - 

. one who works with his Lapel, lap-el , n. fold of a 
■coat.:- • 

•■bears IriipMaTy/lai/id-ar-i,^.;^- cutter of prec 
dings. Lappet, lap'et, ». a little flap. t 
many Lapsable, lap'sa-bl, udy. liable to lapse, 
npees. Lapse, laps, v. to pass slowly ; to slide 
asten- Lapstone, lap'ston, n; stone on which 
[tear; beat leather. , 

- to Laputan, l&*pu'tau» ft* axi inhabitant 
; small. ' •/: ■ 

Lapwing, lap'wing, ft. the peewit. . 
I'adi' confining tears. Larboard, lar'bord, «. port side of a sh 
•to.>tearfol. Lareete, ■.■lto:seii-?,«v ; theft. ■ ■ ■ 

; itrder^mrd^er.'n. place where provisic 
Large, larj. adj. big; extensive prof 

i'. ewsl. alas ! the day. K frolic 

attendant. Lark, lark, ft. a singiiig oira » a* iruiiv. 

, adj.' short : concise; pithy. Larva, lar'va, ». a grub ; . an insect 
.thftondito of giving milk, lar-in-ii'tis. 
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Labium, la'bi-um, ». a liP- 
Laboratory, la-bor &-to-rS, ft. 

shop ; place for scientific f 
Laborious, la-bo'ri-us. 

Labour, la'bor, ft. toil; 

Laboured, la'berd, am. 

Labourer, la'bor-er, ft. 
hands. ■ 

Laburnum, la-burn tim. ft* i 
clusters of yellow flowers. 

Labyrinth, lab'i-rinft, ft. a maze 
Lac lak, -a. a resinous substance 
Lace, las, ft. delicate net-work ; 

to rend ; : to wound' 
delay. 


Lacerate, ; las’er-at, »- 

b’T.cbsSs t-» - . . 

Lachrymal, lak’rl-mai, adj. secreting tea*! 

Lachrymaryylak'ri-m|-rS, 

Lachrymose, lak rl-mos, c.™, . -- -- 

Lacing, lUsliiw* ft* & laced fastening 
Lackadaisical, lak-ii-da.'zi-kal, adj. 
dreamy. 

Lackaday, lak-a-da 
Lackey, lak’B, a e 
L aconic, la-fcon lk, ■ 

Lacauer, lak'er, ft. a 

Lactate, lak; tat, «. 1-- - • • • - ....... . 

Lacteal, lak te-aJ, (fd3- millvy. •: ^ ■' : ■ 

Lactiferous, lak-tif er-us, ad), producing mdk. . 
Lactometer, lak-tcnn e-ter, ft. an instrument for 
measuring the density of milk, , ' j 

Lactose, lak' milk sugar, 

Lacuna, la-kfl'iia. «. an hiatus. . , ; : | 

Lacustrine, In-tan trin, <u&. relating to loles. . I 
Ladder, lad'er. «. a means of ascent. 

Lade.lM, todoad';- to throw out. 

Laden, la/dn, adj. loaded. 

Ladle, 15'(U. ». an implement for lifting liquids. 
Lady, Id'dS, ft. a female of rank or position. 
Laser-beer, l&'ger-bf;r, ft. light German beer. 
Laggardj'laKiefe’^y'^toyitfi^fe^^kii; 

Lagoon, la'goon', ». a shallow sea lake. 

Late, la'ik, adj. pertaining to the laity- .. . , - 

Lair, lar, n. resting-place: retreat of wild animate. 
Sd, bird »- a Scottish chief, a tended iw- 

Laity/'lfvlt-i, n. the people, as distinguished from 

Lake!®;! nfa body of water surrounded by land. 
Lama, la’ma, ». a Buddhist head priest in. Tibet. . 
Lamb, lam. n. a young sheen. , 

i ; Lambent, lam'bent, arfj. flickering. 

Lambkin, lam'kin. n. a small lamb, 

" Lame. 15m. adj. halt or crippled. . . 

TjjmftUfl. la-mel'd. n. a thin plate of scale. 

Lament, lament, n. an expression of sorrow. 
Lamentable, lam'ent-abl, attj. sorrowful. 
Lamentation, lam-eut 'a'shun, n. the act of soi row - 

Lami®ilsm , to"&,.», a thin plate ; a leaf-blada 
Lammas, lam'as, n. the 1st of August, 

' Lamp, 't, an'Muminatlng yee8el.y ! . ■ 

Lampblack, ■■laSdotip'laliLtt*-;^* 


filed Latmcli. laWiicli* l>» to send lor to « vi. a ir 

} y £ j in the shape of X/axmdress, hiwn'dres, ^ Avaaherwoma-p. 

*MMss isae&rSK 
gra.”«&- isS ka 

Stetend? Sen LaTOtory?fav a rc -rt. « place for washing. 

“SSST'i. ^vender! lavfenTer °n a swee, -seemed herb. 
!KH w [estate Laverock, iav’er-okfn. the lark. 

of real is&s ftStSST 4 

JSSfSSSSJ Stt. 

towards the laud. a uurgatiVe 

™* b I*xity, Wto'tW. * locseno® fSSEr* 

> H , • . , a .- is v. [i place prow ; ad) urn cu .»■ , 

fn ni ® ^ i-r- '■mother, lAbnith-er, k an unprofeasl 

iirinhi’ tHerical assistant. 

Layer, la'er, ». a sf.»tum, 

owe - weak Layette, i-i-et', ft aa infants OU u-t. 

cndenicM. Layman, la'man, a. one of the laity. 



IftiilttlSilBMijft 
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Lazar, la'zar, n. a person with a pestilential 
disease. 

Lazaretto, laz-S-refc'to, n. a hospital ; a pest-house. 
Lea, IS, to. a meadow, - It m Ld/d* 

Leach, ISch, «. the edge of a ship's sail. 

Lead, led, n, a soft grey metal 
Lead, 16d, e. to direct or precede. 

Leader 1 , IS'der, to. one who leads. 

Leaf, ISf, to. onp of the external parts of a plant or 
tree ; a division of a flat body, as the leaf of a 
hook, a table, etc. fv:'. -.ft 

Leaflet, I&f'Iefe, n. a small leaf. 

LsaSy, ISfl, adj. full of leaves. - n m 

League, 12g, «. an alliance, three miles. 

Leak, 16k, v. to ooze out; n. a crack that lets out 
Leakage, lek'ij, to. loss by leaking. [water. 

Leaky, ISk'i, ad}. having leaks. 

Leal, 161, ad}, loyal; faithful, 

Lean, leu, v. to incline; ad}, meagre; hot fat; 

poor. ly ‘a: l ■ v .. 

Leap, 16p, t). to spring up or away 1 from a base. 
Leap-year, lep-yer. n. every fourth year, which has 
one more day than others. 

Learn, lern, i>. to acquire knowledge. 

Learner, lem'er, «. one who Is learning. 

Learning, lera'ing, n. scholarship ; knowledge. 
Lease, 16s. tv to let for hire ; n. a t enure of laud or 
other property. msbvVymL.;,: 
Leaseholder, ies'hoM-er, n. one who occupies 
under lease. [a kind. 

Leash, lEsh, «. a leather thong : three animals of 
Least, l«st, ad}, smallest In size, value or Import- 
Leather, leth'er, to. tanned hide. [ance. 

Leatherette, lefch-er-et', to. a material made to 
look like leather. 

Leathern, leth'em, adj. composed of leather. 

Leave, lev. v. to discard or depart from ; ». a term 
of permissive absence. : 

Leaved, levd, aiij, provided with leaves. 

Leaven, lev'en, n, yeast. 

Leavings, ISv'ings, to. things left. 

Lecherous, lech'er-us, ad}, lustful. 

Lectern, let' torn, to. reading-desk in churches. 
Lectionary, iek'shun-er-!, to. a hook for use in 
public worship. 

Lector, lek'tor, to. a, scripture reader. 

Lecture, lek'tfir, to. a discourse ; v. to Inform by 
Ledge, lej, to. a ridge. [discourse. 

Ledger, lej'er, «. an account hook. 

Lee, 16. n. the side opposite the wind. 

Leech, lech, to. a blood-sucking worm. 

Leek, 16b, «. an onion-like vegetable. 

Leer, ler, to. a sarcastic grin. 

Lees, 16z, to. dregs ; sediment. 

Lee-shore, 16-sh6r, TO. shore toward which the wind 
Leet, let, to. a court of record. . i blows. 

Leeward, le'werd, ad}, towards the lee. 

Leeway, Ie'wa, n. a movement towards the lee. 
Legacy, leg'a-st, to. a bequest. 

Legal, Kg'], ad}, conforming to law. 

Legalise, 16’gal'iz, v. to render lawful. 

Legality, 15-gaI'it-i, n. lawfulness. 

Legate, leg'at, to. a kind of ambassador. 

Legatee, leg-ii-te, n. the reeipieut of a legacy. 
Legation, le-ga'shun, ». a minor embassy. 

Legato, le-uil'to, ad}, smooth brows,). 

Legend, IS'jend, «. a story ; a motto. 

Leger, lej'er, ad}, light ; small. 

Legerdemain, lej-er-de-man', to, sleight of band. 
Legging, leg'ing, to. a leg covering. , 

Legible, lej'ibl, ad}, readable. 

Legion, te'jun. to. a great number ; a body of i 
soldiers. 

Legionary, le'jun-nr-i, ad}, relating to legiona ; a | 
soldier in a legion. 

Legislate, Iej'is-lat., u. to make laws. i 

Legislation, iej-ls-ia'sliun. to. act of legislating. 
Legislative, Icj-ie-B'tiv, to. enefettog laws. 
Legislator, lej-ls-lii'tor, to. a law-maker. 

Legislature, lej-is-lft'tfir, to. a body of law-makers. 
Legist, lS'jist, to. one learned in laws-. 1 

Legitimacy, ie-jit'i-ma-si, n. lawfulness. 

Legitimate, le-jit'i-mSt, ad}, legal. 

Legitimist, le-jit'lm-ist, ». a sup porter of legitimate i 
authority. Itimate. ! 

Legitimize, Legitimise, le-jit'um-fe, v. to make leeri- I 
Legume, leg'Om, to. a pod, as of peas. 

Leguminous, le-gfi'iniii-us, adj. legume -bearing. I 
Leisure, lezn'flr, to. spare time. i 

Leitmotiv, let'mfl-tif, n. In music, a theme assod- 1 
ated with certain people, or situations, 
juemmmg, lending, w. a vole-like rat. 

Lemon, lem'on, », an acid fruit of the orange order. 
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f Lemonade, lem'on-iid, to. a lemon drink. 

Lemur, le'mur, to. a species of Madagascar monkey. 
Lemures, lem'u-rez, to. spectres. ■ 

Lengthy, leng’tht, adj. of great length ; longish. : 
Lenient, 16'ni-ent, adj. clement; gentle. 

Lenity, len'lt-!, to. gentleness ; mercy; mildness. 
Lens, ISnz, to. a- magnifying glass. 

-Lent, -lent, v. a fast before Easter. • 

Lenten, lent'en, a.-/}, pertaining to Lent ; scanty, 
Lenticular, len-tik'u-iar, adj. like lens or lentil 
Lentigo, len'ti-go, to, a freckle.. [seed. 

Lentil, len'til, TO. a. pulse-bearing edible plant. 
Leonine, le'o-nin, a<|?. lion-like. 

Leopard, lep'erd. n. a large spotted cat-like 
■ animal. 

Leper, lep'er. to, a person afflicted With leprosy. 
Lepidoptera,iei)-id-op'ter-a., to. fonr-wingedinsects. 
Leporine, lep'o-rin, adj. like or relating to hares. 
Leprosy, lep'rO-si, n. a virulent skin disease. 
Leprous, lep'rus, adj. aAeeied with leprosy. 
Lesion, 16'zhun, to. an injury. b, k 

Lessee, IkbS', to, one to whom a lease is granted. 
Lessen, les'en, v, to diminish ; to make less. 
Lesson, les'on, to. a task ; a portion of study. 
Lessor, ies-or', to, a lease grantor. =. 

Lest, conj. for fear that, f v 

Letch, lech, ■», to wash by water percolation, : 
Lethal, 16'fta), to. deadly ; mortal. 

Lethargy, lefft'er-jt, n. dullness; heaviness. 

Lethe, 16'ftS, to. the river of forgetfulness. 
Lethiferous, lefh-if'er-us, adj. deadly. 

[ Letter, let' ter. n. an epistle ; a sign.of the alphabet. 
Lettered, let'erd, ad}, learned. 

Letters, iet'ers. to. literature; authorship. - 
Lettuce, let'is, to. a well-known edible salad plant. 
Levant, le'vfint, to. Mediterranean shore. 

Levant, le-vant', ®. to decamp. 

Levanter, le'vaiv’ter, n. a warm disagreeable wind. 
Levantine, le-vant'In, ad}, pertaining to the 
Levant. 

Levee, le-vS', to. an assembly of visitors. 

Level, lev'el, n, a horizontal plane ; v. to maize flat. 
Leveller, iev'el-er, n. one who makes level ; art 
advocate of equality. : 

Lever, 16'ver, n, a bar for raising weights. 
Leverage, IS'ver-aj, to. lever power. 

Leveret, lev'er-et, k. a young hare. 

Leviable, iev'i-abl. ad}, that may he levied. 
Leviathan, ie-vi'a-ffian, «. a huge sea animal, b 
levigate, lev'f-gSt. v. to make smooth. 

Levitation, lev'-It'a'shum ». ; the act of lightening;: 
Levity, ler'it-i, n. frivolity ; thoughtlessness. 

Levy, lev'i, «. to: impose; ; to distrain ; to collect. ■ 
Lewd, hid, adj. lustful. litis. 

Lexicography, ieks-i»kog.'ra-f}, «. dictionary umk- 
Lezlcology, leks-i-kol'o-jt. n, the science of word- 
Lffiricon, lekBfldron, «. a dictionary,' fsisrtdftcatioa. 
Liability, H bil’-ti > r ponsibilit.;. 

Liable, fl abl. ads accountable, subject to. 

Liaison, 16-a'zong, », link: an illicit friendship 
:■ : -between a- nianfciida, woman,::, 
liar, ii'ar, to. a speaker of untruths. 

Idas, li'as, to. a. rook formation underlying the 
oolitic system. 

Libation, K-ba'afaun. ». an offering of wine. 

Libel, li'bei, n. to defame. 

Libellous, ii'bel-us, ad}, defamatory. 

Liberal, lib'er-al, adj. generous ; n. a supporter of 
Liberal politics. 

Liberalise, iib'er-ai-iz, v, to expand ; to enlighten. 
Liberalism, lib'er-al-izm, to. Liberal principles. 
Liberate, lib'er-at, r. to set free. 

Liberator, iib'er-a-tor, n. one who sets free. 
Libertine, Ilh'er-tin, to. a debauchee. 

Libertinism, iib'er-tin-lzm, n. licentiousness. 
Liberty, llb'er n, freedom. ' 

Libidinous, lib-luln-us, ucfj. lewd. 

Librarian, il-hra'ri-an, Sj-mepeit QflnJibiaryL v 
Library, H'brn-r?. «. a room where 1 itioks are kept, j 
Librate, il'hrfrt, v. to balance. 

Libration, li'bia'shun, n, act of bulancing. 
Libratory, li'bsa-to-rf, adj. moving like a balance. 
Libretto, 36-bret'tfl. n. the book of words of an 
opera or other extended musical composition. 
Licence, H'scns. n. permission. 

Licensee, K-sen-sS'. n. a licence holder. 

Licentiate, M-srai'sM-at, r.. one who holds licence 
for a profession. 

Licentious, ll-scn'shus, ad}, unrestrained; im- 
moral. 

Lichen, liken, n. a plant of the mxm order. 

Licit, lis'it, adj , lawful : proper. 

Lick, lik, v. to draw the tongue oyer the surface of 
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Liete, lik'tor, .»f,ja.;COiirt .official 'of. ttncieut Home. 
Ue, II, v. to utter falsehood ; to remain prostrate. 
Lief. ISf, adv. willingly; gladly, fie 

Liege, lej, n. a vassal. 

Lien, li'en or le'en, n. a legal claim. 

Lieu, M* «. Place ; room; stead. 

Lieutenant, lef-ten'ant, •«. an officer next 'below a 
Life, Iff, .n, vitality ; animate existence, [captain. 
Life-guards, Hf-gan.te, n, a cavalry regiment. 
Lifeless, llf'les, adj. dead ; inert. 

Lift, lift, ». to raise to a higher position. 

Ligament. lig'a-ment, n. a cord. 

Ligation, li-gii'shrui, n, act or .condition of binding. 
Ligature, iig'a-iur, n. a bandage. 

Light, lit, w. the agent which renders objects 
visible; KnowledKe:; apointofviow; awin- 
Xdgbten, lifc'en, ». to render lighter. [daw. 

Lighter, li'ter, n. a river barge. 1 [guidance at sea. 
Light-house, lit'liows, ». a house with a light for 
Light-minded, lifc'mind'ed, adj. volatile. 

Lightning, lit'ning, n. an electric flash in the sky. 
Lights, lbs, «. the lungs. 

Lightsome, Ht'sum, adj. light-hearted. 

Ligneous, lig'ne-us, adj. woody. 

Lsgnine, lig'nin, n. wood y fibre. 

Lignite, lig'nit. w. wood coal. [bark. 

Lignum, lig'num, », wood apart from tissues or 
Like, lib. adj. equal ; similar ; n. resemblance : v, 
t-o enjoy ; to be pleased with. 

Likelihood, llk'H-liood, n. probability. 

Liken, H'ken. v. to compare. 

Likeness, lik'he,«s, ». a portrait. 

Liking, indue, •», pleasure ; inclination. 

Lilac, lt'Jak, a. a shrub. 

Liliaceous, lil-i-a'shus, adj. relating to lilies. 
Lilliputian, lil-lI-piYshan, adj. dwarfish. 

Lilt, lilt, v, to sing cheerfully. 

Limb, lim, «. an arm, leg, or foot; branch of a 
tree ; v. to dismember. 

Limber, lim'ber, adj. flexible ; n. a two-wheeled. 

■ attachment to a gun-carriage. 

Limberness, lim'ber-ness, ft. flexibility. 
Idmhoi'iim'bOi a, piacelof restraint or part: Of 
Limit, limit. n, restriction; bounds. [Hades. 
Limitation, Hm-it-a'shun, n. restriction, 
limn, lim. v. to draw or paint. 

Limner, lim'ner, «. a portrait painter. 

Limp, limp, ®, to walk lame ; adj. lucking stiffness, 
Limpet, lim'pei, a srnailsheli-flsh that sticks to 
Limpid, iim'j - [roeka. 

Limpidity, lim-pid'it-i, n. clearness. 

Limy, li'mt. adj. like lime ; viscous. 

Linchpin, linsh'piti, n. a bolt for an axle. 

Linden, Hidden, «. the lime tree. 

Line, Jin, n. a mark drawn, stretched, or scored 
from point to point ; a cord ; a longitudinal 
Lineage, lin'e-aj, race ; family. [extension. 

Lineal, Un'e-al, ml}, hereditary. 

Lineament. lin'S-a-ment, n. feature; outline, 
linear, lin'e-ar, adj. straight ; ia line ; composed 
Linen, lin'en, », cloth made from flax, [of lines. 
Liner, liber, •«, a ship making passages by a certain 
Ling, n. heather. [line or route. 

Linger, ling'ger, r. to lag behind. 

Lingerer, ling'ger-or, n. a laggard. 

Lingual, 3ing%#ai, sdjfipertainiijg to the tongue. 

: Linguist, ling'gwist, n. one skilled in languages. 
Linguistic, ling-gwisfclk, adj. pertaining to Ian* 
Unimeut, iin'i-ment, n. ointment. [guage, 

Link, n. a connecting pars ; a torch ; t>, to connect. 
Links, lingks, «. ground on which golf is played. 
Lhffiean, iin-Gar., adj. pertaining to the Llnnean 
classification. 

Linnet, lin'et, n. a small singing bird, 
linoleum, iin-dle-um, n. a kind of. floor-covering. 
Linotype, lin'o-tlp. n. a type-setting machine. 
Linseed, firv'sfid, n. flax-seed. 

Linsey-woolsey, lin-zi-wool'zi, n. a mixture of 
liner, and wool. 

Linstock, lin'etok, n. s gunner’s match. . 

Lint, lint, «. scraped Sax fibre for wound dressing. 
Lintel, iln'tel, «. a head-piece of a door. 

Lion, li'on, n. & well-known carnivorous animal ; .a 
prominent person or object. 

•lionize, H'on-Iz. v. to flatter ; to treat as eminent, 
liquation, lik-wa'shun, n, the act of rendering: 
liquid. 

LiquefaeBoa, lik-vrS-f&k'shun. n. net of melting. 
Liquefy, lik'vfi-fi, v. to melt. 

Liquescent, lik-wes'ent, adj. melting. , 
liqueur, iik-er', n. a cordial. 

Liquid, iik'wid, n. fluid. 

Liquidate, Hk'wid-at, v, to settle, or wind up. . 
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Liquidation, Ilk- wid-a'shim, a. act of liquidating. 
Liquidator, Hk-wld-S'tor, n. one who winds up 
fi insolvent estates. 

Liquor, lik'or, n. a liquid ; strong drink: spirits.: 
Liquorice, lik’er-is, n. Spanish juice, fi 
Lisp, v. to whisper, or pronounce sibilant im- 
Lissome, lis'um, adj. supple. [perfectly. 

List, r.. a catalogue; the edge of cloth; u, to . 

desire ; to listen. ‘ ■ . ’ 

Listel, list'd, n. a narrow fillet. 

Listen, lia'ri, v. to hearken ; to give dose attention. 
Listener, lis'ner, n. one who listens. 

Listlessly, list'les-li, adv. carelessly. . ,■■■ 

Litany, lit'an-f, n. form a of public prayer. 

Literal, Ht'er-al, adj. real ; exact. • :: 

Literary, iit'er-ar-S, adj. versed in or relating to 
Literate, life'er-at, adj, learaed.fi [literature. 

Literati, lit-er-a'tl, n. men of letters. 

Literature, Ht'er-a-tfir. n, books and writings 
collectively ; the science of letters. 

Lithe, Ilth, adj. flexible ; nimble. . 

Litheness, llth'ness, adj. flexibility: tenderness, 
lithograph, lifh'o-gxaf, n. a stone print; ». to 
write on stone and print, therefrom. ■ , 
Lithography, litft-og'-raf-i, n. art of writing on 
Stone. 

Litigant, lit'i-gant, n. one engaged in a lawsuit. , 
Litigate, lit'i-gat, v. to engage in contention at law. 
Litigation, lit-i-ga'shun, n. contention in law. 
Litigious, lit-ij'yus, adj. inclined to legal conten- 
: tion. ■ fi fifi 

Litmus, litmus, n. dye, obtained ‘from lichens, 
which is used as a chemical reagent. 

Litre, IG'tr, n, a French liquid measure. 

Litter, lit'r, w.- rubbish left lying about; a hand 
careiage for the dead or injured ; the young . 
bf ah animal produced at one birth. 

Little, lit'l, adj. smidl in size, quantity, or degree. 
Littoral, Ht'to-ral, n. pertaining to the shore. 
Liturgical, lit-nr'jik-al, adj. relating to liturgy. 
Liturgy, lit'ur-ji, n. the ritual prescribed for public 
worship. 

Livelihood, livli-hood, n. subsistence ; means of 
Liveliness, Ifv'H-nea, «. gaiety, [living. 

Livelong, Hv’tong, adj. tedious; long-lasting, 

Idvely, Hv'lli adj. animated; active. 

Liver, lir'er, n. organ of bile secretion. 

Livery, liv'er-i, n. a uniform worn by servants. 
Liveryman, liv'er-l-inan, n. one who wears iive- 7 ; 

a member of a city guild. 

Livestock, Hv'stok, n. farm animals. 

Livid, liv'id, adj. discoloured ; n. a lead colour. 

Living, Jiv'ing. n. support: a benefice. 

Livraison, Ii-vra-zong', n. a member of a book 
published in serial form. - 

Idxiviation, lik-siv-i-5'shun, the process of washing 
substances in fluid for dissolving purposes. 

Lizard, liz'erd. n. a saurian reptile. ■ 

Llama, la-mu, n. S. American ruminant, load- 
carrying. 

Llano, la'no, n. a prairie. 

Lloyd’s, loidz, n. shipping intelligence centre and 
insurance market. 

Loach, Idcb, n. a small river-fish. : 

Load, 13d, n. a burden ; v. to make heavy. 

Loadstar, lod’star, n. the polestar. , 

Loadstone, Ifid'stdn, «. magnetic ore. 

Loaf, K5f. n, a shaped mass of bread; or sugar : e. 

to lounge idly. 

Loafer, IB'fer, n. an idler. 

Loam, 15m. n. soil; marl. 

Loan, 1cm. «, money or object lest ; v. the lending 
Loath, lath, adj. unwilling. [thereof. 

Loathe, ISih, v. to detest. 

Loathsomeness, loth'sum-ness, it. the quality of 
being loathsome. 

Lahate, Id'bat, adj. composed of lobe?. 

Lobby, lob'i, n. an anteroom. • 

Lobe, lob, n. a division of the braih, lungs, etc. : 
Lobelia, 16-bS'Ii-a, n. a flowering plant. 

Lobster, lob’ster, n. a shell-fish, : 

Local, lokl . adj. pertaining to s place t restricted. 
Localise, loTraWz, v. to render local ■ 

Locality, lo-Jaxl'I-tl, n. place ; district; position, ; 
Locate, 15-kSt'. v. t-o place ; to mark the location 
Location, lo'-ka'shun. n. a site. [of. 

Loch, Ioh, n. Scottish name for a lake. 

Look, lok. n. an appliance for fastening doors, 
cabinets, etc. ; the inclosure of a canal ; v. to 
secure; to confine; to unite. 

Lockage, lok'&j. n. the locks of a canal. 

Locker, lok'er, n. a chest or cupboard. 

Locket, Hsk'et, »; a little case ; .a pendant. • 
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Low-water, lo'waw-ter, n. the lowest- point of ebb- 
Loxia, lok'sl-a, «, wry-neck. [tide. 

Loyal, Ioi'al, adj. faithful. 

Loyalty, loi'al-tf, n, fidelity in allegiance. 

Lozenge, loz’enj, n. a rhomb ; a small sweetmeat. 
Lubber, lub'er, n. a down ; a clumsy fellow. 
Ltibricant, too'-brik-axxt, «. a 'smoothing material. 
Lubricate, loo'brlk-at, v. to make smooth. 

Luce, loos, n. a: fresh- water fish. 

Lucent, loo'seafc, adid resplendent. 

Lueernal, loo-ser'nal, wli, relating to a lamp. 
Lucerne, Ioo-sem'» a fodder plant. 

Lucid, Jeo'sid, adj. clear ; transparent. 

Lucidity, ioo-skl'it-l, «. light. 

Luck, luck, n, fortune fate ; chance. 

Luckless, luli'less. adj. unfortunate. \ 

Lucky, lult'i. adj. fortunate, .. . 

Lucrative, loo'kra-tiv, adj. gainful : profitable. 
Lucubration, loo-ku-bra-'slnm, n. product of study. 
Ludicrous, ioo'iii-krus, adj. laughable. 

Lucs, lu'ez, a plague. 

Luff, luf, v. turn ship to winchv ml. 

Luggage, lug'ij, n. personal travelling baggage, 
Lugger, lug'ger, «. a small sailing ship. 
Lugubrious, loo-gfi'bri-ns, doleful. 

Lukewarm, look-wawmi, adj. tepid. 

Lull, lul, si, aninterv&l of calm or .silence,. 
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Lockram, lok'ram, n.' a coarse cloth made at 
Jjoerenan. ■; ■ VtOt vOr.' flocks. 

Locksmith, lok'smith, w. a, maker and mender of 
Locomotion, lo-ko-mo'shun. n. movement.. - 
Locomotive, lo-ko-jno'tiv, n. a railway engine. 

Locorestive,: lo-ko-rest'iv, adj. remaining station- 
ary. ; kv- te.-"'. 

Locum-tenens, lo-ciim tS'fiena, n. someone who 
temporarily takes over, another's duties, 

.especiaDy tliose of a doctor or elergyinan. 

Locus, lo'kus, n. place; curve described: by a 
point. ' - ■ . ■ 

Locust, lo’fcnat, ». a destructive: winged insect; a 
thorny tree. vpkuPV-PPv,., ■ 

Locution, lo-ku'shun, n. the art of speaking. 

Lode, ISd.n. a metallic vein; a channel, 

Lodestohe, Ifid'stdn, ». a magnetic stone. 

Lodge, loj, ». a cottage at the entrance t-o & park ; 

: : a friendly society or its place of meeting, 

: Lodger,: loj'er, n. one who lives in the house of 
another, [lersr; fin upper room. 

Lott, n. tbe space close.under the roof; a gal-: 

, Logarithm, log'H-rilftm, n. mathematical terih. 

Log-book, log'book, ». Journal of a ship’s course. 

Loggerhead, los'er-hed, «•- a dunce. , 

Loggia, Bj'a, a covered walk at the side of a 
Logic,: loj'ik, n. the: art of reasoning. [house. 

Logical, loj'ik-ai. adj. reasonable. 

Logician, lo-jish'au, «. one versed in logic. 

Log-line, log'lin, n. line for measuring ft ship’s 
way, [symbol, or type. 

Logogram, !5'g6-gram. ft. an abbreviated word. 

Logomachy, log-om'd-kl, n, wordy dispute. 1 
Logwood, log'wood, n. dark red wood: used In 
Loin, loin, n. the part above the hip. ; [dyeing. 

Loiter, lol'ter, v. to delay, a 
L oll, iol, v. to lean lazily. 

Lollard, lol'erd, n. a follower of Wyclif. - 
Lollipop, lol-li-pdp', n. a Sweetmeat. : 

Lombard, lom'berd.w. aninhabltant of Lombardy ; 

an okl-timc banker. 

Longevity, lon-jer'it-5, long life. 

Longing, long'ing, n. craving ; desire. 

Longitude, lon'jit-iid, re, length; distance from: 

Loo, re. a card game. [east to west- 

Look, n. to observe; to take sight of. 

Look-out, look'owt, n. a watching for. 

Loom, n. a weaving machine; v. t_ did 

Loon, re. a water-fowl ; a mean fellow. [sight,. 

Loop, re. a noose ; a bend ; a thong. 

Loophole, loop'bfil, n. hole in a wall; way of 
escape. kS a; v-aa ;; 

Loose, ioos. adj. unfastened ; not dense ; lax. 

Loosen, loos'd, e» to unfasten ; to relax, v 
Loot, «. plunder : v. to plunder. 

Lopsided, loji-sld'ed, adj. unequal; heavier or 
more inclined in one direction. 

: Loquacious, lo-gxiS'shOs, adj. talkative. 

Loquacity, lo-kwaa'it-i, n. talkativeness. . — — . — , — . - 

Lord, lawrd, n. a peer; » person of rank and Lash, adj. fresh 

authority. tew v-te:. Ktete 

- Lordliness; Iawrd'li-ness, re. dignity. 

Lordhng, lawrd'llng, n. a Uttle lord ; apresuRisr. , mu, mmvum.. Hjwjwrawiu. 

Lordship, lawrd'Bbip. n. dominion ; the condition Lustra!, lua'ttaJ, adj. used in the ceremony of 
of being a lord. Lustration, lus-trS/sliim, n. purl Seat ion by saeri- 

Lore, lor, re. learning; doctrine. Lustre, lus't-r. n. brightness: splendour. [ftce. 

Loretta, lo-ret’, in a system of pruning; an ele- Lustrous, 1 a'trua. s in r us. 

ganfc loose woman. Lustrum, lits't-rann n. a period of tire yearn* . 

Lorgnette, ldr-nyet', ». an opera-glass. Lusty, hi-, t>, r < roc’ , vig us. 

Lorry, lor't, a four-wheeled waggon. Lutarious, loo-ta'ri-us. adj, mud-like. 

Lose, looz, r. to misplace; to waste; to suffer Lute, loot, n: a strinm-d lustramont. 

damage or defeat. Lute-string, loot-string, n. string of a htte. 

Lothario, lo-rAa'rl-o. n. s male flirt, . Lutheran, loo' fftei-m, adj. relating to the doctrines 

Lotion, lo'shun, n. a medicinal wash. . of Luther, 

Lottery, lot'er-J, n. chance ; .prize-giving by lot. Luxate, luks'iii, t>. to put out of joint. 

Lotus, lo'fcus * 1 (> ii- ■■ l lot. am 1 1 r it, a 'it, tor sees 

Lough, !.ofa, ii. a lake {Irish spelling!. Luxuriate, luk-zft'ri-rit. v. to indulge ; to grow to 

Lounges, town}, ». to loiter. - Luxurious, luk-ziiTi-us, adj. pleasurable *, given 

Lonnge-lteard, lowpj-lfe'ard, ». a loafer. to luxury. [costly things. 

Lout, lowt, n. a- stupid -fellow. Luxury, luks'd-ri, «. a delicacy; Indulgence in 

Lovable, Inv'able, adj. Reserving of love. Lyceum, lf-se'um, n. a literary society; or the 

Lave, luv. n, affection ; regard; esteem. place where It meets. ■ ■ [ate. 

Love-least, Jav'fSst, -n. & religious festival, Lydian, lid'i-to. mb', soft and slow music- ; eftemin- 

Lover, Iov'er, n. one who loves ; a sweetheart. Lye, 11, n. a solution from ashes hr alkaline salt. 

Love-sick, luv'sik, adj. overcome with amorous Lying, li-ing, n. falsifying; ad), recumbent. 

feeling. - Lying-to, li'ing-too. r. cheeking In Bailing ; sailing 

Low-bred, 15 urea, adj. of low birth; vulgar, so as to front the waves. 

Lower, lo'er, it, to humble. Lymph, ttmf, «. a tiuld contained in animal bodies, 

I^sver, low'er, «. to threaten; to appear dark. Lymphatic, llra-fat'ik. adj, mlating to lymph. 

Lowering, , iow'erlng, adj. cloudy, .tecM.Litew Lynch, lhe^i. v. w punish wlLhout- legal trial. 

Lowing, so'tae, adj, bellowing; •». cry Of cattle. Lyre, Hr, n. a stringed music-al iustrameoi. 
lowliness, 15'li-nes, n. humility. Lyric, lir'l ,n i mn u h sus>{ 

Lowness, io'ness, n. dejection, Lwlst, fir'lst, om who plays tbs lyre, ' 


Lullaby, iul’a-bi, n. a song to gufeteh children, 
Lumbago, lum-bii'go, n, rheumatism in the loins. 
Lumhar, adj. pertaining to the lotag. 

Lumber, tan'ber, *. timber; anything cumber- 
some. 

Luminary, ioo'iiiin-ar-i, n. a body giving light. 
Luminous, loo'min-us, ml}, .-hi’ ing. 

Lump, n. a mass : of hnsltapenfot ai and uncertain 
Lumper, lump-er. a, a ship labourer. [.size. 

Lumpish, ihiap-ish, adj. bulky ; theavy. 

Lumpy, lump-!, adj, full of lumps. 

Lunacy, loo'na-al, ». lasaaUy. -■ 1 

Lunar, loo'ner, aaj. of the moon. 

Lunary, loo'neril, cd?’» pertainhig toithhtoooH, : : 
Lunate, loo'nat, adj. half-moon sliajie. 

: Lunatic, loo’rtu-t.ik, u. a madman ; orie Insane.' ,: 
Lunation, loo-nS'shun, «. the Interval between two 
lunar revolutions. ' 

Lunch, hiifflh, ■»; a light- repast between breakfast 
, and dinner; u, to take same, 
to appear in t Lone, loon, «. anything of half-moon form. 

' ' ’ Lunette, loo-net", «. a small moon; a deiaelied 

: Lung. : ii. : a breat-hluB organ. ; ; Ibastion. 

Lunge, lunj. v. a sudden thrust. 

Lupine, loo' pin, adj . wolf-like; n. a plant. 

. : Lupus,: lbo'pus. n. a corroding -'akltf disease;-' v.''-a 
Lurch, v. to shift ; n, a .sudden roil oi' a ship. 
Lurcher, lurch'er, a lurker ; a kind of sporting 
Lure, loor, n. to snare. [dog. 

Ltiiri!i,:ioo'rid, adj. Bloomy ; ghastly. 
lmrk,«.toskulkte-toMlnwait.: 

Luscious, Iush'u8, adf. delicious ; cloylngly rich, - 

If. . ,’j ; succulent. . . 

Lusory, loo'so-ri, adj, playful. 

:Lust,.:ft,. carnal desire ; e.tb crave .Immoderately.:' 
Lustful, lust'fnl. adj, sensual, [purification. 
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Malignant, ma-lig'n&nt, adj, spiteful. 

Malingerer, ma-ling'ger-er. n. one who feigns sicl:- 
Malison, mal'i-zun, n. a curse. [ness. 

Malleable, mal'e-abl, adj. ductile. ' ■ 

Malmsey, m&m'zi, n. a wine. 

Malpractice, mal-prak'tis, n. evil practice. 
Maltster, mawlt'ater, n. one who makes malt. 
Maltreatment, mal-trf;t'ment, «. improper treat- 
ment. 

Malversation, mal-vcr-sa'shun, «■, evil practices. : 
Mammer, mam'-mer, v. to hesitate. 

Mammillary, mam'ii-er-2, adj. pertaining to the 
breasts; 

Mammon, mam'on. «. the god of wealth ; riches. 
Mammoth, mam'u th, n. a large extinct animal of 
the elephant kind ; adj. gigantic. 

Manacles, man'a-klz, ». handcuffs. 

Manageable, man'aj-abl, adj. governable. 

Manciple, mau'se-pl, n. a steward. 

Mandamus, man-dtVimis, n. writ of command from 
a higher court to a lower. 

Mandarin, man'da-rin, n. a Chinese official. 
Mandatary, man'da-ta-rt, n. one to whom a man- 
date is addressed. 

Mandate, man'date, n. an order, a charge ; a 
command. 

Mandible, mkn'dl-hl. n, lower jaw; part of the 
organs used by insects for seizing , food and 
eating It. 

Mandibular, man-dlb'u-lar, adj. pertaining to the 
jaw. 

Mandolin, mSn-dO'Un, «. an early stringed 
instrument. .. . ling, 

Manducation, nmn-du-ka'slnut, n. the act of ehew- 
Mandge, man-iizh', «. the art of horse-training. 
Manes, man'ez, n. tutelary spirits of the departed. 
Manganese, mang'gan-Oz, n. a hard brittle metal. 
Mangel-wurzel, mang'sel-wera'i, n. a root crop 
grown, for cattle food. 

Manger, man'jer, n. a. feed box. [pressing clothes. 
Mangle, infm-gl', v. to smash; n. a machine for 
Mangy, iuan'31, adj. scabby. Vd&U?# 

Maniac, nid'rii-ak, n. a matim.au. 

Maniacal, ma-ni'ak-al, adj. affected with insanity. 
Manicate, maa'i-fcSt, adj. covered with matted 
hair. •• 

Manifesto, man-I-fes'to, ». a publie declaration. 
Manikin, man'I-kiu, n. a dwarf. 

Manipulate, man-ip'ft-lat, ». to work with the 
hands ; to handle. 

Manliness, man'11-nes, n. bravery; manly Quali- 
ties. 

Manna, man's, ». a food on which the Israelites 
lived in their journey through the wilderness ; 
anything pleasant that comes unexpectedly. 
Mannequin, mftn-S-klu', n. a person who la em- 
ployed to exhibit clothes, etc. 

Mannerism, man'er-izm, n. peculiarity of writing, 
speech, or behaviour. . 

Manoeuvre, man-oo'ver, n. an adroit strategy. 
Manometer, inan-om'e-ter, n. an instrument for 
measuring gases. 

Manor, man'or, n. a feudal lordship. 

Manorial, man-6'rf-al. adj. pertaining to a manor. 
Manslaughter, mau'alaw-ter, ti. wilful slaying. 
Mantel, man'tei, «, a shelf over a fireplace. 

Manual, man'Q-ai, adj. pertaining to the hand. 
.Manufactory, nmn-u-fak'tor-1, n. a factory. 
Manufacture, man-fi-fak'tur, t>. to make from raw 
materials; n. the thing manufactured. 
Manumission, man-u-mish'un, «. the act of setting 
. free, 

Manuscript, man'ii-skript, n. %vritten matter. 

Manx, mangta, MS. pertaining to the Isle of Man. 
Maraschino, mar-as-ke'no, ». a liqueur distilled 
from cherries. 

Marasmus, mar-as'mus, n. a flesh-wasting. 
Maraud, ma-rawd', w. to wander in Quest of 
plunder." 

Maroescent, mar-ses'ent, adj. withering. 

Marches, mareh’ez, n, borders of a country. ;.. 
Marchioness, mdrsh-o-nes', », a wife of widow of a 
Martinis. 

iMhreid, m&r'skl, adj, withered, 

Mare, mSr. w. a female horse, [nutter. 

Margarine, mar-gar- tin', -n, » fatty imitation of 
Marginal, m&r'jin-al, adj. irx the margin. 

Marigold, mar'i-gold, 11 . a. yellow-flowering plant. 
Marine, ma-rtn', n. a soldier serving on a ship ; the 
navy; adj. relating to the sea. 

Marlolatry, mar-I-ol'i r s lip of the Virgin. 
Marital, mar'St-al, adj. relating to a marriage. * 
Maritime, mar'Mim, adj. pertaining to the sea. . 


Mab, n. fairy queen. 

Macabre, mak-d'br, adj. gruesome. 

Macadamise, mak-ad'am-iz. v. to line a road with 
broken stones. 

Macarise, mak'ar-te, v. to bless. 

Macaroni, mak-a-rd'ni, «. long hollow rolls of 
dried flour paste which are used for food. 
Macaroon, mak-a-rfin', it. a cake made of almond 
paste, white of egg, and sugar. 

Macaw, ma'eor, n. a species of parrot. 

Mace, mas, n. spice; a staff of authority. 
Macedoine, mas-a-tlwoin', n. a mixture of chopped 
fruit, or vegetables. 

Macerate, nms'er-at, ft. to steep; to attenuate. 
Machiavellian, mak-I-ft-vOl'yan, adj. canning in 
politics. 

Machination, mak-in-3'sbun, n. an artful plot. 
Machine, jna-sbfin', n. a mechanical contrivance 
producing action and force. [of machines. 
Machinist, ina-shen'ist, n. a constructor or worker 
Mackerel, inak'er-el, n. a scavenging salt-water 
1 fish. : v ■: .if 

Macrobiote, ma-knVbi-ot, «. one of long life. 
Macrocosm, mak'ro-kozih. ■«. the universe. 
Macula, mak'£i-3a, n. a surface spot. 

Madden, mad'n, v. to enrage. 

Madeira, ma-dS'ra, n. a wind produced in Madeira. 
Madonna, ma-don’a, n. the Virgin. 

Madrepore, mad're-pOr, n. coral. 

Madrigal, mad'ri-gal. n, a part song : short poem. 
Maelstrom, jnfd'strom, n. a whirlpool. 

Magazine, mag-a-zEn', n. a periodical ; military 
storehouse. " '■■"■"■fi'.O'f ■■■:.:■ •:■!“ j f - 

Magdalen, mas'da-Ien, «. a repentant prostitute. 
Magenta, maj'Sn-tff, n. a colour -which is a blend 
of purple and red. 

Maggot, mag'ot. «. a worm ; a grab. 

Magi, mfc'ji, n. ancient Persian priests ; wise men. 
Magian, ma'jl-an. adj. relating to the Magi. 
IHagiip, ma-gilp'. ». painter's mixture of linseed 
oil and mastic varnish, ,; - 

Magic, maj'ik, n. enchantment; sorcery. 

Magical, maj'ik-al. adj. produced by magic. 
Magician, ma-jish'an, n, an enchanter. 

Magisterial, maj-is-to'ri-aJ, adj. masterful. 
IVIagtstracy, maj'te-tra-ai, n. the body of magi- 
strates. jjrdJajdY.jaj.,:'. jdjjd/ 

Magistrate, maj'is-trit, n. a public civil oflicer. 
Magnanimity, mag-na-nim'Jt-i, «. high-minded- 
ness. 

Magnate, mag'ndt. K, a man of rank or influence. ; 
Magnesia, mag-ne'shl-a, n, a light white powder. 
Magnet, mag'net. n. loadstone. 

Magnetism, inag-net-izm. n. power of attraction. 
Magnetize, mag'net-iz. v. to influence ; to attract. 
Magnificence, magn-if'is-ens. n. pomp ; grandeur. 
MagniloQuence, mag-nH'o-kwens, % high-sounding 
phrases. 

Magnolia, mag-n6'ii-&, n, a flowering tree or shrub 
bearing large flowers. 

Magpie, mag'pl, «. a bird of the crow species. 
Maliogany, ma-hc«':m-l, n, a fine hard-wood. 
Maim, mam, v. to injure ; to make Umm. 
Mainland, xnan'land, n. the land as distinct from 
sea. 

Maintain, mdn-tan', r. to support ; to uphold, : 
Maintenance, mdn'teu-nus, •«. sustenance. 

Majesty, nmj'es-tf, n. dignity ; royal state. 

Jdajor, ma'jer, adj. greater; elder; n. a military 
officer. 

Major-domo, nuVjcr-dtVmo, n. a general steward. 
Majority, ma-jorit-i, n. the larger number;, full 
age. a sw > rank 
Malachite, mai'ak-it, ». a green mineral 
Maladministration, mal-iui-mhi-is-tra'shuu, 11 . bad 
government. ' 

Iilrdafiy, mal r a-d.t. ft. sickness; ailment. 

Malaise, ma-lto', ». uneasiness. 

Malapert, mal'a-pert, udj, forward ; bold . 
Maiapropism, mai-a-prop-izm, ». misapplication of 
Malar, mB'lar. adj. relating to the cheek, [words. 
Malaria, ma-la'ri-a, ft, a febrile malady. 
Malcontent, rnal'koti-tent. n. a discontented per- 
MalPdiction, mal-e-dik'shun, ». » cures. [son. 
Msleiacfor, mri e-iak ter, n. a. emmnai. 
Malevolence, mal-ev'o-lens. n. enmity. 
Malfeasance, tmd-fcz'ana, «•. bad conduct. 
Malformation, rnal-form-ft'shuu, n. deformity. 
Malice, malls, », spite ; ill-will. 

Malicious, mal-lsh'us, adj. wicked; spiteful. 
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Maximum, maka'l-mum, n. the greatest number 
or quantity. 

! Mayonnaise, rna-ySis-h&z'. », a dressing; of olive 
oil, egg yokes, cream, vinegar, and spices. 
> used on salads. 

Mayoralty, ma'or-al-tl, ». office of mayor. 
Mazarine, maz-cr-eu', n, a rich blue colour. 

Maze, na&z, ft. a labyrinth : v. to bewilder. 

Mead, med, n. a drink made from honey: a 
Meagre, me'gr, adi. scant;,'; poor. [meadow. 
Mealy-mouthed, msffi-mawth'd. adj. soft-tongued. 
Meander, me-an'der, v. to wind in and put t. ft. a 
winding c unr e. 

Meaningly, meen'-ing-M, adi\ siguifleantly. 
Measles, mBz'lz', ». an infectious disease causing 
skin irritation. • 

Measurement, niezh'flr-ment, «. dimensions ; the 
act of measuring. 

Mechanic, me-kan'ik, ft, an artisan: adj. pertain- 
ing to machines. 

Mechanical, me-kafi'lk-al, <u 
Mechanics, jne-kan'iks, n. 
force. 

Mechanism, mek'an-izm. 

Mechanist, mek'an-ist, ft, 
tends machines. 

Medal, med'l, n. coin or token, with derice. 
Medallion, me-dtd'yun, a large medal. 

Medallist, med’al-ist, ft, one who has gained a 
medal. 

Meddler, med'lcr, one who interferes : a busy- 
body.'' . .. 

Media, mS'dt-a. n. pi. of medium : the means. 
Medial, me'di-al, rnj. average ; middle. 

Mediate, mS'di-at, »,■ to intercede. 

Mediation, me-dl-ii'shun, », the act of mediating. 
Mediatorial, me-di-ot-d'ri-al, adj. pertaining to a 
S mediator. 

Medical, med'ik-al. nah'. pertaining to medicine. 
Medicament, med'il:4-ment, k. a medicinal sub- 
j stance, {power. 

Medicinal, med-ls'in-ai, adj. possessing healing 
Medicine, med'i-sin , ft. substances used for curative 
, purposes. . 

Medieval, mw-dl-e'val, adj. relating to the Middle 

Mediocre, inc-flJ-o'ln , > adj. ordinary; moderate. 
Meditative, med-l-til'tiv, adj. thoughtful; .contem- 
plative. 

Medium, me'di-um , n. middie: a means : a 
person who is believed to act aa an agent, to 
the spirit, world. 

Medley, ined'U. «. a jumble ; a miscellany. 
Medullary, me-dul'dr-l, adj, com posed of or like 
| Meed, rued. n. reward. imarrow. 

Meetly, met'IS, adv. duly : suitably. 

[ Megrim, ind'grini, «. pain in half of the head. 

I Melancholy, mel-an-kol-5, «. gloom : dejection. 
Mglde, mii-ffi', ». a disordered conflict, 

Meliorate, mil vor- it, to impinve. 

Melliferous, mei-ii"er-\is, adj. honey-like,; 
[Mellifluous, mel-ifloo-us, adj. smooth: softly 
flowing. 

| Mellow, mel'd, adj. soft: ripe: mature. 

Melodious, mcITr-dius, adj. sweet sounding. 

; Melodrama, mci o-dram-d, n. sensational play.' 
Melody, mei'o-ilt. n. sweet, sound : an air: a tunc. 
Membrane, mem-bran, n. the tissue lining or 
covering borlil parts. 

Memento, mo-men'to, «. a souvenir, a token. 
Memoir, inem'w&r, n. a short biography. 
Memorable, mfim'or-abl, adj. famous: worthy of 
remembrance. {note. 

Memorandum, mein-fi-ran'dinn, n, a record ; a 
Memorial, mem-6'ri-al, n. a monument, ; something: 

which keeps a thing or person In remembrance. 
Memorialise, me-mO'ri-al-lz, r, to present a 
memorial (o. 

Memorise, raem'O-rfe, v. to leans by heart. 

Menace* irren'as, v. to threaten ; n s threat. 
Menage, men'aj n hmm, mid. 

Menagerie, rnen-aj'er-i, n. a collection of wild 
animals. 

Mendacity, men-d.is'ir-1, n, falsehood: lying. 
Mendicant, men'-de-kant, adj. reduced to beggary. 
Menial, mfi'ni-al, adj. servile ; n, m Inferior ser- 
vant 

Meniscus, mg-nfe'kt®, «, new moon; shaped like 
a new rnoou. 

Mi nstrual new Hi!, adj nt thly. ' 
Menstruum, inen'strfi-uia. ». a solvent. 
Mensuration, mer,-sfir-5'«hnn, «, the science of 
Mentor, mentor, n, an advisor. [measuring. 
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Mark, mark, n. a sign : an impression : a badge : 
a coin of Germany and Finland ; t\ to make a 
mark ; to note. j.frffi 

Marl, mttrl, n. rich earth or limy clay. 

Marlaceous, mfirl-a'shua, adj. marl-like. 

Marline, m&r'liu, n. a small protective rope. . 
Marmalade, rafir'ma-lfid, n, preserve made from 

■ oranges. 

Marmorean, m&r-mo're-an, adj. like, or pertaining 
■ to marble. ' w-h; wA-w :f\ r -if, 

Maroon, ma-roon', n. claret, colour; a fugitive 
, negro slave; it. to put ashore on an unin- 

■ habited island. 

Marque,- mark, ft. licence to make reprisals. 
Marquee, mdr'ke', ft. a large held tent. 

Marquetry, mar'ke-trl, n. inlaid shell-work. 
Marquis, mark'wis. ft. a title of nobility ranking 
next below a duke. 

Marriageable, mar'jj-abl. adj. in condition to 

■ marry. [In b<.nes. 

Marrow, mar'd, n. essence ; soft matter contained 
Mars, mfirz, «. a plauet ; the god of war. 
Marseillaise, mar'sal-yas, n. French revolutionary 

hymn. . . .. 

Marshal, m&r’slial, n. an officer for regulating 
ceremonies ; officer of the highest rank in an 
army : v. to assemble : to arrange. 

Marsupial, mar-su'pl-aJ, adj. having pouch for 
carrying young. 

Marfcello, nffir-tel'o, «. a small round fort. 

Martial, mftr'shal, adj. military; bold. 

Martin, -martin. n. a small bird of the swallow 
kind. 

Martinet, nffir’tin-et. ft. a severe disciplinarian. 
Martingale, mdr' tin-gal, ft. a horse bridle. 
Martinmas, inftr'tin-mas, n. feast of St. Martin, 
Nov. 11. ■ 

Martyr^ nnlr'ter, n. one who sufi'eis for- a prlnciiile. 
Martyrdom, mar'ter-dom, ft. the suffering of a 
martyr. 

Marvellous, mlr-vei-ua, adj. astonishing; wonder- 
ful. [masonry. 

Masonic, ma-son'ilc, adj. pertaining to free- 
Masonry, nnt'son-rl, «. stonework. , 

Masquerade, mask'er-ud, ft, a masked revelry : v. 

. to assemble in masks. 

Massacre, mas':l-ker, n. carnage: butchery; 
murder. 

Master-key, ma'ster-kC-, n. a key that opens a series 
of different locks. {skill. 

Masterly, mas'ter-U.ad,?. master-like ; with supreme 
Masterpiece, mas'ter-pSs, n. a great work ; a chief 
effort. . {victory. 

Mastery, nuis'ter-f. n. command over ; dominion ; 
Mastic, mas'tik. n. a kind of resin : a cement made 
therefrom. a 

Mastiff, mas'tiff, ft. a large kind of watch-dog. 
Mastodon, mas'to-don, n. a large extinct animal. 
Mastoid, mas't.oid. adj. like a nipple. 

Matadore, mat'a-dor, n. a bull-fighter. 

Material, mat-5'ri-al, adj. essential ; composed of 
matter. 

Materialist, mat-S'rl-al-ist. n. one who disbelieves 
in spiritual power. 

Materiality, mat-S-ri-ant-I, n. material existence.: 
Maternal, ma'ter'nal, adj. motherly. 

Maternity, ma-ter'nit-I, «. condition cf being a 
mother, iv 

Mathematics, maffi-B-mat'iks, ». the science of 
numbers. 

Matinee, mat-in-a', ft. an early performance. 
Matins, mat'ins, n. morning worship. 

Matrass, mat'rasi, n. a vessel used for chemicals. 
Matricide, mat’rl-sld, », mother murder ; the mur- 
derer of a mother. [to college membership. 
Matriculate, ma-trik'tt-lat, r. to enrol; to admit 
Matrimony, mat'ri-mnn-I, n. marriage. 

Matrix, ma'triks, n. a mould. 

Matron, imX'tron, n. a married woman. 

Mattock, mat'ote, n. a pick-axii. 

Mattress, mat'res," ». a bed made of stuffed 
Maturity, inat-u'ri-tt, n. ripena.ss. [material. 
Matutinal, rna-tfl'tin-al, adj, relating to morning, ' 

- Maudlin, mawd'Un, adj. drunk; silly. 

Maul-stick, mawl'sUk, n, a hand-rest used by j 
painters. j 

Mausoleum, maw-so-lg'um, n. a stately tomb. 
Mavis, nut' vis, «. fhe thrush. I 

Maw, maw, n. the stomach. ' 

Mawkish, jnawk'ish, adj. nauseous : sickening ; 


!j, machine-like, 
deuce of the action of 
[machine, 
ft. the structure of a 
one who constructs or 
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Mephistophelean, mef-iS-tOl'6'Ie-an, adj. scoffing; 

cynical. [exhalations. 

Mephitic, mef-it'ik, adj, pertaining to poisonous 
Mercantile, mer'ean-tfl, adj, of trade ; commercial. 
Mercenary, mer'seii-ar-1, adj. greedy : n, a hireling. 
Mercer?* mer'ser-S. n. a mercer’s stock. 
Merchandise, mer'chan-dia, a, merchantable 
goods. [sistiag of quicksilver. 

Mercurial, mer-ku'rl-al, adj. active; spirited; eon- 
Mereury, nmr'kQr-i , ■». quicksilver. 

Meretricious, mer-l-trish'us, adj. evil; showy; 
Meridian, mer-id'i-a-n, n. noon. [alluring. 

Meringue, me-rang', «. a mixture of white of egg 
and sugar beaten together and subsequently 
: cooked. . os.d 

Meritorious, mer-i-tfi'ri-us, adj. having merit. 
Merle, merl, n. a blackbird. 

Merlin, merlin ,n. a sort of hawk. 

Merriment, mer'i-ment, n. jollity ; gaiety- ; laugh- 

Mesentery, mes'en-ter-f » n. an intestinal membrane. 
Mesh, mesh, «. opening between the threads of a 
net ; v. to ensnare. 

Mesmerism, mes'mer-jzm, is. the act of mesmeris- 
ing. 

Mesne, men, adj. intermediate. 

Messenger, mes'en-jer, «. a conveyor of messages. 
Messuage, mes'waj, n. a dwelling and lands. 

Metal, met'!, «. a fusible miueral substance. 
Metallurgy, inefc-al-ur'jf, n, the seience of refining 
metals. [tion. 

Metamorphosis, met-fi-mor'fo-sis, ». a transfonaa* 
Metaphorical, inet-a-for'ik-al, adj. figurative. 
Metaphysical, met-a-fiz'ik-al, adj. .pertaining to 
metaphysics. 

Metaphysics,, met-a-fiz'iks, n. science of the mind. 
Mete, met, v. to measure ; •». boundary. 
Metempsychosis, me-tem-si-ko'sis, n. the passing 
of a soul from one body to another. 

Meteor, me' te-or, n. a shooting star. 

Moteorolite, niG-te-or'o-iit, n. a meteoric stone. 
Meteorology, me-tC-or-ol’o-jl, ». the science of the 
atmosphere. ■ 

Meter, me' ter, ■», a measuring apparatus. . 
Metheglin, met/t-eg'lin, n. a spiced lianor made 
from honey. [method. 

Methodical, meft-od'ik-al, .adj, according to 
Methodism, mel/t'od-izm, n. the doctrine of the 
Methodists. 

Metre, mSt'r, n. verse ; poetic measure. , 

Metrical, met'rik-al, adj. pertaining to verse. 
Metropolitan, tnet-ro-pol'lt-zin, adj. relating to a 
chief city; an archbishop. 

Mettle, met'!, ft. spirit ; courage. 

Mettlesome, metl-sum, mfj. spirited. ■ 

Mew, mu, ». a cat’s cry ; a sea-fowl ; v. to coop up. 
Mews, mfla, n. a row of stables. 

Mezzotint, mat'zo-tint. n, a style of engraving on 
copper. 1 

Miasma, mE-ay/mfi, n. noxious exhalations. 
Michaelmas, mik'I-mas, it. feast of St. Michael, 
29 th September, 

Microcosm, mfkra-kozm, n. & little world. 
Microscope, mi'kro-skdp, n. a magnifying instra- 
Iffldriff, mid'rlf, n. the diaphragm. [menfc. 

Midshipman, mid'ship-man, n, a naval cadet. 

: Midwifery, mid'wif-ri, n. childbirth assistance. 
Mien, min, «. look ; aspect; hearing; expression. 
Migorraette, min-yun-et'. n. a fragrant plant. . 
Migratory, mlgrado-rt, adj, accustomed to 
Milch, milch, adj. yielding milk, . . [migrate. 
Mildew, mil’dfi, n. fungus on leaves, cloth, etc. 
Mileage, mil'i}, n. fees for miles covered. 

Milesian, ml-lSz'yan, adj. pertaining to Ireland or 
the Irish. 

Militant, mil'it-ant, adj. warlike; fighting. 
Militate, mil-U-at', v. to contend or oppose. 
Matte, miWsh'a, «. a subsidiary military body. 
Milky-way, ntSlk’j-wft, n. a myriad of stars that 
make the sky appear pale blue. 

.Mill-cog, mil'kog, n. ilie tooth of a wheel. 
Millenary, ihii-eo'ar-1, n. comprising a thousand. 

[ Millennial, mil-en'yal, adj. pertaining tothe Millen- 
niutn. [years of Christ’s reign on earth. 
MUemdunt, mJJ-en'rum, n. the promised 1,000 
Millet, nni c , , , j je grain. 

Milliard, mil'i-ard, n. a thousand millions. 

Milliner, mil'in-er. it, a maker of or dealer in ladies’ 
head-gear. 

Million, mil'yun, n,. ten hundred thousand. 

.. Millionaire, mil-yun-ar', n, a man worth a million 
or more. 

Milt, milt, n. the spleen ; roe of fishes. 
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Mimetic, mim-c-f/ik, adj. imitative. 

Mimic, uiim’ic, n. one who imitates ; «, to imitate. 
Mimicry, mim'Lk-rt, n. imitation, . 

Minaret, inhi'ar-et, n. the turret of a mosque. 
Mincingly, min'sing-ll, adj. affectedly. 

Miner, miner, n. one who works in a mine. 
Mineral, ruin'er-al. n. an inorgzmie substance, found 
in the earth : any substance comprising metal. 
Mineralogy, inin-er-al'o-ji, n. science of minerals. 
Miniature, min'I-a-tur, n. a small painting; adj. 
on a small scale, 

Minim.miii'im, «. half a semi-breve ; a dwarf; a 
drop. vk 'f.jdd'i vvhb 

Minimum, min'im-um, n. the least quantity. 
Minion, min'yun, n. a kind, of type; a mean 
favourite. [bers of a Government. 

Ministry, min'is-tri, n. office of minister ; the mem- 
Minor, mi'nor, adj. less ; smaller ; «. one under 
v age.- 

Minority, min-orit-t, n. a smaller number ; state 
of being under age. 

Minster, min’ster, n. a monastery church or 
cathedra). [musician. 

Minstrel, min’sfrel, n. a wandering singer; a 
Minstrelsy, min’strel-si. n. minstrel music. 

Mint, m. place where money is coined ; an aromatic 
herb. [coining. 

Mintage, mint’aj, it. a thing coined ; duty paid for 
Minus, minus, n. less; sign of subtraction. 
Minute-book, min’it-book, n. book of notes of 
proceedings, [minute as distress signal. 

Minute-gun, mln'it-gun, n. a gun fired every 
Minutiae, mi-nu'shi-e, n. small details. 

Minx, mingks, n. a pert girl. 

Miracle, mir'a-kl, n. a supernatural occurrence. 
Miradore, mir'-a-dore, n. a gallery commanding a 
wide view over land or sea. 

Mirage, inl-razh', n. the appearance of water on a 
flat expanse. 

Miry, ml'ri, adj. covered with mire. 

Misadventure, mia-ad-veut'Qr, «. misfortune. 
Misanthropy, mis-azlftro-pi, n. hatred of human- 
kind. ... [cepticn. 

Misapprehension, mis-ap-r5-hen'shun, n. miscon- 
Mishehavionr, mis-be-hilvlyer. it. bad conduct. 
Misbelief, mis-bS-ief', n. v.Tcmg belief. [koning. 
Miscalculation, mis-kal-lcu-15'shun, n. a wrong ree- 
Miscall, mis-kawi', n. to call wrongly. 

Miscarriage, mis-kar'ij, n. the act of bringing forth 
prematurely. 

Miscegenation, mis-sS-jen-a'shnn, it. mixture of 
races. . [various. 

Miscellaneous, mis-sel-il'ne-us, adj. mixed; 
Miscellany, mis-el'an-i, n. a collection of varied 
compositions or objects. 

Mischance, mis-chans' , ». had luck ; mishap. 
Mischief, mis'chif, n. harm ; injury. 

Miscible, mis'si-hl, adj. capable of being mixed. 
Misconception, mis-kon-sep'shun, «. a wrong idea. 
Misconduct, mis-kon'ilukt, it. had behaviour. 
Miscreant, mis'kre-anfc, n. a vile person. 

Misdeed, nais-ded', n. a wrongful act. [offence. 
Misdemeanour, mis-de-mG'ner, n, an indictable 
Misdirect, miK-di-rekt', v. to direct wrongly. 

Mise, miz, «. expenditure ; money gift to superior. 
Misemployment, mis-em-ploi'ment, n. unsatis- 
factory work. 

Miserable, xuir'er-ahl, adj. wretched. 

Miserere, miz'er-6'r5, n, a hymn . appealing for 
Divine pity. 

Miserly, mlzer-li, adj. avaricious. 

Misery, miz'er-i, n. distress ; poverty. 

Misfeasance, mis-fe'-zans, n. the doing of a lawful 
act in a negligent manner. 

Misfortune, mis-for'tun, n. calamity : bad feutune. 
Misgiving, mis-glv'izig, n. doubt; distrust. 
Misgovemment, mis-guv'em-ment, %. -wrongful 
- government. 

Misguidance, mis-gid'ans, i>. leading astray. 
Mishap;- mis-hap', n. on accident. 

Mish.ua, mish'nit, «. a collect Eon of Jewish laws. 
Misinform, mis-Sn-foraff, v. to inform wrongly- 
Misinterpret, mis-ln-ter'pret, o, to. interpret', 
wrongly. 

Misjudge, mis-juf, it. to judge erroneously. 

Mislay, xnis-!a’, t>, to lay in the wrong place; to 
lose. 

MMike, mla-Ilk'. to dislike. 

Mismanagement, mis-mzm'aj-ment, n. had man- 
agement. 

Misnomer, mis-nC'm&r, n. a wrong name. • 
Misogamist, mis-og'am-ist, n. one who dislikes 
marriage. 
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Monoehord, mon'0-kord, ». a one-chorded instru- 
ment, : 

Monocle, mon'o-kl, n. a single eye-glass. 

Monody, mon'd-dt, ». song of mourning for one 
voice. ' - [wife. 

Monogamy, mon-og'am-l, n. marriage to one 
Monogram, mon'b-gram, ®. a design of Inter- 
; .woven initials. ^ [tiling. 

Monograph, moh'6-ei*af,®. a description of a single 
Monolith, mon'd-lfift, n, a column of a single stone. 
Monologue, mon'd-lcsr, ». a soiiioauy : entertain- 
ment given by one person. _ •• : 

Monomania, inon-d-mri'ni-fi., ®, mental derange- 
ment on a particular subject, [in a thing. 
Monopoly, mon-op'o-M, it. the sole right of dealing 
Monosyllable, mono-sil-abl. «. a word of one 
syllable. 

Monotheism, mon-o-ffte'izm. «. belief m one God. 
Monotony, mon-ot'o-nl, «. sameness; lack of 
variety. 

Monsoon, mon-soon', n. a periodical Indian wind. 
Monster, mon'ster, w. something unnatural. 
Monstrosity, r i am -s ;-ro s ir-i, », an unnatural pro- 
Moody, moo'd!, adj. gloomy ; peevish, - [duct 
Moonshine, moon'shtn, ft. the shine of the moon. 
Moor, moor, n. a heath. 

Moorage, moor'd}. «. place for mooring vessels. 
Moot, v. to discuss; to propose for debate. 

Mope, mop, v. to be dull. 

Moraine, mo-ran', «. rocks on the edge of gla- 
ciers. [good. 

Moral, mortal. oU. rending to right or wrong; 
Moralise, mor'al-lz, v. to apply moral lessons. 
Morass, mo-raa', n, a marsh. . : ■ ■ ■ 

Morbid, morbid, adj. unsound ; diseased. 
Mordant, udj. biting; «. substance for fixing 
colours. 

Moreen, mo-rSn'. ft. a mixed textile fabric. 
Moresone, mor-esk', adj. in the Moorish manner. 
Morganatic, mor-gan-at'lfe, adj applied fomafriage 
of a man with woman of inferior rank. - 
Moribund, mor'i-bund, adj. dying. ' ••• ' .- 

Moroaeness, mO-rds'nes, «. sulkiness. 

Morphia, mortfl-a, n. extract of opium. 
Morphology, morf-ol'd-jj, «. science of organic 
Morsel, mor'sei, n. a small piece. [form. 

Mortality, tnor-tal'it-i, liability to death, y 
■Mortar, mor'tar, n. a cement; a vessel in which 
substances are pounded ; a shell-throwing 
instrument. 

Mortgage, mor'gaj, ft. & deed of pledge. 
Mortification, mor-tif-McR'shun, «. shame; cha- 
grin; a dying part. . • 

Mortifying, mort'i-fl-lng, adj. humiliating ; vexa- 
tious. ■ ; : : . 

Mortise, mor'tfs. «. an opening for a tenon. 
Mortmain, mort'mSn, n, inalienable transfer, of 
property 1 lx y ii trust. 

Mortuary, xnort'u-tir-i. «, a burial place : building 
for temporary reception of the dead. 

Mosaic, mo-z&'ih, adj. inlaid work. ■■■■■■■■ •••• 

Moslem, njos'lem, «. ft Mohammedan, ' 

Mosque, mosk, n. a Mohammedan temple. 

Mote, met. «. a speck; a particle. 

Mother, jnfith'er, ». a female parent. 

Motherly, muth'er-lt, adj. maternal ; mother-like. 
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Misogynist, mls-og'iu-lst, n. a woman hater. 
Misprint, mis-print','®. a printer’s error. 
Misprision, mls-prizh'n, «. a criminal oversight. 
Misquote, mis-kwot', w. to quote wrongfully. 
Misrepresentation, mis-rep-re-sent-II'shun, n, an 
unfaithful picture or narration. 

Misrule, inis-rool', n. unjust rule. 

Missal, mis'al, n. a Mass book. - 

Misshape, mis-shap', v. to shape wrongly. 

Missile, jnis'il, ®. a weapon thrown by the hand. 
Mission, inish'un, n. a duty a person or persons 
may be sent out to perform ; persons sent. 
Missionary, rnlsh'on-ari, n. one who goes on a 
mission; one who works to convert others to 
Ids beliefs. yd 1 " 

Missive, mla'iv, n. a written message. 
Misstatement, mis-atat'meiit, n, a wrongful state- 
' merit. 

Mist, mist, n. a watery vapour in the atmosphere. 
Mistime, mis-tlm', v. to time wrongly. 

Mistress, mte'tres, n. female head of a house; a 
lover. r ■ dewy 

Mistrustful, mis-trust'ful, adj. suspicious. 
Misunderstanding, mis-un-der-staud'ingr, ». a mis- 
take; disagreement. ■->.=■: ffi' ■■[/■■ todfy-th 

Misusage, mis-fiz'dj, «. Ill-treatment. 

Misuse, nn's-as', n. wrongful use. 

Mitrailleuse, me-tra'i-yfiz, ®. a breech-loading 
machine-gun. ■ 

Mitre, mi'tr, n. head-covering worn by bishops; 
Mitten, mit'n, n. a kind of glove. 

Mittimus, rnlt'i-mus, it. a warrant of commitment. 
Mizzenmast, miz'n-mast, n. mast that holds the 
mizzen. 

Mnemonics, nS-mon'iks, n. memory cultivation. ; 
Moat, mot, n. water trench round a castle. 

Mobile, mO-bll'. adj. capable of being moved. ; 
Mobilise, mob'il.-iz, r. to prepare for war service. 
Moccasin, mok'a-sin, n. shoe worn by Red Indians. 
Mockery, mok'er-i, n. derision; -ridicule. 

Modal, -mo'dal, pertaining to form. 

Modality, m6-darit-!, «. mode In its logical sisni- 
ticanoe. ■* [ d did.:-. 

Moderation, mofl-er-ii'shun, n. temperance; 
avoidance of excess. 

Moderator, mod'er-5-ter, «. one who restrains ; a 
church or university official. 

Modernise, tuod'ern-fz, v. to make modern. 
Modesty, mod'est-J, «. virtue ; chastity ; humility. 
Modieniii. mod'l-kum, «. n small portion. ; ■ 
Modification, inod.-if-ik-»‘shun, n. change. 
Modifiion, mo-dil'yun. n. an ornamental bracket. 
Modish, mO'dish, adj. fashionable. 

Modiste, mS-dest'. n. a dressmaker. - 
Modulate, mod'u-lat, v. to vary souniiB ; to Inflect. 
Modulator, mod-ft-ia'tor, u. one who modulates. 
Module, mod'Ol. n.& small measure ; & model. 
Modulus, mod'u-lus, ■«. a constant multiplier. 
Mohair, mB'Mr, the hair of the Angora goat ; 
fabric made therefrom. 

Moiety, moi'et-J. n. half. i ; 

Moil, v. to drudge ; to smear with dirt. 

Moire antique, mvar-an-tek, n, watered silk, - 
Moist, adj. damp ; humid. - 

Moisture, Mbist'fir, n. humidity. 

Molar, mo'hir, n. a grinding tooth ; adj. grinding. 
Molasses, mO-las'ez, ». treacle. 

Mole, mol, n. a small burrowing animal ; a perma- 
nent. mark on the akin. [of matter. 

Molecule. mOl'e-kfll. n, one of the smaller particles 
Moleskin, mol'skin, », skin of a mole ; a kind of 
doth. 

Molest, mo-Iest'.-e. to annoy; to disturb. 
Molestation, mo-lest-a'shtm, n. the act of molest- 
ing. 

Mollient, moi'f-ent, adj, assuaging ; soffentog. 
Moilify. mol'if-i. u. to appease • to pacify. ¥ 
Molten, molt'en, aM. molted. 

Moment, moment, n. value ; an instant of time. 
•Momentary, mO'ment-ar-!. adj. of short- duration. 
Momentous, lnO-men'ttw, adj. important. 
Momentum, nw-men'tum, n, .impetus ; force. 
Monachism, mon'ak-izm, n. the moniiat-ic life. 
Monad, mon'ad, n. the ultimate atom. 
Monarchical, mon-ark'ik-al, adj, pertaining to 
monarchy. 

Monastery, mon'as-ter-f, n. a house for monks. 
Monetary, mun'i-ter-i, adj. relating to money. 
Monetize, mun'ef-fo, v. to convert into money. 
Mongrel, mnrjg'prel, «, of mixed breed. 

Monism, mO'nizm, n. doctrine of unity. 

Monitor, mon'it-or, n. an admonisher ; an Instruc- 
Monitory, mon'lt-or-f, «cfi. giving warning, [for. 
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..Muffin, mufin, ». a light tea cake. Nadir, na'dir, n. opposite the zenith. 

Multi, innf'ti, ft. a Turkish legal official; an Nag, nag, ». a pony ; a. to carp. 

officer’s dress while off duty. Nail, nill, n. a pointed piece of metal for fastening 

Muggy, mug'i, am. heavy ; damp ; close.- substances; horny scale at the backs of thfe 

Mulatto, -jnii-lat'6, n. offspring of a white and a finger ends. 

Mack. ; ' Naivete, Ba/ev / ta > «. natural simplicity, 

Mulch, mulsh, ». a layer of loose material, usually Naked, na’ked, add. unclothed ; bare: 


organic, covering the soil. , 
Mulct, mulkf, o. to fine; u. a fine. 
Muleteer, mu-15-tSr', n. a mule-driver. 
Mulsh, juu'lish, cafe'. Stupid; obstinate 


Namby-pampy, nain’bt-pam'M, ft. silly; affected : 

trifling. /to- ly / ./ 

Namely, hame'-li, adv. to wit; to state more 
particularly/ . ■ y. ;■ . ■ - r a,-.; : v /'to .to- 


Mull, mul, i'. to heat and sweeten ; to spoil; n. a Namesake, nam'sak, «. one with like name to 


headland. 

Muller, mul'er, n. a pulveriser ; pestle. 


another. ///to ■/ to 

Nankeen, nan'kSn', n. a buff -coloured cloth. 


MaUion, mui'yim. n. upright division of windows. Nap, nap, ft. woolly surface ; afshort sleef 


Mute®, mills, n. sp iced wine. 


Nape, nap, ft. the back of the neck; 


Multifarious, rnul-ti-f;Vn-us ( add., of various kinds, Napery, nap'er-i, ft, table linen. 


Multiped, nuil-fci-ped, ». a many-footed insect. 


Napiform, nap'i-fona, add. turnip-shaped. 


Multiple, mui'ti-pi, an exactly divisible mim- Narcotic, n&r-kot'ik. add. sleep-producing 


her; mid. of many parts, j 

Multiplex, rnul'ti-pleka, add. with many folds. I 
Multiplicity, mui-ti-pUalt-i, n, the condition of 
being numerous. - 

Multiply, mul'ti-pll. i). to increase , in numbers. 
Multitude, mul'ti-tud, ft. a crowd ; a large 
number; the people. J 

Mumble, murh'bl, v, to mutter; i 

Mummer, mum'er, n. an actor; a buffoon, h 
Mummy, nmm'S, ». an embalmed body. 

Mumpish, mump'teh, adj. sullen ; glum. 

Munch, mimsh, v. to chew with closed lips. 


sleep-producing medicine. 

Ids. Narghile, nar'-8e-le, %. a small pipe for smoking 
ition of tobacco,: /; 

Narrative, nar’it-tlv, ft. a story; an account of 
:;ers. events. t //■- ;to/. ; twhi 1 .. ■ 

a large Narrow, nar’o. add. limited, bigoted. 

Narrows, nar'Oz. ft. a contracted passage. 

. Nasal, nit'zal, <uid. pertaining to the nose. 

2 . Nascent, nS'eent, adj. early stages of existence; 

incipient. 

Nasty, ndhs-ti, add. dirty, unpleasant. - 

a. Nasute, na-siit', adj. long-snouted. 


Mundane, nwafd&n, mlj. worldly; pertaining , to; Natal, na'tal. adj. pertaining to birth ! native, i;/ 
the world. ••••.,•• } Natatory, na'ta-tor-1, add. relating to swimming. 

Municipal, lau-nis'ip-al. add. pertaining to a town Nation, nfi'shnn, n. a distinct people; a people 


or city having local governing power. 


■Hying under one government. 


Munificence, mu-nif'is-ens, n, generosity ; bounty ; i Native, na-tlv, n. original, as of inhabitants. 


liberality. Nativity, nd-tlv'it-i, ft. birth. 

Muniment, mG'ni-mertt-, ». title-deed;' a strong- Natural, nat'u-ral, adj. inborn ; relating to nature; 

hold, unartificinl. 

Munition, mfi-nish'un, ». war materials. . Naturalize, nat'd-ral-iz, v. to grant to a foreigner 

Munnfoa, mun'yun, n. (same os Midlion), the rights of native citizenship. 

Mural, mu'ral, ad}, relating to a wall. Nature, na'tur, «. the system Of created things. 

Murder, murkier, ft.the set of killing ;<?« to slay Naught, naivt', n. nothing. 


a : human being. 


Muriatic, mu-ri-ftt'ik, adj. pertaining to sea-salt. } Nanseopy, ko-p he. a of seeing hip; 


Naughty, nawt-t, adj. ill-behaved. 

I- ■Wrmcivmtt*.. rmxv-* 


Murky, murk'i, adj. obscure ; gloomy : dark. 
Murrain, mnfan, n. infectious cattle disease. 
Muscle, mns'l, n. fleshy fibres ; animal tissue. 
Muscles, mus'ls. ®. contractile fibre®. - 
Muscoid, musk'oid, adj. moss-like. 

Muscular, musk'fl-iar, adj. strong ; relating to the 
muscles. [and treasures are exhibited. 

Museum, mu'ae'um, ft. place where curiosities 
Music, mu'zik, n. the science of Bounds; melody, 
Mask, n, a strong scent obtained from the ■musk- 
Muslin, imuflin, n. fine cotton fabric. [deer. 
Mussel, mns'l. «, a bivalve mollusc, 

Mussulman, mus'l-man, n. a Mohammedan. 

Must, must, w, new unfermented wine ; ». to be 
compelled. 

Muster, jnust'er, v. to assemble : to collect ; n. a 


or land at great cliKtanc-es. 

Nausea, naw'sS-i, ». loathing; producing ten- 
dency to vomit. 

Nauseate, imw'sfi-at, ». to sicken ; to disgust. 

Nautical, naw'tik-al, add. naval; relating to navi- 
gation. 

Naval, na'val, adj. marine; relating to ships. 

Nave, n&v, %. body of a church ; the hub of a 
wheel. 

Navel, uS'vel, n. the place on the abdomen at 
which a mammal is joined to : its mother 
before birth. 

Navigable, nav'ig-abl, adj. Bailable; permitting 
of the passage of ships, ■ 

Navvy, nav'l, n. a labourer on excavations, rail- 
ways, etc. 


Musty, must'!, mb', mouldy, [review of soldiers. Navy, mVvi, n, fleet of ships. 

Mutable, mu' tfi-W, adj. variable ; changeful. Neap-tide, nep'tld, n. low tide. 

Mute, mat. adj. silent ; dumb. Neat, net. adj. pertaining to cattle ; tidy 

Mutilate, mfi'til-at. ». to cut ; to maim. Neb, neb, *. beak of a bird ; nose. 

Mutiny, mft'tin-I, n. revolt against authority. Nebula, neb'u-lft, n. a gauzy cloud; film 
Mutton, mut'n, ». the toll of the sheep. ' cluster. 

Mutual, mfl'tft-al, adj. icriprocai ; iu common. Nebulous, nef/u-lus, adj, vague; indisflnci 
Muzzle, muz'l, «, a snout ; a fastening for the a nebula. 

mouth ; w. to restrain ; -to gag, Nseessarianiam, neB-es-a'rl-an-izm, «, a fata 

Mycology, mi-koi'o-jt, n. the science of fungi. Necessary, nes'M-ar-i, adj. inevitable; nt 

Myopic, mfop'fc, adj. short-sighted, that must- -ba. 

Myriad, mir'i-ad, «. a- large number. ..Necessitate, n&s-es'it-dt, o, to compel. 

Myrmidon, mer'mid-un, n. a member of a ruffianly Necessitous, nes-es'it-us, adj. needy ; fndfe 
Myrrh, mer, n. an aromatic gum. [band. Neck, nek, n. part of the body connect!; 

Myrtle, merit], s. an evergreen shrub. • head to the chest; narrow strip. ft - 

Mystery, miat'er-f, n. a deep secret ; ■ something Necrology, ne-krol'o-ji, n. record of deaths. 

unre venial. ■ ■ fintercourse with find. Necromancy, nS'kro-man-sf, n. enchant 

Mystic, mls'tlk.' add: one who professes direct . eonlurlng, . • : 

Mystical, mis'tik-al, -add. obscure; emblematical. Necropolis, nS-krdp'odis, n. a cemetery.- 
Mystify, mte'tl-fl, ». to 'conftjse; to involve in Necrosis, nS-liro'eis, «. mortification. 

obsc nri'y. Nectar, nek'tar, n. the drink of the gods. 

Myth, mith,’ ft, a fable ; a concocted story. NSe, nS, add. bora, it'r.) " ! - 

Mythology, nji-thol'o-jf, n. the study of myths-. Needy, nBd-I, add: 'poor. . # _ t . - 


Neap-tide, nfip'tld, n. low tide. 

Neat, net, adj. pertaining to cattle : tidy ; ». a. 

Neb, neb, n, beak of a bird ; nose. [cow. 

Nebula, neb'u-lft, n. a gauzy cloud ; film ; star 
cluster. 

Nebulous, nef/u-lus, adj. vague; indistinct; like 
a nebula. 

Neeessariantea, hes-es-S'rf-aln-izm, n, a fatalism. 

Necessary, .nes'es-ar-l, adj. inevitable; needful; 
. that must- ba. 

.Necessitate, nss-es'it-at, a. to compel. . 

Necessitous, nes-es'ii-us, adj. needy ; indigent. 

Neck, nek, n. part of the body connecting the 
head to the chest; narrow strip. 


Negative, neg'a-tiv, o. a proposition that denies. 
Neglect, neg-lekt', v. to disregard. 


Nabob, na'bob, n. Indian deputy governor ; one f Negligence, neg'Ji-jens, », 


enriched la the East. 


Negotiate, n§-g5'shi-a.t,-t.'. 


bWtual Carelesanees, : 
treat- wi , if 1 1’ 


Sacarat- rsak'a-rat, n. a pale red colour with a i Negro, nS'grd, ft. a person belonging to one of the 
tint of orange. ■ j black races/ - 

Nacre, na'kr, n. mother-of-pearl. Negus, nP.'gus, ». diluted wine; the title of the 

Nacreous, na'kre-us, adj. of a pearly lustre. - 1 Neigh, ney, v. to whinny. [Kings of Abyssinia. 

(afindEd.} ^ 
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Neighbourhood, na'ber-hood, n. the district near. 
Nemesis, nem'e-sia, «. the goduess of rovoibt. 

Neo 1 oiri!mn*nB-ol'o-jism, n. anew doctrine. 
HwlS^ne-ol'o-jl. «. the. introduction Of nm 
words or doctrines ; rationalism. . ' „ , 

Neonfcyte, ne' 6 -fit, n. a novice ; a new conveu. 
Nao-plafonism, nS'O-pia'tpn-jsnn. »• * 

phical system combining Plntonn. an 

Sfapenttolne^pen't/iS, n. a drug that allays pam. 

iSSifEfii > ■ *W. 

' Nephroid, 116 -froid, adj. Sidney -shaped. , , 

Nepotism, u&'pot-isui, n. favouritism t o k in dred 
Neptunian, nep-tu m-an «*. i « Utmg to -beoug 


Nonagenarian, nra 


ninety years old. 
Nonce, nons, n. the 
Nonchalance, non i 
..difference. 
Nonconductor, non- 
mitter of taea; 
Nondescript, non 
what is not y 
Nonentity, non-eu tit 


ih&l-ans, n. coolness; in- 

kon-dukt'or. k a noii-trans- 
it or electricity. . 

Me-skri.pt; «. odd ; indescribable ; 

• i i sad. 

, n. a nobody. ■ 

a a thing without its equal. 
■n. a kind of type ; adj. an- 
:o puzzle. [GQUftlled,/ 

a. absurdity; meaniiig!<ifia 

. llii’MUilK. 

ilc-al, adj. foolish; without 
toppage of a suit to secure 

itiess fellow. 

„. a recess, 

a running knot. 

I, adj. regular; usual. 

„ n. a small bouquet. 

1'o-iL n. classification of diseases, 
ai'jf-a, ■«. home-sickness. 

. n, nose passage, 
mu, n. a quack medicine, 
l art}, remarkable : distinguibhed. 

n. a testifying legal officer. v 
L'shun, the act of noting by 

a cut or indentation. . . , 
NotMngttess, nofftlng-nes, n. want of existence ; 

Noticeable, nO'tis-abl. adj. worthy of note. 

Notify* Jio'ti-fl. v. to makehnown. 

Notoriety, no-tu-ri lt*». n. of ]?)£■«■ “Jt®. 

Notorious, no-to ri-us. ad i. infjinon,, known to 

Nonnfnowm; n. » word used for the name Of mu- 

Nourishment, mir'ish-ment, n. sustaining food. 
Nous, nowse. «. intelligence. r 

Novel ndr'ei, «. new ; a long story which forms a 
complete Wok of one or more, volumes 

Novelist, nov'el-ist. w. one who writes novels. 

Novelty* iiov'ei-ti* ft. pDni6thiu« „■ • 

Novitiate, n. tlic state of jenn a 

No^ousfnok'shus, adj. ill-favoured ; eril-smeil- 

Nozzie/nor'h’w. the mouth of n 


Newfangled, nu-fang'gld, adj,. newly-fomied. 

Newt, not, n. a small amphibian lizard. 

Nibble, uib'l, c, to bite lightly. . 

Nicety, nls'6-tl, «. minute accuracy . fastidious 
Niche, uich, n. a small recess. . 

Nick, nik. n. a notch ; the exact moment. _ 
Nickel, nlk'el, n. a silver-like metal that does- not 
rust : a coin of small denomination used Hi 
the U.H.A. 

Nick-nacks, nik'naks, n. trifles. ■ f 
Nickname, iiik ndm. «. an appellation of familiar 
ity or derision. . , 

Nictitate, nik-ti-tat'. v. to wink. ■ 

Kfida’G. nil to dress stones with a pick* 
Hi&ificatioi*, iikl-itMk-ft'shun, n* the process of nest- j 
building and bird-rearing, „ „ ; 

Nidulation, nid-u-la'shun, n. nest-building. 

; Niece, nSs, «. daughter of a brother or sister. 
Niggardly, nig'ard-li, adj. miserly mean. 
Nightmare, nithnar. n. a violent dream. 

Nigrescent, nl-gres'eut. adj. tiecoming black. 
Nihility, ni-hil'it-i. n. nothingness. 

Nimble, nim'bi. adj. brisk; active. ,. 

Nimbus, nim'bus, n. a circlet oi light round the 
head: a rain-cloud. 

Nincompoop, nin'kum-poop, «. a foolish fellow. 

NiPDsrs* Jiip crs, 'ft. sxnQili phicci‘8. ■ . • , _ 

Nitmla. nip'l. n. a teat ; similar-shaped object of 


Nuance, mVans, «. a delicate shade of difference. 
Nubile, nu'bil, «dj. ; marriageable. _ ... 

Nucleus, nu'kle-us, n. a central point . fhe hfiarl 
Nudge, nudj. ». to touch gently, [of a cornet. 
Nudity, niVdit-i, n. nakedness. 

Nugatory, nO'gat-or-f, m. futile. 

Nugget, nug'et, « a lump ot ore. „ . 

Nuisance, nft'sans, ». something offensive. 

Nullify, nul'i*fl, c. to render of no avail, j> 

Nirilityl nul'it-1. n. lack of life or force, ;f 

Numb, num. adi. dead td sensation. ,to figures. 
Numeral, nfl‘mer-al, n. a figure! v®*- : 

Numeration, Hu-mer-a'smm, n. tn ’ act of number- , 

Numerator, na'mer-a-ior. n. one wlun aumbers. 

I Numismatics, nd-inis-mat ik3, n. the btudj of 

Numskull, num'skul. w. a foolish Fellow, 

Nuncio, nnn'ehl-o. 11 . a papal ambussador. 
Nuncupstiye, nuii-kii’ pa-tlv, adj. publicly declared, 

Nu mery, i u l'er -1 nvent. 

Nuptial, nup'shal.: m ij. ■relating to iharnage, . : 
Nursery, nur-ser-t, n. an ■apartment tor coiMrcn . ., 
ground set apart for bringing iorwa.ru youu» 

Nu^ttonfnMiTfihun, n. rantlon iftlicmirl ’ w 
Nutgall, nut 'Bawl, n, m excrescence of the oak, , 

Nttoeg, nut'meg, ». an aromatic imt._ j 

Nutriment, ntt'trbmeut. rt. nourishing toon. ; 

Nutritious, nQ-trish'U?, mb, possessing noarisbin., 
qualities. . .. • ■ 

Nuzzle, ntut'i, c, to rub tbs n ?ae ag •mu. 

Nymph, ivitof, w. one of the tiroek <:, r Homan 
nature Uodesees ; an Insect in. the pupa stsgt. 


Oaf, of, », a foolish person. 

Ot >- < T <-i v. . com - * 1 i f .' < * 

Oakum, f'k'um, u, loose hemp. .■ 

Oasis, o-a'sls, n. a waterins-piace In a desert. 
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Oast, Get. «. a hop kiln. 

Oaten, d'ten, 'adj. relating to oata. 

Oatgrass, dt'gras, n. an oatlike grass. 

Oatmeal, St'inBl, n, flour made from pate. 

Oath, 6th, a. solemn declaration in God’s name. 
Obbligato, ob-ll-giVto, m. a special accompaniment. 
Obduracy, bl/dCi-ru-si, n. sternness of heart. 
Obedience, o-hS'di-efis, ». dutifulness ; willingness 
to obey. {homage. 

Obeisance, 5-ba'sens, <i. an act of reverence or 
Obelisk, 5'bS-lisk. n. a pyramidal pillar. 

Obesity. 6-bS'sit-l, n. fatness. 

Obey, O-biV, i>. to act as desired ; to yield to. : 
Obfuscate, ob-fusd»lt, v, to obscure ; to confuse. 
Obi, obe, n. sash of Japanese lady. 

Obit, G'bit.ii. death. 

Obituary, o-bifc'-yu-a-ri, «. relating to the death 
of anyone. 

Object, ob'jekt, «. a thing seen or striven after ; 

■ motive. ■■■■.-■• ; ff- 1 /: . ff.ff " 

Object, ob-jekff, v. to. make opposition to. 
Objection, ob-jek’shun, «. opposition; act of : 
objecting. 

Objective, ob-jekt’iv, adj. comprised in the object ; 

external to the mind. 

Objure, ob-jooff, v. to swear. 

Objurgation, ob-jur-ga'rinm, «. reproof. 

Oblato, ob-lsit', ad}, flattened at the poles. 

Oblation. ob-Ia'shun, n. a sacrifice or offering. 
Obligation, ob-ii-gS'shun, to duty ; debt. 

Oblique, ob-l&'. mlj, indirect; slanting; 

Obliterate, ob-lit'er-at, v. to efface. 

Oblivious, ob-liv'i-us, adj. forgetful : Out of cqgnsk- 
Oblbng, db'ioiig, adj, longer than broad. : [ance. 
Obloquy. oVio-irwi:: n. calumny blame. ; 
Obnoxious, oh-noli'shas, adj, odious : ■ Offensive. 
Oboe, 6'bo, «-. a wind [instrument having two 
reeds. 

Obovate, ob-o'viit, adj. egg-shaped. 

Obscene, ob-sen', adj. impure ; indecent; lewd. 
Obscure, ohs-kur', v. to conceal ; adj. dark; 

indistinct. : • :w-.y- ■■ j ft 

Oissearale, ob'se-krfit, v. to beseech. 

Obsecration, ob-sf;-kr;Ysima, s, supplication. 
Obsequies, ob'sE-kwiz, a. funeral rites. 

Obsequious, ob-.s5'kw'I-s, . adj. submissive : 
humble ; servile. 

Observance, ob-serv'ans, n, attention ; a religious 
.rite. 

Observatory, ob-zer'vS-to-rt, «. a look-out f a place 
•where astronomical observations are taken. 
Observe, oh-zer/, n. to note : to remark. 
.Obsession, o) • s. persistence of attack. 
Obsidian, ob-sid'i-nn, ». a natural glass.:! : 
Obsignate, ob-aig'nit. :t>, to confirm ; to seal. , • ' 
Obsolescent, ob-so'les'ent, adj- golng .out of - use, l 
Obsolete, ob'gO-lEt, adj, out of date ; disused. 
Obstacle, ob'stakl, «, an Distraction. 

Qbsteteic, oS-Steffrik, adj. relating to midwifery. 
Obstinacy, ob'stin-d-si, n. stubbnrness. 
Obstreperous, ob-strep'er-us, adj. uncontrollable : 
noisy. 

Obstruct, ohs-trnkt'. v. to hinder ; to impede. 
Obstruction, ob-struk'ehun, n. the act of obstruct- 
ing ; ■ obstacle. 

Ohscruenl, untet: cent, adj. obstructing. 

Obtain, ob-tfin', v, to gain ; to hold. 

Obtest, oh-tesi', v. to cail upon to testify, 

: Obtrude, ob-trood', r. to intrude ; to force upon. 
Obtrusive, ob-troo'siv, n. presuming; apt to ob- 
Obtuse, ob-tfls', adj. blunt; dull. [trade. 

. Obvelation, ob-vci-a'shna, n. concealment. 

! Obverse,, ob'vers, «. the head side of a coin. 
Obverse, ob-vers', atij. turned towards one. 

. Obvcrsion, ob-ror'shun, n. the act of imairm 
frontwards. [diffic ilty. 

Obviate, ob'vi-at, v. to prevent; to Free from 
Obvious, ob'vl-us, adj. clear; indisputable; evi- 
dent; 

Obvotate, ob'vo-iat, adj. turned inward. 

Ocarina, ok-a'rSna, ■», a kind of mouth-organ. 
Occasion, b-ka'ehira, n. a happening; an event; 

an opportunity. {then. 

Occasional, o-kYzhim-al, -adj. occurring now and 
Occident, okhi-dent, n, the west. 

Occidental, ok-sl-den t'al, adj. western. 

Occipital, ok-alp’it-al, ■J3j&:;l>etpS£-:''0i€ 

the . ■ 

Occiput, ok'i-put, n, the back part of the skull. 
Occlude, ok-kloodh v. to absorb ; ' to block up. 
Occult, ok-knlt', a#, hidden ; abstruse ; - secret. 
Occultism, ok-ktilt'izra. ». study of the occult. 
Occupant, ok'u-p&nt, n. a dweller. 


Occupy, ok'fi-p!, ». to possess ; to hold. 

Occur, ok-kuff, i*. to happen ; to appear. 
Occurrence, ok-kur’ens. n, an incident, v./ffff'. 
Oeellate, O'sel'at, adj. spotted; eye-like. - dd 
Ochlocracy, ok-lok'ra-si, n. mob-rule. 

Ochre, o'kr, «. a kind of coloured clay. - 

Octagon, ok' ta-gon, n. eight-sided piano. : 
Octandrous, ok-ta-n'drns,' adj, having eight stamens. - 
Octangular, okt-ang'gudar, felf. with eight angles. 
Octant, ok'tant, a. eighth part of a circle. 

Octave, okt'u-v, n. the musical eighth. - - 
Octavo, ok-ta'vo, n. having eight leaves' to .a sheet. 
Octennial, ok-ien'nl-al, adj. occurring every eighth 
rear. .Jdc ,c : . [years aid. 

Octogenarian, ok-to-jen-ii'rl-an. n. a person eighty 
Octroi, ok'trwaw, n. a city entrance where a tax 
.■■stfe;c6U(Scted;-.'-dtr:u;.';'v : -d-dd;' 

Octuple, bk'tu-pl, adj. eightfold. 

Ocular, olc'u-lar, adj. by actual sight ; relating to 
theeye. -let' 

Oculist, ok' fi -list, ®, an eye specialist ; one who 
makes glasses for the eyes. 

Oddity, od'it-i, n. something peculiar ; a singular 
Odds, odz, ii. the difference; inequality, [person. 
Ode, od, n. a poem for music. 

Odums, 6'dl-ns, adj. hateful. . , • - 

Odium, b'di-um, n. hatred. 

Odontoid, o-dont-oid, adj. tooth-shaped. 
Odontology, o-dont-cd'b-ji, n. the science of the 
Odorous, o'der-us, adj. fragrant. ; [teeth. 

Odour, 6'der, n. smell ; perfume. 

Odyssey, od'i-sl, n. a Greek epic poem ; any long 
voyage.. ■ - . : 

OSsophagus, C-sof'd-gu3, n. the gullet. 

Offal, offal, ti , refuse ; entrails. 

Offender, of-fend'er, n. one wiuffoifends. 

Offertory, of'er-to-ri. «. aims given at church.. 
Off-hand, offhand, adj. without demur ; readily. 
Office, erf ie, n. position ; place where clerical work 
is done. r -ffs-V : 

Official, o-fish'al, adj. a public officer. 

Officiate, o-fisU'l-at. i?; to serve ; to act, • 
Officious, d-fish'us, adj. meddling ; forward. 

Offing, offing, n. off the shore. is J 

Otiscouring, off'skowr-ing, n. refuse. 

Offset, offset-, n. a balance ; equivalent. 

Offspring, offspring, n. children. . 

Often, of'n, adj. frsgaently. 

Ogive, 5'jiv, n, a pointed arch. 

Ogle, 5'gl, v. to glance at amorously. 

Ogre, 6'gr, n. a monster. 

Ohm, 5m, n. unit of electrical resistance. 

Oil-cloth, oil 'Ido, 'ft. n. coloured floor-covering. 
Ointment, oint'ment. n. salve. 

■Oleaginous, •6-15-aj'in-us. adj. oily; 'unotuous. 
-Oleander, ol-e-im'der, an evergreen shrub. 
Oleaster, o-lu-as'ter, n. wild olive. ffi -ff 

Olein, 515-in, «-. natural fat. :■ 

Olent, o'leut, adj. redolent. 

Oisograph, o'K-6-graf, n. an oil print. 
•Oleomargarine, O'lS-mar'gar-en. n. artificial butter. 
Oliactoiy, ol-fak’to-ri, n. the organ of smell. 
Oligarchy, ol'I-gar-ki, n. government by a few. 

Olio, o'ii-o, a medley. 

Olivaceous, ol-iv-a'shiis, adj. olive-coloured. 

Olive, olliv, n. an oily fruit. 1 
Olive-branch, oll'iv-bransh, n. the emblem, of 
peace. 

Omega, 5'mS-ga, n. the last tetter of the Greek 
alphabet. 

Omen, iymen,n. aforelwding; a sign. 

Ominous, om'i«mis, adj. full of bad omen; 
threatenins. 

Qhiissibte, a-mis'!-bi. adj, tha^imBytbe-left out, ;-- t : 
Omission. 0-mish'nn, n. neglect ; failure. 

Omit, o-mit', n. to leave ont . 

Omnibus, om'ni-bus, «-. a large passenger vehicle; 
adj. covering all. 

OihnitaribHS, oia-nf-fS-ri-n?, adj. of every sort. 
Omniparity, ©m-nf-par'it-i, n. equality. 
Omnipotence, om-nip'5-tens, «. indefinite power. . 
Omnipresence, oia-ni-prez'ens, n, presence every- 
where. 

Omniscient, oro-nish'ent, adj. all-knowing, ■ 
Omnivorous, om-niv'er-iis, adj. all-devouring. 
•Onager, -oh'agg'er, n. the wild ass.- 
Oneirology, o-ni-rol'o-ji, n, divination of dreams. 
Oneness, wrm'ness, ». singleness, ' ■ - - ' i 

Onerous, on'er-us, adj. burdensome. 

Onlooker, onlaok-er, n. an observer.: • 
Onomatopcsia, 5n-a-m&t-a-pC-'a, «. wordB having 
sounds like the noise they represent. 

Onset, on'set, ti. a sudden attack, 
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flame " standard of liana.. 

asawsstfsvv? 

into existence. v . 

■ Orion, o-ri'-cm. n. a constelUtic 
iirisld- stars in a straight In 
Orison, aril-son, h, ,a prajor. . 

Qrmeiy ©rimer, «. an en,s. ••••in.-i- 
Ormolu, or'mO-ifi, brass or t 
Ornament, ora y-meut, «. an 
decoration. 

j Ornate, or'nftt, ai/j. ----- 
Ornithology, or-iut'.-ido-^. 
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Onslaught, or ilawfc, i " } oleut attach. , 

Ontology, ont-ol'o-ji «, thuscieiite of hems,. 

Onus, o'nus, w. responsloihty. _ 

Onward, outward, (tdls advancing. ■ 

O'U’s u s « a kin< >f MR t 
{Joiial, 6-oi da , adj. egg shaped. 

Oolite, 5'o-lit, n. a land of limestone, 
oolot y, << cl . • ■!,«. the fcuAy o; ckk - 
00 ' ' lOBS* "9t, tt Mlitl ol Ul4.tk 
Ooze? ootu. to percolate; «. soft mud. 

Opacity, Q-pas'it*i; ;®*t opaqueness. 

Opal, O'pftl. «. a precious' done. 

Opaque, 6-piUi',. «*■ untransparent. 

Opera, ap'er-tt, m, musical drama. _ , 

Operate, op'er-afc, i>. to work; to exert, to Per 
form a surgical operation. • . n i«tiotirer : 

Operative, op'er-a- tn\ n . orlvmaii . 

or H,u 

W S,e brass muriea 

drug containing opium. 

: Dphie, o?pin', v. to suppose.^ ■■ ■ .• _ indanicmt. 

; Opinion, o-idn'y un. ®-. vhw ’ "white poppy 

Opium, 5'pi-um, n. juice of the wane 
used: as- A narcotic. ■ ■ 

Gppilation, op-il-ii shun, «. sto»pa„i.. 
; Oppoiient,.'OPTijo;iiehtv «^ mi,, vim 
Opportune, op por-tun. a*, touch, , a favourable 
Opportunity, op-por-tu m-ti, <>■ a 1 

If- 

Oiwrohrious, o-pro'bri-us, ad), dissuoeful. 

OOTCohrium, op-pr6'bri-um, ». reproach, intamy. 
Oppugn; op-PQn f :i ®. td oppose. , ■ ■- 

Optative, op'ta.-tlv. adi.espressne of desire. 

Optic, op'tik, adi. relating to sisht. 

^8a.g »S-gygulftM,. a rti.i« 

is i ir i lie best. , . 

Option, op'shun. n. power of choice. 

Optional, op'shun-al, aih. left to choice. 

Opulence, op'u-lens, n. wealth. >• 

? )nus, u pus ii worlc. 

g-fc-jss^'aaww. 

SSK^STSSiSSfe, at™ * 

Orafffl-ni'rl-un. adi. relating to tin coast. 
'•Orator.'or'a-tor. ». a public speaker. , . . 

Aratm’io or-il-tfi'ri-Q, .w, a sacred musical d_.anm< 
OKtloO?! cr'3.-tor-l, •». the art of public speaking 
Orb, orb, n. a circle ; a sphere. 

Orh oular rh-tk'u-Iar, a >« nna 
Orbit >j! d» n. cours ot a Pi 

Orcadian) orh a/dini , mi) u la ting to He yt.-cc 3. 
Orchard, oreh'ard, n. garden of tmit tm||. 
Orchentra, or'ht ra a ' > ndftf niUMuau • 
rtmiMutt-aiiinn. di'.Keg-trd shun, K. the ...urrawB 1 - 


copper .gilt. ■ 
t embellishment; a 

adorned; decorative. 

ij science of birds; 
n the” science of mountains.. 

-i/il,; without father or motuer. . 
ii n, a home for orphans, _ 

:in «. a stringed instrument. 
Sp^o?pimma|eopgcM^oWv 
gS^^:^^^ itot rathigthe 

(fcfiSSTS ^ao^fAoraim to general 
Orthoepy) m-W-S-pl. #, 

Orthographer, ortt-og^fer. ii a correct .,ptn,r. 
Orthography, or|A*og rai-i, ^ bodilv . 

Orthopedic, wtt-Q-ne #*••: a *‘ ™ atm faefomlte : 

O^lfate; or dvi) > 10 ’"f * v^S"' ” 

■ttioillatoiy, os'd-a-Ui-ri, a*, fcwuumfc. 

8SSff f •> ^ 

■ Osseous# : .'i rv ;• 

ofiwrc^S-'lv'or S -S! «l lading on bones. 

sS/s . . 

Ostracism, os’tra-.dzm. u. jirosc.mtion. 

Otic, d-t.il:, mi], relating to the ear. 

Otiose, d'shi-Os. mv. , 

Ouch* V't’i • edit If >r Hi '‘1 weI 

i owfc'krt, u »tv ot ^ , , 

OutS, OWt-ffc', t’. tOCOtrf'MJtt * to ou t* I 
Outfit, owt-ilt, if. equipment. . .. 

Outhouse (A, t how < * nn 11 buildu 

to the chief one. .... 

Outing, owt'ii®. ft. an airing : t an esenr-i.M . . 

Outlandish, owt-land'bh, adj. Miange, u.i,n. , 

Outlast mvt tst', to last longer th r. 

Outlaw, owt'lav. . r ’. ft prescribed I*woiu 
Outlay i wt’lft, H* > l '«f 1 !l ' ' ! ’ r! h 11 

■' Outlet, owl 'lei . «. moftos nl egrtiN-. , - 

Outline, owt'iln, «- u idifttch; exterior lint,- o. a 
drawing. ■ . , ... 

oStSimt'il «...niihti»r ( tr , rt ftm.u uim 
Output! owl it. f. d of jneiu! t ’■un> ml 

- Outrage, owt'n*i, «. mmlt; viisien* e- iar ,, . 
Outrageous, owl-raj us. wv. bojorid^ret^uu 

Qu trance, u\v;'iu.m. ■' cic utuft'Si ' 

Outre. .Ki-i r:V, •)■:] .strained; extravuMWit , u» 

Outrider nwt'rl-ilcr, "i. an mlvancf nd- 1 • ajt 
• attendant on howebacK. 

Outright, owt'rit', wlv. entirely: a*>. om c. 
hit «■ wt At t t 'in i ’ i Hint? • 
Outsort, OWf an w l»rdcr «nbnri 

[. Outstrip, owi strijp', ■••• to leave .ichi'id , vi pi ■ 

i, Outwit, owfc-wit*. v. to overreach. . , , 

Outworh, owt'work, «. worfe outside Ua e,J« 
line r,f fortification. 
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Ova, Ova, n. eggs. 

©various, O-va'xi-us, adj. comprising eggs. 

Ovary, 6'var-l, n. the organ in Which the egg ja 
formed 

Ovate, o'vat, adi. egg-shaped. 

Ovation, o-va'shun, n. public homage. 

Overalls, 5'ver-awlz, n. loose over-trousers. 
Overbearing, S-ver-biring, adi. haughty. 

Overcast, 0-ver-kast'. v. to cloud. 

Overcharge, o'ver-charj, n. excessive charge. 
Overdraw, d-ver-draw', v. to exaggerate ; to draw 
excessively. 

Overgrowth, O-ver-growth', what is overgrown. 
Overhaul, 0-ver-hawl'. v. to investigate. 

Overhear,. O-ver-hor', v. to hear what was not in- 
tended. 

Overlook, o-ver-Ioak', v. to look over ; to survey. 
Overpoise, o-ver-poiz', ». to outweigh. 

Overreach, S-ver-rech’, v. to get the better of; 
to go too far. 

Overran, 6-ver-run', v. to ran or spread over. 
Overseer, O-ver-sE'er, n. a superintendent. 
Overshot, o-ver-shot’, adi. surpassed. 

Oversight, d-ver'sit, n. a mistake ; something 
omitted to be noted. 

Overt, 6'vert, adj. open. 

Overture, O'ver-tfir, n. an introdactory piece of 
music; an offer. 

Overweening, 6-ver-wen-ing, adj. conceited. 
Overwhelm, o-rer-whelm', v. to crush ; to over- 
come; to flow over. . ty 

Ovieular, d-rik'S-lar, adj. pertaining to an egg. 
Oviform, O'ri-foim, adj. egg-shaped. 

Ovine, o'rin, adj. concerning sheep. :• . - 5 
Oviparous, a- vip'ar-us, adi. egg-laying. . 

Ovoid, 6'vo'lo, n. tin ornamental moulding, 

Ovule, uvTti, w. a little egg ; a seed. 

Owing. O'ivs, adj. dm; SmpxtUbto to. 

Oxen, oks'n, n. hovines used for food. 

Oxidation, olis-id-a'shun, n. set of oxidising. 

Oxide, oks'Id, n. a. chemical compound. 

Osygda, oks'i-ien, n. the gaseous element which 
sustains life. 

Oxygenate, okis'J-jen-at».p. to unite with oxygen. 
Oxygenous, oks-ii'en-us, adj. pertaining to oxygen. 
Oxlip, dks'Iip, n. wild flower of primula type. . 
Oxymoron, oks-i-mo'ron, n. ideas of contrary 
meanii - in' ) ned. 

Oyer, S’yer, n. the hearing of trials. ...... •• 

Oyez, o'yes, excl . the call of a town crier. 

Oyster, oi'ster, si. edible marine bivalve, 

Cteone, fizim, n. oxygen augmented by electric 
: influence.' ■ •. 
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Paleontology, p&l-e-ont-ol-o-jl, n. science of fossils. 
Palatable, pal'at-abl, adj. savoury; agreeable to 
the taste. 

Palate, pai'&t, n. the roof of the mouth ; taste. 
Palatial, pal-a'shal, adj. relating to or resembling a 
palace. 

Palatinate, pal-at'in-at, n. province of a palatine. 
Palatine, pal'a-tin, adj. enjoying royal privileges. 
Palaver, pal-a'ver, «. idle talk ; a conference with 
natives. 

Paleous, pa'-lC-ug, adj. chaff-like. 

Palette, pal'et. n. oval board used by painters for 
colour mixing. 

Palfrey, pal'fri, n. a saddle-horse. 

Palilogy, pa-lil'-o-ji, n. word repetition. 

Palinal, pal'ln*al. adj. going backward. 
Palindrome, pal'in-drom, «, a word, sentence, or 
line that reads the same backward as forward. 
Paling, paling, n. a fence. 

Palingenesis, pal-in -jen'e-sis, n. regeneration. 
Palinode, pal'in-M, n. a poem of recantation. 
Palisade, pal-is-ad', n. fortification of pales. 
Palisander, pal-is-an'dcr, n. rosewood, 

Pall, paw], v. to render vapid : .coffin covering. 
Palladinm, pal-a'di-um, n . means of safety. 
Palliative, pal'ya-tiv, n. that which mitigates. 
Pallid, pal'id, adj. pale ; wan. 

Pallium, pal'i-um, n. a large Homan mantle. 
Pallor, pal'or, ». paleness. 

Palm, pam, n. inner part of hand ; a tropical tree 
with strap-shaped leaves; v. to pass, off 
wrongly. 

Pahnated, pal-ma'ted, adj. shaped like the palm of : 
the hand. 

Palmer, pitm'er, n. a pilgrim. 

Palmh’erous, pam-if'er-us, adj. palm-bearing. 
Palmiped, pal'-me-ped, adj. web-footed ; a swim- 
ming bird. 

Palmistry, pal'mis-trl, n. divining Ivy the hand, 
Pahnitine, pal'aiit-ih, n. fat obtained from palm 
oil. 

Palmy, pSm'i, adj. prosperous. 

Palpable, palp'a-bl, adj. plain ; visible. 

Palpebral, pal'pe-hral, adj. pertaining to the eye- 
lids. 

Palpitate, pal'pi-t&t, v. to throb : to pulsate, 1 
Palter, pawi'ter, v. toshuflic ; to trifle. 

Palterer, .pawl'ter-er, «. a trifler. 

Paltry, pawl'tri, adj. mean; trifling; contemp- 
tible. 

Paludal, pal-fl'dal, adj. relating to marshes. 
Pamper, p»mp-er, v. to glut. 

Pamphlet, pam'flet, ». an unbound book. 
Pamphleteer, pnm-flet-Er', n. a pamphlet- writer. 
Pan, pan, n. a shallow vessel ; Greek woodland 
God. 

Panacea, pan-a-sB'S,. n. a universal cure. 

Panary, pan'it-ri. adj. relating to bread, , 

Panax, pa-naks', n. a kind of shrub. 

Pancake, pan'kak, n. a thin cake made in a frying- 
pan, 

Panch, pansh. n. a mat marie of rope. 

Pandect, pan’dekt. «, a treatise dealing with an 
entire science. 

Pandemic, pan-dcm'ik, adj. more than epidemic. 
Pandemonium, pan-dS-mf/ni-um, ». assemblage 
of demons; a wild noise. 

Pander, pan'der, v.-to minister to ; to procure. 
Pandion, pan-dron, n. a kind of osprey. 

Pane, pdn, «. a plate of glass. 

Panegyric, pan-C-jir-flr, n. a eulogy. 

Panel, pnn'td, n. a rectangular space of wainscot, 
Pang, w, a sudden pain, . [door or wall. 

Panic, pan'ik, n. sudden fright. 

Pannage, pan'Sj, n. food tucked up in woods by 
'■ hogs. 

Pannier, pan'i-er, n, a basket carried on horse- or 
mule-back, 

Pannikin, pau'i-kln, n. a small pan, . 

Panoply, pan'Q-pli, n. fall equipment in armour. 
Panopticon, pan-op'ti-kon. n; a show-room ; a 


Pabulum, pah'u-iam, ti, food ; nourishment. 

Pace, pS'sS, v. suhj. let it not offend. 

Pacha, pa-sha', «. a Turkish governor. 
Pachyderm, pak'l-denn, n. a thick-skinned animal. 
Pacific, pa-sif'lk. adj. peace-making.; calm; 
peaceful. 

Pacify, x>as'i-fi, v. to appease : to soothe. 

Pack, pak, -a. a bundle; r. to arrange dose; to 
start oil rapidly. [burdens. 

Pack-horse, pak'hors, n. s, horse used for carrying 
. Packman, pak'man, n. a pedlar. 

Pact, pakfc, », a contract, 

Psdnr, pad'-ar, n. coarse flour, groais. 

Paddle, pail’l, v. to play in water wish hands or 
^ feet; ®. to move a boat by piddling. 

Paddock, pad 'ok, ». an inclosure. 

Padlock, pad'lok, •». a hanging took. 

Padnag, patl'-nag, n, an ambling horse. 

Pman, pg'an, «, song of triumph. 

Pagan, pji'gan, n. a heathen. 

Page, pflj. n, tjoy attendant. [spectacle. 

Pageant, paj'ant, n. si pompous show; 'public 
Pagoda, pa-KC'da. n, aiiEastcni idol tom pic. 
Paillasse, Paliis.se, pal-l-ss', *. an under mattress 
of stx-aw. ■ 

Painim, jia'-nim. n. of a false faith. 

Painter, n&n'ter, n, an artist; one who 'paints; 
•('/>, 

Pairing-off, isare'-ing-of, n. when, two nhstaberS' 
of opposite oli ‘..i ) mimoy agree to be 
absent from voting. flfo® 

Palace, pal'ds, «■. a royal or noble residence. 
Paladin, pald-dlu, n. a kiiteht-eirant. 

Paiatography, pfil-6-cs'raf-i; n. study of ancient 
writin sb. [early Stone Age, 

Palseolfthio, judl-E-o-lif/j-ik. adi. pertaining to the 
Palseology, pai-5-oro-ji, n. study of antiquities. 


Panorama, pan-o-mm'S, n. & complete view 
series of picture on a roll. 

Pansy, p&n'xS, ». a cultivated viola, 

Pant, v. to breathe rapidly ; to throb. 


Pant. v. to breathe rapidly . ... 

Pantaloon, pan-ta-loon', %. a ■pmtomlme W$ami 
Pantechnicon, pam-tSk'ni-k&n, n. a large van for 
moving furniture. . - . 

Pantheism* panbAS-isra, n. the theory that -the 
uni verse it God, - [deities. 

Pantheon, pan'tf&on, n. temple dedicated to 


- 
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Pantile, pan'-tite, n. a curved roof tile. 


4ffi2 : dictionary 

Parotid, par-to'id. «. the largest of the salivary 


Christmas entertainment. 

Pauaoy, p&'pii-ai, ». tnc i>aml oua. 01 

Paper, pa'per, n. matena 1 nw.de nun 
■ fibres; ».-«o decorate witn. 

Faphian, piVfl-au, adj. W,|ctoQ^ . _ _ . lp _ 
Panier-miicho , pap ya-nia bhu, a p l 

Papilionaceous, pa-pil-ynn-ashus, adj. 

shaped. . _ with or re 

Papillary, pap il-ar-i, adj. funnsueu 
sembling nipples. , . ro . 

papillote, pap'il-ot, n. a curl-paper. 

Papoose, pa-poos ,u. a Indian mfa ^ 

Papyrus, pa-pirus, n. ..Paper [E |y )t}an plant 
Pat*, inr . odii efliuu ■% 

Parabola, par-ab'O-ia, »b ^ 


issSSSs” :L£ , ss% sg . 


Paraclete, par'a-klSt, toSSSrofT; 

Parade, oa-riicl , to march , to suow on , 
”y display; place for = enadiai. 


■affln, par-d-fin'. «• 1 birth 

petroleum and used both for itun . Party, P 
„ . vmirfifi Of DOWer. . . eratTt* 


{y, Pdr-tl. «• pewon? aoilnr; or coming to- 
gather for any special WW- 


and as a source of power.. ^ . gether for any special purposu ,. 

Porneon nar'a-Bon, «. a perfect example. Parvenn, pfirven-u, «. one . , y '.S' wtofiSJib 

Paragrn i - in. 'a. play on words. attain 1 wealth or pwitmi w 

^*W^^5SSSr4S?t% 

Pw t iin in p a heLveniy body as seen from different |"V ic , , , a lannioon. 

P aS! Par'al-el, *. the same direction: rfmlto. g"g*£* pk|n«; hall-way; 

o^c : rfdcT b“ ns ean'?- ' * &«***• P|iMic cm*- 

Paramount, paiM-fifowni. adj. dominant; su- P^iWe, i ,d; ; ^;^ roaIS(i there; in several 

^nriAP • - •• .. . I ■■• ■ ■■•'■■■■■ : * •. • . 


ISSI . ’ v, ' ‘ "/ 

Passer, paa'cr.ffl. t .W, ,*&£*& 


aypurei, ^ : # ... ^ ; rw&vwf ... . r.ettv" 

rJ ' ‘ >- --no,! 

a sycophant. , „ ■ tfra , Inc station. soft chalk 


jfc'arcnjniou.w yaiwu'W/-* r-r-*. fni-ion. r&SfclUO, **•> ~ 

gSS1i:^a?T l Si,f ’SIS |£fg , J* “ - a 


within the marks U. ... . 

Parergon, pa-rergon, «. snbaidiary ^orir. 

Paresis, par - is ■ 5 wt-ial parabsis. 

Parhelion e i-wn, ' a mock sun. 

Pariah, nfi'n-ii. fi. an outcast. ■ ■ ■ _ „ 

jS; pa'rl-Mi. adj. relating to Paros; «. a flue 

ParietalfpStl'et-ul, adj xetatiM to or part .of * 

Parinff na'rin^r. *n. a tbtn strip cut ou, 

Parish,' par'ish, n, an ecclesiastical or local govern- 
ment district. . -p . 

Parisian, par-te'I-an, , a wsident of Par e. 


ll&K »»» 

Patent," pii' tent, «. obvious: grant of right to an 
Patetoilias, iia-tcr-fa-mii'-i-as, it. h ml of a 
Paternal, pa-ternal, ad]. fhtoerly. :• 


PathoioRy, rAih-oVd-l!, «• 


Parisian, p ir-is’I-an, ». a resident of Paris. PaHraoe I»w i t.Wrturaw j tl! 

Parisyf c,”ar-l.sl k, «?J laviwrhe same Pa^c^P*^ v the him cf owe - 

■ number of syllables, ,,,„ metal objects, ■ - : 

Parity, pardt-i. u. analogy .eauahty. Pat0 f i dia! t. M«mh nr 

Pnrinnnft. nur^ans. «. speech, talk. patriarch, p&'trl-ark, «. a heat of A cnwttn 

family. _ ( 


Parlance, tr'la . speech talk 
Parley, par'll, t>. to discuss.. 


Fariey, par u, v. w family. ,, 

f. iS" exciting appro- Pnwoja ’ , ■ t fl . „a e m of 

Parochial .r k 1 ’ rein ng to a parish. u l ,r ri mun b « t>r - / •' \ 

?So£’per-l S Vnd’/ftS'ur; pass-word, I Patriot, pa'trl-ot, «. one devoted „ohte emmto. 
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Patristic, pat-ris'tik,- adj. relating to the early Pendicle, pen'dikl, n. an appendage. 

Christian fathers, la camp or district. Pending, pending, adj. undetermined. . 

Patrol, pa-trol', v. to guard ; to go the rounds of Pendulum, pen'dii-lum, n. a swinging weight. . 
Patron, pa'tron, «. an encourager ; a protector. Penetrate, pen'S-trat, e. to pierce into ; to enter. 
Patronymic, pat-ro-nim'ik, n. the family name. Penetration, pen-S-tra/shun, ». discernment; c-n- 
Patten, pat'en, n. a clog ; . base of a column. trance. - ■ 

Patter, paf/er, n. rapid sound or utterance. Peninsula, pen-in'sh-li. n. a neck of land. ; 

Pattern rn, si. Penitent, pen'i-te i i pentsuit. 

Pattle, pat'l, w. a paddle. Penitentiary, pen-I-ten'shar-i, n. a prison. • 

Paucity, paw'sit-!. n. meagreuesa : fewness. Pennant, pen'aut, n. a long, narrow flag. ; 

Pauline, paw'Hn, adj. relating to the Apostle Paul.- Pennate, pen'at, adj. winged. . 

Paunch, paunch, «. stomach. • Pennon, pen'on, n. flag ; a pinion. 

Pauper, paw'per/w. one who receives parish relief. Penny, pSn-1, ». copper. coin worth V-vth pf ashil- 

Pause, paws, n, cessation ; v. to make a pause. Hug. 

Pave, p:iv, v. to prepare ; to lay stone on a road. Pennyweight, pen'1-weyt, «. 2 t grains. 

Pavid, pav'id, adj. timid. Penny-wise, pea'i-wfe, adj. wise over smWLsunie. ' 

Pavilion, pa-vil'yttn, n. a largo tent; a domed Penology, jien-yl'O-ji. n. the study of punishment. 

building- , : Pension, pen'aiuin, », a retiring allowance. ; 

Favou, pav'on. n. a triangular Hag attached to a Pensive, peu'siv, adj. sad ; thoughtful. 

lance. - Pentagon, peu'tii-gon, «. a live-sided plane. 

Pavonine, pav'0-rita, adj. relating to or resembling Pentagram, penfc'a-gnim. n, a live-pointed star. 

the peacock. [ground with the foot. Pentameter, pen-tam'6-ter, n. verse metre of 5 

Paw, n, the foot of an animal; v. to beat the feet. [angles. 

Pawn, n. a thing given as security: v. to pledge. Pentangular, pent-ang'gu-lar, adj. having live 
Pawnbroker, pawn'brd-ker, n. one who lends Pentarehy, pent'ark-i, ». government by live 
; money on security of things left in his charge. people. 

Pas, pahs, ». the kiss of peace. Pentateuch, pe»'tS.-tuk, n. the five books of Moser.. 

Peace, pes, n. quiet. : calmness; tranquillity. Pent-house, pent-hows, ». shed sloping from a 
Peal, pel, ii, a ringing. [joy, main building. 

Peanism, pe-'an-fem* the chanting of a song of Pentrooi, pent'roof, ». a roof sloping' only on one 
Pear, par, ». a Juicy fruit narrowing towards the side. 

stalk. Penultimate, pen-ttl'tim-at, <k&‘. last but one. 

Poari, Perl, •«. a whitish gent that is formed in Penumbra, pen-um'bra, n. a dim shadow. . 

some lands of oysters; something like a pearl. Penurious, pen-fir'ri-us. adj. mean; stingy. 
Peasant, pes'ant, a subsistence fanner. Penuryj pen'u-ri, «. excessive poverty. 

• Pease, pCz, ti. crushed peas. People, pe'pl, n. mankind generally ; Inhabitants 

Peat, pet. ,i. decayed vegetable matter; turf. of a country. 

Pebble, peb", «. a small rounded stone. . . Pepper, pgp'r, «. a pungent spice. 

Peccable, jvk'abl, adj. liable to sin. Pepsin, pep'sin, n. a constituent of the gastric 

: Peccadillo, pelc-a-diro, ■». a petty fault. juice. 

Peck, pek, n. quarter of a bushel; v. to strike Peptic, pep' tile, adj. helpful to digestion. 

Peatle, pek'tik, eeji, curdling. [with the Uiak. Perambulate, per-am'bu-ldt, v. to walk. 

- Peetinal, pek'tln-al. «f/j. coiubdike. Per annum, per’ &n.-um,-«. by the year; annually. 

Pectoral, pek'tor-ml, adj. pertaining to the breast. Perceive, per-sGv', v, to discern; to observe. 
Peculate, pek'u-liit. v. to embezzle. . Perception, iier-sep'shun, n. power or act of per- 

Peculiar, pe-kiVH-ar, adj. singular. coiviug. 

Pecuniary, pe'kfl'ni-ar-i, adj. relating to money. Perch, pSr'elr, n. a land measure ; that on which a 
•Pedagogue, ped'S-gog, ». a schoolmaster : a bird-settles. 

teacher.- Percipient, per-sip'i-ent, «. one who perceives. 

Pedal, ped'af. adj. relating to the foot. Percolate, per'kO-iat.u. to Alter through; to strain. 

"Pedant, ped ant., a. a sobola-oh; pretender. Percussion, per'cush'n, n, a violent collision. 

Peddle, pod'!. !». to hawk goods. Perdition, per-dis'un,' a. hades ; ruin. 

Peddling, jied'ling, adj. trifling ; «. hawking. Perdurable, per'da-m-bi, adj. -lasting. : 

' Pedestal, pedVi-tal, a. the base uf a column. Peregal, .per'e-gal, n. equal. 

Pedestrian, pe-dee'trl-au, «. one who walks. Peregrination, per-e-griJi-a'shun, n. wandering. 

Pedicure, pedl-fcur, n. treatment of corns. Peremptory, per'empt-o-ri, adj. commandful ; 

Pedigree, ped'i-gre, ». particulars of Uneage; decisive. 

Pediment, ped'I-ineut, ¥ ?i. the part- over a portico. Peremiiai, per-en'nial, ad), occurring each year. 
Pedometer, ped-om'S-ter, •». an Instrument for Perfect, per'fekt, adj. complete ; without fault. 

registering steiw. Perferrid, per-fer'-rid, adj. very eager. 

Peduncle, pfi-duns'kl, n. at-em of flower or fruit. Perflcient, per-flsh'cnt, ad}, effectual. 

Peek, pSk, v. to spy ; to peer. Perfidious, per-fid'i-us, adj. treacherous ; hateful. 

Peel, i>01, «. rind of fruit. Perforate, per'fo-r&t, v. to pierce ,- to penetrate. 

Peer, p6r, v. to look ; to pry ; «. one of equal Perforce, per-fors', adv. by force. 

status ; a nobleman. \ Perform, per-formh v. to do ; to achieve ; to act ; 

Peeress, pC-r'es, «, the .wife of a peer. Perfume, per'ftim, n. sweet odour. [to play. 

Peerless, pf-r'lcs, ml}, unemmlicd : matchless. Perfumery, per-ffim'er-l, n. stock of perfumes. 

Peevish, jtO'vHh, , <lj n ■ in! ; iil-humonmd. . Perfunotery, • per-fimkt'o-ri, adj. indifferent; 

Pegasus, pes'&s*U8» •». the winged horse of Greek careless. [heart, 

■ mythology ; a constellation. Pericardium, per-Hdtrd'I-um, n. relating to the 

Pelagic, pe-lai'ik, adj. concerning the ocean. Pericarp, per'i-karp, «. shell or skin of fruits. 

Pelf, n, money ; booty. Pericranium, per-i-krS/ni-um, n. membrane sur- 

Pelisse, pe-ies', n. a sleeved cloak for ladies. rounding the cranium. • 

Pellet, pei'et, v, a small ball. Perigee, per'i-je, n, the point of the moon’s orbit 

Pellicle, peHkl n idm; thin eMcrul skin. nearest to the earth, [orbit nearest the sun. 

Pell-mell, pel'mel. adv. in a confused haste. Perihelion; per-J-hS'li-on, n. the point of » planet's 

Pellucid, pel-u's.id, ad}, clear ; transparent. Peril, per'ii, n. danger; a. to endanger. 

Pelmet, pSI-mSt'. «. a covered fitment made to Perimeter, pe-rim'et-er, n. outer -boundary . of & 
hide a curtain rail. ' figure. • [another. 

Pelt, », m nneured skin of an animal ; to throw. Perimorph, per'I-morf, n. one mineral enclosing 
Pelvis, pel'vis, ». bones at the lower part of the Period,. pS'ri-od, n. a series of years; an interval 
abdomen. of time; conclusion; punctuation mark (.). 

. Pemmiean, i>eni'ik-an, n. cakes of dried meat. Peripatetic, per-i-pa-tet'ik, adj, walking about. 
Pen, n. an Instniment to write with; place for Periphery, per-if'er-i, v*. a circumference. 

confining animate : i>. to confine. Periphrase, per'I-fttz. irem • » 1 

Pe ml, i i , > lat-ing to punishment Ferlplus, per'I-plus, ». a circumnavigation, • 

Penalty, pen'al-ti, n. a fine. Periscope,, per'-a-ncone, «, an optical instrument 

Penance, pen'aiiH, », atonement . nsed in guiding submarines, 

Penates, luj-na'cra, household gods. Perish, per'ish, v, to die; to decay. 

Penchant, pang-shiiug', w. bias ; strong inclination. Perispbenc, pcr-te*fer'ik, adj. Blobnlar. 

Pencil, pen'sll, «. a pointed brush or instrument Peristaltic, per-l-afAl'tik, adj. worm-like. 

for writing or drawing. [a flag. Peristyle, per'f-attl, it, columns circling- a building. 

Pendant, pen dans, a. appendage ; an ear-ring ; Periwig, perVwIg, n. a small wig, • 
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Philanthropy, fU-an’f?sro-pt; n. love of mankind, : 
Philately, iti-&t'6-lS, n. stamp collecting. 
PhfiharmonJe, ftl-har-moB'ik, adj. loving harmony, 
Philippic, fil-ip'ik, ft. an acrimonious declamation. 
Philistine, lU'is-tiu. n. an uncultured person. 
Philology, fll-ol'o-jt ». study of language 
Philomath, fli'o-mftOs, ft. one devoted to learning. 
Philomel, liVO-mel, ft. the nightingale, 

Philopo tonic, iil-5-p3-leni'ik, ad), eager for war or 
discussion. , 

Philosopher, 111-os o-fer, ft, one who seehs wisdom 
■ and knowledge. 

Pbfloteehnie, fll-5-tek'nik, ad}, devoted to the 
Philter, ill'tef, ft, a love charm. tarts. 

Phlegm, item, ft* viscid matter. 

Phlegmatic, fleg-mat'ik, adj, cold ; sluggish. 
Phoenix, fs'nilis, ft. an imaginary liird ; a wonder. 
Phonetics, fo-net'iks, ft. science of articulate 
sounds. [repeating instrument. 

Phonograph, fS'nd-graf. n. a sound recording and 
Phonography, fon-og'raf-f, ft. shorthand. 
Phonology, fQn-ol'fl-ii, ft. phonetics. 

Phenotype, f&'no-tiiv ». type indicating sound, 
i Phosphor, fos’for, ft. the morning star, 
i Phosphorescence, fos-for-es'ens, ft. luminousuess. 
l phosphorus, fos'for-us, ». a combustible element. 

! Phossy-jaw, foa'Waw, n. phosphorus poisoning, 

; Photogenic, fo-tO-jen'ik, adj. pertaining to photo* 
i graph}-. [the action of light, 

i Photograph, fS'tfi-graf, ft. a picture produced by 
! Photogravure, fO'to-grav-ttr, ft. special method of 
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Periwinkle, ner'i-wlngk'l, n, a small ahell-flsh ; a 
trailing. Plant. 

Perjury, per'jer-i, n. false swearing. 

Perk, perk, «. to peer. 

Permanence, per'man-cnr.. n. fixedness. 

Permeable, per'inti-abl, adj, penetrable. 

Permian, per'mi-an, ». a geological strata of the 
Pal teozoie scries, • 

Permissive, par-mis'lv, adj, allowing. 

Permit, par-mit', v. to allow. 

Peramtable, per-mflt'abh adj. capable of being 
substituted for another. 

Pernicious, per-nisli'iis, adj. .hurtful; bad. 
Peroration, per-o-r.Vsiiun, n, the concluding part 
of a speech. 

Perpend, per-pend', u. to consider. 

Perpendicular, per-pen-dik'ii-lar, adj, upright. 
Perpetrate, per-pe-trat', v. to commit ; to do. 
Perpetual, per-pet'G-al, adj. everlasting. 

Perplex, per-pleks'. v. to confuse. 

Perouisite, per'kwiz-it, «. gift beyond wages. 
Perry, perl, n. beverage made from pears. 
Persecute, per-se-kut'. v. to oppress ; to afflict. 
Persecutor, per'se-kG-tor, n. one who persecutes. 
Persevere, per-sc-ver', v. to persist. 

Persiflage, per'si-flazh. n. banter. 

Persist, per-sist', v. to continue steadily. 

Person, per'sou. n. an individual. 

Personable, per'son-abl, adj. of good appearance. 
Personage, per'son-Sj, n. an eminent person. 
Personalty, per-son-al' ti, ft. personal property. 
Personation, per-son-8/shun, ft. the act ofperson- 
■ atlng. 

Personnel, per-son-el , ft. persons comprised. 
Perspective, per-spektlv, n. a ■view ; art of drawing 
so as to express distance. 

Perspicaeeous, pera-pik-5'shus, adj. clear ; lucid. 

, Perspire, pers-pir', v. to sweat. 

Persuade, pers-wSd', v, to influence ; to coax. 
Pert, pert, n, saucy ; lively. 

Pertain, per-tan', y. to belong. 

Pertinacity, per- tiii- 3 s'it-i. ft. obstinate insistence. 
Pertinent, par'tiu-eui, adj. suitable; fit; to the 
' point. -w. v;. 

Perturb, per-turh', v. to agitate ; to disturb. 
Peruke, pe'ruk, «. a wig. 

Peruse, per-fiz, n. to read. 

Pervade, per-vad', v. to spread over: to pene- 
■ ■ trate. . : i \,v ' 

Perverse, per-vers', adj. stubborn ; contradictory ; 

:k' . W -■ :.S: ibsf'v jlikV ':;:: 

Perversion, per-ver'shun, n. a wrong use. 

Pervert, nor-vert', v. to mislead ; to corrupt; to 
distort. 

per'vl-us, adj. penetrable. 

Pessimism, pes'im-izin, ft. an attitude of anticipat- 
ing the worst. 

Pest, ft. a plague : an annoying person. 

Pester, pes'ter, ». to annoy. 

Pestilent, pes'til-ent. adj. noxious; infectious; 
corrupting. 

. Pestle, pes'I, «. pounding instrument. 

Fetalons, pet'ai-us, adj. having petals. 

Petard, ps-tard', «. a mortar for blowing up forti- 
fications. 

Petechial, pet-ekl-al, adj. fever-spotted. 

Petiole, pet'i-ol, n. a leaf-stalk. 

Petition,; pS-tish'un, w. a request ; a prayer ; an 
Petrel, pet'iel, ft, a sea-bird. ■ [appeal. 

Petrify, pet'ri-fi, v. to transform to stone; 

Petrol, pet'rol, ft. oil fuel for motors. 

Petroleum, pe-tro'IC-um, ft. a crude oil. . 

Petronel, pet'ro-nel. ft. a horse-pistol. 

Petticoat, pet'i-kQt, ft. a woman’s under-garment. 
Pettifogger, pet'i-fog-er, n. a petty lawyer. 

Pettish, pet'ish, adj, peevish. 

Pettle, pet'i, v. to indulge. 

Petty, pat't, adj. trifling; small. 

Petulance, pet'a-lans. ■». irritability ; peevtshneas. 
Pew, pu, «. an enclosed sitting in a place of wor- 
- ship. 

Pewter, pew'ter, «. an alloy of tin and lead. 
Phalanx, fal'angkx, rt, a dense body of soldiers. 
Phantasm, fant'azm, «. a hallucination ; a vision. 
Phantasmagoria, fan-t&z-ma-go'rl-a, «. illusive 
Phantom, fan'tom, «. a spectre. , [linages. 

Pharisaical, far-is-S'ik-al, adj. hypocritical. [ary, 
Pharmacy, ftlr-'ma-si, n. chemist shop or dispens- 
Pharyax, fS'-rinks, n. cavity behind the nose. 
Phase,, fiix, «. view ; aspect. 

Phenomenon, ff-uom'fi-non, n, an unusual appear- 
Pliial, H’al. n. a small bottle. fance. 

. - « u) tier, to 1 ! ri • f > w ike love,; 
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Pilgrim, pil'grim, n. one who journeys to a holy 
place. ; ’'V-,: j 

Pillage,, pil'aj. ». plunder. 

Pillar, pii'ar, n. a detached column or support. 
Pillion; pii'yun. n. a seat for a woman to ride be- 
hind a man. 

Pillory, V'H'or-5, is, a frame in which offenders were' 
publicly exposed. [head upon. 

Pillow, . pil'd, n. a stuffed cushion to rest the 
pilot, pi'lot, n. one who guides .ships in and out of 
harbour. 

Pimp, n. ona who procures women for immoral 
purposes. 

Pimple, pimp'!, n. a pustule. 

Pinafore, pia'a-fflr, n. a child's apron. 

Pince-nez, pasgz'ad, n. eye-glasses fastening on 
the nose. 

Pincers, piu-sers', si, a tool for pulling out nails, 
etc. . ■■-la v: to a 

Pinchbeck, pinsh'bek, n. yellow alloy ; adj. sham. 
Pine, pin. «. a cone-bearing tree ; v. to grieve ; to 
waste away. 

Phieal, pia'8-al, wtf, relating to the pine. . 

Pinfold, pte'foid, •«, a pound for cattle. 

Ping, ping, ft. a whistling sound, as of a bullet. 
Pinion, pin'yun, n, a wing ; v. to bind. 

Pink, n. light red colour ; v. to stab. 

Pin-money, pin'muu-i. -n. a wife’s pocket-money. 
Pinnace, pin 'as, n. a small vessel. 

Pinnacle, pin'a-Jd, n. a turret t highest point. 
Pinnate, pin'itt, adj. feather-shaped. . 

Fiat, pint, n. a liauid measure. 

Pioneer, pi-u-nflr'., ■/*. one who clears the way for 
Pious, pi'us, adj. reverential ; gold. [others. 
Pipkin, pip'kin, n. a small earthen vessel. 

Pippin, pip'fn, ®. varieties of dessert apple. 
Piauaacy, pOk'an-si, n, sharpness ; smartness. 
Pious, pfik. ft. injured pride. 

Piqtus! pg-kfi', n. a corded cotton fabric. 

Piracy, pi'ra-sl, ». sea robbery. 

Pirouette, pir-bo-et’, ft. a graceful wheeling round 
in a dance. 

Piscatorial, pis-kat-B'fl-al, ad}, relating to fishing. 
Pisciculture, pis-sl-kul'tur, n. fish-breeding. 

Piscina, pfs-iua, n. stoop for Holy Water. 
Pistachio, i'iV.-a ,'hf--5, ».■ a nut. 

Pistil, pis' til, n. female organ in plants. 

Pistol, pis'tol, ft. .a band gun. 

Piston, pas' ton. ». a rod; a cylinder. 

.. Pitch,, n. .'boiled tar ; « ■% ■ to cart. . .. ; ; [who pitches. 
Pitcher, pifch'er, : », a vessel for holding water;; one 
WtehpiSS, pitch'pip, tt.imtruiaaatfar toundingthe 
Piteous, pit'B-us, adj. sorrowful ; bad. [keynote. 
Pitfall, pit'fawl, n. a snare. 

Pithy, pitot. adj. concise ; forcible. 

Pitiable, pit'l-abl, adj. sorrowful. 

Pitiful, pit'I-fni, adj. worthy of pity ; despicable. 
Pitsaw, pit'saw, n. a two-handed vert ical saw. 
Pittance, pit'ans, «. a meagre allowance. 

Pivot, pfv'ot, n, point- on which a thing turns. 
Placable, j>18k'abl, adj. appeasable. 

Plaoardf plak'SfHh n. a printed paper publicly 
posted. 

Placeman, jdas'maa, ;i, ait office-holder. 

Placid, plas'id, adj. serene. [another. 

Plagiarise, pia'ji-a-r-iz, v. to adopt the words of 
Plagiarism, pl&'jidiffem, «, fho actof plagiiurisSftg,- 
Plague, plag, n, pestilence ; an annoyance. 

Plaice, plan, n. an edible flat fish. 

Plaid, plM, «. variegated cloth. 

Plain, plan. n. level country. 

Plaint, plant, n, complaint. 

Plaintiff, pmn-tif, n. the person who sues in & law 
court. 

Plaintive, pl&n'thv adj. sad. 

Plait, plat, n, fold ; braid : u, to- fold or braid. 
Plan,??, sketch of building or project t v. to design, 
■Plane, plan, w, a too! for smoothing wood! a 
level surface. 

Planet, . plan'et,. n. a celestial body. 

Plangent, plan'jent, adj . noisy. 

Planisphere, piau'is-fSr, n. a sphere projected on a 
./■■.-plane, 

Plank, plank, n. & cut section of timber stouter, 
than a board. 

Plantain, plan'fan, ft; a common British plant. 
Plantation, plan-t&'ahun, n. a large, cultivated 
estate ; tract where young trees are planted. 
Planter, plan' ter, «. a planta tion .owner ; ona who 
plants. 

Plague., plfik. n. a tablet usually placed upon a 
wail to commemorate someone or some event. 
Plasm, plasm, n, a mould ; protoplasm. 
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Plasma, plaz'ma, ». fluid part of the blood; a 
kind of iiuartz. 

Plasmatic, plaz-mat'ik, adj. formative. 

Plaster, pias'ter, n. an adhesive salve ; a limy 
composition for overlaying wails. 

Plastic, plas'tilc, adj. easily moulded. ■ ; 

Plastron, plas'tron, n. a breast covering used by 
fencers. ■: - tot ! .tohs: : 

Plat, plat, n. a plot of ground. 

Prater u, pla-t .ah gh plane. 

Platinum, plat'iu-um, n. a metal. v.tototo 
Platitude, plat'it-iid, «. a, stale phrase: trite re- 

ftovto' 

Platonic, plat-on'lk, adj. pure ; relating to Plato. 
Platoon, pla-toan'. n. a small body of soldiers. 
Platter, piat'er, n. a large flat plate or dish. 
Plaudit, plaw'dit, n, applause ; praise. 

Plausible, plawz'ibl. adj. reasonable ; specious. 
Playful, pl&'ful. adj. sportive. 

Plea, pi6. ft, an excuse ; entreaty. 

Pleasantry, plez'au-trt, »». gaiety ; sprightly 
Please, pica, v. to gratify. [speech. 

Pleat, plet, «. a fold made in cloth. 

Plebeian, pis- be'y an, adj. vulgar ; common. 
Plebiscite, pleb'ts-It, «. referendum. 

Pledge, piej, n. a promise ; a security. 

Pleiades, plS'ya-dfiz, n. a cluster of stara in Taurus. 
Plenary, plSn'ar-i, adj. full ; complete. 
Plenipotentiary, pien-i-po-tea'shdr-i, n. an ambas- 
Plenish, plen'tsh, v. to provide. isador. 

Plenitude, plen'it-ud, adj. fulness. 

Plsnteoiis, plen'te-us, adj. plentiful. 

Pleonastic, pie-O-naa'tik. adj. redundant. 

Plethora, pletA'o-xa, «. excess of Mood ; repletion, 
Pliable, pli'abl, adj. pliant ; flexible. 

Pliers, pli'erzr, «, pincers. 

Plight, plit, v, to pledge ; n. condition ; state. 
■Plinth, -plinth, n. the sauare at the base of a 
column. 

Plough, plow, n. an implement for turning brer 
the soil. 

Pluck, pink', adj. courage ; v. to pull feathers oil 
a bird. 

Plumage, pIoom'Bj. n. feathers of a bird. 

Plumb, plum. n. a leaden weight on a line ; adj. 
perpendicular. 

Plumber, plum'er, n. a worker in lead and piping. 
Plumb-line, plnm'liu, ». the line of a plummet. 
Plume, ploom, ft. a feather. , 

Plununet, plum'ot, w. a weighted line. 

Humous, ploom'us, adj. feathery. 

Plump, adj. fat. 

Plunder, plun'der, v. to rob ; n. spoil. 

Plunge, pluuj, v. to dive; to rush into; to im- 
merse. 

Plural, ploo'ri, adj. concerning more than one. 
Pluralist, ploo'ral-ist, n. a holder of more than one 
Plus, n. sign (+ } of addition. [benefico,- 

Plush, w.- a velvet cloth. 

Plutocracy, ploo-tok'rS.-st . ». government by the 
wealthy. 

Plutonian, ploo-tO'nv-an, adj. internal. 

Pluvial, ploo'vi-al, -adj. rainy. [layer. 

Ply, plf. v. to work at ; to importune ; n. thickness. 
Pneumatic, nff-mat'ik, adj. relating to air. 

Poach, pdeh, v. to steal game ; to cook eggs. 

Pock, pok, «, a pustule on the skin. 

Pocket, pok'et , n. a bag forming part of a garment ; 
v. to take covertly. 

Podagra, po-da'gra, n. gout in the feet. , 
Podgy, poj'l, adj. short and fat. 

Poem, pd'em, ». & composition in verse.- 
Poetaster, p5'et-as4er, *. an inferior poet, 

Poetry, i>fl'et-ri, n. a rhythmical embodiment of 
thoughts and fancies. 

Pogrom, pd'-gronu ft- a massacre: -or dieturbtoe&: : 

organised against a section of the community.: 
Poignant, poi'nant, adj. bitter : stinging ; acutely 
painful. 

Point, point, ft. & sharp end ; spot ; gist of a» 
argument; «„ to indicate; to direct. 

Pointed, point'ed, adj. sharp, direct* teen, 

Pofea, poiz. w. to balance. 

Poison, poi'za, n. any-aulsstance that, taken into 
the system, destroys or impairs life : p. to 
infect with poison. ■ to ■ 

Polar, pfl-Iar, wij. pertaining to. the poles, , 
Polarisation, pO-!ar-i-za.'shun, %. the act of oom- 
muaieatlng polarity, ... [of Poland. 

Pole, pel, ft. a rod ; five and $ half yards; native 
Pole-axe, potato, n. a hatchet with a long handle. 
Polemic, pfi'lem'ik. n. disputant ; adj,. controver- 
':Pol0-Staii;pSi'Si4rv n. the north star. !.smh 
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Precipitance, pre-sb/it-ans, n. rush haste. Presentiment, pre-sen'tl-menfc, n. a premonition. 

Precipitate, prS-sip'jt.at, ?;. to cast down. Presentment, pre-zenfc'ment, ». the act ofpresent- 

Preeipitous, pre-sjp'it-us, ojj. rash ; steep, tag. . [serves. 

Precis, prS-sS', n. au abstract or summary. Preservative, pre-zer'va-tiv, n. that which pre- 

Preeise, prB-sis, adj. exact. Preserve, pre-serv', ». to keep safe : to defend. 

Precision, prC-sizh'on. »), accuracy. President, pres'i-deut, n. one at the head of a state. 

Preclude, pre-Wood', n. to shut out. font. company, or society. 

PreeiusioSr Pre-iiloo’ahnn. ft. exclusion ; a shutting Press, pres, v. to squeeze ; to clasp ; n. printing 
■Precocity, pre-kos premature development. machine; newspapers generally. 

Precognition, pre-kog-nish'un, n, foresight. Press-gang, pres'gang, n. a body. of -men who in 

Preconceive, pre-kon-sev', v. to imagine; to con- war-time forcibly earned off men to serve on 
coive beioreivand. warships. • 

Preconception 4 . it* i he. Pressing, pres'ing, adj. urgent. 

Preconcerted; prti-kon-sert'ed, adj. prearranged. Pressman, pres'nian, », one who works at a print- 
precursor. prC-kur'sor, n. a forerunner, [plunder. dug press; a Journalist, 

Predaceous, pred-a'shus, an}, ravenous ; living by Prestige. prest-ezU', n. moral influence. 

Predatory, pred-ii-to-ri. adj. plunderhig. Presto, pres' to. aclv. quickly. 

Predecessor, prfl-de-Ees'or, n. forerunner. Presume, pre-zum'.n. to take for granted; t.oarro- 

Predestination, pre-des-tin-ashun, n. the belief gate. 

that even - thing is foreordained. Presumption, pre-zump'shun, n. arrogance. 

Predial, pru’di-al, adj. connected with land ; n. c, Presumptuous, pre-zump'tu-us, adj. over-con- 
slave. _ ... tldent. 

Predicabie, pred'ik-nbl, adj. attributable. Pretence, pre-tens', n, excuse; assumption. 

Predicament, pre-dik'a-ment, v. plight. Pretension, pre-teu'ahun, n. -an immoderate 

Predicate, pred'ik-at. v. to allirm. claim. 

Predication, pred-lk-'ii'shun, n. act of affirming. Preterite, pret'er-it, adj. gone by; n. past-tense. 
Predict, pre-dikt', v. to foretell. Pretermission, prfi-tannish'un, n. the act of orait- 

Prediotton, pr5-dik'shun. «. a prophecy. ting, . 

Predilection, prC-dil-ek'shun, w. prepossession In Preternatural, prc-ter-nat'S-ral, adj. supernatural. 

favour of. Pretext, pre-text, n. semblance; excuse; pretence. 

Predisposition, prB-dis-po-zi'shun, tendency. Prevail, pr5-VSi> v. to overcome ; to induce. 

Predominate, pre-dorn'in-St, v, to rule. , Prevalence, prev’ul-eHS. M. custom; predomin- 

■•Pre-eminonoe, prG-em'in-ena, «. superiority. ance. 

Pre-emption, prC-eua'ahun, n. first option Of Prevaricate, prS-var'ik-at, i>. to equivocate. 

buying. i Prevent, prf;-vent', «. to hinder. 

Preen, prCn, v. to arrange feathers, as do birds. f Preventive, prE-ven'tiv, adj. tending to prevent. 
Prelace, prei'an. w. an introduction. , Previous, pre'vi'us. adj. prior. 

Prefect, prfiftikt, n. a governor ; a senior pupil I Prevision, prit-vizh'un, n. forethought. 

of a school detailed to keep order. ! Prey, pro, v. to seize upon ; n, spoil ; plunder.- 

Prefer, prS-fer, v. to esteem before others; to | Price, pris, ■», sum asked for a thing ; reward. 

choose. 1 Prick, prik, v. to spur ; n, a sharp-pointed instru- 

PrelcraWe. pref'er-aol, adj. worthy of preference. Prickly, prlk'li, adj. thorny. [msnfc ; a sting. 
Preference, pref'er-ens, n. choice. ! Pride, prld, n. self-esteem. 

Preferment, pre-ferment. w. promotion. | Priest, prest, n. a religious minister. 

Prefigure, prS-iis<'ur. v. to show beforehand, Priestcraft, prGst'kraft. «. priestly policy. ■ 

Prefix* pr6'ftks, •«-. a letter or word put before. Prig, prig, ». a conceited person. 

Prefix, pre-Sks'/u. to place before, Prill, prii, t\ to grow sour. 

Pregnant, preg'naut, adj. with young ; fruitful. , Prim, prim, adj. precise. . . • . • 

Prehensile, pte-hen'sit. adj. that can grasp. Primacy, pri'mfi-al. n. office of archbishop. 

Prejudge, prG-Juj', i>. to judge beforehand. Primal, pri mal, adj. first. 

Prejudice, prej'fl-dis, adj. bias ; prejudgment. Primarily, pri'm:ir-i-li, adv, in the first place. . 
Prelacy, prel'&'s!, si, the office of a prelate. • '■ Prime, prim. adj. chief; fine ; first ; strong ; full. 

Prelate, pro! &t, n 1 1 hun h dignitary. Prnner, pri'iner, n. first hook of instruction. 

Preliminary, pr6-llm'in-ar-i. adj. previous ; pre- Primeval, pri-ine'vai, adj. original ; belonging to 
natatory. early times. 

Prelude, prel’fid, n. introduction ; preface. Priming, prim 'ing. w. first coating of colour. 

Premature, pri-hah tfir, adj. before its time; too Primitive, prim'it-iv, adj. original ; first, 

hasty. Primogeniture, pri-mo-jen'It-fir, «. inheritance by 

Premeditate, prS-rned'it-St, v. to plan beforehand. eldest son. [order. 

Premier, pr&'rnl-er, n. prime minister; adj. iimt. Primordial, pri-mCr’dl-al. adj. original; first in 
Premise, prB-miz', a. to state beforehand. Primrose, prim'roa, «. one of the primula tribe; 

Premises, prem'ia-es, ». a building ami Its ad- a plant flowering in the spring. 

juncts. [insurance. Prince, prins, n. a king’s son ; a ruler. ; 

Premium, prS'mi-um, n. reward ; payment for Princess, prin'ses, n. a prince's consort ; a king’s- 
Premonitory, pre-mon'lt-dr-l, adj. giving prior daughter. 

- notice of. Principal, prin'si-pai, adj. chief ; capital. 

Preoccupy, pre-ok'ii-pi, r. to occupy beforehand. Principia, prin-sip'i-a, n. first principles. 

Prepare, prS*pSr', w, to get ready. , Principle, prin'sip-pl, n, fundamental fact, belief 

Prepense, pre-pens', adj. premeditated. or truth. . ■ 

Preponderate, prfi-pon jier-at, t*. to outweigh. Prink, pringk' v. to deck for show. 

Preposition, prep-fl-ssish'un, n. part of speech Prior, pri'esr, adj. former ; n. the head of a monas- 
showing relation. [invite favour. Priority, pri-or'it-i, n. precedence. [tery. 

Prepossessing, pre-po-zes'ing, adj. in condition to Prism, prizin, •». a solid whose ends are similar and 
Preposterous, pri;-pos'ter-os, adj. absurd. parallel planes, and whose sides are psrallelo- 

Pre-Baphaeiitism, prC-raf'S'en'tsm. ». a styled. grams. 

painting similar t that . hich tv i . . tiled before Prison, prte'n, «. a fail ; place of detention. ■ 
[Raphael, .. Pristine, pris'tln, adi. primitive original. 

Prerogative, prS-rosr'&t-lv. ». exclusive privilege. Private, pri'vat, adj. alone ; secret ; an ordinary 
Presage, nres'S.], r. to predict; n. anything that soldier. [manned. 

Presbyter, prez'Wt-er, n. a priest. [foreshows. Privateer, pri-va*ter'. n. a ship of war privately 
Prescience, ptfi'shl-ens, «. foreknowledge. Privation, pri-va'shun, «. destitution; act of de- 

Preseribe, prii-skrib', n. to appoint; to order; -to miring. 

laydown. Privilege, pririii-ej, n. right; special advantage, 

Pi-ftscription, prS-skrip'shun, a written iristroc- Privfly, pririil-i, adv. secretly.- ■ 
tion for preparation of medicine : any act of Privy, pririi, adi. secret ; private, 
directing. Prize, priz, n. a reward ; something seized from 

Prescriptive, prS-akrlpt'fv, adj, acquired by usage. Probahie, prob'abl. 'Mj. likely;'- Ian enemy. 
Presence, pr&'&us, n. being present : appearance. Probata, pro'bat, n. legal proof of a will. 

Present, pre'zent, v. to lay before another, to offer Probation, pro-bS'shun, «. trial ; act of testing. 
Present, prez'ent, ». a, gift. [as a gift. Probative, pro'M-tlv, adj. serving for proof. 

Presentable, pre-zent-abl, adj. that may be pre- Probe, prSb. v. to search; n, a surgeon's instru- 
santed. meat. . - 

Presentient, pre-zen'shi-ent, adj. pre-perceiving,- Probity, nro'Mt-t, ft. sincerity ; uprightness. 



'j 


Protean, itfd'tB-aii. adj, changing shape 


.•kV. v. to extend ; to throw outward, 


Prudent, Proo* 
Pfflftentiaii'.pp 


Mj, d'isKjre'tioriarf 
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Problem, profo'lem, n. a auestion for Solution. 
Problematical , prob-lem-at' ik-al , adj. aaestionable, 

■ Proboscis, prS-Ws'is, n. a trunk ; nose. 

Proebdure, x>ro-sC'dCtr, in, legal process ; mode of 
proceeding. 

Proceed, prO-sed', p. to advance ; to go cm. 
Proceeds, pro'sSUs. n, returns ; produce ; rents. 
Process, pru'ses, it. operation. 

Procession, pro-ses'shun, to; a snaring column of 
people. 

Proclaim, prd-kliiiit', », to announce, publicly. 
Proclivity, pro-kliv'it-l. n, tendency; inclination. 

, Procrastinate, iwo-kras'tin>at', v. to postpone, 
Procreate, pr&'krE-St, v. to generate, [foraiity, 
Procrustean, pro-krus'tri-au, adj. forcing into eon- 
Proetor, prok'tor, n. an ecclesiastical lawyer; a 
unh , ^ ) I official. 

Procumbent, prO'kum'bent, aM. forward-bending ; 

lying face downward. 

Procure, pro-kiir', v. to obtain. 

Prodigal, prod'I-gal, adj. extravagant; lavish. 
Prodigious, pro-dij'us, add. huge ;■ wonderful. 
Prodigy, prod'i-ji, n. a wonder, 

Produce, prod'iis, n. yield ; that which is produced. 
Produce, pro-dus'. v. to irield ; to bring forth.. 
Product, prod'ukt, n, fruit; yield; thing pro- 
Proem, pro'ein, n. prelude. [duced. 

Profane, prO-fSa'. adi, secular ; unholy. 

Profess, pro-fen', v. to avow ; to own. 

Profession, pro-fssb'un, n, occupation ; ; a vaea- 
Proffier, proffer, v. to offer. Ction, 

Proficient, infi-fish'ent, adi. skilled ; able. 

Profile, pro' f i. ,, outline ; side 'view 
Profit, profit, n. gain ; advantage. 

- Profligate, proi'il-gat, ad}, abandoned ; dissolute. 

1 Profound,: urci-fownd', adj. deep ; intense. 
ProfUse, pra-f fig, a<U. lavish. 

Progeny, .proj'6ii-i,w. offspring. . [jaws. 

Prognathous, : prog'nH-ffeus, adj. with : projecting 
. Prognosis, prog-nfi'sis, n, a forecast of the course of 
a disease. ftainment. 

Programme, prS'gram. n. particulars of an enter- 
Progress, pro-gres, n. advancement ; improvement. 
Prohibit, prO-hib'it, ». to forbid. 
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Proprietor, pr6-pri'ef-or, a, atr owner, 
i Propriety, pfo-iwi'et-S. ». fitness'; good behaviour, 

[ Propulsion, pro-pul'shnn, n. act of driving forward. 

Prorogue, prd-rdg', v. to postpone. 

Prosaic, pro-za'ik, adkj. .prosy : commonplace. 

[ Proscenium, pros-G'ui-uni, ». the front part of a 
! Stage. : ' fe ' > 

I proscribe; pro-sMb', «. to* denounce ;• to prohibit, 

! Prosecute, pros'e-kfifc, p. to sue ; to follow. • 

( Proselyte, pros'S-llt, », a convert. 

Prosody, proa'ordi, «. the .part of grammar treat, 
tog on versification. 

Prospect, proa'pekt, n. expectation ; view.; aspect. 

Prospecting, pros-pelrt'jnsv «• searching for 
tions of precious minerals. 

Prospectus, pras-pefct'us, n. the plan of a work of 
public undertaking. 

Prosper, prosper, v. to succeed. 

Prosperous, pros'per-us. adj. successful. 

Prostitute, pros'fcit-fit, it,, a woman who sells, her. 
body for unmoral 1 purposes ; v. to debase. 

Prostrate, pros'trat, adj. ..fallen ; v. to throw down. 

Prosy, prod, ."adj, tedious ; tiresome. . 


Projector, pro-jekt'or, n. one who forma plans. 
Prolegomena, pro-leg-om'cft-a, n, introduction to 
a treatise. [labouring via cs. 

■ proletariat!, prd-IG-t&'rl-tm, adj. peruinimj to the 
: Prolific, pro-link, adj. productive: fruitful. , 
Prolix, proliks, ®?f. tedious ; (ilffiise. 

Prolixity, pro-lilcs'lt.-i, v. great length; tedious- 
Prologue, urO'iog. u. Introduction. [ness. 

Prolong, prfi-Mng', ». to extend, .[walking. 

Promenade, proin'en-M, ». to walk; to, a place for 
Prominence, prom'in-eng, «, conspieucmsnesH. 
Promiscuous, prS-mis'kil-ua, adj, without order. - 
Promise, prom'is, r. to engage to do; », expccta- 
tion. 

. Promissorsy prom'is-o-ri, adj. relating to a promise. ; 
Promontory, prom'on-fcd-ri, n. a headland. 
Promote ,,i ro t > a dvant to icourat 
Prompt, prompt, adj, ready 1 quick ; iJoto incite, 
Promptitude, j>rompt'it-fwi, «. readiness ; uuiok • 
Promulgate, prd-iriui'giU, r. to publish. : : fnesss; 
Prone, pron, adj. disposed ; face downward. 
Prong, prong, n. branch of a fork, - [pronoun; 
Pronominal, pro-nom'in-al, adi. pertaining to 3 
Pronounce, nrO-nowns', v. to apeak; So uilcr. 
Pronunciation, ptfibiun'cc-aalmn, «. manner 'of 
uitcrii r words 

Proof, n, trial; evidence ; a first printed, impres- 
t-ion ; adi, resisting. 

Propagate, prop'ii-gat, i V..t,b reproduce, ; -to spread;; 

P’-i'mi 1 . 1'. in fore • 1 

Propeller, pro-jHjj'er, n strew wheel of;; stammer ; 

<>• , • « > of i*j , Tfjpl au 

Propen tv, prd-injn i-tt.n, tendency : inclimtiou. 

i ! ‘ n ■ t > i f i o itit; unit n }i . 

Property, proffer- ti, n. estate ; inhcrmit uunltty. 
ire/, set, ;>n)l i u on w • < 1 mdclj 

Prophylactic, ji.rof-lduk'fcik, n. a, preventive 'medis 

awe. 

P: opin', a 1 1 i ■ kwil 1,5 proxiini r. 

; io it tre, i»ro-p ' -at i. « . >ut ut , c 
T o »tio_ . , i in ! i , !|. I, ur, l Jy 

ProRortiou, prd-i>6r‘shuu, si, !ulin3tmertt ; euuality 
of rutitw. 

I’ 1 mo 1 j i, , >1 ,iu* filitm; m otter 

1 »t !*!* • i r<”» \ fir * s * offi r. 

Propound pri jiuw d, fust l forth. 


Protection, pro-tek'shuB, n. preservation ; defence 
refuge; a fiscal .policy favouring taxation of 
imports. , . : [tectiojj.- 

Prot6ge, jiro-tfi-zlnV, it, one under another’s pro- 
Proteia, pro'tc-in, «. the first element in any com- : 
r pound.' 

protest, Brfl-tesfc', u. to Object;, to declare 1 openly, . 
Protocol, prO-tfi-kol, n. the original writing of a 
treaty. 

. l .p| , b6olfidrty^i , i«id*tlNa®r'fer; :: ®:''tlie'tirat[marfcyri' :, : :: - 
Protophyte, prfl'l O-fit, the lowest order of plants. 
Protoplasm, prfi'tu-plam. «. living mutter. ; 

’ Prototype, prd'lo-tiji, «. the original of a copy, 

•• Protozoa; pro-tO-zu'u,' n. the lowest, order of animal 
Protract, prd-trokt'. v, to prolong. [life. 

Protractor, prO-tr.ik'tOr, n. an instrument used 
for measuring angles. 

Protrude, prfi-troocT. v. to shoot out. 

Protuberance, pro-tfi'ber-aia. u. a prominence : a 
Proud, prowd, adj. arrogant, [jetting out. 

Prove, proov, v. to test; to demonstrate. 
Provender, proven-dor, n. dry food for horses. 

P>! i! pm v c , ,i. in <’ 

Providence, prctv'i{|-ea8,»,di%'ihesuperv:Man; fore- 
sight ; ffod. 

Provident, prov'id-ent, ad}, prudent ; thrift r. ■ 
Province, prov'ius, n. a territory; a district: 'a- 
duty. 

Provincial, priS-vin'stial, adj. pertaining to a pro- 
viuce or. the wimiry unpolished. 

Provision, pro-vb.h’un. w. tood ; what is provided. 
Proviso, prfi-vi sen. w. a condition. 

Provoke, prO-vdk', t>. to excite to auger ; to smn- 
'■ mon. ■■ - 1 

. .Provost,. prdy'ostvi'W... major of a Scottish city,; . : 
Prow, ! iort ii.irt if a u • ,i 1. 

Pr< tvt 5 3 invuR, in 

Prowl, .* i n ro,. it, n »|ir« if plunder. 

1 revimity nii. ini if i, h. nea « re. 

Pro' , i i> uks I, /). uul i v d i i, 

Prude, prood, n. a woman ol affected modesty. 


Prudish, ■proo'diahk 1 adj . \ over-moifest'; . ■ Afieote w : 
modest , 

Prut 1 once, pr< > • - n ruing 1 a 

Pry, jiri, r. ro tefp into ; to liit with a lever, 
Psalm afro '» raw - re. 

Psalter, aawJ or, u f ilti ii >,» 

Psaltery, sawl'icr-i, «. a stringed instrumeut, 
Pseudouyra, affdO-ulm, ». an assumed itume. 
Psychic, Bi'lrik, mlj, reMlinff I > the »> ul. 
Psyobology fil-kc 1 < -Jl, n, th ^•u;. i v >.j tJiu i dud. 
Puberty, nVlmr-ti i, adu! a«e main ify. 
Public, imij'lik.cf/j.oouimon; npeu; n. the ncopie. 
Publican ;> 1 li u, in Inn c {> hiic-hou i 

keeper. ' 

PuWtcatj m, pnb ii i'al m.tt it ii* g miblk ie 1 
r ’ km st, puifll-siKt > i r ' r « {n » ’i f ! 
Publish, inii.i'Hsh. v. to put in iw mul ion ; ie r o 
claim. 

Puck, p«k t. » mischlc dub fairy. 

Pucka, pul v, ad) substantial, genuine 
I s , ’! w. > a * * i ofirrug c i wrinkl 

Puddle, pud !, «. u small muddy pool. 

Pudenda, jiu-dcn'da, n. Uw- gcrdUin. 
puerile, jiu'cr-O. ad}, childish. 
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Puff, u. to Wow in whiffs;- to pant ; n. whiff of i 
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Puffery, puf'er-1, n. excessive laudation. : 

Pug, ft- a snub-nosed dog; machine used for 
making bricks. 

Pugilist, pu'jii-i-St, ft. a boxer. 

Pugnacious, puf?-»s'sta8, ffil?'. qaarre3some.. 

Puissant, pfi'fa-ant, adj. powerful. 

Pukka. (Sec Pucka.) . 

Pullulate, pura-lat. i\ to germinate. 

Pulmonary, pul'inon-ar-t, adj. pertuinine to the 
lungs*. 

Pulp, n. soft, .part ■€», fruit, etc.; any. soft -mass; 
v. to make into pulp. 

Pulpit, ‘pooi'pit, *, a preacher’s desk,: • 

Pulsate, pul-s;tt', v. to throb. 

Pulse, puls, n. the heart-throb. 

Pulverize, pul'rer-iz, v. to reduce to powder. 

Pumice, pum'is. w, a spongy volcanic stone. 

Pump, «. an apparatus for raising water; a low 
shoe ; v. to work a pump ; to extract informa- 
. tion. . 

Pumpkin, pumxi'kin, n, a plant of the gourd family. 

Pun, v. a play upon word.--. 


laudation. Quack, kwak.w. a medical pretender; t?. to cry like 

muchme used lor a duck. 

Quadrangle, kwod'rang-gl, n. a square bounded 
, by buildings. 

quarrelsome, , Quadrant, kwed'rant, v. fourth part of a circle, 
’lul. Quadrat, kowd'rat, «. a metal space in printing. 

Quadrate, Jnvod'riit, ft. a square. 

imai.e. , _ Quadrel, kwod'rel.w. a square piece of stone, wood, 

. pertuimne to the or turf, 1 four years. 

. ' : Quadrennial, kwod-i'eii'ya'b adj, occmring every 

tc. ; any. soft mass; Quadriceps, kwod'ri-seps. n. muscle between leg 
and thigh. 

a desk, QuadrieoiB, kwod'ri-korn, cdi. foiir-honied, - 

Quadridentate, kwad-ri-dent'-fit, adj, four- toothed. 
>• Quadriform, kwod'ri-form, add. of fourfold form. 

uce to powder. Quadrilateral, kwod-re-lat'er-ai, ads, four-sided, 
oloanic stone. Quadrille, kwad'ril, n, a square dance, 

ijsiug water; a low Quadrisyllable, kwod-ri-sil'a-bl, ». word' of four 
to extract iuforma- syllables. 

Qnadnunauoua, kwod-room'a-nus, adj. four- 
■ of the gourd family. handed. 

Quadruped, kwod'roo-ped, n. four-footed animal. 


Punch, puusb. ;■!. a drink ; a tool for making holes ; {Quadruple, kwod-roo'pl. v. to multiply by four; 


a, to poke 1 to hit ; to perforate. acts, fourfold. 

Puncheon, punsh'un, v>. a. large cask ; a tool. Quaff, kwof, v. to drink copiously. 

Punchinello, pun- h-i-iiul'O, a buffoon. Quagmire, kwag'mir, ft. buggy land; a marsh. 

Punctilio, punch- til'yo, -it. a nice point. Quail, kwiti, ft. an edible bird. 

Punctilious, pungk-til'yus, cuts, vary exact. Quaint, lavatit, adj. odd ; old-fashioned. 

Punctual, punskt'u-al, adi. exact as to time. Quake, kwak, v. to tremble. [of Friends. 

Punctuate, jmngk’tu-iii, r. io insert points in a Quaker, kwa'ker, a. a member of the Society 

writing. _ Qualify, kwol'i-fi, «. to render legal or capable. 


Puncture, rmngk'tur, n, a, small hole made by a Quality, kwollt-i, w. character ; rank ; nature. 


point; v. to prick a bole. 

Pundit, pun'd it, it. a man of learning. 
Pungent, pun'jeni, adj. biting; tea 


Qualm, fcwu.m, n. nausea. 

Quandary, kwon'dar-i, n. perplexity: a hard 
plight. 


Punish, punish, ». to enforce a penalty ; to Quant, kwont, «. a pole used in boats. 


chastise. 

Punt, n, a ilat-liottomed Imt. 

Puny, pft'nf, adj. small ; feeble. 

Pupil, piVpil, «. a scholar. 

Puppet, juip'ei. w. a (bill. 

Puppyism, lmp’i-izm, ■>/. conceit. 

Parana, pii-ra-uS, it. wmred HmrUrlt books. 
Purblind, imr'blind. adj. -hurt hit 1. 
Puree, pfir-ff', ft. sieved bolted fund. 


Quantity, kwou'tit-i, n. amount ; bulk. 

Quantum, kwou'tum, ft. amount. 

Quaauaversal, kwa-kwa-vers'al, adi, facing all 
1 ways. 

Quarantine, kwor'an'ten, n. confinement io one 
place to avoid spread of infection. 

Quad, kv.fi.rl, fireclay covering for retorts. 
Quarrel, kwor'el, n. a dispute ; a brawl ; a square 
of glass. 


Purgatory, pnr'iri-tor-j, a. the piece wherein, the Quarry, fcwor'l, ft, a stone-pit: game pursued. 
Homan Catholic faith teaches, souls are purl- Quartan, kwawr'tan, adj: happening every fourth 
lied after death. Quarter, kwawr'fer, n. a fourth part. [day. 

Purge, puri, v. to cleanse . to clear the bowels. Quarterdeck kwawr'ter-rtoek , », upper deck. 
Purist, pd'rist.?;, one who upholds purity of style. Quarterly, kwawr'ter-li, adj. held every three 


Puritan, pur’-i-tan, «. some.- mo who is strict jn 
rtewt t>f relic: on aud morals. 

Purl. r. to flow ccmiy. 

Purlieu, imrl'fi, ft. environs ; district. 

Purloin, pur-loin', n. io pilfer. 

Purport, purport, n. meaning ; tendency. 
Purpose, pur-pus, n. aim ; object. 

Purr, pur. r. to launimr, as a cat. 

Purser, pur'ser, n. a ship’s paymaster. 

Pursue, pur-su', », to chaee ; to follow. 
Pursuivant, pur’svri-vanf, n. a state official. 
Pursy, purs'!, a>lj. puffy, fat. 

Purtenance, pur'len-ans, k. that which pertains! 
to. 

Purulent, pur'u-itnt. mj. composed of pus. 
Purvey, pur-vil', v. to provide; to cater. 

Purview, pur'vff, «. scope ; extent, 

Pus, n. matter of an ulcer. 

Pusillanimity, iifi-sil-an-iin'it-!, «. cowardice. 
Pustule, ptis'tai, wi. tk pimple. 

Putative, pfl'ta*tir, mis, supposed t reputed. 


months. , [who attends to the supplies. 
Quartermaster, kwawT'ter-mfi-stcr, n: an officer 
Quartette, kwawr-tet', n, music for four parts. 
Quarto, kuflr'to, adj. a page one quarter the nizc 
of a sheet of paper, usually 0 by Id inches. 
Quartz, kwortz, n. rock crystal. 

Quash, kwosh, v. to annul ; to crush. 

Quasi, kwa'sl, cmj. and ode. as it were. 

Quassia, kwfish'a, n. tonic bark. 

Quaternion, kwil-ter'nl-mi, n. a set of four. 
Quatrain, kwot'ran, ft. a stanza of four lines. 
Quaver, kwa'rer, r. to tremble: to shake the 
voice ; n. a note half the length of a crochet. 
Quay, kii, it. a kumuig-piace. 

Quean, kwf n, w. a saucy woman. 

Queasy, kwe'zt, mli. fastidious. 

Queen, kwfn, n. a female sovereign ; wife of a 
Queer, Inver, adj. odd ; dubious. [king. 

Quell, kwel, v. to stop ; to subdue. 

Quench, kweneb, v. to allay ; to destroy. 

Querist, ltwSr'isfc, n. a questioner. 


Putrefaction, pu-trl-fair'ehuii,' ^y^ uecomposition. Quern, kwurn, «. a stone for com grinding. 

Putrid, jm'tiid, mij. rotten. Querulous, ^kwer'a-lus, adj. irritable; complaining 


Putty, pat I, ft. a cement. 1 Query, iwEr!, n, a question. 

Puzzle, puz'i, t\ to perplex,; n. a problem; a Quest, kwest. n. search ; pursuit. 

riddle. Question, kweet'ymi, n. an inquiry: a debatable 

Pygmean, pig-me'an. adi. dwavibh. jicini . 

Pygmy, pig 'ml, n. a dwarf race. Queue, kii, «, a tail ; a tile of persons. 

Pyjamas, iff-j&'m&s, n. & two-v\eee steeping suit. Quibble, kwil/J, n. a cavil ; an evasion. 

Pylon, M'b'm, n. & tall steel .-structure built to Quick, kwik, mtj. nimble ; rapid; hvmg. 
carry hlgh-tcuRlou wires. Quicklime, kwik'lim, n. bine. , 


Pyre, ptr, n. a pile on which corpses are burned. hawthorn. 

Pyriiorm, pir'i-form, mij. pear-abaped. Quicksilver, kwik'sil-ver, ft. mercury. 

Pyrogenous, pir-oi'e-mis, adj. caused by fire. Quid, kwid, n. a bit of chewing tobacco t slang ; 
Pyrometer, pI-rom'E-ter, n. au instrument for a sovereign. 

measuring heat expansion. [fireworks. Quiddity, kwid'it-1, n. a cavil. 

Pyrotechnics, pi-rd-tek'nlfts, n. the art of making ; Quiddte, kwld'i, v. to trifle. 

Pyrrhic, pfr'ik, adj. of a vicicirr won at great ■ Quidnunc, kwld-nnngk', ft. a pretender to know- 
cost. < ledge. 


-nnngk', ft. a pretender to know- 



Raillery, rii'er-1, n. banter, [or cars to pass over. 
Railway, ral'wa, n. a road laid with rails for trains 
Raiment, rS'ment.'w.- clothing, j. re store. 

Rainbow, run'bo, n. bow in the clouds caused by 
the refraction and reflection of the sun’s rays. 
Raise, raz, «, to lift up. 

Rajah, ta'ja, «. an Indian nobleman. 

Rake, riik, «. a garden tool ; a dissolute fellow ; 
v, to scrape. : ■ 

Raki,r;ik'i, n, a spirituous liquor drank in the 
East. ■ 

Rally, ral'i. «. to unite : a gathering. 

Rambling, ram'bllns, adj. wandering ; desultory. 
Ramification, rarndf-ik-fi.'shuu, n. a subdivision. 
Ramose, fi'mfti, adj. branching. 

Rampant, rainp'ant. adj. unbridled ; n. an 
heraldic term applied to figures of animals on 
their bind legs. 

Rampart, ram'part, n. wall round a fortified place. 
Ranch, ransb, «. a cattle range ; stock farm. 
Rancid, rau'skl, adj. sour; musty. 

Rancorous, rangk'er-us, adj. malignant 
Random, ran'dom, adj. haphazard. 

Rankle, ranek'l, w. to fester. 

Rankness, rangk'nes, n. sourness. 

Ransack, ran'sab, v. to plunder: 

through. (to 

Ransom, ran'som. v. to redeem; n. ; 
Rapacious, rap-fl 'alius, adj. greedy. 

Raphaelism, raf'-a-el-tem, n. the art principles of 
Raphael. 

Rapids, rap'ids. n, rapid current in a river, 
Rapine, rft/pln, n. the act of robbing and carrying 
oil ly farce. 

Raploch. rap' loll. n. homespun. 

Rappee, ra'pB, «. anutf. 

Rappel, rii-pel', n. a drum call. 

Rapt, rapt, adj. overcome with ecstasy. 
Rarefaction,: rit-re-fhk'shmi, 'tt, expansion of 
Rarefy, ra'ri-fi, v, to make porous. [bodies; 

Rarity, ra'ri-tf, ». an uncommon tiling. 

Rascality, rns-kal'it-i, n. villainy. 

Rase, raz, v. to erase ; to demolish. 

Rasp, rasp, v. to grate ; n. a rough tile. 

Ratable, ru'ta-bl, adj. liable to bo rated, 

Ratan, nMnn', n. ii cane ; a kind of palm. 
Ratchet, lafc'sbet, v. check for a toothed wheel. 
Rate, r;it, v. to chide; in estimate: w. tax; 
value; standard. 

Ratification, rat-if-ik-3'sKun, n. sanction. 

Ratio, rS-sM-o, n. rate relation of one quantity to 
. Ration, rn-shun, it. aiiov- ance. . . . ^another. 

Rational, rash'un-al, add. reasonable. 

Ratline, rat'lfn, n. a small snip’s rope. 

Rat’s-bane, nits'bfin, .. rat poison, 

Rattan, rat-tan, «, the rattle of a dram. 

Ratteen, rat-fin', n. thick, kind of woollen, 

Ratten, rat'en, «. to demolish a workman’s tools 
because of disobedience to trades-union. 

1 Batting, rat'ing, n. setting dogs to kill rats; 

deserting tirindples ; working for, lower Wages 
Rattle, raf/l. v. to clatter. [than others. 

Raucous, raw 'cue, adj. hoarse. 

Ravel, rav'd, v. to untwist. 

Ravelin, rav'eWn, «. a d.-iached fortification. 
Raven, ra'ven, n. a species of < row. . 

Ravenous, rav'eii-us, adj. greedy ; , hungry,; vora- 
cious. 

Ravine, rS-v&t', «. a gorge ; hollow between hills, 
Ravish, rav'mh, v. to transport with joy ; to carry 
off by force ; to violate. 

: Rayah, r&'yti, n. a non-Mohammwhm subject of 
Raze, rfe, same as Rare. I'-Purkey. 

Baser, ta ,, i ,i - ii - i , ls t 

Re-absorb, K-ab-wirb'. ■<’. to ai«orb afresh. 

React, re-akt', v. to act one on another ; to re tam 
an impulse. 

Reagent, rfi-fi'jcnt, n. a sutotanee that reacts. 
Realize, Realise, rG'al-S;;, c. to comprehend : to 
convert into ntoni-v, fuxhffi. 

Reality, rfi-al'lt-t, n. truth ; certainty; that which 
Realm, relrn, «, a kingdom. 

Realty, rfi'ai-ti, n. real estate. 

Ream, rim, n. 20 quires. [t)n> rear 

Rearguard, rfir'gard, w, the guard that- Protects 
Reason, ffiz'o, n. intellect; ■ the reasoning faculty ; 
motive. 

Reassert, rfi-ft-sert', v. to assert anew. 

Reassure, rS-H-shoor, v. to assure again, 
Rebatemant, re-bit fin wit, ??. deduction. 

Rebellion, rS-bcd'yun, n. sedition; opposition to 
« stal fished gnvenmieiit. 

Refine, rs-buf', «. a cheek ; repulse. 


Quiescence, kwi-es'ens, n. state of repose. 

Quiet, fcwl'et, adj. at, peace ; silent; still. 

Quill, Icwil. n. a reed ; a feather-pen ; v. to plait. 
Quilt, Invilt, n. a bed cover. 

Quince, kwins, n. a fruit. 

Quincantenary. kwin'sent'en-il-rf, adj. relating to 
500 years ; «. & 50otb anniversary. 

Quincunx, kwin'kungks, n, an arrangement of five 
things in a square, with one in the centre. 
Quinine, kwin-In, n. an antipyretic. 

Quinnat, kvriii'at, n. the king -salmon. 
Quinquangular, kv/in-kwang'gu-lar, adj. having 
five angles. [every five years. 

Quinquennial, kwin-kwen'-i-al, adj. occurring 
Quinsy, kwin'zi, v.. Inflammation of tonsils. 

Quint, kwint, n. sequence of five. 

Quintal, kwint'iU, n. a hundred weight. 
Quintessence, kwlut'es-ens. ■». concentrated, ex- 
: tract. [parts. 

Quintette, kwin-tet', n. music arranged for five 
Quintuple, kvviu'tu-pl, adj. fivefold. 

Quip, kwip, n. a gibe; sharp retort. 

Quire, kwir, n. 24 sheets. 

Quirk, kwirk, «. a quibble: a Quick turn. 

Quit, kwit. v. to pay ; to release; to depart. 
Quitclaim, kvrit'klam, it. deed of release. 

Quite, kwifc, adv. completely. 

Quitrent, knit, 'rent. n. a rent by which other obli- 
gations are discharged. 

Quittance, kwit'aus, n. a discharge from obliga- 
tion. 

Quitter, kwit'er, «. a. hoof sore : one who deserts. 
Quiver, kviv'er, v. to tremble ; n. a case for arrows. 
Quixotic, lewiks-ot'ik. adj , absurdly romantic. 

Quiz, kwiz, v. to banter; n. a comical fellow; a 
game in which teams are. asked questions. 
Quoin, koiit. n. a corner ; a wooden or metal wedge 
used by printers. f. fir; 

Quoits, koits, ii. a game with .iron rings. 

Quondam, kwon'dam. adj. former. 

Quop, kwop, v. to move. fbueiness. 

Quorum, kwO'rum, n. number sufficient for 
Quota, kwo'ta, n. a proportionate part. 

Quote, kwot, v. to cite. 

Quioth, kwoth, v.t. said, used only when followed 
by its subject. 

Quotidian, kwd-tid'i-an, adj. daily. 

Quotient, kwO'shent, n. result of division. 

Quotum, kwG-'tum, n. share ; proportion, 

Quran, ku'ran, Koran. - v ; 


spiteful, 


Rahate, ra-bat', v. to beat down. 

Rabbi, rab'i, n. a Jewish doctor of law. 

Rabble, rnb'l, n. mob. 

Rabid, rab'id, adj. furious : mad. 

Rabies, rS'bis, n. a disease causing madness in 
dogs, which can lie transmitted to human 
beings if tUey are bitten by an infected dog. 
Raccoon, rak-koon', n. a small American wild 
animal, ■ . 

Race, rSs, n. mankind ; a breed ; a speed contest. 
Raceme, ra-sCm'. n. a cluster. 

Rachis, ra'kis, n. the spine. 

Racial, ra'el-al, adj. relating to race. 

Raciness, 'ra'si-ness, n. strength of flavour; 
spiritedness. 

Rack, rak, n. an instrument of torture ; frame- 
w-ork for holding articles. 

Racket, rak’et-, u. clamour. 

Rack-rent, rak'rent, n. rent to the utmost value. 
Raconteur, ra-kong-ter', «. a narrator of stories. 
Saddle, rad'l, v. to wrathe together: to inter- 
twine. 

Radial, ra'di-al, adj. pertaintag to a ray or rmllus. 
Radiant, ra'di-ant, adj. luminous ; brilliant. 
Radiator, rfi-di-a'tor, n, apparatus for throwing 
out light or heat. 

Radical, rad'ik-al, adj. extreme; it. an ultra 

v ...liberal. . 

Radicate, rad’-e-kate, v. to plant deeply ; to root. 
Radicle, rati'i-kl, n. a small root; plant. embryo. 
Radius, ra’dl-us, n. semi-diameter. 

R#|ne> jafl. t>. to throw -dice for a prize. 

Raft, ». pieces of timber fastened together for 
floating upon. 

Rafters, raf'tem, n. roof tlmbets. 

Ragamuffin, ra«'A-jnuf-in, n. a low fellow, v ■ . -• 

Rase- " t in i dtsre. 

Ragged, tag erl, adj. tattered ; jagged ; mieven. 
aiwgmtj rS-goo', n. a se;usoned stew. • ! 

Bttra ? rstd, n. inroad ; hostile invasion for plunder, i 
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Rebuke, te-biik', v. to reprove ; to uhide. 

Rebus, rS'bus. «. riddle. 

Rebut, re-but', ». to repel. 

Recalcitrant, r54:ai'si-trant, adj. refractors'. 
Recantation, re-kan-tfi/shmi, ». the act of recant- 
ing. 

Recapitulate* rS-kap-it'ii-l&t, t\ to reiterate ;• to re- 
ran ; to summarise-. [back. 

Recaption, rS-kap'shun, «, reprisal ; act of taking 
Recede, rc-sGd', v. to retreat ; to draw back. 
Receipt, re-sfit', n. an acknowledgement ; a recipe. 
Recent, rS-snt, adj, fresh, newly happened. 
Recension, rS-sen'shun, n. a critical revision. 
Receptacle, ris-sept'a-kl, n. a place for holding 
things. 

Recess, rG-ses", n. a cavity ; a niche ; vacation. 
Recession, rc-sesh'uit, «. not of ceding back. 
Recherche, ril-sher'sha, adj. refined ; tasty ; rare. 
Recipe, res'i-pe, ■<;. a prescription; formula for 
making up compounds of food, etc. 

Recipient, rfi-sip'i-ent, n. one who receives. 
Reciprocal, rfi-sip'ro-teU, adj. mutual ; alternating. 
Reciprocate, re-sip'ra-kdf, a. to interchange; to 
• requite. ■ ■ ^ ■ : ■ ■; 

Reciprocity, res-f-pros'lt-f, «. interchange. 

Recital, re-sfial, %, repetition of words or music; 
Sackless, relt’Ies, adj. heedless. [narration. 

Reclaim, rC-klam', ?. tn claim hack : to recover. 
Recluse, re-kloof?'. •;». one who lives in solitude. 
Recoct, re-fcukt, v. to cook over. 

Recognize, rek'og-nlz, v. to know. ’ 

Recoil, re-keif, v . to rebound. [remembering, i 
Recollection, rek-u-lok'shun, n. memory; act' of | 
Recommendation, rek-O-mend-a'shun, «. advice; 
•commendation. 

Recompense, rek'om-pens, n. reward; remunera- 
tion, feist ent. 

Reconcile, rek'on-sO, v. to pacify ; to render con* 
Recondite, rek'ou-dit, adj. profound; abstruse. 
Reconnaissance, re-kon'k-suns, n. act of recon-' 
noUring. 

Reconnoitre, refc-on-oi'tr, e. to surrey with a view 
to military operations. 

Record, rS-kord', v. to enroll ; to write an account 
of. [account. 

Record, rek'ord, n, a register ; a history ; an 
Recorder, rE-bwd'er, n. a municipal judge. 
Recount, rf.-kowm,', v. to relate. 

Recoup, ro-koop', r. to indemnify. 

Recourse, ra-kors', n. resort ; application for aid. 
Recover, rc-huv’er, r. to regain. 

Recreant, rek'rG-ttnt, «<V. cowardly; mean. 
Recreation, refc-rG-ii'shun. n. diversion; relaxa- 
tion. 

Recrement, rck'rC-meui, n, refuse. [accusation. 
Recrimination, re-krim-in-a'shun, a retorted 
Rocradescent, rG-kroo-des'ent, adj. growing sore 
again. 

Recruit, re-kroot', n. a new soldier ; v. to supply 
deficiency; to improve in health. [gram. 
Rectangle, rek'iang-gl. «. a right-angled parallelo- 
Rectify, rek’U-fi, e. to amend. [straight lines. 
Rectilinear, rek-tMin'S-ar, adj. , bounded by 
Rectitude, rek'ti-tM, n. integrity ; uprightness. 
Rector, rek'tor, n. a parish clergyman. 

Rectum, rek'tum, n. the last section of the large 
intestines. 

Recumbent, re-kum'bent. adj. reclining. 
Recuperative, re-inYper-d-liv, ndj. recovering. 
Recur, re-kur', v. to return ; to resort. 

Recusant, rek'a-zunt, n. one who refuses to con- 
form. 

Redactor, ra-dakt'or, n. an editor. 

Redden, red'n. r. to make red. 

Redeemer, rfi-de'iaer, «, the Saviour; one who 
redeems. 

Redintegrate, re-din'te-gr&t, v. to renew. 

Redtvivns, rs-de-vi'vus,. adj. come into existence 
again; restored. 

Red-letter, red'iet'r, adj. marked with red letters ; 
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Reels, rEk, >t. smoke ; vapour. 

Reel, rfil, o. to dunce ; n. spool. 

Re-eligible, rS-el'ij-ibl, adj. eligible again. 
Re-enactment, re-en-akt'ment, ». the act of acting 
. afresh, : •=• : . [strengthen; 

Re-eatorce, re-eo-fors', «. to enforce again; to 
Re-export, re-eks'porfc, v. to export, again what 
has been imported. 

Refectory, re-fokt'or-i, n. refreshment half in : 

monasteries and convents. 

Refer, re-for', v, to appeal ; to submit to another. 
Reflne, re-fin, v. to purify. 

Reflect, re-ilekt', v. to think ; to throw back. 
Reflex, re’fleks, ■adj. turned backward; ®, a 
reflection. 

Reflorescencev re-flor-es'ens, n, reflowering. 
Refluence, reftoo-eris, n. a flowing back. , 
Reform, re-forxn', ». to change for the bettor. 
Reformatory, re-form'at-O-rl, n, a name used in - 
the past for a house or correction for juvenile 
■ ■ 'offenders. •■■ ■ ■ 

Refract, re-fraki', v. to bend; to turn aside, -y. 
Refractory, 're-frakfc'or-i, adj. unruly. 

Refrain, re-frau', v. to abstain. 

Refrangible, re-fhm'jibl, adj. that may be re- 
fracted, 

Refresher, re-freslf er, n. fee to counsel for continued 
service ; that which, or one who, refreshes. 
Refrigerate, rC-frij'er-at, v. to make cool. 

Refuge, ref'Qj, «. shelter. : - [alien. . 

Refugee, ref-ii-jS', n. one who takes refuge ; an 
Refulgence, re-ful'jens, n. brightness; lustre; 
Hpieudour. 

Refund, re-fuml', v. to repay ; to reimburse. 
Refurbish, re-fur'-bish, v. to polish, to scour a. 
second time. 

Refusal, re-fu'jsal. n. denial. 

1 Refuse, ref 'fl s, n. dregs ; dross : waste matter ; 
v. to deny. 

( Refutation, ref-u-ta'shun, n. proof of error. 

Regal, ro'gal, adj. royal. 

Regale, re'gttl', v. to refresh with choice food. 
Regalia, rii-gal'ya, n. insignia ; ensigns of royalty. 
Regatta, re-gat'S,, «. tioat or yacht races. ■ 
Regenerate, re-jen'er-at, v. to produce anew. 
Regent, rfi'jent, n. deputy ruler. 

Regicide, rej'is-Id, ». murderer of a king, 
ftegime, i-a-zhem', n. administration ; dietary. 
Regiment, rej'i-ment, n, a body of soldiers. 

Register, raj'is-ter, n. a list ; a record. 

Registrar, rej'is-tr&r, n. a recorder. 

Registry, rej'is-tri, n. office of registration, ■ 
Regnant, res'uaijt, adj. reigning. 

Regression, rS-gresh'un, n. return. 

Rcgiet, re-gret', n. sorrow ; lament. 

Regular, reg'u-!ar, adj. orderly ; uniform; period- 
ical, [a, depth. 

Regurgitate, rc-gur'ji-tat, v. to pour back from 
Rehabilitate, re-hab-il'it-at, v. to restore. 

Rehearsal, re-her'sal, n. & trial performance. 
Rehearse, re-hers', v. to repeat; to practise. 

Reign, reyn, n. ruie ; prevalence. 

Reimbursement, rS-frn-burs'inent. ». act of repay- 
ing. 

Rein, reyn, n. straps with which horses are driven ; 
v. to curb. 

Reins, rerm, n. the kidneys. 

Reinsure, rc-in-shom' t r. to insu-e again. 

Reiterate, rG-lt'or-St. v. to repeat often. 

Rejoinder, re-join'der, ??. a reply. 

Rejuvenate, rc-joo'ven-at, v. to make young again. 
Relapse, re-lavs', n. a failing back ; v. to fall back. 
Relative, rel'a-tiv, adj. having relation to. 
Relaxation, re-laks-a’shnn, n. recreation ; slackeri- 


reniarkable, as a day. 

Redolent, red'S-lent, aij. recalling. 

Redoubt, re-dowt', n. & smaii outer fort. 
Redoubtable, re-dowt'abl, adj. formidable. 
Redound, re*downsl', n. to conduce. 

Redress, rc-drea', ». recompense ; v. to remedy. 
Red-tape, red-tap', «. formality ; official routine. 
Reduce, r5-dus', tr. to diminish ; to subdue. 
Redundant;, re-dnn'dant, adj. excessive. 
Reduplicate, re-du’plilc-at, t>. to double again, 
Reed, red, n, a genus of plants with strap-like 
leaves that grow at the edge of water. 

Reef, rfef, n, a chain of rocks ; part of « sail. 


Relay, rd-la'. n. fresh supply ; v. to lay again. 
Release, re-ISs', t>. to free ; to discharge. 
Relegation, rel-5-ga'ehun, «■* a sending away; 
exile. 

Relentless, re-lenfc'iess, adj. without relenting: uw- 
Xielevancy, rel'e-vans-sl, n. pertinence, [pitying. 
Reliance, re-ll'ans, n. r.rust ; confidence. 

Relic, rel'lk. n. a memorial ; a corpse. 

Relics, n. pi. portions of bodies of saints. 

Relict, rel'ikt, n. a- widow. 

Relief, re-lef'. u. auceour : release from. 

Religion, re-iifun, ». piety; belief; system of 
woraliip. 

Rejinguish, rc-liiigk'wbjh, v. to give up ; to resign. , 
Rolianary, refik-wer-i, ». casket for holding relies. 
Relish, rel'ish, v. to enjoy; n. something tasty. 
Reluctance, re-ink' tans ». unwillingness. 
Remainder, re-mftn'der, n. what lematos. 
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Revulsion, re-vul'shun, ra; disgust ; repugnance. 
Rhadaniantbine, rad-S-man't/iin, adj. judicially 
inflexible. 

Rhapsody, rap'so-di, ft, a rambling discourse or 
. writing. 

Rhenish, ren'ish, adj. pertaining to the Rhine. 
Rhetoric, ret'o-rik, n. elegance of form in speaking 
, or. Writing. 

Rheum, room, ft. fluid secreted by the glands. 
Rhino, ri'ao, b. slang for money. 

Rhinoceros, ri'nds'er'us, ®„ huge African mammal. 
Rhizome, ri'sOm, it,- an underground stem. 

Rhomb, rom, n. a ligure of four equal sides but 
unequal angles. 

Rhomboid, rom'hoid, ft. a figure like a rhomb, but 
with the opposite sides ouiy equal. 

Rhyme, rim, »; verse with identical sounds of the 
line endings. 

Rhythm, rito, ft. a measured arrangement of 
words according to sound. 

Rialto, r5-al'tf», ft. an old Venetian exchange; a 
bridge over the Grand Canal. 

Ribaldry, rib'ald-ri, n. obscurity ; scurrility. 
Ribbon, rlb'oh, n. a narrow strip of silk. 

Rick, rik, n. a stack of hay or straw. 

Rickets, rik'eta, ». a disease due to lack of 
vitamins. 

Ricochet, rfli-o-sha', ft, rebounding shot. 

Riddance, rid'ans, ft, deliverance : a moving away. 
Riddle, rid'i, ft. a puzzle ; a sifter ; v. to solve. 
Ridge, xij, ft. an elevation ; an upper protuberance. 
Ridicule, rM'jk-Ctl, «. derision. 

.Rife, rif. adj. abounding. 

Riff-raff, rif-iaf, n. the rabble. 

Rifle, rlf'l, n. a gun with grooved bore. 

Rilt, rift, ft. a- cleft ; a fissure. I ■ >■ 

Righteous, rit'yus, adj. upright ; virtuous. 
Rightful, rit'fui, adj. just ; legal ; proper. 

Rigid, rij'id, adj. stiff ; severe ; exact. 

Rigmarole, rig'miVroIe, n. nonsense; confused 
statement. ■ ■ 

Rigorous, rig-or-us, ad?, severe. ; 

Bill, ril. n. a small brook. 

Rime, rim, n. hoar-frost. 

Rind, rind, ft. skin of fruit ; hark. [disease. 
Rinderpest, rin'der-pest, n. an Infectious cattle 
Ringbolt, riBg'bolt, ; ft, a ring through the head of 
a bolt. 

Ringleader, rfng'18'dr, ft. leader of a gang. 

Ringlet, ringlet, n. a curl. 

Ringworm, ring' worm, n. a fungoid skin disease. 
Rinse, rins. v. iu cleanse wish water. 

Riotous, ri'u-tiiK, adj. tending to riot. [bank. 
Riparian, rip-a'rl-an, ad}, pertaining to a river 
Rippling, rip'lhig, adj. in ripples. 

Risible, rte'lbl, adj. causing laughter, 

Risqud, ris'ka, adj. slightly improper. 

Ritual, rit'u-al, n. formula ; ceremonial : book of 
religious rites. 

Rival, rival, ft. a competitor. 

Rivet, riv'et, n. a one-headed bolt that fe fastened 
by having its other end hammered to a head. 
Road-hog, rdd'-hog, n, a reckless motorist or: 

cyclist, lahips can anchor. 

Road-stead, rSd'sted, n. place near shore where 
Roan, run, adj. a ct dour caused by a blend of white 
and red hairs. 

Robbery, rob'er-i, ». theft. 

Robust, rd'bust, adj. strong ; hardy. 

Rochet, roeh'et, n. a vestment worn by bishops. 
Rocket, rok'et, ». a rtrework projectile. 

Rococo, ro-kO'ko, adj. an architectural style full Of 
ornamental details. 

.Rodent, rfi'dent, n. a gnawing mammal; adj. 

: gnawing. 

Roe, ro, n, eggs of fish ; female deer. 

Rogation; m-ga'sinm, n. the litany,, supplication. 
Roguery, rC'ger-l, v. fraud ; mischief. 

Roil, roil. i*. to disturb or stir up. 

R61e, roi, ii. part sustained by an actor. 
Rollicking, rol'tk-iug, adj. sportful ; frolicsome. 
Romance, rO-mans', ft. an exciting fiction. 
Romanesque, rO-man-esk'. adi. pertaining to 
romance; architectural style. 

Romantic, ro-man'tik, adj. sentimental ; fanciful. 
Romp, romp, ». n frolicsome girl ; a game. 
Rondeau, ron'dd, a. a special form of poem. 
Rondle, ron'dle, «, a small circular tower built at 
the foot of a fort. 

Rood, rood, n. quarter of an acre ; the figure Of the 
cross. ■ 

Rookery, rook'er-l, n, collection of rooks’ nests; & 
crowded lot of old buildings. 
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Roost, roost, ». to perch ; n. a perch. 

Ropswalk, rSp'wawk, n, place where ropes are 
made. ■ ■.-pwwy-;. p 

Ropy, rS-pi, adj. stringy. 

Roseate, ro'ze-afc, adj. blooming ; rosy. . 

Rosette, ro-zet', ». a ribbon rose. 

Rosewater, rOz'waw-ter, ft. water or spirit tinc- 
tured with rose essence. 

. Roster, res' ter, ». a list, of persons selected for duty. 
Rostral, ros'tral, adj. Imak-likc-. v : 

Rostrum, ros'trum, n. ;u;ule platform. 

Rosy, rd-zi, adj. red ; rose-lined ; of good promise. 
Rotary, rd'tar-I, adj. revolving. 

Rote, rot, ft. repeating from memory. 

Rotunda, ro-tun'da, ft. a round house. 

Rotundity, rO-tun'di-tt. «, roundness. 

Rouble, roo'bl, n. a Russian coin. 

Roud, roo-a', n. a fashionable profligate, •<*> 

Rouge, rooj, n. face-colouring powder. 

Rough, ruf, adj. uneven : coarse. 

Rough-cast, ruf'kast, adj. rude ; n. plaster mixed 
with gravel. 

Rough-shod, ruf'shod, adj. having shoes armed 
with points. 

Roulade, roo-lad’, ft. a musical embellishment. 
Round, round, adj. circular ; globular ; plump. 
Roundelay, rown'de-la, n. an ancient song. 
Roundrobin, rouncl-robffn, ft. a writing signed in 
circular form so that one name does not have a 
more prominent position than another. 

Rout, rowt, «. a nibble ; an assembly; a defeat. 
Route, root, ft. course ; road. 

Routine, rootfn', ». the regular course, 

Rowdyism, row 'di- ism, ft. ruvie conduct. 

Rowel, row'el, ft. the wheel Of a spur. 

Rowlock, ro'lok. ft. an oar rest. 

Royalist, roi'abist, n. adherent to a king. 

Royalty, rofai-tl, ». a kingship. . 

Rubato, roo-ba'-to, adj. lengthening some notes 
at the expense of others. 

Rubber, rub'ber, ft. a material possessing elas- 
ticity ; stage in a card game. 

Rubbish, rub'ish, n, refuse ; waste material. 
Rubble, rub'l, ft. small undressed stones. 

Rubicon, roobi'eon, «. a famous river. 

Rubicund, roo'bi-kund, adj. red. 

Rubidium, ioo-bid'I-uin, n. a white metallic ele- 
ment, ■ 

Rubric, ruo'brik, ft. service directions in prayer- 
books. 

Ruby, roo'bl, ft. a precious stone. 

Euctation, ruk-ta'shuu, n. the act o:f belching, • 

, Rudder, rud'er, ft. a helm. 

Ruddy, rud'i, adj. red, 

! Rudimental, roo-di-mental', adj. elementary. 

Rue, roo. v. to regret, 

Rufl, ruf, ft. a plaited cloth w'orn round the neck, 

: Ruifian, ruf'I-au. «. a brutal fellow'. 

Ruffle, run, v. to agitate ; to annoy : to form like 
a ruff. 

Rugged, rug'ed, adj. rough ; stormy. 

Ruinous, roo'inus, adj. destructive. [comical. . 
Rum, rum', ft. an alcoholic drink ; atlj. queer. 
Rumbling, rumb'iing, n. a low continuous sound. 
Ruminant, roo'min-ant, ft. a cud-chewing animal. 
Rumour, roo'mor, ft. hearsay ; unveriffed state- 
ment. 

Rump, rump, ft. the buttocks. 

Rumple, rmnp'l, r. to wrinkle ; to crush. 

Runagate, run'a-gat, ft, a vagabond ; a wanderer. 
Runaway, run'k-wa, ft. a fugitive. 

Bundle, run'dl, ft. rung of a ladder ; a bull, 

Runlet, run'iet, n. a small cask. 

Rupee, roo'pc, ft. an Indian coin. 

; Rupture, rup'ttlr, v. to fracture ; ft. hernia, 
i Rural, roo'ral, adj. rustic. 

Ruse, rooz. ». a trick. 

Russet, rus'et. adj. reddish brown. 

| Rustic, rus'tik, adj. rural. 

Rustle, rus'l, v. to make a soft sound; to hasten. 
Rusty, rust' 5, adj. covered with rust. 

Ruthless, rooft'les, adj. pitiless. 

Rye, ri, n. a kind of grain. 


Sabbatarian, sab-ba-te'ri-an, », one who strictly 
observes Sunday as the Sabbath. 

Sabbath, aab'afe, ft, day of rest.- See - General 
Information. . 

Sable, sa'bi, ft. aa animal of the weasel species; 

adj. black ; of sable fur. 

Sabot, s&-bS', ft, a wooden shoe. , ; 


I 
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Sartorial, s&r-to'n-al, adj. relating to tailoring. 
Satanic, sa-tan'ik, adj. devilish. 

Satchel, sach'el. n, a small hand-bag. 

Satellite, sat'el-it, n. a small star, one of a group 
attendant upon a planet ; an obsequious fo], 
lower. 

Satiety, sd-tl'et-!, «. surfeit. 

Satin, sat 'in, n. a thick lustrous land of silk. 
Satinet, sat-in-et', a. a thin kind of satin. 

Satire, sat .tr, n. ftternry r.licnU eponui rdinfit. 
Satisfy, sat'is-fi,®'. to gratify ; to supply to thofulf. 
Saturate, Bat'u-rSt, v. to fill- to excess ; ro soak. 
Saturnalia, sat-ur-na'll-ft. «. unrestricted revelry. 
Saturnine, sat'ur-nin, adj. gloomy : sad. 

Satyr, sa'ter, n. a sylvan god, part god- and. part 
. man. ' . 

Saucy, saw's!, adj. pert : mischievous : insolent. 
Sault, sawlt, ». an assault: a leap. 

Saunter, sawn' ter, v, to lounge around; to stroll. 
Sausage, saw'siij, , •)!.. chopped nieat stuffed into a 
skin. [barian. 

Savage, sav'fsj, adj. uncivilized : wild: •«. a -bar* 
Savant, sar-ang'. «. a learned person. 

Saviour, sEv'yer, one who saves: Jesus. 
Savour, sa'vor, «, flavour ; taste. ; 

Sawyer, saw'yer, v. cue who sawn. 

Saxophone, sak'sa-fon. n. a keyed musical instru- 
ment. made of brass. , ; 

Scabbard, skab'ard, n. sword sheath. 

Scabious, ska'bi-us, < u/j. scabby. 

Scabrous, skii'brus, adj. rough; harsh: covered 
with small points. 

Scaffold, skaf'oid, n. a temporary wooden erection ; 
platform upon which criminals are put. to 
death. 

Scald, skawld, v. to hum with a hot- liquid ; it. an 
ancient Scandinavian poet. 

Scale, skill, n. a balance ; covering of fish ; v. to 
climb. 

Scalene, ska-leu', adj. having three unequal sides. 
Scallop, skol'up. «. an .oyster-like bivalve with 
sinuous ridges : a shallow dish. 

Scalp, stein. •«. outer covering of the skull: i>. to 
. cut off the scalp. 

Scalpel, skal'pel, u. surgical knife. 

Scan, skari, v, to scrutinise : to count poetic feet. 
Scandalize, skan’dai-fe. v. to shock; to disgrace. 
Scant, akant, adj. meagre ; insufficient. 

Scantling, skfint'ling, ?». a small piece, of. wood. . 
Scanty, skau'ti, adj. small ; narrow ; not full. 
Scape-goat, skap'got, «. one who is made to 
answer for the defaults of another. 

Scapular, Bkap'fi-lar, a/lj, relating to the shoulder. 
Scar, skftr, ». mark left by wound ; a cicatrice ; a 
rugged bank. 

Scarcity, skar'ait-i, n. deficiency ; rareness. 
Scarecrow, skav'kru. man effigy or thing put up to 
frighten away birds. 

Scarf, skfirf, n. a loose garment for nock or Shoul- 
ders : a cravat. 

Scarify, skar'i-fl, r. to scratch and cut the skin. 
Scarp* sharp, ■». a steep slope of rock. 

Scathing, skayth'-ing, adj. withering ; destroying. 
Scatters, akilfli'les, adj. unharmed. 

Scavenger, ekav'en-jer, n. a street cleaner; .any- 
thing that clean np refuse. 

Scenery, se'ucr-1, r, natural landscape ; painted 
representations on the stage, 

Sceptic, sk&p’tic, n. a person who doubts the truth 
of theories or « ->t> ! facts; 

Sceptre, aep'tr, n. staff borne by monarebs as em- 
blem of supreme authority. 

Schedule, shed'ffi, ». a list : an inventory. 
Schemer, skS'mer, vn one who schemes. 

Schism, afeui, «. church disunion. 

Scholar, skol'ar, n. a student ; » learned man. 
Scholastic, ’ , , 1 tu srlmnii. 

Schooner. Jkoo'nor, 11 . a two-ma led le-a-ei. 
Science, si'ens, ». classified knowledge. 

Scimitar, tdmlicftr. n, a curved Turkish sword. 
Scintillation, siu-til-n'shun, «, the act of spark. 

ling; a twin lint iji ng. 

Sciolism, st'a-lbrm, ft. superficial knowledge. 

Scion, ssf'on, n. a shoot of a plant used ht grafting ; 
a descendant. 

Scissors, ste'ors, n, a two-bladed clipping instru- 
ment. 

Sconce, skoua. n, a candlestick ; a fort; a skull. 
Scoriae, rk< r’if, n. vohanic a, ins. 

Scorn, sicorti, n. contempt : disdain. 

Scot-free, skot'frC. adj, free from payment. 

Scobs. sko'sht-S; a. ^Scotland, •: # 
Scoundrel, skoun'drSl. h, a base person. 
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Sabotage, sa-bStazk', n. causing malicious damage 
to railways, machinery, etc., as a protest by 
discontented workmen. m 

Sabre, sa'br, n. a broad-biaded sword. 

Sabulous, sab'fi-lus, adj. gaudy, gritty. 

Saccharin, sak'a-rin, n. a sweet coal-tar product 
used as a substitute for sugar. 

Saccharite, sak'h'rit, n. a tine kind of feldspar. 
Sachet, sa-chfi., n. a bag of perfume. 

Sackbut, sak'but, n. a wind instrument. ; 

Sackcloth, sak'klof/t, «. a coarse cloth. 

Sacrament, sak'ra-ment, n. the euchartet. 

Sacrifice, sak'ri-fls, v. to kill and offer ttp to God : 

, to yield up with loss. [sacred things; 

Sacrilegious, sak-ril-e'jus, adj. profane; violating 
Sacristan, sak'ris-tan, n. person responsible for 
the vestments and sacred vessels of a church ; 
a sexton. 

Saddle, sad'l. n. a rider’s seat. f 

Sadiron, sad'i-run. n. a smoothing-iron. 
Safety-valve, siif'tl-valv, n. valve of a steam boiler 
to obviate bursting. 

Saga, sfi'ga, n. u general name of those old-time 
compositions which embrace the history and 
mythology of the Northern European races. 
Sagacious, si-ga'shus. adj. shrewd ; of ready per- 
ception. 

Sage, sfii. adj. wise ; discreet; n. a wise man ; a 
herb. 

Sagittate, saj'i-tut, adj. shaped like the? head of an 
arrow. 

Sagum, sa'gum, n. a Roman military cloak. 
Sail-loft, sal'loft, n. loft where sails arts made. 
Sainfoin, san'foin, n. a leguminous fodder plant. 
Saint, Bant, n. an eminently pious person. 

Salaam, si-ldm'. n. Mahommedan word of saluta- 
tion; homage; v. to make the salaam. 
Salacious, sS-la'shus. adj. obscene ; lustful. 
Salamander, sal’a-man-der, •«. a striped yellow and 
black amphibian. 

Salary, safar-S, n. wages ; stipend. 

Salient, sa'll-enfc, adj. prominent. 

Saline, sil'Uu, adj. salty. 

Saliva, sal-I-va, n, spittle. 

Salivary, sal'i-var-i, adj. pertaining to saliva. 
Sallow, sal'6, adj. pale yellow. 

Sally, sal'i. n. a sudden rush out, as of troops; 

witty ebullition : v. to rush out suddenly. 
Salon, s&-long', n. a reception room. 

Saloon, sfi-loon', n. a large hall. 

Saltant, sal'tant. adj. leaping, dancing. 

Salubrious,. sai-oo'bri-u3, adj. healthful; whole- 
some. < 

Salutary, sal'u-tar-i, adj. wholesome, beneficial. 
Salvage, sai'vaj, n, that which is saved ; reward for 
saving a ship or cargo at sea. 

Salvation, sal'va'shnn. n. redemption ; deliver- 
Salver, sal'ver, n. a small tray. lance. 

Salvo, sal'vo, n. a salute with guns ; an exception. 
Samiel, sfi'ml-el, n. an Arabian simoon. 

Sampler, sarn'pler, n. one who samples ; a piece of 
embroidery. 

Sanatory, san'E-to-rf, adj. conducive to health. 
Sanctify, sangk'ti-fl, v. to make holy. 

: Sanction, sangk'shun, n. ratification ; e. to ratify ; 
to confirm. 

Sanctity, sangk'tit-l, n. holiness ; piety. 

Sanctum, sangk'tum, n. a sacred place. 

Sand, sand, », fine strong particles of rock. 

Sandal, san'dal, n. a loose slipixer. 

Saudis, san'diks, n. red lead. 

Sangfroid, sang-fiivo', n. coolness ; self-possession ; 
indifference, 

Sanguine, sang-gwln', adj. hopeful; confident. 
Sanguineous, aaag-swin'6-us, adj. abounding in 
blood. 

Sanitorium, san-lt-fi'ri-um, «. a health institution. 
Sanitary, san'it-ar-S, adj, hygienic. 

Sanity, san'it-i, u. saneness ; soundness of jnind. 
Sans, eunz. prep, without. 

Sapient, stVpi-ent. adj. wise. 

Sapling, sap-ling, n. a young tree. 

Saponaceous, Kan-o-n&'shus, soapy. 

Saporifie, Hap-o-rif'ik, imparting flavour. . 
Sapphire, saf'ir, n. & blue precious stone. 

Saracen, sar'a-son, n. an Arab of the Middle Ages. 
Sarafan, sar'a-fsn, ». a gala dreai. 

Sarcasm, sfir'kasm. n. a scornful remark ; irony. 
Sarcenet, wir-sd-net'. n. a kind of fine silk. 
Sarcoma, sar-Kffma, n. kind of tumour. 

Satcosis, s&r-ko'Ris, n. a licahy tumour. 

Sardonic, sSr-don'ik. adj. bitter ; forced ; malig- 
nant, as laughter. . < 
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Scourge, skurj, «. a whip made for punishing Seditious, Ee-dish'us, aSS. connected with sedition. 

purposes ; v. to whip excessively. Seduce, sS-dusr', v, to store : to entice from ■virtue. 

Scout, sicowt, n. oit e seat out to watch the opera- Sedulous, sed'Mus, adj. diligent; assiduous, ■ : 
tions of an enemy ; a member of a : uniformed See, sS, w. a diocese ; ». to behold. 
south movement ; v. to reject. Seedling, sed'ling, n, a plant from the seed. ' . 

Scow, skow, n, a flat-pottoraed Boat. Seemingly, sSm'ing-li,- a 4v. in appearance. 

Scowl, skowl, v. to wrinlda the mows m anger ; to Seemly, sSm'li, adj. proper ; becoming. 

frown deeply. . Seesaw, sS'saw, n. an up-and-down movement. 

Scrabble, skrabl, v. to seraw*. i Seethe, sStb, «. to boil ; , to couruct. 

Scraggy, skrag'i ; adj. ten '• bony : rough. ] Beggar, seg'ar, n. clay shell in which fine pottery 
Scramble, shram bl, v. to clutch eagerly ; to climb, i is baked, . ' ,• 

Scraach, skraneh, v. to crunch. t _ I Segment, seg'ment, «. a section. 

Scratch, slouch, v, to rue* with the nails ; to tear Segregate, seg'rC-gat, v. to separate. 

the surface. [marks. Seigniory, ■ sGn'yor-i, n. dominion; lordship: 

Scrawl, skr&wl, v. to scribble; to mase rougl manor. ' - 

Scrawny, 1 skraw'ni, adj. raw-boned. Seismic, sis'mik, adj. pertaining to earthquake. 

Scream, skr&m, v, to make a piercing noise. Seismometer, sis'mom'6-ter. ». an apparatus for 

Screed 1 ‘ ‘ -• 1 ry in si lion measuring earth trei ers. 

Screed, skred.w. apiece of writing ; a piece of wood'. Seizin, se'zin, n. possession. 

used for levelling piaster., _ , Seizure, sez'fir, n, the act of seizing. 

Screen, eKreii, «, .anything which shelters dr, con- Select, se-Iekt', m'j. choice ; v. to choose. 

ceals. Sell-denial, self-de-nl'al, n. denial of personal 

Screw, skroo, n. a nail with, spiral threads; a. to gratification. ; : 

fasten with a screw. Selfishness, sel'flsh-nes, %. absorption in self-; 

Scribe, sfcrib, n. a writer. interest. , 

Scrip, fltoip. n. a wallet ; certificate of shares. Selvage, sel'Taj, n. edge of cloth. 

Script, shript, n. tyre in imitai ion of writing. Semaphore, sem's-for, n. a .visual signalling 

Scriptural, skripfc'u-rai, adj. according to the apparatus. tt-em \ 

Scriptures. b'Om a tn. Semblance, sem'blans. «. likeness. 

Scrivener, skriy'en-cr, n, one who draws up Semibreve, sem'I-brfiv, a. a note equal to half of 
Scrofulous, skrof'fi-ius, adj. afflicted with scrofula. a breve, 

Sc "d 1 a writing that can 1 * 1 ip; S m colon, s i- ’ i ration tea ,). 

an architectural ornament. Seminal, sem'i-nal, adj. relating to seen. 

Scrubby, skrub'i, adj. mean ; stunted. Seminary, gem'in-arf, n. a superior school. 

Scruff, skrufT, to nape of the neck. Semitic, sem-it'ib, adj. pertaining to the descen- 

Scrnple, skroo'pi, » conscientious hesitation; dants of Shein, 

20 grains. Semivowel, sem-i-vow'el, n, a half-vowel. 

Scrutinize, skroo’tin*fe, v. to examine minutely. Sempiternal, sem-pl-ter'nal, adj. - endless; per- 
Scud, staid, v. to call or run swiftly. petual. 

Scull, skul, n, a short oar; boat; r. to propel by Senator, sen'a-tor, n. member of a senate. 

oars. Seneschal, sen'e-shal, n. a steward. 

Scullery. sM'er-f, «, place for kitchen utensils. Smile, sS'nll, adj. old ; feeble. 

Scullion, skul'ynn, n. an inferior kitchen servant. Seniority, sS-ni-or'it-i, Si. priority in ago or length 
Sculptor, skulp'tor, a. a eirver in stone or wood, of service. . 

Scum, skum, «. refuse : froth. Sennit, sen ’it, m. a braided cordage. . v'-aft- 

Scupper, skup'er, n. a hole through which wafer is Sensation, sen-sa'shun; n. feeling, . . ’ 

run off from a ship’s deck. Sense, sens, n. intelligence;' meaning; feeling.- 

Senppet, skny'ct, •». a hovel. Sensitive, sen'sit-iv, adj. easily affected. 

Scurf, skurf, n. dry scale. Sensual, sen'shoo-al, adj. carnal ; relating to the 

Scurrilous. skiir'il-us, adj. abusive ; vulgar. senses. . . • • 

Scut, ekut, v.. the short tail of a rabbit-. Sentence, sen'tens. «. a decision. 

Scutifonn, skS'ti-form, adj. formed like a shield. Sententious, sen-ten'ehus, adj. pithy in sentences; 
Seattle, skut'l, v. to sink a ship by cutting holm in pompous in speech. . 

it, . Sentient, Ben'shent, adj. feeling; perceiving. • 

Scythe, sith, n. a grass-cutting tool : a sickle. Sentiment, sea'tl-meat, . n, feeling; thought ; 
Seal, sSl, n. an a'iuatie animal ; a stamp with sensibility. 

device; v. to affix a seal. Sentry, sen'trl, n. a sentinel : a guard. 

Seam, s5m, «, a ioiniug where two edges are Sepal, s6p'ol, n. a leaflike structure protecting 
stitched together ; a vein of mineral. .the flower-bud. 

Ssamstresa. s Suss tres, «. a net dlewoman. Separable, sep'ar-abl. adj. capable of separation, 

.Seance, sa'ames, n. a Spiritualist gathering; Sepoy, BS-poi', n. native Indian soldier. 

public gathering. Sepsfe, sep'sis, ». rottenness. k 

Sear. sSr. v. to scon* ; to cauterise. Septangular, sept-ang'gu-lar, -adj. with seven 

Sea-room, sS'room, ». the open sea. angles. 

Season. s6'zn. n. a period of time ; v. to make tasty. Septenary, sep'te-nfir-t, «. consisting of seven. 
Sebaceous, sf-lik'shus, adj. pertaining to fat. Septennial, sep-ten'ni-al, adj. occurring every seven 
Secant, sfi'kant, adj. cutting ; dividing into two Septic, sep'tik, adj. making putrid. [years, 

parts. Septuagint, seiktO-a-jint, n. Greek version of the 

Secob,; sek'ko, n, a fresco in which the colours look .Old Testament, 

as though they have been sunk into the Sepulchre, sep'ul-ker, n. a tomb, 
piaster. font; separate. Sequel, sS'kwel, a. the continuation. 

Seeafie, se-seed', v. to withdraw from union ; go Sequence, sS'kweus, n. succession. . 

Secession, sS-sesh'on, n. separation. Sequestrate, aS-kwes'tr&t,' ». to separate; to die- 

Seclude, sf-kloiod', r. to place In retirement. . Seraglio, se-ral'yo, n. palace; harem. [perse. 
Second, sek'und, 0 lj. next after the first J . inferior ; Seraphic, ser-afik. adj. angelic, 
n. one who supports-, the Mth part of & Sore, sSr, adj. withered, 
tuinute. Serenade, ser-e-nasi', n, an out-door night-song. 

Secondary, vjk'un-ds-ri, adj, subordinate. Serenity, ser-ea'iM, «. calmness. 

Secrecy, sfi'kres-l. •», privacy. Serf, serf, n. a slave. ' 

Secretary, sek're-tar-l, «. one employed to write; Sergeant, sftT'ient, n, a non-commissioned officer,- 
a chief departmental officer. Serial, ee'ri-al,-: adj , ■ appearing periodically ;■ . n.. a- 

Secrete, sft-UrSt, u. to hide. story issued in a series. : ■. 

Sectarianism, sek-ta'ri-an-izm. n. sect devotion. Seriatim, sfi-rl-a'tim, sdv. one following another, ■ 
Sector, sek'tor, if. a .mathematical instrument. Serious, sS'rt-us, adj, grave, ... 

Secular, sck'fi-lar, adj, temporal : worldly. , Sermon, ser'mon, n. a discourse oa a text. 
Security, sfi-kfl'rit-i, n. safety ; » thing pledged. Serpent, ser'peut, «. a snake ; » bass wind instnt 

Sedan, sS-danft -n, a portable chair-comaiyaace, - Serrate, ser'fife, ocEf. toothed. [meiit. 

Sedate, sS-d»f’,-aff. mini ; quiet. ' Serr^, ser'ld, a^Vinaased. ;■ crowded. , : •, ,- 

Sedentary, ned'en-t-Jirl, adj. inactive; sitting. Serum, sB'rrun., n.- the pale yellow part of the 

■Sedge, sej, n, & coarse rush-like grass growing in . . blood. ' ■'■'',-■ ■ 

wet places. Serviceable, serivis-abl, adj. useful. 

Sedimentary, sed*I-man'tftr4, adj. relating .to Servility,: ser-vfl'if-!, n. humble submission, 
Sediment. Servitude, serv'it-ud, n. service. 
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Shivery, shlv'er-I, adj. quaky : loose. 

Shoal, shol, n. a mull itud * fish. 

Shock, shot, n, a collision ; a pile of sheaves. 
Shoddy, aiiod'l, n. a kind of cloth made from rags, 
sham. , , , , , 

Shoeblack, shoo'blak, n. one who blacks shoes. 
Shop-lifter, shop'iift-er, n. a shop-thief. 

Shopping, shop'ing, •». the act of going to shops to 
Shore, shGr, n. coast. [make purchases. 

Shorthand, short'hand, n. a system of writing br 
symbols. 

Shorts, shorts, n. bran ; cmw meal.- 
Shoulder. shul'der, n. the joint ■connecting the 
arm and body. 

Shoulder-blade, shol'der-bliid, n. scapula. 

Shove, sliuv, v. to push. . 

Shovel, shuv'el, n. a t ool for throwing earth. 
Showery, show'er-l, adj. rainy. 

Showy, sho'i, ad}, gaudy, tket balls. 

Shrapnel, shraii'nel. ». shell charged with mus- 
Shred, shred, ®. a fragment; a, to tear into small 
pieces. 

Shrewd, shrood. adj. keen ; alert ; cunning. 
Shrievalty, shreev'af-ti, n. the office of a sheriff. 
Shrimp, shrimp, a small crustacean. 

Shrine, shrin, n. an altar ; a reliquary, • 
Shrinkage, shrinkTij, «. contraction. 

Shrive, shrlv, v. to hear confession. 

Shrivel, shriv'ei. r. to wrinkle. 

Shroffage, shrdf'aje, ■«. the inspection of coins. 

and the separation of the good from the bad. 
Shroud, slmnvil, «.■ part of a ship's figging ; wind- 
ing, sheet. 

Shrove-title, ahrov'tTd, %. days preceding; X<«st. 
Shrub, shrub', n. a woody plant. 

Shrug, shrug, v. to draw up the shoulders. 
Shudder, shud'er, -s. a sudden tremor; r. to 
tremble. 

Shuffle, shun, e. to evade ; to alter the positions of. 
Shunt, shunt, e. to turn aside. 

Shutter, shut 'or, n. a movable slide or cover. 
Shuttle, Ehnt'l. «. an instrument that conveys weft 
to and fro within- the welt of a loom. 

Shyness, shi'ntwj, n. bashfulnesa. 

Sibilant, slli'il-ant, atfi. hissing. 

Sic, sik, acl). thus in the original, referring to what 
looks like an error. 

Sickle, sik'l, n. a reaping hook. boards. 

Sideboard, sid'borcl, ». a side table, with cup* 
Sidereal, si-de'rG-a), mii. starry. 

Sidle, sX'dl, v. to go side foremost. 

Siege, sSJ, «. a besiegemonf ; military attempt to 
destroy or gain posssfssioh of a fortified jpwtf. 
Sierra, sS-et'rft, «, a ridge of mountains. 

Siesta, ri-es'ia, it. an after-dinner Sleep, 

Sieve, sir, n. a semim r. 

Sigh, si, «. a detip breathing ; a lament. 

Sightly, sit'll, tub'. -pleasing. [signature. 

Sign, sin, n. a token; au omen: p. to write a 
Signed, ,f ml, it » sign that warns. 

Signalise, sig'nal-ia. v. to render distinguished. 
Signature, sig'na-tflr, u. a name signed or in*. 
Signet, aig'act. «. a seal, [pressed. 

Significant, Big-nlf'ik-ant, adj. important; ex- 
pressive. 

Silage, Rl'lix, n. pickled animal fodder. 

Silex, Blfiex, n. silica. 

Silica, sii'i'ka, it. n il-nf r mireral. 

Siliqua, sii'l-kwa, n. pod with st-cii.-j adherent to 
both sutures. 

Silk, silk, fibre produced. by a worm; doth 
woven from rbio 
Silken, sil’ken, wlj. silk-like. 

Silkworm, ailk'wonn. n. the worm -that produces, 
silk cocoons.',- 

SiU, il, ; < - »PiMt 

Sillibuh, - sil'i-bab, n . ■ auy 1 light composit e liquor 
Silliness, frHh-mw. n. h ifit-lm* as 
S ilo ii'i i isilag a, . 

Silt, silt, a. Ft dime. a. 

Silva, sii’vff, «. forest, trees collectively. . 

Silvan, Bii'vnii, adj. n-ht? big to woods. 

Silvery, sit'ver-I, adj. bright : like sliver. 

Simian, dm': an. a<h, at '--like. 

Similar, si m i-3er. , nlil e. 

Simile, aim'il-e, n. a. similitude. 

Simmer, air i , > )i euU>. 

Simony, aTmo-ul, ti, dealing in church prefer- 
ments.' 

Simoom, siTB-oom', «. a hot wind. ' 

Siraous, sibrt i 

Simx r, Him'per, t w u , * r 

Simplicity, aim-plte'itd, n. artlcesnetB. 
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Sessile, sea'll, adj. branching direct from the stem. 
Session, sesii'urt, n. a sitting. 

Setaceous, stVta'shus, adj. composed of bristles. 
Sefcon, se'ton, n, thread for keeping wound open; 

: Settee, set-5', n. a kind of sofa. 

Setter, setter, n, a sporting dog. 

Sever, sev'er, t>. to divide. 

Severally, sev'er-al-i, aUv. separately. 

Severalty, sev'er-ai-ti, n. sole tenancy. 

Severity, sC--ver'it-i, n. rigour. 

Sewer, su'er, n. one who sews. 

Sex, seks, n. character of njaleness and femalencss. 
Sexagenarian, eek-sd-jen-a'ri-an, -it. a liersou of 
■ sixty. 

Sexennial, selcs-eu'ni-al, adj. happening every six 
years. [angles. 

Sextant, seks'tnnt. n. an instrument for measuring 
Sextile, seks'tll, n. the position of two planets 
when 60° apart. 

Sexton, seks' ton, si; 'an under officer of a church. 
Sextuple, seks'tupi. adj. sixfold. 

Sexual, seks'u-ai, adj. relating to sex. 

Shabby, shah'!, adj. ragged ; seedy. 

Shackles, siiak'Iz, n. fetters; handcuffs. 

Shades, sbadx. n. place where dead are deposited; 
obscure gloom. 

Shadow, shad'd, n. shade made by an object. 
Shaft, shaft, n, an arrow ; a handle ; entrance to a 
Shaggy, shas'i, adj. rough. [mine. 

Shagreen, sM-gren'. w. a kind of leather. 

Shah, shit, ■». ruler of Persia. 

Shako, shak'd, n. a mili tary head-dress. 

Shale, sbfi.1, i,, slaty rock; husk. 

Shallop, shal'op, a small boat. fledge. 

Shallowness, shat'O-nes, n; lack of fullness of know- 
Shambles, sham'blz, n. slaughtering jilace used by 
■' butchers. 

Shambling, sham'bilng. adj. shuffling. 

Shamefaced, eha,m'fasd,‘ adj. basiiful. 

Shampoo, sham-poo', v. to wash and cleanse hair. 
Shank, shdnfik, n. that part of the leg between the 
- knee and the ankle. ' ! -j tj jj’;' 

Shanty, shant't, n, a hut. 

Shapely, shap'd, add. well-formed. 

Shard, shard, n. a shell ; a fmgmeut. 

Shark, shark, n. a large sea-fish ; a swindler. 
Sharper, sharp'er, n. a cheat, 

. Sharp-witted, sharp'wit-ted. adj. having a nicely 
discerning mind. . : 

: Shatter, shat 'ter, v. to break in pieces. 

Shaver, sha'ver. «. a sharp dealer ; One who shaves. 
Shawl, shawl. «. a shoulder wrap. 

Shawm, shawm, «. an ancient reed instrument. 
Sheaf, shef, n. a bundle of things tied round. 
Shear, sher, v. to clip ; n. an instrument for 
clipping. 

Sheathe, sheth, e. to cover ; to replace in scabbard. 
Sheave, shev, «. wheel of a pulley. 

Shebeen, she-been', •». a place where excisable 
liquors are illegally sold. 

Sheen, sh6h, «, brightness. 

Sheepishness, sliup-ish-ness; u. bashfulness. ■ 
Sheep’s-eye, shSP8-i. n. a coy glance. 

Sheep-shank, ehep'shangk, ». a nautical knot ; 

shank of a sheep. 1 ■ 

Sheer, sh&f, ft, to turn aside ; adj. clear ; precipi- 
tous. 

Sheers, shSrs, n. apparatus for lifting weights. 
Sheet, shot, n. bed-linen; piece -of paper; sail- 
rope. 

Sheet-anchor, sh6t'aug-kor, n. a large anchor. 
Shekel, shS'kei, it. a Jewish coin, worth about 
2s, (M. 

Shelf, shelf* n. board for holding things; ledge of 
rock. 

Shelter, shel'ter, n. place of protection ; refuge. 
Shelve, shelv, v. to set aside ; to provide sheivta. 
Shepherd, shep'heHi,- «, one who tends sheep. 
Sherbet, slier' bet, <n. drink made of water, sugar, 
and lemon. 

Sheriff slier 'if, it. art o:u, - r of the law. 

Sherry, slier ‘i, •«. a strong Mpmifeh wine. 
Shibboleth, iihil I hwm 

Shield, sbeid, h. a piece of defensive armour held 
■ in front of the body. 

Shiftless, shift'ic-a, odj.’resoureeless ; dull, 
v i balah, , ud i. 

Shindy, shln'di, r . noise ; disturbance. 

Shingle, shing'gl, n. a thin lioard ; coarse gravel.- 
Shipping, sbin'ine. ships in general. 

Shipwreck, stir* rt-k. «. wreck of a ship. 

Shipwright, siiJp'rit, a ship-constructor. 

Shire, shir, it. county ; dwtrin under a sheriff, . 
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SiroplHy* sim'pH-fi, p. to make plain. Sluice, sloos, n, a floodgate, 

Simulate< siniru'lat, ®. to assume, . . - Slum, slum, n. a mean atreet or neighbourhood. 

Simultaneous, sini-ul-ta-mi-us, adj. at toe same Slump, slump, v. to sink in. 

time. . . Slur, slur, v. to sully ; a reproach ; a stain. 

Sincerity, sin-ger it-1. ». honesty, . Slut, slut, n. a slattern. [held in the hand. 

Sincteut, sin si-put, «. front of the head, ... Small-arms, smawl'annB, «, fire-arms that can be 

; Sine, sin, n. a straight line from the end of an arch. Sinatter, smat'er, r. to talk or write siipef ftoially. 
Sinecure, sfiaS-kdr, :ti. an .office: without labour. Smear, smtir, t>. to daub; to soil. 

Sinew, sin'fl, %. a tendon; a muscle. Smelt, smelt, n. a, small fish. . :S.f 

Single, sing'gl, ad}, one ;• unmarried. Smelter, smelt'er, n. one who smelts ; a place for 

Single-minded, siiigl-mlnded, adj. upright; smelting. ■ ■ fr - 

sincere. . , Smirch, smirch, v. to smear ; to cloud ; to degrade. 

JBnglet, sing'glet, n. an nndersmrt. [peculiar. Smirk, sraerk, n. an affected smile. fr: - 

Singular, igteu-lar, . < mon i i , Smock, mok, t u ; * a i , 

Sinister, siu'is-ter, «dj. unlucky ; .■■evil. ,, Smoky, smokv adj. sending forth smoke: covered 

Sinistrous, sin'ivtras, a/lj. Itut-siued ; wrong. with smoke. 

Sinking-fund, singk'ing-fuud, n. fund for reducing Smother, smuth'er, r. to suffocate ; to stifle. 

. public debt. Smouldering, smold'er-ing, adj. burning slowly. 

Sinuosity, sin-u-os'it-i, am. the duality of winding. Smudge, smuj, v. to smear with smoke or dirt ; n. a 
Sinuous, sin'-u-Us, adi. windinK, snake-iike. dirty mark. lgalb'. 

Siphon, si'fon, n. tube for drawing off : liquor. Smuggle, smug'l, iff to import or export goods JDe- 

Sirdhr, .sir-dfir', n. a Persian or Egyptian chief. Smuttiness, smut'i-nes, «. dirt caused : by snioke ; 
. ; c .... her. obscenity. [refreshment. 

Siren, ai'ren, ». an enticing woman ; a sea-nymph ; Snack, snak, n. a small portion : -a -share.;- a light 
a sound instrument to give warning. Snaffle, snaf'l, n. a bridle with a slender bit. . 

Sirloin, sirloin, n. loin of beef. Snag, snag, n. a shoot; a tooth standing out; a 

Sirocco, si-rok’o, ft. a hot wind blowing from 25. knot; something which impedes. , 

Africa. Snappish, snar/ish, adj . harsh in reply ; peevish. : 

Situation, sit-G-S/shun, >?, location. Snarl, snarl, v. to growl. 

Sizable, sfza-bl, adj. of suitable size ; bulky. Snathe, snath. «. the handle of a scythe. 

Sizar, sfzar, n. a Cambridge student who formerly Sneer, siiSr, t>. to scoff; n. scorn; disdain, : 

earned his keep. Sneeze, sn6z, v. to eject air violently through the 

Size, s 1 u ' h t r i nostrils. . d 

Skein, skan, «. a roil of yarn ; kind of thread. Sniff, snif, v. to draw air audibly up the nose. 
Skeleton, skel'6-ton, n. frame of an animal. Snigger, snig'er, v. to laugh in a half-suppressed 

Skem step, vm a large wicker basket open at the way. 

Sketch, sketch, ». ah outline. [fop. Snivel, sniv'el, v. to whine ; n. running of the nose. 

Skewer, skater, r, a pin for holding meat together. Snob, snob, a. a pretentious person; one. who 
Skilful, skil'ful, adj. expert, . afreets a higher position than he ean .rightfully 

Skillet, akii'et, n. small boiler. Snood, snood, m. a fillet. [claim. 

Skhnmings, - ngs, n. t i 1 * . ' Snore, snOr, v. to breathe audibly in sleep. 

Skinflint, skin'iiiut, A. a miserly person. Snort, snort , v. to force air noisily through the nose. 

Skipper, skip'er, is. the captain of a ship ; . any Snout, snout, n. protruding part of an animal’s 
captain.. • head consisting of the nose and Jaws.' 

Skirmish, sfcir'mfch, n, a light military encounter. Snow, snO, ft. frozen vapour; v. to fail ia flakes of 
tittfeb, skit'ish > ! . a * ; liekl frozen vapou 

o, i r i i Snub, snub, v. t -'he t- o slight a rebuke 

Skulk, skulk, v. to avoid in a cowardly way. Snuffers, snuf'ers, instrument for snuffing 

Skull, ekui, ». bone of the head, candles. 

Sky-sail, skl's&l, «. a small sail above the royal, ; Snuffles, snuf'lz, «. .obstruction in the nose;. 

Slake, sl'5k, v. to quench. i Soak, sok, drench ; .to steep. . 

Sander, sliiu'der, it. defamation. i Soap, sop, n, a compound of oils or fate and 

Slang ’'lav,, , vulgar inguage. . j alkali, (liyided broadly into toilet soaps and. 

Slash, slash, v. to cut; ; to hit out at random, . j domestic soaps. Pears’ Soap is one of the. 

Slat, slat, », a thin picee of wood. j leading toilet soaps. 

Slattern, slattern, n. a slorenly person. 1 Soar, sor, v. to liy aloft. 

Slaty, slat'!, a/lj. like, or consisting of, elate. - i Sobriety, so-brl'et-S, n. temperance; serlousiiess. 
Slaughter, slaw'ter, •«. carnage; butchery. ; Sobriquet, sd-br£-ka', it. a. nickname. 

Slaver, slavter, n. a siave-Tessei. . ’> Sociable, sO'sha-bl, adj. social ; friendly ; familiar. 

Slaver, sldv'er, », saliva running from the mouth, i Socialism, sS'shal-izm, n. belief in the common 
Slavery, siav'er-i, ». bondage. j ownership of the means of production. . 

Sledge, sky, ». a heavy hammer ; a sleigh. s Society, so-si'et-i, «. a eomnmuity ; an association : 

Sleek, slfik, ad?, smooth ; glossy. | the fashionable world ; sochti intercourse. 

Sleeper, slS'per. n. one who sleeps ;■ a timtser sup- f Sociology, so-shi-ol'o-ji, n, seiehee of social exiat- 

port for rails, etc, i Sock, sok, n. a short Htocking. lenee. 

Sleet, slut, it. a mixture of rain and hail. Socket, sok'et. n, a cavity for holding something 

Sleeve. Kiev, n. ana-cover. , Sodality, sB-daHW, n. fellowship. - : Unserted. 

Sleigh, sift, n. a vehicle wiih runners for sliding Sodomy, sod'o-mi, n. sexual intercourse -between 
over the snow. ' males. 

Sleight, slit, trick; cunning. Soggy, sog'i, adj. wet ; soaky. 

Sleuth-hound,- slooJA’hownd,' ». & dog that follows Soil, soil, n. land ; 'earth ; v. to tarnish, ■ 
game by scent. Soiree, swaw-ra', it. an evening party, - 

Slight, slat, n. neglect ; -a snub; adj, small; feeble. Sojourn, sd'jum, r. to abide. 

Solace, sofas, «, com&rt; .consolation; v. ;to 
Slink, sdingk. U; to sneak away. console. ’ • - ■ [cement. 

Slipper, siin'er. ». a low, easv shoe. Solder, soi'der, v. to fasten together with metallic 

Slippery, alip'er-f, adj. in condition to cause one's I Solder. sOI'jer, «. a man in military service; ' 
’eettoslip; on tto; shifting S so a.teh; t > irt of foot or b 

Sloe, slfl, a. the blackthorn a»d its fruit. . - • alone. 

fflogan, slfi’gan, ». a war ry. Solecism, sol'S-sizuT, n. incorrect language ; imflf- 

Sloon, sloop, a, & one -masted boat. Solely, sol']?, adv. singly ; ■ only. ' • . S.nef«, : 

Slop, slop, v. to spill; n, dirty water. Solemnity, sol-em'nit-!, n. sacred ceremony; 

Slope, slop, n. slant : an incline, • gravity. ■ ■ . , 

Sloppy, glop'i, arij. wet and muddy. Solicit, soHs'it, «. to. request ; to entreat. _ 

Slot, slot, «, a socket; the footmark of a deer, .• Solicitor, so-lls'i-ter, n, one who soheite; a 
ffloth, slBtfe, n, lazinesB ; an animal. . ' lawyer. - . ■ ■ . . 

Slough, slow, n. & bosgy spot.- : ■ . Solidarity, soi-id-iir it-i, n. singleness oi interest. ■ 

Sough, slufr u, cast-off skin of a serpent; o. to Solidity, sol-id'it-i, «- flnnness. ■ , ; - 

cast oft, like & slough. ' . , Soliloquise, so-l« r O-iwiz, v. to talk to one s sett, ; 

Sloven, siuv'en, it. a slattern, . . • : Solitary, sol'!- tori, fids, alone; .by oneself. _ 
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Sperm, n. male seed. 

Spermaceti, sper-ma-set'i, n. a wax obtained from 
the Sperm Whale. 

Speyfeal, afer'Ik-al, adj. globular. 

Spheroid, sfSr'oicl, n. a thing of sphere form but 
not completely round. 

Sphincter, sfirigkt'er, n. a muscle that contracts 
an aperture round which it is Placed. 

Sphinx, sfinttlis, n. a mythological monster with the 
head of a woman and the body of a lioness. 
Spice, spis, n. plant parts used for seasoning,; 
Spichlar, spik’fl-lar, adj. sharp-pointed. 

Spigot, spig'ofc, n. peg for a faucet. 

Spike, spile, n. a large nail ; an ear of corn. 
Spindle, spin'dl, n. a pin round which yarn is spun. 
Spine, spin, •». the backbone. 

Spinster, spin'ster, it. an unmarried woman; a 
woman who spins. 

Spiracle, spir’a-kl. n. breathing-hole. 

Spiral, spl'ral, adj . winding like the thread of a 
Spiro, spir, n. a steeple.'- [screw. 

Spirit, spir'it, n. vita! force ; soul; liveliness. 
Spirited, spir'it-ttd. adj. lively. 

Spiritual, spir'it-d-al, "adj. holy ; -divine; not 
material. . fality. 

Spirituality, splr'-it-fi-al'it-I, n. holiness; smxnateri- 
Spirituous, spir'it-u-ns, adj. ardent ; volatile. 

Spit, spit, n. saliva; an iron prong for roasting 
meat; *>. to eject saliva from the mouth. 

Spite, spit, a grudge ; malice. 

Spittoon, spit-oon' u. a spit-box. 

Splay-iooted, spB-'footcd, mij. with feet turned 
outward. 

Spleen, spliin, «•. anger ; melancholy ; tire milt. 
Splendour, spien'der. n. brilliancy; masnhimice. 
Splenetic, splen-et'ilri adj. ttadfhse : peevish. 
Splenic, splen'ik, mlj. relating to the spleen. 

Splice, spits, s?. to unite by interweaving or over- 
lapping. 

Splint, splint, «, thin piece of wood for holding 
fractured bones in place. 

Splinter, eplin'ter, »-. a fragment of wood. Sluts, 
etc. f booty. 

Spoil, spoil, v. to impair; to rob: «. plunder;- 
Spokesman, spOfcs'inan, «. one who (speaks for 
himself and others. 

Spoliation, spS-li-a'shun, «. pillage ; plunder. 
Spondyl, spon'dil. n, a joint. 

Sponge, epnaj, «. a soft, porous marine animal 
used for washing purposes. 

Sponsor, spon'aor, «. surety ; a godfather. 
Spontaneous, spon-tS'ne-us, adj. voluntary; of 
one's own accord. 

Spool, spool, n. a hollow cylinder for holding-yarn. 
Spoor, spur, w. the trail of an animal. 

Sporadic , spo-rad'ib, adj, scattered, applied to 
epidemics. 

Spore, spur, n. n Reed gem. 

Sporran, spor'an, it. pouch worn hi front of a kilt. 
Sprat, sport, % amusement, usually out-door. 
Sportful, spGrt'ful, adj. full of si>orf ; playful. 
Spousal spoua'at .mij. mptiul. 

Spouse, spoor, n. husband or wife. . [ligaments. 
Sprain, sprS-n, v, to strain ; «. an overstrain of the 
Sprawl, sprawl, to spread ; to be stretched out. 
Spree, snr6, n. a carousal. 

Sprightly, sprit'!!, adj. lively. 

Springe, sprliij, n, a trap ; a snare. 

Spring-tide, spring'tfd, «. tide at the period of the 
new and full moan. 

Springy, spring'!, adj. full of springs; elastic. 
Sprite, sprit-, «. a spirit. 

Sprout, sprowt, v. to shoot ; to bud ; n, shoot fif a; 
S»ry, fipyi, adj. ninfoK [plant. 

Spumus, spfi'mus. u;U. frothy. 

Spunk, sjmnsb, «. pluck; touchwood. 

Spur, spur. k. an instrument with rowels, worn by 
horsemen and used for goading horses. 
Spurious, spur 1 1 . Ij.i unt rfeit. 

Spurt, spurt, v. to throw out ; n. a short sudden 
effort, 

Sputter, simt'er. t\ to mate ’ i t mlses: to 
speak indistinctly. 

Spy, epl, ». one who gate Information for others 
secretly; p, to watch secretly; to look ; to de- 
tect. (pigeon. 

Squab, skwob, adf, flliort and flat ; n. a young 
Sguabele, skwob'i, v. to dispute noisily. 

Squadron, ekwod'roo, «, a small fleet ; a company 
. of cavalry. 

Squalid, skwol'id, adj. foul ; mean; dirty. 

Squall, rfkwayv!. •«, gitsi of wind ; a violent 
scream, - 
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Solution, So-lu'sluin, n. explanation: process of 
dis slviag; tin result of the dissolving. ' 
Solve, soiv, v. to disentangle; to settle. 

Sombre, som'br, adj. gloomy; dark; melancholy. 
Somersault, sum'er-sawlt, n. a leap in which the 
loaper turns round a 1 light in his feet. 
Somnambulist, som-nam'bQ-Jist, n. a sleep-walker. 
Somniferous, soiu-nif'er-us, adj. causing sleep. 
Somnolent, som'no-lent, adj. sleepy ; drowsy. 
Sonata, so-na'tft, n. a, musical composition In 
three or more movements. 

Sonnet, son'ot, «, a poem in 14 lines. 

Sonorous, so-nS'rus, adj. resonant. 

Soothe, sooth, i'. to pacify ; to calm: to console. 
Soothsayer, sooth'sa-er, «. a fortune-teller. 
Sophism, so'fizin, «-. a plausible fallacy. 
Sophisticate, so-flst'ik-at. n. to corrupt; to 
. adulterate. 

'Soporific, sopor' -Lf-ie, adj. sleep-producing. 
Soprano, so-pra'no, «. the highest voice (treble) ; 

one who sinus in such a voice. 

Sorcery, sor'ser-I, «. magic. 

Sordid, sor'did, adj. mean : squalid. 

Sorrel, sor'el, n. an acid-loving plant: adj. 
rather red. 

Sorrowful, sor'0-ful, adj. sad; regretful; melan- 
choly. 

Sorry, sor'i, adj. sad for something done, or for 
some person ; worthless. 

Sortie, sor'te, «. a sally of troops from a besieged 
place. - c - ■ 

Sonbrette, sbo-bret', n. a ■ coquettish maid -sen-ant 
in a comedy. 

Sough, sow, «. to sigh, as the wind, / - ■ 

Soul, sol, ji. the spirit ; life; intellect. 

Sound, gownd, n. sensation aroused by certain 
vibrations received by the ear ; a narrow 
passage of water. 

Sounding, eownddnff, «. the act of aseertauung 
. the depth of water. , . 

Soundness, sowml'hes, n. health ; vital eomplete- 
ness. - - - ' m - 

Sornce, sors. w. origin ; a spring. 

Souse, sows. v. to duel-: : to plunge into water. 
Soutaine, soo-ttin', n. a cassock. 

Souvenir, soor-uCr', n. a keepsake. 

Sovereign, sov'e-rin, n. ruler ; a gold coin formerly 
worth ‘20s. ; adj. supreme. . 

Sow, sow, n. a female pig. 

Spa, spaw, n. a place having mineral waters. 

Space, spas, n, void ; s-dimensional contimium. 
Space-time, spas tim, n. 4-dimensional continuum 
(relativity) in which events take place. 

Span, span, n. nine inches ; a period of time. 
Spangle, spang'gl, n. a small boss Of shining 
metal ; v. to deck with spangles. 

Spaniel, spaa-yel, n. a sporting (log. 

Spank, spangk, v. to slap. : [fast, horse. 

Spanker, spangk'er, n. a sail ; anything dashing ; a 
Spar, spar, n. a mast, or beam ; a mineral. 
Spareness, spar'nea. n. leanness. 

Sparerib, si'ir'ril). «, rlls of pork. 

Sparse, spdre, adj. thin ; scattered. 

Spartan, spiir'tan, adj. severe ; hardy. 

Spasm, apaam, n. a cramp; sudden twitching. 
Spatula, spafu-la, n. a trowel ; knife for spreading 
ointment. 

Spavin, apav'in. n. a disease of the joints in horses. 
Spawn, spawn, the eggs of fish and amphibia. 
Spay, spa. m. to castrate. 

Specie, spC-'shfi, n. cash,. 

Species, spS'shgfl, n. a kind ; a class. 

Specific, spes-if'ik, a<lj. definite ; n. a remedy. 
Specify, spes'if-l, v. to designate. 

Specimen, spes'l-men, n. a single object or part 
: regarded as one of its kind. 

Specious, spg'shus, adj. plausible. (small spec!:. 
Speckle, spek'i, v. to mark with speclts; n. u 
Spectacle, spek'til-kl, n. a scene; a sight; a 
pageant.' - 

Spectacles, apek'til-klz, «. eye-glasses, 
spectator, spek-ta'tor, m. an eye-witness. 

Spectral, spek'tral, adj. ghostly. 

Spectroscope, spek'tro-skOp, ■ n. an instrument 
nsed-in examinins spectra. 

Speculation, spek-u-B'shun, n. invest spent; con- 
jecture. -ytfyy,- . 

Speculative, spek'fl-3;Vtjv, adj. theoretical. 
Speculum, Hjmk'ft-lum. n. a reiieetor. 

Speechless, sptYh'lcs, euU, dumb. 

Swwfiy, spt-'ri!, adj. unick; swift; rapid. 

Spelter, spel'ter, n. Impure ?.!nc. 

Spendrtft, spend'Wolft, «, a prodigal. 
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Squalor, skwal'or, n. dirt ; fflth ; raggedriess. 

Senamous, skwa'mufl, adj. scaly. m. [scatter, 

Squander, sltwon'der, v. to spend foolishly ; to 
Square, afewir, adj, having four equal sides ; v. to 
make square. 

Squash, skwosh, v. to crush; to press flat; -a. a 
sort of gourd. [to sit on the ground. 

Squat, storat, ad), short. and thick crouching 
Squatter, sfcwot'er, «. a settler on new land. 

Squaw, skwaw, ra, a Bed Indian wife. 

Squeak, skwEk, n. a sharp, quick sound 
make such a sound. 

Squeamish, skwo'mish, adj. dainty : fastidious. 

Squeeze,: skwSz, v, to crush or press ; to hug. 

Squill, akwii, n. a bulbous rooted 
Eiliace® order. 

Squint, skwint, v, to lopk; obliquely. 

Squire, skwlr, n. a knight's attendant 
a country landowner. 

Squirm, skwirm, v. to wriggle , „ I 

Squirt, skwirt, v. to eject in a stream. 

Stability, sta-bll'it-l; ». steadiness ; firmness. 

Stable, stil'bl, add. firm;: durable ; «. shelter 

Siorses. [chimneys . . : , 

Stack, stak, n. pile of hay or grain ; group of 
Staddle, etad'i, ». a support. 

Stadium, sta'di-ura, ?t. a Greek lehgth measure, 

BOG* English feet. 

State, staf, n. a stick ; a bftton . 

for music characters ; special officers. 

Stage, star, n. the theatre ; a raised platform 
halting place on a journey. 

Stage-coach, staj'koeh, n. coach plying for Mrs 
between certain stages. . 

Stagger, staffer, v. to shock ; to red. ....... 

Staggers, stfiB'era, m. a disease in horses. . Stertorous, ster'to-rus, adj. breathing heavily: 

Stagnation, stag'Xi&'sImn, . i. unci ion; absence of snoring. 

movement. Stevedore, stS'va-dOr, n. one who loads and un- 

Staid, stad, adj. steady : perloust. loads ships. '• .... 

Stake, stak, ». a Sharp-pointed stock ; a post; Steward, stu'ard. n. a manager of ah estate; .a 
anything wagered; «. to wager; to pledge... waiter on a liner. 

Stalactite, stal-ak'tlt, n, pendant of limestone in Stickle, atik'J, v. to contend stubbornly. 

caves. Stifle, sti'fi, v. to smother ; to suppress. 

Stale, suil, &?/. iaeteless; worn out. Stigma, stig'mft; n. a blot; mark of disgrace. 

Stalk, atawk. w, stem ; r. to walk with long strides. Stigmatise, stig'rmVtlz, v, to brand. 

Stall, at awl, n. division of a stable ; a bench on Stiletto, stil-et'o, a small dagger, 
which articles are arranged for sale ; special Still-born, stil'bawni, adj. dead at birth, 
seat for clergy in a church ; a certain seat in a Stilts, stilts, «; sticks upon which a person can 
theatre. walk elevated above the ground. 

Stallion, staFyun, ». a male horse for, breeding. Stimulant, stim'fi-lant, n. that which stimulates ; 

Stalwart, stawi'wert, wtj. robust: sturdy. . an alcoholic beverage. . 

Stamen, sta'mon, «. wale .organ of a flower. . Stingy, atin'ji. ad/. niggardly ; mean. 

Stamina, stam'in-h,'*. the chief strength. Stink* stingk, n. a bad smell. • 

Stammer, stain 'er, v. to speak with impediment; Stint, stint, v. to limit: n. a limit. 

n. hesitating utterance. : . Stipend, strpend, n. salary; pay. 

Stampede, Ftam-p?d'. «. sudden panic among ami Stipulate, stip'u-lat, v. to contract; to prescribe 
rushing away of horses, cattle, etc, . terras. 

Stanch, stflnsh, or staunch, stawnsh, adj. Ann Stirrup, atir'up, a rest for a horseman's foot. 

. in -principle; sound; ». to arrest the flow. Stitch, stitch, v. to sew. 

Stanchion, stansh'un, n, a bar or beam used as a Stockade, stok-fld', n. an enclosure of pointed 
support. stakes. 

Standard, stand'ard, n, an ensign ; an established Stockbroker, stok'brd'ker, n. a dealer in stocks 
measure or quality ; a test. Stocking, .stok'ing, ». hose. land shares. 

Stannary, stah'&r-i. ». tin mine; aid. relating to Stocks, stoks, », public funds; a wooden frame 
tin mines. in which people were fastened as a punish- 

Stonzq, stan'zd, «. a verse. meat. 

Staple, Bta’pl, n. iron hoop ; mart for merchandise ; Stoic, stfl'ik, «. one indifferent to pain or pleasure. 

chief products. Stolid, stol'fd, add. showing no emotions; dull. 

St tom 1 st > 1 right ideofaship. stomach, stum'ak, n. the organ of digestion ; the 
i 5 -' i , (u t t belly, 

stark, shirk, cub), wholly ; add. downright. Stomacher, sfcum'ak-er, n. breast covering. 

Starry, stflr'J, 'add. adorned with stars. Stone, stun. «. a mineral; a, gem; a weight of 

Startle, flt&r'tl. t\ to frighten; to alarm. U lb; ; v. to cast atones. 

- , ewi l l. - ity ; o. to declare. Stook, stook. «. ft group of sheaves set up. 

Statedly, st&t'ad-If, ad}. at fixed times. Stoppage, slop'd]. n. the act of stopping. 

Stately, stSt'ii, adj. dignified ; grand. Stopper, stop'p.-r. re. a plug for bottle or vessel. 

State-room, ; staffroom, «. a bedroom on a vessel. Storage, stfir'aj, n. place where things are, stored ; 
Statesman, stSts'inan, n. a politician; one skilled rent for storing. 

in government. Storied, stSr’id, adj. historical ; containing stories. 

Static, Btat'ik, n. at rest. Stoup, st.Qp, n. a drinking vessel. 

Station, si&’slmn. n. an assigned post; rank; Stout, stowt,.odf, plump ; large; strong. 

slopping iducc on a railway. Stove, stOr, n. place for a life. 

Stationary, stsVabun-ar-i. adj. fixed : settled. Stowage, stb'&j, a. act of stowing.; room foi 
Stationery, stfl'shun-er-i, n, writing, materials : articles stowed away. . f apart. 

told by a 1 t ner, [firauvs. Straddle, eirad'I. r. to sit astride ; to walk with legs 

Statistics, sta-tiH'tlks. ft, a collection of facia tmd. Straight, strut, adj, direct; in a right line. 

Statue, stat'd, an image carved iu stone or Straightforward, . stritt-for'werd, adj. in a direct 

metai. course; upright. 

Sta reftc st ' > i i. as rail statue. Straightway, strat'wS, adv. immediately. , . ; 

Stature, sWeh'ur, n, height. Strain, str5n„ n, a, sound ; music; v. to streten ; to 

Status, sti.t'iiR, . condition ; rank. filter i to overtask, ■ 

Statute, sUt'U. n, a law; an Act of Parliament. Strainer, sir an'er, n. a filtering apparatus, 
Stauach, stawnsh, adj, Arm ; steadfast. .■ Strait, atrit, adj. narrow.;, strict. . 


v. Stearine, ste'a-rin, n. chief component of solid fat,. 
Steatite, fitt'a-nt, n. soapstone. .[knives. 

Steel, stSl, rt. hardened iron ; tool for sharpening' 
v. to Steelyard, etBl'yfird, «. liabmuc for weigldug. 
Steeple, step'I, a. a spire. 

Steer, stcr, n. an ox ; r. to guide. 

Steerage, stur'aj, n. guidance; the fore part of: a 
plant of the ship. 

Stellar, stel'ar, atlj, relating to stars,. : c 
Stench, sterwh, «. an uvil odour, 
a gallant; Stencil, ftten'eH, n. a piece of thin material con- 
taining letters or design cut out which can in; 
to shrink. printed on another surface by passing ink or 

paint brush over it,. 

Stenography, sten-og'ra-fi, n. shorthand. 

— — forr Stentorian, sten-tO'rl-an, adj. loud-toned, 
o. to pile. Step-child, step'child, n. child to whom one is 
parent only by marriage. 

Step-father, step'father, w. father by marriage. 
Stepmother, step'mother, n. mother by marriage. 
Steppe, step, «. an uncultivated ldain. 
lines and spaces j Sterile, ster'il, culj. bareen. 

Sterling, sterling, n. British currency ; of genuine 
worth. 

Stern, stern, adj. severe; n. rear of ship;, hind part. 
Sternum, sfem'um, n. the breast-bone. 
Sternutation, stem-u-ta'shua, n. the act of srieez- 
■ ing. l 
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Strait-jacket, strat'j&k-efc, ft. jacket 
straining the arms of lunatics. 

Strake, strait, ft. iron band of a whee 
of ship-planking. .. . 

Strand, strand, ft. shore ; a thread o 
run aground. , 

Stranger, strfin'jer, ft. someone unkm 
Strangle, strang'gl, v. to choke. 

Strangles, strang'glz. n. a disease m 
Strapping, strap'ing. adj. tall : b*S« 

Stratagem, strat'a-jein, ft. an artifice 
Strategist, strat'e-jist, ft. one skill- 
t/RiCtics 

Strath, stratft. ». a valley through 
runs, * 

Stratification, strat-if-ik-a'shun. ft. tt 
Stratum, stra'tum. a layer of reel 
Streak, strek, ft. a stripe ; v. to marl 
Streamer, strem'er, ft. a long narrow 

Strengthfstrength, ft. power, force 
in a unit. _ . _ , 

Strenuous, stren'u-us, ouj . resoi 
Stress, sires, w>* pressure » force, - 

Streteiif strech, e. to strain ; to draw out 
Stretcher, strech er. n. a Utter, that i 
straw, stroo, v. to scatter. ■ - 

Striated, stri'a-ted, adj. marked with stripes, 
strict strikt adj. exact severe rigid. 

Stricture, rtrikt'or. ft. censure; contraction. 
Stridulous, strid'd-his, adj. harah-soui 
Strife, strif. ft. contention. 

Strike, strife, v. to hit : n. cessation fi 
body of work-people in order to e 
sist demands. 

Striking, atri'king. adj. impressive. 

Stringent, strin'jent, adj. urgent, 
hard-pressing. 

Stripling, stripping, ft. a youth. 

Strive, striv, v. to try hard. 

Stroll, strdl, ft. a casual walk. 

Structure, strukt ur, «. a building , . 

Struggle, strug'l, w. a striving ; a t ... 

Strumpet, strum'pet, v. a prostitute. 

Stub, stub, ft. the short end of an object.. 

Stubble, stuh'l, ft. the stumps of straw left aii.er 
the corn is cut 

..t.,K'nrn ruli obstinate. 


,eQ IOr 1 or things heneatli the moon. 

*•“ Bspst^ttystsfss.*--- 

“• snhmfsf-i&na, n. a summons to a witness. , 

iHif iinrses Subpolar, sub-po'lar, adj. IhsIow ttoe poles, 
ang horses. «. to contribute, to give 

to 'military SubsewSt! 8ui)'s5-Wen i , adj. anniogjitt 

a river lS)sSe]suf-kd'. ' 1,1 • 

’•’stratified. Subsidy, stib'sbdl. n. monei , <ud. „ 

•onclition of Subsistence, ■■ sab-sistena. «• means of support. 

■ith streaks. «i teyw of earth below the sm- 

rg; a beam ^spleiS^suh-speshci!, n. a subdivision of a 

Substantial sub-stan'skal. adj. real ; t to giMe / ■ 
Substantiate, sub-stan fsbi-dt, i- to prove, to sup 

Substitute, sul)'stit-ut.«.t,oinit \^ c | t ^- fcun , _ 
Substratum, aub-stra turn, j a. an «nue r ..iratuin . 
Substructure, sub-struLt ur, ft. foundation unn .« 
structure. 

Subtile, sub'til. adj. thm ; toe , arriui. 

Subtle, sut'l, adj. art i til ; cunning. 

Subtract, sub-trakt , v. to deduct. . , 

Suburban, sub-ur ban, wlj. relating to 8iu>uri s. 
Subvention, sub-ven'sbim, «. a giving m aid, a. 

Subversion,’ sub-ver'sbtm, ft. an overthrowing; 

Successful, sufe-ses'ful, adj. prosperous; having 
Achieved tbu-t which wits aimed at. 

Successive, auk-ses'iv, adj- following hi order. 
a frame. Succinct, suk-aingkt, cub. short elm . 

-•= * “. cnppnnr suk ur. ». to aid ; to relieve, 

a contention. | UC cnlcnce, suk'fi-IeiiB. ft. juiciness. 

Succumb, auk-mu', v. to yield. 

Sucker, suk'er, that which sucks, 
pump ; a shoot ; a river item 
Suckle, suk'l, v. to fee. 

and udder. ■ 

Sudorific, su-dO-rlf-lk. 

Sue, su, v. to prooeent! 


permission; 
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Superannuate, 8ft-per-an'u-&fc, i>. to pension 'off. Swallow, swol'5, n. a migratory bird ; v. to take 
Superb, stx-pc-ri'/, et/i. macnia-jLiit. down tlie throat. 

Supercargo, su-per-kar'go, «, an officer having Swank, swangk, adj. a showing off. 

charge of a ship's cargo. Sward, swawrd, n. grass; turf; lawn. 

Superciliary, 6u-per-siTi-&r-t, adj. above the eye- Swarthy, swawrifftf, adj. dark-skinned. 

brow. [bearing. Swath, ewawth, «. a line of grass or com cut down 

Supercilious, sfi-per-sin-ns. adj. proud; over- with the scythe. , 

Supereniineut, sfwer-em'in-ent, adj. eminent in a Swathe, swath, v. to bind with bandages. 

high degree. : [more than is necessary. Sway, swa,', v. to govern; to wield ; to influence;: 
Supererogation, eu-per-er-b-ga'Bimn. ii. a doing of n. rule. , 

Superttcial, sfi-per-flsh'al, adj. shaiiow; on the Swear, m3s, v. to take an oath ; to use profane 
surface. ■' ■ language. ■ 

Superfluous, au-per'fioo-us, a£ji unnecessary; Sweat, swet, n. perspiration. 

Superintendent, sfi-per-in-teiid'eiit. n. an overseer. Sweepstakes, swgp'staks. n. a sort of private 
Superiority, au-pu-ri-or'it-i, n. excellence; higher lottery on a race or- other contest. 

rank; advantage. ' Swell, swill, v. to dilate ; «. a fop. 

Superlative, sa-per'te.-t iv, adj. best I in the highest Swelter, swgl'ter. v. to suffer from excessive heat, 
degree, Swill, swil, v. to drench ; to wash ; to drink 

Supernatural, eft-per-nafc'a-ra 1, adj. miraculous; eagerly. 

spiritual. [prescribed number. Swimmingly, swim'ing-li, adv. an if swimming ; 

Supernumerary, sfi-per-nii'mer-dr-l, adj, above the Swindler, swindler, ». a cheat. [smoothly. 

Superscription, su-per-skrip'almn, n. act of super- Swinish, swi'nlsh, adj. piggish ; gross. 

scribing ; that which is written on the outside.. Switch, swich, n. a straight twig ; a movable rail ; 
Supersede, su-per-sed', v, to displace. r. to beat with a switch; to turn aside by 

Supersensible, ■■ Bfi-per-sens'ibl, adj . i>eyond the switch rail. 

senses. Swivel, swiv'el, ft. a ring that turns oh a staple. 

Supersession, sfi-per-.sesh'tjn, it. a setting aside. Swoon, swoon, v. to faint; «. a fainting fit. . . 
Superstition, sfi-per-stisbiin., ft. belief to super- Swoop, swoop, v. to sweep down upon. 

natural agents, visions, omens, ete. Sybarite, sib'ii-rit, ». one given to luxury. 

Superstructure, su-per-strukt'ur, n. structure Sycophant, sik'G-faht, «. a fawning flatterer. ; 

above the foundation. Syllable, sll'i-bl. n. a letter or combination of 

Supervene, sfi-per-ven', v. to happen ; to come uit- letters forming one sound. 

expectedly. Syllabus, siTfl-bus, n. a compendium; an Outline. 

Supervision, sQ-per-vteh'un, ». superintendence, Syllogism, sH'O-jlzm; n. an argument consisting of 
Supine, sfl-pin', adj. lying cm the back; lazy; in- two propositions and a conclusion. 

Supplant. Http-plant/ e. to displace; [different. Sylph, silf, ». a fairy. •• 

Supple, sup'i, wii. pliant. [tien; v. to add to. Sylvan, sil'van, adj. relating to woods. 

Supplement, sup'iS-meut.e. an appendix; anaddi- Symbol, alm'bol, «. an emblem; a token; a- type. 
Supplicate, sup-li-kiit. v. to entreat; to pray. Symmetry, sim'C-tri. n. the ooxulition of the cor- 
Supply, sup-pir, ft. to furnish ; to provide ; b. that reet proportion of parts. 

which is supplied. Sympathetic, shn-pa-ttet'ik, adj, compassionate. 

Supportable, flup-port'abl, adj. that can be sup- Symphony, sim'fo-n!, n. an orchestral composition. ; 

ported. [spurious. Symposium.sim-pS'zl-um.ft.banaucfc of philoso- 

Supposititious, mip-poz-it-ish'us, adj. imaginary; . phers: a feast. • • [toms. 

Suppression, sup-presh'un, ft, the act of suppress- Symptomatic, sim-to-mat'ik. adj. relating tosymp- 
■ mg. Synagogue, ein'h-gog, n. a Jewish church. 

Suppuration, sun-ar-a'shun, n. the forming of pus. Synchronise, slng'krd-nfc. ft. to causa to occur, at 
Supremacy, su-prcm'S-si, n. the condition of King the same time. 

supreme. Syncopate, sing'ko-p&t, ft. to contract a word ; to 

Surcharge, snr-oMrf , ft. to overcharge ; «. an over- prolong a note of music. 

load. Syncope, sing'kd-pe, ». the omission of letters m 

Surcingle, sur'sing-gl, n. a girth for boldine a a word; a swoon.- 

saddle; girdle of a cassock. ...... Syndic, sin'dik, «. a magistrate. 

Sureoat, sur'kot. n. an overcoat. Synod, sin'od, n. m ecclesiastical body. 

Surd, surd, n. a quantity incapable of being pre- Synonym, sin'fi-nlm, n. a word having the same 
cisely indicated by numbers, or without root. meaning as another word. 

Surety, sheer'll, «. one who guarantees ; certainty. Synopsis, sin-op'sia, w. a general view or outline. 
Surf, surf, «. foam made by waves. Synoptical, sin-op' tiki, adj. offering a generai view, 

Surfeit, anr'flt, v. to cloy ; n. excess. • Syntax, Bin'taks, n. the proper arrangement of 

Surgeon, surijun.*. one who practises surgery. . words in sentences. • (separate parts. 

Surly, sur'l!, adj. morose ; mean ; crabbed. Synthesis, ain'ihe-sis, n. making a whole out of 

Surmise, unr-mfe’. ». to suspect. Syringe, sir'inj, n. an instrument for injecting 

Surmountable, sur-mownt'abl, adj. capable of or spraying liquids, 
being overcome. Syrup, sir'up. n. sweet juice. 

Surname, sur'nSm, «. family name. System, sis'tem. ft. a formulated method ; metho.- 

Snrpass, sur-iris', r. to do better than ; to exceed. dicai arrangement ; the human organism. 
Surplice, sur'plte, n, garment worn by clergymen 

and choristers. W • 

Surplus, sur'plus, «. excess; more than required. * ' 

Surprise, sur-prte', «. act of taking unawares; Tabard, tat/ard, ft. an old-time military tunic. 

amazement. Tahby, tab'!, adj. brindled ; ». a kind of watered 

Surrender, sur-en'der, v. to yield up ; to resign. . silk. 

Surreptitious, sur-ep-tish'us, adj. done by stealth. labefaction, tab-e-fak'shun, ft. a wasting away. 
Surrogate, sur'd-gat, «, a. deputy. Tabella, tft-bei'ft, «. a medicated lozenge. 

Survey, stir- v&', r. to look; to examine; to mea- Tabernacle, tab'er-nakl, ft. place of worship; teat, 
mure land; i. vi>w; t-xauunatiow. Tabcrnacular, tab-er-nak'yu-lar, adj. latticed. 

Survivor, Rur-vi'vor, n. one who outlives another.. Tabid, tab'id, adj. wasted by disease. 

Susceptible, sus-sep'tibl, a dj. impressionabte; Tableau, tab-16", ft. a picture, 

sensitive, ■ Tableaux 'vivattts, tab'io v4' wings, ft. human rs- 

Suspect, sus-pakfc', v. to doubt, presentations of- pictures. • 

Suspense, sus-pens', «, uncertainty; an anxious- Table d’hdte, tfl'bl-dSt, ». a filed' price meal at 
waiting. hotel or restaurant. 

Suspicion, suu-plsh'on, ». suspecting, [prolong. TaMe-land, tS'bl-land, ft,, an elevated flat tract 
Sustain, Bus-tto', v. to uphold; to maintain ; to of land. • •• 

Sustenance, sus'ten-ans, n. food : maintenance. - Tablet, tab'let, n. a small flat surface fbr painting 
Suture, s&'tur, n. a seam; the sewing up of a or writing upon. ' 

wound ; joint of the skull. Taboo, tW»o', n. a prohibition. 1 •" 

Suzerain, sxTe/s-rSn, n. s .paramount ruler or lord. labour, iATwr, «. a small drum. ' ■ 

Swab, swob, «, a mop; t>. to deanse with ft mop. Tablet, t&'h ret. n. a small tabour. 

Swaddle, swod'I, v. to swathe. Tabulate, tftb'u-lUt, v. to arrange in tabular form. 

Swagger, swagfer; v. to brag. Tacit. tass-Tfc, adj. silent; implied. 

Swain, swan, n. a peasant; a lover; a youth. Taciturn, tss'it-um, adj. reserved; silent. 

Swale, swai, n. & shady place,' - Tack, tack, n, a nail ; v. to veer. 
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Tattoo, ta-tor/, ». a dram and bugle call to sol- 
I diets ; designs pricked into the shin. 

1 Taunt, tawnt, v, to deride. 

| Taut, tawt, adj. tight. ; . . ono hn™ 

I Tautology, taw-toi 0 - 3 S, ft. needless repetition, 
i Tavern, tiiv'em, ft. a PubHe-houp^ , tll2 . 

Taw, taw, ». a marble , ft. to dross white learner. 

■ Tawdry, taw'dri. add. gaudy. : ' 

Tawny, taw'ni, ad). brownish j euow. 

Taxi, or Taxi-cab, «. a. puMie wernwa. . 

Toridemy, tabs-i*der mi, »• the ait or presen mg 

SlcitlS. , , w*,,. .nmVtorino f.ivna 

Taximeter, taximStr, «. device for regutt.ruii, l.ues 

Teacher, tScb er, ». an mstruetoi. _n, ; . 

Teak, teak. «. an East Indian tru.. usca luidd 
, in shipbuilding. , 

Team, tern, ft. two or more bursts. 

Tear, tfler.ft. water from the eye. 

‘ a ' TCteht - 

i Teasel, tC-z'i, «, bur used in cloth ditwing. 
TecbjJ^. T tekhii-kl! r «d}. scientific : pertaining to 

T^K^^t^^relftting^ding. 

Ted, ted, i.’. to spreaa now-mown 

Tedious, to'di-us, adj. irksome. 

Teem, tern, ft. to be full. ( ■ . . twp „. 19 . 20 

TGfillS. t&TiZ, '>?. yOtlth 01 OCtyirtA.Jl I - * v ^.*. 

Teetotah te-to'tSl. erfi. abstaiiims tram alcoholic 

Teetotum,' tC-to'tum.M. a f pinn'.nn J ot. 

Tegular. teg'O-br, mb. pert, am ns; to tile.-,. 

Teleoatljv* tli*!, 'Ti> ■ ■. e > 

; Telephone, * e-id . ’ turnout transmitting 

the voice to.it: distance. • . 

Telephote, tel'c-ffit,, «. an r 
reproducing images ot ohjec at a ufttanj e. 
Telescope, tel-es-cOpe, instrument it. stung <»•-- 
taut objects, , -. a . 

mm tc-le'zhe-a .ft. a' sapphire . a gem 
Television, tfil-hvizh on. :»•; the process oi tnuis 

mitting pictures. by .radio %vav«s. . 

Teller, tel’er. n. paying uiheer at a bank . out nno 

Telluric, tel-u'rik, adj. relating to the earth. 
Temerarious, tem-e-ra re-us, mj. rush , uu 

reasonably adventurous. 

Temerity, te-mer'it-i. ft. rashness. . „ . 

Temper, temper, ft. frame ot mind .mood . * • to 
moderate;, to soften. . , 

Temperance, teia'per anno, «. Bonmuy. 

TeniBerate, ♦. V, . . 

Temperature, tern per-ut-ur, n. condition m refei- 
enee to heat or cold. „ . » n , M ., 

Tempestuous, tero-pest, u-us, <aij.ston.i5 , \ioiait. 
Temple, temp'l. ft. place of worship. 

Templet, tem'piet. si. pattern for moulding., ,, ift 
Tempo, tem'pd. ft. time; rhythm. Uinnhud. 
Temporal, tem'po-rul . ddh transient ;. 5VorWls_, : «n- 
j Temporary, tem'po-rft-rl, «<ij. onls ior* tmi?. 

Temporise, tcin'pd-rte, ft. to coiiu>rumi>~ * to delay. 
. Tempt, tempt, v. to test; to aUure. 

Tetnulenoe, tcm'u-lens. n. intoxication. 

Tenable, ten'fi-bl, « 4 i.:«u|in.ta»nabie. ; . 

Tenacity, ten-as'it-i. «. firmness;- , . . 

i Tenaculum, te-nak'u-luui, ft. a surgical instnimf.-i. 
for handling veins. 
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Tacking, tak'ing, ft. changing the course of a 

Tacldeftek^n.' apparatus for raW^ weights; 

w iling lplem . «• « 

Taekhns:, tak'ling ' harness; Bhip-nggnu,. 

skilfin social relationships. , 

hence of inancsuYrmg m war- 


Tacky, tat i.-- adj. sticky ■ 

Tact, takt, ft. skhl if. 

Tactics, 'tab;'' tiks, ft. ,s< 

Taettlef'tak'til. adj. susceptible of touch. 

Tactual, tak'tu-al, adi. renting to touch. 

Tael, tail, ft. a Chinese weight. 

Taffeta. 1vaf'5-tiT, «. a kind ot Min.. , , 

TaSrail, taf'rel. n - upper part oi snip s stem. 
Taggers, tag'ers, ft. thm snese, iron. 
r V't'inr t il-'or a maker oi men s elOvhes._ , . 
inut'b.u .w to infect; ft. corruption; infection, 
Take. tak. ft. to acquire ; get seize. 

Tale, talk, ft. a flaky, translucent mineral 

a?SASWSi» 

Talisman, taliz-man, ft. a chann. 

Tallow, taro, 'H. molted ammal i at. . „ 

Tally, taH* record by notched sticks, ih to 
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Tentative, ten' t it- tiv, adj . oxperimental , Thorax, ih or'ate, n, the part- of the body between 

Tenuity, .ten-a'it-i, n. thinness ; slenderness, the head am! abdomen. ' 

Tenure, ten'fir, n. the act of holding. Thorough, t/mr'8, adj. complete. 

Tepid, tepid, adj. .lukewarm. Thought,t/ia\rt,M.theactioaoftheratod;rea- 

Tereentenai’y, tar-sen te-n;i,rt, w. a 300th annjyer- sotting power; idea; meditation. 

sary. Thousand, fhow'sancl, ». ten hundred. : 

Tergiversation, ter- jiv-er-sii Shun, n. the act of Thraldom, feawl'clom, n, slavery, 
turning one's back upon; shiftiness , of Thrash, ftaash, v. to beat. 

■conduct. ■■ ^ • \Xhi9^,.iftiidd;n.'a'suiatt.twfetoffibre't -afllainMiti; 

Term, term.n. a limited dime,; an expression. ®.. to insert a thread. 

Termagant, ter'ma-gant, n, a hot-tampored Threadbare, ifasd'b&r, worn out; hackneyed. 

woman ; a shrew. Threat, f/iret, it, a menace. . 

Terminal, ter'niin-al, adj. iinal ; ending. Threnody, fftren'O-di, a. ode of lament. 

Terminology, ter-niin-orO-jS, n. explanation of Thresh, thresh, 4% to separate seeds oi grain from 
terms used. j the ears in which it is contained. • 

Tern, tern. «. ail aanatic fowl. _ / f Threshold, fhresh'okl. n. door-silli : 

Terpsichorean, terp'sik-a-re-an, adj. pertaining to Thrift, thrift, it frugality. ■ 

dancing. Throat, titux , «. the front -part of the neck. ' 

Terrace, ter'as, n. an elevated bank; an .elevated Throe, thm,n. extreme, pain.. 

row of houses ; a flat roof, _ . , Throng, ifeoug, n, a crowd. 

Terrapta, ter'ra-pin, n. a species of fresh-water Throttle, ftrot'l, w. the windpipe; to choke.V 
tortoise. [land and water. Throughout, tftroo-owt', prop, in every part ; all 

Terraaneous, ter-ak'wS-u8, ai.?i. composed of both through. 

Terrene, ter-eu', adj. relating to the earth. Thrum, thrum, ft. unused ends of weaver's yam ; 

Terrestrial, ter-es'trl-al, adj. pertaining to the v. to play carelessly with the fingers. 

earth. Thrush, iAriish, n; a disease ; a song-bird. . 

Terrigenous, ter-rij'-e-nns, jirodueed from or Thrust, t/jritet, th: to push away with force, f-.v 
of the earth. Thud, thud, 'a, tho dull sound of a blow or fall. 

Territory, tcr'it-o-ri, «. country ; state ; , domain. Thug, thus, n. an Indian .assassin ; oho: who 
Ten r, t-er'u s t v ,t> with violence 

Ters ters, adi. t ici horr,; fo Ibie, Thole, tfcfil, . rht most, northerly part. 

Tertian, ter'sM-an, adji happening every three Thumserew, thum'skroo, n, an oid inatrainent Of 
days. fstiuaros <n tilow. (fuse. 

Tessellate, tes'ei-iifc, v. to ; put down tessellated : Thump, thump, v. to. strike, v ; ' 

Testaeeai tes-ta'shi-iv, .ft;. shelled animals. Thunderbolt, t/iun'der-boit, n. shaft of lightning. : 

Testamentary, tes-ti-Bient/tlr-i, adj. relating to a Thunderstruck, thun'der-struk, adj. suddenly 
will. Thv ick, t/nvak, to thump. Cama ed 

Testator, tcs-t&'tor, «.» man who leaves a will. Thwart, tftwawrt, adj. croaswise ; u. to oppose. \ 

Tester, tes'ter, u, bed canopy ; an earthen pot. Tibialj tib'i-al, adj, relating : to the large bone of 

Testicle, tes'ti-kl, a. male seed-secreting gland, the leg. • Jing of bedding. 

Testify, tes'ti-fi, s?. to bear witness. . , ' . Tie!?, Hk, u. to ehek : ft, credit ; an bisect ; cover- 

Testuflinal, tes-tu'de-nal, adj. relating to or resem- : Ticket, tlk’et, ra. a card giving the holder a right ; 

itln.’ tlw fort 0 a cai 1 indicating a )<u< r - t i:l<‘ 

Testy, test'i, adj. fretful. Tickle, tiki, n. to plea* ; to titillate. > . •. ■ : 

Tetanus, tet'a-nus, ft. cramp in the mnsdes; Tide, tld, ». flow of the sea. 

Tetchy, teeb'i, adj. touchy ; peevish. [lockjaw. Tldergate, tid'giit, n. gate that shuts' ih the tide. 

T Hr i i t to 1 if rain ’ lw «t bj t ’o'- it Tidings tid'invs, t new 
with a rope : n. tethering rope. Tidy, ti'di, adj, neat; spruce. 

Tetragon, tet'rft-gon, n. a figure with four angles. Tier, tSr, n. a row. 

Teutonic, tew-toa'ik, adj. German. ■■■.;. Tierce, tSrs, n, a 42-gallon cask. 

Tew, tew, u. to toil; to workup; to worry. . TiH, tlf, «. a pettish uuarrel, 

Tewee, tew'ee, n. asmoke due or pipe. . Tiffany, tif'an-S. n. a kind of silk. 

Textile, tete'til, alS. woven. Tiffin, tif'fm. n. a email meal between breakfast 

Textual teks'tu-nl, adj relating to or romprim.d and dinner— in India, 
in the text. Tight, tit, adj. Ann, 

Thallium, thal'i > i,u. urn a. soinldingl id. Tile, til, i .vernal soimrt if baked day. 
Thanatoid, fhan'ii-toid, adj. ghastly ; deadly. Tillage, tiraj, n. cultivation. 

Thane, than, n. an Anglo-Saxon noble. Tilt, tilt, t\ to incline ; n. a tlirust. 

Thanks, ttanks, n. expression of gratitude, ■ Tilth, tiltt, «. depth of soil ; cultivated land. 
Thatch, dutch, a. a straw roof ; v. to cover with Timber, tim'tar, w. building wood. 

Straw. 'Pin'ihfo, il /t r, », anality < f tone. 

Thaw, thaw, p, to melt, after frost. Timbrel, thn'brel. n, a kind of tambourine. 

Theatre, fte'a-tcr, », a playhouse ; place for exhl- TirnSi tlm, measure of duration, fourth dimension 
bitioi r it „ur *5 , any scene of action. of space-time contanunm. 

Theave, ih&v, n. a rirst year's ewe, Timely, tim'd, adj, in good time : when wanted. 

Theme, ihdrn, n. subject. • .:fg®remhieht;' : ' :Tiih«eiW6rt’’fhh'sery^ef,i.'«. 1 :''ohe f o shapes ■: his ' 
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Train-oil- trSn'oil, w. oil from the fat of whales. 
Trait, tru, n. a characteristic : a feature. 

Traitor, traitor, n. one who betrays. 

Traject, tra-jek't.i’. to throw or cast oier. 

Tram, tram, a. tram-car. , , , 

Trammel, tram'el. % to hamper ; to entangle. 
Tramp, tramp, r. to go on foot , «. a v ugrnnt. 

Trample, tmmp'l, ®- to tread upon. 

Trance, tta, n. a vision. 

TranqiiE,trang'lnvil,a*.eaIm. 

Transact, trans-alit', u. to perform. 

Transcend, tran-send', a. to surpass. 

I Transcribe, trans-krlb', ». to copy. 

Transept,: trans'ept, a cross aisle. 

Transfer, trans-fer', a. to conTey. . f 

Transfiguration, trans-iig-ur-a shun, n. a change ot 

Transfix, trans-fils', it to pierce through. 
Transform, trans-form, v. to alter. 

Transiuse, trans-fur,', u. to instu. 

Transgressor, trans-srea or, a. one ''ho errs , .. 

•Transient," tran'sient, ad). fleeting; passing; 

Translate, trans-lilt/, v. to interpret . to render into 
another language ; to transier. _ 
Translucent, trans-loo'sent.^ct). peUucul. 


Toggle, tog's), n. a small wooden pm with taptr- 

ToEetf dtoibSt, «. the process of washing; a. 
lavatory. 

ToEsome, toE'sum, aos . wearisome. 

Tokay, t5-ka\ n. an Hungarian wine. 

Token, to'ken, n. a keepsake ; a sign. 

Tolerable, tol'er-abl, «iij. capable of being en- 
dured ; passable. ■ , .. 

Toll, tol, ft. tax for right of passage ; v. to strike a 

Tomahawk, tom'if-hawk, n. an Indian hatchet. 
Tomb, loom. ». a grave. . 

Tomboy, tom'boi, n. a romping girl. 

Tome, tom, n. a large book. 

Tomtom, tom' tom, ». a flat drum used chiefly b> 
natives in India. 

Ton, tun, n. 2,240 lb., or 20 cwt. 

Tone, ton, n. sound ; quality of voice. 

Tongs, tongs, n. a Ere implement. 

Tonic, ton'ik, «. a strengthening mixture. 
Tonsorial, ton-so're-al, aclj. pertaining to a barber. 
Tool, tool, ». a workman’s implement ; one who 
is utilised by another. 

Toothsome, toofA'sum, adj. palatable. 

Topaz, to'paz. n. a precious stone. 

Tope, top, n. a large ilsh ; an Indian tumulus. 
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Tricycle, tri'si-kl. n. u three- wheeled wk>. 
Trident, tri'dent, .«•, ft three-pronged seeptre. 
Triennial, tri-en'i-al, ft/ii. oecurrta'j: every • third 
: year. . tor act idly. 

Trifle, trt'fi, ft. any tiling of little value ; v. to talk 
Trifoliate, tri-fo'li-at, adj. three-leaved. 

Trifurcate, tri-fur'kat, adj. three-branched. 
Trigger, trig'er, n. a release catch. 

Trigon, tri'gon, «. a three-cornered figure. 
Trigonometry, trig-o-nom'6-trl, n. science of tri- 
angles. 

Trilateral, irJ-Ial'er-al, adj. having three sides. 
Triliteral, tri-lii'ar-ai, adj. having three letters. 
Trill, trii, v. to make a yulverins sound. 

Triloeular, tri-iok'u-lar, adj, tliieo-ceifed, 

Trinmer, trim'er, a time-serving politician. 
Trinal, tri'nal, mij. threefold. •• 

Trinket, trfngk'et. n. a small personal ornament. 
Trinodal, 1 rl-no'dai, wli. three-jointed. 

Trinomial, tri-nohm-al, adj. consisting of three 
parts. , ■ i formers. 

Trio, tre'o, n. a nuuslcul composition for three per- 
Tripartite, trip'ar-t-It, adj. in three parts. 

Tripe, trip, n. the part of the stomachs of ruminat- 
: tag animals used as food. 

Triphthong, (riff/mug, union of three vowels in 
; one syllable. 

Triple, trip'i, adj. threefold. 

Tripod, tn'pod, n. a three-legged stand. 

Triptych, trip'i ik, -.t. a set of tableis or paint tags in 
three sections. . ; . .. 

Trisect, tvi-sekf, >\ to divide into three. 
Trisyllable, frrsil-d-hl, ?t. word of three syllables. 
Trite, uit, adj. stale ; hackneyed. 

Triton, trl'ton, a. a marine derai-god. 

Triturate, trit'a-rdt. n, to grind to Mae powder. 
Triumph, tri'umf, u. victory. 

Triune, rrf'un, adj. three to one. 

Trivet, ttiv'et, ;i. a thing supported on three feet. 
Trivial triv'I-al, adj. trilling. 

Trivium, triv'i-um, «. the liberal arts — grammar, 
rhetoric, and logic. 

Trochee, trS'kf*. n. in poetry a metrical foot with 
the accent on the first syllable. 

Troll, trf>J, r. to King ; n. a Norn- hill spirit. 
Trolley, trid'ii, v. a puller mining on a wire to 
carry electricity: a flat, cart. 

Trollop, trol'op, n. a slattern : a prostitute. 
Trombone, tmjn-hoiT, «, a brier; musical Instru- 
ment. 

Tromometer, trii-mom'S-ter, ft, instrument, for 
measuring earthquake shock#?. 

Troop, troop, f>. » company of soldier 1 ?. 

Trophy, trS'ff, n. a memorial of victory. 

Tropics, rrop'ikfi, ;-i. the torrid zone. 

Trolh, rro'ti, n. faith ; fidelity. 

Troubadour, trooTaVrinor, ». a wandering poet of 
the Middle Ages. 

Trouble, truli'i, v. to disturb : to worry. 

Trough, 1 rof, n. a lung hollow vessel. 

Troupe, troop, a. n company. 

Trousers, trou'zers, a. » garment with two legs, 
worn from the waist to the ankles. 

Trousseau, fcroo-sfi', n. a bride’s outfit. 

Trover, trO'vcr, •/>. an action to recover goods 
wrongfully held. 

Trow, 1 row, r. to presume to suppose, 

Trowel, trow'd, n. tool for handling mortar. 
Troy-weight, troi'wSf. u. .system in which 12 oz. 
equal l lb. 

Truant, troo'ant, n. & atrayerfrom duty : one who 
stays from school. 

Truce, trims, n, temporary peace. 

Truck, truk, ft. a hand vehicles r. to barter. 
Truculent, iruku-ient, adj. savage; fierce. 
Trudge, troj, u, to jog along. 

Trust, trug, *. gardener's basket. [truth. 

Truism, troo'izm. «. an axiom ; a self-evident 
Trumpery, trumn'er-f, «. rubbish. 

Trumpet, frum p'et, ». a brass musical wind instru- 
ment ; i'. to proclaim loudly. 

Truncate, tnragk'&f , v, to cut off. 

Truncheon, tran'shua, n. a club ; a bludgeon. 
Trundle, tnuul'l, v. to roll. 

Truss, trus, n. a supporting bandage for ruptures : 

bundle of hay ; v. to pack dost-. 

Trust, trust, ». credit ; iUtth : confidence. 

Truth, trooift, n. fact; reality; fidelity. 

Tryst, Mat , ». & meeting-place. 

■Tsetse-flies, teetfee-ffle* n. tropical diatose* 
spreading fifes. 

Tubular, tiYbfi-l&r, adj, tublfona. 

Tucker, tuk'er, n. a kind of bib. 
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Tuft-hunter, tuft’hunt-er. n. one who eaKerlj- 
courts celebrities. 

Tuition, ta-ish'un, «. teaching. 

Tumbler, tuinb'ler, r,. a drinking-glass : an acro- 
bat. 

Tumbrel, tum'brcl. n. a two-wheeled cai-i ; a 
dufiktog-stooi ; the hind of cart used for con- 
veying French ^Revolutionary prisoners to the, 
guillotine. 

Tumid, tfi'mid, adj. swollen. 

Tumult, tfi-iuult, n. uproar; commotion. 
Tumulus, tfl-mfl-tas, 7i.' 1 1 . grave mound ; a barrow. : 
Tun, tun, n. a large citsb ; 252 gallons. 

Tune, tun, «. a musical strain. 

Tunic, th'nik, n. a loose over-garment; a mem- 
brane. [earth. 

Tunnel, tun'el, n. a passage-way cut through the 
Tunny, tfin'i, n, a large tasty fish. 

Tmban, tur'liau, n. a u Oriental head-dress. 

Turbid, tur'bid. adj. muddy. 

Turbine, tnr'bin, ». a horizontal water-wheel,. 
Turbulent,: turb'a-l(infc, a<i3, tumultuous. 1 
Tureen, tu-r&i', n. a large dish for holding soup. 
Tiurgent, ■tur'jent, adj. swelling, v 
Turgid, tur'jid, adj. bloated. 

Turmoil, tur'moii. n. uproar : trouble ; disorder. 
Torneoat, tum'kofc, «. one who turns from prin- 
ciples previously held. 

Turnery, turn'er-i. n. the art of turning in a lathe ; 
tirtfeles turned. 

'Turnpike, tum'pike. u. a road on which are toll 
Turpitude, tur'pit.-fid, n. baseness. [gates. 

Turret, tur'et. n. a little tower. 

Tusk, tusk, ft. a protruding tooth of boar, and 
elephant. 

Tutelage, th'tel-Sj, n. Ru;irdianship. 

Tutor, ifi’tor, s. an instruetor. 

Twaddle, iwotl'], a, foolishness. 

Tweed, tw£d, «. a kind of cloth. 

Tweezers, tvie'/eri-, ft. small phicorss for pulling out 
Twiddle, twkl-1, v. to fidget %vith. ihaire. 

Twilight, twilit, n. dusk. 

Twill, twit, -if. ribbed fabric : v. to weave in diago- 
nal ribs. 

Twin, twin, ». a pair; one of two boro at a birth. 
Twinge, twtoj, to fool a darting pain. 

Twinkle, twingk'l, v. to sparkle. 

Twirl, tweri, v. to whirl. 

Twist, twist, «. to wind. 

Twit, twit, t. to reproach. 

Twitch, twich, v, to jerk. - ft wallows. 

Twitter, twit'er, v. to make a trexnoiouH noise, as 
Tympan, thn'iwm. «. a printer's frame oa wltfeh 
sheets are laid for printing. 

Tympanum, tim'pa-num, ■>?, drum of the ear. 

Type, tip, a. printing letter ; au emblem ; a model. 
Typewriter, tlp'rl-ter. «, a writing machine, ' 
Typist, tt'plst, n. user of a writing machine. 
Tyranny, rir'iin-t. n. opprepslon ; cruelty. 

Tyre, tir, n. the outer band or cover of a wheel. 
Tyro, tlr'o, n. a beginner. 

U 

TTberty, yu'bor-le, n. abundance. 

Ubiquity, ii-bik'wit-I. n. otnniprosenca. 

Udder, ud'er, «. mammary glands. 

Udometer, yu-domfe-ter, a rainfall-measuring 
Instrument. 

Ugly, ug'li, adj. disagreeable to the eye; plain. 
Uitlandar, wit'lan-der, Outlandor [Dutch.] 
Ultase, u'kiis, n. a .Russian decree. 

Ulcer, ui'sar, n. a sore. 

Ulna, ul'na, n. one of the two long bones of the 
forearm. 

Ulster, ul'ster, ft. a hind of overcoat. 

Ulterior, ul-tS'rf-or, adj. farther ; lying beyond. 
Ultimate, ul'tira-fit, adj. last; farthest. 

Ultra, ul'trfi, adj, extreme. 

Ultramarine, ul-tm-ma-rPn', adj. beyond the seas. 
Ulti'amontane. ul-tra-mon'tan, adj, beyond the 
mountains. 

Uitra-violetrays, n. healing emanations. 
Ultroneous, 'ui-trd'ne-us, adj. spontaneoua. 
Ulatetion, u'lu-ia-shun, n. act of howling. 

Umbel, um'bel, «. head of & flower. 

Unite, tnn'lwr, dij. a brown colour. 

Umbl.es, um'biz, n. a deer’s entrails. 

Umbrage, um'brilj, ft. ruwsntment: leafy Rliaffe. 
Umpire, um'pir, ft. one who decides a dispute ; 

one who afliuettartes in » game* 
UnadraoBished, un-iwl-mon'isht, adj. not cau- 
tioned. 
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Unadulterated, un-a-dul'ter-a-ted, adj. genuine ; Unparliamentary, m-Pta-H-ment'ar-i, adj. opposed 
unmixed. to the usages of debate. 

Unaffected, un-a-fek'ted, adj. with sincerity. Unprincipled, ua-prin'si-pld, adj. devoid of prla- 

Unanuaity, ft-nau-lm'it-i, ». accord. ciple. 

Unanswerable, un-an'ser-abl, adj. irrefutable. Unravel, wn-ray'ei, v, to solve: to disentangle. 

Unawares, un'H-w&rz. adv. unexpectedly. Unsophisticated, im-so-fls'ti-ta-ted, adj. pure. 

Unbecoming, un-be-kum’ing, adj. indecorous, simple. 

Unbend, un-bend', v. to relax. [indecent. Unsullied, un-snl'id, adj. pure : unspotted. 

Unblushing, un-blush'ing, adj. without shame. Unthankful, ••wn-thangk'ful, adj, not grateful ; 

Uncanny, un-kan i, l weird. [canons. unwelcome. 

Uncanonioai, un-ksm-on'ik-al. adj. contrary to the Upas, u'pas. n. a tree with poisonous sap. 

Unceremonious, un-ser-e-m£>'ni-us, adj. without Upbraid, up-brad', to reprove : to reproach, 
formality. ; Upheaval, up-hOr'sd, n. a. 1 waving up. 

Uncial, nn'shal, n. the large written characters Uphill, up'hil, adj. difficult ; rising. 

in ancient MSS. - c ybb.-Xy.; Uphold, up-hold', ». to maintain ; to hold up. 

Unciform, im'si-form, adj. hook shaped. Upholsterer, up-hol'ster-ef, «. one who supplies 

Uncle, ung'ki, a. a father's or mother’s brother. furniture. ' 

Uncongenial, ua-Uon-je'nf-al, adj. not congenial. Upland, up'land. n. high ground. 

Unconscionable, un-lcon'shun-ahl, adj. unjust; Uppish, up'pish, adj. snobbish ; assuming, 
unreasonable. Uprightness, up'rit-nes. m. integrity ; ereetneas. 

Unconstrained, uu-kon-strane'd, adj, voluntary. Uproar, up'rOr, n, disorder ; clamour. 

Uncouth, un-kooft', adj. awkward; rude; un- Upset, np'sefc', e. to overthrow ; to diKcomposo. 
mannerly. Upshot, up'ahot. n. the end ; the conclusion. 

Unction, ungk'shun, n. act of anointing : a fervour. Upstart, up'siart. «. a parvenu. 

Undaunted, uu-dawnt'ed, adj. bold, courageous. Urban, ur ban, adj. relating to a city. 

Under, un'der, wen. beneath. Urbane, ur-hiln'. adj. polite ; courteous. 

Underarm, un-der-am', adj. in cricket, bowling Urchin, ur'chin, ». a mischievous child ; an elf; 
in which the arm is not raised above the head. a hedgehog. 

Undergo, un'-der-go', v, to endure ; to pass Urdu, oor'doo, «. the Hindustani language, 
through. Urgency, nr'jen-si, n. pressing necessity. 

Undergraduate, un-uer-grad'u-u.t, n. a student who Urine, u'rin, n. waste liuid secreted by the 
has not taken his degree. kidneys. 

Undergrowth, uudergro'iA, «. shrubs growing Urn, urn, ». a base. 

below trees. Ursifonn, nr'si-fonn, adj. bear-like. 

Underhand, un'dcr-hand, adj. secret. Usage, u'sdj. n. custom : treatment. 

Underling, un'der-ling, u. an under agent. Usance, yu'zans, «. use ; interest on money. 

Undermine, uu-dor-min', v. to dig under ; to Usher, ush'er, ». doorkeeper ; nnaer-teacnor ; 
injure secretly. [from beneath. one who conducts persons to seats, as in church 

Underpin, nn-der-pin', t*. to pioft np; to support or place of amusement. 

Undershot, nn-der-shot', adj. moved by water Ustulation, us-tu-la'shun, n. burning ; scorching. 


Vacant, v&'kant, adj. empty. 

Vacate, va-k&te', v. to lease ; to surrender posses- 
sion of. [tlpn, 

Vaccination, vak'sin-ii'shun, n. protective motmla- 
Vachery, vnsh' -er-S, «. a cow pen;, a dairy . 
Vacillate, vas'il-at, r. to waver. 

Vacuum, vsk'u-um, «. an empty apace, 

Vade meettm, v&'tte-ine-kum, «. a pocket .com- 
panion or note-book. , . 

Vafrems, va'-frits . mti. sly t conning; crafty. b 
Vagabond, vag'it-bo»d, ;t, a vagrant ; an idle per- 
Vngary, vS-ga'rt, «. a freak; a whim, Ison. 
Vagrant, vd'grant , «. an idle wanderer. 

Vague, vag, ad/, induftnitc. 

Valance, val'ans, a. i«id drapery. 

Vale, vSI, n. a valiev. {adj. bidding farewell. 
Valedictory, val-e-dikt'O-rl, n. » farewell address; 
Valet, val'a. ». personal servant to a geutleraan. 
Valetudinarian, val-S-tfi-din-a'ri-an, n. a person of 
Inflrin health: one who fusees about Mix 
health. 

Valiant, val'i-ant, adj. brave; heroic. 

Valid, val'id, mtj. legal ; reenter; sound. 

Valise, vr-l-tV, >>. travelling bag. 

Valley, van, v. a plain lying between hills. 

Valiuxi s n. ami part. 

Valour, vul'or, u. counujv; bravery. . 
Valuable al'd-abl, adj. pt < i ig vai ie. 

Valve, valv, », cover to an aperture. 

Vamp, vamp, t»„ to mend ; to improvise an 
accompaniment ; to flirt with ; n. tipper 
leather of shoe ; a woman who exploits her 
sexual attractions. 
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Van, van, n. the front of an army or fleet ; n, a 
covered waggon. 

Vandal, vito'dl, n, someone who destroys beautiful 
things. ; . ... ■ ■ ■ . • 

Vandyke, van-dlk, n. an indented border or collar ; 
a small notated beard. 

Vane, vail. «. a weathercock ; a flag or banner. 
Vanguard, van'g&rd, jH the front, line of an army. 
Vanish, van'ish, v. to fade or dissolve away ; to 
disappear. . j .a.;-,- 

Vanity, ynn'it-J, ii. empty pride ; conceit. 
Vanquish, vang'kwish, «. to subdue. 

Vantage, vanfc'aj, advantage ; opportunity. 
Vapid, vapid, adj. imbu'd. :ri v -vriri 

Vapour, va-porf Ay mist ; gaseous matter arising 
from a heated fluid ; v. to boast. 

Variation, vu/ri-iVsium, n. a varying; change; 

Varicose, va'rx-kGs, adj. enlarged ; diiutuJ. 

Variety, va-riot-i. «. difference; change ; a class. 
Varies, var'let, n. a scoundrel ; a footman. 

Varnish, var'nwh, «. glossy resinous liquid used 
as a preservative!. 

Vary, vfir'i, v, to alter ; to diversify. 

Vascular, vas'kii-iar, ddj. relating to vessels of 
animal or vegetable bodies. 

Vase, vaz, ft. an ornamental vessel of glass, 
pottery, etc. 

Vaseline, vas'e-Mn, n. petroleum jelly. 

Vassal, vas'nl, ft. a retainer. 

Vast, vast, adj. stupendous ; immense. 

Vat, vat, -n. a large vessel for holding liquor. 
Vaticinate, va-tis'in-S.t, v. to foretell. 

Vaudeville, vo'di-vil, ft. a song ; an entertainment. 
Vault, vault, ». a tomb; v. to leap. 

Vaunt, vav;nt. n, a boast ; to boast. 

Veal, via, ft. flesh of a calf. 

Vedette, ve-det', ft. a mounted .sentry,.. 

Veer, ver, v. to turn. 

Vegetate, veg'fi- tat, % to live with little mental or. 
physical effort. 

Vegetation, vei-C-tS.'shun, «. plant life. 

Vehemence, vc.-hS'inens, ». impetuosity; violence. 
Vehicle, vfi'ikl, «. a carriage ; any kind of convey- 
ance. ' • ■■■ 

Veil, val, «. covering for the face ; anything that 
conceals an object, ; a disguise. 

Vein, van, >k a blood-vessel ; a streak ; a current. 
Veldt, velt, n. a South African grassy plain. 
Vellicate, verik-rri, t . to tnilcb. ... .s' 

Vellum, vorum, ?i. parchment. ■ • ■ s J 

Velocity, v 'bi^-i speed; swiftness. 

Velvet, vcl'vet. n. a silk pilecl"th. 

Venal, vS'nal, adj. mercenary ; sordid. 

Vend, vend, v. to sell. 

Vendor, ven'dor, n. one wlio sells. 

Veneer, ve-nfr', n, a thin surface of superior wood 
over an inferior ; surface show ; v. to overlay. 
Venerable, ven’er-abl, adj. worthy of reverence. 
Venery, ven'er-1. ft. hunting ; sexual commerce. 
Vengeance, vcn'jcns, n. revemc ; retribution. 
Venial, vl ni ai <’ . ir ion il le ! 

Venison, ven'I-zn, ft, the flesh of the deer. I 

Venom, veu'om, w. poison. 

Venous, ve'nijs, adj. pertaining to veins. ■ s 

Vent, vent, «. an air opening ; escape. ■, i 

Ventage, veufage, n. a small opening. . j 

Ventilation, ven«til-S'shtin, «. state of being j 
ventilated. ; 

Ventral, ven'traJ, «*?i; pertaining to the belly. 
Ventricle, vent'rikl, «. a small opening in an animal 
body. 

Ventriloquism, ven-tril'5-kwizm, n. the art of 
uttering sounds as if they came from other 
blares or persons. 

Venture, vent'ftr, ft. an enterprise; v. to hazard.- 
Venus, ven'u, u. place where an act to can be 
brought. 

Veracity, i r-as'it-i, a. a truth ; sincerity. 
Verandah, ver-an'dii. ft. an open portico. 

Verbal, verbal, adj. by word of mouth ; oral, 
Verbatim, ver-M'tim, mlv. word for word. 
Verbiage, verb'I-aj, n. profusion of wonts. 

Verdant, ver'dant, adj. green ; flourishing. 

Verdict, ver'dikt, ». decision. [etc. 

Verdigris, ver'di-gris, ft. the rust of copper, brass. 
Vereeund, ver'e-kund, adj. shy ; modest ; bashful. 
Verge, very h. border ; edge. 

Verger, verj'er, ft. a mace-bearer ; a cathedral 
beadle. 

Verify, ver'if-i, «. io con firm . 

Verlrinri; ver-i-sim-inufid., «, appearance .of 
truth ; probability, . , 
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Veritable, ver'e-ta-bl, adj. genuine ; conforming to 
truth or fact. 

Verjuice, ver'joos, n. juice of green fruit. 
Vermicelli, ver-mi-chel-i, «. long edible tubes 
made from flour. 

Vermicular, ver-mik'u-lar, adj. worm-like. 
Vermilion, ver-mfl'yun, ■«. a bright red colour. 
Vermin, ver'min, n. noxious insects and animals. 
Vernacular, vcv-nak'&-lar, adj. native. 

Vernal, ver nfl, idj. relating' to spring. 

Vorsant, ver'sant, adj. familiar. ; 

Versatile, vers'fi-til, adj. turning easily ; of varied 
Versa, vers, n. poetry ; a stanza. • [capacity. 
Version, versh'un, ft. translation;, edition; ac- 
count. : ; M 

Vertebra, vert'e-bra, ft. the joint of the backbone. 
Vertex, ver'teks-, n, the summit.. 

Vortical, vcrt'ik-ai, adj. perpendicular. 

Vertigo, ver'ti-go. «. dizziness. 

Verve, very, 11 . energy ; vital power. 

Vesicle, ves'ik-l, it, small bladder, blister, or cell. 
Vespers, vespers, w. evening sendee, 

Vessel, ves'el, «, a ship ; a utensil, k : 

Vest, vest, m. a waistcoat; t>. to clothe ; to place 
in possession, v.-ririji ..VwV/' 

Vestibule, rest'ib-OI, ft. entrance hall, corridor, or 
Vestige, vest'ij, n. a trace. [porch. 

Vestry, ves'tri. ». a room in which church vest- 
ments are kept and church officials meet; 
the assembly of church officials. 

Vesuvian, ves-u'vi-an, n. a land of match. 

Veteran, vet'er-an, «. one who has served long ; 
an aged person. 

Veterinary, vefc'er-in-ar-i, adj. pertaining to the 
• curing of diseases of animals ; n. a practitioner 
of this art. 

Veto, vfi'to, ft. prohibition ; power of rejection. 
Vex, veks, v. to harass ; to annoy. 

Via, via, n. by way of. 

Viable, vi'abi, adj. capable of existing. 

Viaduct, vi'il-duiit, n. a bridge-like structure 
crossing a vaifey and uniting with roads at 
each end. 

Vial, vral, a. a small bottle. 

Viands, vi'amls, n. food ; victuals. 

Vibrate, vl'brat, v. to. oscillate. [clergyman. 
Vicar, vik'ar, n. substitute; deputy; a parish 
Vice, vis. ». wickedness ; a blemish ; a screw-press. 
Vice-consul, vJs-kon'sul, n. one acting for a Consul. 
Vicegerent, vis-je'rent, adj. acting for another. 
Viceroy, vis'roi, n. a king's deputy. 

Vicinity, vi-Bin'i-t!, n. neighbourhood, 

Vicious, visjh'us, adj. wicked ; base: immoral. 
Vicissitude, vj-sis'it-fld, ft. change ; trial. 

Victim, vik'tim, ft. one who is sacrificed or deluded. 
Victor, vik'tor, ft. conqueror. 

Victuals, vit’lss, ft. food. 


Vide, w'd5, imper}. of verb, see. 

Viduous, Yid'Q-us. adj. widowed. 

Vie, vlytj. to contend. 

Vigesimal, vi-jes'im-al, adj. twentieth. 

Vigil, vij'il. n. a watching in the night. 

Vigilant, vij'il-ant, adj. watchful ; alert. 

Vignette, vin-et', n. a small engraving or small 
photo portrait. 

Vigour, yig'or, n. strength ; energy ; force. 
Viking, ri'king, n. an old Scandinavian pirate 
Vile, vll, adj. base ; mean ; wicked. : [leader. 

Vilify, iii'5-ff, v. to defame ; to slander. 

Villa, vil'fl, n. suburban residence. 

Village, Til'd}, ». a small group of houses forming 
a social unit. 

Villain, vil'an, n. a scoundrel. 

Villenage, vil'en-aj. n. a kind of servitude, that 
existed in the Middle Ages. 

Vindicate, vin'di-kat. v. to defend; to njaintaiu. ' 
Vindictive, vin-dik'tiv, adj. desiriiig revenge. 
Vinegar, vin'e-gar, culinary acetic acid. - 
Vineyard, vin'yard, n, field where grapes are 
grown. 

Vintner, vini'ner, n. a wine dealer. 

Viola, vi-b-la, ft, a tenor violin. 

Violate, vi'o-late, v, to disobey ; to transgress. 


r 
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■r>>"..' .■■ ■-. vvassroiL wag-on, ov a four-wheeled webiciv for 

Viridity, Tir-idit-i, n. greenness. convey a r * > . [torn t own* - 

Virile, vir'il. adj. strong ; manly. ™af a homeless wanderer; anytmng 

Virtu, ver'fcoo, ». 'Objects of 'art and antwtwlj . a cry of iainent ; «. to lament. 

Virtual effect. wiinsoot^"’tn'skot,r^ I a wooden' wall- lining; 

Virtue, ver'W. n. moral worth; wntrs dj^ . wa st, wist, ». the part of the body immediately 

Vutuoso, va--tft : p' ? o, ?i. one derated ,o ob.iet ol . ’ 


fill 


r s ■.. 


vubUvaUt vct’uirw wi .•*» • z , 

virtu ; a skilled. musician, painter, etc. 
Virulent, vtr'Q-lent, adj. malignant. 

Virus, vfirus, m. contagious matter. 

Visage, viz'aj. n. the face ; the countenance. 
Viscera, Yis'er-h, n. the bowels. 

Viscid, vis'id, adj. sticky. . . 

Visible, viz'ibl, cub. perceptible. . .. 

Vision, vizh'un, n. the sense of seeing , anythin 
seen ; a dream. . .. 

Visit, viz'it, v. to attend ; to pay calls on. 

Visor, vi'sor. n. the mask portion ot a helmet. 
Vista, vis'tii, ». a view through an avenue. 
Visual, Yizh'u-al, adj. pertaining to sight. 

Vital, vi'tal. adj. relating to h e; essential. 


above tlw hips. . 

^^^Sstsssafa: 

i nUtasratl - ‘ ; , , 

Wr?iv0. wa.T. v. to relinquish. [ 

Wake, wait, a watch ; track of a vessel ; i;. t o 
Wale, will, n. a streak caused oy a stripe , a ruU,t 

Walk^wawk, v. to proceed by gait. 

Wallet, wol'et, n. a small bag .y ' 
Wall-eye, wawl i, n. a white, or blind, e jt. 

- » w ! 1 "" 

Walnut, wal'nut, -ft. tree and its nut. 


Vital, vi'tal. adj. relating to me ; essential. " ““ ’ n a rount i 

Vitamin, vit-a-min. n. substance essential in foods Wahzgvawu^ n.a^ 


VifcoulUll vifuriiirui ’••• - 

to nonnal nutrition and growth. 

Vitiate, vish'i-at. v. to corrupt ; to annul. 
Vitreous, vit'rC-us, adj. glass-like. 

Vitriolic, v£fc-ri-oi'ik, adj. bitter ; sharp , acid. 
Vituperate, vl-tu'per-at, v. to abuse. 

Vivacity, vl-vas'it- 1 , ». animation. 

Vivid, viv'id, adj. bright; striking. 


Wan, won, adj. pale. ... „ , Af , L „tw;t v 

Wand, wond, n. a slender stick , a rod ot authority. 
Wander, won'der, ». to rove. 

Wane, wan, v. to decrease ; «. decline. 

Went. wont. ft. condition ot netiu. 

Wanton, won'tun, adj. loose; frolicsome , ljcen- 
War, wawr. ft. armed conflict of nations, [tinis. 


Vivid, viVld, adj. bright ; striking. . wsrbl^wa’wr'bl t>. to sins with trills. 

Viviparous, vi-vip'ar-us, adj. prolucmg young War^ ^ a person under guardianship 

alive. . . „ . :„! a " fi;.± custody ; u. to guard. 


Vivisection, viY-i-sek'shun, ft. dissection of lb e 
Vixen, viks'en, n. a female fox ; a spiteful woman. 
Vizard, vtz'ard. ft. a mask. . 

Vizier, vi'zf-r, n. Turkish official. 


VVaiU, TY«,ty 4U, - »■ ' , 

Wardagef wawr'tiaje!'». money paid for sen-ices 
of policemen as watchmen. 

Warden, wawr’dn. ». a guardian, a keeper. 


Vizier, ’ vi'zer, n. Turkish offlcial. a voice Wardrobe, wawrd'rfib, «. a place for storing 

Vocal, vo kal. ado. having, or uttered by, a vo . . clothes in; apparel. , 


Vocalist, vd’kal-lst, n. a singer. 

Vocation, vd-ka'shim. n. occupation , trade. 
Vociferous, vo-sif'er-us, adj. nuisy ; clamorous. 
Vogue, vog, ft. fashion ; common use. 

Voice, vois. n. uttered sound. 

Void, void, adj. empty ; ». vacancy. 

Volant, vO'lant, adj. filing. , , 

Volatile, vol'd-til, adj. ihghty ; evaporat 


clothes in ; apparel. 

Ward-room, wawrd room, ti. ollitcKi nu..,s .00. u 
on a warship. , 

Ware, war. «. mercharidise.goods 
Warfare, wawr iare. n. hostilities . uar. 

Warily, wa'ril-i. ad». cautiously- 
Warm, wawrm, adj. moderately hot. 


Volcano, vol-ka'no, n. a burning mountain. Warrant wor'ant. n. security ; writ : i\ to guaran- 

Voles, vOls. rodents, including water rats. W S to justify. , 

Volition, vd-lish'un, ai, will-power. . . „ , ■ w-imm wor’en « ground where rabbits burrow. 

Volley, von, n. a simultaneous discharge of _ftre- Sart waw° t a hard excrescence on the skin. 
Volt, volt, n. unit of electro-motive force, [arms. XK? idj cautious ; cunning. 

Voluble, vol'fi-bl, adj. fluent of speech. _ wSh, wosh. o to make ciekn with water 

Volume, vol'ftmvn. dimension , auantity . a boor, w sn, Ycosh'lwrd, «,■ board round the hot- 

Voluntary, vorun-ta-i. adj. of fme choice of a room ; a rubbing board. 

Volunteer, vol-un-ter , ». to offer. ». on. Washer, wosh'er. 11. a ring for lessening friction. 

serves voluntarily. Washing, wush'ing. n. elothes sent to a laundry. 

Voluptuous, ve-lup tu-uR, adj. sensual. Washy, wosh'i, adj, waters’ ; feeble. 

Vomit, voui'it. v. to throw up. Waspish, wosp'ish, ailj. iicttish; snappy. 

Voodoo, voo doo, n. negro witchcraft. Wassail, wos'al, ». spiced Honor. 

Voracity, vo-ras it- 1 , «. greediness. r service Waste, wflst, n. unnecessary loss ; refuse. 

Vortex, vor teks, n. whirlpool. or ! Wastrel, wayst'trel. ». refuse ; a profligate. 

Votary, vo'ta-rl, n. one devoted to a pursuit or wasirei, 1 mst-ru- 

Vote^ydt, n. the expression of choice; suffrage; Watch, wtkh. ^“ p g a t ^ K t j’ He *; the act of 


tomof the walls of a room ; a rubbing board. 
Washer, wosh’er, 11. a ring for lessening friction. 
Washing, wash'ing. w. clothes sent to a laundry. 
Washy, wosh'i, adj. watery ; teebie. 

Waspish, wosp'ish, adj. pettish ; snappy . 

Wassail, wos'al. n. spiced liquor. 


v. to select by voting. 

Votive, vij'tiv. adj. given by vow. 

Vouch, vowch, v. to attest. 

Vouchsafe, vowch-saf', v. to deign ; to grant. 


Watch, WOCll, V. a ....... y... . .... 

menfc for indicating the time, the ait of 
keeping watch. . ... 

Wat bet, wot'cliet, adj. a sxiado i dm 
Watchword, -woch'werd, «. password ; moi to._ 


Vouchsafe, vowch-saf , v. to deign , Wat»bww'ter. v. to pour water ; to irrigate : n. 

Vow, vow, «. a sacred promise to perform a certain Wfttw w j 

act ; v. to make such a promise. ... . wntw-colour wawiter-lfurttr, »; o 6 l«iur.-..'W 4 »K:h» 

Vowel, vow'd, ».a simple open sound . one of the Wate mnfst diluted with water;:. 

Waterhcn, waw'ter-ben, n. the galliinile; a 


five letters— a, e, i, o. u. w*h»iimi.' wiotbswuw 

Voyage, voi'aj, «. a Journey by sea. . . Waterman, waw'ter-num, n, a boatman. Howl, 

Vulcanise, vul'kan-fe, v. to combine with siuplmr. * ater ^ lHa j on waw'ter-iBebun, n. a hisdow trn-it.. 
Vulgar, vul'gar. adj. low ; coarse; eoinnjon- W'ltornroot waw'ter-iiroof, n. an article rendered 
Vulaerablo, vul'ncr-abl, adj. capable- ol being m- iimirrvimis t-0 water. [wate? 

inrad. ,, , Wfltersliwl v. -she 1 1 11 <1 where 

Viupme, lul'pm.aif?. cononm Heft'- watersnea, , i. column 

Vulture, vul'ture, «. carrion-eating bird. W \ 1 < ; it- air 

Vying, vi'iug, t f . emulating ; competing- Wa ^ , * hurdle. 

vtr 

' W ami >' toman n < m > nfs 

Waadii|, wod'ing, ». soft cotton material use l for Wave- , , U ' nUV 'uk^ Q 

^d je I 1 ' 4 i m litr * 1 dnt " , „ wr 5 * 1 ^ 

Wadi, Wady, wod'S. ». arm 1 it 1 * n»l ,. tA „ 

' . of a mountain river, dry except in ramy season. Wayiare > ' sh 

Wofer.wa-fer.matWncnketnhir tv 


'substance 'formerly used in -sticking -letters. 

t. ■ to *’ Kit, . , •* 


Wayward, wa'werff, adj. froward; wilful. 
Weak, w i V ’ i > PH 


Waft woft, ft to float. , weak, woe, aw. aw. 

Wag,’ vug, f mat from > f« side; «. a wit. Weal, wfl, «. welfain. . faohild. 
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Weapon, wgp'un, «. a fi t i ; lent. 

- Wear, war, it. to use; to bare on the person, as 
Weary, we'ri, adj. tired, - [clothes. . 

Weather, weWt'er, n. the state of the atmosphere. ! 
Weathercock, wefh'er-kok, a. an ornament set 
upon a building to indicate wind direction. 
Weathergage, wef/i'er-gitj. «. the position of a ship 
to the windward of another. 

Weatherglass, welb'er-glits, m. a barometer. 

Weave, wev, v. to interlace threads ; as in a loom. ] 
Weazen, wSz'n, adj. dried up ; thin. tbvane. | 
Webbed, webd, add, tovfiig'toes united by a mem-' ! 
Wedge, wej. fi. » clearing tool ; a piece of wood or 1 
metal used for holding anything in place. 
Wedlock, wed'Iok, n. marriage. 

Wee, v;e, adj. very small. 

Weed, w6d, n. a plant growing in the wrong place. 
Weedy, we'di, adj. full of weeds ; overgrown. 
Week, wek, n. seven days. 

Ween, wen, t. to think ; to fancy. 

Weep, wfip, t>. to riued tears. 

Weetless, weet'les, adj. unknowing.- 
Weevil, wfiv'il, •». beetle harmful to plants. 

Weft, weft, «. the wool of cloth. ;• 

Weight, wat, b.- gravity; heaviness; importance. 
Weir, weer. ». a dam in a river or stream to raise 
the water. 

Weird, w8rd, adj. wild ; eerie ; unearthly. 
Welcome, wel'kum, adj , agreeable ; n. a warm re- 
: Weld, weld, v. to unite, - [ception. 

Welfare* tvel'far, «, good fortune ; happiness, 1 i 
Welkin, wel'kin, n. the sky. 

Well, wel, n. source of water ; adj. in good health. 
Well-being, wel-be'tog, «. welfare. 

Well-bred, wel-bred', adj. well-bom ; refined. 
Well-spring, wel'spring, «, source. 

Welsh, -welch, n. people of Wales. 

Webber, wel'cher. ». a cheat on race-courses. 

Welt, welt, edging round a-shoa ; u. to tew on 
Welter, wel'ter, r. to wallow. fa welt, 

Wench, woosh, «. a girl. 

Wend, wend, t\ to go ; to betake. 

T , eih , 1 i {rated sheep. 

Whack, hwak. r. to strike. 

Whale, hwiil, n. the largest marine mammal. 
Whalebone, • hwiiiinin, n. '.elastic- substance ob- 
tained from file jaws of whales. 

Whang, hwang, ft, a leather thong. 

Wharf, hwawrf, n. quay to load or unload ships 
upon or from. 

Wheal, UwGl, » a raised mark on the skin caused 
by a blow ; well being. 

Wheat, hwefc, n. cereal supplying flour for bread. 
Wheaton, bwf-'ten, adj. made of wheat. 

Wheedle, hvvt-d'i, v. to coax. 

Wheel, hwEl, n. a circular frame turning on an avis. 
Wheelbarrow, hwCrbar-O, », a one Wheeled hand- 
cart. 

Wheelwright, hwfl'rlt, ». a maker of wheels and 
carts. 

Wheeze, bwez, r-. to hre > av iiy. 

Whelm, hwelin, v. to overwhelm. 

Whelp, hwelp, n. a puppy. 

Whereas, hwftr-a::’, adv. considering; when in 
fact. 

Wberret, hwer'ret, v. to trouble ; to tease; to 
Wherry, hwer'f. n. a shallow boat. [hurry. 

Whet, hwet, e.,to sharptu. 

: Whether, hwetli’er, pron. which of the two? 
Whetstone, kwet'ston, n. u sharpening too!. 

Whey, bwey, ■». tin; residue after removal of 
curd from mill: in the process of cheese 
making. 

Whiff, hwif, n. a puff of air or smoke. 

Whiffle, U« ffi, r. to fu-afrer , lo in'k foolishly. 
Whilom, hwi'tom, adv, at one time ; formerly. 
Whim, hwhn, «. a caprice ; a freak. 

Whimper, hwim'per. r. tn whine. 

Whin, hwln, ft. gorae or furze. 


Whip, hwip, n. a lush with a handle; i>. to lash. 
Whip -hand, hwlp'-bapd, ft. to obtain mastery over. 
Whir, Inver, ‘it. a 1 awing sound. 

Whirl, Inverl, v. to revolve quickly. 

Whirlwind, hwerTwimi, n. a rotating wind. 
Whisk, linisk, n. a kind of brush ; v. to beat, as an 
egg. 

Whiskey, hwls'kt, «. spirit made from barley. 
Whisper, twisp'er, v. to speak low down. 

Whist, Jiwisfc. n. a card game. , 

Whistle, hwis'l, r. to make a shrill noise. 

White, limit, adj. of the colour of snow. 

It («2nd Ed.) 
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Whitewash, hwlt'wosh, v. to coat with lime-water. 
Whither, hwith'er, adv.- where ; to what place ? 
Whitlow, hwit-lo, n. painful inflammation of 
fingers. 

Whittle, hwit'l, v. to cut with a knife; n. a kind 
Whiz, hwiz, n. a hissing sound. [of knife. 

Whole, hoi, n. total. 

Wholesale, hdi'sal, adj. buying to large quantities 
to so!! again. ' 

Wholesome, hoi'sum, adj. good; sound. 

Whoop, hwoop, v. to shout. 

Whorl, hworl, n, a cluster. 

Whore, hor, n. a prostitute. 

Why, hui, adv. for what reason. 

Wick, wik. it. the twisted threads or blazing part 
in the centre of lamps or candles. 

Wicked, wik'ed, adj. sinful. 

Wicker, wik'er, adj. made of twigs, - 

Wicket, wik'et, n, a small gate. : 

■Widen, wld'en, v. to broaden. 

Widow, tvid'd, n. a woman whose husband is dead. 
Widower, wid'd-er, n. a man whose wife is dead. 
Width, width, n. breadth. 

Wield, weld, v, to handle. 

Wife, wif, «. a woman whose husband is alive. 

Wig, wig, n, artificial hair for the head. 

Wiggle, wia'l, v. to squirm. 

Wight, wit, n. a person. 

Wigwam, wig' warn, n. an Indian hut. 

Wild, wild, adj. savage ; desert ; stormy. 
Wilderness, wil'der-nes, n. a desert. 

Wile, w;l, ■)>, a sly action. 

Wilful, wilful, adj. obstinate. 

Will, wil, ». volition ; intention. 

Willingness, wil'ins-nes, b. readiness. 

Willow, wil'o, n. tree furnishing osiers. 

Wimble, wim'W, adj. lively; brink ; nimble. 

Wince, wins, v. to flinch. ; 

Winch, winsii, n. a crank; a hoisting apparatus. 
Wind, wind, n. a current of air. 

Windage, wind'ilj, n. the difference between a 
gun’s diameter and that of a ball. 

Wind-bound, mti. detained by contrary winds. 
Windfall, wind’favl, n. a unexpected good 
fortune. 

Wind-gal!, wind-gawd, «. tumour on a horse’s feta 
lock 

Winding-sheet, w'tod'ing-shGt, «. slirond; 

Windlass, wind'lass, n. a weight-raising machine 
on a ship. 

Window, win<T6. n. an opening for light. 
Window-sash, win'UO-sash. n. frame in which 
glass is set. 

Windpipe, vvind'pip. m the trachea. 

Windward, wind'werd, adv. towards the wind. 
Wine-bibber, win'bib-er. «. a great wine-drinker. 
Wing, wing, n, the limb of a bird used in flying ; i*. 
to take flight. 

Winning, wln'ins, ml}, cominif first; attractive. 
Winnow, win'd, w. to sift. 

Winter, win-ter, n. the coldest season. 

Wire, wlr, %i. a thread of metal. 

Wireless, wir-'Ies, n, colfoaulalisni for wireless 
telegraphy.-- -.- 

Wire-puller, wlr'pool-er, n. an intriguer ; one who 
Wiry, wir'd, <i-ij. tough. [controls secretly. 

Wise, wiz, adj. discreet; just.; . 

Wiseacre, wiz'Sk-er, «. one who assumes wisdom. 
Wite, wish, n. desire. 

Wisp, wi.sp, n. bundle of straw or hay. 

Wistful, -wist'fub -'o®,. attentive,.' 

Wtt, wit, «. ready, sense. 

Witch, wich, n, a -woman of supposed magical 
power. 

Witchery, wicli'er-i, n. enchantment. 

Withdrawal, witfMlraw'al, n. a moving or taking 
- Withe, with; n. a willow twig; [back. 

Wither, wlih'er, v. to dry up. 

I Withers, with' m, n. the neck-joint of a horse, 

; Withhold, wift-hold', v. to hold back, - 

i -Withstand, mik-owna’ , v. to oppose. - ■ 

I Withy, wii/j't, «. a species of willow. 

I WiUess, wlt'lSs, adj. stupid; without sense. 

| Witness, wit'nes, «. one who bears tertimwny. - 
; Witticism, wit.'te-sizm, a brilliant saying, ■ : 

I Wizard, wiz'ard, te. a sorcerer : a conjurer. • 
Wobble, wflb'l, v, to move unsteadily from side to 
■side. 

Woe, wS, ft, grief: sadness. 

Womanhood, woom'an-hood, «. the oonoition or 
being a woman. 

Wonder, mm'der, n. surprise. 

Wont, wont, adj. accustomed, ' 
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Wonted, wont' ml, udj. customary. 

Who. woo, *. to make love to. _ 

Wood, wood, i o srn^ll forest.^ 

Wooiicnt, wab&'kiit. n. a wood entrap In^- . v ., 
Wooden wood'en. adi. mad of woo ..stupid. 
Woodland, wood'laad, ». forest lauu. . : 

% , ooer, woo'er, .»■ v .or ei . 

"Wool, woof, n. weft, , 

Wool, w« . n. the 1 air ot ">t ep. Oo 
Woollen, wooden, a*, made ot wool. 

Word, wurd. n. an oral or written -awi. 
Wording, werd'ing, manner ot oxprufeion. 
Warrtv. werd'L adi. verbose. 

14? werk, n. labour i toil : »Sui 


jgj ;■ pwcsLISH; ©ICTIONABY' 

Yataghan, yah'ta-gan, «. a long Turkish sword. 
Yawl, yawl,, n, a ship’s boat. _ , , 

Yawn, yawn, n. act at Raping. f- k 
Yaws, yaws* n. a serious disease ot tilt tropics. 
Yea, ya, a*. affirmative f Yeste . 

Yean* y&ii' u» to > r o u M»* 

Yp'iT" Ter '&'•& ,petid& oi iBOjitUs. . v '. y :; ,- r 
"Yearling, yfir'llng. w. L? year old ’b 

Ye m, j *■ t u t ire eat 1 * , , 

t . a t, et ! t s ) , ' 1 11 < • 1 11 

duce fermentations. 

YeH. yel.Y. to utter; a sharp c.y. 

Yellow? yel'O, ad), of a bright Bold colom. 

Yelp, yelp,'?;, ta bark. stall >.. y- 


Work, werfc* n. lalvaur ; toil i a Yen? - * yen a Japanese -cola*" . , nl «• 

Workhouse, werk'lfOWS, a. a public mstiU . yeorrmn, yo'man, ».a farmer; a titehoMti. 
for destitute. ; ■ - « V.v*rm^r Yesterday, yea'ter-da, the oa> 

■ J rli ‘ by jew 

IS'runf "g amin^ : ^ y|d. .. to P— • ^ of wood used to 

Worn?"; -a. trouble; vexation; to bite g® a. an 


.... Yoke-fellow, yuk'fel-ci, »• an o^«*de, 

WoS w^hiP. ,, devotion ; *»**. ^VK'^ow' $* ** 

wobl. - ' Yonder, yon'der. .win- ^t. a distance, wit i , , • 
Worsted, wars ted, m- consistiw, of combe t Yore, ydr. w. ancient days • . « the offspring 

Wort, wart, n. a plant. , Young, yu Ml t lu botn. «• t,.at onspmi., 

Worth, werih, n. value : .i* n . u f- + ,„,„ ra of animals. ■ a voting man 

Wound, wound. «. an injury ; v. t<> umn-. Youth, yooth, ». state of yomi^esb- .ayoiuu man. 

Wraith, rSift. •». a ghost. . disnut e Yucca, > ak a. « an « veiBieen flow «“*" I 

Cambridge University. 2 

Wmth^aa? n- anger ; fury. Zabra, icYbru «. a small I'm of 

Wreath; »; »!■, a » or i Zaccho. p )rt1 ’ 

Wreck, rek, ■». a destroyed ship, o. to ni . pedestal ofa colmim. f 

Wrench, rench. ». to wrest. Zanclla, 7 ii-nel'a, «. a twilled fabric 

Wrest, rest, i-.lo force from. _ Zany, sa'ni. «. a bu to aa enornSnU 


Zany, sa'nt, a buffoon. , 


strain. ^ 

Wrist^rlsMn th^iohit connecting the hand with proteid ?"" 5 jj|i? u ^ IaiS COi ”‘ 

wXK'.tol summons. of the heaven. 

to be distorted with pain. -hich a 

Wrong, rong, ». injustice ; injury. : thermometer is graduate!. 

Wroth, rOiA, W angry, , . m Zost, rest, n. eaKcrncHs; reu.sn. 

Wrought-iron, raw 1 1-urn, w. malleable, iron Zetetic, ae-tetlw u a seeker 


Sng vefy little carbon. 

Wry, rl. «tEJ> twisted. 


X-rays, Sx-rJis, n. radium emanations. 
Xanthine, san'tMn. n. yellow dyeing matter. 
Xanthous, zan'tftus, m. yellow.- 
Xebec, ssS'bek, n, a small vessel. 

::;.Xera^a,;a®r^fite^,.ah^;diseasp. i _,^|- 


8^‘S^y.wS'a»^ !»-L 

Zigzag, ziK'zag, n. a series of shoit altcnutms 

Zinc U ”in K k°n a white ^toured metal, 
ltecode?Tlng ; kdr« POsitivc pole of a galvanic 
battery-. 

ISg^&T 2: a tlat-Ktriiwed musical in-tru- 

f lUCXlt. .. Syittar in thft 


Ma ni ah disease. ■ jft' dl-ak, n. imaginary Inner idrcle in the 

XcK ^rMt. «. a plant, which can live I gaining the twelve signs tbrungh 

. with very little water. , which the sun travels. 

Xiphoid, zlf'otd, cut. nvin (kh shapul. Zoic, :wi «2i. relaiim i tnimals 

'■XYfem* siTSm. n: : the woody cellsof plants. ? : zoilean, zo-i-le'an, a#:-Mieye» .an4;.,Mtt«.,W. , 

material. zon^Kn m a girdle : a division of the earth 

Xylo; In dm - if i m l!,i ' *“ ' ' 1 “ H n Zo ti ji'i u v < 1, ». them 1 ' u ‘ 

: Xylophone, tflft-fOn, »- » wooden muMtal instro auiwtt j K . - rtnini , Ua . 

Xyste , Blat'er, w. r * l • 1 ir meu Zoolite, aO'i it, « fasti! unin d KUlwUnvc. 

tog hones, 1 , Zoology, xfi'ol-3-jt, «. the natural history of nnt- 

w trials. • , _• rvr rtnwn with 


Xd yak'ft, ' a West Indian everp **n. 
Yacht, vot. «. a pleasure vessel. 

Yak, yak. •«. Tibclauox. used for draught. 
Yum, mi, - ‘ j tropical root. 

Yauumer, yftm'er, t>. to lament. 

Yank, yangk, e, to jerk. 

Yankee, yanrt'ke, a. an American. 


Yas. yap, o. to yelp like a cur, 

Yard, yard, » i measure of 3 feet, an enclosed 
snaue ; a uliip’tt beam. , ,, 

Yu,' f C . dpi sti! < !» If » i t >( 1 n-- 

Yareiy, yarYli , ad}, iiuickly. f ... . 

Yarn, yiirn. n. spun wool cotton, fmx, or fill, 
a sailor’s Filory. 

Yarrtsh, yar'rish, mb a dry rough taeto. ; 
Yarrow, yiir'O, «. an herb. ' 


Zo«£ v. to move mpHSy up o> down wiil 

i evergreen. «. » Pianr-like animal, a* the 

for draught. z a * >, n. > hikw < aiwbte nf mwvju 

Zootomy, Kfl-ot't' nv ,«• tie: a aab my ot ^ ‘fa - 

Zouave, Wr, « v Wk*r in certain inf.mtr 

i, , regiments of the French arm <- 

' " Zulu, xu’loi), a. an African iu-;rro tribe. _ 

■j tort an enclosed Zygomatio .vl.iU'. ah, mt aimng t 
- cheektionc. . . , fv. 
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„v f ast0 Zythuin zi (to, ». a liunor made fr0 *' ,,H ' lt 8 

' ’ malt. 
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Fr., French. Gr„ Greek. Get,* German. 

it bas. (Fr,). down, down with. 
ah extra CL.), from without. 
ab inoumbilis'C&k), from the cradle, 
at initio (L.). from the beginning. • 
ab intra CL.), from within. 
bon ehat. bm rat (Fr.), to a good cat, a good fat; 
well attacked and defended; tit for tat; a 
■ Rowland for an Oliver. 

I bon -marcM (Fr.), cheap, a good bargain, 
d 6ms ouverts (Fr.), with open arms, 
absmte rm ID.), the accused being absent. 
absituividia (L,), let there be no Ill-will.;, envy 
apart. 

ub uno disce mnnes (L.l, .from, one specimen judge 
of all the rest ; from a single instance infer the 
whole. 

aburbe conditd (L.). from the building of the city ; 
i.e., Romo. 

a capita ad calcem (LX from head to heel. 
ii chaque mint m chtmdelle (Fr.), to each saint his 
candle; honour where honour is due. 
a cheval-WiX on, horseback. 

6 compte SFr.), on account ; in part payment. 
ii corps perdu IFrA, with might and main. . ; 
a cmeerl iFr.), under cover; protected ; sheltered. 
ad astra (L,i, to the stars. 
ad calendar Om\ it .L.t. at the Greek calends; 
i.e., never, at; the Greeks had no calends in their 
mode of reckoning. 

a demi (Fr.), by halves; half-way. ■ ■ 
a Dm « rear CL.), from God and the king. 
a&. hoc (lid, arranged, for this purpose; special; 
ad hominem \L.u to the man; to an individual's 
interests dr passions ; personal. 
adhuc mb judicc its esi CL.), the case has not yet 
been decided. : 

a die (L.S, from that day. 
ad infinitum (L.S, to Infinity 
ad -interim (L.j, its the meantime. 
ad libitum it..:-, at pleasure. 
ad modirn SL.I, after the manner of. 
ad nauseam (L.I. to disgust or satiety. 
ad referendum (L.), for further consideration. 
ad ran (L,), to the purpose; to the point. 
ad valorem (L.J, according to the value. 
affaire d’ amour (Fr.). a love affair. 
affaires d’honneur <Fr,), an affair of honour: a duel, s 
affaire de emir (Fr.), a n affair of the heart. j 

a fortiori (L.i. with stronger reason. | 

4 gmiihe (Fr.), to the left. > 

& denouss (Fr.). oil the knees. I 

« haute wix (Fr.), aloud. i 

Ahuisclos (Fr,-, with closed doors: secretly, . j 
A la. belle 4to-ik (Fr.), under the stars; in the; open 1 
air. i 

& la bonne he tire (Fr.), well timed; all right; very j 
well; as yon please. ■ ■ j 

ft Fa bri (Fr,5, under shelter, 
a la mode (Fr.), according to the custom or fashion. 

A to Tartuffe (Fr.), like Tartuffe, the hero of a ; 

celebrated comedy by Afoliere; hypocritically. i 
alfresco (It.), in the open air; out-of-doors, 
of pin (It.), at most, ' ; 

alter ego (L.), another self, .. ; 

A menmlle (Fr.S, to a wonder: marvellously. 
amor pat-rim (It), love of country. 
ernmr prop-re iFr.), self-love; vanity, 
uzicten. rigime (Fr.), the ancient of former order of 
things. j 

anguits in hervo (L,), & snake in the grass. j 

anno Chrhii SL.h in the year of Christ. : 

anno Domini (L.). in the year of our I, owl. . 
anno muncU ih.K in the year of Hie world. . 
annus mrabilis (L.J, year of wonders; wonderful 
. year. 

ante be-llmn CL.), before the war. 

ante kicem (L.), before light. 

ante -meridiem iL.), before noon. 

a outran ce (Fr,). to the utmost: to extremities; 

without sparing. . . - . 

A pied (FrX on foot. 

ii point (Fr,), to a point, Just in time, exactly right-. 
a posse ad me (L.S, from possibility to reality, 
aristmi rnetrm (Gr.l, the middle course is the best ; 
the golden mean. 


It., Italian. L„ Latin. Sp.. Spanish. 

airifrc pensie (Fr.). hidden thought; mental 
reservation. 

au eminent (Fr.), fully acquainted with. 

avdi alteram partem (L.>, hear the other side. 

an fait (Fr.), well acquainted with; export. 

aufond (Fr.), at bottom. 

auf Wiedersehen ! (Ger.), till we meet again. 

au vis alltr (Fr.). at the worst. 

au revoir (Fr.), adieu till we meet again. 

<xut vincerc cut mori (L.), either to conquer or to 
die; death or victory. 

a verbis ad verbe.ra (L.), from words to blows, 
a vinculo matrimonii CL.), from the bond:: of 
matrimony. 

•i&.twSwiWIFr.), at pleasure. 
a nostra salute (It.) v 
A cotre santi (Fr.) Vto your health. : 
a vueslra salud (Sp.) ' 

bas bleu (Fr.), a blue-stocking; a literary woman. 

beau monde (Fr.), the world of fashion. 

beaux espriU (Fr.), men of wit; gay spirits. 

beaux peitx (Fr.), tine eyes; goodlooks. 

ben trovato (It.), well or cleverly invented. 

beta noire (Fr.), a black beast; a bugbear. 

ban are, trial are SFr.), with good or ill grace: 

willing or unwilling. . 
bonhomie (Fr.), good-nature; artlessness; 
bonne bourne (Fr.l, a delicate or tasty morsel. 
bon innanc (Fr.), a good liver; a gourmand. , 
bruhm fulmen (L.), ii harmless thunderbolt. 
mmille. (Fr.), rabble. 

Candida .Fax (L.S, white-robed Peace. 
casus belli (L.), that which causes- or justifies war. 
causa sine, mo non (L,), an indispensable cause or 
condition. 

caveat. emptor (L.5, let the buyer beware (or look 
after his own interest). - 

cela va sans dire (Fr;), that goes without saying; 
needless to say. 

ceteris paribus (I;.), other things being, equal. 
ehacm A s mi gout (Fr.!, every one to Ids taste. • 
cogtto, mo sum (L.i, I think, therefore I exist. 
manic il faui (Fr.!, as it should be. 
compos mends IL,), sound of mind; quite sane. 


| campus menus uj,j, sounuotuimu; quiw sww. 

j compte rendu (Fr.), an account rendered ; a report 
| or statement drawn up. ■ , 

i conditio sine qua non <L,), anecessary condition, 

I consril de fam ine (Fr.), a family consultation. . 

I consensus fac'd legem (L.I, consent makes the law. 
i consilio et animU (L.), by wisdom and courage. 

1 consilio et pmdentia (L.i, by wisdom and prate 
! deuce. 

| comianiia, et virtute (L,), by constancy and virtue. 

1 contra bohos mores CL.), against good manners. 

| contretemps (Fr.). an unlucky accident: a hitch, 
t cordon bleu (Fr,), blue ribbon; a cook of the 
I highest class. 

i cordon sanitaire (Fr.), a line of guards to prevent 
the spreading of contagion or pestilence. 

.{ corpus delicti (L.). the body or substance of a crime 
t or offence. 

J corrigenda (t,), things to be corrected. 

! coup de grdee (Fr.), a finishing stroke, 
i coup d’iUtt (Fr,), a sudden decisive blow in politics ; 
j a stroke of policy. 

! coup de aoleUCBtd. sunstroke. 

! credat Judaeus Apella iL.), let Apella, the super- 
stitious Jew, believe it (I won’t); tell that to 
the marines. 

| aicullus non faeit mOmchum (L.), the bowl goes 
| not make the friar. 

I «ti bono’t (Li,), For whose advantage is it? to 
S what end? 

1 eutpam pampremU comes (L.), punishment follows 
hard upon crime. . ■ 

cum grano sdlis (L,), with a grain of Salt; with 
some allowance. 

mi m pritilegio (L.), with privilege. • 

i currents caiamo iLX with a fluent pen. : 
i da locum melioribus (L.i. give place to your betters, 
i darnmnt amd- non irvkllmmt (L.), they condemn 
I what they do not comprehend. 

; data et accepta- (L.5, expenditures and receipts, 
i de ton am-ure (Fr.), of good augury or omen. 

1 de bonne grace (Fr.), with good grace; willingly,. 
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force majeure ( Fr.), Irresistible compulsion; war, 
strike. Act, of God, etc. ; 
fomuia istrepitus (L.), the clamour of the forum. 
fortuna facet fort ihns iL.i, fortune favours the hold; 
front u front (Fix .face to thee. 
functus officio (L.), bavins performed one’s office 
or duty ; hence, out of office. 
gavdeamus mtur (I>d, so let us be joyful ! 
genius loci CL,), the genius or guardian spirit of a 
place. '■■■. 

gradv diverse, via una (&.)„ the same road by 
different steps. . 
ginndc parim\ n7t ., , ,, , 
gmide toilette P l ' u} ‘ miarLSS - 
tmerra al cuehlUo !Sp.), war to the knife. 

Hannibal ante portas <£;}, Hannibal before the 
gates; the enemy Close at hand. 
hiatus valde deflmdtm <L.), a ebstsra or (tendency 
much to be regretted. 
hie. ct mine (L.I, here and how. 

Me et-vbhitie (LX .hdfe'.ahd everywhere; 
kic jacet (L.), here U«s. 

Me labor, hoe opus est.iLX this is a labour, this is a 
toil. 

hie seputtus (I;.), here burled. 
hot; genus omne <L.). ail of this sort or. class, 
hoi pdttoi (Gr,)i the mifay; the ."vulgar; the 
rabble. 

hominis est errare. (X,.), to err is human. 
komme de robe (Fr.), a man in civil office. 
komme (Ms affaires (Fr.), a hiait of'business. 
htmvhie d’ esprit ( Fr.), a man of wit or genius, 
honi soil qui met t y pmse fO. Fr,'!, evil to him Who 
evil thinks. 

honoM Mutant toons il,.), honours change men’s 
nmnners or characters. 
hors de combat '(Fr.), out of 'condition to. fight. 
hors de prapas (Fro, not to the point or punwe, 
hors d’ceuvre (Fr.), out of course ; out of order. 
irk dim uler.h I serve. 

AiMefixe (Fr.), a Used idea. 
id ust (L.1, that is. 

U a U ditthle. an corps Uh.}, the fieri! is in him. 

Was mahrum , CL.), an Iliad of ills; a host of evils. 
il penseroso (It.), the pensive man. 

U sent In fagot- (Fr.), he smells of the. faggot,; he is 
suspected of heresy. 

iniperimn in imperil* {I,.), a state within a state ; 

a government within another • 
hi actu (L.i. in act or reality. ' ' 

in artimlo mortis (LX at the point of dea th ; iii the 
last struggle. 

in eapite (L.i, iu chief, : " :: I;;-; ki'fev'. 

in curia (IU, in court. •. 

•index exvurgalorius\(L.), & list of books prohibited 
index prohibiiorius f to Unman Catholics, 
in (L.), in being; in actuality, 
in extenso (I,.), at full length. 
in extremis <IU, at the point of death, 
in memariam i L,), to the memory of; in memory, 
in nulrilms (LX in the clouds. 
in re tL.f, in the matter of. 
iu mno sensu (L.i, in a proper sense, 
in situ (L.), ia its Original situation, 
in vino verms it.), there in truth iu wine ; truth is 
told under the inilaence of intoxicants, 
ipse dixit (LX he him el d it; ,i dogmatic 
saying or assertion, ' 

ipmsimu verba (L.i, the very words. 
iiwftuio <1.5. in the. feet itself. 
ipso jure 'L.I, by the law itself. 
jada est aba i ! .}, tl c die ’I nist. 
je ne sals ami (Fr.), T In vn not wbut. 
ji.nia.ima (L.!, for the sake of a Kike, 
falter onMifavfttctt <L.>, labour ’conquers every thing, 
V allegro (It.), rite * ry n an. 

■lapsus Umum (L.). a slip of the tongue, 1 
lares el pennies (L.I, household gods, 
tints lira !f„<, pniiH * (n ( fed. 
li Man at i i 11 

(refer benevolo (Id, kind or gentle reader, 
fa jm n*en mtit -pas hi ehandette (Fr.), the game ia 
not worth the candle; the object is not worth: 
the trouble, . 

fa mat d'eniam (Fr, , :h • key to the mystery. 

!e point th ions ‘Fr.;, daybreak. 

Use tmfesU iJTr.i, high-treason. 
lettre tie cachet (Fr.). a sealed letter containing 
ivate i t royal wan "if 
lex fast (L.j, the law or custom of the place, 
lex nmt scripts, (L.i, unwritten law; common Jaw, 
lex s i , .ml U n >v_ s 1 ( ! 

oenm teiuns ILX a deputy 
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tie die in diem (L.i. from day to day, 
de facto (L.), In point of fact ; actual or actually. 
tie jure (LX from the law; by right, 
de mal en pis (Fr.), from bad to worse. 
de novo (L.I, anew. ff mo/itf f : , t ■ 

deo volente CL.), Clod willing; by God’s will. 
de profundis (L.), out of the depths. . . . 

dernier ressart (Fr.), a last resource. 
dr.ua ex mdcMna (L.), one who puts matters right 1 
at a critical moment; providential intervention. 

; dies non (L.), a day on which judges do not sit. 
distlngui (Fr,), distinguished ; of genteel or elegant 
appearance. 

dolce far niente (I,.), sweet doing-nothing ; sweet 
idleness. 

double entente (Fr.), a double meaning; a- play oil 
words: fe i !■''■■■■.-(' a-a( 

dramatis persona (LX characters of the drama or 
play. ’ ‘ 

dum spiro, spe.ro (L.), while I breathe. I hope. 
eey.e homo ! (L.I. behold the man ! 
theu ! fwaces labuntur mini (L,;, ulus ! the fleeting 
years glide by. ■ 

ct» mill, kein nuil (G-er.), just once doesn’t count. 
en avunt (Fr.l, forward. 
en badinant (Fr.!, in spbrt ; in jest. 
en cttshabilU (Fr.), in undress. 
en famille (Fr.), with one’s family; In a domestic 
state. 

enfant terrible (Fr.). a terrible child, or one that 
makes disconcerting remarks. 
enfm (Fr,), In short; at last; finally. 
en passant (Fr.), in passing ; by the way. 
en plain jour (Fr.), In Imnui day. 

«t rapport (Fr.), in harmony; in agreement ; In 
relation. 

en dale (Fr.), according to rules; in order. ’ 
entente cordials (Fr,), cordial uuderstimdine, 
especially between two states. 
entre nous (Fr,),, between ourselves. 
en virite (Fr.),1a truth; verily, 
e -pluribrn umm (L.J, one out of many; one 
composed of many. 

esprit de corps (Fr.), the animating spirit of it 
■ collective body, as a regimeiit, learned profes- 
sion or the like. • 

et sequentes, (t sequentia (L.), and those that 
: 'follow. 

et tu, Jlmte ! (L.), and thou also, Brutus 1 
exanimo (L.). heartily; sincerely. 
ex capita (LX from the head ; from memory, 
fir cathedra (I.,.), from the chair or scat of authority, 
with high authority. 

ezeeptia wobal reoulan i (L.), the exception proves 

■■■;■ ?■'.:(?■ iff a": ’ Xfffyf' m : ]_. ;;p. 

i>x tuna (L.), out of court. h 

ex demo <L.), by the idl’t. 
exeunt (mines (L.), all go out or retire. 
exit (L.h he goes out. 

ex rnero motu (L.j. from his own impulse, from his 
own freewill, 

mi hilo nihil fit (L.), out of nothing, nothing 
comes; nothing produces nothing. 
ex officio (L.). in virtue of his Office. 

"ex post facto (L,), after the deed is done; retro- 
spective. : 

fucon de parler (Fr.),mauner of iptoaking. 
faire bonne mine (Fr.), to put a good face upon the 
■ matter. ' v : 

fait accompli (Fr.), a thing already done. 
farm elanma (L.i, a current scandal ; a prevailing 
report,- fe-fe-fefe; 

faide de minuc (Fr.!, for want of better. 
faux pas (Fr.), a false step ; a slip in behaviour. 
Jextina lento (LX hasten slowly. 
fiat justitia, mal cesium (I,.), let justice be done 
though the heavens should fall. 
flat lux (L.), let there be light. 
fide et ornate (L.i, by faith and love. 
jldc otfidueM {!/.), by fidelity and eonfldmice. 

Me et fartitudine (LX with faith and fortitude, 
fitted defensor (L.>, defender of the faith. 

Me non armis (L.I, by faith, not by arms. 
fule, sed etti i Me (LX trust, but see whom. 

JUlfS et justitia (L.), fideiity and justice. 

.tides Piiniea (LX Funic faith; treachery, 

nullius (L.i, a eon of nobody ; a bastard. 
finis coronal opm (I,.), the end crowns the work. 
Mutants hello (L.i, during hosUiittes. 
flagrante delicto (L.i, in the commission of the 
crime, : . -.-o:;-; y‘ feU; o: 

Aareal i.L.), tot it flourish. ' 

. Jom tt orioo (L.), the source and origin.. i: 
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Inert eausa (fr.), for the sake of gain. 

maamm opus iL.). a great work. - 

■mala Me (L.fr with bad faith; treacherously. 

, w al (i propos (Fr.fr ill-timed; out of place. 
malart nous (Fr.!. in spite of us. 
raalheur ne mmt jamais wul (Fr.). misfortunes 
never come singly. , 

■malum in m (fr.), evil oran evil in itself, 
j,wrdi pras iFr.), Shroye-Tuesuay. 
manage de conveyance (Fr.), marriage from 
motives of interest rather than of love. 

■mmvuise hone (Fr.;. wise modesty, 
mauviiis (W'it (Fr.), hail casta. 

«wn cte.wt (fr.;. my fault; by my fault. 
it* ti 'iudi.ee (!«.}, I being jwte; in my opinion, 
mens ajritei tnolem (L.fr mind moves matter. 
mens leak (L.i. the spirit of the. law. 
mens saint in corpore sano (L.), a sound mind in a 
sound body. 

run pcricnlo (L.I, at my own risk. 
meo vote (L.i. aecordius to my wish. 
mine en seine (Fr.). the getting up for the stage, or 
the putting on the stage. 
modus openv.idi (fr.). manner of working. 
more suo iL.). in his own way. 
main propria U..), 01 his cn .record. 
milium in parr.o (L.), much in little. 
mutatis mutandis (fr.), with suitable or necessary 
alteration. 

wrvits probandi (L.I, the sinews of the argument. 
nildespemndum (fr.). there is no reason for despair. 
noblesse oblige (Fr.). rank imposes obligations; 

much is expected from one hi good position. 
nolens vokns (fr.), willing or unwilling. 
twm de plume (Fr.), au assumed name of a writer. 
non comr, os mentis (L.i. not of sound mind. 
rum sequilur (L.). it does not follow. 
noses teijiswn (L.I, know thyself. 

'iwta bene (fr.fr murk well. 
rndis verbis (JD.fr in plain words. 
obiter dictum (L.i, a thing said by the way. 
onmia vincii amor (fr.), love conquers all things. 
nm pro nobis (fr.fr- pray for us; 

<> kinpora ! O mores ! (L.1, 0 the times t. O the 
manners (or morals) ! ■ 

mi-dire IFr.!, hearsay. . 

. landlord 

par cstalkuee (Fr.), by way of eminence. 
pari passu (Ik), atari equal pace or rate of progress. 
■parliceps crvmittm tL.fr an accomplice in a crime. 
passim (fr.fr everywhere; in all parts of the book, 
chapter, etc. 

pdi > fo >>- Fr.). goose-1 * tie 

paler pal rice (fr.fr father of liis country. 
pains, tumscripti tfr.fr the conscript fathers; 
Roman senatore. 

pdas vohiscum (fr.), peace be with you. 
per aspera ad turfm (fr.l, through rough ways to the 
stars; through suffering to renown. • 
per capita (L.i. by (he head or poll. 
per contra (It.), contrariwise. s fr( '• fr-’ 

per dwin (fr.), by the (Say; daily. 
per sc <L.), by itself; considered apart. 
pied & terre.i Fr.), a resting-place; '' " 
lodging. 

pis alter (Fr.), the worst or last shift. 

•pMmXlj.), the common people. 
poao a voco ( It.), Uttle by lit tie. 
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miuctio ad ad.in.rdum (L.), the reducing of a 
position to a logical absurdity, y 
mtuiescat in pace (L.), may he (or she) rest in 
peace. 

respice Jlnem (fr.fr look to the end. 
respitibHca (fr.), the commonwealth- 
revenom it nos mentions (Fr.). let us return to our 
sheep; let us return to our subject. 
ret vera (fr.), in truth. 

sans peur 'et sans reproche (Fr.), without fear and; 
without reproach. 

sans rime et sans rttism (Fr,), without rhyme or 
reason. 

sups souei (Fr.). without care. 
sartor resartus (fr.fr tlfe botcher repatehed ; the 
tailor patched or mended. 
same <iui pent (Fr.), let him save himself who can. 
savoir faire (Fr.l, the knowing how to act; tact. 
savoir vivre (Fr.), good-breeding; refined manners. 
semper idem ! fr.), always the same, 
seriatim (L.), in a series ; one by one. 
sic so here and there throughout; so. 

everywhere. 

skui ante (L.i, as before. 
sine die (fr.), without a day being appointed, 
sine mora (fr.), without delay. 
sine qua non (fr.l, without which, not ; indispensable 
condition. 

soito core (It.), in an undertone. 
spirituel (Fr.). intellectual ; witty. 
stH (fr.), let it stand; do not delete. 
sub judiee <L,), under consideration.' • ' 
sub vmna (fr.), under a penalty 
sub rosa (fr.l, under the rose; privately. 
sub voce (fr.l, under such or such a word. . 
siii generis CL,), of its own or of a peculiar kind. . 
summon bonum (L.I, the chief good. 
tableau vimnt (Fr.l, a living picture; the repre- 
sentation of some seeue by a group of persons. 
font mien?. (Fr.), so much the better. 
tant pis (Fr.i, so much the worse. 
kinpora mutanhtr, nos el mutamur in Ulis (L.fr the 
times are changing and we with them. 
tempus fwjii (fr.), time dies. 
tite-i-Ufe (Fr.), together in private. 
tiers etat (Fr.fr the third estate: the commons. 

' to baton (Or.), the beautiful ; the chief good. 

: to prepon (Gr.fr the becoming or proper. 

: tour deforce (Fr.), a feat of strength or skill, 
i imd-ti-fa.it (Fr.), wholly; entirely. 
i tout-it-Vheurc (Fr.), instantly. 

; tout de suite (Fr.l, immediately. 

I tu tmwme (fr.), thou also. 

! vbUpie <L.>. everywhere. 

; ubi supra (fr.), where above mentioned, 
ultra UcMurn (L.), beyond what is allowable, 
ultra vires (L.), beyond powers or rights conferred 
by law. 

urbi et arbi (fr.). to the city (Some! and the 
world. 

utile dui ci (fr.fr the useful with the pleasant, 

«t infra (fr.fr as below. • ; 

«£ fmprtt (fr.), as above stated, 
a temporary vacte in pace (fr.l. go in peace. 

varies tectiones- (L.fr various readings. 
variorum, notes {L.fr the notes of various commen- 
tators. 

vede elcreie iL.), see and believe. 
paste mtttnte (Fr.)* to remain in the post-office till wni, vidi, rfri (L.i, I came, I saw, I conquered, 
vailed (or, verbatim et literatim (fr.l, word for. word and letter 

prim fade (fr.), at first view or consideration. for letter. 

primus inter part-s iL,}, ilrsfc among equals. wrbum sat sapienti (fr.), a word is enough for & 

pro forma (fr.), for the sake of form. wise man. . 

■pro put da (fr.). for our country. ver non seinper viret CL.), spring is not always 

pro tanto (L.). lor so much; for as far as it goes. .green. 

pro tempore (fr.). for the time being. vm-aia qumstio (fr.), a disputed question, 

mid pro quo (fr), one thing for another; tit for via media IL.), a middle course. 

tat; an equivalent. via trita, via iuta (fr.), the beaten path is the safe 

qwi m'ttime, cbm won ehien (Fr.), love me, love path. :• 

my dog. trice «ewd (L.fr the terms of the case being reversed. 

W& taeet cons&dit (fr.). he v ' Uentg co vi fr.), that Is to an aa oly. 

scut. ■■ «i 4 anrits (L.), by force of anus; by main force; 

quad end demonstrandum ih.), which was to be by violence. ’ ' • •• ■ . ; 

proved or demonstrated. titillate 4 ora;? ffr.fr watch and pray. 

quod erat f<PAendUtn lL,L which was to be done. vita brevis, an lonoo (fr.), life is short; art Is long, 
0 ' i . ha i,'h t e'er i tat word Just vivalreniml (L.fr long live the queen 1 
mentioned. , ■ viral rex ! (fr.fr long live the Mi® ! ; 

quo jure i (L.1, by what right? ■ . •" •) V •' ' dm voce (I>.fr by the llvfflg voice; orally. 
muon d'&re (Fr.fr the reason for a thing's exis- voilii (Fr.), behold ; there is; there arc. 

tense. twite tout (Fr.). that’s ail, 

re (L.1, in the matter or affair of. mk, non vedeo 13 >.). I am willing, hut unable. 

reenter p < m ' (Fr.), to .draw ba m U ' m 1 f 1 - 1 m 3 

■ order to make a better spring, fr the voice of God. ' ' 


ABBREVIATIONS IN COMMON USE 


A.1, — First class (at Lloyd's). 

A.A. — Automobile Association. 

A.A.A. — Amateur Aihletic Association. 

A.A.C.C.A. — Associate of the Association of 
Certified and Corporate Accountants. 

A.B," Able-bodied. Seaman, 

A.B.A, — Amateur Boxing Association. 

A.B.C. — Aerated Bread Company ; Associated 
Britteh Cinemas : the Alphabet. 

A.B.C. A. — Army Bureau of Current Affairs. 

Abp. — -Archbishop. 

Au. — Acre. 

A.C.T-(Ante Christum) b.o. 

A.C.A. — Associate of Institute of Chartered Ac- 
countants ; Allied Commission for Austria. 

A.O.C.S. — Associate of the Corporation of Certi- 
. fled Secretaries. 

A.C.I.S.-— Associate of the Chartered Institute of 
Secretaries. 

A .ID. — Anno Domini (In the year of our Lord). 

A. TLA. — Atomic Development Authority. 

A.ILC. — Aide-de-camp. (same degree). 

Ad mind. — .-Id enndem gradum (admitted to the 
Ad lib.— -ad UMtVM (at pleasure), 

A.F.A.S. — Associate of the Faculty of Architects 
and Surveyors, 

A.F.C. — Air Force Cross. 

A.F.L. — American Federation of Labour. 

A.T.A. — Associate of the Institute of Actuaries. 
A.I.A.C.— Associate of the Institute of Company 
Accountants, 

A.I.I.A. — Associate of the Institute of Industrial 
Administration. 

A.Inst,P. — Associate of the Institute of Physics. 
A.I.E.I. — Associate of the Institution of Rubber 
Industry. 

A.L.A. — Associate of the Library Association. 
A.L.S. — Associate of the Lin mam .Society. 

A.M, — Anno Mundi (Year of the World); Ante 
Meridiem (before midday) ; Artlum Mapister 
(Master of Arts). 

A.M.I.Chein.E. — Associate Member of the Institu- 
tion of Chemical Engineers. 

A.M.I.C.E. — Associate Member of the Institution 
of Civii 'Engineers. 

A.MJ.IC.E. — Associate Member of the Institution 
of Electrical Engineers. 

A.M.I.Mech.E. — Associate Member of the Institu- 
tion of Mechanical Engineers. 

Anon. — Anonymous. 

A.P. — Associated Press. 

A.P.M. — Assistant Provost Marshal. 

A.R.A. — Associate of the Royal Academy. 
A.Ti.A.M. — Associate of t.lie Royal Academy or 
Music. 

A.R.O.A. — Associate of Royal College of Arts. 
A.R.O.M. — Associate of Royal College of Music. 
A.Tt.C.O. — Associate of Royal College Of Organists. 
A.It.C.S, — Associate of lioyai Colicge of Science. 
A.R.I.B.A, — Associate of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. 

A.E.I.C.3. — Associate of the Royal Institution of 
Chartered Surveyors. • 

A.It.P. — Air Raid Precautions. [Society. 

A.R.P.S. — Associate of the Royal Photographic 
A.R.S.M, — Associate of the Royal School of 
Mines. 

A.E.W.3. — -Associate of Royal Society of Water- 
Colours, 

A.S. — Anglo-Saxon; Academy of Science. 
A.S.A.A. — Associate, of the Society of Incorpor- 
ated Accountants and Auditors. 

A.S.D.I.C. — Anti-Submarine Detector Indicator 
Committee. 1 

A.T.A. — Air Transport Auxiliary. : 

A. TJX — Air Training Corps. [by W.R.A.C.). ' 
i A.T.S. — Auxiliary Territorial Service (superseded i 
A.U.O , — Anno untie condttig (In the year ojf the I 
founding of Die city). 

A.Y, — Authorised Version. 1 


b. — born ; bowled. 

B.A.— ■ -Buenos Aires ; Bachelor of Arte. 

B.A.O-.R. — British Army of the Rhine. 
-E.ArcJi,— Bachelor of Architecture. 


Bart, or Bt. — Baronet,. 

B.B.C.— British Broadcasting Corporation. 

B.C. — Before Christ. ; British Columbia. 

B.Ch. (or Ch.B.) — Bachelor of Surgery. 

R.Ch.D. (or B.D.S.) — Bachelor of Denial Surgery. 

B.C.L. — Bachelor of Civil Law. 

B.CYun. — Bacheior of Commerce. 

B.D. — Bachelor of Divinity. 

Brie. — Brigade. 

; B.Eng. — Bachelor of Engineering. 

B.E.A.— -British Electricity Authority. 

! B.E.A.C.— British European. Airways Corporation. 
' B.'E.F. — British Expeditionary Force. 

B.E.M. — British Empire Mori nl. 

B.I.S. — Bank of International Settlements; 
I British Information Service (in U.S.). 

B.Litt.— Bachelor of Letters. 

! B.M. — Bachelor of Medicine. 

, BALA. — Britisli Medical Association, 
i B.Mus. — Bachelor of Music. 

! ll.O.A.C. — British Overseas Airways Corporation. 
1 B.O.T. — Board of Trade, 
i Bp. — Bishop. : 

' li.Pbarm. — Bachelor of Pharmacy, 
i B.Vbil. — Bachelor of Philosophy. 

Brit. -Ass.— -British Association. 

B.R, — British Restaurant ; British Railways. 
B.Sc.- — Bachelor of Science. 

B.Tli. — -Bachelor of ThO' ‘logy. 

E.Th.TJ — British thermal unit. 

B.V.M.-— Blessed Virgin Mary. 


c. — Cents; centimes; circa (about). 

0. — Raman numeral for 100 ; Conservative ; Centi- 
grade. 

G.A. — Chartered Acconniaut. 

Cantab. — Of Cambridge University. 

Cantuar.— -Of Canterbury, 

Cap. — Chapter (Latin, eafnet), [fined to Barracks, 

C.B. — Companion of (he Order of the. Bath ; Cnn- 

C.B.E. — Commander of Order of British Empire. 
O.C, — County Councillor; --, 
cc.— cubic centimetres. 

G.O.G. — Control Comiru-'-dan for Germany. 
O.D.P.— Christian ,'Demwral ie Party (Germany). 

C.E.M.A, — Council for the Encouragement of 
Music and the Arte, friuporseded by Arte 
Council of Great Britain.) 

O.E.T.S. — ClmrelKifJOiigluud Temperance Society. 

C.F. — Chaplain to the Forces. 

Of. — confer (compare). 

C.G.L. — Confederturiouo Generate del Lavoro 
(Italian T.CLC. Genera! Counrii). 

C.G.M.— -Conspicuous Gallantry Medal. [T.U.C.). 

C.G.T.— Confederation General du'L'ravaii (French 

C.H.— Companion of Honour. 

Ch.J.— Chief Ja-dlee. 

CM. — Imperial Order of the Crown of India ; 
Channel Islands. 

C.I.D. — Criminal Investigation Department. 

C.l.E. — Companion Of the Order of the Indian 
Empire. 

e.i.f, — Cost, Insurance and Freight. 

C.T.O.S, — Chief of the Imperial General Stall. 
0,1.0, — Congress of Industrial Organisations. 
O.-in-C. — Commander-in-chief. 

Giro. — Circa (about). 

C..T, — Chief Justice. 

C.L.B, — Church Lads* Brigade, 

C.M.G. — Companion of .St. Michael and St. George. 
O.M.3. — Church Missionary Society. 

0.0. — Commanding- Oilh-er; Colonial Office; 

Conscientious Objector. 

Co.— County ; Company, 
c/o,— care of, 

O.O.D. — Cash on Delivery. 

0. of E. — Church of England. 

V. of t . — Church of Ireland. 

C. of S. — CSiureli of Scotland. 

O.O.L — Central Office of .informal km. 

C.O.S, — Charity Organisation Society, 

C.iMt. — Canadian I’aeifk- Railway. 

CT. — Creditor; crown; created, 

0.3. C.~- Conspicuous Service Cross. [India. 

0,3.1. — Companion of the Order of rite Star of 
C.&.M.M.G.— -Chartered Society of Massage and 
Medical Gymnastics. 







■ 




FJ.A.A, — Fallow Incorporated Association Arclii- 
te :i 9 . 

F.I.A.C. — Follow of the Institute of Company 
Accountants. [veynn 

P.I.A.S. — Fellow Incorporated Association Sur- 

F.I.D.Q. — Fog Investigation Dispersal Orgahtsa* 
tiosi. ' 

FJ.Inst. — Fellow of the Imperial Institute. 
F.J.I.A.- — Fellow of the Institute of Ihdttsfr&l 
Administration. ■ 

F.lnst.P l How of th T . so i of Ph t . 
F.I.R.I.- — Fellow of the Institution of the Bob- 
ber Indus try. . . 

F..T.T. — Fellow of the Institute of .ToumaUsts. 
F.L. A.— Fellow of the Library Association- . 
Flor.—l'toraii (he or she flourished). 

F.L.S. — Fellow of the Linneah Society. ; 

F.M.— Field Marshal. 

F.0.~— Foreign Oifice. 

Fo. — Folio (one sheet), 
f, , - 0 — 0r]l Board 

F.B.Ae.S.-— -Fellow of the Royal Aeronautical 

Society. - {Music. 

K.li.A.M. — Fellow of the Royal Academy of 
F.R.A.S. — -Fellow of the Royal Astronomical 

Society ; of of the Royal Asiatic Society. . : 
F.R.C.SL— ^-Fellow of : the Royal College of Music. 

B.B.C.Q, — Fellow of the Royal College of Organ- 
ists. . Meians. 

F.E.C.P.; — Fellow of the: Royal College of "Phy*" 
F.B.C.S.— -Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons. 
F.R.C.Y.S. — Fellow of the Boyal College of Vete- 
r inary Surgeons. "■ . I Society. 

F.R.G. 8 . — Fellow of the Royal Geographical 

F;lt.Hist.Soc.-— Fellow of the Royal Historical 
. Society. 

F.H.H.S. — Fellow of the Itoyal Horticultural 

Society. [British Architect-.. 

F.R..I.B.A. — Fellow of the Royal Institute of 
F.R.I.C. — Fellow of the Royal Institute of 
< hemistry. 

F.R.I.C.S.-— Fellow of the Royal Institution of 
Chartered Surveyors. 

t' t.M.S. I- Hon >f th - 1 Roy ' Mi' .o^ot’ 1 

Society. {Society. 

F.R.Met.S.— -Fellow of the Royal Meteorological 
P.R.P.B -i llo i’ tin in V Photogi phic 
F.lt.S. — Fellow of the Royal Society. [Society. 
F.R.S.A. — Fellow of the Royal Society of Arts. 
F.K.S.E, — Fellow of the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh. iture. 

Mth’ Fellow < ; iht R >\ Soc it ty >i 1 itera 
F.S.A. — Fellow of the Society of Antiauaiies. 
F.S.AA. — Fellow of the Society of Incorporated 
Aeeountanta and Auditors. * 

F.S.M.O. — Fellow of the Spectacle Mahers 
Company. 

F.S. 8 . — Fellow of the Statistical Society. 

F.Z.S.— Fellow of the Zoological Society. ■ • 


0 T.O. — Cyclists’ Touring Club. 

O.U. —Cambridge University. 

(.’. 0 . A.C. — Cambridge University Athletic Club. 

C.U.F.G.— Cambridge University Football Club. 

G.V.o. — Commander of the Royal Victorian Order. 
Cwt.-- -Hundredweight. 


D — Unite ; 500 (Roman immferitls). 

d.-— Pence (Lafc. (Unarms ) ; died ; daughter. 
U.B.I5. — Dame of Order of British Empire. 

'DC.— District of Columbia; U.S.A. 

B.C.L. — Doctor of Civil Law. 

D.O.M. — Distinguished Condtfct Medal. 

I) J). --Doctor of Divinity. 

D.D.S.— Doctor of Dental Surgery. 

D.D.T.— -Dichloro-Diphenyi-Triehtorethane. 

deg.-— Degree. - 

del.— L. oteMnmvit (he drew}. 

Dale, or d, — Delete, cancel. 

D.Eng.— Doctor of Engineering. 

D.F.C.— Distinguished Flying Cross.: 

D.O. — I>ei Gratia {by the Grace of Cod) ; Dragoon 
Guards. 

Dice.-— Diocese; Diocesan. 

Ditto nr do. — The same. 

D.L,— Deputy-Lieutenant. 

D.Lltt. (Camb.)— Doctor of Letters. ' ) 

D.T.itt. (Oxon.)— Doctor: of Literature. 

D.S'.B.— -Dictionary of FTational Biography. 

Dol. or S Doha (the. greatest) 

D.O.M.— ■Optimo Maximo (To God. the best, 
Dom.—Dumii is 

D.PJ3. — Diploma in Public Health. 

Dr.— Doctor; debtor. . 

Ir. — Drachm. 

D.Ki- - D K’tor of Sclent c\ 

D.S.C. — Distinguished Service Cross. ... 
D.S.M.-f-Dlstingiiished Service Medal. : : [Older. 
D ,8,0. — Companion Of the Distinguished . Service 
D.Theoi. — Doctor of Theology. 

D.V.— L. Deo vohmte (God willing), : ■ - 
dwt.— Fenny weight. 


E. and O.E. — Errors and Omissions Excepted. 
Bbor. — York, 

B.C.A. — Economic Co-operation Administration 
(superseded by M.S.A.) 

Feel.— Ecclesiastical. 

E.C.E. — Economic Council for Europe. 
ji.O.O.— European Coal Organisation. 

E.C.U. — English Church Union. 

e.g.—L. exempli gratia {for example). 

Biic. Brit. — Encyclopaedia Brltrumica. 

E.R. — Elizabeth Resina (Queen Elizabeth), 

E.U.P. — European Recovery Programme, 
lit ai . — Si alibi (and elsevtere). 

Etc., Ac . — St cetera (and other things). 

Et set).- — and the following. 


G.C, — George >o-ti>. 

G.C.B. — Knight Grand Cross of the Bath. 

G.O.l'.E. — ICulgbt ) Grand Cross of the Indian 
Empire. 

,G.C.L.Ht— Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour. 
G.CVM.G.— Knight, Grand Cross Of St. ■ Michael 
and St. George. • • 

fi.GiS.I.—Knight -Grand Cross of the Star of India. 
G.C.V.Q.-GKnight Grand Gross of Royal Victorian 
<i H Q (k ic Hen 1-Q ir era !> x le 

■ i —A nerican bohlnr < tom to army n <i > 
“ Government Issue ” applied to kit and cauip- 
ment). 

G.M. — George Medal ; Grand Master. 

G.M.C. — General Medical Council 
G M r.~ Greenwich Mem Time. 

G.O.G. — General Oiileer Commanding. 

G.O.M Grand Old Man 
Goth.- --G ithtc 
( !ovt.- -Government. 

HI’.— General Itotetitiow r, 

I “ 0 . — Ucnoral Post, Office. 

G.T'-.O.- Girls Training Corps. 


f.— fathom ; franc. , . - ■■ 

F. or Fabr. — Fahrenheit. •: 

f.A F- »oti Kili A iv o< -jaiinn. 

F.A.G.O i *> Bow >f hi V mciatior ofCertiiled 
ami t Orpurate Act •> intai ( <=. 

V .1 —Fellow Of the Auctioneer! Institute. 
i 1 A \ irst AM Yur-uie, \ ornanr 
F,A,0,-~Food'ami 'AgrieuJtura'f'Organfeatioh;:' f 

V ' i - -Ft 11 v of la oiYiim-iun S ! * v 

F.B * Fellow of fi'c British Academy. 

"F.B.l. — Federation of British Industries ; Federal 

Bureau of Iiivea; Marion. [tion. 

F.B.O.A. — ^Fellow of the British Optical Aasoeia- 

F.B.S, — Fellow of the Bof&nitait Komcty, ianr.-i, 
:'ir.C.A,,rwFe}lownfIastithte: : of;Ghhffered'A:ccouht,-: 
F.C.C.8. — Feilow of the Corporation of Certified 
Bee v > iea. 

F.C.I.S. — Vetiow of the Clxartored Institute of 

F.C C — Fellow of tin* College of Precaptc jts. 
i V S —Ik V'< 0) tl < au tic i( '“a mtj 
F.B.S. — ^Follow of tire EutomologicaJ bociefy. 
F.F.A. — Fellow of the Faculty of Actuaries. 
F.F.A.B. — Fellow of the Fucnity oi Aj-ehimcts 
and Surveyors; 

F.G.8 - T> r ) v os Die Ge «% k t) S« is i y 
F.I.A. — Fellow of the Institute of Actuaries. 


H.A.C. — Honourable Artillery Company. 

H.E, — -His Excellency; His Eminence 
Explosive, 

If. fu. — Hebrew. 

1I.H. — His (or Her) Highness. 

Hkd. — Hogshead, 





8 ''ENGLISH"’ DICTION AKV 

Lat,. — Latin. 

lb. — pound (weight). 

l.b.w,— leg before wicket. 

L.C.C. — London County Council. 

L.C.J. — Lord Chief Justice. 

L.O.P. — Licentiate of the Coliege of Preceptors. 
L.D.P. — Liberal Party (Germany). 

L.D.3. — Licentiate in Dental Surgery. 

L.P.A.S.— -Licentiate of the Faculty of Architects 
and Surveyors. ; : [and Surgeons. 

L.F.P.S. — -Licentiate' of the Faculty of Physicians 
Lie. Med.— Licentiate in Medicine. ' 
lit. — Literature ; Literary. 

Lit. Hum. — Classics. 

Litt.D. — Doctor of Literature. 

Lord Justice. 

LX. — Lord-Lieutenant, 

LL.B.—Bachetor of Laws. 

LLJD. — Doctor of Laws. 

LL.M. — Master of Laws, 

L.M. — Licentiate in Midwifery, 

loc. eit. — loco eitaio (iu the piaee referred to). 

long.— Longitude. 

Lot}. — LoQuUur (speaks). 

L.P. — Lord Provost. 

L.It.A.M. — Licentiate of Royal Academy of Music. 
L.B.C.P. — Licentiate of the Roya! Collage of 
Physicians. [Surgeons. 

L.R.C5.S. — Licentiate of the Royal College of 
L.Ii.C.S.E.— -Licentiate Of the Royal College of 
Surge one, Edinburgh. 

L.S. — Locus siailli (place for the seal). 

L.S.A. — Licentiate of the Society of Apothecaries. 
L.S.D, — Librae, Solidi, Henarii (Pounds, shillings 
and pence), : 

L.S.E. — London .School of Economics. 

L.T.A. — London Transport Authority; Lawn 
Ltd. — Limited. iTenj s tssoeiatioa. 

L.W.M. — Low-water mark. 


PEARS CYCLOPAEDIA 

H.I.H. — His (or Her) Imperial Highness. 
HJ.M. — His (or Her) Imperial Majesty. 
H,<LS.-~Sjc jawt stpvUrn (Here lies buried). 
H.M.— His Ma ty. 

H.M.A.S.— Her Majesty's Australian Ship. 
H.M.L — Her Majesty's Inspector. 

H.M.S. — Her Majesty's Ship ; or Service. 
H.M.S.O. — Her Majesty's stationery Office. 
Hon. — Honourable, 
h.p. — house-power ; or half-pay. 

H.R.E. — Holy Roman Empire. 

H.R.IL — His (or Her) Royal Highness. 

His Serene Highness. 

Hum. — Humanity (Latin). 

High Water Mark. 


L— JmvefatoT, or hnveralHx (Emperor or Em- 
press!.. /I. ,,b 

lb, or Ibid. — ibidem (in the same place). 

I.C.B.F. — International Children’s Emergency 
Fund. 

I.C.F.T.U. — International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions. 

Imperial Chemical Industries. 

I.C.S.-— Indian Civil Service. 

Id, — (idem! the same. 

I.D.B. — lUteit diamond buying. 

i.e. — id etsl .(that, is). • -• 

Xgn . — -ionoius (unknown). [Saviour of Men). 

I.H.S. — Jesjw Bominum Salvator (Jesus the 
I.L.Q. — International Labour Office. 

IX.P.— Independent Labour Party, 
imp.— Imperial. 

Indian Medical Sendee. 

Incog. — Incognito (in secret). 

Inf. — infra (below). 

In loc, — in loco (in its place). 

Inst.-- -Instant ; Institute; Institution. 

infe.— Interest. ■ 

inv,— invent! the designed). 

T.O.G.T.— Independent Order of Good Templars. 
L0.M.— -Late of Man. 

1.0. 0.P. — Independent Order of Odd Fellows. 

1.0. 0', — I owe you. 

1.0. W. — Isle of Wight. V 
I»q. — Idem, qwod (the same as). 

I.Q.— InteU&ence Quotient. 

LB.— Inland Revenue. 

I.R.A. — Irish Republican Army. ■ ■ TM 

I.It.O.— -International Refugee Organisation. 

1.5. M.A.— Incorporated Sales Managers’ Assoei- 

1.8.0, — Imperial Service Order. [jition. 

1.5.5. — International Student Service. 

I.T.U.— International Telecommunications Union. 
Ital. or It. — Italian; Indies; Italy. 


M.— Member ; Monsieur ; 1000 (Roman numerals). 
M.A. — Master of Arta. 

M.A.P, — Ministry' of Agriculture and Fisheries. 
M.Arcb.— Master of Architecture. 

M.B. — Bachelor of Medicine. 

M.B.E. — Member of British Empire. 

31.0. — Master of Ceremonies ; .Military Cross. 
M.C.C.- -3 Cricket Club. 

M.Ch.— Master of Surgery. 

M.Ch.D. — Mater of Dental Surgery. 

M.Gh.Orth. — Master of Orthopedic Surgerv. 
M.Oom. — Master of Commerce. (Physiotherapy. 
M.O.S.P. — Member of the Chartered Society of 
M.D. — Doctor of Medicine. 

M.D.S. — Master of Dental Surgery. 

M '< ; 1 . 

M.EiBt.— ; -Master of Engineering, 

— Master of Foxhounds. 

Mgr. — Monsignore. 

SIX — Military Intelligence. , 

M.I.Obcm.K. — Member of Institution of Chemical ; 

Engineers. tEnginecvs. 

M.I.C.E. — Member of the In titution oj civil 
M.IX.E. —Member of the lastiturion of Electrical 
Engineers. !. Engineers, 

M Jnst.Qas.E.— Member of the Institution of Gas 
MYLMar.E. — Member of the • institute' of 'Marina 
Engineers. [Meehaniad Engine ;ra. 

M.LMech.E.— Member of the Institution of; 
M. last. Mat. — Member (if Institute of Metals, 
M.Inst.M.M. — Member of Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgy. : 

M.lnstM. I. — MemUer of Institute of Kaval 
Architects. ' '. Mr. 

JA Inst I Member uf T;n At :e of Transport,' 

M.I.O.B. — Member of Inatitut - of Builders. 
M.l.W.T, — Member of Institute of Wireloai 
Technology; 

M.JX— Member of Institute of Journalists. •• 
M.Lltt.— Master of Literature. 
mUs.—Jladctmisdle (Mtesi. ■ 

nuii.— -mi i limettes. 

1 M —Mil tAry Med . : 

MM. — Messieurs ; Gentlemen. 

Mrae. — Madame. 

BIods.—Moderfrttohs (tot public exam, at Oxford). 
M.O.H. — Medical Officer Of ■ Health : Ministry of 
v ith. 

M.P. — Member of Partial lent. 

in.p.h. miles per hour. 

M.P.fcj. — Member of Pharmaceutical Society. 


J.P. — Justice of the Peace, 


K.B.E. — Knight Commander of British Empire. 
K..C. — King’s Counsel. 

K.O.B. — Knight Commander of the Bath. 
1C.C.I.E. — Knight Commander of the Indian 
Empire. (and St. George. 

K.C.M.G, — Kniglit Commander of St. Michael 
K.C.S.I. — Knight Commander of the Star of 
India. [Victorian Order. 

K.C.V.O. — Knight Commander of the Royal 
K.G. — Knight of the Order of the Garter. 

Kil. or Km. — Kilometre. 

Kilo or KG. — Kilogramme. 

K.O.S.B. — King’s Own Scottish Borderers. 
K.O.YX.I. — Kinar’sOwn Yorkshire Light Infantry. 
K.P. — Kniglit of the Order of St. Patrick. 

K.P.D. — Communist Party (Germany). 

K.R.R.C. — King’s Royal Rifle Corps. 

K.S.L.t. — King’s Shropshire, light Infantry. 

K.T. — .Knight of the Order of the Thistle. 

Kt. (or Kilt.). — Knight Bachelor. 


—50 (Roman numerals), 
ib.— Labour. 

A.C. — London Athletic Club ; Licentiate of the 
Apothecaries’ Company. 

A.H. — licentiate of Apothecaries’ Hall, Dublin. 
). — Latitude. 



PEARS 'CYCLOPAEDIA 4-1 

M.R.Ae.S. — Member of the Royal Aeronautical 

Society. 

M.RA.S.— Member of the Royal Asaatie Society. 
M R.C.I’.Lond. — Member of the Royal College of 
Physicians. London, [Surgeons. 

M R.C.S. — Member of the Royal College of 

M.U.C.V.S. — Member of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons. 

met- — M ember of the Royal Institution. 

M.R.P.— Mouvement RApubficain Populaire 
(Right Party in Prance). [Institute. 

M.RfBan.I. — Munber of the Roy ah Sanitary 

M.R.S.T.— Member of the Royal Society of 

M.s. — Master- of Surgery . [Teachers, 

MS., MSS.— Manuscript, Manuscripts. 

M S. 4. — Member of the Society of Architects ; 

Mutual Security Agency (took place of B.C'.A.i. 
liLSc.— -Master of Science. 

M.T.B. — Motor Torpedo Boat, 
mt. — mountain. 

Mus.R. — Bachelor of Music. 

Mus.B.— Doctor of Music. 

M.'V.D. — Russian Police. (Descendant of 

N.K.V.D. and O.G.P.U.). 

M.V.O.— Member of. the Royal ’Victorian Order. 

M.Y .Sc.— Master of Veterinary Bolenne. 


P.A.U. — Pan-American Union. 

P.A.Y.E. — Pay as you earn (system of paying 
income tar). 

P.E.P. — Political and Economic Planning 

(Society). 

P.C. — Privy Councillor : Police Constable. 

P.c . — per centum (by the hundred) ; postcard. 
P.B.S.A. — People’s Dispensary for Sick Animals.' 
Per pro.— Por procuration. "'.Ay 

Ph.G. — Pharmaceutical Chemist. 

Ph.D, — Doctor of Philosophy. 

Pin*. — (He) painted it. • 

PL— Place; Plural. 

P.L.A. — Port of London Authority. 

P.L.U.T.O. — Pipe Line Under The Ocean. 

P.M .— Post Meridiem (after midday) : Pacific 
Matt: . Prims Minister. 

P.M.G.— - Postmaster-General. 

P.M.O. — Principal Medical Officer. 

P.N.E.U. — Parents’ National Education Union. 
P.O. — Post Office. 

P. ix. 0. — Peninsular and Oriental Steamship Co. 
Pop. — Population. 

Pp. — pages. 

P.P.C. — Pr. Pour prendre congi (to take leave). 
P.P.S. — Portlier postscript. 

P.Q. — Parliamentary Question. 

P.tt.L. — Parti RApubiicain de la LibertA (Left 
Party in France). •, r : 

P.R.A. — President of the Roral Academy. 

Preb. — Prebendary. 

Pres. — President. 

P.R.I. — President of the Royal Institute of 
Painters in Water Colours. 

Prof. — Professor, - ■■■ - •• .. - 

Pro tern . — Pro tempore (for the time being). 

Provl — Provost. 

Prox . — Proximo (next). 

P.B.S. — President of the Royal Society. 

Ps. — Psalm. - - 

P.S. — Postscri’fdum (postscript). 

P.T. — Physical Training. 

Pte. — Private. ' - 

P.T.O.— Please turn over. 

P.W.D. — I’ublie Works Department (roads, build- 
ings, railways, teiegraphs, etc.). 


n.— -noun; nephew. ■ : fstitutes, 

N.A.A.P.I.— Nnvy, Army and Air Force In* 

N.A.T.O. — North Atlantic Treaty Organisation. 

N.B. — L. Nota liene mote well) ; North. Britain. 

N.C.B. — National Coal Board. •. 

N.O.L.— National Council of Labour. ' 

N.C.O.— Nors-Commissioned Officer. 

N.C.U.— National Cyclists’ Union. . 

Nem. Con. — Nemine contradkenle (no one con- 
tradicting) : unanimously. 

Nem. diss, — ■Nemitm dwentiente (no person dis- 
agreeing) ; unanimous. 

Net, Nett.— (It.) Usetto) free from ail deductions. 
N;F.S.— National Fire .Serv.ee. . • ■ ■ 

N.K.V.D. — People’s Commissariat for Internal 
Affairs (took .place of O.G.P.U.) ; controlled 
the Police. Superseded by M.V.D. 

No . — Numera (number). • 

Non sea.— A cw wiuttnr (it does not follow). 

N.P.— Notary Public. 

N.lt.A. — National Rifle Association. [(TLS.A.). 
N.R.A.— National Recovery Administration 
N.S.— Nova Scotia; New Style in the Calendar 
(in Great Britain since 175® ; National Society. 
N.9.A. — IS itior * kathig A > < 

N.S.P.C.C. — National Society for tbs Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children. 

N.S.W. — New South Wales. (South Australia. 

N.T.— New Testament; Northern Territory of 
N.U.R,™ National Union of Railway-men. 
N.U.T.— National Union of Teachers. 

N.W.P. — North-western Provinces. 

N.W.tc — North-western Territories, 

N.Z. — New Zealand. 


Q. — Queen.- . fe-. r , ■ 

Q.C. — Queen's Counsel. 

a.e.d. — mod erat demonstrandum (which was to 
be proved, applied to a theorem), 
q.e.f. — mod erat faciendum (which was to be 
done, applied to a problem). 

Q.M.C. — Queen Mary College. 

Q.M.G. — Quartermaster-General. 

Qlo. — (Quarto) folded in four. Itity). 

Quant, suit. — Quantum sujjicit (a sufficient nuan- 
q.v. — unod vide (which see). 


R. — RAaumur. 

R. A. — Royal Academician ; Roya! Artillery. 

R.A.O. — Royal Agricultural College : Royal 
Armoured Corps; Royal Automobile Club. 

R.A.F. — Royal Air Force, 

R.A.M. — Royal Academy of Music. 

JEt.A M.C. — Royal Army Medical Corps, 

R.A.N. — Royal Australian Navy. 

R.A.O, C, — itoyal Army Ordnance Con's. 

K.A.P.O. — Royal Array Pay Corps. 

R.A.B.— Royal Astronomioal. or Asiatic, Society, 
R.A.S.C. — Royal Army Service Corps. 

R.A.Y.C. — Royal Army Veterinary Corps. 

R.B. — Rifle Brigade. 

R.B.A.— Royal Society of British Artiste. 

R.C. — Roman Catholic 
R.C.N.— Royal Canadian Navy, 

R.C.S.— Royal Corps of Signals. 

B.C.V.S.— Royal College of Veterinary Surgeona. 
R.D. — Royr) Naval Reserve Decoration; ■ Rural 
Doan; .'Refer to Drawer. 

R.D.C. — Rural District Council. 

R D.l. — Royal Designers for Industry. 

R.IS. — Royal Engineers ; Royal Society ol 
Painter Etchers. 

Rear-Adm. — Rear-Admiral. 4 

Ree, — Recorder. 

Rect.— Rector. 


% — percent. 

Ob.— Died. . ' 

Obs. — Obsolete. 

O.B.K. — Officer British Empire Order. 

O.C.T.U.— Officer Cadet Training Unit. 

O.E.D.— -Oxford English Dictionary. 

O.E.E.C. — Organisation for European Economic 
Co-operation (Idarthall Aid). . : (N.K.V.D. 

O.G.P.U.- -Russian Police. Superseded by 

O.H.M.S.— On Bet.- Majesty 1 's, Service, ■: 

O.K. — Slang term for all correct (ori krekt). 

QM . — Order ol Merit, 
o.'p. — Oufcofprh.it. 

O.P. — Ordiwt* Prasdicatemim (of the Order of 
P it ioiulniean ect ties! tit 

O.P. — Opposite to prompter (stage term) ; out of 
■ . print. ... 

Q.S. — Old style in the Calendar (of Great Britain 
be. we 1?S:; ; ordinary .seaman. 

O.T. — Old Testament. 

O.T.C. — Officers’ Training Corps, 

O.U.—Oacml University 

O.U.A.C. — Oxf'rd University Athletic Club. 

O.U.B.C. — Oxford University Boating Club. 

O.U.D.S. — Oxford University Dramatic Society. 

OYo.~Oete.Yo, 

Oxon.— Oxfordshire ; of Oxford. - 
or. — Ounce, . 
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Beg. Prof. — Begins Professor. 

Regt. — Regiment: Regent-. (Engineers, 

R.B.M.E.— Boya! Electrical and Mechanical 
lies. — Resigned: reserve. / 

Rev.— -Reverend. ' , 

R.F.A — Royal Field Artillery. 

R.&.A. — Royal Garrison Artillery. 

R.H.A. — Royal Horse Artillery. 

R.ll.G, — Royal Horse Guards, 

Royal Humane Society. [Colours. 

K.I, — Royal Institute of Painters in Water 
B.I.A. — -Royal Irish Academy. 

R.I.BA, — Royal Institute of British Architects. 
R.I.I.A.- — Royal Institute of International Affairs 
(Chatham House, London). 

R.I.N. — Royal Indian Navy, 

R.I.P . — liemiiMeat in pace (may he or she rest in 
R.L.O. — Returned Letter Office. [peace). 

R.M.- — Royal Marines ; Resident Magistrate. 
R.M.A.— -Royal Marine Artillery ; Royal Military 
Academy. . 

R.M.L.I. — Royal Marine Light Infantry. 

R.M.P, — Royal Military Police. 

R.M.S.— Royal Microscopical Society: Royal 
Meteorological Society ; Royal toil Steamers. 
It N.~- -Royal Navy. 
it.N.R. — Royal Naval Reserve. 

It.N.V.R. — Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve. 

Ito. (recto) — on the right-hand page. 

Rock. (The.— -Gibraltar. 

E.O.I.— Royal Institute Of Oil Painters. 

R.P.E.— Eassemblemenfc du Peuple Pranpais 
(General de Gaulle's Party In Prance). 

R.It.O. — 'Lady of the Royal Red Gross. 

R.8.A.-— Royal Scottish Academician. 

Jt.S.B. — Royal Society of Edinburgh. 

It.S.I. — Royal Sanitary Institute. 

R.S.L.— Royal Society of Literature. 

E.S.M. — Regimental Sergeant Major. 

R.S.P.C.A. — Royal Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals,- ' - [answer. 

R.S.V.P. — (Fr. Ihipondez s’il vaius plait) please 
R.S.W.— Royal Scottish Water Colour Society. 
K.T.O. — Railway Transport Officer. 

R.r.R.— Royal Tank Regiment. 

It.T.S. — Religions Tract Society: Royal Toko- 
■ philite Society.: vgA.-MA; Am A, a-- 

Hi. Hon. — Right- Honourable. 

Rt. Rev.— Right Reverend (of a Bishop). 

It. (I. — Rugby Union. 

R.V, — Revised Version. 

K.W.S.— Royal Society of Water Colours. 
dt.Y.S. — Royal Yacht Squadron. 


ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


T.A. — Territorial Anny. 

T.B. — Tuberculosis. 

T.C.R. — Trinity College, Dublin. 

TUX — Territorial Decoration, 

Temp. — Temperature ; Temporary, 
ito. — I on. 

T.N .T. — Trinitrotoluene (High Explosive). 

Toe B.—Taibot House, 

tr. — Transpose. [Chi , 

T.R.C. — Thames Sowing Club; Tithe lied 
Trim — Trinity. 

T.T.~Tubercul&r Tested : Teetotal. 

T.U.C. — Trades Union Congress. 

T.V.A,— Tennessee 'Valley Authority. 

T.W I.~ Training Within Industry. 

T.Y.C. — Thames Yacht Club : Two Year Old (01 
Thousand Yards) Course. 


U. — Unionist,. 

U.-boat. — German submarine. 

U.D.C. — Urban District, Council. 

IT.K.A. — Ulster King at Arms. 

U.IC. — United Kingdom. 

VlL—rnim (last). 

Univ. — University. 

U.N.A.— - United Nations Association. 

U.N.E.S.C.O.-— United Nations Educational, 

Scientific and Cultural Organisation, 

U.N.O. — United Nations Organisation. 
U.N.E.R.A. — United Nations Relief and v ile- 
haUhtaUxn AduuniMrat r su 

U.S.A. — United hiatus of America. 

U.S.A.A ,P.— United States Army Air Force. ' 

U S.N. — United States Navy. ■ 

U.S..S.R. — Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 


v. — versus (against). [Viscount; Vice. 

V. — Five (Homan numeral) ; Version; Vicar ; 
v. or vid. — Vide (see). 

V.A. — -Victoria and Albtfl. ■ -'''hhA'Y:' Agh 'h r' 

V.A.D.— Voluntary Aid Detachment. 

V.O. — Victoria Cross. 

V. D. — Venereal Disease ; Volunteer Decoration. 

VI. - — Plying bomb. - A.Y'Y, V-v -.b -y Ah /--AY 

V:. — Ko-.-kct. [1045. 

V.E. Day.— Victory in Europe Day, 8th May. 
Ven. — Venerable (of an. Archdeacon). 

Verb. Sap . — Verbitm supienti satis est (a word lo 
the wise is enough). 

Very Rev, — Very Reverend (of a Dean). 

Vet. — Veterinary. 

' i i 

Via-Aihn. — Vice Admiral. 

V’ct.— Victoria, 

V.I.P. — Very Important Person. 

Vise. — Viscount. 

Viz. — Videlicet (namely). i August, lifia. 

V.J. Day. — Victory over Japan Day, I5rh 
Vo. — (verso) on the Mt-harirl page. 

Yoi. — Volume. 


s. — succeeded; son; etblUwis* a-- . :.- r. -hr .v,~ 

&. — South; Saints. [America. 

■S.A.— South Australia ; South Africa ; South 
Sarum.— Salisbury. 

Re.— SciiieeHto wit) ,a-'A.AA..: AA- Au 

ric.D.— Doctor of Science 
ri.O.M. — Student Christian Movement-, 
sculps. — sculped (he engraved). 

Sculpt. — Sciilptor 
Sec. — Secretary ; Second, 
a.f. — sub flnem (near the end). 

S.G.— Solicitor-General. 

S.II.AR.E. — Supreme Headquarters Allied Powers 
Europe. 

Sic.— -So written. 

SA. — Society of Jesus (Jesuits). 
ri.L,— Serjeanfc-at-Law. 

H.M.B.-— School of Military Engineering, 

H.O. — Sub Office (Postal). 

H.O.S. — •* Save Our Saaks*" Distress Signal, 
s.p. — sine prole (without issue), 

■S.P.C.IC. — Society for Promcitliig Christian 
Knowledge. 

S.P.G. — Society for the" Propagation of the 

Gospel, • [Senate and People of Rome). 

■S.P.Q.R.— Se«ot«s Populimue Romania (The W.8 -Writer » tl« Signet. 

~A:;nari:. .. W.V.S.— Wmnen's Voluntiiry Services.- 1 • 

S.R.N. — State Registered Nurse. 

5.5. — Steamships-: Saints. rir ; , ‘ 

N.S.A.P.A. — Soldiers’, Sailors’ and. Airmen’s • • 

Eamili ' turn, . X. — Ten (Roman numerals) 

5.5. C. -Solicitor before Supreme Court. (Scotland), Xmas, Christmas. 

St. — ’.Street ; Saint. : : S/' : A : ,,* .- w> 

Stet, — h at it stand. X 

Htip. — Stipend ; Htipmuliary, . > - yds —yards, 

hunt. — Superintendent. Y.M.C.A. — 'Young Men’s Christian Association. 

■Hyn.— Synonymous synonym. ; ■ • • Y.IV.C.A. - Yeung Women'sChrDUaaAssooUtton. 


PEAKS CYCLOPAEDIA 


SYNONYMS AND ANTONYMS 


SYNONYMS AND ANTONYMS 


OR WORDS OF SAME MEANING AND THEIR OPPOSITES 


Abandon, Syn. Surrender, vacate, forgo, quit, 
relinquish, desert, forsake. Ant. Keep, hold, 
haunt, retain, defend, cherish, seek, prosecute. 

Abase, Syn. Sink, lower, depress, bring low, 
degrade, ,'iat. Elevate, raise, exalt, promote. 

Abash, Syn. Humiliate, mortar, humble, 
confuse. Ant. Embolden, inspirit, encourage. 

Abato, .Sy/i. Decrease, subside, lessen, mitigate. 
Ant. Amplify, develop, revive, continue. 

Abbreviate, Am. Compress, condense, contract, 
abridge. Ant I cpand, amplify, enlarge. 

Abdicate, Syn. Surrender, resign, relinquish, 
abandon. Ant. Usurp, assert, occupy, retain. 

Abduction, Syn, Seizure, deprivation; abstraction. 
,4n<. Kestoration, restitution, replacement. 

Aberrant, Sum Exceptional, deviating, divergent, 
straying. Ant. Regular. orderly, conventional, 
"habitual, 

Abberration, Syn. Insanity, idiocy, hailueinafcion, 
deviation. Ant, Progression, tenor, line, order, 
law, principle, continuity, conaecutiveness. 

Abeyance, Syn. Dormancy, suspension. Ant. 
Resuscitation, operation, renewal. 

Abhor, Syn. Dislike, despise, loathe, detest, hate. 
A nt. Desire, crave, relish, love. 

Abide, Syn. Remain, continue, dwell; stand firm. 
A nt. pass away, flit, vanish, fade. 

Ability, Syn. Competency, talent, skill, faculty. 
Ant. Maladroitness, incapacity, weakness. 

Abject, Syn. Sordid, wretched, servile, squalid, 
degraded. Ant. Arrogant, noble, esteemed. 

Abjure, Sun. Disown, disavow, deny, renounce. 
Ant, Acknowledge, cherish, vindicate. 

Able, Syn, Vigorous, gifted, capable, talented, 
clever. Ant. Unqualified, inefficient, weak. 

Abnegation, Syn. Abjuration, renunciation, 
denial. ■ Ant. Licence, indulgence, assertion. 

Abnormal, Sim. Eccentric, divergent, exceptional, 
erratic. Ant. Natural, regular, normal. 

Abode, Syn. Quarters, berth, residence, place, 
stay, home. Ant. Bivouac, tent, perch, halt. 

Abolish, Syn. Exposure, cancel, annul, make void, 
destroy. >l»t. Repair, restore, promote. 

Abominate, Syn. Detest, loathe, abhor. Ant. 

T iAvp Klrfi ■ - 

Abound, Syn. Bevel, t>e plentiful, flourish, 
swam, teem, luxuriate. Ant Lessen, vanish, 

■ decay, die, drain, evaporate, waste. 

About, Sm. Roughly, approximately, concerning, 
near, almost. Ant. Exactly, precisely, away, 
afar. . 

Abridge, Syn. Condense, curtail, lessen, shorten, 
abbreviate, Ant. Spread out. ul expand, 
amplify. 

Abrogate, Syn-. Annul. set aside, cancel, abolish. 
Ant Confirm, re-enact, enact. 

Abrupt, Syn, .Hough, harsh, blunt, curt, coarse, 
sudden. Ant Courteous, smooth, gliding. 

Abscond, Syn. Hide, disappear, depart, decamp, 
vi nf. Appear, emerge, show. 

Absence, Syn. Lack, failure, inattention, want. 
Ant. MAnA.ni, existence, appearance. 

Absolute, Sim. Arbitrary, certain, autocratic, 
despotic, unconditional, perfect. Ant. -Re- 
sponsible, conditioned, conditional, imperfect. 

Absolve, Syn; Clear, free, forgive, pardon, acquit. 
Ant. Convict, obligate, bind, compel, charge. 

Absorb, Sun, Stick up. drink in, engross, consume. 

■ Ant. Distract, dissipate, exude, emit. . .. 

Abstain, Syn, Desist, keep bftek. stop, cease, for- 

bear, refrain. Ant. Exceed. Indulge. 

Abstemious, Syn. Frugal, sober, moderate. Ant. 
intemperate, greedy, gluttonous. 

Abstract, v, Syn. Steal, take ' away, remove, 
part, detech, separate. Am. Return, restore, 
unite, 


Abstruse, Syn. Dark, obscure, deep, profound, 
hidden. Ant. Easy, plain, lucid, simple, 
patent. 

Absurd, Syn. Foolish, stupid, ridiculous, irrational. 
Ant. Logical, sound, rational, sensible. 

. Abundant, Syn. Ample, great, enough. Ant. 
Scant, inconsiderable, limited, meagre, small, 
little. ; 

Abusive, Sun. Scurrilous, rude, opprobrious, 
insolent. Ant. Courteous, kind, respectful. 

Abysmal, Syn. Deep, profound, fathomless. Ant. 
Shallow, superficial, skin-deep. 

Abyss, Syn. Chasm, pit, deep. gulf. Ant. Mound, 
surface. 

Academical, Sim. Learned, collegiate. Ant. Un- 
coliegiate, illiterate. 

Accede, Syn. Concur, accept, comply with, con- 
sent. Ant. Protest, refuse, decline, dissent. 

Accelerate, Syn. Hurry, press forward, urge on, 
speed. Ant. Hinder, retard, clog, obstruct. 

Accent, Syn. Emphasis, rhythm, stress. Ant. 
Flow, monotony, smoothness. 

Accessible, Syn. Conversibiu, easy, affable. Ant. 
Diiilcult, cold, distant. 

Accession, Syn. Extension, addition, arrival. Ant. 
Subsidence, drain, ebb, efflux, departure. 

Accessory, u. Syn. Colleague, associate, accom- 
plice. Ant. Rival, adversary, foe. 

Acclivity, Sun. Incline, rise, ascent. Ant. Descent, 
declivity. A -A.; -re' a; a 

Accommodating, Syn. Concilia lory, yielding, 
polite, obliging. Ant. Imperious, rude. 

Accompany, Syn. Escort, join, attend, consort. 
Ant. Discard, leave, abandon. 

Accomplish, Syn. Complete, finish, attain, fulfil, 
execute. Ant. Spoil, mar, baffle, destroy. 

Accord, ,S’u». Allow, grant, harmonize, consent, 
agree. Ant. Refuse, deny, differ, disagree. 

Accost, Syn. Stop, greet, hail, invoke, salute, 
address. Ant. Ignore, avoid, shim. 

Accountable, Syn. Delegated, amenable, liable, 
responsible. Ant. Despotic, supreme, absolute. 

Accredited, Syn. Trusted, confidential, acknow- 
ledged. Ant. Distrusted, unacknowledged. 

Accumulate, Syn. Gather, hoard, store, mass, 
collect. Ant. Waste, scatter, disperse. 

Accuracy, Syn. Precision, strictness, correctness. 
Ant. Incorrectness, slovenliness, looseness. 

Accuse, Syn, Criminate, cite, impeach, charge. 
Ant. Release, acquit, discharge, vindicate. 

Aecustom, Syn. Reconcile, familiarize, habituate. 
Ant. Wean, estrange, dishabituate. 

Acerbity, Syn. Roughness, sourness, acrimony. 
Ant. Gentleness, mildness, sweetness. 

Achieve, Syn. Effect, execute, perform, gain, do, 
accomplish. Ant. Fail. lose. miss. 

Acknowledge, Syn. Profess, accept, own, recognize, 
admit, avow. . Ant. Deny, disown, disclaim. 

Acme, Syn. Meridian, apex, zenith, summit. 
.4«t, Depth, nadir, foundation, floor, base. 

Acquiesce, Syn. Comply, agree, repose, assent. 
Ant. Object, demur, dissent. 

Acquire, Syn. Reap, get, procure, earn, gain. 
Ant. Miss, surrender, lose; 

Acquit, Stm. Dismiss, absolve, discharge. Ant. 
Sentence, impeach, accuse, charge. 

Acrid, Sum Sour, harsh. Ant, Luscious, sweet. 

Acrimonious, Syn. Sarcastic, ill-natured, acrid, 
biting, sharp. Ant. Pleasant, sweet, smooth. 

Across, Syn, Transversely, against,' athwart. 
Ant Parallel, along, lengthwise. 

Actual, Syn. Authentic, real, certain, demon- 
strable, Ant. Fabulous, virtual, possible. 

Actuate, Syn. Impel, incite, incline, induce, 
instigate, Ant. Prevent, hinder, retard, 
deter, ' 
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Acumen, Sfrif Sagacity, talent, discernment,, 
sharpness, point. Ant. Indiscermnent, dulnes.s. 
Acute, Svn. Distressing, severe, piercing, astute, 
been, pointed. Ant. Stolid, heavy, obtuse. 
Adage, Svn. Rrorerb, by- word, saw. motto, 
saying, maxim. Ant. Harangue, diauuisitiun. 
Adapt, Svn. -conform, suit, accommodate, fit. 

Ant, Misapply, misconfonn, mis lit. 

Addicted, 8 m, incUried, prone, given to. Ant. 

Indisposed, disinclined, unaddicted. 

Adduce, Sm. Import, add, safer, advance, cite, 
apply, alii ye. Ant. ec 1 , leduet, withdraw-. 
Adept, Svn. Master, bandy, adroit, expert. Ant. 

Tyro, inexpert, t-jumsr. awkward. 

Adequate, Sm. Able, capable, fit, sufficient, equal. 

Ant. Incompetent, insufficient, unequal. 
Adhere, -S vn. Cling, join, fix, unite, attach, hold, 
.cleave, cohere. Ant. Sever, secede, divide. 
Adhesive, Svn. Tenacious, sticky. Ant, In- 
adhesive, non-viseous. 

Adipose, Sun. Oleaginous, corpulent, obese. Ant. 
Thin, bony, skinny. 

Adjacent, Sm. Bordering, nigh, dose, neighbour- 
ing, near. Ant. Separate, distant, remote. . 

: Adjourn, Sm. Delay, defer, suspend, postpone, 
• Ant. Complete, conclude, hasten, urge, expedite. 
Adjunct, Svn. Aeduisitibn, aid, auxiliary, appen- 
dage, addition. Ant. Hindrance, drawback. 
Adjure, Sim. Command, urge, enjoin, conjure. 

Ant. Defy, prohibit, dissuade, warn, dare. 
Adjust S Classify, nit hi, fllx. ollre t . 

harmonize. Ant. Confuse, disorder, confound. 
Administer, Sm. Perform, execute, dispense, 
afford, give, accord, award. Ant. X>wiy, 

, resign, undertake, refuse. 

Admire, S m. Affect. appLaud. love, extol, approve. 

Aid. Slight, despise, uaislike, contemn. 
‘Admissible,- Svn. Bight, fair, probable, allowable. 

• Ant. Wrong, unfair, absurd, improper. 

Admit, Ayn. Avow, own, confess, allow, permit., 
receive. Ant. Disavow, repudiate, dusty, disallow. 
Admonish, .9 yn. Rebuke, censure, caution, -fore- 
warn. ' Ant. Urge, incite, abet, encourage. 
Adopt, Svn. Avow, elect, take, affiliate, select. 

Ant. Disown, disavow, repudiate, decline. 
Adorn, Svn. Decorate, ornament, bedeck, beautify. 

Ant . Bare, strip, despoil, impoverish, spoil. 
Adroit, Sun. Clever, dexterous, skilful, handy. 

Ant. Unskilful, clumsy, awkward. 

Adulation, Sm. Cringing, fawning, praise, incense, 
sycophancy, compliment. flattery. Msif, Satire, 
sarcasm, defamation, obloquy, detraction. 
Adulterate, Sm. Vitiate, corrupt, debase. Ant. 
Genuine, make pure. 

Advantage, Sun. Interest, good, success, gain. 

A nt. Obstruction, inferiority, frustration. 
Advent, Sm. Coming, arrival, approach. Ant. 
Exodus, exit, departure. 

Adventitious, Svn. Irregular, superfluous, redun- 
dant, Ant. Intrinsic, pertinent, proper. 
Adventurous, Svn. Hazardous, chivalrous, rash, 
tearless, gallant, enterprising, daring, brave, 
bold. Ant. Cautious, nervous, cowardly. 
Adverse, Svn . Unfavourable, ermtrary, conflicting, 
opposite, opposed to. Ant. .Fortunate, amicable, 
friendly, favourable. 

Adversity, Svn. Affliction, trouble, distress, mis- 
fortune. Ant.- Success, happiness, ' good-luck. ■ 
Advisable, Sm. Beneficial, desirable, expedient, 
judicious, politic. Ant; Undesirable, inex- 
pedient, injudicious, Impolitic, mutdrisabte. 
Advise, Spa. Iiiform, acquaint, incite, urge, per- 
suade, counsel, warn, admonish, Ant. Mis- 
advise, mislead, curb, restrain, ■ remonstrate, 
expostulate, deter. 

Advocate, n, Sun. Supporter, upholder, counsellor, 
pleader. Ant. impugner, accuser, adversary, • 
Affect, SM- Pretend, feign, influence, move, 
assume, favour, like. Ant. .Repel, shun, dislike. 
Affectation, Svn. Assumption, hypocrisy, pre- 
tence. Ant. Artlessness, simplicity, naturalness. 
Affection, Sm. Desire, love, tent, condition. Ant. 

Repulsion. indifference, insensibility. 

Affiliate, Svn. Adopt, incorporate, graft, annex. 

Ant. Disjoin, sever, disaffiliate, disamtex. 
Affinity, Svn. Harmony, analogy, similarity, con- 
nection Ant. Discordance. disdniUarity. 
Affirm, Svn. Maintain, declare, testify, swear, 
assert. Ant. Oppose, doubt, dispute, deny. 
Affix, ,Sm. Subjoin, annex, attach. Ant. Separ- 
ate,. disunite, Gt-taeb. 

Affliction, Sim, Bain, grief, trial, trouble. Ant. 
i'leseare. boon, alleviation, relief, consolation. 
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r Affluence, Syn. Riches. wealth, plenty, Ant 
Indigence, penury, scarcity, want. 

Affront, Svn. Indignity,' wrong, abuse, insult, 
outrage. Ant. Apology, courtesy, homage. 
Aforesaid, -Sim.- Boregoing, stated, above-men- 
tioued. Ant. Subjoined, following. 

Against, &'»/». Counter, across, opposing, opposite, 
over. Ant Suiting, aiding, for, with. 

Agent, Svn. Promoter, cause, influence, force, 
actor, doer. Ant. Ooimteractor, counteragent. 
Aggrandize, Sim. Enrich, ennoble, promote. - A nt, 

• '.Debase, enfeeble, .-depress. 

Aggravate, Skit. Wound, provoke, exasperate. 

Ant. Diminish, assuage, coot he. 

Aggregate, Aggregation, Svn. Whole, mass, sum. 
Ant. Unit, disunion, division, dissipation. 
Aggression, Syn. -..Incursion, assault, offence, 

■. ■attack, invasion. Ant. Estreat, repulsion, 
u tali wiun - ■ ■ ■ ■ ; ■ 

Agile, Sm. Sprightly, swift, quick, ready, brisk, 
fleet, active, nimble. .■!»(. Inert, awkward. 
Agitate, Svn. Shake, raffle, excite, trouble, dis- 
turb. Ant. Smooth, pacify, allay, compose. 
Ago, Sm. ■ Since,- gone, past. Am. • Hereafter,, 
hence, future, coming. 

Agreeable, Sm. - Amiable, grateful, pleasant, 
obliging. Ant. Offensive, disagreeable. 
Agreeably, Syn. Constetently, conformably^ 
suitably. Ant. Impertinently, Inconsistently." 
Aid, Sm. .Abet, protect, .befriend, assist, help. 
Aid, Baffle, -discourage, resist, oppose. 

Ailra nt, Svn. Bist U > a 

Ant. Vigour, health, sanity, recovery. 

Aim, is, Svn. Design, end, mark, purpose, drift, 
beat. Ant. Overlooking, shunning.—v. Sun. 
Mean, intend, design, level, seek. Ant. Ignore, 

disregard » SilUtS, ydYy-ii d,.:'"-'-. 

Alan, Syn. Allied, congenial, similar, cognate, 
related. Ant. Hostile, uncongenial, .alien. 
Alacrity, < ndiauee, activitj iui e - 
Ant. Repugnance. slowness. 

Alarming, Svn, Ominous, frightful. terrible. Aid. 

Enticing, alluring, encouraging, assuring. 

Alert, Sm, Vigilant, prepared, nimble, brisk, 

1 active. Am. Oblivious, absent, lazy, sleepy, 
j Alienate, Svn. Wean, estrange. Ant. Bind, 

1 . entail, endear, retain. 

! Aliks, Svn. Akin, same, equal, identical, rewm- 
i ' bling. Aid, Different, dissimilar, apart, unlike. 

■ Alive, Sun, dale, aim, vivacious, lively, breathing, 

| living. Ant. Defunct, lifeless, cold, dead, 
i Allay, Svn. Calm, pacify, soften, appease, quite, 

< soothe. Ant. Mir, .igKi.iv.itu, rou-e, ewtte. 
ft Allege, ISM:' Aver, assert, affirm, declare. Aid,: • 
I Repel, quash, gainsay . 

Allegiance, Svn. Homage, fealty, loyalty, 
obe » i .« ini * east n. resist c eh n 
Alleviate, Sm, Soothe, assuage, lessen, lighten. 

A nt. Augment,, enhance, aggravate. 

Alliance, Syn. Partnership, union, co-operation, 

} treaty. Ant. Discord, divorce, enmity. 

I Alloyed, Sun. Adulterated, impaired, mix* <1. -t nt, 

•• ^tfumeii^obmplet^fljicrfeoti'f'absolute, pure. 

I Allure, Svn. Decoy, tempt, attract, seduce, entice, 
i Aid. Warn, scare, terrify, deter, alarm. 
j Allusion^ Svn. Insinuation, reference. A at. 

. Mention, specification, ' 

; Ally, Sun, . Assistant, supporter, . companion. 

! frtad.fri-Jffi. Baffler, adversary, opponent, 
‘Alteration, Syn. Change, difi'erence, variation. 

| Ant. Couservaiion, retention. 

Altercation, svn. Brawl, affray, wrangle. dis- 
pute, Ant.. Harmony, agreement, o mwird. 
unanimity. 

Am alga m ate, • Svn, Unite, compound, .mix, fuse. 

Ant Disperse, disunite, decompose separata. 
Amass, Sm, Store- up, gather, coilect. AM, 
Spend, scatter, waste, dissipate, divide. 
Amazement* ; s vn. Surprise, wonder. - awe. : aston- 
ishment. Ant. Composure. 

Ambiguous, Svn. Uncertain, doubtful, vague. 

■Ant. Lucid, unequivocal, accessary, c-leiar. 
Ambition, Syn, Emulation. iwidiatiort. ,4at. 
.Moderation, indifference, inertia. 

: iArhs8able,l5 , i?«.' , DbCfl«.'«ttbJehh'pU»ute'depSa<fente 
Ant. Obstinate, unamenable, autocratic, ■ te- 
; dependent, 

I Amend, Svn. Reform, rectify, correct, repair, 
i And Mar. corrupt, spoil. blemish. tarnish. 

! Amenity, Sira. Geniality, blandness, mildness, 

I pleasant seas. Ant. Rigour, harf 4mem, 

oAmiabifl, Syn. Lovely, ensagtoE, lienevotent, kind, 

1 good. Ant. Ill matured, hateful, disagreeable. 
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Amicable, Syn. Sociable, kind, friendly. Ant. 

Adverse, unkind, ui/avom.,1 -u, unfriendly. 
A ffii tv, Syn. Good-will, sociabkmesa, peace, 
.friendliness. Ant. Hatred, asperity, acrimony, 
hostility, indifference. distance, coolness. 
Amnesty, Svn. Absolution, dispensation, oblivion, 

. reftdsston. apdulttal. pardon. Ant. Account, 
inlhctloo, punishment, penalty. 

Ample, Sun,. Full, roomy, spacious, ebpioiia.liberal, 

■ larger : Ant. Bare, stinted, mean, scant. 1 
Amplify, Stm . Extend, swell, augment, increase, 
enlarge, enrich... .4 at. Condense, curtail. 
Amputate, Sim. Clin, curtail, lop, prune. Ant. 

Produce, augment, enlarge, extend. 

Analogy, Sun,. Parity, tuUnity, relation. Ant. 

Disharmony, dtedmilarity, disproportion. 
Analysis, Sim, Partition, separation, dissection . 

Ant. Coalition, aggregation, comiifisitiori. 
Ancillary, 1 Sm. Auxiliary, useful, subservient, 
assistant. Ant. inoperative, alien, inappro- 
priate, -'insub3i?rviont,. 

Anguish, 'Syn. Agony, excruciation, torture, grief, ; 

pain. Ant. Ecstasy, enjoyment, pleasure, ease. 
Animated, Sm. Brisk, lively, inspirited, excited, 
roused. AAL 'Tame, fiat, indolent, sluggish. 
Animation, Sm. Activity, alertness, vivacity, life. 

Ant. Stolidity, deaduess, doieiulness, duluess. 
Animosity, ,S’y«. lii- will, anger, malice, enmity, 
strife, feud, aversion, hatred. Ant Concord, 
harmony, leilowrfeeliiisf. sympathy,- friendship. 
Annex, Sun. Append, attach, add. Ant, Disunite, 
detach, withdraw. 

Annihilate, $?/«. Destroy, abolish, efface, extin- 
guish, end. .nullify.' Ant. Perpetuate, cultivate, 
augment, tend, foster, preserve, conserve,, keep. 
Annul, Sm. -Keffeal. abolish, revoke, nullify, 
quash, cancel. Ant, Re-enact, maintain. 
Anomaly, Syn. E rent ruin, <m mm,, irregu- 
larity. Ant, Normality, regularity, conformity. 
Answer, Svn, Reply, retort, repartee, solution, , 
confutation, response. Aid. Query, interroga- 
tion, amtimons. defiance, unestion. 

Antagonism, Sun. Animosity opposition, fcoy- 
tiMi. 1 flf Uhvai i , i utv. 

Antagonistic, Sim. Hostile, inimical, opposing, 

! erse. Inf Friend i rural jus. aiding. 
Anterior, Sm. Kariler. previous, foregoing, prior. 

A-nl. • Couseqjjent. ' later, posterior. 

Anticipate, Sim. Forecast, meet, foretaste, expect, 
prejudge, forestall. Ant. Cure, undo, recall, 
recoiled, remember. 

Antipathy, Sm. Aversion, bitterness, hatred, dis- 
like. Ant. Hanriony, congeniality, kindliness. 
Antiquated, Sim. Obsolete, oki-fatihioned. quaint, 
bygone. Ant. Modem, stylish, modish. 
Antithesis, Sun. Antagonism, opposition. contrast. 
;t/i!. Sameness, identity. 

Anxious, Sun. Watchful, restless, concerneil, 
uneasy, careful. Ant. Unconcerned, ease. 
Apathetic, Sm. Impassive, frigid, cold, stoical, 
unfeeling. Ant. Sensitive, careful, anxious. 
Ape, r. Syn. Represent. Imitate, inimlc. Ant. 
Change, modify, vary. 

Apocryphal, Syn. Spurious, doubtfut. obscure. 

Ant, Undisputed, current, authentic, palpable. 
Apology, Syn. Excuse, exculpation, plea, justifica- 
tion. Ant, Insult, injury, offence, charge. 
Apothegm, Sm. Saying, saw. maxim, dictum, 
tillage, proverb. ' Ant, Discourse, sermon. 
Appal, Syn. Daunt, scare, terrify, alarm, affright. 
Ant. Reassure, assure, rally, encourage. 
Apparent, Syn. Oleixr, unmistakable, plain, obvious, 
v .Inf. Real, hidden, minute, inanparent, dubious- 
Appeal, Syn. Call upon, refer, cite, invite, accost. 

Ant. Abj e. def .i i, roiesh. 

Api i Syn Jule , s 1 i 8 > 
assuage, pacify. Ant. Inflame, provoke, excite. 
Appellation, Syn. Term, title, designation, style, 

1 name, : AM, Non-description, namelessnew. 
Append, Syn. Attach, subjoin, supplement, affix. 

. e Ant. Detach, disconnect, disengage, separate. 
Applause, 5m Eulogy, approval, encomium, 
laudation, plaudit, praise. Ant. Blame, con- 
tempt. dissatisfaction, denunciation, 

Applicable, Syn. Conducive, pertinent, available. 
Ant. Inapplicable, inconduelvu, unavailable. 
Appoint, Syn. Order, allot, total, determine, fix. 
Ant. Suspend, withdraw, recall, cancel. . . 
Apportion, Syn. Appoint, administer. -divide, 
share, grant, allot, deal. Arif, Cancel, resume, 
withhold, refuse, retain, reserve. 

stm. ■ Meet, ■ fit, consistent, timely. 


withhold, refuse, retain, reserve. 

Apposite, 8m. ' Meet, ■ fit, consistent, timely, 
fitting, suitable. Ant. Unfitting, impertinent,. 
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Appraise, Syn. Price, estimate, survey, value; 

Ant. Condemn, discard, undervalue. 

Appreciate, Sun, Regard, prize, value, respect,- 
esteem. Ant. Ignore, misjudge, misconceive. 
Apprise or , Apprize, Sm. Advise, publish, 
disclose, inform, toll. • Ant. Mislead, mystify. 
Approbation, Syn. Consent, assent, praise, ap- 
proval. Ant. Refusal, blame, censure. 

Approve, Sm. Promote, second, support, praise, 
like. Ant. Disown, blame, censure, dislike. • 
Approximate, Sm. Abut, border, resemble. Ant. 

Diverge, recede, vary, differ. . 

Arbitrary, Syn. Absolute, selfish. Imperious, dic- 
tatorial, harsh, despotic. Ant. Limited, oblig- 
ing, lenient, modest, mild, 

.Arbitrate, Syn. Decide, compose, adjust, settle. 

Ant. Appeal, claim, dispute. 

Ardent, Syn. Hot. keen, zealous, fervent, warm. 

Ant. Unimpassioned, indifferent, cold, cool. 
Arduous, Syn. Precipitous, steep, lofty, hard, 
difficult. Ant. Trivial, light, easy. 

Arid, Syn. Sterile, dry. Aril. Fertile, dewy. 
Arouse, Sun. Cheer, provoke, disturb, excite, stir. 

AM. Quiet, still, compose, pacify, allay. 
Arraign, Sun. Charge, indict, censure, accuse, 
summon. Ant, Release, discharge, acquit. 
Arrange, Sun. Sort-, deal, place, array, group, 
order. Ant. Disperse, disturb, confuse, derange. 
Array, v, Syn. Draw up, place, attire, dress,, adorn, 
rank, equip, deck. Ant. Divest, jumble, 
disarrange, disarray.— n. Syn. Parade, show, 
order. Ant. Jumble, disorder, disarray. 
Arrogance, Syn, Vainglory, self-conceit, loftiness, 
hauteur, haughtiness. Ant. Shyness, modesty, 
deference, servility. 

Arrogate, Syn. Demand, assert, assume, claim. 

Ant. Resign; waive, forgo. 

Ascend, Svn. Scale, tower, go up, surmount, 
mount, rise. Ant. Descend, go down. 

Ascertain, Syn. Learn, detect, confirm. And out, 
prove. Ant. Suppose, surmise, conjecture. 
Ascribe, Sm. Charge, allege, refer, impute, assign. 

Ant. Disconnect, exclude. 

Aspect, Sm. Air, view, exposure, appearance, 
side, phase, face, front. Ant. Rear, obverse. 
Asperity, Syn. Severity, tartness, sharpness, - 
bitterness, acrimony, harshness. Ant, Sweet- 
ness. softness, mildness. 

' Aspiration, Syn. Hope, endeavour, wish, aim, de- 
sire. Ant. Aversion, aimlessness, apathy. 
Assemble, Syn. Call, muster, amahs, collect, gather. 

Ant. Dismiss, go away, scatter. 

. Assent, is. Syn. Approval, acquiescence, consent, 
j acknowledgment, agreement. Ant. Disclaimer, 
i disavowal, difference. 

! Assert, Syn. Claim, allege, affirm, state, maintain, 

' declare. Ant. Abandon, waive, contradict. 

I Assiduity, Svn. Application, exertion, persever- 
ance. Ant. Inconstancy, inattention. 

I Assign, Syn. Advance, entrust, consign, specify. 

I refer, allege. Anl. Refuse, retain, resume. 

! Assimilate, Svn. Absorb, engross, match. Ant. 

Reject, contrast, part, separate. 

Associate, Syn. Helpmate, consort, ally, friend, 
companion. Ant. Antagonist, foe, alien, rival. 
Assorted, Sun. Classified, selected, chosen, separ- 
ated. .-Inf. Unclassified, confused, mixed. 
Assuage, 'Syn. Calm, lessen, abate, pacify, moder- 
ate, soften. Ant. Provoke, incite, excite. 
Assume, Syn. Feign, claim, usurp, presume, 
take. Ant. Prove, grant, concede, surrender, 
allow, waive. 

Assurance, Syn. Promise, self-reliance, boldness, 
arrogance, Ant. Consternation, timidity. 
Assure, Svn, Certify, uphold, convince, encourage, 
inform, promise, advise. Ant. Unsettle, warn, 
discourage, deter, discomfit, deceive, mislead. 
Astonishing, Sun. Striking, surprisihg; wondrous; 

Ant. Trite, ordinary, common foreseen. 
Astute, Syn. Acute, sharp, knowing, shrewd, 
crafty. Anl, Stolid, ^discriminating,. un- 
observing, dull. 

Asunder, Syn, In twain, divided, disunited,. apart:.. 

separate. Ant, Together, united, dose, in one. 
Athletic, Syn. Robust, brawny, powerful, vigorous, 
strong. Ant. Unbraced, nerveless, puny, weak. 
Atom, Svn. Bit. speck, mote, particle, molecule. 

Ant. Lump, aggregate, whole, mass. 

Atrocious, Svn. .Flagrant, cruel, outrageous, 
wicked, monstrous. AM. Humane, generous, 
rmble, laudable. 

Attach, Syn. Connect, conciliate, unite, fix. add, 
apply, fasten. Ant. Repel, detach, untie. 


■ I 
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Attain, Sim. Grasp, secure. gain, get, win, earn, 
arrive at, master, extend, reach,. Ant, Resign, 
abandon, miss, forfeit, fail, lose, 
ftttemp S , i Strive, endenvi n effort artac 
ini Drop, Hhun abandon, disregard 
Attend, Svn. Follow, consort, . serve, wait, on, 
observe, notice, heed, listen. Ani. Desert, 
forsake, leave, disregard, wander. 

Attention, Svn. Care, study, heed, regard, notice. 

inf, Ibsence, distraction, remit on 
Attenuate, Svn . Contract, narrow, reduce. Ant, 
Swell dilat , t ..no 1 is r adt: i. 

Attest, Svn. Involve, prove, : Support, affirm, 
votifio .fear, witness, certify, assert, aver, vouch. 
■■■■: Ant, Upset, exclude, disprove, contradict, deny. 
Attribute, ,v. Svn, Impute, charge, ascribe, apply. 

: Ant. Dissever, dissociate, disconnect. 

Attrition, Svn. Friction, abrasion, chafing. 

Ant. Smoothing, easing. . 

Attune, Sm, Adjust, harmonize, temper. Ant. 

Dislocate, disarrange. Unstring, . / 

Audacity, Svn. Temerity.rashness. boldness. Ant . 

Timidity, caution. ■ ... - 

Aughiehtatioiif. Sm . . Improvement, aeqiiisiiiqn, 
A .'.supply, amplification, increase, Ant, .Curtail- j 
■ nient, reduction, impoverishment, diantmtion. 
Augury, :Sm. Divination, prediction. Prophecy. 

Ant Ob ei ration, ttit nee, experience. 
Auspicious, San, OpportitaB, fortunate, encourag- 
ing, favourable, lucky, propitious. Ant. In- 
auspicious. discouraging, unfavourable. 

Austere, Sot. Sour, harsh, strict, morose, severe, 
i d. .•!>( Tender, kindly, iftablt 
Authentic, Sim. True, original, real, genuine. 

Ant. Disputed, false, spurious, unreliable. 
Authority, Sm. Sway, rule,. right, power, control, 
„t u i’ dn Wron rui'pation. v tkn< 
Autocratic, .S' yin.. Absolute, despotic, independent, 
Int. lihttitt <1, c< n ftitulioi .*!, depe uient. 
Auxiliary, Syi ft lpuig sitting, a "dir t. i v- 
ctuoive, promotlve, accessory, helpful. Ant. 
Obstructive, superlluous, unassisting. 

Available, Su r. Suitable, helpful, cr imilbl , u te 
ful. Ant. Unavailable, inapplicable, useless. 
Avenge, Sm. Retaliate, right, vindicate. Ant, 
Forgive, remit, condone, forgo, pardon. 

Aver, Sm. Declare, depose, affirm, assert. Ant. 

Repudiate, disclaim, disavow, deny. 

Average, Svn. Middle, medium, mean. Ant 
l >efect excess, extreme. 

, Averse, Svn, Loath, backward, indisposed, liostito. 
Ant. Desirous, prone, eager, ready. 

Aversion, Svn. Antipathy, distaste, hatted. Ant, 
Sympathy, liking, affection, desire, love. 
Avidity, Svn. Longing, greed, desire, avarice. 
Ani. Repugnance, nausea, insensibility, apathy, 
coldness. 

: Avoid/ Sm. Shirk, escape, elude, forsake, dasert, 
abandon, shun. Ant. Seek, address, court. 
Award, Svn. Give, allot, divide, grant, accord. 
Ant , Mlsapportion, retain, withdraw, refuse. 
Aware, Svn. Cognizant, informed, sensible, con- 
scious. Ant. Ignorant, insensible. 

: Awfuh »Sv».:Fortentous. dreadful, terrible;. appall- 
ing, direful, fearful. Aat. Alluring, common- 
place, unastoniahing, unlmposing. innocuous/., 

: Awkward,' " Sfet. 1 '.Boorish, , uncouth, ^unhandy, 
clumsy. : ; . Ant,' Dandy, adroit, skilful, clever. / ' ■■ 
Axiom, Svn. I Maxim, truism, aphorism, : truth; 
AM. Absurd tty, nonsense. 


Babbling Svn Gossip tattling, blabbing prating 
Inf Taciturnity, refrain, reserve, reticence. 
Backslider, Syn. '4 slot-', 3 e.t ml, renegade. 

.-Ini. Bigot zealot idh rent profen 'r 
Baffle, Sm. Mar, foil, perplex, defeat, confound, 
h wart, dude, fruatrat Ant. Advance, aist, 

proit otc, <*, abt c, aid. 

8 ance > n Idjust. equalize, 1 pit, poise, wei , 
Int > ( i.-uianr mis tise, wit. U t, 111 - 
Built, - •«. .is, cl h 1 hinder, stop foil, frn 
fcrate, thwart, bar; - -AM: Instigate,: encoiixagB, 
'. lvaju e pr< m >u, abut, aid 
Bandy,. Sim. Pasa* ■ cross,iUxchange, : " ; intefc&aiige.. 

hit rttiih U , drop, silence, quash, straight 
B;sni ;b, syn. Expatriate, relegate, exclude, eject, 
.dispel,, abandon, expel. Ant, Harbour, con- 
Aider, protect, filter, cherish. 

B&ntet Sy» Raillery, Jeei g. chaff, 'bid, >' • 
Ant. Argument, discourse, discussion. 


; 
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Barbarous, Svn. Gross, atrocious, uncouth, cruel, 
brutal, uncivilized, strange, rude. ; Aut. Urbane. 

: humane, refined, civilized, polite. 

Bargain, Svn. Haggling, chaffer, higgling’, profit, 
business. Ani, Misproftt, loss. 

Base,: a, Svn. Corrupt, shameful, mean, sordid, 

. low, dishonourable, vile. Ant. Correct, pure, 
< . now 1. esteemed 10b { ilted, > 1 

Basl ful Svn. R I. reti ry. di Aider 
modest-. Ant.- Pert. forward, impudent, told. 
Bask, Svn. Dally, lounge, repose, luxuriate. Ani, 
Drudt davi oi , >r £ 

Battle, Svn. Action, coiiibat, contest, conflict, 
light. '■'Ant. Mediation, "council, truce, peace. 
Bauble, Svn. Kuicknack, plaything, trifle, toy, 

■ Ant. Jewel, ornament, gem, valuable. 

Bawl, Sm Bellow, roar, halloo, vociferate, shout. 

Ant. Mumble, mutter, whisper,. 

Beaming, Sm-. Beautiful, radiant, bright, .-shining. 
Aid. Wan, dingy, opaque, dull. 

Bear, Svn.- Produce, endure, fill, entertain, waft, 
undergo, suffer, maintain, lift, carry. Anti 
Resist, decline, refuse, drop. 

Bearing, Svn. Course, direction, position, con- 
duct, mien, aspect, manner, behaviour. Ant, 
\ti ub-v ' tim j « « ii 1 1 ou 
Beatitude, Svn. - Beatification, bliss, blessedness. 
An'. Puni hraent. pain, Misery. 

Beauty, Svn. Embellishment, fairness, grace, 
loveliness, \d-nt. Bareness, ugliness. : 

Because, Sm. Ah, consequently. Ant. Inde- 
p n It tl- ii «) ‘’ii Ur. 

Becoming, Sim. Seemly, comely, ' decorous, proper, 
fit. neat-. ,Dd. Unsuitable, indecent, ungraceful, 
ui oh i !v t nl esc, 1 in 5 

Befall, Sim. Betide, occur, happen. Ant Spare, 
pass, miss. 

Befitting, Sm , . Proper, suitable, -becoming, : fitting. 
Anti Unsuitable. Unbefitting, unseemly. 


I Beg, Svn. Fray, implore, entreat, request, ask. 
Ant. Require, extort, exact, insist,. 

Beggarly, Svn. Scant. stingy, wretched, poor. 

.Anti Liberal, prodigal, stalely, princely, noble. : 
Beggary, Sim. Indigence, penury, want. Ant: 

Plenty, riches, affluence. 

Behaviour, .Sm, Action, proceeding, , bearing. 

Ant. Misbehaviour, misdemeanour. 

Behest, Syh. Trust, mandate, instruction, Inj tine- 
■ tion, ".Ant. Discretion, noa-interferehee,liix!rt-y. 
Behold, Sm. Descry, view, discern, look. A ni: 

Blink, miss, ignore, overlook. 

-Beholden, Sun, Indebted, obliged, bound, Ani. 

Unbound, unobliged, unindebted. 

Belief, Svn: Reliance, creed. Opinion, avowal, trust, 
faith. A nt. Rejection, denial, distrust, unbelief. 
Bellicose, Sm. Irascible, pugnacious. Ant. 

I tri'ic, ]!i,a(„'fql. 

Baliigerenf, Svn. -Rivah ^lverte,, opposed, fighting, 
contending. Ant. Appeased, peaceful, pacific. : 
Beioaging, Svn, Property; cognate, related. 

; Mifi, Ufflmplied, ftlieiu iHeleva«t.;;:Unrelated; ; 
Benm.Ste Submit, stcwhhj’teid, condweend; bow, 
deflect, lean, bins, tend inclin deviat . furve 
4r Crush, break, stiffen »♦, n< , t«lv na c 
:Ben®th/”iS'».';-- Under;.' undemeath,.'bel6w , .-'-:'-,d'Bi5. 

Aloft overh id. mi r, above. 

Benediction, Svn. Benieon. approval, blearing. 

Ant hfKippn val. Tnaledictiou, < ui ,A . 
Benefaction; : : Sm, Bequest, igift/ boon,, gratuity. ; 
: ..grant, - Ant, plsfeyonf, reservation, deprivation, 

[ Bwpdoefl^'BtmVBoiEtttfii&'b^ivoleai^ benignant, . 

Ant. Oppressive, griping, hard. 

Beneficial, Sun, Balubrluu , safuiary, profitable. 
Inf. Hurtful no inw, prejudicial 
'■Benefit/' Svn. -ErbSti: /good, aval!, - service," 'booh/ 3 
An'. Injury, calamity, damnw tim 
■'.Benevolaneaj' Sun. /tibeialit t, ■ l jefilgoity , : • clarity/' 
goodwill* - .:'kShdntM/'''':'Au4;I'®-wifi,'' ; 'tolrtibsrityi, : ' : 

harslvnesa, unldmlm*. 


k'.uh. . give, I m, AHeaate, withhold. 

Bereave, Sim Strip n ill reduce, demit ir % , 
! */ Benefit, enrich, satisfy, replenish. 
Beseech, 8 1/ ’> ■*« crave, ask, pray, entreat 

Ani Coerce, command, exa t, nsist 
Beseeming, Sun. Decent, Hultable. behoving, be- 
fltting. AM. Improper, unsuitabie, unseemly. 
Beset, Svn, Besiege, encircle, environ, hem. AM, 
Abandon, liberate. 


PEAKS CYCLOPAEDIA. 


SYNONYMS AND ANTONYMS 


Besotted, Svn. Doltish, drunk, stupefied, intoxi- \ Boisterous^ Syn. Stormy, violent, loud. Ant. 
• eaf«d, -AiU. Unbiassed, ele:vr, temperate, sober. ) serone, calm, peaceful, ... 

Bespeak, Svn. Indicate, provide, forestall, betoken, j Bold, Sim. Daring, valiant, dauntless, forward. 


4nt. Countermand, resign, belie. 

Bestow. Svn. Grant, award, give, '-confer , . Ant. 

■ Seize, transfer, reserve, withdraw, ■withhold. 
Bolide, Svn. Happen, occur. A«i. (see Befall). 
Betimes, Svn. Readily, preparedly, early. Ant. 

Belatedly, sluggishly, slowly. 

Betray, Svn. Reveal, ensnare, dupe, deceive. 

AM. Fence, cherish, foster, guard, protect. 
Better, Svn, 'Rectify, amend, improve, meliorate. 
Ant. Make worse. 

Bevy, Svn, Flock, galaxy, parterre, assembly. 

Anf. Mob, herd. craw. gang. 

Bewail, Syr. Mourn for. rue,, deplore, . lament. 
Ant. Rejoice, hail, exult. 


j fearless. Ajit. Betirlng. bashful. shr, timid, 
j Bolster, Svn. Tinker, sustain, aid, help, prop, 
j support. Ant. Relax, dispirit, depress. 
Bombast, Syn. Fustian, pomposity, inflatedness, 
bluster. Ant. Humility, refrain, moderation. 
Bond, Ban. Compact, association, chain, fastening, 
i tie. Ant. Discretion, option, freedom, 
j Bondage, Svn. Serfdom, subjection, servitude, 
j Ant. Liberation, independence.. .liberty. ' 
i Bonny, Svn. Buxom, lively, pretty, fair. Ant. 
I Ill-favoured, uncomely, dull. 

1 Bonus, Svn. Beaeiit, boon, premium. Ant. 

Discount, penalty, fine. - 
! Bootless, Svn. Profitless, useless. Ant. Profitable. 


Bewilder, Svn. 'Confuse,, perplex, imzzle. dazzle, j Booty, Syn. Pillage, loot, plunder. 


daze. Ant Enlighten, instruct, inform, guide. 
Bewitch, Svn. Canlive. charm, enchant. A nt. 
Disenchant, disillusion. 


aide, j confiscation, fine, restitution, -v'- . ri ’ 

Ant.] Border, Si/n. Hem. band, edge, brim, verse, brink. 
Ant. Centre, space, tract, land,. 


Beyond, Sun. .More, further, over. Ant. Less, j Bore, Syn. Weary, pierce, perforate, 


near, close, here. 


light, gratify, please. 


Bicker, Syn. Dispute, jar, quarrel, wrangle. Ant. j Botch, Syn. Mar, spoil, clump, cobble, patch. 


Converse, gossip, chat. 


Ant. Handle, mend, trim, fine-draw. 


Bid, Syn. Offer, order, direct,* instruefc, refiuest. Bother, 8m. Tease, annoy, vex, stir, pester, 


teO, Ann. Restrain, deter, forbid 


worry, fuss. Ant. Quiet, peace, composure. 


Bide, Svn. Bear, expect, await, stay, tarry, wait. { Bound, n, Svn. Border, coniine, enclosure, limit. 


Ant. Rebel, protest, abjure, resist, depart; quit. 
Bigoted, Svn. One-sided, natrdw-minded, preju- 
diced. Ant, Liberal, broad, large-minded. 
Bind, Syn. Restrict, oblige, twine, lade; fasten, tie. 


;A«f. : (see Border). — v. Svn. Restrict, limit, con- 
fine. Ant. Spread but, extend, open, enlarge, 
-■-v. Svn,. Skip, spring, frisk, jump. leap. Ant.. 
Creep, craw!, limp, hobble. 


fetter. Ant. liberate, free, acquit-, loose, untie. ! Bounty, Sun. Charity, generosity, gift, liberality. 
Biting, Sim. ' Sarcastic, piercing, pungent. .-In*. ! Ant. : Stinginess, hardness, closeness, iliiberality. 

'Flattering, genial, pleasant. j Bower, Svn. Alcove, arbour, shady- recess. Ant. 

Bitter, Syn. Acrid, intense, end, severe, tart, sour, j Open place. 

harsh. Ant Ltoht, genial, pleasant, sweet. I Braid, Svn, Plait, weave, bind. Ant. Dishevel, 
Blacken, Svn, Vilify, asperse, decry, bedaub, j unbind, . 

Anf. Eulogize, clear, vindicate. 1 Branch, Svn. Scion, twig, sprig, spray, shoot. 

Blame, Svn. Reprove, condemn, reproach, censure. ! limb, bough, member. Ant, House, race, stem. 

Ant. Approve, praise, exonerate, acquit. j stock, trunk. • 

Blameless, Sun, Inespufndbfe, innocent, pare. Brand, v. Svn. Mark, disgrace, denounce. Ant. 

.-inf. Guilty, faulty, answerable, criminated. • i Decorate, honour, distinguish. — n. ■ Syn. 
Blanch, Svn. Whiten, bleach. Ant. Colour, t Mark, infamy, stigma, disgrace. Ant. Honour, 
darken. } badge, decoration. 


Ant. Guilty, faulty, answerable, criminated. , i Decorate, honour, distinguish, — a. Syn. 
Blanch, Svn. Whiten, bleach. Ant. Colour, t -Mark, infamy, stigma, disgrace. Ant. Honour, 
darken. { badge, decoration. 

Bland, Syn. Benign, gentle, mild,, soft. Ant. i Brawl, Syn. Shout, roar, scold, wrangle. Ant, 


Rough, abrupt, harsh. Softness, whisper. 

Blasphemy, Svn. Impiety, swearing. Ant, Godli- Brawny, Svn. Stout, robust, strong, muscular, 
ness, veneration, reverence. tAnf, Feeble, delicate, fragile, weak, lean. - 


ness, veneration, reverence. tAnf, Feeble, delicate, fragile, weak, lean. - 

Blast, v. Svn. Wither, shrivel, Wight. Anf. Swell, Breach, Syn. Violation, quarrel, gap, rupture, 
expand, restore, — n. Svn. Gale, squall, blare. Ant. Healing, conservation. Integrity, 
burst, breeze. Ant. Gentle breeze, zephyr. Break, Syn. Violate, subdue, split, smash, sever. 
Blatant, Svn. Braying, clamorous, bellowing. buret, rend, shiver, rupture, fracture. Ant. 

Ant. Gentle, low-toned, quiet. Obey, observe, rally, protect, piece, heal. 

Blazon, Svn. Vim emirate, circulate, signalize. Breath, Syn. Exhalation, expiration, inspiration, 
notify. A nt. Bury, shroud, hush, suppress, i respiration. Ant, Dying, perishing, passing, 
hide, cover. * ’ Breathless, Syn. Absorbed, eager, exhausted. 

Bleach, Syn. Blanch, whiten. Anf. Soil, darken, i A nt. Fresh, unexcited, collected, calm, cool. 
Bleak, Svn, Kipping, exposed, cold, blank. Ant. ! Breeding, Svn. Air. manners, training, nurture. 

Balmy, verdant, sheltered, warm. j Ant. Ignorance, ill-training, ill-mannera. 

Blemish, Sun. Defect, dishonour, disgrace, daub, j Brevity, .Sim. Terseness, succinctness, conciseness. 


stain, fault, speck, flaw, blot, blur, spot. Ant. 
Intactness, honour, purity. 

Blench, Svn. Shrink, recoil, shy. start. Anf. 
Stand, face. dure. • 

Blend, Syn, Mingle, merge, fuse, combine, mix. 

Anf. Divide, separate, run. 

Blessing, Svn. Thanks, benediction, felicitation. 
; Damage, curse, thankles-mess, malediction. 
.Bliss, Svn. Rapture, ecstasy. Joy. Ant . Misery, 
suffering, condemnation. 


closeness. A«f. Prolixity, extension, length. 
Bridle, 'Syn. Master, control, govern, curb. Ant. 

Discharge, vent, relax, liberate, loosen. 

Bright, Sun. Witty, happy, lucid, burnished, shin- 
ing. Ant, Cheerless, alow, dead, dull, opaque. 
BrilH&at, Sin. Lustrous, shining, radiant, flashing. 
Ant. (see Bright). 

Brisk, Sm. Nimble, alert, active, lively, quick. 

Ant.. Sluggish, dull, heavy, slow. 

Bristling, Svn. Swarming, crowded, stocked, full. 

AM. Vacant, devoid, scant, nude, bare. 
Broach,! Svn, 'Suggest. launch, start, moot, Anf. 
Bottle, cork, seal, reserve. 


suffering, condemnation. Bristling, Syn. Swarming, crowded, stocked, full. 

Blithe, Sm. (Mr, bright, happy, joyous, merry. Ant, Vacant, devoid, scant, nude. bare. 

light. Ant. Sullen, dejected, dull, heavy. Broach,. Syn.' Suggest. launch, start, moot. Ant. 
Block, Syn, Rill, stop. A nt. Clear, open. Bottle, cork, seal, reserve. 

Bloodthirsty, Sm. Savage, cruel, inhuman, gory. .Broad, Svn. Generic, liberal, ample, wide, - Ant. 

bioodv. Am. Merciful, kind, humane. Refined, bigoted, limited, confined, narrow, 

Blooming, Syn. Young, blossoming, fair, flourish- Broadcast, Sm.. Extensively, dispersed, abroad. 

i . Ar . Old, war in - f«i m. > Anf. Discreetly, partially, locally, sparingly. 

Blot, Syn, Stain, blur, erase, spot, spoil, obscure, j Brook, v, Syn- Undergo, tolerate, .bear, . Am. 

4nt, Man cleanse, dec uc e I Reject, resent, resist. 

Bluff, Svn, Rough, coarse, rude, surly, blunt, j Browbeat, Syn. Cow, overbear, bully. Am. 
frank, abrept, bold. open. bare. • Ant, Reserved, ! Support, rally, encourage; . . 

polished, courteous, cliff. : j Brant, Sm. shock, assault, onset, attack, impulse. 

Blunder Svn. Slip, oversight, error. Anf. Cor- j Ant. Repulse, resistance. - ■ . 

rection, foresight, ratification, irutWutoeas. - Brutal, Svn, Vindictive, violent; cruel, sense. 
Blunt, v. Sun, Tranquillize, repress, subdue;. I stolid, beastly, brutish,- ruthless, rude, savage. 


Blush, Svn. Guiltiness, shame, aspect, bloom. Bubble .. .. 

Ant. Effrontery, boldness, purity, -innocence. Ant : Good, jewel, reality, ■ treasure, prize. -. 
Bode, Syn , Augur, herald, prophesy, predict, Buffoon, Syn, Jester, clown, wag. A«f. Png, 
foretell. A. it, Ee, member, record, relate. visionary, pedant, genius, wit. 

Bodily, Syn, "Altogether, unitedly, .wholly. ■■Ant, Bugbear, Svn. Ogre, spook, spirit, gorgon, goblin, 
-■ Spiritual, gradually, .ghostly, partially, ' ' i hobgoblin. Ani, (see Spectre). 


stolid, beastly, brutish,- ruthless, rude, a 
Anf. Polished, generous, humane. 

Able. Sm. Trash, froth, dream, toy, 
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Bully, Syw. Braggadocio, swaggerer, swasn- uarp 
buckler. Ant, Wtiimperer, criuger. ' _ Af 

Bungler, Svn. Novice, lubber, clown, botcher. Carr. 

Ani. Artist, master, adroit, adept. . r> be 

Buoyant, Syn. Cheerful, hopeful, light, spiraea, case 
Ant. Desponding, dejected, joyless, heavy, J® 

Burden, n. Syn. Difficulty, grief, obstruction, load. Cast, 


weight. Ant. Lightness, airiness, ease. 

Burke, Syn. Strangle, shelve, stifle. Ant venti- 
late, eliminate, foster, propound. 

Burlesque, Syn. Comic, caricature, satire, travesty. 
Ant. Grave, tragic, severe, pure, classic. 

Burnish, Syn. Gloss, polish, glare, brighten. Ant. 
Frost, bedim, abrade, dull, scratch. 

Burst, Syn. Disrupt, shatter, shiver, explode. 

• Ant. Stand, hold, cohere. 

Business, Syn. Affair, duty, interest, office, trade, 
vocation, occupation. Ant. Inactivity, leisure. 

Bustle, Sun. Flurry, hurry, haste, energy, stir, 
business. Ant. Indolence, vacation, idleness. 

Busy, Syn, Occupied, diligent, industrious. Ant. 

•••:• Unoccupied, indolent, lazy, idle. 

Buxom, Syn. Shapely, bonny. Ani. Ill-shaped, 
slender, lean. 


Carriage, Sm, Vehicle, mien, gait, walk, conduct, 
bearing. Ant. Misconduct, slouching. 

Case, Sm. Subject, fact, plight, event. Ant. Con- 
jecture, theory, ■'fancy, hypothesis. 

Cast, v. Sm. Frame, project, impel, pitch, fling, 
throw, hurl. Ant. Break, ignore, carry, retain, 
erect, raise— ni Stm. -Maimer, style, air, form, 
stamp, mould. Arit. Abnormity, deformity', 
malformation. 

Caste, Syn, Race, rank, class, order. Ant. 
Disrepute, taboo, degradation. 

Castigate, Svii. Cane, whip. Ant, Caress, decorate, 
reward. 

Casual, Syn. Incidental, accidental. Ant. Fixed, 
certain, regular. 

Casuistry, Syn. Straw-splitting, quibble, fallacy. 
Ant. Common sense, conscience, reason. 

Catastrophe, Svn. Blow, reverse, calamity, disaster, 
revolution. Ant. Godsend, success, triumph. 

Catechumen, Sim. Novice, pupil, learner, tyro. 
Ant. Savant, teacher, doctor, master. 

Categorical, Syn. Distinct, absolute, affirmative, 
positive, plain. Ant. Mystical, hazy, uncertain. 

Category, Svn, Class, sort, order, kind, state. Ani. 


A nt. Whimper, whine 


cline. Ant. Vitality, freshness, youth, vigour. Eternal.) „ 

Caitafl, Svn, Villain, churl, rogue, rascal. Ant. Celebrated, Sm. Notable-, famous, glorious, enn 
Patriot. gentleman, worthy. „ pent, famed. Ant. Mean, unknown. obscure. 


Cajole, Sm. Dune, cheat, delude, coax, lure, tempt. 

Ant. Warn, scold, rate, chide. 

Calamitous, Syn. Unfortunate, unlucky, fatal. 
Ant. Advantageous, propitious, auspicious. 


nent, famed. Ant. Mean, imknuwn. obscure. 
Celebrity, Syn ■ Renown, distinction, star, glory. 

famo. .-Ini. Cipher, disgrace, obscurity. 
Celerity, Svn. Fleetness, quickness, velocity, haste, 
speed. Ant. Sluggishnessi, inertness, slowness. 


Am. (vuvani-ogeouj-. i>*ui»uvu». »um«uiuu.->. i .“ grT" j, v 

Calamity, Syn. Blight, mishap, misfortune. disaster. Celestial, cpn. Divine, radiant, angelic, heavenly. 


Ant. Boon, blessing, godsend. 


Ant. Infernal, mortal, human, earthly. 


Calibre, Svn. Power, force, ability, diameter. 

gauge. Ant. Its correlative, as mind, etc. 
Called, Svn. Termed, yclept, designated, named. 

Ant. Misdesignated. misnamed, unnamed. 

Calm, Syn. Appease, still, allay, pacify, smooth. 

Ant, Heat, lash, ruffie. excite, stir. 

Calumny. Svn, Backbiting. libel, slander. Ant, 
Panegyric, eulogy, vindication. 

Cancel, Sm. Erase, discharge, repeal, quash. Ant, 
Confirm, enact, enforce. 


Commendation, approbation, eulogy, praise. 
Central, Syn. Convenient, accessible, mediate. 

Ant. Inconvenient, inaccessible. remote. 
Centralize, Syn. Collect, fix, concentrate. Ani, 
Divide, distribute. initiate, disperse. 
Ceremonious, Sm. Prim, formal, punctilious. Ant, 
Blutf, blunt, brusque. : 

Ceremony, Svn. kite, solemnity, pageant, display. 
Ant. t see Fashion). 

Certain, Svn. Assured, actual, real, Bure, regular. 


Pan iM, Syn, in-tenuous, artless, frank, sincere, fixed, true. Doubtful, irregular, exceptional. 

open, honest, fair. Ant. Reserved, close. Certainty, Sm. Conviction, confidence, po-aUve- 
Canon, Svn. Law, test, rule. Ant, Misrule, irregu- ness. Ant. Indecision, irregularity, casualty, 
larlty, misguidance. Certify, -Syn. Evidence, declare, testify, attest. 

Canvass, sm. Request, dlacuas, sift, solicit votes, a-ver. Ant, Misadvise, disavow, dfopruve. 

'question. Ant. Pass, admit, disregard, ignore. Cessation, Sun. Pause, rest, stop, respite, lull, half. 
Capability, Svn. Facility, capacity 7 . talent, apt!- stopping. Ani. tue^.-mucy, ramtii, nance. 

tude, . Ant. Difficulty, awkwardness, dulness. Cession, svn. Hittretideiv' yielding) cbneessioai 
Capacious, Syn. Wide, comprehensive, spacious. Ant. Vindication. usurpation, retention. ...... 

Ant. Petty, confined, limited, narrow. Chafe Sv». Trash, frivolity, nonsense, banter. 


Capital, Svn. Principal, important, chief. Ant. 

Mean, minor, subordinate. 

Capitulate, Pan, Submit, surrender, yield. Ant. 

Contend, struggle, resist. 

Capricious, Sim. Crotchety, .whhnHical, fickle, un- 
certain. Ant. Constant, derided, unchanging. 
Captious, Svn. Fretful, touchy, critical, cross. 

Ant. Laudatory, approving, complimentary. 
Captivating, Sim, Bewitching, charming. Ant. 

UncaptivaUng, loathsome, hideous. 

Caro, Svn, Prudence, wariness, thrift, custody. 


Ant. Gist, pith, reason, substance, sense. 
ChaSer, syn. Boggle, stickle, higgle, bargain, 

i l , x „( tub , I ru.U V. 

Challenge, v. Svn, Canvass, biave, dure, mmrnon, 
defy. Ant. fit f r*au 1 uw, 
Champion, li. Svn. Protector, defender, combatant, 
- warrior, hen). Ant, Coward, traitor, deserter. 
Chance, n. Syn. Luuk, fortune, hazard, ruvuteit. 

Ant. Design, causation, sequence, rile, law. 
Change, v. Svn. Veer, shift, diversify, modify, 
alter, vary, Ani, Hold, i i-f, auml, clinch, fit. 


regard. A-nf. lueautlon, remksness. temerity, Changeless, Syn. Reliable, iinn, steady, aertled, 
neglect. regular. Ant . InemiuUn unsteady, irregular, 

* . i i 1 -i "> ,i ik t i .ittoi, i. Singular! it dte~ 


Fidelity, justice, portraiture. 


Unction. . Ant. Generality, Hond&scilptlon. 


Carnage, Syn. Butchery, slaughter, '-massacre, I Charge, Sim, Carry, accuse, load, enjoin, direct. 


Art?, -'Quarter, deliverance, ransom. 


Ani. Liberate, acquit, free", clear,.. 


Carnal, Syn., Impure, base, animal, sensual. I Charitable, Syn. Liberal, beneficent, benign, kind. 


Ant Exalted, pure, ethereal. spiritual. 


Ant. Selfish, unkind, uncharitable. 


Gamival,;Ri^a,y5jtasiiu£*radt(, rout, revel. Ant, Re- j Charm, v, S Entrance, delight ' -i 1 ant. 


tiremeut. Lent, fast. 

Carol, Syn. Chaus, trill, chirp, fling, hum, whistle, 
; A ni. Dirge, cry, croak, whina. 


bewitch. Ant. Repel, 
excite,— n, Sm. Fas 
spall A»f. li’ear; repu 


ay, disturb, rouse, 
ton, enchautment. 
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Chary, Svn. Wary, shy, cautions, careful. Ant. Clumsy, Syn. Hi-shaped, unhandy, uncouth, awk- 
JSase pi fuse, lu 1 h, lib ward. Ant. Dexterous, expert, .'Clever, skilful. 

Chaste, t-un. Ni<-, unue. spotless, modest,, pure. Clutch, v. Syn. Grip, catch, seize, grab, grasp, 
toff;- Ant. Flashy, gaudy, corrupt, impure. Ant. Emancipate, release, liberate. 

Chasten, Svn. Afflict, • correct, discipline, purify. -Coadjutor, Sim. Go-operator, ally, assistant, eiAnt 
, A tit. Hi ■.«, oaim , er. corrupt indulge. Baffler, antagonist, opponent. 

Cha n, 1 uj 1 1 , t 'i 1 1 , il ser, rattle. Ant. Coagulate, Syn. Condense, fuse, blend, mix. Ant. 

i 'on venation, sen e. Iff -mne, expand, rarefy. 

Check, n. Syn. Rebuff, set-back, repulse. Ant. Coalesce, Syn. Cohere, unite, join, mix, blend. 

Jjuji r > ' Sv ‘on- Ant. Discomport, 'disagree. . 

trol, stay, stop, curb. .4 rrf.Abet* allow, license. Coalition, Syn. Union, compromise. combination, 
li,' Cheerful, Syn. joyous, blithe, sunny, happy, Ant. Disagreement, disruption, dissociation. 

*j| bright, gay. lively, A at. Sullen, gloomy. Coax, Sun. Allure, overcome, persuade, flatter, 

i Cherish, Sun. Value, nourish, promote, nurse. wheedle. Ant. Drive, impel, coerce. 

Ant. Check, discard. abandon, stifle. Codify, Svn. Condense, embody, digest. Ant. 

Chicanery, Syn. Trickery, shift, subtlety, artifice. Annul, abrogate, expunge, 
iff-' Ant. Fairness, candour, openness. Coerce, Syn. Check, drive, compel. Impel, inhibit. 

Chide, Syn. Admonish, blame, rebuke, reprove, Ant, Tempt, induce, instigate, urge, permit.. 

scold. Ant.- Compliment, flatter, applaud. Coexistent, Sun. Compatible, coincident, con- 
Ohlefia m . Syn Leader, head man. chief, captain. current. Ant. Repugnant, adverse, 
i'ff 'Ant. Minion, vassal, retainer, follower. Coextension, Syn. Conterminonsness, equality. 

Childish, Svn. Paltry, trifling, silly, weak. Ant. Ant. Inequality, inadequacy. . 

Politic, wise, manly, resolute, strong. Cogent, Svn. Strong, potent, powerful, forcible. 

Chivalrous, Sun. High-minded, spirited, valiant. Ant. Feeble, powerless, ineffectual, weak. 

Ant. Ungentlemanly, dastardly, unhandsome. Cogitate, Syn. Muse, ponder, brood, reflect. 
Choice, n. Svn, Election, selection, adoption, ruminate, think. Ant. Dream, maunder, idle. 

: option. Ant. Refusal, rejection, compulsion.-- Cognizant, Syn. Informed, aware. AM. Ignorant, 

J- adi. Syn. Rare, dainty, precious, exquisite, unaware. 

t select. Ant. Cheap, Inferior, ordinary, common. Cohere, -’ Syn. • Coalesce, unite, conform, : adhere, 

Ji Choleric, Svn. Impetuous, testy, hasty. Ant. stick. Ant. Disintegrate, separate, sever, 

i Stoical, placid, serene, cool. Coherent, Syn. Close, complete, consistent. 

Chronicle, v. Syn, Register, record. Ant No consecutive. Ant. Silly, loose, discursive. 

record. Cohibit, S un. Restrain, curb, hinder, prevent. 

Chuckle, S?/b. Cackle, crow, grin. Ant. Whine, Ant. Urge, encourage, incite, permit, indulge. . 
whimper, wail. cry. Coincidence, Syn. Consent, harmony, concurrence, 

!', Churlish ncighb i i nig- fortuity, chance. Ant. Difference, variation, 

!■ gardiy. AM. Sociable, neighbourly, hospitable. discordance, disharmony, purpose, design. 

I, . Cipher, Svn. Rush, pin. straw, trifle, nothing, -inf. Collate, Svn. Extract, .gather, compare,’ collect,. 

Star. A J ■ hrif sonic* hfnor bw-wfg Ant. Distribute, non-verify. ■ 

i Circuitous, Sun Winding, round about, devious. Collateral, Svn, ’Connected, related, indirect. Ant, 
t ff indirect. Ant. 'Straight, direct, linear. Integral, linear, direct. 

Circular, Svn. Spherical, round. Ant. Direct, Colleague, Sun. Assistant, partner, ally, . com- 
lineal. panlon, helper. Ant. Counter-agent, co-rival. 

Circulate, Syn. Travel, spread, publish, diffuse. Collect, Syn, Gamer, amass, convoke, learn. 

AM. Cease, hush, avert, suppress. infer, amn. Ant. Deal, divide, arrange. 

Circumference, Sun, Outline, circuit, enclosure. Collision, Svn. Clash, crash, conflict, encounter. 
Ant, Transversiou, bi-sectlon, crossing, diameter. Ant. Shave, interdivergence. 

, Circumlocution, Syn. Ambiguousness, verbosity. Collocate, . Syn. Allocate, classify, locate, place. 

■ periphrasis. Ant. Simplicity, directness. point. Ant. Misplace,- displace, disturb, dispense, move. 
Cucuniscnbe, Sun. Restrict, confine, enclose; Colloquy, Svn. CouucU. consultation, conference. 

| limit, define. Ant. Durand. expand, unfence. AM. .Babel, outcry, clamour. 

Circumspect, Sun. Vigilant, heedful, careful, waiy. Collusion, Syn. Confederacy, accompliceship, 
to cautious. Ant, Reckless, careless, incautious.- Ant. Exposure, defeat, frustration, baffling. 

!' Circumstance, Svn. Topic, fact, situation, event. Colourable, Svn. Warped, tinged, ostensible, 

f point, detail. A.nt. Unreality, non-fact. specious. Ant, Open, candid, genuine. 

I Ciu, < War t i i u munon. call Combination, Svn. League, concert. Ant, ttc- 

; Ant. Discredit, rejeofc. dismiss, discard, siatauoe, opposition, dispersion, disruption; 

]i Citizen, Srn. Subject, burgess, inhabitant, towns- Comfortable, .Svn. Cosy, agreeable, pleasant, 

Ji man. Ant. Exile, visitor, foreigner, alien. satisfied, snug. Ant. Unhappy, miserable. 

'i Civic, Syn. Urbane, municipal. Ant. Rural. Comity, Syn. Affability, pleasantness, urbanity. 

; suburban. Ant. Churlishness, roughness, rudeness. 

i fljsft.- Syn- Bespcctfed,- polite, affable, courteous. Command, v. Syn, Charge, order. Ant. Suggest, 
i; Ant, Uncivil, churlish, clownish, boorish. beg, persuade, entreat.— n, {see Mandate), 

f Qairn, Sen. Title, right, insist, require, ark. Commemorate, Svn. Keep, celebrate, perpetuate. 

Ant. Surra ier, ' i me, dw aim, forgo — n. Ant. Forget, abolish, drop, Ignore. 

1; Syn. Demand, arrogatinn, right, title, preten- .Commend, Svn, Encourage, approve, extol, laud, 

, sion, v ai> i ition . ff Disclaimer, abjuration. praise. Aid* Condemn, censure, blame. ’, 

' waiving. Commensurate, Sim. Sufficient, adequate, equal. 

I - Claimant, Svn, Appellant, vindicator, assertor. Aid. Inadequate, scant, short, unequal, 
f Ant. Abiurer, waiver, conceder, reaisner. Comment, v. Syn. Explain, dilate, expound, ob- 

i Cl i i un, t )uf >v. u > ' u>. tumult. serve. Ant. Misapprehend, mystify, confound. 

I lualjbl j- U a . it. Reiioen silence. Ownjnentator, Syn. Expositor, explainer, intcr- 

Classical, Sy Cl to. t rut, veiiued, pure. prater. Ant. Puzzler, nmtaterpreter, mystiiier, 

I Ini t . Ah, i ir b. d d, un«,t Commiserate, Sun. Sympathize, pity, despise. 

Cl - a r l i, rank. Ant Condemn; Ignore, envy; admire. 

• adput. Lnt iTU-ranv, m-oi i-r, confound. Commit-, Svn. Assign, relegate, do, execute, per- 

Olsaiiy, >n Explicit! e • di ictly. pat-rate, AM. Omit, misintrust, miscommil; - - 

i Ant. 1 i i md \ paquciv Commodious, Atm, Suitable, easy, ample, 1 Ant. 

• Cleave, vt i ... > ' ed, narrow, incom lodious;- ff 

i i ff AM. Desert, depart, cnment-, bond, splice, unite. Commodity, Syn. 'Stock, article, w, -staple. 

:J Clever s,yn Gifiel, upm Ait Dull, weak. Ant. Garbage, refuse, offal, drug. 

| Climate, Svn Bkv . lima, weather, air. Ant. Commotion, Syn. Turmoil, tumult, disturbance. 
I Hi here, world, glol e, earth. Ant. Soothing, pacification, subsidence, calm. 

• Climax, Syn. Head, point, acme, height, summit. Communicate, Syn. Divulge, reveal, touch, join. 

Ant. Cl a if, depth, bathos, floor, base. Ant. Reserve, oonoeai, withhold. stop, recede. 

I Cloak. $yn. Screen, cover, hide, veil, mask, con- Community, Syn. Similarity, unity, class. Ant. 

i ii. Rt r j ; ,i 1 f >i n '(‘■ii , - f- it mosity. ^ 

Close, adj. Svn. Dense, fast, solid, secret, packed. Commute, Am. Modify, compensate, exchange. 
Ant. Frank, public, subtle, tore, ample, open. Am. Rerpetuate. disallow, misconvert. 
w - Complete, stop, conclude, abut. Compact, adj. Sun. Concrete, firm, dense. Ant, 

Ant. Show, Initiate - Broadcast, sparse, unshapely, friable, - 

Clownish, Svn. Rude, awkward. boarUh, rustic. Companionable, Syn. Agreeable, social.- pleasant. 
Ant. High-bred, retlned. urbane, cdvtl. polite. Ant. Reserved, djafcant, uMsociable, disagreeable. 
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Company, Syn. Concourse, audience, troop, gang. 
Ant. Antagonism, opposition, rivalry, 
Comparable, Sun. Similar, approximate, resemb- 
ling. Am. Inferior, remote, unlike, dissimilar. 
Comparative, Svn, Proportionately, relatively. 
'k'dnt., Superlatively, positively, absolutely. 
Compass, n. Svn. Horizon, circuit, enclosure, area. 
Ant, Liinitlessuesv, boundlessness, expanse, 
spaeo. — v. Sun. Complete, effect, enclose, 
surround, encompass. Ant, Mismanage, fail, 
discard, dismiss. - 

Compassion, Svn, Pardon, condolence, sympathy. 

Ant. Condemnation, denunciation, cruelty. ■ 
Compatible, Svn. Cougeuiai, agreeable, harmonious. 

Ant. Destructive, incongruous, adverse, hostile. 
Compel, Syn, Bind, coerce, make, drive, oblige. 

Ant. Release, cozen, acquit, induce, allure. 
Compensate, Syn. Reward, requite, pay, satisfy. 

Ant. Damage, injure, dissatisfy, defraud. 
Compete, Svn. Emulate, cope, rival, contend. 
Ant. Share, participate. 

Competence, Syn. Ability, wealth, sufficiency, 
power. Ant. Poverty, waut, weakness. 
Competitor, Syn. Adversary, opponent, rival. 
Ant, Colleague, auxiliary, partner, participa- 
tor. 

Compilation, Syn. Patchwork, composition, colla- 
tion. Ant. Creation, effusion. 

Complacent, Svn. Amiable, kind, eontent, satisfied. 

pleased, A-nt. Austere, churlish, irritated. 
Complaint, Syn. Disease, sickness, discontent. 

murmur. Ant. Sanity, health, benefit, boon. 
Complement, Svn. Counterpart, fulfilment, comple- 
tion, Ant. Drawback, abatement, deficit. 
Completely, Syn. Entirely, wholly, totally, fully. 

Ant. Imperfectly, incompletely, partially. 
Complex, Sun. Abstruse, many-sided, deep, intri- 
cate. compound. Ant. Loose, vague, indirect. 
•Complexion, Syn. line, character, feature; aspect. 

look, face. Ant. Core, heart, concealment. 
Compliance, Syn. Obedience, .submission, yielding. 

Ant. Refusal, repulsion, resistance. V: 'H 

Complicated. Svn, Involved, intricate, contused. 

Ant. Lucid, simple, clear. 

Complimentary, Syn. Lavish of praise, eulogistic. 

Ant. Defamatory, reproachful, disparaging. 
Component, Syn. Content, factor, element, 
ingredient. Ant. Compound, entirety, sum. 
Comport, Svn.' Suit, agree, match, consist, conduct. 

Ant. Vary, forget, misconduct, misdemean. 
Compose, Svn.- Write, pacify, form, calm, allay. 

Ant. Excite, irritate, criticise, dissect. 
Composition, Svn. Combination, mixture, struc- 
ture. Alii. Discussion, criticism, examination, 
analysis. 

Composure, Sun, Self-possession, tranquillity. 

Ant. Disturbance, restlessness, perturbation. 
Compound, v, Syn. Fuse, amalgamate, mix, con- 
cert. Ant. Analyse, resolve, — n. S yn. Junction, 
combination, mixture. Ant, ; Resolution, dis- 
section, decomposition. ■ 

Comprehension, Svn. Capacity, understanding. 

Ant. Misconception, misunderstanding. . 
Comprehensive, Spa. Inclusive, all, broad, general. 

Ant. Exceptive, exclusive, shailuw, restricted. 
Compress, Svn. Abridge, contract, crowd, com- 
pact, condense. Ant. Diffuse, dilate, expand. 
Comprise, v. Svn. Contain, involve, include, 
embrace. Ant. Reject, omit, except, exclude. 
Comprobation, Syn. Co-evidence, induction. Ant. 

Refutation, counter-evidence, disproof. 
Compromise, Syn. Involve, implicate, settle, 
arbitrate. Ant. Exonerate, disengage, exempt. 
Compulsion, n. Svn. Control, restraint, force. Ant. 

Inducing, alluring, coaxing, persuasion. 
Compunction, Syn. Sorrow, regret, penitence, oon- 
trition. Ant. Assurance, satisfaction. 

Compute, Syn, Rate, value, number, count, 
reckon, calculate. Ant. Guess, conjecture. 
•Concatenation, Syn. Continuity, stringing, con- 
nection. Ant. Disconnection, severance. 
•Concave, Sun. Excavated, pitted, scooped, hollow. 

Ant. JC . id, . r ub( ,.00, convex, 

"Conceal, Sm. Suppress, screen, disguise,, hide. 

Ant. Publish, expose, confess, avow, manifest. 
Concede, Syn. Resign, admit, yield, surrender, 
AM. Claim, contest, deny, withhold, refuse. 
Conceited, Svn. Vain, self-eoaecited, egotistical. 

■ be. t. uaffected, unassuming, simple. 

Conceive, Syn. Undetatand, think, design. Aut. 

j ledture, propound, express, produce. 
Concentrate, Svn. Localize, condense, draw, 
muster, AM. DecentraHzet dlsmisa, scatter. 


Concern, Syn. Sorrow, regret, affair, matter, 
regard, interest. Ant. Carelessness; disregard. 
Concerning, Syn. Relative to, with regard to, 
relating, of, about. Ant. Disregarding. 
Conciliate, Sm Propitiate, reconcile, gain, win. 

Ant. Displease, estrange, lose. 

Concise, Svn. Short, neat, expressive, terse, con- 
densed. Ant. Verbose, prolix, diffuse. 

Conclave, Sm. Cabinet, synod, assembly, council. 

Ant, Mob, throng, multitude, crowd. 

Conclusive, Syn. Decisive, final, definitive. Ant. 

Vogue, questionable, dubious, uncertain. 
Concoct, Syn. Brew, mix. prepare, compound. 

Ant. Disconcert, upset, spoil. 

Concomitant, Sim. Attendant, accompanying. 

Ant. Diverse, subsequent. 

Concord, Svn. Amity, union, peace, accordance. 
Ant. Animosity, variance, disagreement, discord. 
Concourse, Syn. Crowd, -assemblage, gathering. 

Ant. Desertion, dispersion, cabinet. 

Concrete, Svn. Consolidated, compact, firm. AM. 

Boggy, shifting, sloppy, loose. 

Concur, Syn. Agree, meet, assent, approve. 

Ant. Differ, part, dissent, disagree, diverge. 
Condemn, ■ -Svn. Sentence, denounce, reprove, 
blame, .tat. Justify, pardon, exonerate, acquit. 
Condescension, n. Syn. ri Loaning, favour. Ant. 
Scorn, disdain, pride, superciliousness, arro- 
gance. 

Condign, Sun. Just, meet, merited, deserved. 

Ant. Excessive, scant, unmerited, undeserved. 
Condiment, . Svn. Seasoning, . preserve, pickle, 
sauce. A nt. Aloes, ashes, wormwood, gall. 
Conditionally, Svn. Provided, relatively, pro- 
visionally. Ant. Positively, absolutely, v 
Condole, Syn, Commiserate, console, sympathize. 

Ant. Rally; disregard, exhilarate, congratnlate. 
Condonation, Syn, Forgiveness, pardon, excuse. 

Ant, Atonement, satisfaction, oxidation. 
Conducive, Syn, Productive, promotive, contri- 
butive; Ant, Destructive, preventive. . 
Confederate, Svn. Combined, united, allied, 
leagued. Ant. Dissolved, disunited. 

Confer, Sm. Bestow, give, consult, discuss, 
collate, compare. Ant. Withdraw, withhold. 
Conference, Svn. Meeting, convention, discourse, 
discussion. Ant. riiteuce. monologue. 

Confess. Syn. Acknowledge, reveal, own, aver, 
avow. Ant. Deny, suppress, disavow. 
Confidant, .S' tm. Confederate, adviser, confessor. 

Ant. Rival, betrayer, traitor. 

Confide, Syn. Rely, depend, believe, lean, trust. 

Svn, Disbelieve, distrust, doubt. 

Confidential, Sm. Intimate, secret, private. Ant. 

Treacherous, official, patent, open, public. 
Configuration, Svn. Figure, form, outline, Aht 
Distortion, contortion, shapelessness. 

Confine, Bind, narrow, bound, limit, immure. 
Ant, Loosen, widen, extend, expand, dilate. 
Confirm, 1 Svn. Fix. prove, settle, strengthen. 

Ant. Refute, repeal, cancel, upset, shake. 
Confiscate, Sm. Distrain, sequestrate, dispossess, 
seize. A«t, Refund. rc!ca.*t:. restore. 
Conflagration, Syn. Arson, combustion, ignition, 
fire, 4 «l : Quenching, extinction. 

Conflicting, Sm, Discordant, opposing, Opposed, 
adverse. Ant. Congruous, eoisMstem, • 
Confluence, Syn. Coiurour.se, meeting, conflux. 

Ant. Overflow, dispersion, reiitience, reflux. 
Conform, Svn. Unite, obt:y. .suit, tally, adapt, 
consent, agree. Ant. Misfit, vary, dissent. 
Confront, Syn. Menace, resist, encounter, oppose. 

tare i it f >1 1 1, u .11 

Contused,, Sun. Disordered, involved, bewildered. 

. Ani. Arranged, organized, systematic, un- 
abashed. 

Congeal, ,<yn. Congelate, benumb, freeze, .-ini. 
Dissolve, chafe, melt, relax, thaw. 

Congenial,' , s.m - . Kindred, sympathetic, natural. 

Ant, In'iM-'k -.a..,. iff vrrvtable. 
Congenital, Syn. lugcuerate, innate, inherent, 
natural Jut. Assumed, mlatuai, acquired. 
Congestion, Syn. Redundance, accfiraifiatiMn, con- 
geries. ■ AM. Evacuation, diffusion, dissipation. 
Congratulate, Sun, Felicitate. A«t, Sympathize, 
commiserate. ' . . 

Congress, svn, Synod, assembly, council, parlia- 
ment, legislature. AM. Mob, conclave, cabal. 
Conjecture, . Syn. Surmise, notion, theory, suush, 
divination. Ant,: Proof. . reckoning, inference, 
calculation, computation (sec Suppose), 
Conjuncture, Syn. Emergency, exigency, occasion, 
crisis, Ant Course, provision, arrangement. 
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Conjure, Sm. Beseech, . entreat, crave, implore; 

hit. Remonstrate, protest, deprecate. 
Connection, Svn . Kindred, affinity, conjunction. 

-ini. Disunion, disjunction, disconnection. 
Connive, Sim , Overlook. pass, pretermit, wink. 

4-nt: Investigate, censure, visit, notice. 
Connubial, Sim- Nuptial, matrimonial, conjugal. 

ini. Adulterous, illicit, celibate, single. 

Conquest, Svn. Overthrow, triumph, victory, 
4nt. Forfeiture, surrender, retreat, defeat. 
Consanguinity, Sm. Lineage, blood, kindred.- Ant. 

Dissociation, disconnection. 

Conscientious, svn. High*pdncipletl,upright, strict. 

Ant. Conscienceless, lax, unscrupulous. 
Conscious, Svn. Sensible, cognizant, aware. Ant. 

Inswisi! i unc microns, unaware. 

Consciousness, Sm. Perception. Intelligence, sensa- 
tion, sense. Ant. U net msclousness, insensibility. 
Conscription, Sm. Drafting, impressment. Ant. 

Volunteering, enlist i no n i . 

Consecrate, Svn. Sanctify, hallow, enshrine, 
dedicate. Ant. Profane, secularize, desecrate. 
Consecutive, Svn, Coherent, arranged, orderly. 

Aiit. Discursive, undigested, disordered. 
Consent, Sm. Acquiesce, agree, , submit. Ant, 
Refuse, decline, dissent, disagree, resist. 
Consequent, Svn. Attendant, accruing, resultant. 

Ant. Inconsequent, ineondueive, assumed, 
Consequential, Svn, Arrogant, pompous, logical. 

Ant. Baas', accessible, affable, illogical, invalid. 
Conservative, Svn. Unrepealed, unsuppressod, urn 
, destroyed. -Anti Progressive, radical, changed. 
Consider, Svn. Ponder, deduce, infer, judge,, redact, 
think. Ant. Hazard, guess, despise, ignore. 
Considerable, Sm. intensive, large,’ important. 

Ant. Inconsiderable, t riding, unimportant. 
Considerate, Svn. Careful, reflective, unselfish, 
attentive. Ant. Careless, rude, inattentive. 
Consignment, Sun. Delegation, commission. 
Ant. Misconsigmnenfc, miseommitment. 
Consistency, Svn. Proportion, harmony, solidity. 

Ant. Contradiction, disproportion, subtilty. 
Consistent, Sm. Agreeing, accordant, congruous. 

Ant. Kofc ugr. eiBB with, incongruous. . 

Console, Sim. Assuage, encourage, solace, soothe. 

Ant, Annoy, disturb, aggravate, congratulate. 
Consolidate, Svn. Weld, bond, solder, eement, 
condense. Ant. Vatwrize, melt, disunite. 1 
Consort, Svn. Fraternize, company, herd, asso- 
ciate. Ant, Banish, black-ball, abandon, avoid- 
Conspicuous, Svn. Salient, noted, easily seen. 

visible. Ant. Inconspicuous, inobservable. 
Conspire, Svn. Band, pull together, unite, agree, 
conduce. A nt. Withstand, counteract, oppose. 
Constant, Sun. True, steady, fixed, firm, perpetual. 

Ant. False, broken; accidental, variable. 
Consternation, Sm. Dismay, horror, astonish- 
ment, Ant. tlreeting. assurance. boldness. 
Constituent, Svn. Element, ingredient, patron, 
sender. A nt. Whole, system, committee. 
Constitute, Sun. Institute, depute, make, form. 

Ant. Annul, decomiiose, destroy, dissolve, 
Construot, Svn. Frame, erect, form, build, com- 
pose. Ant. Overthrow, demoifah, destroy. 
Construe, Svn. Render, analyze, resolve, parse. 
Ant. Misconceive, falsify, distort, mystify, 
nullify, - . , 

Consult, Svn, Consider, advise with, interrogate, 

■ question. Anti Direct, expound,, explain. 
Consume, Svn. Decay, pine, waste, devour, bum, 
. use. . AnL Discard, disuse, supersede, reject. 
Consummate, v. Sun. End, finish, execute, 
.perfect. Aid. Mar, baffle, undo, neglect, 
drop.— a. Svn. Complete, excellent, perfect. 
Ant. Detective, faulty, common. 

Contact, Svn. Apposition, continuity, touch. Ant. 

Separation, interruption, remoteness. 
Contagious, Svn. Communicated , infectious, catch- 
ing. Ant. Prevent. tee. sporadic. 

Contaminate, Sim. Boil, corrupt, taint, defile. 
Ant. Cha ten pan * fy, clarify, lave, cleanse. 
Contemn, Sm. Scorn, vilify, deride, disdain, 
despite. Ant-. Regard, venerate, revere, respect. 
Contemplate, Sim. Thread, design, study, bnhoid, 
ponder. Ant. Abandon, overlook, ignore, . 
Contemptible, Sm. Paltry, pitiful, vile, despicable. 

Ant. Respectable, weighty, grave, important. 
Contend, Svn,, Wrangle, argue, contest, vie, dis- 
pute, strive, AnL Forgo, relinquish, resign. 
Contentious (see Contend), Svn. V, ’ey ward, per- 
verse. Ant. Easy, accommodating, obsequious. 
Context, Svn. Matter, composition, tenor. Ant. 
Extract,, passage, citation, quotation, text. 


Continence, Svn. Self-control, abstinence, sobriety, 
chastity. Ant. Dissoluteness, incontinence, self- 
indulgence, licentiousness. 

Contingent, a. Svn. Conditional, resultant, inci- 
dental. dependent. Ant. Unaffected, absolute, 
positive.™ n, Svn. Subscription, supply, subsidy, 
contribution. Ant. Capital, fund, campaign, 
host, sum, army. 

Continuation, Svn, Connection, succession, dura-' 
tion, sequence. Ani. Cessation, interruption. ■ 
Contortion, Svn, Distortion, writhing, twisting. 
Ant. Contour, shapeliness, uniformity. 
Contraband, Svn. Smuggled, interdicted, illicit. 

Ant. Free, uninterdieted, licit. ■ 

Contract, v. Svn. Agree, form, decrease, abridge, 
narrow, reduce. Ant. Cancel, reverse, dilate, 
expand. — n. Sun. Bargain, bond, agreement, 
covenant. Ant. Parole, assurance, promise. 
Contradiction, Svn. Inconsistency, repugnance. 

Ant, Statement, proof, coincidence, harmony. 
Contrary, Svn. Incompatible, adverse, opposite, 
opposed. Amt. Coincident, kindred, compatible. 
Contrast, Svn. Contrariety, opposition. Ani. 

Similitude, comparison, similarity, harmony. 
Contrive, Svn. Concert, devise, adapt, arrange, 
plan. Ant. Venture, chance, hazard, hit. 
Control, v. Svn. Coerce, guide, repress, curb, 
chock. Ant. Mismanage, free, liberate, abandon. 
Controversy, Svn. Question, strife, quarrel, dis- 
agreement-. Ant. Coincidence, unanimity. 
Controvertible, Svn. Dubious, questionable. Ant. 
Certain, unquestionable. 

Contumacy, Svn. Self-will, waywardness, stubborn- 
ness. AnL Fawning, servility, docility. 
Contumely, Svn. Obloquy, contemptuousness, 
arrogance. Ant. Adulation, llatteno regard. 
Contusion, Svn. Blow, knock, bruise. Ant. Caress, 
pat. stroking, smoothing, soothing. 

Convene, Sun. Levy, summon, meet, gather, 
collect. Ant, Disband, dismiss, disperse. 
Convenient, Svn. Opportune, timely, useful, handy. 

Ant. Inopportune, untimely, useless, awkward. 
Conventional, Svn, Social, stipulated, customary, 
legal, ordinary; Ant. Unusual. '<■ 
Convontual, Svn. Monastic, regular, ccenobitiud. 

Ant. Laic, secular, social. 

Converge, Svn. Concentrate, meet, conduce, lead, 
tend. Ant. Foul, mix, radiate, deviate, diverge. 
Conversant, Sun- Proficient, acquainted, familiar. 

Ant. Strange, unversed, ignorant, unfamiliar. 
Conversion, Svn. Transmutation, alteration, 
change. Ant. Retention, permanence. 

Convert, v. Svn. Turn, transform, transmute, alter, 
change. Ant. Divert, perpetuate, conserve. 
Convey, Svn. Transport, transmit, bear, carry, 
take, transfer. Ant. Stow, house, drop, fetch. 
Convict, Svn. Condemn, sentence. Ant. Dis- 
charge. acquit. : 

Conviction, Svn. Belief, persuasion, assurance. 

Awt. Disbelief, misgiving, doubt. 

Convince, Svn. Inoculate, enlighten, persuade. 

Ant. Perplex, puzzle, misadvise, misguide. 
Convivial, Svn. Jolly, jovial, gay, festive, social. 

Ani. Ascetic, churlish, urmefehbourly. 

Convoy, Svn. Conduct, protection, guard, escort. 

Ant, Interception, capture, betrayal, loss. 
Convulse, Svn. Disturb, perturb, shake, agitate. 

Ant. Assuage, compose, collocate, soothe. 
Co-operate, Svn. Help, work together, concur. 

abet. Ant. Rival, counteract, oppose, thwart. 
Co-ordinate, Svn. Coequal, coincident. Ant. 

Disparate, unequal, alien, diverse, extraneous. 
Cope, Svn. Strive, compete, struggle, vie. Ant. 

Surrender, compromise, arbitrate, negotiate. 
Cordial, Svn. Hearty, sincere, earnest, warm. 

Ant. Ceremonious, formal, distant, cold. 

Core, Sim. Centre, nucleus, kernel, heart. Ant, 
Appearance, aspect, exterior, face. 

Cornice. Svn. Moulding, beading, projection, 
Ant. Groove, cavity, corrugation, fluting. 
Corollary, Syn. Superaddition, deduction, infer- 
ence. Anti Pro , i n problem. 

Corporal, Sun. Material, physical, fleshly, bodily. 

Ani, Spiritual, moral, mental. 

Corps, Syn- Company, squadron, baud, regiment, 
body. Ani. Crowd, mob, multitude. • • 
Corpulent, Syrt. Fleshy, lusty, gross, fat, burly. 

Stout, A nt. Slight, attenuated, thin, lean. 
Corpuscle, Svn. Molecule, jot, particle, atom. Ant. 

Organization, aggregate, body, mass. 

Correct, adj, Svn. Right, exact,- true. Ant, Wrong, 
incorrect, false.™ v, Svn. Set right, redress, 
rectify. Ant, Corrupt, falsity, spare. 




Corrective, Svn. 'Reformative, alternative, .regu- 
lative. Alt’-. Unimproving. 

Correlation, Syn Apposition, mutuality. coi 
'{iliK}adence.:x^^iit.'.'£nd&P!etiiidice, contradiction. 
Corrigible, Svn. Tractable, docile, iniennbie 
l,i'. In r rfeible, stubborn intractable 
Corrobo: te, Syn •‘upport orhf length 
eanftrm. Ant. Enfeeble, rebut, shake, weaken. 
Corrode, Svn. Crumble, ■ wear, gnaw, rust-, eat,. 

Ant. < Jousolidate. furbish, renew, repair. 
Coreagate, Syn. Crease, .rattle, wrinkle, crumple, 
groove* -furrow. Ant. Etoli, flatten, plane. 
Corrupt, v. Svn. Pollute, defile, putrefy, impair, 
spoil. Ant, .Cleanse, purify, repair, iiientl.— a. 

• Svn. Infected, putrid, decayed, vitiated, pol- 

luted, 'defiled. Ant. Dndefiled, mworrupt, 
pure, r f'et" 

■ .-Gor^iia.ts.'.'S'tjmi'Olkiien, flash, flame, blaze. Ant, 
i OW , loo b, <) t! , n, t |J nidi l 
Cosmical* S vn- General, universal. Anti- Personal, 
national, topical, local. 

Cost, >v, "-.Svn. Absorb,, ■■consume. Ant. -Afford, • 
..yieW, ; produce, briag.—’h. Svn. Charge, worth. 
Price, payment, outlay. Ant. Return, income. 
Costume, Sm. Robes, livery, uniform. A 4 . 

Incognito, trausformatiou. disguise. 

Council, n. Syn. Assembly, bureau, cabinet. 

Ant, Multitude, crowd, intrigue, mob. : 
Counsel/ n, Sun. WArtuuK* monition, instruction, 
aih hi tnt iicii.i;,.'.!, j li ,n Irui icon, 
guidance* v. Sm. Guide warn, instruct, 
v advise. ' Ant, Betray, misinstrnet, 'misguide; 
Countenance, v, Svn, ^auction, favour, abet, aid, 
help. Ant. Browbeat, discourage, : confront, 
oppose. — n. Svn. .Support, encouragement, abet- 
ment. uid. Ant. Discountenance. 

Counter, Sun . 1 Against, contrary, opposed. Ant 
Coin dent, suvordiuK 

Counteract, Sm. Hinder, rival, oppose, baffle, foil: 

A nt, Subserve. conserve. iinei, help, aid. 
Counterpart, Svn. Copy, tally, fellow, match. 

: .4 »(. Contrast, obverse, reverse, correlative. : ■ 

Counterpoise, v. Svn, Equalize. balance. Am. 
Aggravate, overbttlance.—n. Svn,. Equilibrium, 
make-weight. Ant. Preponderance. 

Countless, a. Syn. Unnumbered. numberless, la* 
numerable. Ant. Sparse, scant, few. 

Courage, Syn, Fortitude, valour, boldness, bravery. 

Ant. Cowardice, timidity, pusillanimity. 

Course, Svn. Method, plan, manner, round, series, 

' route, road, career, nice, mode, way. line, 
sequence. Ant, Caprice, error, hindrance, 
deviation. 

Court, v. Svn. Pursue, flatter, affect. seek, woo, 
Ant. Shun, avoid, insult, disaifect, abjure, repel. 
Courtesy, Syn. Affability, oi\ iiii > , urbanity, 
politeness, .int.lt >1115,,, u, . riulem 
Courtly; Syn. ■ High-bred, aristocratic, refined, 
digrdfted. Ant. Awkward, unrefined, coarse. 
Covenant, : n. Svn. Bargain, contract, bond, agree- 
ment. Ant. AwBunuide, intimation, promise. 
Covet, Syn. yearn for, wish for, long for. Ant 
oh like, dislike it -su a 

: . Covetous, ;/: Syn. '/Gnikpiag/ ‘-''greedy,. ' avaricious, 
acquisitive, Ant. Profuse, self-sfteriilelng, liberal. 
Cower, Sim. crouch, stoop, shrink. Ant. Con- 
trol; l, fane, dare BMUid, rise. 

Coy, 'Sji%l: : 'H<)desiii:Stoihldn*,. : ':baaMali- reserved,'' 
shy. Ant. Hoydenish, rompish, forward, bold, 
C aaorj. Sun, Coax, dime, chuat, swindle, circum- 
vent, wheedle. Ant, Disabuse, enlighten. 
Crabbed, Sun. Crusty, irritable, mortise, sour. 

.. ' 'f';,d'«i.'.<^rdial;:'Warni, : geuial,'.easyi'bP®* pleasant. 
Craft, Sun. Intrigue, wiliness, guile, framing. 

rtifk art * 1 c\ re tty 1 » 1 to 1 imi u 
Cramp, v, Syn , ' Fetter,, hamper, confine, bind. 

Ant. Expand widen, Relieve, loose, free. 
Oraissi'tuiie^ : 

lid. Agility, slightness, .spareriess, tennis > . 

Ci re, , a Cry, awet 1, ask, 1 y i mlore, 
*1, 1 r»> t--. Ant. 1 ize, require, insist demand 
Cre.ite, n yn ivent origu to, Iwgei, moke, 
torn Ini. 1 1 , >ttoh . . u/ innlbil v 
Credence, Syn. OMfldeafie, credit, trust, faith, 
u.iln-i. i/if Ueuml. diet met, dwbolief. 
Credential, or Credentials, Sun. Certificates. letter. 

• warrant, inissivA i..ij)f...AU^faey,'Self.-Iloepfte. 
Credible^ Svn. Trustworthy/ : likely, ?. tito : !»bl& 

I 1 1 «fr 1 v orilir, in ri liWo* impn babl 
Credit, it. Sun. Faith, merit, praise, honour. Ant. 

Censure* . disgrace, si mine, distrust, disbelief. 
Creditor, Svn. ‘Mortgagee,.: lender, ;:'eMraiiuit.y 'AM.. 
« risotto r, borrower, debtor. 


: Crthaj"iSit»;: , Ccnff^lom ; »i^clte,''cat-echiam,'- : .belief,i 
Ant. Disbelief, recantation, abjuration, protest. 
Crest, Svn. Crown,- head, apex, summit, top. J nt. 
Sole, bottom* foot. 

Crestfallen* Syn. Abashed, humiliated, east down. 

■■AM. Confident, elated. inspirited.- ; 

Criminate, Svn. Arraign, accuse, implicate, charge. 

1 , A.b live, ext . a* qu r. 

Cringe, Svn. ■■■■'Grub, . truckle, 1 ■■■fawny bow* ‘.bend, 
crouch. 'Anti Dare,- defy, confront, dace, 
dipole* Svn. Disable, cramp, curtail, impair, 

‘ weaken. Awt. Ease* -free, augment, renovate, 
ditto; Syn. Savant, arbiter, censor, judge. 'Ant. 

Artist, performer, writer, author. 

Critical, ■■■Svn. Important, exact, delicate, nice. 

Ant; Sate; easy, loose, popular, inexact, 

Criticise, Sim. Discuss, analyze, perpend, examine, 
scan. Awt. Skim . overtook, survey, slur. 

Crone, Sim. Beldame, witch, hag. Maiden, 

' belle, damsel, toss, ' 

Crony, . Syn. Mate, ehuiiv ally. Ant .Rival, foe. ' 

I Cross, Sim. Feeviuh* fretful, ill- tempered. .4 nt. 

1 Genial,' blithesome, "good* tempered, amiable. 

I Crowd, Syn. Herd, pack, swarm, mob, throng, 
j Ant. Cabinet, galaxy, bevy, elite, cream. 

I Crown, nySwii Apex,' brow, head* summit, crest, 

! too. An.. Pedestal, floor, bottom, biwe.-— vv 
I Sun. Conclude, seal. coiHiiiamafe, complete, 
i ' Ant, Mar, spoil, frustrate. 

| Crucial, Svn. Piercing* sharp* severe* probing, 

! card: Ins. int Bax. lento f imi iii .- nt. 

Crush Syn Ill-prepared, .uussha e«l, iia.lt tuclied, 
hauls, 'raw* Ant. Refined, tinisiied, well- 
‘ expressed* ripe* well-studied, well-digested* 1 
Crumble, Sim. T'itm'ate, pulverize, disintegrate. 

Ant. Amalgamate, bund, consolidate. 

•• Cudgel, v. Syn. Butter, btuTer. bruise, pound. 

l/.f. Tickle, clap, put, stroko. 

‘‘ Culmination,: Svn. ‘Success, apes* meridian, ‘zeisith. : 

Ant. Defeat, failure, decline, descent, fall. 
Cttlpabl©, : .s'W'. Guilty, 'iblanje-worthy," blamable. 
i. Jut. Laudable, excusable, innoeent. 

Culprit, S m. . Delinquent, criminal, offender. Ard. 
j Saint, hero, model, luittem, example, 
o il ivatE t Obfirish . u n < e,proi tte, 
,i‘h 'Am. AW Blast, Wight, p vent, desert 
Cumber, Svn. Load, oppress, impede, clog. Ant. 

1 Kid, free, relieve, lighten. liberate. 

. Cupidity, 11, Syn. Stinginess, cbvctbnanteA awriee. 


Curb* ■ v, S vu, Moderate, cheek* . repress, hold, 
inhibit, restrain. Ant. Free, loose, release. 
Curious* .Syn, Odd, unique, wire, piying* inquisi- 
tive, common. Ant. Trite, uninterested. 
Curmudgeon, Syn. Fellow, churl, rascal, wretch, 

‘ miscreant. Awt. Brick, Kood fellow, trump. 
Currant, Syn. Popular, present, ordinary, pre- 
. ‘ valent. Aid. Secret, private, confined, rejected;* 

| Cursory,.'' Syn. Summary, slight, careless, hasty, 

I d' rapid. And. Protound, elaborate, minute. ; - 
\, y t < ! we. ^ tii.l,. 1 'iis,< i in int 
■ Liiterahlcm, desertkm, exposure, - neglect. ' 
Custom/ $1/11. Fashion , usage* use,' habit, niatinerl 
1 >s Disuse, rule, onimand, diet - law 
.Cfuttiftif/'ySTtBf,'-, -.Severe* stinging,'. ' hiting* 'sharp. 
I Ant. Flattering, soothing,' eoraplimentary. 

[ Oyniosd* Am, Carping* sneering, snarling, sarcastic, 
[ - .i-l«t,'-.'t : Jrbatto'* : '‘COisri»lafcnt.:'Ienienfc, : S«fiat.. ; ’'‘.'' 


I pahbW*.‘..‘:'Stoti‘:'' ; ..Sklni.. ; Wile, ■:'-‘ jhSx* ‘' meddle.- 'Ant.'' 
i '.- ; /.Gauge* .tetii6m*‘'dig*‘deive, i'aveHtjgate.-'study*. - ; 
Oam!y, Sun , „< u 1 ,i , t««tj pfined, rare, Gvilt . 

.Inf. (Ift.eiiy, dirty, nasty, coarse, common. 
Dally, Svt lx* 1 , fondle, p< r yant n, 
t jib J it, Stir. fag. -fl nl r, * .-if, toil. 

Du «*t*, s Datrii ul, uiHchifii, ’ c, hurt 
* > ! t 1 Rlt» 1 1 r (1 tt 

Dapper t'yn Smart, natt * neat a ««e. „*l« 

* ntidy unwieldly, awk yard, slovenly, 

-.Daring, Svn, Brave, fearless, daubing, ‘.adyeatiJf-'- 
<ms bold ud Jnadventurous tin'll 
Dash. Sun. Strike, dart, speed, rush, throw, cast. 

hurl, u' tout, crawi, erwo aert raise. 
Dashing .•<« 1 we showy, adventurous, hi 
'lv aid, dowdy, utirinking 

Data, Svn. postulates/ axioms, grounds, facts. 

UU. Inference, pro!: iem, t mjeeture. 

Daunt, Sim- Confront, appal, cow, frighten, terrify, 
scare. Ant Rally, encourage, oounten&nce. 
Dawdlfi, Svn. idle, dally, lag, int. Work tveh, 
dash, speed, haate. 
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Dawn. Sm- Break, open, rise, appear, begin, I Defer, Svn. liatard, put off, delay, prolong , 
gleam. Ant. Depart., dose, sink, set. wane. | Ani. Hurry, urge, press, quicken, hasten. 
H®ssis, Syn . . Confuse, bewilder, daze, ■ Ant.. Ea- Deference, Sm- Homage, sdbiai&siont verierattiin, 
lighten, illumine. , regard. 4-nf. Inattention, slight, disrespect. 

Deaden. SyiL- Subdue, damp, blunt, paralyse, I Deficiency, Sm- iSbort-comiag, lack, want. Jot- 
benumb. Ant Enliven, quicken, sharpen. | Abundance, fulness. 

Deadly, Jffosious, balefu], fatal, mortal, Ant. Define. Mm. Bound, fix, specify, limit, j»»fk out.' 

I did. Mystify, obscure, confuse. 

Deal, Sm. Traffic, market, trade, chaffer, bargain. | Definite, Sun, Fixed, exact., certain,' specific, 
Ani , Fail, stop, close, hold. . j definitive. Ant Indefinite, unspecified, vague. 

Dealing, Sm, Practice, traiiie, trade, intercourse. Defied!;, Sm. Swerve,' diverge, ■ devia&v turn. 

Ani. Bankruptcy, dosing, failure, lack. | Ant. Straighten, proceed, continue. 

Dear, Ann, Loved, beloved, expensive, costly. 1 Deformity, Sm. Monstrosity, disfigurement, ugli* 
..lid. Vile, mibliked, inexpensive, cheap. | ness. Ani. Ornament, beauty, grace. 

Deathless, Svn. -Everlasting, unfading, undying. S Defray, Svn. Quit, discharge, bear, settle, pay. 

’ . t - ral, m- ! Ani. Dissatisfy, repudiate. 

Debar, Sun. Preclude, deprive, deter, prevent, Defy, Svn. Brave, provoke, challenge, lAnt. 
stop, exclude. Ant. Entitle, allow, penult, i Cringe, quail. 

admit, enclose. i Degenerate, Sm. Grow worse, decline. Ant i 

Debase, Svn. Humble, alloy, deprave, degrade. • Advance, mend, inipravei recover. 

Avi. Improve, purify, honour, exalt, raise. . Degree, Svn. Order, cltws, mark, extent, Step, 
Debate, Sun . . Contest, argue,, dispute, contend. stage, rank. Ant-. Numbers, size. -mass, space. 

Ant. Admit, surrender,' concede, yield, j Dejected, Syn. liow-spirited. downcasi,, dispirited. 

Debatable, .Syn.' Unsettled, '.uncertain, doubtful. gloomy. Ant. Cheerful, gay; blithe, elated. 

Ani. Self-evident., indisputable, sure, certain, i Dslec-table, Svn. Enjoyable, agreeable, amiable. 
Behility, Syn.- languor, lassitude, infirmity, weak- j Ant. Unenjoyufole, disagreeable, itoplebsant, 
ness. Ant. Nerve, tone, vigour, strength. Deleterious, Svn. Poisonous, injurious, noxious. 

Debt. Syn, Score, claim, obligation, dafauit, Ant. Beneficial, esculent, nutritious, wholesome. 

liability. Ani. Gift, Grace, trust, credit, assets. Deliberate, v. Syn. Ponder, reflect. And. Itisk, 
Decamp, Syn. Abscond, bolt. fly, -start,' Ant. chance, shelve. — a. • Svn. Earnest, purposed. 

Show, answer, awxuir. i gKive. Ant. Suiieested, dubious, irresolute. 

Decay, v. Syn. Waste, perish, wither, dwindle, ; Delicacy, Syn. Modesty, luxury,- softness, dainty- 
sink, .wane. Ant, Expand, nourish. inwea-B, ] nicety. Ant, Necessaries, coarseness, 
grow, risa.—n, Sm. Decline. < iiiu? » n. ; Delight, Syn. Bliss, gladness, joy, pleasure, enjoy- 
1 1 inkin rtiiity. bii r meat. Ani. Mi % ' w t 1 , - t 

a: . a ' » t .< t r , l mi , 1 < pm ) I 1 ltneate. ! i *, ' , , am ieseri »• 

Ani. Truthful, honest, fair, o pub. i Ant. Misportray, exaggerate, caricature. 

D , < rp, be ray, dupe, cheat, trick Hi him enfc, S’ t Sen er, cult it, c imiruti 

.-lid. Deliver,- guide, advise, enlighten. ; .-ini. Pattern, paragon, worthy. 

Decency, Syn. Propriety, modesty. Auf. Gross- 1 Deliver, Sm. Give, yield, save,' free, ' liberate. 

ness, immodesty, . . i Ant. Detain, suppress, capture, confine. 

Decide, 5 evolve, settle,. fix, determine int Qelu ,„s } i i 3m dafcio n fiub- 

Waivy, doubt, drop, moot, raise, waver. ' ! sidence. drought, dearth. 

Decipher,. Svn. Unfold, explain, solve, interpret, I Delve, Syn. Search, dive, dig. Ant.' Skim, dally,' 
read. dnt. Mystify; symbolize, cipher. j rake, scratch, • '■ 

Decision, Svn. Firmness, judgment, sentence. Democratic, Sm. ' Popular, radical, levelling. 

.1 id. Uncertainty, indecision, vagueness. Ant. Autocratic, despotic, imperial. 

Declaim, Ilya. Speak, recite, harangue. Ant. Demonstrate, Syn, Illustrate, show,- prove. KAtS. 

Study, read. MisexempMfy, conceal, disprove. 

Declamation, Sm. Debate, effusion, elocution. Demulcent, Sm. Allaying, softening, soothing. 

oratory, A A. Hesitation, stammering. -Int. Blistering, chafing, irritating. 

Declaration, Syn. Assertion, ordinance. avowal. Demur, Svn. Object, halt, hesitate. A,nt. Con- 
: Ant. Suppression, eincettlmeut, denial. j -sent, agree, approve. 

Daeiession, Sun. Degeneration, decadence, decay. ; Demure, Sim. Sober, gave, ' Ant. Noisy, wild. 

Aid. Advancement, improvement, rise; j Denizen, Svn. Dweller, inhabitant. ' subject, cits* 

Declivity, Syn. incline, slope, fall, descent. Ant. j zen. Ant. Traveller, exile, stranger, foreigner. 

VertieaUty, rise, ascent. j Denominate, Sm. Call. name. ,4nf. Misname. 

Decoction, Hi in, 'Mem, plate, compound, dish, | Denounce, Sm. Defame, vituperate, brand, 
concoction. Ant. Rawness, Infusion, crudity. ! decry. Ant. Uphold, eulogize, applaud. 
Decompose, Syn. Dissolve, resolve, analyze. Ard, I Dense, Syn, Close, solid, stolid, stupid, thick. 

Compose, mix. concoct, compound. j Ant. sparse. rare, intelligent, clever, quick. 

Decoy, Sun. Tempt, lure, mislead, entrap, en- ; Denticulated, Sun- Indented, crenelated, notched, 
snare. 'Ant. Conduct, warn, instruct, guide. { Ant. Smooth. 

Decrease, v, Syn. It educe, lower, subside, dimin' Denude, Sm. Spoil, hare, strip. Ant. Decorate, 
1st*. Ant. Extend, exitasid, amplify,- grow. drape, invest. 

Decree, I'm Order, Verdict, rule, law, decision. Deny, 8m . . Disown, disclaim, withhold. A yd. 

Aid. Beqiiegfc, suggestion, hint, cue. Yield, afford, confirm, affirm. admit, accept 

Decrepit, Sm. Aged, broken dewra. crippled, weak. Department, Syn. Um, branch, division. : Ant. 

Infirm. ■ Ant. Active, agile, robust, strong. ■ Community, whole, state, establishment. 

Decry* Svn. Abase, detract, vilify, defame, tra- Dependent, Svn. Belying, trusting, resting, hang- 
duce. Ant. Panegyrize, praise,, laud, extol i lag. Ani Free, absolute, irrespective. 

Dedicate, Sm. Hallow, apply, assign, devote. Ant. Depict, Syn. Delineate, draw, paint, -colour, par- 
Miaase m » i> r pria-t .mi . ly» all* mis tray. A 4. > sxagjrsrate mist ~e °fi T , 

Deduce, Sun. Gather, conclude, infer, draw. Deplorable, Syn. Sad, pitiable, miserable. Ant. 

Ant. Predict, gum, premise, Btate. ■ Acceptable, -glad, welcome. A t • j 

Deed, Svn. Feat, exploit, • instrument, oommls.- Department, Sm- Conduct. .movement, , cam- 
Bion,' action. Ard. Undoing, recall, failure. age. Ant. Mfcdeportmeni, misbehaviour, . , 
Deem. Svn. Suppose.- think, believe, judge. - ,Avt. ' Deprecate, Sm, Expostulate, dfcdahai disavow. 

Misconsider, misestimate, misjudge. . 1 Ani. Invoke, request, entreat, supplicate, beg. 

Deface, Sm- Mutilate,. damage, disfigure. injure, j Depredation, Sm Invasion,- 'trespass, plunder, 
i mar E atoalM Mom, decor havoc Benar tfem t A 

DetefcaMap, Spat. Deficit, non-payment, failure. S Depression, Sm. Dip, valley, hoBow* degra-da-, 
j Aaseb ».u acquittal; ayr. e ! ' t ltd. Mound, emtaenee rail ^ 

Default, it Want, abaci .defeat t i.v i. hem, e Sv, m dt dej abridge dives! 

. forfeit, lapse. Ani. Supply, maintenance. ! rob. Ant Fresent, supply, endow, in- vest. 

I‘« ‘Am Sm lY-er j, derelict u . i tore Depute Syn Delegate erttruat, ihaacgh, egmais- 
i- a< iereaitp supple ubstita * , sion, appoint fwf. Dis i .discard re i> 

Defective, ftm Short, ranilag defictet, fatfifer Dereliorton Sm Nestecfe, desertion, abort om- 
Ani. Ample, faB, sufficient, cesreert. ing. Ant. -Attention, observance, performance. 

n r '»*, s an a- .te , excuse. « jets -e Dut < > 1 r A emptu- ni- 

, i- x A A Ext) betray ■ . tei 1 ) am A f d J A it verenrif s, iamm dal, xmt set ,1. 
D«ten£j>A, Ay n f enable j-usilibblt vittawabte Derivation • P« Bprins root wise, soui'ce. 
Aid. Indefeasible, unwarrautabie, unjua tillable. origin. Ant. OstoOBie, roKafttioo, teeue. 
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■Derogate, Sun. Decry, disparage, detract. Ant. 

Exaggerate, extol, laud, value, esteem. 

Descant, Svn. Dwell,- talk, enlarge, dissert. Ant, 
Confine, curtail, abbreviate, abridge, condense,. 
Descendant, Svn. Family, issue, offspring, seed. 

Ant. Origin, source, root, parent, founder. 
Describe, Svn, Depict, picture, define, draw, 
illustrate. Ant. Distort, caricature, mystify. 
Descry, Sm. Mark, detect, espy, discover, dis- 
cern. Ant. Misobserve, overlook, miss. 
Desecrate, Svn. Abuse, misuse, secularize, pro- 
fane. Ant. Purify, dedicate, devote, em- 
ploy. 

Deserve, Svn. Win, Justify, earn, merit. Ant. 

Lose, misdeserve, forfeit. 

Desiderate, Sun. Need, want, desire. Ant. Super- 
sede, forget, disregard. 

Desideratum, Svn, Want, essential, requisite. 

'Ant. Incumbrance, superfluity, surplusage. 
Design, v. Syn. Prepare, plan, intend. -4nf. 
Chance, guess, risk, hit. — n. Svn. Scheme, sketch, 
draft, plan, intention. Ant. Issue, result. 
Desirable, Svn. Enviable, good, profitable, proper, 
judicious, valuable, advisable, expedient. Ant, 

. Evil, unprofitable, injudicious, improper, i 
objectionable, inexpedient, unadvisable. 

Desist, Sun, Leave off, abstain, drop, stop, cease. | 
Ant. Persist, proceed, continue. 

Desolate, a. Svn. Wild, forsaken, forlorn. Ant. 1 
Gay, lively, cheerful. — v. Svn. Ravage, sack, j 
. spoil, waste. Ant. Enrich, restore. " I 
Despair, n. Svn, Desperation, despondency, hope- 
lessness. Ant. Confidence, elation, hopeful- 
ness. — v, Svn. Faint, despond. Ant. Bally, 
rely, trust, hops. , 

Desperate, Svn. Easin' reckless, daring, wild. 
'■'■Ant. Shy, -timid, ealm, cool. 

Despite, prep. Svn. Resisting,' opposing, notwith- 
standing. Ant. Abetting, aiding, concurrently. 
Despoil, Svn. Spoliate, havoc, rob, ravage, strip, 
A nt. Enrich, embellish, adorn, decorate. 
Despotic, Syn. Absolute, arrogant, arbitrary, cruel. 

Ant. Humane, constitutional, limited. 
Destination, Svn. Scope, use, end, object, design, 
purpose. Ant. Alienation, diversion. 

Destine, Svn. Devote, ordain, doom, intend. 

Ant. Divert, misapply, divorce, alienate. 
Destiny, Syn. End, doom, fortune, lot, fate. 

Ant. Freewill, freedom, choice, will. 

Destroy, Syn. Waste, rum, annihilate, demolish. 

: Ant. Make, repair, reinstate, restore. 

Destructive, Syn. Ruinous, baleful, injurious. 

- hurtful. Ant. Restorative, preservative. 
Desuetude, Svn. Obsoleteness, disuse. Ant. Per-, 
petuation, exercise, practice, custom, use. 
Desultory, Svn, Erratic, superficial, louse, ram- 
bling. Ant. Exact, continuous, earnest, settled. 
Detail, v. Syn. Specify, sift, enumerate, par- 
ticularize, .Ant. Generalize. — n. Svn. Point, 
speciality, particular, component. Ant. Mass, 
totality, statement, account, 

Detain, Syn, Stop, restrain, check, arrest, keep. 

-•Ini. Loose, dismiss, expedite, liberate. 

Detect, Svn. Expose, unmask, descry, discover. 

Ant . Connive, ignore, lose, miss. 

Detention, Syn. Hindrance, retaining, retention. 

AM. letting go, abandonment. 

Deter, Svn. Scare, terrify, hinder, stop. warn. 

Ant. Tempt, prompt, allure* move, incite. 
Detonate, Sm Pop, explode, Ant. Paif, hang, 
smouider. 

Detract, Syn. Decry, defame, depreciate, lessen. 

Ant. Licrease. raise, enhance, augment. 
Detractor, Svn. Backbiter, cynic, slanderer. Ant. 

Eulogist, sycophant, flatterer. 

Detriment, Svn. Damage, injury, hurt, harm, 
loss. ' Ant. Repair,, remedy, improvement. 
Detrimental, Syn. Pernicious, hurtful, injurious. 

Anf. AngumBiitatlve, profitable, beneficial. 

. Develop, Sun. Expand, clear, unfold, disclose, lay 
open. Ant. .-Conceal, obscure, wrap, envelop, 

. ' Deviate, Sm. Diverge, sway, err, swerve, wander, 

. digress. Ant. Advance, continue. 

Device, Syn. .Show, symbol, plan, design, artifice. 

Anf. Hit, hazard, luck, fortune, abortion. 
Devious, Syn. Circuitous, tortuous. Ant, Plain, 
direct. 

Devise, Syn. Manage, concert, manoeuvre, plan, 
contrive. Hr/. .Mismanage, miseontrive. 
.Devoid, Syn, Lnprovided, destitute, wanting, 
vohI. Ant. Gifted, provided, furnished. 
Devolve upon, Syn, Fall, depute, place, impose, 
#: , Ant, Lapse, pass, miss, cancel, deprive. 
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Devotion, Svn. Attachment, love, self-sacrifice. 

Ant. Aversion, profanity, impiety. 

Devour, Syn. Absorb, bolt, gobble, gorge, swallow. 

consume, eat. A nt. Vomit, disgorge. 

Diagnostic, Svn. Cue. sign, feature, symptom. 

Ant. Illusion, bead, formation, crisis. 

Dialect, Syn. Tongue, idiom, accent, provincial* 
ism. Ant, Language of the educated. _ 
Dialectic, Syn. Argumentative, logical, rhetorical. 

Ant. Common-place, colloquial, conversational. 
Dictate, Svn. Command, propose, decree, direct, 
order. Ant. Echo, obey, repeat, follow. 

Didactic, Syn. Moral, directive, instructive. Ant. 

Misleading, pernicious, erroneous, unsound. 

Differ, Syn. Contend, dispute, disagree, dissent, 
vary. Ant. Assent, agree. (See Assent.) 

Difficult, Sum Perplexing, involved, intricate, 
hard. Ant, Lucid, simple, straight, plain, easy . 
Diffuse, Syn. Copious, verbose, prolix, discursive. 

Ant. Condensed, terse, epigrammatic. 

Digest, v. Svn. Assimilate, convert, classify, 
arrange. Ant. Reject, refuse, derange, con- 
found. 

Dignified, Svn. Lofty, august, exalted, grand, 
noble, pompons. Ant. Mean, undignified. 
Dilapidation, Syn. Demolition, crumbling, decay. 
Ant. Structure, fabric, soundness, reparation. 
Dilate, Syn. Enlarge, difitend, swell, expand, 
widen. Ant. Condense, concentrate, contract. 
Dilatory, Sm. Lagging, loitering, slow, tardy. 

Ant, Rash, hasty, alert, eager, prompt, quick. 
Dilemma, Sm. Scrape, difficulty, doubt, quan- 
dary, fix. Am. Escape, advantage, freedom. 
Diminish, Svn. Decrease, dwarf, curtail, contract, 
reduce. Ant. Extend, expand, enlarge. 

Dint, Syn. Efficacy, power, force, agency. -Inf. 

Opposition, uselessness, iaeflteey, weakness. 
Diplomacy, Svn. Negotiation, ministry, tact. 

! Avt. Mismanagement, miscontri vance, recall, 
i Diplomatic, Syn. Discreet, politic, clever, prudent. 

AM. Ill-managed, bungling, injudicious, 
Directly, Svn. Instantly, quickly, at once, straight- 
way, immediately. Ant. Br-and-by, indirectly. 
Disabuse, Syn. Enlighten, correct, inform, un- 
deceive. Ant. I’repiMses*, prejudice, misted. 
Disappoint, Syn, Foil, defeat, vex* battle, deceive, 
betray. Ant. Gratify, satisfy, fulfil, justify. 
Discern, Syn. I’erceive, behold, recognise, observe, 
see. Ant Misdiscem, confound, overlook. 
Discharge, Svn. Send away, perform, free, dis- 
miss. empty, Ant. Detain, charge, confine. 
Discipline, Syn. Control, government, training. 

Ant Rebellion, confusion, disorder. 

- Disclose, Svn, Make known, detect, reveal, dis- 
cover, Ant. Suppress, luck , conceal, cover. 
Discomfort, Sim. Trouble, annoyance, vexation. 

Ant. Agreeablehes&.pieasanthess, ease, comfort. 
Disconcert, Svn. Disturb, baffle, upset, confuse. 

abash,. Ant. Design, order, arrange, aid. rally. 
Disconsolate* Syn. Woeful, desolate, unhappy, sad. 

Ant. Jovial, gay, happy, merry, joyous. 

Discreet, Syn, Sensible, wary, cautious, prudent, 
wise. Ant. Reckless, imprudent, foolish, blind. 
Discrepancy, Svn, Variation, disagreement. Ant. 

Accordance, harmony, conaoaance. 
Discrimination, Svn. Insight, judgment, sagacity. 

Ant. Indtecernment, confueedness dulnesa. 
Discuss, Bvn. Examine, canvass, sift,, argue, de- 
bate. Ant. Obscure, confound, rayatify. 

Disdain, Svn. Disregard, haughtiness, contempt. 
Ant. Respectfulneffl, admiration, reverence; : 
Disease, Syn, H&iady, ailment, illness, complaint,. - 
disorder. Ant. Salubrity, con valescence, health.. 
Dishevel, Syn. Disarrange, entangle, disorder. ' 

Ant. lira ■; we • bind iC In* lire. 
Dismantle, Syn. Strip, despoil, divest, disrobe. 

Ant. Arrang* , ( ft. 

Dismay, Svn, Frighten, seam. dishearten, terrify,*-: 

affright. Ant. Assure > spirit, rally, en tirat i 
Dismiss, Syn. Discharge, divest, ' abandon. 

banish -inf M n * i retain. 

Disparage, Syn. Detract, lower, derogate, dear „ 
Anl. Exaggerate* over-estimate* laud, extol. 
Dispatch, Svn. Execute, hasten, send, expedite. 

Ant. Impede, obstruct, detain, retard. 

Dispel, Syn. 'Dismiss, dissipate, scatter, disperse.. 

Ant, Mass, convene, summon, recall, collect. 
Dispensation, Svn, Indulgence, disuse, exemption*. 

visitation. Ant I U triction, retention; 

Disperse, Svn. Spread abroad, break up, scatter,, 
dispel. Anf. Me t, gather, eoali, < fflect. 


dispel. Ant, Meet 
■ispiay, Svn. Parade, 
show. Ant. Wrap, 


out, unfold, exhibit, 
ble. conceal, hide. 
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Dispute. Sift*. Quarrel, debate, contend. : contest, j Dry, v. Syn. 'Parch, drain. Ant, Wet, moisten, 
argue. Ant. Forgo; allow, concede, waive. drench.— adj, Syn. Tedicraa, dull, barren, 

Ptst prisitio n. Svn. Discussion. treatise, essay. part-bed, arid. Ant. Entertaining, lively. 

Ant. Blarney, diatribe* tirade, effusion. . : trash. • 

Disruption, Syn. Separation, a breaking up. dfe- Ductile, Sim. Irresolute, docile, tractile, malleable, 
sension. Ant. Reconciliation, .amalgaina- Ant. Obstinate, ftrm, resolute, tough, inelastic, 

linn. ■ , Dudgt j? in. Umbrage rtwenim nt n >it n 

» ct '/n. Scrut .anatom take te u - dtj , contentment > ->0 t 
pieces. Ant, Confound, organize, unite, grasp. Due, Syn, Obligatory, fit, becoming, fair, just,: i 
Dissemble, Itotrato, smother, repress, con- owing. Anti Improper, unfair, irrelative. 

' - .‘-ceali '••:-A»{.-:Fteifess. display, exhibit. . Dulcet, Syn. : Warbling,: soft, melodious, 'soothing, f : 
Dissei ite, Sv jirculat tfer, publish, pr< veet hi < i s, a • I. hand 
claim. Ant. Eradicate, stifle, suppress, repress. Durable, .Syn. Constant.: abiding. Stable, tasting. 
Dissolute, Svn. 'Vicious, wanton, loose, profligate. Ant. Unstable, iinperiua.nent, transient. d ^ 
Ani. Correct, seif -controlled, strict, upright. Durance, Syn. Imprisonment, incarceration, bon-:: 

Distant, Syn. Asunder, apart, aloof, remote, far. ' finement. Ant. Largeness, liberty, 

.-inf. Contiguous, adjacent, near, close. Duration, Sj/». .Space, contihuanee, period. Ant; 

Distemper i. S-yn. Ailment, disease, disorder. Art. Eternity, instantanebusness, momentariness. 
.''■.■Convalescence, vigour, sanity, health. : Duty, Syn. Service, trust, office, allegiance. 

Distil, Svn. Percolate, drip, emanate, drop. -Ant.. function. Ant. Desertion, exemption, freedom. 
Retain, condense, absorb. Dwarf, v. Syn. Depress, stunt,. lower. Ant. 

Distinct Syn. Plain, clear, obvious, definite, de- Raise, elevate, heighten, — n. Syn. abortion, 
tached, separate. Ant. Dim, obscure. Pigmy, imp. Ant. Hercules, monster, giant. 
Distinctness, Sm. Conspleuousneas, plainness. Dwindle, Svn. Eall off. : decrease, diminish, .waste, 
clearness. Ant. Haziness, indistinctness, pine. Ant. Grow, increase, enlarge, expand. 

Di tingi i l .ed, S', > J an > j ,, 1 1. ini nt, cdebi • i 

riirf. Hidden, incoubpicuouM, obai .re. to 

Distract, Sim. Di turb, bewilder, perplex. n- 
cei 1 ’ >d impose, t , fix. unit ”nrn 1 1 j Gain, win, achieve, ic ,,il, n r t 

Disturb, Svn, Vex, worry, trouble, rouse, confuse, .inf. Spend, lose, waste, forgo, forfeit. 

derange. Ant, leave, quiet, soothe, order. Earnest, Syn. Ardent, intense, warm, grave. 
Diversify, Syn. Variegate, modify, alter, vary. intent, serious, eager. Ant, Jesting, sportive, 
l«f. Stereorypo. fix, settle, pi mite, courier v playful idle 

Diversion, Syn. Enjoyment, sport, recreation. Ebb, Syn. Wane, decay, decline, sink, recede, 
deviation, .-lnt. Labour, study, work, task, ; retire, Ani. Swell, abound, increase, flow, 
directness, Bbrlety, Syn. Temperance, freshness, soberness. 

Divest, Sun. Unclothe, strip;, denude, die- Ant. Crapulence, intoxication, inebriety, 
mantle. Ant. Envelop, shroud, invest, roixj. Ebullition, Svn. Eruption, outburst, effervescence, 
clothe. boiling. Ant. Composure, subsidence, cool- 

Divination, Svn. Omens, witchcraft, magic, pre- ring. 

diction. Ant. Learning, study, instruction. Eccentric, Svn. Erratic, odd, strange, wayward. 
Divorce, v. Svn. Alienate, divert, dissever, sopor- flighty. Ant. Usual, common,' customary. 

ate. Ant. Reunite, apply, connect, unite. Echo, Svn. Imitation, repetition, reverberation. 

Docile, Syn, Tame, quiet,, gentle, yielding, com- A?if. Opinion, original, voice, sound. 

pliant. Ant. Dogged, self-willed, obstinate. Eclectic, Syn. Broad, selective, exceptive. Ant. 
Dock, Sim. Prune, abbreviate, lop, curtail Ant. ■ Dogmatic, biassed, partial, petty, narrow. 

Coax, train, prolong, nourish, elongate, grow. Eclipse, n. Syn. Outdoing, overshadowing, failure. 
Doctrine, Syn. Dogma, creed, belief, article, tenet. ■' Ant. Re-effulgence, renown, brightness. 

Ant. Action, conduct, duty, practice. Economy, Syn. Distribution, arrangement, tlin- 

Dogged. Svn. Prejudiced, sullen, morose, obstin- pensation, rule. Ant. Prodigality, disorder, 

ut Sd Complai rut, easj gent I >1 « d misrale, waste 

Dogmatic, Syn. Positive, arrogant, imperious. Ecstasy, Syn. Delight, joy, en&tion, transport, 
theological. Ant. Diffident, moderate, active. frenzy, rapture! Anf. Eidget, bore, tedium. 
Doleful, Svn. Dismal, w x l»e ; me orrowful, rue- co dues . 

ftfl, dolorous. Art. Beaming. blithe, joyful. 1: Ecumenical,, Syn. Catholic, universal. A»f, 

Domain Sin Inciosurc term , lordship. Domestic local, private national p tin 
: estate. Ant. Wild, wilderness, waste. : , : Edifice, Syn. Fabric, tenement, building, strue- 

Domestic, Syn. Private, domiciliary. Ant. Public, : ■ ture. Awf. Dismantlement, demolition, ruin. 

foreign. Eility, Syn, Improve, instruct, enlighten. Ant. 

Domieilei Syn. Home, settlement, abode, resi- Misinform, mislead, misguide. 

dence. Ant. World, wilderness, houselesanesB. Educe, Svn. Elicit, produce, eliminate, draw. 
Dominance, Syn. Prevalence, superiority, lord- ■ Ant. Bestow, deposit, insert, apply, adduce. 

ship. . Ant. Minority, servitude, subjection. Efface, Svn. Cancel. blot out, destroy, erase. 
Domineer, Svn. Usurp, assume, tyrannize, lard. Ani. Portray, imprint, delineate, revive, restore. 

Ani. Bow, yield, defer, succumb, submit. Effective, Syn. Efficient, potent, able, telling. 

Dominion, Sum. Sway, empire, control, govern- . :.'-coKfit.'' : '’': , 'A»*r:Nugatoiy,:fuaiei ineffective..:: 'Vy, 
:: v :' ; dBat. i :i:Am.':ServitedeJbiterimdty,: : sabriiiasioii,:: ''EffeimimtejlS5m.v ; WeakhAo£t..'ieeble, :: .'''tiittorOus,'' : ''' : 
Ou , yn. Wear, a me irv. ast doff > mranlsh. ini Hard, virile r, bn A n ai H 

:Dormaab::d'f«;'inertUauiesceBt,'' : : latent, sleeping. '.'J^mv^A:'1i^»,;>SpidMe,h:froih;itehmii:bubble, : ';. 

tnt. Wakeful, developed, active, vigilant, boil. Ant. Elat, brook, bear, subside 

Dotage, Syn. Imbecility of old age, fatuity. Effete, Svn. Decrepit, barren, worn. Ant. Ex- 
Ant. Vigour, judgment, acuteness. nberant, prolific, fertiie, vigorous, productive. 
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Egress , Svn. Outlet, sal ly, departure, exit, dvii. 

Entrance, avenue, approach, inlet, adit. 
Ejaculation, Syn. Cry, utterance, exclamation. 

Ant. Brawl, oration, Spence, 

Eject, Sim. Expel, cast out, emit, dislodge, throw, 
cast. Ant. Introduce, admit, accommodate, 
lodge, store, bouse, retain, receive, accept. 
Elaborate, Svn. Concoct,, prepare, forge, execute. 

Ant. Chance, conjecture, hit, simple. 

Elapse, Svn. Ulide away, lapse, slip, pass. Ant. 

'Endure, bait, continue, abide, wait. 

Elastic, Svn. Springy, buoyant, alterable, ductile. 
Ant Inert, dull, inelastic, rigid, tough. 

Elated, Sm. Inflated, proud, overjoyed, cheered. 

Ant. Dejected, abashed, dispirited, depressed. 
Elect, Svn. Chosen, accepted, choice, elite. 

■Ant. Reprobate, rejected. 

Elegy, Sm. Jeremiad, lament, threnody, dirge. 
Ant. Jubilee, mean. 

Elementary, Svn. Simple, rndimental, primary. 
Ant. Organized, developed, collective, com- 
pound. ■ 

Elicit, Svn. Evolve, worm, express, evoke, draw. 

Ant. Suggest, instil, infuse, implant. . 

Eligible, Svn. Choice, desirable, suitable, capable. 

Ant. Ordinary, worthless, undesirable. 
Eliminate, Svn. Explain, reject, eject, exclude, 
cast out. Ant. Import, foist, smuggle, in- 
volve. i '. : : rUd;V.v.: ' 

Elucidate, Sm. Make plain, illustrate, clear. Ant. 

Confuse, obscure, mystify. 

Elude, Sm. Barry, evade, shun, baffle, avoid, 
escape. Ant, Befy. dare, court, meet, en- 
counter. AE..yh~ ' .v iV.'d 

Emaciation, Svn. Wasting, attenuation, leanness. 

Ant. Corpulence, oberity, fatness. 

Emanate, Svn. Issue, proceed, rise, spring, flow. 

Ant. Arrive, end, culminate. 

Emancipate, Svn. Rescue, enfranchise, liberate. 

Ant. Disqualify, bind, enslave, enthral. 
Embargo, Sm. Stoppage, detention, restraint. 

Ant. Congd, dismissal, discharge, permission. 
Embarrass, Svn. Distress, hamper, confuse, per- 
plex. entangle. Ant Assist, facilitate, expedite. 
Embezzle, Svn. Peculate, falsify, confuse, appro- 
priate. Ant. Clear, balance, square. 

Embitter, Svn. Molest, aggravate. Ant. Sweeten, 
soothe, alleviate. 

Embody, Sim. Enlist, compact, integrate, codify, 
express. Ant. Disembody, dissipate, analyse. 
Embosomed, Svn. Surrounded, wrapt, enfolded, 
concealed. Ant. Open, unfolded, exposed. 
Embrace, Sv». Ocme, contain, hug, Include, clasp. 

Ant. Except, reject, exclude. 

Embroil, Sm. Trouble, disturb, commingle. 
Ant. Pacify, compose, arrange, remove. 
Embryo, Sim, Origin, nucleus, genu. Ant. 

Maturity, oouuileMon, shape, development. 
Emendation, Sm. Reformation, rectification. cor- 
rection, Aid. Corruption, fault, defect, error. 
Emergency, Svn. Difficulty, casualty, trait, neces- 
sity. Aid. Provision. subsidence, solution. 
Emigration, Svn. Flit, colonization, exodus. Ant. 

Immigration, settlement, sojourn, abode. 
Emollient, Sm. ■ Balsamic, laxative, softening. 

Ant. Galtos, irritant, astringent. 

Emotion, Svn. Tremor, agitation, feeling, passion. 

Ant. Stoicism, .insensibility, indifference. 
Emphatic, Sim. Special, positive, strong, forcible. 

Ant. Ordinary, unimportant, cod, unemphatie. 
Empire,', Sun. Realm, kingdom, sway, rule, 
dominion. Ant. Anarchy, biBurracticm, inde- 
pendence. 

Empirical,' Svn. Quacjslsh, tentative, experi- 
mental. Ant. Constant, scientific, regular. 
Empower, Sttn. Direct, warrant, qualify,- enable. 
Ant. Disable, discourage, prevent, ■ 

Emulate, Svn. Aspire, compete, vie, rival. Ant. 

Despise, abandon, forgo, si sun, una-UV-et, 
Enable, Sim. Qualify, strengthen, empower. 

Ant. Disable, binder, disqualify. 

Enamour, Svn ■ Enchain, endear, charm, fascinate. 

captivate. Ant. Horrify, disenchant, disgust. 
Enclose, Svn. Wrap, include, environ, encircle; 

shut. Aut, Disencirde, • hare, disclose, open. 
Encomium, Svn.. Eulogy, compliment, praise. 

laudation. Ant. Invective, taunt, obloquy. 
Encourage, Svn. Animate, reassure, urge. Incite, 
cheer. Ant. - Dispirit, dissuade, discourage. 
Encroach, Svn. Infringe, transgress, trespass, 
invade. Ant. Observe, rev- gnize, respect. 
Eaorost, Svn . Face, plaster, line, coat. And. 
rierape, abrade, expose. , 


Encumber, Sm. Impede, clog, obstract, oppress 
Ant, Disburden, free, disencumber. 

Endanger, Sm. Hazard, jeopardize, expose, ini. 

peril. Ant. Screen, Shield, protect, defend, cover 
Endear, Sm. Gain, conciliate, attach. Ant. 

Embitter, alienate, estrange. 

Endless, Svn. Infinite, eternal, boundless, unceas- 
ing, Ant. Fugitive, brief, temporary, limited. 
Endow, Svn. Endue, clothe, supply, invest, en- 
rich, present, Ant. Strip, spoliate, denude. 
Enervate, Svn. Unhinge, unstring, relax, un- 
nerve, weaken. Ant. Nerve, harden, brace, 

■ strengthen. 

Engag®, Sm. Agree, pledge, stipulate, undertake, 
promise. Ant. Extricate, discard. decline. 
Engaging, Svn. Winning, interesting, attractive. 

Ant. Repulsive, uninteresting, unattractive. 
Engender, Svn. Breed, create. Ant. Destroy, 
stifle. 

Enigmatical, Svn. Mystic, obscure. Aid. Plain, 
lucid. 

! Enjoin, Svn. Ordain, order, direct. Ant. Re- 

Jgftcjg JjtjSOlVC?. 

Enlighten, Svn. Teach, Instruct, edify. ■■Ant,' 
Mystify, obscure. 

Enlist, Svn. Enroll, enter. Ant. Disband, dismiss. 
Enliven, Svn. Rouse, quicken, cheer. Ant Tire, 
weary. 

Enmity, Sm. Hate, discord. Ant. Esteem, affec- 
tion. love. 

Ennoble, Svn. Dignify, exult. Ant. Degrade, 
debase. [soothe. 

Enrage, Svn. Madden, Incite. Ant. Pacify. 
Enrapture, Svn. Attract, chann, captivate. Ant. 

Torment, horrify, disgust. 

Enrich, Sm. Store, endow. Ant. Rob, reduce. 
Enshrine, Sm. Cherish, embalm. Ant. Forget, 
expose. 

Enslave, Svn. Charm. Ant. Disgust, repel. 

Ensue, Svn. Befall, follow. Ant. Threaten, pm- 
cede. 

Ensure, Svn. Seal, secure, fix. Ant. Hazard. 
Entail, Sm. Devolve, leave. Ant. Alienate. 
Enterprising, o'ya. Daring, bold, active. Ant. 

Cautious, inadventurous, timid, inactive. 
Entertain, i>y». Amuse, foster. Ant. Tire, deny. 
Enthusiasm, Svn. Zeal, fervour, warmth, rupture. 

Ant, Disaffection, indifference, callousness. 
Entice, Svn: Lure, allure. Ant. Hinder, warn. 
Entir a, Svn. Total, whole. Ant. Broken, partial. 
Entitle, Sun; 'Style; name, enable, empower, 
duality. Ant. Disable, disentitle, disqualify, 
Entranuuel, Sim. Decoy, hamper, obstruct, tax- 
pede. Ant. Disenthrall, extricate, literate. 
Entreat, Svn. Ask. pray, supplicate, beg. Ant. 

Enjoin, hid. insi-t, command. 

Entwine, Svn. Weave, tee. Aid. Untwist, 
Enumerate, Sun. Name, specify. Aid. Miscount, 
Enunciate, Svn. Bylhibie, pronounce, pnipbund, 

! state- Aid. Stammer, babbie, mutter. 

Environ, Svn. Inclose, hem. Ant. Djsiuolcwe. 
Ephemeral. Sm. Fleeting. evanescent, tianwnt, 
i • Ant. Immortal, eternal, perjietual, abiding. 

I Epigrammatic, Sm. Concise, terse, pointed. Ant. 

Pointless, circ-uinioiHiT.-n , diflu v. - - 

Equable, Svn. Easy. even. Ant. Uneasy, fitful, - 
i Equanimity, Sun. Tranquillity, composure, eahn- 
i ness. Ant. impatience, jierturbation, disquiet, 
Equip, Svn. Prepare, invest. Aui. Denude, 
dbest. 

I Equitable* Syn. Just. fair. Ant. UuJust, unfair. 

! Equivocal, Svn. Doubtful, -ambiguous, dubious’, 

; Aui. Clear, direct, plum univocal. 

Eradicate, Svn. Destroy, uproot, excise, abolish, 
extirpate. Ant. Fuster, lostH, immirt, implant. 

• Erect, Syn. Build, rate. Ant. Destroy, remove, 
j Erratic, . m < us. in i itehty, de- 
! sultory. Ant. Steady, norma i, regular. 

1 Error, Syn. Untruth, fault. Ant. Accuracy, truth. 

; Erudition, Svn, Scholarship, letters, lore, ioarn- 
l log. Ant. Sciolism, dmietsdom, iilttnrakaiw# 
Eruption, Syn. Discharge, explosion, outburst. 
Ant. Inburst, Irruption, swallowing, engulfing, 
absorption. ■ 

Esoteric, Syn. Advanced, special, private. Ant, 
Em k no. rudimentary, !« ,ul i . -i blic 
EaserfiM, Syn. Leading. vital, requisite, inherent. ’ 


Ini S' * < rw unri 

Establish, Svn, Six, plant. Avt, Subvert, upset. 
Esteem, Sm. Dove, prjee, admire, honour, ' value, 
price. Ant. Dislike, affect, disregard. 
Jrattmabte, Syn. livable, worthy, dak 
amiable. Ant, Bad, unworthy, uu&ttrfa 


nt. DiHllko. affect, dinresard. 

Syn. lawafote, worthy, dalactabte. 
Ant. Bad, unworthy, nnartrfable. 
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Eternal, Syn. Perpetual, ceaseless, deathless, External, Syn. Palpable, visible, manifest,' appear* 

: infinite. Ant. Sublunary, fleeting, temporal. ent, outer. Ant. Inmost, hidden, internal 
Euphonious, Syn. Sweet-toned, silvery, musical. Extinction, Syn. Annihilation, death, destruction! 

Ant. Discordant, dissonant, harsh. Ant. Survival, prosperity, exercise, action, 

Evacuate, Syn. Desert, void. Ant, Hold, seize. Extort, Syn. Extract, wrest. Ant. Coax. 
Evaporate, Syn. Distil, dissolve, liquefy, melt. Extortionate, Sim. Exacting, rigorous, severe 
Ant. Indurate, Solidify, compact, consolidate. hard. Ant. Moderate, fair, indulgent, liberal. 
Evasion, Sot, Quibble, subterfuge, shift, fencing. Extract, Syn. Collect, Quote, take out, select, 
shuffle. Ant Grappling, answer. draw. Ant. Incorporate, restore, insert. ' 

Event, Syn. Pact, result, issue. Ant. Cause. Extraneous, ,S» Unrelated, unconnected, ont- 
EvemSffn. All. ■■Am. .None. ■- side, foreign. Ant. Essential, connected, vital. 

Evict, Syn. Eject, dispossess.. Ant, Locate, Extravagance, .Syn. Waste. Aid. Carefulness. 

admit. Exudation, Sim. Percolation, drip, ooze. Ant. 

Evidence, Syn. Token, sign, dtxiaraiion, deposi- Parching, aridity, absorption. 

tion. Ant. Suppression, disproof, snnhise. Exultation, Syn. Ecstasy, joy, deligfrt, transport. 
Evident, Syn. Palpable; clear, manifest, visible, Ant. Depression, mourning. 

plain. An 1 . Dubious, uncertain, obscure. - ■ 

Evil, Syn. Bad, wrong, ill. Ant. Qo6d, pure, ™ 

holy. P 

Evince, Syn. Prove, show. Ant. Conceal. Fable, Syn. Novel, Invention, allegory, parable. 

Eviscerate, Syn. Draw, disembowel. Ant, Pad, fiction. Ant. Fact, narrative, history, 
cram, stuff. Fabric, Syn. Tissue, work. Ant Shreds, rags. 

Evoke, SOT. Elicit, excite. Ant. Stop, allay. j Fabricate, Sun. Devise, frame, produce, falsify. 
Exactly, Sot. Accurately, precisely, Ant. Other- invent. Ant. Represent, copy, narrate, . 

wise, incorrectly, inadequately, loosely. Facetious, Syn. Droll, jocular, humorous, funny. 

Exaggerate, Sm. Strata, magnify, heighten, witty. Ant. Grave, dull, matter-of-fact, heavy, 
enlarge, amplify, _ overstate. Ant. Modify, Facile, Syn. Pliable, easy, irresolute, weak, docile, 
qualify, soften, mitigate, understate, attenuate. Ant. Self-reliant, self-willed, inflexible, rebolute. 
Example, Syn. Issue, instance, copy, model. Facility, Syn. Pliancy, ease. Ant. Effort, labour. 

sample. Ant. System, rule, law. stock. Fact, Sun. Event, deed, truth. Ant, Lie, fiction. 

Excavate, Sim. Trench, dig. Ant, Level, fill. Factious, Syn. Adversative, malcontent, litigious. 
Exception, Syn. Anomaly, omission. Ant. In- crusty. Ant. Loyal, complacent, agreeable. 

elusion, normality. Faithful, Syn. Firm. true. Ant. Untrue, falae. 

Exceptionable, Sun. Undesirable, objectionable. Fallacy, Syn. Blunder, error. Ant. Fact, truth. 

Ant. Unobjectionable, desirable. Fallible, Syn. Weak, erring. Ant. Unerring, cer* 

Excess, Sun. Surplus, Increase. Ant. Sobriety, tain. 

failure. Fallow, Syn. Untilled, idle. Ant. Tilled, worked. 

Excessive, Syn. Extravagant, undue, enormous. Falter, Syn. Waver, halt. Ant. Flow, speed, run. 

Ant. Inadequate, scant, insufficient. Familiar, Syn. Frank, free. Ant. New, strange. 

Excommunicate, Syn. Blackball, eject, bar, rare. . • ’ ; : 

banish, exclude. Ant. Enroll, readmit, admit. Famous, Syn. Celebrated. Ant. Obscure, un* 
Excruoiate, Syn. Rack, torment, torture, agonize. known. 

Ant. Tranquillize, please, soothe. Fanatic, Syti. Zealot, bigot. Ant. Cynic, sceptic. 

Exculpate, Sun, Release, acquit, exonerate, dc- Farcical, Sot. Droll, funny, comic, ludicrous. 

fend. Ant. Implicate, inculpate, charge. Ant. Ghastly, dismal, solemn, serious, grave. 

Excuse, Syn. Acquit, remit, absolve, exculpate. Fashion, Syn. Custom, mould, style, guise, form. 

Ant Exact, inculpate; charge. -. Ant. Speech, dress, work, person. 

Execrable, Syn. Hateful, accursed, detestable. Fasten, Sm. Fix, join, bind. Ant. Loose, undo. 

Ant. Laudable, respectable, desirable. Fastidious, Syn. Dainty, critical. Ant. Coarse, 

Exemplary, Sui. Excellent, worthy, honourable. easy. [slight. 

.Ini. Exceptionable, objectionable. Fatal, Svn. Mortal, deadly. Ant. Harmless, 

Esempllly, Svn. Exhibit, embody. Ant. Falsify, Fate, Syn. End, lot, destiny. Ant. Choice, wiH. 

betray. Fathom, Syn. Probe, sound. Ant. Skim, graze. 

Exempt,' Sm. Clear, free. Ant Liable, subject. Fatuity, Syn: Idiotcy. folly. Ant, Sense, wisdom. 
Exercise, v. Syn. Train, practise. Mai, Ease, Fault, SOT. Flaw, error, defect. Ant, Perfection. 

rest, — n. Syn. Drill, use. Ant Ease. rest. Favour,. Syn. Boon, gift, grace. Ant Denial. 
Exertion, Sun. Toil, labour. Ant Ri t, rfpow refusal, prohibition, disfavour. 

Exhalation, Sm. Damp, mist. Ant Absorption. Favouritism, Syn. Invidlonsneas, partiality. An t 
Exhaust, Syn. Spend, empty. Ant Refresh, fill. Antipathy, prejudice, odium. 





Filter* Svn, Clarify; leak, <Jtst.il, percolate, strain, j Fo«n5er, n. . , Syn. Planter, author. Ant. De- 
Ant. Thicken, disturb, miiddle; befoul. 1 ' sfcroyer. ■ 

Filthy, Sy'n. Foul, nasty, dirty. Ant. Cieaa..l»t«re.:T:Zi!itdioii& Syn. Cross, peevish. Ant, Agreeable; 
Final, Sim. Latest, last. Ant. Current, open. i genial, blithesome. - ■, . 

/Finish, Syn. Shape, end, conclude, perfect, coin- 1 Fragile, 8m:: Weak, frafl. . Am. Strong, hardy, 
plete. Ant. Mar, botch, fail, shirt, begin. Fragment, Syn. Chip, bit, piece. Ant, Mass, 
Finished, A/n. ’ tel. perfect, hit Coarse, poor. bodj . , , , 

ru 1**. Franchise, Sy t. Eight. fm com. Am. Disability, 1 

Finite, Syn. Limited. A nt. Infinite, unlimited. j obligation. 

Fit,- Syn. Proper, decent. Ant, / Unseemly, un- Iwoki-VSiw. Open, candid. Ant. Reserved, close. 

gainly. ... Frantic, Syn, Bavins, mad. Ant. Sober, sane. 

Flaccid, Syn. Las, flabby. '■ Aiit. Plurnp, fern. Fraternizes Syn. Consort. Ant.; Forswear, abjure. 
Flagitious, Sy«. Scandalous, monstrous, enormous, Fraught, Syn. .Full, loaded. ,4wt. fccant, poor. 

Ant. Excusable, meritorious, /.creditable, noble. Freakish, Syn, Frisky, sportful. Ant, sober, 
Flaring, Sim. Tawdry, showy, flashy. bright, steady. , ■ ■ ■ ■ 

gaudy. Ant. 'Neutral,' dingy, dowdy, dim. dull. Frenzy, Syn. Fury, raring. Ant. Coolness, calm. 
Flat, Syn,- Tame, dull. Ant. ' interesting, ani- Frequent, Syn. Usual, many. Ant. Ears, few. 

mated. Fresh, Syn, 'Recent, cool, young, new. Ant. 

Flaunt, y, Syn, Display, flutter, flout, Taunt, Former; weary, jaded, stale, old. 

boast. Ant. Shrivel, hide, retire;: conceal. Friction, Syn. Abrasion, attrition, contact. Ant. 
Flavour, Sam. Zest, smaefe, taste. 'Ant. Insipidity. Smoothness, isolation, detachment. . . 

Fleece, Syn. Shear, strip. Ant. Endow, invest. Frightful, Syn. Horrid, awful, dreadful, hideous. 
Flexible, / Syn.: Easy, lithe, pliant. Ant. Hard. ugly. Ant. 'Fair, beautiful*, attraefeve* .pleasing. 

rigid, , ’ . ' . | Frigid, Syn. Distant, cold. Ant. Ardent, warm. 

Flicker, : : Svn. ■ "Waver, quiver.- Ant. Gleaita, jblaze. Fritter, Syn, Idle, waste. Ant. Husband, econorn* 
i i .i So, J', s iti, e ;ai *. . i Itopn in - , 

return. Frivolous, _8vn. petty, trivial. Ant. utave. 

Flimsy, Syn, Thin, poor, gauzy. Ant. Sound, serious. D At ; A A 

solid. Frolic, Syn. Sport, game, play. Ant, .Purpose! 

Flinch, 8m. '-RecOil, - swerve. Ant. Bear. face. stu< 
dare. Frolicsome J f‘> * \ an ton, si >rtiv< scan 

Flippant, Svn. Sauej r . th u htless, f< ward, i irt some, inf ■Studious non *, reriou; 

Ant. Considerate, accurate, servile. - A ' / Frugal, Syn. Thrifty, sparing. Ani. Prodigal, 

Florid, Syn. Ornate, flowery. Ant. Bare, pallid. profuse. . , 

Flounder, Svn. Blunder, roll. Ant. Career, flow. Fruitful,' Syn. Fertile, prolific. Ant Useless, 

Flourish, Syn, Thrive, prosper. Ant. Decline, barren. - 

/ fail. ■ Fmfll, Syn. Effect, execute, achieve, accomplish. 

Flow, Syn. Glide, stream. Ant. Recoil, stop. Ant. Falsify, disappoint, tenure, neglect. ^ 

Flawing, Svn. Easy, copious. Ant, Meagre, dry. Fulminate, Syn, Hoar, clamour. Ant. Eulogize, 

Fluctuate, Syn. Veer, waver. Awf. Stick, abide. laud. ■ . , . 

Flurry, y, Svn. Worry, excite. Ant. Calm, soothe, ' Fulsome, Svn. Offensive, gnm 4 Ant. Nice, sober. 
'/■ Flutter, Svn, ■. Quiver, Vibrate. Ant. Best, settle. 1 Fume, Svn. Frown, chafe, .Inf. Smile, acquiesce. 

Flux, Svn. Motion, flow. Ant. Identity, stillness. ■ Fund, Svn, Capital, stock. Ant. Outlay, expemii- 

Focus, Svn. Nucleus, centre. Ant. Dissipation, tare. ■ , . 

dispersion, circle Fundamental, f yn 1 wentlal, Impori fl i »m:u 

' Foible, Syn. Weakness, fault. 'Ant Sin. crime. ■ Ant Non-essential, imiu&otmit, secondar y. - 
Foil, n, Svn. Setting, set-off. .Inf. Extinction, Funereal, Syn. Solemn, dismal. Ant. Festive, 
eclipse, joyous. 

Foist, 'Sm, Pass, palm. Aid. Verify, detect. Furtive, Svn. Sly. secret. Ani. Public, open, 
/expose. Fuse, Sim. Smelt, melt. Ant. Diffuse, disunite, 

/ Follow, .sm. Obey, chase. Ant. Cause, elude. - Futile, Syn. Trifling, vain. : unavailing, weak. 
//‘Folly, Syn. Weakness, imprudence, madness. Ant, Solid, uspf'il, powerful. 


Gag, Svn, Hush, atifle, silence. Ant. Animate, 
f ' oke. 

Gage, syn, Fawn, pledge, bind. Ant, Redeem, 
release, acquit, promise. 

Gain, v. Syn, Earn, win, gat. Ant. Suffer, forfeit , 
lose. • 

Gallant, Syn. Bold, : /brave.'// ■' Ant. Churlish, 
cowardly. 

'Gambol, V, Sun, Frisk, sport, frolic. ■ ■ Ant. .Weary, ' 
tire. 

/ Game, Syn. Frolic, sport. ' , Ant. Labour, toil. : : 

..Garb, Uniform, dress.. . Ant. Rags, undress. 
■Garble, . ; Sf)t." : Dii?tort, falsify;:'//: A/nt./State truly. 

: Garnish, .-.Svh. Adbrn, deck./ Ant. ..StriPA denude,/ 
Garrulity, Sim. Chatter, verbosity. Ant: Reti- 
cence. 

Gaudy, SvnyBbmrf, bm&xy. Ant. /Sim»le./ :: rleSA 
; Gauge,' Fam..'Fathom : ,''mhaauiU, . Ant , QmmiJtimv 
/Gaunt, h’jhi, : '.' : Liiiik, lean, /■grim,-:. 'AJd./Slea&,Ati«n*},, 
Gawky, Svn. Chinny, awkward, .inf. Held, 
bandy. 

/"Generality, ■. 8m,:. Bulk,.'/ mass ;/"//-"AhL/ : ' /'Minority, : 
section, ■ 

Generate, Svn. Breed, produce, Ani. Terminate. 
.Generation, S'?/».Dra, period, age. : 

Generic, Sim bunnon eneral int Bars «br 
Generous; ‘ , r Liber;.!, noble. Ant ' h rlwh 
Ignoble, mean. 

Genial, Svn. Hearty, merry, warm. ■ Ant. Noxious, 
harsh cold 

Genius, -S’in Skill talent inf. Inanity, stun llty 
Genuine tfjro /*'•• > a ! f Fictitious, 
spurious, 

Germ, Si m. Bad, origin, seed. Ant, Result, fruit. 
Germane, Svn. Related, allied. Ant, Alien, foreign. 
Germinate, Syn flu >t sprout, int Decay, rot 
Ghastly, Syn. Pailid. grhn, (van, Ant, Buxom, 
fresh, ' . ' /// 
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gibe, Syn- Scoff, sneer. Ant. Compliment, salute. Handy, Svn. Useful, near. Ant. Useless, remote. 
Gigantie, Huge, colossal. . Ant. heebie, puny. Harangue, Sm. Kant, oration, speech. Ant. 
Gird, Syn. Enclose, belt, hem. Ant. Expand, Drawl, mumble. 

open. t • Harass, Syn. Pester, annoy. Ant. Soothe, com. 

'Gist, Syn. Point,- force, pita. Ant. JRedundaney. fort. --••• 

Glare, Sim. Glow, gleam. - Ant. flicker, flash. Harbinger, Syn- Herald, announcer. Ant. His- 
Glib. Svn. Beady, fluent. Am. Hesitating. ■ toriah. ■ ■■■. 

Glimpse, Syn. Glance, sight. Ant, Exposure, Harbour, n. .Syn. Port, shelter. „4nL Peril, toil. 

scrutiny. , Harden, Syn. Compact, train. Ant. Soften, relax. 

Gloat, Sm. Feast, glut,, revel. Ani. Shun, avoid. Hardly, Sm. Just, barely. Ant. Amply, fully. 
Glorify, Sm- Extol, exalt. Ant Abuse, depress. Hardship, Sm. Annoyance, burden, trouble. Ant. 
Gloss, n. Svn. Imstre, polish. Ant 'Truth, haze. Treat, amusement, pleasure. ; a 

Glowing, Svn. Hot, shining. vi«f. Cool, dull. • Hardy, Sm. Strong, robust. Ani. Fragile, weak. 
Glut, v. Svn. Stuff, fill, gorge. Ant. Empty, dis- Harmless, Svn, Gentle, innocent. Ant. Deadly, 
gorge. — n. Syn. Overstock, superfluity, surplus. cruel, 

, 4 »f. Scantiness, dearth, scarcity. Harmonious, Syn. Uniform, musical. Ant. 

Gluttony, Sm. Voracity, greed. Ant. Frugality, Sharp, harsh. - . .. 

abstinence. '■ , ■ '■ . Harsh, Svn. Gruff, abusive, sharp, severe, rough. 

Gorgeous, Sm, Superb, rich, costly. Ant. Cheap, Ant, Kindly, genial, gentle, smooth. 

bare. poor. Hasty, .'Svn. Sapid, speedy. .4mf. Careful, slow. 

Govern, Sm- Sway, direct, rule. Ant Misrule. Hateful, Sm. Odious, vile. Ant. Desirable, 
Grass, Syn. Charm, beauty. 4«f. Inelegance. lovely. g y : j: ; y . 10 =;,;-. o 

Gracious, Syn. Civil, kind, Courteous, affable. Havoc, Syn. Devastation, wreck, waste, .ruin. 

. Ant, Ungracious, discourteous, haughty. Ant. Prosperity, conservation. 

Gradual, Syn. Begular, slow. Ant. Broken, HAwk, Sm. Peddle, sell. Ant. Bond, store, 
sudden. Hazard, Svn. Dare, -risk, peril. Ant. Law, safety. 


47-® : 
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Iraoeach, Sy >. Indie t. a< eu ;x -4? !. Abet, acnuit. 
Impediment, Syn. Stumbling block. AM, Help. 


■ . 


■'am.a-a 
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Human, Syn. Civilized, rational, anthropological. I 
Ant. Irrational, beastly, inhumau. 

Humane, Syn. Tender, kind, .-Hit. Cruel, unkind. [ 
Humble, Htm. Modest, lowly. Am. Proud, lofty. ; 
Humid, Hun. Wet, moist. Ant. Parched, dry, ! 
Humorous, Svti. Funny, witty. Ant, Serious, j 
grave. s o :l, ■: ft reft ft- .1 

Hybrid, Sun. Mongrel, mixed. Ant. Unmixed, 

liure, S :: : oo:o-o ,0 / ,0:. ;o i s, J 

Hypocritical, Bun. SaneUraonioiis, Pharisaical. 
Ant Genuine, sincere, plain-spoken. •• I 


Idea, Syn, Opinion, thought, fancy, notion. Ant, 
Thing, subject, form, object. 

Ideal, Syn. Fanciful, unreal, poetical, - mental. 
Ant Actual, real, visible, physical. 

Identical, Sm, Particular, same. Ant, Different, 
Identity, Syn. Verify, unite. Ant, Disunite, 
divide. 

Identity, Syn. Sameness, unity. Ant, Difference. 
Idiocy, Syn. fatuity, insanity. Ant. Sense, sanity. 
Idiom, Sim, Turn, phrase. Ant. Barbarism, 

solecism. X = : A r-wcA A; 

Idiot, Syn: Fool, Imbecile. .•4nt..Snse. luminary. 
Idle,; Syn-. Unoccupied. Ant, Occupied, tilled. 
Idolize, Syn. Adore, worship. Ant. Execrate, 
loathe. ftft 

Ignominy, Sim, Shame. Disgrace. Ant, Distinction, 
Ignorant. Syn. Uninformed. Ant. Learned, vim. 
Ignore, Syn. Overlook, disown. Ant. iSToiiee, 
own, A-Aft-; Cl A’:- ■ a ax : -: 

Illusion, Syn. Myth, vision. Ant. Body, form. 
Illusive, Syn. .False, unreal. Ant, True, real. ; 
Illustrate, Syn. Paint, embody, demonstrate. 

Avi. Misrepresent, onfu.se obscure. 
lEustrfous, Syn, Noble, brilliant. Ant. Inglorious. 
Xma&e, $i/«. Picture, eopy. Ant. Truth, person. 
Imagery, Svn. Fancy, poetry. Ant. Tact, prose. 

Imagine, Syn. Fancy, conceive. Ant Verity, 
prove, f shrewd. 

Imbecile, Syn. Idiotic, foolish. Ant. Clever, 
Imbibe, Syn. Drink, tains. An!. Reject, discard. 
Imbrue, Syn. Soak, wet. Ant. Drain, wipe, dry. 
Al^mcSprid Stain,'- dye. Anti Purge, clear. 
Immaculate, Syn. • Virgin, pure. Ant, Sinful, 
impure. ■ drive. 

Immanent, Sun, Internal, innate. Ant. Transi* 
Immaterial, Syn. Insigniii cent, unimportant. 
Ant. Important, essential, material. 

Immature, Sun. Crude, unripe. Ant. Mature, 

- : ripe, A- a-. ■ ft ft- aa; v a 

Immediate, Sim. Next, direct, „4»f. Future, 
remote. Aft". -Aft. A ftAx-ft X: 

Immemorial, Syn. Ancient. An!. Fresh, recent. 
Maiersev A’w. Sink, dip. Ant. Parch, drain, dry. 
-Immigration, Syn. Colonization. A nt. Exodus. 
/Imminent, Svn. Impending. -Ini. Escaped, 
st&vedoff. 

Immodest, Svn. Indecorous. Ante Decorous, 
modest. town. 

Immolate, Svn. Sacrifice, .-.ini. Pamper, feed, 
Immunity, Sun. Freedom, exemption. Ant. 

Impost. f cherub. 

Imp, Syn. Demon; devil, brat. Ant. Ansel, 
fin-pact, ’ Svn. Collision, contact. Ant. Stove, 
removal. 1 :SSim:.S'SCCS:'MC' f C /ftftftA 

Impair, Svn. Enfeeble, injure. Ant, Improve. 
Impassable, Syn. Immortal. immaterial. Ant. 
Mortal, passable. 


Impend, Sun, Threaten, hover. Ant. Snare, paw. 
Imperative, Syn. Urgent. Ant. Mild, lenient. 
Imperial, Sun. Royal, majestic. AC. Mean, 

■ * slavish; ... 

Imperious, Syn. Lordly, -arrogant. 1 Ant, it lid, 
.■ ■gentle,. -. 

Impersonate, Sun. Enact, ' act. A nt. Expose, 
detect. ■ i pious. 

Impious, Sun. Wicked, profane, .-inf. Godly, 
Implement, Sun. Instrument. Ant. Art, work.; 
Implicate, Sun. compromise, connwf. Ant, 
Acquit. ■ ■ 

Implicit, Syn, Indicated. Ant. Expressed, a;- 
Insply,- Syn. Hint, mean. Ant. Slate, declare. 
Import, v. Syn. Bring, introduce. Ant. Banish.- 
export. — n. Syn. Tenor, drift. Ant Statement. 
.Important, Syn. Crave, dignified.' great, leading, 
.-■■ main. Aid, Minor, mea, petty, trivial. 


fittportune, Svti. Press, solicit.- Ant Surrender; ft 
Impose,. Syn. -Set, fix, lay. Ant. Disburden;-:: 

JfttllOV#* • <•- . 

Imposing, -Syn. . Grand, striking. J nt, Undignified, 
Impost, Sun. Duty, toll, tax. Ant, Exemption, ' 
Impostor, Svn. Knave, cheat. Ant. Undeceiver. 
Impotent, 1 Svn, Feeble, -weak. Ant, Vigorous, : 
strong, 

Improvident, Syn, Prodigal. Miff, Saving, careful. 
Impudence, Syn: Assurance. ,4-nf. Abasement. 
Impugn, Syn. Oppose, gainsay, ri-nteState, de-A 

-ft date, • A 'ftp ■ ' = .; -."'ft , ’/ft! V A- .■ ft, F v Aw--/ 

Impulse, Styn.lt dree, push. Ant. Eepnlsa, rebuff,: 
Impute, Syn. Charge, refer. Ant, Retract, with- 
draw. 

Inadvertent, Sim. Heedless, careless, inobservant. 

■A nt. Accurate, observant, careful. 

Inalienable, Syn. Entailed, Ant. Unentailed, 
Inane, Sun. Feeble, vapid, empty. A nt. Powerful. 
Ini’ .onion. Sun. Exhaustion. .Ant, Fulness. 
Inanity, Syn, Vacuity. Ant. Significance. 
Inappreciable, Syn- Imperceptible, infinitesimal. 

Ant. -Calculable, appreciable, perceptible. - 
Inarticulate, Svn. Mute, dumb. A nt. Articulated. 
Inaudible; Syn. Muffled, low; -.Ant, Loud, clear; 
"Inaugurate, Svn. Install, initiate. Ant, -Divert, A 
Incandescence, Sun, Glow, Ant. Iciness; ■ 
Incantation, Sun. Glmrm. spell, Ant. Exorcism, 
Incapable, Syn. Feeble, weak. Ant. Qualified, 1 
incarcerate, Sm. Imprison, Ant, . Release, 
liberate. 

Incarnation, Syn. •Janpersonatiim, • embodiment- 
1 t. :•£ on, spiritua on itjon; 

been liarism Se ; fire < sc t . 
Incense, Sm. Provoke, inflame. Ant. Conciliate; 
Incentive, Syn. Spur, motive. Aid, Discourage- 
ment. 

Incidence, Sim. Stroke, impact, .4 iff. Rebound. 
Incidental, Syn. . Occasional. Ant. Systematic; A 
Inclement, Svn. Roush, 'stannjv Ant. Genial -' 

mild. 

Incline, r. Svn. Dispose, lean. Ant Indispose, 
rise. X A 'ft: - 

Inclusive, Syn. Coinprehenslre. Ant, Exclusive. 
Incoherence, Syn. Disruption. Am. Continuity, 
DicombttstiMe, Spj*, AiihtogiisMc, aniifflammalite. 

Miff;- Combustible; inflammable, •• r± 
acoamunicaWe, Sm, Intransfmble, iualicnahitf, 
t’Ank Coimrmnteabfe, alienable, tranrferalite;:. A 
Incomparable, Sim. MaieMesa. Jut. Average 
Ineompassionate, Svn, Unmerciful, luird -hearted. 

A.d. Aw: "Jw, 01 innate. 

Incomprehensible, Sun, Mysterious, ■.Ant. Plain, 
Inconsolable, Syn . Comfortless. - Ant. Moi leful, - 
Inconstant 1 . Vanab 1 1 , loss 

Incontestable, Sm. Unquestionable, indisputable; 

Ant. Problematical, a»H»tionabte. 

Incmst, St in. Piaster, coat. Ant. Abrade, scrape. 
laonlcate.Afp.. Imtii, urge. . Abjure, suggest. ■ 
/Xnctanbent, - Syn. . ; Urgent, pressing. : Dis- - 
orations!. 

Incur, Syn. Run, meet. A?it, Shun, avoid. 
Incurable, Sm. Irremediable. Ant. Reraor&Me. 
Incursion, Syn. Raid, foray. Ant, Settlement. 
Indecorum, Syn, Impropriety. Ant Correctness, 
Indefatigable, Svn. Unwearied. Ant, Indifferent. 
Indefeasible, Svn. Unalterable. Ant, Reversible. 
Indelible, Syn. Ineffaceable. Ant . TTjuisiont. 
Indelicate, Svn, Coarse. Ant. Modest, nice. 
Indemnify, Sim. Compensate. Ant, Mulct, fine. 
Indicate, Syn. Mark, show. Ant. Contradict. . 
Indifference, Svn. Care-to.-me.-re. Ant. Eagerness. 
Indigent, Syn. Needy, poor. Arm. Wealthy, 
:IafiSn«teon,Afj-y*, 'ire, 1 anger. . Ant. Umtiffcstibnft- 
ladiguity, Svn. Slight, insuit. J/;t. Respect. 
Indiscretion, Syn. Slip, lapse. Ant. Guiltlessness. 
Indiscriminate, Sm. Confused, . mixed. Uni 
Sorted, arranged. 

- IndtspensahlsiNsn;- N«emry,: a Ant. '-Unessential; 
Indite, Svn. Compose, dictate. Ant. T rimscribe. 
Individual, Sva. Particular. Ant. Common, 
general. : • 

Indivisible, Syn, Inseparable. Ant, Separable. 
Indomitable, Sm, Invincible. AM. Dangnid. 
Indorse, Sm, .Approve, sanction. AM, Re- 
pudiate, 

Induce, v. Syn. - Move, urge, impel, persuade. 

cause. • AnL Dissuade, disincline, prevent. , •' 
Indulgent Syn. F rbaa-riup la II n. gb, i at h 
lasSabla, Sm. Rxqttoite. Ant, Common. • 
Ineffectual, Syn. Idle, win. Aid. 'Successful 
Inert, Sm. Sluggish, lazy. Ant. Brisk, alert. . 
Inevitable, Svn. Unavoidable, Ant, Uncertain. 
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Inexhaustible; Synt Unlimited; Ani. Limited. 
laaxdfaM e,:Sw. Unrelenting. Ant Clement. 
Inexpedient. Syn. Undesirable. A A. Advisable. 
Inexplicable, S’.m. Mysterious, Ant. Explicable. 
Infamous, Sim. Disgraceful. Jut. Honourable. 
Infatuation, Svn, Madness, Ant. Sagacity/ ■ 
Infection, Hyn. Poison, taint. Ant. Purification. 
Inter. Svn. Deduce, gather. Ant. Decide, conclude. 
Inference, Sir#;: Deduction* Arti; EroposStion. 
infest, Sm. Disturb, molest, annoy, tease, trouble. 

Ant. Refresh, gratify, comfort. 

Inflttei, Sm. Freethinker, heretic. Ant Believer. 
Infinitesimal, Svn. Microscopic, inappreciable, 
/'Ant Immeasurable, enormous. 

Inflame, Sim. Enrage, .exasperate, rouse,, excite, 
fire, A nt Quiet; cool,' quench, 

Infla f Expand, distend, 1 Sqi 
Inflection, Syn. Flexion, bend. Ant. Straightness, 
Spare, remove. 

Influence, ti. Sl/n. Weight, sway, control, effect. 

Ant. Neutrality, ineffectiveness. 

Influential, Syn , Powerful; potent. . Ant. Weals. 
Infringe, Sun/ Transgress, violate. break, Anti 
Preserve, conserve, observed-/ 

Infuse, Sim. Impart, inspire, instil, steep. Anf. 

Divert;, drain, dry, strain. 

Ingenious, Svn. Heady, clever. ' Ant, Unskilful. 
Ingenuous, S i Me, siceere, fr 

Ant. Insincere. At, reserved, mean. 

■lagloripUSj Sun. Unrenowned. ■ Ant, Illustrious. 
Ingratiate,’ Sira. Insinuate. Ant. Estrange. 
Ingredient, Sm Klein nt. Ant. Residuum, refuse. 
.Inhabit, Syn. Occupy, live in. Ant. Migrate, 
i ale, tyn. Absorb, In J< ixbal 
Inherent, Syn. Inborn, innate. Ant 'Extraneous. 
Inherit, Sim. ktmm, revunv. am. Gain, earn. 
Inhibit, Sim. Debar, hinder. Ant. Incite, urge. 
Inimitable, Sm, Matchless. AnL Mediocre, 
ordinary. 

Iniquity, Syn. Crime, sin. Ant. Integrity. 
Initiative, Syn. Start. Ant Alma, wake. 
Injunction, Sun. Command, order, mandate. 

Ant, Suggestion, request. 

Injurious, Sun-. Prejudicial. Anf. Helpful, 
Innovation, Syn. Alteration. Avt Conservation. 
Inoculate. Syn. Instil, imbue. Insert, tinge. Ant. 
Direst, prime, disabuse. 

Inordinate, Sim. Extravagant. AM, Just, regular. 
Inorganic, Syn. Inanimate. Ant. Organic, 
Insafiab’c, Syn, Greedy. voracious. ■ A.nt, Delicate. 
Inscribe. i Mart lal ini. Ca 1, erase 
Inscrutable, Syn, Insolvable, Ant. Self-evident. 
Insensate, S'l/a. StoHd, brute. Imfiressible, 

Insidious, Syn. Sly, wily. Ant. UndesigninR.' 


Insinuate, Svn. Ingratiate, introduce. Ant. Re- 
tract. ■ . 

Insipid, Sim. Stupid, flat. Ant. dtecycdastyv-' 

Insist, Svn. Urge, stand. A nt. Forgo, yield. 

Insolent, Sim. Rude, scurrilous, offensive, abusive. 
Ant. Courteous, polite. 

Insolvent, Sim. Bankrupt. Ant. Thriving, flush. 

Inspiration, Syn. Impulse. Ant. .Elaboration. . 

.Inspire; -Sm. Cheer, animate; ; .-liit IJtecouragei :■ 

Instability, Sira. Incrnutancy. flekleness. wavering; 

; mutability. ft; Ant. Constancy, firmness, stability. 

Install, Svn. Invest, establish. Ant. Strip, de- 
prive. 

Instance, Syn. Case, example. pteteptirig; request. 
Ant, Principle, rate, warning. [Time, period. 

Instant, Syn. Second, moment, urgent, .inf. 

Instil, Sjm. . Introduce, infuse, pour. Ant. Re- 
move, extract, strain, drain. 

Instinct, Syn. Inclination, intuition, impulse. 

Judfrmea erf re kh 

Institute, Sun. Begin, erect, found. ■ Anf, Subvert, 
t sestablisfa. 

; Insubordinate, Svn- IStSuellinns. ; ;; : Sn»mi«8»^; 

Insufferable, Syu .; ; JafOterable/ -/Ani, Endurable. J 

Insult, v, Syn, Outrage, affront. Ant. Compli- 
ment. „ , 


Ant . Order, peace. law. 
Intact, Svn. Unhurt,; a 


•IT ‘ SYNONYMS AND ANTONYMS 

Intensity, Sm. Strain, force. Ant. Coolness. 
Intent, a, Sm. Aim, design. Ant. Pate, lot,— 
adj. Sim. Fixed, eager. Ani. Indifferent. /; 
Xntentionai, Syn. Studied, deliberate, .purposed. 

Ant, Unintentional, casual, undesigned. 
Intercede, Sim. Plead, mediate. Ant. Abandon. 
Intercept, Sm. Stop, arrest. Ant. Forward, send. 
Interdict, Syn. Forbid, debar, prohibit. Ant, 
Grant, concede, yield. AD 

Interest, n. Syn. Share, profit, business, concern. 

Ant. Indifference, loss, disadvantage, unconcern . 
Interloper* Syn. Intruder. An t. Member. Eiiw. 

Intermediate, Syn. Intervening. Ant. Surround- 
Intermtoable, Svn. Unending. Ant, Momentary. 
Intermission, Syn. Interruption. Ani, Coiitinu- 
I trace. Dre ' /// ;/:, mA-’mt; n A cra'D-DD 
■j Intermit, Syn, Break, relax. Ant. Urge, continue. 

; Internecine, Syn. Deadly. Ant. Desultory, 

■ Interpolate, Syn. Introduce Ant, Delete. 
Interpose, Svn. Interfere. Ant. Remove, retire. 
Interpret, Svn. Solve, explain. Ant. Misinterpret, 

] Intersperse, Svn. Interlard. AM. Expunge, 

I Interstice, Sim. Crack, cleft. Ani. Stop-sup, seam. 
Interval, Syn. Season, period. Amt. Continuity', 
i , Intervention; S yn. Interposition, interference, 
j Ani. Non-interference, non-intervention. 
Intestate, Svn. leaving no will. Ant, Bequeathed. 

I Intestine, Syn, Civil, interior, bowel; Ant. 
j Foreign. Do D; /d;, d ..j /A;. /DraD' 

I Intimate, v, Syn. Tall, impart. Ant. Withhold. — 

| adj. Sm. Near, close, Ani. Unfamiliar, 
Intimidate, Syn. Scare, deter. ; Ant, Encourage, .... 

I Intoxication, Sm. Inebriety, ecstasy, delirium, 

I ■ venom. Ant, Ebriety, sanity, antidote, 
i Intrepid, .Sun. Doughty, brave,, .fearless. Anf. 
i Timid, fearful, cowardly. 

1 Intricacy, S mi. Entanglement. Anf. Obviousness, 
i Intricate, Sm. Complicated. Ant. Plain, unin- 
j voived. 

; Intrigue, Syn. Plot, cabal, Anf. Openness, force, 
j Intrinsic, Sm. Real, true. Ant. Assumed, pre- 
! tended. ; 

' Introduction, Syn. Prelude, Initiative, preface, 
i leading. Ant. End, completion, contusion. 

| Intuition, Syn. Insight, instinct. Ant. Experi- 
j taiee, learning, infomuition. 
i Inundate, Svn. Flood, deluge, overflow. Ant. 

I Dry, reclaim, drain. 

I Invalid, Svn. Feeble. sick. Ant. Well, strong. 

! Invective, Syn. Reproach, railing, abuse, obloquy. 

1 Ant. Eulogy , commendation, 
i Inveigh, Syn. Abuse, attack, denounce. Ant.lAwl, 
j defend, advocate. 

i Inversion*: Bvrn Transposition, alteration, reveisal. 

| . Ant. Fixity, permanence, stability. Icovery. 

I Investigation, Svn. Study, search. . Ant. Clue, dis- 
i Inveterate, Syn, Habitual, chronic, confirmed. 

! Ant. Dnformed. incipient. 

; Invidious, Syn, Offensive, Hateful, unfair. Anf. 
j Just, due, fair. {weak. 

1 Invincible, Syn. Irresistible. Ant. Powerless. 

! Inviolable, Syn. That cannot be injured. An i. 
i Frail, 'weak. {rendered, 

j; Inviolate, Syn. Stainless, unbroken. Ant, Sur* 
i Inviting, Svn, Attracting. Ant. Repelling. ‘ 

! Invoke, Sm, Oil, summon. Ant, Defy, tlepre- 
j cate. . 

j Involved, SvmComplicated. Ant. Unconcerned. .... 
I lota, Syn. Atom, tittle, jot, ,4«f. Mass, whole, 

J Irfc Syn. .Tade, bore,, tire. Refresh, river. 

; Irony, Sm. Rally, ante. Ant, Seriousness. 

1 Irrepressible, Syn, Ungovernable, .-ird. Bound 
f down, ■ governable. ■ ■ ■ 

j Irresponsible, Syn. Unaccountable, Ani. Respon- 
f sible, binding. , 

i -Irrigate, Svn.- Wet, water. Ant. Drain, dry. 

I Irritate, Svn. Provoke, tease. A nt. ( 'aress, soothe, 
j Irruption. Sun. Incursion. Ant. Sally, excursion. 
Isolate, Sm. Separate, insulate. ■ Ant. Associate. 

• Issue, Syn. End, effect. Ant Law, cause. 

Iteration, Svn. Recurrence..'" jjUtf; Single state-/ 
went, 

Itinerant, Sun. Vi 'andering. . AM, Local, fixed. 


corrupt, foul.. 


sate, pure. Ant. Hurt* i 
•ale. Anf, Disintegrate. ' I 


Integrate, Sim. Incorporate. Ant. Disintegrate. 
Integrity, Svn. Probity, honesty. Ant Unfair- 
' new; 

Integument, Syn. Crust, covering, Ani, Expo-. 

rare, bareaesw, nudity. - ■ : ••• . 

Intellectual, :$yn. Oaitisted, leaamed. mental. 
Ant. Oaresiaoning, iminteUncUml. - 


| Jade, Run, Wear, weary, tire; A.nt, Bait, recruit. 
: Jangle, .n. Sm. Quarrel, wrangle; babel, jargon. 

Ant. Discourse, debate, argument. 

Jargon, Svn. Lingo, amt, slang, gibberish. Ant. 

Oration, discourse, literature, speech. • 
Janadioefli Sim.' Prejudiced. AM. Unbiassed. 

; Jealousy, Svn. Suspicion. Ant. Geaerown©«, 








a . SYNONYMS AND ANTONYMS 

Least. Sun. Last, lowest. Ant. First, greatest. 
Leave, n. Svn. Concession, liberty. Ant. Sestrie- 
tion. 

Legal, Svn. Allowable, lawful. Ant. Illegal, 
Legend, Svn. Fable, myth. Ant, Fact, history. 
Legible, Svn. Caligraphle. decipherable, plain. 
Ant. Illegible, undecipherable, obscure. 
Legitimate, Svn. Lawful, fair. Ant. Illegitimate, 
Leisurely, Svn. Easy. A nt. Hurried, eager. 

Lend, Svn. Loan, advance. Ant. Eetract, resume. 
Lengthy, Sim. Tedious, diffuse. Ant. Curt, con- 
cise. ■ 

Let, Svn. Suffer, allow. Ant. Hinder, prevent. 
Lethal, Syn, Fatal, mortal. Ant. Tonic, restornl i ve. 
Lethargy, Svn. Swoon, stupor. \ Ant. Vigilance. 
Level, Svn. Flat. Ant. Inequality. — v, Syn, 
Baze, roil, plane. An!. Koughen. — a . S ijny 
Even, flat, plain. Ant. Broken, uneven, rough. 
Levy, Svn. Impose, mists. Ant. Surrender, forgo. 
Libellous, Sim. Calumnious, defamatory. Ant. 
Laudatory, 

Liberal, Syn. Plentiful, tolerant, profuse, free. 

Ant. Scanty, grasping, mean. low. 

Libertine, Syn. Debauchee. Ant. Saint, ascetic. 
Liberty, Sim. Exemption, insult. privilege,. free- 
dom. Ant. necessity, constraint, slavery. 
Licentious, Svn. Profligate, lax* rakish, voluptu- 
ous. AKf. Iiigld, ascetic, sober, strict. 

Licit, Syn. Legal, lawful. Ant. Unfair, illegal. 
Life, Syn. Activity, spirit, society, virality. 

Ant. Lifelessness, torpor, death, decease. 
Ligament, Svn, Strap, brace, band, muscle. Aitfj 
Breach, splinter, dislocation. 

Like, a. -Svn. Similar, equal Ant. DissImilarrAv- 
Svn. Enjoy, approve. Ant, Abhor, detest , dis- 
like, hate. 

Likeness, Sim. Picture, effigy, image, 'portrait, 
copy, similarity. Ant . . Original, dissimilarity. 
Limpid, Svn. Clear, time. Ant. Muddy, opaque. 
Line, Syn. Sequence, course, direction, thread, 
cord. Ant. Solution, divergency, breadth. , 
Lineage, Svn. Kaee, descent, Ant. Source, 
ancestor. 

Lineament, Svn. Feature, line. Ant. Visage, face. 
Linear, Syn. Straight, direct. Ant. Zlgrag, 
divergent-. 

Linger, Svn. Loiter, tarry. Ant. Speed, haste. 
Liquid, Sun. Smooth, clear, limpid, soft, iiuiil. 

Ant. Harsh, dry, hard, congealed, solid. 

Listless, Svn. Supine, vacant. Ant. Active, eager, 
literal, Svn. Heal, exact. Ant. Unreal, inexact. 
Literary, Syn. Scholarly, .inf. Unaeltoimly. 

Lithe, Syn. Agile, pliant. Ant, Inflexible. 
Litigious, Sun, Quarrelsome, Ant. Acquiescent. 
Litter, Sim. Mislay, scatter. Ant. Clean, tidy, ' • t 
Little, Svn. Hetty, mean, trivial, weak, slight, 
brief. Ant. Amble, much, full, huge, large. 
Livelihood, Sm- Living, support, Ant. Beggary, 
want, privation. 

lively, Sm. Quick, vivid, eager, : keen, brisk, 
Ant. Listless, dull, torpid, lifeless, Mom, 
Livery, Sm. Badge, garb. Ant. Immunity, f Pre- 
Load, n. Sun. Drug, weight. Ant. Solace, slip- 
port. — v. Svn, Oppress, cargo, lade, charge, 
t... Ant. Sufficiency, — v, burden. Ant Believe, lighten, unload, dis- 

if. Have abundance ot. charge. 

Ant. Wordy, prolix. Loan, Syn. Mortgage, advance. Ant. Resumption, 
flare. Ant. Welcome. recall. 

it. Atd. Active, strong. Locate, Svn. Fix. settle, establish, place. Ant. 
Ant. Thrive, luxuriate. Bern ve dislodge. {rest. 

Vigour, strength. Locomotion, Syn. Passage, travel. Ant, Abode, 
Ant. Full, tense. Lofty, Svn, Tail, mah-dic, eminent, ilignined, 

>r. Ant. Cprikhtness. high. Ant. All able, mean, minted. low. 

Mill. Ant. Chaste, pare, j Logical, Sun- hc.vmalnc, Ant. Fallacious, 
o. Ant. Fail, cease;— a. j toil, Sytt. Keeline, lounge. Ant. Stir, rise. 

Ant. .Next, first. Lonesome. Sim. Anlifurv .hit. F.-wiahhi 
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leer, Syn. Scoff, taunt, sneer. Ant. Cringe, fawn. 
Jeopardy, Syn. 'Kink, peril. Ant. Security. 

Jest, Svn. Sport, fun, joke. Ant. Seriousness, 
Jocose, Svn. Merry, funny. Ant. Melancholy. 
Joeund, Sim. -Joyful, sportive, gay, jovial, merry. 
Ant. Doleful, rueful, woeful, grave, dull. 
Jollification, Svn. Fun. festivity. Ant. Soberness. 
Jostle, Syn. Jolt, jog, push. Ant. Avoid, keen off. 
Jot, Syn, Whit, fraction, bit, atom, trifle, cipher, 
tittle. Ant. Lot, light, power, deal. 

Jovial, Svn. Denial, lolly. Ant. Gloomy, sullen. 
Jubilant, Svn. Triumphant. Ant Penitential. 
Jubilee, Svn. Feast, holiday. Ant. Humiliation. 
Judgment, Svn- Award, opinion, sense, sagacity. 

decision. Ant. Evidence, pleading, argument. 
Judicious, Svn, Discreet, prudent, wise. Ant. 

Blind, rash, silly, unwise, foolish. 

Juggle, Svn. Mystify, beguile, trick, conjure. Ant, 
Lead, guide, enlighten. 

Junction, Svn. Alliance, combination, joining. 

Ant. Dispersion, division, separation. 

Jungle, Svn. Brake, thicket. And. Open area. 
Jurisdiction, Svn. Administration. Ant. Inde- 
pendence. 

Just, Svn. Fair, true. Ant. Diaproportioned, 
inexact. 

Justice, Sun- Desert, right, fairness, equity. Ant. 

Unfairness, partiality, wrong, injustice. 

Justify, Svn, Absolve, defend, dear. Ant, Con- 
demn . ‘ 


Seen, Svn. Acute, eager, Ant, Dull, indifferent. 
Keeping, Sim. Guardianship, care, custody. Ant. 
'Lorn, neglect. 

Ken, Syn. Cognizance, survey, view. An l. Over- 
sight. : 

Key, Syn. Solution, explanation, guide, dew. Ant. 

Frizzle. [unrelated. 

Kin, Svn. Class, sort, kind, race. Ant. Stranger, 
Kind, n, Svn. Breed, class, sorb,, species,, genus, 
style. Ant, (see Dissimilarity, Kin).— a. Svn. 
Gentle. 

Kindle, Svn. Ignite, light. Ant. Extinguish. 
Kindred, a. Svn. Belated, akin. Ant. Uncon- 
genial. 

Kingly, Syn. Legal, royal. Ant. Democratic. 
Knave, Syn. Cheat, rogue. Ant Gull, dupe. 
Knot, Svn. Group, band, bond, tie. Ant. Cavity, 
smoothness, crowd, multitujle, solution. 
Knotty, Svn. -Hard, tough. Ant. Easy, simple, 
plain. 

Knowing, Syn. Proficient, acuta, sharp, shrewd. 
Ant. Silly, stolid, gullible, innocent, dull, 
simple. 

Knowledge, Svn. Understanding, apprehension. 
Ant. Misunderstanding, misapprehension, iguor- 
■ ance. 


.'IS 


lubricate, Syn. Ease, nil. Ant. Clog, rust, 
lucid, .S’ ifji. Rational, distinct, dear, bright. Ant. 

Confused. obscure, opaque, dark, 
lucre, Svn. Greed, profit. gain. Ant. Refuse, loss, 
ludicrous, Svn. Droll, comic. Ant. Sad, grave. . 
lull, v. Syn. Still, hush, quiet,, call.— n. Sun. 

.Subsidence. Ant. Tempest, storm, tumuli, 
lumber, n. Sun. Rubbish, trash. Ant. Valuables, 
luminary, Svn. light, sage. A nt. Dunce, fool, 
lunacy, Sun. Insanity, madness. Intelli- 

gence, sanity. 

lunatic, Sy®. Maniac. Ant. Genius, philosopher. 
Lurid, Sun. Wan, murky, .-bit. luminous, bright, 
lurk, Sun. Skulk, lie. hide. Ant. Show, rise, 
luscious, Svn. Delicious, sweet. Ant, Sharp, 
sour. 

lustre. Sun, Glory, splendour, brightness. Ant, 
Dullness, gloom. 

lusty, Sint. Strong, robust. Ant. Weak, infirm, 
luxury, Sun. Softness, effeminacy. Ant. Hard- 
ship, self-denial, asceticism. 


M 


Macerate, Syn. Steep, rot. Ant. Swell, repair. 

Machination, Syn. Artful, conspiracy, intrigue. 
-Aid. Exposure, defeat, detection. 

Magisterial, Svn. Authoritative, dictatorial, .-Dd, 
Undignified, docile, submissive. 

Magnanimous, Sun. Lofty, high-minded, noble. 
Ant. Little-Fouled, mean. 

Magnificent, Sim. Stately . august, superb, splendid, 
noble, grand. Ant. Paltry, lilt!:-, mean, petty. 

Magnify, Sun. Laud, enlarge, Ant. Decry, curtail. 

Maim, Sun. Lame, mar. Ant. Mend, restore. 

Main, Sun. Body, bulk. Ant. Section, portion. 

Mainly, Sun. Principally. Ant. Slightly, partially. 

Maintenance, Sim. Subristfui’H, defence, liveli- 
hooi. -i»>. Indigence, poverty. 

Majesty, Stm. Stateliness, grandeur, dignity. Ant. 
Bu-eness. pettiness. 

Majority, Sun. Bulk, priority, .hit. Inferiority. 

Maker, Sun. Creator. Ant. Destroyer. 

Malady, Svn. Disease, disorder, .-ini. Well-being, 
health. 

Manacle, Syn. Chain, fetter. Ant. Unchain, un- 
bind. 

Manage, Sun. Conduct, handle. Ant. Misconduct. 

Manageable, Syn. Docile, easy. A at. Impractic- 
able. 

Management, Syn. Skill, address, conduct, treat- 
ment. Ant. Viigoverument, misixmduvt. 

Mandate, Svn. Order, edict. Ant. Suggestion. 

Manifest, a. Suit. Open, plain. Ant. Indistinct. 

Manifold, Sun. Various, numerous. Ant. Scant, 

Manner, Syn. Sort, style, mode. Ant. Project, 
work. 

Mannerism, .Syn, Affectation. Ant. Naturalness, 

Mancettvre, Sun. Tactics, operation. Asifc. Defeat. 

Mar, Syn. lfurt, spoil. Ant. Mend, restore, make. 

Marauder, Sun. Rover, invader. Ant. Sentry, 
guard. 

Margin, Syn. Room, lip, edge. Ant. Centre, space. 

Marital, Syn. -Matrimonial. Ant. Celibate, single. 

Marked, Syn. Conspicuous, Ant. Unnoticeabie. 

Marrow, Syn. Life, gist., pith. Ant. Pithleasness. 

Marsh, Svn. Morass, bog, fon. .-ink Solid ground. 

Martial, Sun. Warlike, brave. Ant. Peaceful. 

Martyrdom, Syn. Death for a creed. Ant, Jte- 
negation. 

Marvel, Syn. Miracle, wonder. Ant Unconcern. 

Mask, in Svn. t 'over. nine. Ant Unmasking.-— v. 
Syn. Disguise, screen. Ant. Detect, unmask. 

Mass, S m. Bulk, bo-lv, lamp. Ant, Fragment. 

Massive, Syn. Huge, solid. Ant. Airy, frail, 
petty. 

Master, n, Sun. Owner, ruler, Ant. Pupil, ser- 
vant. — r. Syn. Overpower. Ant. Fail, yield. 

Masterly, Syn. Skilful, clear. Ant, Unskilful. 

Masticate, Syn. Dhcw, Anf, Gobble, bolt. 

Matchless, Syn. Incomparable. Ant. Ordinary, 

Matron, Syn. Wife, woman, .-inf. Maid, girl. 

Matter, Syn. Body, subject, stuff, substance. 
Anf. Mental, spirit, intellect, mind, 

Matutinal, Svn. Morning, early. Ant. Evening. 

Maxim, Sun. Baying, adage. Ant, Quibble, 
sophism. 

Maximtim, Svn. Utmost, climax. A nf. Minimum. 

Meagre, Syn, Lank, lean, thin. Aid. Far, stout. 

Meanness, Syn. Ungenerousness. Ant. Unselfish- 
ness, . . 

Means, Syn. Resources, Ant Object, end. 


Measure, Syn. v. Value, gauge, mete. Ant. Jlis- 
apportion, misdeal, misjudge. 

Mechanic, Sun. Artificer, workman, craftsman. 

Ant. Unskilled worker. 

Mechanical, Sm. Unrefleetive; : Ant. Spirited; 
Mediation, Svn. Arbitration, atonement. Ant. 
Neutrality. 

Medicate, Syn. Drug, treat. Ant. Purify, analyse. 
Mediocrity, Syn. .-.Average, medium,; . AnL Ex- ■ 
cellence. 

Meditate, Svn, Plan, think. Ant. Enact, execute. 
Medley. Syn. Mixture, jumble. Ant. Arrange. 

. meut, classification! 

Meek, Syiu Gentle, mild. Ant. .-Proud, bold. 

Meet, Syn. Unite, engage. -Ant. Avoid, pass, - 
Mellow, Svn. Mature, rich, ripe. Ant. Harsh, 
unripe. ■ 

Melt, Syn. Run, dissolve. Ant. Consolidate. 
Member, Syn, Portion, part. _-i ,if. Whole body, 
Memoir, Svn. Life, record, biographical sketch. 
Memorable, Syn. Prominent, remarkable, great. 

Ant. Ordinary, trifling, petty. 

Memorial, Syn. Relic, record. Ant. Oblivion. 
Memory, Syn. Remembrance. Ant. Forgetful - 
■: ness. 

Menace, n. Sim. Threatening, danger. Ant, Bless- 
ing. 

Mendacity, Svn. Deception, falsehood. Ant. Can- 
" dour. : 

Mendicity, Syn. Beggary. Aid. Labour, industry. 
Menial, Syn-. Drudge, servile. Ant. Lordly, 
supreme. 

Mentai, Syn, Intellectual. Amt, Bodily, corporeal. 
Mephitic, Sun. Miasmatic, malarious. Aid. 
Genial, balmy. 

Mercantile, Syn. Retail, wholesale. Ant. Stag- 
nant. 

Mercenary, Syn. Selfish, sordid. Ant. Disinter- 
ested, 

Merchandise, Syn. Wares, commodities, goods. 

Ant. Rubbish. lunlrind. 

Merciful, Syn. Kind, gracious. Ant. Harsh. 
Meridian, Syn. Culmination. Ant. Base, depth. 
Merit, Svn. Desert, worth. Ant. Fault, error. 
i Mesh, Sun. Snare, intricacy. Ant. Deliverance. 

! Metaphor, Sun. Image. Ant. Literalness, tetter. 

; Metaphorical, Syn. Typical, figurative. Ant, 
j lateral. 

i Metaphysical, Syn. Heal, mental. Ant. Physical. 

' Mate, Svn. Measure. Ant. Misapportion, misdeal. 
Meteoric, Svn. Flashing. .inf. Permanent. 

Method, Syn. Rule, order. Ant. Unsystematic. 
Methodical, Syn. Systematic. Ant. Unmethodi- 
cal. 

Miasmatic, Syn. Noxious, polluted. Ant. Un- 
tainted, fresh. 1 position. 

Mien, Stm: Air. aspect, look. Ant, Being, dis- 
Might, Syn. Power, force. Ant. Weakness. 
Migratory, Svn. Wandering. Ant. Fixed, settled. 
Mimic, Syn. Mock, ape. Ant. Lead, praise. 

‘ Mincing, Syn. Pedantic, affected. Ant. Bluff, 
unaffected. 

! Mind, Syn. Spirit, belief, soul. Ant. Aversion, 

! nbiect, conduct, body, 
j Mingle, Syn. Blend, mix. Ant. Sort, sift, 
i Minion, Syn. Pet, darling. Ant. Antipathy. 
Minister, Syn. Curate, pastor, clergyman, official, 
servant. Aid. Head, master, monarch. 

Miner, Syn. .Junior, leas. Ant. Senior, superior. 
Minstrel, Syn. Bard, musician, singer. Ant. 
Street-player. 

Minute, Svn, Exact, tiny. Ant. Broad, huge. 
Miraculous, Syn. Supernatural. Ant. Natural. 
Miscellany, Svn. Variety, mixture. Ant, Classi- 
fication. 

1 Mischief, Svn. Harm. hurt. Ant. Compensation. 
Mischievous, Syn. Damaging, spiteful. Ant. Ad- 
1 vanfageous, beneficial. 

Miserable, Syn. Forlorn. Ant, Happy. 

MSssry, Syn, Woe, heart-ache, wretchedness, Jw. 

Bliss, joy. , , _ 

Mission, Sun. Message, errand. Am. Usurpation, 
Mobile, Svn. Variable, sensitive. Ant. ‘ Itnmov- 
able. 

Mock, Syn. Imitate, insult, flout, jeer. Ant. Ad- 
mire, respect, welcome, salute. 

Model, Syn. Copy, mould. Aid. Work, execution. 
Moderate, Svn. Regulate, control. Ant. Im- 
moderate, 'excessive. 

Modem, Syn. New, present. Ant. Bygone, past. 
Modesty, Sun. Humility, diffidence, .-ini. Conceit. 
Modification, Svn.. Variation, revision, alteration. 
Aid. Stabilisation, retention. 
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Nourish, Syn, Nmae, cherish. foster, feed. Ant. 
Destroy, blight, starve. 

Nudity, Sim. Exposure, bareness, nakedness, Ant. 

■ Dress, clothing. 

Nugatory, Sun. Tain, trifling. Ant. Serious, 
grave. ■ 

Nullify, Sun. Annul, abolish. Ant. Re-enact, eon- 
ilrm. ' v / 

Numberless, Sim. Infinite, countless. Ant. Rare, 
scarce, few. 

Numbness, Sun. CaKonsnesa. Ant. Sensibility, 
acuteness. 

Nuptials, Sim. Espousal, marriage, wedding. Ant. 
Separation, divorce. 
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Modish, Syn. Modem, stylish. Ant. Dowdy, 
old-fashioned. 

Molecule, Sun. Monad, atom. Ant. Bulk, body. 

Molest, Syn. Worry, disturb. Ant. Caress, 
soothe. _ . . 

Moment, Syn. Weight, instant. Ant. Period, age. 

Monitor, Sim. Warner, adviser. Ant. Deceiver. 

Monopoly, Sun. Exclusiveness, appropriation, 
"privilege. Ant. Competition, participation. 

Monotheism, Svn. Deism. Ant. Polytheism.^ 

Monotony, Syn. Tedium, sameness. Ant. Varia- 
tion. 

Monster, Syn. Deformity, prodigy. Ant. Gem, 
beantytec' ■' : - 

Moody, Syn. Gloomy, sullen. Ant. Genial, blithe. 

Moot, Syn. Argue, agitate. Ant. Hush, burke, 
stifle. 

Moral, Syn. Ideal, mental. Ant. Material, 
physical. 

Morbid, Syn. Unsound, diseased. Ant. Sound, 
healthy, wholesome. 

Morose, Svn. Moody, sullen. Ant. Genial, kindly. 

Mortal, Svn. Fatal, human. „4«f. Celestial. 

Mortify, Syn. Annoy, deaden. Ant. Heal, please. 

Motive, Syn. Reason, purpose. Ant. Deed, action. 

Mould, Sm. Form, fashion. Ant Strain, distort. 

Muffle, Svn. Enfold, shroud. Ant. Unfold, dis- 
close. 

Muggy, Sim. Misty,. foggy. Ant. Bright, clear. 

Mulct, n, Syn. Penalty, forfeiture, damages. Ant. 
Premium, reward, bonus. 

Multitude, Svn. Swarm, crowd. Ant. Sprinkling. 

Mundane, Syn. Earthly, secular. Ant.. Supra* 
mundane, ethereal, spiritual, unworldly. . 

Munificent, Syn. Generous, liberal. Ant. Nig- 
gardly. 

Muse, Syn. Think, ponder. Ant. Move, stir. 

Muster, v. Svn. Rally, marshal. Ant. Dismiss. 

Mutable, Sim. Fickle, mobile. Ant Unchanging. 

Mute, Sim. Dumb, silent. Ant. Loud, vocal. 

Mutinous, Svn. Refractory, riotous. An t. Sub- 
missive. 

Mutter, Svn. Mumble, murmur. Ant, Exclaim, 

Mutual, Syn-. Common. A at. One-sided. 

Mysterious, Syn. Secret, dim. Ant. Plain, clear. 

Mystic, Sun. Mysterious. Ant Matter-of-fact. 

plain. ; ,'y.rA'AAAy: £>te 

Myth, Syn. Parable, legend. Ant, History, fact. 
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Operative, Sm Binding ,- ■■■ 'Ant: Inoperative,: 
Onjjiion; Sm. Theory, impression, notion, view. ; 
Opportunity, sm. Chance, turn, occasion, .-inf. 

Omission, lapse, unseasonabteness. 

Oppose, Sm. Obstruct, resist. Ant, Back; abet, 

. Ti.itrary, adverse. Ant. Agreeing. 
Overbear, burden. ..Ant: Support. l 
lyn. Hardship, cruelty. Ant. Leni- 

,vy. Ant, dust. Sight, 

A nt. Burden, necea- 

wealtibi. Ant Indigence. 


Oppose, 

aid. : „ ■ 

Opposite, Sm. Coni 
Oppress, Sun. 

Oppression, Si 
euov - . _ . , , 

Oppressive, Syn. Unjust, sc 
Option, Sun . . Wish, choice, 
sity. '• 

Opulence, Syn. IB — .... »«**,, »•*,«.. uum,. ww. 

Oral, Sint- Verba , .mi written. Ant. VoeimeatSnt-. Particle. Sm Mite, jot, grain, bit. Ant. Total, 
'Otsltmi sun. Rhetoric, eloquence. Am. Hesita- | mass. 

t if si. , tew,- v te , - A Particular, a. Sun. Exact, local. Ant. Bough, 

Ortein, Sl/n, Direct, appoint, set. Aid. Cancel. general.— n. Sun. Point, detail. Ant. Case, 

revoke. i whole, t ; 

Ordeal , Sim. Trial, test, .4 nt, Hea, argument. Partisan, Sim, Disciple, follower, adherent. Ant. 
Order, n. Sun. Command, method, sequence. Ant. Opponent-. 

1 -Partition, Sun. Division, barrier. Ant; Inclusion. 
Ordinary, Sun. Inferior, plain, wonted, settled. Passage, Syn. Phrase, journey. Ant. Course, 
Superior, unusual, extraordinary. book. ■- :.■■■■■ . 

Organic, Syn. Constitutional, fundamental; v Passive, Syn. Patient, inert. -4«f. Alert, active.' 

Provisional, contingent. Pastime, Syn. Play, recreation. Ants 1 Task, 

Organization, -Sim. Construction, form, structure. labour." ; > 

■Aid. Msorcanizatiun, formlessness. Patent, Sm. Plain, obvious. Ant. Questionable, 

Origin, Syn. Rise, cause, source. Ant. Conclusion. dubious. ■ - - , . -v- 

Original, Sun. First, primary. Ant. Terminal. Paternal, Sm. Careful, fatherly. Ant. Bough, 
Orthodox, Syn. Sound, correct. Ant, -Heretical, careless. ■ - ' 1 

u lorthodox. Pathetic, Syn. Tender, moving. .4 hi. Uaaffeeting, 

Ostensible, Sm. Visible, avowed. Ant, Actual, farcical, ludicrous. ; 

real. Patience, Syn. Endurance.- Ant . • Bebellion, re-' 

Ostentatious. Syn, Boastful, vain, showy. Ant. sistanee. ■ 

Retired. quiet, modest. i Patrician, Sun. Arjatoerat-ie, nolile,. Avt. Plebeian. 

Oust, Sun. Remove, meet. Am, lies tore, install. 1 Patronize, v. Sun. Help, befriend. Ant. Oppose, 
Outbreak, » Insn , tior < nunot >n nmuit, | . depress, oppress. . 

outburst. Ant. Order, irntei:, subsidence. j Pause, a. Syn. Best, halt. Ant. Continuance. 
Outcast, Sm. I-’xile, vagabond, . castaway.- Ant. j Pave, Sm. Fit, smooth, prepare. Ant. Obstruct, 
Kesideut. , j Pawn, Sm. Pledge. Ant. Redeem, ransom.- 

Outlandish, Syn.- Rude, strange. -Ant. Native, Peasant. .Sun. Rustic,. hint!.' Ant. Townsman, 
modish, I citizen, 

Outlet. Sm, Exit, egress. Ant. Entrance, msi Peculiar, Sun. 'Strange, unusual. Ant. Ordinary, 
Outline, Sun. Plan, draft, sketch. ■ Ant Figure, j universal, general, common. 

form, - t. Pedantic, Sm. Priggish, pedagogical. Ant, Slip- 

Outlook, Syn. Sight, view, prospect- -Ant,. Intro- j shod, unaffected, 
speetion. I Pedigree, Sun. Lineage, genealogy, descent. Ant. 

Outrage, Syn. Indignity, offence. Ant. Modern- j . Mongrel, 
tiou. Peer, n. Syn. Equal, mate. Ant. State or com 

Outskirts, Syn. Outpost, order. A-nt. Heart, body, j dilion.— v. Sm. Look narrowly, pry, peep. 
Outspoken, Syn. F nutk, plain. .Lit. Enigmatical, s Peevish, Syn, Testy, fretful. An t. Easy, genial. • 
Outstrip, Sun, Beat, surpass. Ant, Succeed, ] Pelt, Syn. Mammon, lucre. Ant. Wage, reward. 

follow. I Penal, Syn. Punitive, coercive. Ant. Separatory. 

Overcast, Syn. Murin', cloudy. Ant Clear. E Penalty, Sm. Price, pain. Ant, Bribe, wages. 
Overflow, Syn, inundation, deluge. redundancy. { Penetrate, Sm; Fathom, reach, enter, pierce. Ant. 

■A A, Subsidence, exhaustion. j -Unenterlnsr. blocked. 

Overjoyed, Sun. Delighted, transported. Ant { Penitence, Syn. Sorrow, remorses, .-lwf. Obduracy- 
Saddened. Pensive; Sm. liming, : thoughtful. Ant. Joyous, 

. Oversight, Sun. Slip, error. Ant. Sot ice, mark. vacant. 

Overt, Syn. Open, public. Ant Secret, covert. Penury. -Sm. Poverty, want. Ant. Affluence, 
0,f threw Sy j*i < ini. Itevh restor j wealth. 

Overture, Sm. Offer, advance. Ant, Inaction, I Perceive, Syn, Feci, discern, taut. Overlook, miss. 
Overwhelm, Sun. Swamp, crush. . Ant. Reinstate, Perception, Sm. Discernment, sight. Ant. Im- 
Own, Syn. Hofei, possess. A nt, Lose, forfeit.' '• perception, ignorance. 

Percolate, Syn. Filter, strain. Ant. Retain, &b- 
X? -sorb. ' 

* Percussion, Syn. Crash, shock. Ant. Touch, 

Pacts o, Sm, Peaceful, calm, mild, conciliatory. - grave. 

Ant Warlike, noisy, quarrelsome, harsh. Perdition, Sun. Loss, rum. Ani, Salvation, rescue. 

Pscffy, j u t, still calm > t Pr yoke Peregrination, St dr' el, wandering. Ant, Re* 
-- tsidte. sidence, domiciliation. 

Pagan, n. Sm. Idolater, heathen, Ani. Christian. Peremptory, Sm. Absolute, express, decisive. 
r g< a - i ' i l u f i 1 b g » p . . • 

dream. Perennial, ». 'Constant, ceaseless . <a Un- 

Fata, n. Syn. Anguish, grief. Avt. Joy, ease. certain, deficient, periodical . 

Painstaking, a Syn. Diligent, attentive, careful. Perfect, Sm. Faultless, rail Ant, Scant, faulty. 

Ant. Idle, slack. . ' ' ' Perfidious, Syn, Deceptive, false.- Ant, Staunch, 

Palatable, Sim. Toothsome, delicious, tasteful. faithful, true. , . 

> ) greeable. dilate 1 Fete rate S Dn e .bored J it.U pi * «d 

Palfc Sm. Dispirit, bluftt. Ait(. Sharpen, quicken. Perform, Am. Effect, fulfil. Ant Mar, misan 
Palmy,' Sm. «b warns. pwhueroim. A/U. Ite- Perfunctory, Sim, Slovenly, careless, mechanical. 

pressed : ' Ard, Careful, animated, spirited, z eaious. 

Palpable, Sm. Aims, obvious. - Ant. Incorporeal Peril, Syn- Risk, danger. .Am, Safety, security. ; 
PafpiSat ter , throb rf.Cea pau« Pe m l *. da , Iraft A Inftn 
Pi .t, 8m Dodge, t firevar re, shuffle Pe tssible Uowatole i , e / • 
mined determine, act Pernicious, Sun. Baneful, hurtful. Ant. whole- 

Paltry, >m. Trashy nu m Ant Worths n bie, aw. . , , rr * t 

Pamper; Syn. Glut, feed. Ant. Starve, harden, • Perpendicular, Syn. -Vertical., Ant Hon/ontah . 
Poor, Sin Tw <> pain angafa . * gony Perpetrate, ^ n ‘ mmxt, A ' o, 

Ant, Delight, Kratifieailoru enjoyment, pleasure. Perpetual, Svn. Eumess, constant. .:f/!i, P«ri«lic. 
Parable, Sm. Air-gory, fa We, Ant Pact, histery. Perplex, Syn. Confuse, puzzle. Jiniignteu, 

Paradise, Sim. Bliss, heaven, Ani. Misery, hell. ■ Clear. ■ 

& UJud&J.J 


.ini,. 
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Persetrate, Sm, Vex, worry. Ant. Abet, en- Poltroon, Svn. Skulk, coward. Ant. Movie!, hero, 
courage. .... Pomp, Syn. Show, parade. Ant. Simplicity, ouiei.- 

Perseverance, Sun, Steadfastness, persistence. Ponder, Him. Study. reiieot, consider. Ant. TWiilr 
Ant. Levity, wavering, .caprice, inconstancy. vaguely. 

Persevere, Sm, Keep on, continue, persist. Ant. Ponderous, Sm.-B.cs.vy, bulky. Ant. Airy, light. 

Desist, discontinue. Popular, Syn. General, public. • Ant. Vf-tc-.tcb, 

Perspicuity, Syn. Transparency, lucidity, clearness, odious. • >••;•••• • • .- 

Ant, UnintelligibiUty, turbidity, obscurity. Populous, Syn. Dense, crowded. Ant, Deserted , 
Persuade, sun. Urge, imiues. Ant. Coerce, deter. thin. 

Pertain to, Sm. Belong to. Ant, Be reign to Portable St t Lie t, 1 indy ; i indemus. 
Pertinacity, Sm. Adherence, obstinacy. Ant. I Portend, Syn. Forbode, judicata. Ant, Avert, 
Vacillation, hesitancy, indecision, irresolution. j nullify. 

Pertinent, Sun. Apposite, Ant. impertinent. i Portentous, Sun. Ominous, threatening. Ant, En- 
Pervade, Syn. Diffuse, till. Ant, Alfeet. touch. 1 cot i . m inn , ’ay 
Perversion, Syn. Abuse. Ant. Truth, right, use. • Portly, v Sri ut, stately. Ant. Slim. 

Peri?ious, S m. Penetrable. Ant. impenetrable, t Portray, Sim. Depict, draw, Atti. .••Misrepresent,':; ; 
Pest, Bliglit, curse, plague. A nt. Blessing. | Pose, Sy», Mystify, xmzsle. Aut. Enlighten.. 
Pestilential, Synth -Mischievous, deadly, noxious. j Positive, S' tm. Actual, reah .Ant. BnctTtaiis, 
A nt. Sanitary, beneiiciai. a ■■■:;■ a dubious. 

Petition, Sun,: iUKiuesti appeal. Ant, Claim, pro* j Possess, Sim,. Enjoy, occupy.. Ant. Resign, lose. 

test. I Possible, Syn. Patent bit, likely, -feasible, prattle-: 

Petriiy, Syn. Appal, astound. Ant. Reassure. i able. Ant. Impossible, impracticable. 

Petty, Sim,:, Mean, small. Ant. Noble, large. . J Postsritor»:-:Sy». Futurity. Ant. Ancestry, 
Phantasm, Siln. Shadow, dream. Ant. 1 Pact, Postpone, Sm- IToerastinate, prorogue, delay, 
reality. j defei i ' eh, expedite. , 

’ Pharisaical, Sm. .Formal. Ant. Genuine, sincere, ! Postulate, Syn. Assume. Ant. Exemplify, prove. 
Philanthropic, S»ni. Charitable. Ant, Ungenerous, i Potent, Sim. Strong, active. Ant, Inactive, weak. 
Philosophical, Syn, Conclusive, sound, wise. Ant, Potential, Syn. Undeveloped. Am, lie al, actual. 

Loose, vague, crude, unsound. I Pound, Syn, Bruise, beat. Ant. Stroke, soothe. 

Physical, Syn. Tangible, visible, material, natural, j Poverty, Sun. Lt-stitu' imHct-uce, need, want; 
Ant. Spiritual, intellectual, moral, mental. 

Pictorial, Syn. Graphic, artistic. Ant, Unadorned, j Practical, Syn. Skilled, serviceable, useful. 
Picturesque, Syn. L'omely, Ant. Tame, fiat, | Practice, n. Sim. Habit, usage. Ant. Disuse. 
Pieros, Syn. Stab,. .bore. Ant. Allay, blunt. i Practised, Syn. Proiieieat, experienced, trafued. 
Piety, Syn. Grace, religion. Ant. Ungodliness. Prate, Syn, Gossip, coat, prattle, babbie. Aid, 
Pile, Syn. Gather, heap. Ant, Deal scatter. Terseness, brevity. 

Pilfer, Syn. Pilch. Ant. Steal, rob. plunder. ■ Preamble, Syn. Opening, preface. Mil. Finale, 
Pilot, v. Syn. load, direct, guide, steer. Ant. . dose. 

Mislead; ..misguide. Precarious, Sim. ifiskful, uncertain. Aui. As- 

Ptee, v. Sm. ‘Sink, decay, fade, droop. An!. sured, safe. 

Flourish, thrive. j Precede, Sim. Usher, lead. Ant. Follow, succeed. 

Pert, a. Sm. Forward, saucy. Ant li Frecedei <h Svu.S , < , i 

■ modest. [ Ant 

Piquant, Svn. Tart, sharp. Ant. Insipid tame Precept, s t/u . j.tiim, Aid. svy^-um,. 
Pirate, Syn. Sea rover, buccaneer, sea robber, j Precious, Syn. Valuable, dear. Am. WoriUtes, 

- Ant. Merchant senior. . j cheap, # . 

Piteous, Syn. Mournful, sad. Ant. Pleasant, joy- i Precise, Syn. Nice, exact. Ant. \ ague, inexan . 

our. 'I Preclude, Syn. Hinder, impede, debar, prevent. 

Pifey, Sm. Laconic, terse. Aut. Vapid, weak. An 1 Fn i»rm * admit. 

Pitiless, Sun. Cruel, merciless. Ant. Tender, pitt- i Precursor, Sun. Pioneer, herald. Ant. Follower; 

ful. : Predecessor, Svn. KWer, ancestor. -Ant. Posterity; 

Pittance, Svn. Drop, dole. .-Inf. Abundance. J Predestination, tj . 1 »r s rie will 

Place. Sm. Fix, locate. Ant. Uproot, disturb. j Predicament, syn. Position, trying, difficulty. 
Placid, Syn, Quiet, calm. Ant. Stormy, rough. . ! Predict, Syn, Forecast, foretell, prophesy. 

Plain, Syn. Flat, level. Aid. Rough, uneven. j Predilection, Sun. Preference. Ant. Antipathy. 
Plaintive, Svn. Doleful, sad. Ant «lad. joyous, j Predominance, Sm. Prevalence. Ant. Subject 
Plan, n. Syn. Project, draft, sketch, design. Ant, ! turn. 

Unpremeditated. | Preface, Syn-. Premiss, prelude, introduction. 

Plastic, Sun, Pliant, ductile. Aid. Inert, stub* \ ' r Post j tdlogue. s mils 

bom. j Prefer, Syn. Fleet, choose. Ant. Deter, reject. 

Platitude, Syn. Commonplace. Ant. Grade, ! Prefix, Sm. Preface. Ant. Add, supplement. 

Platonic, Syn. Unsensual, Ant. fcjexoal, ardent, j Pregnant, Syn. Replete. fruitful. Ant. Bam-n. 
Plausible, Syn. Fair-spoken, passable. ; Anf. j Prejudice, Sun. Damage, unfairness, bia-,. 

Genuine. . j Judgment. , i fit-sal. 

Plea, Syn. Apology, excuse. Ant. Action,. charge. Prejudicial, Svn. Injurious, hurtful. Aid. Base- 
Pleasant, Svn. Merry, grateful. Ant. Unpleasant.- j Preliminary, Syn, Preparatory, Aut. Sulmiuoiit, 
Pleasure, Syn. Choice, enjoyment. Attf. Denial, Prelude, Syn. Prelusion, proem, preface. Ant. 

pain, | Goneiuslon, sequel. 

Plebeian, Svn. Ignoble, coarse, low-bred, vulgar, j Premature, Sun. Flash, hasty. Aid. Timely, ripe. 

-4»1. High-bred, aristoeratlo, noble. . . i Premeditate, sun. Plot, pitta. Ant, Bxtcmpnria.-. 

Pledge, n. Syn. Surety, hostage, warrant. Ant. s Premium, sm. Bonus, into. Aid. Fine, penalty. 

Parole, assurance, promise, word. * j Preponderate, Syn. Predominate. A id . Sink. fail. 

Pliable, Svn Facile, ductilt 4nt Brittle, stiff Prepossessing j in Attr -ive. nt. Repulsive. 
Plight, n S i •> mma, dimeulty, situation. Preposterous. . > M< Anus IA 1 air, jh 

Plat, n. Syn. Conspiracy, > m sell to. v. Sim. I Prerogative, Swi. ITh . i tuali 

Hatch, frame, concoct. -devise. ■ j Presage, n. Indication. Ant. Fulfilment. 

Plunge, *’J/a, Duck* dive, dtp.- A nt Raise, emerge, i Proscribe, Syn. Order, enjoin. Ant, Prohibit. 
Poetical, Syn. Lyric, metrical. Ant, Common- Presentment, Svn, -Foreboding. Ant. tSurjirise. 

place. " ' ‘ . Preserve, Syn. Protect, uphold, sav«% guard. ArA. 

Poignant, Syn. Intense, severe, keen, sharp. Ant. Injure, harm. - 
Tatne. blunt, dull. ■ . Preside, Sim. Gnvern. control, direct, manage, 

P« -> ' v, Urect. level Pi sslag ' n r Ini. Trii si 

Pointless, a-. Sun. Feeble, rugae. Ant. Forcible, ! Presumption, Syn. Buju»4iiwn. Ant. Fact, proof. 

telling, sharp. Pretence, sy PU - excuse, A t Fact, truth 

Poisonous, Svn. Vicious, venomous. Ant. Whole- 1 Pretsad, Syn, Affect, team. Ant, Test, doted. 

some. ■ | Prevail, Wi/Jt, Succeed, jN»»uads, obtain, overcome. 

Policy, svn. Canning, prudence, device, plan. I Ant. Fail. loth. 

Ant. Aimic.-Kness. j Prevailing, Sm. Ilffe,' ruling,- Ant. Diminishing. 

FoILu, Syn. Rellne, brighten. Ant, Scratch, i Provalenoa, Sm. Power, custom. Ant, .Dwuse,. 

almule.- r Prevaricate, Svn, Evade, Bhuftie, Ant, Maintain. 

Politic. Syn. Discreet, wise. Ant. Unwise, im- ! Prevent, .•>>«. '-Thwart, bar. Aut, Cmm, aid. 
Prudent. - , Previous, Syn. .Earlier, foregoing. Anl, Suba?- 

Poliute, Aim. Deprave, taint, .-inf. Filter, purify. I aoent. 
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Proxy, Sm Deputr, agent. Ant. Person, prin- 
cipal. 

Prudent, Syn. Wary, Mae. Ant, Mash, foolish. 
Prudish, Syn. Demure, reserved, over-nice, coy, 
Ant. Bold, immodest. 

Prurient, Syn. Lustful. craving. Ant. Disliking. 
Puerile, Svn. Silly, weak. Ant. Cogent, manly. 
Punctual, Syn. Prompt, exact. Ant.. Dilatory. 
Puny, Sim, Tiny, small. Ant. Robust, fine, great. 
Purblind, Syn. Short-sighted. Ant. Par-sighted. 
Puritanical, Syn. Prudish. Ant, Rakish, genial. 
Purlieu, Svn. Suburb, environ. Ant, Heart, 
centre. ?fi T .vt 

Purloin, Syn. Plunder, steal. Ant Restore. 
Purport, Syn. Tenor, drift. Ant, Statement. 
Purpose, v, Sun. Mean, design. Ant, Stake. — n. 

' Syn. Res olve, object. Ant. Pate, chance, 
Purulent, Syn. Corrupt, festering. Ant. Healthy. 
Pusillanimity, Syn. Timidity. Ant. Fortitude. 
Putrefy, Syn. Decay, rot. Svn. Purify, preserve. 


Quack, Sim, Impostor, empiric. Ant. Gull. dupe. 
Quaff, Syn, Imbibe, drink. Jut. Disgorge. 

Quail, Syn, Cower, shrink. Ant. Defy, stand. 
Quaint, Syn. Antique, curious. Ant, Common- 
place, 

Quake, Svn. Vibrate, shake. Ant Rest, stand. 
Qualified, Syn. Suitable, adapted, fitted. Ant. 

Unsuitable, unfitted. , 

Qualify, Syn. Adapt, tit. A til. Free, unfit. 
Quality, Syn. Kind. sort. . Ant. Nondescript. 
Qualm, Syn, Scruple, remorse. Ant. Comfort. 
Quantity, $ m. Part, sum, amount, measure. Ant. 
Scantiness, want. 

Quarrel, n. Sim. Broil, dispute, feud, brawl. Ant. 
Good-wili, amity, peace, 

Quarrelsome, Sim. Litigious, petulant, choleric. 

Ant Mild, genial, .peaceable. : s 

Quash, Svn. Cancel, crush. Ant- Undermine, sap. 
Quell, Sun. Stifle, allay. Ant. fan, excite. 
Question, v. Syn. Inquire, ask. . Ant Assert, state. 
Quibble, v, Svn. Trifle, evade. Ant. Argue, reason. 
Quickness, Swi. Liveliness. Ant. Slowness. 
Quiescence, Swi. Silence, quiet, rest, repose. Ant, 
Turbulence. 

Quiet, n. Syn. Peace. Ant Noise, unrest. .. . 
Quit, Sm. Resign, leave. Ant. Occupy, seek. 
Quite, Svn. Truly, wholly. Ant. Hardly, barely. 
Quiver, -Syn. Quake, vibrate, shiver, shake. Ant. 

Still, motionless. - 

Quote, Syn. Note, name, cite. Ant. Retort, 
refute. 
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. Regulation, Syn, lAwirule,-: Ant, Disorder,. 

Ant. Abroga- rfiwi*»*^ ; -xK-'Si»fe 5 -Nan»tlYei recital, repetition, : 

Rehearset-Siiw. Sell, relate. Ant. State once. • 

Beiiabarsei Saw; Repay, refund. Ant. Binbeazle. 

Ant. Silly, weak. 1 Beta, Sun. Check, curb. Ant. Vent, loose. 

Ant. Preserve. j Reinstate, Suit. Reinvest, replace. Ant. Degrade. 
Aiii. ITatwiet, dis- i Reiterate; . S 'Renew* repeat. Ant:- Cancel. 

Reject, Sim, Decline,: repel. Ant (iShoose, bail. 

} Rejoinder, Sun. Reply, retort. Anti Banter. 

| Rekindle, Sun. Reinforce. Ant.- Extinguish, 
j Relapse, v, Si/ii, Retrogress. ^Ant. Recover. - : 

. Related, Syn. Connected. Ant. Unrelated. 

I Relax, Sim. Heat, sluehen. Ant. Braee, band. 

Release, v. Sun. '■Loose, free, : -Anti' Coniine. 

fail. Relegate, Sm. Transfer, remove. Ant. :Loeate, 

' recall. . 

Relent, Sm. Soften, yield. AM, Persist. ;. .- . 
Relevant, Sim. Appropriate. Aid. Inajjriroprlnte. 
Reliance, Syn. Trust, confidence. Ant. Suspicion, 
Relief, , Sim. Help, aid. AM. Oppression, ■ 
Religion, Syn. Creed, faith. Amt. Unbelief. 
Relinquish, Syn. Quit, resign. Ant. Seize. A 
Relish, v. Sun. Enjoy, like, Ant. Loathe, reSecfc. 1 -** 
n.Siiii. Flavour, zest. Ant. Distaste. 
Reluctance, Sun, Regret, dislike. And. Desire.; 
Senjaintleiv Syii. Surplus, rest, . Ant. iWasferitoss, 
ip« j Remarkable, Ami Unusual, Ant. COmnioiiDl&ec. 
Remediable, .S'yn. Removable. Ant. Incurable, 
Remedy, Sm, Redress, cure. Ant. Hurt, evil.A . 
Reminiscence, Syn. Trace, relic. .Inf. Warning. ; 
Remiss, A'yiz, Dateless, stewtH Aiit. CnteluL ■■ ■ 
Beniit, Syn.- Pardon, relax, ' A ni. Enforce,: 

_ . . .RemonstratSi. ;0b3Cct,:Cpxotest.:;;'vant.:- ; :^i:ih- 

Ant Ancient. mifc. 

Ant. Promontory. ,1 Remorse, Sim. Feiutehee. Ant. Self -approval;; : 
Ant. One-sided. Remote, sun. Indirect, distant, f'lnsi!, near. 

’ i. Ant, Careful. 1 Remove, Ryn. Carry away, displace. Ant. lloplatM. 

Aut. corrupt. j Remunerate, Syn. Repay, reward. Ant. Defraud, 

ltd. Stand, ri Reader, Situ. Restore, give > * « 

■ ’ .-Inf. Social, public. 1 Renegade, Syn- Traitor, apostate. Art Adhrrmu. 

*-“■ ”’ 1 — 'Renew, Sin, ltefrCsi»,'re i 3tore..... : ,i‘l»ifc. dVear, Impair, 

Renounce, < Svn. - . Forgs ), ' . ' reject. ; AlA. A.nvi t , 
- vclfiijn. 'A:' v-; v-g '.v ; " Aa.av.v 

Renown, Sun; Glory," fame,. vlrif. Disgrace,: - 
Renunciation, s ■/_/:. Rt;pti,iiauoii, jejvc nun. Jut. 

v Insistence, claim. av . c 'S).y s-i: 1 ,.-- 
Reoigatisze, sun. Rearrange. Ant. Dissolve. 
■Repair, Syn, ..Recover, restore.' A Anti Wear, ■ Wi&ie, 1 : 
Repay,. Syn, Refund, leward. Ant. Extort. waste. 
Repeal, n. sun, AbrCMiifion. Ant. Ountiuunmv. 
Repel, Sun. 'Check, "reject . ( j Ant, Welcome, nr/e. •' 
Repent, y.&m. "Eegrot,.''Move. : t.' ; idiif.. ; '':'i , emist*t : 'r&. 
joicc. / 

RepestaneetiSteDeiiitpenee. 1 :4nf,TnjtJealtenc«. 
Repine,- Sun. i;ir!Mnb,le,'!nu!ViftUV : 'Aid, Submit. 
, Replace, &im. 

Tect. Ant Distort, per- Replenish, .Syn. Mtx-k. nil. Ant. Exhaust., waste. 

Repletion, sun. Abundance. AkL Exhaustion. 

Recur, Syn. Resort-, revert, eouc u o tun pose it n< an, quiet, i rt 

Ant. Happen once. . Ant. Uneasiness, tumult, disturbance, agirati, m. 

Redeem, Syn. Fulfil, ransom. Ant. Lose, pledge. Reprehend, sum. Chide, blame. .i ni. Land, praise. 
Redouble, Sm. Intensify. Ant. Abate, diminish, j Repress, Ann. Quell, crush, ant. Rouse, raise. 
Redress, Sm. Order, right. Ant Wrong, nut E jrieve, yn. Par. , i 1 i etion 

Reduce, Syn. Impair, curtail. Ant. Extend, on- j Reprisal, Si:n. Retaliation. Ant. Condonation. 

large . [ Reproach, v. Syn. Censure, blntne. Ant. Approve. 

Redimdant, Svn. 'Superfluous. Ant . Deficient, : Reproduce, Syn. Copy, Imitate. Ant-. Ms'UhBhish; 

Sacking. Repudiate, Sun, Disown, disavow. Ant. Assert. 

Refer, Syn. Allude, ad vert. Ant. Disconnect, i Repugnant, Sun, Averse, odious to. Ard. Altrac- 
Referee, Syn. Umpire, arbitrator. Ant, Dppunent, i tive. 

Refinement, Syn. Lk-ganea, polish. Ant. .Blunt- i Repulsive, Syn. Forbidding. Ant. Attractive. 

ness. ■ i Rs 1 utable, svn lit atilt > dit We; 

Reflect, -Sun. Think, consider, mirror, image. Ant. i Reguest, v. Sun. Denize, .ask. Ant. Insist, order. 

)i sard (i nder lream, idle, Uissipa Re e, Sun. Rew e a )t:i 
Reform, ' S-im. Bettor, aniond. Ant, 'Impair, i Rescind, Sun. Reverse. eaueeL Ar4. Maintain. 

-worsen. Resmob. H . invt zgan n i * ! u rxnr*e. 

R‘ actory, Syn. Daruiy, perwr Anti >-<’ . Resembl<mce, i. l.tU * <), , 

leizu 1 ,, - Keep, hold A Venture, in *», ,* Re ■»- 4, n. II < ,, * r < A< . 1 - „ bz» n 
Rt ime sy in x t Ini. Dipt * i xb 1 - * r ’ i t , at, 

j ' i ^ ./ <i ii 1 u Leaf ft ;i nN 

divert. In Frankness, tg nnesH. hunt id i 

Refuse, v. Syn. Reject, deny. J nt. Afford, grant. Reserved. Sm. Ciwociable. siiejit, cold. Ant. 

-ii - D, , u - 1 I’nme, a m I nh o« /I n .1,-. 

Ref i • pi. bi sprovi > >i j n ’ K enei •- vi Sc, stay Travel 

Regal, a. Syn. Royal, kingly. Ant, Bhahuy, Resign, Syn. Forgo, sninnit. Ant. Claun ' 

_ mem. Resist, a'p». 1’hnart, hinder. Ard. .succour, heliv 

- « m. Respects, eon limeuts. Ant Dis- Resolute, Svn. Ateiwly, fixed, decider]. Jut 

like, disdain. VVeak, <lub us, iMusolute, fitful. 

Regenerate, Syn. Revive, mnovnte. Ant. Waste, Resort, i m. Rotl fly int. Avoid, shun t. 

Region, op«. l>:.-trict, clime, c.<mntr}% Syn. Haunt, assembly. Ant. Avoidanfic, 

Regret, v. - , itaeut grieve. .lA. Forget; Respect, \ L«neeu,»eg&id l t { nfemi 
,, ,, , . „ Respsctahle, a b Ucod, worthy n Ga , 

Beguiate it. ud f j t 

Aluddlo, ttwarnuigt*. } Respective, Sun. KelaUve. AM. Absolute, ■ 
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Rate, n. Sm. Value, price, worth, duty, tax. 
Ratification, Syn. Substantiation. AA. Ah. A 
tion, dipafflrraation, negation, • 

Rarity-; Sm. Secure, Heal. Ant Annul, reject. 

Rational, Sun. Sound, sane. ' *''**“ 

Ravage, n. Syn. Kirin, waste. 

Ravel, Spa, Twist,, entangle, 
entangle. 

Raving, Syn. Mad, furious. Ant. Sensible, calm. 
Ravish, Sm. Outrage, violate, charm, enchant. 

Ant. Irritate, annoy. a A ic : AAi-nAyy: 
Raw, Svft.: Chill, fresh, unfinished, uncooked. 

ini. Q il, m i 1 - ,t i i 
Raze, Svn. Ruin, level. Ant. Restore,, rear, build, 
Reach, Syn. Lain, stretch. Ant. Mias, stop, AT. 
React, Syn. Result, recoil. Ant. Impress, strike. 
Read, Svn. Learn, peruse. Ard. Misinterpret. 
Ready, Sm. Quick, free, apt, speedy, alert. Ant, 
Unfitted, clumsy, awkward, stow. 

Real, Svn. Tms, actual. Ant. False, untrue." 
Reality, Syn. Truth, verity. Ant. Fancy, fiction. 
Realise, Sun. Reap, gain. Ant. Miss, lose. 

Realm, Syn. Country, empire, state, kingdom. 
Reap, Svn. Gain, gather. Ant. Waste, lose. 
Reason; w. sj/n. Proof, motive. Aut. Disproof. : 
Reassure, Syn. Restore, rally. Ant. Discourage. 
Rebuke, v. Syn, Rebufth chide. AMt. Incite, 
plaud. A" .A h ;:..; ;a m s 

Rebut, Sm. Retort, meet. Ant. Sanction, accept. 
Recant, sun. Kecall. uusay. Ant, Retain, hold. 
Recapitulate, Syn. Summarize. Ant. Propound. 
Recede, Syn. Ebb, retire. Ant. Proceed, flow. 
Receive, Sun. Hold, take. Ant Reject, give. 
Recent, , Syn. Fresh, new, late. 

Recess, Syn. Nook,- cavity. 

Reciprocal, Sim. Mutual. . 

Reckless, A'-yn, Heedless;- careless. 

Reclaim, Syn. itecall, inform. 

Recline, Sim. U«, lean. I. ! 

Recluse, Svn. Apart,- retired. 

Recognize, Syn. Own, identify. Ant. Disown, 
ignore.. 

Recollect, Syn. Remember. Ant Lose, forgot. 
Recommend, Svn. Advise, praise. Ant. Dissuade. 
Recompense, v. Sm. Reward. Ant. injure. 
Reconcile,. .fe'-phi' .Adjust, .unite. -Ant.-: Separate. 
RecQndite, ,Sim. Profound, deep. Ant. Obvious. 

• Record, ArA Svn. , Note, outer. Anti Suppress, — 
n. Svn. Inventory, roll, list, entry. Ant. Mon- 
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Respond, Svn. 'Reply, answer. Jnt. Disagree. 

: Restitution, Sm. Reparation. Ant. Deprivation, 

s Restive* Sim. Uneasy, stubborn. Ant. Docile. 

' t Restless, Svn. Roving, uneasy. Aid. Quiet, cairn. 

Restore, Sm. Repay, return. Ant Remove, 

| Restrain, Stint Limit, check. Ant. Loose, urge. 

; Result, v. Svn. End, terminate. Ant. Begin, 

arise.— n, Sm. Upshot, effect. Ant. Opera* 
HE- tinn, origin. -te-- - ' , 

Resume, Svn. Return, renew. Aril'. Discontinue. 
Resuscitate, Syn. Reanimate. Ant. Pro-drate, 
i. Retaliate, Syn. Retort, avenge. Ant. Forgive. 

.1 Retard, Syn. Hinder. ■'lux. Ant. Accelerate. 

! Retentive, Syn. Tenacious, close. Ant. Oblivious. 

: Reticence. Svn. Reserve. Ant. Openness. 

I Relon, a Sm Reply, lepartee. 

Retract, Sim. Recall, unsay. Ant. Reiterate 
Retrench, Syn. Curtail, limit. Ant. Increase. 

! , Retribution, Syn. Visitation, compensation, 
j penalty, A A. Remission, condonation. 

| Retrieve, Sm. Restore, n pair. Ant. Forfeit, lose. 
Retrospect, Syn. Surrey. Ant. Anticipation. 
Reveal, Sun. Disclose, unveil. Ant. Cover, hide. 

'i Revel, Syu. Feiist, earouse. Ant. Abstain, fast. 

\ Revelation, Syn. Discovery. Ant. Concealing. 

; Revenue, Syn. Return, income. Ant. Expense. 

' Reverberate, Svn. Resound, echo. Ant, Silent, 
j Reverie, Ryn; Vision, dream. Ant. Diligence, 
f . Reverse, v. Sim, Upset, invert. Ant. Place, order. 
i — n. Sm, Back, change. Ant. Front, order. 

L Revert, Syn. Recur, return. Ant. Drop, ignore. 

Review, v. Svn. Inspect, survey. Ant. Disregard. 

, Revile, Syn. Abuse, slander. Aid. Compliment. 

Revive, Syn. live, refresh. Ant. Depress, kill, 

?■ Revoke, Sun. Repeal, recall. . Ant. Renew, enact. 

» Revolt, v. Jnt. Sm. Resist, rebel. Ant. Acquiesce, 
p Revulsion, n. Sim, Abhorrence. Ant. Liking, 
f Reward, v. Syn. Pay, honour. Ant Mferequite. 

‘ Rhetorical, Sim. Lively. Ant. Cool, Calm. 
Ridicule, n. Syn. Jeer, satire. Ant. Respect. 
Righteous, Sm. Just, upright. Ant. Vicious, evil. 
Rigid; , S tin Exact stiff. Ant, Mild, docile. 

' Riot, Svn. fray, tumult, Ant, -Sobriety, peace, 

'! Risk, n. Syn. Peril, danger. Ant. Security, safety. 

- Rival, n. Svn. Competitor. A «f, Kupyorter. 

; Roam, Sm. Stroll, rove. Ant. Ply, hurry. 

! Rob. Sm, Ci'i sit, plunder. Ant. Fnricb, endow. 

I- Robs, Syn Drape, deck. Jut. Strip, finest. 

Rob'”< j n Sound strong. Ant. Frail, weak. 

! Rogue, Syn. < 'heat, sr uni) Ant. 1 tonest man. 

] Romance, Syn. Fiction, fable. Ant. Fact, truth. 

Root, Syn. Source, origin. Ant. Issue, branch, 
i Rooted, Svn. Based, fixed. Ant. Insecure. 

I Rotation, Sun Order, turn. AM. Constancy. 
i Rotundity, 'Svn. Rouudwws. Ant.. Concavity. 

| Rough, Syn. Severe, stormy, rugged, harsh, im- 
i even, Ant, Calm, glossy, smooth, even. 

> Rouse, Stin. Excite, wake. Ant, Claim, allay. 

I . Routine, Syn. Kuie, order, succession, round. Ant. 
I ..Merit, impulse, chance, casualty. 

Row, n. Syn. Order, scries, ,-lnt. Gap. hiatus. : 
v Rude, Bun. Vulgar, coarse. Ant. Calm, refined, 
f Rudiment, Sim. Seed, genu. Ant. Perfection. 

| Ruffian, Syn. Buily, mt thiu.it, villain. Ant. 
f Hero, decent fellow. 

} Ruffle, Syn. Excite, disturb. Ant. Compose, 

f Rugged, if i», Harsh, rough. Ant. Mild, even. 

.1 ,C .■ Rule, n. Syn. Order, maxim, law. Jliif. Exception, 
j Rumour, Syn. Repute, report. Ant,.. Evidence, 
i Rupture, Svn. Fracture, breach. Ant. Union, 
i Rural, Sm, Sylvan, rustic, Jnt Civic, urban. 

1 Rustic, a. Syn. Simple, rural. Hat. Elegant 
i Rustle, Syn, Whisper, quiver. Ant. Hire Wrest, 
i Ruthless, Svn, Unpityim;. Ant. Lenient, tender, 

s 

Sable. Sm. Black, dark. Ant. White, bright. 
Sacerdotal, Syn. Priestly, clerical. Ant. Laic. 

' Sack, Sim. Spoil, plunder. Ant. Protect, spare, 

j Sacred, Syn. Divine, holy. Ant. Profanfe.unholy, 

{ Sacrifice, re Syn. Forgo, offer. Ant. Withhold, 
f Sad, Syn. Dull, grave. Aid. Glad, gay, joyous, 

I Sana ® n. < ’burg sa * i •* rid 

Sage* s avam. phi iosoph < 1 pi i ad 

Saintly, Syn, Holy, pure. Ant. Worldly, impure. 
Salute, Sm. Greet, hail. Ant. Rasa, ignore. 
Salvation; Sum, I^demptfoh. Ant, Destruction. 
Salve, Svn. Cure, heal. Huh Hurt, wound. 
Sanctify, Sm, Justify, purify. Ant. Pollute- 
Sanctuary, Syn, A avium, shrine. Arg. Pitfall. 
Sanguinary, Svn. Bloody. ■ Ant. Sparing, tentede. 
Sanguine, Sm. Ardent, warm. Ant. If rigid, cold 


| Sanity, Syn. Rationality. Ant, Lunacy, insanity. 

[ Sarcasm, Svn. Taunt, satire. Ant. Eulogy, 
j Satire, Svn. Irony, sarcasm. Ant. Laudation. - - 
I Satisfaction, Svn. Contentment. Ant. Grievance;: 
I Satisfy, Syn. Please, content. Ant. Starve, stint, 
j Saturate, Svn, Steep, soak. Ant, Dry, drain. 

' Saunter, Svn. Stroll, loiter, Hut Push, drive. -■ 
Savage, Syn. Pierce, brutal. Ant. Docile, mild. 

. Saying, Syn, Saw, maxim. Ant. Dissertation. 
Scandal, Syn. Libel, offence. Ant Respect, 
.honour. 

Scant, Svn. Sparing, short. Ant. Ample, full 
Scarce, Syn, Unique, rare. Ant. Plentiful. 

- Scare, Svn. Deter, terrify. Ant. Encourage. 
Scatter, Syn. Spread, strew. Ant. Save, heap. 

- Scepticism, Svn. 'Unbelief, doubt. Ant. Faith. 
i Scheme, Syn. Device, plan. . Ant. Blunder. 

Schism, Svn. Dissent, division. Ant. Unity. , 
Science, Syn. Skill, knowledge. Ant. Ignorance. 
Scoff, Syn. Mock, sneer. Ant. Honour, respect. 
Scold, Svn. Abide, rail. Ant. Laud, praise. 

Scope, Syn, Purpose, aim. Ant, Limitation. 

Scorn, v. Syn. Spurn, slight. Ant. Regard, honour. 
Scour, Sy». Scrub, purge. Ant. Foul, .soil. 
Scourge, Syn, Curse, bane. Ant. Blessing. 
Scourings , Syn. Scum, dross. Ant. Flower. 
Scraggy, Sim. Bony, lean. Ant Fat, plump. 
Scramble, v, Syn. Hurry, struggle. Ant. Dawdle, 
Scrape, v. Syn. Mark, grate. Ant. Lubricate, 
Screen, v. Syn. Defend, hide. Ant. Expose, open. 
Scriptural, Syn. Inspired, revealed, biblical. Ant. 

Unseriyturat, unrevealed. . 

Scrupulous, Syn. Nice, exact. Ant. Reckless. 
Scrutinize, Svn. Sift, probe, examine. Ant. Dis- 
regard. ;g- 

Scurrility, Svn. Mockery, derision. Ant. Flattery. 
Seal, Svn. Fasten, close. Aid. Cancel, open. 

Search, v, Syn. Seek, inspect. Ant. Disregard. 
Season, Sun . Occasion, time. Anf. Untimelinessh 
Secede, Syn. Dissent, retire. Ant. Unite, adhere. 
Secluded, Sun. Shaded, secret. Ant, Exposed. 
Secondary, , Vim. Minor, inferior. .-Inf. Important, 
Secret, Svn. Obscure, hidden. Ant, Public, open. 
Secrete, Svn. .Conceal, hide. Ant. Disclose, ex- 
pose, ■ 

Sectarian, Syn. Narrow, party. Ant. Tolerant. 
Secular, Svn. Civil, worldly. Ant. Religious. 
Secure, a. Syn. Certain, fixed. Ant, Distrust, fid, 
— v. Syn. Close, guard. Anl. Free, open. 
Sedate, Svn. Calm, sober. Ant. Indiscreet, flighty. 
Sedative, Sm. Soothing. Ant. Disturbing. 
Sedentary, .Svn-. Studious. Ant, Free, active. 
Sediment, Syn. Dross, refuse. Ant. Filtration. 
Sedition, Syn. Mutiny, riot. Ant. Allegiance, 
Seduce, Svn. Deprave, allure. Ant. Compel, force. 
Sedulous, Syn. Painstaking. Ant. Inattentive. 
Seemly, Sim. Proper, fit. Ant. Improper, unsuit- 
able. 

Segment, Syn. Fart, section. Ant. Totality, whole. 
Seize, Syn. Grasp, catch. Ant. Dismiss, loose. 
Seldom, Syn. Rarely. Anl. Frequently, often, . 
Select, v. Syn, Choose, pick. Anl. Sweep, lump.— 
a. Sw, Prime, fine, A.ut. Ordinary, average. 
Selfish, Svn. Greedy, illiberal. Ant. Generous. 
Semblance, Syn. Show', form. AM. Unlikeness. 
Seminary, Svn. School, college. Ant. Wilderness, 
Senile, Syn. Doting, aged. Ant. Virile, vigorous. 
Seniority, Priority. AM. Inferiority. 

Sense, Sim. Reason, feeling. Ant. Nonsense, folly. 
Senseless, Svn. Silly, stupid. Ant. Wise, sensible. 
Sensitive, Syn, Impressible. Ant, Uni mpresslble. 
Sensual, Stm. Lewd, carnal. Ant. Ascetic. 
Sensuous, Sint. Esthetic, material. Ant. Abstract. 
Sentence, Svn. Phrase, judgment, decision. Anl. 

Acquittal. ‘ ' ■ 

.Sententious, Sm. Thoughtful, Ant. Dry, dull. . 
Sentient, Svn. Conscious, feeling. Ant. Mindlffes. 
Sentiment, Svn. Opinion, notion, feeling, - 
Sentimental, Svn, Romantic. Ant. Matter-of- 
fact, 

Sentinel, Syn. Sentry, watch. Ant. Traitor.' 
Separable, Sun. Divisible. Ant. Indivisible 
Separate; '. y, ■ Sim. Detach, part A Anl, Collect, 
unite: 

Sepulchral, Svn. Gloomy, hollow. Jnt Genial. 
Sequel, Sim. Conclusion, result, event. A nt. 

Preface, first part. [deuce; 

Sequence, Syn. Series, succession. Ant. ■ Xhreee- 
Sequestered, Syn. Secluded. Ant. Frequented; 
Seraphic, Syn. Bure, angelic. Ant. Fiendish. . 
Serene, Svn. Calm, clear, Ant. Ruffled, stormy. 
Series, Svn. Rotation, train, course, order. ' -ini. 
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Serious, Syn Ears est. srra re, An>. I ight. Bay. 
Serpentine, Syr-. Sinuous, winding. ,r Ant. Straight. 
' : &tve, :Siif»i *EeiWi. assist* Attend. ;. ? AhfriCoiwn&hcL: 
Serviceable, . 13 m. Hound. useful. Ant. 1'rornfevt. 
Servil tiy Vhje * f , met tal la toto 3 u i ! 
Servility, S n. '5a e sb, bondage slavery. 

Set, v, t. Sun. 'Fix, settle. A/it. Lift, remove. — 

* > 5 i <> i-l ii ! < , incline > it, s ten, ris 

So t . i’ i, Qui i \ dji st, esjal h, tis 
tnt. < , « * disturb, <lem w? vm < 
Settlement, Subsidence. *4ni. Excitement,. 
Sever, Svu. .Part, divide. Ant. Conjoin. unite, 
evere,- 8y 1 < 1 i lab Kind 
Shackle, n, Syn. Chain, fetter. Ant. riel?.), aid. 

; Shallow, Sun, '.'Superficial. Ant. Profound, deep. ; 
Shape, v, Syn. Adapt, lorni. .1.!?. Distort, per- 
vert . 

Shapeless, Run, Ttude. chaotic, formless. Anti. 

Neat, trim. « mpai-t, comely. 

Share, n, S.vu. 'tot, portion, Ant. Mass, whole. 
/8&a$t«r*: &im.-'6Mveiv split. -hjML Organize. 

Sired, Sun. Diffuse, .emit. Ant. Collect, absorb, 
a Sheer i Syn, Mere, , pure, * Partial, rnixedi 

Sheltw, v* Syn. lhm.eet. .shield. * Mat.. Endanger.", 
Shelve, St i Shift, di mi Ant Emmie to i 
CSMB, vt'Sim; Alter, .change* ;^4v3t-Fasfeeh»‘,ftsi-«-a-.. 

Syn. Evasion, pretext.. Steadiness; 
SWItless, Sm, Wasteful;, Ant Careful, provident,' 

, f'Shm&iiSyn, Excel, twain. ,4af. Kail. fade. 

; Shock, Syn. Horrify, disgust. Ant. .'lidifv, please. 

Shocking, Syn. Foul, sad. Ant. Charming, 

Shore, Syn. Beach, coast. Ant. Sea, ocean. 

Show, v Situ Explain, prove, teach t hi it. 

; Ant. Deny, refute, obscure, hide, suppress. 

Shred, Syn. Scrap, rag, strip. Ant Piece, mass. 

: Shrew, Svn. Virago, scold. Ant. Dove, angel. , 
Shrewd, SP7», discriminating. Ant. Cnriisceniing. 
Shrill, Sun. Acute, sharp. Ant. I>eep. low. 

Shrink, Spa. Itetire, shrivel. Ant. Dare, expand. 
Shrivel, Syn. Wither, contract. Ant, Spread, un- 
fold. ■ i 

Shuffle, Syn. Evade, confuse. Ant.. Order, range. 

. Shun, b'ltn. Escape, avoid. Ant. Seek, court. 

Shy, Sw . ( ,'liary timi I, Ant, Uccklcas, bold. 

Side, Syn. Party, border, verge, edge, margin. 

1 Ant. Opposition. dlBCunnection, core. body. 
Sidereal, Svn, Celestial, heavenly. Ant. Terres- 
i rial 

Silt, Syn. Sort, probe. Ant. Amalgamate, con- 
■ fuse. ■ 'ASmAA' 

Sign, Syn, Proof, token. Ant. Misindication. 
Signal, Svn. '-Remarkable. Ant. Unimportant. 
Significant, Sun. Speaking, tailing; symbolical, 
weighty, forcible, : indicative, suggestive, 
momentous), expressive. Anf. Mute, unindiea- 
tive, exptoffiiionles), meaningless, inexpressive. 
Signify, Sm, Indicate. Ant. Misindie&te, conceal. 
Silent, Syn. Quiet, fitill. Ant. Loquacious, noisy. :i 
• Similar, Syn. Uounnon, alike, *4«f. Alien, unlike. I 
Simplicity, Syn. Artlessness Ant Insincerity. j 
Simplify, 'i » Faeil -t, S«t nupl ;ah ; 
Simulate, Sim. Pretend, feign, int. Ileal. ‘ j 
Simultaneous, Syn. Concurrent. Ant. Separate. ■ 
Sincere, Syn True, trank; Ant. Insincere 1 

■: : Sfiguiar* iSjfli, Queer, odd. unusual, unique, 

t u tomary. u ual ml nary, ;<ji anon, i 

Sinister, Syn. Pish , t, unfair Aut Auspicious, i 
Sinuous, San. 'Undulating. A id. Hmooth. ■ 1 

Situation Sim Place, post Ant (jutLiedm-s . 
Size, S jot. Bulk. extent. Int I'enult? nnalln « 

Sidra, ■''bn Clide, brush, ini Penetrate, inter 


Skirt, Syn, Coniine, border. Ant. Penetrate. 
Skulk, Sv ) sbnk. sneak, tnt Show auusar 
Slander, Svn. Abuse, v ilify. Ant. touch praise. 


i la ish, Syn, Abject, base. i. I id penile it 
Sleek Sm. Smooth git *o t A Hairy, rough 

Slender, Syn. Him, slight, thin. Ant. Thick, stout. 
Slight, ?. Si/n, Scum, disdain. Ant -Notice 
regard, ' 

lliwry, r > 13 a t< t , sm it fb In , S Inu 
Sieve !*, i Untidy, hxtae. !«(. Neat, trim 
iluggish, Sm Lazy, How ii Quick, activt 

Smear Sy . Plaster, daub. t id. Hour, polish. 

Smite, v. Beat ril tut. Cat » b 
Smothe . -t < > boko, tide inf s iu f ,u 
Smoulder, Syn. Sinuner, uvk. Ant. Blaze, burst 
Snare, i. Sun Device not * , i"c t,„ net, 
nug, Sy • nffort bla h t sure, ex? s« d 
Soar.'Sgu, Mount, 'rise. Ant. Descend, drop, .sink. 
Sober, . S'm. ,'1'smperate, ; cool, ■ A«f. : FhriduH, ,ex:» ; 
to i. 

Sobriety, Svti, Abateiniousnesa. Ant, . Iuteiaper> 
tin e. 
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Sociable, i S?/#, COmpaaionable. : Ant. TJafrlendiy. 
SolhiSjnt; tfarnish, stain* ; Ant. Cleanse, purify. : : ; 
Soiouia, Syn, Tarry, rest* Ant. Depart, move* ; • 
Solace, S?/»* Consoiation. Ant. Affliction, 

Sole;, Syn* Only, single. Ant. Collective, Plural. . 
Soleina, Syn, Grave, sacred* Awi, Gay, light.:,*;?; . 
Solicifc SM. .Crave, Usk. , ; Aid- Claim, ;exaot* ! : 

Solid, Sim, Firm, harti. ,*-iJif.:Xfeht, flimsy, soft. 
Solitude, Syn Iletirt nent. 1 t. rciety. 

Solution, Syn. Key. explanation. Anl. Confusion. 
Sombre, Syn. Dark, gravt;. .-Lit. Gay. bright. , , 
Somnolent, Syn. .Drowsy, fjleepy.; Ant. Vigilant,. 
Sonorous, Syn. Clear, loud, ..in!. Tuaudiblu. 
Sophism, Sun. Quibble, fallacy, Ant. Logic, 
re i ;ou. 

Soporific, Svn. Opiate, narcotic. Ant- ... An© 
narco! in. 

Sorcery; Syn, Witchcraft. : Ant. Disenebanthient; 
Sordid, Svn, Mean, base, vile. Anl. Lavish, pure. 
Sorrow, Sun. Trouble, grief. Ant. Gladness, joy. 
Soul, Syn. Life, spirit. AnffeOnfeelineness, . 
Sound, n. Syn. Keporfc. noise, Ant, StliineaSir-a. 
Syn. Wboie, entire. Ant. Broken, partial. — 
y, t. Svn, Gauge, probe. Ani*l>isregafd. 

Sour, Syn. 'tcid, tart. iv.i. Mcllov/, iweot. 

Source, Svn-. Origin, rise* .4nf. Effect, Issue, end* 
Spacious, Svn. Wide, large, vast, .'Eesttlcted," " 
Spare, v, Syn. Grant, save. .•irif . Waste. speud.--- 
: n*. Sy», : Lean, meagre. Ant. Liberal*, amble. 
Sparse, Syn. Meagre, few, Ant. Thick, dense. 
Special, Syn. Proper, partiejilar. Ant, Genet al. 
Specify, Sy,t. State, indicate. Anl. Generali*:*’. 
Specimen, Syn. Typo, sample. Ant. Exception. - 
Spectral, SiUi, IlltGiunary, ghostly. Aut- Bodily 
Spectre, Syn. Spirit, ghost. Ant. Flesh, tody. 
Speculation, Sw. Scheme, theory. Ant. Fact; 
Sneedy, Syn. Quirk, early, .-inf. Slow, late. 
Spirited, Sm. Ardent, lively. Ant. Dispirited. 
Spiritual, Sim, Holy, divine. Anl. Gross, carnal. 
Suite, Sun. Hatred, laalieo. Ant. Benevolence. 

een m luiBrin, anger > Dunn »S u • 

. Splendid, Svn. Grand, superb, ■ Anl. Tame, dull. . 
Split, Sm. Bend, crack. Ant. Agree, conform. 
Spoil. Svn. Hob, strip. A nt. Bettor, endow. 
Spontaneous, Sm. Voluntary.- Ant. Compulsory, 
Spread, Syn. Stretch, extend. Anl. Shut, folil, ... 
Sprightly, Syn. Alert, soir. An!. Heavy, dud. 
Sprite, Syn Fairy, shade, ghost, spectre, apirit. 

Ant, Keality. - . . • 

Siuout, n. Syn. Scion, stem, shoot, germ, bud*.' 
Spur, Svn. Goad, incite.: Ant. ifold, rein, ■ ■; .-■:•• 
Spurions, Sm. Forae-l, false, An‘. Genuine, true, 
Siualid, Syn. Nasty, foul. Anl. Wholesome. 
Squander, Syn. 1 d-ssipate, waste. : Ant. Ooirservo, 
save, * - 

Stable, S. yn. Steady, firm# Anl. IVeak. infltm. ' 
Stagnant, Sm. Hull, stiii, int. fiapid, brink. 

Staid, Sw. Sober, crave. Ant. Indiscreet, Sight y. 
Stain, v. Sim. Soil, alur, dye. Ant. Wash, purify. 
Stale, Syn. Tasteleerf, v&jtid. Ant. Frowii. 

Stalwart Syn *ow > ’<1 « b m rou ' h 

Stammer, Syn. Falter. Ant . Speak clearly. -. 
Stamp, n, Svn. Kind, genus* ? : MbC.ForudesBnesa. j - 
■ Ant. Miarule. 

:Sta?idtos’,;ji.;S-y», B/Mlkm, . Ant. Insecurity. 

State, — v, Syn, Declare, aay. Hid. Deny, imply, 
cupjwsc, rototw. 

Stately, Syn. Dignified, A A. llidtnposinpr. 
Stationary Syn Stotiimie^ >>t * ban :i!do 
Statute, Sim. let. Saw. Ant. toe, •■p-ifem. 
Staimob, Svn. Steady, firm. Ant, (Ins ton iy. 

. Stave, v. Syn. Fend, parry, Ant. Draw, court. 

[ Stay, a. Sun. Drop, KiiiH'ort, soiourn, abode, --v. 

, s?ffl Dwell, i )t, isiop. id Move, send, 
'Stehdtast, .Syn. Aid. Unstable. 

Steady, ityn '■ , d i>, u, i«n« “ nt 

Ittip, v. Him, Hoak, dir inf, Dry, air * r 
Oilly, nl/njpt. Ant, tovel, easy. 

Stem, v, Syn. Obstruct, withstand, oppose. Ant. 
Yield. 

Sterile, Sm. Desert, barren, Anl. Productive. 
Sterling, Syn. Genuine, pun ini'. Fic.tiUoUH, 
Stern, Syn. Harsh, rigid, A nt. Easy, genial. 

Stiff, Sm. Unyielding, rigid. Ant. Aifable, easy. 

I Stile, Syn, Quench, choke. Ant. Ventilate. 


Stipendiary, Syn, Hired, >aid Ant U<,,i 
StlpuiatA Syn ( i utiwt, a reo. A it, Hevoko. 
Stir, Syn. liaise, agitate. Ant. Still, quiet, sod 


Stir, Syn. liaise, agitate. Ant. 
Stock, n. Syn. Accumulation, f« 
. Stoical, Syn. Patient, ajiathotic 
Stolid, Svn. Heavy, duIL Ant, 


, quiet, soothe. 
■•* hoard; -StdK* ' 
at. Excitable, 
ht, acute. 
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■Store, n. Syn. Fund, supply. Ant. Want, lack. Sway, n, Svn. Authority, rale. Ant. Inferiority, 
glont, Syn. Brave, sturdy, ' Ant. Timid, weak. Sweep, v. Syn. Destroy, carry off, brush, clean, re- 
Straight, Sita. Right. Ard. Waving, indirect. move. — u. Svn. Stroke, range, compass. 

HttsJn, Svn. Purify, force. Ant. Befoul, remit. Swell, Svn. Extend, dilate. Ant , Narrow, cm- 
Stranger, Syn. Foreigner. Ant. Acquaintance. tract. 

Stratagem, Svn. Contrivance, artifice. Ant. Mis- Symmetrical, ■ Svn, Well-proportioned, shapely. 

management, defeat, blunder. ■ Ant. Disproportioned, deformed, 

stream/ Syn. Exit, • flow. Ant Stand-still, Sympathy, Syn. Compassion. Ant Antagonism. 

Station. • Symptom, Syn. Token, mark. Ant. Misindicafidh. 

Strengthen. Svn. Corroborate. Ant. Undermine, i Synod, Syn. Ecclesiastical council, conference. 
Stress, Syn. Pressure, force. Aid. Triviality. ! Synonymous, Sim. Equivalent. ■ Ant. Mot ideiit-i- 
Stricture, Syn. Blame, censure, .inf. Compliment. I cal. 

Strife, Syn. Contention. Ant. Amity, peace. I Synopsis, Sim. Summary, epitome,- abstract. 
Strike. Sun. Stamp, impel, smite. EM. Pat, caress. I System, Svn. Plan, method. MM. Confusion. 
Strive, Sins. Try, contest, aim. Jut. Yield, relax, \ ■ ■■■ ■ 

Strae&re, Si t. Construction. Aid Demouts | rn 1 . ; 

Struggle, Svn. Agony, pains, labour, contest, ! * •ape- 
ritif. Rest. yield, ease. " Tabernacle, 'Syn. Church, temple, -pavilion, tent. 

Stubborn, Sim, Hard; tough. rim F liable, docile. j Tacit, Syn, Implied, siient. Ant. formal, open. 
Studied. Syn, Premeditated. Aid. Extempore. j Taciturn, Svn. Close, reserved. Ant. Chatty, open. 
Stun, Svn. Astonish, bewilder. Ant, Animate, t Tact, Svn. Skill, address, rint. Indiscretion. 
Stupendous, Svn. Marvellous,.. ri al IJmnMiosmg. Tactics, Syn. Strategy, policy, Ant. Blunder.: 
Style, Svn. Title, name, mode, fashion, diction, 1 Taint, Syn, Tarnish, defile. Ant. Credit, purify. 
Suavity, Sim, Affability.- sAnt. -Haughtiness;:- ' Talent, Syn. Gift, ability. A nt. Incompetence. 
Subdue, Syn. Tame, conquer. Ant. Liberate. | Tally, Syn. Suit, match. Ant. Disagree, differ. 
Subject, a. Svn. Throne, liable. Ant, Independent. ! Tamper, dm. Intrigue, dabble, meddle. Ant. 

— n. Syn. Topic, theme, material, matter. i Leave alone. ■ 

Subieetive, Syn. Intellectual. Ant. External. .Tangible, Syn. Perceptible. Ant. Impalpable. 
Sublime, Sim. Grand. lofty. Aid. Ordinary, low, j Tangle, Svn. Mat, snarl. Ant. Disentangle, un- 
Suhmerge, Sun. Sink, plunge. Ant, Educe, raise. I ravel. 

Submission, Svn. itesignaik n, Ant. Imiepend- i Tantalize, Syn. Provoke. Ant. Satisfy, gratify. 

encc, ' ' Tardy, S n Late slow. tnt. E: h <-h t, uiek. 

Subsequent, Svn. After, later. Ant. Precedent. . j Tarnish, Svn. Stain, dull, bedarken, bedim. ' Ant. 
Subsidence, Svn. Settlement. Ant, Kising, enters j . Polish, brighten, ' - 

ent-c. ■ - j Tars, Svn. Biting, add. Ant Suave, genial, sweet. 

Subsidiary, Svn. Assistant, Ant. Counteractive, j Taunt, Sim. Sneer, scoff. Ant. Compliment, 
Subsist, Syn. Contim > 1 Starve il. Tautology,- S-im. Reiteration. Ani. Brevity. 

Substantial, Syn. Solid, real. Ant. Imaginary. Tawdry, Svn- Flashy, showy. Ant. Rich, chaste. 

Subterfuge, Svn. Artifice, - Ant. Frankness Jar - i ID* -te as am u impost rai , du 1 

Subtile, Syn. Acute, fine. Ant. Hume, gross. Teach, Spa. Advise, instruct, rite. Mislead, 

Subtle, Syn. Crafty, sly. Ant. Frank, open. Tease, Syn, Annoy, harass. Ant. Soothe, iasein- 

guburbs lyn Environ outskirts. An Centre ate. 

Subvert, Syn. Overthrow. Ant Converse. Tedious, Svn. Wearisome. Ant- Interesting. 

Success, Spa. Good-fortune. Ant. Ruin, defeat. Teeming, Svn, Abundant. A at. Scanty. 

Succinct, Syn. Concise, brief. Ant. Discursive, ■ Telling, Sim, Powerful. Ant. Ineffective, weak. 
Succour, Syn. Help, aid, .1 <*. Hurt, thwart. Temerity, Svn. Audacity. Ant. Wariness. 

Succumb, Svn. Field, Ant. Rise, resist. Temperate, Sun. Cairn, sober. Ant. Immoderate. 

Sufferance, Syn. Toleration. Ant. Intolerance. Tempest, Syn. Tumult, squall, gale, storm, blast. 

Si j red 'j i< ** a ' 1 i equate. Ant. Calm. • ' 

Suggest, Syn. Propose, hint. rial. Propound. Temporal, Spa. Worldly. Ant. Ecclesiastical. • 
Suitable, a, Sun. rivwnly, proper. Ant. Unfitting.. Temporary,- ,Sm. Partial, • present. Ant. Per- 
Sullen, Sun. .Dismal, gloomy. . Ant. Cheerful. petual. ■ 

Sully. Svn. Taint, soil Jut, Honour, purify. Tempt, Svn. Attract, entice. A nt. Dissuade. 

Sultry, Svn. Oppressive, ri»f. Fresh, open. ' Tenable, Syn. Justifiable. Ant. Indefensible. . 
Summary, ». Sy.t. khary. quick. Ant. Protracted. Tenacious, Syn. Adhesive, retentive. rimf, Yield- 
— xl Svn, Abrfdgenmt, A nt. Expansion, ink. - '- - 

Summit, Syn Height, top. A (.dm .depth. Tenacity, Syn. Pertinacity, fixity.- stubbornness. 
Summon, Svn, Cite, call. Ant. Send, remit. cohesiveness, retentivenesa. Ani. Laxity. . 

Sumptuous, Svn. Expensive, Ant. Parsdmoufom. Tend, Syn. Serve, manage, watch, guard, .nurture. 
Superb. Syn. Showy, grand. Ani. .Commonplace, i Ant. Neglect, unlieed. 

Supercilious, Syn. Haughty. Ani, Courteous. ( Tendency, Svn. Drift, bias. Ant. Disinclination. 
Superficial, Svn. Imperfect. .in/. Accurate. (.Tender, v. Sifti, Bid, offer. Ant: Retain, with-' 
Superhuman, Sun, SajteraHtural Ant, Physical. < draw. — a. Svn. Soft, frail. Ant. Bough, hardy. 
Superior. t tier, et.te 1 ow r. Tenet, Svn. Doctrine, article. Ant. Disbelief. ’ 

Superlative, Svn. Supreme. - Ani, Ordinary. 7 ; Tenor, Svn. Sense, drift. Ant. Variance. 

Supersede, Svn Id *B, oust Ant Perpetuate. Term, n. Svn. Period, - season; time limit. Ani. 
Superstition. Svn. Fanaticism, . Ant. Disbelief. Eternity, endlessness. • 

Supervise, Sw- Control Ant. Mismanage. Terrestrial, Syn. Sublunary, Ani. Celestial. 

Supine, Syn, Careless, lazy, ■ Ant Diligent, active. 1 Terrible, Svn, Fearful, awful Ant, ITnsturtHhg. 
Supplicate, Syn. Crave, pray. Aid. J must, order. ; Territory, Svn. Country, region, province, -state. 
Suppose, Svn, Fancy, assume, imagine. Ant. \ Terror, Svn. Horror, fear. Ant, Confidence. 

Deny, prove, ’disitjelie've, j Testify, -Svn. Verify, swear. Ank 'Falsify. 

Suppress, Svn. Hush, crush,- check, stifle, repress. I Testimony, Syn, Proof, witness. Ant. .Refutation. 

- Ant. Publish, strci)Ktben< excite. raise. Thankful, Aim, Grateful riwl. Ungrateful . 

A v 1 racy Sm. Hove tnt. I ,< r ‘‘- r Theft, S Larceny, stealing, tin log, .robbe y 

Supreme, Svn. First, highest, greatest. Ant, Last, : Ant, Gift,- restoration. . ■ 
lowest. • Theory, Syn. System, scheme. Ant. Truth, fact. 
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Svn. Dye, hue, colour, Ant. Colourlessness. Undulation, sw.. Vibration, wave. Ant. Plato, 
May, Sm. -Little, small. Ant. Gigantie, bulky. rest. •; •••' . t . , ■■■:, 

'Tipsy, Svn. Fuddled, intoxicated. Ant. Sabot. Uneasy, Svn. -'Awkward. stiff, unquiet, restless,. 
• ©re,- Svn. Jade, wea'ry. Ant.' Excite, enliven. Ant. Kestfui, undisturbed. .••• 

Tolerable, Svn. Endurable. Ant. Unbearable. Uniform, Svn. Even, equal. Ant. Inconsistent, 
Toll, Sm. Assessment, duty, rate, tax, impost. diverse, varying. ■ 

Tomb, Svn. Crypt, catacomb, vault, grave. Union, Svn. Concert, harmony, junction.- . Ant. 

Tongue, Svn. Dialect, language, speech, discourse. Discord, divorce, severance. 

Torment, Svn. Pain, worry. Ant. Amuse, soothe. Unique, Svn. Bare, matchless. Ant. Common. 
Torrid, Svn. Sultry, hot. Ant, Cool, fresh, Unison, Sun- Union, concord. Ant. Disagreement; 

Torture, Svn. Anguish, agony. Ant. Bliss, ran- Unit, Sm irt tern. J Ma .total. 

ture. Unity, Svn. Conjunction, concord, individuality. 

Total, a, Svn. Gross, complete, entire, whole. Ant. Variety, (iiocorsl, plm.dflv. 

Toy, v.:Si/«. Frotici sport, caress, fondle, play. w-n, Universal, Svn. Whole, all. Ant. Local, partial. 

Svn. Gewgaw, trifle. Ant. Implement. Upbraid, Sm. Chide, taunt. Ant. Laud, praise. 

Trace, Sv>i; Pursue, track. Ant, Loss, miss, Uphold, Svn, Raise, elevate. Ant. Betray,. drop, ; 
Tract, Svn. Patch, region, quarter, district. Ant. Upset,. : - Sm: Caprtsse, overturn.' • Ant. Confirm, 
Enclosure, park. •• -'i--- plant. ' - ■ .w 

Traditional, Syn, Unwritten. Aid. Documentary, I: Upshot, Syn. Finale. issue, result. Ant, t npro- 
Train, r. Sim. Rear, lead, Ant. Break, force. 1 d.i. *i re. 

Traitorous, Svn. Faithless, false, treacherous. Ant, Urbane, Svn. Polite, refined, affable. Ant, Dig-, 
Loyal, faithful, l courteous. r , . . 

Trammel, Svn. Clog, fetters. Ant. Unrestraint. Urge, Sun. Drive, push, press. ,4»t.Tietain, hoick 

Traaauil, Svn, Still, quiet. Ant. Disturbed. Urgent, Svn. Grave, immediate. Ant. Unitn- 

Transact, Svn. Treat, conduct-. Ant Mismanage, i portent. : . '■ y 

Transcend, Syn. Excel, outstrip. A«t. Foil, fall. Usage, Sun. Treatment, fashion, use, custom. .aa 
Transcribe, Transfer, copy, translate.' Amt. Useful, Svn-. Profitable, Ant. Fruitless, hostile; 

•Misinterpret. - I Usher, Svn. Announce, precede, introduce, herald. 

Transfer, Svn. Give, sell. Ant. Keep, fix, retain, t Ant, Succeed, attend, follow. 

Transgress, Syn. Sin, break. Ant. Obey, keep. Usurp, Assume, seize. A ,it. Accept, inherit. 
Translate, Svn. Transfer, render, construe. Ant: j Utilize, Syn. Employ. Ant. Lose, waste, 

.Misconstrue. - j Utmost, Sm. Remotest, farthest. Ant. Least. 

Transparent, Sun. Limpid, Ant. Opaque, turbid. Utter, v, Sun. Speak, pronounce, express, issue. 
Transpire, Svn. Exude, escape. - Ant. Lie, lurk. Ant. Cheek, hush, repress, recall. — a, Sjm. Fare, 

Transport, re Syn. Bliss, ecstasy. Ant. Distress. entire, thorough, extreme. Ant. impure. In- 

agony. complete. . 


Vigorous, Sim. Lusty, strong. Jnt. Effete. in- 
active. ■ 

Vindicate, Sun. Clear, assert Jut. Destroy, 
■. ■ waive. 

Violence, Syn. Furr, rage. Ant. Gentleness, 

lenity, ... 

Virago, Syn. A shrew, a redd, vixen, termagant. 
Aid. Gentle, feminine. 

Virile, Syn. Robust, manly. Jut. Puerile, feeble. 
Virtue, Syn. Goodness, force. .4wf. Corruption. 
Virulence. Syn. Malignancy. ,-inf. Benevolence. 
Visible, Syn. Obvious, plain. Ant. Imperceptible. 
Visionary, Syn. Dreamy, fanciful. Ant. Palpable, 
Vital, Syn. Essential, living. Ant. Secondary. 
Vocation, Syn. Mission, office. Ant. Leisure. 
Vogue, Syn. Fashion, custom. Ant, Disrepute, 
Void, Sy it. Null, empty. Ant. Good, solid, full, 
Volume, Syn. Quantity, sire. Ant. Smallness, 
Volunteer, Syn. Offer. Ant. Refuse, withhold. 
Voluptuous, Sint. Mulf-iudulgent . sensual. Ant. 

Sober, self-denying, •; .... 

Voracious, Syn. Ravenous, hungry. Ant. Nice, 
dainty, delicate. 

Vouch, Syn, Vow, attest. Ant. Abjure, demur. 
Vouchsafe, San. Deign, grant.. Ant. Deuv, refuse. 
Vulnerable, syn. Wi.uk. A. it. impregnable 


Waft, Syn. Bear, float. Ant. Bear flown, sink 
Wag, San. Jester, j„kr-r. -ini. Berioas ft-Kuw. 
Waive, Syn. t hnrel, remit. Ant, Drue, press. 
Wake, Syn. Excite imr-a. Aid. TJ« -h, s-tuihe. 
Waa, Syn. Haggard, btoodtesK, livid, pale, Jnt. 

Bright, lively, fresh-coloured. 

Wander, Sun. Bute, range. Am, Keith, rest. 
Wane, Syn. Recede, fade, -Aid. Expand, rally. 
Want, Syn. Failure, lack. Ant. Allowance. 
Wanton, Sun. Licentious, loose, sportite, roving. 

Jut Austere din met, striate, dt mute. 

Ward, Syn. Avert, watch, Jnt. Admit, betray. 
Warlike, Syn. Ihs-nH martial. A. it. Pat ilk*. civil, 
Warn, Syn, Deter, notify. Ant. induce, incite, 
Warp Syn, Pervert, corrupt, shrink, twist, turn. 

Jnt. Cow:, guide, direm, Maud. 

Warrant, Syn. Confirm, secure. Aid, Nullify, 
imperil. 

Wary, Sun, Vigilant, prudent. ■ Ant. Unsuspecting. 
Washy, Sm. V #s>id, weak. AM, Pungent, forcible. 
Waste, Sun. Wither, decay, do„troi\ ruin. AM. 

Enrich, prefect, repute, restore. 

Watchful, Sun. Wary, careful. Ant, Unwary. 
Waver, Syn. rawsude, halt, Ant. Best, decide. 
Wayward, if ttw. Froward, wilful. Ant Manage- 

Weaken, Sun. Impair, dilute. AM. Corroborate. 
Wean, Sun. Wirtirfraw, dwarf). AM. Attach. 
Weary, a. Syn. Worn, tired. Ant. .Hearty, fresh. 
Weave, Syn. Phut. twine. Ant. Untwist, unravel. 
Weazen, Syn. Dried up, wizened. Ant, Plump, 
ftesh. 

Wed, Syn. Marry, link. AM. Divorce, separate. 
Wedlock, Sun. Matefi, marriage. A at. Celibacy. 
Welfare, Sun. Good fortune. Ani. Urusueee&s. 
failure. 


Wile, Syn. Art, craft, guile. Ant. Friendliness. 
Wilful, Syn-. Stubborn, intentional, deliberate. 

Ant Thoughtful, obedient, docile, accidental 
Will, v. Syn. Direct, devise. Ant. Intestate. 
Willingly, Syn. Freely, voluntarily, Ant. Un- 
willingly, grudgingly. 

Wind, Syn. Turn, wreath, twine, coil. Ant. Un- 
twist, to straighten. 

Winning, Syn, Seductive, alluring. Ant Du- 
pleasing. :■■■■■■ ■ : . ■■■■. ■■■■ 

■Winnow, Syn. Sort, sift. Ant. Intermix, confuse. 
Witchcraft, Syn. Sorcery, necromancy, magic. 
Ant. Truth, honesty. 

Withdraw, Svn. Retire, recall . ■'■■Anti Confirm, 
offer. 

Wither,' Syn. Blight, blast. Ant. Grow, swell, 
Withhold, Syn. Keep,, retain. Ant.. Afford, grant. 
Withstand, Svn. Thwart; resist. A fit. Submit. 
Witness, -.Svn. Evidence. Ant. Miss. 

Witty, Syn. Facetious, humorous. Ant. Dull, 
stolid. 

Wizard, Syn. Sorcerer, conjurer, magician, jug- 
i ■ gier. ■ ’.■■■■ 

j Woe. Syn. Sorrow, grief. Ant. Comfort, joy. 
Wonder, Svn, Surprise, amazement. .■■Ant, Indif- 
ference. 

Wonderful, Sun. Awful, strange, amazing. Ant 
Usual, normal, regular, everyday, common, 
Wont, Syn. Habit, rule. Ant. Disuse, exception. 
Workman, Syn. Operative, craftsman, artisan. 

Ant. Untrained, unskilled, 

Workmanship, Sun. Manipulation, handiwork. 

| Worldly, Sun, Secular, temporal. An L Spiritual, 
' heavenly, 

; Worry, Syn, Molest, harass. Ant. Please, cairn. 
Worship, v. Sun. Exalt, adorn. Ant. Contemn; 
loathe. 

! Worth, Sirs, Hate, value. Aid. Cheapness. 

I Wound, Sun. Pain, cut, rend. AM. Soothe, heal. 

I Wrangle, Svn. Contend, brawl. Ant, Harmonize. 
; Wrathful, Syn. Exasperated, raging, angry., Ant. 
i Calm, gentle. 

Wreathe, v. Svn. Enfold, interweave, twist, turn. 

Ant. Open out, straighten. 

Wrench, Sun, Extort, strain, distort, twist, wrest, 
.inf. Unite, consolidate. 

Wretched, Sim, Vile, ruined, .debased, miserable. 
Ant, Noble, admirable, unfallen, happy. 

Wrong, Syn. Illegal, unjust, mistaken, unfit. Ani. 

Just, right, correct, proper, fit. 
i Wrongful, Syn. Wrong, dishonest, unjust, unfair, 
i Wrought, Svn. Produced, done. Ant. Undone. 

: Wry, Syn. Deranged, askew. Ant. Just, right. 


1 Yearly, Svn. Per annum, annually. 

; Yearn, San. Desire, covet, crave, long. Ant. Re- 
’ eoii, loathe. 

Yield, Sun, Render, bear, afford, produce. Ant. 

Claim, refuse, deny, retain. 

Yielding, Syn. Pliant, supple. Ant. Hard, firm. 
Yoke, Syn » Link, couple. Aid. Release, divorce. 


Well, sdv, Svn. Properly, thoroughly, rightly. 

Aid. Improperly, imperfecaly. wrongly, ill. 
Wheedle, Sun. Cajole, coax. -Sat. tV-are. chide, 


staid. _ ^ _ 

White, Svn. Clear, snowy, pure. Impure, 

black. , . , , 

"Wholesome, Sim. Healing, Hnlutarj', healthful. 

Ant. MaM&nnm. umiuokmw, wnlwalthfal, • 
Wholly, Sun. Utterly, quite, totally, entirely. A uf. 
Partially. 

Wield, Svn, Handle, manage. 4»f. Depose, re- 


! Zeal, Svn. Energy, ardour. Ant. Torpor, apathy. 
1 Zealot, Syn. Devotee, fanatic, bigot, partisan. 

1 A ni. Deserter, traitor, renegade, 
j Zealous, Svn. Eager, fervid, anxious, ardent. Ant. 
Careless, placid, 

1 Zenith, Svn. Summit, pinnacle, highest point, 
height. Ant. Minimum, lowest point, nadir. 
Zephyr, Syn. Geisrie wind, mild breeze. Ant. 
Furious wind. gale. 

I Zero, Syn. Nothing, cipher, naught. Ant 
j Creature, something. 

■ Zest, Syn. Relish, pleasure, gust, gusto, flavour. 
1 - Ant Disrelish, distaste. ■ 


CLASSICAL MYTHOLOGY 


A / \ .. 

Abderus. armour-bearer to Hercules. Ho was torn 
tu eees V>j be mares f Dion In 
Atryrtus a sen of Kele teiug f t otehh, mui 
: <leved by Iris sister Medea ■ when she lied with 
Jason. 

Aeamas, son of These:® and Pfcmdra. went with 
■ Dinmedes to demand Helen from the Trojans, 
anrl afterwards took part in the Trojan war, 
Acantha, a nymph loved by Apollo, and trans- 
formed into the acanthus. 

. Aearnas and Ampboterus, sons of Alcmreon and 
Call rrhoe. 

Aerates,. King 1 of Drepanuni, assisted Priam at 
Trov, and mtertained -Eneas cm hi vo ifd 
Aehcoi, dcseei hints of Acknnis one >f tin jui 
divisions of the ancient Greeks. 

Acbremenldes, son of Adramastus. abandoned by 
1 Ulysses, on the coast, of Sicily. ami found by 
.Eneas. 

Achates, friend of iEneas, renowned for his fidelity, 
whence the term Mns Achates. 

Acheloides, the Sirens, daughters of Achelous. 
Achelous, son of Oeeaniw and Tethys, god of the 
' river Aclieloua, in Epirus. Contending with 
Reroutes for Dejanira, he changed himself into 
a serpent, and then into an os, when Hercules 
broke one of bis horns arid defeated him. 
Acheron, a son of Ceres, changed into a river in 
Tartarus for Buppiyine the Titans with water in 
their battle with the gods. Over this river 
Charon ferried the souls of the dead. 

. Acherusia, a lake near Memphis, over which the 
: bodies of the dead were ferried by Charon. 
Achilles, Bon of Peleus and Thetis : when an infant, 

• as ptuHRed bj u nifithot ir o the -i> < u 

" made invulnerable, except in the heel, by which 
she held him. Was the most famous Grecian 
hero in tin Trojan war but, fluamdliiig with 
Agamemnon about Bi-facia lefr.iimui r :,vi 
fighting till the death erf Ids friend Patroclus, 

: lie then, slew Hector fri " fertile : at 'the ' Scsuan 
Gate, and achieved other 'deeds 'at:- valour, but 
. 'V; uitlmaicly .V WWU slain, ibelnte. wounded' tritfirAU . 

arrow in Ilia vulnerable heel by Par®, 

AclulliUes, Vyrrims, sou of Achilles. 

Acis, a 'SloilhittdhheiJherd^'iaon'ihf-PhUMAiand. 

: Simaethis, lo ved by Galatea, ; (h®ited to Heath 
by In, r d i dypbenins with a rode, imt 
changed bj Galatea into a bream on tfount 
■ .ditmi.. . : , ■■ 

Accutes, pilots of the ship which earfied; off Baeefi® 
vhim U.* 1 > and wt u changed into h«»- 
mnnaters) for ridiculing the nods. 
n' iteus i hunter. c n iinto one! M lusa’a 
head at the nuptials of PersetiB.and: Arttlrotnedu, 
Acri ias son of Abas and Ocalea, and father ol 
iWtfiil rf,r DanaS. 

A tceoa, is < f \ i ( -,i i ar J in < ofi, changed 
Into a stag, and devoured by his own .dags for 
waii bin I>i, in i at her bath. 

Atoieta, daughter of I urj ithfius, and priest a of 
Juno’s temple at Argoa, Hercules 'presented 
V.iior with the girdieof the Queen of the Aiiiaams. 


t ’ i ' j th i taynall i n h > t u hi a 1 > > * u 'purely 

fi'hohintic one. At the Mute time, it onntlu adds to one's enjoyment of fib raUire, rut, and eoirarsilhin to 
, lessen t:mx lintmu ithf.h ma vtryi ndm.p 1 aet vi 1 > ' ‘ 1 ancient- my. > > h, i 

has ham' such an impi'd/iuj i vflmnce to writers of all cities, Fein people outside .literary and educational 
for Jeers ham a i rtieni it leisure suffic if to acquire or keep op a hi ledge of iMs partial ir branch 
' i ing ? may be useful to j ( < idle no r / tin forks iwbr i I sts, 

heroes, and Heroines of the M l < i and Homan literature t ill help U 1 1 ’ rsfanil 

tiie ‘i’i< , f ti 1 1 i t ft t „i< iii > a i the day to Classic subjects. ■ U 

tj'i'Vii'iti l • mi o. nf yawl unanee,an:tj ruts a realm all tin i"«. 

Admetus, son of Pheress and Clyrnerie, king of 
- Pherae, M‘ Thessaly, mhrried Theone, daughter 
of Thestbr, arid, on her death, Aicesfcfci, daughter 
bf ‘ Helens.' VApoSla served Admetus for- riiiie 
years as shepherd, and the Fates granted Iiirii 
that Admetus should never die if another 
person laid down bis life for him, which, Alcestis. < 
Side ,AdiAetuS..'waft one of the Argonauts, and 
was present .ht^ the hunt :bf the Chlydoriian 1»ar. 
Adonis, am of Cinyras by Mynrha and beloved by 
Venus. ' i Was killed by a - wild iwar ' while 
luintli®. nnd changed by ' Venus info the 
anemone. The gods of the underworld allowed 1 
. : him to spend six months of every year ou earth •>. 

■ with Venus. 

Adrasftis,' king of Sioyon and lender of the Seven 
against Thelies tree Etecelesi, of whom he alone 

■ survived. Ten years later lie led the Epigcmi, ' 
sons of the Seven, to destroy Thebes. ..•* 

ASncus, sort of Jupiter ar.d .Egfna. His people 
being destroyed iw pestilence, Jupiter trains- 
fonued ants into men. who became his subjects, 

' and Afaeus called them Myrmmoms. Afaeus 
became judge of hell with Minos and ith.nl- ; 
amanthus, 

JEetes, king of Colchis, nud father of Medea, 
Absyrtus and Chaldoiw. Killed Phrixus. who tad 
fled to his court on a golden ram, to gain the 
fleece, which the Argonauts regained, 
ffige®, king of Athens, who consulted the oracle 
about children, and on his return rested at the 
court of pittlih® of Trcejcetie, whose (laughter 
uFtlira he married. lie told her if she had a 
son, to send him to Athens as soon as he could 
b lift a stone under which LEiteus had concealed 
: his sword. ; A eon was born, Theseus, who wetit 
•• to Athena where ASgeuR was living with Medea ; 

' :Uid-la£teir" ferSs^'.'ttS ’ Mil tie’- escaped : 

■ and rovealed himself bv the sword to Aigeus. 
When Theseus rofumed from Crete, after the 
death of the Minotaur, he forgot to hoist, an 
A :8fiWeimn,.'the'Wdiita':'saiis'®:a'utetai:bf'Su(}ce«3c' ■ 
.~aad.i p Age®,.L^aeluaihg''''h6' ;was <tead, ; thtUw 

himauif from a Wgti rock into the sea, 
jSgiW tfei shield'' of ■■■ Jupiter, bearingAheiGorghri'Si' 
hood itt the centre. 

Slgist'hns, king of Argos, on of Thyeales and 
■"'''PeioptaL;.; Thyestest'iwus 'told 'he ; ,c(uiMbwuuge ; 

himseit on his brother Atreus only by a sou by 
' bbnselfujtd hia daughter, whom he esuseefated 
;■ :■■■ - : to V'BiJia^rvsi; liiabjordlet .®e.bt+ri>U't ;: js.f het*i ■■ 

:,. i ; :'''WardS:Uot''recogidK'toB.:lier,''he : Aad:A'8oii':by'' : Ber«' :, :, : 

Petopea who had married Atreus, sent .Egwi hus 
i to mur<!er Th ywtea: but recognising him from 
his own sword, which I'elonen itad kept, 
'i’hyctii es sent biro to murder Atreus, after 
which ASslstbus ascended i he throne of Mj-eenat. 
and iianished the Ahvidw — Afiamemnon and 
. Menclaus — who fled to I’otypkidtus of bicyoii, 
atul thence to iKncns of iLfoiia. TUuy married 
the dauKlitere of Tyndnnis, king of Spurtr, to 
. whom Mcneiaus .succeeded, white Agamemnon 
went to claim Argos. But AtgwUmu itacamt 
reconciled to the AtreWic, ami was made 
t tardian oi Agattwranon'a ki gd m and hi 
wife Clyticnmestra during ids absence at Troy. 
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He fell in love with her, and they murdered into the hyacinth, EE. son of Olieus, and 

Agamemnon on his return, but both were sub- swiftest of the Greeks after Achilles. Wrecked 

sequently killed by Orestes, eon of Agamemnon. : on his return from Troy, and drowned by 

■ffigyptus. Usee Danaus.) Neptune for boasting when he escaped from 

/Eaeades. descendants of iEneas. _ the wreck. 

iEneas, a Trojan prince, son of Anchisesand Venus,' Albion, Neptune’s son by Ampkitrite. Hounded 
reared by a Nymph, and taught by C’hiron. Britain and introduced astronomy and ship- 
Fouffht m the Trojan War with Bzomedes and building. 

Achilles, and rescued his father. Anekises, and Aicathous, eon of Mops, who, being accused of 
the household sods from the tlames of 1 Toy, and slaying his brother Chrysippus, escaped to 

led his son Ascanius, leaving Greusaj hjs tvife, : Megara, .where; killing a lion that, had destroyed 
to follow. Retiring to Ida he built, twenty the king’s son, he succeeded to the kingdom. 


in Sicily, where he buried his father, Hence to die in place of Admettw, and did so. bat was 

he sailed for Italy, but was driven to Africa, restored to life by Hercules 

and was entertained by Queen Dido of Carthage, Alcimede, mother of Jason by JEson. 
who became enamoured of him, but Hlncas Alcinous, son of Nausithous and Perilxsea, king of 
left suddenly, by order of the gods, and Dido Phieacia. Married his niece. Arete, by whom 

killed herself. He was then Unveil to Sicily he had several sons and a daughter. Nausicaa. 

and went thence to Cumae. where the Sibyl con- Alcitboe, daughter of Minyas, changed Into a bat. 
ducted him to the lower worid. After a voyage and her spindle and yarn into a vine and ivy, 

of seven years and the loss of thirteen ships he for ridiculing Bacchus. 

reached the Tiber, where King Latinus promised Alcmeeon, son of Amphiaraus and Bripkyle. Was 
him his daughter, Lavinia, betrothed to Turnus driven mad for slaying bis mother, but was 

by her .■mother, Amato. Xtimus declared war, cured, and married Arsiuo. He leftther for 

and in a combat with iEneas was killed. iEneas CallirrhoS, and the brothers of Amino killed him. 


then married Lavinia, and in her honour built Aicmene, daughter of Electryon of Argo 3 , was 


Lavinium: he succeeded .Latinus, and after a 
short reign was killed in war with the Etrurians 
or drowned in the Nnmicua. The Ctesais traced 
their origin to iEneas, and his wanderings form 
the subject Of the JEwM of Virgil, 
jEolus, son of Hippores, made king of the winds 


promised to Amphitryon on condition that he 
would revenge on the Telebote the death of her 
brothers. In Amphitryon’s absence Jupiter 
assumed his fonn. and become by Aicmene 
father of Hercules, who was born at the same 
birth with Iphiehis, her son by Amphitryon. 


In AMI®; presented Ulysses, on his return from Alectryou, a youth placed on guard by Mars when 


Troy to Ithaca with all the adverse winds in 
lags; but bis companions from curiosity opened 
them, and Ulysses was driven out of his course. 


visiting Venus, to warn him of the approach of 
Phoebus. Transformed into a cock for foiling 
asleep. 


Aerope, wife of ITisthenes aud mother of Aga- Alpheus, a river of Arcadia, whose god fell in love 


memnon, Moneiaus, and Anaxibia, After the with Arethusa, changed by Diana into a fouri- 
deatb of Piisthenes she married her father-m- tain in Ortygia, a small island near Syracuse, 
_law, Atreua. _ - ■ ... ^ . where the Alpheus was supposed to rise again 

lEsacus, son of Priam by Alexirrhoe, or by Arisba. after passing under the sea. 

Enamoured of Hesperia, he pursued her into the Althaea, daughter of Thestius and Eurythemia. 
woods, when she flung herself into the sea ami married King Oineus. {See Meleager.) 
was made a bird, Jisaeus being at the same, time Amalthwo, daughter of King Melissus. of Crete, 
changed into a cormorant. She fed the infant Jupiter with goat’s raffle, 

.SSsoulapius, the god of healing, son of Apollo, Amata, wife of King Latinus, espoused the claims 


was physician to the Argonauts, but was struck 
by Jupiter with Ms thunderbolt, for restoring 
men to life. . . 


of Turnus, to Whom she had betrothed Lavinia 
before .Eneas’s arrival. On iEneas succeeding, 
she destroyed herself. 


ffison, son of Cretbeus, and brother of Bellas, Amazons, a mythical race of warlike women. 


succeeded his father in lolchus, but was deposed 
by Bellas, m Jason. One story says that 


dwelling in Asia Minor, who came to the help of 
Troy in the Trojan war. 


JSson killed himself during the atoenee of Ambrosia, the food of the gods, bestowing 
Jason to avoid the persecution of Pelias, but immortal youth and beauty, 
according to Ovid he was rejuvenated by Ammon, a name assumed by Jupiter in Libya. 
Medea, where he appeared as a ram to Hercules and 

Agamemnon, king of Mycenae and Argos, brother revealed a fountain, nine days’ journey from 
of Meneiaua. and sou of Piistkenea. On the Alexandria. Here a tempie was erected which 

death of Atreua, Tkyestea seized Argos and had a famous oracle. 

removed Agamemnon and Menelaus, Aga- Amphiaraus, son of Oecleus, or of Apollo, by Hy- 
memnon married Ciyttunmestra and Menelaus penimestra: figured in the hunt of the Caly- 

Heien, daughters of Tyndarus, king of Sparta, donian boar, and in the Argonautic expedition, 

who helped them to recover their father's He was a great prophet, and though he foresaw 
kingdom; Agamemnon established himself at the fatal end, he was persuaded by his wife 

Mycemm and Menelaus succeeded Tyndarus at lEripkyle to join the expedition of Adrastus 

Sparta. When Paris carried off Helen, Aga- against Thebes, where the earth swallowed 

memnon assumed command of the forces against him up before his enemies could kill him. 


Troy and showed great valour. After the Amphinomus and Anapius, two. brothers' who 
capture of Troy, Cassandra, prophesied his saved their parents on their shoulders when 

murder by Ciyi&mnestm, but disregarding her Catana, was burning, .and for their bravery were 

he relumed to Argos, where, as he was leaving placed by Pinto in Deuce after death. : 
the bath, Ciytaamimra sad Algiathus mur- Amphion, the twin brother of Zetbus, bom to 


dered him. " Jupiter by Antiopebn Mount Citiiaeran, whither 

Ageaor, king of Phccnida, son of Neptune and she had tied to avoid the wrath of Dirce- A 

Libya, married Xeicpkassa, by whom he had shepherd succoured the Infante, and Amphion 

Cadmus, Phoenix. Cilix and Kuropa. Ancestor became a great musician, Amphion and 

of Dido. • Zethus besieged Lyeus in Tin i es, ai d 1 ut liim 

Aglaia, or Pasithea, one of the Graces. to death, and tied his wife Dirce to a wild bull, 

Aneaobarbas, so named because hip. beard was v h drag u 1 < T luces t.nl si 0*4 
changed to bronze by Castor and Bollux for Amphion became king of Thebes and husband 

refusing to believe in the victory at Lake of Niobo, and the stones of the city wall moved 

Itogiilus. 1 tiem of their ow rd at tea ;■ playing 

Ajas; I. the so a of Telamon and Pcribcea. ’The Amphifete, the daughter of Oeeanus and Tethys, 
most famous fighter of the Greeks next to ■ and mother of Triton, by Neptune. . . • 

• Achilles. Sought to gain possession or' the Amphitryon, king of Thai 1 .twin m.»x C ’f u 
U amis of Achilles At the latter’s death, and on the deaths of the sons of Eleclryon WMoffered 
their being gained by Ulysses, he slaughtered a the hitter's crown and daughter Alcmena. 

fiock ta i under the a esaic 1 tha r ' Jupiter appeared in the form of .Amphitryon, 

were the eons of Af,rea»; he then stabbed Mm- a d Aleman re Herein . .... 

self, and the blood from his wound changed Amyous, son. of Neptune; became king of Mena, 


Amphion became king of Thebes and husband 
of Niobo, and the stones of the city wall moved 
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and had great skill at boxing, Was killed by 
Pollux at this sport. 

Amyntor. king of Argos, blinded his son Phoenix 
. for Insulting Clytia, his concubine. 

Amyone, daughter of Damns and Europa. 

. Married to Enceladus, stud killed him on the 
marriage night. She was the only one of the 
fifty Danaides absolved from the duty of idling 
the ' leaky vessel in hell because of having 
supplied Argos with water in a drought. 

. Neptune falling in love with. her. carried her off, 
and she bore him Nauplius. ■ \ 

Anaxibia, sister of Agamemnon, wife of Nestor. 
Anceeus, an Argonaut, son of Neptune and 1 
Ast-ypatea. acted as pilot of the Afoo. Was 
. king of Ionia, and married Sarnia, daughter of 
the Meander, by whom he bad four sons, 
Perilas, Enudus, Samus, Alithersus, and a 
daughter Farthenope. While behaving cruelly 
to a slave, the latter turned scornfully and told 
his master he would never taste the wine. 
Ancseus angered pressed the grapes into his 
cup, when the servant exclaimed “There’s 
many a slip ’twist the cup and the lip.” The ! 
next moment a wild boar rushed into the vine- j 
yard and Ancseus was killed in attempting to I 
. drive the beast away. 

Anchises, the sou of Capys by Themis, and so j 
. beautiful that Venus paid court to him on Mount ■ 
Ida, and bore him, rEneast. For boasting of this j 
he was struck by lightning and blinded. 
Anohurus, the son of Midas. When the oracle : 
declared that a certain gulf in the earth would 

• never cease, to swallow up what was above until 
what Midas held most dear was thrown Into it. 
he leapt in and was never seen again. Midas 

. erected an altar of stones on the spot, which was 
changed to gold after Midas became possessed 
of his fatal gift. 

AndrocteB, a . Roman slave who was thrown into 
the arena to the lions, but was saved by being 
recognised by one of the animals, A.ndrocles 
having once extracted a thorn from its foot in 
an African cave. He was pardoned and given 
the Hon, which he . used to lead about with 
him. 0' : ' ■■ ;W',:W ; :;: d '"KOto; jVsh TV'/ruhr 
Androgynes, a mythical race of hermaphrodites, 

. who lived in the region of Africa beyond Urn 
Nasamones;: • . • . 

Andromache, daughter of King Eetiou of Thebes, 
and wife of Hector. The scene in Homer’s 
Iliad, describing her taking leave of Hector on 
his going forth ia one of the best known passages 
■ in the poem. After Hector’s death and the fall 
of Troy, Andromache became the prism of 
Pyrrhus. Still later she married Helenas. 
Andromeda, daughter of Cepheus. king of 
.Ethiopia, by Cassiope, having been promised 
aa a bride to Phineus, her uncle, became the 
victim of Neptune’s anger, by reason of the 
boast of her mother that, she was more beautiful 
than the Nereids. The sea-god visited the 
country with an inundation aud sent a huge 
sea monster to ravage the land. To appease 
Neptune. Andromeda, at the command of the 
oracle of Ammon, was chained to a rock and 
given up to the monster. Perseus came to the 
rescue with Medusa’s head, turned the dragon 
to stone and liberated and married Andromeda. 
After her death she was placed in heaven as a 
constellation. ' 

Aldus, son of Apollo, was king of Delos, and father 
of CEno, Sperma and Blais, to whom Bacchus 
gave the power of chough* whatever they 

• pleased into wine, com and oil. He afterwards 
transformed them into doves to prevent Aga- 
memnon carrying them off to Troy to supply 
the. Greek forces with provisions. According 

: to another story, they actually bid supply the 
Greeks for the first nine years of the war. 
Anteeus, a Libyan giant , son of Terra and Neptune, 
fought with Hercules, hr whom he was finally 
vanquished, Hercules holding him in the air 
away from the earth, whose touch gave him 
strength, and squeezing the life out of him. 
Antenor, one of the wisest of the Troians, who 
went to Italy after the fail o£ Troy, where he 
built Padua. 

Antigone, daughter of (Edipus by Jocasto. 
When Creon forbade the body of her brother 
Polynieen to be buried, .she defied him, and 
wan therefore shut up iu a cave, where she killed 
herself. 
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Antilochus, son of Nestor , and Eurydice, killed at 
Troy by Menmoit. 

Anthaachus, a Trojan who conspired with Paris 
to oppose Helen, when Menelans and Ulysses 

- came as ambassadors. 

Antiope, daughter of King Nyeteds, of Thebes, 
was wooed by Jupiter, aud to escape her 
father’s anger fled to Mount Citbiwon, where 
she boro the twins A iv, phi on and Zetbus. After 
many other lovings, marryings, and wanderings, 
she finally became the wife of Phocus, son of 
Oniyt ion. 

Antiphus, son of Priam, killed by Agamemnon. 
Aon, son of Neptune, became king of Bteotia, 
after whom the Boeotians were called A opes, 
and the country A.oniil. • 

Aphrodite, the Greek name of Vends. 

Apollo, the son of Jupiter and Laiona, born on 
the Isle of Delos, which Neptune raised from 
the bottom of the sea. as a refuge for Laiona, 
who was persecuted by Jttiio. When Jupiter 
killed Apollo’s son JEsculapiris by his thunder- 
boit, Apollo killed Cyclops, who had forged the 
licit, for which Jupiter banished Apollo from 
heaven. Then Apollo went to Thessaly, and 
served nine years as a shepherd. He aided 
Neptune to build- the walls Of Troy, and on 
King Laomedon refusing him his promised 
reward, he destroyed the inhabitants with a 
pestilence, Apollo watt the god of music and 
the arts, of flocks and herds, and of protection 
and punishment: but Ms two chief connections 
were with colonisation and prophecy. Hie 
oracle at Delphi was rCvered throuKhoiit . the 
ancient world. Among, his other names worn 
Pythius, Phoebus, Oyiithuis, Lycitis, Glarte, 
"Ismenius, Vulturius. Smintheus, .etc. His 
oracles were, at Delphi, Delos, Claros, Teneilos, 
Oyrriia, and Pafcara. Apollo was Inter identified 
with lot Mia and wlrudnt d al Home, but he 
was not originally a Roman god. . 

Arachne, daughter of Linton of Colophon, a dyer 
in purple. She was so expert with her needle 
that she challenged Minerva. The goddess 
could find, no fault « it H her work, and tore it 
up in fury, whereupon Arachne hanged herself 
in despair. But Minerva took pity on her and 
changed: the rope into a cobweb aud Arachne 
into a binder. 

Areas, son of Jupiter and CalJfsto, who ruled 
over Felusgia, which was called Arcadia after 
■ him. 

Arss, 'the Greek name for Mats, 

Arethusa, a nymph who was pursued by the river 
god Alpheus in the PelopouiKNo and changed 
by Diana into a fountain which flowed under 
the sea and reappeared n> < ' ip 
A rgia, daughter of Adrastus, married Polyniccs, 
and was put to death by Creon for burying her 
husband against Cretin’s orders. 

Argiphonies, a name given to Mercury after killing 
the hundred-eyed Argus. 

Argo, the ship of Jason. 

Argonauts, the companions of Jason oh: the A ran. 
Amour them were. Hercules, Theseus, i&cuht- 
i-Pite, Nestor, Orpheus, Castor and Bollux. : tSee 
Jason.) 

Argos, the capital of Argolis, built ,by seven 
Cyclopes. Agamemnon was king of Aw, 
during the Trojan war. 

Argus, possessed of a hundrcd cyes, of which only 
two slept at a time. Juno set bias to watch Xo, 
but Mercury w h ui l Ids eyes 
were put ob the toil of Juno's sacred peacock. 
Ariadne, the daughter of Minos of Crete, Failing 
in love with Theseus she gave him a clue 10 
extricate himself from the labyrinth where he 
was 1 in danger of being destroyed ' by the Mine- 
tour. Theseus -slew the monster and married 
Ariadne, but deserted Mr Inter at Naxos. 
Bacchus stave her a crown of seven stars, which 
■roiu turned into a constellation. 

Arion, a famous' mv n w * cn ’ 1 g 

from Sicily to Corinth with rich prizes, was 
1 1 - >0 ',t ii' ? i), ( litors. He 

leapt into the sea, but a dolphin, charmed by 
his playing, carried him safely to land. 

Aristas us, sou of Apollo and Gyrene, bom In Libya, 

- reared by rhe Hassons, and fed on nectar aud 
ambrosia. Married, Autonoe by whom he had 
Acteon. Later ho pursued Orpheus’s wife Btay- 
dice riio Hed from l ng etu ? In ft erpimfc. 
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of bees, and Liter bis death he was deified, and 
Meed on asi the protector of the olive, 

Arne, daughter of iEolua, wooed by Neptune in 
the form of a bull. 

Artemis, the Greek name of Diana. 

Arantius, a Homan made drunk by Bacchus for 
ridiculing his rites, and killed by his daughter 
Meduliina, for ixwuUiug her, 

Ascalaphus, •••on of Acheron, being appointed by 
Pluto to watch Proserpine in the.Elysian fields, 
testified that the goddess had eaten pome- 
granates. For this Proserpine changed Asca- 
laphus into an owl. 

Aseanius, sou of JBiieas and Creusa and founder.of 
Alba Longa. 

Astarte, a Syrian goddess, corresponding to the 
Greek Venus, - . 

Asteria was the daughter of Ooeus, the Titan, 
and bore the celebrated Hecate. J4eus pai<i 
court to her in. the form of an eagle, and she 
threw herself into the sea, where she was 
. changed into an island, later called Delos. 
Astrsea, daughter of Aetriteus, or, according to 
others, of Titan, was the goddess of Justice, and 
lived during the Golden Age, Disgusted with 
the wickedness of mortals, she returned to 
heaven, and was made into the constellation 
Virgo, and is represented as holding a pair of 
scales in one hand, and a sword in the other. 
Astrteus, husband of Aurora, and one of the Titans. 
Astyanax, son of Hector and Andromache, who 
was thrown from the walls of Troy by the -vic- 
torious Greeks. 

Atalanta,: a swift-footed Arcadian huntress, who 
took part in the hunt of the Galydonkni boar, 
and was awarded the prize of victory by i 
Meleager. -She refused to. marry, and Insisted ! 
that all suitors should run a race with her in I 
•• which the penalty of defeat was death. At last 
Milardon (or, according to the Boeotian legend, .! 
liippomened, favoured by Venus, had three 
ipl from t m n of the Hcspcridt 
'given him, and as he ran he threw them down I 
one after another, Atalanta fascinated by 
them stopped to pick them up and thus , 
Milunion won the race and married her. i 

Ate, the goddess of infatuation who led meu into | 
. rash actions. i 

Athamas, king of Drchomenos. and son of ASoIus. | 
He married N'cnliole. who bore him Phrixus and 1 
iitdlc. Later lie divorced her and married luo, ■ 
by whom he had Learchus and Melicerta. luo | 
was jealous of Nephele’s children and persuaded 
an ontclc to predict that a petfUlencetken raging ] 
could only by their sacrifice be arrested. On being j 
led to the altar they fled to Colchis through, the air ] 
oh a golden ram, whose fleece was later sought 
by Jason, but Belle fell otf into the aea, hence 
called the Hellespont. Juno despatched the fury 
Tisiplionc to torture Athaunw to tiwdnera. in 
this condition he killed iltoarchuB, wheredii Ino 
threw herself tow the sea, and was changed into 
a Hea-dcity. 

Athena, the Greek goddess corresponding to the 
Roman .Minerva-. 

Atlantiades, a name given to the descendants of 
Allas, including Mercury and Hermaphrodite. 
Atlantides, the seven daughters of Atlas— Maia, 
V State, Taygctn, A ere rope, Mcrope, Alcyone, 
and t'elauio, vailed lit -pt rule a, after their 
mother I-iesperis, and at death changed into 
Pleiades. 


sent Plist-henes, Atreus’s eldest son by a. former 
wife. Cleola, to murder his own father, but 
At-raus kflled the youth, in ignorance of his 
origin. On learning the' truth he- slew- -the two 
sons of Thyestes .and served them up to their 
father at a banquet. For this crime Ahrens 
and his house were cursed by the gods, and 
he himself was iinrdly killed by JEgisthus. 

Atrides, any descendant of Atreus, but especially 
.Agamemnon or Menelaus. 

Atropos. (See Parc®.) 

Attis, or Atys, a beautiful youth worshipped in 
conjunction with -C’ybele. 

Augias, king of Elis. He had enormous stables 
which had never been cleaned, and Hercules was 
set to clean them as one of his labours, for 
which he was to receive a tenth of the herds of 
Augias. Hercules diverted the waters of tlie 
Alpheus into the stables, but Augias regarding 
this as a trick refused the reward. i Hercules 
then conquered Elis and killed Augias. 

Aurora, daughter of Hyperion and Tidal and 
goddess of dawn, who rose from the couch of 
her husband Tithouus at the end of each night, 
and is depicted as a veiled figure in a rose- 
coloured chariot drawn by white horses opening 
the gates of Day. 

Ausfcer, a south-west wind that brought rain and 
fogs in winter and a dry wind in summer. 

Autolycus, son of Mercury, was an Argonaut. Be 
was a robber of flocks whose marks he changed, 
but Sisyphus, son of .-Bolus, got the better of 
him by putting his marks under the feet of his 
oxen. • 

Automedon, son of Dioreus, was charioteer ■ to 
Achilles, and afterwards to Pyrrhus. 

Avernus, a lake between Cum® and Puteoli, -the 
•waters .of which were so fatal that no birds 
could live near it. It was one of the entrances , 
to Tartarus. - 


Atlantis, a legendary island hr .the Atlantic, west 
Of Gibraltar,: it wa.- unci rich and powerful 


and blessed with every beauty, -but was later 
swallowed up in the ocean owing to the increas- 
ing wickedness of its tnbaWtauUi. 


Atlas, the sou of Japetus and Clnueue, married 
Hesperia, who tore him the seven AilanUdcs. 


After tan iiuiddiw tin t a i . Pt r eus sought 
refuge with Atlas, who refused him help; 


whereon .Perseus produced. Medusa's .head, 
and changed him into the Alius mountain, 
which is so lofty as to have given rise Pi rite 
notion that .Atlas -carried:: the heavens on this 
shoulders. . 


Atreus, son of Pekn* by Hippodaxaift, was king of 
Myeeute, Suspected of the murder of hiaiaalf- 


-Myceute. 

brother Chrysippus, he sea to>Angos and sue- 
oeeded - JSurystheua as king, marrying his 
daughter Afirope. who bore him Agamemnon 
and Menelaus. Thy ester:, the brother of Atoms, 
who had been tarnished for seducing Afetope, 

. , ( j r l J 1 ‘ : 


pus, he fled to Argos and sue- 
hfeus as king, marrying his 
-e, who bore Mat Agamemnon 


t 


Bacchanalia were Roman festivals in honour of - 
Bacchus and were marked by wild -revelry . 
Bacchantes, priestesses of Bacchus who danced 
and threw themselves about in barbaric 
abandonment at the Bacchanalian orgies. 
Bacchus, to the Greeks Dionysus, the god of wine, 
son of Jupiter and Semele, the daughter of 
. Cadmus. Juno was jealous of Semele and 
compassed her death before Bacchus was born, 
but the child was saved by Jupiter’s protection, 

, and nursed by Ino. While being brought up 
by the nymphs of Mt, Nysa he made wine from 
, the grape, and afterwards made expeditions to 
many lands to teach the use of the yine, the 
tilling of the earth, and the art- of collecting 
honey, and was raised to the rank of a divinity. 
He is generally represented crowned with vine 
and ivy-leaves, Bacchus married Ariadne 
after she was deserted by Theseus at Naxos, 
Baucis, an old .Phrygian woman who lived with her 
husband, Philemon, in a hut and was visited by 
Jupiter and Mercury in disguise. As a reward 
for the hospitality extended: to them, Jupiter 
transformed the cottage info a splendid temple. 
The couple lived to a ripe old age and at death 
were changed into trees before the temple’s 
..doors.: 

Bellerophon, son Of Glaucus, king of Ephyra, and 
, named Bellerophon after slaying Belief us.; ■■ 
After mans' other adventures, -he set out to 
-subdue the Chtaera at the instigation of 
lobates, who had . been asked to kill Belle- 
rophon by Proteus, whose wife accused Belle- 
rophon of insulting her. Aided by Minerva- he 
achieved his task, afterwards marrying 'Cas- 
sandra. When ho tried to ily to heaven on the 
back of. Pegasus, Jupiter sent a gadfly to sting 
the horse, which threw I-Jelierophon to earth, 
and he wandered about blind for the rest of his 
life. . 

BeEona, the goddess of war, daughter of Phorcys 
and Ceto, and companion or sister of Mars, 
Her priests, called Relloriarii, inflicted ivounds 
on themselves when offering saeriiiccB. -' 
Bergion and Albion, two giants, soils of Neptune, 

- were killed with stones from heaven when 
opposing Hercules crossing the Rhone, 

Beroe, - the nurse of Semele, whose shape Juno 
j assumed in approaching Semele, 

Riston, sou of Mare and Calliirhofi- and founder of 

- Bistonia in Thrace. - ' 
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Bomonicas, youths -who were whipped at the altar 
of Diana OrUiia during her festivals, the one. 
•who cried out the least being awarded a prize.- 
Bona Dea, the Homan goddess of chastity, who 
was sister, wife or daughter of Faunus. The 
i'. : Vestals celebrated her festival on 1st May. when: 

no male was permitted, to be present. 

Boreas, the north-east wind. He is said to have 
been the son of Astrasus and Aurora, and Carried 
■ ■ away Orithyia to Mount Hamms in Th race. He 
was worshipped as a deity, and is said to halve 
possessed twelve mares of such, fleetness that 
A: they could cross the sea without wetting their 
feet. d a a?:: oo. ■ 'to cri;. 

Branohus, son of Snucrus of Miletus, and loved by 
Apollo, who gave him power of prophecy. He 
delivered oracles at Didpine. 

Briareus. a colossal giant with a hundred hands 
and fifty heads, son of Coelus and Terra, who 
helped the Olympians against the Titans. 
Brims, a beautiful woman who was part of the 
spoils appropriated by Achilles on the eon- 
. i most of Lyrnessus. Latcr Agarnemnon claimed 
her, causing Achilles to withdraw from the 
Trojan war. After the death of Fatroelus she 
was given back to Achilles. 

Bucephalus, favourite horse of Alexander. : the 
Great, which died in India, . 

Busiris, king of Egypt and son of Neptune and 
Libya. When Hercules was iu Egypt Busiris 
had him hound hand and foot and carried to 
the altar; but Hercules freed himself and slew 
both Busiris and his courtiers. 


Caballinus Fobs, the Hippoerene fountain on 
Mount Helicon dedicated to the Muses, the- 
water being made to gush from the ground by 
a blow from the hoof of Pegasus. ■ - 

- Cacus, the giant; was a son of Vulean and Medusa, 
and lived on Mount Aventine. He stole some 
o' the herds of Hercules and dragged them by 
the tails to his cave. Hercules heard them low, 
however, when passing, and attacked and 
strangled Cacus; 

Cadmus, son of Agenor, king of Phoenicia, who. 
while searching for his sister Europa, who had 
been carried off by Jupiter, was told by the 
Delphic orade to follow a certain cow and to 
founds, city where the cow should sink to the 
grass. - This city was Thebes, and when Cadmus 
had killed a dragon which lived near by, and 
sown its teeth -in the ground, the armed men 
who sprang up formed the original population. 
Cadmus married Hnrmonia, daughter of Venus, 
i and, after death they were turned into shakes, 
Caduceus, the magic wand of Mercury with which 
he conducted the souls of the dead across the 
Styx and could raise the dead to life, 

Caaneus, a maiden changed into a man by Neptune, 
who took part ia the Argive expedition and 
Culydonian hunt. Was later transformed Into 
a bird, but in Elysium ouca more became a 
maiden . 

Csdohas, the Greek soothsayer and high priest. 
Was chosen to go with the Greeks against Troy, 
but declared that the fleet could not sail until 
Ipldgenia was eacriticed; that the plague could 
not be stopped till Ghryseis was restored to her 
father; and that Troy could not be taken, with-- 
out Achilles’ aid, nor without a ten year's' siege. 
Calliope, the Muse of poetry, and daughter of 
Jupiter and Mnemosyne. She was mother- to 
Orpheus by Apollo. 

CaUirrhoe, daughter, of Scamaufler, married Tros. 
and became the mother of Ganymede and 
Assaraeus. Coresus felt in lore with her, but i 
she- scorned him. This angered Bacchus, whose j 
priest Coresus was, and trie god sent a pestilence, I 
whereupon the oracle demanded that Cidlirrhod j 
should be sacrificed, Coresus, compelled to ! 
lead the nymph to the altar, stabbed himself. 1 
OallirrhoC tied to Attica, and on the brink of a- : 
fountain there, killed herself, ! 

Caltotc, an atiendaut of Diana, and a daughter of : 
.. Jvtn sLycaon of Arcadia. She bore a son; Areas* j 
to Jupiter, who changed her into a bear and : 
piacwl her in the sky among the stars, 1 

Caiydon, a city of .-Etolia devastated by a boar sent 
n-. Diana in revenge for the neglect of her 
omnirj;. This gave rise to the famous Hunt 
. . of the Calydonian : Bora, in which- vastly noted i 
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•princes took part. Meleager succeeded, la ' 
slaying: the animal, and presented its head to 

Calypso, the goddess of silence, was queen of 
Ogygia. She offered Ulysses hospitality pri his 
being shipwrecked, then entreated him to make 
i her his wife, arid on his refusal detained him ; 
seven years, 

Camehm, nymphs belonging to the religion of 
. ancient Italy, later identified with the Greek 
Muses. 

Camilla, a warlike VolSelah heroine; who was 
killed in the war between dineas and Turnus. . 
Capanens, one of the Seven against Thebes, son of ' 
Hipponous and Aatinome, and husband of 
Eradne; Having vowed to take Thebes in spite 
of Jupiter, the god killed him with a stroke of 
lightning, and on hearing the news Evadne 
committed suicide, 

Cassandra, daughter of Priam and Hecuba, and 
beloved by Apollo, who granted her the gift of 
prophecy, but, when she resisted him, ordained 
that no one should believe her. After the fall 
of Troy she because the captive of Agamemnon, 
who took her to Myeenaj, where Olytasnnestra 
put her to death. 

Cassiopea. (rise Andromeda.) ■ ' 

Castalia, a fountain on Parnassas, sacred to Apollo 
and the Muses. 

Castor. (See Dioscuri.) - - , . " ' - 1 ■• 

Ceorops, reputed first king of Attica and founder 
of Athens. 1 

Odcsno, daughter of Atlas," loved. by- Neptune.- M v-a 
C entaurs, a race half homes and half men, who 
inhabited Mount. Peiion. They engaged in the 
•famous contest with the Lapitiue, but in the 
end- the greater part of them were killed by 
Hercules, and the rest driven to Mount Hindus. 
Cerberus, the many-headed dog which kept watch 
over to. , i > * i > > tie of the 
"-labours . 1 ’ A of : Hercules to bring; -.Cerberus’''.' jab 
earth, and his hardest- task. ' 

Ceres, in the Homan mythology, called Demister 
by the Greeks, was the goddess of the earth's 
produce, ^specially of com. When her daughter? 
Persephone, or Proserpine, was carried away by 
Pluto, the goddess in her auger caused the earth 
to withhold its fruits, and was only appeased- 
when Persephone was brought back. But- as 
•if. idte bad eaterra'Ponjegranat-e seed In Hades,. 
A PempBone had to : spend a third of each year 
in the lower world. 

Chaos, the unfathomable void from which the 
world and Its first occupants, gods. men, and 
all things of the earth, were gradually shaped. 
Charon, son of Erebus, whose duty it was to ferry', 
the souls of the dead over the waters of the 
Styx and Acheron to the infernal regions, 
receiving an obelus for each ferrying: hence the 
old Homan custom of putting an obelus- into 
the mouth of a corpse before interment. 
Charybdis, fries Scyila and Charyhdis.l 
Chbnsera, a monster shaped - like a HOa in -front, a 
dragon behind, and a goat in the middle, which 
devastated Lycia until killed by Belierophim. 
Chiton, the most famous of the Centaurs, killed by 
n arrow t a the f Hercules 
Claysete, a daughter of a priest of Apollo, taken 
Prisoner by Achilles and given to Agamemnon. 
Her father asked for her release, but Aga- 
memnon refused, whereupon Apollo sent a 
plague upon the Greek. To free them from 
this Agamemnon had to surrender Gliryscis. 
Circe, daughter of Helios and I'crseis, gained fame 
as a sorceress, and after putting to death the 
Prince of Colchis, Iter husband, was banished 
to the Island of '.Ecu. It- was to this island 
that Ulysses .ami his companions, were driven, - 
and, drinking of Circe’s magic cup, they were 
turned into swine, Ulysses himself being saved 
by partaking of a herb that made the magic . 
potion powerless, Circe was then forced to 
i give his companions back their former shape. . 

! Olio, (riee Muses.) 

I Clofho. tries Fares?,) - - 

j Clyfaamnestra, daughter - of Trndareus and - 
I sister of Cantor, Fullux and Helen, rifle was 
wife of Agamemnon, and while he was at Troy 
she lived with -Egistheus in adultery, On - 
Agamemnan'H return she murdered him, bat 
was later slain by her son, Orestes. - 
Clytie, a water-nymph with whom Audio fell Iff 
Jove, - but because of her revengeful conduct 
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towards LeucnthoC, who had deserted her, Apollo 
transformed her into: a: sunflower, so that it 
Might always be turned towardshta in Ms daily i 
. journey across the heavens.: A i 

Coxau3i the god of revelry and feasting. , | 

Coriolanus, a .Roman exiled because of his haughty 
bearing towards the people. He joined the 
Volsci and led them against .Rome, but finally 
Ids mother and wife, at the head of the Roman 
matrons, persuaded him to retreat, without 
attacking the city. ht-.RRvR-sR;?;: 

Cornucopia, the horn of plenty, was .supposed to 
. have its origin as the gift of Jupiter to Amalthea, 
in return for her haying fed him while young 
with goat's milk. 

Creon, king of Timber, who gave up the throne to 
GEdipus and later resumed it. His harshness 
to Antigone caused, the suicide : of his son 
Hannon, her lover. ' .sro/ Ri 

Cronus. {See Saturn.) 

Cupid, god of love, by the Greeks called Eros. He 
was the son of Venus by Jupiter for* as some 
represent, Mercury). (See Psyche.} v 
Cybele, mother-goddess of Phrygia. . 

Cvolopes, a race of shepherds of gigantic stature, 
with only one eye, in : the: middle of the- fore- 
head. They ■ lived near Mount Etna, and 
assisted Vulcan at his forges. (See Poly- 
phemus. 
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in various guises chiefly in Arcadia, Ephesis, 
and Xauris. : ' 

Dido, founder and queen of Carthage, who tied 
thither from Tyre., Virgil makes her fall in 
love with /Eneas and kill herself when he left. 

Bioinedes. king of Argos, and one of the champions 
of the Grecian, army in the Trojan War. : He 
contended even with gods, and is one of the 
most prominent fighting figures of the Iliad. 

Dionysus, {See Bacchus.) 

Dioscuri, the name given to Castor and Pollux, 
twin sons of Tyndarous and Leda. They 
rescued their sister Helen from Theseus, took 
part, in the Argonautic expedition and performed 
. .mahy great deeds while on earth, Pollux was 
famed for his skill in boxing. Castor for the 
management of horses, and they were looked 
on as the patrons of seafarers. Castor was 
killed by Idas, but at the request of Pollux, 
Jupiter allowed them to share alternate days 
in heaven mnl the underworld. 

Diree, wife of Lycos. Because of her cruelty her 
step-sons caused a wild bull to drag her about 
til! she died, and then threw her body into a 
fountain in Bceotia. 

Dryades, the nymphs of the trees, were supposed to 
have their birth with and die with the trees) over 
wMek they were the divinities. 


Daedal®, a cunning craftsman, who flew from 
Crete to Italy with his son Icarus by means of 
wings fastened in their shoulders with wax. 

■ Dictlalus arrived safely, but Icarus liew too near 
the sun, which incited the was, so that he fell 
into the sea. 

Xtanae, who was visited by Jupiter in. a shower 
of gold, was the mother of Perseus, Jupiter being 
tins father. Before- the birth of Perseus, an 
V rnracie predicted that the son that would be born 
would kill ilia grandfather, Acriaius, king of 
.Argos, and father o£ Dana*. . 'Xo avoid that 
calamity the mother was immured In a brazen 
tower, and after the birth of Perseus, she and 
the child were, put in a cheat ami thrown into 
the sea, but drifted to the shore of Seriphus 
and were saved. The oracle’s prediction was 
afterwards fulfilled, Aerisius being accidentally' 
slain by Perseus. 

Basalts, son of Be las, king of Tyre, arid twin 
brother of JEgyu tus. .-Kcyptus bad fifty sons, 
Banaus had fifty daughters, and Tamms, to 
escape his brother ami his sons, lied with Ms 
daughters to Argos and became king. Hearing 
. of this the'soha of -®gyi>tus betook themselves 
to Argos, and demanded their uncle’s daughters 
for wives. Their aims were frustrated, how- 
ever, by each wife killing her husband on the 
wedding night, with a dagger provided by their 
father. One only escaped, Lynceus, who killed 
Danaus. Another version says that the uncle 
and nephew were reconciled, and reigned 
together for many 'years. 

Daphne, a nymph who was changed into a laurel 
whan being pursued by Apollo. The laurel 
■thus became fits favourite tree. 

Baphnis, a Sicilian shepherd famous as a flute- 
player. He was struck with blindness for 
faithlessness to a Naiad, •• 

Dardanus, son of Jupiter and Eleetra. was - the 
founder of. Troy and ancestor of the Trojans. 
It is his name that ia commemorated in the 
Dardanelles. j 

Detente, 4 bVe Hercules.) : 

Delphi, in remind Greece, famous for Use temple 
and oracle of Apollo. - - 

Demcfcor. Usee Ceres.) ■ ■ ■ 

Deucalion, a eon of Prometheus, and his wife 
Prrrba, were the only persons saved when 
Jupiter destroyed Greece by a - deluge. To 
effect the re-peopiing of the earth, they were 
ordered to throw belsind them the bones of 
their mother, so picking up some stones, from 
" mother earth," they flung them from them, j 
The stones cast by Deucalion were transformed 
into men. and those by Pyrrho, into women. 
Diana (willed Artemis by the Greeks), the chaste 
goddess of- -hunting,: daughter of Jupiter ami : 
.Latona, and twin sister of Apollo. 'She was i 
. ‘.also toe goddess of light, and was worshipped 1 


Echo, a sportful nymph, who diverted the atten- 
tion of Juno while Jupiter made love to other 
nymphs. When Juno discovered the decep- 
tion, she transformed the deceiver into an echos 
depriving her of the power of speaking except 
when spoken to. Subsequently Echo pined 
away for the love of Narcissus, until only her 
answering voice remained to perpetuate her 
name. 

■Eleetra, daughter of Agamemnon, seeing (lie 
danger that her brother Orestes was In after 
the murder of her father by her mother Uy- 
teirmestra, had him sent away to Phocis, where 
he was protected by King Strophius; In 
revenge for. tills, Clyimmnestra compelled 
Eleetra to marry a, peasant, but the peasant 
never sought to bo more than husband in name, 
so that- when later Orestes returned, Clytsem- 
nestra was put to death, and Eleetra became 
the wife of her brother’s friend, Pylades. : 
Elysium, the abode of the shades of the blessed. 
Eadymion, a beautiful youth whom .Selene, the 
moon-goddess, put into perpetual sleep on a 
Cati-an mountain-side that she might kiss him 
without his knowledge, 

Eos. {See Aurora.) 

Erato, (rise Muses.) 

Erebus, the son of Chaos, and one of the deities of 
Hades. The name is also used as a synonym 
for darkness, referring to the region through 
which departed souls pass to Hade3. ' 

Eros. I, See Cupid.) 

Eteoeies, a son of CEdipus and lorasta. After 
his father’s death, he and his brother Polymers 
agreed to reign in alternate years, Eteocles, as 
the eider, taking the first turn. At the end of 
j big: -year he refused to relinquish" the crown to 

I Polyniees, and Ad ram as, king of Argos, was 
! appealed to. Adrastua, whose daughter had 
j become the wife of Polyniees, sent an. army and 
seven of bis bravest generals (the' Seven against 
Thebes) to bis son-in-law’s- aid, and a severe 
• conflict ciunied. ■ In the end the two bid hers 
agreed to .settle their differences by : single 
combat, and ivit h were slain.. . , ■ 

EumenMes, or Furies, -were the avenging deities, 

' three hideous winged maidens who pursued and • 
punished the guilty.- ■ • ' ' . . 

Euphrosyne, one of the three. Graces. - 
Europe,, daughter of Phoenix and beloved of 
Jupiter, who assumed the shape of a white 
. bull and carried her off to Crete, where she 
became the mother of Minot, Barpedon, and 
lihadamant-Iiufi. ' j. .. 

Eurydiee. ; {See Orpheus,) ' ■ : 

[Eurystheus. (rise Hercules.) • 

! Euterpe, i Bee Muses.) 

! Evanffer, son of Mercury, who led a colony from 
1 '■ Arcadia to Italy, which was. later incorporated : 

in .Rome. Be taught his neighbours the bless- 
i .higs of peaee. . 
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fattaua, aft old Italian deity, protestor, of agri- 
culture and shepherds. He was later Men tilled 
with the Greek Pan. 

Flora, the goddess of flowers (Greek Clitoris). 
Furies. ( See Eumenides.) 


Galatea. (See Acis.) 

Ganymede, Jupiter's cup-bearer, a mortal youth 
of such grace and beauty that the god had him 

v carried off to Olympus on the hack of an eagle. 

Genius Loci, the special divinity allotted to a 
particular place or building, 

Glaucns. a Boeotian fisherman, who was made a 
sea deify by Oeanus, and carried off Ariadne 
from Nasos. Apollo granted him the gift of 
prophecy. 

Golden Fleece (The) forms one of the most en- 
trancing of the legends of mythology. The 
fleece was that of the ram Chrysomallus and was 
deposited on a tr.ee at Colchis, being guarded 
by a terrible dragon. (See Athamas and 
Jason. 

Gordons, three hideous maidens, whose beads 
were covered with snakes instead of hair, i See 
Medusa.) 

Graces (Greek Charites) were three in number, 
Euphrosyue. Aglnia, and Thalia, and repre- 
sented the perfection of grace and beauty of 
body and mind. They were daughters of 
Jupit.er and are usually shown as atierulauts 
cu Venus. -to ,.V -A: b v 


Hades, or Pluto, was the god of the underworld, 
son of Saturn, brother of Jupiter and Neptune, 
and husband of Proserpine. In classical 
depletions the god is represented seated on a 
throne, Cerberus lying at his feet. Hades is 
also the name given to the infernal regions. 
Hremon, son of Creon and lover of Antigone. He 
killed himself on hearing of her death. 
Hamadryads, ttec-nymphs. .. - 

Harpies, greedy monsters with female heads awl 
long eiawa awl wings, who were used by the 
gods to torment mortals. 

Hebe, cupbearer to Jupiter and the gods, and 
daughter of Jupiter and Juno. She is repre- 
sented as the goddess of youth, and by the 
Homans was named Juvcntua. 

Hecate, often represented with three heads, was 
supposed to preside over magic and enchant- 
ments, and her dominion extended over hell, 
heaven, earth, and sea. Iu heaven she was 
Luna, on earth Diana, and in Hades Proserpine 
or Hecate. She dwelt particularly at cross 
roads and was associated with the howling of 
dOgK. < -rih- : ..--'"to.. 

Hector, son of King Priam and Hecuba, and 
: husband of Andromache, was captain of the 
Trojan forces and the most valiant of them ail. 
After repeated victories over Grecian leaders 
he was last slain by Achilles, whom he pro- 
yoked to fight again by killing Patrwhi*, ami 
. his tody was dragged in triumph three limes 
. round the walls of Troy. Jupiter interposed and 
ordered the body to be given up to Priam, after 
. which the Warrior was buried with great pomp. 
Hecuba, wife of Priam was a dignified and much* 
enduring mother, whose lot it was to see her 
husband and her favourite sons killed: by. the 
enemy. After the ial! of Troy she fed to the 
lot of Ulysses and accompanied the conquerors 
on the voyage back .to Greece, but while halted 
in the Thracian Cheisonesus, after trying to 
avenge the murder of her son. Poiydorus. 
she, east herself into the sea at Cyneum. 

Helen, daughter of Jupiter arid I.eda, famed for 


her beauty. In her youth she was carried off 
to Attica by Theseus and PirithouB, but lewnieil 
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suitors were the most celebrated princes of the 
■ .age, but she ultimately became the wife of Mena- 
tens. King of Lacedaemon. After three years 
of hanriiuehs,- Paris, son of Priam, king of Troy, 
toiBiie on a visit to the court of Meneteus, And 
persuaded Helen to follow hint to Troy. To 
avenge this outrage the Trojan war was begun. 


Etruscan army while she citizens were cutting 
it down. When the bridge was destroyed he 
sprauir into the ri ver end swans safely back. 


sprang into the ri ver and swam safely back. 
Hyaeinthus, a beaut tful youth, Ifilled W accident 
by Apollo while ' playing quoits, Prom his 
blood sprang the hyacinth. 

Hydra, a monster of seven or more heads, each o f 
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When Paris was killed, in the ninth year of the 
war, she married Deiphobus, but afterwards 
betrayed him in order to regain the favour of 
Menelaus, which she succeeded in doing, and 
remained with him until his death. Of her 
own fate there are numerous varying accounts. - 
Helenas, son of Priam and Hecuba, famous for 
his prophetic powers, who deserted ■ from the 
Trojans to the Greeks. After the Trojan war 
he settled hi Epirus and married Andromache. : 
Heiicoh, a range, of mountains in Bteotia, -sacred - 
to Apollo and the Muses, 

Helms, or Sol, the god of the sun, who daily drove 
• his four-horsed, chariot across the sky. 

Helle, (See Athamas.) 

Hephaestus, the Greek name for Vulcan. 

Hera, the Greek name for Juno. 

Hernclidee, the name given to the descendants of 
Hercules, who were said to have led the Dorians 
in the invasion of Peloponnesus. 

Hercules (Greek. Heracles), son of Jupiter and 
Alcmerta, is the personification of physical 
strength, and the must wonderful stories are 
related of his exploits. Even while in his cradle 
he strangled two serpents which Juno had sent 
to destroy him. At eighteen he killed the ton 
of Mount CitlMBon. Afterwards, having been 
rendered mad by Juno, he killed his own 
children and those of his brother, and on 
recovering was so plunged in grief that he 
exiled himself and went to consult the oracle 
of Apollo at Adelphi. He was commanded to 
serve Eurystheus for twelve years, during 
which period lie was- to perform twelve 
“ labours." The gods equipped him for his 
tasks and he carried them through successfully,: 
The first was to kill the lion of Nemea. which 
he choked to death : the second was to destroy 
the nine-headed fierftean hydra, which he 
killed with his club of brass, the gift of Vulcan ; 

: the third was to capture the Arcadian stag, 

. which he caught in a trap : l the fourth to destroy 
the wild boar of Krymantlrtw; the fifth, to clean 
the Augean stables; sixth, to kill the car- 
nivorous birds of Stymphalis; seventh, to 
capture the wild hull of Crete; eighth, to 
capture the mares of Diomedes ; ninth, to obtain 
the girdle of the Queen of the Amazons; tenth, 
to capture the oxen of Gary on; eleventh, to 
Obtain some golden apples from the garden 
of the Ilesiwrides; and twelfth, to bring to 
earth Cerberus, the three-headed dbg of Hades. 

; He was now free from service to Eurystheus 
and returned to Thebes. He married Deiarura, 
(laughter of Guk-uk of Calydon, and when 
Nessus.a Centaur, tried to outrage her, Hercules 
shot him with, a poisoned arrow'. The dying 
. Nesaw i»M Detento to keep his blood, as it 
would always . preserve her husband’s love. 

. Later, fearing that she was being supplanted 
by lole, Deianira sent Hercules a garment 
soaked in the blood of Nessusi and it poisoned 
hhu. On his death he was carried to Olympus 
and endowed with immortality. 

Hermes, Greek name for Mercury. 

Hero and Leander. (See Leander.) 

Hesperides, the three daughters of Atlas and/ 

, Hesperia, appoiuled to piwtcc the golden 
apples which Earth gave to Juno at her marriage 

to Jupiter. The hundred-headed dragon, 

Ladoit, was always on guard at the foot of the 
tree, but was slant by Hercules when he seized 
. the apples. ■ 

Hesperus, the everting star. 

Happocrena, a fountain at the, foot of Mount 
Helicon, originally set flowing by the ground 
being struck by t he hoofs of Pegasus*. the winged 
horse. It wan dedicated to the Muses. 
Hippolytus, ran of Theseus, who was accused by 
.Mur-dra,, his stepmother, of attempting to dis- 
honour her. He wm accordingly cursed by 
Theseus and killed iu .Uis chariot through the 
agency of Neptune, hat his innocence w$s later 
discovered, and Plssslr-H, slew herself. 

Horativm, a Roman who, with two others, defended 
-the bridge over the Tiber against the whole 
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51113' Vulcan. -: "She aided: 1 -the Greeks to the 
Trojan war. 'to • 

Jupiter (Greek Zeus) /son of Satan and Bhea, was 
the lord of heaven and presumed father of gods 
and men. He was brought, up in a cave on 
Mount Ida to hide Mm from his father, who 
had eaten the rest of Ms children^ and while: a 
:: child coiufuered the Titans. Thus he became 
muster of the world, and after giving the empire 
of the sea to Neptune, and that of the infernal 
regions to Pluto, installed himself king : of 
heaven. The story erf his adventures and 
amours occupies a chief part of the mytho- 
logical legends, and are referred to under the 
distinctive names of the personages . or places 
concerned. He is usually depicted seated on a 
: throne, with thunderbolts in one hand ready 
to be hurled against Ids enemies, and a sceptre 

_ „ of cypress in the other, and wearing; a wreath 

watch lo. When Argus was killed by Mercury of olive or myrtle. 

Juno tormented the animal with a gadfly from 
■ place to place until she reached the Nile, where T 

lo recovered her form and bore a son to Jupiter, u 

Iphigenia, daughter of Agamemnon and Clrtern- Lachesis. (See Pares?.) ' 

' nestra. At the outbreak of the Troian War it Laertes, King of Ithaca and father of Ulysses, 
was proclaimed by the priest or Apollo that the Laocaon, priest of Apollo, and son of Priam. .For 
wrath of the hods, a coined by the killing of the the part he took in opposing the entrance into 

sacred stag by Agamemnon, could not be Troy of the wooden horse of the Greeks, Minerva, 

appeased except by the sacrifice of Iphigenia. Caused two gigantic serpents to issue from the 

: and contrary winds detained ilie fleets until sea and engage Laocoon’s two sons in their 

this was performed. Just as the _ knife of the toils. The. father rushed to the rescue of his 

priest was uplifted, Artemis' carried off IpM- sons, and the nest moment nil three were in 

genia to TaurK and a goat that appeared in the grasp of the serpents, and were crushed to 

her place was immolated instead of her. The death. • • ' 

Greeks then proceeded against Troy, Iphi- Laodamia, wife of Protesilaus, in answer to whose 
genia became a priestess, and was afterwords .prayers her husbahdwas restoredto life for three 

instrumental In saving the life of her brother hours. Wien he died a second time, Laodamia 

Orestes when he was about to be sacrificed. died with him. ' • 

Iris, messenger of the gods and goddess of the Laomedon, father of Priam, for whom 'Neptune 
rainbow, built the walls of Troy. Laomedon refused to 

Irion, king of Thessaly, and husband of Ida, to give the promised. reward, so Neptune sent a 

whose father Deiotieus he promised a valuable monster to plague, the city. It was killed by 

gift, hut heing unable to obtain the gift, he put Hercules, but when Laomedon again broke 

•sis father-in-law to death to get out of his his word, be was slain by the hero, 

promise. Jupiter, after a long period of expia- j Lapithee. (See Piri&ousj 
lion, summoned Mm to Olympus and placed j Lares, the spirits of dead ancestors, who watched 
- him at the tabic of the gods. Afterwards over a house. 

Is ion begun to make love to Juno, but Jupiter batons, or teto, daughter of a Titan, loved by 
substituted a cloud of the shape of the. goddess, Jupiter and persecuted hr Juno. She wan- • 

and front this the Ceutaurs were born. ' Then dered from place .to place tilt Jupiter gave her. 

as a punishment Ixion was condemned to be a' refuge on Ilelos, where she bore him Apollo 

hound- to a ttery wheel that never ceased to roll and Diana. ■ 

through Hades, Leander, a youth of Afaydos, who swam nightly 

across the Hellespont to visit Hero, a priestess: 
T in sestos, guided by a lamp which Hero hung 

u out from a tower. . The light being blown out 

Janus, an old Italian god with two faces, facing one wild night Leander lost his way and was 

opposite ways. He was the god of doors, drowned, on discovering which Hero threw 

because -every. door- looks lwlh ways. He had herself into the sect, 

a temple at, Home that was open in time of Leda, wife of Tyndarus, king of Sparta, who was 
war uni* -» luring lA-ace loved by Jupiter in the form of a swan, and 

Jason, m) of j®s:>n amt Aloimede. When JEscn brought forth two eggs, from one of which 

was driven from the throne of Mem by his sprang Helen, and from tlie other Castor and 

h brother ’elias. J n was wed and (Pollux. 

brought up • by the ■ Centaur Chiron. When . . 

. grown up he demanded Ms father's kingdom, W 

and Feline promised to hand it over If Jason f 

would bring him the Golden Fleece me Mars (Greek- Ares), the god of war, son of Jupiter 
Ateamas) which was kept -by 'King Acetes of and Juno, and lover of Venus. ■ 

Colchis in the custody of a dragon. Accordingly Medea. (Serf Jason.) 

Jason gathered a band of heroes and set out Medusa, one of the Oorgcms, killed by Perseus, 
to the ship J-iya. Acetea agreed to stir- whose face turned the gaser to stone; 

in e if- Jasor F or Meleager, son f-HSr tus 'i t n Etoli a A 

various seemtogly 'impossible feats-— yaking the ■' Althamj was one of the Argonauts, and led 
flre-breathing oxen and sowing the dragon’s the chase after the' Calydojiiau. boar. It had 

teeth. Medea, daughter of Acetes fell to tote . been, decreed by the Fates, that he should Eve 
with Mm, and with her aid he 'performed the as long as a eert&lu firebrand should not lie 

tasks and returned, home with the Fleece, burned up, and his mother snatched tho brand 

, taking Medea with him. Medea then tricked from the fire and jealously guarded it. When 

1 dausht Pell i i. ! lllag heir fat A! h x heard of Me ge > rig of he B k 

1 a time Jaw i and M iu li t aappili n. fc she went to the c*- iple h re un i hank 1 , but 

then Jason deserted, her for Glance or Cteusa, on the way she saw the bodies of her brothers 

whereupon Medea killed her children by Jason, whom Meleager had slate because they protested 
sent t lau e a polso d gam it at .• h u bum ed agai ist the ak r ,„.uc given toAtelanta. Tjl« 

her up, aud fled to Athens. Jason, slew him- so incensed Alltea that she cast. the fatal 

«, If in grfef. firebrand on to- fixe and when it was con- 

Juno (Greek Hera), daughter of Satam&n-ci'Bhea, aimed Meleager died, 
tester and wife of Jupiter, and queen of heaven. Melpomene. (See Muses.}, -to . 

She. was m exacting and jealous wife, and Meaelaus, king, of Sparta and brother of Aga- 
. ■ avenged herself with severity upon the miraer- mermion, was the husband of Helen, and after 
a, mortal maidens of whom Jupiter t»- ms erf h lB him for Par to et ered upon -fife 

enamoured as well m upon their . oSsprtog. Trojan war, to which he bore himself- with great. 

She was the mother of Mars, Hebe, Lucinia, bravery. After the war he forgave Helen and 
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. which grew again when cut off. It was killed 
by Hercules. • hto'ji'to' tomi 
Hygeia, the goddess of health, ' 

Hyias* a beautiful youth loved by Hercules, whom 
he accompanied on the. Argo. . When bn shore 
drawing water he was carried off by the Naiads. 
Hyllns, son of Hercules am! Jjeianira. a 
Hymen, the god of marriage. 

Hyperion, one of the Titans, was father fay Then of 
the Sun (Helios), the Moon (Selene), and the 
Hawn (Eos). His father was Heaven (Uranus), 
his raotl er Earth (Ge). ri- o-to- 
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took her back, but they did not reach Sparta 
until eight years later. 

Mentor, the friend of Ulysfies, who, during the 
latter s absence at Troy, saw to the education 
, .of Ulysses's son Teierouchus, which he did so 
weiltha t miM or has become proverbial 
for a wise guide, V- - ; aid,;;.;.-.;,:;;;.'..').;: 

Mercury (Greek Hennes), son of Jupiter and 
. Mato, was Jupiter’s messenger, and patron of 
travellers, -shepherds, traders, and robbers, and 
god of merchandise. Many of his exploits turn 
upon thievery cr mischief, fie wore a winged 
cap and had wings to his feet, and, could 
transport himself from place -to place with the 
speed of the wind. 

Midas, king of Phrygia, who having done Bacchus 
some service was permitted to choose his 
reward. Bo he asked that whatever he touched 
might he turned into gold, and his prayer was 
granted. But the things he ate, the clothes he 
wore, the water he washed in, turned into gold, 
and he soon asked for the gift to he revoked. 
Bor giving the opinion that Pan made better 
music than Apollo he was given ass's ears, but 
Ms barber was the only nmn to find out. Be 
could not keep the . discovery to himself, but 
whispered it into a hole in the earth. Later 
reeds grew up and as they were shaken by the 
wind they murmured the words: “King Midas 
. has ass's ears.” and so revealed the secret. 
Minerva, the goddess of wisdom, war, and the 
liberal arts (Cheek, Athena, also Pallas), was the 
daughter of Jupiter, and sprang full-grown from 
her father’s brain. She was impervious to the 
passion of love and is depicted as wearing « 
helmet, and carrying a shield. She was patron 
goddess of Athens, which she won in a contest 
with (Neptune. He produced the horse .arid she 
the olive. The gods considered the latter the 
more useful, and so awarded her the laud. 

Minos, king of Crete. (Sea Minotaur.) 

Minotaur was half bull, half man, and was the 
offspring of PoaiphaS and a bull. This came 
about by Minos’e refusal to sacrifice a white 
-bull to Neptune, whereupon the latter caused 
PasiphaiS to become enamoured of a beautiful 
bull The Minotaur was confined in a laby- 
rinth by: Minos, and every year the monster 
devoured seven youths and seven maidens, 
which the Icing compelled the Athenians to 
fiend. Ultimately the Minotaur was slain by 
Theseus, with Ariadne's help. 

Morpheus, son of Somuus, was the god of sleep and 
dreams. He is generally represented as. a 
chubby, winged child, holding .poppies in his 
baud.. X VA - ; ■■ 

Muses, nine divinities presiding over the arts. 
Their names and attributes were; Clio, history ; 
Euterpe, lyric poetry; Thalia, comedy; Mel- 
pomene. tragedy; Terpsichore, dance; Erato, 
erotic poetry; boivirmia, religious song; 
Urania, astronomy; Calliope, epic poetry. 


Naiads, water nymphs. i 

Narcissus, a beautiful youth, son of the river-god i 
Cephisus. The nymph Echo fell in love with j 
him, but, he did not return her passion. To ] 
■ avenge this offence, Venus- caused him to .1 
become enamoured of bis own reflection i« the j 
waters of a fountain, and he pined away until i 
he was changed into a flower. i 

Nemesis, a Greek goddess who meted out- happiness 
and misery, to mortals, and abased those who 
were too fortunate, ! 

Neoptolcinns, or Pyrrhus, son of Achilles, He 
fought at Troy and later settled in Epirus, 
where he was killed by Orestes.- 
Nephele. (See Afhamns.) 

Neptune (Greek Poseidon) was the son of Saturn 
and Kites and brother of Jupiter and Pluto, 
He was king of the sea and also god of horses. 
He made love to Amphitrite as a dolphin, and 
assumed other shapes for other like deceptions. 
He is usually represented with a trident in his 
hand being drawn across the. sea in a chariot 
i-r tsnimi-hoofed homes, attended by tritons 
and nymphs. 

. Kerens, a sea deity, son of ( tetanus and Terra, and 
husband of Dam, by whom he had fifty 
daughters called the- Nereides. He was gifted 
Miih prophecy, and lived iu the Aigeasi Bea 
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Nessus. c-o Hercules.) 

Nestor, king of Bylos, and grandson of Neptune, 
When Hercules stew Nestor's father Neleus, and 
eleven brothers. Nestor was saved because his 
tender age detained him at home. He joined 
the Greeks in the Trojan war, although an old 
man, and did more good amice by wise counsel 
than many of the heroes by 'force of arms. 

Niche, daughter of Tantalus, and wife of Amihion, 
by whom she had smew sous and seven 
daughters. Intense pride iu her offspring 
caused her to sneer at latum, who had only 
two children. Apollo and Duma, and, to avenge 
this insult, all Niobe’s sons were killed by 
Apollo’s darts, and all her daughters, except 
CUioris, were destroyed by Diana, while Niote 
herself was transformed by .Jupiter into stone, 
which in summer shed incessant- tears. 

Nisus, king of Megara and father of Bey 11a. 'When 
Minos was besieging Me-gara, Beylin fell in love 
with him, and pulled out the lock of purple, hair 
on which her father’s Ufa depended. Nisus died, 
but Minos was so disgusted with Seylla’s 
conduct that, he sailed away without her. She 
leapt into the sea after him, but:. Nisus, who 
had, been changed into a sea-eagle, pounced on 
her, whereupon she became a fish. 

Notus, the south or south-west wind, also called 
Auster. 

Nymphs, female deities with whom the Greeks: 
proved the whole of nature. There -were 
(1) Bea nymphs, both Oeeanides; and Nereides; 
id) Naiads, who were fresh-water .-nymphs;.' 

. .18) (Dryads and Hamadryads, tree nymphs; 
(4) Oreadfis, mountain nymphs. 


Oceanus, god of the water which surrounded the 
earth, from which the sun and stars rose, and 
father of all river gods and water nymphs- 

Odysseus, Greek name of Ul.vs.ses. 

CSdipus, eon of Laius, king of Thebes, and Joeasia. 
It was predicted Indore (lCdipus was born that 
Lai m; would perish by the hands of his son. so as 
soon as the boy was bow -he was ordered to be 
destroyed, but Jocsasta gave the child to a 
servant who carried him to a mountain and 
left him there. He was discovered by » shep- 
herd and educated as his own child. When 
grown to, manhood he had an. accidental meet- 
ing with Laius. The latter wait driving along 
In his chariot, and the road being narrow the 
king ordered OJdipus to make way for him, 
fEdipns refused and in the encounter that 
ensued Laius was slain by his son, as the oracle 
had predicted; Proceeding to Thebes, CEdipus 
-found the population hi. the power of the Sphinx 
sent by Juno to lay waste the country, every- 
one,; who failed to answer the riddle the Sphinx 
propounded lining destined to death. The 
kingdom arid the hand of the auecn were offered 
to whomsoever would answer the riddle and 
free the people from the monster. (Edipus 
solved the riddle, and the Sphinx killed itwif 
in mortification, . (Edipus became king and 
married his own mother by whom lie had 
ISteoeles. BoJynices, Antigone, and Impede. 
Later, Thebes was overrun, by a plague and the 
oracle announced that the epidemic would not 
stop until the murderer of Laius was discovered. 
In the end, fKdipus was made aware of his time 
pfwiiiou and identity, and the revelation caused 
J'oeasm to hang Imr-Uf. and (Kdijuw to tear 
his eyes out. ’ Afterwards - he wandered forth 
with Ida daughter Antigone aud died at t oiunos, 
near Athens. • 

(Enomaus, a son of Mars by Sferope, the daughter 
of Atlas. He •mu king of Pjaa, in Elis, and 
father r t f Hippodnmia. ' - . . ■ 

CBnone. (See Paris, i 

Olympus, a mountain of Macedonia and Thessaly 
(now Lacha), The anefems supposed that Its. 
top reached the heaven*, and from that de- 
veloped theidwwif it-i being the abode of the grids, 

Omphale, otietni of Lydia, and daughter of' Jar- 
. damns, Hire- desired ta see Hercules. »nd lier 
wish was gratified. After the murder ' of 
(Eurytus. Hercules fell sick, and was ordered to 
lie sold as a slave, that he might recover his 
health and senses, finwhale bought him out 
of slavery, and he Iteeame enamoured, of the 
Queen, who tore him 0 - son, . • • . 
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Oreades, nymphs of the mountains. 

Orestes (see Elected, son of Agamemnon and 
! ciytmmuestra. who avenged his father’s murder 

t by killing his mother and JEgistheus. After 

that, deed , the Furies haunted him and he fled 
| . from one country to another. He: afterwards. 

| by Apollo’s command, submitted himself to 

k; the court of the Areopagus at Athens, and being 
!i acquitted returned to Argos and ascended the 
i throne. {Sif Iphigenia.) 

I : Orion, a famous giant and hunter. When he 

i demanded the hand of Merope. daughter of 

l : fJSnopion, king of Chius, her father set him 

! the task of clearing the island from wild beasts 

f : : as the price of betrothal. This deed Orion 

T. 'easily achieved, but (Enopiou, bn. the pretence 

i of complying, intoxicated Orion, and when 

1 he was asleep put his eyes out. Afterwards he 

recovered his eyesight by turning his vacant 
:. eyes to the rising suit, and at once revenged 

himself upon the king. After death, Orion was 
V placed in heaven, where one of the constellations 

r hears his name. 

. Orpheus, son of (Eagrus and Calliope, had a lyre 
P given to him by Apollo, and played upon it so 

exquisitely that all things, inanimate as . well 
! as animate were charmed. He was one of the 

heroes of the Argonautie expedition, and on his 
! return married Burydice. Later JSurydice 

I died from the sting of a serpent, when Orpheus 

i followed her to Hades and charmed Pluto and 

‘ his associates so much: that his wife was allowed 

f to accompany him back (■.: earth, cn condition 

. . that he did not: look upon her Until the borders 

i; of HadCs had been passed. The temptation 

was too great: he looked, and lost her for ever, 

' In grief for her he spurned the Thracian women, 

: who fore him to pieces in a Bacchic orgy. 

\ Ossa. (See Pelion.) 


:. Palamedos, a Greek hero in the Trojan war, who: 
incurred ht muity of Ulysses. By a trick the 
latter gut the Greeks to kill Pnlamedes as a 
traitor, . 

Palladium, an image of Pallas at Troy on which 
1 t. - ;f the town depended; ir was stolen 

f ' by I’ljwes and Ukmiedes. 

I Pallas, or Pallas Athene, the Greek goddess identl- 
I ft i with ’ » i- i. 

I: Pan, the god of shepherds, huntsmen, and rural 

E people, said to have been the son of Mercury. 

lie is represented with two small horns, a flat 
i nose, and the lower limbs of a goaf. He was 

I full of tricks and mischief, loved music, and 

danced with the nymphs. 

| Pandora, the first woman on earth. When 
I Prometheus stole fire from heaven, Jupiter in 

I revenge ordered Vulcan to' make » woman out 

I of the earth, who was also called Pandora, and 

I endowed with every gift. She married Bpi- 

T'. . metheufi, and gave her husband a box which she 

if had brought with her from heaven. When this 

iwx was opened, thei ■ issued from it every 
>' ' kind of human ill and distemper, which spread 

*. the r ivtss over the world. Hope alone 

| remained at the bottom of the Iwx to shed its 

s Influence in easing the troubles of life. 

I f Parcw, the three 1 Fates-AJlotbo, who held the 
l distaff upon which the thread of life was spun ; 

I Bacheaia, who tumeil the spindle and decided 

i ; , the actions and events of life; and Atropos, 

I who held the scissors to cut the thread of life. 

1 Paris, son of Priam ^ t , , t ht up as a shep- 
i . herd, and married (Kuonc. a nymph of Mr. 

I Ida. At toe man of * ltd Thetis, 

| the goddess of discord threw an apple among 

, five assembly, Iu-rrilied “For the Fairest,” 

, Bach of the g Khlesaes present- claimed the 

} ■ apple, and when the claimants had been 

| , reduced to three— Juno, Venus, and Minerve— 

I Baris w i i riled upon to give judgment, and 

| decided irt favour of Venus, who rewarded him 

| , with Helen. (See Helen.) When Faria was 

I ■ ' . wounded he returned to tKnone, but she refused 

| to heal the wound, and Paris died. CEnone 

thereupon killed herself, 

f Parnassus, a mountain of Phoete, dedicated to the 
I -- Muses, and to Apollo and Bacchus, 
i PasiphaS, a, daughter of Helius, wife of Minos, and 
i mother of Ariadi .e and Use Minotaur. 

I Pasitbeo, or Aglala, one of the Graces. 

J ' PatrocluB, the Intimate friend of Achilles, whom he 
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followed to Troy, When Achilles refused to 
fight, Patroelus borrowed his famous armour 
and helped the Greeks when they were hard 
pressed. But he was killed by Hector, and the 
desire to avenge him brought Achilles again into 
the field. 

Pax, goddess of peace. 

Begum, the winged horse which sprang from the 
blood of Medusa after Perseus had cut off her 
head. He was given to Bellerophon to conquer 
the SJhimatra. and after the task was completed, 
Bellerophon wanted to scale the heavens on the 
back of Pegasus, but the animal threw him, and 
flew up to Olympus alone, and . was placed 
among the constellations by Jupiter. 

Peleus, son of JEacus, who married the Nereid 
Thetis. (See Paris.) Achilles was their son. 
Pelias, the twin brother of Neleus, and the son of 
Neptune by Tyro. His birth was concealed by 
hia mother, and he was exposed hi the woods, 
but hi.s life was saved by shepherds and he 
received the name Peiias from a spot- of the 
colour of lead on his face. After the death of 
Oetheus, Tyro's second husband, he seized 
the kingdom, expelling iBson, the son of 
Cretheus and Tyro. (See Jason.) 

Pelion, a mountain of Thessaly. In their wars 
against the gods, the giants placed Mount Ossa 
on Pelion. to scale the heavens with greater ease, 
Pelops, son of Tantalus, who- was cut up by 
his father and served up to the gods, but then 
restored to life. lie won Hippmlamia as his 
bride, by defeating her father tEnomaus in a 
chariot race in which death awaited the con- 
quered. For the misfortunes of his family, see 
Atreus and Thyestcs. 

Penelope. . (See Ulysses,) 

Pentheus, king of Thebes, killed by his mother 
Agave and her sisters in Bacchic fury. 
Penthesilea, queen of the Amazons, killed at Troy 
by Achilles. . 

Persephone. (See Ceres.) 

Perseus, son of Jupiter and DannS, who was aefc: 

the task of obtaining Medusa's head by Poly- 
. dectes, who wished to get rid of him. and marry 
Danti6. Obtaining Pluto's helmet, which 
rendered him invisible, and other aids from 
other gods and goddesses, he flew to the: laud 
of the Gordons. Finding them asleep, he was 
able to cut off Medusa’s head, arid flow away 
with it, reaching the court of Polydectea in time 
.to save his mother Danae from falling into hia 
toils. (.See Andromeda.) 

Phredra. (See Hippolytus.) 

Phsethon, son of Helius, who was killed when try- 
ing to drive his father’s chariot across the sky. 
Philemon. (See Baucis.) 

Phoebus, a name of Apollo. 

Phrixus. (See Athamas.) 

Pirithous, king of the Lapithse in Thessaly. At 
Ms wedding to HIppodamia a drunken Centaur 
stole the bride, ami this caused the celebrated 
battle between Lapitkse and Centaurs, which the 
former won. 

Pleiades, the seven daughters of Atlas, who being 
pursued by Orion appealed to the gods for 
succour and were transformed into doves and 
placed among the stare. 

Pliisthehes, soil of Atreus and husband of ASrope, 
by whom he had Agamemnon, Meueiaus, and. 
Anaxibia. 

Pluto. (See Hades.) 

Pollux. (See Dioscuri.) 

Poiynices. (See Eteocles.) 

Polyphemus, eon of Neptune and chief of the 
' Cyclops. He lived in a cave near Mount YEtna, 

• tJIysses and twelve companions- entered . this; 
, cave, and six of them were devoured by the 
monster. Then he fell asleep and Ilyases put 
his one eye out and escaped. (See Acts.) - : 
Poseidon, Greek name for Neptune. 

Priam, son of Laomedon, king of Troy, husband 
of Hecuba and father of Hector. Paris, and 
forty-eight other sons. At the fall of Troy he 
was killed by Neoptolemua. ; 

Priapus, god of fertility, 

Prometheus, a Titan, who was the benefactor of 
men in spite of Jupiter. He stole fire for them, 
from heaven, and taught them useful arts. 
For this he was chained to a rock, with an eagle 
tearing at his ever-renewed liver, until Hercules 
rescued him. - 

Proserpine. (See Ceres,) 


Proteus, a soothsayer who lived In a cave on the 
Island ot 'Pharos, and who could only he made 
to utter his prophecies when caught asleep, as 
• while awake he had the power of changing liia 
- shape so as not to he recognised. 

Psyche, a nymph whom Canid married and visited 
nightly, concealing his features from her and 
leaving before damn She contrived to see 
him one night, however, as he slept, by lighting 
her lamp, and was enraptured with his beauty. 
He was awakened by the falling upon him of a 
drop of oil and fled. After that she wandered 
, in search of him, but incurred the hatred of 
"■■■■'■■•.Venusc who tried to thwart the lovers. Psyche 
was ultimately united to. Gupjd, however, and 
; endowed with immortality. 

Pygmalion, a sculptor who car red a statue in i vory 
of a woman, and appealed to Venus to breathe 
life into it. The goddess did, ami ha married 
the animate statue, who bote him Paphos. 

: Pylades, friend of Orestes and husband of JSiectra. 
Pyrrhus, another name of Neoptolemus. 

Pyrrha, (See Deucalion.) 

Python, the famous serpent of the caves of Mount 
Parnassus. It was bom from the mud left By 
the Deucalion deluge, Apollo slow the monster. 


Remus. (See Romulus.! 

Rhadamanthus, non of Jupiter and Ruropa, who 
lived such a life of rectitude. that at his death 
he was appointed one of the in roe judves of 
Hades, Minos and iEacua being the other two. 

Rhea, goddess of the earth, wife of Saturn and 
mother of Jupiter. 

Romulus, twin brother to Remus, son of the vestal 
virgin Sylvia. The mother was tonur-nnied ro 
he buried alive and the children thrown into 
the Tiber, hut the hoys were rescued and suckled 
hi a site-wolf. Afterwards they founded a , ity, 
but uuarreiled ns to its situarion, and Remus 
was killed, Romulus then founded Rome. 


Sarpcdon, king of Lycia, killed by Palroclus at 
Troy. 

Saturn, the oldest divinity uf Roman mythology, 
and Bupposed to lm the god of agriculture. 
\\ illi him is identified rhe Greek Cronus, a 
son of C Kin us and Terra, who usurped his 
father's kingdom, his brothers as-'enthiK on 
condition that he did not bring up any mole 
children. Saturn therefore always devoured 
his sons as soon as they were bom, but his 
wife, Rhea, concealed from her husband her 
sons Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto, and gave him 
large stones to swallow instead of her male 
offspring. It was this that led to the Titans 
making war upon Saturn, and his ultimate 
overthrow by hits son Jupiter. 

Satyrs, rustic deities addicted to fierisual pleasures 
and associated with the worship of Ba, elms. 
ScylJa and Charybdis. Bcylla was a lianse-ron* 
rock near the Italian coast in the Strait ot 
Messina. This rock was a peril to mariners, 
but in avoiding it they were often drawn into 
the Charybdis whirlpool on the opposite Bide, 
Selene, goddess of the moon. 

Semele, daughter of Cadmus and mother of 
Bacchus. Hera, being jealous of Jupiter’s 
love for her, persuaded riemyie to ask him to 
come to her in his true shape- He did ho, ami 
Semele was killed by the lightning, but gave 
birth to Bacchus whom Jupiter saved by closing 
him up in hif> thigh till he was due to be bora, 
Sibyls were women with the gift of prophecy, one 
of whom compiled. the Sibylline books which 
were kept at Rome. 

Silenus, a Jovial old Satyr, companion of Bacchus, 
Sirens, sen. nymphs who lured to death by their 
songs all who heard them. I 

Sisyphus, son of JM«s. who was punished in ' 
the underworld by having to roll itidifll a huge 
rock, which m, somi u« it reached the top always 
rolled down seam. 

Soranus, gmi of Mleep, | 

Styx, chief river of the underworld. 


Tantalus, a r,on of Jupiter. Tor revealing his 
father's secrets he was punished with, a raging ! 


thirst and the water and fruits that he saw close 
at, hand always receded from his grasp. 
Tartarus, the depths of Hades. 

Teiertiaehus, -tin of Ulysses and Penelope. 

; Telephus, son of Hercules, wounded by Achilles 
and then cured by him, as without Ms aid the 
Greeks enuid not capture Troy, 

Tertsus, » Thracian king, who married Procne, 
i daughter of Band ion of Athens but put her 
I away to marry her sister Philomela, whose 
, tongue he out out. But the sisters communi- 
cated with each other, and Procue killed her 
son Itys tind served his flesh up to Tennis. 
They then lied, pursued by Xereua, and the gods 
. changed them into birds. Procue became a 
■ swallow,' Philomela a nightingale, and Tennis a 
hawk, 

Terpsichore, the Muse of Dancing. 

Tethys, daughter of Uranus and wife of Oeeanus. 
Thalia, the Muse of Comedy. 

Themis, the goddess of law and justice, and wife 
■of Jupiter. ■■■■ ■ ■ 

Theseus, sou of JEgeus, the king of Athena, and 
legendary hero of Attica. His most fiunons 
exploit was the slaying of the Minotaur. He 
went to Crete as one of the youths whom 
the Athenians sent annually to Minos, but 
Ariadne, daughter of Minos, fell in love with 
him, and with her help he slew the Minotaur 
and escaped from the labyrinth. Be took 
Ariadne away with him, bur deserted her m 
Naxos, other exploits of his .wore bis battle 
with the Amazons, whose queen he seized, 
and the carry in# off of Helen from Sparta 
to Athens, whence she was rescued by castor 
and Pollux. 

Thetis. i.Stt Pfleus.) 

Thisbe, a maiden beloved by Pyrawms, Their 
parents opposed their union and they appointed 
to meet at the tomb of Niitus. Thisbe rosebud 
the place first, but seising a lion ran awav, 
letting her garment fail in her flight. Pyramns 
seeing this when he cinnu thought she had been 
murders-d and knlcd hinwelf. I hen Vuisbt. 
returned and at the sight of her dead lover put 
an end to her own life. 

Tiresias, one of the most famous prophets of 
antiquity. Ho was a Theban, and biiud. 

Titans were a race of giants who waged a ten 
years' war with Jupiter, but were ultimately 
emu i tiered and imprisoned in a cavern iirar 
Tartarus. 

Tithomis, son of Laomedon and brother of Priam, 
lit: was loved by Aurora, who secured him 
immortality, but not eternal youth, so that in 
his old age he shrivelled up. 

Triton, a sea deity, son of Neptune, who calms 
the waves with his trumpet. 

Turnus, an Italian prince, ailied by JKneas, whose 
settlement in Italy he resisted. 

Tyadareus, husband of Leila, 


Ulysses (Greek Odysseus), son of Laertes, husband 
of Penelope, father <.f Telf-machus, and king uf 
ltliaca. lie was the wiliest of the tired-: 
leaders at Troy, and inventor of the wooden 
horse. Ills wanderings on ibe way home from 
Troy form the subject of Homer's odusem. 
They lusted At) years, but finally he returned 
homo, and killed she suitors ijy whom Penelope 
had been tmrruuuded during his absence, and 
whom Rite had eotisuirnly put off. 

Uranus, {Rd of Heaven, husband, of JSarih, de- 
throned by his sou Saioni. 


Venus (Greek Aphrodite), the goddess of love, 
daughter at Jupiter and Dione, but according, 
to later legend bom of tins foam of the ssa. 
She received the prize of Iwanty In the jtnUimexit 
of Paris, Cupid was her son, 

Vesta, (he goddess of the hearth. 

Vulcan {Greek HephiMmw), the god nf Arc, and 
son of Jupiter and Juno. He made the armour 
of rhe gods and had ids workshops in volcanic 
mountains, 

z 

Zepfcynus, the \V. wind. 

Zeus, Greek name for Jupiter. 
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When this volume was first published over half a century ago the editor explained how this section 


and condensed it into the small space at his disposal. The section has steadily grown and changed 
over the years as new hi < wl« c ;< n one t i light. 
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A.ird-Vark, the name given by the Boers to a 
genus of ant-eating mammals peculiar to 
Africa : also known as anthcars. They , live 
in burrows, where they stay until after dark, 
when they attack the nests of termites; much 
esteemed as food by tiie natives. 

Abacus, the uppermost portion of the capital of 
a column (arch.) ; also an instrument used by 
the Greeks and Romans for arithmetical 
calculations, consisting of bars with perforated 
beads. Similar instruments were used by the 
Egyptians. Chinese, and Russians. 

Abaddon, the angel of the bottomless pit — 
Apollyon, Satan. r#.k 

Abattis, a military term signifying an entrench- 
ment of trees placed side by side, with the 
branches outwards. 

Abbeys, monastic or conventual establishments 
governed by an abbot or an abbess were 
among the earliest Christian institutions. 
Monasticism owes its extension in the west 
to the Benedictines — they founded many 
abbeys in the 6th and 7th centuries and by 
1115 no fewer than 3 5.070 had been established 
by this order alone. The buildings of a Bene- 
dictine abbey (and later of the Cistercian 
abbeys) were usually built according to one 
plan. Remains of Benedictine abbeys may 
still be seen at York and Westminster. Foun- 
tains Abbey is the largest and best preserved 
Cistercian house in England. From the 
dissolution of the monasteries by Henry VIII. 

: monasticism practically ceased in this country. 
There are a few modern monasteries. 

Abdication. The term usually refers to the act of 
a sovereign who relinquishes the supreme power 
in a State. There hove been only two instances 
since the Conquest of the abdication of an 
English monarch-: that of, James II., in 1(188, 
and, that of Edward Yin. in 1036. Defeat in 
the first and second world wars caused the 
abdication of many Continental rulers. 

Abduction is the term used for the unlawful taking 
away of any person. In English law used 
chiefly for the taking away of a wife from hus- 
band, against her will or of a child from parent 
or guardian against tlieir will. Serious offences 
are severely punishable aa felony or misde- 
meanour. : 

Abecedarians, a small sect of Anabaptists of the 
lOtix century, opposed to learning of every kind. 

Aberdeen University, founded ini 494 and now con- 
stituted by the Union of King's College (1505) 
and Marischal College (1593) in I860. It has a 
library of over two hundred and sixty thousand 
volumes. - 

Aberration, in astronomy, is the apparent dis- 
placement, of a star due to the motion of the 
observer with the earth. In optics fi) spherical 
aberration, causing blurring of an image, is duo 
to failure of lens to bring light to a single focus, 
ill) chromatic aberration, causing coloured 
fringes to an image, is due to the refractive 
index of glass being different for iigl 1 1. of different 
colours. For instance, violet light te bent more 
than rod, ,■ ./Av 

Abiogenesis," or spontaneous generation; the 
origination of living from non-living matter. 

. The term is applied to such discredited ideas 

, as that frogs could be generated spontaneously 
by the action of sunlight on mud, or maggots 
Srise spontaneously in dead- meat without 
any egga from which the maggots hatch being 
prase:,.:-. Spallanzani (1730-1799) upset the 
hypothesis of spontaneous generation; X'aateur 
dealt it a death-blow. 

60 


Aborigines, is a term first applied to an ancient. 
Latin race, but now signifies the original - 
inhabitants of any country. The Maoris of 
New Zealand and the lied Indians of North 
America represent two prominent existent 
examples. As regards the older nations. - 
aboriginal evidences are difficult to trace. 

Absinthe, an aromatic spirit formerly much con- 
sumed in France, and made from a distillation 
of wormwood and other roots macerated in 
alcohol. The manufacture is prohibited in 
France and Switzerland. Absinthe-drinking 
is a great evil, destroying the power of the brain 
and ultimately inducing paralysis. Its use is 
prohibited in the French Army and Navy. 
Zola's novel L’Assommoir was a scathing 
indictment of the absinthe habit. 

Absolution, an ecclesiastical term denoting the 
liberation of a person guilty of sin from its con- 
Bequeiii’ea by the act or intercession of religious 
authority. Now confined in its strict form 
chiefly to the Roman Catholic and Greek 
Churches, although used to soma extent in 
the Anglican communion. 

Academy is a Greek term, originally applied to the 
groves where Plato taught, hut subsequently 
adopted to indicate higher educational institu- 
tions of a special kind. Academies of science 
are numerous in ail parts of the world, and in 
addition there are what may be called Literary 
Academies, of which the French Academy, 
established in 1035, is a notable example. 
There are also Academies of History, of Medi- 
cine, of Music, and of Art. The London 
Royal Academy of Arts waa founded in 1788, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds being its first president. 
The British Academy, for the promotion of 
historical, philosophical, and philological 
studies, was founded in 1902, and is incorporated 
by Royal charter. 

Acetic Acid, an organic acid produced when 
ordinary (ethyl) alcohol is fermented by the 
organism called Ac< Matter neeii. The same 
oxidation process yields vinegar: this is a 
weak and crude solution of acetic acid obtained 
by trickling dilute alcoholic liquor over .tech- 
wood shavings at 35° C. The souring of wine 
is due to same process. Acetic acid is used aa 
& food preservative and flavouring material, 
and in the manufacture of cellulose acetate and 
white lead. 

Acetylene, a powerful illuminating, gas (com- 
pounded of hydrogen and carbon), readily 
soluble in acetone, will in - '. > n > sp mtaneously 
when brought in contact with chlorine. Hand 
as an illumlaant in bicycle lamps, also to a 
small extent for li t lij 1 r dame 

it gives whf burnt- i i -> a . in he oxy- 
ftcctyienc blow-lamp is -very hot and is used 
for welding. 

Acids a-r ripen ub $ which coi thine 
chemically with an alkali or ha a i result 
in a new body that has neither acid nor alkaline 
properties. These resultant bodies arc termed 
ss.Ua, AH acids contain hydrogen which is 
replaceable by metals. salts being formed as 
the hydrogen Is liberated. The range of acids 
is very great. The chief mineral acids are 
sulphuric, hydrochloric, and nitrie, and are 
capable of fteing utilised for an Immense 
variety of commercial purposes. . 

Acolyte, one who assists the priest at Mass by 
saying the responses and by waiting on ldra. 

Acoustics, the science of sounds, whereby the 
various phenomena of sound waves are investi- 
gated. 

Acrobats were originally run; dancers, and among 
the ancient Greeks &wl Ramans this kind of 
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■ performance was very popular. In modem 
, days the term ■lias had a much extended mean- 
fog, And includes performers to a : variety; of 
feats of strength and dexterity which were not 
practised by the ancients ; thus, in the general 
term acrobats are included men and women who 
perform on the trapeze, the horizontal bar, ate. 
Acrostic, a kind of verse which lias afforded amuse- 
ment to ingenious toilers from very ancient 
times, and consists of a composition so arranged 
that the initial letters of the lines, read con- 
secutively, form certain names or words, 

Acts ex Parliament comprise public Acts- which 
are binding on all citizens, and private Acts 
which refer to particular persons or places. 
The statute-book is generally held to. open late 
in the reign of Edward I. It became a fixed 
constitutional principle that an, act of parlia- 
ment, to be valid, must express .concurrently 
the will of the entire legislature. An act takes 
. effect from the day on which it receives the 
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mereial artist ” is the craftsman who can apply 
his art to the subtle business of selling ; and 
when copywriters and commercial artists have 
done their work, there is needed the skill of 
those who must translate a joint message into 
tenns of metal, ink. and paper. These co- 
operative craftsmen are grouped into separate 
businesses known as Advertising Agencies — 
equipped to study and analyse markets, to hire 
space In newspapers, magazines, cinemas, shops, 
and on hoardings, and to fill the space with 
messages, which attract attention, compel 
reading, and carry conviction. 

-Advertising, frequently sponsored by H.M. 
Government, has earned a new prestige by its - 
; brilliance and efficiency in serving the nation by- 
explaining rationing, by stimulating production, 
by encouraging saving, and by promoting safety 
and health. - Advertising Jim proved it can be 
as effective a weapon for social purposes as for 
commercial success. 


royal assent, where no other date is named, Advocates Diaboli the devil’s advocate ”), a 
Nothing short of repeal can limit its operation. Boihan Catholic functionary who presents 
Originally the collective acts each session opposing evidence in regard' to the life of any 
formed hut one statute, to which a general deceased person It may be proposed to canonise, 
title was. atteehed, and for this reason up to Advowson is the right of presentation to a vacant 
4502 an act; of. parliament was generally cited church benefice, and is capable of being sold 


1862 an act of parliament was generally cited church benefice, and is capable of being sold 

as tiis chapter of a particular statute, e.g„ or mortgaged. The greater majority of ad- 

•24 and 25 Viet, c, 101. Now, by the Short wwsons are in the hands.' of .private persons; 

Titles Act 1892 it is optional to. cite the most the rest are under the patronage of the bishops, 

important acts to that, date by their short deans, and chapters, universities, and the 

titles, either individually or collectively. Crown, 

Most modern acts have borne short titles Adytum, the innermost ' sanctuary or secret 


Independently of the Act of 1832. (See also . chamber of ancient temples, access to which 
A Citizen’s Guide.) was forbidden 'to all but the. Priests. . The most 

“ Addled Parliament.” James I/s second Parlia- famous is the temple of Apollo at Delphi. . 
merit, called together in 1014, and .dissolved Aeolia Harp is a musical Instrument formerly la 


without legislating, on its refusal to grant 
supplies. 

Advent, a period devoted to religions preparation 
for the coming . celebration of. the Nativity 
(Christmas!. It, cmnprfises four Sundays, and 


considerable ' favour. It consists of catgut 
stretched over a wooden sound-box which, 
when placed so as to receive a controllable 
current of air, can. be made to emit many 
■pleasing harmonies. • 


commences on the one preceding or- following | Aerenchyma. - Plant tissue which is spongy be- 


st. Andrew’s Day (Nov. 20), or cm St. Andrew’s 
Day -itself. Advent was not observed before 
the 4th century. 

Advertising is by derivation a method: of /•drawing 


cause there are torse air spaces between the 
ceils in which gases can circulate. • This aerating 
tissue is characteristic of marsh and water- 
plants. 


attention to anything. In its more usual and j Aerodyiiamics, the science of gases (especially air) 


specific sense it refers to the various methods 
by which commerce attracts, attention to Its 
products, by which public services are explained 
to the .publiC, ; An.4:'-'.by ■%Bich'.':ca-u^8-:..ori;.par.ties: 
announce their aims -or programmes. 

The history of; aflvertteing until the arrival of 
trie popular press at. the end of the 19th century 
has much significance for the social historian- — 
it covers the trade fairs of the .Middle Ayes, the 
signs and -banners of the craft and merchant 


in motion, particularly in relation to aircraft, 
{aeronautics}. The idea, of imitating the birds 
by the use of wings is of ancient origin. It was 
Leonardo da Vinci, however, who first carried 
out experiments in a scientific manner. . The 
invention of the balloon la 1V83 and the re- 
searches of scientists and engineers in the 19th 
century ultimately ted to the development of the 
aeroplane. (See Wright, Orville, '‘Prominent 
People.”) 


gilds, the trade cards of the 18th-century Aerolites, the name given to the class of meteorites 


dealers, the amazing claims for. "sovereign 
specifics,/* afti: oven®. that relic of the- spoken, 
as opposed, tfir the printed adverMsement, the 


composed chiefly of heavy silicates. The other 
two main classes are sidstolites (nickel-iron and 
silicates) and siderites (nickel-iron). 


town crier, la the doth century advertising I Affirmation is a declaration made in lieu of an 


has become an essential part of modern eco- oath by persons objecting to be sworn because 

nojhii-s. It has been realised that to make good. of religious, or other scruples. Perjury applies! 

Products Is important, but that first to mark to affirmations the same as to oaths, 

them, and then to market them are equally Im- Afridis, a warlike .race of Mil-men on the north*-- 

portent duties of successful business. Ad* west frontier of Inula. - 

vertteins has Ireeome the final link in a drain of Afrikander, .'type of cattle bred in South Africa. 


ideer, with consumer. 


service which joins producer with consumer, 

- The revenue which accrues to. the newspapers 
from advertising space sold to advertisers en* 
'.-abl.ekthemitpkeepdowa fhe..c«f.of'SewB®ap'«3, ! 
while adding to the editorial services they 
provide. . When . successfully practised, there- 
fore. -advertising lifts had three- notable effects. 


Afrikaner, an .Afrikaans-speaking South African/ 
usually of Batch descent, 

After-damp, is a mixture of carbon dioxide anti 
nitrogen 1 hat occurs In a mine after an explosion 
and -causes . suffocation to human beings. It 
is also called ■" choke-damp " and '‘black 
damp,’’ 


reach ;■ It has -been instrumental in improving 
the general standards of living, of comfort, of 
health, and of cleanliness ; it has enabled great 


revived in recent times in a modified form by.' 
Moravians and some Methodists. : - - ; 


... , c/i. vt'jdvuwetm , i i 14 - 1 1,:-'. I eau ... ; . ; 

newspapers to give the meases' si news, enter- Agar-agar, a vegetable jelly obtained from sea-: 
tafnment and. educational service which is. an weeds, and largely employed in the Orient m the 
essential part of the -machinery of a free composition of soups and jellies. Used uy 


democracy, ' 

The machinery which modem advertising lias 
created for its own production has only recently 
been rationalised, . It- lias required new kinds 
of technicians, mostly connected with journal-: 
tea and the visual arts, and with printing in all 
recesses, X) 


- Its varied processes, 
.■journalist: with a ; 
commercial artist c 


bacteriologists -to render solid- culture media, 
sfi a l r< t d blood upon which bacteria are 
cultivated, - Before the second world war Japan 
had a virtual monopoly in agar-agar; U.ILA, 
and - British Commonwealth now make - it in 
quantity.. 


he ywri t- ’ stht Agaric, large 1 ng of the family dtsarime % 


a flair for ideas which the 
■t can illustrate; the " com- 


wld » jhdhdes be m to m and what aie 
poi j arly Cal e 1 tos d tools, ’ though the idea 
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that these two lay terms sharply differentiate 
between edible and poisonous fungi is an in- 
correct one. Characteristic of the agarics is the 
presence of a cap or pileus (bearing underneath 
, the spore-shedding gills) and a stalk or stipe, 

: Agate, a variegated stone composed of nearly pure. 

' Silica (silicon dioxide). Parallel bands of colour 
are often characteristic; Germany, Brar.il, and 
India furnish the mum supplies, and Scotland 
has a species of agate called Scotch pebble. 
Agave, tile American aloe or Century Plant which 
sometimes floes not attain to flowering' maturity 
under sixty or seventy years, and then dies. 
The flower spray may roach a height of 20 feet 
and in its development the rush of sap is so great 
that the Mexicans collect for brewing the strong 
spirit called mescal. 1.000 litres of sap can be 
obtained from a single plant. One species , of 
agave yields sisal used for making cord and rope. 
Aga is a terra of wide application, variously used 
at different periods. In classical mythology 
five successive ages or races were defined— the 
golden or primitive, when people enjoyed un- 
alloyed happiness without labour and lived on 
the fruits of the earth; the steiy when the 
worship of the gods was neglected ; the- brazen, 
which was warlike and violent ; the heroic, 
whan the gods and semi-gods held sway; and 
the iron, representing the lowest point of human 
degradation. Hesiod- and Ovid both retain 
this classification. It is common to call the 
ages after some pre-eminent, dominating 
personality or characteristic; tlnm, we have the 
age of Pericles, the Augustan age, the Eliza- 
bethan age, the dark ages, the middle ages, the 
steam age, and now* the atomic age. Then 
there are the geological ages — classifying the 
ages according to the evidences of the various 
strata. Archaeologists divide the pro-historic i 
periods into the Stone, Bronze, and Iron Ages, i 
As regards Individual life, age has its four main ] 
divisions, of infancy, youth,: manhood, and old i 
age. Shakespeare gave us his “Seven Ages";] 
Keats adopted the four seasons classification. I 
: According to British law, a man or woman is of 
age at 21. 

Agnostic, a word used by T. H. Huxley in 1869 
to describe a person who says he does not know 
whether or not there is a Supreme Power behind 
tile universe. He neither affirms nor denies 
; the existence of God but suspends judgment. 

The rise of agnosticism was a characteristic 'of 
■ the 19th century. ’ 1 

Agnus Del (Lamb of God), a short anthem said or 
sung at a certain point of the Roman Catholic 
Mass or Anglican communion service, (John 
i. 29.) 

Agony Column, the portion of a newspaper devoted 
to advertisements of a secret or personal nature. 
Ahrimtm, the Zoroastrian spirit of destruction. 

Air is a mixture of gases forming the atmosphere 
we breathe. Nitrogen, oxygen, and argon are 
always present in air ; a typical sample of dry 
air might contain these gases in the following 
proportions (by volume)'l nitrogen. 78 'OS 0 ,', ; 
oxygen, . 21 % ; argon, 0~S4. A .small quantity 
of carbon dioxide is present, about 3 parte In 

10.000 parts of air. This carbon dioxide is the 
source of carbon compounds built up by green 
plants in photosynthesis ; in tiie process cartxm 
dioxide is absorbed from the air and oxygen 
returned, the reverse of the respiratory process 
of animate. Air also- contains a quantity of 
water vapour, and traces of ammonia, nitrogen 
oxides, hydrogen, sulphur dioxide, hydrogen 
sulphide, ozone, and of the rare gases helium, 
krypton, neon, and xenon. In a city smoke 
arid dust- particles may be aa abundant as' 

100.000 particles per cubic centimetre; -A 
litre of air at 0” centigrade and 700 millimetres 
pressure weighs 1 '2932 grams. 

Air-pump. • Early air-pumps consisted of a re- 
elver; from which the air is to be exhausted, 
and a pnosp, which is a metal cylinder with a 
piston in it, for drawing off the air.' First in- 
vented by Guericke (1602-881. Modem tramps 
depend on the suction exerted by a flowing 
liquid such as mercury or water. The high- 
vacuum pump w a recent development. 

Alabama Claims were claims fur compensation 
Bunin by the United States against. Great 
'iff. Un t larnasm done > Ai rican >",■ ? «g 
during the Civil War by the Alabama privateer. 
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which was finally sunk by the ■Eearsnee, of the 
• U.8. Navy. The claim waa decided by arbitra- 
tion at Geneva in 1872, the Court giving a 
verdict for. the claimants for over £8,180,000. 
Alabaster, a soft crystalline form of sulphate of 
lime, or granulated gypsum, easily worked for 
statuary and other ornamental articles, and 
capable of being highly polished. Bolterra. in 
Tuscany, yields the finest: that in highest : 
ancient repute came from Aiabostrou in Egypt, 
near to the modern .AutiuoS. 

Al Arai, the mid-heaven, of the Koran, where those 
whose deeds have.htmn neither decidedly good 
nor very bad spend their after-life, : 

Alh, white vestment reaching to the feet, worn by 
Priests, ; 

Albatross, a large white ocean, bird whose wings 
measure from tea to twelve feet when out- 
stretched. 

Albert Memorial, a large Gothic monument de- 
signed by Sir Gilbert Scott, and embellished 
with sculptures by eminent artists. Erected in 
mernory of Prince Albert in Kensington Gardens 

at a cost of £120,000. 

Albigenses, the name given to an heretical religious 
sect who were active in the South of France in 
the 12th and 13th centuries. ; They protested 
against attempts at suppression by the Roman 
Church, acting principally through the inquisi- 
tion. The heresy was Anally crashed, and during 
the struggle ::the brilliant Proveneal civilisation 
was destroyed. . . 

Albino, a term first applied to designate certain 
negroes mottled with white spots whom the 
Portuguese navigators met with in Africa. It 
is now used in regard to all persons of white Skin 
and hair and pink eyes. Albinos auixiot sec : 
well in the sunlight : it is only in gemi-darkn«ss 
that they discern objects clearly. The albino 
peculiarity is also ibundin other living creatures 
besides man, 

Al Barak, a winged being on which Mahomet 
was credited with having travelled through the 
■ : heavens. 

Albumen, white of egg. It eoagnlat es under heat, 
or by the action of acid or alcohol, and is 
further capable of soluble or insoluble modifica- 
tions. It provides an anti-toxin in corrosive 
sublimate poisoning. 

Alcalde, a Spanish mayor, judge or magistrate, 
dr in Portugal a justice of the peace ; not to be 
eonfouaded with the similar word ** alcaide,” 
which signifies the keeper of. a castle or prison 
along both shores of the Mediterranean. The 
latter is a military term, the former signifies 
always a civil functionary, hut both are front 
the same Arabic root. 

Alcazar, the famous palace at Seville, in ancient 
days the residence ol the Moorish kings. 

Alchemy was from the luth to the 17th century re- 
garded by many philosophers and enthusiasts aa 
a science capa-hte of demonstration to the pro- : 

; Auction of one or other of three supposed 
chemical combinations— the philosopher's stone, 
which waa to transmute ihe baser metals into 
gold; the elixir of life, that was to prolong 
existence indefinitely; and the alkahest, or-' : 

• universal solvent.. Men of (rreat attainments, 
monarch*, ecclesiastics, and all classes" 'of 
people dabbled in alchemy ; Uvea were given up 
entirely to it, , >rt m vast i upon It. 
Ocher, Roger Bacon, AlbertttS .Magnus, Fats-, 
celsus, and many other men of note were 
devoted alchemists. The experiments of the 
[• alchemists, however, in spite of their being 
: directed towards an imjitwslhie end, resulted in 
many discoveries (hat. were of value to the real 
seizure of chemteiry. . 

Alcohols arc -chemical compounds. containing 
carbon,, hydrogen, and oxygen. Unless other- 
wtee specified ** aicaliol " in the singular means 
” ethyl alcohol ” lethanol) ; this fe produced by 
distilling f m nied li at' Indus r.uliy ethyl 
i hoi is im ' i tf r re. f cWow 
form, ether, perfumes, etc. Diluted with wood 
'alcohol or other 'denataraht* - ethyl alcohol 
becomes “methylated spirits”: the denatar- 
■ ante are varied according to the industrial 
purpose for Which it to renuired, the methylated 
spirits then being togelp exempt from duty. 


' 0 ! d (,t 1 t col 1 or o et a >l r, i 

be obtained by distilling wood, or synthetically 
from water sm. 
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AtooboUo Streasth. S and Ko ^ Catholic Churches, and is 

; ard is the prm (,Mim wmqn ^ an.mimmi in commemoration of the saints generally, or 
gallon of spirit:: containing ^49'«8_per: cent, of such, as have no special day set apart for them 
alcohol by weight or 5<*1 per cent, by volume Instituted by Pone Boniface TV earlr in 
' * 1 J- ‘ 0 he strength of spirits is 7th century, this e — . it al* festival was 
usually measured by the Guy-Lm hydro- formerly called « All Hallows.” 

Wfter. In tne L-ft-A. becm se of the smaller All Souls' Day (Nov. 2} is a festival of the Soman 
gallon, 1«< C.b. Ohnrch, intended for the mitigation by prayer 

proof gallon. <4 iiroot means ,ih under of the sufferings of 'souls in purgatory. The 

proof. . . , .. n . , commemoration was enjoined by Abbot Odflo 

Aidehyae, tne generic term for a class of chemical of tinny during the Xlth century upon the 

bodie < turmaiueh > we, wmc - . nast 0 or > ver which 1 presidet 1 ’ 

•gas, aldehydes are. volatile, liquids.. . rhejr are was afterwards adopted generally throughout 
' t l by ! , 11 i primary aleo f , u muaU 

: Most important aloebyde to. iorniaklehyde used Allspice, a flavouring' obtained from a West Indian 
liimaWng the piastres described as tormaldehyde tree of the myrtle order; OfflmeMta officinalis. 

. resins. _ . Fornialin (formaldehyde .■.solution; in The, essential oil of its unripe fruit is aipowerful 

, .water) is much used for preserving zoological irritant, and the. bruised berries: are carminative. 

specimens. 1 • • • : - / All the Talents Administration was a coalition of 

Alderman (Anglo-Saxon mliorman), a title raven the best men of the two political parties, formed 

by the Saxons to persons of high and hereditary on the death of Pit t, in the year 1806 toy Lord 

distinction, such as princes, earls, and governors. Grenville. It abolished the slave trade; 

.: Afterwards adopted to designate the members Alluvium, accumulations of sand, mud, gravel, 

: of municipal corporations, next in dignity to the etc., washed down by rivers and forming 
Mayor. . distinct dejxisits. 

Aidine Editions are the beautiful books printed in Almaek’s, a fashionable room of assembly in St. 
Venice by the Renaissance printer Aldo Tio James’s, built in 1785, and for many years the 

Mamizio and his family between 1480 and 15S7, scene of balls and society functions. 

Italics were first introduced in these boohs, ■ Almanac, a calendar of the year, with particulars 
Ale. {See Beer;) of clays, weeks, and months, the position of the 

Alexandrine, a twelve-syllable metre, the leading sum and .moon, tidal information, records of 

measure in French .poetry,, derived from the festivals, etc. The earliest mention of a 

romantic tales collected in the lath century calendar is in 1150., The earliest almanac 

arriund the name of 'Alexander the Great. printed in England was 27;e- Kalerular of 

Alga, liowerloss plants living mostly In water. Stephanies, printed by Bice and Pynson -about 

Seaweeds and the green pond scums arc the 1497, Old Moore’s Almanac, a popular penny 

best known alg®. The green powder -. found issue, had a huge circulation for many years, 

on trees is composed of a microscopic alga Whitaker's Almanac was first published in 1868, 

CProiommi)}, Almond, the fruit of the Amygdahis communis. 

Algebra, a branch of mathematics in which gym* originally indigenous to Persia, Asia Minor, and 

hols are used in place of numbers. '■ Sir Isaac NV Africa; now cultivated in Italy, Spain, and 

Newton stvlcd if the “ universal arithmetic.’* ■ France, It yields both bitter and sweet oil. 
Alhambra, flic ancient palace of the Moorish kings Bitter almond oil is obtained by macerating and 

at Granada in Spain, built In the 13th and 14th - distilling the ripe seeds; it is used for flavouring 

centuries. Though part of the castle was and scenting purposes, its fragrant odour being 

turned into a modem palace under Charles V;, due to the presence of benzaldehyde. When the 

the most beautiful parts of the interior are still seeds are pressed, sweet almond oil results ; this 

preserved — the, graceful halls and dwelling- . is user! in perfumery, and also as a lubricant for 
rooms -grouped round the Court of Alberca and very delicate machinery, 

the Court of Lions, with their fountains, ar- Almoner was a monastery official charged, with 
cades and lovely gardens, the distribution of alms. There was also the 

Alibi, signifying " elsewhere ”, Is: the plea of a King’s Almoner, and the title of Hereditary 
person who desires to prove presence elsewhere Grand Almoner, still .-survives, though - not 

it the time the alleged act took place. involving -say duties. Since. 1895- .the name 

Alimony is an allowance made to a wife out of her almoner has bean given to the trained social 

. husband's estate for her maintenance either -'workers on the staff of hospitals, • : ■ 

during a matrimonial suit or at its termination, Almuce, a fur stole worn by certain canons. 

If she elopes with an adulterer or wilfully Aloe, large plants of the lily family. There are 
leaves her husband without just cause she is about eighty-five species, moat of them in Gape 

entitled to no allowance. Colony, S. Africa, especially in the Karroo 

Alizarin, the chief colouring matter of madder: desert. The bitter purgative drug (aloes): is 

and now produced synthetically from coal tar. prepared by evaporating the plants' sap. (See 
Alkali, the general name given to a uumtwr of sub- Agave.) . .. : 

stances which are the opposite to acids in their Alopecias, a genus of fishes of the shark family, 
chemical action. The term to commonly applied one of the most notable varieties of which is- .the 

to soluble alkaline bodies, the principal,- of which thresher, or fox-shark. 

are potash, soda, lithia, aqueous ammonia, lime. Alpaca, a South American ruminant whose wool is 
baryta and. atrontla. The action of the woven into. a. soft dress fabric 'known. by. -the 

solutions of these todies is caustic on animal . same name. Sir Titus Salt first manufactured 
and vegetable substances, and they are extern ■ alpaca cloth. Saltaire, near Bradford, remains 
eively used in industrial processes. . to evidence the success which fur many -years 

Allegiance is the tie which binds the subject to his ■ attended: the enterprise. . Attempts have been 
sovereign for the protection that the sovereign made to. acclimatise, the. alpaca in England, 
affords to the subject. It may be natural when * but with little success. . 

one to a subject born or has been naturalised, or Alphabet (so called from toe first two letters of the 
it ■ may be temporary and local when one is Greek alphabet— - Alpha, beta) is the term applied 

temporarily resident in the ILK, to the collection of letters from which the -words- 

kUegery, 1 n j( c sc e couche of a- language -are made up.,- It grew- but of.the 

figurative 1 language and intended to. point a knowledge that all words cantos expressed- by a 
moral.. A leading example is Banyan's i-'ii- limited number of sounds arranged in various 
qHwOb Idogtese, . . combinations. The Phcenicians were the first 

Alligator, the crocodile of America, common in the to use an alphabetic script (earliest • Renown 
lower Mississippi arid adjacent . lakes and inscriptions; e, 1500.-960 .K,0,1, from which all 

marshes, varying tat laugth from two to twenty other alphabets have sprang. The stages in 

feet. ... the development of the alphabet were mnemonic 

Alloys are comlrinafclons of metals. Sliver coins ; (memory aids), pictorial (actual, pictures!, 
mtalned p 1 ut 7 p o' com r ideographic (symbols), and lastly phonetic;. 

The alloys beat, known are brass, composed of .All the ideographic systems died. out, with, the 
copper and zinc: German Silver, of copper. exception of the Chinese, . 

ne andn ieU we er, of tin t id lead; toll Abate , a tetri of VVhifefriars, London, which 
metal, of copper and tin. When mercury forms was for a long period a recognised sanctuary for 

pa ri of a 1 aliov, i„ to terme i an amalgam cm tc u, and cr min ils, where they could not be 

AH iaiate' Bay <Nov. :l) is .common to- both the captured. . It was abolished in 1897. ; • 
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Altar, orlginahy a, table or elevated place upon 
Y which sacrifices were offered up, and still s yin- 
holieally the place of sacrifice tu Roman Catholic 
churches. In English churches the communion 
table is the altar, 

Altimeter, an instrument used in aircraft to 
estimate altitude; its essential feature is an 
- -aneroid barometer which registers the- decrease 
of pressure with height. Roughly 1 millibar 
corresponds to 30 ft. To read an aircraft alti- 
meter correct for its destination , the zero setting 
must be adjusted for difference of ground height 
and difference of surface pressure, especially 
when pressure is falling or when flying towards 

■ low pressure. 

Altitude, an astronomical term used to signify the 
angular elevation of a heavenly body : this is 
measured with a quadrant or sextant. In 
aeronautics it is the height (in feet or metres) 
above sea-level. 

Alto, the second voice of a male-voice church 
choir, i.e„ below treble and above tenor. The 
term may also be applied to an instrument to 
distinguish it from others of similar design but 
. different register; e, g.. alto saxophone. 
Alto-Relievo, a term applied to sculptured designs 
'■•'X .which are depicted in prominent relief on a flat 
surface, technically signifying that the' projec- 
tion 1 exceeds one-half tha true proportions of the 
objects represented. Basso-relievo is carving 
kept lower than one-half such proportionate 
: projection. - 

Altruism, a term invented by Comte to denote 
devotion to the welfare of others, the opposite of 
Egoism. 

Alum is a compound salt used in various indus- 
trial processes, especially dyeing, its constituents 
- being the sulphate of One univalent metal, or 
radical (e.< 7 „ potassium, sodium, ammonium, 
rubidium, caesium, silver, thallium) and the 
sulphate of a tervalent "metal (e.ff., aluminium, 
iron, chromium, manganese), and water of 

Alumina is the oxide of aluminium. The ruby 
is almost 100 per cent, alumina ; so also are the 
emerald, oriental amethyst, etc. Hydrated 
aluminium oxide is bauxite, chief ore of 
aluminium, from which the metal is extracted 
elect, roly tically. 

Aluminium is a light metal which conducts 
electricity well. Its specific gravity at 20° C. 
is 2.703. Melting point of aluminium is 
6(50 -2 £l C. It is made commercially by electrolys- 
. ing bauxite dissolved in cryolite (double fluoride 
of aluminium and sodium}. 

Amadavat, a popular cage bird of the weaver 
family, mainly crimson with white spots, so : 
named 1 . he first specimens came from 

Ahmadabad in India about, 1700, 

Amalgam is the term applied to any alloy of which 
mercury forms a part. 

Amazons. Sea Classical Dictionary. 

Amber, a brittle resinous substance; in origin, 
fossilised resin. Obtained mostly from the 
Baltic coasts, and used for ornaments, pipe 
month-pieces, etc. 

Ambergris is a waxy substance produced in the 
. Intestines of the sperm whale, and generally- 
found floating on the sea. Is a valuable 
perfumery material. 

Amblycephahis, a genus of homopiera including 
the froth-fly, which is destructive iu many hop 

■ gardens in July and August, sucking the sap 
from the vine. 

Ambiyopsis, a species of fish, practically sightless, 
and with inoperative organs of hearing and 
: feeling, that- inhabit the Mammoth Cave of 
Kentucky. A remarkable illustration of the 
failure of senses not brought into uses. 

Ambuscade Is a military marueuvTe by which 
troops are ambushed for a surprise attach upon 
an enemy. 

; American Doan. Under an agreement in December, 
'1.045, a loan of over £1,000 million was made to 
Britain, At tire etui of 1845 the war had left 
Britain in a- difficult financial position. The 
whole of her F»n?bm investments had ixsen sold 
and their proceeds spent as well as Britain’s 
« n ' f sol 1 ai ,-i i ■ , < um a More- 
<" - ' - i had uin i.ii hed owl o 

military requirements. After tins first 2 years 
of the war Britain’s foreign expenditure had 
been largely financed by a system vailed Lend 
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Lease, whereby tr.S. A. supplied the needs of 
Britain, terms of settlement being reserved to 
the end of the war. Lend Lease; however, came 
to an ead after the war. After much discussion 
a loan was proposed to meet Britain's needs in 
the post-war years. Congress approved after 
a long debate and the House of Commons agreed, 
but with a large number of abstentions. 

America’s Cup, a prize trophy first offered in 1831 
by the Royal Yacht Squadron and open to 
yachts of ail nations. It was won in the first 
year by the “America,” a New York yacht, 
and hits remained on t hat side of the ocean ever 
since, despite attempts to recapture it by Lord 
Dunrareu, Sir Thomas Lipton, Mr. X. O. M. 
Sopwith, and others. 

Amethyst, the Violet variety of quartz, used as a 
precious stone, containing traces of manganese, 
titanium , and iron. The finest coloured 
specimens come from Brazil and the Urals, 

Amice, a linen vestment worn about the neck by 
Roman and many Anglican priests Under the 
alb when officiating at Mass or Holy Eucharist. 
Formerly worn oil the head by priests and 
pilgrims. 

Amiens, Treaty of, signed by England, Prance , 
Spain, and Holland la IS02, brought the War of 
the French Revolution to an end. Fresh cause 
of quarrel was soon found, however, and , 
Napoleon resumed the warfare, : which only 
untied with Waterloo. 

Amir, sometimes spelled Ameer or Emir, ista, title 
signifying head or chief, applied in Mahommedau 
countries to princes, chiefs, or rulers. The 
direct descendants of Mahomet’s daughter 
Fatima were , called Emirs. Chiefs - of various 
tribes in Africa and the East have also assumed 
the title. ■ 

Ammeter, an instrument for measuring the current 
. flowing in an electric circuit, A contraction of ■ 
ampere-meter. (Sve Ampere.) * 

Ammonia, a colourless gaseous compound com- 
prising three atoms of hydrogen tonne of nitro- 
gen. Formerly it was made by heating the 
horns and hoofs of deer, acquiring the names of 
spirits of hartshorn. The ammonia of commerce 
Is now procured by coal decomposition in the 
course of gas-making and by, direct synthesis. 

In the very important Haber process of am- 
monia production by fixation of atmospheric 
nitrogen, the nitrogen is made to combine with . 
hydrogen and the ammonia so prepared is 
converted into nitric acid, ammonium nitrate or 
ammonium sulphate. The Haber process made 
Germany self-sufficient in nitrates in the first 
world war. and was afterwards exploited all- 
over the world. 

Ammonites, extinct animals related to the squid 
and the octopus. Many had beautiful coiled : 
shells, and these fossils are found in the Mesozoic 
rocks, particularly the bias. 

Ammonium, the basic radical of ammonium salts. 
Composed of one atom of nitrogen and soar of 
hydrogen, it' behaves chemically life au atom . ■ 
of a - monovalent alkali metal. Ammonium 
chloride is known an “sal ammoniac.’' "Sal 
volatile" is ammonium cnrUmate. 

Amnesty, m act of grace by which a ruler or gov- 
erning power pa j « bod f j lit Seal 
offenriere. ■ • It Is usually absolute ; but it may be 
partial, as when it excepts certain specified 
persons from if s operation. .- 

Arnceba, a minute animal consisting of a single 
gelatinous cell, Some si es occur in fresh 
and stagnant water; others in. soil. 

Amorphous, a term used to indicate tho abrame 
of crystalline -form ia any body or substance. 

Ampere, the meet commonly used unit of efcruic ' 
current; often abbreviated to ” itrnp.” The 
huernaUonal ampere Is dtii’.icd as that i-urn-m 
which deposits silver at the rate of 0-001118 
gram a second , wnen passed through silver 
nitrate .solution, (See also p, 714.) 

Amphibia, a class bf vertebrate animals divided 
into four orders ; Cmduta. newts and sala- 
inandsm; FallrnMa, frogs and toads; Avotla , 
the opeeiHaus which sni«rflc!ally resemble blue*; 
grey earthworms; Stenocephalia, fossil am- 
pbibmne whose skeletons occur chiefly in the 
Carboniferous and Permian rocks. Most 
amphibians begin life as aquatic tadpole 


breathing by gills, tettr me 
four-legged, lung-breathing a 


- ' . ■' - ■ . . I 
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land. Other characteristics of amphibia are : 
cold blood, skin without visible scales, skull 
articulates with the backbone by two knobs. I 
■In evolution the amphibia are intermediate 
between fisli and reptiles. 

Ampbioxus or Lancelot, a primitive vertebrate 
occurring in sand-banks around British shores 
and elsewhere. 

' Amphitheatre, a term first used by the Homans to 
denote the buildings; set apart for gladiatorial £ 
and wild beast exhibitions. The most notable 
was the Colosseum at Home, part of the remains 
of which are still standing. There were 
numerous other amphitheatres in different parte 
of the Homan Empire, including two or three in 
Britain, 

Amphora was a large day vessel used by the 
' Ttomans for preserving wine, fruit, oil, etc, 

Amulet, a necklet or other ornament worn as a 
charm against evil and much used in former J 
times in England, 1 Still common in the East. 
Ana, a collection of criticisms, observations, or 
opinions about a particular person, place or 
subject.; Used as a suffix especially applies to a j 
person’s memorable sayings, anecdotes about 
or publications: hearing on, as in Jahnsoniaria, 
Alexandriam, Ykioriana. ., 

Anabaptists, the name given to various Christian 

■ sects that came into prominence fti Germany, 
Switzerland, and Holland during the Reforma- 
tion. They rejected the baptism of. infants as 
unscriptwral and insisted on baptising afresh. . 
They practised a primitive communism and 
regarded true religious reform, as involving 
social reform. Their chief prophet, Thomas 
Mfinzer, was executed in 1525, and many of 
his followers were burnt at the. stake. The 
later Anabaptists, persecuted by both Roman 
Catholics and Protestants, committed many 
acts oi" violence under, the cloak of religious 
zeal, bringing discredit on the whole movement, i 
which was gradually suppressed. The Men- 
nonltes Iq.v.) were an offshoot of the Ana- 
baptists. 

Anabasis, Xenophon’s narrative of the exploits of 
Cyrus the Younger against bis brother Arta- 
xerxes of Persia, 401 u.c. The title also of 
Arrian’s history of Alexander the Great’s 
expedition to Asia. - ■; '■•■ .. 

Anachronism, an erroneous reference to an event 
in respect of time, e.cr., the description of a rail- 
way train Journey, say, in the 17th century. 7 
Aimeolutnott fa lack of grammatical sequence in 
speaking or writing.- 

Anaconda, a large South American snake, power- 
ful, finely marked, and much feared by man and i 
animals of its habitat. 

AUagraln Is a literary exorcise which consists in 
using the letters in a given word or phrase to 
form a diderent word or phrase., i 

Analogy, a method of argument . whereby an in- 
ference is drawn from one set of facts and ap- 
plied to another to which it has some resem- 
blance. 

Analysis is the process by which a complex thing is 
reduced or broken up into its original elements. 
Qualitative analysis reveals the presence of i 
certain substances, Quantitative analysis shows 
those substances in their respective proportions. 
■Analysis as applied to Grammar. Mathematics. 1 
and Logic resolves phrases, propositions, and 
arguments into their separate parts. 

Analysts, Public, are chemists officially appointed 
to analyse all such food and drugs as are sub- 1 
wiStted to them by inspectors within their own. 
area. Every town of importance has its public 
aualy t wo k it tecting th pi 

■ against adulteration and impurity is highly 
important. 

Anarchism is a revolutionary doctrine in ■opposi- 
tion to all law and order as enforced by a govern- / 
ms-!.. The Greek word anarchy means no 
government, but iu modem times it is regarded 
as- a movement towards destroying the tyranny 
of the State and giving , fuller; piny to natural 
economic fowes and- the principle of mutual 
aid. Proudhon (French) and Bakunin (.Russian) 
si i pc rente f tl phllos pb . 

Anathema was the Greek term for things dedicated l 
to the gods, and in lie modern religious use 
ii iu at j err i h r > sacrl 

lice. ■ The idea of destruction and perdition is 1 
a secondary meaning, and anathematis&tkm in 
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the Roman Church is the extreme form of 
excommunication. 

Anchor, an instrument used for keeping ships 
stationary. Great improvements have been 
introduced in recent years, stocldess anchors 
'being now chiefly used, consisting of a shank : 
and a loose fluke. Lloyds’ rules prescribe the • 
number and weight of anchors which must be ' 
carried by merchant ships. 

Anchorite is a religious, person who retires into 
solitude to employ himself with holy .’thoughts. ; 
Among the early Christians, anchorites were 
numerous, but in the Western Church they 
have been few. Their reputation for wisdom 
and prescience was high, and kings and riders in 
old days would visit their cells for counsel. An 
anchorite or ■“ ankret ’.’ was in mediseval times 
a source of fame and profit to the monastic house 
within which he was voluntarily immured. 
Anchovy, a Ash of the herring family, distinguished 
by its large mouth and projecting snout, plenti- 
ful in the Mediterranean and much esteemed 
when cured. 

Anemometer, an instrument for measuring the 
strength of the wind. In the most widely used 
pattern the rotation, about a vertical axis, of a 
group of hemispherical on conical cups gives a 
measure of the total flow of air past the cups, 
various registering devices being employed. 
The Hines anemograph provides a continuous ; 
record of the variation in both velocity and 
• direction; changes of pressure produced in a : 
horizontal tube, kept pointing into the wind by 
A vane, cause a float, to which a pen is attached, 
to rise and fall in sympathy with the gusts and , 
lulls. The recently devised hot-wire anemo- 
meter, depending upon the change of electrical 
resistance experienced by a heated wire when 
cooled, enables very gentle air currents to be 
investigated. 

Aneroid is the kind of barometer which does not 
depend upon atmospheric support of a mercury 
(or other liquid) column. It, consists of a 
metallic box. partially exhausted of air, with a 
corrugated lid which moves with atmospheric 
changes. A iever system magnifies the lid move- 
ments about 200 times and atmospheric pressure 
Is read from a dial. The construction of the 
vacuum chamber provides automatic compensa- 
tion for temperature changes. An aneroid baro- 
meter is the basic component of an altimeter. 
Angel, or angel-noble, an English gold coin which 
bore a representation of the Archangel Michael 
in conflict with a dragon. The lost English 
noble was coined in the reign of Charles I. 
Angelica, an aromatic plant of the TJmbeUlferse 
order, Angelica officinalis, valuable ns a flavour- 
ing and possessing medicinal properties. In 
olden times supposed to ward off evil fortune. 
Angels, divine ine&sengers or agents communicat- 
ing with or guarding human beings, a concep- 
tion which is included in the Christian and other 
doctrines : and in former times, particularly in 
the Roman Church, special functions were 
accorded to certain angels and archangels, and 
their intercession was constantly appealed to. 
Angelas, a church bell rung in Roman Catholic 
countries, at mom, noon, and sunset, to remind 
the faithful to say their Angelic .Salutation, 
Angevin Dynasty includes the Plantagenet kings 
from Henry H. to Richard H. The name waa 
derived from Henry II.’s father, Geoffrey. Count 
■ of Anjou. ; 

Angiospeims are plants whose seeds are contained 
in an ovary, as distinct from Gymnosperxns, 
the seeds of- which are naked. These two 
divisions make up the Phanerogams or Sperma- 
phytes (“seed-bearing plants*’). TheAngJo- 
spernis are the true flowering plants, which 
■number over 200,000 species; 

Angle, a term used to denote the inclination .to 
each other of two straight or curvilinear lines; 
Angles are measured by the degrees of the 'cir- 
cumference of a circle, which is divided into 330 
equal parts, the angles formed by the lines 
radiating from the centre being proportioned 
to the area of the circumference which the lines 
•' intercept. A right- angle is one of-gO". 

Angles, a northern tribe originally settled in 
Schleswig, who with the Saxons and Jutes 
invaded Britain in the 5th century. 

Anglican Communion comprises all the Churches 
in communion with t he Church of England (he.. 
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the ecclesiastical Provinces of Canterbury and ; 
York), including the Protestant Episcopal i 
Church in the United States of America (8 s 
Provinces), .The Anglican Communion includes i 
also the Church of Ireland . (2 provinces! ; the \ 
Church to Wales ; the Episcopal Church in 
Scotland; the Church of India, Pakistan, 
Burma, and Ceylon ; the Church of the Province 
of South Africa; the Church of England in 
Canada (4 Provinces) ; the Church of England in 
Australia and Tasmania (4 Provinces aodaex- ) 
tra-Provhieial Dioceses) ; the Church of the 
Province of New Zealand ; the Church of the 
: . Province of .the West, Indies ; the Chung Hua 
if SbeJigdiCijhg Hui (Holy Catholic Church in 
China) ; and the Nippon Sei KS Kwal i Jajian . 
Holy Catholic Church), Ail these Churches are 
completely autonomous save for the special ] 
Provisions of the Establishment in England. I 
In addition, there are some 26 separate dio- : 
; ceses scattered through the world, which are 
directly under the Archbishop of Canterbury. ; 
All the bishops of the Anglican Communion I 
meet every ten yeaxs in the Lambeth Confor- 
med, over which the Archbishop of Canterbury 
by custom presides as vrimm -inter pares. The 
Conference has no legislative power, , but- in 
practice exercises enormous influence* ■■ In : 
between these Conferences it is proposed to hold 
•an Anglican Congress (including clergy and laity 
as well as bishops), and the first of these will meet 
in Minneapolis, Minnesota, in Aug. 1653. 

Angling is not the simple sport it was in the days 
of Izaak Walton, when the capture of fish with a 
hook was a fairly complete description of the 
sport. Now rod, line, and hook come into play 
in a variety of ways, and scientific methods are 
adopted. Salmon-fishing is the angling pastime 
■ ■ of the ■ rich, and English ■ and Scottish waters ; 
afford plenty of good sport, of this kind* Salmon ! 
are usually caught with the fly, but many arti- j 
fiei&l lures are also adopted. Trout are angled 
for much in the same way, like, grayling i 
chub, roach, perch,- and other fresh-water, 1 
.-denizens also provide good sport -for ail, and 
Waltcmiam are to-day more numerous than 
ever. Many books have been written about the 
subject and Izaak -Walton's Oompleat Angler is 
•• one of the classics of English literature. 
Anglo-Catholic, the high church party within the 
Church of England that stresses the catholic 
character of the Anglican Church and emphasises 
the observance of ritual. Anglo-Catholietam 
was another name for the Oxford ■ Movement 
which grew from 1833 onwards its a protest 
■■re- against, the church’s dependence on the state, 

- led by H. H. Newman, John Keble, B, H, 
Fronde, E. B. Pusey, See also Tractariauism. 
Angora goats are famous for their flue, long silky 
hair, from which mohair fabrics are made. 
Angstrom unit. Unit of length used for measuring 
wavelengths of light, ultra-violet rays and 
X-rays. It is equal ■ to one-hundredth of a 
millionth of a centimetre. 

Aniline, a well-known product derived from coal 
tar. The name recalls -the fact that it was first 
irepared by distilling indigo (anil is Portuguese 
britefligafetel&iSSAStr W. H. .Perkin succeeded 
in producing from aniline a dyestuff to which 
the name of mauve wag given,. This Afts the 
drat of a long line of mVJ-rut dyes,- 
Animalcule is a rather archaic tern used to desig- 
nate the minute creatures which are too small 
to bo seen except by the aid of the microscope. 
Animal Kingdom. The realm of living things is 
divided into the plant and animal, kingdoms, 
whose members abtairieuergy by fundamentally 
different, methods, although it is often difficult 
to say to which kingdom certain lowly organisms 
belong. The animal kingdom is itself divided 
into n. number of major groups (phyla), the 
largest .of which are-: Protozoa, minuf* organ- 
isms with ceiiui&r organisation such as amoeba ; 
Creel entcrata, including sea-anemones, -jelly-fish, 
ted corals ; Annelida.oS Which the best-Khown 
eawnpla is the earthworn irlhropoda, a v>-~ 
jarse group comprising insects, lobsters, spiders,': 
etc. Moltusea, including the pa&il, the orater, 
the 'OC-topna, etc, ; Ech'ma4ermata, starfish and 
sea-urchins ; Chordata, animals ■ possessing at 
some stage an organ called a notochord. The 
Chordata are -further divided into two unequal 
gruuj* ; A craniate, comprising such animals m 
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the lancfilefc and ' the- sea-squirt ; - Crimjafa, 
including ail the animate usually known as 
“ vertebrates ” because they possess a back- 
bone, All the other Phyla, and the acraniat-a, 
may be grouped under the title '’invertebrates." 
There are five classes of vertebrate animals.: 

- JNsoes. fish s : Jimp Mbia, animals which, while 
breathing air, are not entirely independent of 
water— suob aS = the ; frog ; : Jleptilia, snakes, 
lizards, tortoises* etc. : Ares* birds ; Mammalia, 
vertebrates. which Buckle their young.- : ' ■■■■■■■..; 

Animal Magnetism. tSec Hypnosis.) . 

Animism, a term formerly applied to the doctrine 
of vitaltem as propounded by the German 
chemist 0. S . , Stahl (early IStfc century). More 
commonly applied to the belief in the. existence 
of a soul and spirit ad distinct from matter. 
Anise, : an umMliferous plant growing mostly in 
warm climates, and valued for its fruit, aniseed, 
possessing . certain medicinal properties and 
yielding » volatile oil. Highly aromatic and 
used as a condiment for pickles and soups, 

Anna, an Indian coin, one-sixteenth of a rupee. 
Annals; -or historical records, were kept by the 
f Ttomans from an early -period. : In modem times 
. the term is aged to designate any general record 
Of events arranges according to rears,- - 
Annates were acknowledgments formerly paid to 
The I’opa'by way of: the or tax in: respect of 
; :eccifisiasti«ii preferment), and consisted usually 
of a proportion of the income {** first-fruits ”) of 
the office. Introduced into England in the 
Elth century; annexed to the Crown under 
Henry VIII, ; transferred to a perpetual fund 
for tba benefit of the poorer clergy in ITCH. (iYe 
Queen Anne’s Bounty.; 

Annealing is the process of slow cooling of glass and 
metal substances by which their brittleness te re- 
moved, and they become capable of resisting 
breakage. Borne- huge i ,u 

cooled over a period of two or three months. 
AnnualTtegist»r, f -’ s yearly record of political ) 
and literary events, founded by Edmund Burke 
(as editor) in 1759 and Hubert Doraley, the 
bouktvillfr. 

Annunciation, Feast o! the (March 25), is a church 
f i jiaimmiora e -the in -sag f * 
incarnation of Christ brought by the angel 
.0abrieLfcofheA r irete.Mary,iichc©.tSe.:fltte.Iia.dy :. 
Hay, 

Anodyne is Alterin' covering any application- for 'the', 
relief of pain, and includes the various opiates, ' - 
quinine, salicylate of soda,, anti such familiar 
applications as poultices', fomentations, besides 
■ ' counter irritants like mustard- plasters; aconite, 
chloroform, etc. : 

Anointing te the pouring of consecrated oil upon 
the body as a, mark of supreme honour. In 
England it is restricted chiefly to the ceremony 
: of themormreh’s rsjtojsatloiivaiid the spoon with .: 
which the oil is. applied forms part of the 
Exiglish regal in. In the human tVtUolie (Jhureh 
anointing represents {he siierauieat of extreme 
unction. (See Coronation.) 

Anomaly la. a term used in astronomy for the 
angle measured at the sun between it planet in 
any point of its orbit and the test perihelion. 

Ant, There are about 6,000 species of ante, which 
Imam to the same order (Hymenoptem) 'a* the 
bees, -wasps, and Ichneumon flies. The? are ■ 
social in. habit, living in communities of varying 
size and development. There are three basic 
-castes in ante— the females or vuent, tbs 
males, and the varkm (the last-named being 
neuter), although spectellscd forms of workers 
are sometimes -found, <?.?«, the soldier* of. the 

- harvesting ants. In the communities of those 

specie*: of ante . which evolved most recently 
there is. a highly complex social life and well- 
developed division of labour, ■ Some species of 
the Kants make stoves of other s -> k« atm' e 
the cocoons before the aduli forms emerge. 
Many ante greenflies, which they 

protect far their honey-like secret Sou, and most 
ante’ nests contain many " guests.*' such as 
beetles and silver - fish. Some . ante - harvest 
grains of.com, and others, from 8. America, live- 
on fungi which they cultivate in underground 
“ mushroom beds.’’ ■ 

Antarctic Zone, is the region within the parallel of 
latitude drawn approximately kSte from the 
Sooth Pole, The Pole was fltet; reached on 
December X4th, 1911, by Cs 
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: the Norwegian explorer. Captain Scot, I; and bis j Antiburgfcers, a Scottish Sect which declined to 


party arriving there on January 18th, 1912, and 
dying from exposure oil the return journey. 
Bear- Admiral Richard Evelyn Byrd flew to the 
ifgputh Bole in 1029, and led the largest expedi- 
tion ever attempted in 1940, In May T950 
■ Bysement II left (Plymouth on ■& voyage bf deep- 
sea research, to the Southern Ocean arid the 


take the oath required of burgesses in Several 
towns. The Secession Church was snlit in 
17-17 and the Aiitiburghers formed the “ General 
Associate Synod,”' commonly called the: Anti- 
burgher Kirk. The abolition of the burgess - 
oath led to a reunion in 1820 under the name of 
he “•United < o i < r * 


Antarctic, equipped with special thermometers Anti-Christ, the enemy of Christ, by whom he Is 


to road temperatures down to 3,000 fathoms. 
Anteater. There are two families of anteatera, 
the Mynneeophagidae and : the Mankiae. 


Anally to- lie slain. Many legends connected 
with Auti-CliriSt write popular in the Middle 
Ages. 


' form ' 1 ’ Umax le reverse of - climax, introdnein 

hag ubatc) tl - ’ r < pedes, al t-h stroi pain of a story or argument before 

18 ft. in length, occurring in Central and S. the close instead of reservlnfi itfbrfhh ends t 

American Only half i ts size is the Lesser Ant- Anticyclone, a .region where- baroirietric pressflre k 
eater' (Tmmi&m tetradmtyla) t this is found : greater than that, of its surroundings. : Such a 


in forests of tropical America and Trinidad, 
The Two-toed Ant-eater- {Cyclopes didaetvlus) 
belongs to northern, South and Central America, 
and Trinidad. : These three animals live almost 
entirely on ante ; they are adapted to this diet, 
having large claws for digging out ants, and a 
tubular mouth with a long sticky tongue. The 
Mantdah are the': Scaly Ant, eaters pr Pangolins, 

:■ widely 1 distributed -over 'Africa and the Orient. 
The difference between the two families is that 
the first, has hair covering the -body, the latter 
has homy scales instead, 

AnteloBe. a large zoological semis of ntairanalia,.. 
mainly deer-like and elegant animals, with 
lustrous eyes; fleet of foot, and widely dis- 
tributed, 

AotemuB, paired, feelers of insects and ■ crusta- 
ceans. In radio, the term “ antenna ” is 
equivalent to " aerial.” 

Anthem,- a 1 ' ehorabicompositioniiwiflt or without 


system la distinguished on weather charts by a 
pattern of isobars, usually circular or oval- 
shaped, enclosing the centre of high pressure 
where the air is calm. In the remaining areas 
light or moderately strong winds blow spirally 
outwards, in a clockwise direction in the Nor- 
thern Hemisphere (and- in the reverse direction 
in the Southern Hemisphere}, in accordance 
with Buys Ballot's law (an observer with back 
. to wind in Northern Hemisphere -has lower 
pressure to- left; in Southern -to right}. Over 
the British Isles anticydouic weather is gener- 
ally quiet and settled,' being fair, warm:, and 
sunny in summer and either very cold and of ten 
foggy or overcast, and gloomy in winter. These 
systems move slowly and sometimes remain 
practically stationary for days -at a time, that 
over Siberia, being particularly well defined. 
Extensive belts of almost permanent anti- 
cyclones occur in latitudes 80° N. and. 80° S. 


instrumental accompaniment,, usually sung Antilegomena, : the books of the New Testament 


after the third collect In the Church of England which were not accepted as canonical by the 

service. The words are from the Kcririture-a, early Christian churches, though -. afterwards 

and the composition . may be for sola voices admitted to equal authority with the rest. 

. only, for full choir, or- for both. Among- the These were ; The Epistle to- the Hebrews, the 

chief British composers of anthems are Tallis, Epistle of St. James, the Second Epistle of St. 

Purcell, Croft, Boyce, Goss, and Stainer. ■ . Peter, the Second and Third Epistles' of John, 

Anthology is the figurative term used to describe the Epistle of St. Jude, and the Apocalypse or 
a selection or collection c 

usually pesetas or hymns. The first Greek Antimony, s crystalline metal of great brittle- • 
Anthology, comprising the choicest pieces by ness. On being burned, it gives off dense fumes 

Greek classical poets, was compiled by -Meleager of oxide of antimony. By itself it is - not .of 

about 90--B.C. The Latin Anthology of verse special utility; but as An alloy for hardening 

front the ago of Ennius to about a.u. 1000 was ' other metals, it is much need. As an alloy 
made by Peter Burmann the younger. with lead for type-metal, and with tin and 

retfcraeite is a hard kind of coal which burns with copper or zinc for Brltannla-metal, it is of great 

little smoke, and contains aliout 90 -per cent, of value. Most Important antimony -ore is stib- ; 

carbon as against 75-80 per cent, for bituminous Bite (antimony Sulphide). ' " 

and gas-coals. Pennsylvania is the largest Antlnomian, name applied to one who believes 


Anthology, comprising the choicest pieces by 
Greek classical poets, was compiled by Meleager 
about 90--B.C. The Latin Anthology of verse 
front the age of Ennius to about A.». 1000 was ' 
made- by Peter Bunn ana the younger. . " : 
Anthracite is a hard kind of coal which burns with 
-: little smoke, and contains about 90 Per cent, of 
- carbon as against 75-80 itereriaififor bitttmiiipus 


known anthracite coal region. The next- 
largest field is in South Wales. 

Anthropoid, meaning “ resembling; man.” is the 
term applied to apes whose structure has most 
similarity to that of man. In particular the 
apes belonging to the family Sirmidae, which 


that Christians are not bound to observe the 
M law of God ” on the pretext that faith alone is 
sufficient to secure salvation. Luther -first used 
•the term to describe certain religionists' of his 
own day who claimed immunity from obedience 
on these grounds.' . : 


includes the gibbon, chimpanzee, orang-utan, Anttofcimy occurs in connection with psalmody, 
and gorilla. - - : and consists in the .alternation -of parts by two 

mthropoiogy is the science of man in general, a different sets of voi eescif a choir or congregation, 
science which owes much to the researches said Anti-Pope, one chosen by temporal authority in 
exposition of Sir IS. B, Tyjor (1882-1017), J, -P. opposition to one canonically elected by the 


exposition of Sir IS. B. 'Filar (1882-1917). J, P. 
Blutnenbach (1752-18405, Bant Broca (1824-80), 
and Sir Arthur Keith. -The Royal Anthrm j 
poloeieal Institute is at 21 Bedford Square,.; 
London, W.C.l. ■ ■ j 

Anthropometry is the system of human measure- 1 
merit invented by M, BertfSton. of the French j 
Criminal Department, for purposes of estate ; 
lishiug Identity. One of Ha important tech- ; 
niques, the- establishing of identity by means of ! 
finger- prints,; is- now .universally, used is criminal I 
. .investigations and- for other Jiurposesfi ' .1 

Anthropomorphism is the application to the i 
Deity of the .attributes of roan, a form of belief ] 
which tie longs more or less to all religions, for 1 
the reason that- man is incapable of imagining ; 
beings of » higher form than, his own, ■ The term j 
fa also used to describe the habit' of some writers : 
who explain the actions of animals to terms .of I 
human mo tiros. ! 

Antibiotics. Chemical substances secreted - by- ! 
living ' organisms which Mil. - or • inhibit the j 
activity of bacteria. - •PmfcUUn, produced by j 
" "Species 'of mould (the best known being 


cardinals ; common 
Urban VI, and Cflei 
- Avignon during the * 
Anti-Semitism. The pi 
ite origin at the bt 
, • era,' and was, .until 
conditioned by relief 
Of Liberalism in (Eu 
gence of the 'so-catle 


canonically elected by the- 
nly applied to the popes 
ment VII., who resided 'at, 
•Great Schism (1376-1417). 
jerseculion of the Jews had 
wsinuim? of the Christian 
the Kith century, largely 
ious hatred. With the rise 
urorie, however, the emer- 


• « a po i 1 < i he 1 f 

.i tionary groups and heads of States I 


1 Problem ” be-, 
e hands , of re- 


■ pogroms undei 
■ diverting attei 
France in the ’ 
of the most 1 
occurred in s»i 


of States.' 'Bis-: 
“ a most useful 


r the fears afforded means- of 
niton from State reforms. '- In 
’90s a Jew gave his name to one 
bitter political- feuds that has 
y country (Dreyfus case), but the 
fitter saw the transformation' of 
-e info & main policy 'J State, 
imt unpteeedeBted pejseOTtiops,, 
Medical Section.-:. •' , 
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Antlers arc the branched horns of deer, the ] 
branches being culled tint?. Antlers originate j 
as outgrowths of the front el bone, ami are t 
usually shed once a year. Except in the rein- 1 
deer and caribou they are restricted to the male. 

Apaches, a tribe of her! Indians, formerly fern- ; 
clous, and spread over tLo Mid-Vest of Am? rica. 
A name also given to a set of lawless and 
violent people in Paris. 

Apatite, a widely distributed mineral, consisting 
mainly of phosphate and fiuoririo of lime. 

Ape, a term applied to the gorilla, chimpanzee, 
orang-utan, and gibbon— the anthropoid apes. , 

Aphelion, the point in.tlis orbit of a.planet farthest 
from the sun ; the opposite of perihelion. 

Aphids, greenflies, or plant lice, a . numerous 
species of destructive insects living on roots, 
leaves, and plants. Parthenogenesis (virgin 
reproduction) is oununon among them. 

Apis, the sacred hull worshipped by the ancient 
Egyptians ; also the scientific name for the bee, 

Apjohnite, a mineral containing much sulphuric 
acid, occurring in white asbestifonn or fibrous 
masses at Pagan. Hay, in .South Africa. 

Apocalyptic Number, the mystical number <>60, 

■ mentioned in the Apocalypse, 

Apocalyptic writings are those winch deal with 
revelation and prophecy, more especially the 
Revelation of St. John. 

Apochromatic object- glasses are prepared so as 
to destroy the second residuary spectrum. 

Apocrypha (hidden writings), the books which 
were included in the Beptuagiifi '.Greek) and 
Vulgate (Latin) regions of the Old Testament 
hut excluded from the sacred canon at tin 
Reformation by the Protestants on the grounds 
that they were not originally written in Hebrew 
nor regarded as genuine by the Jews. The 
books include ; 1 and 2 Esdras, To bit, .ludilh, 
additions to Esther. Wisdom c.f Kolomna, 
TSceiesJasttaus, Baruch, Song of the Three Holy 
Children, History of Susannah, Bel and the 
jDragon, Prayer of Manasses, l and S Maccabees. 
The term is usually applfi d to the additions to 
the Old Testament, but there are also numerous 
Christian writings of the ©true character. 

Apogee, meaning the greatest distance of the earth 
from any heavenly body, but restricted to the 
sun and moon. The sun’s apogee corresponds 
to the earth’s aphelion, and the i loon’s apogee 
is the point in its orbit most remote from the 
earth. 

Apoilinarinns, followers of ApoIIinaris. Bishop 
of Laodicea, who lived in the 4 th century, and 
denied the humanity of Christ. In opposition 
to Arianism. Condemned as heretics. 

Apostasy is a revolt, by an individual or party, 
from one form of opinions or doctrine to another. 
Julian, the Unman Emperor iS3t-3fl!i), brought 
up as a Christian, became converted to paganism, 
and on coming to the throne (3(11) proclaimed | 
religious toleration. Hence bia name, Julian 
the Apostates. 

Apostles’ Creed, applied to the most ancient of the 
Church's statements of its belief: “ 1 believe 
iu Cod the leather Almighty; aud in Jesus 
Christ. his only Son our Lord, who was bora of 
the Holy Ghost and the Virgin Mary. . . A 
later version is used In the Church of England 
at morning and evening prayer. 

Apostolic Council, held at Jerusalem, about 
A.n. 50, presided over by James, to decide 
what- the obligations of Christians were to the 
Mosaic law. 

Apostolic Fathers were the immediate disciples 
or followers of the Apostles, .especially such as 
have left writings behind them, including 
Barnabas, Clement, Hennas, Ignatius, Holy- i 
carp, etc. 

Apostolic Succession is the derivation of holy 
order, by an unbroken chain from the Apostles, 
ami tr.e kuwcssIoji of the ministry to the 
powers and privileges of the Apostles. 

Apotheosis was the Greek term for the Inclusion 
v> a mortal among the Cods. Divine honours 
w. re accorded to Julius Caesar and Augustus. 

1 Apparitions, ghosts, phantoms, spectres, regarded 
by modem authorities as iiiiliueinatious of 
telepathic origin. (,hVc Telepathy.) 

Appeasement Policy. The name of the policy ■ 
‘hirink and 13S3 of yielding to the demands 
of Milter and Mussolini in the hope that a point 
woitM Ij® reached when the dictators would 
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co-operate in the maintenance of peace. The 
policy culminated in the Munich. Agreement 
(which was the subject nf much criticism) after 
a series of concessions including the recognition 
of the Italian conquest of Abyssinia and the 
Gorman annexation of Austria, The policy 
was finally demonstrated as futile when Hitler 
seised Czechoslovakia in March, 1 033, 

Appian Way, tho oldest and finest of the Homan 
roads originally laid by Applus Claudius Cil2 
b.c.) from Home to Gapua and thence to 
Brundisium (Brindisi). 

Approved Schools in Britain are schools* for the 
training of children and young persons who, 
because of bad environment or parent id neglect, 
are guilty of offences or in. need of care and pro- 
, teetion. Governed by the Children and Young 
Persons Act of I9ti3. 

! April, the fourth month of the year, so called from 
Aprilis, to open — the period when vegetation 

.'.opens.-'" . . ■■■■■;.. 

Apse ts a semicircular recess at the east end of the 
choir or chancel of early churches, and vaulted 

■ ■■■■■ over. 

Apteryx or Kiwis, large wingless New Zealand birds 
belonging to the earns order as the ostriches. 
Only a vestige of the wing skeleton is present, 
and a few degenerate quill-feathers, The 
males incubate the Luge eggs, which are laid 
in a nest -chamber at the end of a burrow, . 
Aquatint is a method of etching on copper, by 
which imitations of drawings in water-colours, 
Indian ink, bistre, art! sepia are produced. 
Aqueducts are conduits in which water Hows or 
is conveyed from its source to tho place where 
it is to be used. Most famous builders were the 
Romans and the oldest Roman aqueduct wus 
the Aqua Appia, which dates from about sip b.c. 
Among modern aqueduct;' may bo mentioned 

1 that of Glasgow, which brings water to that 
city from Loch Katrine; that ut Manchester, 
winch taps Tiiirlmer,. ; that <>f Lh orix'ol, with 
lake Vrnwy in North Wales as its source, and 
tho Frost Aqueduct, Radnorshire, which carries 
water from the Elan Valley to Birmingham. 

i Arabesque, the torn applied to the elaborate 
decorations introduced into Europe by the 
Spanish Moors, The aralwsques of the Vatican 
galleries, by Raphael, form a splendid example. 
Arabian Nights, a collection of fascinating teles of 
the < Went, of mixed Indian. Persian, Arabic, 
and Egyptian origination, aud first made, known 
in Europe by Antoine Galkina, a French 
Oriental scholar whose original translation was 
called The Tfamja.ui at A One 
Arabic Numerals were introduced into Europe 
by the Arabs in the 8th century. They consist 
of the characters, 0, l, 2, 3, 4, 5. 0, 7. 8, 3, and 
after the introduction of printing came into 
general use, being much simpler than the ltoman 
Humerals. 

Aragonite, a mineral consisting of carbonate of 
lime in a crystalline- form, sometimes found pure 
and sometimes mixed with other metals in 
minute quantities. Crumbles to powder under 
beat. First discovered iu Aragon. 

Aramaic Languages, the vemiUe dialects current in 
Mesopotamia and the regions extending south- 
west from the Euphrates to Palestine from about 
the 12th century ».c. until after the rise of 
Islam, when Aramaic, was Bupcm'iied by Arabic. 
Both Aramaic and Greek were spoken in 
Palestine during the time of Christ, 

Araucaria, » kind of cone-bearing tree of the pine 
family, distributed over various parts of the 
Southern hemisphere. Bust known araucaria 
is the monkey-puzzle, A. imbrkatu, from Chile, 
Arbalest, % steel crus-bow set in a shaft of wood 
and worked with a trigger, introduced by the 
Normans. 

Arbor Bay. a day devoted to promoting the 
growth of trees. First adopted in Nebraska, 
but now the movement has spread to all parte 
of the American Continent, Canada, New 
Zealand, and to South Australia. In some 
parts of England also the idea finite favour. 
Arbor Vito i« the name given to the tree- like 
appearance of the cerebellum when it is cut 
through, due to tho arrwwement of tho white 
and gray nerve matter. Also the name of a 
cone-bearing plant of the cypress order possess- 
ing medicinal virtues. 

Arcadia, a district of Peloponnesus (Morea) whose 
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inhabitants in the days ox" the Feiaagians were of 
extreme simplicity; and the terns lias ever since 
been used to denote an idealised country of 
happy, natural beings. 

Arch Its architecture. 1 was known to the ancient, 
i i ' os, Ass.v i ml «m Us, hut in was 
the 'Romans who appreciated its utility and 
magnificence and used it to effect a .complete 
jin; iution in a 1 f ”1 form. 

Archteology is the scientific study of the material 
: remains ofpast human life ami human aetivi ties. 

Archisscpterys, a fossil bird' prof id ins a chnneetins 
link lie tween reptiles and birds. Reptilian 
features are : t.eotli on she jaws, a long Iteard- 
like toil awl daws to the lingers. The beast 
was dad in feathers, not scales. The first 
specimen, found in 13C1 in the Solenhofen 
limestone of Bavaria, is in iiondopia '..Natural 
History, Museum. 

Archaism te a rhetorical term, denoting a style of 
composition or discourse of im obsolete or anti- 
ouatwi kind, admissible in poems and other 
wri tines of a highly ••idealised or allegorical form, 
but otherwise out- of place. 

Archbishop, the title of the two highest dignitaries 
of the English Church: the Archbishop; of 
Canterbury, called the Erinmte of nil England, 
and the Archbishop of York, styled the Primate 
of England. 

Archimedes ’ rrincjr.’o. When a body is weighed • 
in air and then in any fluid, the apparent loss 
in weight is cdital to the weight of fluid dis- 
pu cl . T hi- s . nbfie fi’t x‘ is noted by the 
Syracusan philosopher Archimedes (287-512 

B.C.). 

Architecture, or the art of building, is of three main 
< losses— -mint. trj . natal, an 1 civil t he general 
application of the term being to the last named. 
The five loading orders of architecture are the 
■■Done,, the oldest, of which the' best examples 
were shown in the Greek temples; the Ionic, 
another Greek variety, lighter and more 
decorative, as shown in the lirechthaum at 
Athens; the Corinthian, introduced, in the time 
of U > winder ihe Great, well known by its 
gra'X-fol columns and eniichmcnls ; the Tuscan, 
which the Homans iuvtmrAd— a rolirtiiled Doric : 
and the Composite, which combined the loading 
features of the Ionic and Corinthian. As 
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could be obtained concerning him, a number of 
search expeditions from Great Britain: and 
uteri i aider Kennedy Clan 

Bae. Belcher, and McCiintoek in t urn succeeded 
in making important discoveries, and evidence 
was found of the perishing of Franklin and his 
crews, Lieutenant Greely made an important 
expedition in lSSl-j.884, and those of Mares 
and Markham added to our knowledge. 3>r. 
Kanseh’s crossing of Greenland in 1888, and 
his subseauent journey with the Fratn in 1893- 
ISBtj, were .memorable events, Nansen ai«l 
Lieutenant Johansen, with two kayaks and a 
number of dogs, reached 86® 14' N., 200 miles 
nearer to the Pole than had been reached before. 
The expedition verified the. theory that there 
was a current flowing across the Polar region 
from the New Siberia Inlands, Mr. Jackson 
discovered a large open sea, and Lieutenant 
Peary, in 1902 found it covered with ice. The 
latter rounded the north part of Greenland in 
1800. JI.'K.H. the Duke of Abruzki's expe- 
dition. under Captain Oagni, in 1890 reached 80° 
33‘, 22 mlle3. farther north than Nansen. In 
1300 Commander Peary got within 201 miles of 
the Pole, In • September, 1909, , however,, the 
world was startled dry the news, that Hr. Cook 
(1865-1940). an American explorer, had actually 
reached the Pole, hut later evidence did not sub* 
stantiate this. This was followed closely by 
the announcement that Peary had also planted 
the Stare and Stripes at the Pole, and the 
Commander has since published a fall descrip- 
tion of his discovery.. Several attempts to 
explore the Polar regions have been made- by 
air. Rear-Admiral 'Richard IS. Byrdt flew to 
the North Pole in I02t’>. • The Italian dirigible 
“Italia ” waa lost in an attempt in 1928. and 
Sir Hubert Wilkins flew over the North Pole 
about the. same time. Captain Amundsen sot 
out In. a seaplane in June 1928 to try to dis- 
cover the “Italia.” but though most of The 
crew of the “ Italia” were eventually found. 
Amundsen was., never heard of again. In 
1937 Prof, J. Schmidt and four fellow Russians 
landed by plane on an ice-floe near the North 
Pole to Investigate meteorological and magnetic, 
conditions, temperatures,, and movements of 
water, etc. (See also North East Passage.) 


amplified nortem times, i ' Jally in Aronacious Rocks, the rocks composed of grains of 


England, architecture is exceedingly varied in 
form, but between the 6th and 17tli centuries 


sand, chiefly sandstones; Quartz and felspar 
being the most abundant minerals in these rocks. 


we get at least six distinctive styles. , First, the Argali, a kind of wild sheep found in Siberia. 
Saxon and Norman ; next the Semi-Norman ; Argillaceous Rocks are a sedimentary group, In* 


then the Early English or Gothic (of which eluding the shales and clays. 


Westminster Abbey and York Minster furnish I Argon, a chemical element, discovered by Rayleigh 


prominent examples) ; the Decorated English ; 
the Perpendicular English 115th century) ; and 
the Debased English (1509 to 1840), . During 
the early Stuart period there was the Re- 
naissance style, which obtained a strOng foot- 


md Ramsay in 1804 in air. Argon is. used for 
filling gas-filled metal filament electric lamps. 
In gas .discharge tube it glows brightly, ae does 
neon, but the colour of the .discharge is blue 
instead of red. 


Then we come to the Queen Anne style, Aria, a song consisting of a first part, a second 


which is of a more domestic order; and in 
later times there has been 'a revival of nearly nil 
styles, sometimes in their pore form, I mt more ! 


often presenting an adaptation or combination 
of styles. We have more -primitive examples 


I«fc,.and a repetition of the . first part. Bongs 
of this type commonly occur, in 18th-century 
operas and oratorios. The term has been loosely 
■extended to cover airs rendered solo by principal 
characters in opera. 


in the architecture of the earlier nations—- 1 Arianism, so. called after Arius . of Alexandria, who 


Egyptian. Assyrian, Etruscan, Persian, Chinese, 
and Jewish— -all possessing more, or less in- 
Uividuality of feature, the result partly of local. 


denied Christ's - divinity.- The doctrine- - was 
.condemned at the Councils df Nicsea (325), and 
Constantinople (381). , 


flimati , .of fiber re r< , and * o of Arias, the Iiam, the first of the signs of the 


some special artistic evolution. 


Arctic Exploration dates from a very remote I Arithmetic, the branch of mathematics that deals 


period. Kins Alfred relating stories of early 
Polar expeditions, lrat it waa not until the 
16th con t men bega make serious 

attempts to discover either a North-west or 
North-easi; passage, Hr Hugh Willoughby. 
Davis, Chancellor, 'Baffin, Frobisher, and 
Henry Hudson were the most famous early 
explorers. The Company of Merchant Adven- 
turers and the Hudson Bay, Company were 


with - numerical calculation as in counting, 
.-measuring, weighing, ' The early ' civilisations 
used simple arithmetic for.: commercial pur- 
pose:;, employing symbols and later letters of 
the alphabet as numerals. When Arabia 
numerals replaced the Roman in the 9th century 
'It meant a great step forward and Jed to rapid 
developments — the invention of logarithms,, 
slide-rule, calculating machines. 


8 and the Hudson Bay company were suue-ruw, ewcuiatirw -macarow. , ' • 

otets of suds schemes, and ail through the Ark; of the Covenant was the sacred chest, over- 
century attempts - were being made to laid with gold, "which occupied the inner 


j n< n.i tii ’ , t region I 1818 George sanctum of the Temple, and symbolised. God’s 
III. offered a reward of £ 20,000 to any one covenant with bis people; ,, . 


Parry went . out. In 3818, and then came S 
John Franklin's ill-fated expedition in 1S4 
When Franklin failed to return and no nav 


sailors and carried 19,000 soldiers and more than 
2,000 airman. Against this formidable' force 


I 






ml 
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Elizabeth had only 80 .-ships, maimed by 8,000 | 
sailors, under Lord Seward of Effingham, under j 
whom served Drake, Hawkins, and Frobisher. j 
The British Fleet awaited the Armada off 
Plymouth, and . at Tilbury there was a eon- ! 
siderable defensive land • force under the com • I 
maud of the Earl of Leicester, On July 11) the 
ships of the Armada wore sighted off flic Lizard, 
A idfeiKssed fata crescent seven miles long from 
dhdni tohonn The excellent mana s uvrlng of the 
English, their fire -ships, and a. gale from the 
NAY. combined so effectively to cripple the | 
'•Spanish ships that the Armada was scattered 
in confusion, a very small remnant contriving 
• to" reach home, via the North of Scotland, fit"! 
was impossible to emharfe the army of Parma 
■ i waiting in the Netherlands. Elisabeth had a 
medal struck bearing in Latin the inscription, 
“God blew, and they were scattered.” I 

Armadillo, a genus of animals related to the sloths I 
and ant-eaters, belonging to South America, j 
and carrying a hard bony covering over the i 
■. back, , under which the animal can completely 1 
conceal itself when attacked, rolling itself up j 
like a hedgehog. I 

Armageddon, according to t.he Beveiation of St. 

; dohn. fthe great battle in which the last con- ] 
flict between good ami evil is to be fought. j 
Armature,' the portion of an electrical dynamo \ 
- or motor consisting of wire coils so wound, as j 
to give iix the former a current when rotated ; 
in the latter to Kirs torque when current passes 
through the armature winding. 

Armillary Sphere, an early form of astronomical 
apparatus with a number of circles representing 
equator, meridian, ecliptic, etc. Used by 
Hipparchus and Ptolemy and up to the time of 
Tycho Brahe for determining the position of 

Armini&nism, the doctrine of Armtaius, originally 
Jakob Harmensen < 15 G 0 — lf> 0 U? of Holland, a 
.•devout Christian who opposed Calvinism and 
Ti c fff«c i xe of T> ~ 1. t-ination. In Er 1 id a 
. modified Anninianiam became the theology of 
Wesleyan Methodism. 

Armistice, a temporary truce or a complete 
cessation of hostilities by agreement of both 
•sides' at war. Armistice Day, November 11, 
wits kept- us anniversary, of the armistice that 
.• ended the first world war. It has been replaced 
by J&membranee Day, the Sunday before 
■ November 11. A special service is held at the 
Cenotaph, Whitehall, Loudon, on that day and 
at the tomb of the Unknown Warrior in- West- 
minster Abbey. 

Armour, protective covering worn by those en- 
gaged in military pursuits, and consisting of a 
great variety of ideas and material, from hau- 
berks of mail to a complete panoply of plate. 
Army. A considerable force, armed and organised 
for wax. The first English soldiers were feudal 
' levies ; these, under Alfred the Great, repulsed 
"• -the Danes. Following the Norman conquest, the 
. -mailed • horseman became the chief factor in 
war. but during the- Hundred Years* War. with 
Trance, especially at (irdey, Poitiers, and Agin- 
court, the British bowmen and men-at-arms 
re-established the prestige' of the foot soldier. 
These. forerunners of our modern Infantry were 
either mercenaries, paid by the King, or served 
in free companies, raised and commanded by 
wealthy knights. Compared with the .Koyal 
Navy, the British Army has been a Cinderella 
service, neglected except when needed to fight. 
After winning the Civil War and fighting weli on 
the Continent, Crain well's New Model Army was 
disbanded, but from it sprang a small regular 
force. In 18S9 the Army was put under the 
control of Parliament and became a .con- 
stitutional force. Its role in war has been 
either to fight, with allies, against the armies of 
Continental powers or to undertake campaigns 
within the Empire. Of the latter, the conquests 
of India and Canada were bright chapters in 
the Army's history, the defeats in America a 
dark one. Under Marlborough, the British 
Army made a European reputation in the ware 
of Queen Anne's reign. After the Peninsular 
and Waterloo campaigns, under Wellington, the 
regular army's strength was raised from 20.000 


; ■■■:.. ■ : : 
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for War, 1869-71} included the linking of 
■ regiments,,- generally ,in two battalions, one 
to serve abroad and one at home. Neverthe- 
less, the Boer War ( 1809-1902} was only won ‘ ; 
■with difficulty after severe early reverses. 

In the first world war, thanks mainly to 
the reforms of Haldane (appointed. Secretary of I 
State in .1906), the British Expeditionary Force 
held its own agairist far better armed German r 
; .forces until the Territorials came into action, 

’•a followed by two in Hlidu volunteers of II itehener’B 
re new x armies, i Tiie cost was v heavy: out of 
100,000 men who went to France in. August, 
191-4,;. 90,000 (became casualties. For most of 
this wvaf the -Western front was locked in: a 
stalemate of trench warfare, interrupted by 
battles in which the appallingly high casualties 
were out of all proportion to the results achieved. 
After Loos, 1915,' French ■ was replaced as , 
Coinmander-inxOhief by Haig, who remained 
in command of the B.E.F. until victory was 
achieved by the British, French, and American 
armies, under the supreme command of Foclff 
In between the world wars the Army was; once 
again 'neglected, and in 1940 the B.EfF;, Under 
Gort, had not theiiuhibers.w-eapbtisfortfahiing ; 
to withstand the bdixktiey thrush* of the Gerniaa 
. jsaMrcr columns, After -most, of the B.E.F, ; 

; ii ii m D 

new armies were equipped and trained ia 
Britain. The lioyal Armoured Corns was 
greatly n -re* and tire Army Air Corps 
■ ■v&raied»-,wSth ; ..ptittteUut6::'ar»ii.-- glider , , Bi!ot.te£;i-.re 
merits. This took time, and the year 1912 was a 
di r as m . ture. The .fop am s - overran Malaya, 
capturing 80,000 British and Indian troops at 
Sin , > and Burma u te Westeri 1 r+ 
tire army which, under both Wavt-ii arm Airebin- 
leck, had advanced sate Libya and then retted, 
was beaten; Tiaels: "bye BoHintol 'iiuit Egypt ywtts : ? 
lift re d. The tid tu red with he api oint- 
n err.- of Alexander as t'-in-U., and Montgomery 
as i 1 1 iiu. ’ itr of tire Eighth Army. After the 
great victory at L! Al unein. in October, 1812, - 
~the army svvept bn to Tanis.-an chJbSiiediwiih the e.; v 
Americans in the capture of Sicily and the 
; ytayasfoii :o £ • -Italy;-; reli/nfler -the: sapranfa'teqhifo ;; 
m&mi of Eisenhower, the British 21 m, Anny 
Group (Montgomery), landed in Normandy in 
June, 194-4, held the main German armour in 
tier tots helped t * s *- . re 

break Bund twit ‘a Ardennes offensive and in 
March, US45,, crossed the Shine, to Join up with 
the Itussians two months later. First saving 
India from Invasion, the Fourteenth Army 
(Slim) defeated the Japanese, in Burma. Con- 
scription wan continued for the pcssl -war regular 
army and volunteers were also sought. Fay was 
increased and general conditions of service im- 
proved. The Cardwell system of linked batta- 
lions having proved too rigid for modem require.- . 
merits, infantry regiments were organised iff - 
fifteen groups, -baaed on territorial or traditional 
affinities, (to January 1, 1947, the Territorial 
army was reconstituted so as to provide this 
country’s anti-aircraft artillery, furnish various 
units not- essential to the regular army in peace- - 
time but immediately required to war, and form 
the basis on which our armies would expand in 
war. Men roiled up for two years’ service in the •• 

- regular army are subsequently posted to the , 
Territorial Arm* or Nupplment&ry liwerro 
for 34 yearn'' lie an a rim-foe. 

Arpeggio, a chord whose notes are not played 
together but in ascending or dew ending 
sequence, as on a harp. '; 

xrowrc ot, obta * om be rum t the 
tropical rntirania, it t rarities a pure starch 
ft . 5 m it d for , finis. 

Arsenic, & met ft} lie. element, of a crystalline and 
b & nature, 1 t aa a const linen 

of other rah entire sometimes by itself. Its coin- 
pounds are very rrereonous. X^ead arsenate is a 
powerfr i v - ’ r si wing ft rees 

Artesian. Wells take their name fro m Artois in 
' France, whore the finst wells of this kind were 
constructed in IJ2R. They are fo be found 
only when a water-bearing Vied is sandwiched 
between two mi ei ions -irre Whesa a bortBB 
is made to the foww t an of -hi ted, tli« t remm 
of water is sufficient to cause the water to over- 
flow ar the to rfiure , A ties itui wells were known 
to ancient Egypt and China, and have existed - re 
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in the Sahara since the earliest times. The 
fountains in Trafalgar Square are fed by 
artesian wells sunk through the London clay into 
the chalk' about 400 ft. At Foggy-, near Paris, 
there is an artesian well 1,923 ft-.: deep, and at 
: Grenelle one about 1,800 ft. They are very 
valuable in countries where agriculture depends 
on irrigation. At St. Louis, Missouri there is 
one 3,843. ft, deep ; and one In Queensland (No. 

3 Springleighi reaches the depth of 7,009 ft. 
Arthur’s Seat, a hill of volcanic origin, 823 ft. high, 
dominating Holyrood Park, to the south-east of | 
Edinburgh, i 

Articles. Thu She Articles are those contained in ! 
an Act of Henry ’OIL and were of Roman'! 
Catholic origin. The Thirty-Nine Articles’ 
drawn up in 1503 comprise the doctrines of the 
Anglican Established Church, and must be 
subscribed to by. all taking holy Orders therein. 
Artillery, the science and art of gunnery; the 
implements of war employed therein.; and the 
men constituting the military corps in charge of 
the artillery equipments of an army and trained j 
to their rise. In the British Array the Royal 
: Regiment of Artillery is divided into the three j 
branches of Field, which includes field, moun- 
tain, anti-tank, medium and heavy artillery, 
anti-aircraft, and coast artillery. The tradi- 
tional headquarters of the Regiment is at Wool- 
,'wieh. The weapons of Artillery during the 
second world war showed great development, ; 
particularly In high-velocity anti-tank guns. 
Buckets were introduced as an artillery weapon 
‘ both for 'anti-aircraft “defence and in the ground 
to ground role. The importance of massed 
artillery firs as; a battle-winning factor was 
. .'.'demonstrated on many occasions. With tire 
■ exception of a, few mountain artillery regiments 
all artillery units are now fully mechanised. 

Arts Connell of Great Britain. Founded during 
if c j aintainlng t art of ti 
theatre. With a sum allotted by the Treasury, 
the Council supported small companies which 
would have been forced to dose by war con- 
ditions, As a result companies presented plays 
by Shakespeare, Ibsen and Shaw in rural and 
industrial areas which had never been visited by 
actors. Moreover, the Theatre Loyal, Bristol, 
one of the oldest and most beau fifui playhouses 
in tne count! r, was ha% <>t i is a t first 
known as the Council for Encouragement of 
Music and the Arts 'C.E.M.A.I. : 

Aram, a genus of plants of the Araceaa order, of 
which them is hut one British species, the wake- 
robin or em-kno-pmt, ; tnetime also styled; 
"lords and Ladies.” Its pointed leaves and 
spikes of scarlet, berries are familiar hedgerow 1 
U objects. The latter are poisonous; The starch | 
•in the tuber was formerly used as food under 
the name " Portland arrowroot,” 

Arundel Marbles, a collection of ancient Greek 
sculptures formed toy Thomas Howard; Ear! of 
-.. ArUnchd.iin the/lTte eentury:; and presented.' to 
Oxford University by his grandson, Henry 
Howard, who became Duke of Norfolk. 

Aryan. is a term used to denote the Ungual and 
.- ethnological groups otherwise known as Indo- 
European or Indo-Gennanic. - Comprises two 
branches. Western or European, and Eastern or 
Armenian. The Aryan languages show com- 
mon origin by their vocabulary, syntax, and In- 
flexions, The word J man. derived from the San- 
skrit, means an " honourable lord of the soil ” ; 
the nearest to the parent tongue is Sanskrit, 
and the chief divisions in Europe are the Teu- 
tonic, ‘Romance, Slav, and Celtic, The Turks, 
Magyars, Basques,, and Finns are non-Aryan. 

• The common ancestors of the Aryan groups 
dwelt, among the Pamirs at a period of remote 
antiquity. 

AsatfCBtiilitti'.-ifc: .woHr3dQ^wn T -.'iajriitigr' m?5dhitoththe;juicih 
of plants of the Ferula genus of the UmtelliferKJ 
order. Has a very offensive odour. The drug 
is obtained as a gum produced when the roots 
•are notched and the escaping juice is collected. 

■ Formerly used by doctors to help cure hysteria 
and neurosis. 

Asbestos, a fibrous mineral, which is fireproof. 
Mined in Canada, Corsica, Hungary, Russia, 


garments for firemen, gio: 
1 used for . lagging steam 
Asbestos board is, used hi 
T (G2nd Ed.) 


and boilers, 
ig trade. 
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Ascension Day, or Holy Thursday, is the 40th day 
after Easter. Ffv'NfiN-Nj 
Asceticism was originally the term applied to the 
training by Greek athletes. The Stoics and 
others used it to express the mastering of the 
passions. The idea passed into Christianity, 
and from celibacy and abstinence was carried 
to great, lengths in the way of self-mutilation 
and even torture, Monasticism was one of its 
manifestations. 

Ascot Races are an annual fashionable function 
dating from 1711 and taking place on Ascot 
Heath, only six miles from Windsor, in Juno, 
f 'Have always had royal patronage. The course 
’ -.is nearly two miles long, 
i Asdic, eeho-souming instrument, used in ships 
| to detect uilderw-atfer objects, for instance, IJ- 
: ■ boats.- wrecks, shoals of fish, etc. 

| Asgard, the Heaven of the Scandinavian mytho- 
1 logy. . NN: N-;5VF kH:. 

I Ash, a familiar tree of the olive family, remarkable 
I for its thick foliage and height of growth; 

height, 50-80 ft. Is a valuable timber tree. 

| tough and elastic, and largely used for wheels. 
The flowers appear before the leaves, pollina- 
tion being by wind. The seeds are winged 
and wind-distributed. The weeping ash trees . 
have all teen propagated through cuttings 
-from » single tree that appeared as a sport at - 
'Wimp ole in Cambridgeshire. 

Ashburton Treaty was signed between Great 
Britain and the United States In 1842 and settled 
the north-east boundary . dispute by a com- 
promise line between Maine and Canada. 

“ Ashes, the,” the symbol which distinguishes the 
.winning cricket team in the biennial test ! 

! matches between England and Australia, and. 

consisting of the ashes of a cricket ball. 

| Ashlar, a term designating tiro flat dressed stone. as 
; prepared for building Ube, . 

: Ash Wednesday, first day of Lent, on which ashes 
! are sprinkled on the head as sign of penitence 
! under an injunction of Pope Gregory the Great 
j in tiie 6th century, ... 

Asmodeus, a demon whose story appears in the 
I apocryphal book of Tobit, and .figures fre- • 

’ quoatly .in Jewish traditions. Asmodeus is 
i the supernatural figure in Le Sage’s Le Viable 
hoiimx. 

i Asp, a small poisonous snake, often mentioned in 
i ancient literature and traditionally supposed to 
f have been used by Cleopatra in killing herself, 
i It. is probably the Egyptian Homed Viper ■ 
t Cerastes). 

i Asparagus was a favourite vegetable with the 
; ancient Romans, and is much prized to-day. 
Possesses a perennial rhizome which yields the 
edible stalks every spring. 

! Asphalt is the name given to a variety of bitu- 
minous substances that (1) occur' naturally 
or (2) from the residue after petroleum dis- 
tillation, Is largely used, mixed with sand,, 
granite chips, etc;., for making road surfaces. 
The ancient Egyptians used it for embalming, 
and the Babylonians made wells of it, Trinidad,, 
the Eliftne Valley, the Dead Sea, and many 
other places yield asphalt. 

Assassination, treacherous murder for political 
ends, usually of a ruler or distinguished person. 
Among the most famous assassinations Of his- 
tory were; Julius Caesar, 44 B.tc; Thomas A. 
Beeket. 1170; David Itizzio, 1588; William 
the Silent. 1584; Henry IV. of France, 1610 ; 
Jean Paul Marat, 1793; Abraham Lincoln, 
1865 ,; Alexander II. of Russia, 1881 ; Archduke - 
Francis Ferdinand of Austria, 1914 ; Dr. Doll- 
fuss, 1934 ; icing Alexander of Yugoslavia, 
■'ll 1 ; ia Gandhi c i - ' u ‘ro- 
of Jordan, 1951 ; JLiaquat Aii Khan, 1951. 
Assumption of the Virgin. The Roman Catholic 
belief, that the Blessed Virgin ascended bodily 
to heaven after her death, was proclaimed by. 

■ the Rope towards the end of 3060. 1 It. is now. 
therefore, binding on all Catholics under pain 
of anathema and the guilt of mortal sin. 
-Protestants are liable to make the mistake of 
supposing that such dogmas are hew additions, 
to the faith invented by the Pope of the 
moment. According to Catholic doctrine, no 
addition can be made to the “faith once de- 
livered -to the saints,” and every dogma is 
justified by reference to- Bible testa and. thy 
traditions of the Church. Both Eastern ana :: 
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Western Churches hare teen permitted to 
believe in the Assumption of the Virgin for over 
, a thousand years, and the new dogma merely 

• •'Clarifies Urn old belief and makes it binding 
on the faithful. •- ' : r 

Asteroids were unknown until the discovery of 
Ceres by Finite in IfiOl ; hit present about 
1,500 are catalogued, the application of photo- 
graphy since 1S91 being responsible for the 
great majority. Most of these planetoids or 
minor planets are mere celestial footballs, most 
having a diameter of well under 50 miles. The 
four largest asteroids are Ceres, Pallas, Vesta, 
and Juno; respectively 180, 506, 241, and 121 
miles in diameter. 

Astrakhan, the curled wool of a species of blade 
sheep native to the Russian produce of Astra- 
khan. 

Astrolabe, a medieval scientific instrument for 
taking altitudes, observing the sun by day and 
the stars by night, and used for telling the time 
and finding the latitude. Used by the ancient 
Creeks, later by the Arabs and Persians, and 
introduced into Europe by way of Spain in the 
14th century. Chaucer is said to have sent his 
sou Lois, a ten-year-old student at Oxford, an 
astrolabe with a treatise on its use in 1391. 

Astrology, an ancient superstition which pre- 
vailed among the Chaldeans, Egyptians, and 
Etruscans and had a powerful hiiluence in 
Europe of the Middle Ages, though not so much 
upon the Greeks. Professes to foretell events 
from the position of the stars and planets and 
studies the occult influence on human aifairs. 
Formerly astrology had two branches — judicial 
astrology, the study of the supposed influence 
of the stars on human destiny, and natural 
astrology, dealing with calculation of move- 
ments of heavenly bodies, time, tides, eclipses, 
etc. , out of winch grew the science of astronomy. 

Astronomy, the oldest and one of the most ! 
fascinating of sciences, was in early times i 
associated with astrology, but by a long series ] 
of observations and mathematical calculations | 
a gradual knowledge of Die movements of the | 
heavenly bodies grew up. Pythagoras (520 j 
13. c.) understood the revolution of the earth upon 
its axis, but it was not until two thousand 
years later that his theory gained general 
acceptance, when the keen and spacious minds, 
first of Copernicus, and then of Tycho Brahe 
and Galileo, demonstrated the truth of the 
Pythagorean theory. With the setting forth of 
the Uopemlean system, astronomy was placed 
on a sure foundation, and the movements of the 
planets began to be more clearly comprehended. 
Tiie studies of Kepler and Galileo, making their 
observations with the telescope, resulted in an 
immense increase of astronomical knowledge. 
Newton, to whom we owe the discovery of the 
law of gravitation, the improvement of the 
■telescope, and many other discoveries, placed 
physical astronomy on well-defined lines. Two 
groat landmarks in more recent times were the 
discovery of Uranus by Herschel in 1781 which 
extended the solar system as then recognised 
and the estimation by Heppel in 1924 of the 
distance of Andromeda of nearly a million 
light years which showed that our Galaxy was 
just one of many. Radio-astronomy, by virtue 
of war techniques is today advancing astro- 
nomical knowledge. (See also Telescopes, 
Observatories.) 

Astrophysics, a branch of astronomy concerned 
with the physical nature and constitution of 
celestial bodies. Since the second half of the 
19th century the application of spectroscopy 
and photometry has been responsible for the 
great advance in this branch of science. 

Atavism, the “ throw back ” to remote ances- 
tral characteristics, observed in all forms of 
animal life. 

Athanasian Creed, one of the three ancient creeds 
of the Christian Church, oltea referred to as the 
Qnleureiun I'ult, is a statement of the doctrine 
of the Trinity and the Incarnation, and though 
named after St. Athanasius, the view is now 
widely held that it is the work of St. Ambrose 
<5:19-971. {See e.Uo Apostles’ Creed and Nieene 
Creed.) 

Atheism is the denial of tiie divine, and it assumes 
three forms— denial of the existence of God, 
denial that God has been proved to exist, and 
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denial of the possibility of knowing of divine 
existence. 

Athletics are such sports as running, walking, 
jumping, wrestling, boxing, weight-putting, 
and hammer-, javelin-, arid discus-throwing, 
/most of these forms of physical exercise being 
popular in ancient Greece and Rome and in- , 
dtilged In at the Olympic Games in Athens from 
early times. They were revived In 1896, when 
an International Championship was held at 
Athens, and except during the periods of the 
first : and second world wars, have been held 
in different countries every four years, 
co-operation With the Universities and Schools, 
championship meetings are organised by the 
Amateur Athletic Association. 

Athofiyd, also called “Ramjet” or “Pro- 
pulsive Duct.” This can be considered as an 
extremely simple gas-turbine engine, without 
any rotating parts. A power plant with emit 
possibilities tor high-speed aerial flight, it 
consists of a diffuser, combustion chamber, 
and exhaust chamber and its thrust results 
from the fact that the gases leaving the athodyd 
have a higher velocity than the gases entering it, 

Atlantic Charter. A document of eight points 
drawn up by Mr, Winston Ohm-chill and 
•President Roosevelt on a man-o’-war in the 
Atlantic in August, 1941. Although a very 
important document, since it declared the in- 
tentions of Britain and TJ.S.A,, it remained 
informal and was not in fact signed (to ob- 
viate necessity for approval by the U.H.A. 
Senate!. The eight points were briefly on the 
• following subjects’: Cl) No aggranflisemeht; ; 
(25 No territorial changes without wisher of 
the people;' (81 Restoration of self-government 
to those deprived of it.; <4! Access to trade 
ami raw materia! by all peoples; (5) Improve- 
incut , of labour standards and social security:; 
(8) Freedom from fear and want ; (7) Right to 
traverse high seas without hindrance; do 
Disarmament of aggressor nations pending a 
permanent system of genera! security. 

Atlantic Pact. See " A < 

Atlantic Records. The first crossing of tiie 
Atlantic by Columbus in 1493 took 70 days, 
While the first crossing by steam-teat iri i«38 
was made in 17 days. The Atlantic Rina Riband 
is now held by the American liner United States, 
which in July 1952 completed the 2,942 sea 
miles from Ambrose light -vessel to Bishop 
Rock in 8 days 10 hours 40 minutes (85159 
knots), beating the Queen Mary's 1938 record 
time of 3 days 20 hours 43 minutes (81-09 knots). 
The first, flight was made in 1919 by Sir John 
A iconic and Sir A. W. Brown In a Vickers- 
Vlmy biplane from Newfoundland to Ireland 
(1.890 miles) in 16 hours. The first nolo flight 
was made In 1027 by Charles A. lindbergh from 
New York to Paris. The first airship to cross 
from Scotland to New York woe the 'British' B.34. . 
The first regular passenger flight was made by 
the fHrie (Hii'Perin 1939. 

Atmosphere is the gaseous envelope of the earth, 
and consists of a mixture of gases f*« Air) and 
water vapour, the variability of the latter being , 
of great importance meteorologically. At levels 
accessible to measurement there is no appreciable 
change iu tin; relative proportions of the gases, 
but the greatest part, of Dm ozone would seen; 
to occur in a layer 15-25 miles above the earth’s 
surface. The lower level of the atmosphere up : 
to » height of about 7 miles m miles at the 
Poles and 10 miles ai tiie, Equator) is known as 
the trep I’trhite. and it is in tills region that 
nearly ai! weather phenomena occur. This is 
the region at most in t ere r to tiie forecaster 
studying temperature, humidity, wind-speed.-, 
and the w.iv. mn.t oi air mawes. Temperature 
falls with height, by about H J F. per 1,000 ft. ! 
The iromim «# is the boundary between 'the 
troposphere and the stratosphere. Temperature- 
varies little In the lower levels Of this region ; it 
k mainly ehmdtete, and has no vertical currents. 
Strangely enough, the lowest temperatures of 
the atmosphere arc to be found not arc the 
Poles, but at, about 11 mlics above, the Etuator, 
where a temperature as low as - no® F. lias 
been recorded : The -thickness of the strain 
Where is not known exactly, but temperature? 
begin to rise at about 20-25 miles from the 
earth's surface at about the same rate as they 
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fall in the troposphere, owing, it is thought, to 
! the absorption of solar radiation by the con- 
centration of ozone, Recent war-time re- 
searches in England hare shown that strato- 
spheric air is extremely dry. The uppermost 
region of the atmosphere is the ionosphere. 
extending to 300 miles from the earth’s surface, '! 
and containing the Heaviside layer (at about 
00-70 miles) arid the Appleton layer fat about 
120-300 miles) ; it is in this region that the 

aurorae normally occur. . ) 

Atmospherics are electrical Impulses which are 
believed to originate in atmospheric electric?.' i 
cU - i h tains. Thc-y give rise to 
crashing background noises in the loudspeakers 
or radio sets, interfering . with reception at 
distances of up to 4,000 miles from the centre of 
the disturbance. The location of atmospherics 
with the aid of radio direction-finding methods 
gives warning of the approach of thunderstorms, 
Atom, the smallest unit of an element which can 
take part in a chemical reaction. Prior to the 
discovery of radioactivity by Becquerel in 
1896 the atom was looked upon as something 
hard and solid like a billiard ball. It was 
also thought to be Indivisible. This concept 
w*as replaced by the RutherforcteRohr atom 
: (1013). According to this hypothesis the atom 
resembles a miniature solar system, with . the 
luclens as t s m. the electrons the planets, 

. .and the rest empty space. If the nucleus were 
enlarged a million million times it would be no 
greater than a pea but the at om itself would till 
the Albert Hail. The nucleus itself has a com- 
G posite structure^ being built of protons and 
neutrons, The simplest atom is that of hydro- 
i gen. With a single electron and a nucleus consist- 
ing of a single rr )im. Biggest naturally- 
occurring a tom is uranium, atom with 92 protons 


in the nucleus. ... 

Atomic Bomb, this weapon was the result of 
the concerted efforts of a team of scientists 
during the impelling urgency of the second 
world war. They succeeded in releasing an 
explosive discharge of atomic energy by the 
ilssiot r , t - Th ist sums and resources 
necessary for the production of the . bomb 
determined the LCB.A. as the country of Its 
origin. , The first bomb was discharged on test 
in New Mexico (16.7.45), when the effects of 
blast, heat, and radiation were measured. Its 
use on Hiroshima - (5.8.45) and Nagasaki 
(0.8.45) was a main cause of the collapse of 
Japane a opposition 1?, the Bar East, Further' 
explosive tests have since been made by ; the. 
ij. H. Government in the Pacific and the Nevada 
Desert. • The Russians are reported to have 
exploded an atomic bomb in 1949, and the first 
British atomic weapon was exploded in the 
Monte Bello Islands in Oct,, 1952. In an 
atomic .bomb pieces of uranium 235 or . phi- 
ionium are brought together . until a , critical 
size is exceeded, when an uncontrollable chain 
reaction is set up. The amount of uranium or 
plutonium required for tin atomic explosion has 
not been published ; it Is said to be not greater 
than the size of a melon. The energy released 
in the fission of 1 kilogram of uranium is about 
equivalent to that involved in the explosion 
of 20,600 tons of T.N.T. A development of the 
atomic bomb is the so-called hydrogen bomb, & 
wiper-bomb which would release several times 
the energy of a uranium bomb of equivalent 
gbt fit. ‘ * s - i ab wevor 
there is said to be no severe limitation on the 
size that could Ik: manufactured. 

Atomic Number. The number of protons -in the 
nucleus of the atom, positively charged, equal- 
ling and balancing the number of surrounding 
electrons, negatively charged, is ' called . the 
atomic number, (See p. 742.) ■ 

- Atomic Pile, an apparatus containing a fissionable 
element and a moderator, such as heavy water 
or graphite, in which a self-sustaining fission 
process proceeds at a controllable rate. The 
first atomic pile, constructed on a squash court 
. at Chicago, was operated for the first time on 
December 2, 1942, under the direction of Dr, 
Enrico Fermi, The pile contained 1.2,400 ,1b. 

- of uranium. The object of the bigger piles 
mu in America during- the war was to make 
plutonium for atomic, bombs. In the future 
the greatest use for atomic piles will probably 
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be in connection with electric power-stations, 
, the piles producing power formerly derived 
from burning coal or tapping the energy of 
tailing water. 

Atomic Weight, the weight of an atom of an 
element relative to the weight of an atom of 
hydrogen. More recently oxygen - 16 has 
been taken as the standard, and on this scale 
hydrogen = 1-008. (See p.742.) , 

Atom-smasher. (See Cyclotron.} 

Atrium was the central court of a Roman house, 
uncovered in the centre, usually with a marble 
tank (impluvium) beneath the opening into 
which rain could fall, v 

Attainder is a term for the taint that attaches to a 
person or to his estate after he has been con- 
victed of treason or felony and sentenced to 
death or outlawed. Since 1870 no forfeiture 
results from conviction for treason or felony. 
A bill of attainder is a legislative act which in- 
: filets, the consequences of attainder upon a 
Person without a judicial trial. 

Attar oi Roses, an essential oil need in perfumery 
and obtained from the fresh flowers of Rosa 
damascenes grown in Bulgaria, Anatolia, Franco, 
and Kashmir. 

August, named after the Emperor Augustus, be- 
cause it was his " lucky ” month. 

Auk, Great is the name given to a genus of swim- 
ming birds which became extinct in the 10th 
century. The last, records of Great Auks being 
captured alive were 3822 (St. Kilda) and 1834 
(Waterford Harbour). It lived in the tem- 
perate region of the North Atlantic, and bred 
, largely on St. ICilda. It used to be as abundant 
aa the guillemot is to-day. The female laid 
only one ess a 3-ear. Related to the Great Auk 
are the guillemots, razor-bills, aud puffins. 
Aulic Council, a supreme court of the Holy Roman 
Empire, established by Maximilian I„ in 1501. 
Aurora Borealis or Northern Lights, visible in 
London on seven nights a year on the average, 
but increasingly so farther north, e.g,, observed 
in the Shetlands about one night in every four. 
The zone of maximum frequency surrounds the 
north, magnetic pole and .includes Greenland, 
northern Canada, and the north coast of Alaska. 
Auroral displays may take several forms (dawn- 
like glow, often with rays streaming upward, cur- 
tain, and corona of rays radiating from a point 
high in the sky), sometimes changing rapidly 
with pulsating effects. The aurora is an elec- 
trical discharge at great heights, the agent- 
responsible arising In the sun, and is generally- 
accompanied by magnetic storms. 

Austerlitz, Battle of, was fought near BrQnn, in 
Moravia.- on December 2, 1805, when Napoleon 
defeated the Russians and Austrians under 
K'utuzon. 

Auto-da-Ed, or Act of Faith, was the ceremony 
connected with the execution of heretics under 
the Inquisition of Spain l and EorfugaL the per- 
. sons condemned being burned: alive. The king 
and court generally attended in state. 
Autonomy denotes the right of self-government, 
and was first used in reference to the munici- 
palities of ancient Greece, where the right of 
separate government was allowed. , 

Autumn, the third season of the year, begins with 
the autumnal equinox about September 22, 
and ends on December 21. but the term is 
generally understood as covering the period 
between the middle of August and the middle 
of November. ■ ' ... 

Auxins, substances Which regulate the growth 
of plants; also called “plant hormones.” 
'Auxin preparations are finding practical use : 
e.o., to promote root formation in cuttings, to 
prevent premature dropping of apples and pears. 
Avalanches are of four kinds. (1) Powdery ava- 
lanches consisting of snow which has become 
loose apd dry from long frost. (2) Creeping 
avalanches, which are loosened, by Spring, but 
being on a gentle slope, creep -down slowly hr 
the force of- their own weight. (2) Glacier 
avalanches, masses of ice which split off in sum- 
mer with a great noise, and go tearing down & 

5 . k oil ice to 1 e ai laai etl to pieces at t he bo 1 oxn. 
(4) The real avalanches of huge accumulations 
of snow, which ara hurled over almost perpen- 
dicular walls of rock into the valleys beneath. 
Avalon is- the earthly paradise of Celtic mythology. 
Aventine, one of the seven hills of Rome., 




A vesta, the titlts of the sacral books of the Parsecs. 

Axe, one of the first tools devised by primitive man 
in all parts of the world. Axes of stone, bronze, 
and rough iron have been found in the geological 
strata, 

Axiom, a statement of general truth which admits 
of no dispute. 

Azraei, the angel of death of the lurks ami Arabs. 

Aztecs, the name of a native and powerful race 
found in Mexico rvlion the Spaniards first dis- 
covered that country, and with difficulty 
subdued. 

Azymifce, an ecclesiastical term denoting such as 
insist on the use of uuleaveued bread in the 
administration of the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper. 


Baal, the god of the aim, and meaning lord, or 
master, was worshipped by the ancient Chal- 
deans, Phoenicians, ami Assyrians, and enters 
into tbe composition of many Semitic names : 
Jezebel, Hannibal. Beelzebub, Baalbek. 

Babel, Tower o£, described in Gen. xi. 0, the 
erection of which led to the confusion of 
tongues. 

Babiroussa, a ferocious wild pig, native of the 

. Celebes, sometimes eailed the horned-hoar, 
from the fact that the long upper tusks, growing 
upwards, pierce the upper lip ami curve back- 
wards like the horns of some of the ruminants. 
It is longer-legged than ordinary swine. 

Baboon, monkeys belonging to the African genus 
Papin, They arc considered the lowest of the 
Old World tOatarrhtne) monkeys, and walk on 
all fours. In the main terrestrial, but take to 
trees after food. The mandrill is closely related. 

Babylonian Captivity, the period spout by the 
.lews in BahvUm after Joni'-alem was '■apturwl 
by Nebuchadnezzar, the Babylonian emperor, 
in 5S6 B.f. Traditionally the e iptte ity lasted 
70 years, but when Babylon wits in turn taken 
by Cyrus in 533 b.o., the exiles were permitted 
to return to Jerusalem. The term is also ap- 
plied in. church history to the period 3300-77 
when the popes were exiled to Avfenon. 

Badcarat, a French card game played by any 
number of bettors and a hanker. 

Bachelor, an ancient word of obscure, origin and 
varied meaning. Was early in use in connec- 
tion with University degrees. Pope Gregory 
IS. introduced the term to denote the passing 
of the first grade in the academic course In the - 
University of Paris in the 1 3th century. Later 
it was applied to single men generally, and in i 
same countries taxes lave been imposed on men - 
who remained bachelors. 

Bacillus, a rod-shaped bacterium. 

Bacteriology is the science of bacteria, founded 
by Pasteur, who established what is called the 
“ germ theory “ of disease. Hr. Koch lew been 
another eminent worker in the same field, and 
the discoveries resulting from scientific effort 
in this direction are of the utmost importance. 
Bacteria, are the causes of fermentation and 
putrefaction. To experiments in the science 
we owe our fuller knowledge of sanitary priu* ■: 
ciples and preventive hygiene, a* well as prior-.! 
elides important to agriculture, brewing, etc. i 

Badger, a carnivorous mamma! related to the 
weasel, of nocturnal and burrowing habits, i 
inoffensive, subsisting ehiefiy on roots and ; 
insects, though sometimes mice, young rabbits, 1 
and eggs form pari of it-, dim. Rndgrr- 
1) briny w l, a iavmmb- sport hi Britain tinril it 
was prohibited in. the middle of the 15) th 
century* 

Badges arc a part of heraldry, and in carlv times I 
usually bore same allusion to the wearer’s nmiie ! 
or office, or some incident in hi- carver, ami 
were worn by retainers as a kind of livery, j 
Blritimdivp. badges are worn by officers of every j 
rank in the amices, i 

Bagamond’s Boil, was the record by which the 
Scottish clergy were taxed prior to the Kefor- i 
rnation. 

Bagpipe. Open popular all over 'Europe, this 
instrument in still played in Scot land, Ireland, 
Brittany, and elsewhere. The bag acta as a 
reservoir of air and, when smimcd by the 
player’s arm. forces air through the pipes. One : 
of these, the Chanter pipe, provides the lime 
and Is played by the fingers as la a, flageolet. 


The remainder, the Drone pipes, give a con- 
tinuous, unvarying note, 

Bailey, comprised all the space within the outer 
walls of a castle or fortress, 

Bailey Bridge, invented by Sir Donald Bailey and 
first used in N. African campaign 1942-3. 
Built up of ri re -fabricated girders, it can be 
easily transported and erected. 

Bailie, is a Scottish term for the magistrate of a 
municipal corporation or royal burgh. 

Bailiwick, an ancient legal term denoling the 
limits of a bailiff’s jurisdiction. 

Bairam, a festival in Mohammedan countries. 

Bala Beds, the Silurian group of rocks near Bala, 
Is. Wales, composed ehiefiy of sandstones and 
■ shales and rich in limestone fossils. 

Balance, a form of lever supported in the centre, 
and haring scales at each end for .ascertaining 
the weight of a substance or goods. Rtability 
and sensibility arc the two chief requisites of a 
true balance;, the first characteristic returning-.' 
the balance to its original position after a 
weighing has occurred, the second showing a 
response to the slightest action. ■ 

Balance of Power is the doctrine in British policy 
wheroby European groups should be so balanced 
as to prevent the emergence of a dominating 
Power. Thus t he balance was maintained 
between the Triple Allanve (Germany, Austria 
and Italy) and the Triple Entente {Great 
Britain, France and Russia) and preserved peace 
from 1371 to -1014.- After the -first world war 
there was tentoilvo support of Herman y*B re- 
covery to counterweight a possible French 
hegemony: but when I'tarnniuy's power grew 
under Hitler culminating iu the second world 
war, Britain, Franca and Russia again became 
allies. With the growing power of Russia, a 
new system of alliances is being attempted. 

Baldachin, the silken canopy used in Roman 
Catholic processions and carried over the Host, 
Some are of great size and stationary, that in 
St, Fetor's at Rome being over 3 20 feet high. 

Baldrick, an ornamental belt worn across the 
shoulder or round the waist, to support bugle 
or sword. 

Balearic Crane, the erownc-d crane of the Balearic 
Islands In the Mediterranean and the North 
African mainland, distinguished by its yellowish, 
black-tipped occipital tuft and by its trumpet 
note. 

Baleen ur 4i whalebone,” the name given to a 
series of horny plates growing from the roof of 
the mouth in those whales classified as Whale- 
bone or Baleen Whales (MystacuccU). There 
are 250-31111 or so plates on each side, awl 
their inner edges arc frayed, the whole system 
eoiMtitutiiur a filter for ofilwiting minute 
organisms used for food. The Baleen Whales 
include the Riisht-Whaies, the Pacific Grey- 
Whale, and tbe Rorquals, (See Wltales,) 

Balista, a largo military engine, of crude contri- 
vance hut considerable effectuality, anciently 
used for hurling mteriSes in vmr by the Romans 
and others. 

Ballad, a popular song of adventure or romance 
such as a minstrel might sing. The term is now 
broadly applied to any popular sons of simple 
thm-e ami construction suitable for amateur 
performance. In literature the term stentfteK a 
narrative poem, especially One whose ihutne is 
based an folk-lore. 

Ballade, a piece of Piano music which may fanci- 
fully be regarded as the musical equivalent of 
the poetic ballad : e,o„ the Ballade , of Chopin. 

Ballast, is weighty matter placed in the tiQttora of 
a ship for balancing purposes, and varies iu 
amount wUh flic build, the sire, and the cargo 
of a vessel. Water Is now In general use fur 
ballast. 

Ballet ia & coml float ton of four arte; dancing, 
inflate, painting and drama, each of which is 
ideally of cfltial importance. The movement of 
the Individual danem-s and the ” orchestration " 
of the whole group K in i ho hands of the choreo- 
grapher, The daneer’s training follows certain 
basic rules but nave iu clnsricai Imllet there is 
considerable freedom of movement. Ballet as 
we know it today developed professionally at 
the Court of Kims Unfix NIK of France, though 
it owes its origins to Italy and In the earliest 
Uraes to Greece and Rome. Its movements were 
made up frina the. dances of courtiers, country 
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•. folk and tumblers. Technique grew more eom- 
1 plex as costume became, modified, the body - 
gaining complete freedom with the invention 
of tights. A succession of great dancers — 
French, Italian and latterly Russian- left their 
imprint on the art. Contemporary ballet 
reflects the aesthetic of the Itussian, Sergei 
Diaghilev. In England Dame Ninette de 
Valois has laid the foundation of a national 
ballet, at Sadlers Wells and Oovent Garden, 

. with a- personality that reflects the national 
character. 

Ballistics, the science dealing with the motion of 
projectiles; especially shells, bombs, and rockets. 
Great advances have been made in this science 
in recent years. 

BaUistraria; a cruciform aperture to the walla of 
a fortress, through which the archers tired 
arrows. 

Balloon, the modem balloon consists of a bag of 
varnished cloth or gold-beater's akin inflated 
with a gas lighter than air. The first ascent by 
man in a hot-air balloon was made on Nov, 21, 
1783, and in a hydrogen balloon on Dec. l, 1783. 
The most famous of the early scientific flights by 
manned balloons were those of the Englishmen 
Goxrvell and Glateher. in 1802, when a height of 
7 miles was reached. Piccard’s ascent: to 10 
miles, in 1931, marked the conquest of the 
stratosphere. Four years later the huge 
American balloon Explorer II, inflated with 
nearly 4 million cubic feet of helium, carried a 
team of scientists with their, floating laboratory 
to an altitude of 14 miles, the greatest height 
attained by man. - Captive kite-balloons were 
widely used in the recent war as defensive 
measures against air attack. 

Ballot, or. secret . voting, has been adopted in 
ancient and modern times in all important states 
at the : election of representatives to serve on 
public bodies, in order to prevent intimidation 
, and bribery. Vote by ballot was first employed ] 
in England when the London School Board was j 
elected in 1870. Since Mr. Forster's Ballot Act 
of 1872 all Parliamentary and municipal 
elections have been i iv bailor. 1 

Balsam, a big genus (140 species) of flowering 

- plants. Many species are cultivated for their 
showy flowers, <?.«.. Impatient noli-me-tangere . 
the yellow balsam or “ touch-me-not," so called 
because the fruit explodes when touched, 
slinging out the seeds. Balaam, ftr is a conifer 
(Abies baUamea] from which Canada balsam 
gum is obtained. 

Baltimore Bird.alively black-and-oranga-plumaged i 
starling of the oriole sub-family extending from j 
Brasil to Canada; builds a well-constructed 
hanging-nest. 

Balusters are small pillars, short distances apart, 
made of metal, scone, or wood, used as supports 
, for cornices, etc., or for enclosing stain*. A 
range of balusters and that which they support 
are called a balustrade. 

Bambino, an image of the Infant. Christ in the j 
church Of til! Vra Cocii at Rome, and supposed 
to possess miraculous powers; u also a term 

- applied' in Italian art to images of the Infant 
Christ. ... 

Bamboo, a genua of strong glasses, some species 
growing to over 120 ft. in height ; much used 
by oriental peoples for ail kinds of purposes. 

. The young shoots of some species are tender and 
-esculent. 

Banana (family Mmacmr). a large herbaceous 
plant cultivated In ImimuJ and semi-tropical 
regions in great abundance. and one of the most 
prodiK t ■ < The fruit of the 

banana is 1 1 e sta ,le f >d if t he natives in many 
•:0f the Pacific Inlands. 

• Banco, Sittings in, those of a Superior Court of 
Common Law in to 1 ' - s i, < i ix shed 
from the m . i e s at Nin 
Pr'ms, or on circuit.. Now business is done by 
, the Divisional Court of the High Court. 

B> i«I a, the me river o l f ri red hand- 
kerchief usually made of cotton, but formerly 
only applied to silk handkerchiefs of that colour 
and design. 

Bandicoots, Australasian marsupial mammals, of 
,. about the sine of a large rat or rabbit. They 
are burrowing animals living largely on insects. 
The rabbit-eared ' bandicoot, restricted to 
Australia, has sbrew-Uke snout, long ears like a 
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rabbit, and long crested tail. The long-nosed 
bandicoot has a sptoy coat. Unlike long silky 
coat of rabbit-eared bandicoot;, it comes 
from E. Australia. The pig-footed bandicoot 
has two functional toes on the foot, like a pig. 
Bannock Is cake made of barley, meal, much 
favoured in Scotland, and distinct from the cake 
of oatmeal. 

Banns of Marriage are public proclamations of 
intention of marriage, and must be announced 
in church on three successive Sundays ; then, 
if no just, cause or impediment be advanced 
against the union proposed, it can take place 
at any time within three months. This may- 
be dispensed with by licence of any Bishop or 
Archbishop or by special licence of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury’. 

Banshee is a figure in Irish superstitions supposed 
to give warning of death. 

Bantu, ethnic and linguistic group of African 
Negro peoples, w idely spread over Africa south 
of the Congo. There are an enormous number 
of Bantu languages and dialects, including 
Swahili, Zulu, Luba. Kongo, arid Ganda, , The 
Bantu tribal groups, of which there are many, 
include the Zulu, the Matabele, the Basuto, and 
the Mashona, 

Baobab, a tropical African tree. The species 
Adansania digitata. is one of the largest trees 
known, though not the tallest; the trunk can 
reach 30 ft. in thickness. The fruit is wood, but 
its juice provides a cooling beverage. The bark 
.yields a fibre used for making rope and doth. 
Baptism is. a rite practised, either with infants or 
adults, by almost all Christian sects except 
Quakers. In the Church of England the 
baptism of infants is- regarded as the act' by 
which they are admitted “ into the visible. 
Church of Christ.” The Baptists perform the 
rite only with adults and by the immersion of 
the entire body. 

Baptistery, a building or portion of building 
devoted to the rite of baptism. 

Baptists came into notice at the Deformation. 
For a time they suffered much persecution, but 
.-gradually made headway by their zeal and sin- 
cerity. Their distinctive tenet is that every 
. member must make his own profession of per- 
sonal faith and allegiance to Christ before Bap- 
tism. To-d ay this sect fe spread over all parts of 
the Protestant world, though not- always in large 
. communities. • They are strong in the United 
. States. 

Barbarian in the times of ancient Greece meant 
anyone who could not speak Greek.' Now the 
term is applied to savage or uncivilised people 
generally. 

Barbary Ape is a small species of monkey belonging 
to the genus Macaea. It is the only monkey 
'-.occurring wild in Europe, being found on the 
Bock of Gibraltar, as well as in Spain, Morocco, 
and Algeria, It has no tail. 

Barbel, a European river fish, deriving its name 
from a sort of beard hanging from its jaw, 
Barber, one whose occupation is to shave or trim 
beards. a hairdresser. In former times the 
barter's craft was dignified under the title of a 
profession, being conjoined with the art of 
:. surgery. Barters first- received -incorporation 
from. Edward IV. in 1481, In Henry VIII. 'a 
reign they were united with the company of 
surgeons. It being enacted that the barbers 
should confine themselves to the minor opera- 
tions of blood-letting and drawing teeth, while 
the surgeons were prohibited from " barbery or 
sharing.” In 1745 barbers and surgeons were 
separated into distinct corporations by- George 
II. The barter's sign consisted of a striped 
pole, from which was suspended a basin. The 
use of these in mbols is still preserved. 

Barberry, a genus - of -berry-producing shrubs 
containing a hundred species. Several species 
I are eul t i v&ted for theirflo wera and bright berri eg. 
Has an interesting pollination mechanism.; the 
base of each stamen is sensitive to touch, and 
insects probing for nectar cause top of stamen to 
spring inwards, so dusting visitor’s head with 
pollen which Is -to position for pollinating; next 
flower that is visited. The common barberry 
(Berber!* flwwmmis) harbours one stage of the 
fungus that causes rust of wheat. 

Barbican, a fortified entrance to a castle or city, ■ 
with projecting towers. In the London street 
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called Barbican there was formerly a barbican 
in front- of the city sates, : 

Barcarolle, a Venetian gondolier’s song applied to 

■ instrumental as well as vocal compositions. 
Bard, among the ancient Celts a poet or minstrel 

whose mission was to sine of heroic deeds. 
They were supposed to have the tsift of pro* 
pliocr, and were exempt from taxes and military 
service. s :St s v'-G at A to G- 1 * 

Barebones’ Parliament, so called from the nick- 
name of one of its members, " Praise-God Bare- 

■ ■ bones." ’ It was specially selected by Cromwell, 

and sat from. July 4 to Dec. 12, 1653. 

Barges are generally flat-bottomed boat s, but the 
term is applied to most slow-moving river-boats, 
from royal state barges to house-boats, : and 
sometimes to “lighters” and “keels" employed 
in canal and other waterway goods traffic. 
Barilla, soda carbonate or soda ash obtained by 
burning certain salt-marsh plants (c.s., the 
saltwort, Salsola kali). It used to be in great 
demand, until the product of the Lcblane and 
then the Solvay ammonia-soda process was 
made available by the chemical industry. 
Baritone, : a mate voice whose pitch lies between 
those of a tenor and a bass. 

Barium, a soft, white metallic element usually 
occurring as sulphate of ■barium and carbonate 
of barium. It was first prepared by Sir 
Humphry Davy in 1803, as an amalgam, by 
electrolysis of barium chloride. The pure 
metal was not isolated until 1901. 

Barium meal. Barium sulphate is opaque to 
X-rays, and before taking X-ray pictures of the 
alimentary canal radiologists give a “ barium 
meal ” to the patients so that the alimentary 
eanad shows up more clearly. ■ 

Bark, the external covering of trees. It is applied 
to many uses, and numerous kinds, rich in 
tannin, are utilised for tanning purposes. 
Various species of oak bark are used in Europe ; 
in North America, the hemlock spruce. The 
bark of tiie mangrove and the Australian 
Wattles are also important sources of tannin. 
Many -barks are used as medicines. 

Barley, a cereal plant whose grain Is chiefly used 
for malting purposes. Malt la prepared by 
germinating the grain, and then drying hi a kiln. 
Barnacles constitute a sub-class of the Crustacea. 

f : The barnacle fouling the bottom of ships is the 
Oooee Barnacle, which has a tong muscular stalk 
and a shell composed of plates. The 
Acorn Barnacles , which cover toeks.lireak waters, 
etc., lust, below high-water mark are similarly j 
constructed, bi.it they have no stalk. The 
manner of feeding of barnacles was vividly 
described by T. H. Huxley, who said t he barnacle 
is “ a crustacean fixed by its head and kicking the 
food into its mouth with its lees.” It was a 
naval surgeon, <T. Vaughan Thompson,' who 
discovered in 1830 that barnacles have a free- 
swimming larva (or naupHus). In the Middle 
Ages a curious myth grew up to the effect that 
the Barnacle changed into a sea-bird called,: for 
that reason, the Barnacle Goose, 

Barometer is m instrument for measuring 
atmospheric pressure, invented at IToreuce 
by Torricelli, pupil of Galileo, in 1644. The 
standard method consists of balancing: the air 
column against a .column of mercury, used on 
account of its high density. The mercury ’is 
contained in a long glass tube, closed at. one 
end, and inverted in a cistern also containing 
mercury. The height of the mercury column, 
supporting the air column, is taken as the 
pressure at the time, and can be read off very 
accurately by means of a vernier scale. Present - 
, day tendency is to express the readings in units 
of pressure instead of length, the millibar being 
adopted (1 mb =» 1000 dynes per w. cm.; KWj 
mbs 29-53 inches of mercury approx.). The 
standard instrument is correct for pressures at, 
O’ V. in bat. 4.7', so that corrections have to.be 
applied for temperatures and latitudes other 
than these. Abo n correction has to be made 
for red nci«£f the pressure to mean sea level. 
(See Aneroid.) 

Baron, title given in 13th-century England to 
the . hlvhest class of King’s tenantsdn-ehief. 

- The first baron created by letters patent was 
■mbit Beauchamp de Holt, Baron of Kidder- : 
minder, on tolcr 10. s7. The title 

■ v derives from the ■ Latin ' ** baro meaning “ a 
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. man." In old legal diction " baron et feme” 
j meant “ man and wife.” To-day a baron is. a 
j member of the lowest order of nobility and is 
i addressed aa " Lord.” 

Baronet, a title instituted by James I, The 
first baronet was Sir Nicholas Bacon, hut 
numerous others were made about, the same 
■ time, the fee charged for the honour in each 
case being about, £1,000. It is the lowest heredi- 
tary title, and is freeiy dispersed among 
.those who distinguish themselves in trade, 
industry, polities, or special civic service. 1 
Janies I. limited the number of baronets to 200, 

• but to-day no number is specified, A royal 
warrant in 1910 commanded aa 'official listof 
baronets to be prepared, 

Barbu Of Beef, a double sirloin, not often seen in: 
these days, but common in olden times at court 
and civic feasts. 

Bareue, a three-masted vessel without a amen 
top-sail. The term, however, is often applied 
to almost any small ship.; : 

Barrel Organ, a musical instrument in which the 
music is made by a barrel or cylinder, set with 
pins .and stiiples, which rotate so as to open the 
valves for admitting the wind to the pipes. 
Now almost, if not entirely, superseded by other 
musical instruments. : , •••■'• ' T .... 

Barricades are temporary street fortifications 
usually erected by insurgents at times of 
revolution, and the most notable have 1 been 
those of Paris. In 1830, 1848, and during the 
Commune disturbances of 1871 they were 
resorted to, and were the scenes of many 
sanguinary conflicts. - 

Barrister to a person -qualified to practise at the 
English or Irish Bar. A barrister in practice 
-L in England must be a member- of oneuf theS" 
four Irma of Court — Lincoln's Inn, tat- Inner 
Temple, the Middle Temple, or Gray’s Inn. 
Admission is obtained by passing certain 
examinations, keeping twelve terms (extending 
over 3 years), and lug . art a 1 fees T 1 e 
ranks and degrees of barristers are U) Bar- 
risters ordinary, who- wear stuff gowns; (21 
Queen's Counsel, Who wear silk- gowns, aM arb ' 
admitted within the Bar ; and (8) Sefieantt-at-: : 
law, all extinct, no fresh appointments having 
been made since 18(58. The term “ Common 
Serjeant” is still employed in the City of 
London, 

Barrow to an ancient artificial mound of earth or 
stone raised over the site of a burial. In 
Britain barrows were built from 2300 u.o. until 
the late Saxon period, but the Egyptian are the 
' earliest. , barrows ' known* the* great pyramids 
I ; being a spectacular dhveiopmeBt of the custom , 
of ceremonial burial. 

Bar Sinister, a terra often Improperly used to 
describe' the two diagonal 'lines drawn from left 
to right, from the sinister chief to the dexter 
base of an heraldic shield, ami supposed to be 
a mark of IHetritimflcy, The right term to 
“bend sinister,” and it to not absolutely 
certain that the illegitimacy interpretation to 
the correct our, 

Bartholomew, Massacre of 5t„ occurred in Parts 
on the night of Aug, 24th, 1572, when over two 
thousand Huguenots were massacred by order 
of the Catholic French court . he v ->■; 1 

Bartirau is a small battlemented turret at the top 
of a tower, 

Basalt Bocks ate fine-grained, dark coloured , ot 
igneous origin and occur either as Sava currants, 
m la Mull and ritaffa, or m Intrusive sheets, like 
the Edinburgh Cootie Hock and Salisbury 
Craig. One of the moat noted examples of 
basaltic columns to that of the Giant’s Causeway -. 
In Ireland. 

Basanite, a smooth black siliceous mineral, or 
flinty Jasper; a crypto-crystalline quarts:, 
sometimes styled the Lydian Stone. An 
alloyed metal being rublted across basauitc, : 
the mark of colour left will indicate the nature . 
■to and depth of the alloy, hence it obtains He name, 
which signifies, in Greek, “ a touchstone." 

Base, is a substance which neutralises an arid to 
form a salt with the formation of water also, 
bur without evolution of hydrogen. A more- . 
scientific, definition to a substance which 
dissolves in water to form hydroxyl Ions. 

Basal, Council of, was the last of l be iatee great 
Reformation Com ils heid r 481-4 
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Bsshi-Bazouks, name formerly given to irregular 
troops in the pay cf the Turkish sultana. They 
' were a rough but brave class of men. : • 
Basilisk, is a lizard of aquatic habits, with an 
elevated crest (which it can erect or depress at 
will) down the centre of its back. 

Basques are an old race living in the Pyrenees, 

. with a language of their own, different from all 
other languages, and enjoying ancient privileges 
Of a curious kind. 

Bas-Relief i“ low relief ”1, a term used in sculpture 
to denote a class of sculptures the figures of 
which are only slightly raised from the surface 
of the stone or clay upon which the design is 
wrought. 

Bass, the fourth or lowest voice in a male voice 
church choir and therefore the lowest voice in a 
mixed choir, The term may also be applied to 
instruments having a lower register than others 
of their class : e#„ bass clarinet. 

Bass, a genus of fish with spiny fins, of the Perch 
family, found in the sea only in Europe, but in- 
habiting fresh Waters in America. 

Basset horn (-- cofno di bassetto). An alto form 
of the clarinet. This instrument is rarely used 
in modem orchestras. 

Bassoon, a bass version of the oboe in which the 
tube, being <9 ft. long, is bent back on itself for 
convenience. There is also a double-bass oboe 
Which Is called the contra-bassoon. 

Bastille, a castle or fortress in Parts, built in the 
14th century, and used as a state prison, espe- 
cially for political offenders. Its bad repute ns 
an instrument of despotism excited the hatred 
of the populace, who stormed on duly 14, 1730, 
at the beginning of the Revolution, and de- 
molished it, 

Bastinado, an oriental punishment, by beating 
with a pliable rod or cane on the soles of the 
feet. ■ 

Bastion, an earthwork standing out from a 
rampart, of which It forms & principal part. 
Usually five-sided, the fifth side opening into 
the interior of the fortifications. The front 
face of an ancient Roman bastion was generally 
convex and semicircular.-' 

Bats. These mammals fly by means of a mem- 
brane stretched between each of the long fingers 
of the hand and between the fifth finger and the 
body. Another membrane stretches between 
the legs and the tail. There are twelve British 
species ; namely, the Noetule, Reisler’s B.. 
Serottae, Pipistrelle, bong-eared R„ Dauben- 
ton’s B.j Natterer’s B., Whiskered B., Bech- 
et* in’s B„ Barbastelle, Greater Horseshoe, and 
Iiesser Horseshoe Bats. An interesting and 
recent discovery la that bats “ eeho-loeate ” 
obstacles by means of supersonic sound waves; 
this explains their long-admired ability to tly 
perfectly at night ami in dark woods and caves. 
Bats are mostly insectivorous; catching the 
insects in their open mouths while flying. The 
Vampire Bats, feeding exclusively on blood, are 
confined to tropical America. 

Bath, Order of, believed to have been established 
by Henry IV. in 1309 and formally instituted 
in 1815. At first it was a military order only, 
but- since 184? lias had a civil division also. 
In the. OrdCr ate three classes : G.C.B., or 
Knight Grand Gross of the Bath ; K.O.B., or 
Knight- Commander of the Bath ; C.R., or 
•• Companion of the Bath. Companionship of the 
Bath does not carry knighthood nor entitle the 
holder t • h * ! i " r-ir.” Tbs motto of the 
order is Tria hmcin in mo (Three joined in one). 
The insignia for civil and military and the three 
classes vary. (See Knighthood.) 

Bathos is an unconscious lapse from the sublime 
to the trivial, and is often the result Of over- 
eagerness to !te impressive. 

Battalion, in the- British Army an infantry unit 
of approximately 850 war strength. Three 
battalions constitute an infantry brigade, and 
three brigades a British infantry division. 
-.Commanded by a lieutenant-colonel. 

Battering Ram, a military apparatus, used in 
ancient times, mounted on wheels, and com- 
posed of a heavy. Iron-bound beam, which was 
impelled with great force upon the walls of a 
besieged place. 

Battery, an artillery unit, together with gun 
carriages, ammunition, stores, horses, and 
motors, the umt being commanded by a major. 
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with a captain second in command, Also the 
name for a chemical generator of electricity. 

Battlement, a raised wall running along the top 
of a building, with embrasures through which an 
enemy could be fired upon. At first solely 
military, later it was frequently used ae an 
architectural ornamentation. 

Battue is the term applied to the modem practice 
of employing beaters to force game to a certain 
point where sportsmen are in waiting with guns 
to shoot it. ■ 1 .hyh ':."A- , A.:A'..: 

Bauble, a short stick or wand, surmounted by a 
representation of a human head, ass-eared, 
carried by the fools and jesters of olden days. 

Bauxite, the chief ore of aluminium. Chemically 
it is aluminium oxide. Aluminium metal is 
made industrially by electrolysing purified 
bauxite dissolved in fused cryolite. 

Bawbee, an old Scots copper coin, equivalent to 
one halfpenny of to-day. 

Bayeux Tapestry, a famous tapestry representing 
the conquest of England by William the Con- 
queror. It is embroidered on a band of linen 
231 ft. long and 20 In. wide in blue, green, red, 
and yellow, divided into 72 scenes ranging over 
the whole story of the conquest. Tradition at- 
tributed it to William's Queen, Matilda, but it 
is now' believed to be of later origin executed 
for Bayeux Cathedral. 

Bayonet, a dagger or small spear fixed at the end of 
a musket. It takes its name from Bayonne, 
where it was first made about 1650. In 1089 
General Mackay invented the socket-bayonet, 
which allows the gun to be fired with the 
bayonet fixed. 

Bay-salt, a coarse kind of salt obtained from the 
salt marshes of certain parts of the English 
and other coasts, and drawn from sea-water 
-allowed to settle in salterns or salt ponds. - 

Beacon, a fire-signal, given from the tops of hills, 
was much in use in early times. According to 
Aeschylus, Agamemnon thus signalled the fall of 
Troy to Mycense ; and the English signalled the 
approach of the Spanish Armada. 

Beagle, a small hound that tracks by scent, and 
formerly used for hare hunting. 

Bears belong to the (Jrsidee family of the Carnivora. 
They are plantigrade mammals, walking (like 
man) on the soles of their feet. Found in most 
parts of the world except Australia. The Common 
Brown Bear was once spread over the whole of 

. . Europe ; it became extinct in England about • 
fee life century ; 7-8 ft. in length, and stands 
3 ft. or more at the shoulder. The Grizzly 
Bear of N. America is larger, and the coat is 
shorter and greyer. The Polar Bear is re- 
markable in having a white coat all the year 
round; it spends much time in water,, and 
unlike the other bears it is entirely carnivorous. 
Bear-baiting was made illegal ip England in 
1835. 

Bear-bind, the English name for CalysUgia, a 
genus of convolvulus, called also “ hooded bind- 
weed.'* 

Beard is one of the distinctive signs of manhood, 
arid was regarded as a sacred possession by 
ancient races. The Jews were proud of their 
beards and wore them through the days of their 
Egyptian bondage, though the Egyptians 
shaved. The Greeks and Homans of the ancient 
days mostly shaved, and the term barbarous 
(beard-wearing) wss applied for a long period to 
people who were considered out of the pale of 
polite society. Still, beards were largely worn 
even then, and came to, he associated with 
wisdom. Alexander the Great xirohibited 
beards among the soldiery, and ' soldiers in all, 
countries have since been generally beardless. 
Beards have been taxed, occasionally, as In 
Russia by Peter the Great, and at an earlier,, 
date in England. In : modem times beards 
have been worn or unworn as a monarch or 
. male leader has, for no particular reason, set. 
the example. Shaving; of the beard continues 
to be largely practised in all ranks of life In 
this country, though .the moustache, having 
been in vogue for many years, is now less: 
common than formerly. 

Beating the Bounds. {See Bounds,} 

Beaufort Seale of wind force is used to specify 
numerically the strength of the wind. Since 
the introduction of anemometers to measure 
the actual velocity, equivalent values of the 
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ranges in miles per hour at a standard height 
in the open have been assigned to the Beaufort 
numbers. (.See p. 726.) 

Beau-ideal is a conception of the mind of some 
■ perfect- object free from all shortcomings. 
Beaver, a genus of mammals of the liodentia order, 
with' short, scaly ears, and webbed bind feet. 
Attains a length of from 2t to 3 ft., and lives 
in communities where possible, as in North 
America, constructing dams and habitations. 
Beavers are found in Russia and Poland. 
Beaver skins are of considerable commercial 
value. 

Bed. oi Justice, the cushioned seat occupied by . the 
Kings of Prance in the parliament chamber, 
but not used later than 1787, by Louis XVI. at 
Versailles. 

Bedford Level comprises parts of Norfolk, SuSolk, 
Huntingdon, Northampton, Lincoln, and Cam- 
bridge, generally called the Fens, 70 miles long 
and 20 to 40 miles broad. It was waste until 
reclaimed and drained by two Dukes of Bedford 
in the 17th century, but now is for the most 
part fertile agricultural land. 

Bedlam (a corruption of Bethlehem) ivns a priory 
in Bishopsgate, afterwards converted into a 
hospital for lunatics. The asylum was trans- 
ferred to St. George’s Fields, Lambeth, in 1315. 
The term “ bedlamite ” came to be applied to 
any person behaving like a madman. 
Bed-mouldings, the mouldings of a cornice in 
Homan ami Grecian architecture occurring im- 
mediately beneath the corona. 

Bedouins are Arabs who live in tents and are 
spread over the whole of Northern Africa and 
Western Asia, They are divided into inde- 
pendent tribes, each governed by its own sheikh. 
They live on their flocks and herds, rice, etc., 
and are xurone to robbery. Supposed, to he. the 
descendants of Ishmael. 

Bedrepe, an ancient term signifying the day’s 
work in harvest-time exacted from tenants by 
their over-lord in the feudal period. 

Beech. The common beech is one of the finest 
of our trees, with massive trunk and smooth, 
•shiny bark. Its, horizontal branches, covered 
, with close foliage, make a deep shade. Its wood 
is rather brittle, but capable of being utilised 
. in the manufacture of many industrial articles. 

: Beefeater. (See Yeomen of the Guard.) 

Beale, a tool of the pick order, specially designed 
for the use of miners. , . 

Beelzebub, corruption of Baal or Bel, whom the 
Philistines worshipped at Ekron. To the Jews 
he came to be chief of the false gods. 

Beer, a liquor made by fermentation from malted 
barley and hops. A similar drink was known in 
Egypt long before the Christian era, and was 
probably introduced into Great Britain by the 
Kormtns, Ale, small beer, and bitter beer are 
varieties depending on strength and proportion 
of hops. Porter and stout arc prepared like 
beer, but owe their peculiar flavour to the use 
of a proportion of malt heated so as to convert 
part of the sugar to caramel, 

Beer-money was payment to non-commissioned 
- officers and soldiers In the English arm y in lieu 
of beer or spirits, but abolished in 1878 and pay 
substituted. . 

Beesha, a genus of bamboo Indigenous to the Malay 
Archipelago and Chittagong, having the eeeds 
enclosed in a fleshy pericarp. 

Beeswax, the secretion of the bee,, used- for the 
formation of the ■•.•ells or honeycomb of the hive ; 
when melted it is what Is commercially known 
as yellow wax, white wax being made by bleach- 
ing. Being impervious to water, it acts as a 
Stood resistant- and is an article of much utility. 
Beeswing, is a .fine Wjmy tartar formed by ape in 
1 port and other wines, so called from the fanciful 
resemblance of the deposit to a bee’s wing. 
Beat, a genus of plants of the Chertopodiaee® order. 
From the sea-beef ('Beta rnaritma) have been 
derived the red garden beetroot, the sugar licet 
and the mangold wureel. First sugar-beet 
factory was erected near Breslau in 1799. 
Napoleon encouraged this industry In France 
when cane sugar supplies were cut by British 
blockade. Intensive breeding has brought 
sugar eo * ntuptoalx it 20 pc-rcenfc. Britain 
during World War II obtained large proportion 
oi sugar from tills source: one European 
country, Sweden, is practically self-sufficient 
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because it growa high-yielding sugar beet on 
large scale. 

Beetles (Coleoptera) constitute one of the biggest 
orders of insects, numbering over 200.000 
.species. There are two pairs of wings ; the 
hind pair are used for flight, while the front pair 
are hardened to form a pair of protective 
cove® (elytra). Some beetles have lost the 
power of flight and then the elytra are joined 
together. _ • .. , _ 

Beg or Bey is a Tartar aim Turkish title {equiva- 
lent, to prince, or ohicO given to superior military 
officers and distinguished foreigners. In Tunis 
“ Bey ’’ is the hereditary title, of the reigning 
sovereigns. In Egypt the titles "Pasha-” and 
" Bey ” were abolished following!, the coup 
d'etat and abdication of the King in 1952. 
Behemoth, the name of a semi-mythical spirit in 
1 the shape of a large four-footed creature, re- 
ferred to in the Book of Job. 

Bel and the Dragon is the title of certain supple- 
mentafy chapters to the *’ Book of Daniel " of 
an apocryphal character. First appeared in 
the Septuagint. but the Jewish Church did not 
accept it as inspired. In 15.48 the Council of 
Trent declared it io be canonical. 

Belfry was in early- times a movable tower use jin 
sieges for defence, Gradually the term was 
applied to any watch-tower or alarm-bell -tower, 
and Anally to any tower where a bell was hung. 
Beiges, certain German and Celtic .tribes Inhabiting. 

Gaul and Britain up to the time of Julius Ossar, 
Bell, a hollow body of metal used; for making 
sounds. Bells are usually made from bell- : 
racial, an alloy’ of copper and tin. Small bells 
used for interior functions are often made 
of silver, gold, or brass. Ordinary hand-bells 
are of brass. From the 7 th century large hells 
have been used in England in eathedrate, 
churches, and monasteries. The greatest bell in 
the world S b the " King of Bells " in the Kremlin 
at Moscow', which weighs about 198 tons, is 
20 ft. 7 in. high and 22 ft. 8 in. in diameter. It 
was cast in 1738, but cracked hi the furnace (the 
broken part weighed 11 tons) and is now pre- 
served as a national treasure. Other large 
bells in Bussia include the 171-ton one at 
! KrasnOBvardorak, near Leningrad, and the one- 
I of 1 X 0 tons at Moscow, The Great, Bell (Great 
i Paid) at St, Paul’s, cast to 1881 , weighs i<) J tons, 
and is the largest to the 'United Kingdom. 
Other gigantic bells are the Great Bell at 
; Peking (33 tons) ; Nanking (22 tons).; Cologne 
Cathedral (23 ions): Big Ben, Westminster 
(181 tons) ; Great Peter, York Minster (10 tons). 
The Curfew bell is rung in some parts of Eng- 
land to this day. notably at Bipon. Tho 
number of changes that c-ui be rung on a peal of 
; .bells is the faeivritil of the number of bells, 
i Thus four bells allow 24 and eight Mb 
40,320. . 

' Belladonna or Deadly Mightehade, a wc-ii-known 
poisonous wild plant found to Southern Europe 
; and Western. Asia. The alkaloid atropine it 

! contains is valuable In medicine, although a ! 

i large dose is priLonmia, 
i Bell, Book, and Candle. To curse by ” tell, book, 

1 and candle ” was a form of excomtounicatfon to 
the Homan Church ending with the '-words: 

Do to the book, quench the candle, ring the. * 
I - boll.” , : 

Ben or Bean, a Gaelic word signifying mountain 1 
or “ mount-nti head.” It ocenra in many 
. places in the British Isles, as Ben Nevis, Ben 
Lomond- Takesthe form of Pen to Wales and 
Cornwall. 

Bsnedicite or ” Bong of the Three Holy Children ” 
.from the Apocrypha^ .stun* . to . the'. Anglican 
Church ar M orran * ! rarer. 

Benedictines art* monks and nuns of the Bene- 
dictine Order who live under the rule of ,8 1, 
Benedict, They kre known as .Biaek Monte 
became* ol col < i } ; i - They were 
introduced into England in the 7 Us century. 
The rule la marked by an abseuee of extra want . 
asceticism, \ The order has always been famous 
for its fearnhifif and its protflptioa of education. 
At the dissolution Of the monaaterieB in the 
reign of Hen ■> Fill, tfei order Ut I ’*<* 1 f*# 
Benedlctus, a canticle used in the morning service 
Of the English Church. and deriving its name 


; from tl>e iflat word of 
tut, blessed. 


ad deriving its name 
lustra verge, Awedfr- 
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Benefit of Clergy, a privilege allowed to clergymen 
offenders, exempting them from punishment by 
the ordinary courts and leaving the bishop's 
court to deal with them.: In 1650 the privilege 
>vas extended to . all who could prove their 
ability to read. She system was abolished, in 

. 18*17. • v •: . • ..: - -A — : ■ 

Benelux. Name given to the economic alliance 
between Belgium, Holland and Luxemburg. 
The word is made up from the three names. 
Benevolence, a name given to demands made by 
certain English lungs for loans from subjects or 
corporations. Abolished in 1688. 

Benewith Tree, the old name of the honeysuckle 
on both sides of the- Scottish Border. 

Bengal Light, a kind , of firework composed of 
nitre, sulphur, and the black sulphide of anti- 
mony, in proportions of six, two, and one re- 
spectively, giving a blue light, 

Benthamism, the philosophy of Jeremy Bentham, 
■the essential principles of which were that the 
end and aim of human life is happiness, as 
exemplified in the presence of enjoyment and 
the absence of pain. Communities and indivi- 
duate, it taught, should strive afterihe greatest 
happiness of the greatest number, the effort 
to achieve the greatest good: for all being 
accounted in itself the highest morality. 
Benzene, a, compound of carbon and hydrogen, dis- 
covered by, Faraday, and the starting-point in 
the production of aniline, dyes and a host of 
other Important organic chemical compounds. 
Berbers are the inhabitants of the mountainous 
parts of Barbary .and- the northern portion 
■' of the Sahara, who are supposed to be the 
descendants of the aborigines of North Africa. 
They live mostly in the fastnesses of the Atlas 
Mountains and number about 4,000,000. 
Bergamot, an essential off ..obtained from the riml 
of a species of citrus grown chiefly in Calabria, 
and largely used in ■ perfumery. 

Berlin Congress, held at the conclusion of the 
Russo- Turkish War of 1878, Ah the Euro- 
pean Powers were represented, and the Treaty 
of Berlin was the result. 

Berta Decree ami the Milan Decree, issued by 
Napoleon I. in 1306 and 1.807, with the avowed 
object of destroying the commerce of Great 
Britain, by setting up a - state of blockade 
against this country. Often called the con- 
tinental system. England responded by Orders 
in Council which subjected all countries in. 
.alliance with Napoleon to a counter-blockade. 
Beryl, a mineral, of which the emerald is a grass- 
green variety. Composed of beryllium, and 
aluminium silicates. The pure mineral Is 
colourless ; the colour of most lieryl comes 
from traces of impurities, notably iron and 
chromium. Otherwise it is yellowish, greeiiiab- 
yellow, or- blue, and is found in veins which 
traverse granite or gneiss, or embedded in 
granite, and sometimes in alluvial soil formed 
from such rocks. 

Beryllium or Glucinium, .is a white metal pre- 
pared from i«ryl, and found also in the emerald 
and other rai minerals. Discovered by 
Vauauelin in 1787. Copper containing 2. per 
cent, of beryllium is used for making springs. ■ 
Bessemer Process, for making steel depends on 
the forcing oi tt pheri j- s t r c n pig 
iron to bum out the impurities. . Vsee Steel,! 
.Betel,, the leaf of an Indian climbing plant, of 
pungent, narcotic properties; much used by 
-the natives of India, who chew it. .It is 
destructive to the teeth, and reddens the gums 
and lips. ' 

Bethlehem, the traditional birthplace of Jeans and 
of King David, is now an inwaiierl village of 
white stone houses, about six miles smith of 
■Jerusalem. ' Famous for its Church of the Na- 
tivity, built like a cross, and below which Is a 
crypt where the Saviour is said to. bare been 
bom, 

Beveridge Plan. A report drawn up by Sir 
William Beveridge in 1942 at the request of the 
Government giving a comprehensive plan of 
"social security” against want due to the 
common chances of life. It w a challenging 
report and it declared, that It was the State's 
business to give all its citizens a high degree of 
■ security. His- plan of “ social. security ” was 
. to be an attack on the five Giants blocking the 
road to reconstruction. Want, Disease. Ignor- 


ance, Squalor and Idleness. The Report, 
formed the basis for the . subsequent saeia.1- 
security legislation enacted in Great Britain, 
in 1046, 

Bhang, the Indian name for the hemp plant 
{ Cannabis indicah containing highly narcotic 
and intoxicating properties. The natives of 
India chew its leaves and seeds, and the drag 
called hashish is yielded by the plant. 

Bible—-' The Old Testament and the News Testa- 
ment. The Old Testament— the prehistoric- 
portion — consists of 30 books, and is divided 

■ into three parts : £1) the Law, (21 the Prophets, 
CD Miscellaneous Writings. The Hebrew text 
■as. how printed is called the Massoretie. The 
apocryphal books, excluded from the Bible 
used by the Protestants, are accepted by the 
Roman Catholics. [See Apocrypha.) What 
is called the Queen’s Bible, on which the Corona-- 
tion bath is taken, includes the Apocrypha. The 
books of the New Testament were written in 
Greek, and are believed to be the work of the 
Apostles, or contemporaries, hut there is no 
definite knowledge on the subject-. The whole 

: Bible Was translated into Latin { Vwwaie version) ' 
about a.b. 400. Portions were translated into 
the Anglo-Saxon in the 8th century, and the 
Venerable Bede put the greater part of St, 
John’s gospel into English, but it was not until 
1535 that a complete printed English version 
appeared— the Coverdale Translation, The 
Authorised Version elates from 1611 in the reign 
of James I., and because of its beaut iful phrase- 
ology it has had a lasting appeal. The Revised 
Version dates from 1885 and the Ainmo&niteytied 
Simidard Vemmi ( Yale Version) appeared in 1952. 

Bibles with Nicknames, Among the earlier 
versions of the Bible wore many instances of 
curious misprints, and for the more scarce of 
these Bibles, nicknamed' from their errors, a 
large price is realised whenever one is offered for 
sale. The Vinegar Bible (an Oxford edition, 
17175 derived its appellation from the mis- 
printing of the word “vinegar” for "vine- 
yard.” The Breeches Bible, also known as 
the Geneva, was issued in 1560 with a preface 
by Calvin ; it owed Its name to the mention of a 
garment not usually associated, out of Scotland, 
with women — a garment now known as 
" aprons," Genesis iii. 7. Mr, Gladstone had 
a copy of the Bishop's or Treacle Bible in his 
library at Hawarden. It was printed by 
Richard Jugge in 1572, and Jeremiah vilL S3, 
in it runs, “ Is there not tryacle at Gilead ; is 
there no phteition there ? ’’ And this volume 
has the variorum rendering. Judges ix. 53, of 
“ All to break his head ” aa “ AH to break his 
brayne panne.” In another edition the ren- 
dering is, “ But a eertalne woman east a piece 
of ..millstone upon Abimeleeh’s head and brake 
his bralne pan.” Lord Haddington had a copy 
of the " Treacle Bible ’’ in his pew in Tyning- 
hame Church, North Berwick, . together with 
copies of the Bug and Breeches Bibiea ; and a 
copy was sold at Lord Ashbumham’S- sale, 
June, 1887. ! An early issue of the Bug Bible in 
1551 gives Psalm xei. 5, as ** need to be affrated 
for any busses by night,” but the issue of 1560 
has “ afraid ” for " affrated,” The modern 
word " terror ” was not the first substituted, 

" feare ” appearing in the issue of 1608. In 
one Bible the word “ rosins ” was used where 
■'* halm " now occurs, with a note " For at 

■ Gilead did grow most souveraign balme for 
wounds.”- Gf Bibles which are rare, that of ■ 
1551 is sometimes said to he the scarcest- ' In 
1 861 , "what has been styled the “ Wicked Bible " 
was published, receiving the name from its- 

•'having -the word “not,” omitted from the 
Seventh Commandment. A similar error occurs . 
in a small pearl Bil de of 106 in which St. Paul 
is represented as asking *' Know ye hot that the 
unrighteous shall inherit the Kingdom of 
God,” 

Bibliomane?, divination by certain references at 

■ hazard to paees.-iin.es, or verses of the Bible, and 
frequently resorted to in olden times. 

Bicycle, a' two-wheeled machine (successor to the . 
velocipede or *‘ boneshaker ”) which -came into 
vogue about 1880. It consisted of one high 
wheel driven by pedals, and a small connecting 
wheel behind. In its present form, with two 
wheels of even circumference, pneumatic tyres. 
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and effective gearing, it has been widely adopted 
. by men and women of all classes. The motor- 
, bicycle is the latest form of tbis road machine. 
Big Five. The tenn applied to the live per- 
manent members of the Security Council of tbe 
; United Nations : China, France, Soviet Russia, 
the United Kingdom, and the United States. 
Bilboes, a word derived from Bilbao, in Spain, are 
long bars of iron, secured by a lock, and used 
for imprisoning offending sailors on board ship. 
The bars clasp the feet. The punishment is 
styled " putting in irons." 

Bill oi Rights, or Declaration of Rights, waa the 
document setting forth the conditions upon 
which the British throne was offered to William 
and Mary in 1088. This was accepted and ulti- 
mately became an Act of 1’arliament. 

Billeting is a system of boarding and lodging 
members of the armed forces and civilians in 
times of emergency by quartering them cm the 
inhabitants of town or village. It is a privilege 
that can he compelled to be granted. 

Billiards, a game played on a rectangular table 
with cues and balls. Louis XIV. made it 
fashionable. The earliest English description 
of it is in Cotton’s Compleat Gamester (1*17 -1), 
and is referred to by Shakespeare in * Antony 
and Cleopatra.’ Among the most famous scorers 
are Roberts. Bennett, Feaii, Taylor, Dawson, 
Stevenson. Reece. Inman, Falkiner, Newman, 
Smith, and W. I .indrum. The last-named made 
a record break of 3752 under the revised balk- 
line rule on May 31 , 1911 . The present United 
Kingdom champion is J. Davie, 

Binnacle, a table or box on which the compass of a 
ship is placed, and stands in front of the steering 
apparatus and steersman. dA'A ;/- ADA 
Biochemistry, tlie scientific study of all the 
chemical processes involved iu life. 

Biology is tlie scientific study of living organisms. 
Birch, a genus of forest trees of the alder order, and 
found only in northern regions. In Britain tbe 
birch grows to goodly proportions, and forms one 
of the most graceful of our trees, with its droop- 
ing branches and egg-shaped leaves. It has a 
white bark, which is used for tanning, steeping 
nets, sails, etc. The Red Indians make canoes 

Of it. ' r 

Birds, or Aves, are, next, to mammals, the highest 
class of animal life. They are vertebrate, warm- 
blooded, oviparous, are covered with feathers, 
and possess wings. In construction they vary 
greatly, according to their classification and 
their conditions of life. Birds are of three 
distinct classifications — Carinatee. possessing 
keeled breast-bones and having power of flight ; 
MaliUr, having raft-like breast -bones, and in- 
capable of flight; and Arehnarnilhex, a lizard- 
tailed sub-class, of which only one species has 
been known, the extinct archaeopteryx, rceog- 
. . nisact as a ” missing link ” connecting the birds 
and reptiles. It i» estimated that there are! 
about 120 million land birds breeding in Great j 
Britain, including 10 million each of the: 
chaffinch and blackbird, 7 million each of the 
starling and robin and about 2 million sparrows. 
Bird Arrivals . The main force of migratory 
birds from the south arrives in Britain during 
the first fortnight in May ; tlie wheatear about 
March 5, the chiff-chaff about March 10, sand 
martin about March 20, and willow warbler and 
house martin a few days later. The first cuckoo 
arrives about the middle of April, and the whin- 
chat, garden warble, and sedge warbler during 
the last week iu April, The nightjar, -spotted 
flycatcher, and red-backed shrike are not seen 
until the first week in May. {See r»p, 908-73.) 
Birds of Paradise. These birds, related to 
' swallows, flycatchers, and shrikes, have , the 
most, elaborate anti beautiful plumage. Their 
courtship displays are also remarkable, Thev 
are almost wholly confined to New Guinea and 
Papuan Islands. 

BIreita, a four-cornered head-covering worn' by 
ecclesiastics of the Roman Church and varying 
in colour according to the rank of the wearer, 
A cardinals biratta is red, a bishop’s purple, a 
priest's black.. 

Biss, a keen, dry north wind prevalent in Switzer- 
iunn end South France. 

Bishop is a Christian ecclesiastic, a person' con- 
secrated for the spiritual government, of an area, 
a diocese or province, to the spiritual oversight:. 
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of which he has been appointed (diocesan 
bishops), or to aid a bishop so appointed 
(suffragan bishops). In the Church of England 
there are forty- three diocesan bishops, all 
nominated by the Crown. Two, Canterbury 
and York, are archbishops having primacy in 
the respective provinces. The archbishops of 
Canterbury, and York and the bishops of Lon- 
don, Durham, and Winchester and twenty-one 
other diocesan bishops in the order of seniority 
are ; spiritual peers, and sit in the , House of 
Lords. The (Disestablished) Church of Ireland 
has two archbishops and bishops; the (Dis- 
established) Church of Wales an archbishop and 
five bishops and the Episcopal Church in Scot-. 
land six bishops. There are over 120 Anglican 
bishops of dioceses overseas, including Africa, 
Australia, Canada, India, New Zealand, the 
West Indies, and elsewhere, 

Bismuth, a brittle grey-white metal with a pink 
tinge. It is readily fusible, melting at 3(5-1° U. 
and boiling at about 1420’ C. Wood’s metal, 
an alloy with one of file lowest melting points 
(under 150° F., ao that a spoon made of it will 
melt when placed in a cup of hot tea), contains 
four parts bismuth, two parts lead, one part 
tin, one part cadmium. 

Bison, a genus of wild cattle, distinguished from 
the ox by its shorter, wider sknil, beard under 
the chin, high forequarters, and, in winter, a 
great mane of woolly hair covering head and 
forequarters. There are two species, tiie 
European and tlie American bison, both now 
protected iu game preserves. 

Bittern, a bird of t he heron genus, with long, loose 
Plumage on the front, and sides of the neck. It 
is a solitary bird inhabiting marshes, but rare 
in Britain. 

Bivalves, a tenn applied to shell-fish whose shell 
consists of two valves, Ring one on each side of 
tlie body, such ns mussels, oysters, and cookies. 

Blackbird, or Merle, a member of the Thrush 
family, a familiar song bird in Britain, Europe 
generally, and parts of Northern Africa. 

Blackcock and Greyhen (as the. female is called) 
are closely related to tlie Capercaillies but 
smaller. They nest on the ground and prefer 
wooded country to open moors. Found in 
northern half of northern hem isphere. Perform 
excited courtship dances ; the male is a hand- 
some bine-black bird with white undertail, the 
female dark brown mottled. 

Black Death, a fierce epidemic or plague, which 
carried off thousands all over Europe in the 
14th century. It. raged in England and wiped 
out whole villages. The English Statute of 
Labourers (sec under Labourers, Statute) was. a 
measure to direct labour and regulate wages in 
an attempt to deal with the situation- 

Black Hole ol Calcutta; was the place where a 
number of English were confined in 1759 by. 
order of Suntj-ud-dauiu, Into a noisome space, 
about 20 ft, square, 140 persona Were driven, 
and only 23 were found alive 1 the: next morning. 

Blacking, a mixture of powdered boaieblaek, was, 
sugar or molasses, with sometimes a trace of 
vinegar: or .sulphuric acid added. Used as a . 
leather polish. 

; Black-lead, graphite or plumbago, a mineral found : 
in Norway, Siberia, Spain, Canada, the United 
States. Ceylon, etc. 

Black-letter, the Old English or Gothic type first 
used in printing blocks. 

Black Watch, the popular name of the 42nd and . 
73rd Highland ere, ho called because the eom- 
panies out of ’which they were formed in 1739 
had teen employed to watch the Hiiihlanderi; :: 

Bladderwort, a submerged water plant which 
traps water-fleas and other small animals Irt: 
bladders borne upon, the finely-divided leaves, 

Blast -furnaces were invented by Darby early in 
the 18th century, and had the effect of bringing 
coal into general use ns a furnace fuel. Wood 
had been, previously used. The hot blast 
introduced by Nellson in 1828 was a still further 
improvement.. 

Blasting, a method of loosening or breaking masses 
of solid matter by means of explosives. 

Bleaching, the ar t of whitening textiles. The old 
method wan to bleach by exposure to the 
sun; but chemical bleaching is now general, 
bleaching powder being commonly used for. 
the purpose. Other chemical bleaching agents 
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are sulphur dioxide, sodium percarbonaie, and .Blunderbuss, a abort, bell-mouthed musket •with 


hydrogen peroxide. 

Bleaching Powder or Chloride of Lime is made by 
absorbing : chlorine in slaked lime. 

Blende or Zinc Blende is zinc sulphide, the princi- 
■. pal zinc ore. Pitchblende fa an important ore 
, for its, uranium and radium content. 

Blermy, a group of marine fishes with spiny rays, 
part of the fin running along the back. Several 
: species are found around the British . coast. 
Blind-worm «r Slew-worm, is a limbless lizard, 
Pound in most parts of Europe, non-venomous. 


wide bore, capable of firing many balls at once, 
and much used in the 17 tb century. 

Boa, a term applied to a family of snakes of large 
size, some attaining a length of 30 ft, They 
are not poisonous, but kill their prey by crashing 
— constriction— lienee the name " boa eonstrie* 
tor.” They occur both in the Old World and 
the New, but are more abundant in the latter. 
Most Boas retain the eggs within the body until 
young are fully developed, whereas the. 
Pythons almost all lay leather-shelled eggs. : , 


Blockade, an operation for capturing a town or : Boar, or Wild Hog, an animal: largely distributed 


fortress, preventing the besieged: torn re- over the forest regions of Europe, Asia, Africa, 

ceiving supplies. A naval blockade hinders the and South America. It has a longer uncut and 

entrance or egress of the enemy’s ships from shorter ears than its descendant: the domestic 

a port. hog, and is provided with tusks. Having to 

Blockhouses form an important feature of guerilla forage for itself, it is a more active and iutelli- 

warfare. The houses are of concrete and are gent animai than the pig of the Sty, and offers 

fire- and: bombrproof with loopholes rendered good sport to the hunter. . r : = 

for firing through. Arranged iu lines, and sur- Boat, an open vessel, propelled by: oars or sails, or 
rounded by barbed-wire fencings. with a line of both. The boats of a ship Of War are the launch, 

troops aiming at trapping the enemy, effective barge, pinnace, yawl, cutters, jolly boat, and 

captures are often made. gig ; of a merchant, vessel, the launch, skiff, jolly 

Block-system, on railways, establishes a method of boat or yawl, stem boat. Quarter-boat, and 

signalling whereby the distance between two captain’s gig. Every British passenger ship is 

. signal-boxes can never be occupied on the same compelled to carry a launch add proper equip- 

line of rails by more than one train at a time. ment of lifeboats. • 

Blood. ( See “ Medical Section,”} Bone's Law, a numerical relationship formulated 

Bloodhound, a dog celebrated for Its keen scent. by Bode in 1772, which states that the relative,: 

. and deriving its name from its power of follow- mean distances of the planets from the sun are 

nig a trail of blood. Bloodhounds are some- found by adding 4 to each of the terms 0, 3, 6, 

times used for hunting, and for tracking fugitive 12, 24, 48, 9G. The actual mean distances 

criminals. v lb (in millions of miles) are ; Mercury, 36 ; Venus, 

Bloodstone, a green variety of quartz, spotted with 67-2; Earth, 92-9 ; Mars, 141-6; Jupiter, 

jasper, like Mood-drops. 483-3; Saturn. 886-0: Uranus, 1782-8. The 

■’Bloody Assizes, the assizes, conducted in 1085 gap between Mars and Jupiter caused Bode to 

■ by. George Jeffreys, Lord Chief Justice, at which predict the existence off a planet there, which 

participants in the Duke of Monmouth’s was later confirmed by the discovery of Ceres 

rebellion against King James II. were tried. and other minor planets. The law breaks 

They were marked by relentless cruelty. down, however, for Neptune and Pluto. 

Blowpips, a laboratory instrument used for driving Bodleian Library, the official library of Oxford 
a blast: of air or gas intoA flame to get a higher 
temperature locally, y It i3 used for laboratory 
glass blowing and bending : also for analytical 
purposes in cheroisfrj and mineralogy, in 
connection %v!t.h fuaion test»' On: bha.ri;!oal block 
and borax-bead teats. In the glass industry 
It fa the metal tube used to withdraw <a quantity 
of molten, glcfast manipulate it and then blow it 
into the shape required. 

Blue-bird, a habitant of North ^America; deriving 
: ltd name from its deep blue plumage. : It is one 


a blast of air or gas into a flame to get a higher University, named after Sir Thomas Bodley, 

temperature locally. It is used for laboratory who began in 1568 to restore and add to its 

glass blowing and bending ; also for analytical treasures. Other notable donors have been 
purposes in chemistry and mineralogy, in Archbishop Laud, John Selden, and' Edward 
connection with fusion tests on charcoal block Malone. In the 19th century the: E&teliffe 

and borax-bead tests. In the glass industry Library became its reading-room. It has been 

U is the metal tube used to withdraw a quantity enlarged from time to time and in 1947 a new. 

of molten glass, manipulate it and then blow it wing was opened by the King grid Queen, 

into the shape required. Under the Copyright Act of 1911 it is entitled 

ue-bird, a habitant of North America, deriving to a copy of every book published in the 

its name from its deep blue plumage. It is one United Kingdom. 

of the few song birds of America, and familiar in Boer War, lasted from Oct, 11, 1899, when the 
the woods from early spring to November, Boers invaded Natal, to May 31, 1902, when 


the woods from early spring to November. 
Blue-Books are Acte of Parliament, reports, or 
papers issued by order of Parliament, and re- 
ceive the name because they are. usually en- 
closed in blue covers. Blue-books have been 
issued sines 168 1 . Some departments issue their 
proceedings in drab, and some in white, covers. 
Blue-breast, a name sometimes given to thh blue- 
throated warbler (Phmilcura sneciaa). a pretty 
little native British bird, 

Biue-coat School. (See Christ’s Hospital.) 


Boers invaded Natal, to May 31, 1902, when 
the Peace Treaty was signed at Vereeniging, 
At first the operations of the British troops in 
Cape Colony were unsuccessful and disastrous 
reverses were sustained. Lord Roberta was 
then sent out as Commander-In-Chief, with 
Lord Kitchener as Chief-of-Staff, and from 
February, 1900, when Kimberley was relieved 
and Cronje was compelled to surrender and 
Ladysmith and Mafeking were relieved, the 
struggle .was practically over. hitthryAtr-y-. 


Blue-gum, a species of Australian tree, yielding Bog wn-ore, name given to various natural try 


eucalyptus oilman antiseptic medicament of 
great use in bronchial affections. 

Blue Monday, the Monday immediately preceding 
Lent, when in the 16th century many churches 
were bedecked internally with hangings of blue. 

;Blue Peter, a biue flag with a white square in the 
centre, is hoisted 24 hours before a ship leaves 
harbour {the letter P in the alphabet of the 
International Code of Signals). 

Blue Ribbon, a term in general use to denote the 
. highest honour or prize attainable- in any field 
„ i ii *H , . T) ns tb Derby i tin 1 1 .i 


dmtedoxMes of Iron, found in marshy places. :. 

Boiling-point is the temperature at which a liquid 
boils. At that point the pressure of the vapour 
fa equal to the pressure of the atmosphere. 
Under increased pressure the b. p. rises and 
under lesa pressure, as on the top of a moun- 
tain, it is lower. As represented on the Centi- 
grade scale the b. p, of water is 10CF : alcohol. 
78-4° ; and ether, 35*0’. On the Fahrenheit : 

• ^ scale, the to. p, of distilled water fe 212°. Boil- 
ing points are given for a standard pressure (760 
millimetres of mercury). 


ribboi of ’the turf The expression Is derived Bolshevism, the doctrine; professed by the left 
from the highest Order of Knighthood in -the wing -'off the old Russian Social (Democratic 


from the highest Order of Knighthood in the 
gift of the British Crown, the insignia of which 
Is .a garter of blue velvet. 

Blue Stocking, a term used to describe a learned 
or literary woman, particularly if pedantic and 
undomestioated. It Is said that the term 
derives from the Bas-BIeu club of Paris, which 
was attended by the literary savants® of the 
17th centum la- England a similar literary 
club was formed about 1780, whose members 
were distinguished hr their blue stockings. . - 

Blue Vitriol, sulphate of copper, used for dyeing: 
purposes, principally for after-treating certain 
dyed colours to render them fast. 


wing of the old Russian Social Democratic 
(Party. The name is derived from the fact 
that at a conference of the Party held in 
London in 1003, a majority {“ Bolshevik!”) 
secured the. acceptance of views urged by their 
leader Nicolai Lenin. Tha minority (” Men- 
shevik! ”) practically withdrew from control of 
the Party’s operations. It. was- the Revolu- 
tionary majority which under Lenin took over 
the government of Russia in 1917. establishing 
a communistic centralised control of economic 
production and distribution, based on the 
Soviets— -the social institutions evolved by the ' 
workmen, soldiers, and peasants. 
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Fall of. the Roman Empire in the same war, 
omitting “all passages of an irreligious and 
Immoral ".tendency," Such prudery met with 
ridicule and hence the words “ bowdlerism," 
“ bowdlerist," etc. 

Bower-bird, an Australian bird which constructs 
On the ground a bower-like Shelter of sticks to 
which it resorts more especially during the 
breeding-season, though" not laying its ; egg's 

' tfh&T&i r. , : - ; Ki '■ 

Bowie-knife is a long one-edged knife of great 
strength, invented by Col, Bowie, and much 
used in America at one time. 

Box, a plant bearing a very hard and fins wood, 
and common to" both .Europe and As% It is 
of two varieties— a shrub that grows 8 or 10 ft, 
high, and a dwarf variety used for garden edging 
that, only grows to a height of a few inches, Box 
is the best medium for wood engraving, and in 
the North of England is used for knurrs f wooden 
balls) for the game of “ knurr and spell.” 
Boxers, a section of Chinese who in 1806 rose 
ag tost i toners and were - ui ’ y of many 
massacres arid atrocities, the movement being 
-especially • directed against missionaries. A 
combined European force was sent out against, 
-the Boxers to 1900, and not only was the rising 
suppres (I, but mi , in’demnit m were de- 
, taanded and conceded. 

Boycott,: a term used in connection with a person 
that the general body of people, or a party or 
soclety. refiise to;. have dealings with, 'Origin- 
ally used when Captain Boycott (1832-97) wna 
made the victim of a conspiracy by the Irish 

- Land League which prevented him making any 
{purchases or holding any social Intercourse in 

his district, m had incurred the League’s 
hostility by a number of evictions, 

Boy Scouts. { i.v Scouts.) 

Bracelets have been in use as personal ornaments 
front the most remote times. They ate fre- 
quently referred to in the Bible, and were worn 
by men as well as women in ancient Egypt. In 
■ modern times they hare attained great beauty 
and variety of form and setting, and, decked 
with gems, constitute a rich adornment to a 
wvll-shapi .1 wrKt. 

Brahmin, member of the highest Hindu caste 
tor < is* i » ."'•nd U m. 

Braille, an alphabet for the blind, a raised dot 
system- of notation applied equally to music: 
invented by a Frenchman called Bfailtein about 
ft 1830, and now in world-wide use by the blind. 
The National Library for the Blind In Great 
Smith Street, London, is a free lending library 
of e. 178 thousand volumes' of Braille: hooka and 
music. 

Brains Trust. ' The original term was the name 
of a group of experts appointed by President 
Hoosevelt to advise him upon measures i em- 
bodied in the “ New' Deal ” programme. 19831 
to foster'- the Industrial: recovery of the -United 

- State after the economic crisis of , 1929 and the : 
following rears l tea tin nara erf n to the 
B.B.C. programme introduced in 1941, 

Brake or Bracken, Uie most vigorous British ; 
f.-rn. 

.Bramble Is another natoe for the blackberry, of 
which there are ho hr T20 . on ten. 

Branding by me-i rm i f a hot ion f<>r crimen was 
our, nittsom conntri It was jbcllsitciJin 
■ ,'- , ;IiBftiftnd4h: , I'82 < 8; except. Indite:. case of dcserieifl-.' 
ft im :! innj nd soldiers of bad intruder, 
who were fat, iooed with he letters I) and Bi «s 
late as 1879. 

f“ u dy, o 5 < tow « by dfs III ir. is < pfi pi or, d 
hi l raw e, the Cut nac viiriet y being the best. 
Brandywine, Battle of, fought between the britfch 
and the Aon ricans in 17 r, during Hie A n >rican 
Wat of idciwndencc, result >y n victory lot 
Hie former. 

Brank, a s irt of bridle, with gag, which in olden 
Imps us v i tbt fitsf wti-ii i > to' hi to an \ month 
oi scolds as a puni nt, i m, the offender Km 
t mi 'h' 1 1 ? trade the Jiwifs ndet />« 1 1 if. 
marke t cross, 

Brass 3s a ?ompound molal containing two-thirds 
of copper to one-thtrd' of sine, and while being 
harder than copper, is more easily worked. 
Brass-Wind, a collective term for those instru- 
ment in an orchestra which arc mode of brass 
lor other metal) and which are sounded iy 
blowing to a special way into a bell-shaped 
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Bombardon. (Sea Saxhorn.) 

Book of Common Prayer contains the services - 
of the Church of England, and is in the main 
the same as that of Edward VI., With modi- 
fications introduced at later dates. 

Book of the Bead, a collection of ancient Egyptian 

- spells for recitation : in tombs,' containing re- 
: fereneeto Inclement after death. 

Books were originally formed, it is supposed, from 
beech-bark. .At first, collected writings were 
: - 1- - produced in the form of rolls ; then in volumes ; 

. and when the art of printing spread, they began 
■ tu be issued: in bindings upon the principle still 
in vogue. The earlier books were massively 
bound, with metal clasps and bands, ami samples 
centuries old survive to show the durability of 
. : their workmanship. Books are technically 
. described, according to their sizes, as 4to, 8vo 
h AgxutHo, octavo), and so on, the -names indi- 
cating the number of folds in a sheet. Thus 
•■■■- When a book is printed on a sheet folded in. half, 
it is. known .as - folio and consists of 4 pages: 

; doubled in half again, it gives 8. pages, and is 

- sfe: double once more, it is octavo and 
consists of 18 pages ; and by' a further doubling 

, : we:get, 18 mo: while other methods of folding 

give 1.2 mo, IB mo, 24 mo, 36 too, etc, 

Boomerang, a weapon used by the Australian 
aborigines, made of wood, to the form of a 
: parabola, one side flat, the other round;..- -''CWben 
„■ -'thrown.- forward into the air, it whirls- round and 
rebounds behind the point from which it was. 
projected. Used both ns a missile of war and 
r > killing gi 1 1 

Booms, - the - ; peak periods - of ; the trade cycle of 
:: alternating booms ami depressions. In recent 
times the boom, yearn have been during the first 
world war, 1927-29 and 1937-38. 

Borax, fcho bihomte oi sodium, found in Peru, 
California. Tibet ami elsewhere i> acts tie o 
mi id alkali < non the ilimontary mal, and 
makes a useful gargle in inflammation of the 
throat and month membranes, and te also, a 
- valuable preservative of food, hut its use In this 
. connection is now restricted. 

Borough English, an English custom still obtain - 
■ tout to a few. places, whereby, in default of a 
: testamentary disposition to the contrary, 
landed property descends to tlie youngest son 
In exclusion of elder brothers, The term is 
. obsolete since dan. 1, 1920, ■ 

Boston Tea Party, an incident which occurred on 
Dec. 16, 1773, on board some tea-ships in 
Boston Harbour. .High taxation imposed by 
the British Parliament under George HI. had 
- 1 caused bitter feeli ngs, and instigated by popular 
meetings, a party of citteena, disguised as 
; Indians, boarded the tea-ships and threw the 
tea overboard. This incident was a prelude to 
bn Vnierlcan Wai < ndependence (1771 83), 
ri i is the scientific study of pla 
Bouieva -i a I re ieh tc miwi ds ally to f'u 
: ramparts of a fortified elty - but ' now applied 
" generally to any ' wide' and busy thoroughfare 
planted with frees.'':':. : 'i^rtfciilatly ; ''- i fhmoaf:, of 
oc urse i re ! be boule > trdf f Baris 
Bounds'; Beating^ -an ' old Anglo-Saxon, custom. 

: 'Thh''fttrish-.'-'Ctergymtoi' , '''a&'d' officials go round 
the rm ish boimdar > afcc nria ,<< 1 b hoys, 
who -beat: the bchradary stones -with long- eticka' 
of willow The ceremony takes place on the 
Rogation day*} preceding \ >• union Day 
Bounty is ftn extravecompense given ast : an toduce- 
. merit to the performance of any special service or 
work, ■ 

Bow m tost nun it or propelling- an ,-and to 
the days when it was a weapon of war, was 
..usually made of yew or ash. and was a, bout 
0 ft. long, with an arrow 3 ft. long. It was the 
•veaj x with h Cri, ,, Foiti <e, ind \i to 
court vwere - won. The.: cross-bow was . Italian. 
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mouth-piece. E.a., cornet., trumpet, horn, tubular f< 

trombone, tuba. the Mena 

Brazil Nut, the seed of a large myrtle common in son and 
Brazil, and grown in clusters of from fifteen to Victoria. , 
fifty nuts, enclosed in huge woody coverings. at. Montr 

Bread-fruit Tree is a native of the South Sea long <in< 

Islands, and supplies the natives with" a whole- bridges : 

gome food. The fruit is the size of a melon and Forth Br 

contains a %vhit8 : pulpy substance, which is Bridge (s' 

roasted before being' eaten. The plant has. been world-art 

successfully acclimatised in the West Indies. long ; tli 

Breakwaters are artificial structures of .stone or Sydney 1 
concrete 1 i o t entrain r rrl rs Triboroui 

to stay the force of the sea and leave the inner SSO.ODfi.t 

portion calm and safe for ships. There are fine U.S.A., c 
breakwaters at Plymouth, Dover, Aberdeen, etc, Gate susj 
Bretton Woods. In order to achieve co-operation the wbrli 
on money matters, . stable exchanges and expan- 8,9.40 ft, 

Sion of international trade, forty-four nations and cost: 
met in July, 1944, at Bretton Woods, U.S.A. Bridgewater 
They recommended the setting up of an treatises 
: Internationa! Monetary Fund and an Inter- ancewith 
national Bank to assist reconstruction, espeei- who left ; 
ally in countries devastated by war. Under the death in 
American Loan Agreement, Britain was bound : British Ass 
to participate, but Russia did not sign. ■ Science, 0 

Brevet Is!'* special connnission entitling an officer scientific, 
to a rank in the aririy higher than that which he between 
really holds in hia own regiment, without in- session Jj 
crease of pay. : thirteen 

Breviary (meaning abridgment! Is the short ehenustn 

service book of the Roman Catholic Church. mies and 
■ Used ley Boise Hus physioios 

V'. in 15?m. The Tres 

Brewing ds: the art of preparing a fermented eminent 
beverage, chiefly beer and ala, from an infusion . Fir Edn 
of grain. 1 itr Fating di iks are been Prof. A. 

brewed in all ages and countries from the must 'Members, 
remote times. to layme: 

Brick, a moulded block of da?,', either burnt in a of meml 

L r i > 1 for buiklii i oeiati 

lent nations mash ic t only bakiug He 1 
n i v > rds 1 if British Bx 

. fire. The Israelites were employed in brick- potation, 

making during their captivity in Egypt. The Governm 

ton -c riefes fc H or s j i irr >ses * It 

and introduced them, into England. In these to educat 
days brick-making is mainly done by machinery vision, tl, 

- , >, j i v grinding rc if - ij ?r- >’ lu , 

ing{pussing).mouhi?ns,dry!ng,burnihg.iih1ug). Home Bt 

i p i xrd i , , roved >y furies of ex roadca 
perlence to be the easiest to handle and tho most Program 

economical, is approx. 0 in. * 4| in. >■ 8 in. Third Pr 

, The processes of tile- making are similar. A. and 194 1 

plain tile is lot in. x 6i in, >• f-| In. Many oast new; 

varieties of bricks and tiles are produced for languages 

different purposes. Overseas 

.'.Bridal, a nuptial feast, properly "bride ale," of the w, 

“ate" bring rmerlj h term nci iting & force in 

festival of an?/ kind in this country. ' governor! 

Bridewell, a house of cor reft inn standing it'!! 1884 Alexande 

in London near Blacbfriara Bridge. It- was Jacob Di 
originally a palace built by Henry Fill. So British Com 
e&Ued from St, Bride’s (or Bridget's) Well a 'Royal 
near by. a wider ic 

Bridges are structures for continuing roads across dom and 

streams, rivers, ravines, or roads at a lower level, closer ca 

and until the adoption of the arch by the Eo- Its funds 

mans were of rude construction. Until the 18th for 1052- 

centurv the art of bridge-building was -in its wealth a? 

infancy; it, has only been since road traffic arranges 

assumed large 'mportious, by tho development overseas.) 
oflndusrrlosaud increase of population, that the tlcuiarly 

art, has coma to tic. practised on a great scale on quarters : 

- scientific lines. Wood was the first, material British Leg] 
used for bridge-ways ; then came stone; to- an organist 

wards the end of the l«th century iron was Service me 

brought into use; and now steel has largely . Great Brita 
superseded iron. Among the ■ most famous of many meal 
ancient bridges, fa that of St. Angelo at Rome, are mainly 
built by -Hadrian. a,i>. 18. The. first stone oa '** Pop 

bridge across the Thames was completed in section o 

'MO'), and upon it were a number of timber B.L. are 

houses. This old London Bridge, as it was London, 

re-!, lied, stood until the 1 8th century. The British. Mas 
Bridge of the Rialto at Venice dates from LIBS. House in 
.01(1 Westminster Bridge and oM Blaekfrars colleetior 
Bridge were built about the middle of the 18th acquired, 
century, Waterloo Bridge was opened in ISIS, building i 
rebuilt and opened 1945. Suspension bridges , complete 
of the modern type were introduced about 1820. Smirke, 
Telford’s Monai suspension bridge, begun in 1857, am 

1819. had. a catenary span of 570 ft. The first room, 14? 


Its funds are voted b 
for 1952-53), It has 
wealth arid foreign © 
arranges study progi 


9 , was found 
which the 


. a catenary span of 570 ft. 


bmpletid kin' 1847, fro 

'857 k ' and Hfe: ' dome oi 
oom, 140 ft. in diametei 
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second largest in the -world. The library, to 
which copies of ail boobs published in Great 
Britain have to be sent free, is a great treasure- 
house of books, ancient and modern. (»s'<?e also 
Libraries, “ A Citizen's Guide.”) Important ad- 
ditions to the museum have been William 
Hamilton’s antiquities, . Towmsley marbles, 
coins, etc.; 35tein marbles; Burney and 
George HI. libraries. The Natural History 
. Department is now, housed separately at South 
Kensington and the Science Department (Ken- 
sington) has working models of all binds of 

■■■■ machinery. 1 / 

British, Railways, The name under which the 
railways of Britain were united on January 1. 
1W8. Instead of the former four main railway 
systems sis regions were formed ; London 
Midland.- region (former L.M.S.B.), Western: 

, (former , G.iV.JR.), Southern (former S.R,), 
Eastern (southern area of former L,NVB..U.i. 
N.E. region (N.E. of former L.N.E.JR.), Scottish 
region (.Scottish system of the former L.M,S.R, 
and L.N.K.K.). 

Brocken-spectre. (See Glory.) 

Bronze is primarily an alloy of copper and tin, and 
was one of the earliest alloys known, the Bronze 
Age in the evolution of tool-using man coming 
between the Stone. Age ami the Iron Age. 
Some modern bronzes contain zinc, or lead also, 
and a trace of phosphorus is present in “ phos- 
phor-bronze.” 

Brownies, according to old country superstition, 
were household fairies who In the night-time per- 
formed various domestic duties for the good 
people who had won their favour. 

Buccaneers were pirates and something more. 
They formed organised fleets in the 17th century, 
and as their depredations were chiefly directed 
against Spanish shipping, the British Govern- 
ment did not interfere with their operations. 
One commander of buccaneers, Henry Morgan, 
was knighted, and made Governor of Jamaica. 
They ceased to be of much effect after England 
and Spain made pence. 

Bucephalus, Alexander the Great’s celebrated 
war-horse, whose memory his owner perpetu- 
ated by building the town Encephala. 

Buckingham Palace, London residence of Briiish 
sovereigns since 1837. Originally built for the 
Duke of Buckingham (170fl): bought by 
George TTI. in 17(12 and remodelled by Nash, 
1825-30, Considerable extensions have since 
been made. 

Buddhism is supposed to have originated in India 
about the Otli century b.c., the founder being a 
native prince named Siddh&rtba Gautama. 
Around this personality many strange and 
mystic, myths gathered. Buddha representing 
the highest mystic state of human existence, the 
supreme of being, beyond which is no recogni- 
tion of a God. In Buddhism, A'irmw is the 
perfecting of knowledge and the completesfc 
attainment, and involves the realisation of 
developing conditions tending to the. highest 
blessing. There is no caste in Buddhism. 
.Researches of recent, years have brought- to light 
much that had been obscure in tbits doctrine, 
and in its more modern phases Buddhism has 
been freed of much of Its aui*rstltions, its idola- 
trous practices and its Vedfe gods, and remains 
in its purity a philosophical system in which aelf- 
enwmept and universal charity are leading 
elements. 

Buffalo, a species of wild ox, of stronger build than 
the domestic variety, and still existing in large 
numbers In the wilds of Africa, 

Bunflesrath, the second chamte-r of the diet .or 
parliament of the German Empire, consisted 
of sixty-one members, elected by the different , 
Mates. The two bouses had equal legislative i 
powers, all laws needing the assent of a majority j 
of each. 


Caaba, fft-c Knafca.) 

Cabal, the name given to the unpopular Ministry 
of Charles 11,’s time. The initials of the 
;'■»>’> ■'■!> r -t ’itiinrii, i-hh-y, Buckingham, Ar- 
(i'tviori. and Lauderdale-- -‘iimposed the word. 

-Mam, At mysterious Hebrew tm.owfihy, which 
hud its rkc. in rhe BKh century, and was an- 
nawwua as a special revetaiton, enabling the 
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Rabbis to explain the hidden meanings of the 
. sacred writings. This was carried to : great 
excess, later cahaltets pretending to read signs 
1 and evidences in letters, forms, and numbers 
contained in the Scripture. 

Cabinet. Seepp. 122 and 148. 

Cable is the rope or chain that is attached to 
a snip’s anchor. Chain cable.- are now in 
genera! use except for very deep waters. A 
cattle's length is 1.00 fathoms (200: yards). 
Submarine telegraph cables are composed of 
copper wires. . 

Cacao is an evergreen tree, from 10 to 40 ft. high, 
growing abundantly in tropical America, West 
Africa, the West Indies., Gey ton,- etc- yielding 
seeds, called cocoa berms, from which cocoa 
• and chocolate are manufactured. The specific 
name . of the cacao tree of commerce is Theo- 
broma Cacao, whose original home was tropical 
America. The fruit is ’7-10 in. long, hard and 
ridged ; inside are the beans, which are covered 
with a reddish-brown skin. The trees mature 
1 at five to eight years and produce two crops a 
! '.year.: ■ 

: Cachalot, or sperm-whale, is a cetacean which 
lives in wanner waters, migrating to colder 
regions in the summer months. Can reach 
length of CO ft., female is only half the size of 
male. Usually found in schools, often several 
. : hundred strong. 

i Cach&, a hole in the ground where food or travel 
impedimenta aro stored, a term and practice 
I introduced into America by Brunch emigrants. 

1 Cachet, Retire de, was a private tetter of State, 
signed by the King, much in use in France up 
! to the time of the Revolution, for consigning 
obnoxious or troublesome people to prison 
without trial. 

! Cactus, a family of flowering plants numbering 
about a thousand specie* adapted to living in 
very dry situations. The stem is usually fleshy, 
i being composed of succulent tissue, remarkably 
retentive of water ; commonly equipped with 
i sharp thorns which deter animate from eating 
them. The roots are generally very long, 
tapping soil water over large area ; a *• prickly 
pear” cactus may bare roots covering a 
circular area 25 ft. or more in diameter. Very 
often the leaves fall oil very early In life, and 
then the stem tabes over the photosynthetic 
leaf function and becomes accordingly flattened 
to expose greater area to sunlight and air. 
In some kinds of cactus (c.tu JieMmcacim) 
the stem Is shaped almost like a sea-urchin, 
Gardeners propagate cacti largely by cutting*. 
Cadenza, originally a passage in which the 
singer or solo instrumentalist was free to dis- 
play his virtuosity os he thought tit. This 
led to such abuse that coin posers began writing 
their own cadenzaa. thus ensuring continuity 
arid ci/nf-reii-e while still permitting the 
soloist to exhibit hiss skill. 

Cadet, a name given to a younger son of a noble 
family, and step applied to young men in train- 
ing for oillcership In the army or navy. 

Caffeine, a highly stimulative alkaloid found in 
coffee ui pur coat.) and tea (3 per cent.). Pure 
caffeine crystallises in yellow silky crystals ; can 
be prepared l>> extracting tea dust, or synthe- 
sized from uric acid. 

Cainozoic, a geological term used to indicate all 
the strata which lie above the Cretaceous 
(" The Chalk ”}, It comprises the most recent 
strata, and includes gravel beds and London 
Clay, Its two main divisions are : Neogene 
and Pahragfine. The former is sub-divided 
into ; Holoraw, Pleistocene., Pliocene, Miocene, 
The- teller comprises Dhgomie and Eocene, 
Caique, a long narrow bout peculiar to the Bos- 
phorus, and usually propelled by oars ffrom two 
to sixteen in number), and sometimes With rail. 
Cairngorm, an hexagonal crystal of yellow-brown 
[ hue found on the Gatrngoms in Scotland and 
elsewhere, and mod in jewellery ornamentation. 
It is a form of quartz. 

I Calcium, a silvery-white metallic element. It 
tjuiliH at bin* t‘, and is very reactive. It was 
discovered by Sir Humphry Davy in ISOS, but 
m d until Isas was it obtained mire, by Molssan. 
Does not occur as metal in nature, but calcium 
compounds make up a large Part of earths 
crust. Most important calcium minerals! w* 
Kir-rhlc, limestone, chalk (all three are, chemi- 
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catty, calcium carbonate) ; dolomite, which is 
the double carbonate of calcium and magne- 
sium ; gypsum, a hydrated' calcium sulphate ; 
calcium 'phosphate and calcium fluoride. 
Igneous rocks contain much calcium silicate. 
Calculating Machines of many kinds have been 
from time to time devised. They have mostly 
•been multiplying or dividing machines. The 
first calculating machine was a machine for 
adding and subtracting devised by Blaise 
Pascal in 1842. : The additional operations - of 
multiplication and di vision were brought in by 
Leibnitz in his machine of 1804. Charles 
Babbage (1792-1 STD revealed the enormous 
potentialities of calculating .machines his 
difference machine, designed for calculating 
. and printing mathematical tables, was started 
in 1823 and would have been an enormous 
advance had it ever been completed ; : the British 
Government, which financed it, abandoned it 
two decades later because of expense after 
£17,000 had been spent on it.: Important 
commercial calculating machines introduced 
towards the end of 10th century were : Bruns- 
-viga i. 1892). Comptometer (1RS7). and Burroughs 
(1888). Integration oi‘ differential equations 
was achieved in Yannevar Bush's differential 
analyser (1931) with the torijue amplifier. 
Among the most modern calculating machines 
are the Automatic Sequence Controlled Calcu- 
lator (ASCC), and the Electronic Numerical 
Integrator and Computer (ENIAC). ASCC, 
working at 'Harvard University since 1944, is 
partly electrical, partly mechanical; the 
electrical units receive their “ instructions ’’ 
from a tape on which the instructions in code 
are punched mechanically; it can do six 
months’ mechanical computing in one day. 
ENIAC works on 17.000 thermionic valves, and 
fa far faster than ASCC ; it was designed to solve 
ballistics problems. In 19-iS Britain's National 
Physical Laboratory announced it was building 
an even more advanced machine, called the 
Automatic Computing Engine, at cost of over 
£100,000. First electronic calculator to be 
completed in Britain was BDsdAO. (Electronic 
Delay -Storage Automatic Calculator), erection 
of which in the Mathematical Department of 
Cambridge University was finished in 1948, In 
1949 Manchester University announced their in- 
vention of tin electronic computer, distinguished 
from others by its Special Memory Storage. 
Nothing so far. however, has been invented 
to coinpet e wit h the human brain. What these 
machines do fa to relieve the. mathematician and 
physicist of a lot of laborious routine work. 
Calendar, a collection of tables showing the days 
and months of the year, its astronomical re- 
currences, chronological references, etc. The 
Julian Calendar, with its leap year, introduced 
by Julius Cresar. fixed the average length of ihe 
year at 365 i days, which was about 11 minutes 
too long (the earth completes its orbit, in 305 
days 5 hours 48 minutes 46 seconds of mean 
solar lime). The cumulative error was recti- 
fied by the Gregorian Calendar, introduced in 
Italy in 1532. whereby century years do not 
count as leap years unless divisible by 490. 
This is the rule we now follow. England did 
not adopt the reformed calendar until 1752, 
when she found herself II days behind the 
continent. In- the wo*Id calendar, advocated 
by the World Calendar Association, the year 
is divided into four equal quarters of 91 days, 
leaving one day over in normal years and two 
days in leap years, Each quarter fa divided 
into three months of ‘.Si, 30, and 39 days re- 
spectively and therefore contains exactly 13 
weeks, beginning with a Sunday and ending with 
a Saturday. The days left over' are extra- 
calendar days. For iaslanee, -the extra day at 
the end of each year would he known as “ Worlds 
day ” and the extra day in leap years coming 
between the first and second hah es of the year, 
would be known as “ Leap Day.” Both these 
extra days would he world holidays. The 
scheme is to come before the United Nations. 
Calendering, a mechanical process by which 
materials («,i?., textiles, rubber, plastics) are 
rolled and pressed to a smooth and even surface. 
Calends, the first day of the month in the Homan 
calendar, when interest fell due, and proclama- 
tions as to the order of days were made. 


Caliph, the name given to the heada of the Moslem 
faith, and means successor— that is. successor 
to Mahomet. In 1338 the Sultan of Turkey 
assumed the title after his -conquest of Egypt. 
■Mis successors held -it until 1924, whemthe title 
was abolished. Originally the Caliph was the 
supreme head of the Mohammedan world but 
now many princes bear the title. 

Calisthenics, the art of exercising the.mnseles and 
limbs in order to increase their .strength and 
improve the grace of form and movement, r 

Galotype, the name of a class of photographs pre- 

: duced. by a wetrplate process Invented by H. 
Fox Talbot about- 1840. , - , 

Calumet, a sacred decorated reed tobacco pipe 
used as a -symbol of peace or war by the Indians 
of North America, the bowl being composed of 
soap stone, and the tube, which is long, being 
decked with feathers. To accept the calumet 
when offered is to be friendly, to reject it is to 
proclaim enmity. There fa also a distinctive 
calumet of war used only on a declaration cf war 
between tribes. 

Camarilla, a term originally applied to a coterie of 
.Court favourites, who, by their influence, 
practically directed the policy of Ferdinand li. 
of Spain in the second decade of the 19th 
century. The name has since come into use to 
denote any similar clique. 

Cambrian Group of strata belongs to the Silurian 
series, and was so named by I’rofessor Sedgwick 
because of its abundant development in Wales. 
It is the lowest and oldest division of the fossil- 
bearing rocks ; fossils in them include brachio- 
pods and trilobites. 

Cambridge University had a sufficiently good 
teaching reputation to attract- Oxford students 
in 1209, when lectures at their own university 
were suspended. In 1228 it had a Chancellor 
who was recognised by King and Pope. The. 
first college to be founded was Peterhouse in ' 
1284, The university was reorganised and 
granted a Charter of Incorporation by an act of. 
Elizabeth in 1571. Other colleges with their 
dates of foundation are Christ’s (1505), Clare 
(1320), Corpus Chriati (1352). Downing (1809), 
Emmanuel (1581), Gonville and Caius (1348V 
Jesus (.1496), King’s (1441), Magdalene (1542), 
Pembroke (1347). Queens* (1448), St. Catharine's 
(1473), St, John's <1511), Sidney Sussex (1596), 
Trinity (1546), Trinity Hail (I860), Selwyn Col- 
lege (1882), Fitewilliam House (non-coilegiaied 
students) (1S09) and two women’s colleges. 

Camel, a large ruminant quadruped, inhabiting 
Asia and Africa, where it is largely used as a 
beast of burden. There are two species- — the 
Arabian camel or dromedary, with only one ; 
hump; and the Baetrian, or double-humped ■ 
camel. There are no wild dromedaries, and 
the only wild bactrians occur in the Gobi 
Desert- 

Cameo, the name given to a precious stone upon 
which some design has been carved in relief. 
There is an agate cameo at the Hainte Ohapeiie, 
Paris, which measures 13 indies by 11, and de- 
- pictu the apotheosis of Augustus, Shell cameos ' 
are now common, 

Camisards, a French Protestant party of the early 
part Of the 18th century Which originated In the 
Cevcnnes arid resorted to arms in support of 
their faith. 

Camomile (Chamomile), a small composite plant, 
cultivated for irs flowers, which are white with 
a yellow centre. Its- specific name fa Anthem fit 
rnUUs, Camomile flowers are of an exceedingly' 
bitter taste, but an infusion of them Is valued 
as a remedy for biliousness and as a tonic. 

Camorra, a secret organisation formed at Naples, 
Italy, early in the 19th century, and used partly 
for political ends and partly for practising 
extortion and violence. 

Camp, a place where soldiers are or have been en- 
camped. Homan camps were entrenched and 
rectangular, with fosse and vallum. There were 
four gates, and the enclosure was laid nut in 
streets. Camps are much more elaborate under 
the modem military system. Among the per- 
manent camps of instruction, those of Aldershot 
in England arid Chfilons-sur-Marne in France 
are best known. 

Campaniles, or bell-towers arc usually detached 
from their parent church, but not always. The 
most famous are hi 1 1 aiy, and are lofty and slab- 
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orate structures. Giotto’s tower at Florence, 
adjoining: the cathedral of Santa Maria del 
Fiore, la architecturally the finest In the world. 
Other famous campaniles of Italy are those of 
Cremona ,<395 ft; high) and Fisa (the leaning 
Tower). Tire magnificent pointed campanile 
of St. Mark's, Venice, which collapsed in 1902 
and has since been rebuilt in its original form, 
v;as begun in C02. Campaniles as separate 
structures are seldom found in Great Britain : 
the finest is that: of the Westminster - Homan 
i.'atholic Cathedral. ..The bell-turrets of St. 
Paul’s in London and St. : Peter’s at ®dme are 
only a form of campanile;, 

Canwtns Marfcius was a large plain used by the 
ancient Homans as a military camping ground. 
It was situated between the Quirinal and Capi- 
, inline hills, and is to-day entirely built oyer and 
forms the heart of modem Home. : w r. - 
Canal, a watercourse' made by man, which changes 
its level by means of locks, used for navigation 
purposes. There are 4873 miles of canalised 
rivers and canals in Great Britain and Ireland. 
Canary, a wine that from Tudor times to. Georgian 
, days was much consumed in this country, and 
is frequently alluded to in oar older literature. 
It Is a product of the Canary Islands, hence its 
■ namec : 

Candlemas, an English and .Homan Church festival 
in celebration of the Purification of the Virgin 
when she presented the infant Jesus in the 
Temple, and deriving id; name from the great 
show of candles made on the day {February 2) 
in the Homan celebrations. 

Canon, a term applied to signify a recognised rule 
for the guide of conduct in matters legal, eccle- 
siastical, and artistic*, or an authoritative 
ordinance ; thus we have Canonical Scriptures, 
Canon Law, etc, A Canon is also a dignitary 
of the Church, usually a member of a cathedral 
chapter in the Anglican communion, or in the 
Homan Church a member of an order standing 
between regular monks and secular clergy. 
Canonical Hours wore seven in number in the 
Western' Church: Matins and Lauds, before 
dawn ; Prime, early morning service ; Terce, 
9 a.m,; .Best, noon ; Nones, 3 p.m. ; Vespers, 
4 p.m.; Compline, bed-time. 

Canonisation, the entering of a person who has 
; been dead over fifty years on the* list of saints of 
the Homan Catholic Church, after proof of 
Purity and distinction of life has been accepted. 

: 'This having been done, a day Is named for the 
future keeping of the anniversary of the saint’s 
death, and thenceforward appears in the Church 
Calendar. 

Cantata, originally a long piece for solo voice, 
!>,, the vocal count ... o . ;.n. The 

term is now us c . o 

Canticles, the name given to the scriptural passages 
from the Bible sung by the congregation- in the 
various Christian liturgies. They arc the 
Ben ed kite, Benedktas. Magnificat, Nmc Dimit- 
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Cap. literally any ' head-covering article of dress. 
The “ Cap of Maintenance ” is carried before 
. . the: Sovereign at the Coronation, aud is: used 
symbolically in heraldry . '• 

Capercaillie (Capercailzie), a northern moor-bird, 
inhabiting Scotland and Sweden, and living on 
fir-shoots, 

Capet, the family name of a race of .French kings, 
founded by Hugh' Oa pet- in OS? with its collateral 
branches. - Heigned until 1848, except for the 
nertod of the Preht'h Bavoljitloii and Napoleon, 


period of the French Involution and Napoleon. 
Capitol, a term that was first applied to the Temple 
of Jupiter on the Capitolina Kill. Home, com- 
pleted in 507 B.c. It was several times des- 
troyed by fire and rebuilt. The existing Capi- 
tol. a large portion of which serves the purpose 
' Of a museum, was erected from designs by 
Miehelangt In all the chief ties of the 
ancient Homan Empire there was a e&pitol or 
town-hall. In the United States the building 
. . occupied by Congress at 'Washington bears the 
name of the Capitol, and the halls of the legis- 
lative assemblies of the different States are so 
named. 

Capricorn, a zodiacal constellation between 
j Sagittarius and Aouarlus, figured out in ancient 
rimes as having tire head of the goat and the 
W»c part shaped like » fisl 
Capstan, an. apparatus on ships for raising anchors 
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or other heavy work. It is of upright form and 
matte of wood or iron, and turns on a vertical 
axis, moved by poles fitted into sockets to the 
'ripper part. 

Capuchins are member.-; of a mendicant order of 
; Franciscans, founded to the 10th century with 
! ■■ the aim of restoring the primitive and stricter 
observance of the rale of St. Francis, so called 
i from the capuee or pointed cowl worn -by them. 
Caravan, a band of travellers or traders journeying 
l '.' together for safety across the Eastern deserts, 

. sometimes, numbering, many hundreds. There 

are several allusions to caravans in the Old 
! Testament; The great caravan routes: of this 
period from Egypt -to Babylon and from .Pales-; 
tine to Yemen linked up with the Syrian ports 
and so with western sea commerce. Many wars 
have been fought in the past over their control. 
Carbohydrates, the name of a group of organic 
■ .compounds containing carbon, hydrogen, and 
>• oxygen ;. the atoms of the latter are .'present in 
tfie ratio of 2 : 1, the same ratio as in water. 
Btareh, cane sugar, glucose, cellulose: tare 
- examples of carbohydrates. 

Carbolic Acid or Hhencl is obtained commercially 
; by distillation of coal-tar, and is also ihade 
synthetically. 

Carbon, a non-metaliie chemical element which 
occurs in crystalline form as diamonds and 
graphite ; amorphous forms of carbon include 
charcoal jn ot, while coke constat mainly 
of elementary carbon. The biochemistry of 
plants and animals largely hinges upon carbon 
compounds. The study of carbon compounds 
is called “ Organic Chemistry.” as opposed to 
“ Inorganic Chemistry.” 

Carbonari, members of a secret- political society 
orteinated hr Naples. ;aod at one time very bum- :: 

- Their < im as tc ; * T rora 
i foreign rule,- 1 and they : exerted eoiisidemble 
: iriflueisee ia the various isvolHtlonafy.tmore- 
. men t s in the tost half of the 19th century. Their 
name was adopted from the charcoal-hunters 
(carbonari), and their passwords, signs, Me.. 

* 11 3n the ph f the fn rnitj 

Carbon dioxide. Commonest of the live oxides of 
carbon. It fe formed when carbon and its 
: compounds are burnt with abundant supply of 
: . air, arid .when ear ! km compounds .are oxidised 
j in the respiration' process of animate. The 
atmosphere contains earljon dioxide to the- 
extent of about tin par n 30 Of); this 
■f figure '■ remains more or less constant .because, 
while carbon dioxide is always being added by 
: .'animal respiration and the burning of fuels, 
i such as cruttl .and oil, by man, plants are eon- 
stoutly removing it In the process known as 
photosynthesis or carbon assimilation. A 
heavy gas and obviously not one capable of 
supporting respiration. It can accumulate In 
caves, etc., and cause asphyxiation; for 
: instance, in the Grotto del Cane, near Naples, a 
dog entering the cave is suffocated, whereas a 
i man' whose head & above the carbon., dioxide ;; 
. . level can : walk: through it ' unharmed; : Solid - 
carbon dies ", rr tee.”: Thegatfla 
jerated drinks and aoda water Is carbon 
dioxide. 

I Carbon tosntt&atbih a.' colourless .gas with' no tastej ■ 
or smell. It in formed when coal and coke are 
burnt with a restricted supply of air; the blue 
! , . ilame to be efcfeitifi * coke brazier ffor instance, is c 
the flams of carbon monoxide. ■ This gas k . 
very poisonous, formhut with the lisemoglobin 
of the blood a compound which Ik useless for 
respiration ftnd cherry red in colour, which 
gives a visible symptom of poisoning by carbon 
monoxide. With nickel it. forms a volatile 
compound, called nickel carbonyl, and this 
reaction is lire haste of the Mood process for' 
ex tram ins nickel. 

Carboniferous System, In geology, is t he tom used 
to dwignate the strata from which eon! Is ob- 
tained. The system lies between the Permian 
and the Devonian, the latter Leins? the oldest of 
:vx thet:three;set8'.of sttoto ¥ ;:.v'I»' ; 'Bri'tote'‘the:;.CSr-:; ; :: 
honiferous Wmcaione, Millstone ' Grit, and Coal 
MeasniBS corevniure the {’arf-ordferems strata. 
Carbuncle, the name 'of a deep-red stone of the 
. garnet order, the finest examples occurring to 
.Brazil, Madagascar, S, Afrit®., India, and 
Ceylon. 

Cardamom, the Reeds of various zingilteraceous 
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plants, mainly indigenous, to Malabar, aromatic 
and tonic and useful medicinally in purgative 
compoui i 1 rmi itives. 

Cardinal, a Roman Catholic ecclesiastical dignitary 
of the highest rank. Cardinals are divided into 
three classes, consisting of 6 cardinal bishops, 50 
cardinal priests, and 14 cardinal deacons — 70 in 
ail. They are appointed by the Pope, and are 
associated with him in the government of the 
Church. A cardinal’s dress consists of red cas- 
sock, a rochet, a short purple mantle, and a low- 
crowned red hat with cords and tassels. 

Cardinal Virtues, according to Plato these were 
justice, prudence, temperance, fortitude—- 
■natural virtues as distinct from the theological 
virtues of the Roman Catholic Church, faith, 
•hope, charity. The phrase “ seven cardinal 
virtues,” combining the two, figures in medieval 
literature. (See Sins, Seven Deadly.) 

Caricature has for its Object the exaggeration of 
the defects or peculiarities of persons or things 
so as to rentier them ridiculous. It is an art 
that was practised by the ancients, but did not 
attain real power and force until after the in- 
vention of printing. The development Of cari- 
cature since the end of the Middle Ages, has been 
greatly influenced by the political history of 
Europe. Punch has been the chief medium of 
English political and social caricatures since 
1842. Among famous caricaturists have been 
Hieronymus Bosch to. 1450-151 0), Pieter Brue- 
ghel: (r, iSas-rOt)).' Hogarth, flillray, Rowland- 
son, , Honore Daumier, Teniiici, Keane. du 
Maurier, Phil May. Sir B. Partridge, F. H. 
Shepard, Sir I 1 '. Carruthers Gould, Sir Max 
Beerbohm, and David Low, 

Carlists, a Spanish political party espousing the 
claim Of the descendants of Don Carlos, brother 
Of Ferdinand VII.. to the throne of Spain. On 
the death of the latter in 1805, Isabella, his 
three-year old daughter; wits proclaimed Queen 
owing to the abolition of. the Salic law. There 
were several C'arMwt : insurrections until the 
party was finally crushed In IHTfl, . 

Carlovingians, the second dynasty of the French 
kings .{established 75.1), included such notable 
rulers as Charles .Mart el and Charlemagne. In 
Off the Capet dynasty succeeded. 

Carmelites, a body of mendicant friars t aking their 
name from Mount. Carmel, where the order was 
first established in the 12th century. . The 
original ride. of the order required ...absolute 
poverty, abstinence from meat and a hermit- 
life. The rigidity of the rule of the order was 
mitigated by Innocent IV. The habit of the 
order was changed from the original stripe to 
brown with a white cloak and scapular, which 
gave the name of White Friars to Its members. 
Carmelite nuns were instituted in the 15th 
century. 

Carnailita. An important .potash mineral ; chemi- 
cally it is the hydrated. chloride, of potassium 
: and magnesium. 

Carnival, the great festival which takes place in 
Roman Catholic countries on the last three days 
before Lent, when people give themselves up to 
; the wildest revelry, buffoonery, and masquerad- 
ing. It is only iii the chief cities of Italy, how- 
ever, that the citatum, is kept up with anything 
of the old spirit. At Nice a modernised form of 
it, is given, of which the “ tattle of flowers ” is 
. a feature. 

Carnivora, a large group of animals' forming an 
• Order of the Mammalia, including eats, dogs, 
wolves, foxes, el vets, bears, otters, seals, sea- 
Uorta, walrus, and others, 

Caroh, a wild plant growing abundantly on the 
Mediterranean coast and yielding a bean or pod 
that forms nutritious food for cattle and nurses. 

Carolite, an English sold coin of the Smart period : 
at first of the value of 2t» shillings, and subse- 1 
fluently worth 2d shillings. 'I 

Carp, a well-known fresh-water fish, found in j 
plenty in most European and Astatic still I 
waters, reaches: a length of about 2 ft., 'and I 
under favourable conditions lives for about 
40 years. Familiar British members of tbe i 
family are the roach, mid, dace, chub, gudgeon, i 
touch, minnow, barbel, bream, and bleak. 
The Goldfish, popular in ornamental ponds, is j 
the domesticated variety of a Far . Eastern ; 
member of the carp 'family. 

Carpets are thick fabrics used for covering floors, I 
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and were first made in Eastern countries-— 
Egypt, Persia, India — finding their way to 
Europe in the Middle Ages. A. carpet factory 
was established in France in the time of Henry 
IV., and one was sat up at Mortlake, in England, 
in the reign of James I. The carpets of 16th- 
century Persia are celebrated for their artistic 
workmanship, examples. having been preserved 
in the great museums of Europe. The best- 
known English carpets are the Amuinster, 
Kidderminster, and Wilton. In modern times 
; -the production of carpets has been greatly im- 
proved and extended by the aid of steam-power 
and ingenious machinery. 

Oarronade, a short piece of ordnance of large 
calibre, with a powder-chamber similar to that 
of a mortar. It was first made at the Carron 
Ironworks, Scotland, hence its name. Much 
used in the Navy from 1779, but now super- 
seded by unproved guns. . 

Carthusians, an order of monks founded in 1084 : 

by St. Bruno at the Grande Chartreuse, near 
: Grenoble and introduced into England about a 
century later. They built , the Charterhouse 
(corruption of Chartreuse) in London In 1371. 
The chief characteristics of the order are a 
separate dwelling-house in the precincts of the 
charterhouse for each monk, and the general 
assembly in the Church twice in the day and 
once at night. They wear a white habit, with 
white scapular and hood. The liqueur Char- 
treuse was invented by, the order and is still 
their secret. For many years they have derived 
l»7'ge revenues from its sale. 

Cartoons are properly designs of the actual sire of 
an art work as it. is intended 'to be. completed, 
and made for frescoes, tapestries, or mosaics. 
The most celebrated cartoons are the seven 
painted by Raphael, how at the South Kensing- 
ton Museum. The artist executed 25 in ali, but 
only these seven, which Rubens obtained for 
Charles !.,, remain. A political pictorial carica- 
ture or anabolic design is also styled “ cartoon 
The strip-cartoon' carried by most popular 
newspapers and the American atrip-cartoon* 
novel are features of the present age; 

Casein, the chief protein in milk and cheese. It is 
coagulated by the action of rennet or acid. An 
important class of plastics (“ casein plasties ”) 

, are produced from it. and these . plastics are 
converted into buttons, knitting-needles, etc. 
8000 gallons of. xniik yields about a ton of 
casein. 

Cassowary, a large bird of the ostrich family, 
inhabiting the Molucca Islands, New. Guinea, 
and North Australia. It is of black plumage, 
with three toes, and has a horny crest upon its 
head. In neatness it can outstrip the horse. ■ 
Castanets. Two small pieces of hard wood which 
are held in the hand and clicked together. The 
instrument is of Spanish origin and is commonly , 
used to mark the rhythm of certain 'Spanish.' 
dance tunes. 

Caste, a term used to specify the different here- 
ditary social sections into which Indian Hindu 
society is divided. The four leading castes 
which are of ancient origin and go on from- 
generation, to generation, though they no 
longer fix the occupations of the people, are.: 
(1) Brahmins or priests; (3) Kshatryas -or 
soldiers; (3) Vaisyas or merchants; (4) Sudras 
or labourers and artisans. Pariahs are con- 
sidered outcast® and are sometimes called '‘un- 
touchable'.". .Many other divisions and kub-:; 
divisions of caste have been developed from 
these four and each has its own customs, 
■Wealth has no relation to caste as such and a 
servant may be of high caste and his master of 
low caste. The caste system in modern India" 
is being modified. • 

Casio -oil Ph t (Bii'i'i s cm u • I, an A.fr an 
shrub now cultivated in most tropical countries. 
It has 'broad palmate leaves and bears a spiny 
fruit containing seeds which when pressed yield 
the well-known oil ' • 

Cat, the general name for all quadrupeds of tbs 
Dioiiwraae section of the carnivorous order, 
from the liens down to the domestic cat. The 
latter is supposed to be descended from the Wild 
' Cat once so common in Britain and other, parts 
: of Europe. Egypt Is credited with having been 
the first country in which the eat was domesti- 
cated. Among the finest varieties are the 
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Persian and Siamese, o (See Domestic Pets Sec- 
tion,) 

Catacombs are subterranean or built-up places of 
interment. The most Famous 'are those of 
Borne, constructed by the early Christians. 

• where in times of persecution they concealed 
themselves, They are of great extent, consist- 
ing of a labyrinth of vaulted galleries, 4-5 ft. 
wide, at. different levels. These Roman cata- 
coiiibs are said to have contained over 0,000,000 
bodies, and to hi extern d w >1 iU n 
length, though not more than about six miles 
are now accessible. Catacombs have also been 
discovered in Naples, Cairo, Paris, etc. At- 
tached to some modern cemeteries are cata- 
combs of the built-up order, formed of chambers 
■ ' of, stone or brick to the walls of churches or i 
mausoleums, 

Catamaran, a float or. raft, of three or- more pieces 1 
of wood lashed together. Used mostly on the 
Coromandel coast. 

Catapult, a military engine used in ancient times 
for throwing missiles of stones, spears, and 
arrows. The faallista of the Middle Ages was an 
adapt, alit n of this. 

Cataracts are gigantic: waterfalls. The most- 
famous are those of Niagara in North America, 
the Orinoco in South America, the Victoria Palls 
i' ft c Z nr tit in (Vfri a, the I ■ s’ * 10 , hi i » 

: at, Scliaffhausen, and the' Cascade of Gavarni in 
the Pyrenees. Cataract, surgically, signifies an 
ail tion >>( I lie . igh . 

Catechism, an elementary .booh of principles in any 
science or art, but more particularly in religion, 

" :■ in the form of Questions and answers. There ! 
is a great variety of these, including the 
Lutheran prepared by Luther in 152l>, Calvin" ! 
G mva (in 1. i( i, »‘it] it'* .Vngliean ir the 
Book of Common Prayer. ■ , - i 

: Catechumens, a term applied in the primitive i 
Church to "hildwa ot CiirMi.'n parems. who ! 
wore admitted as neophytes, and occupied aj 
place apart to the < hnveb, ! 

Caterpillar, the larva of a butterfly or moth, 
worm-Uke in its segmented body, usually fur- 
nished with Feet, often - curiously marked and 
coloured, aha f re fluently more or less hairy. 
Cathedral, the chief church of a diocese, so called 
from its containing a Bishop’s seat, or episcopal 
: chair. The finest cathedral in the world is that 
of St. Peter's at Borne, founded in 1-150. Other 
celebrated cathedrals are Notre Bame of Paris, 
the cathedrals of Cologne and Milan, St. Paul's 
. in .London, Canterbury Cathedral, York Minster, 
and the cathedrals of Durham, Bristol, Glouces- 
ter;' Peterborough, Exeter, and: Liverpool 
■ (new). ■ ■ 

Cat’s -eye, a kind of quartz, much valued as a gem, 
opalescent , and of various shades. 

Caucus, an American term designating a private 
,* p < i tive b( iy of politii it s , 1 ) - lul it 
is to select candidates for oilier; and deal gener- 
ally with party business, it was first, used in 
I this -count ry at Birmingham in connection -with •' 
what was called the “ Liberal Six Hundred.” 
lord BeacoBsIleld employed the term satirically. 
The word has since came into .-common use, 
although generally in tm uncomplimentary way. 
Cavalier, amime adopted during the troubles ©f the 
Civil War to ft is 

also used gene <*>> i ref'erea » It s» x t> ht . 
gallant, or imperious personage, 

Cavr lev js the >art of an array t onsisttog of 
troops tin t st rvt* on horseback, end now lest 
i d than in former times The cava i in 
Greeks and to»r mna were gen ?rally members of 
noble families, and down to the Middle .Ages 
3 <*t{i af fj f distinction >v , o» tinned 
.Vfrcr the invention of g npowdi . thi branch oi 
the military service underwent great- changes ; 
awl in more recent times; with the development: 
of h<, ivy trtillf v, mnon md air j v r. 1 ms 
nhm - ’ iptH-aml froir th( ill Id of lrat lt\ 

Britist a -v irj will b 'member d or the rdle 
;it:playgdvih the Crimea and Boer -Ware. js ; In 'the:: 
fir I vorid wru ' 'arried on h ifi ids ,> 
r<’r £t *-f ut r ftp 3 theatre . bur j on< u u so 
; than in the opera) joists in Palestine under Field - 
Marshal — then General — Allenby. la the 
lUtfufnr British Army, cas <t y has no y keen 
fully mechanised and forms part of the Itoynl 
Armoured Corps together with the Loyal Tank 
Regiment. This Corps now cojisists of Jive 
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regiments of Dragoon Guards, two Dragoons, 
four Lancers, nine Hussars, and eight Koyal 
Tank Regiments. The Koyal Armoured Corps, 
which is the descendant of both the Royal 
Tank Corps of the first world war and - of 
the Cavalry, played a leading '.part in all the 
operations of the second world war. The ar- 
moured fighting vehicles have ranged from ar- 
moured cars weighing 7 tons and mounting 37 
mm. guns to heavy tanks weighing' 35 . tons AM 
mounting 17 pounder and 105 mm. guns. The 
various roles of The Corps are-armoured car regi- 
ments, divisional regiments: for close feconiiate- 
eanee in Infantry ■Divisions-'— the equivalent of 
the oid Divisional Cavalry Regiment-rand- ar- 
moured regiments in armoured divisions and 
armoured brigades.-. It also' provides regiments 
of specialised armour using armoured flame- 
throwers and minofieid clearing tanks. The two 
Household Cavalry: Regiments have also been 
mechanised as armoured car regiments, but 
each retains a mounted squadron for state and 
-ceremonial duties. 

Caves arc natural hollow places in the earth, 
largely met with in limestone or volcanic rocks. : 
Ftogal’s Cave in -Staffa: is noted for its splendid 
range of basalt columns, and. at- Malham and 
Ivirkdate in Yorkshire, and Kent’s Hole near 
Torquay, are far-extending caves. The mam- 
moth cave of Kentucky extends through many 
miles, of labyrinthin* wind lgs. 

Caviare is. &; xtussiim preparation made from the . 

salted roe of certain iish, such as sturgeon, ater- 
' Jet:, and .set-ruga, and much appreciated by 
epicures. 

Cayenne Pepper is made from the dried and baked 
pod8 of various kinds of tropical capsicum. ■ - : 

Cedar, a dark-leaved, cone-bearing, Uoriaontat* 
branched evergreen tree that grows to a con- 
siderable height and girth, the test known ■ 

-.'-species, in this country being the Lebanon 

: : Cedar, which was introduced into England in 
. the 17th century, and Is now of frequent occur- 
renee here. Cultivated in tropical countries. 

’Cello An Violoncello ) 

Celluloid, one of the first synthetic plastics, dis- 
covered by Alexander Parkes in 1865- when he 
was attempting to produce synthetic horn, it 
is made by mixing gun-cotton inltro-rUluiose}, 
camphor, and alcohol. . Plmtomphie tilin con* ..." 
fists of a photographic emulsion on celluloid; 

■ far : the making of ” non-flam ” film acetone is 
- -'Substituted for the inflammable solvent other- 
wise used. 

Cellulose, a carbohydrate. and a coasHtnent of 
nearly all plants, Cellulose occurs in ini almost 
pure state in the fibres 1 of linen and cotton. 

Celts, -an ancient race of 'Western Europe, originally 
settled > Gall ». , * u afterwards spw i over 
Other parts of. Europe, including Britain. The 
tw ' oi ihis ms f Gc (< Briton were t-h 
Gaels Ire! vnd the Nort-1 otland, a d 
the Cymri of -Wales,: • The. descendants of these : 
wu us still retain many of tlmir la-n-nt harac- 
teristu*. and 1 dera i > t is manifested 
in their iaiutuii ;e at I literature. 

Cement -means, da- general technical parlance, '-an.'', a. 
adhesive, Building won v‘n are i dt-ium slfi- 
< rte ilumina <; >»,i^i'.5' , i ule by ht atii tlitnc 
wllhriay; fbt most Wid<*h used kind G J’ort- 
larnl cement, Invente I iu 1S-J4 by Josejdi Aspdln 
of Leeds. 

Cenotaph e reel empty tomb), a ’ onument 
frectwl in White nil, London it < . r-iMe.ei'rai - 
o'* 1 1 , their lives in tl t *' it t- of 

ibe British Kmjtirt,- during the first v/orld war. 

Tin iH-rnu«H'nt ntrin ut to uavt-iletl by 
G ortf‘ V. : m Anni n i eBay, 

Censors were Homan inirtiRtKttew vested with the 
power ot kei-j in;- a record d ’tJ< • 3tben«. and of 
t mtrolltng liu immur-ra, moral end iuth-s -f 
the peoples In uim> rc'-cni times in England 
i-eu on bi-i-it, s!-;i‘.‘Ui! d by lie Guvcrmueifl 
in connection with pubJlcaiions ot the lores’) or 
for tin i age Dm v.- r First Hid i t ond 
IVorlii ’ j-» 1 t". s a ,’cry slrii't mwond p 

of news. 

j Census was the title given in ancient Home to a 
fi-’L 1 r of ill .Hi-, with full i wti lam as to 
their family MJeiret slaves, and so forth. The 
term is now usoti to denote the periodical survey 
of the number ami ensdition of the people. Tn 
Great Britain If, takes place every ten 
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Mftcfal C6HSU3 in this country was that changing colour to resemble its surroundings 

r*.*, 01 . tte last was taken m 19ol. when surprised, a power that is due to the 

Centre o£ Gravity^of a body ia the Used point presence of pigment-bearing cells beneath the 

through wbwa the resultant force due to the skin. It is slow in movement, and insecti- 

Earths attraction upon it always passes, irre- voroua. 

. speejiye of the position of the body. . Chamois, a species of antelope, and a; native - of 

Geprl, the name. given to an Anglo-Saxon freeman Western Europe and Asia, -ndt-miich ; 

to A * ~ larger than a goat, lives m moimtainoiisregions, 

Ci.n.mi, M .i.rpj ti.,.t..hic '-luiicni. uni'in.jipl . >i and possesses wonderful leaping power, so tlmt 

it is vary difficult to capture. Its flesh is much 
; topowder, and only exists In combination m the esteemed, and from its skin chamois leather is 

1 1 Unitv. w other e Che mating season is Oct. -Nov., and 

mixture of t'j™rai rand thonujii nitrates is used: the, fawns are bom in May or June. They oak 

in the. manufacture of as : mantles, which owe follow their dam when only a day old. Live to 
their mcanoescent property Jo the deposit of be 20-25 -rears old. 

cerium and thorium oxide with which they are Champagne, the celebrated sparkling wine made 
„ c pi ,e H: , . , .... „ ... ,, , _ . from the grapes of tlie vineyards of the district 

Cesfcus, the name gwen to a girdle worn by Greek of France, of whieh Itheims is the headquarters, 

and Roman women around their waists, and Chancellor wag the title of a . chief Officer of the , 


generally decorated. It was also the name of 
the loaded gauntlet worn by boxers in the 
. I toman arena. 

Cetacea, the order of mammals including the 
whales, dolphins, and porpoises, which, though 
strictly aquatic, breathe air, suckle their young, 
and are warm-blooded. 

Chain reaction, the term introduced to describe 
• the self-maintaining processes exhibited in the 
atomic bornb and the atomic pile. One of the 
products of uranium fission, the neutrons, assist 
in promoting the process of fission itself. 'By 
analogy, a fire is a self-propagating chain 


Roman Empire, but at the present day is used 
to designate in England the leading dignitary of 
the iaw and Parliament; In former times 
the Lord Chancellor of England was the King’s 
most trusted adviser, and exerted immense 
influence. Before the Reformation he was 
generally an ecclesiastic. The Lord Chancellor 
is the Keeper, of the Great Seal, a Privy Council- 
lor, and Speaker of the House of Lords. His 
salary is £10,000 a year, and he receives a 
pension of half that sum. The term is also used 
of the Exchequer. Duchy of Lancaster, of 
Dioceses, Universities, and of the Garter. 


reaction ; the heat generated by burning one Channel' ■‘fennel, a scheme : to bore a tunnel 
ponton of fuel is sufficient to start adjacent through 20-30 miles of cholic under the sea 

fuel burning, thereby releasing still more, heat between Dover and Calais was proposed in the 

awl igniting etui more fuel. Thus a steadily second half .of the 19th century. The bill 

naming lire that is always under control is authorising the work was rejected in 1883, In 

like an atomic pile*, the lire tliat is out of 1930 the scheme was again proposed by many 

enthusiastic supporters. The tunnel would be 
of the atomic noinb. „ the longest ever made -and an engineering wOn- ' 

Chalcedony, a line quartz with a waxy, lustra, ana der of the world. It would consist of two tubes 

much used by jewellers ior necklaces, bracelets, with frequent connections. Electric: trains 

etc. Commonly it is white or creamy. Its would run through, taking only i hour: and re- 

tmghfc orange-red variety is caked canieuan ; . dticing the journey between London and Paris 
its brown variety, sard. Ohrysoprase. Plasma, by about 2 hours. The estimated cost, how- 

bloodstone arc varieties which are respectively ever, being more than 35 million pounds-, the at- 
pale apple-green, dark leek-green, green with tendant military risks, and doubt as to feasi- 
red spots. . . ' bility of construction led the Government in 

Chalk, a white hrmvtone, calcium carbonate, June 1&30 to reject the proposal. Tunnelling: 
.-.found in the upper Lretaci.ous depOMhi (fonned ■ was actually begun some years ago on the 

from the shells of minute marine organisms). ( British side 'and the project never fells to lie a 

In southern England the chalk is a soft rpcit, ) fascinating Bubjeotfor discussion, 
hut in iorksnire, Scotland, and Ireland m is j Chantry, a private church or chapel established and 


solid limestone, French chalk is hydrated 
magnesium silicate, a variety of talc. 

Chalybeate Waters are waters impregnated with 
iron, or containing iron in solution. Chalybeate 
springs are numerous in England and other parts 


endowed for the maintenance of priests to 
perform daily .Mass for the souls of certain 
specified persons. Chantries were numerous in 
England up to the Reformation, and some few 
still remain. . .N 


of the world, and are valuable _ in restoring t Chapel Royal, the church dedicated to the use of 


strength after illnesses and improving the Wood. 
Chama, a germs of large bivalves of the mollusc 


the Sovereign and Court, and at present situated 
in St. James’s Palace. 


family, found in tropic waters, especially i Charcoal, a term applied to wood that has been 
amongst joral reefs. Chama gigas weigh some- subjected 'to a process of slow smothered corn- 
times as munis as 300 lb., and one valve has been bastion. . More generally it refers to the carbon- 
employed as the basin of baptismal fonts in aceous remains of vegetable, animal, or corn- 
various churches. buatlble mineral substances submitted to a 


Chamberlain, Lord, the senior officer of The Royal 
Household who is responsible for ait ceremonial 
within the palace {levees, courts, garden parries, 
entertainment of foreign royalties and heads of 
state) but not the coronation or state opening 
of parliament. He is also in charge of appoint- 
ments to The Royal Household and Is examiner 
and licenser of plays. 

Chamberlain, Lord Great, one of the great officers 
of state whose duties are now mainly cere- 
monial, He attends the monarch at the state 
opening of parliament and at the coronation 


subjected' to a process of slow smothered com- 
bustion. . More generally it refers to the carbon- 
aceous remains of vegetable, animal, or com- 
bustible mineral substances submitted to a 
similar process. Charcoal from special woods 
- {in particular buckthorn) is used in making 
gunpowder. Boise charcoal tods use in sugar 
refining, as it removes dark colouring matter 
present in the crude syrup. 

Charterhouse, a famous school that was in Alclers- 
gate Street, London, but removed to Gwlahniag. 
In connection with the school is an almshouse on 
the old London site, endowed by Thomas Sutton 
in 18 H. Thackeray, as well as Addison, Grote, 
and other eminent men, were Charterhouse 
scholars. 


and is custodian of the Palace of Westminster j Chartism, the principles or practices -of a body, of 


( Housesof. Parliament). The office, is hereditary, 
dating .from Norman times ansi Is held for one 
. reign in turn by the descendants of the Be 
Veres, Earls of Oxford, 

Chamber Music, strictly signifies music suitable 
for playing in a small room, but, is used to cover 
music specially composed for small combina- 
tions of instruments ; e.g.. string quartets, etc, 

Obambertm, a well-known brand, of red Burgundy 
from the vineyards of the cats 3’ Or, Prance. 

• Chameleon, a family of lizards of which there are 


political reformers who (1837-48) conducted 
a movement for amelioration of social and 
industrial conditions of the working classes. 
Their platform. was stated in. the National or 
People’s Charter, drafted by Francis Place in 
the form of a charter or act of Parliament, arid 
published May B, 1838. Reform was demanded 
under six heads : universal adult male suffrage, 
vote by ballot, annual parliaments, payment of 
merni icrs, equal electoral districts, and- abolition 
of the property qualification. 


numerous species. The common chameleon is a Chasuble, a sleeveless vestment .worn by.eccle- 
na e Si ,v a is about 1 5 - ’> ig elastics over the alb during the celebration of 

including tail. It is remarkable for its sower of Mass. , It is supposed to symbolise the seamless 


i 



. , : 

. 
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coat of C jrist Its' use inISnglisli Starches wa 
prohibited in 1552, but 1 again permitted after 
1B59. It, gradually fell into disregard, 1 however, 
but some lift? years ago was resumed in the 
Hisch Church services. : : •> ■ , 

CMwinism “is a term applied to any exaggerated 
: devotion to a Cause, more Particularly to excess 
of nubile or military enthusiasm. The word 
' springs from Nicholas Cbanvin, whose extrava- 
'• gmt devotion to Napoleon X. made him a laugh- 

' 111!? »S tiO C‘lx.» 

Cheese, an a tide of hied m i a from th s curd of 
milk, which is separated from the whey and 
pressed hi moulds and gradually .dried. There 
are many varieties of cheese, .according to the 
method '.'of preparation, or the quality of the 
milk. Among the best-known of British. cheeses 
“are the Stilton, Cheddar; Cheshire, Gloucester, 
and ,'ip a , ! , s " >f foreigr bet ’ 
have Parmesan, Dutch, Gorgonzola, Roquefort, 
ahrl Crayere. The soft cheeses, such as Gam- , 
embert, .Brie, and cream, only keep for a short 
.time. Consumption of cheese is high in Europe 
compared with N twi » No ' d ,4 >n 
Australia. 

-Cheetah, the large spotted: eat of Africa and 
Southern Asia, often called the “ hunting 
leopard ” because of its employment in the chase. 
Chemistry is the science . which, .analyses and 
describes the properties and composition of 
: various natural substances.' • : It had its rise in | 
alchemy and has gradually developed int,r a: 

- ,i of rant mail f 1 » inrt inu < 
engaging the study of the most eminent | 
scientific Binds ; 

•4 Chenille, a soft cord material of silk at - worsted j 
used in, embroidery and lace-making. ■ 
Chsrokees, a North American trite of Indians, 
once a powerful and warlike nation occupying a 
large portion of the Allegheny range , hut now ! 
residing within the Indian Territory under 
civilised rule of law and very prosperous. 
Chestnut, the fruit of the chestnut tree : those of - 
the Spanish chestnut, Cmstanm vesca, furnish 
a favourite esculent. The wood is used in 
carpentry; while the horse-chestnut l-Escidm 
ftippneastantm ) is much employed in brush- 
mounting and in cabinet wofk. 

CMaxoscnroi a term used in paint ins to denote 
. the arrangement of light and shade -in a picture. 
On the proper handling of chiaroscuro depends 
••••;• the fidelity of depiction of objects and distances, 1 
Chicory, a plant largely used for mixing with I 
: : coffee and not regarded altogether as an adulter* ; 

■ ant, being credited with certain dietetic virtues, •! 
In England, however, where chicory is added, j 
the fact must be stated oh: the package sold to : 

- the public. The dried roots of the plant only 
are used, being ground into powder before mix- 
ing. ; 

Chief o? Imperial General Staff, (See Commander- j 
in-Cliief.) 

, Ghilteri} BtinSredsi three hundreds— Stoke, Bum- 
ham, and Deshofough — the stewardship of 
which o now not iid o/ < mi ler tf Oban 
cellorbf .the:'Exohefraer.“.:;.Sinee about ! 'l:75l the 
'-'vnoihiahQmi-.’toriit'&as bees hsad ...as -a method of 
: enabling a member of Barliaihent to resign his 
s« on the plea tha hi 1 ds i < ffiei • >. 

1 on ur > 1 proll m << i the < w i fids ; 

been a, .dts'iualiftehfidn -for ^Parliament. since 
170? ) ;,»*'* bits, u’k Guide.*’) 

Chimpanzee, a large anthropoid ape, «, .native of 
tropical 'West Africa, of a idartebroWii. colour,, ; 
wi ! t w n« rea liin 5 to ihe km u, Km' t aro. u fl 
a general organisation resembling that of man. 

' It possesses, ebnsiderable intelligtehee.ican walk.: 
erect with ease, and when full grown is about 
four feet high, ' 

Vmnc’rulLi, n South American rodent. Gey In 
colour, and black: arid White underneath, Tills- 

■ 1 < i/ n , i riici t,t Ifm 

Chintz, ». cotton 1 cloth, generally Ahlrifed: -“rift*!: 
’ ’ i h floral or did di ?: > largely 

n 1 i nw tnmitu eovi ig 
Chipmunk i in no » T e animal ’ r * e s', silo 
*<'i if, n i imoso In t ! 1 ITill •<{ Stales, 
Chippendale Furniture wasIntTOilnceddhtbe reign 
of George I, by Thomas Chippendaleiva Wortes-; 
fcrsBlri i binet-m kerwl >rri trated to London 

rset.'.MP'.'.fofjdmself: in' at. Martin's': Laria*-' 

.-.. T.'harihg Cross.;.: Tlfe was , fonder . of inventing 
■ designs for furniture than of making it, arietta-; 
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1752 published a book of patterns ; the London 
furniture-maters of the day soon began to 
model their work upon it. 

Chirograph, an Indenture drawn in evidence of 
title to property, landed or. -otherwise, and 
prepared usu on pa hrnent) in' a pet 1 
aimer n f engrossing. 

Chiromancy is the old name for palmistry or divi- 
nation by the hand.: It was greatly practised in 
olden times, and has had a considerable revival 
is .recant years. 

Chiropody, tke.'treafanenfc of the hands and feet for 
. It curt or pn veittion c di «e, uspeek lly 
'applied to the reinoval of corns, warts, etc. 
Chiamys, a. loose -military cloak or mantle, worn 
formerly chiefly by horsemen, and .permitting' 
.: the free use of the arms. 

Chloral, a. colourless mobile compound discovered 
by Liebig, and obtained from chlorine and 
"..■'.'alcohol, or chlorine and starch. 

Chlorine, a gaseous element of. the halogen- family, 

: first Isolated- in 1774 byScheele by the action of 
manganese dioxide on hydrochloric acid.: it 
unites easily with- many other elements, the 
compounds resulting being termed chlorides. 
The gaseous element is greenish-yellow, with a 
pungent odour. It is a suffocating gas,. injuring 
the lungs at a. concentration as low as i part in 
50,000. Was used during World War J: as a 
poison gas. Has a powerful bleaching action, 
usually being used in form of bleaching powder, 
made by coinbining lime and chlorine; Also a 
valuable 'disinfectant ; used, for -instance, ih 
rendering ivater of swimming bath* sterile. ;. 
Chlorites, green mica-like minerals. They arise by 
metamorphosis of such minerals as biorite, 

. pyroxene, etc. 

. Chlorodync, an anodyne remedy containing mor- 
r phine, chloroform , prussic; add, and extract of 
Indian hemp, flavoured with sugar and pepper- 
mint, It is Often administered to children to 
! induce sleep, and, when unskilfully given, 

I sometimes leads to unfortunate results. 
Chloroform, a volatile colourless liquid, Is prepared 
for commercial purposes by dist illing a mixture 
of chloride of lime, alcohol (or acetone), and 
water; but for medical use it is made from 
i chloral hydrate, which yields a purer distillate, 
j When the vapour is inhaled It produces un* 

I . consciousness and: insensibility to pain. It 
/ owes it-; discovery to Liebig, and life first 
V application for medical purposes to Sir James 
Yorsns Simpson, • • • . 

Chiorophyli, Ihe green pigment contained In the 
leaves of plants, first discolored by i’eiletier 
and Caventou in 1818. 1 Enables .the plant; to ■ 
absorb sunlight and so to build up sugar. (Set 
BIk • ,>it !> i U< midrosiF lied. Set 
Chocoiafo, a paste made from the kemela of the 
cocoa tree and '-flavoured .-with sugar, vanilla* of 
, other substance. - ’ Chocolate beverage is made 
;hy dissolving iMkfjlhte in telling water or inil'k. 

> It -was thnS 'used by.the:M«ift«BS largely , W far- 
i u [ t‘> ‘ he i nn > i nt ; in a 
Chorale; : Originally; ■& liutherah'.hyinh-iun'ei-.hu.t- 
; inawi.-hspecialiy-.. by; J,:- S. Bach, as a basis; for 
instrumental nj «•! i.i pu -h, , v., Ch rales 
awl Choral t*r •hvh 

Chord. ; A naihber of notes played sinmltaheonBly . 
Cbouans, the nmn< n run to tJicbanfisiff peasants, 
mainly Banigglcrs .v«i denferrt In contraband 
[; ; ,....;. ; Mlt>.:Who rosts'ln./fttvoltln the :WeRt :: o'F:Fratice.fa ; . ; . 
”■ "'.t wit inch th f t‘i i rtf 1 4 , t! t 

■*' 'I < .lit h a pi re oi h<* pcopk ««t lit 

|..;;''vcountryi-ih'whit:h':;thoy-;operated..:ih: : hte;::iiovei;' 
Leu (hiimanf, 

QhowdM. birds a \t r ’ admit !.i the r \ 
family thuugii l!i,-ir (nit relationship i« stiff in 
doubt. Th “< rn h i’> t.-udt ' In Britaiu, 
often called ** Choaah " with no ailjcctive) has 
fine black plumage tinged with blue and purple. 
It used to be alnitsfiant on tha eMffs of Cornwall, . 
IrHawl, uni is *i laud, but in now rat her rare, 

Q T 1 in, he sscrot r meat con rated toy a 
Blsl op 1 nd 'veil in the rio =t of 1 ap Ism cm 
flrniatJoj) ordiwition. It is jow only 

employed ssu'erdotally in Roman Catholic amt 
Greek church 's 

i hr stadelpiuat * men l>ers of •> . ; «ir t s **■' ( 

which holds that in i mortality can bo obtained 
• by believers only. They have peculiar views of 
i he Trfi ty reject infant baptiam, and have 
strange theories ahont th© MUlern him, 
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Christianity, the religion proclaimed by Jesus 
Christ, Its Principles are set forth in the New 
Testament, and its churches abound all over the 
world. Although Christianity has had a great 
influence on Western civilization, the West is 
finding it increasingly difficult to live up to her 
own Christian principles. a,.,-. uj ; 

Christian Science, the religion, or interpretation 
of the Christian religion , discovered and founded 
by Mary Baker Eddy. It is defined by Mrs. 
Eddy as " The law of God, the law of good, 
interpreting and demonstrating the divine 
principle and rule of universal harmony." 
The prevention and cure of disease is within 
the mission of Christian Science for the same 
reasons that it was within the mission of 
original Christianity, 

Christinas means “ mass of Christ." from the old 
: English Oristes «««. which is celebrated by 
the western church on December 25. The actual 
. day on which Christ was bom has never been 
decided and there is some uncertainty about the 
year. December 25 as ;the day of Nativity was 
not generally observed until the 5th century, 
A.n.. though, as the winter solstice, it had long 
teen Observed as a pagan festival of sol imictus 
(uneonaaered suni. ■ The -Christmas card : and 
Christmas tree are modern ideas, the first 
Christmas card dating from 18-13 and designed 
by J. C. Horsley, R.A. The Christmas tree is 
said to have been introduced into England 
from Germany by Queen Charlotte. Santa 
Claus is a corruption of Saint Nicolas, patron 
saint of children, whose feast day properly falls 

, on December .6. 

Christ’s Hospital (sometimes called the Blue 
Coat School), founded by Edward VI. in 1552 on 
the site of an old Greyiriars monastery in New- 
gate Street, London. Kemoved in 1902 to 
West Horsham, when the site was divided 
between St. Bartholomew's Hospital and ; the 
General Post Office. , Charles Lamb and Samuel 
Coleridge were educated at this school. The 
Girls’ School is at, Hertford.- 

Chromatics, the science which investigates and 
explains the properties of the colours of light, 
and of natural bodies, forming a chief branch of 
optics.' 

Chromatic Scaia, a scale proceeding in intervals of 
one semitone. E.o., chromatic scale in: C. 
ODb-D-Etf-E-F-Gb-CLAb-A-Bb-B-C. 

Chromium, a very hard, bluish- white metal, 
melting at a very high temperature (above.] 
1900° O.). Its chief ore is chromite or chrome j 
iron-ore (ferrous chromite). "Ferro-chrome”! 
is produced by heating chromite and anthracite I 
in an electric furnace, and chrome steels are | 
prepared by adding the pre-calculated amount ! 
of ferio-ehrome to melted steel. Best known I 
chrome steel is stainless steel first made by i 
Brearley in 1912 and since then developed | 
greatly at Sheffield. A typical formula is 18 i 
per cent, chromium, S per cent, nickel, 74 per j 
cent. iron. Equally important are Stellite 
alloys, containing chromium, cobalt, tungsten j 
(or molybdenum), which have made possible : 
modem high-speed cutting tools. Dies used in j 
manufacture of plasties are commonly of chrome : 
steel. The elementary metal finds little use j 
alone except in chromium plating for motor 
cars, etc, 

; .Ghromosorntii : the; bodies contained within the 
nucleus of et i j anim il or plant cell, each con- 
taining \1 hu dreds of the hereditary 
factors called genet.: When, the cell divides,: 
each chromosome splits, so that every , cell 
contains an ei Si r ■ pie rent of genes. 

Chronology, the science of computing periods of 
time by orderly division, and of. assigning -to • 
events their proper relative dates. 

Chrysoberyl, a mineral found in rolled pebbles in 
Brazil and Ceylon, in fine crystals in the Urals, 
and in granite in the United States, is of a 
yellowish-green colour, and when opalescent 
makes an attractive gem. 

Church Army. The Church Army is essentially a 
working people’s Mission to working people, 

. This Society carries on Training Colleges lor 
evangelists, social workers, sisters, etc., of 
whom hundreds are at work at home and over- 
i seas. ' There are Mission Vans, Marching Crass- 1 
deft, News Teams, and many forms of mission j 
work in prisons, etc. The Society has many i 
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classified Hostels, Homes, Clubs, and Shelters 
for men. lads, women, girls, -and children. 
Address : 55, Bryanston St., London, W.l. 

Church Commissioners. (Sec Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners and Queen Anne’s Bounty.) 

Church of England ante-dates the Norman con- 
quest of England by centuries. There is some 
evidence of possible continuity with the 
Christianity of Roman Britain, but in the main 
the Church derives from, the fusion of the ancient 
Celtic Church with the missionary Church .of Bt. 
Augustine, who founded the See of Canterbury: 
in A. I). 597. To Archbishop Theodore in (S73 
is ascribed its organisation in dioceses with 
settled boundaries, and in parishes, , St. 
.Augustine’s Church was in communion with 
Rome from the first, but the Church of England 
was not brought within Papa) jurisdiction until 
after the Norman conquest, and was at no time 
under the complete domination of Rome. It 
remains the Catholic Church of England without 
break of continuity, but during the Reformation 
the Royal supremacy was accepted and that of 
the Pope repudiated. It is the ''Established 
Church (i.e„ the official Church of the realm), 
crowns the King, and, through its Archbishops 
and Bishops in the House of Lords, can act as a 
kind of “ conscience of the state ” at every stage 
of legislation. The policy of religious toleration 
has been accepted since the 16th century. 
Two-thirds of the children born in England are 
baptised in the Church of England. The 
Church is organised in two Provinces and 43 
dioceses. The Archbishop of Canterbury is 
Primate of Ail England. The Archbishop of 
York is Primate of England. Each Province 
has its ancient Convocation comprising an 
Upper House (of Bishops) and a Lower House 
(of. Clergy), dealing especially with doctrinal 
matters: and there is a Church. Assembly 
(with Houses of Bishops. Clergy, and Laity), 
whose Measures if approved by Parliament, 
which cannot, alter them, go to the King for 
Royal Assent and are then law as if they had 
been Acts of Parliament. 

Church of Scotland was constituted at, the Refor- 
mation. The union of the C. of S. with the 
United Free Church was effected in October 
1929, after 86 years of separation. The chief 
official is the Moderator, chosen annually, who 
ranks next after the Lord Chancellor in Scot- 
land : the Sovereign himself is represented by & 
Lord High Commissioner. The Church in 
governed by Kirk Sessions, : Presbyteries, Sy- 
nods, and the General Assembly, 

Cid, The, a famous Spanish hero of the 11th cen- 
tury, Don Rodrigo Diaz de Vivar, who, before 
he was twenty, led a Spanish force against the 
Moors, and drove them out of Spain. He is 
celebrated in poem, play, and romance. 

Cider, a fermented liquor made from; the juice of 
apples by crushing the fruit to pulp when ripe. 
The cider of Devonshire, Somersetshire, Wor- 
cestershire, and Herefordshire is the best.; 

Cinchona, the tree native to the Andes which is 
famous for its bark, source of the drug quinine. 
It - was introduced into Ceylon, India, and 
Java, the latter becoming the main supplier of 
quinine. 

Cinnabar, an ore which yields mercury by heating. 

Cinnamon, the dried bark of a tree common in the 
East Indies, and forms a valuable spice. 

Cinque Ports, a number of seaport towns on the 
coast. of Kent and Sussex, originally five: 
Hastings, Romney, Hvthe, Dover, ana , Sand- 
wich. Winchelsea and Eye. were added later. 
These ports were required to furnish a certain 
number of ships, ready for service, and in return 
they were granted many privileges, The offi- 
cial residence of the Lord Warden is Wakner 
Castle. Mr. Winston Churchill is the presort! 
Lord Warden, and Admiral of the Cinque Ports. 

Cistercians, an order of monks and inn i ' (Ml g 
their names from Ci teaux, near Dijon, where 
their first monastery was established to 1098. 
The order was noted for the severity of i rule. 
They were famous agriculturists, ' The habit 
is white, with a black cowl or hood. The order 
declined, and in the 17th century there was a 
reform movement instituted by the Trappists, 
who were later organised into a separate order. 

Citric Acid is fits organic acid present in lemon juice 
to the extent of 6-7 per cent. Used m cpmec- 
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tionery, beverages, medicine; some finds Its 
•way into the plastics industry, Main source 
used to be lemon juice; in Ita-ly this was 
converted into citrates which were exported. 
After 1027, when Italy placed an embargo on 
export of citrates, production of citric acid 
by fermentation of sugar with moulds was de- 
veloped in several countries, including Britain. 
Citron, the fruit of a tree of the lemon order (Citrus 
: mediaa) with thick rind, much used for candied 
. vpeeL (Jra A. y-'iA .= ■: 

Civet, a carnivorous -Quadruped from 'which: civet 
perfume is obtained. 

Civil List is the annual sum payable to the 
Sovereign to maintain the Royal Household 
aud to uphold the dignity of the Crown.; The 
: amount is granted by Parliament upon the 
recommendation of a Select Committee and has 
to be settled afresh in the first six months! of a 
new reigii. The Civil List of Queen Victoria 
was £385,000 ; Edward VII and George V, 
£470,000 ; Edward VIII and George VI, 
£410,000 ; Elizabeth II, £475,000, The 
annuities payable to members of the Royal 
Family do not form part of the Civil List but 
: are a charge on the Consolidated Fund ; 
Queen : ; Mother and, ; Queen Mary* £70,000 ; 
Duke of Edinburgh, £40,000; Duke of 
Gloucester. £35,000 ; Princess Royal, £0,000 ; 
Princess Margaret- and Princess Anne, £0,000 
(£15,000 on marriage); Prince Charles has his 
own income front the Duchy of Cornwall. 
Clarinet, a wood- wind instrument with a single 
read which gives forth a rich, smooth tone. 
The reed is " toogned '* and the note selected 
hr operating keys which open or close holes in 
• the wooden cube. A larger instrument of lower 
pitch is known as the bass clarinet. 

Clay, a term used to designate certain plastic, 
earthy compounds composed of hydrated 
silicates of alumina, China clay, from which 
porcelain is made, to the purest day, and' is 
, obtained by the natural crumbling of felspar, 
which is found in Devon and Cornwall in this 
country, and is well distributed in China, Japan, 
and the United States. ~ - 

Cleopatra’s Needle on the Thames Embankment is 
of the time of Tuthmosis III. ( 1500-1450 v.c.). 
Presented to the British Government by 
Mohemet Ah in 1810, but not brought to tliis 
country until 1878. Its weight is 180 tons and 
it is 081 ft. in height. 

Climate is a generalised representation of the 
day-to-day weather conditions throughout the 
year, the combination of all weathers thus 
determining the climate of a place. Averages 
and extremes of temperature, variation of 
humidity, duration of sunshine and cloud cover, 
amount of rainfall and frequency of snow, frost, 
gales, etc., are amongst the data normally 
investigated. The interiors of great land masses 
are characterised by large ranges of temperature 
and low rainfall (continental climate), while 
proximity to oceans has an ameliorating effect 
with increase in rainfall (oceanic climate). 
Presence of mountain ranges and lakes and 
configuration generally produce local modifica- 
tions of climate, also apparent between the 
centre and the outlying suburbs of a city, i 
There is evidence that vast changes of climate 
have occurred during geological time. In 
. recent decades the winters in western Europe 
have shown a tendency to .be less cold and the 
summers, less warm, but the series of severe 
winters which commenced -in 1840. and the hot • 
summers of 1947 and 1S4S suggest the possibility 
of yet another climatic change, -Latitude in- : 
t reduces zones of climate, e.g., tropical rain, 
subtropical steppe and desert, temperate rain ; 


: and polar, , 

Cloaca Maxima, the name of the great underground 
sewer of Homo, constructed in the reign of 
Tarqninius Prisms circa 588 n.c.) and still 
extant In its chief structural features. 

Clock, a device for measuring the passage of time. 

usually having a motive sr ring or weight, and 
; geared train, with & imlsative .device to govern 
the rate at which the mechanism shall move ; 
also commonly having a figured dial and index 
bands. The shadow clock was used by the an- 
cients, a primitive form of sun-dial, and when 
the .sun and. stars were invisible, the water 
- c-took, the clepsydra. The sand glass is not 


- : ' a- . " 
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mentioned before A.r>. 1400, but it is known 
that a mechanical clock Was put up 'at' West- ' 
■ minster in 1288. The earliest surviving clock 
, in England is the Dover Clock, which dates 
from 1348 and is at the Science Museum, and 
the one in Salisbury Cathedral dates from 1886. 
The flrgt watches were made in Nuremberg 
■- shortly after 1500. The marine chronometer 
is a high-precision timepiece used at sea for 
giving Greenwich mean time. The '.quarts- 
cryetal clocks at Greenwich are accurate to one 
, thousandth of a second a day, and the atom 
clock, recently developed at t he Bureau of Stan- 
dards at 'Washington, is governed by 'vibrations' 
of ammonia molecules, and is said to be an 
almost absolute measure of time though it is 
not stable enough for practical purposes. 
CloisonnC, a kind of tine pottery with enamelled 
surface, decorated with elaborate designs, the 
outlines of which are formed by small bands or 
fillets; or metal. The Byzantines excelled in 
tills work, but in the 20th century Japan and 
: China led in Cloisonne-ware. 

Cloisters are arched covered walks attached to 
monastic and . ecclesiastical buildings, and 
usually consist of a series of vaulted arcades 
surrounding a quadrangle. They were ipainly 
intended as a places of exercise and relaxation 
for the monks. 

Cloud chamber, an apparatus invented by C. T. It. 

. Wilson in which the tracks of electrical particles, 
including beta rays, electrons, alpha particles, 
protons, and X-rays can be made visible. 
Just as the vapour trails tell of the track 
of an invisible aircraft high up in the air, so the 
vapour trails of an unseeable electrically 
charged particle can tell of its behaviour. 
The rays under investigation pass through a 
chamber containing air. thoroughly cleansed of 
dust ereathratei ‘ > . 1 r -as u is t 
parttete: passes through it forms a track of Piny - 
water droplets which can be photographed. 
Clouds are formed by the ascent of moist air, the 
type depending on the way the air ascends and 
the height at winch condensation occurs. 
There are three main classes ; High cloud 
i (above 20,000 ft .) — Cirrus (delicate and fibrous). 

! Cirro-stratus (thin while veil), and Cirrocumnlus 
! - (delicately rippled).; consisting! sof 'led .Crystals,: ■ 

! Medium cloud (above 7,000 ft.) — Altostratns ( 
(dense, greyish veil) and Altocumulus (broken 

itatteued cloudlets) chiefly water particles, 

often supercooled. Low cloud (from near 
ground to 7,00-0 ft. ir—Cuniulus (fair weather, 
broken, dome-topped), Gmnulonimbus (heavy, 
towering to great heights). St-Kttomunulus 
(layer ; of globular masses .(or rolte), Stratus - 
(like fog but off the ground), Ximbostratns 

(low, rainy cloud), - 

Clover, plants of - the Trifolium genus, of which 
there are about 300 species. The best known 
■ kinds are White CUmr., : a common pasturage 
product in nearly ail parts of the world; and 
. Red Clover, the most widely cultivated of all, 
much esteemed as fodder for cattle. The 
nectar of white clover is an important source of 
honey ; the tongue of the Mva bee is too short 
to tap nectar from the red clover, which is 
pollinated instead by bumble bees. The 
Subterranean Clover has two kinds of inflores- 
cence ; one is normal hut. the other buries itself 
underground, where the fruits ripen, a habit 
reminiscent of the ground- or monkey-nut. 
Cloves arc. the dried flower-buds of a swir-s of 
myrtle ( Eugenia a romatica) grown principally in 
the Bast Indies. 

Club Mosses nr Lycopods, also called " ground 
Pine These, r ash y-prhnitiv I d i ml 
(In the evolutionary scale they arc placed below 
- the ierns) are usually found in dry open spaces 
in temperate countries. These plants have 
. long ATeeplng:? steins; covered with numerous 
small pointed Jvaren, Five npeeles occur in 
f (Britain. Huge lycopod* existed in She Car- 
. I . bonifert ms period, am! their bsidiea 5iavo decom- : 
posed' to produce a large fraction of our coal 
seams. 

Coal is a- caritonacemis mineral substance, com- 
monly blfitrk and easily breakable, and may be 
' either dull or shiny. It to very inflammable, - 
And has formed for a long period the moffc bn* 
i> 11 ;*’ u ta . v t fuel n employment i 
most civilised lands. It to composed of 




: fears : cyclopaedia b< 

> chemically altered vegetable matter, chiefly the . 
timber of long extinct lyeopodiaceous trees {see 


Club Mosses) and is found as a sort of stratified Cockle, the popular name of the shell-flsh of tl 
rock in the coal measures. Anthracite coal has genus Cardium, found plentifully in sandy baj 
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colour. It emits a loud whirring sound when 
flying. 

ickle, the popular name of the shell-flsh of the. 


lost nearly all its hydrocarbon by change or by 
pressure, and this and the more highly bitu- 


near low-water line ; there are numerous .British 
species. 


rainous coals are greatly employed in manu- Cockroaeh, popularly called the black-beetle 
factoring industries the world over, while those though it is neither black nor beetle. . A great 


less so are used for household purposes, A ton 
of coal will yield by high temperature carbonisa- 
tion from 10,000 to 13,000 cu. ft. of gas, S to 
111 galls, of tar, 131 cwts, of coke and about 20 
galls, of mninoniaca! liquor, varying according 
to the class of coal used. In 1047 the total 
hard and brown coal production of the. world, 
on a ton for ton basis, was estimated at 1,617 
million tons. The output in metric' tons of 
Great Britain was 201 million, U.S.A. 613 mil- 
lion, Germany (present boundaries! 246 million. 


though it is neither black nor beetle. . A great 
pest of bakeries, kitchens, etc. In Britain there 
are two species commonly found : the Common 
or Oriental Cockroach (BlaUa orientalis) and the: 
German Cockroach (Blattella germanica). The 
former is twice as large as the latter, anji dark 
brown as against light brown or dark yellow ; 
it used to be our commonest species, but is 
now outnumbered by the German Cockroach. 
Both are natives of Africa; Common Cock- 
roach reached England about Queen Elisabeth's 
time ; German Cockroach was a later arrival. 


It, is calculated that In seams of one foot thick- Cocktail, an iced drink, much In fashion since the 


ness or more to a depth of 4,000 ft,, the proved 
resources of coal in Great Britain amount to 
120,000,000,000 tons and the probable total re- 
sources to 170,000,000,000 tons. In 1947 the 
British coal industry was transferred to the 
National coal Board. 


tot world -war as an aperitif, is prepared by 
mixing (spirits with bitters, sugar, and some 
1 flavouring, A champagne cocktail is cham- 
pagne mixed with Angostura bitters. The 
varieties are innumerable. . .. .. 

Cocoa. (See Cacao.) 


Leone, St, Helena, Slmonstown (South Africa). 
Jamaica, and Mauritius. Her far-reaching 
Colonial possessions give to Great Britain a 
vast advantage over other Powers in this re- 
spect. 

Coal Tar. (See Aniline.) 

Coat of Arras, in heraldry, is a device containing a 
family’s armorial hearings. In mediaeval times 
it was an actual coat upon which such, device 
was embroidered, and knights v*oro it- over their 
.armour. , 


coconut, which is one of the most important 
sources of food and raw material for people 
living in tropical regions. The fibre of the 
husk is used for a variety of purposes, such as 
making drinking-cups, spoons, brushes, mat- 
ting, and cordage. Copra, the dried kernel of 
the coconut, yields oil used in the manufacture 
of soap, margarine, cosmetics,, and chocolate. 
The cake provides animal feeding-stuffs. 
Main producing areas : Indonesia, Philippines, 
Malay, Ceylon. 


Cohalt, a white metal melting at 1490* C, Two Cod are well-known food-fish, found in abundance 


main ores are cobalt glance (in which the element 
Is combined with arsenic and sulphur) and 
smaltite (cobalt arsenide h The principal sources 
are Ontario and the Belgian Congo. Various 


upon the British coasts and upon the banks 
lying off Newfoundland, their capture and pre- 
paration for market, and the extraction of the 
oil they yield, forming important industries. 


cobalt alloys are Important, e.a., Stellite, Ferro- Cades, a term used to designate a system of laws 


cobalt, and Carboloy. Its monoxide is an 
Important colouring medium, and is used for 
colouring /U-v and porcelain. 

Cobra, hooded and very venomous snakes. The 
best known species are the Indian Cobra, the 
Egyptian Cobra and the Black-necked Cobra. 
Their food consists chiefly of anal! rodents. 
The King Cobra is almost exclusively a snake- 
eater. “Spitting" Cobras (or Kinghals) of 
S, Africa are a related genus, capable of spit- 
ting their venom several yards. 

Coca, a South. American shrub, which, yields three 
crops a year of leaves and flowers. The leaves 
are chewed by the natives and act as a strong 
stimulant, enabling them to withstand hunger 
and fatigue to.an astonishing degree. .Misused 
in medicine as a tonic, and yields the alkaloid 
cocaine. Over 50.000,000 pounds of coca leaves 
are gathered yearly, and the bulk of this yield is 
consumed in South America. 


properly classified. Some of these codes are of 
very ancient date. Codes were made by the 
Gothic tribes as well as by the Romans, who 
formulated several codes of historic importance 
including the Theodositin code, summarising the 
Roman laws from the time of Constantine to 
438 ; the Papian code, devised for the: Roman 
subjects of the Burgundians, 617-523.; the 
Justinian code, 527-565 (the most important 
of the Roman. codes), and the Gregorian, code, 
another collection of Roman laws. . The most 
important of modern codes is the Code Kapo- 
Ifion, compiled; between 1803 and 1810 and still 
in force. It has been used as an example for t li e 
codification of the laws of a number of coun t ries. 
Under Frederick the Great the law of Prussia 
was codified. English law has never been 
codified, although the law on certain subjects 
has been gathered up into a 'single statute, 
which practically amounts to its codification. 


Cochineal, a dyestuff consisting of the dried bodies Codex, a name referring, to the roanu cr of 


of .rim females of a scale insect, the Cochineal Scripture, and comprising the Sinaitic codex 
Insect (Da ylopius coccus). These insects, of the 4th century, the Vatican codex of the 

which exist, in countless myriads in tropica! same period, the Alexandria codex of the 

America, Java, etc., feed on special cacti 5th century, and others. The .British Museum, 

which is cultivated for them, and are gathered in 1933, purchased the “Codex Slnaiticus 1 

twice -a year. The colouring principle con- from the Soviet Government for £100,000. 
tained hi the Insects is a brilliant red. Coffee, a shrub found originally in Arabia and 

Cock-a-Bendy, a contrivance for twisting ropes, Abyssinia, but how extensively grown in the 
emisto ng of a- ! oil v piece oi * cod through West Indies, Brazil, India, and central America; 

, which a pin runs. By reason of the rotation of It yields a seed or . berry which., after .under- • 

this pin when the cock-a-bendy is held in the going t f ary prei ti mg na < 
hand, twist is imparted to the rope. . largely used 'in most countries as a popular 

Cockatoo, a white-plum aged bird of the parrot .breakfast beverage. The best coffee is the 
family with a movable crest, usually of some Mocha, an Arabian, variety. . The stimulating 
shade of yellow. 

chiefly of Australia and the Malay Archipelago, h present in .ter Ine.wet up wa mro 
and muck favour as. pets* . duced into Lurope m tlxe *6th century^ and uie 

0oekaferice> a basilisk or fabulous serpent supposed ■ first London coffee shop was opened in 163-. 
by an exploded tradition to have been hatched Cognac. (Bee Brandy.) ; . , . 

e, tions eg t i i y a s A 801 L 1 r , 7 ‘ 

serpent. Its glance or breath was. according to earboniseu and nearly ah the volatile const i- 
legend fatal tuents have been driven off. Used as fuel, and 

Cockchafer (MelolmiMI, one of the moat dee- as an agent for. reducing metallic oxides .to 
tractive of beetles, the larvae feeding on roots ; metals. ..... , ■ . 

is about, 1 inch la length and of a brownish Cold War. : Hostility fanned between two conn- 
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tries nominally at peace by propaganda of 
various? lands. 

0d!o»sl,( the title of a military officer* and ranking 
next, above a lieutenant-colonel. 

Colony. Tile Phoenicians, Greeks* and Romans 
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laws, capital crimes, and Imperial affairs; and 
the cornitia irilmia. a plebeian assembly which 
elected the lower magistrates of the people and 
■which was the usual organ for laws passed by 
the whole people. 


weroriall .colonists* Golonisa'tion in its inure j Cohaitjum, the place at the foot of the Capitol in 


modem significance was the result of important 
geographical discoveries made in the .Western 
World in the 14th century, and later by the 
Spaniards, Portuguese, Dutch, and French. 


ancient Borne, between the Rostra and the 
Senate House, where the eomitia and the law- 
courts were convened. Assemblies of the 
people also met there. 


Frofjd Abdttt the begiimihg of the 17th ceiitury Cpmmander-m-Cliief was the title of the highest 


England developed a colonising spirit and 
Newfoundland, Virginia, India, the West Indies 
gradually became British. Australia, New 
Zealand, arid South Africa were added, The 
thirteen American colonies were lost t o England, 
but her possessions remained and continue to 
■this day greater than the colonial jwssessions 
of any or tier Country, Transvaal, Orange 
River; and Kenya were the latest colonies to fie 
incorporated in the Empire. Some colonies 
have become self-governing Dominions like 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa. 


. Officer in the British Army. until 1804, when in 
its place the office of Inspector-General of the 
Forces was created, to which position the Duke 
of Connaught was appointed. He was suc- 
ceeded in 1007 by Gen. Sir J. D. P. French, who 
resigned in 1014, and was followed by Gen, Sir 
: G. W. H. Douglas. F.-M. Sir H. Wilson, Bart.. 
■0.03;, D.S.O., was C.-in.C. or Chief of the Im- 
perial General Staff, as the position is now called, 
until 1922. The present Chief is General Sir 
J, Harding, 'Who succeeded Sir William 
Site in 1952. 


india, Pakistan, and Ceylon, They are auto- Commodore, a naval officer ranking next Mow a 


nomuus communities within the British 
Commonwealth, and provisions for the removal 
'■ of restrictions on their legieiative autonomy were 
made in the Statute of Westminster, 1931. 
Colorado Beetle, a leaf-eating beetle which is a 
serious pest of potato crops. The adults 
somewhat, resemble a lady-bird, with alternate 
stripes of black and yellow. The grub is a 
reddish insect with two rows of small black 


rear-admiral and next above a captain. It is a 
title usually conferred upon a captain appointed 
to a particular service, and is only temporary. 

Common .Law, in England, is the unwritten law 
established by custom, usage, and .precedent, 
and not by statute. Both statute law ami 
equity overrule common law when courts are 
called upon to decide between them, {ace 
p, 123.! ■" _ _ 


spots cm each side,. The orange eggs are laid j Commons are unenclosed tracts of land eeanetijisefr 


on potato leaves. The beetle is avoided by 
birds because it has a nasty taste. 

Colosseum, the name of the Flavian amphitheatre 
at Rome, begun by Vespasian caul finished by 
Titus A.», 80, ' In general outline it, still remains 
one of the most magnificent ruins in the world. 
If is (507 ft. long, 512 ft. broad, and 159 ft. 
high. On the ground storey there are 80 vaulted 
openings. In the arena of this great building 


dedicated to the use in common of the inhabi- 
tants of the township in which they lie. Many 
of these eoifliiwh lands were 1 erietasedridriaff the ; 
agrarian revolution In the Tudor period. The 
four chief rights of common are ; U > estovers— 
the right of taking wood for house building or 
firewood ; (2) pasture, or right of grazing 

beasts ; (3) turbary, or right 1 Of digging: tuff ; 
(4) piscary, or the right to fish. 


tuivj UdWltt VI t'Uin *^v***t*i**yp %-zf # vs. omu *.«»**« * 

the famous gladiatorial displays and mimic Commons, House of, the Lower House of the 

naval battles used ' to he given,' and 87,000 British Parliament. It is the symbol of 

; spechttoracoul&be accommodated. 1 democracy and Is the Mother of BhrUamChts, 

■CdlosOTs' the name which the ancients gave to ■■■Its 825 { 1953) members are elected fey tne.suf- 
any statue of gigantic size. Tin; Colossus at frage of men and women voting in conatitnen- 

Uhodes, which was a bronze statue of Apollo, cies. It; is etectedffor a niaxltatuh (luration; of 

was the most famous, and reckoned among the 3 years. ISeeaiao "A Citizen's Guide.’'! 


seven wonders: of the world. It was 70 cubits Cotnmtms, . smaitesfc 1 ftench administrative fdtvi 


high, and stood astride of the month of the i 
harbour, go that ships could sal! between its legs, j 
It was destroyed by an earthquake In 224 b.c. i 

Columbia University, Mew York, was founded as 
King’s College by a charter from George II. j 
It now has about 27,000 students. The Uni- 1 
versity celebrates the t.wo hundredth aimtver- j 
'sary of its founding in 1954. ! 

Columbium, an uncommon metal found in colum- 1 
bite and tantalite. Discovered hy Hatchett in 
1801. 

Column, In architecture, is an upright solid body j 


sion, generally presided over by a mayor and 
municipal council. 

Commune of Paris lias twice played a dramatic 
part in the national"- history; 1 In 1792 it was 
able, through its control of the administrative 
organisation of Paris, to override the National 
Assembly. In 1871, after the withdrawal of 
the Prussian troops, it tried to assert its. 
authority. Public buildings were destroyed 
by mem tore of the Commune and civil war 
raged during April and half May, but Govern- 
ment troops suppressed the rising. 


serving as a support or decoration to a building, i Communism is an advanced form of socialism 


Columns consist of a pedestal, a shaft, and a 
capital, over which the supported entablature 
rises. They are named according to the styles 
of architecture of which they form part, ..being 
Doric, Tuscan, Ionic, Corinthian, or Composite 
us the cast- may be. 

Colza Oil is obtained from crushed rape-seed, used 
as a lubricant and an illuminant. 


having as Us aim .us ir.u-rn;u tonally iilannC'i 
society where the exploitation of any section of 
the community no longer exists, . Under com- 
munism the Sttte-tefongB ■ to the people, whose? 
energies , are dir#tei tow»rds?ate»tog, it ..for the . 
cominon gotxtu: tlOwnerahlp of property, apitrt : 
from rent mat needs, is not allowed find the aim 
is to 'estftbliHh a.utessieas society. 


Comets are celestial bodies which move about the i Compass or Mariner’s Compass is an Instrument by 


solar system in olliptlcai or parabolic orbits, 
Usually these star-like bodies are aecmnnaaled 
by a long shining tail. The parabolic comets 
are seen once only, and do not reappear; 

; the elliptical comets are periodic, and their 
recurrence can be calculated with accuracy. 
Comets are of enormous magnitude, sometimes 
covering millions of leagues, but? their light is 
.feeble in comparison with that of a star. 
Chief among the periodic comets is Edmund 
Hailey's, the first to return as predicted in 175.7; 

: It. reappears about every 70 years andls next due. 
in 1085, The most spectacular comet of the 
, tfith .century was that found byDohati in 
ism. 

Comitsa were gatherings; of the Roman people for 
the purpose of .voting on public affairs. They 
were of three kinds : the comitia enrwte, com- 
of representatives of the patrician 
ta!niiies;,tliec.'imirioee»hiriaia,whiehvotedcin 


which the magnetic meridian is indicated, and 
comprises a horizon ui bowl containing alcohol ' ■ 
and water, a curd upon which the thirty-two ■ • 
points o ' 1 s - >s a narked u 1 tt 
needle which always points to the meridian. 
Although the discovery of the directive property 
of a magnet is credited to the Chinese, the first 
practical use of this property in a compass was ■ 
made In western Europe In the 1.2th century. 
Aircraft and ships now largely employ gyrostatlc 
c mi iss s wh h » n t affected by n' tries! 
and magnetic cWbu rr-nu-s. Sperry, Brown, 
and Anschutz are three important types of 
Kyroscotdc enmj a?s. 

Compurgation was a method of defence common to 
early English times, If a. defendant could set » 

^ * i nur f i persona compurgators to 
support his dental on oath ft.- hargt he won 
his care. The number oi eompiirga ora 
gradually became fixed at twelve. It may have 
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had some connection with the origin of the 
modern jury. 

Concerto, 1 a kind of hybrid between the Sym- 
phony and the Sonata. It may; he regarded as 
a Symphony in which one: inatnnnent has a 
preponderance of solo .passages' or as a Sonata 
in which the solo instrument is aceouiiiahied -by- 
full orchestra. ,G . 

Conclave, an assembly of Hainan Catholic Car- 
dinals met together to elect a. Form. 

Concordat, an agreement or convention between 
the Pope aiid a .secular.- -government regarding: 
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in the House of Commons, led by Mr. Winston 
Churchill, with Mr. Anthony Eden os Deputy 
Leader. The party in the House of Lords is 
led by the Marquess of • Salisbury. Lord 
Woolton is Chairman and Sir s. H. Piersaehe 
General Director of the party organisation, with 
headquarters at Abbey House, Westminster. 

Consistory, a term applied to the private council 
or state under the Homan Empire, but in later 
times used to designate the higher ecclesiastical 
courts and senates of the Anglican, and Boman 
Churches: ■pg:- f ; p: t:,:',;;,..;;,:: .OPAV g: 


esias 1 j 1 t t C ordat ofWori | Constabk > ce of high rank in medieval times. 


in 1122 between Caiistus II. and the Emperor 
Henry V, was famous as deciding: a long struggle 
in regard to investiture. In 1801. Napoleon 
Concluded a ■'concordat with Pius VII. defining 
the restored relations between the head of the 
Church and the: French Homan Catholics. 
Concrete. (See. Gardening Section, p. 852.)'.: 
Condor, a large vulture of brilliant black plumage 
, and having a. circlet of. white, feathers round its 
neck. It is a native of the Andes. 


and still, in some few offices, representing .con- 
siderable dignity. The office of Lord High 
.Constable -of England existed: until 1521, since 
when it has been revived temporarily for special 
occasions such us Coronations. Before the 
introduction of the police system in England, 
every hundred and parish had its constables 
upon whom devolved the duty of keeping the 
peace. The official designation of a police- 
man is police constable, c 


Condottieri were . mercenary soldiers engaged in Constitution, the fundamental organic law or 


the wars of the Italian States in the Middle Ages. 
Confederation is a : free association ; »f /sovereign 
states united for some common purpose, it is 
, to be distinguished from a Federation, which is 
a union of states with one centra! government, 
each state reiindtushiiig its sot ereigntr, though 
retaining some independence in internal affairs, 
Conger-Eel* marine eel sometimes: found of the 
/ length of 10 ft. and weighing lOf) lb. 
Congregationalists or . Independents, the oldest 


principles of government -of a nation, state, 
society, or other organised body, embodied: in 
written documents, or implied in the institutions 
and customs of the country or society ; also a 
written instru merit embodying such . organic 
law, and laying down fundamental rules and 
principles for the conduct of affairs. • The 
British constitution is “ customary ” or “ un- 
written,” and may be modified by an ordinary 
act- of Parliament; 


sect of Nonconformists and hold that- each i Constitution of the .United States.- A written con- 


Oiurrelt u > of .external titution of 177B- whi with a endmenta, is 

ecclesiastical authority. They sprang from the the basis of the federal Government of the 

Browni-t-, who arose, in Elizabeth's clays, but • United States. Its text is interpreted by the 
were compelled to. take refuge in Holland. Supreme Gaurt, which decides -whether legisla-. 

Under Cromwell they were able to extend their tion is constitutional. ; Congress or. Parliament 

ministrations and became a powerful body, consists, of. the lower house (House of Bepre- 

Oharles IP's Act of Uniformity drove them sentnt-ives) and the upper house (Senate). 1 

forth again, but they regained full liberty of The lower, house has a two. years' 'term of office; 

worship under William III. and has a large membership. The Senate 

Coniferae are cone-bearing trees, including firs, retires in thirds every two years and has only 

nines, cedars, cypres.es, junipers, yews, etc., ninety-six members (two for each State what- 

and are widely distributed. ever its size). Congress meets in the Capitol, 

Conscience Money is money paid to the Chancellor Washington. Distinguishing feature . of the 

of the Exchequer by persons who have pre- American constitution is the ••separation- /of 

piously omitted payment and ate prompted powers as between executive authority (the 

. to do so by their 'conscience, President) and the legislature (Congress)* 

Conservatism mutes three component elements: Laws can only he made by the agreement of the 

distrust ui unlu I an Inclir i we lower and the upper house. . The President, 

ail share towards the familiar ; a reverence for who enjoys a four- year term of office, is the 

authority ; and a feeling for the greatness of formal head of the nation and the head of the 

the country which has been called imperialism.' executive. In the latter role he can veto .any 

i'onserv ti . s stress the imp tanee of Bill- which cannot muster the -support -of. two- 

preserving existing institutions, including pro- thirds of each house of Congress, The Supreme 

>ertv, and are o set St «l » and radical Court has no connection with the legislature or 

change. The name “ Coimemitiv e ” came into the executive and the judges hold office during 

general use after 18:10 iu place of the older good behaviour. 

name of “ Tory,” although " Tory democracy " Consul, the title borne by the two chief magistrates 


is now used for the policy of that section of. the 
Party which advocates social reform. Con- 
servative doctrine 'to based upon the teachings 
•• of Burke and Disraeli, and the Party, lias 'always 
been associated with the landed interest, and has 
also been : supported, since the latter part of the 
IDfch century, by commercial and financial in- 
terests. Defeated in 1945. the Party adopted 


of the Homan Republic. Three consuls were 
appointed, for France after the dissolution of the 
Directory in 1799, Napoleon becoming First 
Consul and holding the office until 1804, when 
he was made Emperor. Today diplomatic and 
commercial representatives abroad of the 
British, American, and other governments are 
styled consuls. 


two years later its " Industrial Charter” Contrabas. (See Double Bass.) 

envisaging a system of free enterprise which is Contralto, the feminine: equivalent .of the mal< 


Where altos and contraltos are present 
same choir they sing the same part. 


on terms with authority and vrltieh reconciles the alto. Where altos and contraltos are present 
need for central direction with the • encourage- in the same choir .they sing the same part. 

t i i ldi x effort. Ini 948-th Par But, whe astiu lto n 1 t tdult m L 

Agrlmltura l i ffiarte r advocated ■ the continued voice, the contralto is the lowest female voice, 
encouragement of British agriculture and the Convention is an assembly of delegates, xepresenta- 


roiention of the marketing boards. The Tarty 
to committed to general planning, but -there is a 
difference of view as to interpretation; The 


lives, members of a party met to accomplish 
some specific civil, social, political, ecclesiastical 
or other Important object. 


cant: 1 pol " c tha Par s was defined in i uj Two arioa is a a, en t: feed siastica tor 


949 manifesto TO Eight I o r 1 all 1 *- r e rehaif s. r i r t 

Ttie Party was returned to power in 1951- in Briglancl* those of Canterbury Yorn* 

Conservative and. Unionist JP'&s'ty I called before . under- the headship of their- respective arch- 

1832, the Tory Party and still popularly known bishops. a 

as such) is based on independent voluntary Copper, one of Hie most familiar of metals, used in 
associations in each Parliamentary constitu- ancient times as an alloy with tin in producing 


associations in each 


any political party. The Young Conservatives, 
founded in a.945, now have T&0, 000 members.- 
The party to represented by 302 (1958) members 




bronze, and preceding iron as an industrial ' 
material. Copper ores are most abundant in 
the Chile, Canada, Northern (Rhodesia 

and' the Belgian Congo, All copper- .com- 
pounds are poisonous. Copper sulphate - to 
iaigely used in calico-printing and in the pro- 
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ducticm of blue and green pigments. World 
production. of copper before the war was over 
' 2 million tons. ' r 

Copts, descendants of the ancient Egyptians, 
professing a modified Christianity,' the head of 
their system being a Patriarch, They do not 
marry nut of their own race. 

Copyright df litemry work is vested; in the author 
for the period of his lifetime and fifty years 
following, after which it passes into the p ublic 
domain and becomes freely available to any 
who wish to malts use of it. (Sec Copyright, 
Business Dictionary.) 

Coral, a small marine animal closely related to the 
sea-anemone, but differing from it in two ways :• 
corals move about when fully grown and 
develop a limy skeleton. They multiply chiefly 
by budding. The structure of the coral secre- 
tions assumes a variety of forms, fan-like, tree- 
like, mushroom shape and so forth. Bed coral 
(the skeleton of Corallmm rubrum ) is mainly 
obtained from the Mediterranean, The coral 
reefs of the Pacific and Indian Oceans are often 
many mites in extent. • * • ■' 

Cor Anglais (English horn = eorno ingelse). A 
tenor version of the oboe. . 

Cordite, a smokeless explosive adopted for small 
arms and heavy artillery l>y the British itovern- 
xnent in the naval raid military services in 1880, 
ami composed of 5fi parts of nitro-giycerine.'S? 
of gun-cotton, and 5 of vaseline. It Isa jelly or 
plastic dough, and used in the form of sticks or 
tithes, 

Cork, the bark of a species of oak grown largely in 
the South of Europe and North America, The 
cork tree is said 'to yield bark every six to ten 
years for IGO years, and grows to a height of 
from 20 to -40 ft. Its lightness and elasticity 
enable it to be used for a variety of commercial 
purposes, especially for stoppers of bottles. 
Cormonint, a large swimming and diving bird, )of 
which there are over 20 species. It lives mostly 
on fish and is famed for its voracity. It Is found 
in Europe, Asia, and America. • 

Corn, a term used to designate such cereal products 
as are used as food, but more especial! 5' applied 
to wheat in this country, to oats in Scotland, and 
to maize in America, re ft A-’ : 

Cornet, an instrument which is fundamentally a 
small trumpet. Its tone is neither so hold nor 
so powerful as that of the trumpet, and it is 
therefore of use in small orchestras whose 
balance would be upset by the inclusion of 
trumpets. 

Com Haws were statutes Intended for The benefit 
of British agriculture, and generally prohibited 
export and imposed a duty on imported corn. 
From 1426 to the middle of the inth century 
such laws were in force, and were- often of a 
stringent nature, They became bo oppressive 
and caused corn to reach so high a price that the 
poorer classes were plunged into distress. A 
jiowerful anti-corn law agitation was organised, 
of which Co octal, Bright, and \ idlers were the 
leaders, and Sir Robert Peel, in 1846, passed an 
Act lowering the corn duty to i$,per quarter. 
In 1868 this nominal duty was aliolished by 
'•■•■Robert Lowe, in a Customs Duty Act. Since 
- , the second world war an effort ia being made 
to control the acreage, purchase and distribution 
of crops on a world-wide scale. 

” Coronas, series of luminous rings surrmiruliiig sun 
or moon, produced by the diffraction of light 
. by water droplets in the atmosphere. Usually 
seen when sirii shines through aitostiatuedrlond, 
The outside 0f ; the. ring is red, andithhiiisldec 
bluish. (See Halo.) 

Coronation, the ceremony of crowning a monarch 
'■■■Bat .the ..'beginning of a new reign. The crowning 
takes place at Westminster Abbey uiid has licen 
performed by the Archbishop of Canterbury 
since ire-conquest times. The ceremony takes 
Place in threo stages. First comes the recogni- 
tion and the taking of Oaths. The ancient right 
of acceptance of the sovereign by the people 
® i hough the sue 

cession from father to son or daughter has been 
secured since the reign of Edward IV. the in- 
' elusion of the Recognition scene in the Corona- 
tion ceremony is a reminder of the people’s right 
to accept their monarch. The sovereign in ten 
. *wear« to reign. In accordance with the law and 
to uphold' the Fr&tesfwafc Faith. The Oath has 
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varied down the centuries; the promise to 
maintain the Protestant Religion was added at 
■ the coronation of William and Mary in 1680, but, 
the Oath itself. -goes back to remote antiquity, 
and has always been regarded as a safeguard of 
the liberties of the people. Then comes the 
; religious ceremony of anointing the sovereign 
with holy oil on bands, breast,: and head, a 
practice, dating from Saxon times, : The monarch 
Bits In St. Edward’s chair (made* for Edvard 11, 
beneath which is the Stone of Scone on which 
the Scots were crowned. The Spurs and 
>Bword are presented as emblems of knighthood, 
and the. Sword Is .'girt on to • symbolise, justice 
and strength ; next conies the Investiture with 
the Kingly garment and the delivery of the Orb, 
Bing and Sceptre are presented and .then eojns3 
the supreme moment of crowning. After that 
all the peers put on their coronets, the sovereign 
is presented with the: Bible, blessed and lifted 
to the Throne, to receive the homage of the 
princes and peers present. The Coronation 
regalia nearly all date from the reign of Charles 
II., when they had "to be remade because Crom- 
well had had the old regalia melted down and 
sold. The only relies of the former regalia are 
the gold Anointing Spoon, -the Ampulla tor 
gold eagle to hold the anointing oil) and Queen 
Elisabeth's salt; -cellar. Sta Edward's Crown jg 
used only for the actual Coronation and is not 
worn afterwards owingito fts ; ; .Weight (5 Ib.i, 
It is replaced by the Imperial State Crown, worn 
also at the Opening of Parliament; All arrange-: 
meats for the ordering of the Coronation are 
-( (made by the Earl Marshal of England, an office; : 
; ^hereditary in the .family of tbs Dukes of Norfolk 
since 1077. . He takes charge of the Abbey from 
the Dean and Chapter some months before the 
event. One of Ills duties is to assist at the Court 
of Claims over which the Lord Chancellor pre- 
sides. Tins Court, whose history goes hack 800 
years, decides on the claims of those who are to 
.. . perform the ancient services at the C!oro»atid»i. 
e,g„ the rigid of Use Lord Cheat Chamberlain to 
carry the monarch ids (or her) clothes ; ' the 
. right to .carry (the Standard ;of England or Scot- : 
land, or to present a glove for the Sovereign's 
right hand. 

Coroner, an officer whore duty it is to Isold inquests 
on the 'bodies- of people who are (suspected of- 
'-having -.'died frtun other than natural eausts. • 
"•Ho is iwnaily both a lawyer and a. doctor ; ai it 
inquest takes the form; of a legal inquiry, s 
court being constituted, with a jury, the coroner 
1 e presiding c Fit jut 

held only in the City of London under a special 
Act of Parliament*. ; w ■ •••'; 

Corpus Clixistl Festival is one of the great celebra- 
tions of the Homan Qatbolio Church, and takes • 
Place on the Thursday ‘after Trinity. It was 
tit if 1 pa Ur IV. in 12fi 
Cortes, the ; names oft he' Parliamentary assemblies 
of Spain and Itortugal. - 

Cosmic Rays, a form of radiation coming from 
outer space, of- deep penetrating power and of ■ 
great scientific interest, Tho rays are believed 
to consist chiefly or particles endowed with 
positive electric charge*!, hat nothing Is known 
•as to how they are produced. The balloons 
' which are: sent"- f: lito theAlppei;''atmoaphefe : .'to::' 
collect data about, cosmiesnty bombardment have 
been referred to in the Press as flying saucers.” 
Oott n, -the naint fa 1 t f evera peel 
1 taring large yellow flowers with purple centres. 
These mnree expand into pods, which at 
maturity burst and yield the white fibrous 
substance known as cots n The raw cotton 
I contains a larp: pruportioa • of' seeds which are. : 
removed by *• ginning.” Imjih before the. 
Christian era, cotton had been grown and used 
with great skill in India to make fabrics. The 
industry wm not introduced into England radii 
the middle of the 17th center when Protestant 
refugees from .Flanders came to Beetle in the 
wool textile districts of East- Anglia and Lanea- 
shira. With improvements in machinery and 
: expansion of overseas trade in ■ tiro 18th ■ and 
li)th centuries, 'Lancashire Itucame the centre 
of the world’s cotton industry. Notwith- 
standing a curtain decline and some setbacks 
the cotton - Industry is still Britain’s greatest 
manufacturing industry, and cotton goods arc 
normally Britain's greatest export. 
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I Cotton Seed Oil is an oil extracted from the seed ashore “ is protected as much as possible from 

I of the cotton plant, and is of considerable land-sharks of the crimp genus, 

t commercial value; used as a substitute for Crinoids (Crinoidea). (See Sea Idly.) j. 

t olive oil. Crinoline was the name given to a stiff material, 

d ; Council ot Foreign Ministers. A Council of the , originally of horse-hair, worn ; by: ladies os a 

| 1 . ’•.< to Mi ■- r T3 o* the United Kingdom, skirt-expander from about 1855 to 1800. (See 

,j ' ir.t?.A., U.S.S.R., and France, set up after the - Farthingales.) 

I cond world wu > prepare a eat* treaties. Crocodile, the name of the largest existing reptile, 

j (See also “ A Uitizens’ Guide,”) and classed with the alligator and the gavial. 

Counterpoint , (adj. contrapuntal) The weavin Hie llle inhaj 5 3I< r* m, the alli- 

! together of two or more distinct melodies to . gator , the lower Mississippi, . and the gavial is 
f create harmony. found in the waters of the Ganges. 

I Counts? signified originally the territory of a count Crofters are fanners of the western coast-islands of 

f or earl; now it comprises a shire or, one of the .Scotland, who occupy very small holdings and 

j administrative areas in to which the kingdom is : eke out a living by fishing and other occupations. : 

| divided. (England and Wales have 53 counties. Cromlech, the name given to an ancient monu- 

S Scotland 33, and Ireland 82. Some cities and mental erection consisting of a large rough 

S towns are also countries in themselves, so eon- stone placed on three or more upright: stones 

'stitutad by charter, and found in various parts of Great Britain and 

I : County Councils. (See “ A Citizen’s Guide.") the Continents-.- G : - • • - 

j : County Courts, (See “ A Citizen’s Guide.”) Crore, a Hindu word meaning ten millions, and 

j Coup d’Efcat, is applied to a violent change in the used commercially to. signify that number of 
! l Ituti . tv. There was the over- rupees. 

j throw of the French Republic in 1851 by Louis Crosier, the staff, dr crook, of a bishop carried 

{ Napoleon, who then became Emperor, and before him on special episcopal occasions. It 

| more recently in 1032 the military coup to is.generaily richly decoratedto giltiat;the top. 1: 

* Egypt which led to the abdication of King Crow, a genus of well-known birds, including the 


j) Farouli, • . . . 

■ jp.' Courier* a servant or factotum accompanying a 
person or party on a journey, to make and 
T superintend the arrangements as to. conveyance 

( anducc. ion dario <, muerlj th termimpl ’ 

} p messenger dv-ivitehei on any mission of 

importance xieee it itiug speed and circruu- 

. spection. 

; Court beet, a court of record held annually before 

> the steward of any particular manor or lordship ; 

[ . originally there was only one court for a manor, 
j ■ lmt n the time j Edward 1. It branched into 

tw >, the ourt baroi and ti court Seat. 

; Covenanters were a body of Scottish Presbyterians 
who >n 1338 and a r-in in 1043, -pledged them- 
, selves to uphold the Presbyterian faith, as 

j against both, preia * and popery. 

1 Covent Garden, in London, now a great flower and 

f fruit market, was once a convent garden owned 

i by the blit and monks of Westminster. 

? Crabs are -familiar. crustaceans, carrying a shell, 

> breathing through gills, and being provided with 

' [ ■ ten external limbs or claws, the side and smaller 

■■f limbs being used for walking, and the two front 

A , daws for grasping purposes, 

| Crane, Crowned. (See Balearic Crane.) 

5 Creed, a brief enumeration of a particular belief 

! or religion. The three important Christian 

creeds are the Apostles’ Creed, the Nieene 
Creed, and the Athanasian Creed. 

I Cremation, the ancient custom, revived in modern 
I times, a* t urning the dead. Many scientific 

j men commend -the practice on hygienic grounds, 

1 particularly in densely populated countries. 

! . Cremation was first legalised in Great Britain in 
j 1885 and the first crematorium opened at Woio 

j ing n torn y ,t~ k t tlication for cremation 

j must be accompanied by two medical certificates. 

Creek, a West Indian and Spanish American term 
J applied to a person born in the country but of 

a foreign race. It is also used for a negro Born ■ 
| . In the country, not brought from Africa. ' 

I 'Creosote, a substance obtained from coal-tar by 
I - fractional distillation. It Is a preservative for 
J. wood. % 

; Cretaceous System is the term given to the upper- 
.1. ' most strata of rocks of the Mesozoic period,: . It 
ha tl ’ ic vi bd vis )! Mae * . id, 

| chalk with hints, chalk devoid of flints, chalk 

j marl, upper greensand, and gault-. - 

j Cricket. ( See Snorts and Pastimes Section.) 

} Cricket, a genus of insects of the grasshopper 
I- order which move by leaps. The male produces 

. a chirping noise by rubbing its wing-covers 
together. 

: Crimean War was begun to the spring of 1554, and 

Is-sted until March 1853. Great Britain) Prance, 
{■'■ ■ Sardinia, and Turkey were engaged as allies 

against (Russia. 

Crimp, a person whose nefarious occupation was to 
decoy men into nor. el or military serriee for a 
considerat s or, alt rn vt is netimes rls 
incidentally), one who kept a house of accommo- 
c n v h rs were allured a plnn 
dered. The payment of “ erimpage ” by ship- 
captains or owners is now illegal, and ’'dark 


common crow, the rook, the raven, and the 
jackdaw. It is a gross feeder, living on flesh, 
garbage, insects, etc., is of black plumage, and 
builds in -trees. (See also p. 972.) 

Crusades were military expeditions undertaken' by 
some of the Christian nations of Europe with, 
the object of ensuring the safety of pilgrims 
visiting the Holy Sepulchre and to retain in 
Cl ristian hands the Holy Places. For two 
centuries between 1095 and 1271, various 
crusades were undertaken. There were eight 
crusades in all ; 1st, 1000-9, under Godfrey of 
Bouillon, which succeeded in capturing Jerusa- 
lem; 2nd, 1147-9, led by Louis VII., and 
unsuccessful ;• 3rd, 1189-92, in which Rlohard If 
took part, against Saladin, also . unsuccessful ; 
4th, 1202-4, led by Count Baldwin of Flanders, 
and resulting in the founding of a Latin empire 
in Constantinople; 5th, 1217, led by John 
Buenne; 6th, 1228-9. under the Emperor 
Frederick II. ; 7th, 1248-50, led by St. Bonin 
< Louis IX. of France) ; and 8th, and last, 1270- 
71.- under the same leadership, but resulting in 
failure. Millions of lives and an enormous, 
amount of treasure were sacrificed in these 
enterprises, and when all was done Jerusalem 
remained in the possession of the “ infidels.” 
Cryolite, a mineral, sodium aluminium duoride. 
found to extensive' beds in Greenland. It is 
used to the electrolytic process for extracting 
aluminium, and small amounts go into the 
manufacture of opalescent glass. 

Crypt, a vaulted subterranean portion of an abbey, 

■ : cathedral, or church, now generally used for 
burials or monumental purposes; 

Cryptogam. A plant without flowers, as opposed 
to the phanerogams. The .eryptogarnic plants 
include the seaweeds, fungi, mosses, liverworts, 
ferns, and selagmellas. 

Cuckoo, a well-known migratory bird which is 
found in Great Britain from April to July, and 
has a very characteristic note, uttered during 
the mating season- only by the male. Tire hen 
has a soft bubbling call. It Jays its eggs in the 
nests of other- birds '(the Meadow Pipit being the 
commonest foster-parent), but only one egg-in 
each nest. Feedsentkelyoninsects, particularly 
hair caterpillars, 

CMdaes, one of a class of .religious recluses, existing 
in Ireland and Scotland from the 7th to the 12th 
century, 

Cuneiform, the term applied to the written arrow- 
headed characters found in Assyria, Persia,. and 
Mesopotamia. Good examples may be seen 
in the British Museum, some of them several 

■ thousand years old. -. 

Cupola, the inner portion of a dome. Famous 
cupolas are those to the Roman Pantheon, the 
Mosque of 'St Sor>W a* slant ople, St 
Peter’s at Rome, and St, Paul’s in London, 
Curiew. the bell which 'William the Conqueror 
. ordered to be rung at eight o’clock each: night in 
the towns and villages of Britain, as a signal to 
. the inhabitants to extinguish lights and go to 
lied. It originated in the fear of fire when most 

■ cities were built of timber. It was abolished in 
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■1100, but at Bipon, ; Saadbaeh, Cbesbam, 
Penrith, Ibberfcon, Wokingham, it fcf stM mfeg : 
as a matter of custom. f a' . r 
Cforlaw, a wading total of which there are several 
species. It frequents marshy places, feeds on 
worms and insects, arid possesses a very long 
carved bill. ; 

Cybernedcs, aa American term for the science of 
automatic control by machines. The work of 
the American scientist. Dr. Korbert Wiener, 
has led to great advances In the construction of 
electronic computers. {See Calculating Ma- 
chines.) 

Cyclone, a term usually applied to a tropical 
revolving stontt. Cyclones often occur towards 
the end of the hot, seasons and are mainly 
confined to tracks in the western areas of the 
oceans, being known as hurricanes (Caribbean 
a»d Pacific), cyclones (Indian Ocean), and 
typhoons (China Seas}. The circulation of air 
, in a cyclone is similar to that in the depression 
of temperate latitudes, but the region, of low 
pressure is much more localised anti the pressure 
it. gradients steeper. Winds of hurricane strength 
and torrential rain occur generally, although at 
the centre Of the storm there is a small area, 
known as the eye," where fair, calm weather 
prevails. te;,':, ■■Aw a •/: 

Cyclotron, or atonnsmasher, invented by Prof, 

: 3B. O. Lawrence at Berkeley, California, in 1930. 
is one of the new devices for fundamental work 
in atomic physics, designed to accelerate 
electrically-charged particles to energies corre- 
sponding to several million electron-volts. 
•There are several of these high-voltage 'ac- 
celerators -in the United States, including 
synehrotons, cyclotrons, and betatrons, (treat 
Britain has recently constructed a powerful 
i aynchroton, which will bo of value, not only in 
the Held of nuclear research but in curative 
medicine. (See Meson.) 

• Cymbals. Two plates of brass which, when 
brought ; sharply together, produce a darning 
sound. In a large orchestra tills task falls to 
the player of the baas drum. 

Ggiati at Ksmri. a branch of the Celtic race which 
settled in Wales and Cornwall. 

Cynics were a set of Greek philosophers, founded 
■by Antisthenes, the pupil of rioerates. Tito? 
held that virtue was the only poor!, and con- 
demned arts, sciences, pleasures, and: riches, 
Diogenes was the most famed of the cynics. 
Oyrendies, a school of Greek philosophy, said to he 
founded about 400 b.c, by Aristippus of Gyrene, 
who held that pleasure was the most worth* 
bile thing to li t < * ir 

use good sense in choosing the pleasures likely 
to avoid future pain and make for a pleasant 
life, 

, Om was the title of the Emperor of Russia, and is 
derived from Casas*. The first Czar was Ivan 
IV., crowned in 1547. The Czar’s wife was 
gtyted Czarina, and Ms eldest son Czarevitch. 

. The fast Czar was Nicholas U., killed (duly 1013) 

■ ■ ' during the revolution. 


Dab, a species of fiat fish, common round, the 
British coast, and a better table fish, than the 
flounder. 

Daboya, an Indian viporfne serpent; venomous. 
■ arulof noctunia! habits, of the genus iMmia, 
Daces, (a, small fresh-water fish of the carp family* 
of elegant shape and silvery appearance. . 
Dacelo, a huaint-looktog bird of the kingfisher 
order, common to Australia, one variety of 
. which is known as the “ laugisinff-jackass.” : ■■■: 
Dachshund, a German badger-hound, remarkable 
for its short legs and long body. 

Da cue consists of pfagioelase and quartz, together 
with minerals of the hornblende and pyroxene 
families. Occurs mostly in Transylvania and 
* r ,* striets of Ainerk 
Baeoite, Indian brigands, or professional robbers, 
; who were formerly vefty numerous su'd ter- 
rorised the. districts they infested, especially 
Lower Bengal. 

Daerydium, a genus, of plants of the yew- family, 
- native of New Zealand and the East Indies. the 
3 bnwi of w *k re 1 i , ht rn »J . 

. of a beverage not unlike spume l»er. ' 

Dactyl, a measure in versification. consisting of a 
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Dactyl,, a measure is versification, consisting of a ■ 
'foot 'Of three syllables, the first long, and the 
second and third short, as ktvimly, verily* 
Dactyliomancy, the art of divination by means 

of linger rings, bow less resorted to than ' 

.■■ formerly. 

Daetyiomys, a South .American rodent of the size 
of a rat, possessing, along scaly tail. . • 

Daeftylopfems, a flsh of the gurnard family, with 
, wing-like pectoral fins ; sometimesknowaas the' 

A flying/ fish, thoiigh that appellation is '.jhore 
generally given to Exacmtus etdliens. ■ 

Dado, a term denoting the portion of a pedestal 
between the base and the cornice ; also applied : 
to the lower part of tbs walls of' a room when 
decorated differently from the upper part. 

Dafila, a kind of fresh- water duck, with long supple 
: .tail, found to Europe, 'Asia, -and America, The 
pintail duck belongs 1 to this genus. 

Dagger-ale, a kind of liquor often referred to hi 

■ loth-century English literature, and sold at the 
: sign of the Dagger to Holhorn, a London house 
much frequented by the gallants of the time. 

Dagoba, an 'edifice, dedicated- to the custody of 
relics of Buddha, and numerous in the temples 
of Ceylon and other Buddhist countries. -. 

Dagoilal, the feast of the Philistines in honour of 
Dagon, their god. Which was depicted with the 
head' of a man and the lower part of the body 
like a fish. 

Daguerreotype, a . first practical photographic 
process, invented to Curie he M. Daguerre 
during the . i - 1 .. 3. Th ’got - j A 

tire plate was prepared by bringing iodine in 
contact with. 'a., plate, of silver, . 'After esWHure ■ 

■ a positive image came by development of the 
plate in mercury vapour. .Even for open- 

..fair scenes: the first daguerreotypes iriMved a a 

■ exposures of S-fti' minutes. Thu. wet collodion Iff 
■process (1883.) : rendered the -feechhlane dbsblete. v f 

Dsljabiyeh, a kind of boat, much nseti on the Nile, 

... .broad at the . sternfand tapering off. grsieefujly: 
at the prow, Ifc carries one or two masts aiwl 
lateen tails, 

I. Dail Eireann, the.; name of the national parliament 
of the Irish Republic. 

: Dais, an elevated part of a floor or a: platform, In a * 
lar ei oi irbail ftt ua 1 it. or seats 

upon it, and is covered with a canopy, c ltds the V 
place of honour occupied by the most distin- 
guished personages, as the King, a bishop, etc. 
Dalmatian Dog, the old-fashioned coach dog, 
white, spotted with black. 

Dalmatic, a wide-sleeved ecclesiastical vestment, ■ 
reaching below the knee. Worn by bishops and 
deacons over the alb or stole, 

Baraa, the scientific mime of the fallow deer, which 
1 b fawn coloured or brown, with white snots.. ■ 
Damask, a textile figured fabric, made in various 
forma, with silk threads of many colours, as 
originally woven in the City of Damascus rain a ; 
combination oi' side and wool or cotton : in linen 
only for table-cloths, etc. ; or in cotton. 
Daffi«reeaiai(, the .art of Iniftyingbhe metal upon : : 

another, .largely practised m the East in lacdi- 
■m 'tnvhltlmes; egpaeially in .the decoration of sword y a 
blades. In its modem form it has been greatly 
developed. 

■ Damp, . tosihidity,;' moisture, ttsum® ...masero*. 

* A forma. : /.Fire-damp, ■■however, has.nbthiiig/fodn ■■■'.■ . ■ 
with humidity or moisture but memis of . 
hi M < (!>-■’’ vapour i ' tb in mines 
and often the cause of exploiioris : choke-damp 
Is mainly composed of carbon dioxide and 
causes suffocation. 

Dan, a. mining term appliol to a vessel to which 
water is conveyeri to the surface. • •••: 

Daabuxlie, a substance found in cryshih in variouo 
regions of America, and ht. Switzerland, and of 
a yellowish-white colour, A borosffieate of 
calcium. 

Pancette Is an aiv-hlfcctural term, applied to a • 
form of zigzag moulding often found in ancient 
building)). 

Dancing, a form of exercise, generally rerformed to 
Busted ohu Vn i nd« lupri h rrua 
different styles. ■ 1 1 was originally adopted ss & 

: religious observance, was gradually developed . 

with the advance of music, and in' modem itoes 
■bug been highly cultivated professionally. ..On . 
h we Ir Is one o h rrearesf aft iciw to 
i te ft rm A b” i. Hr i > v ite fe is m 
Imhdged in, bsUls turd dances forming a leading 
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society diversion. _ Among the different styles Day Nurseries are piodera Institutions, the result 


of dances, step' dances performed by one person 
—such as the jig, hornpipe, etc,— are among the 
oldest, while dances executed in pairs, including 
the waltz, fox-trot, one-step, etc., are more 
modem. Of what are called square dances, the 


of a movement for the protection of the young 
children of working people, and consist, of 
crimhea where infants are nursed and cared for 
while their mothers are at work. They origi- 
nated in France, a 


country dance takes precedence in point of time ; B.B.O.'. (dichlorG-diphenyl-trichloroethanck One 


they also comprise the quadrille, - the reel, 
mazurka, etc. Minuets, . gavottes, • cotillions, 
etc,, belong to the stately period of the 17th and 
18th centuries. Bands playing r syncopated 


of the most powerful synthetic insecticides. - 
Mosquito-breeding areas are how sprayed from 
the air. (See also Gardening Seefciah,” 
P. 873.)', ,a:a. .LA. a At* a A 


music are -now- provided for dancing at most Deacon, an ecclesiastical offlOidll wto assists to 


of the leading restaurants. 

DandieSj the name given to a class of exquisites 
prominent in 'early. Victorian days, and who 


some of the smaller ministerial duties in church 
or chapel ; in the Anglican Church lie ranks 
below a priest.- - -a A a - a a A ;: a.-; : -a A ■ -a 


attracted attention by excessive regard for dress. Dead languages are such as the: ancient Greek 


Danegeid, a tax Imposed in England in Anglo- 
Saxon times -to raise finds for resisting- the 


and .Roman tongues, which are no longer' 
spoken but are preserved in literature. 


Panes or to buy them off; Edward the Confes- Deal, the name given to planks of -fir-tree wood 


sor abolished the tax, but it was revived by the of Northern Europe, 9 inches wide and S 

Conqueror and. subsequently retained, under inches thick, &0 cubic Feet of which form a 

another name, after the danger from the Danes load, and 100 superficial ■ feet a square. An 

was past. It is the basis of all: taxation in American deal, it should be noted, is 12 inches 

this country. Domesday Book was originally broad and 2i inches thick and of the iinifom 

, drawn up for the purpose of teaching the State length- of 12 feet. 

■how to levy the tax. Dean, a Church of England dignitary, ranking next 

Danelaw, the law enforced by the Danes in the below, i, bishop, and the head of the chapter, of a 

kingdoms of Northumbrian East Anglia, and' in cathedral. A rural Dean supervises a 
the districts of the five (Danish} boroughs — ; or group of parishes. There arc also Deans of 

: lands grouped round Leicester, Nottingham,: Faculties, in some universities, and at Oxford 
Derby, Stamford, and Lincoln— which they and Cambridge the Dean is in charge of chapel 
occupied during the Viking invasions of the 0th services and disciplinary arrangements, 
and loth centuries. : The country occupied was Death's (Head Moth, a large insect, not uncommon-’ 


also called the Danelaw or Danelagh. 

Danes’ Blood, a common plant -of the eider family, 
deriving its name from the tradition that it 
pauHaJiy drew from the blood of Danes Lrik-u in 
battle, 

Battites, the title by which a secret order of 
Mormons was known, and to whom many serious 
crimes were attributed. 

Darien Project was an unsuccessful scheme entered 
upon at the dose of the nth century by Pater- 
son, the Scottish financier, for colonising the 
Isthmus of Darien and thereby diverting trade 
from the East in the direction of Scotland. 

Darter, 1. A genus of birds of the pelican family, 
with long pointed hill and serpent-like neck and 
resembling cormorants in appearance. 2. A 
family of small fishes. 

Dartsnake, the name of a serpentine lizard of the 


in England, and remarkable because of its hav- 
ing on its thorax the outlined 'semblance of a 
human skull. It emits a peculiar, mournful 
sound when startled. 

Death-watch. The so-called death-watch, with its 
mysterious ticking in the night-time, is due to 
nothing more serious than the furniture-beetle, 

- The larva of this insect burrows in the furniture, 
making the pinholes which ate often to be seen 
in old furniture. It is three years in its pupa 
condition, and at last becomes a little brown 
insect, with a great talent for shamming dead, 
so that it is hot very much observed. These 
beetles often strike the wood of their galleries 
with their heads, and so produce a ticking sound 
which is a call to the mate. The ticking Is most, 
frequent in the summer months, but in warmed 
rooms it may be heard at any time. 


Avoniras family, noted for the darting manner Decade, the number 10. or a period of 10. years. 


in which it attacks its prey. 

Datary, a Roman ecclesiastical functionary, who 
acted for the Pope in all matters relating to the 
issuing of grants and dispensations ; the dater 
or dispatcher of the Papa! bulls. 

Date Palm, a native of Northern Africa, where it is 
grown in great profusion. It Is also known in 


Decalogue, the Ten -Commandments, which, as 
related in Exodus, were given by God to Moses 
on Mount Sinai, and contained on two stone 
tablets. 

Decapods, Crustacea with ten (five pairs of) 
appendages : include lobsters, crabs, shrimps, 
and. prawns, ADA :(. A'lE '' : 


Smithem Europe and v Western Asia to some Deceased Wile’s Sister’s Marriage Act was passed, 


email extent;: it grows to IOC ft. and continues 
to !«ar for 2 or 3 ('-'centuries, its fruit being 
of great value as a food. From the leaves the 
Africans make roofs for their huts; rones are 
made from the fibrous parts of the stalks ; and 
the sap furnishes » stimulating beverage. 

Dauphin, the title, borne by the eldest sons of the 


in 1007. This measure was put before Parlia- 
ment for many years, it usually passed the 
Commons, but, was rejected by the Lords, the 
bishops being its real stumbling-block. Mar- 
riages with sister of deceased wives are legal to 
many countries, including Ganada, Australia, 
New Zealand, and Ceylon. 


Kings of France from 1348 to the Revolution December, the twelfth month of the year, and the 


Of 18 ?, 0 . 

‘ Davy Jones,” a nautical term of a humorous 
turn supposed to apply to the spirit of the pea ; 


tenth of the old Latin calendar. The Anglo- 
Saxons called it Mid-winter monath and Yule 
monath. 


i <-. , <i , wig sailors, , a pc on dies t Dp emu, ms Trees are such as shed their leaves, 
sea, that he -is committed to ■“ Davy Jones’s or “ fall ” at maturity, or at 'certain seasons, as 
locker.” . * distinguished from evergreens or permanent 

W is- the most natural unit of time and may be foiiaged trees or shrubs, 
defined as the period of rotation of the earth Decimal System is based on. .a unit of 10, ana for 
relative to any selected heavenly body, Reia- purposes of calculation is much simpler than 


sea, that be -is committed to “Davy Jones’s 
locker.” . * 

Day is the most natural unit of time and may be 


relative to any selected heavenly body, Reia- purposes of calculation is much simpler than 

five to the sun If. is called the tolar day. ’ Rate,* the . English system, ■ It is to operation in 

five to a fixed star it is called the sidereal day. France arid other European countries, also in 

Owing to irregularities In the earth’s movements, the U.S.A.. -•-•••• , 

the time taken for Lhe earth to rotate through Declaration of Independence was an Act by which 
360° relative to the sun is variable, and so the the American Congress, on July _ 4th, 1770, 

mean solar dap of 24 hoars has been introduced, declared the American colonies to be inflepen- 

whieh is the average throughout the year; dent of Great Britain, “ Independence Day ’ 

'f h an alar da f s our s i ’ rsed -for a ho v pc the £ te ' v 1 rifrits oi 
purposes of the calendar, and astronomers use the United States. . ■'■ - - , 

sidereal clocks to check mean solar time, . In Decollation is the act of beheading or decapitation 
praot < t com i re rid e lay is <w r< f punishment Decollat n ’n* v> r 


determined, by the earth’s rotation relative to ; 
the vernal equinox or first point of Aries, and 
is equal to 23 hours 50 minutes and 1-091 
seconds of mean solar rime (l,e„ about 4 minutes 
shorter than a solar day). " 


'generally.' resorted to in medieval tiroes, but 
it is -confined mainly to France at the present 
day, the guillotine being the beheading instru- 
ment. : 

Decomposition is the act Of disintegrating the 
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elements of any compound substance. Oxygen 
and hydrogen are obtained by the decomposi- 
tion of water. 

Decree is a, special edict or regulation issued by a 
supreme or governing power. The Judgment of 
a superior court is also called a decree. 

Decree Nisi, a law term used in regard to a Divorce 
Court decree which dissolves u marriage, if at 
the end of six weeks nothing arises to interfere 
; with the decision, whereupon it is made absolute 
and the parties are free. 

Deemster is the title of the two judges in the Isle 

.".. ; .'.of Man. ' 

Defender of the Faith, a title conferred by Pope 
Leo X. upon Henry VIII. of England for his 
tract ” Assertion of the Seven .Sacraments ” 
against Luther. - Later it was withdrawn, but 
in 151 1 was confirmed to him by Parliament and 
has since been used by English sovereigns. 

Deficiency Disease. Disease due to deficiency of 
dietary factors, which though essential are 
required only in minute amounts — these factors 
include vitamins, and certain minerals. Exam- 
ples of vitamin-deficiency diseases are scurvy 

■ (vitamin C), rickets (vitamin D). 

Delft ware, a kind of enamelled pottery first made 
at Delft in Holland in the 14tU century. 

Deliquescence, the process of liquefaction or dis- 
solving by the absorption of moisture from the 
atmosphere. For instance, chromic acid cry- 
stals on exposure to the air quickly deli- 


quesce. .... 

Delta, a triangular tract of land between diverging 
branches of a river at its mouth, and so called 
from its general resemblance to the Greek letter 
A delta. The best-known examples are the 
deltas of the Nile, the Ganges, the Niger, and 
the Mississippi. 

Dotage, a flood, a term commonly applied to the 
story of the Deluge contained in the Bible, in 
which Noah and the Art figure. A similar 
tradition lingers in the mythologies of all the 
ancient nations, 

De Lunatieo Inquirendo, ihe name for a writ 
sanctioning an inquiry into the condition of 
mind of a suppo.-ed insane pen-on. with powers 
to secure a due' administration of his affairs if 
shown to be insane. 

Democracy is the condition of direct popular 
government — “ by the people for the people - 

the executive powers being rested in representa- 
tives elected by the people. A republic is in 

- theory the most perfect form of democracy." It 
is the rule of the majority of the free and equal 
-citizens, as opposed to monarchy, aristocracy, 
and dictatorship. , .. 

Democratic Party of the United States is one of the 
two major parties, the other being the Eetmbll- 
can Party. The party is sometimes regarded as 
the more libera! party in the U.S.A., but the 
difference is not a clear cut loft-and-right differ- 
ence. The Democratic Party was The party of 
low tariffs and of the rights of the states (in. 
opposition to the federalists!. It was very 
strong in the Southern states which contained 
the slavery states and thus called “ the solid 
South.” The 20-year Democratic era of Boose* 
velt, who stood for the New Ileal, and Truman, 
who stood for the Fair Fed. came to an cud in 
1952 when Gen. Eisenhower won the Presi- 
dential election for the. republican Party. 

Demoiselle, the Nuuiidian crane, a wading bird. 

Denarius, a Itoiaan coin, originally of silver, first 
coined in 208 n.o. It is the penny of the New 
Testament. 

Dendicultts, a member of the moulding ornamenta- 
tion of Ionic and also Corinthian entablatures, 
over the frieze and under the corona, lint, 
properly sneaking, because of its projection, 
part, of the latter. It consists of a cow of rect- 
angular blocks, at regular interval*, resembling 
teeth ; hence the name. 

Dendrite, any Atone or mineral on which appears 
natural tracery resembling trees, leaves, or 
flowers, the le-ulf of I in: action of the hydrous 
oxide of manganese. 

Denier, an old French coin, and the chief silver 
coin of Europe during the mediaeval period. 

Density, a measure of the mass per unit volume of 
a material, usually expressed in grams per cubic 
centimetre. Speeffir. graHlv is the ratio of the 
density of a material to that of water, in 
grata* per cubic centimetre the density of gold 
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is 19-3. silver lO-ii, lead 11-3, water 0-99997, air 
0-00120. 

Dentex, a kind of fish common in the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Deodand, the name given in old English law to a 
personal chattel which hud been the cause of an 
individual's death. This chattel — it might be 
a eart that had run over and killed a man— -was 
declared a deodand and forfeited to the king to 
be applied to religious uses. Deodands were 
abolished in 1848. ■ 

Deodar, a coniferous tree of the cedar order. 

Department, a division of a country or province, 
applied in France to the chief administrative 
territories, which again, are subdivided into 
arrondisements. 

Depas, a double-handled drinking-cup used in 
ancient Greece, and referred to by Homer. • : 

Depression, a region where barometric pressure is 
lower than that of its surroundings. These 
areas of low : pressure enclosed by the isobars 
are usually lass extensive than anticyclones and 
may vary from 100 to 1,000 miles in diameter. 
The winds, often of gale force when the depres- 
sion is deep, blow round the system in an anti- 
clockwise direction in the Northern Hemisphere 
(in the reverse-direction, to the Southern Hemis- >• 
phere) and inwards across the isobars. The 
majority of depression* which cross the British 
Isles travel from the Atlantic, sometimes in 
series or families, at rates of between a few mites 
and 700 miles in a day, bringing their generally 
unsettled weather with them. 

De Profundis (out of the depths), the first two 
words of the Latin version of the BlOth Psalm, 
and commonly used to designate this psalm. 

Derby, the leading English horse-race, ran on the 
Epsom course usually in May but sometimes in 
June. Originated in 1740 by the twelfth Earl 
of Derby, carries with it a stake of £29,437 
(1952), and is computed for by the best threa- 

, year-old colts and Jiffies of the time who must 

i be entered when they are yearlings. The 
distance of the courts; is 1} miles. 

Derrick, the name of a special Jib crane, for lifting 
and moving heavy weights, it was originally 
applied to a kind of gallows built by a Tyburn 
hangman called Den-ink In the 17th century. 

Dervish, a Mahoinmedun mendicant monk. There 
are many orders, including the "howling," 

” wandering,” and " whirling ” dervishes. 
Also one, of the fanatical followers of the Sudan 
MahdI. 

Descant, An additional contrapuntal part, often 
much ornamented, woven in with an existing 
part. The vocal descant is one of the earliest 
uses of counterpoint. 

Deserts are large- barren, uninhabited tracts of 
country, chiefiy in hot climates. Tic* most 
famous arc tho«e of Sahara, Arabia, and Ontral 
Asia (the Sleinws). A large uninhabited region 
bevond t he Mississippi was once called the < ireat 
American Desert, but it now has cities and 
prosperous farms built upon it. 

Destiny, a supposed foreordained end, an over- 
master ing force i hut impels 1 ho current of events 
to a final climax. In ancient times, fate, or 
destiny, was a common belief, and regarded aa 
unavoidable. 

Detectives are secret police employed in collecting 
evidence or effecting the capture of offenders in 
cases of more limn ordinary difficult y. There 
are also numerous detective agencies la the 
chief cities of the world. 

Detergents. (.Set gormless Detergents,! 

Determinism, the doctrine that to-hsiviour is 
determined by natural laws and that nothing 
happens by chance. 

Detonator. .Substance for initiating an explosion. 
Most important detonators are mercury ful- 
minate and load azide. 

Deuterium or *■ lwavy hydrogen.” The second 
isotope of hydrogen ; the third is called tritium. 
Deuterium atoms have in their nuclei a neutron 
as well as a proton ; tritium nuclei have two 
neutrons and one proton. In ordinary hydro- 
gen gas alxmt one out of every 5,000 atoms is 
a deuterium atom, Dc.ufe.rium was discovered 
in 1032 by Professor Harold Frey. The oxide 
of deuterium corresponding to water is called 
" heavy water.” 

Deuteronomy, the flfrh book of the Pentateuch. 

purported to haw been written by MOM, wd 
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containing the statement of the law, but 
regarded by many modern unties as of a much 
later period, 

Deviation of the Compass, caused by the counter- 
attwctlon of the iron of a ship, is generally 
corrected by putting ■magnets' near the compass, 
and by careful watching and calculation. 

Devil, the spirit of evil, Satan, Beelzebub, " the 
tempter," the enemy of God and of good, to 
whom 8 varied personality has been given 
by different religious systems in different 
ages. .. I 

Devil-fish, a strange marine animal of large size 
and of several species. As it is met with in 
: .European waters it is called the fishing frog, 
and. the chief American species is the giant 
. : ray. - ■ l:: fy 

Devil-worship consists in a belief in, and of in- 
cantations to propitiate, evil spirits. Tills kind 
of worship is confined to certain primitive races 
of Asia and Africa, and a few Bed Indians of 
North America. ■ ■ ' 

Devonian System in geology refers to the strata 
between the Silurian and the Carboniferous 
Formations, It includes the Old Bed Sand- 
/ stone Formation, The fish fauna of the 
Devonian includes the Ostraeodenns and 
Ganoids, the latter being considered to be 
ancestors of the first land vertebrates. The 
first definite land plants occur in the Devonian, 
Dew, moisture deposited by condensation of water 
vapour on exposed: objects especially during 
i dm, cl judlt '» i ght , Tt loss of heat from 
the ground after sunset, by radiation, causes 
the layer of atmosphere close to the surface . to 
be chilled below the temperature, known as the 
dew-point, at which the air is saturated with 
vapour. Part of the vapour condensed may be 
transpired from blades of grass and foliage of 
plants. 

Dew Pond is a shallow artificial pond which is on 
high ground and rarely dries up, even during 
prolonged droughts, . despite / being . used by 
cattle ami sheep as a drinking source. The 
name arose from the belief that dew deposits at 
night provided the moisture for replenishment. 
Drainage of rain-water and mist condensed on 
neighbouring trees and, shrubs are probably 
more important factors. 

Dextrin, a white, odourless, viscid substance of the 
same composition m -starch, from which if is 
obtained. It is used as mm , being the material 
put on the backs of postage stamps and other 
articles which are required to be made adhesive. 
It also is utilised in calico printing. 

Dhole, the wild dog of the Deccan, of a bright bay 
colour, and living on game, winch it hunts in 
packs. 

Dhow, a one-masted trading vessel, much in evi- 
dence on the east coast of Africa and the Red 1 
Sea, and formerly employed in the transporta- 
tion of slaves, 

Btedem was originally a head ornament or fillet 
worn only toy royai personages and from toeing 
of plain white material came to lie of rich gold 
embrniderings, arid set with precious stones. 

- Now the term is applied to a crown or other 
head-badge worn toy royalty, or the head orna- 
ment of a peeress, which, however, is more 
frequently styled a tiara. 

Bteresis, the sign placed- over -the second of 
two vowels coming together, and indicating that 
each is to 1* pronounced distinct from the 
other, as aerated ; also employed to indicate that 
a vowel, ordinarily silent, must in this case 
receive pronunciation, as " Oh, curs&l spite," 

“ My iJelovSd, 1 ’ etc. 

Dial or Sun Dial, an instrument for telling the 
. time of day toy a shadow thrown on a marked 
surface. This was the first form of outdoor 
clock, and was introduced into Europe from the 
East. It is made in various forms — horizontal, 
upright, or inclined. - , ' 

Dialect is a form of speech special to a locality or 
district, and differing from the general literary 
' ns i -i -i m c itrj In if. id I c 
dialects are numerous, but' in all of them some 
survivals from what was once good old English 
speech are ■ to toe found.. ■ From the works ■ of 
Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, and from even 
later writers, many words are to he read that 
are obsolete os regards modem literary expres- 
sion, but are still familiar in dialect idioms. 
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, The dialect that has forced itself most into 
I modern literature is the Scottish, a fact largely 
due to the compositions in dialect of Burns and 
... Other Scottish poets. For the full understand- 
ing of the force and meaning of English dialects. 
Professor Wright’s monumental McUonary oj 
Dialects is to be commended. ■ ■ - 
Diallage, a kiml of pyroxene mineral, containing 
calcium and iron ; green in colour, and of 
foliated structure ; common in serpentine 
rocks///, re -few ; a;v ;;.-■/ ;/ : fy;. .:/-/;? ■ //;:// 

Diamagnetism, the phenomena revealed toy certain 
substances which, tinder magnetic influence and 
/suspended, assume a position showing the longer 
axis at right angles to the magnetic lines of 
force. ■ ,//. .VV;i'J:/ 

Diameter, a straight line passing through the 
centre of a circle or o ther figure, terminated at 
both ends by the circumference, In architec- 
j ture, the diameter of the lower bed of a column, 

I divided into 00 parts, constitutes the scale 
I whereby all the parts of a classical order are 
| measured, v: t-m v v. n /,:/ 1 ; 

Diamond-beetle, a South American beetle of very 
brilliant, luminous, spotted marking. 

Diana Monkey, a large African monkey that, 
derives its name from the supposed resemblance 
of its white frill to the crescent bow of the 
goddess Diana. The Palatine monkey of 
Pennant, Cereopitheats Diana. 

1 Diana’s Temple at Ephesus. The temple of 
Ephesus, built after the model of Karoac, was 
looked upon as the greatest of the “ seven 
wonders of the world.” Its interior length was 
42fl ft, its breadth 290 ft. ; its roof was sup- ■ 

1 ported toy 127 richly sculptured pillars, each the 
life-work of a king. Originally erected by 
. .Gtesiuhoa, it, was enlarged and enriched by 
every -succeeding prince. On the :day that 
Alexander the Great was bom, Erostratus tried 
to destroy it by fire, and partly succeeded ; 
the Ephesians rebuilt it, and the. world at large 
contributed to its- restoration. Some years 
later Alexander the Great, commanded his 
engineers to improve and beautify it. At the 
entrance to this famous temple was placed the , 

“ Altar of Sacrifice.” In the Adytum was a 
second altar, the ” Altar of- sweet herbs.” At 
the entrance to the Penetralia was a third, the 
“ Altar of sweet incense,” on which only the 
richest and most costly perfumes were placed. 
The statue of Diana was behind purple cur- 
tains. 

Diapason. The concord of the first and last 
tones of an octave and the fixed rule by which 
organ pipes are arranged to proper pitch. The 
open metal flue pipes which form the basis of 
an organ are called the diapason “ stops.” 
Their pitch is expressed in terms of length, e,g., 
4-ffc. diapason, 8-ft. diapason, 16-ft, diapason. 
The pitch of other-pines is related to that of the. 

: diapason : e.s., a trumpet, which is a reed stop, / 
may be said to have an 8-ft. tone, i,e„ its pitch 
is the equivalent of an 8-ft, diapason. 

Diaper, a figured textile fabric, the pattern of 
•which is small and is shown in the material, 
without resorting to colour or difference of fibre. . 
Many kinds of decorative products, treated in 
the same style, are termed diaper work. 

Diaspflre, an infusable hydrate of aluminium, al- 
most colourless, and occurring in crystals and 
foliated masses. A small portion placed in a 
flame instantly disperses. 

Diathermy, application of electrical heat to the 
treatment of various diseases. The. cautery 
knife for the removal of tonsils, etc,, is now 
sometimes used instead of the scalpel and 
promotes better healing of tissues. 

Diatlte, a hard cement, .compounded of shellac and 
silica. 

Diatoms. Due-celled ate. common in fresh and 
salt water. Distinctive feature is the siliceous 
' wall which is in two halves, one fitting over .the 
other like the M of a tor. These walls are 
often very finely and beautifully sculptured. 
The diatoms constitute the division of the plant . 
kingdom known as the Bacillariophyta. • Dia- 
tom ooze is a deep-sea deposit made up of diatom 
shells. Diataniite or Matomaceom earth is the 
mineral form that such diatom oozes assume ; 
also known as kieselguhr— mixed : with nitro- 
glycerine yields dynamite. 

Diatonic Scale, The ordinary major and minor 
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. scales on which most European music fe built, 

- «4*., , ■■■..' .■ . P - : ffi :;: ffi 'D;; Iffi mffi.ffi ?V ffi.'T* 0 

C major C-D-E-F-G-A'-B-C. 
Tone Intervals 1-1-1 f-1 ~ 1 —i l-~ i ' 

Q minor ■ C-D-V.h-F- U - Aj> -B-0 
Tone Intervals i-i -i-i-i-li-J 

Bins, an ancient game played with small ivory 
cubes, each face of which is spotted with black 
marks like domino pieces,' and thrown from a 
bos held in the hand, the one who throws the 
highest number of spots being the winner. The 
Lydians played dice. 

Dictaphone, a dictating machine used to offices. 
It. records this dictator's voice on to a wax 
cylinder, which when full the typist, wearing i 
earphones, places into a transcribing machine . ' 
The voice is then reproduced, and the typist j 
types the words as she hears them. This elimi- 
nates stenography. The wax cylinder can be 
shaver! and used repeatedly. 

Dictator, the title given by the ancient Homans to 
their supreme magistrates under the republic, in 
times of great exigency. The term was limited 
to six months, but while it lasted the Dictator's 
rule was absolute. Another class of dictator 
was the Greek Tyrant, and many despotic rulers 
of more recent times, like Hitler and Mussolini, 

. have been dictators, (See Fascism.) 

Dictionary, an alphabetical list of words, giving 
■their meanings, and in many cases their pronun- 
ciation and ets Biological significance. The 
earliest English .dictionaries of any pretensions 
to accuracy and completeness were those of 
Bultokar GiUti) and Ooekeran U625). Dr. 
Johnson’s famous dictionary was published 
about the middle of the 18 th century. Of the 
19th : and 20th century dictionaries, there are, 
the Standard, the Century, Webster’s, Ogiivic’s, 
Chamber's, Muttaii’s, Skcat’s, arid numerous 
others, and from the 50,000 words of Johnson’s 
, : day we now have dictionaries of from 4U0.U00 to 
600,000 words. The most elaborate of English 
, dictionaries, however, is the New English 
Dictionary, edited by the late Sir James 
A. H. Murray, LL.D., and Mr. Henry Bradley. 
In addition to word dictionaries’, there are 
dictionaries of many other kinds— of music, 
biography, etc, . 

Dies fee (the Day of Wrath), a famous lSth-cen- 
: tury Latin hymn, sung at. burial services, and 
taking Us place in translated form in the English 
hymnology. : ■ J i.'. 

Diesel Engine, A compression-ignition engine. 
The air In the cylinder is compressed to over 
600 lb. per so. in. and its temperature is about 
800“ F. ; oil injected into the hot compressed 
air ignites immediately. The modem oil engine 
has been evolved mainly from the principles 
enunciated by Herbert Akroyd-Stuart in his 
patent of 1890 and, like the steam and other 
inventions, represents the improvements 
; achieved by many men, including those by 
'Rudolf Diesel' of Germany, in respect of 
high compression pressures and greater fuel 
economy. 

Diet, an assembly of dignitaries or delegates called 
together to debate upon and decide important 
political, or ecclesiastical questions, The most 
. famous Diets in history were those of Worms in 
1495 and 1021, and the Diet of Augsburg of 
1530, all of which dealt with matters of religious' 
controversy awakened by the Reformation 
movement. 

Diffusion is the process of mixing which occurs 
when two liquids or gases are in contact. It is 
most rapid between gases, and, ns laid down by 
Graham '3 law, " the rates of diffusion of 
different gases are in the inverse proiiortion 
to the square roots of their relative densities." 
Digit, a finger or toe. In arithmetic any number 
of one figure is a digit, the nine. Arabic numerals 
being indicated by the fingers in counting cm 
them, us one. two, three, four, five, six, seven, 
eight, nine. 

Biks Bread, a West African vegetable substance, 
prepared from the fruit kernel of the Magnijna 
u<tboni*n»ix t and somewhat resembling cocoa, 
j l furnishes a nutritive food to the natives. 
Dilemma in logic is an argument which resolves 
into two alternative conclusions, each of 
winch amounts to a denial of the proposition 
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maintained. Hence the term the " horna of a 
dilemma.” The often-quoted example of a 
dilemma from Gellinus may lie repeated 
“ Every woman is fair or ugly ; it is not good to 
marry a fair wife, because she will flirt ; it is not 
good to marry an ugly wife, because she will not 
ire attractive ; therefore, it is not good to marry 
at ali.” 

Dilettante, a term applied to amateurs in any of the 
arts or sciences. ■ 

Dimensions are measured magnitudes and involve 
the. qualities of length, breadth, and thickness. 
A line has only one dimension : length ; a plane 
surface two ; length and breadth; and a solid 
three; length, breadth, and thickness. (See n. 

741.) . • ' 

Diminutives are grammatical expressions denoting 
smallness or littleness, as - illustrated in the 
suffixes, ** kin," ” ter,” ’* ling.” 

Dimorphism, the; quality of assuming two distinct 
forms. For instance, carbon, which is graphite 
in one form, is the diamond in another. 

Dinar, a gold coin of the ancient Arab dynasties, 
usually of the weight of *55 grams troy, in the 
i British Museum there is an example of a dinar 
struck in the time of: Haroun-al-Baschid.; In 
! modem times the standard unit Of Yugoslav 

| currency. . . • ■: 

1 Dingo, the wild dug of Australia, which is vers like 
it wolf. It is of a reddish colour with a bushy 
tail and is wry destructive to, sheep. 

Dinner, the chief meal of the -day'.:. was' to olden 
times partaken of about midday, but the 
fashionable hour for dinner has undergone many 
changes, eight o’clock being now the formal 
dinner hour in Court eiivn't. in fiio time of 
George -HI. it was four o’clock; under George 
V. it tva < ; then it < Uufc to I * seven; 

but Queen Victoria set. The example of eight 
o'clock dinners. 

Dinornis. an extinct bird of the ostrich order. 
Dinosaur, the name given- to a group of extinct, 
reptiles of the Mesozoic period, some of which 
were of immense size— much larger than croco- 
diles. (Sc: Dipladcens. i 

Diocese, a territory under the pastoral authority of 
a bishop. The term originated in the time of 
the Roman Empire, and represented, then rather 
an administrative territory tinman eecteinstiwil 
one. ■ . 

Diopstoe, a variety of pyroxene -occurring In pris- 
matic crystals, chemically calcium magnesium 
silicate. Two light -green varieties, inalocoilte 
am! aialite, are BOiastcnes. 

Dioptase, or einexald copper, a 'scares copper -..ore', 
occurring to prismatic emerald green crystals,; 
and composed of silicate of supper. 

Diorama, a series of «p»flftcu!to'patoting8. exMhit-' 
ed in a darkened room with the light thrown on 
. . to the pictures in such a manlier as to produce 
optical effects that give the appearance of real*: 
ity. These effects can be varied go .as to repre- 
sent night -or. day scenes, or scenes of cloud at 
sunshine, as may lie desired. The diorama was 
the invention of Daguerre and Bouton in 1822, 
and was fret -tmui m London in 182:1. 

Biorite, an igneous, rock of crystalline structure 
composed of felspar and hornblende, It used 
to be classed as greenstone. 

Dip Needle. Instrument for ' fficasuring ; - the : 
” dip ” or inclination of the earth's magnetic: 
field. 

Diplotlocus, one of the best known of the extinct 
mammoth din<i-i.urs, bt longing to Mesozoic 
times, fossil remains have Lewi discovered in 
Colorado aiul Wyoming, and in 1906 a cast of 
one of these huge monsters, taken from the 
original in Li’:’ FiUaburg Museum, was presented - 
to the British Museum by Mr, Andrew Carnegie 
and Is now t the N I II i 
Smith Kensington. It Sms been named the 
Dipfodooue Otraegii, and is 84 ft. in length, , 
having teen reconstructed out of Four defective 
skeletons nil found in Wyoming. The height 
to the tup of the spines of the dorsal vertebra.* 
is nearly 14 ft. 

Diplomacy, the practice of official intercourse 
i* < trim it’ by ambassador! 

mil ul r i rente 

Diplomatics, the science of diplomas, or ancient 
writings, and the deciphering of them. It is 
also (and now more commonly) called pateo- 
grapby. 
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Dipnoi or Duns Pishes. These have the air 
bladder adapted to function as a Jung, and 
they can remain alive when the stream or marsh 
■ in wlxlch they live dries up. Species of lung 
tlsh occur in Australia. Africa, and S. America. 
Diptera, an order of insects. Their main charac- 
teristic is that they are two-winged, and the 
common house-By is the best -known example. 

, < t f 1 50.000 spoei . t 

including gnats, blow-flies, mosquitoes, tsetses, 

; etc. 

Diphthong, the conjunction of two vowels pro- 
nounced in one syllable. What is called a 
proper diphthong combines the sound of both 
rowels, as in “boy.” “noise,” “out,” etc., 
t white the. improper diphthong only represents 
the sound of one of the rowels, as in “ pail,” 
“breach,” “juice,” etc. Belonging to the 
latter class are the diphthongs " se ” and “ on.” 
hut these are confined to words from the Latin 
or Greek. 

Diptych was a folding two-leaved tablet of wood, 
ivory, or metal, with polished inner surfaces, 
utilised for writing with the style by the ancient 
Greeks and tinmans. The same term was 
• applied to the tablets on which the names of the 
persons to be commemorated were inscribed in 
the early Church. In art any pair of pictures 
.hinged together is styled a diptych. 

Directory, a term applied to the executive, of the 
later French Revolution period, from Oct., 1795, 
to Nov. 9th, 1799. when Napoleon overthrew it 
and established the Consulate. The term, as in 
general use, signifies a book in .which names of 
residents, traders, etc., in any particular locality 
Or sphere are recorded, such as the London Post 
; Office Directory, the Directory of Directors, etc. 
Dirge, a hymn or song of mourning and lamenta- 
tion, which may be music only, or a song only, 
but is usually a combination of music and words. . 
Dirk, an ancient Scottish stabbing weapon, dagger- 
shaped but much longer and heavier. It was 
usually worn in it scabbard. 

Discipline, a specific training in accordance with 
strict regulations, and applying to religious, 
military, and civil guidance.. . ; 

Discus, a circular piece of metal or stone about 
15 in. in diameter, used hi athletic contests 
by the ancient Greeks arid Homans. Throwing 
: the discus was a very favourite game, which was 
deemed worthy of celebration in the famous 
statue of a Discobolus of the Sth century b.o. , 
now preserved amongst the Townlcr marbles in 
the British Museum. 

Disestablishment is the withdrawing of State sup- 
port from Church organisation. The agitation 
fdr the disestablishment of the Church of Eng- 
land has slumbered for some years past. The 
Irish Protestant Church was disestablished in 
1869. An agitation for the disestablishment of 
the Church in Wales, carried on for many years, 
led to the passing of a Bill, and the Church 
: was ft nail s r disestablished in 1919, 

Disk, a n ast ronomical term denoting the seemingly 
fiat surface of celestial bodies as seen by the, 
eye, . k 

Dispensing Bower was a right claimed by English 
kings of releasing any of {heir subjects from 
oaths and vows on payment of certain indul- 
gence fees, but the Bill of Bights of 1688 abol- 
ished inis privilege, and since then the Pope has 
Itecn tlu >i ’ * auth writ cl i lug t< terelaesuch 
lights. The gross abuse of the dispensing 
; power w as ana of the causes of the Reformation. 
Displaced Person, a person uprooted from his home ; 
•' 'and 'living in a country foreign to that person,' 
Before YE day if was estimated that there were 
' In "Europe 12 million B.P.s belonging to the 
United Nations. The numbers of B.P.s whose 
fate awaits solution are variously estimated and 
may be as high ns 3 million. 

Dissenters are those who decline to conform to the 
uses of the Established Church. All Noncon- 
formist bodies, whether Protestant or Papist, are 
included in the term. Dissenters. 

Distaff, the staff of a spinning wheel, being a cleft ; 
V stick on which wool, cotton, or flax was wound 
for spinning on-Ete spindle. It was held between i 
the left arm and the side. In olden times there 
was a “ Distaff Day,” which fell on the day 
after " Twelfth Day,” so named because women 
were then supposed to resume their distaffs. 
Distal, ar-phed to the end of a limb or bone in 

17 (62nd Ed.) ' ■ ■ ' . 
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anatomy, or to an organ in botany, farthest 
removed from the point of attachment. 

Distance is the space lietween two objects, or 
between, two points of time, and is calculated by 
various methods. What is rallied an accessible 
distance can be measured by an ordinary linear 
measure; inaccessible distances are. calculated 
by trianguiution. The line of distance is a 
straight line between the eye and the chief point 
of tiie plane ; the mean distance, of a planet from 
the sun is an arithmetical mean between its 
greatest and least distances. 

Distemper, a pigment prepared for a special 
method of painting, and consisting of colours 
mixed with a binding medium soluble in water. 
Distich, a term used in poetry to indicate a couple 
of lines or verses constituting a complete idea, 

. and, according to modern usage, rhyming. 
Distillation, a process used to separa liquids of 
different boiling points. This is effected by 
placing the mixture in a distillation, apparatus . 
and heating. The liquid with the lower 
boiling point distils over first, the vapour 
being condensed and collected, forming the 
first fraction. With continued heating the 
second liquid readies its boiling point, distils 
over and the mixture is said to be fractionated. 
Mixtures of liquids with close very high boiling 
points require more elaborate apparatus. 
Fractional distillation is a common process in 
the chemical industry, particularly in the 
refining of petroleum. 

Distinguished Semes Order was instituted by 
Queen Victoria in 1830 for rewarding excep- 
tional service, in the Army and Navy.. Its 
. badge is a gold cross,- with a crown on one side 
. and the royal cypher on the other, each en- 
closed in a laurel wreath. 

Dithyrambus, a Greek lyric composition originally 
written in honour of Bacchus, but afterwards 
developed in celebration of other gods and 
. heroes, and generally couched in excessive 
strains of laudation. 

Diuretics are drugs or agents for aiding the secre- 
tion of urine. . 

Divertissement, a short musical entertainment 
which is usually accompanied by dancing. 
Divorce is a legal dissolution of the marriage tie, 
and in England may be either complete or 
limited- — in the old legal term — -a mensa et 
thoro (from board and bed). In the latter cate- 
gory may be included what is termed judicial 
separation, which does not allow of the separated 
persons remarrying. Under the Matrimonial 
Causes Act Of Jan. 1st, 1988, a marriage is void- 
able on the following grounds : (a) the wilful 
refusal of the . respondent to consummate the 
marriage, (b) that either party was at the time 
Of the marriage of unsound mind or . a mental 
defective, or subject t-o recurrent fits of insanity 
or. epilepsy, (c) that the respondent wag at the 
time of marriage suffering from venereal disease 
in a communicable form, (di adultery since mar- 
riage, ie) desertion for three years before peti- 
tion, (/ ) cruelty to petitioner. 

Dobra, a Portuguese gold coin, common in the 18th 
century, and of the value of about £3 11s. 95. 
Docket, a summary copy of any decree ; a brief list, 
or label : derived from dock, to curtail, 

Docks are enclosed water spaces wherein ships rest 
while being, loaded or unloaded, or waiting for 
cargo. The wet dock is simply for loading and 
. unloading;, the dry dock, or graving dock, is 
for overhauling and repairing vessels, arid is so 
. constructed that, after a ship has been docked, 
the water can be drawn off ; arid the floating 
flock a rectangular structure which .Is sunk 
beneath a ship and raises it. The largest series 
of docks in the world are, those on the Thames, 
extending many miles. Those of Liverpool are 
the next largest, . The launching of Mg vessels 
of the Queen Elisabeth and Quern Mary typo 
renders a large increase of dock accommodation 
necessary. In J uly i, OSS the world's largest dry : 
dock at Southampton was opened by King 
George V. This dock can accommodate ships 
up to 100.006 tana and Is 1,200 ft. long. 

Dodo, an extinct bird of Mauritius which js known 
to have craned up till the end of the 17th 
century. ; It was a clumsy, short-legged bird. : 
unable to fly, arid gradually died out- because of 
its inability to stand against, the animate im- 
ported Into the Island by settlers. Some paint- 
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Sties of the Dodo, made by Dutch artists who , Dome, a large cupola; hemispherical In form, rising 
actually .saw it.gave us a very fair idea of this : / oyer the main building of a Cathedral? br other 
curious bird. prominent structure. The finest existin'? dome 

Dog-days date from July 3rd to Aug. llth, cover- that of the Pantheon at Borne, is also the oldest 

ing a period of 40 days, when Sirius, or the dog- dating from the time of the Emperor Augustus' 

star, rises and sets with the sun. The ancient It is 143 ft. in diameter and about the same m 

superstition ivas that this star exercised direct height. The dome of St. 'Peter’s, in the same 

influence over the canine racy. city, has a double shell, is :’30 ft. high, and 

Doge, . the: chief magistrate in the former republics 140 ft. in diameter. The dome of the cathedral 

of Venice (097-1707) and Genoa (1330-1787, at Florence is 130 ft. in diameter and 310 ft. 

lS03-l80fib y ic :■ • • - high, and that of St, Paul’s, London, has 3 

Dogfish, a well-known genus of fishes of the shark shells and is 113 ft. in diameter and 215 ft.. high. 

- family, of small size, seldom more than 3 ft, in The circular reading-roomof the British Museum 

length. The flash is sold as “ rock salmon.” has & dome 140 ft. in diameter and is 108 ft. 

The eggs are contained in horny cases called high. The largest of its kind in the world was 

" mermaid's nurses.” the aluminium dome of the Dome of Discovery 

Dog Licences are necessary for all dogs over six on the Festival of Britain South Bank site, SOO 

months old, and the cost per dog is 7s. fid., the ft. in diameter and 03 ft. high, 

licence dating from Jan. 1 st in each rear. Dome Cover, the copper or brass cover to the dome 
Dogs for tending sheep or cattle, or for leading of a locomotive .engine, to prevent heat radia- 
blind persona, are exempt. tion. 

Dogmatics, the science which seeks to describe the Domesday Book is the famous register of the lands 
various Christian doctrines. The term -is also of 'England framed by order of William ibe 

applied to the medical theories propounded by Conqueror. According to Stowe, the name was 

Hippocrates. derived from Dm.-nw deu the name of the place 

Dogs beiofcg to the genus Conte, and descend where the book was deposited in Winchester 
probably from one or more wild species, such as Cathedral ; though toy others it is connected 

the wolf, fox. jackal,' etc. The domestic dog is with doom in the sense of judgment. Its com- 

usually grouped in six classifications: wolf- Dilation was determined upon in 1084, in order 

dogs— including the Borzoi, Eskimo, Newfound- that William might tfoihpute ; what he eohsidered 

land, St. Bernard, sheep-dog, etc.; catUe and to be due to him in the way of tax from his sUIk 

watch-dogs — comprising the German hoar- jects. William sent into each county: coinmis- 

-. hound, the deerhound, the Danish dog, etc. 1 ; the sinners to make survey. They were to inquire 

greyhounds ; the hounds— such as the stag- the name of each place, the* possessor, how many 

hound, bloodhound, foxhound; • pointer, etc.; hides of land were in the manor, how many 

the curs— terriers, etc. ; and the mastiff breeds ploughs were In demesne, how many homagenv 

— •including the various mastiffs, the bulldog, villeins, cottars, serving men, free tenants, and 

pug, etc. The subdivisions of these ckuwiflca* tenants in soccage ; how much wood, meadow,.- 
tions — which are toy no means arbitrary— are and pasture; the number of mills ’-and fish 

itiuinerous and fanciful, especially when wliat are ponds; what had been added to or taken away 

milled “toy-dogs” eome under consideration. from the place;, what was the gross value at. the. 

The dog. does not reach full growth until two ■ time of Edward the -Confessor. So minute was 

years old. It does not perspire, tout expels heat the survey that the Saxon chronicler of the time 

through the tongue, which it hangs out when reports “ there was not u single lade, nor one 

hot. A litter of puppies is usually from six to vintage of land, nor even, it is shame to tel), 

eight, and the period of gestation is 03 days, though it seemed no shame to do, an ox, nor a 

{See Domestic Pets Section.) cow, nor a swine was left that was not ret down," 

Doily, a small napkin or table mat, used to place The record, which did not take hi Xorthumhcr- 

glasses or earthenware on ; also the name of a land, Cumberland, Durham, and parts of Linen- 

speeies of woollen fabric, shire and Westmorland, was completed on {Nov. 

Doit, an old Dutch copper coin worth about a 15th, IPS, % and was comprised in two voimmes 

farthing; 'also the name of an old Scotch coin —one a large folio, sometimes called the pttte 

once current, worth from one-eighth to one- Domesday, which deals with Essex, Noifoitefrand 
twelfth of a penny. ; Suffolk, the other a quarto, so 11 

Dolce, a musical term indicating that the music Great Domesday. The first is written on 384 
has to be rendered softly and sweetly. double pages Of vellum in one and the mm 

Doldrums, a nautical term applied to those areas hand, and in a small but plain Character, each 
of the Atlantic and Pacific towards which the page having a double column. The quarto is 

trade winds blow and where the weather is calm, written on 450 pages of vellum, but in a single 

hot, and sultry but liable to change suddenly to column and in a large, fair character. The 

squall, rendering navigation difficult, l’o- he original is preserved in the Public Record- Office; 

“In the doldrums” is to be “down in the also Danegold.) 

dumps.” Dominant, in music, the fifth tone of the- modem 

Dole, an apportionment of money, food, or other scale, and tire reciting tone in the Gregorian 

charitable gifts, distributed according to the scale. 

terms Of the charity. In olden times doles were Dominicans, an order of mendicant preaching 
often associated with monasteries and churches. friars founded by rit. Dominic in Languedoc in 
. and some still survive. There was dole-bread .1215 and confirmed by the Dope In 1210. The.' 

and dole-beer. The “ benefit ” received under rule of the order was rigorous. The dress was 

the old Unemployment Insurance Act used a white habit and scapular with a long black 

commonly to bo referred to as ’* the dole.” : -mantle. Tills gave them the name of Black 

Bolerite, -a basaltic rock. Friars. Their otfivial name is Friars Preachers. 

Dollar, unit, of the monetary systems of the United Dominion, a sovereign Independent state within 
States and Canada, and coined in gold ami silver. the British Ooumwnweaith. Canada (1.887), 

Dollars are in use in. many other countries, Australia U901>, New Zealand (18(17), South 

especially in the Republic of Souf. i Africa. (Unoi, India {1047), Pakistan aW71,«kl 

and the word is derived from ierma - < r* mu. 

thaler; • The U.S. dollar is worth about seven Don, originally a Spanish title of nobility, but now 

1:1111? ) i’ll, i nk d to l i i ■ i 

shillings before sterling devaluation in -1940, courtesy rifle. At the English unlverHitles the 
Dolomite, the name fare?: magnesium limestone, term is applied to college Fellows or authorities. 

the double carbonate of calcium and magnesium. Donatists, an early Christ fan sect formed in Africa 
OoioroEo, a musical term denoting a sorrowful or fa the fth century as a protest against the else- 
plaintive si yle of playing. tion ofCtccilianus ns Bishop of Carthage. They 

Dolphin, an .ocean mammal of the whale family, were headed by Donatus, and held that they 

from 6 to 8 ft. long, with a long, sharp snout, only represented the true Church. Subjected 

and of an active disposition. They abound -hi to many persecutions and repressive octe, they 
most temperate seas and swim in shoals.' A continued to exist up to the 7th century, though 

few aperies live In large rivers (Ganges and the conciliatory measures of St. Augustine in 1 

Amazon}. They can cruise for long periods at 413 won many back to the orthodox fold, 
around 15 knots and produce hursts of speed in Donative, a term in ecclesiastical law signifying a 
tic;- region <>i 20 knots, the water apparently benefice given to a person without formal 
fiffivin;; smoothly past their bodies. induction. ■ ■ ■: 
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Donjon, the keep, or inner tower of a castle, and 
the strongest and most secure portion of the 
structure. This was the last refuge of the garri- 
son. and there was usually a prison on the lower 
floor, hence the name dungeon. 

Don Juan, one of the favourite libertine adven- 
turers of literature, the drama, and opera. 
Byron took Ms. “ old friend Don Juan " for the 
hero of his longest poem, which remains a frag- 
ment in spite of its length. Mozart composed, 
his great opera “ Don Giovanni ” around the 
subject. 

Don Quixote, the " knight of the doleful counten- 
ance,’’ the hero and title of Cervantes' classic 
story. 

Doonga, a rough kind of East Indian canoe, con- 
, .structed from a single piece of wood, and carry- 
ing a square sail. Used chiefly in salt-collecting 
around the shallow' waters of the Ganges. 

Dora, the popular name for the Defence of the 
Realm Act of 1914 and the two amending Acts 
of 1915 which empowered IDs Majesty in 
. Council to issue regulations; which were made 
known to the public by proclamation and had 
the force of parliamentary laws. Among 
: other things shop hours and the sale of certain 
commodities were controlled. 

Dorado, a small southern constellation named by 
: Bayer in 1603 appearing to the north of the 
Magellanic Clouds. 

Dorians, the name given to an early Greek race 
1 who traced their origin to Doras, father of 
.5-lolus, They were at one time very powerful, 
.and held the southern, and western parts of 
Peloponnesus. 

Dormer, the name of a special kind of window pro- 
jecting from a sloping roof, and of vertical form. 
Such windows were common to the architecture, 
of the Netherlands, northern France, and Bel- 
gium from the 14th century, and form pic- 
turesque features of general architecture. 
Dormouse, a small, squirrel-like rodent widely dis- 
tributed throughout Europe and Asia, and 
living: mainly on fruit and huts. It is of noc- 
turnal habits and sleeps through the winter. 
Bort, Synod of. Assembly of the Dutch Reformed 
Church, convened in, 1(118-19, resulted in. the 
adoption of Calvinism as the Reformed religion, 
and the condemnation of the teachings of 
Arminius. 

Dory; John, a species of mackerel found in 
European seas, and a good table fish. The 
name is from the French DorC, yellow and 
gold. 

Dot, a French term indicating the property which, a 
wife brings to her husband on marriage, and is 
usually settled on the woman, being her separate 
property, though the income from it may go 
towards the general household expenses. 
Dotterel, a bird of the plover family, appearing in 
the spring and autumn in large numbers in the 
higher latitudes of Europe, and common in the 
mountain regions of Scotland. 

Double-Bass. The largest and deepest-toned 
instrument of the Violin family. The Vio- 
loncello corresponds with the vocal bass so that 
the pitch of the Double. Bass has no vocal 
counterpart— hence its name. .. . 

Doubls-enteadre, a corruption of the French 
Phrase " double entente," and used to English to 
indicate a word or sentence of in Jeltcate double 
■ meaning. 

Double Star. When two stars appear as one to t-Ue 
naked eye but can be distinguished by means of 
. the telescope, one speaks of a “ double star." 

• First double star to be discovered (1850) was 
Xeta Ursa; Majoris. : 

Doublet, a .body garment worn by men from the 
15th to the 17th century ; at some periods with 
skirts and belt, at others padded at the bibs and 
in the sleeves. In their later form, under the 
Stuarts, doublets were made without sleeves 
and formed a sort of vest. 

: Drachm (or Drachma), the name of the chief silver 
coin used by the ancient Greeks and worth, about 

10 d. of English money. It is also to the first 

form — a term used in English apothecaries' 
weight, repr&sentihg the eighth part of : an 
ounce, and In avoirdupois weight equalling, the 
. sixteenth part of an ounce.' 

Draco, » northern constellation; the Dragon. : 
Drag. Term used in aerodynamics, for resistance 
offered by the air to the ..passage of a body 


moving through it. When speed of sound is 
reached drag increases abruptly about tenfold. 
Dragoman, an Oriental term used to designate a 
guide or interpreter. In some regions it is not 
considered safe to travel without an attendant of 
this kind. They often assume larger responsi- 
bilities, however, and contract for the organisa- 
tion of caravans and the carrying out, of tours. 
Dragon, a fabulous monster common ■ to folk-lore 
in most countries; generally represented ana . 
winged reptile, with fiery eyes and breath of 
flame. A dragon guarded the garden of the 
Hesperides ; in the New , Testament there is. 
mention of the. "-dragon, that old serpent, which 
is the devil ’’ ; St, George, England’s patron 
saint, is supposed to have overcome the dragon ; 
mediaeval .'legend abounds in dragons. .. In 
heraldry it has also a conspicuous plat® ; and in 
China, was the imperial emblem. 

Dragonnde, the term given to the series of perse- 
cutions of Huguenots in France in the reign of 
Louis Xf V., just before and after the revocation . 
of the edict of Nantes, dragoons being chiefly 
employed in the work. Since then the term has 
been used in reference to any onslaught on the 
people by soldiers. 

Qragonei, the name of the fish of the Callmivnim 
genus, beautifully coloured, and about a foot in 
length. They are common on the British coast 
and in the Mediterranean. 

Dragon Fly, the, common name of a well-known 
class of insects having two pairs.of membraneous 
wings, and often of very brilliant colours. They 
are swift of flight and may be seen hovering over 
sheets of water to the sunshine all through the 
summer. 

Dragon’s Blood, a dark-red resinous substance 
obtained from the fruit of a Malay palm, and 
possessing medicinal virtues which are highly 
valued for. dental and other purposes. It is also 
employed as a colouring material. 

Dragoons, a mounted military' force dating from 
. . the 17th century, and at first serving alternately 
as infantry and cavalry as needed. Classed as 
heavy or light dragoons. 

Drama. The word drama comes from a Greek 
■word meaning to do or to act. and it is from 
Greece that the play originates (at least, so far 
as. the West is concerned). Plays have their 
origin in the long-ago past when players dressed 
up as various supernatural beings to perform 
rituals designed to make the gods carry out 
desired actions. Three or four hundred years 
. b.c. such. playwrights as xEscliylus, Sophocles. 

and Euripides began to write, plays partly roll-, 

, gious and partly secular for the pleasure of their 
audiences ; this was one of the greatest periods 
the theatre has seen, ami such plays as C E clivus 
Hex and Antigone still give pleasure in our own 
theatres, Roman drama was of little signi- 
ficance in general, and the nest important stage 
in the history of the theatre is the Catholic 
mystery play of the Middle Ages,- which, at the 
time of the Renaissance, developed into the 
play as we know it now. In England the great 
Elizabethan playwrights Webster, Ford, Shake- 
speare were in the forefront of tills movement. 
Cromwell disapproved of the theatre, and the 
next important stage is the Restoration Drama 
following the Restoration of the monarchy in 
1660.. The only European achievement com- 
parable to that of Britain in the history of the 
stage is that of France with such great play- 
wrights as Molifere and Racine.,, Id the 19th 
and doth .centuries the great play wrighto liava 
been Oscar "Wilde, Shaw, and others, in Britain ; 
Pirandello in Italy ; Ibsen in Norway: 5 triad - 
, berg in Sweden: Hauptmann in Germany: 

. Chekov and Turgenev in Russia, There are 
signs that the drama in verse is once more be- 
coming popular in tins country vrith. such writers 
as T. S. Eliot and Christopher Fry. A summary 
such as the foregoing cannot include the great 
dramas stemming from another tradition In 
Asia — the plays of Japan, China, and India, 
Dramatic Unities, as prescribed to ancient times. 

comprise Time, Place, and Action, ■ 

Draughts, a game played with dark and light 
. pieces on a chequered- board. ( See " Sports and 
Pastimes.’’) 

Dravite. A variety of tourmaline. 

Drawbridge, a bridge that can bo lifted up so that 
no passage can be made, across it. It was & 
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usual feature of a fortified castle in the Middle Stuart period. It was destroyed by fire in 1871 , 

Ages, and wag raised dr lowered by chains and The next theatre on the site was buiit by Wren, 

levers. It spanned the fosse, and on the ap- and burned dtrwh in 1809, The present house 

broach of an attacking party was raised and dates front ISIS. Sheridan was its manager for 

formed a special barricade to the gate. Modem a long time. 

drawbridges are such as are raised in allow of Druses, a Syrian religions sect in the mountains of 
the passage of boats up and down a river Lebanon, fierce and warlike in nature. A great, 

or estuary. The Tower Bridge is a famous massacre of Christians by Druses occurred in 

■ London bridge of this type. . 18S0.' ..AX 

Dredging Machine, an apparatus employed in Dryocopus, a large blackbird of the woodpecker 
collecting mud and silt from the bottoms, of family, haring a scarlet crest, and found in H. 
harbours, rivers, canais, etc. They are usually Europe. 

fiat-bottomed, carrying a crane, and an endless Dry-rot is caused in timber by a fungoid growth. 


chain of buckets, Which descend into the water, 
collect the mud, etc., bring it up, and discharge 
it into the flat alongside the machine. Steam 
dredges, of which there are many forms, are now 
generally In use. 


and occurs chiefly in damp situations. The 
most effective cheap treatment is saturation 
with creosote. Dry wood always escapes dry- 
rot. Chief fungi causing dry-rot are Merulius 
and Faria. . - . " 


Dripstone, a projecting stone or moulding over a Dualism is a term used both in religion and in 


doorway, for carrying off dripping rain-water, 
Brongo. King crows of Asia and Africa; the 
family is not akin to the true crows. 

Droshky, a light, four-wheeled, topiess vehicle, j 
much used in Russia, 


philosophy. In religion it involves the doctrine 
of two distinct principles, one good, the other 
evil, as the controlling influences ; in philosophy 
it opposes materialism and idealism, and insists 
that spirit and matter are separate substances. 


Drosophila or Fruit Flies. More has been learnt, Dublin University was founded by Queen Eliza- 


by geneticists from breeding experiments with 
this animal than with any other. 


both in 1591, as the College of the Holy and 
Undivided Trinity. 


Dross, the name generally applied to the refuse of I Ducat, a coin fonneriy widely current, on the 


molten metal, composed of slag, scales, and 
cinders. 

Drought, a period of dry weather, is a normal and 


Continent, first coined in Apulia in the 12th 
century. A gold ducat was worth about fla, of 
our money, and a silver ducat half that gum. ; 


recurring condition in many warm climates, and Ducatoon, a large silver coin once current in the 
is frequently provided &gatnst by irrigation. republic of Venice, and worth about Os. English, 
In the British Isles ready long rainless spells Duchess, the wife or widow of a (bike, or the ladr 
are somewhat rare, and an “ absolute drought ” who lias in her own rigid control or sovereignty 
is defined officially as a period of at least fifteen in a duchy. 

days on each of which the rainfall is less than Duck, a bird of the Analidts family, widespread 
T ,U inch. The summer of I8f7 was exceptional and of many species, the Mallard or Wild Duck 


over many parts of Europe, regarding lack of 
ratnfali, abundant sunshine, and warm weather. 


being regarded as the common ancestor. 
Poultry Section.) 


At Oxford the absolute drought of thirty-seven Duck-bill, or Ornithorhynchus, a fur-covered 


days was the longest experienced there since 
1815. -iuiA'L'; 

Druggist, a dealer iu drugs : the business is usually 
nowadays combined with that of an apot hecary, 


mammal Inhabiting Australia and Tasmania, 
possessing a bill like a duck and a body re- 
sembling that of a mole. Called also the duck- 
mole and the duck-billed platypus. 


who compounds and prepares the drugs he sells. Duek-Hawk, the common name of the moor- 


Druids were priests of the old Geitic races of (Saul. 
Britain, and Ireland. Their religion was made 


buzzard. In America the peregrine falcon bears 
this name. 


up of nature-worship, symbolism, and a belief Ducking-stool or Cucking-stool, a stool in which 


la special deities. They regarded the oak as 
the symbol of the Supreme Being, and their 
rites were usually performed in oak groves, and 
the mistletoe that grew on the oak was held to 
represent man’s dependence upon God. The 


common scolds, disorderly women and dis- 
honest tradesmen were formerly tied arid 
plunged into water as a punishment. Ducking 
Prevailed from the later 15th century until the 
early 18th. 


circles of huge stones found at Stonehenge and Ductility is a property possessed by most metelg 


Avebury in Wiltshire which have been pre- 
served from primitive times are associated with 
the Druids. 

Dram. There are three main kinds of drum : 
the bass drum, the aide drum, and the kettle 
drum. 

Bass Drum r a large shallow wooden 
cylinder whose ends are covered with skin or 


which renders them capable of being stretched 
without breaking. Gold is the most, and lead 
the least ductile of metals, the order being gold, 
silver, platinum, iron, copper, palladium, 
aluminium, zinc, tin ; lead. In animated nature 
the spider and the silkworm, with their elastic 
secretions, are the most noted examples of 
ductility. 


parchment rendered taut. It is used in a. Duelling originated in France in the so-called days 


vertical position and beaten on both sides j 
with padded leather hammers. Much used by j 
military bands to beat out the rhythm of a 
march. 

Side Damn A smaller version of the hass 
drum, sometimes with a metal body. It is 
used horizontally and played on the upper 
side with a pair of wooden drumsticks or, in 
dance bands, with a wire brush. Jazz-drum- 
mers use of a combination of bass dram and 


of chivalry. It la an encounter between: two 
persons, will! deadly weapons, fought according 
to conventional rules and prearranged, with ; 
the object of settling a parsons! quarrel. There 
Is no instance of a private duel in BnKlaml.before 
the -16th century. The. Duke of Wellington 
fought a duel with Lord Winclielsea in 1829. 
and Castlereagh, Pjtt. Fox, Sheridan, and 
Hanning, all took part in duels. Duels are 
frequently described <n liimture. 


several side drums on which complicated solo Duet. A musical composition for two voices or 


passages may lie performed. To increase the 
rattle, strings of catgut may be strong across 
the lower parchment. The drum is then 
called a snare drum. 

Ksm® Drum : a large copper bowl 
whose mouth is covered With parchment. The 
tension of the parchment may be altered by 
means of hand-screws so that the drum may 
he tuned to a particular note. In a normal 
orchestra there are two kettle drums known 
collectively as the tyuipanl.' 

Drupe is the scientific Serin for stone fruit. The 
clone tonus the inner part (endocarrd of the ; 
fruit, and encloses- & seed or kernel, the latter i 
Iteinst liberate} after setting in the ground by i 
tan decomnorition of the shell. ; 

' tire Id mb lay- 1 

. house. There was a theatre of the name in the 'I 


two instramente. A pianoforte duet may be 
performed by two players on the same Instru- 
ment. 

Bngoagr. A marine mam ’. ’ using to the 

order Sirenta (sea-cows). Inhabits Red. Sea 
and Indian Ocean : also found as far Bast as 
tee Phili >i»c ti i J -'ran. sea- 

weed. Itolarefl to the Manatee. 


before ids father, was the first English i 
being created Duke of Cornwell in 1387 . ■ 
that time all Frineea of Wales toys held 
title. 

Bakeries, a range of English woodland and 
country, mainly in Nottinghamshire; compi 
the adjacent demesnes of several English c 
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and nobles. The Dukeries include Sherwood 
forest and the estates of Welbeek Abbey, Clum- 
ber Park, Worksop Manor, and Thoresby Hall. 
Dnkhobortsi, A Russian sect founded in the ISth 
eentury by Procope Loupkin, and numbering 
.. many thousand followers. They deny the 
divinity of Christ, reject rites, ceremonies, and 
images* and give a mysiScal interpretation to the 
Bible. The serf, was banished to the Cawwms 
in 1841, and in later years the Russian authori- 
ties dealt ■ severely ■ with them. Some 7,000 
of them settled in-Canada in 1893. 

Dulcimer. An instrument of strata hed wires which 
are struck by hammers held in the hands. It is 
the logical precursor of the pianoforte. 

Pulse, a crimson-coloured seaweed, eaten as food 
in Scotland and New England, 

Duma, the Russian Parliament established hy 
an imperial ukase August 19th, 1905, and con- 
sisting of representatives elected on a restricted 
franchise. It was abolished by the Bolshevists 
in 1917. 

Buaeiad, Pope’s famous satire hi verse, in which he 
replied to the attacks of his enemies and de- 
nounced the critics and poetasters with scathing 
effect. 

Dunes. Sand dunes are elliptical or crescent- 
shaped mounds of loose sand produced by 
wind action. The dune has a septic slope on 
Windward side ; a steep slope on the leeward 
■' side. ‘ 

Dunlin. Common British shore birds. 

Doninow Flitch, a custom Which originated in the 
parish of Little Dunmow, Essex, in the reign of 
Henry III. which was that the husband who 
was prepared to swear before the prior, convent 
and townsfolk of Dunmow that he had not 
repented of marriage or quarrelled with his wife 
for a year ami a day, should be rewarded with 
: the gift of a ditch of bacon. The custom has 
frequently been abolished and revived. Of 
late years bacon rationing has prevented the 
trials from taking Place, but latterly this, diffi- 
culty tea been overcome by a prize pig. being 
Bent from New Zealand under the Common- 
wealth Gift cheme. 

Duodecimals, a system of arithmetic enabling the 
number of feet or inches in a rectangular surface 
to he worked out by a calculation of twelfths. 
It is also called " cross multiplication." 
Duodecimo, a sheet of paper folded into twelve 
leaves, written " 12mo.” 

Duodenum, the first portion of the small intestine, 
connecting with the stomach, and receiving the 
hepatic and pancreatic secretions. 

Dura mater, the anatomical name for the outer 
membrane of the brain and spinal cord, which 
is tough and fibrous. 

Duramen; the hardened inner part of the wood of 
large trees. 

Durbar, a term used in India for a State reception, 
from the Persian word darbAr meaning “ court ” 
or " audience ’V It may be either a council for 
administering affairs of state, or a purely 
ceremonial gathering. Native rulers of India 
received 1 visitors and conducted business > in 
durbar. The word was applied to great cere* 

' rnonial gatherings like Lord Lytton’a durbar 
for the 1 proclamation of the : Queen-Empress in 
1877 and the Delhi durbar of 1911. 

Durham University, founded In 1832, a federal 
university composed of •- two divisions, the 
Durham Colleges (5 men’s and 3 women's 
. cubages, 2 non-coil egiate societies) and King's 
College. Newcastle upon Tyne. 

Dust, solid particles of matter floating in the 
atmosphere, produced chiefly by volcanic 
eruptions, sand-storms in desert regions, and 
industrial and domestic smoke. When the 
island of Krakatoa erupted in 1883, more than 
■ 1 cubic mile of dust was thrown Into the air and 
carried three times round -the earth by the 
explosion wave. The particles in dust-storms 
are much finer than those in sand-storms and 
are swept up to far greater heights. The local 
•whirlwinds which form over loose dry soils are 
termed dust-devils. 

Dyalcs, t he native race of Borneo. 

Dyke, the term applied to masses of igneous rock 
which have flowed into grooves of Btrata or ‘be- 
came infused therewith ; the word also signifies 
in alternative usage, s hea wall: and an open 
drain. 
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Dynagraph, a machine for recording! the condition 
of a railway line, the speed of a. train, and the 
amount of coal and water used on a journey. , 

Dynamics, deals with natural forces either in 
motion or at rest, describing their positions, 
velocities, and constitution. 

Dynamism, Leibnitz’s doctrine that all substances 
In nature involve force. 

Dynamite, a powerful explosive whose chief .ele- 
ment Is nitro-glycerme. It was discovered by 
Nobel in 1807, who absorbed nitro-glycerine in 
kieselguhr ; has a disruptive force of about 
eight times that of gunpowder. 

Dynamo. Machine for transforming mechanical 
energy into electrical energy. Depends on 
principle of electromagnetic induction whereby 
a current is produced in a conductor (e.g., 
copper wire) traversing a magnetic field. The 
two essential parts of a dynamo are the con- 
ductors or armature and the field magnets. 

Dynasty, a succession of monarohs of the same 
family, as the Cariovingian dynasty, the Bour- 
bon dynasty, the Plantagenat dynaBty, etc. 

Dysprosium. Element discovered in 1886 by 
t Boisbaudran : one of the rare-earth metals. 

Dytiscus, the name of a large and common water- 
j beetle, a voracious feeder on larva and tadpoles. 

{ Dziggetai, the name of the wild ass of Asia, referred 
to in the book of Job, and found in herds on 
the steppes of Central Asia ; related to the 
j onager. 1 


Eagle, a large diurnal, raptorial bird of the Fai- 
conidcB family, having some ten species, in- 
cluding the Golden, the Russian. theTmperlal, 
and the Bald Baffles. Eagles are fairly common 
in Europe, Asia, and Africa, but only the Golden 
Eagle is found in America. 

Eagle, a ten-dollar gold coir, of the United States. 
There is also a double-eagle of 20 dollars. 

Eagle Wood, a name given to Aloexvlon aaallo- 
chum., a fragrant Asiatic wood yielding a resin- 
ous gum from which certain medicaments are 
made. It is also used for incense, and a cordial 
is concocted from it. 

Ear, the organ of hearing, comprises in mammals, 
the external ear. containing the pinna and audi- 
tory meatus : the middle ear. containing the 
drum or tympanum; and the internal ear. 
through whloh the sound vibrations are trans- 
mitted to the brain. (See Dealness, Medical 
Section.) • .v. . 

Ear-ring, a very ancient form of personal adorn- 
ment worn by both sexes in Oriental nations. 
In Anglo-Saxon times ear-rings were worn in 
Britain, but from the 10th to the 15th century 
were out of fashion. Under Elizabeth they were 
again worn, also by men, and have continued to 
be worn by women since the days of Charles I. 

Earl, a British title of nobility of the third rank, 
duke and marquis coming first and second. 
The title dates from Saxon times, and until 1387 
ranked highest in our peerage. 

Earl-Marshal, in England ranks as the eighth 
of the great officers of state, is head’ of the 
College of Arms, attends the sovereign in 
opening and closing the session, of Parliament, 
arranges state processions (especially corona- 
tions) and assists in introducing newly ‘created 
peers in the House of Lords. The. office is 
hereditary: in the family of the Dukes of 
..Norfolk. 

Early English Architecture, is the pointed style. 

•• with long lancet-headed windows, and came 
between the Norman and the Decorated .periods. 
It continued through the I2th and 13ih 
centuries. • „ , 

Earth, our habitable globe, is the third of the 
planets of the solar system in order from, the 
sun, and on an average throughout the year takes 
24 hours to turn completely round relative to 
the sun, the whole earth revolving round the 
. sun in a slightly elliptical Orbit once in a year 
of S65-2S64 days. The mean distance of the 
earth from the sun is 93,004,000 mites. The 
shape of the earth is that of an oblate spheroid, 
its equatorial and polar axes measuring 7,928 
miles and 7,900 miles respectively. The crust 
consists of an outer layer of surface soil of 
varying thickness, beneath which there- -is a 
; mass of hard rook several miles; deep, 1 this per- 
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centage .{by weight) of the principal elements : 
present. Using oxygen 47, silicon 28, aluminium I 
a, sodium and potassium 5, iron 4-5, calcium ! 
, 3‘5. magnesium 2-2, titanium 0-5, hydrogen 0*2, 

‘ carton 0-2, phosphorus and sulphur 0-2. Mass j 
of the earth is estimated to be 6,000 million ! 
million million tons. Two-thirds of the earth's I 
surface is covered with Water. It lias only one j 
satellite, the moon. The age of the earth is I 
estimated, to be between 2,001) and 3,500 million j 
years. > h L; a vb-ff ate ! 

Earthenware, The term comprises objects or j 
utensils composed of non- translucent, baked or 
tired clay, and may be either mglaeed or enam- 
elled. The word is frequently employed to 
• designate only the coarser kinds of pottery, 
Earth-Nut is a term applied to tuberous roots of 
several plants belonging to the family Um- 
beUiferae. ■ ■ 

Earthquake, A sudden violent disturbance, of the 
earth's crust; the region of the surface imme- 
diately above the “ focus," or source where the 
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having anything to do with the moon but then 
they had no Astronomer Jtoyal to advise them 
of the complications. (See p. 721.) . . 

East India Company was incorporated by Elizabeth 
in 1800. In 1813 the Company set up a factory 
■ : at Surat, India, and in 1082 Bombay eaxna under 
the Company’s influence and developed info an 
[ important trading; sort. Bupleix wanted to 
establish French power in India and a struggle 
for supremacy took place. Clive gained the 
: victory for England and thenceforward British 
dominion in India remained undisputed except 
by native princes. In 1772 Warren ...Hastings 
was appointed the first Governor-General and 
In 1734 Eitt’s India Act established a Board of 
Control for the India Company, a; great 
increase of trade resulted, and this rule contin- 
ued down to 1858, when, as a result of toe 
mutiny; the Crown assumed the sovereignty, 
-With the, passing, of the Indian Independence 
Act of 1947, British 'dominion ended and -India 
was handed back to the Indians. w 


.rthquake originates, fat termed the “.epi- Eastward Position, a position taken at the altar by 
centre,*! On. account of their destructive power j toe Coiebranfc or officiating Priest . at the ; Jfoiy 
earthquakes have attracted attention from the 


the Coiebranfc or officiating Priest at the Holy 
Emffiarist tor Communion) Service, , , 


earliest times, but accurate study dates only ; Eau-de-Cologne, a popular distilled perfuine .flrst 


from the last century and the development of a 
world- wide network of recording stations from 
the present one. The majority of severe 


manufactured at, tioiogne in the 18th century by 
Johann Maria Farina, an Italian, and since made 
in large, quantities in Cologne and elsewhere. 


earthquakes result from fractures, usually along j Ebioniles were a- rciigloua party, of Judafaing 


existing faults, in underlying rock strata sub- 
jected to great strains, the shearing movement 
sometimes extending to the surface. These 
dislocations set up vibrations which. arc propa* 


Christians of some prominence from the ; 2ttd to 
the 4th century, Thojpeonfended for the au- 
thority of the Mosaic law, dented the divinity Of 
Christ, and opposed the teachings of Paul. 


gated as waves throughout .the bulk of tha j EWanlna, a crystalline spirit procured from crude 


: earth or round the crust. Frequently the main 
shock is followed by a series of smaller after- 
shocks. Minor local earthquakes may be 
. attributed to the effects of volcanic activity, 
but most of the larger ones originate in non- 
volcanic regions. Generally the ground Iff felt 
to tremble, undergoing oscillations which may 
gradually or. suddenly increase to a maximum 
and accompanied by sounds. ■ Each year there 


pyroxylle spirit. 

Ebony, a name , Applied to various hard : black •: 
> . woods, the best of w inch are grown in Mauritius ; 
and Ceylon, There are also Indian and 
American varieties. -Only the inner portions; 
the heart-wood, of the trees are of the necessary - 
■' thardaess- and biacknessi: , Ehoiiy is largely tisedf 
in ornamental cabinet work for piano keys, canes, 
etc. 


are about 100 destructive earthquakes, a large J EcbalUuni, the scieatiftb name of the squirting 


proportion occurring beneath the bed of the sea. Oui 
One of the greatest of historic times was that , rip 
which destroyed and flooded Lisbon in 1755, an 
.the reputed loss of life ttmonntiag to 50,000, Ecoe 
Among the notable shocks of the present ecu- eh 
fury rank those of San Francisco, followed by a C'h 


cucumber, so named from the -fact that when 
ripe it breaks from the stalk and ejects its seeds 


and juice from the hole mads by the breakage. 
;ce Homo I" Behold the Man! ">, used- in refer- 
ence to the pictures and sculptures representing 
Christ crowned with thorns. 


Are nQ ,) M * sly (1! , o, Japan Ecciesias =, book . ( <1 Test&me the 

«AO*>i if IIVI I A WT? I at, ** MrfntxncmA tbv 


(3,923), Napier, New Zealand (1931), and N.E. 
Assam, followed by flooding (1350). 
Earthworm, of which there are several species. 


word signifying " the preacher.’’ Supposed to 
contain the reflections of Solomon, though many 
critics dissent from this view. 


has a cylindrical body, tapering at both ends. Ecclesiastical Commissioners, an incorporated 
and segmented into rings. It moves by con- body, appointed in 1830, to administer eoeiesi- 
traction of its rings, aided by retract ive bristles ; ast-ical revenues and manage ecclesiastical 
Is eyeless, but has a mouth, gullet, and stomach, property generally. Tha tody consisted of .the 
Earthworms exist in immense numbers, and per- two English Archbishops, all the Bishops, the 
form an important Part in the scheme of nature Lord Chancellor, and principal officers of state. 

'-Me)Beah»'Of' : Ganterbury f ''Ste.:Baiti‘s,;.and%est> : ;'. 


by loosening the soil and rendering it more 
amenable to- tillage. They also form a valuable 
.food for birds and many mammals, and are 
unequalled aa bait for . certeln lrixids of Ash;, 
Earwig, a genus of insects of the cockroach family, 
possessing two pairs of wings and anal forceps; 
I'-,;: It is- of .nocturnal habits, lives on vegetable 
. ; matter,: and hides, by day under stones or baric. 
: . The old belief that it deliberately creeps; into 
people's ears is altogether unfounded. 


the Beans of Canterbury, St. Paul's, and West- . 
minster, the Lord Chief Justice, and nine lay 
Commissioners. Since 184,0 the Commissioners . 
augmented or endowed over 7,600 benefices, sad 
effected a total increase of incomes of benefices 
of over a million and a quarter sterling per- -, 
annum. By a -measure which came into form 
on Apr. 1,1948, the Ecclesiastical Commissioners - 
and 'Queen: Aane’a Bounty were amalgamatsdas ; - ; 
the Church Commissioners, 


Easement, a legal term applied to » privilege en-S Ecclesiastical Courts dealing exclusively with 


joyed by anyone over another’s Property, the 
most familiar examples being tbe..rigl3fc: , o£:;Way 
and ancient lights, 

Easter, the annual Christian festival in com- 


Church affairs, are these of tne Archdeacons, 
the Bishops, and too Metropolitan (York or - 
Canterbury), with fhu Judidai,Ck>HiSji.ittM hf fclieri 
Privy Council a o flna urtof n 1 • , 


niemoratlon of the resurrection of Christ, the Eeeierinstieus, the title of one of the books -of the 

English name being derived from Eoatre, god- Apocrypha, dating from atone 38s) b.c. Its 

dess of Spring. Tin- ante cannot fall earlier than . alternative title is " The Wisdom of Jesus,, the. 

Mm 22 nor i r tear April / V ny I, S( of Sirach.’ 

suites arose anions the early Christians as to the Echidna, The spiny ant-eaters of Australia, and.' 
proper tern < ' brat tins av » . i t u , - , ' , >i mi lo . <-< i J s, / - o’ i 

all other movable feasts. . It wag eventually egg-laying mammals, which belong to toe- order . 

- i at the Cor idle hficaeah 12 that-.Easter Mon troin a. 

Bay shqiild be the, first Sunday after the full Bobinotlcrmats. The division of invertebrate 
moon following tlie vernal equinox. If this animals which include star-fish, sea urchins, 
happens to to a Sunday, th ?n tftefer Bar is the sea cucumbers, brittle stars, sea faiies (cricoids}. 

be remembered, ' The adults have a radial symmetry. - • 

* t this i' he paschal mt . F c the reflection a sound Ac.’ tvnjy 
’he i i i ,? I i iar note xniitgmarv, defiles, -> lieys, mi» uic'- o- vails all girt i> 

and generally one or two days behind the real echo-producers under favourable conditions, 

tuomt we see in the heavens. In fact the Eclectics, a philosophical system built up of 
reverend f&tuers at Nleaea -did .u-s a bad turn in selected parts of other .philosophies, • ■ ••• 


Eclipse, an obscuration of the light of the sun, 
moon, or other heavenly body by the passing of 
another body either between: it and the eye or 
between it and the source of its light. The sun 
is eclipsed by the moon intervening between it 
and the earth ; the moon by the earth passing 1 
between it and the sun. 

Ecliptic is the sun's apparent path in the sky; 

; the great circle described by the gun from west: 
to east in the course of a year. The sun is 
exactly on the equator- on approx. Mar. 21st 
and »Sept. 23rd, and the points where, the 
celestial equator and ecliptic Intersect on these 
days are called the eguinoatial points. On 
approx, June 21st and Dee. SJ 1st the sun reaches 
its greatest and least midday elevation and its 
greatest distance north and south of the 
equator, and the points on the ecliptic on these 
days are called the ml Mien. (See Seasons, 
v. General Compendium.”) These four points are 
equidistant from each other by 90°. The 
equinoctial point:- are nut Used. The angle of 

inclination •, of the ecliptic to the equator is 

called the obliquity of the ecliptic, which is also 
variable, being influenced by the. gravitational 
action of the other planets on the earth. At 
present the angle is 23i°, 

Ecumenical Council. (.Sec (Ecumenical Council.) 
Edda, the name given to two important collections 
of early Icelandic literature — the Elder or 
J’oeiio Edda, poems handed down from the 9 th 
and 10th centuries, probably Norwegian in 
origin and the Voyager or Erase, Edtla of Snorri 
Sturluson compiled about 1230. They treat of 
mythical and religious legends of an early 
Scandinavian civilisation. 

Eddysione Lighthouse stand? on a group of rooks 
about nine miles from the Cornish coast and 
fourteen from Plymouth. The present struc- 
ture is the fourth that has occupied this danger- 
ous position. The flrst was of wood, com- 
pleted liy Winslanley in 1700, but three years 
later washed away, its architect with it. In 
1700 a second and suomrei wood lighthouse v as 
built by Bui! yard. Tins lasted uniil 1755, 
when it was destroyed by fire. Bmeaion built 
the third lighthouse, of granite and Portland 
stone, on the model of an oak trunk, and this, 
which was finished in 1759, withstood the 
storm, and tempest for over a hundred years, 
being superseded by the present building, 
erected in 1879-82 by Sir James Douglas. It is 
wholly of granite. Its light can be seen over 
seventeen miles, and in foggy weather it sounds 
a two-ton bell. 

Edelweiss, a white perennial flower of the daisy 
order, common in Alpine regions. 

Edentata, the name given to an order of mammals 
which are without teeth in the front part of 
the jaws. Sloths, ant-eaters, and armadillos 
belong to this order. 

“Edinburgh Review,” the great, Whig quarterly 
from 1802 until 1929. was edited by Jeffrey, 
and numbered among its contributors Lord 
Brougham, Sydney Smith, and Moeaulav, 
Edinburgh University, the youngest of the Scottish 
universities, was founded in 1582 by the town 
council and is now one of the leading medical 
centres of the kingdom. The present buildings 
were begun in 1789, and the library contains 
over 300,000 books and 8, 0U0 MSB. 

Education. In the United Kingdom schools for 
boys founded by private individuals and reli- 
gious bodies, unaided by the state, were 
established even before the 18th century, and 
these, in course of time, developed into the 
grammar school and public school. Some are 
very old foundations, like Eton, ’Winchester 
Harrow, 'Rugby. No serious attempt, however, 
was made to establish a system of elementary 


borough,: county borough and urban ■ .district 
councils, known as local education authorities 
(L.B.As.). Under this Act secondary and 
technical schools were also rapidly developed 
and a number of training colleges for teachers 
established. The Education Acts of 1018 (the 
Fisher Act) and 1921, despite post-war set- , 
backs and financial restrictions, paved the 
way for the comprehensive changes which 
become operative under the Education Act, 
1914. By this Act the Board of Education has 
become the Ministry of Education, and while 
administration remains decentralised, the 
Minister has increased control over publicly 
aided . education. .Primary and secondary 
education becomes free to all children. The 
old elementary and higher education will 
gradually be replaced by a three-stage con- 
: tinuous process, a progresaive system of primary 
education (nursery, infant and junior up to 
12 years of age), secondary (12 and over), 
and further education (vocational and non- 
voeational training for young people over . 
school age and for adults). School-leaving 
age was raised to 15 in 1947, and .will later 
be raised to 1G, The General Certificate of 
Education replaced the School and Higher 
School Certificates in 1951. Tapers are offered 
at two levels, ordinary and advanced; and there 
are also Scholarship papers for the purpose of 
selecting pupils for university and other scholar- 
ship awards. There are thirteen degree-giviug 
universities in England and Wales. Durham, 
Wales, and London have been established since 
1809, Nottingham and Southampton since 1949, 
while the ancient universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge date back to the 13th century. The 
universities are self-governing and receive 
grants direct from the Treasury. 

Eels are soft-tinned, serpentine fishes, almost with- 
out scales, abundant to European waters, salt and 
fresh Young female eels make their way from 
salt to fresh water, and when full-grown return 
to the sea for breeding purposes. The Conger 
(marine) eel grows to more than twice the sire of 
the fresh-water eel. The Electric eel of South 
America is a variety of great interest, possessing 
the power of emitting electric shocks. 

Effendi, a Turkish courtesy title suffice, usually 
accorded to the official and professional class, and 
equivalent to the modern English use of esquire. 

Egg-plant or Aubergine, a plant cultivated for its 
ovate fruit, varying in colour from dark purple 
to white. 

Egret, a bird of the heron family, of pure white 
plumage, famed for its beautiful silky tufts 
which appear in the breeding season. There 
are two varieties, the larger kind is found in 
Eastern Europe, North Africa, and America, the 
smaller is confined to Eastern Europe and Asia. 

Egyptian Vulture, a numerous species common 
in Eastern countries, and valuable for the 
scavenging duties - it performs. It is con- 
sidered a moral offence to kill one of these birds. 

Eider Duck, a large duck of which there .are live 
species. It is an inhabitant of northern lati- 
tudes. and supplies the beautiful soft down 
called “eider down.” These birds lino their 
nests with down which they pluck from their 
breasts, and it is this that is so much prized. 
Down plucked from an eider duck is of much 
less value. In certain parts of Norway and 
Scotland the haunts of cider ducks are pre- 
served, Eider down is so elastic that a pound 
or two of it will fill an ordinary bed covering, 

985 feet 
:d as a 


century. The flrst parliamentary grant in aid 
of elementary education was made in 1883. 
In 1870 “ Board Hchools," as distinct from 
*' Voluntary Schools, " were established, and 
by tire 1880 Act the framing of bye-jaws on 
school attendance by school boards and 
attendance committees lie came obligatory. 
In 1899 the Board of Education was created 
“ charged with the superintendence of matters 
relating to education in England and Wales,” 
The Act of 1902 abolished the school boards, 
whose functions were transferred to county. 
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foster the Welsh patriotic spirit: they are de- 
voted to orations and competitions in poetry, 

: singing, and harp-playing, prizes being awarded 
to the successful contestants. The proceedings 
are in Welsh and in English. 

Eland, the largest species of antelope, a 'native of 
Africa : has largo pointed horns, stands 5 feet 
• Irish at the withers, and weighs several hundred 
pounds. It is a fleshy animal and much valued 
as food, '■ v ■■■. ■ . . . • 

Elasticity is the power of a body to recover its 
original: size or shaim after it has been subjected 
to a stress. The greatest amount of elasticity 
is possessed by india-rubber, tempered steel, 
ivory, glass, etc,, the least by lead, clay, and 
. fats. : 

Eiaterid®, a family of beetles of a numerous species 
with short legs and indented antennae. Com- 
monly known as Click-beetles or Shipjaeks. 
Their larvae are the wireworros which cause 
so much damage to farm crops. 

Elder, a genus of small trees of the Sambums 
- genus, with pinnate leaves, and bearing clusters 
of small purplish-black berries . The black elder, 
the best known, is common in most parts of 
Europe, and thrives in Britain. A wine is made 
from its berries, and the juice is used as an 
aperient. 

El Dorado, a " golden land,” was an idea much 
favoured in the days of the early Spanish ex- 
plorers. It was believed that somewhere on 
the South American continent there was a 
' country abounding in gold and precious stones. 
Many expeditions were fitted out to discover it. 
Sir Walter Raleigh also went forth on this Illu- 
sive quest. The term is still used in regard to 
any place of rich promise. 

Eldritch, a Scottish term, signifying “ frightful.” 
Eleatic Philosophy, a school of philosophy founded 
by Xenophanes of Elea (6th century b.c.) which 
taught that there was no Buch thing as change. 
Elecampane, a perennial plant found in damp 
meadows in England, and bearing a large yellow 
flower. The root possesses certain medicinal 
properties, ami when dried is in popular repute 
as an aromatic and tonic. 

Election, in theology, is the theory that God elects 
to grant eternal life and heavenly favour to a 
certain number of human beings.- and passes 
: over the rest. Calvinism supports the theory 
as absolute. Axminianisni makes if, conditional. 
Electa, in astronomy, one of the Pleiades : also an 
asteroid, discovered in 1S73 by Peters. 

Electric Light is light produced by electricity, and 
is of three kinds, the arc-light, incandescent 
light, and fluorescent light. The first is pro- 
duced when a. strong current - passes between 
two carbon electrodes, first brought together, 
then, slightly separated, leaving the current 
to continue, but setting up a resistance that 
causes the carbon points and, the air between 
them to assume a wihte heat which gives forth 
an intense light, thus completing what is called 
the electric arc. The incandescent light is 
obtained by passing the current through a thin 
: metallic wire or other stum* resisting substance 
until it heats to the point of incandescence. In 
• fluorescent lamps electrical energy Is trans- 
formed into ultra-violet light, and visible light 
fa produced when this falls on the fluorescent 
substances with which the lamps are coated. 
Electric Telegraph may be said to date from 1836, 
whim Sir Charles Wbss t 1 his to-inven- 
tar Cooke introduced their Single-Needle instru- 
ment. which was soon followed by the Double- 
Needle apparatus. . Morse, hi 1837, invented his 
famous recording instrument. The first elec- 
tric cable .wa f ) *nd Franc an 1 

was laid in 1830. The first Atlantic cable was 
laid In 1838, and the second in 1806. It was. In 
lStifi that the first Marconi wireless telegraph 
massages wore sent between England- and 
France. 

Electrolysis is the condition established when an 
oieot-rie current paws through a conducting 
Mould, between electrodes, connected with the 
t»ole>! of a battery, resulting in the decomposition 
trad separation of the liquid, if a compound, 
water- thus becomes decomposed into hydrogen 
.and oxygen, 

Electrometer, art instrument for measuring dUTer- 
euf'es of electrical potential. Unlike the 
, amcaetie or besting effects of an electric current. 


the electrometer is operated by electrostatic 
forces, there being no flow of current through 
the instrument. They are employed to make 
systematic measurements, near the earth’s 
surface; of the potential gradient or strength of 
the atmospheric electric field. 

Electron. All matter is pervaded by these tiny 
negative! y-rihftrgeil particles whose muss is 
about 9 x ur” gram. When current flows in 
& metal Wire: this represents allow of electrons. 
All atoms contain electrons, but electrons can 
he isolated from atoms, as in cathode rays, f The , 
electron was discovered by Sir J. J. Thomson 
in 1897. :' 

Electron Microscope. A microscope in which 
beams of electrons are focused, by - magnetic 
lenses in a manner analogous to the focusing 
of light beams in the ordinary opt tail micro- 
scope. Direct magnification 10.000 times is 
practicable: indirectly : (by enlargement of 
photographs taken through the : electron 
microscope) iaagnifleatious of 100,000 have 
been obtained. The first electron microscope 
was German and dates back to the 1930’s; 
■since then American and British iustroinente 
have come on the market. Still higher magni- 
fication is expected from the proton microscope. 
Electronics. The science which deals with the 
behaviour and control of free electrons. It 
started with the discovery of the electron by 
Sir •). J. Thomson in 1887. The ; practical! 
applications, .constituting electronic engineer- 
ing. have given us radio, radar, photo-electric 
. ceils, cathode-ray oscillographs, electron micro- : 
scopes, etc. 

Electropborus, a simple device for broducing 
static electricity, consisting of a smooth disc of 
resin or ebonite mounted on a metal base and 
with a metal co ver carrying an insulated handle. 
The disc fa first electrified (negatively) by tub- 
bing it, with a dry c&takta or flannel and the 
cover replaced, the upper surface receiving a 
positive charge and the lower a negative; On 
i lifting off the cover, after having touched it with 

the finger, the negative charge leaks away to 
1 earth and the positive charge is Isolated on the 
cover. The action may be repeated a numlier of 
1 times I>efore it is necessary to rezdenish the 
■ original charge on the dine. 

| Electroplating is the process of coating metals or 
j , other substances with a metallic film, applied in 
a bath of the solution of the coating material 
by the action of an electric current. 

! Elegiacs, a kind of verse originated by the ancient 
I Greek poets, afterwards adopted by the. 

| Romans, and frequently used in modem times, 

! for compositions of a mournful character, An 
t elegiac consists of distiches, “ each of a dactylic 
i hexameter and a dipenthium." Among -.the 
. Roman elegiac poets, Catullus, Tibullus, and 
Ovid were noted, . 

Elements. In chemistry, an element is a sub- 
stance in the simplest form to which-it hM been 
reduced. Ninety-eight elements have been- dis- 
covered, tire four most- recently discovered 
being the artificial radio-active elements, 
americium, curium, berkelium and oaiiforniuhi.: 
!,Sff p. ” ta.). 

Elemi, the name given to a velnoua exudation 
obtained from various trees of the Burmaeem 
order found in most tropical regions. Valuable:! 


two species exist-— the Asiatic, in India, and the 
Aftl ‘.o 1 ■:*'!’ tor. No ot her animals pos. ess a 
trunk. Both males and females hare large 
ivory tuaka, of considerable commercial Yalue. 

A .full-sized elephant weighs about 7,000 lbs. 
and stands three , i avds high at the shoulders. 
They are the largest existing quadrupeds. 
Several fossil elephants of still larger bulk have 
been- discovered, including the mammoth ansi 
the mastodon. The Indian elephant is domesti- ■ 
rab d uid used , i ^ i > r 1 mien 

Elenskfian Mysteries, festivals, common throughout 
Ancient Greece, agricultural in their symbolism. 

Elevation, rising ground, an a hill ; also a military 
expression, being the angle to which the barrel 
of a gun is raised 'to throw a projectile the 
■ 

Bti, a fairy personage of a ” tricksy " disposition. 


| hois pose i , ,*■ 

t vrith mischievous intent. 




..peaks cyclopaedia: 
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; Elgin Marbles, a great collection of sculptures, got Emu. Flightless herbivorous birds of Australia, 
together by the 7th Jtarl of Elgin, in Greece, and j Enamel, a vitrified substance applied as a coating 


brought to England in 1812. These celebrated 
treasures had originally formed part of the 
Parthenon at Athens, and were the work of 
Phidias. Lord Elgin -expended over £70,000 
upon them.' and they were: purchased' for 
£35,000 for the British Museum, where they are 
now to be seen. 


to pottery and porcelain. The art' was: prac- 
tised by the Assyrians and Egyptians, and was 
introduced to Europe by way of Greece. 
Enamels are all either of the transparent or 
opaque kind," and are susceptible to an immense 
variety of colouring,- according to the metallic 
oxides introduced. 


Elixir, a term derived from the alchemists, and Encarpus, an architectural ornamentation eon- 
v referring to a substance or , tincture : which sistiiig of sculptured representations of garlands 

would make the old young again. The word or festoons of flowers or fruits, and generally 

is now applied to many essences and decoctions. wrought on friezes or capitals of columns,: : ■ 

Elk, the largest animal of the deer family, possess- Encaustic Tiles were much used in ancient times, 
ing enormous antlers, and standing, ■ when . as the evidences of ancient Rome.- and -of .the 

mature, about seven feet, liigh. The American medheval period in Europe generally clearly 

1 moose is of the same family. indicate. In modern times there has been a 

EU, an old English cloth measure, representing a revival of this art, which has been yerv success- 

length of 45 in. It varied in other countries, ful hi many of the present-day examples of our 


from 22 in. in Saxony to 47 in. in France. 
Ellipse, in geometry, a compressed -circle or oval 


own tile manufacturers, being more beautiful 
and durable than those of former times. 


forming a curve so marked out that the sums Encyclical Lottes, a term used in reference to 


of the distances of each point in its periphery 
from two fixed points are the same, 

Elm, a large, wide-spreading tree having a dozen 
species, and common to Europe, India, China, 
and North America. It makes valuable timber,' 
: its wood being hard and durable, and for shade 
and ornament is unsurpassed. 

Elongation, ah astronomical term for the angular 
distance from the sun at which a planet is ob- 
served. 

Elopement, a clandestine running away of a 


letters addressed by the Pope to his bishops 
upon matters of doctrine or discipline. 

Encyclopedists, a term first applied to the eminent 
writers who collaborated in the French Encycla- 
fp/fdie (1751-05). These writers were Diderot, 

. D’Alembert., Voltaire, Helvetius, and others, 
and their writings generally were sceptical 
as to religion, and destructive ns to 1 politics, 
and had great influence in popularising the social 
ideas which afterwards resulted in the French 
Revolution.: 


woman with a lover, rendering the man liable to | Endive, a. plant of the chicory family grown as a 


punishment when the woman is under eighteen, 
/ Elzevir., thaBaiaAof a celebrated family 'of Euteh 


hardy annual and yielding a profusion of leaves, 
is generally used for salad. 


printers, who produced editions of Latin, Energy: may be recognised in many forms 


French, and German classics, which were highly 
valued for their beauty of type and accuracy of 
1 iiprimingls-TheyfiourishhdlittitheriJth certtarsh 
Embalming, the process by which dead bodies are 
preserved from decay by means of spice:; and 
drugs. The art reached perfection • in ancient 
Egypt, as the mummies which still exist - so 
powerfully testify. In modern times many 
experiments in embalming have been tried, with 
various degrees of success, • • 

Ember-days are set apart For fast, and prayer 
in the English and Romish churches, at the 
periods appointed for ordination, viz., the 
Wednesday, 'Friday, and Saturday after the 
first Sunday fa Lent, the same days after Whit 
Sunday and after the festival of the Holy Cross 
in September, and St. Lucia in December. 
Emblem, a symbolical figure or design referring to 
: some person, power, or quality, divine of mortal. 
Emblements are land crops, or profits thereof. 


kinetic, potential, electrical, heat, chemical, 

: ; radiant, and atomic energy. When energy dis- 
appears in one form it appears in others, in each 
ease according to a fixed rata, of exchange. ( See 
Work.) Atomic energy is quite different from 
- other forms of energy and is released .when, 
matter is actually destroyed, a small amount 
of matter giving rise to a relatively enormous 
amount of energy. During the war atomic 
energy research developed at great -speed and 
. : culminated in the production of the atom bomb 
(q.t>.) when a few pounds of uranium released 
energy comparable to that of 20,(300 tons of high 
explosive. . Research is now being directed to 
the conversion of atomic energy into electric 
power, via heat. 

Engslhardtia, a genus of resinous trees, reaching 
in Java to a height of 200 ft. The trunk is 
, cross-cut locally . for conversion into cart- 
wheels. 


which belong to a tenant, or his executors, al- English Language is composed- of many elements. 


though the lease of the land may have expired Aim 
before the crops matured. But 

Embossing, the art of stomping in relief letters or fron 
designs upon pliant substances stro 

Embryology, that branch of biology which, deals ' spol 
• with embryos, tracing their development from the 
fertilisation of the germ or seed to maturity. livir 
Emerald. The rich green variety of beryl the 
{beryllium aluminium silicate). The colour Engra' 

Is due to the presence of chromium oxide. ing < 

Emery, a granular substance of the corundum surf 
order, generally mixed with other metallic sub- Erin 
stances, and used to a powdered state for polish- in 1 
ing and grinding purposes. Emery stone is Lap 
chiefly found in Asia Minor and the Grecian tatr 
Arelupelago. W* 

Emetine, an alkaloid faming the lending principle erai 
In ipecacuanha, and largely used as an emetic ; of t 
hence its name. -wen 

Emigration is .the removal -of a person or family ■ was 
from one country- to another for the purpose of ■ ■ grat 
settlement, and has teen a common practice Win 
from ancient times. The 'general stream of mos 
emigrants in modern times has been from Ensigi 
Europe to America. : - - offic 

. Eminence, a title of honour conferred on cardinals so c 
of the Church of Rome by Dope Urban VIII. ing 
in the year 1630. ■ - ishe 

Empleetmn, a kind of masonry need by the Greeks styl 
and Romans, consisting of walls built with Ensila 
hollow spa retween, w i were filled in ‘ h 
with rubble, Much used in fortification con- . and 
struction. was 

Empyrean, the highest heaven of the Ptolemaic Eng 
system, and the supposed abode of the Deity, Entab 


Anglian. Saxon , N orrnau French i Scandinavian, 
Butch, and the various underlying contributions 
from Latin and Celtic sources. The result is a 
strong, expressive, composite language, now 
spoken, by all races of English descent, and is 
the mother tongue of over 200 million people 
living in Britain and the Commonwealth and 


living ta Britain and the Commonwealth and 
the United States of America. 

Engraving is the art of cutting or otherwise form- 
ing designs of pictures on wood, stone, or metal 
surfaces for reproduction by some method of 
printing. Wood-engraving' was the ; earliest 
in the field, dating from the. 15th century. 
Late, engraving an steel and copper plates was 
introduced, and mezzotint; lithography, stipple, 
aquatint, etc. With the development of photo- 
graphy, and an increased knowledge .of the- use 
of acids, many readier- methods . of- engraving 
were adopted, and now wood-engraving-, which 
was formerly resorted to for all general en- 
graving purposes, Is comparatively little used. 
What is styled “process." engraving is' - the - 
moat- utilised. : . . . - r 

Ensign, a former title given to a commissioned 
officer of the lowest rank in a foot regiment, ana 
So called because- he wag-entrusted with caafry* 

- ink the colours or ensign. Ths rank was abol- 
ished in 1871. Officers of like rank are now 
stvled second-lieutenants. 

Ensilage, a; method of storing and preserving- 
fodder, vegetables, etc., in pits dug in the ground 
and excluded from air or .light. The system 
was practised in ancient Rome ana revived m 
England in the 19th century. 

Entablature, that portion of a budding which 
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■surmounts the columns and extends to the roof 
or th< yrupantt f. til i dll autei It « in 
prises .three parts, the architrave. the frieze, and 
the cornice. . •••. •... . • 

Entasis, t lie swell , of : the column in either of the 
orders of architecture. 

Bntallus, one of the common monkeys of India,: 
v if h it i id ;< fo reheat l, a so ig ui, ;u ■] whis ei - 
and heard. It Is regarded by Hindus as sacred, 
and enjoys immunity from injury at their 
hands. 

Sntomology.is the s yoi 1 b b 

Bntomostraca, a Crustacean sub-ciass, known as 
wator-tleas. from thi.-ir jerky method: ,'o'f ■ pro- 
grussion. 

Entozoa is a term used to designate generally 
. internal parasites, such as intestinal worms. . 
Envelopes, as wrappers tor .enclosing letters, were 
. not in ordinary use until after the introduction 
to I in pi > t> mg s i tn u t- S't They 
wore known in Trance, however, in the 17th 
century. 

Envoy, a. special diplomatic agent deputed to 
di^peg^|-a;goviBEime]iii'«i'.ftfbfe&tn''!cour.thdrto i 
: perform a. special service, such as.the. negotiation 
; '-of a treaty, . . 

Enzyme. Organic ■ catalysts which accelerate | 
icliemieal processes, iOtourrtag: in living organ* 
isms. Examples are : lipase, which speeds the 
hydrolysis of fats ; duutase, which is Involved in 
. the conversion of starch to glucose. > Eernientu- . 
tlon of sugars to alcohol requires the presence of 
the cn ynu * rwwse. I 


1 Eocene, a geological term : applied to the lower 
division of Tertiary strata, and evidencing the 


beginnings of existing species. . 

Epaulette, a shoulder badge fringed with- cord, 

- worn by English army officers uiitil 1855; how 
confined to naval officers,: and varying in form 
and richness according to the, sank of the 
wearers. 

v 33^>hemop£,era .or May-flies, an order of insects, 
lit the larval condition they exist from t >f 
, three years, but no sooner -do they arrive at 
maturity, than- their lives are hurried to a close. 
They rise up in pyramids on warm Bummer 
nights, take no food, propagate, and perish. 

. Tire Latin name expresses the fact that the 
adults have an ephemeral existence. 

Ephesus, Councils of, were held in a.». 431 and 449 
. . . to deal with heretical doctrines. 

Ephod, a vestment worn by a. Jewish high priest, 
and sometimes by priests of lower rank. In 
olden times it was of rich texture and set with i 


the end of a play, anti a usual accompaniment 
to the dramatic work of the, 1.8th, 17 th. and 
18th centuries, bat now fallen into desuetude. 
Epiphany, a church festival, celebrated on January 
0. Twelfth 1 •! . 

Epiphytes, plants which grow, on other plants, but 
do not derive nourishment, from them , e-.o., ferns, 
mosses, lichens, and numerous orchids. 
Efiithalamiiim, a nuptial hymn or sorig, originally' 
sung by the ancient Creeks and Homans at, the 
hi i 1 it ! i i i -.i mens of 

this class of composition by Sappho, Catullus, 
etc,, have come down to us. 

Epithelium, a tissue covering a surface , or lining 
hollow organs. , 

Epoch, a period of time of such importance that 
succeeding years are numbered from it;, an era 
is a succession of time, but an epoch is a Point 
of .time. Among the Various epochs may be 
counted, the birth of Christ and the Reformation. 
There are also, the geological epochs, and epochs 
in: arts, science, and invention, ras well as in 
history generally.,"" ■ 

Equator, the imaginary great circle of the earth, 
every point of which is 00 degrees from the 
earth’s poles, and .dividing the northern .from 
the southertt hemisphere. It is from this circle 
that the latitude of places north and south is 
reckoned, The celestial equator is the circle .in 
"Which, the plane, of the earth’s equator meets 
1h r (-U -it Sal spin re. 

Eanidte, the oolog 1 term t a the ..mm. of 
to hoofed qundruiHhis comprising two genera-- 
ttguus, to which the horse belongs, and /l sinus, 
comprising the ass and zebra. In ; the Tertiary 
period there were several other species of 
b Equkta — HippaHon, 1‘roMiiinmg. etc.-— of : 

which fossil remains have been discovered. ■ 
Equinox* the time when the sun crosses: the plane 
of the earth’s equator, making. day and night of 
, equal length, occurring about- the 21st March 
, and the 22nd September when the spring and 


autumn quarters are resicc lively entered upon. 
Equites, a tody of undent Homan cavalry, re- 
cruited from citizens of rank. 

Equity, a term used to express :t, modification of 


tiie severer form of law in order to insure equal 
justice. It is the principle of fairness applied 
to general rule, ami in recent times ail English 
courts administer equity as well as law. (i’ee 
” A Citizen’s Guide.”} 

Eras are distinctive periods of time associated 
with some remarkable historical event or per- 
sonage. The Christian an hit rig from tie 
birth of Christ, adopted for the reckoning of 
the years ahont the 8th century, was invented ■ 
by Dionysium Ilrruis in the Gth century. It is 
now generally understood that the year a.d. 1 
5! piti lit! bin to .it bib *1 m rear The 
ink mt dat * < , , > ; ti ti i 

.: frai»,,the::,alteration:;of the- caiendar!: by,' Julius . ' 
Caawr, 4 u ’ «_ Mai I nethsn , > 

-A.D, 022. '■ 

Erastians, followers of Erast ns. who, in the ' 16th ■ 

' "ieentufy^iftfivoefttod The.restriefeioii-df ecelesiss-: ' 
ileal power, 

ErhiuiB, . Eleihhn.l * ■difltoyered ■ ■ by, - ''Mosander .flit. / '■■ 
1S42. Bcionge to the group of rare-earth 
morals. 

■S!rgbib : ft''ftts®dld'groWth, that affects tiheAeedAdf " 
various itmuh • tin ing t iu m U bl cken and 
.< * thei virtue, ' teetRotof ryetu in diehi d 
value, nm! u u ; ,-t;d n as, -list contraction In 
maternity cum t. 

Eridanus, the i maid! lion of tin vrindii - river 
in ancient astronomy , situated south of the 
Taurus and visible only in the southern 
i el ,Uai hemisphere. T t or tains on aiw of 
the first 5 lagrfitnde, Achenmr. 

Erl-King, a fore*:! fiend of German mythology, 
who lured children from their homes and carried 
then 1 1 *. in < lot l he i ball id th > “ Krlkdoig ” 

It is a traveller a ci.ibl wl o is lured to deatruc- 
■■ tion., ' ... ■ . , to- , . 

Bnn Ins, ft small unlti al fmmd in norfhi.m Mi- 
i i t and bti I’m t ui Vretl 4in erica. Its 
coat i-.q unes a iovcly white in winter, the nr 
of the tail only remaining black. Its fur is 


Ephors were the five annually elected magistrates 
who exercised almost, supreme authority in 
■ ancient Sparta and later the office was adopted 
by flit* Romans The bust of the Kpartun 
,. ephors existed in 225 n.o. when Claiunancs III. 
.exterintoated.; the.-:, 'existtogi, magistrates, and" 
alioiished the office, ■.. 

.EpiPrrai'-herftier'nirfaMveipoeui, dealing witli'fm*. 
rr,,;iportant':,:eyentft.'SWdr ; introdt5cing' svipemittural'. 
features; the most famous cxanqilcs are 
!l filer’s Hi / an i 'hlmev Viraii’s £*(*.( 

: Ariosto’s hOrteRffuc. E«f bso, Tasso’s : \jeritpqteMi 
Bel yj i, j i Sliltoa’s I'ami/fe on*' 


. Epicefisv: ..pertaining to: both', sexes, ■* term, now' 
UBuftll a , 'i i', Jr gramnuu o noun >'.»!' 
indicate indiscriminately male and ffemak 
ani in is, as sheep. 

Epidemiology,: theigdeBCS of .dpidarnics,- which in ■. 
m -i t times lias formed one of the mind n*»- 
portant liritnches of me lical study. 

Epidjascope, t modern magic-laritm i which flu tws 
... on- to-: a .screen ihifiges not only :of: trtnspateficffis :: 
. .Hin-h as lantern i ivies but ul-o ot any opaque 
«bj f !'«uk IIU 1 1 s* n, photow u ! , r > 

* idt in n*t -I, cl •( ; 

Bpidoti ,i ier 1 K-currii n gteen bl 1 < 
m ■ yellowish-green '.:erystals,f:TGliei»iCirlly:.'.':it : .''::i3:':=a : :': 
Imlrat d iticRir m «... tmn. aluminium, tuff 
i U.’O 3 ifii a Pirirtf it , 

; .Epiglottis, sJainella or eartiiaKe destateilifo edver 
and i rote fc tb entrance to the larynx during 
the ten t , > t li.c i v.iliuft m ( ; 
j'.'i rro i ; tot .. a i b i. < < • : in h (Hi it i 
ntoiinmentei inBerti)tfon;...flftei^afida*pp^^ 

■ any .ebneise and pqlnfed. specimen of versevffiut"- 
in Ub'T time s applied t .Jwrt, ftttty expres* 

■ u n in i ■■ «• tj ns i tru 
.'"Epilagae," m address, in jwbse at verse,' disllvererl-at 1 


highly prized, 

Eros, This asteroid is 16-20 miles in diameter. 
It comes closer to the earth than any other 
member of the solar system with the exception 
Of the moon and several very small asteroids. 


’ to, 'to;", 
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Determination of solar, parallar based on .Etching, a process of engraving, on copper -usuall* 

, observations of Eros in 1080-31 yielded the, the design being drawn with a steel needle, arid 
most accurate estimate of the distance of the the lines produced by tile action of an add or 
sun from the earth (03,004,000 miles), mordant. 

Error, Writ Of, a process issued when a palpable Ether, a volatile liqnid, consisting of carbon, 
error has been made in court proceedings, oxygen, 'and hydrogen. • It is a- valuable ame«. 

authorising its revision in a lusher court. . thetie obtained by heating alcohol with' sui- 

Erse, the old Gaelic dialect of Ireland, and after- phutioaeid.* • • 

wards of the Lowland Scots. Now revived as Ethics, the science of moral conduct and duty, 
the Irish National Language since 1932. Aristotle, Plato, Kant, Bacon, Hobbes, Palsy. 

Escalator, ' a meehaniealiy nioving staircase which Whewell, Hume, Bent-ham, Locker Mill and 

carries people up or down, as the. ease may be. Herbert, Spencer have all contributed to the 

Greatly used in subways* underground railways, development of Ethics, the last-named being 

large stores, factories, etc. t-ha most- Illuminating of exponents of a clear 

Escapement is the contrivance by which the pres- ethical system, 
sure of the wheels in a watch or other timepiece Ethide, a compound formed by the union of an 
is accommodated to. the vibratory action of element with the monad radical ethyl, 
the pendulum or balance-wheel, providing the Eton College, a famous school for boys, near 
: regulating power which maintains an even ini- Windsor, founded 14-40. 
pulse in spite of irregularities caused by friction Etruscan Pottery comprises the early cinerary 
or air resistance. urns; black, unglazed ware, with figures in low 

Escarpment, the face off an. abrupt cliff or hill; -relief; painted imitation Greek vases, and vases 
also a portion of fortified ground whose edge coated with black varnish, with figures in relief, 
is cut away almost vertically to prevent the. Etude. (See Study.) 1 

enemy from climbing. Etymology treats of the science and structure of 

Escheat, a term in law signifying the reverting of -words, including classification and derivation, 
lands to the Crown, or the original lord, through Eucalyptus, an Australian tree that grows to a 
tlit* failure of heirs. great height, and possesses ' remarkable pro- 

Eseurial or Bsaorial, a magnificent palace built In perries. It exudes a valuable gum, has a 

the 16th-century by Philip H. of Spain at a fibrous bark, and yields an oil from its' leaves 

Tillage 26 miles north-west of Madrid. In which is of great use in bronchial affections. • 
addition to a : palatial -residence it has a fine Eugenics, the science of facial progress as affected 
Doric church, a valuable library, and the royal by heredity and environment, first formulated 

mausoleum, the burial-place of the kings of by the late Sir Francis Gabon, who in 1606, in 

Spain. • this connection, endowed a Research Fellowship 

Escutcheon, s shield-shaped surface called a field, at the University of London, and at his death in 

upon winch a man's armorial bearings are repre- 1911 bequeathed to the University £45,000 for. 

seated. A woman’s escutcheon is lozenge- the study of national eugenics. - A Galton 

shaped. Professorship of Eugenics was established. 

Esoteric, a term which bad its origin in the teach- Euomphalus, a species of extinct snail whose fossil 
tag of Aristotle, but in later times has been - discoidal shell is frequently found In the rocks, 
applied to such doctrines as are intended only of the Pataozoie period. ' ‘ 

far privileged students or those of the inner Eupatorinm, a genus of plants of the Composite 
circle. order, with clustrous flowers, native of America, 1 

Espalier, lattice work-upon which to train fruiting One .species, hemp agrimony, is found in Britain. 

or ornamental trees. - ’ Euphemism, substitution of a pleasant for* an 

Esparto Grass grows in great abundance in Spain unpleasant, a refined for a vulgar, word, in 
and North Africa, and t he pulp is largely used speech or writing, 

for paper -making as well as for other purposes. Euphonium, ; alternative name for the Bass 
Esperanto, an artificial international language •• Saxhorn in BJ?, A large brass instrument of 
created, by L. Zamenhoff of 'Warsaw and first the trumpet type played by operating three 
published in 1887. It does not seek to replace valves. * ' 

national languages bat to serve as a second Euphorbiaeesc, an order of apetalous plants of 
language for international communication. It wide distribution, comprising herbs, shrubs, and 

is based, on the intemationaUty of many words trees, bearing flowers and fruit. The latter 

in- the principal modem languages, and is sometimes yields an acid, more or less poison- 

entirely phonetic in spelling and pronunciation, ous, juice, and ■ in other kinds yields starch 

Esitimoes, the people of the Arctic regions. cassava, certain oils, and caoutchouc. The box- 

They dwell in skin tents in summer --and- snow tree is of this order. 

igloos in winter and live by hunting, fishing and Euphuism, an affected literary style, originating in 
trapping. the 18th century, and deriving its name from 

Eskimo Dog, a very hardy animal of great utility Eaphues, the chief character In John Lyly’s 

to the inhabitants of the Arctic regions as sledge- Anatomy of Wit, issued in-1570, a word of forced 

drawers. Iri appearance it suggests the Pome- elegance and bombast. From these exsggara- 

ranian, but is of a larger breed and has a wolf- iions, however, there sprang many acceptable 

like head, embellishments. to. the English language, 1 

Esquire was formerly something of a distinctive Eurasian, a half-caste or person Qf mixed European 
title applied to the otherwise untitled sons of and Asiatic parentage. * 

nobles, aho of knights, officers, officials and Eurhythmies, the study of Thy tiimie movement 
professional men: now used generally as a or dancing accompanied by music ; introduced 

matter of courtesy In addressing people who are foy Monsieur* J. Dalcroze. ; It has been instru- 

of good social standing. ' mental in improving the appreciation of music, 

Essenes, a Jewish sect established in the 2nd cen- dance, and the ooncantrative faculties of both 
tury B.o., aiming at a higher spirituality, and ' children and adults. • ' -• • ••• 

living an ascetic life. “ The love of God. the Europium, element discovered by Demareay in 
love of virtue, and the love of man " was their 3908, .• A member of . the rare-earth metal 
motto, (They were restricted .to Palestine, and group. ' - : • • . 

did not exist as a sect after the destruction of Euterpe, an order of palms belonging to tropical 
Jeru aleni, America and the West Indies, with very long. 

Essential Oils are oils derived from plants by slender stems, surmounted by a close cluster of 

distillation or expression, and much used in per- leaves and.au edible fruit. ' ' 

fumerv as well as to some extent in medicine. Evaporation* is the process by which a soud or 
Estates at fee Realm in Great Britain are the liquid Is resolved into vapour by heat. As it is 

Lords Spiritual, the Lords Temporal, -and. the . rarely that the atmosphere a completely satur- 

Commons They are the great i sea invest i a* i evaporation s nearly always going on at 

with distinct political powers, and whose the surface of the earth, especially over the sea 

eon murenee is necessary to legislation. andothe’* water surfabf ?. the vapour rising and, 

Estovers, necessaries to which a person is entitled being lighter than the air, forming clouds which 

hr Lw, ae in the case of a tenant who is.pnrt- afterwards break, the vapour thereupon falling 

teged to help himself to wood for fuel or repairs, to earth again as rain. The same process occurs 

or ia the case of a woman separated from her. over smaller surfaces, the rate of evaporation 

husband who has a claim to alimony ifom her being dependent on the general atmospheric 

husband's estate, ' * ' - f conditions, ' ' * - . ■ 
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Evolution, in biology, ia, in the words of Huxley, , 
“ a general name for the history of the steps by \ 
which any living being has acquired .the mor- : 
Cholosical and the physiological characters j 
which distinguish it,” The theory, as laid 
down by Darwin, is that all existing species, 
genera, and classes of animals and plants have 
developed from a few simple forms by processes 
uf change and selection. Up to the time of 
Darwin. a largo part of the civilised world bed' 
lleved- that life, had been created suddenly at j 
the beginning of the world as described in the 
Book of Genesis, in 1004 me. The evident* of 
the rocks, however, gave a more convincing 
theory: of creation,: and by studying the fossils 
preserved in the various layers of the earth’s 1 
t .crust the past history of the earth's life has been 
pieced together. (,w- toted 

Excommunication, exclusion from the rights and 
privileges of the Church. It is of two kinds-— i 
the major, widen means a total cutting off, 
and the minor, which shuts out only from 
participation in the Eucharist. In medieval 
jd times, major excommunications were often 
launched against rulers and leaders. 

Exeat, authority to “ go out,” as of a bishop giving 
leave to a priest to remove from his diocese, or 
of the master of a college permitting a student 
to leave. In law, a writ of ne .exeat ream is 
sometimes issued to prevent a witness quitting 
the country. 

Executor, a person named by will to administer a 
testator's estate alone, or with another or 
other.-:. ' to V id (to teto- . -totod . to 

Essdra were common in ancient times, and con- 
sisted of raised platforms, approached by steps, 
and containing public seats for rest and con-. 

: vernation, 

Execastes, a genus of files of the ichneumon family 
with imnectinate claws, and .having about 00 
species, more than half of which are European. 

: v ^8iriStow«at»mrv\;..a i ri anti-rational modern phil- 
osophy best known through the literary 
works of the Frenchmen Jean Paul Sartre and 
Camus, As a philosophical movement, it 
dates back to the German Heidegger (rector of 
' a university in Nazi Germany), Kierkegaard, 
the 16th-century Danish theologian, and even 
Dostoievsky, There appears to be no consist- 
ent body of belief, and. existentialism is mainly 
concerned to express an emotional attitude 
to the universe. Man, it is inferred, is a failure, ' 
unacceptable to Nature: he is, and always 
must be, imperfect, Sartre (an atheist) con- 
siders that the world is meaningless, there is 
: nobody to help human beings in their Predica- 
ment— they must help themselves. “ Man is 
what he makes of himself.” If a man is able 
to realise that he is abandoned to the tyranny 
of Fate, absolutely alone, and can count only 
On his own powers, then he will find freedom 
and greatness in this knowledge. Each in- 
dividual must be free to make of himself what 
he can: everything is permitted to him within 
reason: Kierkegaard, on the other hand, was . 
a Cliristian who believed that the intellect must 
be cmeitied—Chriatianity ia not a belief, it is 
a form of relationship with Clod. There, must 
be a detent affirmation of God, This belief, 

, often:: called Christian existentialism, has in- 
fluenced such theologians, m Brunner, (Barth, 
ffacciter, and others. The only consistent 
beliefs which appear to he accepted hr all 
existentialists are; (l)- defiance of reason and 
science : (21 an excessive individualism— an 
assertion of the right of each man to make 
himself in whatever way he thinks best. 
Exorista, a parasitic tiy, having its antenna pro- 
jecting from the middle of the face, and the 
third joint considerably longer than the second. 
Exoteries, the opposite of esoteric. Is the term 
Id- applied to doctrines openly expounded. 

Exotics are plants of tropical orij^jifii^S'fuUy: 
,«v»hrant«ifd. 

( Explosives . arc substances which bum (to: produce 
(,. gases in such great- volume that an explosion is 
in iuccfl, Gunpowder was the first explosive to 
.. he used: Roger Bacon's powder, .consisting of 
< I, s ir , id dt e, sit. only 
( - practical explosive for centuries. 1845 brought 
... gun-cotton, made by treating cotton with a 
- mixture of sulphuric and nitric acids ; butlfc waa 
. not until 1865 that Sir Frederick Abel perfected 
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the process, of manufacture that made it safe 
enough to store and use. In 1887 Alfred Nobel 
. discovered how to make dynamite by absorbing 
ultra-glycerine in kiesulguhr; in 1S80 he pro- 
duced cordite, evaporating a solution of gun- 
cotton and nitre-glycerine in acetone, the 
resultant jelly being squeezed through: jets to 
, form cords. Cordite eanie into general use as a 
propellant.. High explosives, providing burst- 
ing charge for shells and bombs, include : T.N.T, 

. {trinitrotoluol),: picric acid (imowu as lyddite, 
melinite, etc.), cyctonite JK.D.S.). Chemical 
explosives have been eclipsed by the atomic 
explosives. Uranium 285 and plutonium; ), 
kilogram (2i lb. 5 of Uranium 235 is equivalent 
to about 20,000 tons- of T.N.T. 

Extract, an essence or tincture drawn from a sub* 

- stance by chemical process, the agent of 
evaporation being water, alcohol, or ether, or 
a combination of them, according to the sub- 
stance to be treated. 

Extradition, the act of giving up a fugitive from 
justice by the country to which he has fled to 
■■:. the country demanding him. Great Britain 
has extradition treaties with : nearly every 
country. A purely political offence is not 
extraditable in England, 

Extreme Unction, the final, sacrament of the 
.:. Roman Catholic.-uad Greek Churches, adminis- 
tered to a dying- person, ami consisting of the 
anointing with holy oil, after confession and 
absolution. 

Eye, the organ of vision, assumes a variety of 
forms in different, organisms, - from the mere 
rudiments of eyes in infusorians to the complex 
and delicate visual organ of the higher animals. 
In man, it is a hollow bail of globular shape, 
consisting of an opaque membrane, the Sclerotic, 
forming the outer covering of the eyeball : 

. OMroM in frdnfc.a. horny, tra'nspareatstructure; ■■■ 
intersected with blood vessels arid nerves, and 
carrying the Iris .and I’upil ; and the IMim, the 
innermost coating of the eyeball. The optics 
nerve transmits to the brain the visual images 
receiver The eye! is filled with fluid refrac- 
tive media, and the crystalline lens in the axis 
of vision collects the rays of light to a focus on 
the retina. The movements of the eye are. 

- (controlled-;, by six niasClas extending from the 
back of the orbits to the front of the eyeball. 
The lachrymal gland is at the outer corner of 
each eye, and secretes the watery fluid called 
tears. Protective functions are performed by 
the eyelids, eyelashes, and eyebrows. • 

Eyebrfg&t, a genus of plants, of which only one 
species: the common Eyebright, or Eyewort, is 
known to .-Europe,. Its juice is aromatic and 
astringent, and used to be a country remedy for 
eye ailments, 

Byra, a species of wild cat, with reddish fur, ex- 
ceptionally iong body,- and loan tail, native to 
Texts. Louisiana md South America, 


Fabian Society, a- society of British socialists ' 
established in 1883. , George Bernard Shaw,. 

: H-- G. Wells, Beatrice and Sidney Webb became 

its leading persona titles. The ■ Fabians stood 
for a non -Marxian, evolutionary socialism and 

. : (belleys:! in "’thftfl* inevitability (of' gntduainete.'-.. 

! ■ It is jtlWiarwl to the Labour Party and las a 
strong intellectual influence, on the Labour 
movement. 

? ffi -> < ' ( nar ves Intended >for 
st me moral precept an 1 1 ray «„ either in pi 
» verse lea th person ruiro md 
objects or with human beings, .©sop ia ancient 
times ' frfid Haas Cliristian Andersen and the 
ifh-.' a i man if t r ones) 1 
later days, have given fables. Mention must 
also be tirade of La Fontaine's aud Krylov’s 
failles. 

: Faction, a name originally given to the contending 

1 parties in the ancient Roman charioteering 
sports. In modem times, a party, combina- 
tion, or clique within a state, government, party 
or r ther assoi iatHiri. 

Fagging, a public-school custom in England, once 
very prevalent,, but now falling into .disuse, 
whereby Junior scholars were mode to perform 
menial du l s it. tin r sent r , receiving ia re ■ 
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turn protection from the insults or attacks of 
other boys 

Faience, a kind of decorated glazed earthen- 
ware invented in Faenza. Italy, about the end 
of the 18th century, Wedgwood-ware is a 
notable example of modem faience. 

Faille, a light silk fabric used for veiling material 
and other purposes of adornment. In the 
Middle Ages the name was applied exclusively, 
to long veils worn by nuns. 

Fairies are imaginary creatures supposed to be 
invested with supernatural powers. At one 
time a general “belief in them was prevalent, 
especially amongst the peasantry, and the un- 
, civilised races still existing cling to similar ideas. 
It was fancied that the world of fairyland was ; 
composed of good and evil spirits, variously 
embodied, always contending for supremacy, 1 
and exercising good and bad influence over! 
humankind. If a person was lucky it was the 
work of the good fairy, if unfortunate the evil j 
fairy was the cause. Early literature is crowded 
i 'fwvitfr ttoi denizens of fairyland— fairies, elves, 
fays, sylphs. sprites, gnomes, goblins, genii, and j 
- so forth. Shakespeare’s " Midsummer Night’s i 
Dream Is a f irj vorld of its m , and Si i i 
ser’ts “ Faerie Queen " Is a still more separate \ 
and distinct creative effort. Among the fairies 
of the domestic order," lioliin Goodfeliow ” was 
much talked of in England ; ■ as the “ Banshee,” 
with ifcsv i, wariiing ,,: 'appatitJoflj' :: !w , tts , i!pfeQuliar: ; ::to'! 
Ireland : white • the Brownie,” who rendered 
i nocturnal help in household affairs, was more 
special to Scotland, In Oriental literature, 

: ;■ particularly the " Arabian Nights.” the fairy- 
land opened up to us is a wonderfully vivid and 
active realm. 

Fairing, a present purchased at a fair, or money 
given *r be expended the rei f 
. Fairs were ; established in mediaeval times : as a 
jeans )f brtngixw friiirt, and customer 
" together at stated periods, and formed the chief 
means of distribution. The great English fairs 
•:-v of early times were those of Winchester and 
Stourbridge near Cambridge. Traders from 
. the Netherlands and the Baltic gathered there 
with, the groat merchants of London, and goods 
of every kind, wholesale and retail, were sold. 
In Great Britain today improved conditions of 
transport and distribution and the commercial 
traveller hum rer i> red commercial fairs 
practically unnecessary. Cattle, sheep,, and 
pleasure fairs are still held. The British 
industries Fair Is the modem counterpart of 
the medieval fair,;,. Famous continental fairs 
are held at Leipzig, Lyons. Vienna, etc. 

Fairy Rings are the circles caused in grassland by 
certain fungi. The circles expand outwards as 
j ,-bi y .»jf* is nil! r.i Ok mb w ingmargi 
there la a ring of lush vegetation, and inside this, 
Where the fungus is most dense, a ring of dead 
outs 1 .vrt.hei inn wiiero * ! i- fur tus is 
• ," dying 1 ' fefr«Air. again ■ a belt df etrong'-Vegefeatldn. .■ 
In i den tta a a m ling. wer. a Id A o* in* 
scene of fairy dances. 

Fakirs are ; Mahdmmeflflfi lor ' Hindu mendicants:, 
who ir held i j great regard ”i India PI re 
are two classes : those who are strict devotees to 
the principles of Islam add an called dervishes 
if ; and those who are unattac ed to any 
religlouR order, but are simply wandering 
beggars — or it'nerant so-called “holy men.” 
Son e * he more fanatical fakirs commit self- 
mutilation, and pride themselves upon their 
Wretchedness. 

Fatange, thf n.i )g ,.w y j Spain which came o 
power as a result os the Nationalist revolt 
against the Liberal Government, which gave; 

; ' rise- to the CMi IVar of 1936. AH power is 
vested in the Leader -{El Cftudlllo), Genera! 
Franco. 

Falchions were a kind of sword, generally curved, 
used bf {•» Ronmt soldiers .n.i afterwards 
adopted by other nations. 

Falcon, & Hum *1 bird o r t < i oi the Jecipiires 
order, of great swiftness oi wing, feeding or, 
birds and small mammals, which it captures 
alive, it has a short bent bill, sharp hooked 
claws, and an eye of great power. The Ger- 
Falcon, which inhabits northern latitudes, is 
the most powerful of the ‘aw a family 1 t was, 
the Peregrine Falcon that was mostly used j 
the Sport of Falconry in olden rimes. These 
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birds were difficult to ■ train, and the office of 
falconer was an honoura ble and important one. 
When the quarry was sighted, the bird was un- 
hooded, mid set free, and after mounting high 
•■into the air would riiirt swiftly down and* strike 
the i i. The 1 ron . lu usual victim 
Faleulia, a black-and-white bird only found ! u 
Madagascar, possessing a bill shaped like a 
sickle. ' 

Faldstool, formerly a folding stool, but now ap- 
plied to a small reading-desk in cathedrals and 
: other churches at Which the litany is recited: 

- by the officiating cleric. - " . 

Falernl.au Wine, famed for its place at the ban- 
quets of the ancient Romans, was made from 
grapes grown at Falernus. Virgil, Horace, and 
Martial all referred to it with enthusiasm. 

Fallow Deer, received its name from its fallow or 
. /yellow colour. It is smaller than the red deer; 
and has cylindrical antlers with palmated ends. 
If is native to many parts of Europe 
Falsetto, tones of a voire, particularly the male 
voice, which are pitched higher than the 
natural tones oi the voice. Used in choral 
bin ring by uiai * altos. 

Fabulists, a sect existing, in -England and Holland 
; ;ih the-Mth century, founded 1 by:. Hans;:;NildksA;' : 
who advocated the doctrine that religion was a: 
matter <>{ love rather than of faith. 

Fandango, a lively Spanish dance executed by two 
•: persons, who usually mark time with castanets. 
Fans were used in ancient times in Greece and 
Rome; seen in England after the Conquest, 

- ; when they ' were introduced from Franca 
Examples cf Egyptian fan-handles are io bo 
seen in the British Musuem. 

Fantail, a variety of the domestic pigeon ; also a 
genus , of Australian - birds of. the Museieaplda: 
family. 

Fantasia, a composition for orchestra or solo 
pianoforte which Is not bound by the rules 
governing formal compositions it,, sym 
phonies, sonata <, etc 

Fantoccini, or marionettes, were first introduced In 
Italy, Where they are still popular. Our Eng- 
lish “ Punch and Judy " descended from this 
source. : 

Fan Tracery, a complicated style of roof-vaulting, 
elabora eiy moulded, in which the lines of the 
cur t * in 'he masonry or other m terial em- 
ployed div rge equally in every llr< ‘wu I' >k 
characteristic of the lain Perpendicular period . 
of Gothic, architecture, and may be seen in St.. 

< cor, i Cha **< af IVin ,<? >r and th < h ipel it 
Henry VII. at Westminster Abbey. 

F.A.O. {Food and Agricultural Organisation oi the 
United Nations). Since even in the wealthiest 
countries one-third of the people were badly 
fed before the. w»t, while in the poorer countries 
nearly everyone lacked a proper diet, the United 
Nations were nutting first things first when they 
decided to solve, if they could, the problems 
of food and agriculture. This vital decision 
v at, Been d tin Confereiu ' at Hot Springs, 

’ i- ginks, TVT iy 1943 That Conference re.com 
mended governments to recognise their duty 
to their peoples to collaborate with each other 
In raising levels of nutrition and standards of 
living At all, the preliminary United Nations 
conferences specific plans had been agreed for 
the relief of war-stricken countries and for 
world co-operation on food and agriculture. 
The F.A.O. declared In its constitution, signed 
ir, Oct l94l>. that it** objects were not only 
the raising of levels o nutrition, but to raise 
edit scum o prodw non an! dlstrt mlion of all 
food and to bette the conditions »f rural 
populations. The Organisation is to promote 
ill forms Of r search m nutrition, food, ami 
agriculture; to spread public knowledge on 
those subjects ; to conserve natural resources ; . 
and to in; prov< processing, marketing, ami 
distribution of food The Organisation is 
further concerned with fisheries and with 
forestry. The general subject had such im- 
mediacy- that a Conference on Urgent Food 
Problems was .’omened in Washington in 
May 1040 to appraise the world food situation 
for 1946-4'?. Thus plans were made in good 
time to meet over ill short uiee i kely *> occur; 
and an International Emergency Food Council 
was formed to meet the World Food Crisis. 
At the second Conference of F.A.O. held at 
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Copenhagen in {September IBM Lord Boyd Orr, 
who was then Director Genera), presented. his 
proposals for a World Itood Board with the 
task of preventing shortages and surpluses. 
The World Food Council was set up its a result 
of this Conference. The Board would have 
had powers to act, the Council can only make 
recommendations for governments to act. It, 
will, help to build up world food resources to; 
meet any emergency arising from crop failures. 

: Willie some parts of the world are threatened 
: with over-production of food and consequent 
collapse of farm, prices, others are living in a 
state, of under-development, and under-nourtsh- 
ment (two-thirds of the world's ‘1,300 million 
people).. (See ofeo “A Citizen’s Guide.*’). 

Farce is comedy in its broadest form, usually con- 
■ toed to short Pieces, and admitting of free, and 
exaggerated treatment calculated to arouse 
laughter. 

Farmer-General, the name given to any of the 
numerous aristocrats who in the days of the old 
French monarchy farmed certain taxes, con- 
tracting: to pay the Government, a fixed sum 
yearly, on condition that the specified taxes were 
collected and appropriated by themselves. The 
revolution of 1739 swept Farmers-Geheral 
away.; : .T. = ■ 

Farthing, an Engl! to coin which lias been current 
from the time of Edward I„ when it was com- 
posed of silver. The copper farthing was first 
introduced in the reign of James I. It is equal 
to the fourth of a penny. 

Farthingale, a hoop of whalebone worn beneath 
a woman's skirts for the purpose of extending 
them, fashionable in the 10th and 17th centuries. 
The crinoline of the lath century was a partial 
revival. i-T: 

Fasces, a badge of office in ancient Rome consist- 
ing of a bundle of rods with an axe-head pro- 
truding from them. They were carried in 
front of the Roman magistrates on public 
occasions. ■ 

Fascism (Italian — bound), a movement which 
started In Italy in 1918 under the leadership of 
Mussolini to suppress Socialism. The Fascist 
party came into power in Italy in October 
.1922, following the March on Rome. In 
Germany the Fascist party came into power- 
in August, lit.lt, when Hitler l»gan to exercise 
supreme and uncontrolled authority, following 
the death of President -von Hindenburg, 
Fascism is a doctrine which sets the State above 
the individual and gives supreme power into the 
hands of one man. It nourishes in times of 
great depression. It seeks to destroy parlia- 
mentary democracy and working-class move- 
ments, is nationalistic in- sentiment and in the 
past has not .shrunk from using any means to 
achieve its ends. - - ■ 

Fasti .Capitolini, marble tablets found in the rains 
of the Roman Forum in the lath century, and 
containing a list of the Consuls from the year of 
Rome 200 to 765. 

Fatalism., the doctrine that every event is pre- 
ordained and controlled by destiny. 

Fata Morgana, the name given to a curious mirage, 
often observed over the Straits of Messina, 

. attributed to. the magic of thy fairy Morgana, 
half-sister of King Arthur, who was fabled to 
lire in Calabria. 

Fathers of the Church were early writers who laid 
the foundations of Christian ritual and doctrine. 
The body of their writings includes important 
controversial works, legal codes, histories, topo- 
• graphics, and speculations of a scientific and 


the combination of glycerol with stearic, 
palmitic, and oleic acid respectively. Fats are 
converted into soap by alkali; this process 
(saponification) also releases glycerol. 

Fault, a terra designat ing a breakage coupled with 
displacement of geological strata. 

Favo3ites, a fossil coral found in the Silurian, 
Devonian, and Carboniferous strata. 

Feathers, the epidermal covering forming the 
plumage of birds. A feather comprises a main 
: stem, or shaft, a supplementary stem of. after- 
shaft , and a series of lateral webs, each of which 
contains numerous surah branches termed barbs. 
A bird carries .various classes of -.feathers, the 
two main divisions being the nuill feathers: of 
the, wings and tail, and the clothing feathers of 
the body. Feathers are of every variety . of 
colour and of many shapes, the more beautiful 
of them being extensively utilised in millinery 
and for other adornments. 

February, the second month of the year, com- 
prising ordinarily 28 days, but in leap years 
extending to 29 days. When first introduced 
into the Roman calendar by Numa about .713 
met., it was made the last month of the year and 
! preceded January. It was not until 450 js.c. 

that it was made the second month. 

Federal Council of Evangelical Free Churches, 

, established in 1892, is an association of British 
-, Nftnemifonaist Churches, formed with the 
object of promoting the general cause of Kon- 
. conformity by combined -action. 

Federal Union. There are turn meanings to this 
j. term.. First, it- is the name of a proposal by 
M. Tii.t.d, Trento Fre ngn Mmi-teri to the 
| League of . Nations in 1029 for an organisation 
to enable European states to establish among 
| . themselves a bond of solidarity which would 
l enable them at any time t<> meet any -grave 
1 emergency. Nothing resulted from the Briaud 
proposal. {Second, it is a proposal put, forward 
i by Clarence Strait in a book Union Koto, which 
j attracted much attention, urging a federation 
j of fifteen . States, including U.S.A.. Great 
, Britain, the Dominions,. France, the: Low 
Countries, Scandinavia and Switzerland. The 
Federation would control foreign policy, armies 
and armaments and have considerable power 
! over currency, migration., tariffs, etc., the 
j constituent States retaining a large measure of 
autonomy. The took, which went . much 
further than the Bri&nd proposals, led to the 
■ formation of a movement in the United states 
and Great Britain, called "Federal Union.” 
(Sec also “ A Citizen’s Guide.”) 

Federation. (See Confederation.) 

Fee, a payment of eerviees. originally lands en- 
joyed in exchange for services under feudal law. 
The etymologic;*! meaning is property. The 
term is used in property law ; e.p. fee-simple, an 
estate which can; be willed freely by the owner; 
fee-tail, entailed property, etc, . . 

| Fclibrige, a movement founded in 1854 to revive 


the. ancient glories of .Provence, Initiated: by the : 
French poet Fr&ierie Mistral. 

Felifi®, the scientific name of ail mammals of the 
Carnivora order which walk upon the tips' of 
their toes, and embracing the members of the 
eat, family, from the lion downwards. 

Fell, a term in weaving indicating t he end of a web 
formed by th hut t Ur id of h w> ft and in 
sewing a form of hem in which one edge is folded My 
over the nth ■ 1 .v itches ; also 

a rocky upland, vt unity barren. 

Fellahs or Felaheen, are Egyptian labourers, 
agricultural chiefly, and form the lowest class of 
the community, possessing HUM or no political 
status. They are of Nubian. Coptic, and Arab , : 
descent. . 

Felo-de-se, one who deliberately and while in. - 
sound inind destroys himself. 

Felony, in law, is any crime of a more serious 
nature than a misdemeanour. In former 
times such an offence was punishable by death, 
and forfeiture- of lands, but ripen 1370 the only 
felonies involving capital punishment am those 
of murder and treason. 


philosophical nature. The earliest were the 
Apostolic Fathers, some of whom were con tern- 
porary with the Apostles. The next in. order are 
the Primitive Fathers of the 2nd and 3rd cen- 
turies, including Justin Martyr, Clement of 
Alexandria ami Tertuliian, The later Fathers 
were of the 4th and 5th centuries, among thenv 
Chrysostom, and 

St, Augustine, 

Fathom, a measure of depth of 0 feet, used in sea- 
enusdifigs, . . 

Fats sire important foodstuffs; In physiology 
. they constitute a valuable form of reserve food, 
S'hur contain carbon, hydrogen and oxygen ; 
chemically they are described aa esters of 
gtycerol fglymine). Commonest fats are 
stearin, palmitin, and olein, eaters formed by 


Felspar, the name given to a group of minerals, 
silicates of aluminium, which make up probably 
more than half of the earth's crust. It la 
formed in granite and other rocks, both igneous 
an ) mctam< rplii 

Felt ia unwoven wool, hair, and fur matted Jo- 
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gether by moisture and beat, the fibres becom- 
ing so closely intertwined that, a compact cloth 
surface is formed. Booting felt Is produced by 
mixing the material with coal-tar or asphalt. 

Felucca, a long narrow vessel with two lateen sails ; 
occasionally propelled by oars and used on the 
Mediterranean for carrying light merchandise. 

Feme (or Femme) Covert, a legal term designating 
a married woman who, in consequence of being 
under the protection and control of her husband, 
cannot sue or be sired for debt (except as regards 
her separate property, legally secured to her), or 
be proceeded against in : minor criminal cases 
because of the presumption that she would act 
under her husband’s compulsion. Since 1st 
January, 18S3, by the opemion of the Married 

■ Women’s Property Act, a married woman is in 
the same position- as •• regards- property and 
continues as a feme cole. 

Fencibies, a body of volunteer cavalry organised in 
1791 for service within the United Kingdom. It 
comprised over 14,000 men, was of great utility 
during the invasion panic of that periods and 
seems to have been -the 'forerunner of tho yeo- 
manry cavalry. 

FenesteUa, the niche set apart on the south side 
of the altar for the piscina in Roman Catholic 
churches. 

Fenians, the name of an Irish- American revolu- 
tionary secret society, founded by John 
U’Mahoney in America in 183S with the object 
of establishing a republic in Ireland. James 
Stephens was the first Fenian leader in Ireland. 
In i860 a number of Fenians were arrested in 
Ireland. Bands Of Fenians attempted to 
Invade Canada in 1880 and 1870, but were 
suppressed, ■ After about 1870 they became 
merged in other societies of a similar character. 

Fennel, a plant cultivated for Its aromatic seeds, 
which arc of considerable utility as a medica- 
ment; also used for salads and garnishing. 

Fens are low-lying lauds covered with water, or of 
a boggy or marshy nature. The. Foil districts of 
England are chiefly in Lincolnshire and Cam- 
bridgeshire, but in recent times most of the 
Fen land has been drained and cultivated. 

Feoffment, an act or deed of transfer by which the 
fee-simple of any specified land is transferred for 
a consideration from one person to another 
{obsolete). 

Fermentation, {.be action of chemical ferments or 
enzymes in bringing about chemical changes in 
the materials of living animals ami plants. 

Ferret, a carnivorous animal of the Pole-cat. 
family, with a pointed head and long sinuous 


body, well adapted for following rabbits and Feudal 
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tall buildings of the Victoria Embankment. 
Limitations of space -prevented:' a section being 
set aside on the South Bank for purely amusemen t 
purposes; so by bus and by river ’Visitors' were 
carried to the Festival Pleasure Gardens, laid out 
by our best designers, on some 37 acres of Batter- 
sea Park; in a beautiful setting of flmvers, lawns, 
fountains, ornamental terraces, and lakes. Open- 
air cafes and restaurants, theatres, music, a dance 
pavilion, trapeze acts, a “ street ” of shops, a 
grotto, a tree-walk, and a children's zoo, m well 
as a fun fair and other attractions, provided a 
paradise of ' outdoor entertainment ranch as 
Londoners had not had the chance to enjoy for 
nearly a. century. Floodlighting,- illuminations, 

, and firework displays added to the charms of the 
Gardens at night. -The organisers of the Festival 
felt that Britims, after a long period of austerity, 
were entitled to some relaxation, though the 
main purpose of the Festival was a serious 
one. the aims inspiring it being directed at show- 
ing the world and the British people themselves 
what this country has contributed and is contri- 
buting to civilisation in the arts, sciences, -tech- 
nology, and industrial design, It wiiB planned to 
tell a continuous and nation-wide story of onr 
way of life, our achievements,- our manner of 
working and of playing, and this was done in 
several ways. It was done- by organised exhibi- 
tions, eleven iu all, six iu Loudon, and the others 
at Edinburgh, Belfast, and Glasgow,. by twenty- 
three festivals of the arts at centres throughout 
the British Isics, by two travelling exhibitions, 
and by spontaneous festivities arranged by towns 
and villages all over the country. Some two 
thousand local • authorities prepared Festival 
celebrations, and their activities ranged from the 
revival of old customs and traditions, such as the 
York Miracle plays and the Cotswold Games 
mentioned by Shakespeare, to pageants, fire- 
work displays, music and drama festivals,- and 
exhibitions of various sorts. Many localities 
also planted trees or made gardens or playing- 
fields, in order to leave some permanentmemenfo 
of this historic year. All aspects of our national 
life played a part in this great Festival, prin- 
cipally the Churches and the many voluntary 
organisations which have always -helped so 
much in running this country. Individuals too 
contributed to the success of this memorable 
occasion, which, as His Late -Majesty the King 
said In his inaugural address from the steps 
of St. Paul’s, was planned as a sign of national 
achievement and confidence, and is a symbol of 
Britain’s abiding courage and vitality. 


game into their burrows and hiding-places, it ■ 
being kept in this country for that purpose. It 
is a native of Spain and Africa, and does not ; 
exist iu England iu a condition of natural 
freedom. Domestic lists section.) 

Fertilisers, Artificial, chemical compounds which ' 
plants can use in building up their bodies, and i 
which therefore promote the growth of agricul- 
tural crops. The more important are : am- 
monium sulphate, sodium nitrate (Chile salt- 
petre), calcium cyanamide, “superphosphate,” 
and the sulphate aud chloride of potassium, 
(Alec Gardening Section. p. 377.) 

Festival of Britain. In spite of the gloomy 
prophecies usual before sneb events the British 
people threw themselves Into the Festival of 
Britain celebrations with enthusiasm and took , 
the opportunity so long denied them for a festive 
occasion. London took on an air of gaiety un- 


gland from the Saxon 


period down to the end of the 13th century, it 
was a military and political organisation, based 
on land tenure, the land being divided into 
feuds or fiefs, held on condition that certain 
military duties were performed ; and, in default 
Of this, the. land reverted to the superior lord. 
Feudal tenures were abolished by statute in 
England in 1860, although from 1495 they bad 
practically been inoperative. The system was 
not abolished in France until the Revolution of 
1789. There was a feudal system in Japan as 
late as 1871. 

Fen do Joia, the discharge of guns to denote public 
rejoicing. 

Fauilleton, a French term for a serial story or 
other light literature occupying the bottom 
portion of a newspaper page, and adopted in 
England to some extent hi recent years, several 
of ihe daily journals now running serial stories. 


equalled, so many people said, since the days of Fiasco, an Italian word signifying a flask, but 
Edward YU, The KouthBankFiXlilbition. with applied both iu Italy and elsewhere to a cora- 
ita pavilions of original design, its bright colours, plete breakdown or failure in any enterprise, 
its murals, and sculptures and flowers, brought especially in regard to musical or dramatic 
new life to London’s river, creating a brave hew performances. 

world from an area noted for its drabness which in Fiat (” Let it be done. ), a legal term generally 
no way quarrelled with the dignity of St. Paul’s applied to a degree, judgment, or warrant cont- 
end the ace-old beauty of Westminster. At mauding a specific thing to be done, 

night when ail this area was turned into a fairy- Fibrin, an insoluble proteid substance, when 
land with illuminatioiw and lood-llghting, happy blood clots a maahtvork of fibres is produced, 

crowds of sightseers were drawn to the embank- and these fibres are composed of florin, . 


hlbiUou site* drew, and cuttUuugd to draw, large Fidia* a very small leaf-beetle, covered, with, snort 
crowds to bear music, watch ballet, and dine In white hair and destructive to grape vines, 
its fine glass-sided restaurant while etij'oying Fieldfare, a kind of thrush, a regular winter 
superb views over the Thames to the trees and l visitant to this country. It is of a reckusfa- 


I 
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, from ®md, charcoal, and sponges to porous 
- stones and fabrics.: 1 

Filtration is the process of separating, suspended 
solid: matter from a liquid, -nils is effected by , 
passing the . liquid through a altering medium 
such as cloth, paper, carbon, kieselguhr, or 
gand, when the suspended matter is retained hr 
the medium. In the purification of water for 
domestic purposes, filter beds made up of fine 
and coarse sand, fine and coarse gravel, and 
lares stones are used. 

Finial ( archiL ), the .ornamental apex of a spire, 
pinnacle, or gable, and of Gothic origin. 

Fir, a cone-bearing tree with small evergreen 
leaves and of considerable use as timber. There 
are four leading varieties — the Silver Fir, the 
Norway Spruce, the Larch and the Lebanon 
Cedar. All these firs attain to a considerable 
height, and all yield turpentine or other resinous 
material. 

Fire Engines for forcing water upon burning 
buildings have been known since a.d. 70, In 
modern times great improvements have been 
made in these machines. {See also London 
Fire Brigade.). 

Fire-Fly, a small winged insect which is able to 
throw out a strong phosphorescent light in the 
dark. There are some remarkable specimens in 
tropical countries. 

Fire of London, of 1GC0, extended from East to 
West, from the Tower to the Temple church, and 
northward to Holborn Bridge. It broke out in 
a {taker's shop in Pudding Lane, and .lasted; 
four days, and destroyed a? churches, including 
St. Pattis Cathedral, and many public buildings, 
among them the iloyai Exchange, the Custom 
House, and the Guildhall. In the ruins were 
involved 13,20'J houses and 400 streets. The 
plague had not disappeared from London when 
the lire occurred. 

Fireship, the name given to a vessel stored with 
. inflammable and explosive material, and floated 
into the midst of an opposing fleet to cause 
dost i net ion and alarm. 

Firkin, a former measure of capacity, the fourth 
pari, of ft barrel, now only used in reference to 
a small cask or tub for butter, lard, tallow, etc. 
Firman, a document of authority issued by 
Oriental governments granting any special 
privilege or concession, containing a command 
or installing a new officer, or convoying protec- 
tion like a passport. The decree is issued by 
the Sultan and signed by one of his ministers. 
Fischsr-Trepseh Process. A process tor making 
synthetic petrol from carbon monoxide and 
hydrogen. The synthesis is accelerated, by 
colWrlt-thorJft and ni* bcl-thoria.eofaJjrfiai. 

Fish Louse. Parasitic Crustacea found on marine 
and fresh- water fishes.. 

Fisk University, an American institution devoted 
entirely to coloured students, at Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

Fission, Nuclear. A nuclear reaction in which the 
nucleus of an atom {e.g,, 2:1.1, pluton- 

ium) captures a neutron, and the unstable 
nucleus so produced breaks into: two) nearly 
. eaxmlfragmenteaud tbpjws.out»ffvewti neutrons 
as. well. In biology the tenn lUsitm is applied 
to reproduction by f rasmentation of a aiiude-ceU 
organism, as in imireba. 

Five-Mile Act forbade any clergyman or • school- 
master from coming within 5 miles of a city or 
corporate town unless he swore that be would 
" not at any time endeavour any alterations in 
Govern me?) i either in > ’lunch nr .State.” it whs 
Passed in i f A, . ml ■> p-tli <! m Mrep. 

Flabellnm, rut ecetosiaai leal fan, formerly employed 
to drive away sites from tire chalice during the 
celtibriti<m if ret- t .Ms ten rhe iiabcl- 
liun was usually formed of the tail-feathers of 
the peacock. ' . , • ■■•.■...■' . f’':;;-::'. tty/t : h 

Flagellants were a fanatical sect which sprang into 
notice at Pcrotwe it; She loth century during a 
time of plague. They held processions mid 
fl< s i tl i' r i ' ked naked about 
the streets until they bled. They declared that 
si jus could not be pviii:r : wh.hont such prac 
tiees. The sect continued down to the 18th 
century, in spite of their beJsw <te*dnred heretics 
by p < icn t T.I., and no of them he ng 

l . A'A t 

Flageolet A. sweat-toned instrument which is 
in effect a s portable organ pipe whose length. 
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brown colour with spotted breast and Is about 
ten inches long. vriririrc AdiAl ric riclwy 

Field-Marshal, the highest ranking title in the 
British army, and only bestowed on royal 
personages and generals who have attained 
great distinction. The first British Field- 
Marshal was created in 1730, when John, Duke 
of Argyll, had the title conferred upon him by 
George II. 

Field-mouse, the name given to such mouse-like 
British rodents as are not. true or " house rate.” 
Field-Offlcsr to of military rank between a captain 
and a general, as major. It. -colonel, and colonel. 
Fieri Facias, in English law, a writ of execution 
after judgment obtained in action of debt or 
. damages. 

Fiery Cross, a call .to arms used in the Scottish 
Highlands in olden times, and consisting of a 
wooden cross, which, after being set on fire and 
quenched in goats’ blood, was carried blazing 
to and fro among the clansmen to rouse them 
to action. 

File. A small flute with a compass of about two 
octaves used only in military drum-and-flfe 
hands. 

Fifth Column. When Franco, the Spanish 
dictator, revolted against the Spanish Republic 
in 1930 and attacked Madrid with four armies, 
he declared that a group of fascists within the 
city was assisting the besiegers. The term is 
used to describe a body of sides behind a fight- 
ing front. A:, v A 

Fifth-Monarchy Men were a fanatical Puritau sect 
which proclaimed about 1045 that the Millen- 
nium was near at hand, when Christ would come 
to eartli again and establish the Fifth Universal 
Monarchy. They were dispersed lay Cromwell 
in 1(553, but in 16(51 revived and became a 
menace to the public peace, and 1 1 of them were 
arrested and executed. •« ri 

Fig, a tree common in most hot countries and 
bearing a fragrant fruit which lias a large 
general consumption. ; .. . . ri - *#•, 

Figaro, a well-known comic character in drama 
and opera, invented by Beaumarchais, adopted 
by Mozart, and the name of a popular paper of 

Fighting-Fish, small pugnacious Siamese fish with 
long anals and ventrals of five rays. They are 
kept in glass globes in Siam, and when brought 
into contact, will fight to the death, these en- 
counters being the occasion of much gam- 
bling. . ■. ■> . . A. 

File Fish, a fairly common fish in European waters, 
mostly found in the Mediterranean, but not 
infrequently off the southern coast of England. 
It averages from if) In. to 2 ft. in length, amt 
derives its name from its toothed dorsal fin. 
Filibuster, a name first given to pirates atul 
buccaneers in the 17th century, . who took 
possession of small islands or lonely coast, lands, 
and then . ... apart from any 

; governing authority. In later times the term 
was used to specify men taking pari in expedi- 
tions whose object was to appropriate tracts of 
country and settle upon them in disregard of 
international law. The most notable expedi- 
tions' of this kind in modern times were those 
: of H&rciseo Lopez against Cuba in 1850-51, 
and of William .Walker against Nicaragua, 
between 1855 and 1860. Both leaders were 
captured and executed. The tenn to also used 
to express the right of a minority in the. United 
States Senate for unlimited debate, which te 
used on occasions to delay legislation for an 
unlimited period. 

Filigree, the name given to a class of ornamental 
work done with threads of sold or silver, or 
■ with, tine wire, and frequently attached to 
apparel or decorative objects. It wan made by 
the ancient Greeks, and in the Middle Ages was 
greatly in vogue, and reached a high.stendard of 
artistic beauty. It is still matte in certain parts 
of Italy. . 

Fitodae, the part of the Nieene Creed which pro- 
Wftiin - that the Holy Ghost emanates Jointly • 
elrotA .Father; and Son, awl is styled the doctrine • 
« tote “ double procession.” It is generally 
accepted in the Western Church, but to re- i 
. jected m the Greek t'hnrcb. • : 

Filter, as apparatus used for separating . solids | 
s froij) liquids and constructed In many different j 
... forms. The • filtering . suljsfcanee* used muse I 
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. and therefore pitch, may be varied by opening 
or dosing holes in the pine with the lingers. 
Sometimes called the English Flute or “ Penny 
Whistle.” , 

Flag Officer, a British naval officer who enjoys the 
right of carrying a flag at the mast-head of his 
ship, and is of the rank of Admiral, Vice- 
Admiral. or Iiear-Admira4. 

Flagship, the ship that flies the Admiral’s flag, and 
from which ali orders proceed. 

Flamen were priests of ancient Home dedicated to 
the service of particular deities, such as those of 
: Jupiter and Mars, and: were always of patrician 
birth. 

Flamingo, a bird of dominant bright red or rose 
colour, with long slender legs, long sinuous neck, 

: : and a huge curved bill. They are picturesque 
birds, live on worms and molluscs, and are 
widely distributed, being found in Egypt, in 
Southern Europe and South America. 
Flash-Point. This is found by heating an oil in a 
special cup and taking the temperature at 
which sufficient vapour fa produced to ignite 
when a small flame is applied. It is an index 
of the inflammability of oils. . y > 

Flat A keyboard instrument has white keys 
and black keys. The notes played by the white 
keys are called “ naturals.” There are eight 
of these to each octave and they are called 
A, B, 0. D, E, F, Q, A. The. black key im- 
mediately below a natural (one semitone 
interval) is called its “ Hat," c.fl., the black 
note below B is B flat ami is written Be- Con- 
versely the black key above a natural (one 
semitone interval) is known as its " sharp,” 
e.a., the blaek note above A is A sharp and is 
written A#, Since B natural is a full tone 
above A natural, it follows that B flat and 
A sharp are the same note. 

Flax,, a textile fibre obtained from the flax plant, 
which is an annual, and is largely colt. rated for 
. nmereiid purposes jaing grow in Itussia, 

, Germany, Italy, Holland, and the North of 
Ireland. . After undergoing various preparatory 
processes, the flax s spun into yarn and woven 
into Jinen fabrics. 

Flea. Fleas are small parasitic insects belonging 
to i I ! t » ' I t led ) 1 

creatures have no wings). They obtain their 
food by suckling blood from their host.. They j 
are laterally compressed, which immediately 
.distinguishes them from lice. The human 
ilea {Pulex irritans) is able fco- Jump vertically 
» distance of over 7 in. 

Fleet Prison, a rioted debtors' prison that stood in 
Farringdon Street, London, where the Congre- 
gational Memorial Hall now stands, taking its 
. name from the Fleet Ditch. Notorious for the 
cruelties inflicted on prisoners. It was , pulled 
down in 1816. 

Fleet Street, a famous thoroughfare in London. 

' now the centre of journalism and newapaper- 
dotn. though it was long celebrated for its 
taverns where the literary coteries of the day 
were won t. to meet, 1 t takes its name from the 
Fleet stream which used to run from Hamp- 
stead .through Hollxim to the Thames, at 
Blackfruira. 

Flemings, the people of Flanders, whose ancestors 
of mediaeval times excelled in the textile, arts ; 
England owes its early eminence as a manufae- 
1 tu ring nation to the migration of numbers of 
Flemings to tills country in the 18th- and 17th 
centuries. 

Fteur-detLte, the former, national emblem of. 
France, the flower of the lily. It was super- 
seded by the Tricolour in 1789, but ft- Still 
adhered ic s t e supporter of the old French 
: royalties. 

Flint, a Mad of silica of a light grey colour and 
excessive hardness, which enabled it to te 
utilised in the .formation of 01111013 - implements 
in prehistoric times, and, before the invention 
of huffier matches, was used along with steel for 
striking lights. , ■ 

Flint Implements are objects found in the .earlier 
geological strata, and constituting evidence of 
the condition and life of the period. They 
include knives, clubs, arrow-heads, scrapers, 
etc., used <13 weapons. tools and possibly as 
; v. : surgical instruments and in raUglous aeramohkte. 


At the end of the 
beginning of the Bn 


s and in religious ceremonies. 
? Neolithic Period and the 
•ronze Age a people using a 
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new type of stone axe became evident in Europe, 
advancing towards the south and central re- 
gions, and supposed by many to be the ancestors 
of the present European stock, or Aryans. 
Similar to prehistoric specimens are. the flint 
and obsidian implements of some modern 
savages, e.a. the. Maori. Ritual weapons and 
sacrificial knives continued to be made of stone 
lone after , the introduction of metala for 
practical purposes. ' 

Flock, a fibrous material for stuffing mattresses, 
upholstering, etc. : it is made by reducing coarse ■■ 
woollen nigs, waste, etc., to a degree of fineness 
by machine manipulation. 

Flodden Field, Battle of (Northumberland), wak 
fought on Sept, flth, 1513, when .England 
under the Earl of Surrey defeated Scotland 
under King James IV. 

Florin, a coin first made in Florence in the 13th 
century. The name was afterwards given to. an 
English gold coin of the value of 5s. issued in 
1433. The English florin of to-day represents 
2s., and dates from 1849. 

Florist, one who cultivates or is concerned to the 
cultivation of flowering plants. 

Flounder, one of the most familiar of the smaller 
flat fishes common round the British coasts, and 
seldom attaining a weight of over three pounds. 
Flour, the finely ground meal of any kind of grain, 
but more particularly : applied to that of wheat. 
Fluorine, a chemical element found in combination 
with calcium to fluorspar, and occurring to 
minute quantities in certain other minerafe. 
Discovered -by Soheele in 1771, it was first 
obtained by Moissan in 1888. A pale yellow 
• ; gas, it is very reactive and combines with most 
elements except oxygen. Its acid, hydrogen 
fluoride, etches glass, the fluorine combining 
with the silicon to form volatile silicon fluoride. 
Fluorescent Lamp, (See Electric Light and 
Ultra-Violet Rays.) 

Fluorspar, a mineral : chemically, calcium 
fluoride. Gan be colourless, green, or yellow, 
but is most commonly purple. Blue fluorspar 
under the name of Derbyshire V blue John ” 
has been used for ornamental purposes. 

Flute. A wooden musical instrument, part of the 
wood- wind of an orchestra, played by blowing 
across a mouth-hole, the notes being produced 
by pressing the Angers on finger-holes or keys. 
It has a compass of three octaves, and a singular 
purity of tone. In simple form the flute has 
been known since <3reek times, but the modern 
flute dates from the 18th century. 

Flux, any subBtance used to assist, soldering arid 
brazing of metals. The fluxes most used for 
large operations are limestone or fluorspar, 
and for smaller purposes, alkalies, borax, etc. 
Black flux is obtained from cream of tartar, 
and is used mainly for analytical operations, 
while white flux, used for decomposing minerals, 
is . obtained from carbonates of sodium and 
potassium to equal portions. 

Fly, the popular name for a large number of insects 
with one pair of wings and a proboscis ter- 
minating in a sucker through which fluid sub- 
stances can be drawn up. The best-known, 
species are the common house-fly, the blue- 
bottle, and the blow-fly. In the larval form 
flies are maggots, and feed upon decaying sub- 
stances, animal flesh, etc. Elies are able to walk 
upon ceilings or upright surfaces by having- 
suckers at the soles of their feat. 

Fly-catcher, a family, of birds, of -which there are 
nearly 300 species. They, are Insect feeders, 
catch their food in the air, and are distributed 
over most countries of the, world. The spot- 
ted fly-catcher and the pied fly-catcher, are -. 
summer visitants of Britain. 

Fly-drill, a kind of machine-tool having a recipro- 
cating fly-wheel imparting steady momentum, 
the driving power consisting of a cord winding in 
reverse directions alternately upon a rotating 
spindle. 

Flying Dutchman, a mythical mariner who, as 
the legend goes, was doomed as an expiation for 
his crimes to beforever striving to reach harbour 
with his Bhip but never succeeding, -.Wagner 
constructed an opera round this weird subject. 
Flying Fish are frequently to be seen in southern, 
waters, and are capable of gliding considerable 
distances without touching- the water. To 
build up speed for its- “ take-off ” the fish swims 
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rapidly, to break the surface at 15-20 miles an. 
hour. Maximum air speed is about 40 -mites 
an hour. firo-A:-- .v); . 

Hying -.Fox, an animal of the bat family, but of 
■ much larger siae, and eonllned to the tropical 
and sub-tronieal Old World. Like the bats, it 
Is nocturnal, but it- feeds entirely on fruits. 
Flying Lemur, a remarkable genus of mammals, of 
which there are only two species, inhabiting 
Malaya and the Philippines respaetivaly,’ . They ] 
Hue on insects, fruit, and birds, and arc provided 
with a paraelutte-like membrane which covers 
tbeni from the neck to the tip of the tail, and is 
used in regulating their gilding, , m ) •, 

Flying Mazo, a kind of Asiatic lizard, possasslrig 
wing-like projections from each side, which 
: enable it to make flying leaps through the air, 
though not sufficient for continuous flight. 
Flying Squirrel, -rodents, of which there are general 
species in Europe and America. It. possesses a 
parachute-like fold of skin by means of which, 
it projects itself through the air. In appear* 

. anee they are much like ordinary squirrels, to 
which they are related. The Afrlcant-flying 
squirrels belong to a different family. 

Focus, a woTd • designating the point at which j 
Kuliation suchas iiiat oriight isconcentrated by j 
refraction or reflection. ' ■ | 

Fodder, food stall-fed to horses , cattle, etc., as dfc- 
tinguisheih from pasture feeding also a weight 
standard for lead, equivalent to 21 cwt; avoirdu- 
pois. y;.:-yc:o ; voo;;: 

Fog it: caused ; by the presence of particles of con- 
densed water vapour or smoke in the surface 
layers of the atmosphere, the term being applied 
meteorologically when the resulting ol wcurity is 
such as to render objects invisible at distances 
of up to r km. Fogs are freouently formed 
when the eh near the ground is cooled below its 
-•'■•dew-point temperature hy radiation on a still, 
cloudless night, by flowing over a relatively 
cold land or water mass, or by mixing with a 
colder air stream. An accumulation of smoke 
•over a large city may cause a high fog cutting 
' off the daylight and producing gloom. j 

Foil, an extremely thin layer of railed mein?, as ] 
gold, tin, or lead, according to the purpose for i 
which it is intended. Jewellers usfS it as a 
background to increase the colour or lustre of j 
Inferior precious stones. Any thin suit-dance | 
used for elmilar purposes — throwing into relief 
other objects — is termed foil. Tin-foil, as its 
name implies) is tin rolled out into thin sheets in 
■, ■■■ t-he.flatthig mill. a . A f A ■■ > footed^ .- j 
Fold, an enclosure or pen for sheltering sheen or | 
cattle. 

Foliation, a geological term applied to rocks whose 
component minerals are arranged hi parade! 
layers as the result of strong metamorphieaction. 
Folio, a paper amt printing term for paper which 
; is; Otdy folded once, a half sheet constituting a 
leaf. 

Folk-Lore, a term used to denote the beliefs, 
traditions, legends, customs, and superstitions 
of the people, and was first suggested by 
y-IWilli^iji’ThbsBttSi editor of NotesandQueries, 
in!84fi. . J'AwteKAtete fo»s;H, 

Foot, a lineal measure of 12 in. of almost univer- 
■■■; sal use, arid originally adopted from the average 
length of the human foot. In prosody a foot is 
a measure of syllables making rhythmical accent. 
Football j« one of the most ancient outdoor winter 
.■ sports, and was in a crude form popular in 
England in the Middle Ages, For modem 
development of thegaine, see articles la “ Sports 
and Pastimes.” 

Foot Guards in the British Army include the 
Grenadiers, Coldstream, Scots, Irishi arid Welsh, j 
< Jnards, from which the • garrisons of London 
and Windsor are formed. 

For .uninifera, an order of animals belonging to the 
ul kingdom I rofnzoa, carryinc a porous shell 
usually of calcium carbonate and having 
n-daiinous bodies without definite organs. 

Farce, as a term in physios, signifies (in influence or 
: .v ■ exertion which, when made to act upon a; body, 
tends to move it if at rest, or to affect or stop its 
.. . progress if it lw> already in motion. The c.g. a. 

unit of force is the dyne ; the practical unit 
. i gmni ivt. T- SBO’iilfl dynes atsea-level Lat. 45°. 
Forgery, tl - nln it r-a at ion 1 i - )- 1 tureor 
writing whereby injury is done to another,' or 
sosae deceit Is practised, Ifoisery was puniab- 
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sable -with death in England until the passing of 
-the Forgery Act, 1861. The law is now con- 
solidated in the Act of 1913. 

Formaldehyde, Chemically it lies between 
methyl alcohol and formic add; oxidation of 
s methyl alcohol yields 'formaldehyde, and 
oxidation of formaldehyde produces formic 
acid. It is used as si- disinfectant, in silvering 
mirrors, and in the manufacture- of phenol- 
formaldehyde plastics (of which bakelite is the 
best-known example). ."-re ;. 

Forme, a body of letterpress type, composed and 
secured for printing frou ; or a stereotype or 
electrotype. The former is used more for ne ws- 
paper formes and the latter In : good book Work. 
Formic Acid can 1« Obtained from a colourless 
fluid secreted by ants and other insects and 
plants. It is a strong; irritant. Commercially' 
it is obtained from sodium formate, which, is 
synthesised by the absorption of carbon 
monoxide in caustic soda. It is used in the 
w electroplating, tannins, and textile Industries. 
Formula, in mat-hematic® and physics a statement 
of certain Sects in symbolical form. 

Forte, a musical tend- signifying “ loud,” and re- 
. presented by the letter " f ” ; “ if ” (fortissimo) 
indicating “ very loud.” 

Forth Bridge, which spans the Forth at Queen’s 
Ferry, near Edinburgh, was completed in 1800 
at a cost of nearly fci.UOO.OOO, It Is fj miles in 
length. 

Fomin, in ancient- Rome, was a public meeting 
place autl the centre of judicial and public 
business. It was also a market. 

Fossils' arc the petrified remains of plants and 
;? animals arid have fen the means Of disclosing 
a knowledge of prehistoric periods and of the 
i history of .the earth’s life which .'.Would; otherwise I 
have bean unknown. 

Foucault’s Pendulum. This instrument, which 
demonstrates the rotation of the earth, was 
CO ve j* the Frei. £ n*-> I mK u * 
1951. It is a pendulum consisting of a metal 
bail suspended at the end of a Song wire. Its 
direction of swing in space remains constant; 
but owing to the earth's rotation it appears) to'' 
change direction by i,V in an hour, and this 
amount represents the hourly angular rotation 
of the earth. 

Four Freedoms, a phri ui td 5 1 ''it 1 lent 
Roosevelt in January, 1041 , embodying what 
should be the goal of the Alife They were 
..<15 Freedom of speech and expression;. ; riteFrae- : 
dom of every person to worship God in his own 
way-; (3) Freedom from want; Mi Freedom 
from fear. 

Fox, a well-known carnivorous animal of the Vul- 
pine family, found in considerable numbers In 
most parts of the world. The common fox' of 
Enrol* is a burrowing animal of nocturnal 
habits, living upon birds, rabbits, and domestic 
-poultry ,Iri the capture of which it displays wmch 
cunning. The fox in Britain is preserved from 
extiiK i i lfcftyfo hunting purposes v orig 
other notabl i ire ft. < c fox nd ti 
t ( ;> ( 1 rth Amur ii t aluable 

silver fox, coveted for its fur, is a variety. 
Fox-Shark, a large species of shark common in the 
Atlantic ami in the Mediterranean, It. is very 
destructive to small fish, but although it attains 
a length of 15 ft. it is not to be classed with the 
sharks that are dangerous to man. 

Franc, the unit of French currency, a ad a silver 
coin equivalent to a hundred centimes. 

Franchise, an incorporeal hereditament, usually ■ 
granted by a charter, • It is usually Interpreted 
as the right to rater. 

Franciscans, fote Friers,) 

Franco-German War as70~W. It. wan opened 
by a declaration of war by FYipoiemi III., but 
iLi nuans, wl > r i a- 4 j m 
the French, won victory after victory.. In Sen- 
lumber Kapoleon and the whole French army 
were made prisoners at Sedan, ft Republic 
was then proolaftned, and Paris snstoineti & four 
months' siege. In the end Franco ceded Alsace 
an 1 par f Lc v te ine to < 1 i us r, who-daim d 
a war indemnity of over £200,000,0(10. 

Fratteblin, a genus of birds of the pheasant family - 
living in the marshy woodlands of the Black 
■ Sea o 'tsr- and in She Island cf Cyprus. The 
Hung nine Francolin is a gorgeous Himalayan 
variety. ■ ' - ■ ■ ' ' 
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(belonging to the insect order- Hemiptera) which 
in the young stage surround themselves with a 
protective mass .of froth. These insects, which 
suck the sap of plants, bear a ihiut resemblance 
to frees, and the adults possess great leaping 
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Frascs-Tirears, an irregular body of French troops , Froth-Hoppor or Frog-Hopper, A family of bugs 


prominent in the Franco-German War. Also 
any organised corps of irregular troops who 
, conform to the usages of war. ■ 
frankincense Is of two kinds, .one being used as 
: incense in-certain religious services and obtained 
from olibanum, an Eastern shrub, the other is a 


resinous exudation derived from firs and pines, -Fucacese, an order of seaweeds of a leathery struc- 


aud largely r.--> L in pharmacy. 

Franklin, the name given In feudal times to a 
. country landowner who was independent of the 
: territorial lord, and performed many of the 
minor functions of local government, such as 
serving as magistrate. 

Freehold, a legal term signifying an estate in fea- 


ture, with dark spores underlying the fronds, and 
found both attached to rocks and floating. 
There is a gelatinous kind which: is edible, and 
is commercially valuable as the source of iodine 
and as a manure, ( 

Fugue. A contrapuntal piece of music in which 
the several " voices ” take up the theme in turn. 


simple, or fee- tail, or for life, and to which no i Fulani, a Mahommedan race inhabitin; 


( service to a superior (as in copyhold) attaches. 
Freatnasonry dates back to medkevai t-imes. if not 
to a more remote period. It is a secret organtsa- 
tlon, having lodges for social enjoyment' tod 
mutual assistance. The Grand : Lodge of Eng- 
land was established in 1717 ; that of Ireland in 
, 1730, and that of Scotland in 1730. Koman 
Catholics are prohibited by Papal ban from 
being masons. - .- - . .- 

Freestone, any stone that can be easily worked 
with tools, the term being generally, however, 
specially applied to fine-grained sandstone. 
Fresco, a painting executed upon .piaster walls or 
ceilings, and much in favour for churches and 
public buildings in former times. The work is 
done with prepared pigments. 

Freshwater Shrimp, a email crustacean: abounding 
in British streams, and feeding on dead fish 
or otter <i J uni iug matters. Although of 
shrimp-like form it is not closely related to salt- 


f Sudan, at one time possessing a kingdom.: in 
- Nigeria, sometimes called the Sokoto Empire, 
Fuller’s Earth, a special kind of clay or marl 
possessing highly absorbent qualities, and used 
from ancient times, in the “ fulling ’’-—that is, 
cleansing and felting — of cloth. It is common 
in certain parts of the south of England, and is 
. valued as a skin emollient. 

Fungi, a class of organism resembling plants, : 
which reproduce from spores and lack the green . 
colouring matter chlorophyll, They - conse- 
quently have to get their food from organic sub- 
stances, whether as parasites on living plants 
and animals or as saprophytes on dead matter. 
Fungi include moulds, rusts, mildews, smuts, 
mushrooms, etc. Peneillin was produced from a 
mould fungus. Potato blight is a fungus 
disease which caused the failure of the potato 
crop in Ireland in 1849. 50,000 different fungi 
are known. . (See also Agaric.) 


water shrimps. Its generic name Is Gammaats. Furlough, a term designating holiday-leave 


Frequency Modulation. A technique of radio 
transmission in which the frequency (instead 
of the amplitude) of the carrier wave is modu- 
lated. 

Friars, members of certain mendicant orders of the 
■vc Roman C’athalie Chuireb, c The four, chief ordera 


: granted to non-commissioned ofllcers and pri- 
vates in the British Army, or home holiday-leave 
given to British officers serving abroad. . 

Fusible-Plug, n safety-plug placed in the skin of a •. 
steam-boiler, so as to be melted and allow of the 
discharge of the contents when -a dangerously 


are the Franciscans or Grey Friars, the .Dorn, j high temperature is attained, 
inicans or Black Friars, the Carmelites or White I Fusil, the old fire-lock gun wlii 


Friars, and the Augustiniana (Austin Friars). 
. Friday, the ftth day of the week, named after 
■ Frigga! the wife of Odin. It is the Mohammedan 


isil, the old fire -lock gun which superseded the 
match-lock in our army, and was fitted with a 
flint- and steel ; it was about- the length- and 
calibre of the musket, but of lighter construction. 


Sabbath, and is a general abstinence day of the Fusiliers were originally bodies of foot soldiers 


Homan Catholic Church. According to popular 
superstition, Friday was an unlucky day. 

Friends. (Sec Quakers.) 

Frigate, a small, swift war-vessel, generally with 
’ two decks, and carrying a number of guns, 
usually from 30 to SO, Now superseded by the 
armoured cruiser. 

Frigate-Bird, a web-footed bird widely distributed 


over : tropical latitudes, '..and 1 deriving - its name 
from its great expanse of wing and forked tail. 


. carrying fusils, at a time when archers and pike- 
men- still formed the main part of an army. 
There is still a British regiment called the Eoyal 
Fusiliers. 

Fustian, the name given at various times to 
different kinds of textile fabrics. Originally, 
fustian was made of linen and cotton; later, 
/ wool was used ; but hi recent times the name has 
been mainly applied toa twilled cotton materia! 
with a nap surface. 


which seam to suggest the shape of a swift Fustic, a kind of dyewood yielding various shades 


vessel. It feeds on flying fish mostly, being of yellow according to the mordants used, ■ The 
unable to dive. tree grows in India, tropical America, and the' 

FrfngilMa, the scientific family name of a large -West Indies, 
class of birds of the Fasseres order, including 

finches, sparrows, linnets, grosbeaks, weaver- • : 1 

birds, etc, . (See p. 972.) ■ ■ ■ ■ ft ■ ■ i 

Frisians, an old Teuton race formerly settled on '■* 

lands now covered by the Zuyder Zee. Many Gabardine, a long, loose, coarse, over-garment 


of them joined in the Anglo-Saxon invasion of 
England, and occupied Mercian territory. 
Fritillary, -the name bf : at. iargefclasa:: ; 0 f -British 


worn by men of the common class in the Middle 
Ages, and prescribed by tew as the distinctive 
garment of .the Jews, 


butterflies, all of them of beautiful colours and Sabbaths, the Hebrew term for that part of a 


marking. There are seven species, -the most j 


gills in the earlier (tadpole) part of its existence, -to d 
and through lungs later. It remains, three Chris 
months in the tadpole stage. The frog biber- Gabteo, 
nates in winter at the bottom of the water. grain 

Frost oceurs when the temperature falls to, or felssp; 
below, 32* F„ which is freezing- point. Hoar . oasis 
frost is applied to the needles or feather-like limer 


judgment-hall which wees occupied by the 
governor or supreme authority, and from which 
he pronounced sentence. Used in John xix, IS 
to designate the place where Pilate sat at 


Christ's trial. . . 

ibbro, a kind of igneous rock, often very coarse- 


. : crystals of ice deposited on the ground, in the 
same manner as dew. Glazed frost is the clear 
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-■; Glazed frost is the clear 


grained. . containing a good deal of plagfodaae 
felspar, and monoclimc pyroxene ; it . may 
occasionally also include biotite, magnetite, 
jlmenite, and hornblende. A gabbro containing 
nickel at Sudbury in Canada Is one of the richest 
sources known of that metal. 


ley coating which may be formed as a result of Gabbronlte, a mineral of foliated structure, mostly 
rain falling on objects whose temperatures are of a greyish colour, and of the appearance of 
betaw the freezing point. These layers of ice, scapolite. It is found in. Norway. 


below the 
often ren< 


systems and e. 
<-aused by co 


and- freezing i 


-adS: impassable for traffic, Gaberlunzle, the name given to an old-time class of 
power and communication beggar in Scotland, who had licence to ply his 
gering- aircraft, can also be • " profession " within ^prescribed district, 
sation from warm, damp Gable, the triangular end Of a building, rising above 
contact with very cold air . the cornice to its apex. The end wall of a alop- 
js. . ing roofed bouse is called the gable-end ; and a 
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gable-window to a window situated to the gable 
dr-constructed in gable form. 

Gabrleiites, a sect of Anabaptists, founded: by 
G&briel Scheiliug in Pomerania, 

Gadfly, a widely distributed family of files with 
: only one pair of wings tDiptera), possessing great 
power of flight. The females are very voracious, 
being able to bite through the skin and suck the 
blood of animals. The males are harmless. 
Gadolinium. An dement belonging to the rare- 
earths: metals discovered in 1886 by Marignae. 
Gaelic, relating to the Gaels and their language, a 
term now applied only to the Celtic people in- 
habiting the Highlands of Scotland, but formerly 
also to the Celts of Ireland and the Isle of 
Man, 

Gag, a word of modern stage slang referring to 
dialogue or expressions other than the author’s 
words, introduced into a play by an actor, and 
usually indulged in by comedians for raising a 
laugh. 

Gahnite, a grey mineral substance of the spinel 
group, an alunrinate of zinc. Also called zinc- 
spinel. Called after Gatan, a Swedish chemist. 
Gaiue, a sculptured figure, the upper part of which 
Is in natural form and outline, and the lower part 
(except sometimes the feet) Is some simple 
architectural feature seeming to envelop the 
: body and legs. The gains was often used in 
* ancient Greek and Egyptian architecture. 
Gatactite, a stone found in Scotland, yielding, 
when moistened and rubbed, a milk-like Juice. 
A zeolite intermediate between itatrolite and 
a mesoiite. . , . . 

Galago, a sort of lemur, native to Africa, large-eyed, 

: in keeping with Its nocturnal characteristics. 
-Galatians, St. Paul’s Epistle to the, is supposed to 
have been written by the Apostle about a.b, 56. 
It was addressed to the Galatian Churches, 
and, in addition to supporting Paul’s apostolic 
authority, advocated justification by faith. 
Galaxy or Milky Way is the part of the heavens, 
in Milton’s words, " powdered with stars,” 

: The term galaxy Is also used as a name for our 
stellar universe, the huge disk-shaped eloud of 
gas and stars that is turning in space like a great 
■wheel, with a diameter of about 100,000 light 
years. The Milky Way is really only a small 
part of this disk, ami every star in the galaxy is 
moving round the tentnumder the gravitational 
control of the whole. The sun and planets lie 
- near the edge of the disk, and it, takes them 
about 250 million years to travel once round. 
The number of stars that can. be seen with the 
unaided eye is just over 2,000. and they all be- 
long to our galaxy. With the targe modern 
telescopes many other systems, similar in size 
and weight to our galaxy, have been discovered, 
scattered more or less uniformly through space, 
and the universe is said to include at least 10b 
million such galaxies. 

Gal®, a high wind now technically defined as one 
of at least Beaufort force 8. Between thirty 
and fort};- gales a year occur on the north and 
; west coasts of the British Isles and only about 
half of this number in the south-east. At St, 
Ann's Head, Pembroke, the anemometer regis- 
•’ tered a gust of 13.8 m.p.h. on Jan. 18, IMS. 

: which is a record for these Islands. Gusts 
exceeding 70 m.p.h. are rarely experienced in 
Ixmdcm. Gale warnings are issued for specified 
areas by the Meteorological Office, the warnings 
taking the form of radio broadcasts and the 
hoisting of storm signals at certain points orf the 
. coast. 

Galena, the mineral, lead sulphide, containing 
Over 80 per cent, of lead, of which metal it Is the 
most important ore, 

Gataites, a genus of fossil sea ttrehins. found in the 
chalk formation. 

Galidia, a kind of ichneumon (G, elegant) peculiar 
to Madagascar, valuable for its fur, which in 
v some varieties is beautifully striped •: it is easily 
tamed, and serviceable as a destroyer of vermin. 
Gall, abnormal vegetable growths, usually the 
: - result of an egg-deposit on leaves or bark by 
cor* tin «r til cal ( < i syiids Two 

of the best-known frails of oak are oak-apples 
and bullet-galls, The hitter are spherical to 
- form .amt- yield' tannin, useful for tanning and 
other con oner i > 

Galleon, the name given to the old three-decked 
; .Spanish treasure vessels employed- in conveying 
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the precious minerals from the American 
colonies to Spate. The term is often applied to 
any large, especially stately, sailing vessel. 

Galley, aa oar-propelled sea-boat used by the 
ancient Greeks and Homans for' transport 
purposes, manned by slaves. Boats of a similar 
class were used by the French down to the 
middle of the loth century, and maimed by 
convicts.' -■ 

Gallic Acid, obtained from gall nuts, sumach, tea, 
coifee, arid the seeds of the mango, is used in the 
manufacture of inks and as an astringent in 
medicine. It is odourless, has a bitter taste, 
and fa mostly of a paie yellow colour. 

Gallium, a white metal related to aluminium, 
bat which -can be cut with a knife. It was 
discovered toy Boisbaudran in 1875. Long 
before Mendeleeff predicted an element with its 
properties would be found to fill the then 
existing gap in the Periodic Table ; this gap 
came immediately below aluminium, so he sug- 
gested the name “ eka aluminium “ for it, 

Galloperdis, a kind of partridge, found in the hilly 
regions of India and Ceylon. There are three 
species. ■/ ! * **-£'■ fait 

Gallows, a wooden erection consisting of two poets 
surmounted by a cross-beam, suspended from 
which is a rope used for hanging criminals. 
Sometimes it takes the form of a single project- 
ing wooden beaut which serves to carry the rope, 

Gallup poll, a system, introduced by Dr, Gallup 
of the United States, for testing public opinion 
on topical -subjects by taking a test poll on 
attest ions framed to i licit opinions. 

Galvanised Irott is iron coated with zinc. The . 
name comes from the fact that such a coat 
protective against rust could .toe deposited 
eleetrolyticsaUy, EleetrociepoKltion, fa some- 
times used, but the cheaper and more common 
process depends oh dipping the iron te a bathof 
molten zinc. 

Galvanism, a term, now obsolete, for the branch of 
electricity which denis with electric currents 
produced by chemical action, and named after 
its discoverer. Galvan!. 

Gambeson, a protective garment of leather or 
padded material, reaching from the neck to the 
• knees, worn toy soldiers prior to the introduction 
of plate-armour, and also beneath the hauberk. 

Gamboge, a resinous gum obtained from certain 
trees in Siam, Cochin-China, Ceylon, and other 
hot countries, and much used for producing a 
yellow pigment, as well as » strong medicinal 
purgative. 

Game to the term applied to wild animals which are 
protected from indiscriminate slaughter by 
Game Laws. In the United Kingdom game 
comprehends deer, hares, pheasants, partridges, 
grouse, black game, moor : game, woodcocks, 
bustards, and certain other birds and animals of : 
the chase. Game cab only .be killed (with few 
exceptions) by persons holding game licences, 
which dost £3 a year. Occupiers of land ami one 
other person authorised by them la each casesreo 
allowed to kill hares and rabbits on their land 
without licence, Game cannot befaold except : 
toy a person holding n prom licence. There is a 
close time ” prescribed for the different classes 
of same; for Instance. the selling or exposing 
for sale of any bare or leveret during March, 


April, May, June, or July is prohibited by law. 
Grouse cannot toe shot between Dec. nth and " 
Aug. nth,; partridges between Feb, dud. and 
AlU ht Co 1 ltd <««1 

■ Sept. 30th; and black gates Ijetwenn Dec. lith - 
and Aug. KHh. In regard to foxes, sntjw, and 
otters, custom and not Parliament prescribes a 
certain law which sportsmen rigidly adhere to. 
The fox-hunting season is from Kqv. i«t tu 
April 1st ; ht* 1 •> t( 1 * 1 Ith . 

otter -him ting, Apr, to Sept. Viee aUo British 
(ilium Seasons, p. 722.) • 

Gaming, or GamofinE — he. , ' staking mo ney on the 
chance* of r mune— iIMm from i wiring in that : 
it depends upon the result of a trial of skill or a 
turn of ebatti-e. Gambling lifts long since. been 
illegal in Britain, amt no public gaming houses 
have .existed: here' siahe the early part of the 19 th 
century. Gaming la can-led on by the sanction 
of til' law at Mon 1 i gau g dab 
cannot be recovered at law. but is simply * a 
debt of honour," The G anting Act, 1854. 
repealed the old Statute of 88 Henry THI.‘ so 
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far as the prohibition of tennis, bowling, and 
other games of skill is concerned. 

Gamut. The set of lines and spaces on which 
music is written. 

Ganga, the pin- tailed sand-grouse, a handsome 
bird mostly found in North-Western Africa. 

Gan gas. Useless minerals associated with metallic 

.. ores, . 

Gannet, a fish-eating bird which dives on its prey 
from a great height, swallowing it under water ; 
is found in large numbers off the coast of 
Scotland, and hating breeding stations in the 
Hebrides, St. Kilda, Ailsa Craig; the Bass Rock, 
and Grassholme Island. It is a bird of white 
plumage and weighs about 7 lb. Related to the 
cormorants and pelicans. 

Garden Cities to England were founded by 
Bbenezer Howard (1860-1928), and hia ideas 
were put forward in his book Tomorrow — A 
Peaceful Path to Meal Reform (later re-issued as 
Garden Cities of Tomorrow). New towns should 
lie so placed and planned as to get the best of 
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(1910), H.M. The Queen of the Netherlands 
(1944) are Ladies of the Garter, The tradi- 
tional story of the origin of this order is well 
known. Edward, III. is , said to have picked 
up a garter dropped by the Countess of 
Salisbury at a ball, when his Majesty put it 
round his own knee with the remark, “ Honi 
soil qui mai y pense.” The insignia of the 
order are the garter in blue and gold worn on 
the left leg below the knee, and the vestments 
arid badge ; the latter are of great magnificence. 
(See Knighthood.) 

Gas is an elastic fluid substance, the molecules of 
which are in constant motion, and exerting 
pressure. The technique whereby gases are 
liquefied depends on increasing pressure and 
diminishing temperature. Each gas has a critical 
point ; unless the temperature is brought down 
to this point no amount of pressure will bring 
about liquefaction. Last gas to be liquefied 
was helium (1908) winch boils at - 200° C. 
(Sec Gas Laws, p. 742.) 


town and country life, an adaptation of the Gas irom Coal for lighting and beating purposes 
model villages of certain industrial phiian- I is obtained from bituminous coal. Such a gas 


model villages of certain industrial philan- 
thropists such as Salt, Richardson, Cadbury, 
Leverhuime, and others. The Garden City 
Association (later the Town and Country 
Planning Association) was formed in 1899. and 
the first garden city was begun at Letch worth 
in 1904 and successfully established, Welwyn 
Garden City was also Howard’s foundation, 
established in 1019. 

Gardener-Bird, a bird possessing many of the 
characteristics of the bower-bird, and found only 
in' New Guinea. 

Gargantua, the giant hero of Rabelais’ satire, of 
immense eating and drinking capacity, sym- 
bolical of an antagonistic idea! of .the greed of 
the Church. 

Gargoyle, a projecting spout for carrying off. water 
from the roof gutter of , a building. Gargoyles 
are only found in old structures, modern water- 
pipe systems having rendered them unnecessary. 
In Gothic architecture they were turned to 
architectural account and made to take all kinds 


was produced and used for illuminating purposes 
by William Murdoch towards the end of the 
18th century in Birmingham, and about 1807 
the illuminant was introduced in London, one 
side of Pall Mall being lighted with it. It soon 
supplanted oil and candles for outdoor and in- 
door lighting, and is still, in spite of the advances 
of electric light, a common illuminant, its 
power having been greatly Increased by the 
incandescent burner. It is widely used for 
space heating and cooking. (Sec Underground 
GasiflcatioflM A ■ ibbvt \ 

Gas Turbine. This khid of engine has recently 
become a competitor of tho internal combustion 
engine. Mechanical movement is produced by 
a jet of gas impinging on a turbine wheel. Gas 
turbines are being used in aeroplanes, loco- 
motives, and ships. These engines are mech- 
anically simple compared with internal 
combustion engines, and require less main- 

. tenance. 


of grotesque forms — grinning goblins, hideous Gastropoda, a class of molluscs which includes 


monsters, dragons, and so forth. 

GariaS or Gavial, the crocodile of the Ganges, 


alt such as possess a univalve shell — snails 
whelks, limpets, etc. 


feeding chiefly on fish. It has a long snout, and Gate House, a structure built over and; flanking a 


■ its mu- !' ! i *f m , i )(| ft. 

Garibaldi, a kind of blouse-jacket formerly a good 
deal worn by women, and so styled because of its 
resemblance to the shirts worn by the Italian 
, patriot and his soldiery. 

Garlic, a bulbous plant of the same genus as the 


gateway, and common in ancient times at the 
more important entrances of a city, castle, 
monastery, abbey, or college. The Gate House 
of Westminster, built in 1370, was used as a 
prison. This was demolished in 1776, but one 
of its walls remained until 1836. 


onion and the leek, and a favourite condiment Gaucbos are South Americans of Spanish descant. 


among the people of Southern Europe. It 
possesses a very strong odour and pungent 
taste and its culinary use. is agelong. 

Gamer, a granary, or store-house, for com. 

Garnet, a group of minerals ; chemically they 
are orthosiiieates of the metals calcium, mag- 
nesium, titanium. Garnets can be. coloured 
yellow, brown, black, green, or red; the, .blood- 
red gamut is an important gemstone. 

Garnishee, a person who has received legal notice 
not to pay away sequestrated moneys owing by 
him to a third party. 

Garrison, a body of soldiery stationed In a fortified 
place- to defend it against a foe. or to keep the 
surrounding population to subjection ; also such 
a fort, .manned with troops, gun*, etc. 

Garret, the name of a species of wild duck, widely 
distributed over the Arctic regions and a winter 
. visitant to the northern parts, of Britain, - It is 
distinguished by having a large white spot Ja 
front of each eye on a dark ground. 

Garrotte, a method of strangulation used as 


and of a wild and fearless disposition. They are. 
mostly employed in tho management of cattle, 
and are noted for their skill in the saddle, and 
for their lasso throwing. Their numbers grow 
less from year to year, and as the Pampas comes 
more under modern European control their 
existence as a distinct class will gradually 
dwindle away. 

Gauge, a standard dimension or. measurement, 
applied in various branches of construction. 
Thus, the Standard Railway Gauge is. 4, ft. 
Si- In. in the United Kingdom, United States 
of America, Canada, prance, Germany. Austria, 
Holland, Egypt, Belgium, Denmark, Italy, 
Hungary, Sweden, Switzerland, and Turkey, 
la India, 'Ceylon, and Spain the gauge.is 5 ft. 6 
in. In Soviet Russia and Finland, 5 ft, Ireland, 
5 ft, 3 in. Narrow railway gauges of different 
standards are in use on very steep inclines to 
various countries. Other standard gaugus 
are fixed in building, gun-boring, and other 
operations. 


capital puni.'ii n tinSpai i cons tag of a Gauls were inhabitants; of (ancient Gaul, tho 


collar which is compressed by a screw that causes 
death by piercing the spinal, marrow. Garrotlng 
was also applied to a. system of highway rob- 


conntry which comprised what is now France, 
Belgium, and parts of the Netherlands, Switzer- 
land, and Germany. .. 


bery common in England to 1862-63, the Gault, a stratum of blue clay between the Lower 


assailants seizing their victims from .behind, 
and by a sudden compression of the windpipe 


Greensand and the Chalk. A typical section of 
■the Gault can be seen at Folkestone, • 


disabling tin n tit ,h< robbery wag completed J Gauntlet, a glove of armour, worn, in the X2th and 


Gaiter, Order of the. Was established by .Edward 
III. about 1349 and is the premier order of 
knighthood in Great Britain, Originally it was 
a military order, but is now bestowed on. royal 
personages and leading .representatives.: of the 


13th centuries as a sort of mitten, and attached 
to the sleeve of the hauberk. In the 14th 
century gauntlets were made of mail, and later 
of hammered steel with separated and jointed 
fingers. • , „ 


British peerage. H.M. the Queen (1947), H.M. Gauze, a thin, transparent material made of silk 
the Queen Mother : (1936), H.M. Queen Mary > combined with cotton, linen, or nemp, and plain 
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■or figured. There are also gauzes of fennel, 
litre, ribbon, ami wire. 

Gavel, enough grain in the straw to form a sheaf, 
into which it is converted by binding. 

Gavelkind, an old English custom of land tenure 
in Kent., and other Mares in England, whereby on 
the death, intestate, of a property owner, his 
property is divided eaually amongst his children 
and not according to the Jaw of primogeniture. 
It was abolished by the Law of Property Act, 
tft-22, and the Administration of Estates Act, 
J035. 

Gayal, a kind, of wild ox alx>ut the size of an 
English bull. A native of Eastern India, and 
easily domesticated.- 

G-aychang, a junk-life Annamese vessel, with two 
or three masts and triangular sails, carrying 
cargo from Cambodia to the Gulf of Tonkin. 

Gazelle, an animal of the antelope family, of small 
and delicate shape, with large eyes ana short 
cylindrical horns. It is of a fawn colour, a 
native of North. Africa, and easily domesticated. 

Gecko, the name of a family of lurid-tmed lizards 
common in or near the tropics. They are of 
nocturnal habits and feed on insects, and though 
by some accounted venomous .they are harmless, 

Geez, a Semitic or Arabic dialect, or language- 
variant. surviving in the eerie- la-dionl literature 
and speech of Abyssinia, mostly superseded by 
the Amhariv. 

Geiger Counter. The instrument most commonly 
used for making radioactive measurements. 

Geissler'a Tubes, invented by Grassier, contain 
rarifled gases (at about T $ n atmosphere pressure!, 
and when an electric discharge passes through 
them the gases glow brightly. 

Gelada, the name of an Abyssinian baboon, pos- 
sessing a large mane and long tufted tial. It is 
of a dark brown colour, and is closely allied to 
Hamndryas. 

Gelaloeau Era, an ora introduced by and named 
after (?elal-u-l)in, Sultan of IChorassan, and 
commencing March 4th. a.b. 1070. 

Gelatine, a transparent, tasteless, organic substance 
obtained from animal membranes, hones, ten- 
dons, etc,, by boiling in water, ft is of various 
kinds, according to the substance used in 
making if- Isinglassj he purest form of it.is mode 
from air-bladders and other membram-s of fish, 
while the coarser kind — glue -*is made from 
hoofs, skin, hides, etc. Its constituents are 
carbon, hydrogen, oxvgc-n, and nitrogen. 
Gelatine is applied to an immense variety of 
purposes, from the making of food Jellies to 
photographic materials. 

Gemini, one of the signs of the Zodiac lying cast of 
Taurus and containing numerous stars, only- 
two of which—- Castor, the upper and brighter 
one, and Bollux, the lower one-- are visible to 
the naked eye. The stars are named after twin 
divinities of classical mythology. 

Gomsbok, a large South African antelope, with 
long straight horns ami tufted toil. Light fawn 
in colour, it has a black streak across its face, 
and is very fleet of foot. 

Gems are precious stones cut and polished for 
wearing as jewellery. 

Gender, a distinction made in grammar between 
words to Indicate the sex or iaek of sex of the 
objects denoted by these words. While there 
are but two sexes, there sire in some languages, 
like English and German, three genders * 
masculine, feminine, and neuter. In English, 
sis a rate, words .denoting inanimate objects are 
neuter gender (exceptions ; sun (masculine), 
ship, engine (feminines, etc.), white in German, 
inanimate objects , besides being neuter, may be 
masculine or feminine gender. In French the 
neuter gender does not exist. 

Genealogy is the sclrau-e of family descent, treat- 
ing of ancestors and their descendants in various 
brunches in the natural order of succession. 
Pedigree's of the principal families in Great 
Britain are recorded tit 'Heralds’ College. 

General, a military title next in rank to that of 
Field-Marshal, the highest officer in the army. 
Bunking below full General are Lieutenant- 
tb in-mi. Major-General, and Brigadier. 

Generation, a time-measure rcckonut at about 3D 
ra ir» when enddroti arc ready to replace 
Kircats; also the body of persons existing at 
1 h<* same time or period. 

(laceration, Spontaneous. (See ASIog«iM«Is.) 


Genesis, the first book of the Pentateuch, com- 
piled in the :ith century n.o., which carries the 
scriptural narrative from the Creation to the 
death of Joseph. The stories of the Creation, 
Garden of Edcu, the Fall, and tlic Flood were 
largely derived from Babylonian mythology; 
the conditions described around the figures of 
■Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph have a 
genuine historical ba.->- 

Genefc, one of the smaller carnivorous animals, 
about the size of a cat, but with longer tail 
and spotted body. It U a native of fcfcmthura 
Europe, North Africa, and Western Asia, anil is 
valued for its fine soft fur, and also for a per- 
fume it produces- 

Genetic':, the science of herediry. 

Geneva Convention,, an agreement made by the 
European Bowers at Geneva in 18i!4. establish- 
ing humane regulations regarding the treatment 
of the sick and wounded in war and the status 
of those who minister to them. All persons, 
hospitals, hospital shins are reunited to display 
the Geneva onws — a red cross on a white ground, 
A second conference held at Geneva in 1808 
drew up a supplementary agreement. An 
Important result of this Convention was the 
establishment of the Red Cross Society in 1870. 

Genii, fabulous beings, regarded by the Arabs as 
between mankind and the angels, capable of 
becoming invisible at will, or assuming any 
shape. 

Genite, an ancient sect of Jews spoken of by 
Pureluis in Ids Pilgrimage as claiming to be of 
the nure stink of Abraham, by reason of their 
not having "taken straw e wives.” 

Genoufllieres, ancient metal caps for covering the 
knees of an armed man ; an example may be 
seen on the Block Prince’s monument iu (.Ymter- 
bury Cathedral. 

Genre, an art term used to describe a style of 
painting which deals with subjects of homely 
life, but also sprite l in France in connection 
with Other kinds of paintings as genre du pay- 
rage (hind-cape painting), genre historigue 
(historical painting), etc. 

Gens, a group term used by the ancient Roman?, 
to designate, the kindred or connect tons of any 
particular family, but only used in regard to the 
memfers of a noble family, 

G enthite, a silicate of uh -kcl and magnesium , found 
in stalactite formation in certain parts of 
Pennsylvania, and named after its discoverer, 
T*r. Oentft. , „ , . , 

Gentian, the name for a species of plants of the 
& attorn genus. Ooutiau root is used in 
pharmacy. 

Gentian Root, the dried root of the Gent font hit m, 
much until in pharmacy as a tonic. The plant 
fears clusters of mostly bine flowers, and the 
nmst valuable species commercially are those 
of central ami southern Kuo >pe. 

Gentile, a term used in flu: Scriptures to designate 
any person who is not a Jew. 

Gantleinen-ai-arnis, a corps of army officers of 
distinction under a captain whose duty it is to 
attend the Sovereign on ceremonial occasions. 
The corps was formed by Henry V.Hf in 1509 
as personal bodyguard. They coma under the 
direction of the Lord Chamberlain, 

Genus, a term applied in biology to designate any 
kind, sort, or etas of species. 

Geochemistry, that branch of chemistry which 
deals with the com Wit ion of the earth and the 
chemical actions which have proceeded and are 
proceeding in it. 

Geodesy, the science of adrakUing the nonfteura- 
tion and extent of the earth’s surface, and 
determining exact geographical positions and 
dicectiona. with variations of gravity, etc. 
Laud -surveying la a branch of geodesy. - 

Geography, the science which describes the earth's 
surface, Sts physical peculiarities, and the dis- 
tribution of the various animals and plants upon 
-It. It is usual to divide the subject into two 
main branches— 'physical geography, which 
deals with the composition of the earth's surface 
and the distribution of its living occupants, 
animate and inanimate; and political geo- 
graphy, which duals with the tribes, peoples, and 
governments of the earth. 

Geology, the science which deals with the con- 
dition and- structure of the earth, md the evi- 
dence afforded of ancient forms of life. The 
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geological strata are classified in the following 
categories: Primary or PaUmzoie (the Oldest 
rocks including the Cambrian, Ordovician, 
Silurian; Devonian, Carboniferous, Permianl; 
-Secondary or Mesozoic {Triassic, Jurassic, 
Cretaceous) ; Tertiary or Oainomic (Eocene, 

. Oligocene, Miocene, Pliocene, Pleistocene, Holo- 
1 1 l * , i t ck 

Geometrical Progression is a term used to indicate 
a succession of numbers which increase or 
-decrease at ah equal ratio— -as 3, 0, 27 i or 64, 
10, 4. 

Geometry is the branch of mathematics which 
: demonstrates the properties of figures, and : the 
distances of points of space from each other by 
means of deductions. It is a science of reason 
from fundamental axioms, and: was perfected 
■by Undid about 300 b.o. The books of Euclid, 
contain a full eiUcidation of the science,, though 
supplemented in modern times by Descartes, 

' Newton, and Carnot . , ■ .vM: 

Geophysics, the term applied to the branches of 
physics which are. concerned with the earth and 
its atmosphere. Meteorology, atmospheric 
electricity, terrestrial magnetism, seismology 
and hydrology are geophysical subjects. 
George-Noble, a gold coin, so called from St. 
George and the dragon depicted on its obverse, 
First issued in the re ten of Henry VIII. 

German Silver, an alloy of copper, zinc, and nickel, 
and used in the manufacture of table-ware, such 
as spoons, forks, etc. 

Germanium. A silver-white hard brittle metallic 
element chemically related to silicon and tin. 
Discovered by Winkler in 1888. Its richest 
■ ore is german tto containing 0 per cent, of the 
metal. Coal is also a relatively. rich source. 
Gesta Eomanorum, a Latin collection, of stories 
published in the Middle Ages, and of unknown 
origin. It was used by ous* earlier writers, 

- who found many romantic incidents and 
legends which they were able to turn to good 
account. The collection circulated over Europe, 
and -is believed to have been written by a monk, 
Pierre Bereheur, of the convent of St. Eloi, 
Paris. 

Gestation, the carrying of young in animals during 
pregnancy, varies considerably in its length. 
In the case of an elephant, the period is 21 
. months; a camel, 12 months; a cow, 9 months ; 
a cat, 8 weeks; a horse, 48 weeks ; a clog, 9 
weeks; and a pig, its weeks. Hens "sit” for 
21 days; geese, 30; swans, 42;- turkeys, 28; 
pigeons, 18, ■ • 

Gethsemane, a secluded spot on the side of the 
Mount of Olives, half a mile from. Jerusalem, 
said to be the scene of Christ’s Agony in the 
Garden. 

Geysers, hot springs of volcanic origination and 
action, are remarkable for the fact that they 
throw out huge streams of boiling water in- 
stead of lava as in the case of a volcano. The : 
most famous .geysers are those of Iceland, which 
number over a hundred, the principal one having 
an opening 70 feet in diameter and discharging 
a column of water to a heigh i- of 200 feet. There j 
. are also geysers in the Yellowstone region of : 
America, anci florae in New Zealand. Also a j 
device now in common domestic use for heating i 
running water i widely by gas or electricity, | 

Ghat, a river landing-place or stairway in India ; ] 
a passage, dr gateway, “ Ghaut,” another form j 
Of the word, means a mountain pass in the 
Mahratfa tongue. 

Ghee, a kind t»f butter much used in the East 
Indies and made from coagulated milk. It will 
keep sweet for a long time when properly 
prepared. 

Ghetto, the name given to the quarter in any city 
or town where Jews were formerly compelled to 
Its iut off by ga - un he rest of the 
Not only were the quarters usually allocated 
badly situated, but the Jews had to pay a tax 
for the privilege of living there. 


j ' ' Ghibelline (See Guelph md Ghibbeline.) 

I . Ghost-Moth, an interesting nocturnal. . Insect 
(Bepialus hut&ulil, oouittion i$, l&nglfuicU posses* 
ngir ' >j al_ v </- 1 r md known ts 

habit of hovering with a pendulum-like action 
£a the wilight v r a particular si 
female is concealed, 

Giambeanx, metal armour for the legs, and shins, 
worn by the wain .re of 1 icha-rd II s reiki , 
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Giants, men of abnormal stature and bulk, have 
been mat with in all ages, but it may be doubted 
whether ever any actual race of giants has 
existed, except in mythological fable. 

Gibbet, a kind of wooden gallows with a.projeeting 
arm from which in former times criminals were 
hung in chains and left, to decay. 

Gibbon, the name of a long-armed ape mainly in- 
habiting 8.B. Asia. It is without tail, and 
possesses the power of very' rapid movement 
among the. trees of the forests, , 

Gilbert ines were members of a religious order 
founded by St. Gilbert in the 12th century, 
which did not spread beyond England.. The 
order included both men and women who lived 
in double houses which had no communication. 
The habit was black, covered with a white cloak. 

Gimp, a. narrow trimming of worsted, or silk cord, 
largely used for edging to gowns, draperies, etc. 

Gimp-Machine, a narrow-warp loom designed to . 
catch the woof and form loops or patterns, the 
gimp-cords of variant sines being carried by 
independent needles or shuttles. 

Gin, a well-known spirit distilled from malt or 
barley and flavoured with juniper-berries. The 
purest gin is the Holland variety, produced 
mainly at Schiedam. English gin is less pure, 
often containing flavouring substances that 
detract from the quality of the spirit-,. Gin is 
frequently recommended as beneficial in urinary 
troubles. 

Ginger is obtained from a reed-like perennial plant, 
grown in tropical countries. There are two 
varieties, black ginger and grey ginger; The 
former is obtained by peeling and drying the 
root, the latter by scalding and drying. Ginger . 
is largely used as a condiment. 

Gingham, an ordinary kind of cotton fabric, dyed, 
plain, or figured, which received its name front 
being originally manufactured in Gtiingamp In 
Brittany. ' 

Gipsies are a nomadic race, supposed to be de- 
scended from some East Indian tribe. Their 
language, (Romany, is certainly a Hindi dialect 
mixed with other tongues. They are spread 
over many parts of the world, but are most com- 
mon in Europe, having appeared in the Eastern 
portions of. the Continent about the 14th cen- 
tury, finding their way to England at the begin- 
ning of the 10th century. They give evidence 
of their Eastern origin in their dark skins, large 
black eyes, black hair, and pearly White; teeth. 
They are bom wanderers, and pass from place 
to place .following- certain small occupations 
such as tinkering, basket-making, and the like, 
while some of the men are ■ clever as horse- 
dealers, and some of the women pose as fortune- 
tellers. 

Girafi'e, the tallest of existent animals, reaching a 
height of from 18 to 20 feet when full grown. 
Its sloping back and elongated neck seem to be 
the natural evolution of an animal that has to 
feed on the branches of trees. It is a native of 
Africa, is of a light fawn colour marked with 
darker spots, and has a prehensile tongue. 

Giralda, a. beautiful and remarkable example of 
Arabian art, erected in .1165 at Seville, still in 
existence. Minarets similar to the Giralda 
are to he found at Morocco, Tunis, and Tetuan. 

Girandole, a branching chandelier, or swing- 
armed candelabrum. 

Girasol, a mineral of the opal variety, Of a 
•. bluish-white colour, with a red reflection under a 
bright light. 

Girl Guides, founded by the late Lord Baden 
Powell in 1910, aa a parallel movement to the 
Boy Scouts, Incorporated in 1915 and granted 
a Royal Charter in 1923, the movement- spread 
rapidly throughout the world. It gives girls 
between the ages of 7s- and 21 a training) in 
. citizenship and leadership, with special emphasis 
on homecraft subjects and outdoor activities 
sueh as camping. World Chief Guide : Lady 
Baden Powell. . 

Girondins or- Girondists, one. of the. prominent 
parties of the early period of the first French 
Involution* They were moderate,, and up to 
1792 were a strong party. Their, first leaders 
were from the department of Gironde, hence 
their name. With the Reign. of Terror, their 
Influence came to an end, Robespierre. and : his 
party overthrew them, most of them being-. sent, 
to the guillotine. 
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ffltfon ’College* founded at Hitchin Iff 1880, and , Attains a length of about 2 feet, and its main 

removed to Cambridge in 1873, ia one of the colouring is green, with Mack and yellow 

• leading English university colleges for women markings. . , . . , 

Glacial Epochs or ICe Ages. It is Known from tne Glauconite. A green mineral, _ chemically a 
’ evidence of the rocks that there. have been three hydrated silicate of potassium and iron; 

major glacial periods in the geological history Commonly, found in sands -ihence these rocks 

of the earth, separated by long periods of time : are known as greensands rand sandstones. 

the earliest in pre-Cambrian times, ’ 600-700 Glaucushfe ■„ a hiiriowa. genus- of sea .slugs (Sw«. 
million years ago. the second in late. Palseozoic branch-;) often called the &ea Lizard, it j 3 


times, 250 million years ago (In the southern 
hemisphere), and. the third in the Pleistocene 
period. When an ice-sheet covered northern N; 
America and northern Europe. From the 


without shell and has a soft body, with horny: 
month and four-tentacles. - It is a native of the 
South Atlantic, and is not more than 1£ inches 
in length; T . vf- • T 


evidence of fossils world effiuates appear to Glee, an unaccompanied piece for three or more 
have been temperate during the inter-glacial I voices. Glee-einging was popular in England 


have been temperate during the inter-glacial 
periods. 

Glaciers form in the higher Alpine ranges, and are 


during the 1 8th and early 1.9th centuries and 
glee-clubs are still in existence. 


immense consolidated masses of snow, which j Glencoe, Massacre ol, occurred on February 13, 


are gradually impelled by their own force down 
the mountain-sides until they reach a point 
where the temperature causes them to melt, and 
they run off in streams. From such glaciers the 
live great rivers, the (Rhine, the Po, the K lions, 
the Inn, and the Adige, have their source. The 
longest of the Swiss Glaciers is the Gross 


1692. The victims were the Macdonald clan, 
who had failed to take the oath of allegiance to' 
William III. The chief and’ thirty-seven of his 
dan were butchered at the instigation of 
Ralryrapie, A clamour arose, William was 
forced to grant a commission of inquiry and, ag 
a result, in 1605 Balrymple resigned his office; , 


Brae in Norway, is the largest in Europe. 

Glacier-valley, a vale, the essential factor in the 
formation of which has teen glacial action. 

Glacis, a sloping bank of fortification forming a 
parapet to the covered way, and serving to 
expose besiegers to the line of lire. 

Glade, an open space in a forest. 

Gladiators were professional athletes and com- 
batants in ancient Rome, contesting with each 
other or with wild blasts. At first they were 
drawn from the slave and prisoner classes ex- 
clusively, but so much were the successful gladi- 
ators held in esteem that men came to make a 


brilliantly demonstrated the possibilities of the 
modern high-efficiency glider or sail-plane and 
the two Germans Bftdeeke and Zander tomidaea 
in the air for sot hours (December II, i93Sj, 
The present distance record (205 mites) for the 
British isles wins made by P. A. Wills in the same 
year. Soaring is possible by using the energy 
of the air currents, and experiments are now 
being pursued to 'discover how a glider may 
be kept in the sir over flat land surfaces where 
there are no favourable air currents. Towed 
gliders were used to transport men and military 
equipment in the second worid war. 


profession of athletics, and gladiatorial training StoMgwtoa, an oceanic unicelluJar animalcule with 


schools were established. When a gladiator 
Was vanquished without being killed in combat, 
it was left with the spectators to decide his fate, 


a perforated shell , and occurring in certain parts 
of the Atlantic hi such vast numbers as to form 
a bed of chalk ooze with their empty shells. 


death being voted by holding the hands out i Glockenspiel, an instrument composed of metal 


with the thumb turned inward, and life by put- 
ting forth the hands with the thumb extended. 
Gladiatorial shows were the chief public displays 


bars each of which is tuned to » note. The 
tors are struck by hand-hammers and, give 
forth chiming sounds. 


in Rome from the 3rd to the 4th centuries A.r>. Gloria in Bxcetsis- i“ Glory to God In the hfeh- 


Glaads are secretory organs whereby certain 
natural matters, such as urine, milk, bile, saliva, 
sweat, tears, etc., are drawn from or distributed 
over the system. Such of the matters as under- 


est ”) is the opening of the Latin hymn Adapted 
from Luke ii. 4, and the most prominent hymn 
of the ecclesiastical rites in the Christian 
liturgies. 


gb rapid glandular expulsi.w, as urine, etc., are Gloria Patri, the lesser Doxology, with which 


termed easwri?w, while such as" as* utilised In 
promoting the performance of the functions of 
digestion or milk-production are called sekre- 


chants are generally concluded in the English 
Church service — " Glory be to the Father, and 
to the Son." 


ficus. Glands are composed of numberless j Gloriosa, a genus of gorgeous flowering climbers: 


minute secreting cells, arranged in simple or 
compound vesicles, {See aim " Medicni 
Section.”) . ' w . T 

Glasgow University, founded by Pope Nicholas V. 


growing in the Himalayas and Senegambia, 
lanceolate of’ loaf, with clinging tendrils and 
large red or yellow bloom; is of the Lily 
family. 


in 1451, had a new charter granted to it in 1,577 Glory or Broeken-spectre Is the series of coloured 


by Jaofies VI. of Scotland, and in 1868 and 1889 
was i&tiKkH&tpd by the Universities (Scotland) 
Acte. It has usually about 5,000 atudents,’ 
including women. 

Glass, a substance obtained from the fusion of 


rings which an observer sees atonridthb shadow ■’ 
of his own head, sA cast upon, a lunik of mist hr 
thin cloud. Tills diffraction effect to prSiueed , 
by the scattering of light by the directly illumi- 
nated water dp plats. 


silica (Rand) with yartoue bases, and is more or .Glow, an explanatory statement or marginal note. 


less transparent. ‘ 'There 'are numerous kinds of 
glass, bat they group themselves under One- or 
other of the following <da*4tleafSnn« : — Flint, 


often found In ancient manuscripts, ‘ and is 
sometimes more valuable than the test to which 
it refers. . 


■ r crj whose eon «> u • i * ah. 1 '• -Me w an si wrfllnt * 1 r i dr' * 
silica, and oxide of lead ; window glass, made officers of court#, End fees given to clerks of 


silica, and oxide of lead tv window glass, made 
from soda, lime, and silica; Bohemian claw, 

■ containing potash, lime, and silica.; .and bottle 
glass, composed of soda, ihno, aterulna. silica, 
and oxide of iron. Heat-prtW: parses used 
for making cooking utensils fcbtSate boron. 
Glass was made by the Phoenician*. miff was 
familiar in ancient Egypt. The Bgybtfcuw 
introduced it into Romo. In the MiddW'As^K 
Venice was famed for Its glass manufacture*, 
but after the J7th century Bohemia acquires 
pre-eminence in. the same style of the industry.' 
■Window glass was not psed in this country 
until about the 1 til century; 

Glass -Snake. a legless lizard, with a long, sinuous 
^ faculty of regrowth if broken 


mde officers of courts, snd fees- given to clerks of 
has, ■ assize and Judges' attendants by a County 
d. tie Sheriff when rw offenders were left foreseen-: 
ilea, ties; the white- (doves presented to justices 
used - when there h a maiden session are » survival of 
ron. this fid h I usa» ", 

Was Gloves 8 re coverings for the hand with a Separate 
japs sheath for ’each finger, and sire made of Rigrest 
i .tzsiti variety of materials. They were not in general:. 
Crew. ' use in England before the 13th century, and 


were not manufacture \ in thw country until 
the next century. There was a London 


Glovers' Company in 1464. - . - 

Glow-Worm, a kind of beetle, possessing in tbc 
female the power of emitting a phosphorescent 
light underneath the extremity of the body. 
The male has the same power, but to a very 
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is wingless and looks life a larva throughout her 
life, ■ 

Glucinium or Beryllium, Is a white metal pre- 
pared from beryl, and found also in the emerald 
and other rare minerals. Most of the salts of 
this metal have a sweat taste, hence the name. 
Glucose, Dextrose or Grape Sugar, it is produced 
by hydrolysis from cane sugar, dextrine, starch, 
cellulose, etc., by the action; Of reagents. It 
also occurs in many plants, fruits, and honey. 
For brewing purposes glucose is prepared by the 
conversion of starch by sulphuric ; acid. , Malt 
alio converts! starch into glucose, . 

Glue, a gelatinous substance Obtained by boiling 
and chemically treating hides, hoofs, etc. 

Gluten, a protein present in flour or wheat and 
; other grains. 

Glutton or Wolverine, the biggest animal of the 
weasel order, inhabits the northernmost parts of 
Europe., and America. In build it resembles the 
bear, and is rather larger than a badger. Its 
fur is- of a brown-black hue, but coarse : the 
animal has great strength, and is remarkable for 
its voracity. , ■ 

Glycerine or Glycerol, occurs in natural fats com- 
bined with fatty: acids, and is: obtained by de- 
compost those substances with alkalies or 
by superheated steam. It- is colourless and oily 
and sweet, and is put to a; variety of commercial 
v, , beit i, utlli d for medic i it< or 
: lubfieating purposes, and iu the manufacture of 
. nitro -glycerine. 

Glycogen or Animal Starch, a carbohydrate 
which is found in the liver. It is convertible 

into glucose, 

Glyptoden, an exfciaetnpeeies ofglgantie armadillo, 
fossil remains of which have been discovered in 
8. America. It was some 9 feet long, carried 
t huge tortoisf like shell, and had flutec teeth 
Gnat. (See Mosquito.) 

Gnaiss, a metamorpbio rock containing . quarts, 
fel par, ind mica. ,f i- band* i the lit J- 
: coloured minerals being concentrated apart from 
the dark minerals. 

Gnomes, dwarf 'supernatural beings, popularly 
supposed to exercise protective powers over 
mines and minerals. 

Gnostics were an early Christian sect prominent 
from the 1 st to the It! century, They held 
; that Christ was of divine origin, but they ro- 
; : ieefed ' the literal interpretation . of the Scrip* 

, tares ; : contending that God was unknown and 
beyond maa’a comprehension, And that know- 
ledge rather than faith was the passport to 
Heaven, . . . ■ ■ 

Gnu, an animal of the antelope family, combining 
the characteristics of the buffalo in its head and 
horns, the ass in its neck and mane, and the 
horse in its long and bushy tail. There are two 
v species, the common and the brindled, and they 
are about the siae of an a as. They abound in 
Africa and congregate in herds, 

Goa Bali, a peculiar ; 'and : powerful drag, scented ; 
With musk, md sold n India in egg-shaped 
masses It is a favourite >rt iflc in < u-cs of 
fever and certain skin diseases, but its precise 
enmno sltlo > is kept sec ret. ; 

: -Gbat^^thj, : .A : iarge i mbth; : bf:the'^CTw»4SW::fam!ly,:| 
common in I it* in, * v i smelll £ f , and very 1 - ; 
struetiv* in the larval stag* totrt * /f * it ' ^ plat 
and w how genu nto she vex i of wh t the 
caterpillar bores during its three years’ period of 
development. 

Goats are horned <• i nil ant ana Irupeds indit ei - 
ous * > l he 1 ’astern Hemisphere. 1 ut now don t s 
ticated hr a 11 t>„s * , of the world, Though Billed 
fcc he ah ep, they treamtt i hardie and more 
rctiv*. art t- 1 The mate bos a (,”fs o hair 


p, they are a 
active animal. The mate has a tuft of hair I 
under the chin Many species, indudim t-hos | 
'Of Cashmere and Angora, are valuable for their ] 

" t' : ik:':u8ed. , for'-f ’ ’ 
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wool, or silk and cotton, was taken over by the 
Government of Louis XIV, in 1002, and since 
then has been the French national' factory for 
that class of fabric. 

Goby, the name of a well-known and widely dis- 
tributed fish, of many species, some of which 
are common along the British coasts, . The 
ventral fins' of the Black Goby form a hollow 
disc, whereby the fish can cling to the rocks or 
othei external objects. 

God is the , term by which the idea of the one 
■ .Supreme Being is expressed. The conceptions 
of God vary with different religions and different 
countries. Theism regards God as. a personal , 
s ini Hid the autho a drule offchennh re. 
Pantheism identifies God with the universe and 
m t is i ! ersonal being. 

Gocthite. A mineral : chemically, a hydroxide of 
iron. Colour: yellow, brown, red, or nearly 
black. : It occurs in association with hwmafcite 
and limonite. 

Gog and Magog, two legendary British giants, sup- 
posed to be the last of the Offspring of certain 
wicked daughters' of the Emperor Diocletian .. 
and ; a band of demons. Gog and Magog, the 
story goes, were brought captivb to :t he Loudon 
palace to B’-to j , <, re k pt in cl i i 
Effigies of these giants existed in the Guildhall 
prior to, and. Were destroyedinythe Greatipire, 

■. A fresh pair, 14 feet high, were carved by 
Richard Saunders in 1708, and it was for a long 
time the custom to carry them around: in the 
Lord Mayor's procession. They were destroyed 
by incendiary bomb in tic air-raids i*r the 
second world war. Sew figures, slightly 
smaller, carved in wood, are to replace them. 
CUT fioi nrntest amount < i gold it >btaiued 
by treating gold-bearing quartz by the cyanide 
process. The void ! u dissolved out by cyanide 
solution, which is then run into long boxes 
filled ’ with ' zinc shavings when . the gold • is . 
precipitated a? r Mill slime. This is melted 
wit » an *>• Mining igt nt which removes tho air c 
Gold-Beaters SI 1 1 >« tho outside membr: o of 
the 1 . i rtestine to the ox. specially pi % hi d 

. and used by gold-beaters for placing between 
• the leaves of gold while they beat them. This 
. 1 ' membrane is of great tenacity, and gets' beaten 
to such extreme thinness that it is used to put 
on cuts and bruises. 

Gold Standard, a system whereby Bank notes am 
change fble in o gold at a fixe i rate to any 
time. Until the first world war North America 
::: and most countries : of Europe ' adopted; this - 
By stem, that is to say, they were *’ on the gold 
standard.” It was generally suspended during 
} that war (not by the United States). Britain , 
te timed it the Gold Standard in JO f\ out like 
some other countries, found it impossible to 
remain and came oft the Gold Standard in 1031. ; 
Golden Age of the classical mythology was the age 
, of peace arid Innocence and patriarchal years. . 
Golden Legend, the title of a famous history of the . 
Saints, .on jit d by ,Ti obiw d< Von fine a 
: 'Dominican' monk, in the; 13th century, ■. ■ truns- : ; 
lated: and, published by Caxton in 1483. . 

Golden Number, the number of any year in the 
inetonic cycle of 9 seam, deriving Its name 
from the fact that in the old calendars it was 
always printed in gold. It is found by adding 
to. T to the number of theyeaf ; A.&I (riffi'Amding : 

by 19, the remainder being the Golden Number : 
to.Jiat, If no remainder, the Golden Number Is 19. 
The only use to which the * olden Number is 
put now Ss making ecclesiastical calculations for 
determining movable feasts. 

Golden Ross, the Fop » ose Of wrought gold 
bless 3d and k ntfre l f trio to time t t the church 
o’* commi nir.y Pi* Holiness "f <■'*« to I mour. 


gloves, shoes, etc. 

Goatsucker it the popular name of the night-jar, 
and the bird was so called from the now ev- 
, ploded tradition that It waa in the habit of suck- 
ing goats, it is a regular summer visitor to 
tin s < ountry . and lays its eggs on the ground. 
Gobelin Tapestry waa originated by a family of 
dyers named Gobelin in the 15th century in 
Paris. The Gobelin establishment, which pro- 
duced this beautiful tapestry, made of silk and 


or commuruty ms uouncss selects to honour. 

Goldsmiths Company, one of the richest London 
City Companies, and tho Official assayers of gold 
and diver, invested ?;>} the pm,,-! oi ‘ hall- 
marking ” the quality of objects made from 
these metals, ire first charter was granted in 
! 1327. , ; ■ : ■ A 

1 Gondola, the old regulation black boats so com- 
mon on the canals of Veni se, propelle ! by a 
gondolier with one oar who stands at the stern. 
Iris passengers being: accommodated in a covered 


s vice in the centre. 

Gcnfcion, the pennon affixed to a lance, spear, or 
standard, consisting usually of two or throe 
streamers, and made to turn like a weather-cock. 




fears cyclopaedia , -■ jfji 

Goniometer, an instrument for measuring the , 
angles between the faces of a crystal. j 

Good, Templars, a temperance organisation estab- i 
iished in England in I8GS, hut existing some i 
years earlier in America. It has a very exten- 
sive membership in this country, and Sts head- 
quarters are at Birmingham, ! 

Gophers. Rodent- mammals. The pocket gophers ! 
are stout-bodied burrowera common in the 
U.S.A. The slender burrowing gophers,: also 1 
called “ ground squirrels,” occur la central and 
■western U.S.A. The sisel or suslik Is a related ' 
European species, They are a .great pest 
among grain crops. ft; w 

Gordon Riots of 1780 were an anil- popery agitation 
fomented by Lord George Gordon. Galled also 
“ No-Popery Pdots.” 

Gorilla, the largest of the anthropoid apes, found 
in the forests of Equatorial Africa, and at 
maturity standing from 4 to 5 feet high. 
Goshawk or . Goose-Hawk, a bird of prey of the 
.Lalijon family. Being rather slow and Weak in 
flight, lb is trained by falconers for catching 
hares, rabbits, etc. It is only occasionally 
cc-fn wild in Britain, but is common in southern 
Europe and Asia. 

Gospels are those portions of the New Testament 
which deal with the life, death, resurrection, 
and teachings of Christ. They are the gospels 
of Matthew, Mark, Lulco and John,;:, ami the 
first three are called the synoptic gospels because 
. of their general unity of narrative. That of 
John is of somewhat wider scope, and gives in 
addition to the story of the Passion an account 
of the ministry in Judea. Numerous other 
so-cailad Gospels were put forward, but they 
are regarded as apocryphal, 

Goths, a Teutonic people who descended on Cen t-ral 
Europe from Baltic regions and dominated a 
great part of the Continent. Under the leader- 
ship of Ata-rie (and then known as the Visigoths) 
they sacked Rome in 410, but by the 8th 
century they became merged in the Spanish 
race. There were Ostrogoths (Eastern Goths) 
and Visigoths (an offshoot of the Ostrogoths). 

: Gourd family or ,* Cucurbitaee®. This family of 
about, 650 species of flowering pi ants ■includes 
the gourds, pumpkins, cantaloupes, cucumber, 
gherkin, water-melon. Most abundant in the 
: tropics, the cucurbits are mainly climbing 
annuals with very rapid growth. The bathA 
room loofah Is the skeleton of one cucurbit 
, . fruit. Luff a eylindnca. The squirting cucumber 
is another member of the family. (See 

Ecballium.) 

Governor. A device attached to an engine, tur- 
bine, compressor, etc,, which automatically 
controls the engine’s speed in accordance with 
power demand. Moat governors depend upon 
the centrifugal action of two or more halls 
which are thrown outwards as their speed of 
, rotation increases »M actuate a throttle valve 
or cut-off, 

Gowrie Conspiracy was an unsuccessful project- 
for securing the person of, or assassinating, 
James VT. of Scotland, afterwards James I, of 
England. -"D:' v-te iitek, 

Grail. (See Holy GnaiJL>v- JTcii V. 

Gram or Gramme, the unit of weight in the metric 
system, defined as the 1000th part of a standard 
cylinder «of plat-inaia-irfdium kept at (Sevres.- 
Subdivision gives tha centigram (100th pars of 


1 ounce avoirdupois is equivalent lo 23 grams 
approximately. (See Metric System.) j 

Gramophone, an apparatus, on tbs disc principle 1 
for recording and reproducing- vocal snnnds. in- j 
ven tcu by B. Berliner, and was at one time the . 
i a t popular oft e talking ia linoa I 

Grampus, a cetacean of the Dolphin family fre- i 
qaeafc in temperate Waters, and as maturity 
being over 2(3 ft, long, ■■ ■ J 

Grand Friz, the ” French Derby,” was established ; 
by Napoleon III, in 3883, It is the chief French • 
race ftnd to an international competition of 
■ tbree-yaar-olfto. 

Graphite or Tluiabag®, commonly called biack- 
.iead. Is a form of carbon occurring- in foliated 
rnw te i ' <uno to, gi pbit i , is soft 
' will mate black marks on paper .or other plain 
surfaces, and Is mainly used for lead pencils. 

, It is alee a valuable lubricant. Pure graphite 
j baa ibsted a new use with the construction of 
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atomic piles (vide). Important deposits occur 
in Siberia, Ceylon, Madagascar, Canada, and ■ 
the U.S.A, 

Graphotype, a kind of block, for printing from, the 
drawings for which are made on a chalk surface 
with a siliceous Ink. The soft parts are brushed 
■away: after the surface is dry, and a block) is ' 
matte front what remains in relief. 

Grapnel,: a modified kind of boat’s anchor, with 
flukes for holding by, Also an arrangement of 
hooks or clamps for fixing to and bolding one 
ship . to another white beizig boarded; in an 
engagement. , 

Graptolites, fossil animals which became extinct 
after the Silurian period. Structurally anil in 
their way of life they were similar to the living 
hydrozoa : they grew attached to seaweed or ' 
the sea-bed. The specimens best preserved 
oct nr in shalt 

Grass-Cloth, a fabric made from China grass, the 
. fibre of certain plants of the nettle order. 

Grasses or Gramme®. This family of flowering 
p plants, including about 4,000 species, is the most 
important economically. Ordinarily the fanner 
applies., the term ” grass ’’ to the pasturage, :' 
plants on which cattle, etc,, feed, but botantealiy 
grasses' take in the various cereal plants (wheat, : 
barley, oats, rice, millet, etc.), and the baihhdos. 
Grasshopper. There are many species of these 
leaping insects which are related to the locusts, 
Most are vegetarians ; a few eat flies and 
caterpillars also. The chirping sound they 
make cornea by scraping the hind legs against 
the wings : in some species a notoe is produced 
by rubbing the wings together. 

Gravitation, the force of mutual attraction 
between massive bodies. Newton formulated 
the law , of gravitation in: '.'these :Worda : -;.- : Aii 3 ': : 
two particles of matter attract one another 
with a force directly proportional to the product' 
of their masses and inversely r roprrfional to 
the square of the distance between them. 

Gravity Railway - Is a railway worked by the 
power of gravity alone. The road is constructed 
on inclined planes, usually so Arranged'; that! : 
descending ears pull tbs cars from below to the 
higher level. ■ ■ 

Graying, the ordinary wHd gray goose of Europe, 
and so called from the fact that at one time it ' - 
- k dlj, not - inigtate-i#it-U : ' the old wild : geese, but 
lagged behind in the fens and marshes. 

Grayling, a fresh-water flab of the salmon, family, 
having a large dors;'.! fin, and averaging about 
: i i; lb. to 1 weight. It affords good sport to the T: 
angler. 

- Great Circle Sailing fe the art, of steering a ship in a - f 
line with a straight diameter of the earth. 

••'Great Eastern,’* the paddle steamship built by t 
Scott Kassel! at Mill-wall, launched- lir ISSSptlien ' 
the largest- vessel afloat, measuring 663 ft. in 
length and 83 ft. in breadth, and of 22,800 
tonnage. - It was used for sonic years in cable 
laying in the Atlantic and Mediterranean, and 
. in 18SS was sold to be broken up. 

Groat Powers, the must- powerful nations of the 
world, especially in political influence, re- - 
sources, and military awl naval strength, 

", .'-Between'-' 'the- ■ first -ami , ?ee<»hd' r .- i 'wbrid.'s''W!ars:i' : 
France, Germany, Gt. Britain, Italy, Japan, 
Russia, and the United States were regarded as 
f ir? at SV.v era. 

Great War (uu-l-o Hostilities were precipi- 
tated in July 1*314 by the Austrian ultimatum 
to Serbia, protest lug or. account of the assasslna- 
lion of the Archduke Ferdinand of Austria at 
Sarajevo, and demanding a large indemnity 
under conditions 'which it woa impossible to ■ 
accept. and being virtually a declaration of war. 
This Involved the Russian Government, which 
was bound by promises to protect the interests 
of Serbia-, In the meanwhile tension between 
- France and Germany had become acute, 'and 
German troops occupied Belgium in August in 
defiance of the Treaty defending the neutrality 
■ of 'Belgium, aurned by Franco, England rad 
Germany in 3830, War was declared on 
ii >i v ' this conn tr n Au < a 

The war Involved Italy, Rumania. Japan and 
..3i- n-e y the United 8 ates aa allies of f rest 
Britain and France, while Turkey and Bulgaria 
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of the Marne (1914). which checked the advance 
: of German troops on Paris; Heave Chapelle; ■ 
■Yppes to file British, offensive of 1915 j German 
offensive ; Verdun, 1916 1 naval battle of Jut- 


machinery. Tlie millstones used for grinding 
corn are also called grindstones. 

Grisette, the name given in France to young women 
who serve in shops and elsewhere, and are not 
. specially bound by domestic ties. : 


and Russia in 1917 at Brest-Litovsk. Mutiny in years has dropped out of the coinage 
the navy and the general breaking down of the Groats (or Grits) are the grain of oats deprived of 
morale of the German army, the exhaustion of the husks; and, crushed, become whole meal, 
the working masses and their political leaders Grog, the beverage served out to sailors, and: 
culminated in a revolution and induced Ger- compounded of spirit and water in prescribed 


culminated in a revolution and induced Ger- 
many to sign an armistice on Nov, 11, 1918. 

. Peace Treaties were signed in Paris in 1919. 

Grebe, a diving bird of beautiful plumage, of which 
there are some 20 species. The two species 
familiar in this country are the Dabehick and the 


proportions. - The name, it is said, was derived 
from the fact that Admiral Vernon, who intro- 
duced it into the English navy in 1745, wore 
Grogram breeches. Now, any sort of mixed 
drink is called “ grog.” 


Great Crested Grebe, the latter having a Grogram, a kind of rough fabric made of wool 
feathery tuft, on each side of the head. The and some other fibre, such a silk, mohair, or 


breast feathers are of a downy softness and 
silver lustre. . - ■; 


cotton, formerly much used for commoner kinds 
of wearing apparel. 


Greek Church represents the churches in accord j Groschen, a silver coin introduced into the German 


with the Greek patriarchal see of Constantinople, 
and marks the point of separation , from the 
Soman Catholic Church widen or.’ tried in 


currency about the 14th century but not now in 
use. It was a thirtieth of a thaler, or about li 
of a penny, English. 


a.b. 1054 when Pope I.eo IN. excommunicated 1 Grotto, a natural or artificial cave. Some grottoes 


the patriarch, and the countries comprised in 
Greek, Greco-Roman, Russian, and certain 
Oriental groups remained faithful to the 
Patriarchal cause. The Greek Church accepts 
the doctrine of transubstantiation, believes in 


are of great beauty, and are much frequented. 
Among the most famous are the Blue Grotto of 
Capri and the stalactite grotto of Antiparos. 
The latter has been known since 1673 and is of 
singular picturesqueness. 


the intercession of the Virgin and saints, and I Ground Wave, that part of the energy emitted 


the power of priestly absolution; but rejects 
purgatory. Papal supremacy, and allows Its 
priests to marry. Greatly, weakened after 
Russian Revolution and in Turkey after 1928. 

Greek Fire, a combustible, supposed to have been 
composed of sulphur, nitre, naphtha* and 
ssphal t, used with destructive, effect by the 
Greeks of the Eastern Empire in their wars. 


by a radio transmitter which travels along the 
ground: as opposed to the sky wave which is 
reflected back- to earth by the ionosphere. 
With the lower radio-frequencies, the ground 
wave can be picked up over several thousand 
. miles ; in the broadcasting band, over a 
hundred or so miles ; it is virtually useless at 
high frequencies. V MV 


Greek Kalends, equivalent, to never, as Only the 1 Grouse, a kind of game-bird common to the moors 


Romans, not. the Greeks had kalends. 

Green Room, the common' assembling room for 
actors and actresses behind the stage, so called 
from the first room of the kind being decorated 
in green. 

Gregorian Chant, ritual music with a system 


of England and Scotland. Of the same family 
are the ptarmigan of Scotland, the capercallie, 
also found in Scotland, the Canada grouse, the 
American prairie-hen., and the common part- 
ridge. Grouse shooting begins in Britain on 
the 12th August. 


of harmony suitable for church use. First Grub Street, the London city quarter of hack 


established by Rope Gregory I. 

Grenada, a small explosive bomb thrown by hand 
or projected from a rifle. 


writers during the Georgian period, and fre- . 
quently alluded to in the literature of those 
days. Today it is called Milton Street. 


Grenadier was originally a picked soldier, 'em- “ Grundy, Mrs,,” a sort of Mrs. Harris, introduced 


ployed in throwing hand grenades. The 
Grenadier Guards regiment perpetuates the now 
obsolete usage in connection with our own army. 
Gretna Green, a celebrated Place in Dumfries 
where runaway marriages were performed from 
1754 to 1 Soli. „ 

Greyhound, ..one of the oldest known varieties of 


by Dame Ashfleld, a character in Morton’s 
comedy “Speed the Plough." The Dame 
considers every action from the point of view of 
Mrs. Grundy (a personification, of British 
respectability), and is continually putting the 
question, “ What will Mrs. Grundy say ? ” Thus 
the name became proverbial. 


dog, bred for the chase, and of great fleetness, Gruytro, a special kind of cheese, first peculiar to 


Used In the v T - e »r >f « ir, as and for 
dog-racing. Among its sub-varieties -are the 
Scotch deerhound, the Irish boar-hound, and 
the Russian wolf-hound. : 

GriSe, the name given to a claw-like architectural 
decoration common in mediaeval buildings, and 
placed at the base of columns. 

Griffin, in ancient mythology, a winged creature 
with an eagle’s head and body of a lion, found 


the small town of that name in the canton of 
Freiburg, Switzerland, but now made In other 
parts of Switzerland and In Prance. , It is of a 
pale yellow colour, and contains air passages 
and bubbles which give it a rather honeycombed 
appearance, 

Guanaoo, a large species of llama, common to 
South America, arid utilised as a: beast of 
burden. 


la ancient sculptures of Be rein and Assyria. Guano, the excrement of sea-birds, found in large 


Its origin is traced to the Hittites. It had the 
samfi religious significance as the winged sphinx 
of Egypt. The griffon vulture is a bird named 
after the mythological creature, found to Europe, 
Africa and India. 

Grille, & me till- work covering to the form of decora- 
tive bare, used to protect apertures in walls or 
doors. - 

. Grilse, , a young salmon. at that, period of its de- 
de velopment whoa the fish makes its first return 
to. fresh water, usually in Its second year. 
Grimm’s' Law, formulated by Jacob Grimm, an 


quantities on the rocky islands of the western, 
coasts of South America and Nauru Is. It 
forms & useful fertilising agent, being rich in 
phosphate and ammonia, and first came into 
use in 1841, since which time Peruvian guano 
has been a recognised article of commerce. 
Beds of guano of from 60 to 60 ft. in thickness 
are not uncommon. Fish guano and bat 
guano from caves in: South America and the 
Bahamas are also used as fertilisers. 

Gudgeon, a small fresh-water fish of the ca® 
family., . , ,, 


eminent German phi! ijog-'t. down a r.riri- Guelph and Ghibelline, Italianised forms of the 
ciple of consonantal change in the Germanic German ■words Wolf and. Waiblingen* 

languages. For instance. Lai. paler, Eng. the names of two rival princely families whose 

father, Ger, Vater; Lat. /rater. Eng. brother. conflicts made m uch of the history at Germany 

G er. fl rwfcf ; Eat, decern, Eng, ten. Ger. suite, and Italy during, the Middle Ages, The. 


rJer; Eat. /rater, Eng. Jjron 
Lat. decern, Eng, ten. Ger. teh 
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feuds be tw een these two factions ctmtiaued eeherally to the Gulf Stream but this lias no 
Ju Italy during the campaigns of Emperor 'influence whatever excepfcln so far as it feeds the 
'i’re^eriek l,, and later dev^ped into the fierce vHorth Atlantic Drift, Both the Gulf Stream 
struggles of the 13th century i>etween ; Emperor and the North Atlantic Drift owe their mbve- 

and Dope, In Italy the Ghitiellines supported w revailing 

the side of the German emperors and the and it is the south-westerly airstream coining: 

Guelphs the cause of the Pope. It is interesting from warmer regions aha passing over* the 

to note that Dante was a Ghibelline and surface waters of the Atlantic Drift that brings 

Petrarch a Guelph. The . present Royal the warmth inland to influence the climate of 

Family of England is descended from the V,\ reru Europe. 

Guelphs, through the ducal House of Bruns- Gull; a web-footed aea-bira of numerous species, 
rwiek;: the name of Windsor was assumed during inhabiting the sea. coasts of aOparts of the world. 


the hist world war. 

Guereza. a large African monkey, with long flow- 
ing masses of white hair and tufted tail. 
Guildhall, the place of assembly of the members of 


■ They tire mostly ofa soft greyish-white plumage, 
and are voracious feeders, living on Ash, eggs, 
small birds, worms, etc. Eight or tan suedes, 
are native to the British Isles. 


a guild, and at one time, when guilds were in I Gulliver, the _ hero of Swift's satire, Gulliver's 


full strength, was practically the Town Hall: Travels, who, in Liiliput and Brobdingnag, 

The IxiridoK Guildhall is to-day the hall of meet- passed through a series of adventures which 

tog for the City of London Corporation. were so contrived as to reflect the humour, 

Guilds for the fostering and protection of various follies, and shortcomings of Swift s day. Apart 

trades have existed to England since Anglo- from Its satire. It forms one of the best boohs 

Baxon times, and from the 12th to the lath ever written, - _ 

centuries exercised great influence and enjoyed Gtuas are .glutinous compounds obtained from 
many privileges- There were trades’ guilds vegetable sources, soluble in cold or hot wafer. 


and craftsmen's guilds, and in all large cities 
and towns there was a guild hall, Their 
..A successes to the Middle Ages led to many mono- 
polistic abuses, and in the end it became neces- 
sary to free the country from their restrictive 
power. Seventy-nine guilds, including the 
Mercers, Grocers, Drapers, still exist and enjoy 
considerable revenues, but they are now only 
private bodies and have little direct influence 
upon the course of trade. 

Guillemot, a genus of sea-birds of the auk family, 
common in Northern Europe, two species — the 
Common Guillemot and the Black Guillemot— 
being natives of our own sea coasts, nesting and 
breeding on the cliffs. 

Guillotine, the apparatus used to France for the 


but not in alcohol. There Are /innumerable' 
varieties. Gum Arabic is exuded from a species 
of acacia grown in Senegal, the Sudan, Arabia, 
India and other countries, and is a valuable 
commercial product, used to dyeing, ink-making, 
as a madlage, and in medicine. India-rubber 
is an elastic guru. Gums arc also made from 
starch, potatoes, wheat, etc., from reeds, bark, 
roots, and w eecis, Manyso-calledgumsamrestos, 
Gun-Cotton, a powerful explosive manufactured 
by subjecting a prepared cotton to the pro- 
' . longed action df a mixture of three parts Aui- 
plutrie add and one part of nitric acid. It burns 
without explosion on ignition, but by percussion 
explodes with it force five times greater than 
that of gunpowder. 


execution of the death penalty. It consists of Gwi-Mooey, the name given to debased coins 


an oblique-edged knife, fixed between two 
grooved posts, which is heavily weighted and 


issued by James II. in Ireland in 1689 and 
made partly of metal from old cannon. 


toils forcibly on the neck of the victim, severing } Gunny, a coarse doth made in India from jute ana 


head from body. A French physician, J, I, j 
Guiliotin, proposed in the Constituent Assembly 
■ of 1789 that it should lie used instead of an 


hemp, .'Used chiefly for: bags and sacking, though j- 
sometimes also for clothing by the very poor. 
Gunny cloth fe latsely ihanufaefured to Dundee. <p. 


axe or sword. It was invented by Dr. Antoine j Gunpowder, the oldest of explosive mixtures, fe » 


Louis, and was called at first “Louteon” or 
“Loulsette." - " 

Guinea, an English gold coin of. the value of 
twenty-one shillings, current from 1(103 to 3817, 
and deriving its name from the first guinea coin- 


comnemwd of saltpetre, sulphur, and charcoal 
thoroughly wimfeshated and' reduced tdlflae'' 
powder. The proportion of the ingredients is 
varied according to the uses for which if is. 
destined. 


age having been struck , from gold obtained on Gunpowder Plot was a conspiracy by a desperate 
the coast, of Guinea. band of Roman Catholics in the reign ef 


the coast of Guinea. ' 

Guinea-Pig, a rodent of the eavy family about 10 
in- in length and with a tail so short that it does 
not project outside the body. It makes an 
excellent pet, though easily frightened. Its 
ancestors were species of the wild cary of S, 
America said to have been domesticated toy the 
Incas of Peru. {See p. 803.) 

Guinea Wormy a Targe roundworm (nematode! 
which is parasitic ia man. Occurs in tropical 
Asia and Africa. 

Guitar, a six-stringed instrument with a hollow 
resonant body, the strings being plucked by 


band of Roman Catholics in the reign ef 
James I. to avenge the harsh treatment to 
which Catholics were subjected. Barrels of 
gunpowder were secreted in the vaults' under- 
neath the Houses of Parliament, and it was 
proposed to fire these when the King and his 
Ministers assembled on Nov. 5th. 1803. The 
'plot was betrayed and Guy F&vvks and his 
co-conspirators were .arrested and executed. 
The date serves to perpetuate the ancient ms< 
tom of burning the effigy of Fawkes,. a custom 
in which young people are the most enthusiastic 
participants, with bonfires, fireworks, etc. 


b instrument seems to hare Gunter’s Chain,' a surveyor’s chain invented h? 
in, but there is a variant known Edmund Gunter (1581-1620), T’Kifeasor of 


Spain, but there is a variant known 1 
as the Hawaiian Guitar. A recent develop- j 
merit is the Electric Guitar, in ' which the j 
mechanical vibrations of the strings are con- i 
verted into electromagnetic vibrations, ampli- 1 
fled, and reproduced by a loud-speaker, j 

Mm, a. former gold coin of Germany, the Low l 
Countries, and a former silver coin of Austria, ! 


Gulden, a former gold, coin of Ge 
■ Countries, and a former silver 


worth about Is, M. English, The silver gulden j Quite E 
Is still current, la Holland. . . ' tree « 


i Ast rdfidtoy.'fitCttshsto'.'Cdilege, for J&AiieftSiito- :■ 
..'■jjseht ; of"are&8, ■ . .It' islifejyhWS ' tong And divided 
into 3.00 links: one sere contains . 100,000 
saunre links. 

Gurnard , a sea-fish, with large, bony bead and 
■diminutive body, of which there are some forty 
species, ’They are plentiful m British waters, 
tercha, the concrete juice of an evergreen 


Is still current, la Holland. 

Gules, a lientldic tern, denoting a rose of red 
tincture, indicated by vertical lines drawn, or 
engraved without colour. 

■Gull Stream Is confined entirely to the western 
. side of the N, Atlantic and is the warm-water 
current flowing through the Straits of Florida 


' tree common in . the Peninsula and Islands of 
a rose of rad Malay, It possesses normally and naturally; 
Uses draw's or little elasticity, but (monies pliant under s 
rising temperature and has many commercial 
to the western ' uses. In recent times It has become of con- 
ks warm-water ■ stderable value «* a covering for electric wires, . 
rails <tf Florida bains a. non-conductor, while it is largely cm- 
otheAmer an ployed ii makir iiose, >eltlnf and other 

s. From there flexible goods. Combined with the more cfMtie 

dower, broader, ■ caoutchouc it Is easily vulcanised, 
warm) drift of Guy’s Hosftltel, founded by Thomas Guy in South- 


x-oufi, «, m a common error to attribute me uymng, to navigation, means tbs moving ot an? 
warmth f the Brilfeb Isles and Wester* Europe boom-toll from <mt to famaatb the other, 
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Gymnasium, originally the name siren in ancient | 
Greece to the public places where Greek youth 
used to exercise and receive instruction. 


GENERAL, INFORMATION 

may have from the perpendicular; thus, in 
Weardale the veins mainly “ hade ” to the 
north. 


Ha to, Aristotle and other great teachers Hadrian's Wall. (See Roman Walls.) 
lectured there. ,»«(* tasfcitutKm.was never Haanatito, peroxide of iron, one of the principal 
very popular with tue UomariB, anri it was pot iron ores, containing -about'' 70 per cent, of the 

until the isth and 10th centuries that the cult of metal. It is usually found , in kidney-shaped 

combining physical with intellectual activity masses, and is specular, red or brown, in thin 
again fauna a place m educational systems.' Ill _ fragments, but greyish in bulk. 


Oorifuany was *i»ppHod to tbe classical J HssisocyaiiiB, the respiratory pigment of crus- 


grammar school ; in this country and America taceans and molluscs. It functions like 

to the balls where gymnastics ware practised. hemoglobin, from which it differs in con- 

Gymnastios the general term for athletic diversions taining copper instead of iron and being blue 
when - i s, bu t as when oxidised instead of red. 

disciplinary or heidth-proiaot-ing exercises. Hemoglobin, the pigment containing iron which 
Gymnosperms, In the Pine and related plants gives red blood corpuscles their colour. It is a 

the seeds are exposed and not contained in an respiratory pigment, having the property of 

ovary; because of the nakedness of the seeds, picking up oxygen when the blood passes 

these plants are called gymnosiwrms. The through the lungs to produce the compound 

gymnosperms, the most primitive of seed- known as oxyhemoglobin. In other parts of 

tearing plants, include the Cycads, Ginkgo the body the oxyhaamoglobin breaks down, 

(maiden-hair tree), Conifers, and the Gnetales. liberating oxvgen, which Is used in the oxidation 

Fossil gymnosperms were abundant by Carboni- processes (respiration) that the body tissues 

ferons times. carry on. 

Gynisceum, the nursery or apartments of the Hafiz, besides being the pseudonym of a famous 


females In a house ; a term in Greek architec- 
ture. In botany the term Is applied to the 
carpel or carpels of a flower. : r: r 


Persian poet, is a title ' conferred upon any 
Mohammedan who has committed the whole of 
the Koran to memory. 


Gypmplast, a cast taken in white lime or Plaster of Hafnium, a metallic element discovered by 


■ Paris. 

Gypsum, a whitish mineral consisting of hydrated 
sulphate of calcium. The finest gypsum is 


Coster and Hevesy in 1922, It occurs in most 
zirconium minerals to the extent of about 5 per 
cent.. ■ ■ 


alabaster. When heated gypsum 5s converted Hag-fish, a parasite sea-fish with' soft backbone : 


into the powder called Plaster of Paris: the 
water it loses can be taken up when the plaster 
{ft wetted, and the reconversion of Plaster of 


. and eel-like form ; found within the bodies of 
other fish, and called sometimes the “borer,” 
or “ the glutinous hag-fish.” 


Paris Into gypsum accounts for the way in Baglarchy, a form of government composed' of 
which the former sets hard. The name priests. 

“ Plaster of Paris “ came, from the location of Hagiology, a branch of literature that is wholly 


important gypsum quarries in the Montmartre 
district of Paris. 

Gyromaney, divination by walking In circles, was 


given up to the history of the saints, and the 
. setting forth of the stories and legends associated! 
with their names. 


one, of the ancient superstitions. . The person Hail, hard, roughly spherical, balls of ice, con 


for whose benefit the art was invoked walked 
round and round in a circle (about which certain 
signs had previously been placed) until he fell 
from giddiness. From the manner of his fall 
in relation to the signs, the Interpretation was 
formulated.' 1 

Gyroscope, an application of the principle of the 
spinning top to a single-rail railway, the steering 
of skips, and the steadying of torpedoes. (See 
Compass, also Brennan, Louis:, Prominent 
People.) " h 


Habefta Corpus, the name given to a writ ordering 
the body of a person under restraint or im- 
prisonment to be brought into court for full 
inauiry into the legality of the restraint to be 
: made. The first Habeas Corpus Act wfcs passed 
in 1876, though nominally such a right had 


slating of white cores covered by layers of both 
transparent and opaque ice. frequently falling 
during thunderstorms. They usually do not 
exceed 1 inch in size, but hailstones larger than 
apples and weighing more than 2 lb. have been 
observed. The general theory of a hailstone is 
that near the top of a cumulonimbus cloud a 
raindrop becomes frozen, grows in size by con- 
densation and through collisions with snow 
particles, and eventually becomes so weighty as 
to overcome the ascending air currents in the 
cloud. Palling, it first encounters supercooled 
water drops, immediately freezing on it, in- 
creasing tire white core, and then at lower levels 
ordinary water drops, freezing more slowly, 
producing a layer of clear ice. Before the hall- 
stone arrives at the ground gusts arid lulls, may 
transport it several times up and down both 
regions, adding alternate coatings of soft white 
and hard clear ice. 


existed from Magna Carta, but some of the ’ Haileybury College, in- Hertfordshire, originally 


more despotic kings had disregarded it. In 
times, of public peril the privilege of habeas 
cornu?, is sometimes temporarilv suspended, 
many instances occurring in the history of 


established in 1809 for the education of boys for 
service under the East India Company. Since 
1892 it has been a public school, receiving Its 
charter in 1804, 


irelihd and dttring the' First and tStoohd World Hair, a more or less fine capillary covering form- 


Wars. 

Habendum, the name applied to the special clause 
. of a deed of conveyance which specifically sets 
■ forth the estate or interest which the grantee is 
“■ to have ana to hold." • 

Haber Process, the important industrial process 
•for synthesMisg ammonia from atmospheric 
nitrogen. Nitrogen and hydrogen are made 
to combine at high pressure 1200 atmospheres 
or upwards). 

Habrocoma. a genus of South American rodents, 
possessing four iocs to each forefoot, having 
large ears, and a fine, soft chinchilla-like fur, 

• Hackling-Machtae, an apparatus employed in 


tag on the skin of animals generally, in .many 
instances covering the entire body, but in 
human beings having its chief development on 
tire head. Huroari hair grows longest on the 
heads of women, Ordinarily, the structure of 
a hair comprises a. root, a stem or shaft, and & 
point. The root, which is bulbous, Is enclosed 
in a skin follicle, connected with which are 
sebaceous glands whose; secretion feeds and 
imparts gloss to the hair. Hair bears a colour- 
ing pigment, black, brown, flaxen, or red, and 
when the pigment begins to fail in its supply the 
hair loses Its colour and tunmgrey, ■ iSee also 
“Medical and Beauty Sections.”) 


removing burrs and other foreign substances ; Hake, a fish of the cod family, found ta large 


from raw flax prior to spinning. It consists) of 
a pair of rollers covered with brushes and 
hackles. 

Haddock, one of the best-known, fishes abounding 
in northern seas and averaging about 4 lbs. In 
weight. Largely used for curing, and sold as 
“finnan baddies.'* ok ■; 


numbers in the seas of Europe, but not in high 
favour for the table with fastidious feeders. 
Halberd, a kind of spear much used as a military 
weapon in feudal times. Its blade was sharp- 
. edged, and it bore an axe or projecting knife a. 
few incites (Tom the point. 1 Halberdiers Often 
fqrmed the bodyguard of kings and notables. 


Hade of veins, a mining term indicating the par- Halcyon, a term associated in olden times with the 
ticuiar inclination that any vein, seam, or strata 1 kingfisher and days- of soothing calm, “ halcyon 
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days ’’ being a frequently used expression. The J 
legend was that the kingfisher laid its eggs on ] 
the sea at a time of perfect stillness. 

Half-pay, paj j allowed to naval or military officers j 
retired from active sendee, but liable to be | 
called upon for active duties in an emergency, s 
Halibut, one of the largest of the fiat fishes, j 
averaging when full grown from 4 to t> feet in j 
length, anti highly esteemed . for the table, j 
Specimens of still larger size occasionally oc cur, > 
It is plentifully distributed. Its two eyes are 
• on the right side of the head. i 

Halibtid®, a family of eea-shells to which the term 
ear-shells is commonly applied by reason of their 
shape ; largely used as ornaments arid for in- j 
laying. Scijrie species are found on the British 
coasts, but- the best, kinds are tropical, l The-) 
inmates of these shells are edible. i 

Halloween (Oct. ,31st). the eve of. All Saints’ j 
7, Day. a time associated, especially in Scotland, I 
•.-.With' certain pleasing superstitions attrae- : 
lively set forth in Burns’s famous-:. 

“ Hallowe'en.” It is the night when young j 
men and maidens are supposed, by observing ! 
certain rites, to have their future wives and 
husbands disclosed to them. 

Halo, a luminous circle, usually of 22° radius, 

: surrounding sun or moon, produced by the 
refraction and reflection of light by ice crystals 
of high cirrus cloud. It is a very common 
occurrence, in the British Isles almost one day i 
iii three. The Inner side is red and the. outer a 
whitish-yellow.. . colour. “ Mock suns.** if., i 
patches of light at the same elevation as the sun ! 
are much rarer occurrences, sometimes being of . 
great beauty and brilliance. (See Coronas.) i 
Halogens, the group name for the four non- j 
metallic elements, chlorine, bromine, iodine, ] 
and. fluorine. . The term “ halogen ” means j 
“salt-producer.” 

Halteresf the vestigial rear-wings of the two- 
winged flies or IHptera iejj., the house-fly). • 
The eauillbrium in flight of these insects de- 
pends on the halteres, which are commonly 
called “ balancers.” J i;, ; . * 

Halvans, a Cornish mining term for refuse ore. 
Hammerhead or Hammer-Headed Shark, large 
tropical sharks, unhiue in that the bead is 
drawn out into a great outgrowth on each .side, 
bearing the eye at its extremity. 

Hammock, a hanging lied, net, or canvas for rest- 
ing or sleeping upon. In tropical countries 
hammocks are in general use. also in summer 
time in colder countries, while on shipboard they 
are very largely resorted to, especially in hot 
(dimates. 

Hampton Court Conference, presided over at 
Hampton Court Palace by James I. in 1604 and 
which brought about his authorised translation 
of the Bible, iiad an important bearing on the 
religious differences of the time. James refused 
to grant tolerations to the Puritans. This 
sowed the seeds of civil war. Following the 
conference three hundred English. Puritan 
clergy were ejected from their livings. 

Hamster, a kind of borrowing rodent, about the 
. size of a rat, an inhabitant of Northern Europe 
and Asia. Remarkable for its cheek pouches, in 
which it stores food. Its fur is of considerable 
commercial value. {See Domestic Pets Sec- 
tion.) 

Hanaper Office, a former Chancery office, deriving 
its name from the fact that its writs and papers 
were kept in a hanaper (hamper). The Clian- 
( ellor’s officer thus came to be known ns the 
Hanaper. . The Comptrollers of the Hanaper 
were abolished in England in 1P.42. 

Hand, a measure of four inches, the average size of 
rim palm; » term used in reckoning height of 
bora's. 

Handfesting, an informal marriage custom once 
prevalent lu Scotland, whereby a man and 
< j mod thorns cohabit 1 car 

and a day. and at the end of that, period either 
H ni fir bi hr coi tra t by a regular marriage 
«r separated. : 

Handicap, in horse-racing or other contests, is an 
cauaHwug of the chances of the contestants by 
putting -extra weight on to proved- ttuperlor 
> i > r g prml In 

»h wtened distances or o henrtae < > inferiors. 
The aim Is tu give alt competitor* an evwi 
chance. 
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MaridkercMeto of one-kind or another have existed 
■ I since the dawn of civilisation. The Bible has 
references to them; and even in the earliest 
literature! we .find mention of handkerchiefs of 
- cl vain 4 ornamen on 
chiefs of. silk and gold lace were in use In Queen 
I ’ii lays 

Handspike, a wooden bar shod with iron to raise 
weights, used on shipboard am! by artillery, 
Hansard, the title given .to the official reports of 
Parliamentary debates, so mimed after Luke 
Hansard who in 1774 became partner in a firm 
: of printers to the House of Commons. His son’ 
T. 0. Hansard was first the- printer and then the 
publisher of an unofficial series of parliamentary 
debates inaugurated by William . Cobhe-tt la 
; 1803. In 1909 production was taken over by 
H.M. Stationery Office and today’s volumes 
contain full substantially .. verbatim reports of 
. what is said in both Houses of Parliament. : 
Hanseatic League: was a confederation of North: 
erma towns stabl «1 about 241 for pur- 
poses of mutual protection in carrying’ on inter- 
national commerce. The League became so 
: : powerful that -it was able to dominate the 
foreign trade of Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
and even 4c ne extent of Bondi i V branch 

was established in London arid had its guild hall 
in Cannon Street for hundreds of- years) The 
League existed down to the middle of the 17th 
century. Hamburg, Lllbeck, and Bremen are 
to-day the only cities which, as free ports, still 
by commercial courtesy retain the name of 
Hansc towns, ■ 

Hansom, a two-wheeled one-horse cab,, invented 
by Joseph A. Hansom in 1843. It was, until the 
introduction of -the motor-cab (or “T’a-xi"); 
the cab m most- ordinary use in London and 
many other cities and towns in the United 
Kingdom. Lord 1.' i- «;i AW styled ft the 
" gondola of London.” It is constructed to 
sc.it two 'persons, and the driver sits on a 
" dickey " ixshtai, level with the roof of the cab. 
Hara-kiri, the custom of .suicide by compulsion, or 
“ happy despatch, 1 ' once eoxnmon.in Japan, but 
nc rneer pern r| .'■*)•» , per on 
gave himself the first cut, and if his courage then 
i i en the .i . - l >r a frfeui 
Hare, the leading member of tin; (Lupus gums, 
and common in Northern Europe. Noted for 
having four, upper front .teeth, brie pair' behind \ 
: the other, long ears, shot t tufted tail, and a cleft 
upper -lip. .It 'to -a very swift animal,, and in* : 
telligcnt In eluding pursuit, therefore much 
hunted, greyhounds Ixaw; used to chase it, the 
sport being called ** coaming.” The Imre makes 
a host of grass, called a" form," It is prohibited 
... 4 by law to- sell a. hart*: or . leveret during "Match-, : 

April, May, June and July. 

Harem, the portion of a Mahommedan’s dwelling 
set apart- for the -female members of bis iamiin 
: . arid forbidden ground - to visitors. -tln.Iadia-fhe 
harem is (ailed the Zn ana. 

Hartman MSS. comprise some thousands of 
volume* of MSS, and documents, collected by 
the first Hart of Oxford (1661-1724) and his son ' 
Edward. After tin* death of the latter hi* 
widow handed the MSB. over to the nation for 
.. -410,000, annul tibat-itlSd xtot represent.: a mmrter 
of their value, and they arc deposited in the 
British Museum, 

Harieun n, the bi n of a exit Italian < ed 
As adapted to. the British stage, however, harte- 
ouin is a pantomime character only, in love with - 
it utnbmn, apimariun ivt os 1 1-coloured gar 
men’s and- carrying ft wand, by .which he 
xerefees a mots inflner i thw. rites the 
fantastic tricks of the down and pantaloon. 
Harmattan, ft dry wind which may blow between 
January and May across the Sahara to the Gulf 
of Guinea. Although affording relief from the 
ironies! heat, vegetation withers because of its 
extreme dryness and ranch irritation i# caused, 
by the clouds of flue dust which it carries. 
Harmonic Motion, regular periodic motion of 
the kind exemplified by a ball bobbing up and 
down at- the end of a spring, and hr the piston 
in a steam engine. It may. be simple {staple 
hanot m< it tion oraomi *•*< of two or n. re 
simple harmonic motions. In simple harmonic 
motion the acceleration is proportional to the 
- distance of the moving body from iu original 
rest position. 
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Harmonics. Ehite-like tones which can be pro- 
durnl by touching the strings of a violin in a 
certain way. The effect, is due. to the suppres- 
sion of the fundamental frequency at which the 
string would normally vibrate. In consequence 
only the harmonies; or overtones (notes: one 
octave or more above the fundamental which 
. ! combine to’ give the eharacteristid timbre of the 
instrument) are heard. ■ : , 

Harmonica or Month Organ, a small instrument 
consisting of reeds enclosed in separate chambers 
through which air is blown or . kicked by the 
'mouth. ‘Recent improvements and elabora- 
tions have made of it a versatile solo instru- 
ment In the hands of an expert. 

Harmonium or American Organ, a small organ 
of one or two -manuals-:- consisting entirely of 
reed stops. There is no pedal organ, the Feet 
being used to operate the bellows.' 

Harnioiome, a zeolite mineral, chemically a 
hydrated silicate of potassium , barium, and 
aluminium. 

Harp, a musical instrument of ancient origin 
consisting of many strings stretched oh a 
:«• frame. The player stands beside it and plucks 
the strings with his lingers. The use of the 
harp in ah orchestra dates from the late 10fh j 
century. 

Harpoon, a kind of barb-headed spear used for , 
attacking whales. These used to be- thrown by. : 
; : hand, but the modern harpoon is an instrument i 
.-of ingenihus' mechanism, with shaft, slot, and j 
ring, and is fired from a gun. ; 

Harp-seal, the ordinary Greenland seal, with a 
dark harp-shaped marking on its back, hence its ! 
name. If abounds in Newfoundland waters 
and further northward towards the Arctic. | 
Harpsichord, a keyboard instrument with s , 
compass of tip to sir. octavo-- in which stretched 
strings arc plucked by quills. The harpsichord , 
was an instrument of great, importance from 
the 16th to the isth centuries, but it was j 
eventually eclipsed by the pianoforte, in which 
. the plucking action (<•>/. Harp) was replaced by 
a striking action (cf. Dulcimer}. 

Harpy Eagle, a native of South America, one of 
the moat powerful birds of prey in existence. , It- 
is of grey plumage, and has a largo crest. It 
attacks sheep, calves, and deer, and is very- 
destructive. : 

Harrier, a bird of prey of the falcon family, three 
species of which are found in the North of 
England and Scotland. A dog used in hunting 
- the hare. 

Harrow, an agricultural Implement with a series of 
strong teeth underneath which, when pulled 
over it. the ground is broken up. Iron is now 
largely used both for teeth and frame. 

Harrow School, founded 1571, is a famous boys’ 
school with great, traditions, 

Hastebeest, common African antelope of a grey- 
brown colour, with ringed and knotted . horns 
bending backward and tapering to sharp points ; 
gregarious, of largo size, and capable of domesti- 
cation. There are several species. Its flesh 
is not unlike beef in flavour.- 
Hart’s Tongue, the common name for ferns of the 
Scolopendrium genus, only one species of which 
is found in England in the wild state. 

Harvard University, the first- American University, 
established at Cambridge, Massachusetts, ' in 
- 1636, -by- John Harvard, 4- settler from Cam- 
bridge, England, 

Harvest Eng, a very small insect, of a dark red 
colour, which appears in large numbers in the 
fields In autumn, and is peculiarly irritating to 
animal ad i tnc icity v h which it 
attaches itself to the skin and ■ burrows under- 
neath. Probably the larv® of spinning mites 
(Trombidoidfi), 

Harvest Moon, the full moon that occurs nearest to 
the autumn equinox, in September, It rises 
for several -nights running about the same tune, 
and yields an unusually brilliant series of 
moonlight nights. 

Harvestman or Phaiangid, animals related to the 
spiders. Usually with small oval bodies and 
extremely ■ long thin - legs. Harvest-men with 
shorter lees may be 1 confused with spiders : the 
abdomen, however, is always segmented, a- 
point of distinction from the spiders. ' 

Hashish,’ a narcotic drug prepared from the gum 
extracted from Indian hemp, and hugely used 
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for smoking by the Arabs, and made into a 
v beverage called bhang in India, in both cases 
having much the same effect as opium. 
Hatchment, in heraldry, is a square board, in 
vertical diagonal position, placed outside a 
| house or on the tomb at the death of a member 
I of a family and so arranged that it indicates 
| the sex and condition of the deceased. 

! Hatchways, places or openings -in the centre of a 
ship’s decks, through which goods are lowered, 
to or lifted from the hold. 

Hauberk, a name first given to a portion of mail 
armour worn over the nec.k and shoulders, bui. 
later applied to a coat of mail extending below 
the knees. 

Kansas, an energetic West African people occupy - 
i ing a tract of country between Lake Tchad and 
the Niger, and reputed to be of an enterprising 
spirit, with strong trading instincts. ■ 

Hawfinch, a well-known European bird of the 
finch family, having a variegated plumage; a 
sturdy bill, and black-and-white taii. In 
England it is seldom found away from the Mid- 
land and Eastern Counties. (See p, 072.) 
Haw-haw, a fosse or ditch sunk between slopes for 
- defensive purposes, and not perceptible until 
closely approached. 

Hawk, a name applied to a diurnal bird of prey of 
many species, including buzzards, falcons, kites, 
ospreys, kestrels, etc. ; but only rightly belong- 
ing, to the smaller kinds,' such as the goshawks 
and sparrow-hawks,, which swoop down on their 
prey from a height. There are only these two 
species in England; in America hawks arc 
numerous. 

Hawk-moths, large species of moths, ■ thick of 
body arid strong of wing, which fly with rapid 
swooping motion , hence its name. There -are 
numerous handsome species in Britain. ■ 
Haymarket Theatre, “the little theatre In the , 
Haymarket in London," has existed in one form 
or -another since 1702, and has witnessed many 
memorable histrionic triumphs. It was here 
that the famous comedy company got together 
by J. B.-Bnckstone played for so long; here 
Charles Matthews, Mrs. Kendal, Amy Sedgwick. 
Adelaide Keilson, Sir Squire and Lady Bancroft. 
Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree, and many other 
“ bright particular stars ” of the footlights have 
appeared. 

Health Acs 1046. (See p. 785.) 

Hearth-Money was a tax laid on hearths (to all 
houses paying the church and poor rates). 
Charles II. introduced it in 1602, and it was 
repealed in the reign of William and Mary. 

Heat, a form of energy possessed by a body in 
virtue of the motion of its molecules. Heat 
can be conducted to other bodies and raise their 
temperature, or it can be radiated as waves into : - 
space. When a body changes its state, energy 
is involved. Thus when a liquid changes into 
vapour, as in evaporation, there is : a fall of 
■temperature, the energy absorbed being known 
as the latent heat- of vaporisation. Conversely, 
when a gas changes into a liquid, as in con- 
densation, the temperature rises, the energy 
released being known as the latent heat of 
condensation. Water has a great capacity for 
: heat, the oceans being huge storehouses, a factor - ; 
of the utmost importance in meteorology. The : 
specific heat- of a substance is the number of 
calories of heat required to raise the temperature 
of 1 gram of the substance through 1“ C. In 
the case of gases the specific heat has two values, 
one at constant pressure and one at constant 
volume. ' '- 

Heath, a flowering plant of that section of the 
i ' 1 Men call Brice* J h are 
widely distributed over uncultivated spaces of 
Europe and Africa. In Britain then are repre- 
sented by heather (of which, there are several 
• species) and ling (CalUaia), which ■ cove? 

thousands of acres of moorland. Some of the 
: African or- Cape heaths are very beautiful and 
much prized by florists. One species of heath 
( Erica arborea) which grows in 8. Europe and 
H. Africa has .close-grained woody rootstock 
used for making aria- pipes 
Heat Wave is a spell of very hot weather, due 
chiefly in this country to a warm southerly 
current of air . caused by the presence Of an 
anticyclone over western or central Europe at 
the same time as a depression is - stationary 
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over the Atlantic. In the heat wave of May . 
29-Ji.me 3, 1947, temperatures of at least 
85° F. were reFiislereti each afternoon in London. 
High humidity increases the discomfort. 
Heaviside -Ken nelly Layer, the layer of the | 
- ionosphere 00-70 miles above the ground which | 
relief r a waves o hk liu i vave-leugi , 
Ib/is' a more efficient reflector at -night than dur- 
ing the day, >■.■ Short waves penetrate this layer. I 
Hebrews, Epistle to the* one of the hooks of the j 
: . Kew'TestaTiieni, to which no direct authorship 

i m t r is i , s <i i i i i it > I 

proclaim: Christianity as -.the ' continuation and t 
fuiftiincnt of the older Jewish faith. 

Hecatomb* the name given to the public sacrifice 
of a hundred oxen in ancient Greece. In later 
times the word has been used to express any 
. / wholesale sacrifice of human beings or animals. 
Hedgehog,* a common insectivorous animal covered 
. with sharp spines which it can. when on its 
. .defence, project, in every direction by rolling 
, = Itself iip into a ball. It is a hibernating animal. 

{See Domestic Pets Section.) 

Hegira, /an Arab term signifying; 'departure or 
/ v /. flight! and used mora particularly in reference fo 
/ / vMahomiued's departure from Mecca for Medina, 
a.D, 622, from which date the Mahomiiiedan era 
is reckoned. 

Helicopter,: heavter-thaii-air aircraft which obtain s 
/,V,d)9'llft''fronrblaife..fotethitf Above: the fuselage 
; ; ./;■■ in windmill-fashion. The first successful facJi- 
copterg were the Tocke-Wulf 61, a German 
machine <10361, tuul the VS- 366, designed by; 

:/ :/. Igor Sikorsky, ■ flown in 1037. : Helicopters can : 
hover, and rise and descend vertically. in 
addition to being capable of horizontal flight. 
Heliograph, an apparatus, used for jiun-signallbig. 
consisting ; of a movable mirror fixed on a 
tripod^ which mirror flashes light reflections to a 
; . distant station in ' the Morse code, forming an 

■ effective means oi communication. Heliograph 
signalling can be carried on up to 50 miles in 

■ ordinary weather without the aid of field glasses. 
Heliometer, an astronomical instrument for in- 
. -vestigating the parallax of. the fixed stars, and 

consisting of a telescope which has had its 
•• objective cut through the optical axis, admitting 
Of both halves being conjointly utilised, one 
directed on one star while the oilier brings 
anoth in coincident ■ 

Haliostat, an instrument used' In astronomical? ob- 
servations which reflects the sun's, rays continu- 
•:/•<. ously in the same direction. 

Heliotrope, a favourite -sweet-scented flowering 
plant, common la tropical and sub-tropical j 
: countries; the Peruvian heliotrope is the 
cherry pie of olir summer garden borders. 
Heliotyps, a method of printing from photograph 
negatives by the use of a chemically treated 
gelatine surftw is from a lithe i<* r> ’ stoi \ 
: / .Heilian, .s gaseous element .amt '-discovered: ..-by i 
means of the spectroscope in the sun's atom- I 
iphere,-.--: ..This. /.disCoyerVi. made in 1W>6 by the i 

■ /'i-hstronoWfir/ Sir, N orman Loekyer, wsjs followed 
//iu/t8fi5byjW'M r illiani Ramsay's -proof that 'the/ ' 

element exi ’ on earth i“ ’< und i! in tin j 
,i an! ,« i We ( levfti Lat r it was < -At 1 !»*,) 1 >’ 

'./ : that helium, is. formbd -by thftradfoactito' decay j 
■ ; . of-::-'.m8.H5'/-/; : elenients.; ..-which/'/ omit ./.o-Pftrtiefea 
tmiclei of helium Atom * in l la contained in all 
. radioactive^ .mioeraS. -'.//.The',: largest./ '-souree'/'-of ) 
helium it! natural gim, the ribbe i !n helium ’ 
being the gas from certain wells in l tali. 1 ,S,A. 

■' Hext/M- hydr^ehi- : .;lte}iut»’-’’ hi/ the. lightest:- jias-. 

known ''i, p t > , /, wr pi , it 02 .> r 

cent, of hydrogen and the advaitingt that it 
is ir,«*rt and ncm-iuiiararnable. fi. is used in the i 
i for inflating air !m Or him r a »u 
mi i j it » ton Out hel ai Sii! i‘ 

1 < kjk ulujtu'nf i<» be 1 in 'it cl tin- i*{ }> - 
•n lih v< it i i >ij ms in I'l.m m U.:j dt , t 

Hell, according to the teaching of the earlier J 
t iiristiim f.trimrf , i.- a place of eternal forwent, i 

'ill - 0 -'ViM > l ’ i l SC Uni, | 1 

after morfii < trh v i lpt o, • fount! n d 
by Dante, i: , mi non bclteved in by mans ; ! 
but in , » ii r.tl 1 < ■ Jemmt hi phil sophic 
ifuuflry in modern umn., the idea of thin j 
material hd! ha- timi matte moiiiflcti. The! 
i, mt ortlu lux >f pr* ai'heut in these !aj\> wot li 
h State to proclaim h J - imliei In .he hell oft 
bunting fin • tut accepted to generally a few) 
generations ago, > 
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Hellebore, a plant of the Bamncultitiem order. 
The best-known British, examples are the green 
and stinking varieties, / There is also a garden ' J 
kind which flowers in December called, the - 
'.-..Christmas Rose. Hellebore -yields a bitter- 
substance which forms a drastic purgative,: bui-/; 
is now little used. 

Hellenism is the pursuit of . the ■ Greek Ideal of 
physical: and intellectual, culture, Mai tinny 
-Aruold’s doctrine, of “ sweetness., and Jight;.v /: 
bad its foundation in Hellenism. 

Helmet, originally a soldier's protective head - 
coveyme* now » term applied: to defensive: head- 
gear generally. In raedfeval times,-, helmets 
Were for the' most part of metal, and varied iu - 
shape from reign to reign.- lioinan gladiators 
wore helmet tbsrt covered, the face eiitit ly, and. 
the helmets worn at tournaments in the 16th 
and X6th centuries were so closed in 1 1 tat; -the 
we«arers could only see through thr perforations, 
of the; visor; Tistr -stiff hats worn by HOldiers!, 
policemen, and firemen generally are now styled 
helmets. 

Helots, bondmen of ancient Sparta upon whom, 
devolved the most menial occupatidnis without V- 
other recojnpi-m.se than food, and lodging./ 
Helvstiiy an ancient Celtic race who inhabited th® 
part of Switzerland of which the capital was 
-■ Aventicum. "-. - i ., 

Hensiptera, the order of . insects . to ■ which .belong' 
the true bugs. Their wing structure is in most ’ 

/ species Incomplete, .hewe-, the: tenttiheroiptera; :./ 
This order ineludes the. familiar . water in-, efts, ; 
the water boatman and water skater, also the 
■ aphids, cicadas. leaf hoppers,, scale, insects. 
Hemisphere, half of the terrestrial or celestial globe. 
Thus, taking the eejuator as the dividing line, we 
have the Sortliern Hemisphere aliove that line,/ : 
and the Southern Hemisphere lie tow it. Again, 
there is the geographical division of -the Hasten) 

. and Western Hcu.hplieres, the former compris- 
■ ' tear Europe, Asia, Africa, and their outlying ••/•" 
/. ialftnds; the latter including North and South 
America. 

Hemlock, a plant of the UmhelliSmc family, grow- 
zing in all parts of Britain, and containing a 
strong alkaloid poison. Clued medicinally, this •' 
alkaline substance is . of considerable service, ■ 
being a powerful sedative. According to Pliny, 
hemlock was tin; poteai used by the Athenians 
in putting friminalu to death. 

Hemp, a plant of the nettle family, growing ahun- 
dautly in tropical countries, and euitivatedfora 
valuable fibre route ined In its bark. This fibre, 
which is obtained by niaceration, is tough wmi 
strong, and is largely used for rope-making and 
iu manufacturing coarse fabrics. It eontatasa 
resinous Buhstanee from which the . hashish 
,. .eifioked by the Arabs w made.. The seed yields' / , 
ft valuable oil, arid is ate . laiyel.yj used aa bird . 
food, 

Heahane, '..ft'''ffiant/-'fbun(I'.;.i:n'.','BritoiB'':.;a8d;..-'.ottier.'-' : ''''' 

parts:)®. Europe and -Kfirthem-;Asift.'-' : -'I-t:i>e.i.cmgs.'.:". 

-■ .; to:, the /potato ' .family ' ’■SoltaKUiiie*. tcrows mostly ; / 

■ : on w-ftsfcitrohBtl, and heara 'yellow-tort>w8;ti.i)w4ja : / ■ 
x, j.al with i jrplc. u'.,. Seim - 'ti,} a 
IioisonouB alkftloul sutotauce which. wcdiciBfdly (, 
prepared arid administered, is of great use. 
Tincture of lu-nbuni: >s often i»refi.iml to 
laudiMiuiB 

Henan* an Kgvjitiai idant te'arirot small while 
lluvrcre ; Mnhornmcd'.-i “ chief of Uowi’ra,'* and 
the “ cumiihirr '* mwitionod in frits Bible, The 
./'■/ '/teftvha'-yieid-'a/dyft'wito-’/w/hlffii, /ft '.fe/tte/practite''--/'-' 

of Hastens wo/tn-n to stain their nails, eyelids, 
and hair. 

Hapfettaaton*; ft I gtok ' of ■ fttorte-B, : written or cdrapiled ; ; / ; : 
hr n M.awnrt of Jsiivarrc in milatipsi <A 
3 fix - 1* ■ <n s iW'iwron. am! puppoaiol to here 

i.iicid ii j<*<, ii . ■ ;r fie 0 iiiiijt 

Heptarchy, a word derived fmm the Gret-k Itfpfet, 
acvci w«l .In ding the <„>-v*'is ki .mims 
iarvhui ti*t' whi toylo-ttaxon Ei island was 
puppnstc-d to have been divided be fire 800. 

Or seven t>T' unmlsly won Kcsd. Ewex 
Kuwwx, WcutKSx, .Mi.-rcia, ib, Anglia, ai.l 
KorUtunjbria. 

Heraclsnua, a plant of the 17m beUifem family, 
common in southern and eentral Htirepe, 
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Herald, an officer of state empowered to make j Hermit Crab, a bind of crab having a soft; fleshy 


formal prpolamations and deliver messages from 
the sovereign or other high personage whom he 
Served, In the developments which took place 
in armorial bearings, the herald was the func- 
tionary charged with the duty of their proper 
depiction. 

Heraldry, the art or science of genealogy and 


body, without shell-protection, it possesses 
itself of the empty shell of some mollusc, into 
which it backs itself, and this usurped shell it 
carries about with it thenceforward, or until it 
has outgrown its dimensions, when it seeks 
a larger one. The common Hermit Oral) of 
Britain usually resorts to a whelk shell. 


armorial bearings, was mainly the outcome of Heron, a, large wading bird with long curved neck 

flirt' 'Ifvtwai fif finfwaT/l diiafiTlpfiAn ■wlitf.'h TvnA’O'nilori t a.nr! nminio/l K?ll a mnmBnn nf 


the love of outward distinction which prevailed 
in medieeval times. " Heraldry,” says Stubbs, 
“ became a handmaid of chivalry, and the mar- 
shalling of badges, crests, coat-armour, pennons, 
helmets, and other devices of distinction grew 
into an important branch of knowledge.” The 
shield, or escutcheon, is the ground upon which 
armorial signs are traced, the colour of the shield 


and pointed bill, is a member of the. Atrdeuie: 
family, of which there are many species. Egrets 
and bitterns are included as herons. Herons 
are to be met with in marsh lands and near 
rivers and lakes, where they feed on fish and 
frogs. They nest in trees in large numbers, 
these colonies being called heronries. The 
common heron is native to England, and other 


argent (silver), Oules (red), azure (blue), vert 
(green), purmrn (purple), and sable (black). 
The charges are classed as Honourable ” and 
“Subordinate” ordinaries, comprising lines 
and geometrical forms; and “Common” 
ordinaries, which latter includes all representa- 
tions of natural objects. There is also a system 
of external signs, such as crowns, coronets, 
mitres, helmets, mannings, wreaths, and crests. 


seas and always to be found in large numbers; 
round the British coasts. The herring fishing 
is the most important fish industry in this 
country, a very numerous fleet being engaged in 
it. The fishing season proper lasts from May to 
October, the enormous shoals being followed as- 
they move from place to place. The spawning 
season is about, the end of August, One female 
herring will yield from 20 to 50 thousand eggs. 


each having its distinctive significance. For Heter.omys, a species of “ spiny pocket” rodents, 


other distinguishing marks see Hatchments, 
Badges, Quartering, Rampant, Fean. 

Heralds’ College or College ai Anns, was incor- 
porated by Richard III. in 1483. Its head is 
: the Bari Marshal (an office hereditary in , the 


possessing ebeek pouches, belonging to the 
family Saeeomvhna, and indigenous to Trinidad, 
Heulandite, a mineral; one of the best, known 
zeolites ; chemically, calcium-sodium-almnin- 
lum silicate.:- 


family of the Dukes of Norfolk), and there are Hexagon, a figure consisting of six sides and six 
three Kins-of-Arms, six Heralds, an extra angles, called a regular hexagon when all the 
Herald, and four Pursuivants. The business sides and angles are equal, 
transacted is wholly connected with the tracing Hexahedron, a solid body having six sides, p&r- 
of genealogies and the granting of armdrfal ticulariy exemplified in the cube, or regular 
bearings. In Scotland the Heraldic functions hexahedron. . fl- 
are performed by the Lord Lyon King-of-Anaa, Hexameter, See Me fcre. ; 

and in Ireland by the Ulster King-of-Arras. Hexapla, a 3rd-century edition of the Old Testa- 


Herbarium, a systematically classified collection of 
preserved plants. One of the largest herbaria 


ment in parallel Hebrew and Greek characters* 
by Qrfecn. 


in the world belongs to the Royal Botanic Hesateuch, tbo title given .to the first six books pf 


Gardena at, Kew. t t v. o.ste L” 

Herbivore, animals subsisting upon .grass, herbs, 
or other plants, a oy-y 

Heredity is the study ■ of the . transmission of 
physical and mental ..'.characteristics'' from one 
generation to another. Gregor Mendel (1822- 
1884), a great experimenter in the field of 


the Old Testament, comprising the Book of 
Joshua in addition to the five books of the 
Pentateuch. : 

Hiawatha,” the title of one of Longfellow’s best- 
known poems. The hero is a being supposed by 
the Red Indians to be a spirit sent from realms 
of space to lead them to a higher existence. 


Inheritance, considered the sex cells to .be the Hibbert Lectures, on theology by eminent authori- 


bearers of hereditary characteristics, by which ties, founded in 1878 by the bequest of John . 

they are handed on. The modem theory is Hibbert, a West Indian merchant, 

that hereditary factors are situated in the Hibernation, expresses the dormant condition ja 
. minute bodies known as genes, which form the which numerous mammals, reptiles, amphibians, 

, constituent parts of chromosomes, found in the: insects, plants, etc,, pass the winter. Before 

centra of the nucleus of each cell. In general hibernation sets in, the animals fatten them- 

psychological characteristics are due more to selves up, but in spite of this there is conaider- 

socJal environment than to inheritance. able loss pf weight sustained during hibernation. 

Hereford Cattle, a breed having a dark-red body. Animals of . the torrid regions pass through an 

with a whitefai* and breast, and sometimes, a analogous period during the hot season, when 

long line of white upon the back. They are the sources of food are dried 'up. 

hardy, good grazing animals, excellent for the Hickory, an American tree of the walnut family. 


I butcher, but not useful for dairying purposes. 
Heretics, a term : applied : to those; who choose 


remarkable for ita very hard, solid; heavy whiter 
wood, and bearing an edible, four-lobed nut. 


their own creed instead of adopting one imposed Hihkory-Shirt, an American term signifying a shirt 


byautkorii-v. In the past heretics weresevereiy made from checked cotton stuff. 

dealt with, thousands being burned at the stake. Hicksites were a small community of American 


made from checked cotton stuff. 


Herfct, a fine or aclaso wlcdgment of service due to 
a manorial lord and paid on the decease of the 


Quakers, who separated . themselves from the 
parent church, under Elias Hicks, in 1827. 


tenant, originally in the form of military Hierarchy, a term applied to ecclesiastical or 


equipment, afterwards money or beast. 
Hermaphrodite, human beings, animate, or plant. 


Church government, and involving a graded 
organisation with a supreme head. 


possessing both male and female generative Hieroglyphics are the earliest form of pictured 


characteristics. True hermaphrodites very symbolic expressions, and are supposed 'to have : 

rarely occur. been introduced by the ancient Egyptians. 

Hermetic Philosophy, the doctrine or system pro- They consist of rude depictions of animals, 

pounded by Hermes Trismegistus, an Egyptian plants, signs, and objects, and in their later 

of the 2nd centum who was supposed to have examples express, in abridged form, ideas and 

written forty-two books devoted to religion and records from which significant historical .infer- 
tile occult sciences, which books were always unation has beers gleaned. The deciphering of 

kept under secret guard, hence the tens) Egyptian hieroglyphics long formed an ardent 

“ hermetically sealed.” These Hermetic Books. study, but gradually the key to the riddle was 

were presumed to be copied from the ancient discovered, and most of the ancient records .can 

sacred books of Egypt. now be understood. But .the Mexican and 

Hermit, one who retires into seclusion for the Maian picture writings are still largely unsolved, 

purpose of religious contemplation and a desire • (See Rosetta Stone.) ^ , •• , ■ • 

to live apart from the- world. Hermits were Hiaroaymites were hermits lollowmg the rule of 
regarded with reverence in medieval times and St. Augustine with additions taken from the. 

were free to wander about. Peter the Hermit writings of St. Jerome, founded in the 14th 

instigated the first Crusade. . century on the ' Peninsula, They went to 
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Spanish and Portuguese America and helped 
to Christianise the American Indians. The 
order still survives in Spain. 

Hinduism. The original inhabitants of India 
(the Dravidians) were primitive tribes who 
worshipped many nature gods. Some time 
about 2000 h.c. India was invaded from the 
North by the Aryans, a light-skinned and 
civilised people ; the word Hindu is believed to 
be a Persian word used by the Dravidians to 
describe their conquerors, “Hinduism'* is 
not only the religion but also the social institu- 
tions of about three-quarters of the population 
of the country. The original religion of the 
Aryans described in the religious books known 
as: the Vedas mingled with the polytheism of the 
Dravidians to form a most complex mixture now 
known as Hinduism. At the highest level, 
known as Brahmanism, belief is in a subtle and 
sophisticated form of monotheism (Bralima is a 
universal and all-embracing spirit), but there 
is a tolerant acceptance of more primitive 
beliefs. Thus Vishnu (a conservative principle) 
and Siva (a destructive principle) are accepted 
as aspects of the deity. Krishna is said to be 
an incarnation of Vishnu, somewhat as Christ is 
in the Christian world accepted as an incarna- 
tion of God. There are, however, many other 
gods, and the religion embraces many primitive 
and crude beliefs. 

Hindustani, the language spoken by the majority 
of the Indian people. Its earliest literature 
dates back to the 8th century a.i». It is 
written in Davanagari {Sanskrit! characters. 
When written in Persian script it is known as 
Urdu. It has a rich and growing literature. 

Hippodrome, in ancient Greece, was a building set 
apart for horse and chariot races, and was often 
the scene of great spectacular performances. 

HJppogriff, » fabulous animal, like a horse in 
body, but with the head, wings, and front legs : 
and daws of an eagle. The monster frequently 
appears in the romances of the Middle Ages. : 

Hippopotamus, the largest living representative of ] 
the hog family, and widely distributed over i 
Africa, where it is known as the “ river-horse.*' I 
It is of immense bulk, attaining a length of 12 j 
feet and a weight of 4 tons and stands about 
S feet high. Its skin is hairless and about 
a inches thick, and it lias a pair of fcuska often 
weighing as much as G lb. It spends most of its 
time in the water, and lives entirely on vegeta- j 
tion, both aquatic and terrestrial. The pigmy • 
hippopotamus, which occurs in forests and 
swamps in W. Africa, is only half the size. 

Hippurie Acid, an acid occurring in the urine of 
many animals. 

Elppuris, a genus of plants growing in marshy 
places. It has an erect stem, bears polygamous 
flowers, and has its leaves in whorl form, its 
astringent qualities render it, of use in medicine. 
The common Mare's-tuii is a well-known 

Hisingerite, a hydrous iron silicate found in certain 
parts of Scandinavia, and named after Hisinger, 
the Swedish mineralogist. 

Histology is that, part of anatomical science wliieh 
deals with those details of the human structure 
that can only be in vestigated with the aid of the 
microscope. 

Historiography, the writing of history, 

Hittitcs, an ancient race (often mentioned in the 
Old Testament) who inhabited Asia Minor and N. 
Syria from the third to the firs*, millennium run 
Excavations hare revealed that they attained a j 
Mgh level of civilisation round about 1850 Ae, 
They were rivals of Egypt, disputing with : f 
Pharaoh the mastery of the Middle East. ! 

Hobby, a bird of the falcon family, about 12 Inches 
long, seen in England in the summer, and 
formerly flown at small birds, which are its 
chief food. 

Hobson’s Choice, a term meaning the compulsory j 
acceptance of the thing offered, is an Etuclfeh j 
proverbial phrase which had its origin in the 
circumstance of the letting of homes by a 
Cambridge Innkeeper named Hobson, who 
compelled each customer to fake the horse 
■which stood nearest to the stable door ; "that or 
none.” 

Hochhehnsr, a Rhine wine of high repute, made 
from the yield of the vineyards of Hoehlmhn, 
near Mainz, Germany. 


Hog, the common name of animals of the Spina 
family, including the wild boar, pig, and sow. 
The wild boar, FS'«a soroja, is the common ances- 
tor. The skin of t he hog is covered with bristles, 
the snout truncated, and each foot has four 
hoofed toes. Hogs are omnivorous feeders and 
eat almost anything that is given them. 
Hogmanay, the Scottish Hew Year’s Eve festival 
and a national holiday of the country. The 
custom of demanding Hogmanay bread is still 
upheld in many parts of Scotland. ■«'.■; 
Hogshead, a cask of varying capacity, also a 
specific measure. In the old English measure a 
hogshead was 52! .imperial gallons, dr 03 old 
gallons of wine. Of beer 54 old gallons make a 
hogshead. 

Holland, the name given to a line kind of cloth 
made from flax, originally manufactured only in 
Holland. Brown Holland is the kind not fully 
bleached. 

Hollands, Schiedam, or Schnapps, a kind of gin 
made mostly in'. Holland from rye and malt, 

. with a flavouring of juniper berries. 

Holly, a hardy evergreen shrub, largely Brown in 
England. Its bright dark green prickly curved 
leaves and its clusters of red berries arc familiar 
in all parts of the country, and meed as house 
decoration between Christmas Eve and Twelfth 
Night. Its wood is white and hard, valued for 
carved work, while its bark yields a gummy 
substance which is converted into birdlime. 
Holograph, a letter, manuscript, or document 
written fhrou at y it .. t or. 

Holothuroidea, the class of marine animals 
commonly called sea-eaetunbeis. Dried sea. 
cucumber is ended trepans or bdcbc-dc-mer. 
which Is highly prized as a food, particularly in 
China. 

Holy Alliance, an alliance ostensibly for conserving ; 
religion, justice and peace in Europe, but used 
for repressing popular tendencies' towards 
constitutional ■ government. Formed by Alex- 
ander I. of Bussia, Francis I. of Austria and 
. Frederick Wiiliam III. of Prussia, at Paris on 
1 September 20, IdlS. Subsequently joined fir 
all the sovereigns of Europe, except the Pope 
and the King of England. It ended after the 
1830 revolution in France. 

Holy Coat: o£ Treves, a garment preserved in the 
Cathedral of Treves and said to have been worn :: 
by Christ. It. was brought from Jerusalem by 
the Empress Helena in the fourth century. 

Holy Grail, the cup from which Christ drank attire : 
East Supper, and supposed to have been pre- 
served by Joseph of Arimathea. Many poets 
and romancers have made the " Quest of the 
'Holy Grail” the subject of their imagining;;, 
Tennyson making fine use of it in his ** Idylls of 
the h ig ” 

Holy Both, an animal Roman Catholic festival heM 
: on September 3.4th. to. celebrate the ldeyationof 
the Cross in commemoration of its re-erection its 
Jerusalem by the Emperor Heraeliua in 825 
after it : had been tost for -nearly 300 years and 
had fallen into the hands of the Persians. : Also ; 
included in the Church of England calendar. : , 
Holyrood, the ancient royal palace at Edinburgh, 
dating from the: 15th century, and inhabited by , : 
many Scottish sovereigns, notably Mary Stuart, 
tlie rooms Occupied by her (including the one in 
which Ititeto jvas nuudered) btiing still shown; 

It is now known as Holyrdod llouse and is still : ; 
used as a royal residence. 
ti - \ jar, water U I by a priest and kept in 
small fonts at the entrance to Homan Catholic 
.churches,; and iiscdby worshippers going in, and y. 
out. or by pri bsin prink »g. 

Holy Weak is the week preceding Easter Sunday, 
and includes the days of the Sufferings of 
t ttrirt tndir s ou Got II rldny . 

Homage, an act of fealty whereby a person 
•BlM!§aiswltsds$s, -in#' '.'sendee of inferiority to 
ana ther. 

Home Ettle, tte torid applied .to & sejiathtellrfeh, ■ 
a Hr u ent, lid a tlie ob'eet o * dll 
1 1 rod; * Mr. Git 1st ne ii 1881 ; id 189 , 
both of which were rejected, and led to the 
establishment of a Liberal Unionist party of 
(seceding Liberals. Mr. Asquith introduced a 
new Home Buie Bill ou February 12, 1912, In 
September strong counter demonstrations, 
bended by Fir Edward < ‘arenn, took place in 
'Ulster; tbs Bid passed the Commons but was 


: : ' 
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rejected by the Lords. On the outbreak of war the pancreas), thyroxine (thyroid eland), 

party politics were set aside, and ultimately the adrenaline (adrenal glands), and sex hormones. 

Bill was allowed to pass, its operation to be de- ( See Glands, “ Meaical Section,”) 
iayed until after the war. In 1820 another Bill Horn or French Horn, a brass instrument of the 
was passed in lieu of that of 1014 , providing for trumpfet family H.e., played by three valves) 


a Northern Ireland Parliament, sitting at ! 
Belfast and a southern Parliament sitting at 
Dublin. In 1821 a Bill was passed establishing 
the Irish Free State, later known as Eire. The 
Republic of Ireland Act, Nov. 1948, established 


whose tube is very thin and long (Horn in F = 
12 ft.). In conseauence the tube is curled In 
a complicated manner. Owing to the sweet 
tone it is capable of producing, the Horn some- 
times plays as part of the wood-wind. 


the Irish Republic as a sovereign independent Hornbill, large bird found in Africa and oriental 


state outside the British Commonwealth. 

Homer (Omer), an ancient measure ot capacity 
used in Syria, Palestine and Babylonia, 

Homicide (the killing of a human being) has three 
classifications — ■justifiable, as when the killing 
is an act of necessity, or performed in the 
execution of justice; excusable, when done in 
self-defence or by misadventure ; and felonious, 
when done of deliberate intent, as murder, 
manslaughter and suicide. 

Homily, something between a discourse and a ser- 
mon : not so discursive as the one, or so elucida- 
tory as the other. 

Honey, the sweet syrup formed by bees from the 


regions, remarkable for its having an immense 
homed upward-curved helmet, growing over its 
downward curved beak. It inhabits tropical 
regions, and feeds on fruits. When the female 
has laid her eggs in the hollow of a tree, the 
male bird stops up the entrance, and keeps her 
imprisoned until the hatching is completed and 
the young one3 are able to fly. There are 
several species. 

Hornblende, a hard common mineral, a silicate of 
calcium, magnesium, iron and aluminium, of a 
dark green colour. It is a constituent of 
numerous rocks, including diorite, syenite, and 
hornblende schist. 


nectar of flowers, the sucrose in the nectar being Horn Book, a children’s alphabet, and primer 


converted into a mixture of the simple sugars, 
glucose and fructose. 


which had a cover of thin horn. It was in use 
until about a hundred years ago. 


Houeydew, a viscid secretion, from plant lice Horned Viper, a curious African genus of l iperwte. 


(aphids), found on leaves, chiefly in hot weather, 
and looking like dew. 

Honeysucker, an Australian bird (of which there 
are many species) provided with a long curved 


with a small pointed hone over each eyebrow ; a 
venomous species, found in Egypt, is thought by 
some to be identical with the “ adder " men- 
tioned in Genesis xlix. 17. 


bill, and tufted tongue. It lives by sucking the Hornet, a genera! name for many of the bigger 


'* nectar ” from the flowers which abound in 
rural parts of Australia and New Zealand. 
Honours o£ War, a privilege sometimes conceded 


wasps. It usually nests in hollow trees, and 
despite Its rather flercesome appearance does 
not sting unless unduly provoked. 


to a defeated force of marching out of the place Hornpipe, an old English single-step dance, which 


surrendered with colours flying and drums beat- : 
ins. 


used to be executed to the music of an ancient 
hornpipe, hence its name. 


Hookah, an Oriental pipe or apparatus for tobacco Hornstone, a dark flint used for flint mills in 
smoking, the smoke being drawn through the potteries. 

water of a glass goblet by means of a long Homywink, a popular name for the lapwing. 


flexible tube. 

Hook-money, an old silver currency of Ceylon, 
in use in the 17th century, consisting not of 
coinage, but of hooked pieces of actual silver. 

Hookworm. A minute roundworm ( nematode ) 
parasitic on man, causing the disease called also 
hookworm or ankylostomiasis. It passes 
through a larval stage in the soil and then 
penetrates into its human host through the skin, 
particularly the skin of the feet. It is then 
carried in the bloodstream to the lungs, whence 
it passes to the gut via the pharynx. A heavy 
infection results in acute anasmia and severe 
debility. The disease is widespread, but most 
. prevalent near the Equator. . 

Hoopoe, a peculiar bird, with a movable semi- 
circular crest on the top of its head, and a long, 
slightly curved bill. One of the six known 


Horology, the science of time-measurement, in- 
cluding the construction and management of 
docks, watolie3, etc. Instruments of this, kind 
are not known to have existed before the 12th 
century, and until the introduction of the pen- 
dulum in the 17th century, clocks were ill- 
regulated and inaccurate. The time-recording 
mechanisms of the present day include («) the 
dock, which shows the hours and minutes by 
hands, and strikes the hours, and sometimes 
quarters ; <(/) the timepiece, which is not gener- 
ally a fixture and shows the time, but does not 
strike; (e) the watch, which Is a pocket time- 
keeper ; (d) the chronometer, which indicates 
the minutest portions of time; (e) electric 
timepieces, mains eiectric clocks ; (I) the highly 
accurate quartz-crystal clocks used for astro- 
nomical purposes. See also Clocks- 


species native to Africa migrates to Europe, Horoscope, an astrological term, indicating the 


occasionally visiting Britain. 

Hopllte, the name given to a heavily armed foot- 
soldier in ancient Greece, carrying a shield and 
javelin, and wearing a helmet and armour. 

Hops, the female "cones" of the hop plant 
used in brewing; their essential oils give, beer 


reading of the signs of the planetary bodies, 
according to the methods of the astrologers, at 
the date of a personal nativity, or other given 
date. In ancient times there were astrologers 
attached to the various courts, and their 
“ castings ” and predictions had many believers. 


an aromatic flavour, and their tannin and resin Horse Chestnut, one of the large forest trees, with 


act as a preservative as well as accounting for ample branches and full foliage, and much 

the bitter taste desired. The hop is a perennial esteemed for parks and ornamental grounds, 

climber belonging to the mulberry family. The The bark and fruit seeds yield substances of 

mate and fsni&te otganB are on separate plants; commercial value, but the timber is not worth 

as only the female flower-heads are commercially much. The tree came originally from Asia 

useful, female plants predominate in a hop gar- about the 16th century. . . . , 

den, onlv a very few male plants being grown Horse Guards, the building in Whitehall which 
«o that the female flowers can be fertilised., until 1872 was the headquarters of the Com- 

. _ 1 , c- ..... nt Bio "RrlHoV,' Armur Thr* 


Horary, a term used of the . arc which a celestial 
body describes in an hour, or the angle which 


mander-in-Chief of the British' Army. The 
archway is still sentinelled by mounted guards. 


that arc subtends. Use eye of the onlooker being Horse Latitudes are the belts of calms between the 
supposed to be at the angular point. regions of the trade winds and the westerlies, of 

Horizon, (he limit of vision, the apparent line higher latitudes. At- one time, when ships 

where sea anti sky, or land and sky meet. This transporting horses were becalmed in. these 

is temed the sensible or visible horizon. An belts the horses were thrown overboard. . 

ordinary person a t the height of 5 feet can see Horse, Master o! the, the Court official haying 
for 3 miles, at 20 feet 0 miles, at 60 feet’ 9J charge of the royal stables, the provision of 

: miles, and at 1,000 feet 42. miles. The figures horses, carriages, and motor-cars for the royal 

are approximate.' family. The duties are actually carried out by 

Hormone, a distinct chemical substance pro- the Crown Equerry, ■■ . ,, 

duced by an endocrine or ductless gland which Hospice, a place of refuge and rest for travellers 
>a mas a physl logical reaction in anotl er 01 gan and pilgrims. Thetnost famous is that of the 

(or organs) to which it is carried by the blood- St. Bernard Pass, where dogs are kept for the 

stream. Examples are: insulin (secreted by succour and help of belated wayfarers. 


is termed - 1 le horizon. An 

ordinary person at the height of 5 feet can see 



Hospitallers, Knights, were, of the order of St. 
John of Jerusalem, at tot devoted to the aid of 
the. sick, hut afterwards military monks, who 
became prominent figures in the Crusades of 
the 12th century : in the 10th century they had 
the island of Malta given to them and continued 
there until dislodged 'by Napoleon in 1793. 
There has been some attempt to revive the 
order, and the modern English institution of 
.Knights of St. John commemorates tire old 
name and continues something of the original 
service. (See Templars and Teutonic Order.) 
Hospitals. The earliest hospital is supposed to 
have beefs at Cmsarea in the 4th century. In 
the 7th century the Hotel Dieu was founded in 
Paris ; hi the 9th century there were 21 hospitals 
in Home. Some of the earliest hospitals of 
Great Britain are in London ; St. Bartholomew's 
1123, Bethlehem 1247, St. Thomas’s 1213, 
Westminster 1720. Guy’s 1724, London 1740. 
The British hospitals have in the past, been 
largely dependent, on voluntary contributions. 
There are excellent equipped medical schools 
attached to most general hospitals, and expert 
research workers are engaged on the investiga- 
tion of diseases. The best physicians ami 
surgeons give their services free to the hospitals. 
(See The National Health Service, p. 736.) 

H6tel des Invalides, the famous military hospital 
and soldiers’ home in Baris, founded in 1070, 
and one of the attractions of the city ia later 
years, as it contains the tomb of Napoleon. 
Hottentots, name given to certain African natives 
by Dutch settlers in the 17th century. They 
used to occupy the greater part of Cape Colony, 
and though driven out a number still survive in 
S.W. Africa. Appear to be related to the Bush- 
men, though their cul ture is more advanced. 1 n 
addition to herding, they practise some farming 
and know how t.o smelt iron. 

Hounds are dogs that were originally bred and 
trained for hunting, such as the greyhound, fox- 
hound, bloodhound, wolfhound, deerhound, 
beagle, harrier, etc., but now often kept also as 
domestic dogs. The greyhound, deerhound, 
and wolfhound hunt by sight, the others, with 
the bloodhound first in order, track by scent. 
Hour-glass, a glass instrument tapering to the 
middle to a narrow orifice, through which a 
sufficient quantity of tine sand gravitates to 
mark an hour of time. W hen the sand has run ; 
through from one end, it can be reversed anu j 
made to count the hour in t he opposite direction. ! 
The same kind of glass with smaller supplies of I 
sand will indicate shorter periods, as an egg-glass, j 
which runs its course in three minutes— time to 
ixiil an egg by. 

Houris, according to the Koran, are beautiful 
nymphs of paradise .set apart to attend upon the j 
** faithful ’’ Mohammedans as they enter the ] 
celestial abode. 

House Flies abound la all countries and are ex- 
ceedingly prolific, l'heir eggs are hatched i 
within 24 hours of being deposited, and full i 
maturity Is attained in a month. They feed i 
mainly on decayed animal and vegetable matter. | 
Hovas, the dominant, tribe in Madagascar until the 
French took possession of the island in 1895. j 
Howdah, a railed, canopied seat fitted on to the , 
bad: of an elephant for conveying people in. ; 
The name is also given to a somewhat similar j 
contrivance for the backs of camels. 

Howitzer, a cannon, short and light in proportion i 
to its boro, used for throwing shells and case- ; 
shot, and requiring a comparatively small charge, i 
Howler Monkey, a species of South American ! 
monkey noted for a laryngeal conformation ! 
which enables it to emit a loud reverberant 1 
noise something between a yell and a howl, ast j 
the name suggests. The peculiarity is de - 1 
vidopotl most strongly in the males, which are i 
the largest American species. 

Hoy, a small sloop-rigged vessel usually engaged In j 
light traffic, such as conveying passengers and i 
£«ods from the shore to steamers, or nice verm, j 
Huannco-bark, a medicinal bark, brought from the 
Peruvian town of that name, arid derived from 
the Oinchmm mierantka tree. 

Huektffiacfc, a kind of strong linen cloth, with one 
side rough ; generally used for towellings, ! 
Huguenots, a name applied to the French Pro- , 
to stoat communities of the lfith and 17th 
centuries. Henry of Navarre, by the Edict of l 
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Nantos in 1563, granted them religious freedom 
but more than a quarter of a century before—’ 
August 24, 1572— thousands had been put to 
death in the massacre of St. Bartholomew, The 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes by Louis XIY. 
ia 1685 drove thousands into exile in England 
Holland, Germany, and America. . ' 

Hulseaa Lectures, a series of from four to si?, 
lectures, delivered annually -by a selected 
preacher before the University of Cambridge on 
Scriptural subjects, under the provision of the 
will of John Hulse, who died in 1790. There is 
•also a Hulsean professorship of divinity at the 
same university, established in i860 in sub- 
stitution for the office of “ Christian Advocate ” 
originally founded by Hulse. 

Humana Society, Efiyal, instituted in 1774 to collect 
and circulate the most approved and effectual 
methods for recovering persons apparently 
drowned or dead ; to provide suitable apparatus 
in and around the Metropolis for rescuing 
persons from drowning; to bestow rewards for 
the preservation ami restoration of life ; and to 
encourage swimming exercises at public schools 
and training-ships with reference to saving lift; 
from drowning. Supported by voluntary con- 
tributions. Offices, Watersgate House, York 
Buildings, Ado! phi, W.C.2. 

Humanism, represents a system of education 
based not only on the Greek and Latin classics 
but also on the civilisation of the Renaissance. 
'Humbte-toao or Bumble-bee,' the common name of 
the insect s of the genus Bomtms. of she Hymeiio- 
• ptera order. They live In small communities 
comprising males,, females, and neuters, their 
habitations being: underground. They do not 
have one queen bee only like the hive tee, hut : 

- several females occupy the same nest, and-these 
alone live through the winter, breeding And 
forming naw colonies in the spring. Although : 
this large bee buzzes loudly, it doetendt 
r,i ins. 

i Humidity, the state of the atmosphere with respect 
to the water vapour it contains. , “ Absolute 
• . r i isd den , of the 

vapour present, while “ relative humidity," more 
frequently employed, indicates .the degree of 
saturation, i,e„ the ratio of the actual vapour 
pressure to' the saturation vnpourpressure at the : 
particular temperature, expressedas » percentage. 
Humite, a mineral of the Chondrodite variety, 
crystalline and translucent, brown Ish-yellow to 
white in colour, composed of magnesia, silica, 
fluorine,' and protoxide of iron. 

Humming Birds are so called because, of the 
humming none made by the vibration of their 
wines in flying.' They -are of radiant plumage; 
mui in- size. they are among the Smallest birds. 
There are from lour to five hundred species, and : 
they are confined wholly to North ami South 
America, being most numerous ia ; thd tropical . 
latitudes. 

Hummnm, the original' name for what fa now 
called > the Turkish Ba th in' this; country. One 
of the that of these baths to be established in 
Lohildn waa the Bumriffiins: in Gbveat Garden, : f, 
H i idret the and S i im e ea to a 

r«> i of a count Unistration or-.', 

military purpose®. It Is supposed to imply the 
territory occupied by a hundred. families; or 
the apace of a hundred hides of land, or the 
capacity ii f pr viding lot) soldiers. Kaeh 
hundred has ft* hundred court, with powers 
filar to i f a niauor rt t this 
aiKilished in too; ‘.y tVintvCuurt Au. 

Hundred. '.Hays, '' the interval, ef.. tlnm, between : 

| fNaiwleon '.Bbiiatwrte'a entry into Faria after, M ra 
1 escape inns E.d.t tnd me >h (teunre after his 
. V. rtion xlemlin 4 s i M i > IM ft 
. June 23. During this £ rrodtk 

of Waterloo, June 18, 

yiatalu-.' .'to 

i ttm Itoitea .‘teats i > s 1 ‘ 11 

i.'Bhndreil Years’ War, a term applied to the altnoBt ' 
i i England ami 1 

las-iad frun B”A to J jr> including such famous 
. id s' . 1 n< nnoourt, an 

- gaging f-.t i ; mij t <3 ward 111., Henri V., 

UN LbiPm. ni, i grl 

Huns, a fierce Asiatic, race which swept over 
Neasferitf Enron®: tayihteAth: tehttoS'*. 'ftohaerv:..;'.: 
Alt lift nliout the middle, of the 5th century they 
obtained control of a Serge portion of central 
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and eastern Europe, foreins? even Rome to pay 
tribute. Their defeat at, Ch&Ions-sur-Marne in 
451 and the death of Atfcila in 453 terminated 
their empire. 

Hunterian Museum, a celebrated collection of 
anatomical .specimens originated by John 
Hunter, the distinguished surgeon and physio- 
logist, towards the end of the 18th century in 
London, and now in the possession of the Royal 
College of Surgeons. Dr. William Hunter, the 
brother, founded a Hunterian Museum at the 
University of Glasgow. 

Hurdy-Gurdy, an Italian rustic so-called musical 
stringed instrument, of the lute order, the 
sounds of which are produced by the action of a 
rosined wheel turned by the left hand, the notes 
being made by the fingering of the right hand. 

Hureaulite, a transparent, almost colourless 
mineral, found in granite measures at Limoges, 
near Bureau. 

Hurricane. [See Cyclone and- Wind.) 

Hussites, followers of John Hnss, the Bohemian 
reformer and disciple of Wyclif, who was 
burned at the stake in 1415. After their 
leader’s death, the Hussites became a formid- 
able body, and took up arms on behalf of their 
faith, their religion being strongly imbued with 
political feeling. In spite of persecution they 
survived until the Reformation. ■ . ; . 

Hyrena, a carnivorous quadruped of which there 
are three species : striped, or laughing hyaena 
common to North Africa, India, Syria, and 
Persia, and noted for the peculiar cry from 
which its name fa derived; the brown hysam, 
with tong shaggy hair, a native of. Southern 
Africa ; and the spotted hyaena, also confined to 
Africa, They have great Jaw-power, and are 
of nocturnal habits. 

Hybrid, an animal or plant produced by the union 
of two distinct species. 

Hydra, an aquatic animal of simple structure, 
whose body is in the form of a cylindrical tubs, 
with a disc-shaped base by which it attaches 
itself to any shifting substance. Its mouth is 
surrounded by tentacles by which it catches its 
food. The Hydra has the power of reproducing 
lost parts. 

Hydrates are compounds containing water of 
crystallisation. 

Hydraulic Press, perfected by Joseph Bramah, the 
inventor, in 1795, is a useful apparatus, the 
pressing power of which is obtained by the 
action of water. Two plates, the upper one 
movable and attached to a large piston, the 
lower one fixed, are contained within two up- 
rights. The movable piston works in a cylinder 
of water in connection with a small force- 
pump, and the pressure is applied by moving a 
lever which brings a well-known hydrostatic 
law into operation, and presses the material 
between the two plates to the required degree. 
The hydraulic press is largely used for compress- 
ing articles for packing, and for extracting 
purposes. 

Hydraulic Ram, a form, of automatic pump, used 

. to raise water to a height by the action of its 
own failing velocity, ■ 

Hydraulics, the science of applied hydrodynamics, 
or water-machine engineering, ranging from 
pumps to marine engines. 

Hydrocarbons are compounds of carbon, and 
hydrogen. They include the pavaBins; which 
arc saturated compounds ■ methane); the 
ethylene, acetylene and other series which are 
unsatur ted ipou ids with ring structures, 
'tug., .benzene, naphthalene, and anthracene. 
Petroleum is composed almost entirely of. 
hydrocarbons. 

Hydrochloric Add, a colourless gas, consisting of ; 
hydrogen and chlorine, and resulting in con- 
siderable quantities as a bye -product of the 
soda-ash or salt-cake manufacture. Its solu- 

' tion forms the common hydrochloric or muriatic 
acid of commerce. It Is present to the extent of 
nearly half a per cent. in. the digestive juice 
secreted by the stomach. 

Hydrocyanic Acid, cyanide of hydrogen or prussic 
acid; very .poisonous, and of the odour of bitter 
almonds. Discovered by Scheeie in 1782. 

Hydrodynamics, the science of fluids in motion. 

Hydrofluoric Acid is obtained by distillation of 
fluorspar with sulphuric acid, and is a com- 
pound ot fiuorin • and hydrogen. Its action is 
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highly corrosive, it is a valuable agent in etching 
on glass, and is a rapid decomposer of animal 
matter. 

Hydrogen, a colourless gaseous element and the 
lightest of all substances. Cavendish in 
was the first to recognise that it was an element. 
It is 14*4 times as light as air, and is found in a 
free state in volcanic regions. It can be ob- 
tained by the action of metals on acids, and 
when burned hr air combines with oxygen to 
form water. Commercially it is used to produce 
the very hot flame of the oxy-hydrogen blow- 
pipe for cutting metals; to fill balloons and 
airships; to harden certain oils and render 
them suitable for margarine- and soap-pro- 
duction. 

Hydrography, the science of water measurement, 
as applied to seas, rivers, lakes, currents, rocks, 
reefs, etc., and embracing the whole art. of 
navigation. 

Hydrometer, an Instrument for measuring the 
specific gravity of liquids, especially for ascer- 
taining the strength of spiritous liquors and 
solutions. It is usually iu the form of a glass 
bulb, to the lower end of which a smaller bulb, 
containing mercury, is attached, which forces 
the instrument to sink into the liquid which it 
is to test. The larger bulb has a scale fixed to 
it, and the indication on this scale of the 
sinking point shows the specific gravity. 
There are many varieties : TwaddelTs — a pear- 
shaped bulb containing mercury ; Beaunab’s. of 
similar construction, but applicable to liquids 
both heavier and lighter than water ; Sykes’s, 
largely employed for determining the strength 
of alcohol; and Nicholson’s, used for taking 
the specific gravities of solids. 

Hydropathy, the method of treating disease with 
water, either by bathing or drinking. Natural 
springs of special chemical and therapeutic 
properties, such os sulphur springs, and other 
mineral sources, have been used since prehistoric 
tunes for this purpose. It is probably one of 
the most ancient methods of cure. Recently 
the beneficial effects of pure water treatment 
have been advocated. Hydropathic establish- 
ments have been set up in many health resorts. 

Hydropbilus, the largest genus of water beetles, 
including the giant water beetle, which is of 
a shiny black and measures 14 in. in length, 
and is common in N. America. There is also a 
European species US. yiceus), which is not quite 
so large. - 

Hydroponics, the culture of plants without soil. 
The plants are grown with their roots dipping 
into a solution of nutritive mineral salts; or 
they may be rooted in sand which is Watered 
with such a solution. . 

Hydrostatics, the science of the pressure and 
equilibrium of liquids that are non-elastic, 

Hydrozoa are, zoologically, a low order of. water 
animals of the Oirlenterata sub-kingdom to 
which Hydra (vide) belongs. In one order of 
the Hydrozoa, free-swimming colonies showing 
marked division of labour between the in- 
dividual units occur; this order includes the 
Portuguese man-of-war. ’ 

Hydrus, a constellation of the southern celestial 
hemisphere commonly called the SouthemSnake. 

Hygiene, the science of health in its broad signifi- 
cance, the study of sanitary conditions, and; the 
application of the laws of health generally. 
The progress made in hygienic science during 
the last hundred years has led to many legisla- 
tive enactments and preventive measures Which 
have resulted in a great improvement in the 
general standard of public health. 

Hygrometer, an instrument for measuring the 
amount of water vapour in the atmosphere. 
A -simple form of hygrometer, known as the 
wet-aft d-dry bulb, -consists of .two vertical 
thermometers affixed to a frame. One bulb is 
exposed to the air, and the other is covered, 
with muslin which dips into a water-bath to 
keep it moist. : If the air is- saturated, it takes 
up no moisture from the wet bulb and the two 
thermometers read the same. If the air is not 
saturated, evaporation takes place from the 
wet bulb, latent heat is absorbed from the air. 
and - the temperature of the wet bulb is lower 
than that of the dry bulb. Relative humidity 
and dew-point of the air can then be derived 
from suitable tables. Hygrometers depending 



upon tae expansion, of human Hair and gold- 
beater’s skin ami the deposition of dew on a 
polished surface, when cooled sufficiently, are 
also in general use. (See Humidity.) 
Hymenoptera, the order of insects to which bees, 
wasps, hornets, ants and sawflies belong. They 
are notable for having four wings, the hind pair 
smaller than the front pair, to which they are 
attached by a row of hooks. They have 
mouths and tongues which enable them to bite, 
or to bite and suelc, and the females possess an 
ovipositor used both for depositing eggs and 
stinging. There are about "0,000 species in j 
this order. ! 

Hyperbole, a rhetorical term implying extreme ; 
exaggeration for the sake of effect, and often j 
indulged in by emotional orators, as well as in ; 
ordinary speech. 

Hypersfhene, a crystalline mineral of a grey-green 
colour, found foliated and massed In Igneous 
and metamorphic rocks. It is a silicate of iron 
and magnesium, and has been met with in 
Cornwall, Northern Europe, and Tyrol, and 
North America. 

Hypnosis. Hypnosis, also known as Mesmerism, 
is an increased degree of suggestibility which 
sometimes leads to superficially puzzling pheno- 
mena, It must, have been known in the East 
for many centuries, but was rediscovered ■■to- 
wards the end of the 18th century by the 
Viennese Anton Mesmcr, after whom it was 
named Mesmerism. The discovery created a 
sensation fall over Europe at the time; for 
Mesmer was, although brilliant, somewhat of a 
charlatan and made the most fantastic claims. 
3Cn his salons in Paris he claimed to cure ail 
sorts of diseases by the new method, and since 
many illnesses are, in fact, neurotic in origin, 
numerous patients were cured {see -under 
Neurosis in “ Medteal Section ”). Steamer 
believed that his cures were due to what he 
called " animal magnetism ”■ — a physical 
influence passing from the operator to the 
patient, but this is now a discredited belief. 
As the British physicians Eiliotson and Braid 
and the Frenchmen Charcot and Bernheim 
showed, hypnosis is a purely psychological state 
of increased suggestibility due to the influence 
of the operator on the patient in the emotional 
sense. There is nothing mystical about it. 
Nevertheless, the states which can be produced 
by hypnosis are astonishing enough : the 
patient can he put to sleep or can -be made 
unable to feel pain so that a- limb ran be re- 
moved while he is in this state; he can be 
paralysed so that he la unable to move, and 
even blisters can be produced on the skin by the 
suggestion that it is being burned with a hot 
piece of metal. ■ .-■■ ti-v 

Hypocaust, an arched fire vault or chamber 
through which heat is distributed to rooms 
above. Used in the- baths of ancient Borne. 
Hypostyle, an architectural term, designating a 
colonnade or pillared hail, such as in the famous 
hail of Kaniak. 

Hypothec, a Scottish legal term implying a land- 
lord’s lien on his tenant’s cattle, sheep; and 
produce for rent. No right of hypothec bus 
existed since 1880, where the land exceeds 2 
acres. .v-vvvvvf 

Hy?>othenuse, the name given in geometry to. that 
side of a right-angled triangle which is opposite 
to the right angle. - ■ . - 

Hypothesis, an imaginary theory set forth in such a 
manner as to illustrate by parallel -the force of •, 
some other theory which it is sought to demon- 
V strate. ■ 

Sws6ffleter, an instrument formerly used by 
mountaineers to find the height- above sea-level 
by indirectly measuring the atmospheric 
pressure by- determining the boiling point of 
water at the particular height. Based ou tlie 
. fact that its pressure decreases with height so the. 
bailing .point is lowered. Superseded by -the 
aneroid barometer. - v ; •" if v 

Hyrax, an animal of the order Etnamidea, 
possessing a cleft, upper lip like tbs bare, molar 
tooth sham! similar to those of the rhinoceros, 
and to other respects showing ordinary rodent 
v .oteraefceristies.. it, has a brown Tur, - and is 
confined to Africa, Syria, and Arabia. . . 

.Tlyssop, a labiate plant, with blue flowers, growing 
■ wiidinBoutiiurnEurope, und yielding afcinrt of 
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: camphor ; at one time largely used medicinally • 
as an anti-spasmodic and carminative. 


lambic Versa. (See Metro.! 

Ifoox, wild goats of several species found In the 
mountain regions of Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
The mate has exceedingly large curved ridged 
horns. The species that lives in the Alps is 
called the steinbok or bouquetin, 

IBis, belongs to a family of birds related to the 
stork. The sacred ibis of ancient- Egypt is now 
extinct in Egypt but is found in the lakes and 
swamps of the Sudan near the tipper Nile, It 
has white 'and black plumage and a long curved 
beak. Other species are found elsewhere, the 
Glossy Ibis occasionally visiting England. 
Ibyeter, a South American Gallinaceous eagle, 
mostly black in plumage, and belonging to the 
Fakmndte family, genus Atwilinm, Its head 
is almost bare of feathers, and it has circular 
nostrils. 

Ice is frozen water. It is a colourless, crystalline 
and brittle solid. Being only 02 per cent, as 
dense as water, it floats on the latter ; the 
expansion which occurs as water changes into 
ice causes the fracture of water-pipes, though 
the fracture only becomes obvious When the 
ice melts and leaks out through the crack. 
The temperature at Which ice forms is 0°'C„ 
82" F, Ice can foe melted by pressure, and the 
ease and smoothness, with which one is able to 
skate on ice depend on this phenomenon. 

Ice 'Age, Great, began at the mid of the Miocene 
period more than half a million rears ago when 
immense glaciers and ice sheets extended-over 
large areas of the continents. During the Pleis- 
tocene Ice Ago, as the Great Ice Age is some- 
times called , the ice sheets in the British Isles 
reached as far south as the Thames valley. (& « 

- : ai so Glacial Epoch arid Pleistocene.) 

Icebergs are detached masses Of glacier which sub- - 
side into the sea and float as wind or current 
may take them, Nine-tenths of an iceberg is : : 
below sea- level. The 'North Atlantic is the 
chief home of icebergs, which reach the ocean 
from the ice-clad plateaux of Greenland. - Some 
of these floating masses of ice are of enormous 
proportions, and constitute in the: spring; and 
early summer seasons a great menace -to: the 
' safety of ships, as: was disastrously shown in 
the Titanic catastrophe of 1M2, For some years 
past these menaces to If, Atlantic shipping have 
l>een kept- under close -observation by vessels 
'Specialty detailed' for this work. 

-Ice-breakers arc heavy bow -plated boats used for 
breaking up lee on navigable rivers, and, in the 
Baltic and on "the St. 'Lawrence in Canada 
especially, have the effect of considerably 
shortening the ire-hound -period each winter. 
Ice-floe, a small ice-field or sheet of floating ice. 

' liable to be frozen to other ice-floes, imprisoning 
any ship enveloped, 

Iceland : : Dog, a kind of White shaggy -dog which - 
was iu former rimes a great domestic favourite, 

. butisnowliulr.-'-eeii in this country. 

Ibstendto Literature, the Old -Norse, which ihdndek : 
numerous; works of poetry, mythology, and 
history of interest and Importance. ! -c« ako 

Iceland Moss, a kind of lichen I Cetmia) which 
"/-...'grows Sa great atoufitfes in the: mountain ■ 
■ . regions of lceland and other Northern' countries. . 
■■ -Tit possesses certain. nutritive uualltteaShd 18 of 
Borne value In t w dfl. 

Iceland .Spar, a bolouriess form of cafeite {calcium 
carbonate}, .frequently- found - In : association 
- : with metallic ores .; it has the power to produce 
: ; strong ;;dohblo refcaettou of light- so that two; - 
. : images are -seen of air object viewed- Through a ' 
piece of Iceland spar. - 

' Icenlfan: aiictent -Brif to.race.. who iii esrly/ifetffi/ 
lived In Norfolk and other parts of Eastern 
England. Their most famous ruler was; Queen 
Boadicea, who led her people against the 
Eomans in A.ti. fit, 

left Plant, also called ** dew plant ” and “ ffia- . 
mond plant.” A South African menomhry- 
sattonura commonly grown in British gardens. - 
'Itsmnsjab . -to ; - derived . from the fact (hat ithe - 
leaves are covered with small glistening bladder- 
sliaped hairs that look like Ice crystals. 
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Ice Saints, St. Mamertus, St. Pancras and St. • 
Servatius, so called because of the legendary 
cold on these Saints’ Days, namely. May 11-13. 
Ichabod, signifying “ the glory is departed.” was 
the name of the son of Phineas, born after the 
latter was killed in fighting against the Philis* 
tines. 

Ichneumon, the Egyptian mongoose, popularly 
known as “ Pharaoh’s Eat." It is of great use 
in checking the multiplication of reptiles. It 
is frequently domesticated. 

Ichneumon Fly, a numerous group of hvmeno- 
pterous insects abounding in many lands, and 
all having the peculiarity of depositing their 
eggs in the bodies of other insects. It destroys 
swarms of caterpillars, which become the un- 
willing hosts of its progeny. 

Ichnography, the art of drawing plans of every- 
thing connected with the ground floor of a 
building or site. 

Ichthyoi, a liquid used for rubbing on the sldn in 
certain diseases, and obtained by distillation of 
a mineral in which fossil fish is found. 
Ichthyology, the department of zoological science 
which concerns itself with the structure and 
variation of fishes, their habits and distribution. 
Ichthyomis, a fossil bird with teeth discovered in 
the cretaceous strata of Kansas. About 8 
in. in height. 

Ichthyosaurus was a gigantic marine reptile of the 
Mesozoic age. The fossils are mostly found in 
the lias formation. Some were not less than 
80 ft, in length. 

Iconoclasts were originally an Eastern sect of the 
8th and Oth centuries, whose object was to pre- 
vent the worship of, and to destroy, images used 
in religious rites. Also any Protestant who 
took part in or supported the destruction of 
images in churches in the 16th and 17th cen- 
turies. The term has been applied in modern 
times to enemies of religious beliefs generally. 
Iconoscope, a form of electron camera used in 
television. 

Idea, in its plantonic significance, had reference to 
what a thing, seemed ratlier than the actuality, 
but in later philosophies an idea is, as Locke 
expresses it, “whatsoever the mind perceives 
in itself.” 

Idealism. Idealism is the belief that there is no 
matter in the universe, that all that exists is 
mind or spirit. Most philosophers have held 
that there were two principles, mind and 
matter : a few that the only reality was matter 
(see Materialism). Kant, Descartes, Locke, and 
even Plato believed in both spirit (mind) and 
matter ; for, if Piato is often considered to be 
an idealist, he did believe that the universe con- 
tained physical objects, although spirit alone 
was the “ real ” world, Berkeley (1685-1753), 
a great I British divine and philosopher, later 
Bishop of Cloyae in Ireland, was an idealist 
who believed that the un i verse was an idea in the 
mind of God, but the great period of pure 
idealism was 19th-century Germany. Fichte, 
Scheliing, Hegel, Lotze, Schopenhauer, and 
Schleiermacher are its main philosophers, 
Fichte believed that the whole universe was 
God (that is to say, he was a Pantheist — onevbo 
believes that God is everything!, Scheliing 
: thought that the universe was a world-spirit, 
which, however, only became eelf-conseious in 
man, Lotze believed that the universe was 
alive and was mind : Sehieiermacher that God 
was the source of all iife, but was more than the 
: , universe. Hegel, the greatest of the idealists! 
believed that the universe was a process of- 
thought in continual evolution ; in nature the 
process is unconscious, but in man the pxpeess 

1 i H u . 

Ides, in the ancient Roman Calendar, the 15th 
of March, May, jalyj: October, and the 13th of 
all other months; always the eighth day after 
the Nones. 

Idiograph, a mark, signature, or flourish peculiar to 
any individual ; a trade mark is an idiograph. 
Idiom, an expression characteristic of a country, 
-••district, dialect or language, which usually gives 
strength and force to a phrase or sentence. The 
idioms of a language are its distinctive marks, 
and the e t v i .ters are the most idiomatic. 
Idolatry, the worship of idols, images, inanimate 
objects, animals or symbols. A kind of idolatry 
existed in all primitive modes of existence, and 


instances are numerous in the earliest records. 
In their most symbolised form images have a 
considerable part in the rites of the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

Idols are images or effigies which are made objects 
of worship and are usually of wood or stone, but 
sometimes of ivory or more precious materials, 
and attain their symbolic significance after being 
put in the places destined to receive them, when 
they are made objects of veneration by some 
religious dedication. 

Idris, a famous giant belonging to the myths of 
Wales, commemorated by a chair of rock on the 
top of the Cader Idris mountain in Merioneth- 
shire, ■ 

Idyll, a poem or story of a simple or pastoral 
kind dealing with rural characters and events 
for the most part, but sometimes used in a 
broader sense, notably in Tennyson’s “Idylls 
of the King,” which are of a distinctly imagina- 
tive form. 

Ignatian Epistles, letters bearing the name of St. 
Ignatius, the authenticity of which is now 
generally accepted, and in their several forms 
exercised great influence in medireval times. 
Fierce controversy raged around them in the 
17th century, because of their strong support of 
episcopacy, and a good deal of doubt was 
thrown upon their genuineness. 

Igneous Rocks are such as have been molten under 
conditions of great heat at some stage in their 
history; e.g., granite, basalt. 

Ignis Fatuus or “ Will-o’-the-wisp,” a phosphor- 
escent light which may often be seen on summer 
and autumn evenings hovering over marshy 
ground or graveyards. Its nature Is hardly 
understood, though it is generally believed to be 
the result of the spontaneous combustion of the 
gases from decaying organic matter. In olden 
times when marshy grounds were more common 
than now, this “dancing light” was very 
frequently visible and was regarded witli 
superstition. 

Ignorantines, a Roman Catholic Order founded in 
1079 at Rheims, reorganised by Jean Baptiste 
de la Salle and intended for special ministration . 
among the children of the poor, The name 
“ Ignorantine ” was given to them because the 
admission to the order of priests with a theo- 
logical training was forbidden. 

Iguana, large South American lizards, with a long 
tail, a scaly back and head, a thick fleshy tongue 
and a prominent dew-lap in the throat. Speed- 
mens of the different species average 4-5 ft. In 
length, and they live mostly in trees, though 
they are equally at home on land or in the water. 
The flesh of some species is good eating, as are 
also the eggs. 

Iguanodon, a genus of extinct dinosaurs, whose 
fossils are found in the juraesic and cretaceous 
rocks. Iguanodons were 15-25 ft. long, and 
walked on their hind legs, the front legs being 
small and adapted for grasping the branches of 

. trees on the leaves of which they fed. 

Ilex, mentioned by classical authors, is the holm- 
or holly-oak, which flourishes round the Medi- 
terranean. To botanists Ilex is the genus to 
which the holly and mate plant belong. 

Iliad, the great epic poem of ancient Greece, for 
many years attributed to Homer (c. 850 b.c.), 
though the opiniofi is now widely held that the 
epic is the work of a series of poets from about 
750 to 550 b.c. It consists of ancient folk tale 
and saga, welded into an artistic unity, having 
as plot the carrying off of Helen by Paris to 
Troy and the subsequent siege of Troy. 

Ulluium, an element classed among the rare- 
earth metals. Discovered in 1926 by Harris, 
Yntema, and Hopkins. 

Illuminated MSS. of great value and beauty of 
decoration exist in most public museums and in 
many private collections, some of them being 
of great antiquity, especially those of ancient 
Egypt executed on papyri. Greek and Latin 
specimens are also numerous, and the British 
Museum contains tine examples of all these kinds 
and also an extensive collection of medireval 
English MSS. ■ ...... 

Illuminati, the name by which certain religionists 
of the 18th, 17th, and 18th centuries were 
known. They claimed the possession of super- 
lative knowledge in everything pertaining to 

* religious doctrines, rites and ceremonies, but 
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were not at any time a very numerous body. . 
An Order of the Illuminati was formed at 
Ingolstadt which was a secret society, arid 
professed to free religion and politics from 
superstition and despotism. It has some 
similarity to freemasonry. 

“ Illustrated London Nows,” the first of the weekly 
pictorial papers to be published in England. 
It was originated by Mr. Herbert Ingram, a 
Boston printer and newsagent, in 1842, and was 
a pronounced success from its foundation. The 
idea occurred to Mr. Ingram after he had 
noticed what an immense “ run ” there had been 
on a few crude pictures which one of the 
ordinary weekly papers had given of incidents 
connected with the Greenacre murder. 

Ilmenite, a mineral widespread in igneous rocks : 
chemically it is an oxide of iron and titanium. 
Rich deposits, have recently been found in the 
Allard Lalce area of Quebec ; the Travaucore 
sands are also a source of ilmenite. 

Bybius, a water beetle of which there are many 
species in Europe and America. 

Images, in tiie form of carved, sculptured, or 
painted objects, have been regarded as aids to 
worship, by primitive races, and also in various 
Christian Churches from early times, but since 
the Reformation have been prohibited in the 
Church of England. 

Imagination is the creative power and faculty 
enabling the mind to picture to itself scenes, 
events, and persons of which a person may 
hear Or read, and in its more intense form con- 
stitutes the genius by which the poet, the novel- 
ist, the historian, the painter, and the musician 
attain their idealisations. 

Imam, a Mohammedan religious title borne only 
li by princes or leaders of the faith. 

; Imbrex, an architectural term given to the 

*' covering tile of the ancient roof. 

Immaculate Conception, the dogma that the 
Virgin Mary was absolutely pure and sinless 
from the womb, after being a fierce subject of 
controversy for many centuries, was on Dec. 
8th, 1854, expressly proclaimed by Pope 
Pius IX. to be an established doctrine of the 
Roman Catholic Church. Dec. 8th is the 
festival day of the Immaculate Conception in 
the Roman Chinch, and Dec. 9th in the Greek 
Church. 

Immolation, the act of sacrificing a living object or 
objects for the propitiation of the Almighty, or. 
in classic days, t.he gods. ' 

Immortality, the theory of the eternal existence of 
the human soul. 

Immortelles are wreaths, crosses, or other designs 
made from what are called everlasting flowers, 
which are obtained from certain plants of the 
Composite order, and retain their colours and 
compactness for a long time. Immortelles are 
largely used as mementoes x"ar decorating graves, 
especially in France. 

Impact, the impingement of two bodies.one against 
the other, a subject which cornea under kinef ies. 
The. principle of conservation of momentum 
states that total momentum of two bodies 
before impact is equal to their total momentum 
after Impact. 

Impeachment, a special arraignment, usually be- 
fore Parliament or other high tribunal, of a 
person charged with some offence against the 
State, The custom in England is for the im- 
peachment to be made in the House of Com- 
mons, and the trial to be before the House of 
Lords, Bacon, ViTarren Hastings, and Lord 
Melville are conspicuous instances of men 
impeached in this country, 

Impennes, the scientific name of a family of swim- : 

. ming birds, of which the penguin is the leading 
representative. They are ail short-winged and 
unable to fly. The divers and the auks belong 
v to this family, . ccdo 

Imperial Institute, founded in 1887 as amembrial 
of Queen Victoria’s Jubilee, and formally 
opened by her Majesty in 1803. Its object is 
to bring together into one permanent exhibition 
the products of the various British Colonies and 
dependencies, and generally to collect material, 
statistics, and .‘general information relating to 
: the condition of the various places. Since 1B02 
it has been under the control of the Board of 
Trade. 

Imperial Sorvice Order, a decoration confined to 


members of the Civil Service. Founded in 1902 
by Edward VIL, it is limited to 700 members. 
Imperial War Museum is a collection connected 
with the first world war and consists of war 
trophies, relics, arms, ship and other models, 
pictures, photographs, maps, etc., and.a library 
of over 60,000 books. It was opened in 1920 
at the Crystal Palace, transferred to Kensing- 
ton, London, in 1924, and to Lambeth Road, 
S.E.l, during the winter of 1035-36. 
Impiuvium, a basin or tank in the hall or atrium 
of an ancient Soman house, serving the purpose 
of receiving the rain that dropped through the 
open space in the roof. 

Impressionist, an artist or author who attempts in 
; his work to convey by broad effects of colour or 
treatment the impressions which a subject has 
! stamped on his own imagination, apart from 
! detail or form. 

Imxuessment, the forced seizure of persons for 
! service on board British war-ships, sanctioned 
by laws still unrepealed, but not resorted to in 
this country since the Napoleonic wars. 
Imprimatur, originally an official licence to print, 
and an important formula in the early days of 
printing. The term is now used in the wider 
sign ificanee of authority, stamp, or endorsement. 
Impromptu, a piece of music for orchestra or 
solo instrument of informal construction and 
•• composed without preparation. 

Impropriation, a legal term signifying the sur- 
render of a benefice and its revenues into the 
hands of a layman . or lay corporation, carrying 
I with it the obligation to provide for the cos- 
f. tinuance of the ecclesiastical duties. 

I Inbreeding, mating of . closely related animals 
1 and plants. Close inbreeding has long been held 
to be harmful, but this is not necessarily so, for 
if practised with selection, stock, can be purged 
i of the undesirable qualities and the race 
[ ■ improved. 

; Incarnation, in Christian theology, designates the 
I doctrine that the Divine Spirit, incarnated in 
I . human form in the person of Jesus Christ, has 
| had actual existence oh earth, subject' to human 
1 limitations, yet without losing the Divine 
essence.' .... . 

Incas, an Indian people who inhabited ancient 
-■ Peru, founded a great empire, and reached a 
high level of civilisation ; overthrown by the 
Spaniards in 1533. . i Y 

Incense, an aromatic resinous substance which, 
under combustion, exhales a pungent odour, 

: and is used, mixed with certain fragrant per- 
fumes, in the celebration of Mass in Roman 
Catholic churches. Oiibanuxn or frankincense 
is ordinarily the leading ingredient. It is not 
used in the orthodox service of the English 
Church except by the more pronounced 
Ritualists. 

Incisors, the sharp-edged cutting teeth at the 
front of .mammalian jaws. 

Incognito, the dropping of name, identity, or 
distinctive mark, so as to pass unknown. A 
term generally used in cases of persons of rank 
who conventionally take an assumed name or 
inferior title in . order to escape ceremony and 
formality. 

Increment, Unearned, the term applied to the 
increase which arises in the value of land or 
buildings from causes other than the efforts or 
exertions of the owners, and in the Lloyd 
George Budget of 1009 first brought within the 
range of taxation. 

Incubation, ordinarily the artificial hatching of 
eggs by means of an apparatus called an incu- 
bator (see Incubation article in “ Poultry 
Section ”) ; a term also applied to conditions 
of heating and feeding by which children 
prematurely born or exceptionally feeble are 
nurtured and brought forward. 

Independence Day, commemorates the adoption of 
the Declaration of Independence on July 4, 
1776. July 4 is celebrated as a holiday in the 
United States. . > ji y 

Index Expurgatorius is an index, prepared under, 
the authority of the Roman Catholic Church, of 
such books as may not be read by the faithful at 
all, and such as can only be read to part : that is, 
with what are considered objectionable passages 
expunged. The first Bxpitrgatoriai List was 
, ■ issued by Pope .Paul IV. in 1569 and all later 
lists have been under direct papal authority. 
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| India. On its accession to power In 1945 the 
1 Labour Government made a fresh attempt to 

! solve the problem of India and how to arrange 

’ for what had been recognised by other Govern- 

1 menta, namely, the need for Indians to take 

charge of their own affairs. The essence of the 
problem was not whether India was to be self- 
governing but how. The main complication 
was the division in Indian public opinion itself — 
the Hindus, being the largest group and repre- 
sented by the Hindu National Congress (which 
also contained some Moslems), and the Moslems, 
represented by the Moslem League (leader, 
Mr. Jinnah). Congress refused to consider any 
arrangement involving the division of India 
into two independent States. A British 
Mission to India (Mar.-May, 1940), headed by 

' Sir Stafford Cripps, rejected the proposal to 
create a separate State of Pakistan, the name 
of the State claimed by the Moslems. The 
British Government announced in March, 1947, 
its definite intention to withdraw from India by, 
June, 1948. The Moslems are not concentrated 
in one area, but are partly concentrated in two 
widely separated areas, in the north-west and 
in the north-east respectively, and the rest 
1 scattered in predominantly Hindu areas. Out 

of a total population of about 400 millions there 
are about 94 million Moslems. Notwith- 
standing all differences two separate and 
independent. Dominions were eventually set up 
— India (Prime Minister, Pandit Nehru) and, 
Pakistan (Prime Minister, the late Liaquat Ali 1 

India Office Library. (See Library o£ the India 
Office.) 

Indian Cress. Popularly known as " nastur- 
tium ” ; the correct Latin name for the genus 
to which these plants belongs is Trojiaeolum. 

, Indian File, marching forward in single formation, 
4 as Indians progress through the woods. 

Indian ink, a pigment made from , lampblack and 
:py,... gum or glue, originally prepared in China and 
Japan. It is dried and is marketed in small 
sticks. It is used mainly by artists for shading 
: : and lettering. , .. - 

Indian Mutiny. This turning-point in the history 
of modern India occurred in 1857-58. The 
i •; ostensible cause was the. serving out to the 

' . native troops of cartridges greased with animal 

'i . fat, for contact with thus was forbidden both 

by the Hindu and Mohammedan faiths. A 
rebellious feeling, however, had long been 
developing, and when the Sepoys at Meerut in 
May 1857 refused to obey the English officers, 
overpowered and put them to death, the 
mutiny spread : like Wildfire. The rebels took 
Delhi and Lucknow, and for marly months 
terrible massacres and atrocities were com- 
i mitted; men. women and children were slain 

i . in thousands. Order was re-established in the 
autumn of 1858 when the governing power was 
i transferred from the Bast India Company to 

f the Crown. 

Indian Summer is applied to a warm spell of 
I weather occurring in the late autumn, the term 

originated in America. There is no evidemx-. 
that such spells recur regularly in this country. 

Inaicarots, substances which by a marked change 
in colour are used to indicate the course, of a 
>S chemical reaction. Litmus paper, for instance, 

is red with acids and blue with alkalis. In 
biological work some radioactive substances 
are used as tracer elements. 

Indictment, a formal document of accusation 
setting forth heeriir inal charge or charges upon 
which a person has to be tried before a. proper 
tribunal. It represents the “ finding 11 of the 
grand jury, and is framed on the “true bill" 
returned by that body. 

Indigo, the substance obtained from the plant 
;j ; L. Indiaofera tindoria, a native of S. Asia, India 
being the chief producing country. The 
eo v i ,rin i mat a r is the result of the deeomposi- 
) tion and fermentation of a glucoside contained 

r In the plant. This is afterwards dried and 

l won « s rhe caked indigo of commerce. Na- 
1 ; ' teal indigo has been eclipsed by artificial indigo, 

a coal-tar dye which came into commercial 
pro i Soi T ' s end of the last century, which 
j is cheaper and more uniform in duality. 

: Indium, a scarce lead-coloured metal found in zinc 
j blende in Saxony and certain other ores. This 



element was discovered in 1868 by Belch and 
Richter. 

Individualism, a theory of government which 
favours freedom of action on the part of the 
individual without the interference of the state ; 
opposed to state-planned economy and col- 
lectivisation. The extreme form of individual 
ism is anarchism; 

Indo-European, a term used to designate the great 
.. Aryan family of languages, which embraces 
Indo-Irauian, Celtic, Greek, Italic, Slavonic, 
arid Germanic. Basque, Magyar. Turkish, and 
Finnish do not belong to this family. 

India, an ancient Hindu god, personifying : the 
sky; the supreme object of worship in Vedic 
times. 

Induction, in Logic, is an argumentative inference 
in regard to an entire class of facts, based on 
actual demonstration as to individual facts 
comprised in that class. In Physics, it is a term 
applied to the action or effect produced by an. 
electrical or magnetic body upon a non-electrical 
substance near "to it but not in actual contact. 
Induction Coil, an electrical device which con- 
verts current of low steady voltage (as from a 
battery) into a high intermittent voltage. Used 
for ignition in internal combustion engines. 
Indulgence. In the .Roman Catholic Church the 
remission of the temporal punishment which 
often remains due to sin after its guilt has been 
forgiven by God. The indiscriminate sale of 
Indulgences by Tetzel and other Papal agents 
in the 10th century was one of the grievances 
which led to the Reformation, 

Indulgence, Declaration oi, was the proclamation 
by which James II. suspended the penal laws 
against Roman Catholics and Dissenters. It 
was issued in 1088, but the clergy as a body 
refused to obey, and . the trial of the. Seven 
Bishops and their acquittal by a jury followed. 
An invitation was thereupon sent to William, of 
Orange to become King. 

Induline, a group of aniline dyes used for various 
fabrics, all giving dark blue shades. 
Industrialism, the pursuit and practice of com- 
merce and industry until these branches become 
the dominating factors in the economic life of 
the country. 

Industrial Psychology. Industrial psychology is 
the application of the principles of psychology 
to industry with a view to increased production : 
on the one hand and increased well-being of the 
worker on the other. Although such an 
Attitude must have existed in a general way for 
many centuries, the first important experi- 
ments in this field were carried out by an 
American , Frederick Winslow Taylor (known by 
hie associates as “ Speedy ” Taylor). Born in 
Philadelphia of Quaker stock at the end of last 
century, Taylor became chief engineer at the 
Midvale Iron Works, where be soon became 
convinced that the traditional ways of doing 
things were often inefficient. His working 
principles were ; (1) To employ only the. best, 

| workers. (2) To discover by experiment the 
: . simplest motions for carrying out a given job, 
j (S): To stimulate incentive by giving a higher 
wage for higher production. In this way he was 
able to raise the amount of iron bandied by a 
worker from 124 tons a day to 474 tons. Since 
then, most Industrial psychologists have con- 
cerned themselves ; (1) with the study of 

individual differences — finding the worker most 
suited to the job, and (2) studies of fatigue and 
the effect of improved lighting, heating, ete„ 
on the worker— i.e., the betterment of working 
conditions, Prof. Mayo, however, showed at 
Chicago in 1938 that what was- done to help the 
worker was often less important than turn it 
was done, that a happy and satisfied working 
group did better work than one based on purely 
technical conditions of efficiency. 

Inertia, a term used in mechanics for the tendency 
of a body to preserve its state of rest or uniform 
: motion in a straight line, 

Ineseuteheon, a small scutcheon borne heraldically 
within the shield of ordinary dimensions, 
infallibility, the Roman Cathode doctrine that 
accords the Pope divine immunity from error, 

. in the execution of all that pertains to his 
pontifical functions. It was first proclaimed as 
dogma of the Ohureh by the Vatican Council in 
, 1870. 
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Sundew and the Common Butterwort being the 
best-known British species. These two plants 
have leaves with sticky hairs which entrap 
insects. Enzymes from the plant then digest 
the insects and the soluble compounds so formed 
are absorbed by the leaves. 

Insects. This huge class of invertebrate animals 
includes about 700.000 species. Insects are 
ubiquitous except in the sea. only a very few 
species being adapted to marine existence. 
Characteristic features are : the body is divided 
into three parts, head, thorax, and abdomen : 
the head carries a pair of antennas, the thorax 
three pairs of legs, and usually two pairs of 
wings. The most primitive insects constituting 
the sub-class Aptervgota are wingless. The 
other sub-class, Pterygota, is divided into the 
lixopterygota {Hemimttubola), which have a 
simple metamorphosis: and the Endopterygotd 
IHolometabola), with a complex metamor- 
phosis. The fifteen orders of the Exopterygota 

, are: Ofthoptera, Jsoptera, Plecoptem. Em- 
biaptera, Dermaptera, Ephcmoptera, Odbnata. 
Psocoptera, Anoplura, Thysanopteru, Hemip- 
Ura. The Endopterygota comprises nine orders : 
Neuroptera, Mecoiitem, Trichoptera, Lepidoptera, 
Coleoptera, Strepsiptera, Hymenoptera , Biptera, 
Aphaniptera. 

Insignia, marks or badges of office or honour, such 
as stars, ribbons, crosses, medallions or other 
designating objects, worn by members of special 
Orders or holders of prominent offices. 

Institut de France was formed in 1795, and after 
various modifications was in 1832 organised on 
its present basis. Its five academies are-— the 
Academic Francaise, Academic des Inscriptions 
et Belles-Lettres, Academie des Sciences, Aead6- 
mie dea Beaux-Arts, Acadtimie des Sciences 
Morales et Politiqucs. It is restricted to 40 
members. 

Insulation, the condition in which an electrified 
body is prevented from communicating elec- 
tricity to contiguous bodies by the inter- 
position of a non-conducting material. Glass, 
shellac, ebonite, and gutta-perchn are all non- 
conductors, and wires obtain £ isolation by- 
wrappings of cotton or silk. 

Insulin, the hormone secreted by the islet, 
tissue of the pancreas, from which it was 
isolated in 1922 <by Banting and Best. It 
affects, the way in which carbohydrates are used 
in the body: a deficiency of insulin causes 
diabetes, in which i condition too much sugar is 
present In the blood. Insulin used for injec- 
tions is extracted from hog or beef pancreas. 

Insurance, National. The provisions of the 1940 
Act are set forth in the “General Compendi- 
um" section, which see. 

Insurrection, a rising against constituted authority 
by a body of persons aiming at the removal of 
a grievance or the upsetting of Civil power. 

Intaglio, engraving or carving on a sunken 
ground, a method frequently adopted in the 
ornamentation of stones and rings. 

Intelligence. Intelligence has been variously de- 
fined as “ the ability to see the relationships 
between things ” and “ the ability to profit 
from experience.” The idea of intelligence 
testing was first devised by the French psycholo- 
gist Binet at the beginning of this century. 
He was asked by the French government to 
invent a test which would weed out backward 
children in state schools, and thus save public 
money and avoid holding back the work of the 
class by teaching children who were incapable 
of learning at a given standard. Binet solved 
the problem by giving a large series of practical 
questions and finding how many could be solved 
by the majority of children in a particular age- 
group. The questions were arranged so that 
in one group the majority of problems could be 
solved by most children of ten, in another by 
most children of twelve, and so on. If a child 
of thirteen could solve correctly only those 
Problems devised for a child of ten, his Mental 
Age was said to be ten, aiid his Intelligence 
Quotient was 10/13 multiplied by 100, or 
roughly 77 per cent.- His intelligence, in oilier 
words, was only 77 per cent of the normal. 
More modern inteh'gence tests have been de- 
vised which to some extent discount the in- 
fluence of learning, since “ intelligence ” refers 
to innate ability— the capacity to learn rather 
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Infante was the title of any son but the eldest of 
the king or queen of Spain or Portugal. Infanta 
was similarly the title of any daughter except 
one that, might he heiress to the throne. 

Infantry, the portion of an army which consists of 
foot soldiers equipped with “ small arms.” 

Inflorescence, a cluster of flowers upon a shoot. 
Many arrangements of the flowers are possible 
and there are many kinds of inflorescence ; e.g., 
the spike, catkin, umbel, eapitulum (in com- 
posites). 

Infra-Red Rays or Radiation. This i3 the range 
of rays which come between the visible red rays 
and the ultra-short Hertzian radiation. The 
wave-lengths involved range from about 
0-00070 millimetre (7,000 Angstrom unite) to 
0:4 millimetre. Infra-red rays penetrate haze ; 
hence landscapes obscured by haze or cloud 
can he photographed using plates sensitive to 
infra-red. Many substances strongly absorb 
these rays and thereby become hot: this 
happens in toasting bread. Many industries 
use infra-red lamps for drying paint3 and 
lacquers. 

Infula, a sacred fillet, of woollen material, worn on 
the head by priests anciently, and by magis- 
trates and riders on solemn occasions, also by 
persons fleeing for protection to sanctuary. 
The infula later became a pendant to the mitre 

■ of bishops. 

Ingoldsby Legends, a series of ingenious fan- 
tastical stories, mostly in racy verse, written by 
the Rev. R. H, Barham, and first published in 
Bentley’s Miscellany about the middle of the 
19th century. ay.. 

Ink, a liquid pigment ordinarily made from an 
infusion of nut-galls, copperas, and gum arable. 
Shumac is substituted for nut-galls for inferior 
inks. An acid is sometimes added to prevent 
oxidation, and for the blue-hlaclc inks a small 
quantity of solution of indigo serves for colour- 
ing. Copying ink contains glycerine or sugar, 
which keeps the ink moist. Lampblack is the 
leading ingredient in printer’s ink. Marking 
ink is composed of a solution of nitrate of silver, 
gum, ammonia, and carbonate of soda. Foi- 
led. blue, and other coloured inks, colouring 
solutions are used. 

Ink Sao, a glandular organ found in squids and 
other cephalopods which contains an inky 
solution. When roused the animal discharges 
the contents of the ink sao into the water, to 
make a cloud through which its enemies cannot 
see. The pigment, sepia, comes from the ink 
■ sac of the cuttlefish. 

Inlaying is the introduction of one class of sub- 
stance into another in some artistic or other 
design, such as silver let into zinc, copper, or 
lead, and called bidri : the insertion of gold and 
silver into iron or steel, which is damascening-, 
the mingling of brass with tortoiseshell, bv.kl 
work ; the inlaying of wood s , marquetry : of stone, 
pietra dura ; and of the arrangement of small 
pieces of stone, for floors, walls, eto„ mosaic. 

Innooents’ Bay, a festival day in Roman, Greek, 
and Anglican Churches in commemoration of 
the killing of the children of Bethlehem by 
Herod. Dec. 28th. ~ , 1 

Inns of Court, the four bodies in London which 
enjoy the privilege of calling candidates to the 
bar after they have studied for a certain number 
of terms and passed certain examinations, The 
Inns are : the Inner Temple, the Middle Temple, 
Lincoln’s Inn, and Gray's Inn. 

Inquisition, a Roman Catholic ecclesiastical court 
which became a formidable, weapon of the 
Church in the 13th century under Pope Inno- 
cent III. in dealing with charges of heresy. It 
was effectively set up in the various Catholic 
countries of the Continent, obtaining its fullest 
and most sweeping organisation in Spain in the 
days of Ferdinand and Isabella, when Torque- 
mada was made Grand Inquisitor, and used its 
powers with terrible severity. (.See Auto-da-fe.) 
In the 18th century its influence began to wane, 
and although the Congregation of the Holy 
Office still exists at Rome, its jurisdiction is 

- limited to the suppression of heretical literature. 

Insectivora are mammals which live almost exclu- 
sively on insects and worms. This mammalian i 
order comprises hedgehogs, moles, shrews, etc. i 

Insectivorous Plants are of various orders, and 
are 1 found in all parts of the world, the Common i 


than learning itself. The following facts have 
been discovered about intelligence : (1) Men 
and women do not differ in average intelligence. 
(2) Different races do not vary in average intelli- 
gence. (3) Delinquents are more often of low 
intelligence than others. (4) Intelligence is in- 
born, and docs not increase after age 14. 

Interdict, a Korean Catholic ecclesiastical prohibi- 
tion, directed either against a country, com- 
munity, or Church, or against persons. It is a 
weapon that is now rarely used, but in former 
times was often exercised with great power and 
severity. 

Interlude, any short stage piece, or brief musical 
composition, for performances between more 
important pieces. In the strict musical sense 
an interlude is an instrumental composition 
played between the acts. 

Internationa] Date Lino, a line along the 180° 
meridian, marking the difference in time be- 
tween 13. and \V. For the westward-bound 
traveller crossing the line the date would be put 
forward one day, for the eastward-bound, back 
one day. To avoid difference of date in adja- 
cent land areas, the line deviates from the 180° 
i meridian where this crosses land. 

' Internationa! Labour Organisation was set up by 

the Treaty of Versailles as a part of the League 
of Natious although independent of it. Its 
object is to indicate equitable conditions of 
labour and to induce governments to take steps 
to embody them in tlieir legislation. Before 
the second world war the I.L.O. included sixty 
States and had produced over sixty conventions 
relating to hours, pensions, unemployment, etc. 
The I.L.O. removed from Geneva during the 
war to Montreal. In 1044, at a conference at 
Philadelphia, forty nations defined afresh the 
i plans and funct ions of the I.L.O. in a Declare- : 

f tion which amplified the original Charter; bf 

Labour of 1019. The Declaration affirmed four 
doctrines: (1) Labour is not a commodity;, 
(2) Freedom of expression and association is 
essential to progress ; (3) Poverty anywhere 
constitutes a danger to prosperity everywhere ; 
(4) To carry on a war against want with vigour 
by the effort of representatives of workers and 
| employers on a specific programme which the 

1 Declaration outlined. . ' s.-.W. 

Interval, in music indicates the difference in pitch 
between two notes. This is often expressed 
numerically. Thus the interval between G aud 
the E above it is a major third, that between 
C and E flat is a minor third, that between U 
and G is: a sixth, and so on. j 

Intransigeants, an ultra-republican party whose 
chief members were very active and aggressive 
in France, Italy, and Spain at the end of the 
19th century. Henri Rochefort was a leading 
representative. 

Introit, the psalm or hymn in common use in the 
Anglican Church, which is sung as the clergy 
enter the church to commence tlie divine service 
of Holy Eucharist. 

Invention of the Cross, a Roman Catholic festival, 

; held on May 3rd to celebrate the finding of the 

[ alleged True Gross at Calvary by the Empress 

j St. Helena in 326. Also included in the Ghurch 

of England calendar. (See Holy Rood.) 

'{:■ Invertehrata, the primary division of the animal 
* kingdom used to be into vertebrates — animals 

A with backbones — and the invertebrates. This 

■ classification is now obsolete (see Animal 

j Kingdom), and the Invertebrate, is now defined 

as the r rtion o " the animal kingdom containing, 
ah but the phylum Chordata. 

Investiture, the ceremony of conferring honour, 

■ office, or possession — the investment of the re- 
cipient with badge, token, or public recognition. 

Ah Invultuation, a form of magic or witchcraft that 
: , prevailed in olden times, consisting of pricking 

a wax or clay image of a person whose death 
1 was desired, invoking simultaneously the aid of 

i evil spirits, the belief being that the speli would 

t- have a fatal effect. 

Iodine, a subs;, cue e formerly exclusively obtained 
j from the ribbon-wrack seaweeds. These were 

i burnt and the ashes (kelp) extracted with water, 

j; After concentrating the iodides, these were 

{ distilled with manganese dioxide and sulphuric 

J acid to yield iodine vapour which was con- 

j densed in stoneware bottles. Nearly all 

J ■ iodine now in use is derived from the iodine salt 


present in Chill saltpetre (sodium nitrate). 
Iodine is used in photography, as an antiseptic 
solution in alcohol or potassium iodide (tincture 
of iodine), and in medicine. Courtois discovered 
iodine in 1812. 

Ion, an atom or group of atoms carrying a positive 
or negative electrical charge. When an elec- 
tric force is applied to a solution the ions into 
which the molecule of the dissolved substance 
is dissociated are attracted to the oppositely 
charged electrodes, the movements constituting 
an electric current through the solution. In 
the same way gases, including air, conduct 
electricity by virtue of the free ions. Combus- 
tion, radio-activity, and ultra-violet and cosmic 
radiations produce ionisation. 

Ionic Order of architecture is one of the five classic 
orders, its leading characteristics being the 
volute of its capital, which has on each side 
distinctive curved or scrolled ends. 

Ionosphere, the layer above the earth’s surface 
in which ionisation occurs, probably due to 
the absorption of uitra-rioiet radiation. The 
ionosphere is divisible into several layers with 
distinctive properties, these being known as the 
B, C, D, E, and F layers. The E layer is called 
the Kenneliy-Heaviside layer ; the F layer, the 
Appleton layer; these are respectively about 
60 and 200 miles above the earth. The 
Kenneily-Heaviside layer reflects medium 
radio waves ; the Appleton layer reflects short . 
waves. 

Ipecacuanha, a flowering plant of the madder 
family, a native of the Brazilian forests. Its 
root is of great utility in medicine, 

Irade, decree promulgated by the Sultan of Turkey. 
Ireland. See Union of Gt. Britainand Ireland. : 
Iridium, a white pud very hard metal discovered 
by Tennant in 1804. It occurs naturally as an 
alloy with platinum or osmium: tips for 
fountain-pen nibs: have been made from the 
former native alloy. The standard metre is. 
composed of platinum-iridium alloy, as are parts 
of scientific apparatus and surgical tools that 
'-'wfiHisfrbe non-corrodible. 

Iris, the typical genus of the botanical order 
Iridaom, with tuberous rhizomes and sword-, 
shaped leaves, many of the family having 
beautiful flowers. About 100 species of Iris 
are recorded from the northern temperate zone, 
but only two species occur wild in Britain— the 
yellow flag and the gladdon. Orris root, used 
in perfumery, comes from another iris Species, 
Irish Moss, a kind of seaweed (Ohmidrus) found on 
certain parts of the Irish coast, and collected, 
dried, and bleached for use as Cattle food or for 
making a nutritious jelly. 

Iron is extracted by smelting from different ores, 
haematite, magnetic iron, and spathic iron, coal 
or coke being now universally used for smelting 
purposes. The kinds of iron produced are cast 
Iron and wrought iron. Alloys of iron are called 
steels. ■ : 

Iron Age, the period when primitive man made and 
used weapons and implements made from iron. 
It carne after the Stone and the Bronze Ages. 
Ironclads, ships of war cased in iron or steel plates 
of sufficient thickness to resist projectiles. They , 
were first introduced (1858) in the French Navy, - 
and in 1860 the first British ironclad, the 
Warrior, was launched. 

Iron Gross, a Prussian order instituted In 1813 for 
distinguished services in war. - 
Iron Crown, the crown of the ancient kings of 
I Lombardy and emperors of Germany, and noted 
for its iron band, said to have been forged from 
one of the nails of Christ’s cross. Napoleon I, 
i insisted on being crowned with it, and in 18(10- 
it was presented to Victor Emmanuel at Turin. 

I Iron Curtain. In a speech at Fulton, U.S.A., on 
i Mar, 5, 1946, Mr. Churchill used this phrase 
I to describe the dividing line behind which, he 
said, lie all the capitals of the ancient States of 
I Central and Eastern Europe — Warsaw, Berlin, 
Prague, Vienna, Budapest, Belgrade, Bucarast, 
and Sofia. These famous cities and the popula- 
tions around them, said Mr. Churchill, lie in the 
Soviet sphere and are subject “ to a very high 
and increasing measure of control from Moscow,’ * 

[ Ironsides were Cromwell’s special troopers, so 
called because of their solidity and firmness in 
battle, 

1 Bronwood, the intensely hard and heavy timber of 



certain kinds of trees, natives of ike wanner 
regions of Asia and Africa, and mostly of the 
Savotem order. 

Irony, a sarcastic form of speech or writing by 
which blame appears in the guise of praise, and 
generally where the real meaning is contra- 
dictory to the expression, 

Iroquois, the name of one of the tribes of North 
American Indians formerly constituting the 
Five Nations. 

Irredentists, a political party organised in Italy 
about 1878 with the object of incorporating with 
Italy neighbouring regions. Also a person, 
group, or party advocating policies for the 
restoration to their, country of territory for- 
merly belonging to it but inter lost. 

Irrigation, an artiilcial method of providing water 
for the: growth of plants on lauds where the 
natural supply of water is deficient. The 
science has made immense progress during the 
last fifty years, and has been the means of bring- 
ing into profitable cultivation vast tracts of 
territory in India and Western America which 
had previously been arid wastes. The systems 
are various and are utilised according to the 
special conditions of the land to be irrigated, but 
the success which has attended these experi- 
ments has been very gratifying. In fact, irri- 
gated lands are often more productive than 
lands which receive a fair amount of moisture 
from the elements ; the irrigation supply can be 
distributed and regulated exactly according to 
requirements. . 

Isinglass, a gelatinous substance manufactured 
from the swim bladders of certain fish, the best 
kinds coming from Russia and Brazil. Some of 
the coarser sorts of isinglass are made from 
hides. v.v • 

Islam, the Mahommedau religion, the word signi- 
fying devotion to God. 

Isobars are the lines drawn on charts linking 
together points of equal barometric pressure. 

Isolationist, the body of opinion in the United 
States advocating non-interference in European 
affairs. Its strength has much declined in the 
light of contemporary events. 

Isomerism, a chemical term indicating two com- 
pounds having the same formula and the same 
molecular weight, but differing in chemical or 
physical properties. This arises from the differ- 
ence in the arrangement of the atoms in the 
molecule. 

Isopoda, the crustacean order to which the 
wood-lice belong. 

Isotherms are lines drawn on charts through 
points of equal temperature. 

Isotopes. When one talks of an element, say, 
uranium or lead, the name of the element is a 
generic name for a collection of uranium species 
and lead species. The different species are 
called isotopes. For any particular element, 
the number and arrangement of electrons 
around the nucleus are the same in all the 
isotopes, so all the isotopes have the same 
chemical properties. Soddy lias described 
isotopes as " elements, the atoms of which have 
similar outsides but different insides,” For 
example, in the nucleus of the uranium isotopes. 
U 235. U 238. and U 239, there are respectively 
143. 146, and 147 neutrons. The isotopes have 
different atomic weights, in this instance re- 
spectively 235, 238, and 239. 

Isthmian Gamas were held in alternate years by 
the ancient Greeks on the Isthmus of Corinth, 
in honour of Neptune, and were of t he same class 
as the Olympian Games. Wreaths were the 
only prizes. 

Isfcle, a kind of fibre yielded by the Bromelia 
sylvestris, a Mexican tree that grows immense 
leaves, from which the fibrous material is ob- 
tained. For carpets, cordage, sacking, belt - 1 
ing, nets, etc., this fibre is very extensively 

■ used. ■ ■: f 

Itaka-wood, often called tiger-wood because of its 
markings, is a hard and beautiful wood fur- 
nished by the Machvriwn ScJwmburgkii of 
British Guiana. For ornamental cabinet work 
it is; highly prized. 

Itch-Mite, a minute mite which burrows beneath ; 
the skin and produces scabies. ; 

Ivory, the dentine substance of which the tusks of 
the elephant, hippopotamus, walrus, etc., are I 
composed. The tusks of the African elephant, 1 
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sometimes weigh as much as 100 lb., and reach 
a length of 8 or 9 ft. 

Ivory Black, a species of bone-black, made by the* 
calcination of ivory scraps and turnings, used 
as a pigment to the manufacture of printer's 
ink, paint, etc. 

Ivory-Gull, a small, beautifully shaped, entirely 
white gull confined exclusively to the Arctic 
regions. . 

Ivy, the well-known climbing shrub, chiefly ever- 
green ; furnishing a sudorific, the berries having 
also emetic properties. ' 

Ixia, a genus of Cape Iridacece, with beautiful 
flowers produced in considerable variety of 
coloration under culture. 

Izar, a fixed star in the constellation Bootes. 


Jabira, giant storks of S. America, Africa, and 
Australia. 

Jaeamar, a South American bird with long bill 
and brilliant plumage, of arboreal habits and 
similar in its general characteristics to the 
woodpecker. 

Jacana, a tropical bird (the Water-hen of Brazil and 
the warmer parts of America) of wide range, 
beautiful of plumage, with slim body and 
narrow wings, and long pointed beak. It 
feeds on seeds and insects, inhabits marshy 
lands, and is of the crake and coot family. 

Jack, a small schooner-rigged vessel, used in the 
Newfoundland fisheries : a pike ; an oscillating 
lever : a device used in roasting meat. 

Jackal, camivors resembling the wolf in habits 
and appearance. The range of the common 
jackal includes S.E. Europe, Ceylon, and N. 
Africa ; the other species are African. The 
jackal is a well-known scavenger. 

Jackboot, a leathern boot reading above the 

vknee; in common use during the ,17th and 18th 
centuries, but in modern days surviving only 
as foot and leg gear for fishermen, ostlers, etc. 

Jackdaw. Related to the crow, this European 
bird is typically black .with a grey collar ; but 
it may be entirely black ; thirteen inches iong. 
A thief, it commonly steals bright objects such 
as silverware. (See also p. 972.) 

Jack Ketch, a by-name for the common hangman, 
and said to have been the real name of the public 
executioner of the time of James II. 

Jacobins, a French revolutionary club or party, 
formed in 1789, and accustomed to meet at a 
Jacobin convent, hence the name. It became 
a controlling force in the Revolution, especially 
in the movement which led to the Terror. 
Robespierre was its chief spokesman. 

Jacobites, adherents of the Stuart cause after the 
abdication of James II. First James himself, 
then his son (the Old Pretender), and later his 
grandson (the Young Pretender) tried to fan the 
flame of rebellion in Scotland and Ireland, but 
after the defeat at Cuiloden in 1743 the cause 

■ was lost. 

Jaconet, a kind of muslin at one time much in 
vogue as dress material, light, pliant and soft- 
textured. 

Jacquerie, a revolt of French peasants in 1358 
against the tyranny of the French nobles. So 
named from the contemptuous title, “ Jacques 
Bonhomma,” given by the nobles to the 
peasantry. 

Jade, a green mineral found in China, America, 
and New Zealand, and used for making vases, 

.bracelets, and other ornamental articles. 
There are many varieties, and there is evidence 
that the atone was in common use in prehistoric 
times for weapons and utensils. 

Juggernaut, or Juggernaut, the name of the great 
Indian idol at Puri, which once a year la brought 
forth from its temple, placed on an enormous 
car, and conveyed at the head of a mighty 
procession through the streets. Multitudes of 
pilgrims assemble on these occasions, and it. 
used to be the practice for many fanatics to 
throw themselves bene ill) the wheels of the car 
and allow themselves to be crushed to death. 

Jaguar, a South American carnivorous animal, 
resembling the leopard, but much larger and 
more powerful. 

Jail or Gaol, a place of confinement: for persons 
charged with or convicted of criminal offences. 

Jains, an Indian religious sect, dating from 000 
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B.o. who reject the Vedas arid are in many 
points in accord with the Buddhists. They are 
a fairly numerous body, and are as renowned for 
their austere morality as for their wealth. 

Jalap, a drug made from the roots of certain 
herbaceous plants of Mexico. The drag is 
one of the swiftest of known purgatives. 

Jamb, the upright sides of a door, window, fire- 
place, or other aperture, supporting the lintel, 
entablature, or mantel and shelf, 

Jangada, a rude sort of boat or catamaran earry- 
. ing a large sail, used off the coasts of South 
..America. 

Janissaries, a former band of Turkish foot soldiers 
who acted as the Sultan’s bodyguard, and were 
noted for their turbulence and cruelty. They 
existed from the 14th century to 1826, when 
they were finally disbanded after the people 
had risen against them and massacred nwmy 
thousands. 

Jansenists were followers of Jansen, Bishop of 
Ypres, who denied " the freedom of the will. and 
the possibility of resisting Divine grace." They 
were suppressed in France early in the ..18th 
century;- a few adherents went to the Nether- 
lands, 

Janthina, the “ Ocean snail,” occurs in the At- 
lantic, It has a purple shell, and floats at the 
surface of the sea by means of a float made of 
hardened slime secreted by the animal and 
buoyed up with enmeshed air hubbies. 

Jan tu 5 a water-raising contrivance, balanced on a 
bar. It is of considerable antiquity,, still used 
in India and the East in irrigation operations. 
January, the fust month of the year, named after 
Janus, the two-faced god of the Romans, It 
■'-.■■'.wap the Wolf monath and Aeft&r Tide of the 
Saxons. 

Japanning, the process of coating metal, wood, and 
other surfaces with the varnish called Japan, 
which produces a lacquered effect and is capable 
of receiving a high polish. 

Jarrah Wood, the wood of the mahogany gum tree 
: of Western Australia, one of the hardest of all 
woods. 

Jasmine, a graceful climber belonging to the olive 
family with odoriferous blossom, originally a 
Persian, plant, but now acclimatised in many 
varieties in almost all parts of the world. Two 
: species of jasmine (the common jasmine and the 
Spanish jasmine) Yield oils used; in perfumery. 
Jasper, a precious stone of the chalcedony variety, 

, opaque, and coloured red, brown, yellow and 
: sometimes green. It was greatly esteemed 
by the ancients, the Bible having numerous 
allusions to it. 

Jaunting Car was a two-wheeled vehicle peculiar 
to Ireland, containing a lengthwise seat on each 
side and a seat in front for the driver. 

Javelin, a spear , thrown by hand and one of. 
the common weapons of war from the days of 
ancient Home to the Middle Ages. A rude form 
of javelin is still used by many savage tribes. 
Jay, a gaily-coloured bird of the crow family, of 
many species — the Blue jay of N. America, the 
Canada jay, sometimes called “ whisky jack,” 
the Siberian jay, and the British jay, fawn- 
coloured with black and whitish crest and bright 
blue feathers in the wings. It lives in woods 
and like the magpie, takes the eggs and; young of 
small nesting birds. {See also p. 072.) 

Jazerine, an antique military or protective jacket, 
strengthened by small overlapping pieces of 
steel or other metal internally, worn generally 
by the Italian nobility and those of neighbour- 
ing nations during the Middle Ages. 

Jazz, a rhythmical syncopated music probably 
originating among the Negro population of the 
Southern States of the TT.S.A. It became 
. popular during the first world war and, in a 
commercialised form, has held the popular 
. field ever since. Modern dance music, and 
popular songs are based on the jazz idiom, 
which also had a profound effect upon 
contemporary music of a more serious kind. 

“ Jeames,” a name brought into familiar use by 
: : Thackeray iu his “ Yellowpliwh Papers, ” and 
since largely adopted in referring to footmen 
and flunkeys. 

A Jean, a stout kind of twilled cotton cloth much 
worn in olden times, and resembling fustian. 
Blue Jeans, adopted by American city young- 
sters from farmworkers, are now the fashion 
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else where and worn not onto as overalls by 
workmen but by both sexes in leisure time. 

Jebusites, are often referred to in the Old Testa- 
ment. They were a Canaanite nation, who held 
Mount Zion, and were in frequent conflict with 
the Israelites, until finally, defeated by David. 

Jehovah, one of the Hebrew names of the Deity, 
the etymology of which is obscure. The 
English translators of the Old Testament ren- 
dered it, “the Lord.” The Jews, however, 
regard the word as too sacred for speech, and use 
the equivalents -detonator fflohim instead of it. 

Jelly-fish. The jelly-fishes, which have gelatinous 
bodies fringed at the margin with delicate 
tentacles, constitute the eoelenterato order 
Scyphozoa. The mouth, with a squarish 
opening, is seen on the underside, and there 
are four horseshoe-shaped. sex organs, 

Jenny, the name given by James Hargreaves to 
the spinner frame invented by him in 1766, 
which greatly improved and extended eotton- 
spinning operations, : 

Jeofail, a law term, referring to the correction of 
some error in legal process, 

Jerhoa, small jumping mammals of the Rodent, 
order. These mice-like animals have long 
tufted tails and very long hind legs, the front, 
legs not being used for locomotion. The African 
jerboas have three toes, the Asiatic jerboas five. 

Jereed, a wooden javelin, used in Turkey and 
Persia in tourneys and marksmanship com- 
petitions. It is about five feet long, and great 
skill may be attained In flinging it at. a moving 
object, or fixed target. 

Jeremiad, any utterance or writing in which 
sorrow or complaint is the chief characteristic, 
so named as recalling the style of the “ Lamen- 
tations of Jeremiah,” in the Old Testament, 

Jerkin, a short upper garment or jacket, made of 

: leather or cloth, in common wear by men in the 
18th and 17th centuries. . ( 

Jersey, the name given to a close-fitting garment of 
fine woollen yarn worn by men and women, and 
a common garment of athletes, cricketers, etc. 

Jerusalem Chamber, a- room in Westminster Abbey, .- 
deriving its name from the circumstance of its 
having originally been decorated with a view of 
Jerusalem. Henry IV. died in this chamber, 
and the Committee for the Revision of the Bible 
met there in 1870 and later. 

Jesuits, members of the Roman Catholic teaching 
order founded by Ignatius Loyola in 1,684. 
The education of the young and of society 
itself was an important part of their programme. 

A long and vigorous course of study is pre- 
scribed before they are admitted into the 
privileges of full membership. They arc 
required to take the vows of voluntary .poverty, 
perfect chastity, perfect obedience, and com- 
plete submission to the Pope. The Society 
played an important part in politics. 

Jet, a deep black fossil substance admitting of a 
high polish and much used for jewellery, orna- 
ments, and trimming. .; It is a form of lignite, 
the most important British deposit being found 
near Whitby, where jet manufacture has been 
an established industry for a long period. 

Jet Engine, an aeroplane engine which derives 
its thrust from the high velocity of the gases it 
ejects. The essential units in a jet engine are 
a rotary compressor and a gas turbine, the 
latter driving the compressor. The first 
reliable, high-performance jet propulsion engine 
for aircraft was invented by Air Commodore Sir 
Frank "Whittle. 

Jetton, a kind of metal counter formerly used in 
card-playing. Monarchs, nobles, and abbeys 
had their distinctive jettons, which were often 
as carefully devised and inscribed as if they 
had been pieces of coin. Examples survive in 
many museums. 

Jetty, a construction of wood, masonry,. or iron-, 
work projecting into the sea, and serving as a 
wharf for shipping and merchandise, or as a 
mole for harbour protection. . 

Jeunesse dome, gilded youth, a term applied to 
young men “ about town ” remarkable for their 
luxurious habits. The name was originally 
given to the young men of the tipper classes 
who aided in suppressing the Jacobins after the 
Reign of Terror. 

Jewflsh, a large fish of the Sencmkke family, 
plentiful round the coast of America. ■ 



Jewish Calendar is supposed to date from the 
Creation, which according to their reckoning 
occurred on 7th Oct., 37(51 b.c. 

Jews, descendants of the ancient Hebrews or 
Israelites, who settled in what is now called 
Palestine about the 15th century b.c. Before 
the Nazi persecutions and massacres — the 
greatest tragedy of Jewish history — world 
Jewry numbered over 15 million. About 5 
million lived in the United States and 10 million 
in Europe (Poland 3 million, Russia 3 million. 
Central Europe 2 million, Germany 500,000, 
England 300,000, France 170,000, Holland 
120,000). Some 6 million Jews perished in 
the course of the Nazi persecutions. A move- 
ment to restore Jews to Palestine was founded 
in 1897, known as the Zionist movement (q.v.). 
From 1923. when the Treaty of Lausanne 
formally ended the war between the Allied 
Powers and the Ottoman Empire, until 1948, 
Palestine was administered by Great Britain 
under a mandate. Efforts to reconcile Jews 
and Arabs proved unsuccessful and Great 
Britain in 194(5 decided to submit the problem 
to the United Nations for solution and termin- 
ated the mandate on May 13th, 1948, when the 
Jewish National Council proclaimed a Jewish 
State of Israel. When the Israeli state was 
created the population was about 050,000 Jews 
and 1,000,000 Arabs. Today Jewish population 
is over 1,000.000 and steadily increasing. (See 
Anti-Semitism.) 

Jew’s Ear, a fungus that, grows in the shape of an 
ear and is common in England, At one time 
it was accounted of medicinal value, and in 
China is esteemed both as a medicine and as an 
article of diet. 

Jew’s Han>. The name is believed to be a 
corruption of “jaws harp.” This instrument 
consists of a metal frame with a central tongue 
of spring steel. The frame is pressed against 
the teeth, and the tongue of the harp is twanged 
with the finger, the mouth acting as a reson- 
ating chamber. By altering the shape of the 
mouth the resonant frequency and therefore 
the note can be varied. 

Jewstone, a pale grey egg-shaped fossil stone that 
was once highly prized. 

Jhuming, the name of a method of cultivation 
adopted in the jungle parts of India, but only 
followed for a year or two after the forest has 
been cleared by felling and burning. 

Jib, the front triangular sail of a ship, resting on a 
stay, and in large vessels projecting from the 
end of the jib-boom. There is also a flying jib 
outside this. 

Jig, a rapid dance for one or more persons, much 
indulged in in Ireland and the English and 
Scottish provinces, a survival of old English 
days. 

Jigger, Jigger Plea or Chigoe, a kind of flea 
common in the West Indies and some of the 
warmer parts : of the United States, The 
female buries the hind part of her body in 
human skin, and causes great irritation. 

Jihad, a religious war or Mohammedans against 
unbelievers, Fanatics attempted to set one on 
foot in India in 1877, and simultaneously an- 
other was proclaimed at Constantinople against 
the Russians, but it came tn naught, 

Jimson Weed, corruption of Jamestown Weed, a 
synonym for the Thorn Apple. 

Jingal, the name of a swivel-musket largely used 
by the Chinese for shooting water -fowl ' and 
other birds. ■■■■■■ ■ 

JingOB,” an English political term which came 
into vogue in the “ seventies ” and “ eighties,” 
when Russia seemed to be threatening an ad- 
vance on Constantinople. A music-hall song of 
the day, sung by Macdermott, the refrain of 
which was “ We don’t want to fight, but by Ungo 
if we do" etc,, emphasised the feeling of the 
party and gave the cue for their being called 
Jingos.” : 

Jianees are supposed to be spirits of evil, assuming 
various shapes, human and animal, and exer- 
cising good or evil influence, according to their 
origin or mission. In the Arabian. Night# &,hA 
other Eastern literature Jitmees or genii are 
numerous. ■■ r - 

Jiarikisha, a hooded,: two-wheeled vehicle drawn 
by one or two men, and used in .Japan, India, 
and other Eastern countries, I 
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Joachimite3 were adherents of the Italian re- 
ligionist Joachim, who wasahbotof San Giovanni 
del Eiore at the beginning of the 13th century, 
and maintained that three reigns would com- 
plete the history of the earth ; the first was the 
i reign of the Father, from the Creation to the 
birth of Christ ; the second that of the Son, from 
the birth of Christ to 12(50 ; and the third that 
of the Holy Spirit, from 1260 to the end of the 
world. 

Jockey Club, the governing body that, although 
possessing no legal status, frames rules and laws 
by which horse-racing and turf matters generally 
are regulated. The club-house is at New- 
market. 

Johannes, a Portuguese gold coin of the 17th and 
18th centuries, worth' nearly £2 English. 
Johannisberger, a famous white wine produced 
from grapes grown in the Eheingau district 
near Wiesbaden, 

Johanhite, a green uranium mineral. 

John Bull, the typical figure of an Englishman, 
bluff, big. and burly. Arbutbnot’s History of 
John Bull is supposed to have originated the 

John Company, a familiar appellation of the East 
India Company. 

John Dory, a well-known sea-fish of which, there 
are six species. It is of a golden-yellow colour 
(jaune ’dart), has a high dorsal fin with long 
filaments projecting from the spines, and is 
. much valued as a table fish. It is sometimes 
found in British waters, but the Mediterranean 
is its chief habitat. 

John o’ Groat’s House, inhabited by a farmer of 
that name and his brothers in the 15th century, 
stood on Duncansby Head, the northernmost 
point of Scotland. The site is marked and an 
inn was erected near it in 1870. 

Joiner, a workman whose occupation is to con- 
struct articles in house-building by joining 
woodwork with framings, glue, screws, nails, 
etc. ; a specific branch of the craft of carpentry. 
Joist, a horizontal timber employed in the support 
of floors and ceilings in house-building ; latterly 
iron joists have also been used in the construc- 
tion of many important edifices. 

Jongleurs were minstrels and jesters who wan- 
dered from town to town singing songs and 
giving entertainments in mediaeval France and. 
Norman England. 

Jordanite, the name given to a native sulphide of 
arsenic and lead, found in orthorhombic crystals 
in the dolomite of the Binnenthal, in Switzer- 
■ ' land. 

Joss, the popular name of a Chinese idol, the place 
where it is kept being called a joss-house. 

Jougs, an ancient Scottish instrument of punish- 
ment, in the form of an iron collar, which was 
fitted to the neck and held to the wall or to a 
tree by a chain ; a variety of pillory of a bar- 
barous character, employed at times in the 
repression of female recalcitrants. 

Joule, a unit of energy equal to 10’ ergs, or 
about £ of a foot-pound. Named after the 
British scientist, J. F. Joule (18X8-S9). It 
I may be defined as the work done in one second 
in maintaining a current of one ampere against, 
a resistance of one ohm. 

i Jousts were military tiltingg in the nature of 
i tournaments, where the contestants strove 
against each other on horseback with blunted 
lances. It was the sport of nobles in feudal 
times. 

Jovinianists, a sect founded in the 4th century by 
a Milanese monk named Jovinian, who con- 
tended for the equality of sins, rewards, and 
punishments, and denounced celibacy and other 
Prevalent features of Church doctrine. 

Jowter, a Cornish and West of England term for 
a fish-hawker who plies his trade on horseback. 
Jube, in church architecture, the rood-loft over 
the entrance to the choir from the chancel. 
Jubilee (or Jubilo), the year following the seventh 
seven-year period. A year of perfect rest (Lev. 
■xxv). In the Roman Catholic Church the 
Jubilee Year is every 25th year from Christmas 
to Christmas (originally 100 years), during 
which time plenary indulgence is obtainable. 
Introduced by Boniface VUL Feb. 22nd, 1800. 
In recent years the word Jubilee has been 
applied to any form of 50th year celebration. 
Judge Advocate General is an officer whose duty 
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it is to advise the Crovra on Courts Martial , women may serve as Jurors throughout the 
and on subjects connected with military law. United Kingdom. (See Compurgation.) 

Julian Calendar, named after Julius Cscsar, who Jurymast, a word of doubtful origin, but indicating 






in 40 b.c.. finding the Roman year 00 days in 
advance of the real time, was the first to adopt 


an improvised mast put up in place of one lost 
or broken. 


the calculation of time by the solar year, the Justice, is defined as “ a written or prescribed taw. 


average length being fixed at 3G5i days. There 
was still an overplus of a few minutes every 


to which one is bound to conform and make it 
the rule of one’s decisions.” 


year, and this was rectified by the Gregorian Jute, the name given to the fibre of a plant gi'ow 


Calendar, introduced in Italy in- 1582 and 
adopted in England in 1752, from which date 
what is called the “ New Style ” begins. 

Julianists, a sect of Copts who believed the body 
of Christ to be incorruptible, in contravention 
of the doctrine of the Severiaris. 

Julus, a genus of millipedes with cylindrical 
bodies and: two pairs of legs to each segment, 
the latter being 40 to 50 in number. In South 


largely in Pakistan in the Ganges delta and used 
for the manufacture of coarse cloths, cordage, 
etc. Calcutta is the biggest jute-manufacturing 
centra of the world, as Dundee was in the 18th 
century. " 

Jutes, a Low German race who in the 5th century 
invaded the south-eastern part of 'England, 
establishing themselves in Kent and making 
Canterbury their capital. 


America specimens 5 or 0 inches long are fre- [Juvenalia, games of young people instituted in 


ijuent, but those found in England are small. 


Rome’s imperial days by Nero. 


July, the seventh month of the year, named after Juroil, a heavy type of rifle used by the Afghans. 
Julius Caesar. It was the .Mat'd monclh (Mead- 

month) of the Saxons. TT 

July Revolution, the French revolution of 1830 **' 

whereby Charles X. was deposed and Louis Kaaba, the Inner shrine of the Great Mosque at 
Philippe made king. The latter was deposed Mecca, only thrown open to the faithful three" 
by the revolution of 1848. times a year. It contains in its south-eastern 

Jumart, a fabulous monster which often cropped corner the famous sacred “ black stone,” said to 

up in early English literature, supposed to be have fallen from heaven with Adam, 
the offspring of a bull and a mare, or of a horse Kaffirs, Bantu-speaking negro tribes of the Union 
and a cow. of South Africa, whose occupations are cat-tier 

Junco, the name given to a genus of snowbirds, raising, farming and hunting. 

confined to the -American continent. Kago, a rude Japanese palanquin suspended from 

June, the sixth month of the year, containing SO a pole borne on the shoulders of two carriers, 

days and deriving its namefrom Juno. It was the person carried resting in a sort of bamboo 

the Scat (Dry) rnomth of the Saxons. hammock. 

Jungle, the Indian name for a forest or dense tract Kagu, a rare grey-crested bird, related to the 
of undergrowth or desert land. Cranes and Sun-bittern, the only member of 

Jungle-Fowl, birds related to the peacocks and the Rhinochetinw family, and an inhabitant, of 

peacock-pheasants. At least four species are New Caledonia. It is about the size Of aY 
known from the jungles of India, Ceylon, and domestic fowl. 

Java, The domestic chicken has been derived Kaha, the Dyak name for the Proboscis monkey of 
from’ the Red Jungle-Fowl (GaUus bankiva). Borneo. 

Juniper, the Nova Scotian name of the American Kain, a tribute or duty formerly taken — in kind, 
larch ; also ail the trees of the Juniperus genus ; as poultry, etc. — by landlords in Scotland and 

from the unripe fruit of some species of which is elsewhere as part of the rents due to them from 

distilled the stimulant and diuretic oil of juniper. their tenants. 

Junk, a flat-bottomed Chinese sea-going boat, Kainite, a mineral found in the Stassfurt salt 
carrying large masts, and employed on the mines, Magdeburg, Germany, forming a source 


coasts and seas of Chiba and Japan. 

Junkers, name of the ruling class of Prussia. 


of potassium compounds, and ■ consisting of 
magnesium sulphate and potassium chloride. 


military in -spirit; who were the party of re- 1 Kaiser, the German form of the word Ciesar, era 


action and defenders of the landed interests. 
Supported : Bismarck prior to the Franeo- 
Prussian war and helped bring Hitter to 


peror, borne up to 1918 by the then sovereigns 
of Germany and Austria, Charlemagne was the 
first prince to assume the title of ICaiser. 


power. They have been expropriated and Kakapo, the New Zealand owl-parrot, a peculiar 
broken. and interesting species, possessing wings but not 

Junket, a sort of sweetmeat, consisting sometimes able to use them for flight, of brown mottled 
(as in Devonshire), of curds and cream, sweet- plumage, nocturnal in its habits, and nesting, m 

ened and flavoured at will, made with rennet. Inn-rows, The bird is rapidly becoming extinct. 

Junta, a Spanish word designating a legislative or Kalan, a local name for the sea-otter which is only 
other distinguished assembly entrusted with the found in the seas of Kamchatka and North- 
passing of laws or the deciding of -policy. A West America. It is larger than the beaver, 

grand council of state. and weighs from 70 to 80 lb. 


that of the earth, while in bulk it is 1,300 times Kale, a kind of cabbage with curly_ leaves ; but 
as large. It has 4 major (discovered by also applied to cabbages in general. _ - . 

Galileo in 1610) and 7 minor satellites, the Kaleidoscope, an optical instrument, the invention 


former being visible with Held glasses. Also the 
supreme deity of the Romans, identified with 

.Jurassic Formation, a series of rocks (the evidences 
of which are most marked in the Jura Moun- 
tains) coining between the Cretaceous and 
Triassie groups and including the Oolite and the 
Lias. It is a formation rich in fauna, abounding 
in eehinoids, lamellibraneks, ammonites, and 
belemnites; large reptiles, marine and land, are 
common, as are the plants called: eyeads. It 
extends through a great part of Europe and to 
America. 


of Sir David Brewster (1781-1808) and con- 
sisting of a cylindrical tube containing two 
mirrors inclined to each other at an angle, which 
produce a symmetrical reflection of any trans- 
parent. coloured substances placed, 1 between. - 

\ An endless variety of beautiful patterns, is 
obtained by turning the toy round. 

, Kahnuks, a branch of the Tartar or Mongol race 
who in the 17th century migrated to Europe. 
Many of them, returned to China in 1771. The 
descendants of the last of these nomads to 
enter S.E. Russia are now organised as the 
Kalmyk Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic. 


Jury, a body of men chosen and sworn to hear and Kaipis, an ancient^ three-ban died Grecian water 
pass verdict upon evidence brought forward at a vase of large size, decorated : with classical 
trial, inquest, or inquiry. Its origin is obscure, figures in red on a darx ground. , . 

but it was in existence in the 13th century. Kami, a. Japanese title applied to goas and ce es- 
The trial jury consists of twelve jurors, except tials and their descendants, the emperor, ana 


in the county court, where small civil cases are 
sometimes tried by the judge and a jury of five. 
The jurors are the judges of fact upon the evi- 
dence laid before them. Since the passing of 
the Sex Disqualification (Removal) Act, 1919, 


members of the Imperial family, and daunias 
and governors. . _ • 

Kamptalieon, a floor-covering composed of a. 
mixture of india-rubber, gutta-percha, and cork. 
It was invented by Elijah Galloway in ISIS, and 



though at first only made in grey shades, is 
now produced in a variety of bright-coloured 
patterns. 

Kangaroo, pouched (marsupial) mammals of 
* Australia and adjacent islands. There are over 
20 species, the smaller ones being known as 
"wallabies.” Kangaroos leap in a succession 
of springy bounds 10-20 ft. long, the forefeet 
not touching the ground. They can reach a 
height of over (5 ft. and a weight of 200 lb. 
(First seen by white men when Capt. Cook's 
expedition visited Australia in 1770. Belated 
genera include the tree kangaroos, rat : kan- 
garoos, and the Tasmanian Jerboa kangaroo. 
Kantianism, the philosophical principles pro- 
pounded by Immanuel Kant, the 18th-century 
German metaphysician, which sought to re- 
strict human knowledge to objects of possible 
experience, while admitting religious ideas as 
modifying influences. 

Kaolin or Kaolinite. a fine clay much used in the 
manufacture of high-class pottery. It results 
from the decomposition of felspar, and is found 
in China, Japan, Devon, Cornwall, at Limoges, 

■ and in certain parts of the United States. 
Karaites, a Jewish sect founded in the 8th century 
in Persia by Anan ben David, who adhered 
strictly to the Scriptural word and rejected the 
rabbinical traditions and the Talmud, Rem- 
nants of the sect still exist in parts of Eastern 
.-.Europe. - 

Karma, the Hindu theory that a man’s actions 
control his destiny after death, as the natural 
effect of a natural cause. The idea of successive 
existences is bound up with the doctrine, and 
forms a fruitful subject of ethical speculation. 
Katydid, large longriiorned insects of. the grass- 
chopper family,, common throughout the United 
•iv States east of the Rockies. Their name comes 
from the sound these insects make. 

Kauri Pine, the large coniferous tree Which yields 
Kauri gum or copal so largely used in varnish 
making, occurring in Australia and New Zea- 
land. Some of the best Kauri copal comes 
: from the fossilised .pines and is dug out of the 
. . . soil far from any: living- trees. : 

Keble College, an Oxford college founded and eu- 
- : flowed in 1870 in memory vof the (Rev, John 
"Keble; author of The Ohristian Year. 

Keep, the central tower or chief stronghold of an 
ancient castle, sometimes called the donjon. 

. Kellogg Pact, was signed by fifteen principal 
nations at Paris on August 27th, 1028. The 
contracting parties agreed to “condemn recourse 
to war for the solution of international con- 
..troversies and renounce it as an instrument of 
national policy in their relations with one 
another,” It had no effect. 

Kelpie, a water-sprite of Scottish fairy-lore, whose 
appearance assumed various forms, and fore- 
boded drowning to the person who saw it. 
Kentish Fire, a noisy long-continued kind of 
Cheering and clapping of hands which originated 
in Kent at the Protestant meetings held in 1888- 
29 to oppose the Homan Catholic Belief Bill. 
Kentish Bag, a kind of fossiliferous clayey lime- 
stone found in Kent. Used in building. 
Keratin, a hard protein material of which horns, 
nails, claws, hoofs, and reptiles’ scales are 
.--made, . 

Kermes, a crimson dyestuff, less brilliant than 
cochineal, but more lasting. It is made from 
the bodies of the females of a small oak-inhabit- 
ing insect (Coccus) found in immense numbers 
on the coasts of the Mediterranean. It was dis- 
covered before cochineal. 

Kermesite, a somewhat scarce mineral, being a 
combination of oxide and sulphide of antimony, - 
. and of a red colour. Often called red antimony . 
Kerosene, an illuminating oil distilled from petro- 
leum and shale. Also called paraffin. : 
Kersey, a course kind of woollen cloth, originally 
made at Kersey, in Suffolk, and much used in 
the Middle Ages for ordinary, men’s clothing. 
Kestrel, a small kind of falcon of vari-coloured 
Plumage, common in most parts of (Europe, and 
also found in Africa and Asia. ,It feeds on mice, 

. small birds, beetles, etc. The Common Kestrel 
is the most familiar of British hawks. 

Ketch, a sailing vessel formerly in considerable 
vogue, with two tall masts fore and aft, a 
clear amidships, 

Kew Gardens, officially known as the (Royal 


(Botanic Gardens, are amongst the most cele- 
brated gardens in the world. They were estab- 
lished in 1789 by order of George III. Since 
1841 the gardens have been open to the public, 
and form one of the most attractive resorts near 
London. , . , . 

Kex, the old English name for hemlock ; so called 
because of the hollow stems of the plant. 

Key, a musical term indicating the central domin- 
- ating note that gives the melodic order in which 
the tones of a. tune or composition are arranged. 
It is the starting-point, and different starting- 
points demand different scales. The natural 
key of C, for instance, requires no flats or 
sharps ; all other (keys require the use of sharps 
or Hats to bring the notes of their scales into 
; proper relation. 

! Keys, House of, is the Manx representative assem- 
bly. {See Tynwald.) 

Keystone, the stone which occupies the centre and 
highest point of an arch and is usually the last 
to be inserted. 

Khair Tree, a small prickly tree of the Acacia 
family, bearing white flowers on long axillary 
spikes, and common in Western India. 

Khaki, a clay-coloured cloth adopted for uniforms 
in the British Army in the time of the war with 
the Boers, and used in the first and second 
world wars. First used by Indian regiments. 
Khan, a title formerly of importance in Eastern 
countries, and given to princes and governors of 
states, but now of too common use to be much 
more than a mere courtesy designation, . Also 

- the name.of a caravanserai. . 

Khediye, the title borne by the . viceroys of Egypt 
from 1887, after Ismail Pasha’s arrangements 
with the Sultan establishing hereditary success* 
sion in his family. It was abolished by the 
-British in 1914. 

Khonds, a race of aboriginal East Indians occupy- 
ing the jungles and lower regions of Orissa, and 
formerly noted for their frequent human sacri- 
fices, which, however, have been prohibited 
since 1842. ... 

Kibitka, a light Russian passenger vehicle, 
mounted on two wheels in summer, but used 
sledge-wise on long runners in snowy weather. 
Kikuyu . (Akikuyu), the largest Bantu tribe in 
Kenya (estimated in 1952 at 1,080,000), -the 
majority of- whom live in the three Kikuyu 
reserves of Kiambu, Nyeri, and . Port Hall, an 
area of 2,000 square miles. They are chiefly 
peasant farmers and share the Bantu idea that 
cattle is a measure of wealth. They . are 
passionately concerned to own at least some 
land which will provide security for old age. 
Many, however, work as casual labourers on 
European -farms and in the towns, ltew 
Kikuyu have any education beyond the primary 
stage and witchcraft -and evil- spirits are very 
real to- them. (See Man-Man.) 

Kilderkin, once a common liquid measure in 
England, representing IS gallons. 

Kilogram, a unit of mass equal to 2’2 lb. One 
-kilogram equals 1,000 grains. 

Kilowatt, a unit of electrical power ; equals 1,000 
watts, and is equivalent to : about 1| horse- 
power. An average electric lire “ bums ” 2 
kilowatts of electricity. Electric power o¥ I 
kilowatt used continuously for an hour repre- 
sents an energy consumption of 1 kilowatt- 
hour ; this is commonly called 1 “unit” of 
electricity. 

Kilt, a short pleated plaid skirt-like garment form- 
ing part of the Highland costume, and reaching 
from the waist to the knees. In olden times it 
was simply the lower part of the belted plaid. 
Kilting, a dressmaking -term denoting an arrange-: 

raont of flat single pleats, placed side by side, 
Kimmeridge Shale, the name given to a peculiar 
•geological formation most prominent at Kim* 

> - meridge in Dorsetshire; abounding . to reptilian 

- fossils, and - forming the base of the Portland 
oolite group. Much of the shale is bituminous 
and can be burned as fuel. 

Kindergarten, a system of infant education 
(“ garden of children ”) invented by Friedrich 
Friibel in 1337 and introduced into 'England in 
1854, based on the activity of the pupils them- 
selves by means of toys, games, and singing — 
things to which children take delight naturally. 
The system is now well established in nearly 
all comitri.es, having been developed on very 
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successful lines i.u the primary schools of Eng- 
land. 

Kindred Table was compiled in 1563, and is printed 
in the Book of Common Prayer of the Established 
Church. 

Kinetic Energy, the energy possessed by a body by 
virtue of its motion. 

King Crab, remarkable crustaceans inhabiting the 
■ sea coasts of America, Japan. India, and Malay 
Peninsula, carrying a shield-shaped shell, and 
having a long pointed spine projecting from the 
posterior. The body comprises three separate 
sections articulated together. These crabs— 
in America known commonly as the horseshoe 
crab because of their shape — are from 18 in. 
to 2 ft. in length. Fossil king-crabs are found 
as far back as the Silurian. There are about six 
living species. 

Kingfisher, a well-known and widely distributed 
family of briiliant-plumaged birds, comprising 
20 genera and some 130 species. The larger 
species are fish eaters, the smaller insect eaters. 
The British Kingfisher, Alcedo ispida, haunts 
the rivers and streams, and is one of the most, 
beautiful of native birds. All kingfishers hare 
long bills. In the Malay archipelago. New 
Guinea, the Moluccas, and Australia the 
varieties are very numerous, but. Europe and 
North America have each only two species. 
The quaint Invoking Jackass of Australia is the 
largest of the kingfisher family. 

King-oi-Arms, the name of the chief officials of the 
Heralds' College. There are several in England 
— the principal being those of the Garter, Nor- 
roy, and Clareneieux. (See Heralds’ College.) 
King’s Speech. {See Queen’s Speech.) 

Kiaicajou or Jumna, a carnivorous animal of the 
raccoon family, having a yellow-brown fur. It 
is common in the forests of Central and South 
America, lives mostly in the trees, feeding on 
birds, fruit, insects, etc. Its tail is prehensile. 
Kind, a gum extracted from several tropical trees, 
and of considerable value as a drug because of 
its astringent properties. It contains a large 
proportion of tannic acid. It is used for dyeing 
purposes in India, yielding the colour called 
nankeen. 

Kiosk, a small open pavilion of light, construction 
much used in Eastern countries as places of 
shade and rest. Similar structures are common 
in the streets of Paris as news and advertisement 
stands, and in London as telephone offices. 
Kirimon, one of the two Japanese imperial crests, 
comprising the design of the flowers, leaves, and 
stems of three pawtonia plants. The kikwnon 
is the other imperial crest. 

Kirk, the Church of Scotland. Kirk-Session is a 
“ court ’’ of the Presbyterian churches, consist- 
ing of the ministers and elders. 

Hifschwasser, a spirituous beverage distilled 
from the wild cherry* made thiefly in the Vosges 
and Black Forest. M 

Kirtle, the, name given in the 16th and 17th cen- 
turies to a woman's garment,; but not always to 
the same kind of garment. At one time it was 
an under-garment or petticoat, at another a 
gown or a cloak, and sometimes referred to 
men’s garments. More generally a kirtle was 
a woman’s outer skirt. 

Kish, the impurities which float to the surface of 
molten iead in smelting. . . , 

Kismet> a Word signifying fate, destiny, or doom, 
frequently employed lor it? equivalent) in most 
Oriental countries, and also in considerable use 
in European literature and speech. 

Kit-Cat Club, a famous club formed In' the early 
part of the 18th century, and having among its 
members many notable people, including 
.Addison and Steele. It derived its name, from 
, the pastrycook who served it with pies — 
Christopher Cat— and has had its existence 
commemorated ; In a special size of portrait 
called a Kit-Cat," . because of the fact that 
the portraits of the members of the club were 
all done (by Sir Godfrey Knelier) to this size — 
38 in. long by 28 In. wide. Its summer meet- 
ings were held at the Upper Flask Inn, Hamp- 
stead. 

Kitchen Middens, the name designating certain 
> large mounds* presumably the sites of prehistoric 
villages, distinctive features of which are stone- 
hearths. These mounds contain large quanti- 
ties of fossil remains of edible molluscs, bones of 
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birds, animals* and fishes* fragments of Imple- 
ments, etc. They exist in the largest numbers 
on the east coast of Denmark, and here and 
there on the coasts of Scotland, Ireland, Eng- 
land, and N, America, and belong, it is supposed, 
to the early Neolithic Age. , '■ 

Kite, a bird of prey once very common — it was au 
abundant scavenger of London streets— but 
now scarce in Britain. It is one of the J'aleon- 
.didee family, of a dark .brown colour, and feeds 
on rabbits, frogs, moles, and offal. In Eastern 
countries where kites are numerous they are 
valuable scavengers. 

Kittiwake, a beautiful white and pearl-blue gull 
inhabiting- the rocky coasts of the North 
Atlantic. It has a yellow bill. 

Kiwi, flightless, stout-built, birds of New 
Zealand, All species are about as big as 
domestic fowls. In spite of their scientific 
name Apteryx (“ wingless "I, they have rudimen- 
tary wings concealed by the plumage. The 
feathers are hair-like, . 

Klipspringer, a small South African antelope 
standing little more than 2 ft. high. It has 
long bristly hair, and the males have short slight 
horns. Its habitat is the rocky regions of the 
Cape, 

Klystron, an electron tube- used in ultra-short- 
wave circuits to generate oscillation power by 
velocity modulation. : 

Knighthood is a degree of honour or title common 
in Europe since the Middle Ages, and was at 
first exclusively a military order. In Great 
Britain the four main orders of knighthood are 
those of the Garter, the Bath, the Thistle. and 
St. Patrick; in addition to which there; are ■ 
several other orders,, such as the Order of St. 
Michael and St. George, the Star of India, etc. 
There are also Knights Bachelors, such as are 
not associated with any special order. The ; 
title is not hereditary, and therefore ranks be- 
low that of a baronet, though both are entitled 
to rise prefix “ Sir.” (See p. 690.) 

Knobstick, a term of opprobrium much in use 
among, the working-el, asses in England in the 
middie part of the last century, and applied to 
workmen who dissociate themselves from the 
majority, raid either accept work while others 
are on strike, . or otherwise decline to abide by 
the rales of trade unions or associations. 

Knot, a nautical measure of speed U sea mile per 
hour), and formerly measured by a log-line, 
divided by knots at equal distances of a geo- 
graphical mile. The number of knots travelled 
by the ship in half a minute corresponded to the 
number of sea miles it travelled per hour. A sea : 
mile is equal to alroat lb of a statute mile. 

Knout, formerly a (Russian instrament of punish- 
ment, insisting of a whip of many thongs, used 
upon Russian criminals since the 15th century. 
A- hundred and twenty strokes were considered 
equivalent to a sentence of death, half that num- 
ber sufficing to kill in many instances, Czar 
Nicholas I„ however* changed the form of the 
knout, and made it a much milder instrument. 

Knuckle-duster, a formidable apparatus contrived 
for the purpose of protecting the knuckles and 
to add force to their use ; frequently employed 

.;■ by garotters and; cither lawless ruffians. 

Knurr anti Spell, an obsolete game played with 
a trap, bat, and hall. , : 

Koala, the Australian arboreal marsupial mammal 
that look-s like a toy teddy-bear, with ashy-grey 
fur, bushy ears, and rudimentary tall. It feeds 
on leaves and roots, and is not more than 2 ft, in 
length. 

Kohl-rabi, the turnip-rooted cabbage, the edible 
protuberance upon the stem of which, just above 
the ground line, is its most esteemed part. ■ 

Kohl, a powder prepared from antimony or 
burnt almond shells, and in common use by the 
women of the Bast for darkening the eyelids. 

Hopeh, a Polynesian aroid, cultivated by the 
natives of the South Sea Islands for its largo 
edible yam-like roots. 

Koran, the Bible of the Mohammedans, founded 
by Mohammed in the 7th century, and sup- 
posed to be a transcript of a series of messages 
delivered to the prophet by the Angel Gabriel 
during a period of 23 years. It constitutes the 
law of life, civil, military, religious, and legal 
to Mohammedans, It recognises Christ and 
Moses es prophets of God, but gives the chief 



place to Mohammed. The first English trans- 
lation made direct from the Arabic was by 
George Sale. London, 1734. 

Koreish, an ancient Arab tribe whose members 
kept guard over the sacred stone of Mecca before 
the rise of Mohammed. They opposed his 
view and compelled him to Quit Mecca but 
they were ultimately defeated by Mohammed 
and his followers. 

Kos, a Jewish measure of capacity, eauivalent to 
about four cubic inches. 

Koto, a musical instrument in general use in Japan 
consisting of a series of 13 silken strings stretched 
across a curved wooden surface, and played 
with the fingers. Each string is 5 ft. long, and 
has a separate bridge so fixed as to give the 
vibration necessary for the note it has to pro- 
duce. It is a sort of horizontal harp, and in the 
hands of an expert player is capable of giving 
forth excellent music. 

Koumiss, a beverage made from mare’s milk fer- 
mented, and often served up with cooked grain ; 
a common refreshment of the Arabs of Africa 
and some of the tribes of Asia, particularly the 
Tartars. 

Kraal, a hut or collection of huts in an African 
village. 

Kraken, a fabled Scandinavian sea monster, 
around which many legends and superstitions 
have been formed in Norway. It is generally 
described as a sort of sea-serpent, and was so 
large and weird of form as to be mistaken, so the 
tradition runs, by fishermen for an island. 

Kremlin, a large fortified citadel in Moscow, con- 
taining the cathedra! in which the Czars were 
crowned, an imperial palace, and important 
garrisons and arsenals. At the foot of the Ivan 
Tower rests, in a cracked condition, the famous 
great Ivan Bell, weighing 200 tons. The 
Kremlin is now the lieadauarters of the Soviet 
Russian Government. 

Krishna, one of the Hindu deities, and a chief 
character in the Mahabharata epic. 

Krypton, one of the rare gases, occurring in the air 
to the extent of 1 part In 20 million. It was 
discovered in 1898 by Ramsay and Travers. 

Ku-Klux-Klan, a secret political organisation in 
the Southern States, active after the close of 
the Civil War and having for its chief aim the 
establishment of white control. Suppressed in 
1871 by the Enforcement Act (popularly known 
as the Ku-Klux Act or Force BUD after num- 
erous outrages had been committed. Revived 
between the two world wars as a sadistic 
anti-Negro, anti-Jewish, anti-Catholic society, 
spreading to the North as well as the South. 

Kulin, a Brahmin of high sacerdotal position, to 
whom the privilege of plurality of wives is per- 
mitted, with whom he gets liberal dowries, while 
each wife is maintained in the parental home. 

Krnnmei, a German cordial, flavoured with cumin, 
carraway seeds, or fennel. 

Kunzite, a transparent lilac to peach-pink spodu- 
mene (vide) gemstone with remarkable fluor- 
escent properties. 

Kuomintang, the Chinese ** People’s National 
Party," founded by Sun Yat-Sen in 1912 after 
the successful National Revolution of 1911, 
Sun Yat Sen sought to establish a democratic 
Republic modelled on western parliamentary 
democracy and in his famous “Testament” 
laid down the principles upon which the con- 
stitution of China was to he based. After his 
death in 1925 Chiang-Kai-shek emerged as 
leading man in China. Beginning as a 
Russian-inspired revolutionary movement, the 
Kuomintang developed into a reactionary 
oligarchy and collapsed in 1949 when the 
Nationalist forces suffered military defeat by 
the Communists. 

Kurds, a native race inhabiting Kurdistan, a 
wandering people professing the Mohammedan 
faith and speaking an Iranic dialect. 

Kussier, a Turkish musical instrument consisting 
of five strings stretched over a sort of kettle- 
drum. Vbb ' ' 

Kusti, the sacred cord or girdle of the Parsees, 
consisting of 72 threads— the number of the 
chapters of the Izashue — and two branches, j 
each branch containing six knots, together : 

: standing for the 12 months of the year. 

Kutch, the packet of vellum leaves in which gold j 
is placed for the first beating ; the gold-beaters' j 
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skin packet, into which the leaf is placed for the 
second beating is known as the “ shoder." 

Kutia, a special Russian dish eaten after a funeral 
ceremony at church or cemetery, and com- 
posed of boiled rice or other cereal mixed with 
honey and raisins, the ingredients being sup- 
posed to possess some symbolical significance. 

Kuttar, a form of Indian dagger with a handle of 
parallel bars and cross-piece. 

Kuwazoku, the title given to the Japanese court 
nobles, kuges, and daimios. 

Kvass, a common Russian fermented beverage 
made from an infusion of flour or meal or dough 
of rye, wheat, or malt. A superior kind is made 
from fruits. 

Kyanite. This mineral, commonly blue to white 
in colour, is an aluminium silicate. 

Kylix, the name given in ancient Greece to a grace- 
ful double-handled drinking-cup, in general 
shape something like a modem champagne glass. 

Kymograph, an instrument for recording the 
pressure of fluids, especially the blood in living 
beings, on a revolving cylinder covered with 
smoked paper. 

Kyrie Eleison (“ Lord, have mercy ”), the name of 
a common form of prayer in the Anglican, 
Roman Catholic, and Greek Churches; also 
applied to the English Church responses after 
the recital of the commandments. 

Kyrie Society, named after Pope’s “ Man of Ross," 
John Kyrie, founded by Miss Miranda and Miss 
Octavia Hill in 1875, and having for its object 
the decoration of workmen's clubs, hospitals, 
etc., and the promotion among the poor of a 
taste for literature, music, and outdoor re- 
creation. 

Kyste, a chest or coffin for the burial of the dead. 


L.S.D., from the Latin libra (a pound), solidus 
(a shilling), and denarius (a penny), introduced 
by the Lombard merchants, 

Labadists were a sect of Christian communists in- 
stituted by Jean de Labadie in France in the 
1 7th century. They did not distinguish Sunday 
from other days, bolding that life was all 
Sabbath. 

Labarum, the standard of Constantine the Great, 
adopted after his conversion to Christianity, 
marked with his seal, and represented upon the 
coinage. 

La Belie Sauvage, a site on the north side of 
Ludgate Hill, famous for the inn that stood 
there from the fifteenth century to the early 
nineteenth. The site was blitzed during the 
second world war. 

Labour Party, The, is made up of 82 Trade Unions 
with a membership of 4,937,427, five Socialist 
and Co-operative Societies with a membership 
of 35,300, and 613 Constituency Parties with a 
male individual membership of 612,751. and 
a female individual membership of 363,524. 
The Party Organisation is governed by a 
National Executive Committee elected annually 
by the Labour Party Conference, with the Rt. 
Hon. Arthur Greenwood, M.P. as Chairman 
(1952-3) and Mr. Morgan Phillips as Secretary. 
The Parliamentary Labour Party (1952) consists 
of 295 Members in the House of Commons, of 
whom the lit. Hon. C. R. Attlee, M.P., is 
Leader; Rt. Hon. H. Morrison, H.P., Deputy 
Leader; Rt. Hon. W. Whiteley, M.P., Chief 
Whip. The Parliamentary Committee or 
Shadow Cabinet consists of these three plus 
twelve other. Members. Mr. Carol Johnson is 
Secretary of the Parliamentary Party. In the 
House of Lords, the Party consists of 63 Peers 
of whom Lord Jowitt is Leader and Lord 
Shepherd, Whip. 

Labourers, English Statute oS, was passed 1350-51, 
With the object of compelling labourers to ac- 
cept a certain rate of wages and, not leave their 
employers’ service, the Plague having rendered 
labourers so scarce that they were in great de- 
mand and had been insisting on higher, pay. 
These enactments were bitterly opposed and 
led to the “ Peasants’ Revolt,” headed by Wat 
Tyler. 

Lflbradorite, a felspar Of a pearly lustre on cleav- 
age, found in masses in igneous rocks, the 
best samples of which come from Labrador, 
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Labyrinth, or Maze, a combination of roads and 
passages so constructed as to render it difficult 
for anyone ignorant of the clue to trace the way 
to the central part The Egyptian labyrinth 
near Lake Moeris had 3,000 rooms, half of them 
subterranean, and the remainder above ground. 
The labyrinth in Crete, according to Greek 
myth, was built by Dcedalus to house the Mino- 
taur. There was one at Lemnos, renowned for 
its stalactite columns ; and another at Clusium 
constructed by Porsenna, King of Etruria, about 
520 b.c. The labyrinth: in which Pair Bosa- 
mond was concealed was at Woodstock. Hamp- 
ton Court maze dates from the 10th century. 

Lobyrinthodonts, gigantic fossil amphibians which 
get their name from the curious labyrinthine 
structure of their teeth. They occur in the Bed 
Sandstone formation, and remains have been 
found in Britain and other parts of Europe. 
Their heads were several feet long, and their 
footprints, by which they were discovered, 
closely resemble the prints of the human hand. 

Lac, a resinous matter deposited on the branches 
of a number of tropical trees by the females of 
the lac insect, the exudation including eggs and a 
viscous covering. At the gathering time the 
twigs are broken off and dried in the sun. when 
the insects die, and the lac that remains is 
termed stick-lac. From this, by the removal 
of extraneous accretions and dissolving, seed- 
lac is produced. Shell-lac is seed-lac after it 
has been melted and otherwise prepared, and 
this is the best known of the lacs, being used in 
printing and the manufacture of varnishes and 
sealing-wax, and for other commercial purposes. 

Lac, or Lakh, a Sanskrit word, meaning a mark, 
used in India to indicate a lac, i.e,, 100,000 
rupees. 

Lace, a delicate fabric of linen, silk, or cotton 
threads, made by hand or machinery, and 
worked in various ornamental designs. The 
kinds of lace are many, deriving their distinctive 
names either from the method employed in 
production or from the place where any special 
variety was originally made. The best-known 
makes are pillow or bobbin-lace, woven and 
plaited by hand ; needle-point lace, worked by 
the needle over a traced design; and machine 
lace, which practically dates from Heathcote’s 
invention of the early part of the 19th century. 
Some of the most famed laces are the following : 
Alencon, a needle-point lace ; Brussels, a very 
fihe kind, with needle-point, sprigs and flowers ; 
Chantilly, a silk variety with flowers and open- 
work ; Cluny, a netlace with darned stitch; 
Uonitm, a delicate kind with dainty sprigs and 
figures; Mechlin, generally made in oiie piece 
and very varied in design; and Valenciennes, 
or bobbin lace, of great durability, the pattern 
and ground of which are made at the same 
time, being one of the best and most costly of 
laces, now manufactured mainly in Belgium. 

Laee-Wings, insects with frail, transparent, and 
much-veined wings whose grubs eat large 
numbers of insect pests such as aphids. The 
eggs are borne at the ends of threads attached to 
plants. 

Laeerta, the name of a group of long-tailed lizards 
inhabiting the warmer parts of Europe and 
Asia. Also the name of a constellation, lying 
south of G’epheus. its most important star 
being only of the fourth magnitude. 

Laekesis, a genus of venomous snakes of the rattle- 
snake family confined to tropical countries, and 
including the “ deadly buskmaster," of Surinam, 
and several Grotalidte pit -vipers of Guiana and 
Brazil. 

Lacquer, a varnish made from shellac and certain 
colouring matters, and utilised for imparting 
lustre to various surfaces of metal or wood. In 
China and Japan the production of lacquer ware 
of a decorative character has long been an 
important industry, bringing into use gold, 
coral, vermilion, sprinkled, and other lacquers, 
with pleasing effect. 

Laerimoso, a musical term denoting a mournful 

. method of playing ; sadly, with feeling. 

Lacrosse, a ball game largely played in Canada, 
of Bed Indian origin. (See “ Sports Section.”) 

Laerymatory, tube-like vessels of glass found in 
graves of the ancients of the urn-burial period, 
aud supposed by some to have been the reeep- 

, taeles of . the consecrated tears of lamenting 


friends, but really used for holding ointments 
or perfumes. 

Lacs-d’Amour, a cord of running knots worn on 
the arm at one time by widows and unmarried 
womeu to denote their condition. 

Lactic Acid, an organic acid that may be ob- 
tained by fermenting milk sugar (lactose). 
It is formed in muscular tissue when this is 
active. 

Lactometer, a tube or instrument for ascertaining 
the proportion of cream in a quantity of milk. 
Called also a galactometer. 

Ladder, a framework of portable steps, made of 
wood or metal. There are innumerable 
varieties, according to their uses. Thus ; the 
standing-ladder, the step-ladder, scaling ladder, 
compan ion ladder, collapsible ladder, etc. 
Ladybird, the common name of a large family of 
beetles — the CoccinelUdce. The insect, is usually 
of a red or yellow colour with small black or 
coloured Knots. Ladybirds are of good service 
to the gardener because their lame feed on 
aphids. There are about 2,000 species. 
Lady-Day, the day of the festival of the Annuncia- 
tion of the Virgin Mary, Mar. 25 th. One of the 
four English quarter days. 

Lagoon, a stretch of shallow water opening out 
upon the sea. Venice is built on lagoons. 

Lake Dwelling, certain prehistoric habitations 
originally built above the waters of lakes or 
rivers, evidences of which have been found in 
Switzerland, Britain, and other parts Of the old 
and new worlds. They were erected on plat- 
forms supported by piles, the stumps of many of 
which still remain. The most valuable evi- 
dences in this connection, however, are the re- 
covered fragments of pottery, bone, flint, bronze, 
and, iron implements, as well as some few human 
skeletons, affording interesting testimony to the 
primitive existence led by the lake dwellers. 
Lakes are bodies of water collected in depressions 
of the earth’s surface. The most notable lakes 
are the Great Lake series of North America, 
including Lakes Superior, Michigan, Huron, 
Erie, and Ontario, all discharging into the St. 
Lawrence Elver. Africa has an enormous area 
of lakes, including the Albert ITyanza . and the 
Victoria Nyanza, forming the sources of the 
White Nile, Lakes Tanganyika, Nyassa, Tchad, 
etc. Smaller lakes are numerous in other 
countries— -Switzerland, Germany, Italy, Eng- 
land, Ireland, Scotland, all having their lake 
legions, where the scenery is invariably beauti- 
ful and romantic. 

Lake School, the name given, at first in ridicule, 

: -to ^ distinguished trio of poets — Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, and Southey — who made their homes 
. in the English Lake District. 

Laic, the leaves of the Baobab, dried ana pow- 
dered; a favourite food of certain African 
tribes. 

Lama, a priest of the Tibetan Buddhists. At 
the head of the hierarchy is the Grand or Dalai 
Lama. The priesthood constitutes the civil 
as well as the religious government of Tibet. 
When the Dalai Lama dies; his spirit is held to 
pass into a new-born infant; a royal search is 
instituted, and the child selected as the new 
Dalai Lama is recognised by certain bodily 
marks. Second in importance is the Tashi or 
Panehen Lama, regarded as an incarnation of 
Amitabha, a Buddha, 

Lamellibranohs (Peleoypods), the class of 
molluscs to which the oysters, cockles, mussels, 
clams, and scallops belong. In these animals 
the body, which is compressed laterally, is 
: enclosed in two hinged shells held together by 
muscle action. The gills are thin plates, hence 
the name " lamellibranch.” Ail are aquatic 
molluscs. 

Lameilicornia, a group of beetles, distinguishable 
because the nntennse are made up of a number 
of plates. The Lamellieorn beetles are herbi- 
vore and number several thousand species, the 
best-known being the stag-beetles, cockchafers, 
and scarabs. 

Laminarians, seaweeds with long ribbon-like 
fronds. 

Lamination, a geological term designating a class 
of rocks with thin cleavages, such as slate or 
shale, 

Lammas Day is one of the oldest of the Church 
: ! festivals, probably : derived : from : the loaf-mass 


(hlafmsesse) of the Anglo-Saxons. It occurs on 
August 1st. In the olden times it was the day 
when loaves were given in place of first-fruit 
offerings. 

Lammergeier, the bearded vulture of Alpine 
regions, and the largest of European birds of 
prey. It lias a white head with black tufts at 
the base of the bill, and its general plumage is 
dark brown, nearly black. It mainly inhabits 
■ the mountain ranges of Southern Europe and 
Northern Africa, and extends to China. 

Lampblack, a carboniferous pigment obtained 
from dame-smoke, and now produced in 
specially constructed furnaces in which bodies 
rich in carbon, such as tar, resin , petroleum , etc. , 
are burned. The smoke or soot resulting is 
collected from the sides of the furnace, and 
forms lampblack. It finds use in making 
printer’s ink, black paint, etc. Being a very 
pure fo'rm of carbon, it is also utilised in the 
manufacture of dynamo brushes and arc-lamp 
carbons. 

Lamprey. These fish differ from those with 
which most people are familiar in having no 
jaws, no pa he cl fins, and no scales. Together 
with the hagfislies, the lampreys are placed in 
a special class — the Cyelostomes. There are 
three British lampreys : all are eel-like in form. 

Lamps are vessels for holding an illuminating 
agent, and in modern times are of many kinds. 
In Anglo-Saxon times they were made of horn. 
The first public street lamps were oil lamps, 
London being lighted in this manner in 1081. 
Gas lamps were introduced in 1814. A great 
advance was made in domestic lamp illumina- 
tion by Ar garni, a Frenchman, in 1787, who 
invented a lamp having a circular burner or 
wick. The flame was oxygehised by the 
admission of a current of air greatly increasing 
the brilliance of the light. Among the more 
distinctive lamps of later times are the various 
electric lamps, the incandescent gas lamps, the 
parafiin oil and naphtha spirit lamps, the 
submarine lamp for burning under water, and 
the Davy safety lamp for colliery use. 

Lance, a military weapon which was up to 1927 
carried by cavalry regiments, and consisted of 
a long spear for hurling at or charging an enemy 
with. The war lance of the Middle Ages was 
about 1G ft. long. 

Lancelot. (See Amphiosnis.) 

Lancers, light cavalry soldiers. Most European 
armies had regiments of Lancers — the Rus- 
sian Cossacks, the German Uhlans, etc. — but 
there were no regiments of Lancers in England 
before 1810. There were four regiments in 1909. 

“Lancet,” the name of a noted English medical 
journal, established in 1823 by Dr. Wakley. 

Lancowooil, a hard, durable, and elastic kind of 
wood obtained from certain West Indian trees 
of the Anonacece order, and much used in coach- 
building; in Guiana, the wood is called Yari 
Yari. 

Landau, a kind of carriage, originally made at 
Landau iu Gennany, its distinguishing feature 
being that the covered top is in two parte and 
can be let down, or put up as required. 

Land Crab, a family Of crabs IGecardnidm) which 
live mainly on land, though migrating to the 
sea to deposit their eggs. 

Land. League, an association formed in 1879, with 
Parnell as president, for compelling a reduction 
in the rents of land and a reconstruction: of the 
land laws in Ireland, and in case of non-com- 
pliance refusing to pay rent. For a time 
this League exercised great political iniiuence 
and Was an important aid to the Home Rule 
agitation. 

Landrail, popularly known as the Corncrake, is a 
regular summer visitor to Britain, and is well 
known by its harsh and piercing note, so familiar 
in eomlands in the night time. 

Landslip, a breakage of a mass of soil or rock 
away from a mountain, hill, or cliff, due to a 
variety of natural causes, such as the saturation 
of the earth by water or the decay or slipping 
of portions of rock. Many serious landslips 

: have occurred from time to time. In 1818, an 
earthfail happened at Plnrs, on Lake Como, 
involving the destruction of many buildings and i 
the loss of numerous lives. In 3.800 a portion 
of Xiossberg mountain in Switzerland slipped i 
from its position, and falling into the valley I 


below buried many villages and hamlets and 
over 800 people. A chalk cliff from 100 to 
150 ft. high and three-quarters of a mile long 
fell at Lyme Regis, in Dorsetshire, in 1839, doing 
terrible damage. Over 200 people were killed 
by a landslip in Nynee Tal, in India, in 1880 ; 
and at Quebec, in 1889, a rocky eminence called 
Cape Diamond gave way, many buildings being 
destroyed and lives lost.. Notable landslips in 
recent times have occurred at Amalfi (Italy) in 
1924, and at Murcbiston (New Zealand) in 1929. 

Langue d’Oo, an ancient French dialect — the 
language of the Troubadours — confined to the 
country south of the Loire. It derived its 
name from the fact that it used oc instead of 
mi for the affirmative. 

Langue d’Oui, the old Northern French dialect, 
distinguished by the use of cat for the affirma- 
tive.' 

Lantern, a case for enclosing, holding, or carrying a 
light. In its earliest form it was made of horn, 
and called a lanthom, but the name now covers 
a variety of forms, from the large stationary 
lantern of a lighthouse to a Chinese collapsible 
paper lantern. ( See Magic Lantern, etc.) 

Lantern Fly, bugs belonging to the family 
Fuloondw in which the head is drawn out to 
form a lantern-like structure. In no instance is 
the “ lantern ” luminous, though naturalists 
used to think it was. 

“ Lantern of England.” Bath Abbey possesses so 
many windows that it is called sometimes the 
“Lantern of England.” Among numerous 
interesting monuments Bath Abbey contains 
that of Maltbus, author of £s$ay on Population. 

Lanthanum, a metal belonging to the rare-earth 
group of metals, discovered by Mosandef in 
1839. ■ 

Lapidary, a cutter of, or dealer in, precious stones ; 
also used in adjective form in regard to the 
working, engraving, or setting of stones. 

Lapis Lazuli, an azure-blue mineral. The pig- 
ment ultramarine is made' by grinding it. 
though artificial ultramarine has largely super® 
seded it. The mineral (also willed lazurite) has 
been used as a gemstone since ancient times. 

Laplanders, inhabitants of Northern Europe. 

Lapwing or Plover, is a familiar bird on the moors 
and marshy places of Britain. It is often called 
the “ peewit,” from its cry. Its back and 
wings shows green, violet, and purple tints, and 
the under-parts are white. It carries a black 
crest. Plovers’ eggs are a table luxury. 

Larboard is the old nautical term indicating the 
left-hand side of a ship, and changed by 
Admiralty order to " port ” in 1844, Starboard 
Is the right-hand side. 

Larch, a familiar coniferous tree in the mountain 
region of northern Europe, and though not 
native to Britain, the Common Larch is success- 
fully cultivated in various parts of the kingdom. 
It is one of the best of all turpentine-yielding 
trees, and the bark is valued for tanning. The 
iarch is an unusual conifer in being deciduous. 

Larceny in its broad significance means the fraudu- 
lent taking away and appropriation of the 
personal goods of another. Larceny is of two 
kinds : simple larceny, which is theft apart from 
accompanying aggravation ; and compound 
larceny, that which is rendered more serious by 
being combined with assault, or forced entrance 
into an enclosed place, such as a house or 
shop. 

Lares were tutelary deities of the ancient Romans, 
and of two classes. Lares domesiid, the house- 
hold gods, and Lares publici, the gods of public 
places. Both classes were represented by 
images or statues. 

Larkins, a family of web-footed swimming gulls, 
white arid nearly blue in colour, very widely 
distributed over the sea coasts of the world and 
feeding mainly on fleli. 

Lark, a family of birds tAlmdidm) of Which there: 
are about 100 species, some of which — notably 
the skylark — are famed for their singing,, They 
build their nests on the ground in the open 
country. Britain has six species, of which the 
skylark and the woodlark are the best known. 
Africa has the greatest number of larks; 
America has only one native species, the homed 
lark, but the European skylark is established in 
Oregon. ' 

Larkspur, the common name of the genus Pel- 
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mftinium, a favourite flower introduced into 
British gardens from Switzerland in 1573. 

liarfa, the undeveloped form of any animal which, 

: before maturity, undergoes metamorphosis. 

Lascar, commonly an Bast Indian sailor engaged 
in British or foreign service. The name is also 
given to Bast Indian camp followers and regi- 
mental servants. 

Lastage, a shipping term referring to the lading of 
a ship, and formerly a duty for the right of 
conveying goods by ships. 

Lateen, a triangular sail affixed to a tapering yard, 
used on light cargo vessels of the Mediterranean, 

Latent Heat is the quantity of heat required to 
convert 1 gram of a substance from solid to 
liquid (latent heat of fusion) or from , liquid 
to vapour (latent heat of vaporisation). Thus 
when a solid changes into a liquid or a liquid 
into a gas, the addition of heat to bring about 
the change produces no rise in temperature, the 
energy being absorbed in the form of latent 
heat. An equal amount is released when the 
process is reversed. The latent heat of fusion 
of ice is 80 calories and the latent heat, of 
vaporisation of water is about 540 calories, 

Lateran Councils were the.. religious conventions 
held in the Lateran basilica at Rome for 
deciding important questions of Church 
doctrine. The most brilliant was that of 1215, 
which pronounced in favour of a Crusade. 
That of 1889-70 pronounced the infallibility 
of the Pope. (See (Ecumenical Councils.) 

Laterite, a ferruginous clay formed in tropical 
countries, e.g., India,! Arabia, and the Sahara, 
by the weathering of igneous rocks. According 
to their content of the two metals, laterites are 
sometimes valuable iron-. or aluminium-ores. 

Lateroflexion, a scientific and pathological term 
signifying “ a bending aside.” 

Latex, milky substance found in many plants. 
e,.g., poppy, dandeiion, spurge. Kinds of 
latex which are commercially important 
include rubber, chicle (base of chewing gum), 
and opium. 

Latitude of a point on the earth’s surface is its 
angular distance from the equator, measured 
on the surface of the earth in degrees, minutes, 
and. seconds. Thus the equator is 0“ Lai. and 
the poles 00° I.at. <N. or S.). First determined 
by Hipparchus of Nie®a about ISO b.c. 

Latitudinarians, a body of theologians whose 
object was to enlarge the scope of the Anglican 
Church so as to bring the Nonconformists 
within its fold, and included such eminent 
17th-century divines as Burnet, Tillotson, Hales, 
and Chilling worth. ..y. 

Laughing Gas is nitrous oxide, and received its 
name from the fact that the first effect to be 
noticed was that of producing exhilaration. 
One of the earliest anaesthetics, it is still much 
used in dentistry and for minor surgical opera- 
tions. 

Laughing-stock, a butt for ridicule, a person or an 
object provoking scornful hilarity, 

Laughter, a convulsive action of the respiratory 
muscles, accompanied by a succession of short 
vocal sounds, induced by sudden joy or mirth. 

Baunce, a family ofdel-Ilke sea fishea found in large 
numbers on the coasts of North America arid 
Europe, There are two species common to 
British waters. These fishes are of a bright 
silvery hue, and live much in the sand under- 
neath the water. They are much prized as 
bait. 

Laurentiaa Shield refers 1 to a group of Pre-Cam- 
brian rocks in the region of the Upper Lakes of 
Canada, nearly 2 million sq. m. in extent. Of 
enormous importance to Canada on account of 
the mineral wealth, forests yielding valuable 
. timber and wood-pulp, and water-power. 

Lava, the molten fluid rock which is ejected from 
a volcano while in eruption. 

Laver, the popular name of certain edible sea- 
weeds. 

Lawn, very fine sun -bleached linen, in olden time 
called “ cloth of Ilhsims," 

Lead, a soft malleable metal, occurring in numer- 
ous ores, which are easily smelted. It is found 
in its native form in small quantities in Sweden. 
Lead Is largely used in plumbing on account of 
its pliability, and as an alloy element it. combines 
in the formation of type metal, stereo metal, 
shot metal, pewter, and many other compounds. 
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Lead mining is carried on in several of the 
northern comities of England and in Wales. 
The world output- of lead ore- before 1030 
averaged 1.800,000 tons per annum, of which 
about one-fourth was raised within the British 
Empire, Australia being the chief British 
lead-producing region. 

Leaf Insect, a group, of insects related to the 
locusts and grasshoppers which in colour and 
:.form closc-lj' resemble leaves. ■ 

Leaf Miners, larval insects which tunnel between 
the upper and lower skins of leaves. Most 
leaf miners are caterpillars of tiny moths i some 
sawfly larva; have the same habit, • : - 

Leagues, or combinations of kings, countries, 
communities, have been frequent since the 
kings of Canaan united against the Israelites. 
Among the most famous leagues may be men- 
tioned the Holy or Catholic : League, which 
prevented the accession of Henry IV. of Prance 
until he became a Roman Catholic: and the 
League of Augsburg against Louis XIV. of 
Prance in 1686. : , 

League of Nations, was founded on Jan. lfltli, 1020, 
with the object of promoting international 
peace and security. The original members were 
the signatories to the Peace Treaties at Ver- 
sailles, and membership grew to fifty-three: as 
new nations and ex-enemy States were ad- 
mitted. Two not-abteabsentees were the United 
States and Soviet Russia, the: latter not being 
represented until 1034, Germany was a mem- 
ber from 1026 to 1933. The League had an 
Assembly which met at Geneva every year 
and a Council which met five or six times a year. 
The Permanent Court of International Justice 
sits at The Hague. The final Assembly of the 
League was held at Geneva between April 8th 
and 18th, 1940. Its place lias been taken by the 
United Nations. The International Labour 
Organisation, set up by the League of Nations: 
met. on April 20th, 1044, at Philadelphia ami 
resumed its old quarters at Geneva under the 
new organisation in 1946. 

Leap Year or Bissextile, was fixed by- Julius 
Ceesar, 45 B.c., the addition of one day in every 
four years bringing the measure of the calendar 
year even with the astronomical year, with 
three minutes per year over. The Gregorian 
Calendar corrected this by dropping leap year 
at the centuries not divisible by 460. For 
instance, 1700, 1800, and 1000 were not leap 
years. 

Leather was made in ancient Egypt, Greece,: arid 
Rome, and has through succeeding centuries 
played an important part in the service of man. 
It consists of the dressed hides or skins of ani- 
mals after the process of terming has been gone 
through. Untanned skins are known as pelts. 
Leather is classed either according to the: skins 
from which it is made or the System of prepara- 
tion employed. The best-known kinds are 
inoroceo, kid, Russian, chamois, Cordovan, 
grained, patent, russet, tan, calf, Hungarian, 
etc. 

Leather-Jacket, the larva of the Crane-fly (daddy- 
long-legs). Leather-jackets can prove . serious 
pests of grassland. ■ ■.-■ • :» 

Leaven, a mixture of flour and sour milk, former! y 
used in fermenting large quantities of fresh 
dough, a preparation now superseded by yeast. 
Lebensraum, a German slogan for “living 
fipaceA’teriri u ; uteri A- Ate : ; ;.;AA te teiri 

Leech, an aquatic blood-sucking worm, mostly 
found in fresh-water ponds. Each- end of the 
body is provided with a sucker, but' that- at the 
head end has jaws and teeth. The medicinal 
leech has three jaws. The leech attaches itself 
with avidity to animal bodies and sucks until 
glutted. - 

Leeward, a nautical term, meaning tee sheltered 
side of a vessel-— that -is, the opposite side to 
that from which the wind is blowing. 

Legal Tender of goid is good in this country to 
any amount; silver is legal tender up to 4Qs„ 
bronze up to Is., including farthings. Bank of 
England notes for £1 and IQs. are legal tender 
for the payment of any amount. 

Legend, a story in which the marvellous, super- 
natural or mythical is a leading feature. 
Legerdemain, sleight of hand, conjuring, juggling, 
a kind of performance in which trick and 
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, t'ue impression of feats that are naturally 
impossible. 

Legion, a body of Homan troops, varying In num- 
bers at different periods. A legion was divided 
into 10 cohorts, and every cohort into three 
maniples, Three legions composed the Homan 
army of occupation in Britain. 

Legion of Honour, the French, order for distin- 
guished services, military or civil, was instituted 
by Napoleon I. in 1802, and confirmed and 
modified under later rules. There are live 
grades— Grands Croix, Grands Ofliciers, Com- 
mandeurs, Ofliciers, and Chevaliers. 

Legitimists, supporters of the claims of the elder 
branch of the Bourbon family to the throne of 
France. The death of the Comte de Chambord 
in 1883 childless transferred the right of claim 
to the Comte de Paris, head of the younger 
Bourbon branch. Now applied to any sup- 
porter of monarchy by hereditary right as 
against a parliamentary or other title. 

Legume, the fruit typical of the pea. bean family, 
or Leguminosce. ... 

Leipoa, a kind of Pheasant native to Australia, 
nesting in mounds. It has a crested head and 
dark plumage. 

Leitmotif, a musical theme intended to represent 
a particular idea and introduced whenever 
the composer wishes that idea to he held 
in mind. Wagner made use of the leitmotif 
to such an extent that his enemies said that 
each of his diameters presented a visiting- 
card. 

Lemming, small light-brown rodents with dark 
spots, abounding in Scandinavian countries and 
in Siberia. The lemming is about 5 in. long, 
with a short stump of a tail. The migrations 
of the lemming are famous ; so insistent is the 
urge to keep moving that these animals will 
march on into the sea in their thousands and 
be drowned. 

Lemur, the most primitive member of the Primate 
order of mammals (to which man, apes, and 
monkeys also belong). They are noted for 
having strong pliant toes enabling them to use 
their feet as hands, and also well-developed 
thumbs on the hands. They hare long 
squirrel-lilce tails, fox-shaped heads, and large 
staring eyes, and are distributed over the 
tropical parts of the Old World, being most 
abundant in Madagascar. 

Lend-Lease, an arrangement made by the U.S.A. 
in Mar. 1041 to provide goods, services, and 
capital facilities to nations whose lighting con- 
tributed to her own defence. The principal 
beneficiaries were Great Britain and Soviet 
Russia. There was to be payment or repayment 
in kind, property, or other benefits to the U.S.A., 
but when the time of settlement came goods 
i j, already consumed were written off the account 

If and the recipient countries were asked to make 

if some payment for what remained in existence. 

By the end of the war practically all the Allies 
were giving each other Mutual Aid. as it was 
called, making available their own resources 
for the use of others in the task of defeating the 
common enemy. It is estimated that Lend- 
Lease aid given by the U.S.A. amounted to 

: over £12.000 million and Mutual Aid given tty 
Great Britain, to over £2,000 million. 

Lenses are, broadly speaking, either convex, 
having ; the thickest part in the centre and 
magnifying objects, or concurs, with the thin- 
nest part in the centre and reducing the objects. 
Each kind : has several varieties, peculiar from 
their proportions, arrangements, and specific 
. effects. ■ ■ 

Lent, the forty days’ period of fasting that pre- 
■ . /cedes' Easter.. • 

Leo, one of the twelve signs of the Zodiac, bounded 
on the west by Cancer, and on the east by the 
Virgin, The constellation consists of seventy- 
five stars, of which Eegulus (a double sthrj is the 

: brightest. The Leonids, the best-known of 
meteor showers, radiate from a point in this 
constellation. : 

Lepidodendron, a fossil plant of gigantic height 
(nearly 100 ft.) bearing: a cone-like fruit, 
frequently met with in the coal strata. 

; Lepidoptera, the order of insects to which the 
00,000 butterflies and moths belong. 

Lepidosiren, a genus of S. American lung-fishes. 

.'. In times of drought these fish burrow in the 
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! mud, and breathe by means of the air bladder 
j which functions as a lung. 

Lepus, the constellation of the Hare, situated 
under the Orion group, and one of the constel- 
lations with which the ancients were familiar. 
Leratea, a crustacean parasitic on fish. This 
“ fish louse,” after entering upon its parasitic 
stage, loses its external organs. 

Lettres de Cachet, sealed letters which the kings of 
France issued to their agents to secure the im- 
prisonment of distrusted or disliked persons 
without trial. Abolished in 1789. 

Leucine, a crystalline, pulverulent substance pro- 
duced by the . decomposition of nitrogenous 
matter, otherwise known as amido-caproie acid, 
and called ieucine because of its whiteness. 

Levee, a State reception held by the Sovereign or 
his representative and attended by men only. 
Levellers, an English military-political party pro- 
I minent about 1047 in the Parliamentary army, 
which advocated the rights of the people. 

Lever, a rigid bar of metal or wood used for 
i raising heavy bodies, and worked by means of 
| a support called the fulcrum placed underneath 
f the lever. 

Lewis, a contrivance of stone-lifting, the principle 
of which was known to the ancient Romans ; it 
! consists of two dovetail tenons of iron or other 
I metal, expanded by an intervening key in a 
j dovetail-shaped mortice in the stone, and 
shackled by a ringed bolt to the hoisting chain. 
Leyden Jar, the earliest form of electrical con- 
denser. Its invention is usually credited to 
Muachehbroeek of Leyden (1745). It consisted 
of a jar coated inside and out with tinfoil for : 
about two-thirds of its height and having its 
inner coating connected with the top by a brass 
knob and chain. The jar was charged by 
connecting it to an electrostatic machine. 

Li, a Chinese distance measure, about the third of 
an English mile. Also a Chinese weight, the 
thousandth part of an ounce, or hang. 

Lias, a geological term referring to the lower sec- 
tion of the Jurassic group, and mainly com- 
prising shales and limestones. 

Libel, any writing, printed matter, picture, of 
illustration put forth with malicious intent for 
the purpose of bringing a person into public 
ridicule and contempt. An aggrieved person 
may proceed either by civil action or criminal 
indictment. A good defence is that the words 
complained of are true and to the public advan- 
tage to be made known. Since 1881 no news- 
paper proprietor can be criminally prosecuted 
for libel without the flat of the Public Prose- 
cutor. A spoken libel is slander. 

Liberalism has grown historically from protest, 
political, economic, social or ethical, against 
: what were regarded as the authoritarian aspects 
of the modern state. Its aim has been to re- 
move obstacles blocking human progress, to gain 
personal liberty in all fields, and fiscal liberty 
in tiie form of free trade. It is the successor 
of the Whig Party, which in the 17 th and 18th 
centuries stood for the limitation of royal power. 
From 1830 to 1885 the Whig, later the Liberal, 

: was the dominant Party in parliament. In 
: 1886 it split on the Irish Home Rule question. 
The close of the lfith century saw the fortunes 
of Liberalism at their lowest ebb, but the Party 
recovered in 1906 and formed the Government 
for xo years. In 1931 the Party split into 
three groups : those opposed to participation in 
a “ National Government,” formed to deal with 
the economic crisis, those which 1 participated 
without accepting the tariff policy, and those 
' prepared to co-operate fully with Conservatives 
in order to exclude Labour. The last group is 
now called the National Liberal Party; and it 
has unsuccessfully urged the Liberals to join 
them and the Conservatives. In 1947 the 
World Liberal Union restated the Liberal cause, 
reiterating democratic rights 1 and supporting 
social legislation, but upholding private enter- ' ■ 
-prise, and rejecting state ownership. In 1949, 
however, the Party’s programme was modified 
to accept nationalisation of certain industries- 
: After 1918 the Liberal Party lost its hold on. the 
electorate, and at the 1051 General Election 
•'n 1 '' six 1 1 aerate w a elected 
Libra, the Scales, one of the twelve Signs of the 
Zodiac, lying east of the Sec i pion. 
libraries, before the invention of pr nting, were 
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few, and collected together at enormous cost. 
At Nineveh remains of libraries, consisting of 
tablets of baked clay, have been discovered. 
There were two libraries at Alexandria contain- 
ing a vast collection of rolls or volumes, founded 
by Ftolomy I Soter (305-283 b.o.) and estab- 
lished by Ptolomy II Philadeiphus (285-57 b.o.). 
Among the great libraries of later times may 
be mentioned the Vatican Library at Home, 
moved to its present premises in 1588 ; the 
Royal Library in Paris which later became the 
Biblioth&que Nationale ; The Astor Library, 
New York; and in England, the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford, and the British Museum 
Library at Bloomsbury. Since 1850 Public 
Libraries have been established in all the chief 
cities and towns of the kingdom, and the late 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie devoted several millions 
sterling to the building and endowment of such 
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partly from Wouldhave’s model, in 1789. This 
boat was stationed at South Shields, which was 
the first permanent life-boat station to be estab- 
lished. It was not until 1851 that the first life- 
boat able to self-right was built, and a motor was 
first installed in a life-boat in 1004. Modem 
motor life-boats have engines of from twin-18 
h.p. to twin-80 h.p., with a speed of nearly 10 
knots. The Life-boat Service in Great Britain 
and Ireland is provided and maintained by the 
Koyal National Life-boat Institution, which was 
founded in 182-1. Since then it has given 
rewards for the rescue of over 75,000 lives. 
The service had Its busiest time during the 
1039-45 war. when its life-boats rescued 0.370 
lives. The life-boat service is maintained 
entirely by voluntary contributions, without 
any subsidy from the State, and costs over 
£400,000 a year 


institutions in America and the British Empire. Light. The speed of light is one of the funda- 


iiS'ee Bodleian Library, British Museum and also 
“ A Citizen’s Guide.”) 

Library of the Commonwealth Relations Office 
(Division B), prior to Aug. 1947 called the 
India Office Library. This is an orientalist 
library, which specialises in Indian studies. 
It was founded in 1801 by the East India 
Company, and contains 20,000 manuscripts 


mental physical constants, and is basically 
involved in atomic theory and in astronomical 
measurements. Recent measurements carried 
out by Dr. L. Essen of the National Physical 
Laboratory have changed the hitherto accepted 
value of the speed of light (186,271 miles per 
second). The revised value, now accepted, is 
186,282 miles per second. 


in European languages and in Sanskrit. Light AEoys. Alloys of aluminium and xnagnes- 
Persian. modern Indian, and other oriental mm. 

languages, and a quarter-of-a-million printed Light Year. A measure of astronomical distance. 


books, of which three-quarters are in oriental 
languages. There are also collections of 
drawings, photographs, and other objects of 


equal to the distance light travels in the course 
of a year. A light year is thus 5 -86 million 
million miles. 


oriental interest. It is accessible to bona Me Lighthouses, to warn ships of dangerous places and 


students. . 

Llbration, an astronomical term referring to an 
apparent irregularity in the moon’s course, 
which may be iibration in longitude or latitudes, 
or diurnal, and due to a variety of causes. 

Libretto, the word-book of an opera or oratorio. 
Usually the composer and the librettist colla- 
borate in the writing of an opera, but several 
composers ( e.a ., Wagner) wrote their own 
libretti. Boito, librettist to Verdi for " Otello ” 
and “ Falstaft.” himself composed two operas, 

. “ Mefistofele ” and “ Nerone.” 

Licence, special permission to do or sell certain 
Specified things, usually such as are liable to 
excise duty. Licences are reauired for keeping 
motor vehicles, dogs, for shooting game, for 
hawking and peddling, for selling beer, ale, 
wines, and spirits, tobacco, patent medicines etc. 

Licensing Hours for the sale and supply of liquor 
are fixed by the Licensing Act, 1921, at 9 hours 
for London on weekdays and 8 hours for the 
Provinces with 5 horns . on Sundays. Local 
authorities have the power to modify these 
hours for various reasons (Market day, etc.), i 

Lichens. In every lichen, two plants are asso- 
ciated (a condition called symbiosis) — one being 
an alga and the other a fungus. The fungus 


indicate coasts, points, harbours, etc., have 
existed since the building of the first Pharos, at 
Alexandria, 285 b.o. In early lighthouses . the 
lights were simple fires, A coal-fire light was 
shown at Tynemouth Castle Lighthouse in 1638. 
There was no great advance made in lighthouse 
building until the first Eddystone erection was 
put up in 1758-60 (see Eddystone), The whole 
problem of lighthouse building and lighting, 
invested though it has been with tremendous 
difficulties, may be said to have been mastered 
within the last century ; not only are the present 
structures impregnable to storm and tempest,, 
but the light that they are supplied with js a 
thousand times more brilliant than under the 
older systems. The introduction of parabolic 
mirrors was a great improvement, providing a 
reflecting medium that carried to a great dis- 
tance. Further improvements were made by 
Fresnel, Stevenson, and others, and now the 
electric light has been adopted to a large extent 
with ample success. The whole of the light- 
houses of England are under the control of 
Trinity House; Commissioners of Northern 
Lighthouses control those of Scotland ; and the 
Irish lighthouses are controlled by the Dublin 
Ballast Board. ./ L/ 7,; • 


derives its food from the alga; probably ‘the Lightning, the flash of a discharge of electricity 


alga gains too from the association, being pro- 
tected against desiccation by the fungus. 
Lichens are the first plants to colonise on bare 
rocks. 

Lictor, a public functionary of ancient Rome 
whose duty was to carry out the orders of the 
magistrates, punish offenders, and attend upon 
his superiors on all public occasions. 

Lieder, the plural form of the German word Lied 
meaning song. It is applied particularly to 
poems set to music by the German, romantic 
composer sq Schubert, Schumann, Brahms, and 
Hugo Wolff. 

Lien, the right by which a person holding , per- 
sonal property of another can retain possession 
of it until some claim that he has against the 
owner is satisfied. 

Lieutenant, a title implying the holding of an 
office under or for a superior. Thus, a Lieuten- 
ant-General is next under the full. General and 
takes his place in his absence, and so also with 
regard to : Lieutenant-Colonels. "When the title 
is held alone, it ranks in the army next to the 
Captain, and in the navy next to a Lieutenanfc- 

: Commander. . 

Life-Boat Was invented by three men, Lionel Lukin, 
who converted a coble into a boat for saving life 
jn 1785; William Wonldbave, who discovered 
now to make a boat right herself if she capsized; 
and Henry Greathead, who built a life-boat. 


between two clouds, or between a cloud and the 
earth, when the strength of the electric fields 
becomes so great as to break down the resistance 
of the intervening air. With “ forked ” 
lightning the actual path, often branched, is 
visible, while with “ sheet ” lightning the flash 
is hidden by the clouds which themselves are 
illuminated. “Ball” lightning is the name 
given to the luminous bails which have been 
seen floating in the air during a thunderstorm. 
The Boys camera has provided much informa- 
tion regarding the sequence of events in a 
lightning discharge. It is found that a flash 
consists of a number of separate strokes, 
usually four or five, and that the discharge of 
electricity to earth begins with a faintly 
luminous “leader” moving downwards and 
branching at intervals. As. the ground is 
approached a much brighter luminosity travels 
hack along the conducting channels, lighting up 
the several branches. The multiple strokes 
which follow in fractions of a second have the 
same “ return ” nature and are rarely branched. 
Lightning flashes to earth damage structures, 
cause loss of life and endanger overhead power ■ 
systems, often interrupting electricity supply. 
Such storms generally affect radio transmissions 
and present hazards to aircraft. Thunder-clouds 
may develop energy far exceeding the capacity 
of our largest power generating stations. 



lightning Conductor, a metal rod, the upper part 
of which is of copper with a conical point, the 
lower portion being iron, which extends into the 
earth. Its effect is to gather to itself the sur- 
rounding electricity and discharge it into the 
earth, thus preventing its falling upon the pro- 
tected building. In ships, lightning conductors 
are fixed to the masts and carried down through 
the ship's keel-sheathing. Benjamin Franklin 
was the first to realise the possibilities of 
lightning protection and, in 1752, carried out 
his famous experiment of drawing electricity 
from thunder-clouds with the aid of a sharp- 
pointed conductor fixed to a kite. 

Lignin, a substance found in the cell walls of 
plants, being particularly abundant in all woody 
fibres. 

Lignite or Brown Coal, an intermediate substance 
between peat and coal ; it is. in fact, un- 
developed coal, and known as brown coal. The 
best, -known deposits in Britain are the Bovey 
Tracey Beds in Devon. 

Lignum Vitas heartwood of a tree { Guaiacum .) 
native in the W. Indies. The heaviest com- 
mercial wood, a cubic foot weighs 76 lb. 
Lilllbulero, an old marching song composed by 
Parcel}. With words by Wharton, it is said to 
have “ sung James II. out of three kingdoms." 
During the second world war it, was used by 
the B.B.C. as a station identification signal 
preceding news bulletins. 

Lily Family (Lilia cere-!, one of the largest 
families of flowering plants, with 200 genera and 
2,500 species. It, includes the true lilies 
(Liliimj, tulips and hyacinths. Useful vege- 
tables belonging to the family are the onion and 
asparagus. Most members are herbaceous 
plants ; shrubs or small trees occur in the 
genera Aloe (Yucca) and Draewna (Dragon- 
tree). 

Limburger, a specially strong kind of cheese made 
at Limburg, a province partly in Holland and 
partly in Belgium. 

Lime, an alkaline earth obtained from kiln-heated 
limestone, and used In making mortars and 
cements ; a valuable fertiliser, particularly on 
acid and clay soils. 

Limestone is carbona te of calcium. It is found in 
every geological formation, and is often highly 
fossiliferous. Marble ia limestone that will 
polish after cutting. 

Limnology, the division of biology dealing with 
fresh-water organisms. 

Llmonite, a mineral ; hydrated oxide of iron, of 
which it is an important ore in Luxembourg, 
Sweden, etc. 

Limpet, a marine mollusc with a single-valved 
shell, generally found sticking close to sea- 
washed rocks. 

Lincoln College, one of Oxford University’s Col- 
leges, founded in 1427 by Bichard Fleming, 
Bishop of Lincoln. 

Linen, a textile fabric manufactured from flax 
fibre, kuown to the ancient Egyptians, and 
first manufactured in England under Henry HI. 
by Flemish weavers. The chief seat of the 
manufacture is the North of Ireland, with Bel- 
fast as the centre. Dundee and Leeds are also 
large linen-producing towns. 

Ling, a sea-fish common on the coasts of Britain, 
and abounding in more northern waters. It 
averages from 3 to 4 ft. in length, and is a 
voracious feeder, ; living chiedly on small fish. 
Ling is also the name applied to GaU’u.naimlom'is, 
the plant which most people tall “ heather.” 
Linseed, the seed of the flax plant, containing, 
apart from its fibrous substance, certain oily 
and nitrogenous matter of considerable com- 
; mercial value. This yields linseed oil, and what 
: is left is converted into cattle food. 

Lioii, the most impressive of the Cat tribe 
' (Felidae) of the order Carnivora. It is chiefly 
found in Africa, being comparatively rare in 
Asia. Its large sefimre head, its flowing mans 
(in the males only), and its tufted tail distin- 
guish it. From tip to tip it can reach a length 
of 10 ft. ; a weight of 500 lb. 

Lion and Unicom, the supporting figures of tlie 
i royal arms of Great Britain, date from the 
union of Scotland with England at the accession 
of James I. (James VI. of Scotland), the lion 
representing England and the unicorn Scotland. 
I^usura: are essences : combined with alcoholic 


liquid, and are of many kinds, named according 
to their flavourings or Place of production, ami 
include Maraschino, Chartreuse, Curacoa, 
Benedictine. Noyau, Xvummel, etc. 

Liquid, the name given to matter in such state that 
it takes its shape from the containing vessel. 
The volume it occupies is independent of the 
container, however. 

Liquorice, a juicy substance obtained from the 
root of the GlycyrrMsa glabra, and used in the 
making of sweetmeats and as a throat remedy. 

Litanies were first used in church processions in 
the 5th century. The first English litany was 
commanded to be recited in the Deformed 
churches by Henry VIII. in 1545. 

Lithium, a silver-white metallic, element discovered 
by Axfvedson in 1817. It is softer than lead. 
Its main ores are Iepidoiite, spodumene, ambly- 
Eonlte. 

Lithography, the art of drawing on stone and print-' 
ins therefrom, was discovered by Alois Sene- 
felder about 1766, and was introduced into 
England a few’ years later. Many improve- 
ments in the art have been made in recent years, 
especially in cliroxno-llthoKraphy and photo- 
lithography. 

Litmus, a special kind of colouring matter pro- 
duced from certain lichens. The resulting 
colour is violet; is turned red by acids and 
blue by alkalis. 

Litre, a French measure both for liquids and dry 
articles. In the former measure it is equal to 
1-76 imperial pints ; hi the latter to a cubic 
decimetre. 

Liturgy, the name given to the Church ritual, 
though strictly applying only to the portion 
used in the celebration of the Eucharist. The 
present English liturgy dates from 1547-48, 
when it, received the approval of Parliament. 

Liverworts (Hepatics), plants related . to. the 
mosses and belonging to the second moat 
• primitive subdivision of the Plant Kingdom. 
There is no differentiation into stem and leaves. 
Liverworts are most common in damp Situa- 
tions, such as the banks of ditches. 

Livre, an old French coin, the equivalent of the 
present franc. Not current since the end of 
the 18th century. 

Lizard, the name given to a diversified order of 
reptiles, of which there are about 1,600 species. 
Included among the lizards are the geckos, 
chameleons, glass snakes, skinks, and blind 
worms. 

Llama,, mammals related to the camels, from 
which they differ in small size, absence of 
humps, and more woolly , coat. The domestic 
llania of S, America is used as a beast of burden, 
also providing wool, meat, and milk. 

Loach, a fresh- water fish, a common habitant of 
British . rivers and streams. It has . several 
barbels around its mouth, and is of a darkisb- 
grreen colour on the back, with darker stripes 
and spots. ' 

Loadstone or Lodestone, an oxide of iron, found 
chiefly in Sweden and Norway. Its scientific 
name is, magnetite. It has the power of attract- 
ing pieces of iron and served as the first magnets 
used in compasses. 

Loam, soil composed of clay and ,sand in such pro- 
portions as to keep the ground porous. 

Lobby Correspondents are political correspondents 
of newspapers who do not report the actual 
proceedings of Parliament — this is done by 
Parliamentary Correspondents — but interpret 
political news and events. 

Lobsters are marine crustacean animals existing In 
large numbers in the northern seas of Europe 
and America, and in fair proportion on some- 
parts of the British Coasts, especially in the 
neighbourhood of the Channel Islands, 

Locarno, Treaty o2» 1025, whereby Germany, 
France, and Belgium undertook to maintain 
their present frontiers and to abstain from the 
use of force against each other. Hitler broke 
the pact by re-occupying the Rhineland, the 
demilitarisation of which had been recognised 
by Germany. 

Lock-out, name given to a forced cessation of 
work caused by the action of an employer. The 
opposite of a strike, in which the men take the 
initiative. The best-known lock-outs in Great:; 
Britain have been in the engineering industry 
to 1922, boilermakers in 1928, shipyards In 
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1924, and the Eossendale slipper factory in 
1927,,. L-Lb. -4- '. 

Locust, insects of the grasshopper family, but 
much more powerful, They are inhabitants of 
hot countries, and often make their appearance 
in untold millions, dike clouds, devastating all 
the vegetation that comes within their course. 
The locust-tree ( Cemtonia siliqua ) is supposed 
to have furnished food to St. John the Baptist 
in the wilderness, and its. “beans ” have 
accordingly been styled “ St. John’s Bread.” 
Loess, a deposit of silt or marl laid down by 
wind action. The biggest loess deposits are in 
Asia, the source of the dust of which they are 
composed probably being the deserts of -Central 
Asia. . 

Log, a line used for reckoning the speed at which a 
ship is travelling. It was first used in the 16th 
century. The line is divided into spaces of 50 
ft. marked off by knots and measured by a 
: half-minute sand glass, bearing the same 
proportion to an hour as 50 ft. bear to a mile. 
Loganberry, a hybrid between the raspberry 
and blackberry. 

Logarithms, a system of calculation invented by 
John Napier in 1614, and developed by 
Henry Briggs a few years later./ Thus if a 
number is expressed as the power of another 
number, i.e^ if a b n , then n is, said to be the 
logarithm of a to base b, written iogja., Com- 
mon logs are to base 10 and Napierian to 
base 2-7182818 . . expressed, as e. Their use 
represent a great sarin z of time. 

Logical Positivism, a - school of philosophy 
founded; in Vienna in the nineteen-twenties by 
. si group known as the Vienna circle; their 
work was based on that of Ernst Mach, but 
dates in essentials as far back as Hume.; Of 
. the leaders of the group, Sehliek was murdered 
• by a student, 'Wittgenstein came to Britain, and 
Carnap to America following the entry of the 
Nazis. Briefly, the philosophy differs from all 
others in that, while most people have believed 
that a statement might be (a) true, or (55 false. 
Logical Positivists consider there to be a third 
category. A statement may be meaningless. 
There are only two types qf statement which 
can be said to have meaning : !1) those which 
are tautological, i.e.., those in which the state- 
ment is merely a definition of the subject, such 
as " a triangle is a three-sided plane figure ” 
("triangle” and “ three-sided plane, figure” 
are the same thing), and (2) those which can be 
: tested; by, sense experience.: This definition of 
, meaningfuliiess excludes a great deal of what 
has previously been thought to be the field of 
philosophy ; in particular, it excludes the possi- 
bility of metaphysics. Thus the question as to 
whether there is a God or whether free-will 
exists is strictly meaningless, for it is neither a 
tautological statement nor can it be tested by 
sense-experience. 

Logogram, a phonogram or sign, briefly represent- 
ing a syllable, word, or phrase; logographie 
printing was introduced in 1783 by Henry 
Johnson and Mr. Walter of The Times. 

Logwood or Haematoxylin, a familiar dye-wood, 
obtained from a tree abundant in the West 
Indies and some parts of South America. It is 
red in colour, and is used for producing s variety 
of shades, from red to black. 

Lollards, a body of Reformers who, under the 
leadership of Wyclif, were subjected to cruel 
persecution In the reign of Richard H. Sir 
John OMcastle was a prominent Lollard, and 
was burned at the stake. 

Lombards, the name given, to a community of 
Italian merchants who settled in England in 
the 13 th century and first became prominent as 
. moneylenders and later as bankers. Lombard 
Street derives its name from them. 

London, situated near the mouth of the river 
Thames. London is a world exchange for every 
commodity It is a meat centre of banking. 
Insurance, news agencies, transport, and trade 
of all sorts. With an area of 60S square miles 
and Si million inhabitants. Greater London (the 
: Metropolitan and City police areas combined) is 
■ the largest and most populous city in the world. 
The outer ring of suburbs is excluded from the 
County of London, which is administered in 29 
/ divisions; the smallest of these, covering 678 
acres, is the heart of the capital, the ancient City 
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of London, whose Corporation is older than 
Parliament. Elected by his fellow freemen of 
the City, the Lord Mayor is one of a line un- 
broken since Henry Fitzalan was elected the 
first Lord Mayor in 118D. Though evidence is 
to be found of settlements at the mouth of the 
Thames dating from the Stone Age, London did 
not rise from obscurity until the Roman 
occupation of Britain in the first century of the 
Christian era. The Romans built the city on 
two small hills divided by Wallbrook, and in 
a.b. 61 Tacitus mentioned Londinium (the name 
was not Roman but Celtic in origin), as a place 
“much frequented by merchants.” In that, 
year Boadicea’s hordes sacked the city. The 
Romans restored order, but their withdrawal 
from this country early in the 5th century 
was followed by raids on London by Saxons, 
Franks, and Danes. In the , ,7th and 8th 
centuries the city was three times destroyed 
by fire, and it was again burnt in 982. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that, although the lie 
of the City streets is still determined by the 
lino of the Roman walls and gates, very little 
/ of Roman London remains above ground and 
scarcely a trace of Saxon buildings. The growth 
of London has been continual but haphazard. 
The Keep of the Tower of London remains 
one of the most complete examples of Norman 
architecture in Britain. Reminders of the 
great religious orders of mediceva! times are to 
be found in the bomb-scarred Temple, once the 
home of the Knights Templar, and in the names 
of Carmelite Street, where the White Friars 
founded a monastery, and Blaekfriars Bridge, 
near which the offices of The Times stand 
on. the site of the Black Friars’ convent. 
London’s West End originated with the 
establishment of Court and Parliament in the 
neighbourhood of the Abbey of St. Peter, 
predecessor to Westminster Abbey. The latter, 
a superb example of 13th-century architecture, 
was mostly built by Henry Til. NeaT by in the 
Banqueting Hal! in Whitehall, Inigo- Jones 
(1572-1652) left a fine memorial to his genius as 
a builder. Great opportunities came to Sir 
Christopher When in 1066, when half the City's 
buildings were destroyed in the Great Lira; 
108,596 Londoners died in the Great Plague which 
preceded the fire. Wren ieft his mark ail over 
the City, and in St. Paul’s Cathedral 1 le produced 
the finest Renaissance building in England. 
This is the third Christian church to stand on 
Ludgate Hill, first crowned by a Roman temple- 
to Diana. Still greater opportunities for recon- 
struction came through the widespread destruc- 
tion all over London by enemy action in 
1949-45. By decentralising London’s ; popu- 
lation and industries, post-war plans aim at the 
abolition of overcrowding, the relief of traffic 
congestion, and the provision of more open 
spaces. The South Bank Exhibition in 1951, 
with its Dome of Discovery and Royal Festival 
Hull, the Battersea Gardens, and the Coronation 
in 195S made London the focus of interest for 
the many visitors to. the country. (See also 
Festival o! Britain.) 

London Clay, geological stratum which outcrops 
in various parts of London, notably at Highgate, 
It represents the lower stratum of the Eocene. 
Outside the metropolis, brickfields utilise tbe 
clay for brickmaking. Water held above this 
impervious stratum is tapped by a number of 
artesian wells in London. The tunnels of the 
Capital’s underground railways run through the 
London Clay. 

Londonderry, Siege of, by James II.'s army In 
1689. lasted 105 days. The garrison and 
inhabitants were driven to famine, but held on 
until the siege was raised. 

London Fire Brigade. The fire protection For 
the administrative county of London (area 117i 
square miles and population over 4,000,000) is 
controlled by the London County Council. The 
.staff consists of 2,400 officers and men recruited 
largely from the Royal Navy, Army, Air Force, 
and Mercantile Marine. In 1952 there were / 
58 land stations in the area and 236 appliances 
and vehicles on the run. There were also three 
river stations, with a fire-boat at each. The meet 
up to date fire-boat is the James Sraidwood, . 
commissioned in 1939. Received 18.409 calls 
during 1951 and dealt with 11,303 actual fires. 



as well as responding to calls to lift accidents, 
persons pinned under vehicles, ilooded base- 
ments, and other special services. 

London Salvage Corps works in close co- 
operation with the London Fire Brigade, but 
it is controlled by a Committee appointed by 
the leading insurance companies and it is not 
part of the Brigade. 

London Museum, estab. at Kensington Palace in 
1912 for the conservation of antiquities and 
other objects relating to London. Trans- 
ferred to Stafford House (now Lancaster House) . 
the lease of which was presented to the nation 
by Sir W. H. Lever, the late Lord Leverhulme. 
The museum was opened by George V. in 1914. 

Long Distance Routes. The National Paries and 
Access to the Countryside Act 1949 provided for 
the. establishment in England and Wales of Long 
Distance Routes for walkers and where possible 
for horse riders. The ilrsfc routes chosen were 
the Pennine Way (a magnificent hill walk of 250 
miles from Edale in Derbyshire along the Pen- 
nines over the Cheviots to the Scottish border) ; 
and the Cornwall and Pembrokeshire coasts. 
Surveys are also being made of Offa’a Dyke, 
which runs some 150 miles along the marshes of 
Wales ; a way Horn. Beacky Head to Salisbury ; 
the Pilgrim’s Way ; and a walk over the Chil- 
tern and Berkshire Ridges, the Marlborough 
Downs and so to. Seaton. { See also National 

1 Parks.) : „ . ; 

Longicornia, a family of large horned beetles found 
only in warm countries, remarkable for their 
wood-boring capacity when in the larval state. 

Longitude of a point on the earth’s surface is the 
angle which the meridian through the poles 
and that point makes with some standard 
meridian. The meridian through Greenwich 
is usually accepted as the standard meridian 
and the longitude ia measured east or west of 
that line. As the earth revolves through 
360° in 24 bra., 15° longitude represent 1 hour’s 
difference in apparent time. 1 

Lord, a title of honour held by such as are peers of 
the realm, and bestowed on persons who have 
achieved distinction or inherited by descent. It 
is also borne by Bishops, on spiritual and 
ecclesiastical grounds, and is accorded as a 
courtesy to the eldest sons of dukes, marquises, 
and earls, to the younger sons of dukes and 
marquises, and to Judges of the High Court in 
England and Scotland, 

Lords, House of, the Upper House of the British 
Parliament composed of Lords Spiritual and 
Lords Temporal. The former consist of the 
Archbishops and twenty-four English Bishops 
and the latter of Peers. The full membership 
is about 740. The right of the Lords to veto 
Bills passed by the Commons was restricted by 
the Parliament Act, 1911, by which Money 
Bills are enacted upon Royal Assent if not 
passed unamended by the Lords within one 
month. Moreover, even a non-money Bill, 
although vetoed by the Lords, becomes law, if 
passed by the Commons in three successive 
sessions provided one year lapses in the mean- 
time. The Lord Chancellor presides over the 
House of Lords. (Bee " A Gifteen’s -Guide.”) 

Loris, small . lemurs found in S,B. Asia and East 
Indian islands. Because of their slow move- 
ments they are also called “ slow lemurs." 

Lory, a handsome family of parrots with deep 
scarlet plumage, green wing covers, purple head, 
and yellow breast line. They belong to the 
Malay Archipelago and live .mainly on fruit 
juices; ■/ ■:■ :.v; !v 

Loud-speaker, an instrument which transforms 
electric energy into sound energy ; the sound 
can be heard at a distance. Much used in 
wireless, obviating , the wearing of earphones 
and allowing several people to bear at once. 

Louis tl’Or, a French gold coin of the value of 24 
francs, first issued by Louis XIII. in 1040, but 
superseded by the Napoleon, or 20 -franc piece. 

Louse, parasitic insects found on the skin of 
birds and mammals. The bird or biting lice 
make up one order (Mallophaoa) ; the true or 
sucking lice belong to another order, called 
Anoplura. Two species of lice Parasitise man, 
and one of these, the body louse, is a carrier of 
typhus. 

Louvre, one of the old royal palaces of Paris, was 
built in its present form partly by Francis I., 
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and added to by later monarchs, Louis XIV. 
completing the ediiice. Napoleon I. turned it 
into a museum and enriched it with the plunder 
of many foreign art galleries. The great ex- 
tension to the Louvre building begun by 
Napoleon I. was completed under Napoleon 
III. in 1857, Much injury was done to the 
building during the Commune of 1871. 
Amongst other famous treasures it houses the 
Venus de Milo and Leonardo da Vinci’s mas- 
terpiece “ La Gioconda." 

Love Birds are small parrots, mainly of a delicate 
green plumage with pink, red, and black mark- 
ings at the neck, belonging to the genus Aga- 
pornis, and indigenous to Melanesia and the 
Australian Provinces. 

Luddites, a combination of workmen formed in 
1811, in a period of great distress, with the ob- 
ject of destroying the new textile machinery then 
being largely adopted, which they regarded as 
the cause of their troubles. Their first outbreak 
was at Nottingham, and was stated to have been 
started by a young apprentice named Ned Ludd. 
Afterwards, serious Luddite riots occurred in 
various parts of the country, especially in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, where many people 
were killed, mills were destroyed, and numbers 
of rioters were tried and executed. Charlotte 
Bronte used the period in her novel, Shirley. 

Ludlow Series, a geological term designating 
the upper division of the Silurian group, which 
consists of sandstone, grit, limestone, and shale, 
deriving its name from the fact that Ludlow is 
built on these beds. 

Lugwonn, a species of worm living on the sea- 
shores and burrowing in tunnels which it makes 
in the sand. It is much used for bait by ttsher- 

■ men.-' 1 ■ 

Lumpfish, a Carnivorous sea-fish which attaches 
itself to rocks and other firm substances, and 
lives on small fish and marine worms. It is 
mainly an inhabitant of northern seas, and has 
three species, one of which is found on our own 
coasts. 

Lunar Month, the period in which the moon makes 
its revolution around the earth — about 29i days. 

Lung Fishes or Dipnoi. In these fishes an air 
bladder, which can be filled with air gulped in 
through the mouth, functions as a lung. This 
method of breathing enables them to survive in 
the muddy bottom of dried-Up streams and 
swamps. They occur in Australia, Africa, and 
S. America. 

Luperealia, yearly festivals held in ancient Rome 
in honour of Pan. 

Lupinus, a germs of papilionaceous plants, common 
in the north temperate zone of both hemispheres, 

; and so called because the roots penetrate the 
soil with wolfish eagerness and exhausting 
effect. 

Lupus, the constellation of the Wolf in the 
southern heavens, at the east side of the Cen- 
taur.; It contains no star of more than the 
third magnitude. 

Lusiad, a famous Portuguese epio poem by 
Oamoens, celebrating; the establishment of 
Portuguese sway in India; first published in 
"1571. 

: Lustrum, a sacrificial celebration occurring every 
five years in ancient Rome after the taking of 
the census. : . From this each period of five years 
was called a lustrum. - : ; 

Lute, a stringed instrument of the guitar: type . 
which was introduced into Europe in the (>th 
century and remained popular up to Eliza- 
bethan times. 

Lutecium, element of the rare-earth metal group : 
discovered in 1907 by Urbain. 

Lye, the chemical term used in soapmaking for an 
alkaline solution (usually sodium or potassium 
hydroxide). 

Lynch Law is the dealing out of summary punish- 
ment to offenders by private individuals with- 
out appeal to the law. It is said to get its 
name from one Charles Lynch, a Virginian 
Planter, who in the latter part of the 18th 
century was accustomed to take into his own 
hands the punishment of offenders. Instances 
of lynck-law have been frequent in the United 
States, and generally result, in the carrying out 
of a rough and ready death sentence, negroes 
often having been the victims. 

Lynx, cats of sturdy build, with tufted ears and 
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spotted fur, inhabiting many parts Of the world, 
including Northern and Central Europe. They 
commit serious ravages among sheep and goats 
and are very fierce. 

Lyon King oi Arms, the President of the Scottish 
Lyon Court, and head of the heraldic organisa- 
tion for Scotland. 

Lyra, the constellation of the Harp, situated 
between Hercules . and . Cygnus, comprising 
twenty visible stars, the principal of which is 
Vega, one of the most brilliant of all the stars. 

Lyre, an upright stringed instrument rather 
like a miniature harp. It was the universal 
musical instrument of classical Greece and 
Borne,. , . 

Lyre-Bird, a remarkable genus Of Australian birds, 
the males of which possess a beautiful lyre- 
shaped toil. The bird is not more than 15 in. 
long, but its tail, which it carries erect, is 23 in. 
in length. 

Lyrids, meteor showers to be observed about Apr, 
20fch each year. 


Macadamising, the System of road-maldng in- 
vented by John Macadam (1750-1836), The 
road bed is laid with hard broken stones, of a 
nearly uniform size, which by the weight of the 
traffic alone soon, assume firmness. Nearly all 
the main country roads are macadamised. 

Macaque. These monkeys are related' to the 

. Mansaboys, but whereas the latter are restricted 
to Africa, only one species of macaque occurs in 
that continent, the others being Asiatic, Their 
muzzles are longer than those of mangabeys. 
The tail may he rudimentary [e.g., Brown 
Macaque of Cochin China) or long (e.g., Pig- 
tailed Macaque of Burma). 

Macaroni, a name applied to a class of society fops 
whose extravagant dress and manners were 
much ridiculed in the 18th century. 

Macaw, a genus of large parrots with brilliant 
scarlet and sky-blue plumage, with inter- 
mbiglings of green. Native to South America 
and Cuba. 

Maccabees, a patriotic Jewish family whose 
achievements in early history were very 
notable. The revolt of the Maccabeans in the 
2nd century b.c.» in which Jucias captured 
Jerusalem and purified the Temple, is the most 
famous exploit connected with this historic 
name. The feast of the Maccabees is celebrated 

- With rejoicing in December. 

Mace, originally a weapon of offence, now an ensign 
of authority borne before officers of state and 
other dignitaries. At the present day, among 
others, there are maces for the Speaker of the 
House of Commons, the Lord Mayor of London, 
and other mayors. The mace-bearer is the 
functionary who on ceremonial occasions 
carries the symbol of authority before judges 
and civic or state officials. 

Macedonians, a sect formed by Maeedonius, 
Bishop of Constantinople, in the 4th century, 
who denied the existence of the Holy Ghost. 
The Papal Council expelled the bishop and his 
followers from the Church in 360. 

Mach Number. Unit of high-speed flight. The 
ratio of speed of flight to speed of sound under 
same conditions of pressure and density. 
Speed of sound at sea-level is 762 m.p.h,, so 
flight speed of 381 m.p.h. is equivalent to a 
Mach Number of i. At supersonic speeds the 
Mach Number is greater than 1; subsonic 
speeds, less than 1. 

Machines Organa, defined in the 10th book of 
Vitruvius as “ contrivances for the concentra- 
tion and application of force," and known by 
the names of instruments, engines, and ma- 
chines. 

Mackerel, a familiar sea-fish existing in large 
numbers in the northern waters of both hemi- 
spheres. In May and June immense shoals are 
to be found round the British coasts. 

Madder, one of the most important of dye-stuffs, 
largely used in producing Turkey-red dye, hut 
now superseded by artificially prepared alizarin. 
Natural madder is the root of the Jtubia lino- 
tomvi. 

Mad Parliament, held in 1258 at Oxford to settle 
the differences between Henry JH. and his 
barons. It resulted in the Provisions of 
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Oxford, which provided for an advisory council 
of fifteen for the king that was to meet twelve 
representatives of the barons three times a year 
for consultation. The plan was operative until 
the rising of the barons under Simon de Mont- 
fort in 1263. 

Madrepore, a white coral-like substance consisting 
of carbonate of lime, formed by the gradual 
growth of polyp deposits, and abounding in 
tropical seas. 

Madrier, a term in military engineering denoting 
a beam laid in a ditch to support a wall, or in a 
mine to hold up the sides or roof: also an 
armoured plank affording protection against 
hostile fire, or fitted to receive the mouth of a 
petard in attacks upon obstacles. 

Madrigal, a style of unaccompanied composition 
for three or more voices. Developed in the 
Netherlands, it reached perfection in 13th- 
century Italy. Brought to England during 
the Renaissance it achieved great popularity 
and many English composers became famous 
for their madrigals. 

Madwort, a common name of the botanical genus 
alyssum. 

Maelstrom, a great whirlpool. The most famous is 
that oi? the coast of Norway, between the islands 
of Moskenes and Mosken, of the Lofoten group, 
the power of which has been much exaggerated, 

Mafia, a secret Sicilian society formed for purposes 
’df vengeance, private and public, prominent 
about I860, and. again after the second world war. 

Magenta, an aniline dye discovered in 1850 by Sir 
W. H. Perkin, and named after the great battle 
of that year between the French and Austrians. 

Maggot, the larva of many species of two-winged 
files: a term commonly applied to that of the 
common fly, which feeds upon putrid matters, : 
animal and vegetable. 

Magi, priests of the Persian fire-worshippers. 
Their sacred fires blazed in the open air, and 
around them they performed their mystic rites. 
Zoroaster, their great reformer, flourished about 
615 b.c. It was not till 'thirteen centuries' later . 
that Parsesism in Persia was superseded by 
.Mohammedanism, .and the only representatives 
of the old worship now left are the Parsecs of 
India. 

Magic, a term applied to the pretended art of in- 
fluencing the course of events by supernatural 
means. According to some a primitive stage of 
..belief in magic precedes the establishment of 
religion. Magic has been practised in ait 
countries and in all ages. The priesthood of 
ancient Egypt was notably proficient in these 
arts, and much early ritual seems to have been 
magical in intent, including the rite of sacrifice. 
The powers of the gads themselves are often 
attributed to magic in Egyptian, Babylonian, 

c Vedlc, and other mythologies. The practice 
of magic continued in Europe during : the 
.Middle Ages in spite of the efforts of the 
Church. Magic took various forms— -the cure 
-iof: disease, predictions, and the gratification 
of personal desires. Thus, there was black 
magic, which communed with evil spirits; 
•while magic, dealing with good spirits; : and: 
natural magic, the science of the occult; 
while astrology and alchemy were the advanced 
outcome of these superstitions. In a primitive 
, state of culture when conditions are difficult and 
knowledge limited, man in his despair resorts to 
magical practices to bring about his desires. 

Magic Lantern, an apparatus for throwing pic- 
tures on a screen, invented by Kircher in 

... the 17th century, and consisting of a lantern, 
behind the light of which is a reflector, while in 
front is a tube carrying a condensing ions, this 
being supplemented by a double convex lens 
which enlarges the object to he shown. . 

Magistrate, a word describing a high executive 
officer, and of wide application. The first 
magistrate of a kingdom 'is the king, of a repub- 
lic the president, In the more general meaning j 
a magistrate is a justice of the peace for a Jj 
county or borough, Stipendiary magistrates Jj 
exist in the various metropolitan districts 1 
in the chief boroughs who are barristers 
standing and devote their entire ati c. m t«> 
the arduous duties of their position. \ 

Magna Carta was sealed by King John i'll. 
mede on June 15th; 1215, in obedience to the jj 
insistent demands of the barons, and has \ 
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been confirmed many times by later monarch's. great advances in radar (vide) were generated 
It was not a revolutionary document.. It laid by magnetron valves. 

down what the barons toolc to be the recognised Magnets are usually magnetised bars of sited 
and fundamental principles for the government with two opposite poles (N. and S.) one at or 

of the realm and bound king and barons alike near each end, containing tungsten, cobalt, o? 

to maintain them. Its main provisions were chromium, etc. These magnets are called 

that no man should be punished without fair permanent magnets in contrast to electro- 

trial, that ancient liberties generally should be magnets. 

preserved, and that no demands should be Magnificat, the hymn of the Virgin Mary, given in 
made by an overlord to his vassal (oilier than Luke 1, 46, beginning in the Vulgate with the 
those recognised) without the sanction of the words “ Magnificat anima m.ea Dominum " 
great council of the realm, (“ My soul doth magnify the Lord and used 

Magna Graacia were independent states- estab- in the services of all Christian Churches. 

■ lished by Greek colonists in South Italy about Magnolia, the type of the botanical family Alamo- 
.920-850". B.o. They had been decadent long Uaeece, comprising many beautiful trees and 

before the Romans appeared in 282 b.o. shrubs with large and fragrant flowers, and 

Magnesia is the oxide of the metal magnesium, chieily native to North America and Asia.. 

and is in the form of a white powder.. . Magpie, a well-known bird of the crow family, of 
Magnesium, a metallic element, first isolated in glossy black and white plumage, famed for its 

1808 by Sir Humphry Davy, who prepared it mischievous propensities. (See also v. 972.) 

by electrolysing the chloride. Its chief ores Magyars, the Hungarian race who came to eastern 
are magnesite and. dolomite. Industrially it Europe from S.W. Asia and settled in Hungary 

is obtained by electrolysis. Many important in the 10f,h century. Their language belongs to 

light alloys contain magnesium. The metal the Finno-Ugrian group, 

burns with a very bright light, and for this Mahdi, an Arab leader of great influence, invested 
reason it is used in photographers' flash bulbs with powers akin to those of a Messiah, in the 
and also in firework -manufacture. Mohammedan mind. The title was taken by 

Magnetic Poles are at a considerable distance, of Mohammed Armed, who overran the Egyptian 

the order of 1.000 miles, from the geographical Sudan, and in 1885 captured Khartoum, 

poles, and are. not antipodal to one another. Mahogany, a fine hard wood susceptible of a very 
The poles do not remain fixed, and the North high polish, and distinguished for the beauty of 

pole wanders more than the South. The present its : colour and markings. The tree which pro- 
position of the North magnetic pole is ia the duces this wood (Sicietenia muhogani) is a 

region of lat. 74° N. ; long. 100° \V„ consider- native of the West Indies and tropical America, 

ably north Of Amundsen's observations of Mahogany is said to have been first brought 

1904. The South magnetic pole is not far from to England by Raleigh in 1595. 

•• tongM5<ri XL - ■' Mahrattas, a warlike people strongly opposed to 

Magnetic Storms, large irregular disturbances the East India Company in the 18th and early 

. superimposed upon the normal magnetic field part of the 19th centuries, but subdued in ISIS, 

of the earth. They may occur at any time. Maidenhair Tree or Ginkgo. This tree takes its 
but are most frequent during equinoctial name from the shape of its leaves, which 

months and in years of sunspot maxima. resemble those of the maidenhair tern. Widely 

World-wide in extent, magnetic storms are cultivated in China and Japan. If is the only 

most pronounced in the polar regions, being survivor of an order of gymnosperms which 

due apparently to intense electric currents flourished in Mesozoic times. Botauically 

located in the upper atmosphere near to the remarkable in that the pollen tube contains 

zones of greatest auroral frequency. One two sperms which are motile, 

theory attributes the high ionisation of these Maigre, a sea-fish of the Scienidce genus, mostly 
belts to solar radiation. Magnetic storms inhabiting the Mediterranean, though occasion- 

cause radio fade-outs and interfere with ally met with in British waters. It is a largo 

..'".''..'telegraphic communication. fish, and makes a buzzing sound as it swims. 

Magnetism, the quality of attraction for iron Mail-Coaches, which are usually regarded as things 
possessed by the lodestoue or magnet-stone, of a very distant past, did not come into exist - 
was known to 'the ancient Greeks, Chinese, and ence till 1784, when Mr. John Palmer, of Bath, 

Arabians. Later, perhaps about the time of put the first mail-coach on the road between 

tbo Norman Conquest, it was discovered that Bath and Bristol. The:/ were soon afterwards 

lodestoue or magnetised iron, if freely bus- adopted in other parts of the kingdom, and were 

pended, sets itself north and south. This employed in carrying the mails until super- 
discovery led to the invention of the mariner’s seded, in great pari, by railways. The present 

compass. Basic law of magnetism is “ like mail vans carry no passengers, 
poles repel, unlike poles attract,” and this was Maintenance, a legal term signifying the inter- 
formulated by Peter the Pilgrim in 1269, The ference in a suit by someone having no direct 

earths acts like a huge magnet with its axis interest in it, and constituting & punishable 

inclined at about 10“ to the axis of rotation, offence, 

the magnetic poles being on the Boothia Maize, an important cereal largely grown in 
Peninsula (North Canada) and South Victoria U.S.A., Argentine, Rumania, China, India, 

Land (Antarctica). The magnetic field at the and Union of S. Africa, commonly known as 

surface consists of the regular field of a mag- Indian corn in the XJ.S.A. 

nctised sphere with an irregular field super- Majolica, a kind of pottery carrying a highly 
imposed upon It. Variation in the magnetic coloured glaze or enamel, supposed to have been 

forces occurs from place to place and from time introduced into Europe by the Moors from 

to time, and maps showing the distribution Majorca, in the 1.5th century, aud brought to a 

over the globe of points of the same declination high degree of artistic beauty in those days, 

(te., the angle which the ; magnetic meridian. Eaphael and . other great artists made designs 

makes with the geographical one) are of the for the ware. After the 10th century majolica 

utmost importance in navigation. In the production practically ceased, though in recent 

south-east of the British Isles, at present, a. .Limes some clever imitations of the old ware 
magnetic needle points 9° and in the north- have been manufactured, 
west 14° west of true north. Little is known Major, in the British Army, ranks next below a 
regarding the origin of the main (regular) field Lieutenant-Colonel. A Major-General ranks 

of the earth, but it is believed that most of the beneath a Lieutenant-General, 

irregularities are due to the presence of Intense Major Scale. ( Set Diatonic Scale.) 
electric currents in the upper atmospheres. Malachite, a green variety of copper ore, abound- 
Sagneto, a device for producing high-voltage in Australia, Russia, and South America, and. 

alternating currents: it is in effect a very In its finer examples, can be worked up as ii 

compact electric generator, used for providing gem. 

the ignition in internal-combustion engines Malacostraca, the sub-class of the Crustacea to 
(though the coll-and-hattery system is more which the lobsters, crayfish, shrimps, belong, 
common than magnetos in motor-ears). Malays, a rucc of people with oblique eyes, high 

Magnetron, a vacuum tube (valve) in which the cheek bones, and brown skin, whose native 

electrons travelling between the electrodes countries are Malaya, Polynesia., the Philippines, 

are deflected by an externally applied magnetic and Madagascar. 

field. The centimetre waves which brought Malic Acid, a substance obtained from unripe fruit. 
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and present in the largest quantities in rhubarb 
and mountain-ash berries : its salts are called 
malates. ' 

Mallophaga, the bird lice or biting lice 'which 
constitute one of the insect orders. 

Malraaison derives its name from having been 
inhabited in the 11th century by the Norman 
brigand Odon, and afterwards, according to the 
tradition, by evil spirits, exorcised by the monks 
of St, Denis, Little was known of it, however, 
until its purchase, for 100,000 fr„ by the Em- 
press Josephine, who died there in 1814 as the 
result of a chill caught while showing the 
Bussian Emperor round the grounds. After 
the Second Restoration, Prince Eugene sold 
Halmaison, removing its gallery of pictures to 
Munich. In later years it was for some time 
the residence of ex-<3.ueen Christina of Spain. 
In 1900 it was given to the nation. 

Malmsey, a strong, sweet wine originally made in 
Greece, but now also in Spain, Madeira, and the 
Azores , known also as Malvoisie. r 
Malt is barley grain which has gone through a 
steeping and preparing process to render it 
suitable for brewing purposes. It was for a 
couple of centuries subjected to a fluctuating 
duty, producing in 1803 a sum of £6,273,727, 
The tax was abolished in 1880. 

Maltese Dog, one of the smallest of dogs, with long, 
silky white hair and pendulous ears; much 
appreciated as a drawing-room pet, 

Maltose, a sugar formed in cereal grains during 
germination. It is produced by hydrolysis of 
starch, and further hydrolysis converts the 
maltose into glucose. 

MamMks, commonly known as Mameluke, were 
originally — in the 13th century— -a bodyguard 
of Turkish and Circassian slaves in the service 
of the Sultan of Egypt, and attained such in- 
fluence that to 1250 they were strong enough 
to appoint one of their own body to the throne 
•of Egypt. After that a succession of Mainluk 
.Sultans reigned down to 1517. Then the 
Turks annexed Egypt, and the Mamluks were 
taken into the service of the Beys. They again 
came to the front after Napoleon’s conquest of 
Egypt, and for a time resumed governmental 
sway; but in 1811 they were decoyed into the 
citadel of Cairo and massacred by order of 
Mehemet Ali. 

Mammalia, a zoological term covering all that 
portion of the animal kingdom, the females of 
. which are provided with mammary glands for 
suckling their young. A further characteristic 
is the double articulation of the skull with the 
vertebral column. 

Mammoth, extinct elephants of gigantic size. In 
1709 the first perfectly preserved specimen was 
found In Siberia in a block of ice. It was in 
prehistoric times an inhabitant of Britain and 
other parts of Europe, as well as of Asia and 
America. . 

Mammoth Gave of Kentucky, about 10 miles long, 
is one of a series of spacious caverns formed in 
the limestone rock formation, and is from 40 to 
300 ft. wide and at one point 300 ft. high. 

■ Stalactites and stalagmites abound. . ■ 
Manatee, an aquatic mammal of the sea cow 
(Sirenia) order of mammals, averaging when 
full grown from 10 to 12 ft, in length, with 
shovel-shaped tail, and four limbs and nails 
which almost give the appearance of arms and 
hands. In spite of their ungainly aspect, these 
creatures are believed to have given rise to the 
legend of mermaids. - 

Manchus, the original nomadic race inhabiting 
northern Manchuria who invaded China early 
in the 17th century. A Manehu dynasty 
occupied the imperial throne of China from 
1044 to 1911. 

Mandamus, a writ of command issued from the 
Queen’s Bench Division of the High Court ad- 
dressed to any person, corporation, or inferior 
court requiring them to do something which 
appertains to their office. 

Mandarin, the name given to a powerful Chinese 
official, civil or military Under the old regime, 
whose rank was shown by the wearing of a but- 
f'ton:oh^toe ; <5aflf f In:CWnesdtoematoe’is : KsN^ 
Mandible, the lower jaw in human anatomy. The 
two parts of a bird’s beak are known as the 
upper and lower mandible. The tens, is also 
used for biting jaws in arthropods. 
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'Mandilion, a form of upper garment, worrit: by 
soldiers and servants in the 17th century; con- 
fined mostly to France, 

Mandoline, an Italian fretted guitar, so called from 
its almond conformation. 

Mandrel, a cylindrical bar or spindle used for a 
variety of purposes in engineering. 

Manes, the ancient .Roman name for the shades of 
the dead, who were regarded as tutelary divtoi- ': 
ties, and worshipped. 

Manganese, a metallic element discovered by 
Scheele in 1774, Ifc is silver- white, not very ; 
hard (it forms a hard alloy with carbon), brittle, 
and tarnishes when exposed to air. Its chief 
ore is pyrolusite (manganese dioxide), : Steels 
containing manganese are : 'very tough, and 
used for malting machine parts. 

Mangel or Mangel-wurzel, a variety of beet, used 
as food for stock animals. 

Mango, a tree extensively cultivated in the tropics 
for its fruit, which has orange -coloured flesh. 
Manichreans, a sect founded by the philosopher 
Mani in Persia about a.d. 201, which spread 
into Egypt and Arabia. Man! called himself 
“ the Envoy of Christ,” rejected the Old 
Testament, and propounded a system of his 
own based partly on Christianity and partly 
on the dogmas of the ancient fire-worshippers. 
Manikin, a dwarf or pigmy ; an artificial figure 
employed in anatomical demonstrations, made 
sometimes of papier-milch A ■ 

Maniple, eucharistie vestment worn over left arm. 
Manna, a tree. of. the ash genus growing in the 
South of Europe and in the East, and exuding a 
sweet substance which i3 gathered., boiled, and 
eaten. 

Manometer, instrument used to:: measure gas 
pressure. Usually a U-tube containing water 
or mercury, one end open to the atmosphere, 
the other to the gas whose pressure is to be 
measured. More sensitive for small pressures 
than the Bourdon gauge. 

Manors wore estates originally granted in Anglo- 
Saxon times as rewards for knight service, and 
Included the privilege of a special court with 
jurisdiction, criminal and civil, within the 
manorial territory. In recent times the ancient 
privileges of the manorial system have almost 
passed out of existence. (See Court-Leat.) 
Mansfield College, Oxford, for the education of 
students for the Nonconformist ministry,, was 
established in 1886, and opened in 1889. It is 
a Non-University Coliege, and is devoted solely 
to the study of Theology. 

Mansion House, the official residence of the Lord 
Mayor of London, stands opposite to the Bank 
of England, and was erected in 1780-53 from 
the designs of George Dance. 

Manslaughter is the unlawful killing of another 
without malice or premeditation, and is classed 
as voluntary, as when done under a sudden 
provocation, or involuntary, when it is the re- 
sult of some Unlawful act. Culpable homicide 
also comes within the term of manslaughter. 

Mantis. Large insects belonging to the same 
order as the locusts and grasshoppers. The 
manner in which the forelegs are held, as though 
in suppii&nce, has gained for these insects the 
common name of ” praying mantis.” They 
are distributed throughout the warmer countries 
of the world. 

Manuals, the keyboards of an organ which are 
operated by the hands as apart from the pedals 
which are worked by the feet. In a large 
organ there may be four manuals, each con- 
trolling a group of stops. These groups are 
1 called great organ, swell organ, choir organ, solo 
i ■ organ, 

i Manx, the original Celtic inhabitants of the Isle of 
I Man, where a Celtic dialect still lingers. 

: Maoris, one of the native faces of New Zealand 
who migrated to the island originally from one 
of the Polynesian' group about the year 185(1. 
They number about eighty-two thousand, and ■ 
being very' intelligent people hare adapted 
themselves with considerable suddess to the 
conditions of ‘civilised life. Until 1870 they 
were frequently In arms against the Govern- 
ment, but since then have settled down with the 
■Whites as equal citizens ' : 

Maple, trees native to the northern hemisphere, ;■ J 
. There are over 100 species. The sycamore is ; 
the best-knoWn species growing in Britain. ; 





The sugar maple abounds in Canada and the 
eastern parts of the United States. The sugar 
is tapped by boring holes in the tree in Feb. 
and Mar., and the juice that escapes is collected 
and evaporated. The maple-leaf is the Cana- 
dian national emblem. 

Maquis, name of the dense scrub in Mediterranean 
France and Corsica, providing good cover for 
bandits and outlaws. The French resistance 
movement adopted the name Maquis dining 
the German Occupation, 1040-45. 

Marabouts, a class of Berbers adopting a religious 
life, and regarded with much reverence by the 
people of North Africa. 

Maraschino, a liqueur distilled from cherries, and 
mainly produced in Dalmatia and Corsica. 

Marble is limestone in its hardest and most crystal- 
line form. There are many varieties — "3 were 
used in the building of the Paris Opera House — 
but white is the purest and rarest. From about 
508 b.c. white marble was used by the Grecian 
sculptors for their statues. Koine was rich in 
marble buildings and monuments, and Palmyra 
was mainly built of white marble. Devonshire 
and Derbyshire yield the best English marbles, 
and several localities in Ireland furnish particu- 
lar kinds. Vermont. Massachusetts, and Ten- 
nessee are the chief marble-producing States 
of America. The American marbles are mostly 
light grey. The Marble Arch, at the northern 
entrance to Hyde Park, was originally built for 
the front of Buckingham Palace. 

March, the third month of the year, and the first of 
the old Roman Calendar. It was named after 
the god Mars, and was the lllyd (storm) monath 
of the Anglo-Saxons. 

Mardi Gras, the last day of the Carnival in France, 
Shrove Tuesday. 

Maxes’ Tails, term popularly applied to high 
(cirrus) cloud when it appears in tufts or feather- 
lilce plumes. 

Margarine, originally a butter substitute made 
from beef suet, milk, and water. To-day other 
fats and oils aie used as the basis of margarine ; 
they include lard, whale oil, and the oils of 
olive, coconut, ground-nut, and cottonseed. 
Substituting an emulsion of soya bean and 
water for the milk it is possible to prepare 
margarine entirely from vegetable sources. In 
Britain vitamins A and D are added. 

Mariner’s Compass. (Sec Magnetism.) 

Mariolatry, a term applied by non-Catholics to the 
honour or worship (hyperdulia) of the Virgin 
Mary, began in the 4th century, and still a 
prominent part of Roman Catholic religious 
observances. 

Marionettes are puppets moved .by strings. They 
originated in the Fantoccini of the loth century 
which had such vogue in Italy and are still popu- 
lar, being adopted, in Germany and England 
later. Our Punch and Judy is a version of 
Punchinello. 

Marl, a rock composed partly Of clay and partly of 
carbonate of lime or magnesia. Usually grey 
in colour. 

Marlinssike, a small iron Instrument used in rope 
splicing for separating the strands. 

Marmoset, small monkeys confined to the New 
World. Very squirrel-like in appearance, 
with long bushy tails, and thick woolly fur, 
they are pretty little animals and the smallest 
of all monkeys. There are claws, not nails, 
on their digits, the big toe excepted. 

Maronites, a sect founded by a monk named John 
Maro in the 7th century, in Syria, and still exist- 
ing in the Lebanon regions. They differ from 
the Roman Catholics (to whose Church they are 
allied and report themselves) in certain points 
of doctrine concerning Christ, In 1800 they 
suffered severe persecutions at the hands of the 
Druses, some i.300 being massacred and 
100,000 driven from their homes. 

Maroons, an adaptation of the Spanish cimarron, 
applied by the Spaniards to runaway slaves 
who escaped to the mountains. On the expul- 
sion W the Spaniards from Jamaica in 1.058 
their slavestook to the hilly interior, and were 
long, a source of trouble to the British, 

Mar-Prelate Tracts, seditious pamphlets written 
•with great maliciousness about 1686, and* in- 
tended to discredit the episcopacy, caused a 

v-'SUeBlir^ensatloa in, their time, and led to the 
execution of their supposed author, John Penry. 
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Marquess or Marquis, the title next hi precedence 
to that of duke. The first English marquess 
was Robert de Vere, Earl of Oxford, who had 
the honour conferred upon him by Richard II. 
in 1385. 

Marquetry, a kind of inlaying in which thin layers 
of coloured woods are wrought into a design, 
tod mainly used in ornamental floors. . 

Mars, the fourth nearest planet to the sun, being 
141,500,000 miles distant. Its diameter is 
4,215 miles as against the earth’s 7,920. There 
has been much speculation about certain dark 
lines which some observers have seen on the 
surface of Mars; however, these hues, called 
somewhat fancifully “canals," have never so 
far been photographed. As to whether there 
may be life on Mars, the temperature of the 
planet’s surface would allow living organisms 
as we know them to exist, but the quantity of 
oxygen in the atmosphere would be almost 
certainly too little to support animal life — the 
earth's atmosphere is a thousand times richer 
than that of Mars. 

Marseillaise, the French national hymn, written 
and composed by Eouget de L’lsle. a French 
engineer officer, who was inspired to write it in 
1702 to encourage the Strasburg conscripts. It 
immediately became popular, and received its 
name from the fact that it was sung by the 
Marseillaise troops while marching into Paris. 
Marshall Plan. (See “ A Citizen’s Guide.”) 
Marshalsea Prison, a once well-known house of 
detention in Southwark. It stood near St. 
George’s Church, and was originally a prison for 
royal servants convicted of : offences, but from 
1842 to 1849 was a debtors’ prison.: It was 
abolished in 1849. Dickens described it in 
Little Lorrit. 

Marsh Gas, (See Methane.) 

Marsh Tortoise, an amphibious animal of the order 
Ohelonia , spread over many countries and 
inhabiting ponds nnd small rivers. There are 
42 species, and they are all carnivorous, 

Marston Moor, near York, was the scene of the 
famous battle between Prince Rupert and his 
: forces against Crohrweli and his troops on July 
2nd, 1644. Cromwell was victorious, and this 
formed the turning-point in the Civil War. 
Marsupials, mammals having a marsupium or 
pouch ; the young are born of comparatively 
small size and imperfectly developed, but are 
transferred to the maternal pouch. Except 
for the opossums of America, all marsupials 
occur in Australasia. Well-known marsupiais 
are the kangaroos, wallabies, and wombats.: 
Martelio Towers, circular forts erected on the 
! coasts of England early in the 10th century as 
defences against the threatened Napoleonic 
invasion. So called from the circular fort, at 
: Mortella (Corsica), which resisted an English 
1 fleet in 1794, 

Marten, carnivorous animals of the weasel family, 

| tone species of which was once common in 
| : Britain but now seldom met , with. Many 
[ valuable furs come from martens, e.ff„ithe sable 
of N. Asia and the marten of N. America, 
Martial Law is a term loosely employed to indicate 
| the suspension of the administration of normal 
civil law and its replacement by military 
authority when this is rendered desirable by 
such circumstances as war or rebellion. 

! Martin, a well-known bird-visitor to Britain. It 
I belongs to the swallow family, and the two 
species that spend their summers here are the 
house-martin, which makes its nest of mud 
: under the eaves of houses, and the sand martin, 
which builds in sandy banks. 

: Martingale, a long strap or thong of leather, one 
end of which is fastened to the girth of a horse, 

I between the fore legs, and the other to the bit, 
or to a thin mouthpiece of its own. 

Martinmas or St. Martin’s Day, falls oh Nov, 11th, : 
and is one of the Scottish quarter days. St. 
Martin was a popular Saint with our ances- 
tors, and Martinmas was a busy time for the 
mediaeval housewife. It was the date when 
“ Martiemas Beef ’’ was dried in the chimney, 
and enough bacon and mutton cured to last 
until the spring, because, owing to the scarcity 
: of winter fodder, fresh meat could seldom be 
obtained. This diet of dried meat without 
vegetables caused scurvy. King’s evil, leprosy, 
and other maladies. Originally the goose be- 


lowed to Martinmas, not to Michaelmas, the 
legend being that when Martin was elected 
Bishop of Tours he hid himself, but was be- 
trayed by the cackling of geese. He died in 
the *lth century. The spell of line weather 
sometimes occurring at Martinmas is called St. 
Martin’s Summer. 

Martyrs. People who suffer death in testimony 
to their faith. Stephen was the first Christian 
martyr in 80. The first English martyr was St. 1 
Alban. 280, and in Tudor times many eminent 
churchmen went to the stake at West Smith- j 
field, in London, and at Oxford, where now 
exists the “Martyrs' Memorial,’’ There is a ! 
Martyrs’ Memorial Church in St. John St., 
Clerkenwell. not far away from the scene of the 
Smithfleld fires. 

Marxism. The doctrine formulated by Karl Marx 
and Friedrich Engels about the middle of the 
l!)th century and the basis of modern Commun- 
ist theory twith the new addition of the works of 
Lenin and Stalin). Marxist thought was strong- 
ly influenced by that of Hegel, but the Idealism 
<of Hegel was transformed into the Materialism 
of Marx and Engels. The most important as- 
pect of Marxism is its Interpretation of history, 
•which is seen as the history of class struggles 
according to the law of the dialectic described 
by- Ilegol. (See Idealism.) Thus the Feudal 
System with its land-owning aristocracy was 
thesis to the antithesis of the rising merchant, 
class, and the result (synthesis) was the modern 
capitalist system, which in its turn will be thesis 
to the working-class’s antithesis leading to the 
classless society. Differing ideologies and, in 
fact, differing cultures, all are produced by the 
economic, relations within a society; thus all 
ideologies are a form of propaganda for the 
ruling class. US.g., Darwin's theory, of the 
struggle for existence was a justification of the 
capitalist's attitude to the working-class.) 
Marxism also implies an economic theory based 
on the concept of surplus value, and is applied to 
physics, biology, and all other sciences in the 
form of dialectical materialism. Although the 
work of Marx has led to a greater understanding 
of society and contains much truth, few other 
than Communists . accept the theory .whole- 
heartedly. Anthropologists accept that the 
■material and technological structure of a society 
influences the ideologies and the way of life of 
the individuals within it, but they would not 
agree that it .completely determines them. 
Furthermore, they point out, most societies 
have not been arranged on a class basis. 

Mason and Dixon’s Bine is the boundary line 
separating the old Slave States of America from 
the Free State of Pennsylvania. It was drawn 
by two English surveyors, Charles Mason and 
Jeremiah Dixon, between 1783 and 1787. 

Masquerades are balls or dances at which those 
who take part appear masked or in character. 
Edward IH. was fond of this type of entertain- 
ment. Pepys and Evelyn mention a masquer- 
ade held at Whitehall on Feb. 2nd, 1885. This 
form of revel became a craze in London at 
the beginning of the 18th century. In modern 
times it survives in the fancy dress hall. 

Masques were light dramatic compositions set 
to music and performed on special occasions. 
One of the best-known examples i3 Milton’s 
“ Oomus.” which was given at Ludlow Castle 
in 1034. 

Mass, the service in the Homan Catholic Church 

. in which are enacted and enshrined Christ’s 
words .and actions at the Last Supper; It is 
high or low, i.e.. performed with full choral 
service, or merely by the rehearsal of prayers 
without singing. . Mass was first, celebrated in 
'Latin in the 4th century, and was introduced 
into England in the 7th century. 

Mass. Spectrograph, an instrument for . separating 

■ isotopes. It works by sorting electrified par- 
ticles according to their; masses ; the particles 
stream , through a magnetic field, and the 

. lightest particles undergo the greatest , deflec- 
tion. 

Massorah, a collection of criticisms on the Hebrew 
text of the Scriptaes, and rules for its correct 
interpretation. 

Mast, a long round piece of timber or tubular steel 
or iron, standing upright in a vessel, and sup- 
porting the yards, sails, and rigging in general. 


The earliest ships had only one mast, carrying 
a simple sail. The number increased until there 
were 4 or 6, or even more. Above the lower 
mast of a sailing-ship comes the topmast, and 
above that, the topgallantmast and royalmast. 
The position of each mast is indicated by a pre- 
fix, as foremast, foretopmast, foretopgallant- 
mast. toreroyaimast, mainmast, maintopmast, 
etc. The foremast is in the fore of the ship, the 
mainmast in the centre, and the mizzen nearest 
the stern. In large vessels nowadays the mast 
does not extend to the keel, as it formerly did, 
but is usually stopped at the second deck. 

Master of the Revels was an important Court 
official upon whom devolved the arrangement 
of Court festivities. The office is at least as old 
as the time of Edward ill. By 1737 it seems 
to have died. 

Master of tha Rolls, one of the English judges, 
formerly a judge of Chancery, hut since 1881 a 
judge of the Court of Appeal only. In addition 
he has charge of the rolls or records of Chancery 
and ranks next to the Lord Chancellor and Lord 
Chief Justice. 

Mastiff, a domestic dog said to be an original 
British breed. A large massive animal with 
pendulous ears, it is a formidable watch dog. 
Mastodon, an extinct order of Quadruped closely 
resembling the elephant in structure, but much 
larger. . 

Materialism is the philosophical belief that the 
basic stuff of which the universe is .made is 
matter, and that everything in the universe is 
either matter or derived from matter. The 
earliest materialists were the Greek philosophers 
of the Ionian School in Asia Minor — Thales of 
Miletus, Anaximander, and Anaximenes tc.v 
600-550 b.c.). After Plato, the philosophy of 
materialism seemed to be discredited and was 
little heard of until the 19th century, when 
advances in physical science seemed to make tha 
theory more plausible. It is now generally 
. -thought that, with further discoveries, the 
position is once more untenable. But it must be 
. remembered that, there are two forms of mater- 
ialism-— the atomistic-mechanistic type and the. 
organismic type. The. former somewhat crude 
belief is, it may safely be said, untenable. It 
held, for example, that man and other living 
things are mere machines, and that concepts 
such as mind, beauty, truth are meaningless. 
Organismic theory hold3 that nil things, living 
or otherwise, are systems of energy— that .one 
must consider not merely structure but also 
relations and process. Mind in this theory is 
not a thing but a process occurring at a particu- 
lar level of development, beauty is a particular 
relationship between object and observer, truth 
| similarly is a relationship. Since the body, for 
example, consists of relationships between 
organs as well as the organs themselves, it can- 
not be explained as the mere sum of its parts. 

“ The whole is more than the sum of its parts." 
j In this form the theory of materialism is much 
I more tenable and cannot be said to be outdated. 
Mathematics, is the language of physics, and uses 
symbols for expressing measurement, theories, 
and laws. Mathematical formulas summarise 
and condense in exquisite simplicity the results 
of vast numbers of observations and experi- 
ments. 

Matins, an early morning church service. The 
service includes, in the Roman communion. Die 
Lord’s Prayer, the Angelic Salutation, the Creed, 
aud certain Psalms. The name was also given 
to Die early morning massacres (a) of St. Bar- 
tholomew, Aug. 84th, 1072, called the “ French 
Matins.” and (6) the massacre of Prince Deme- 
trius and his Polish adherents. May 27th. 1800, 
the “ Matins of Moscow.” 
patriarchate, an ancient theory that the mother , 
was the source of authority and not the father, 
and that in the “ golden age ” women exercised 
supreme control. 

Mau-Mam a secret, anti-European, terrorist, move- 
ment which has been agitating the Kikuyu tribe 
of Kenya. Tlio initiation ceremony is conducted 
with great ritual aud its members are. bound, by 
oath. (Fee Kikuyu.) 

Maundy Thursday, the day before Good Friday, 
commemorates the Last Supper. “Maundy" 
derives from Christ’s command (mandatum) to 
his disciples on that day to love one another. 
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It was the custom in the monasteries for the Mean, The, in mathematics, of two or more quan- 
to ■ monks to -wash the feet of the poor on this day, tities is an intermediate quantity determined 

and for many centuries the sovereigns of 'Jins- by certain rules. The arithmetic mean is the 
land, through their almoners, have distributed average value of the quantities, and the geo- 
| .... money, food, and clothing to as many poor metric mean is the square root of the product 

| , persons as. the years of the sovereign's life. The of the quantities, - 

j : ■-..■custom is still observed. Special money being Mechanics, the science dealing with the effects of 

I coined for the occasion and the distribution forces upon bodies at rest or to motion, 

to. taking place in Westminster Abbey. Meco-Moore, a cutter-loader used m coal mines. 

! Mausoleum, a special place of sepulture, generally By Oct,, 1048* 38 were in use in Great Britain 

I for the reception of the remains of members of , getting an extra 15,700 tons of coal a week. 

a royal or other family of distinction. The name Medals, ns decorations for military service, were 
i is derived, from the tomb of Ring Mausolus at first issued in this country by Charles I., who 

J Halicarnassus, erected about 350 n.c., and ordered medals for gallantry to be distributed to 

forming one of the seven wonders of the world. certain soldiers in 1643. Medals were also 

j ; The royal mausoleum at Frogmore was founded issued to officers and men who were victorious 

by Queen Victoria, where she was buried, against the Dutch fleet in 1053. -After -Lord 

together with the Prince Consort and o her Howe’s victory iu 1784 a naval medal was 

: members of the Royal Family since deceased. instituted. Medals were also struck for the 
1 Mauve, a colouring matter produced from lichens victory of Waterloo, and since that time special 

j by Dr. Stenhouse in 1848, but in 1856 obtained medals have been issued in connection with all 

■i ■ . i . from aniline by Perkins, and forming the first our ware. The Victoria Cross, a special reward 

i of the aniline dyes to he prepared on a large for personal gallantry in the Navy, Army, and 

scale. The term mauve, however, was used to , Air Force, was instituted in 1850. The George 
designate a purple shade of colour in the 18th Cross for gallantry instituted in 1040 ranks next 

efentury in Prance, to the Victoria Cross. The Military Cross was 

May, the fifth month of the year, but the third of instituted to 1915. . 

the ancient Roman calendar. Supposed to be Medlar, a tree of which the fruit is about. 1 to. 

■ . .named after Maia, the mother of Mercury, to in diameter and hard fleshed when gathered, 

1 whom sacrifices were offered on the first day of but after being stored for a few weeks it softens. 

I .-v.-. . this month. In England in former days May It has a peculiar flavour, Its large white 

k Day was made the occasion of many festivities, flowers give it a decorative appearance. 

-.including the crowning of the May Queen, Meerschaum, a white or yellow-white earthy 
daneins round the Maypole, etc, mineral, found to beds, in Asia Minor, Greece, 

“ Mayflower,” the name of the ship which in 1620 and other places, is a silicate of magnesium 

conveyed the Pilgrim Fathers, lOl to number, allied with water. Its chief use Is to making 

: . . .from England to America. Pilgrim Fathers.) pipe-bowls, though in Spain it is used for 

May:. Flyfaluggish insects abundant over streams building purposes. 

and rivers. The lame, which arc aquatic, Megalith, a prehistoric monument, consisting of a 
v- live several years, but the adults die a day or so large single stone or a group of such stones, in a 

after emerging and laying their eggs. circle as at Stonehenge or to burial chambers as 

Maynooth College, near Dublin, was founded by at New Grange, Ireland. Megalitliie moriu- 

Parliament in 1795, and possesses a large rnents have been constructed by different 

kpermanent endowiB'ent. It accommodates 500 peoples in different parts of the world since the 

-.-••• i iStQdente>v'Wlio'-.ai»----trataed for the Roman ••• -.third millennium B.a •- • 

- .-IMtolfepriestliMi Megalosaurus, an extinct reptile of enormous pro- 

Mayors appear in the 12th century aa the elected portions. having a length of from 20 to 40 ft. 

.head -town- government. London had a Fossil remains of this monster have been found 

i mayor in 1191, and nine other boroughs had to Oolithic Slate and Weald Clay, 

..-..kjnayors '-by- the end of John’s reign. The Meiosis, a process of plant or animal cell division, 

. . .practice was general by the middle of the 18th in which the number of chromosomes is halved. 

: century. In recent times the Mayor is the Chief Melinite, a crystalline solid explosive of fremen- 

. Officer of a Municipal Council, and is elected dous power, whose chief ingredient is picric 

annually either from the members of the Council acid, 

or from outside. The Chief Magistrates of Melody, a succession of single notes forming a 
London and York have long been dignified by pattern around which the rest, of the com- 

. the title of Lord Mayor, as also of late years position (harmony, counterpoint) is woven. 

Birmingham, Sheffield, Leeds, Bradford, Bristol, The theme (of a fugue, for instance) is a Short 

..Cardiff, Liverpool, Manchester, Norwich, Not- melody. 

, tingham. : Hull, Leicester, Portsmouth, Stoke, Melon, a well-known tropical fruit, of which there 
and Newcastle-upon-Tyne. The chief Scottish are numerous varieties, nearly all being used as 
cities have their Lord Provosts. The title of food. 

Lord Mayor is now also held by the civic heads of Mcndelian Law. The first statistical rules of 
all the capita! cities of Australia. Inheritance, determining the ratio of variation 

Mayors ot the Palace were functionaries of great of characteristics in the offspring of differing 

influence under the later Merovingian kings ; individuals, and the classification of characters 

indeed, they exercised so much power that they discontiuuously inherited, were first formu- 

ruled while the kings were mere puppets. luted liy Fr. Johann Gregor Mendel, a monk of 

Mazarine Bible, an edition of (he Latin Vulgate Brunn. The results of his most important 

discovered in the library of Cardinal Mazarin : experiments in the crossing of peas Were 

from which Gutenberg between 1450 and. 1455 .published in 1866, and showed that when two 

printed the first book for which the metal types , .races are crossed, -the: resultant hybrids will 
were used. exhibit the dominant features of one parent, but 

Maztieism, pertaining to the religion of the ancient the offspring of the second generation will show 
Persians, another name, for Zoroastrianism.:. - those. ofboth grandparents. : .to-toto-L". 

Mazurka, a Polish dance in 3-beat time. Chopin Mendicant Friars, certain religious orders which 
wrote many Mazurkas as concert-pieces for the spread over Europe in the 13 th century, -tod 
Pianoforte. comprised the 'Franciscans, Dominicans, Augus- 

Meal-Tub Plot , was a pretended conspiracy in 1879 tines, and Carmelites, Originally .they depended 
against the Duke of York, afterwards James It., entirely on alms. 

concocted by an informer named Dangerfleld, . Meniscus, the.curveasurfaceof aJiqiiid.lnathho. 
who sought to incriminate the Darts of Halifax, Mennonites,-a protestant sect, an offshoot of the 
Essex, and Shaftesbury. Evidence of the ilcti- Anabaptists, which broke away iu .1525 and 
tious nature of the plot was subsequently dis- adopted the doctrines of Menno SimonR.a Dutch 
covered in a meal-tub belonging to. a woman . reformer. ": At first known as: the “ Swiss 
with whom ho had lived, and he was publicly Brethren There are several communities 
. whipped and put in the pillory, : A man named : still existing. : {See. Anabaptists.) 

Francis struck him a blow which eaused his Mercator’s Projection, a method of indicating 
death, for which the assailant was hanged. meridians and parallels of latitudes on maps, 

Meal-Worm Is the larva of a beetle — Tenebfio introduced by Mercator to the 16th century, and 

nwlilor — and is found in corn mills, granaries, still universally used in navigator's charts, 
and bakeries, where it does considerable Mercers’ Company, the wealthiest and ohe Of the : 
damage. oldest of the London Livery Companies, It 
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governs St. Paul’s School and the Mercers’ 
School and administers many important 
charities. 

Merchant Adventurers’ Company, a famous 
chartered regulated trading company which 
operated from the 14th century to near the end 
of the 16th century. It had a monopoly of the 
export trade in cloth. 

Merciless Parliament, the name given to the parlia- 
ment of 1388 summoned by Richard II.. which 
decreed the execution of several of the king’s 
ministers and the outlawry of the Duke of 
Suffolk. 

Mercury, one of the smaller planets and the nearest 
to the sun, being 36 million miles distant. It 
has no satellite. 

Mercury or Quicksilver, is one of the oldest-known 
metals, whose chief ore. is the sulphide, cinnabar, 
found in certain parts of Spain, China, Japan, 
Mexico, and South America, It is liquid at 
ordinary temperature. It is largely used in 
the construction of barometers and thermo- 
meters. Alloys of mercury are called amal- 
gams. it is also of great value in medicine. 

Meridian, an imaginary circle extending through 
the North and South Poles and any given place. 
When the sun is at Its midday height at any- 
place it is “ on the meridian ” ; hence the terms 
ante-meridian (a.m.) and post-meridian (p.rn.L 

Merino Sheep were imported into England from 
Spain in 1788, and. had great influence, in im- 
proving native breeds, especially in regard to 
the quality of the wool. 

Merit, Order of, instituted June 26th, 1902, for per- 
sons signally distinguished in the service of the 
State. The order is limited in numbers to 
twenty-four. The original members included 
Kir Laurence Alma-Tadema, Lord Fisher. Mr. 
Holman Hunt. Lord Kelvin. Lord Kitchener. 
Mr. George Meredith, Lord Morley, Lord 
Rayleigh, Lord Roberts, and Lord Wolseloy. 
Miss Florence Nightingale is the only lady to 
have received this coveted decoration. 

Mermaid, the reputed woman-fish of the ancients, 
and doubtless originating in the manatee 
occasionally seen by sailors. The manatee 
suckles its young. 

Merovingians, the name given to the family that 
ruled over France from about 500 to about 750. 
Clovfs was first of the line and Chiiperic the last. 

Meson (Mesotron). Particles which are believed 
to tie important, in the interaction of protons 
and neutrons in atomic nuclei. The existence 
of mesons was predicted by the Japanese 
scientist Yukawa in 1985 on theoretical grounds, 
and was established the following year by the 
American scientists Anderson and Npdder- 
rneyer, who observed them to be thrown out by 
matter bombarded with cosmic rays. The 
charge on the meson is equal in size to that on 
the electron and the proton : the mass is about 
200 times that of the electron. It is a very 
short-lived particle, with a free existence to be 
measured in millionths of a Becond, The first 
“ man-made " mesons were, produced in 1948, 
by bombarding carbon nuclei with alpha par- 
ticles accelerated in the world’s largest cyclotron 
at Berkeley, California. 

Mesozoic. The geological era which Includes the 
Triassie, Jurassic, and Cretaceous. It began 
about 200 million years ago and lasted about 
140 million. 

Metal Spraying. The . . technique of spraying 
molten metal with a special spray gun.. It can 
he used to deposit a protective coating («,!?., zinc 
on steel), or to build up worn surfaces of machine 
parts. 

Metallurgy, the science of obtaining metals from 
their ores and applying them to the uses of man. 
(See the different Metals, i 

Metamorphia Rocks are such geological deposits as 
have undergone alterations of structure and 
composition. The roost, active agents in pro* 

1 ducing these metamorphic changes, are heat, 
water, and pi as sure. 

Metayer System, a land cultivation method pre- ; 
valent in Italy and Prance, whereby the land- 
lord provides the land £ d - t ris and the 
tenant the labour, the produce being evenly 
divided between them, 

Meteorites. The word meteor originally signified 
any natural phenomenon, but in modern usage 
meteors are small bodies coming from inter* 
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planetary space which become luminous by 
friction on entering the earth’s atmosphere. 
Popularly called “ Shooting Stars.” Larger 
meteors are known as fireballs. Some of these 
reach the ground. The object which has been 
a meteor in flight then becomes a meteorite. 
In some meteorites iron is the predominating 
element, others are like rock. The iron, 
meteorites are more common amongst those 
which have been preserved, but falls of rock- 
like meteorites occur more frequently. At 
l’Aigle in France in 1808 from 2000 to 8000 
meteorite stones fell ; this fall Is famous because 
it convinced scientists that meteorites really 
came from outside our atmosphere. (The 
largest meteorite stone actually known to have 
fallen to earth is one which descended in 
Emmott County, Iowa, in 1870, weighing 487 
pounds.) A meteorite weighing no less than 
86 1 tons found in Greenland is now in New 
York. On June 30th, 1908, an - enormous 
meteor fell in Siberia in a sparsely -inhabited 
region. A hot blast destroyed all trees within 
a radius of about 5-10 miles, the explosion 
waves being recorded by barographs as far 
distant as London, Washington, and Batavia. 
For the next few nights there was in Europe in 
the northern sky brilliant illumination due to 
sunlight falling on clouds of dust at a great 
height in the atmosphere. Whether this dust 
had accompanied the meteor in its journey 
through space 1 ike the tail of a comet or whether 
the dust had come from Siberia is unknown. 
When the place where the meteor fell was visited 
in 1927 some 200 craterB were found, but no 
considerable meteorite has been recovered. 

Meteorograph, a collection of instruments for re- 
cording continuous fluctuations in temperature, 
pressure, and humidity of the atmosphere. 

Meteorology, the science of the atmosphere 
considered as a heat engine. Deals with 
weather, climate, optical- phenomena, atmo- 
spheric electricity, physical processes such as 
radiation and precipitation, the dynamics 
and structure of cyclones, anticyclones, etc. 
Wide application to problems of aviation, 
agriculture, commerce and shipping. Meteoro- 
logical observing stations are in operation all 
over the world, and on the simultaneous or 
synoptic reports of their instrument readings 
and estimates of pressure, temperature, 
humidity, speed and direction of wind, rain, 
character and amount of cloud, visibility, etc., 
forecasts, gale, snow and frost . warnings are 
based. The Meteorological Office is part of the 
Air Ministry, whose Director is appointed by- 
tee Air Council, (See Weather.) 

Methane. This gas occurs over marshes and 
swamps, where it is liberated in the decay of 
vegetable matter. It is the main constituent 
of natural gas, and also occurs in coal-mines, 
where it is called “ fire-damp ’’ because of the 
explosive character of its mixture with air. 

Methodists, a term designating the religious organ- 
isation founded by John Wesley in 1739, after a 
long course of successful preaching by him in all 
parts of the kingdom, as well as in America. 
It professed to have hut one aim, “ to spread 
scriptural holiness over tee land,” The 
itinerant system for tee ministry is a prominent 

. feature of the organisation. Since Wesley's 
day, some off-shoots of Methodism have arisen 
and nourished. A scheme of union Was con- 
summated in Sept. 1032 at a United Con- 
ference in the Albert Hall, London, whereby 
the Wesieyan Methodist, the Primitive' Metho- 
dist. and the United Methodist Churches became 
one Church, now known as The Methodist 

- Church. 

Methuen Treaty, a treaty of. commerce between 
Great Britain and Portugal, concluded by Paul 
Methuen, the British Ambassador at Lisbon, in 
1703. It provided for the importation Of post 
wine at reduced rates and a corresponding 
advantage to English wool In the Portuguese 
markets. It brought Portugal Into the: war of 
Spanish Succession as a member of tee Grand 
Alliance. 

Methylated Spirit, a combination of pure alcohol 
with 10 per cent, of pure wood spirit, largely 
used as a solvent, and obtaining its name from 
methyl-alcohol, which is the chief element of 
wood spirit. 





Metre, unit of length in centbnetre-gram-see. , 
system. = 39-37 in. i 

Metre is the form of poetic rhythm, or the way 1 
words are arranged in a rhythmic pattern to i 
make verse, and may be determined by ; (a) 
length of time , taken in pronouncing the syl- 
lables, as in classical Greek, Latin, and Persian i 
verse; (6) stress with which the syllables are 
pronounced, as in modern English verse; 
(c) tone or pitch, as in Chinese verse. The re- 
peated rhythmic unit of a group of syllables is 
called a foot, the principal being ; dactyl (long- 
. short-short), used in Greek and Latin verse, 
anapaest (short-short-long), spondee (long- 
long), pyrrkic (short-short), iamb (short-long), 
the commonest- foot of English verse, trochee 
(long-short). The measure most used by the. 
ancient Greek poets was the dactylic hexameter 
or heroic line, consisting basically of six dactyls, 
any of the first four of which could be replaced 
by a spondee, and the last always a trochee. 
The principal English rhythms are the 5-foot 
Iambic or English heroic line, initiated by 
Chaucer. Blank Verse (unrhymed 5-foot line, the 
standard measure for dramatic and epic verse). 
Heroic Couplet (5-foot iambic lines in couplet 
rhyme), and stanza. Individual poets have in- 
vented many different arrangements of rhymes 
and grouping of lines of all lengths to suit the 
poetic material. Free verse is without any 
obvious rhythmical basis. 

Metric System i3 the system of weights and 
measures based on the gram and the metre, 
smaller units and larger units being decimal 
subdivisions or multiples of the primary units 
respectively. It came into force in France in 
1801. and has since been adopted in most of the 
continental countries and is used universally in 
scientific work. There have been many 
attempts to get the system adopted in this 
country, but without success. (See pp. 711-12.) 
Metronome, an instrument for beating time during 
the performance of a musical composition. It 
has a double pendulum, and is wound up like a 

Metropolitan Water Board, a body constituted by 
special Act in 1902. consisting of GO members, 
and controlling the water supply of London. 
£42,000,000 was paid us compensation to the 
water companies absorbed. 

Mezzotint, an engraving from copper or steel pro- 
duced by instruments which burnish and scrape 
away portions of the surface, and yield an im- 
pression effectually graded in light and shade. 
Mica. The mica of commerce is a nearly trans- 
parent mineral, which has great heat-resisting 
power, and can he split into thin plates. Scien- 
tifically. it is called muscovite, which is the 
commonest kind of mica mineral ; chemically, 
this is an orthosilicate of aluminium and 
potassium. 

Michael, St., and George, St., an order of knight- 
hood originally founded for the Ionian Isles anrl 
Malta in 1818, and reorganised in 18119, so as to 
admit Crown servants connected with the 
Colonies. The Earl of Derby. Earl Russell, and 
Earl Grey were the first of the new knights. 
Michaelmas Day, the festival day of St. Michael 
and All Angels, Sept. 29th, one of the English 
quarter days. 

Microbe, a term proposed hy Sedillot ill 1878 to 
denote any minute organism, vegetable or 
animal, 'or found on the borderland between the 
two great natural kingdoms. The term is 
, commonly used, but. not by scientists. 
Micrometer, an instrument for measuring minute 
distances ; usually attached to the eye-pieces of 
a microscope or telescope, and consisting of two 
very fine hairs or wires stretched across the 
fle,d of view, one fixed, the other movable. It 
was invented by William Gascoigne in the 17th 
century and improved by later inventors. Sir 
. Joseph Whitworth made one in 1858 to measure 
the millionth of an inch. 

Microphone, an instrument for converting sound 
waves into electrical variations. The first 
microphone was invented by Prof.. David 
Edward Hughes, in 1878. It is used for 
telephone communications, in broadcasting, in 
gramophone recording, etc. ' ■ : 

Microscope, invented about 1690 hy Janssen, and 
improved by Galileo. Fontana, and others, is an 
iBstininenfc Which by a lens system magnifies 
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minute objects. Microscopes are simple, 
compound, and binocular. The more powerful 
instruments have a magnifying capacity of as 
much as 10,000 diameters. (See Electron 
Microscope.) 

Middle Ages, usually considered to comprise the 
1000 years from the fall of the Western Roman 
Empire in the 5th century to the Renaissance 
in the 15th. The period was essentially the 
age of faith and we owe it many churches of 
incredible beauty. It Was dominated by the 
Roman Church, while the monasteries were the 
storehouse of learning until the rise of. uni- 
versities in the 13th century. Feudal ideas 
and practices became very widespread, their 
later decline being hastened by the Black 
Death. 

Midge, the common name of small two-winged 
flies of the genus Cvlicoides. The term “ gnat ” 
is sometimes applied to midges, though in 
Britain it is more commonly a synonym for the 
mosquito, clouds of which appear on summer 
nights in country places. 

Midrash, the explanation of the Jewish Scriptures, 
dating from the interpretation originated : by 
Ezra after the Captivity and continued by later 
Rabbis. 

Milan Decree, the proclamation issued by Napo- 
leon in 1807 from Milan, prohibiting continental 
nations from trading with England. (See 
Berlin Decree.) 

Millenarians, a sect that interprets the Millennium 
period referred to in Revelation as beginning 
from the close of the seven-thousandth year 
from the Creation. 

Millenary Petition was presented to James J, in 
1603, on behalf of nearly 1.000 Puritan Ministers 
against certain of the rites and ceremonies of the 
Church of England. The Hampton Court Con- 
ference was the outcome of this petition. 

Millet, nutritious cereals cultivated in nearly all 
•warm climates. 

Millipede. Arthropods allied to the centipedes, 
from which they differ in having two pairs of 
legs to each body segment instead of one pair. 
Worm-like in shape but with a pair of antenna; 
on the head, they are vegetarians and can do 
much harm to garden plants. The commonest 
British millipede is black in colour. 

Millstone-Grit, a bed or rock of the Carboniferous 
group underhung the Coal Measures, and at- 
taining in England a thickness in parts of 5,000 
ft. It is from this rock that millstones have 
been made from time immemorial. 

Mimicry, the resemblance of an animal to another 
animal or to inanimate objects. Examples of 
the former are the hover flies, which mimic 
wasps and bees ; of the latter, leaf insects, stick 
insects, and caterpillars thatiook like dead twigs. 

Mind. The nature of mind has for the most part 
been thought of as a philosophical problem, 
and historically has been described in terms 
of three main theories; those of materialism, 
idealism, and dualism. Materialism implies 
that, mind does not, in fact, exist — it is merely 
an illusion, since the whole universe is composed 
of matter and matter alone. This belief, held 
by the Ionian school of A ncient Greece, has been 
held by few other philosophers. Idealism, on 
the other hand, takes the opposite point of 
view : it considers that matter is an illusion and 
that the whole universe is composed of the same 
stuff as mind. Sometimes, as in the philoso- 
phy of Berkeley, this belief takes the form of a 
theory that the universe is a thought in the 
mind of God. Dualism, the third viewpoint, 
insists that both matter and mind are funda- 
mental— -that neither can be reduced to the 
other. Most phi losophers have held some form 
of this theory. The difficulty about dualism is 
that, if both mind and matter exist, it is very 
difficult to see how they interact— -how thought 
is translated into action and how physical 
states of the body can (as they obviously do) 
influence the mind. Three further theories 
have been devised to explain how. if we accept 
dualism, interaction takes place. These are : 
(1) interaetlonism. which >-r i > Insists that 
interaction does take place: (2) psychophysical 
parallelism, which states that mind and body 
are parallel processes which coincide by the 
will of God but never really act one on the 
other; and (3) eiiiphenomenaHsm,' the theory 




that mind is simply an appearance given off by 
matter as a flame is produced by a candle. In 
recent times, however, psychology has had some- 
thing to say about the problem. Most psycho- 
logists consider that mind is a process, not a 
“ thing.” We do not, for example, ash to see 
what a " digestion ” is or what it looks like — 
we accept the obvious fact that digestion is a 
reality hut that it is a process going on in the 
stomach. In much the same way, the psycho- 
logist says, mind is a process going on in the 
brain. 

Mineralogy, the science of minerals. The British 
; Miner&logical Society was established in 1800. 
Minim, a musical term denoting a note equal to 
two crochets, or half the value of the semi- 
breve; also pharmaceutical term for rcJoth part 
of a fluid ounce. 

Mink. Semi-aquatic mammals closely related to 
polecats. There is one American species and 
one European. The fur, which varies light to 
dark brown, is soft and. thick, and is among the 
most valuable of commercial furs. 

Minnesingers were minstrel poets of Germany who, 
during the 12th and 13fch centuries, composed 
and sang love ballads to amuse the knights and 
barons of the time. 

Minnow, a small fresh-water fish of the carp family, 
abounding in all the waters of Europe ; it has a 
mottled back and silvery belly, and forms a 
popular bait for trout. : * 

Minor Scale. {See Diatonic Scale.) 

Minstrels were originally specially appointed in- 
strumentalists and singers^—pipers, harpers, and 
gleemen — engaged by barons and manorial lords 
to amuse their tenants. Eater, minstrels 
assumed nomadic habits, made their way into 
the houses of the great, and. were generally 
welcome. ; By Elizabeth's time, however, they 
were too numerous, and they were classed as 
“ rogues and vagabonds. ” along with actors. 
Minuet, a composition in 3-beat time and in the 
rhythm of the minuet dance. A movement of 
a sonata or symphony may be in minuet form. 
Miracle Plays, which were very popular in England 
in the 15th century, were usually religious in 
character, representing some of the dramatic 
. incidents of the Bible. Staging of plays was one 
of the manv . activities of the Gilds of those 
days. 

Mirage, an optical illusion often observed in desert 
regions when the objects on the surface of the 
earth often some distance away appear as if 
reflected in a surface of water. Mirage is due 
to the unequal heating of the different parts 
of the atmosphere, which bends the light rays, 
and so produces distorted images. 

Mirrors were made of burnished metal in ancient 
times, brass usually. Silver mirrors were Intro- 
duced by Praxiteles, 328 B.e. The Venetians 
made the first mirrors of glass, in the 14th cen- 
tury, hut they were not made in England until 
. the 17th century. 

Mishna, the .first part of the Talmud, setting forth 
the “ Oral Law ” of the Jews. 

Misprision, a legal term, signifying an offence 
which may border, on a capital charge. Mis- 
prision of treason indicates a knowledge of 
treason without participation in the treasonable 
act. 

Missal, the name of the mass-book of the Boman 
■: Church compiled 492-90- by Pope ttelasius I., 
and revised; by Gregory. I., 590-004. The pre- 
sent Etonian Missal was sanctioned by the Coun- 
cil of Trent 1545-63. In the Anglican Com- 
munion the Book of Common Prayer super- 
seded the Missal in 1549. 

Missel-Thrush, receives its name from its partiality 
! to: idle, mistletoe-berry..: A common bird in 
England and larger than the song-thrush. 
Mistletoe, a parasitieplantfomidgrowingion many 
trees, particularly the apple-tree. The Druids 
> made it an object of -reverence, and it is espeoi- 
- ally associated with Christmas as -a- decoration. . 
Mistral, a cold dry northerly wind peculiar to the 
■French coast of the Mediterranean. 

Mites, minute animals related to spiders, but 
without the well-marked division of the body 
exhibited hr the latter, some are parasites, 
e.fl., the scab mite and mange mite. The 
garden pest called the “ red spider ” 1b really a 
mite. 

Mitrailleuse, a breech-loading machine gun adopt- 


ed by the French army previous to the Franco- 
German War of 1870. 

Mitre, the head-dress of bishops and certain abbots 
of the Western Church, and occasionally of 
other ecclesiastics. The English form is 
smaller than that worn by bishops of the Roman 
Catholic Church. It may have been adopted 
from the headgear of the Jewish priesthood. 

I Moa, the name for several species of 'Ostrich-like 

1 extinct birds related to the New Zealand kiwi. 
One species stood 10-12 ft. high. The Moas 
became extinct about 500 years ago. 

Moabites, a race of Judssa, descendants of Lot, 
They were often in conflict with the Israelites, 
but were finally subdued by .Tehoshaphat, 
895 b.c. 

Moabite Stone, a stone of the 9th century b.C. con- 
taining the earliest known inscription in Phoeni- 
cian characters, and discovered in the highlands 
of Moab in 1.808. It is now in the Louvre, 
Paris. It records the campaign between Moab 
and Israel, a different account of which is given 
in the Old Testament. 

Mocking' Bird, an American bird of the Inrush 
family, widely distributed over the north and 
south of the western hemisphere. It is re- 
nowned as a beautiful songster, and has remark- 
able mimetic powers. 

Moderator, a material used to slow down neutrons 
in an atomic, pile. Examples of moderators are 
pure graphite and heavy water. 

Moguls. {See Mongols.) 

Mohair is the wool of the Angora goat and used 
very largely in the worsted trade for the manu- 
facture of dress fabrics, 

Mohammedanism, the Moslem religion set forth 
-by Mohammed (569 ?-Q32) and embodied in the 
‘ Koran {< t.ik). The doctrine includes the unity . of 
. God, the immortality of the soul,- predestination, 
a last judgment, and a sensual paradise. It is 
professed by some 300 million people, mainly in 
India, Pakistan, Persia, and the Near East. 
There are 5 millions in Europe. Since the re- 
forms of Kemal Ataturk the Mohammedans of 
Turkey are no longer orthodox, and polygamy 
and the segregation of women has been for- 
bidden. 

Molasses, sugar-cane juice in its uncrystallised 
form after boiling. The crystallised part is 
the raw sugar. 

Mole a small burrowing animal about the size of 
a small rat, with short legs and forefeet armed 
with strong claws for digging in the earth. 
Their subterranean dwellings are of curiously 
ingenious construction, and they do not often 
leave them except to make raids on mice, 
frogs, snails, etc. The earth-worm, however. 

Is the mole’s chief item of food. 

Molecule, the smallest mass of any substance, 
whether an element or a compound, capable of 
independent existence, and still retaining the 
properties of the substance. There are 27 by 10 18 
molecules in a cubic centimetre of a gas. 

Mollusca designates the soft-bodied invertebrate 
animals, most of which are protected by a shell. 
These shells are univalve — that Is, of one piece, 
as in the case of snails ; bivalve, as in the oyster ; 
or multi valve, in the mail shells {Chiton). The 
squids, octopus, and nautilus are also, molluscs, 
belonging to the class called Cephalopoda, the 
distinctive feature of its members being posses- 
sion of tentacles. 

“ Molly Maguires,” the name of a secret society 
organised in Ireland in 1843 for revolutionary , 
purposes ; also - of an American ■ association ; 
formed in Pennsylvania about : 1 854 'against 
mine-owners and their agents. The, members 
of these bands wore women's clothes. 

Molybdenum, a fairly hard white metal with 
properties resembling those of chromium. Its . 
commonest ore is the sulphide, molybdenite. 
The chief use of the metal is in the manufacture , , 
of alloy steels ; high-speeding cutting steels eara. ; 

~ contain about 10 per cent, of molybdenum. 

Monazite, a cerium mineral containing some- 
thorium, Occurs as grains, often as sand: 

!“ momw'te sarnie ’’). Deposits occur in India 
(Travancore), Russia, Norway, Madagascar, 

S, Africa, Brazil, U.S.A. 

Mongols, a yellow race of Central Asia, largely 
nomadic. In the 33th century, they con- 
quered large portions of Asia, including China, 
Persia, and India. They founded the Mogul 
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dynasty in India in 1525, and ruled up to the 
end of the ISth century, when their empire 
came under British control. 

Mongoose, species of mammals related to the 
civets, feeding on vermin and reptiles. These 
animals, which have long tails and short legs, 
occur in Africa and Asia (especially India). 
The biggest mongoose is the Egyptian ich- 
neumon, and this has been introduced into 
the \V. Indies because of its ability to kill large 
poisonous snakes. 

Monitor, a family of lizards noted for their 
great size. There are about 18 species inhabit- 
ing Southern Asia, Australia, New Guinea, and 
Africa. The monitor which iives on Komodo 
and other B. Indian islands is 10 ft. long and 
known as the “ Komodo Dragon.” 

Monmouth’s Rebellion was headed by .Tames. 
Duke of Monmouth, a natural son of Charles II. 
(1649-1685), : He was sent to Scotland to 
'Quell the Covenanters in 2675. and succeeded in 
winning the Battle of Both well Bridge 1679 ; but 
was banished for aspiring to the throne to the 
exclusion of t he Duke of York, afterwards James 
II. In 1685 he landed at Byrne Regis, and as- 
sumed the title of kiug, but was defeated at 
Sedgmoor, and executed on Tower Hill. Judge 
Jeffreys stamped out the remnant of the 
rebellion in the “ Bloody Assize.” 
Monocotyledons. One of the two sub-classes into 
which the Flowering Plants (or Angiosperms) 
are divided. Distinguishing features are : the 
veins of the leaves run parallel to each other, 
and the parts of the flower are arranged in 
multiples of three. Most monocotyledons arc 
herbs ; many are cultivated for their beautiful 
flowers, e.g„ lilies, tulip, daffodil, iris, orchids, 
and cannas, A few are tree-like, e.o., bananas. 
Pineapples, bamboo, and palms. 

Monolith, a column or shaft comprising a single 
atone. ** Cleopatra’s Needle.” now on the 
Thames Embankment in Loudon, is an example. 
Monotheism, the doctrine that there exists but 
one God. The chief monotheistic religion is 
Christianity. 

ISonotremata, the name of the order of mammalia 
comprising the most primitive mammals, which 
lay eggs. There are only two genera in this 
order; the Duck-billed Platypus ( Oniitho - 
Thynchus), the Spiny Ant-Eaters or Echidnas. I 
Monroe Doctrine, a principle of American policy 
declining any European intervention in political 
affairs of the American continent, outlined by 
President Monroe in 1823. At the same time 
interference was disclaimed with existing 
European colonies In the Western Hemisphere. 
The American Civil War hampered the appli- 
cation of the doctrine for some time, but 
afterwards the United States firmly insisted on 
it. The Doctrine is not international law, but 
a national policy of the U.S.A. 

Monsoons, regular persistent winds which blow 
at certain seasons in middle latitudes, mainly 
in South and East Asia. Their occurrence is 
related to the great changes of pressure which 
take place between summer and winter over 
the land mass. In India the south-west 
monsoon (June-Oct.) Is moisture-laden from 
its long passage over the sea and in the higher 
regions, especially, there is heavy rainfall. 
Sudden reversal of the wind results in the cold 
north-east monsoon (Oct.-Mar.) which is dry 
on account of the shelter afforded by the moun- 
tain ranges to the north. Frequently the term 
" monsoon ” is applied to denote the associated 
rainfall without reference to the actual winds. 
Monstrance, an ornamental transparent, receptacle 
in which the Sacred Host is carried in procession 

■ or exposed for adoration. 

Montessori System of education was worked out by 
Dr. Maria Montessori (1860-1952) in the early 
. 20th century. She first experimented on defec- 
tive children (aged 3-6) in the slum districts of 
Rome, Her results were go amazing that she be- 
gan work on normal children. The GdsedeiSam- 
bini (rooms set apart for children in the court- 
yards ofa tenement block) became world famous. 
Her system is .based on free discipline and free 
movement and not on the annihilation of a 
child’s, individuality and its immobility on a 

■ benoh- in a classroom, Dr. Montessori invented 
apparatus for her pupils which stimulates 
interest and creates attention. Children in her 
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schools can learn to read, write, count, and do 
Simple arithmetic before the age of 6. Her 
method has revolutionised infant education, 
and it is being used in many countries. 

Month, the 12th part of the calendar year. A 
i lunar month is the interval of new moon to 
! new moon or full moon to full moon; mean 
length, 29 days, 1*2 hours, 44 minutes, 2-87 
1 seconds. A sidereal month represents the time 
of the moon’s revolution from a given star hack 
| to the same again, 27 days, 7 hours, 43 minutes, 
11-5 seconds. Unless otherwise : expressed, a 
month, in English law, is a lunar month of 
28 days. 

Monts-de-Piete, Government institutions for ad- 
I vanclng money for goods left in pledge, were 
first established in Italy in 1462. Similar 
institutions in France to 1777 were suppressed 
by the Revolution, but restored by Napoleon, 
and have since been expressly regulated by law. 
i Monument of London, erected in 1671-77 by Wren 
i in commemoration of the Great Fire, is 200 ft. 

! high and cost £14.500. The original inscrip- 
tion upon it ascribed the fire to " the treachery 
j and malice of the popish faction," which stood 
down to 1831, when the words were erased as 
; objectionable. The black marble staircase con- 
sists of 345 steps. 

Moon, the earth’s satellite, is distant from ns 
238,857 miles. It is a globe of 2,160 miles in 
diameter and the period from one full moon to 
another is 29 days, 12 hours, and 44-04 minutes. 
Moor-hen, a bird of the crake family, familiar on 
the borders of British ponds, rivers, and lakes, 
It ia Of dark-grey plumage, with olive-brown 
wings edged with white. 

Moors, the name applied in modern times to the 
natives of Morocco. They began to invade 
Spain about 711, From the 18th century until 
their defeat by Ferdinand and Isabella in 1492 
they held the Kingdom of Granada. They 
were expelled from Spain 1609 and estab- 
lished themselves in North Africa. 

Moose, the largest members of the deer family. 
The N. American Moose stands f>i-6f ft, high, 
and has huge palmate antlers. There is another 
New World species, occurring to Alaska. The 
European species is known as the elk. 
Morganatic Marriage, a form of marriage, formerly 
peculiar to Germany but also found in the royal 
families of other countries, where the contract- 
ing parties are of uneaual rank. In such mar- 
riages the left hand is given instead of the right. 

. and it is stipulated that the children of the 
marriage are not to enjoy the rank: or inherit the 
possessions of the parent, though such children 
are legitimate. Morganatic marriage is un- 
known in English law. 

Morgue, a repository for dead bodies awaiting 
identification, the best-known morgue being 
that of Paris, which until recently was open to 
the general public. Others exist in the chief 
French towns. 

Mormons, or Latter Day Saints, a religious sect 
founded by Joseph Smith, Apr. 6th, 1830, at 
Fayette, New York, U.S.A. The Book of 
Mormon purports to be a record of Hebrews 
who came to America and there were visited by 
Christ, Several editions have been published 
in England. Opponents claim it to bs based on 
“The Spaulding Romance,” hut this was din- 
proven whan manuscript was discovered fit 
Honolulu, 1884, by President James H. Fajr- 
■ child of Oberlln College, Ohio, who still owns 
this manuscript. After the death of Smith in 
1844 the Church, which numbered upwards of 
200,000, was scattered. The two largest fac- 
tious to-day ate the Reorganised Church and the 
Utah Church of which Brigham Young assumed 
the leadership in 1847, The latter introduced 
polygamy as a doctrine, but this is now re- 
pudiated. The Reorganised Church, as well 
as the original Church, have never had any 
other system, than that "one man shall. have 
but one wife." Both factions have many 
congregations to England, 

Morphology, a term coined by Goethe for the 
science which deals with the form, structure, 
and position of the different pares of animals 
and plants as a unified plan. 

Morpuhkee, an . Indian pleasure-boat, long and 
narrow, of considerable capacity, with -a high 
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Morris Dancer an old English country dance of the 
reel orders : . 

Morse Alphabet, a system of dots and dashes, 
intended to be used in combination -with the 
indicator in telegraphy ; but usually read by 
sound, the -receiving operator writing down the 
words in the system as transmitted. Professor 
i Morse, of Massachusetts, was the inventor. 

! See “ General Compendium.") 

Mortars are short guns with a large bore and close 
chamber for throwing bombs. They are said 
to have been first used in the 15th century at 
Naples, but were not introduced into England 
until a century later. The mortars made at the 
present time are so powerful they can throw 
shells of nearly 2,000 lb. weight a distance of 
over five miles. 

Mosaic, a Joining together of small pieces of 
coloured glass, marble, or other materials in 
designs to imitate painting. : The ancient 
Greeks and Homans were skilled in this art; 
it was revived in Italy in the Middle Ages 
with considerable success, many eminent 
" : painters designing subjects for mosaic. It still 
flourishes, and notable examples occur in 
some of the principal modem buildings. 

Moscow, the Estreat from, was one of the most 
disastrous events in the career of Napoleon I. 
He entered Moscow on Sept. 14th, 1812, and 
the next day the- Russians set Are to the city, 
practically burning it down. The French were 
forced to evacuate, and hi the retreat to 'France 
Napoleon lost the greater part of his arm y. 
Moslems, the European term for Mohamme- 
dans. 

Mosque, a Mohammedan church, the greatest being j 
that of St. Sophia at Istanbul, now converted • 
into a museum of Byzantine art. ! 

Mosquito, small two-winged flies with long legs : 
and slender body. Their larva are aquatic. , 
The females of some species are blood-suckers, ' 
, and thus come to transmit the blood parasites 
which cause malaria and yellow fever, for 
example. 

Mosses. Most mosses live in moist habitats, but j 
■ there are some species that can withstand 
desiccation and are adapted to live on rocks 
and tree-trunks. 

Moss-agate, a kind of agate characterised by mi- 
nute grains of oxide of iron or chlorite, forming 
a moss-like pattern which is very ornamental. 
Moss-troopers were bands of Scottish marauders 
' who used the mossy regions of the Scotch and 
English borders as hiding-places, and thence 
made frequent plundering expeditions, keeping 
that part of the country in constant unrest. 
They were put down in the 18th century.* 
Motet, an unaccompanied anthem of the Catholic 
and Lutheran Churches. Many fine motets 
■which were settings of sacred writings or para- : 
phrases and which were written mostly in the 
- 15th century still survive. 

Moth. Together with the butterflies, the moths 
: make up the insect order Lepidopiera, in which 1 
the wings are scaly. In' most moths the 
antemue taper to a point, and are not clubbed ; 
as in butterflies. The majority are nocturnal, 
and pupate in a cocoon, whereas the pupa of 
butterflies is naked and usually bright-coloured. 
Motion, Laws of. According to Newton (1) A 
body continues In its state of rest or uniform j 
motion in a straight line except in so far as it is 
compelled by external forces to change that 
state. (2) Hate of change of momentum is 
-f proportional to the applied force, and takes 
place in the direction in which the force acts. 
(8) To every action there is an equal and 
opposite reaction. 

Mouse, a general name for many species of small 
rodents. The British species include the 
common house mouse, the harvest mouse, and 
the Iong-iaiied field mouse. 

Movement, one of the contrasting pieces which 
together make up a Sonata, Symphony, or 
Concerto. A typical sonata has three move- 
ments, while a typical symphony has four. 

Mule, a hybrid between horse and ass. Also the 
name of the spinning machine invented by 
Crompton in 1779, and so called from its com- 
bining the principle of Hargreaves' .spinning 
Jenny with the machine invented by Ark- 
wright, 

.Mullet, . species of Ashes belonging to several 
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different families, and including the red, grey, 
and striped mullets, - . v , 

Mullions are projecting windows with: vertical 
divisions-— forming a highly' decorative feature 
in Gothic architecture. The horizontal stones 
forming the crossing divisions between the lights 
of this class of window of the Elizabethan or 
Tudor period of Gothic are styled transoms; 

Mummies are embalmed bodies, found mostly in 
Egypt, supposed to be those of distinguished 
people who lived thousands of years ago. 
Mummies have also been found in Peru. Mexico, 
and Persia. The embalming process which has 
enabled the bodies to be preserved can only be 
conjectured, though it is known that Various 
aromatic substances were used after the viscera 
and other vital organs had been removed, the 
cavities, being tilled with absorbent dust, chip- 
pings, and cedar wood. A splendidly preserved 
and magnificently . decorated mummy of the 
Pharaoh Tutankhamen (1350 n.o.) was found 
and minutely described in 1025. 

Munich Agreement. In Sept,. 1938, Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain and M. Daiadier, British and 
French Premiers, reached agreement with 
Hitier at Munich for the dismemberment of 
Czechoslovakia, primarily for the benefit of 
Germany. Czechoslovakia itself was hot con- 
sulted, nor Russia which with Britain and 
France had jointly pledged themselves to 
uphold the independence of Czechoslovakia. 
Hitler had been threatening that country for 
some time, but every concession had been met 
by further demands. After three visits to 
Germany, during which Hitler raised his 
demands, the British and French statesmen 
gave way. Mr. Chamberlain declared on 
. return that he had secured “ Peace in our 
Time.” The Agreement was the subject of 
much controversy. Hitler seized Czechoslovakia 
in Mar., 1989. 

Murder is the unlawful killing of a human being. 

“ with malice aforethought." In England it is 
punishable with death; During the passage: of 
the Criminal .Justice Bill through Parliament in 
Apr., 1948, the Commons voted for a suspension 
of the death penalty for an experimental period ' 
of five years. This was rejected by the Lords 
and the clause was finally dropped. Consti- 
tutional responsibility to recommend reprieve 
rests with the Home Secretary, 

Musk Deer, a sniail dear of the Himalayas. 

■ standing about 20 in, high. It is gray in 
colour, slightly brindled, and 'carries a small 
pouch in the abdominal region, containing what 
is commercially known as musk, an article 
which is of great value in the manufacture of. 
various perfumes. 

Musk Ox, an animal with characteristics of both 
sheep and ox, and having a musk odour. It 
is a native of Northern Canada. 

Muslin, a fine cotton fabric first made at Mosul, in 
Mesopotamia, and introduced into England 
from India aboixt the midd le of the 17th century. 

Mussel, a well-known bivalve mollusc found in 
great abundance on the rocks of the sea-shores. 
The freshwater mussels of streams and ponds 
do not belong to the same genus. 

Mustard Gas. A poison gas also known as 
“ Yperite " or “ Yellow Cross " gas. First 
used in warfare by the Germans at Yprcs in 

■ July, 1917. Causes serious blisters, and also 
affects' the eyes and lungs. 

Mute, an old legal term signifying that a prisoner : 

' on being asked to plead remains mute, that is. : 
makes no answer to the charge, or some answer 
that is irrelevant. Originally standing mute 
was equivalent to conviction. In modem 
times if a prisoner stands mute, a plea of-" Not 
Guilty ” is entered. Also a term in music for 
a pad or specially shaped metal device placed 
in the bell of a trumpet -or. born to soften and 
modify the tone. 

Mutiny Act, which provides for- the discipline, 
regulation, and payment of the Army, was 
passed in 1689, and was re-enacted practically 
every year until 1878,' Its' provisions were 
embodied in the Army' Discipline and Regula- 
tion Act of 1879. . . 

Myriapods, the class of invertebrate. animals in- 
cluding centipedes, millipedes, and many others. ■ 
They are widely distributed, but the largest 
species are found in the tropics. 



Myrrh, a resinous substance obtained from a tree 
of the natural order Amyridacem, growing 
plentifully in Abyssinia and Arabia. Its use 
for embalming, medical, and aromatic purposes 
may be traced baek to the most remote times. 

Mysteries, Greek, secret mystic ceremonies of the 
ancient Greeks, religious drama accompanied 
by dancing, the most well known being the 
Eleusinian and Orphic ceremonies. 

Mystery Plays were the mediaeval religious dramas 
performed by the priests at great ecclesiastic 
festivals, particularly in France and Bavaria, 
Staging the Nativity, Passion, and Resurrection. 

Mythology, the name given to any collection of 
traditions and fables concerning gods and 
goddesses. 


Nabob, a term usually applied to a wealthy East 
Indian, though fonnerlygivcn only to governors, 
commanders, and other dignified persons who 
had resided in tlie Orient and returned to 
England with a competence and an irascibility 
of disposition. 

Nadir, one of the two poles of the horizon, the 
other being the zenith. The nadir is the pole 
vertically below the observer’s feet. 

Nagana, a trypanosome disease of animals which 
occurs in Africa. It is transmitted by the 
tsetse fly. 

Nahum Festival, in commemoration of Nahum, 
the 7th of the 12 minor Hebrew prophets. It is 
held on Dec. 24th. Nahum flourished about 
713 b.o., during the reign of Hezekiah. and 
wrote his prophecies a short time after Senna- 
cherib’s invasion. 

Naiad, a water-nymph of classic mythology, 
beautiful and mystic: celebrated by Virgil, 
Oiid, Homer, and other ancient writers. 

Nantes, Edict of, was a decree promulgated by 
Henry IV. of France in 1538. giving full freedom 
of worship to the Protestants of the country. 
It was the revocation of this edict in 1085 by 
Louis XIV. that drove hundreds of thousands of 
French Huguenots to this country. 

Naphtha, a liciuid combustible believed to have 
been one of the ingredients of "Greek fire." 
Naphtha is a light, highly inflammable oil 
obtained by distilling petroleum, shale oil, or 
coal tar. The petroleum naphtha consists of a 
mixture of paraffins : that from shale contains 
olefines as well as paraffins. Coal-tar naphtha 
contains xylol. 

Naphthalene is procured from coal tar, and its 
derivatives are much used in the manufacture of 
colours for dyers and printers. •* Moth balls ” 
are made of naphthalene. 

Narcotics are substances which induce languor, 
and if taken in large doses produce insensibility 
or death. The best-known narcotics am opium, 
alcohol, coca, tobacco, hops, etc. 

Narco tine, an alkaloid obtained from opium, and in 
its action less powerful than morphine. 

Nardus, a genus of coarse grasses, growing on bleak 
upland heaths and hill slopes. Nardus stricta, 
known as “ mat-weed,” is a British species. 

Narghile, an oriental tobacco pipe so constructed 

: that the smoke passes through water and up 
a long flexible tube before reaching the lips of 
the smoker. 

Narwhal, a kind of dolphin : the male possesses 
a spiral tusk several feet in length projecting 
from its head. The animal itself is some 
10 ft, long and of whale-like, form, with spotted 
slcin. Found only in Northern seas. 

Naseby, Battle oi, was fought on June 14th, 1645. 
between the Royalists under the command of 
Prince Rupert and the King, and the Parlia- 

: mentarians under Fairfax and Cromwell. It 

■ resulted in a complete defeat for: Charles. , . 

National Anthem, a musical composition with 
words, officially adopted for ceremonial use 
as an expression of patriotism and loyalty to a 
national cause. The national anthem of, the 
United Kingdom is " God Save the King ” 
which has been in use since about the middle of 
the 18th century. There is some doubt about 
its origin. It has been variously attributed to 
Dr. John Bull, H'enrr Carey, and James Oswald. 

National Assembly, the name taken by the body 
responsible for the opening stages of the French 
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Revolution and subsequently by other Sovereign 
bodies in France and elsewhere. 

National Covenant, an oath and declaration sub- 
scribed to by the Scottish Presbyterians in 1638 
to maintain their religion against Charles I/s 
Episeopalianising designs. 

National Debt. (See “ Business Dictionary.”) 
National Gallery, established in 1834 at Pall Mali. 
London, with the Angerstein Collection of 88 
pictures, purchased for £57,000 as a nucleus. 
The existing building was opened in 1838. It 
has been enlarged several times and was added 
to and repaired in 1930. The National Gallery 
at Millbank, : known as the Tate Gallery, was 
given to the nation by Sir Henry Tate in 1897. 
About £35,000 is spent annually on their up- 
keep. , 

National Guard of France, a body of citizen soldiers 
first instituted on the day before the destruction 
of the Bastille in 1789, and ceased under the 
Consulate and Empire. It was revived in 1830, 
but was disbanded after fighting in the Franco- 
Prussian Wsr* 

National Parks." Under the National Parks Act 
1949 a National Parte Commission was set up 
to create National Parte in England and Wales. 
Twelve areas had been recommended in the 
Hobhouse Report, and of these several lave 
already been designated. The areas named in 
the Report were the Lake District, Snowdonia, 
the Peak District, Dartmoor, the N. Yorkshire 
Moors, the Pembrokeshire Coast, Exmoor, the 
Yorkshire Dales, the South Downs, the Roman 
Wall, the Broads, and , the Brecon Beacons and 
Black Mountains. It is not intended to change 
the character of these territories but to control 
their development so as to harmonise with the 
two dominant principles : (a) that the char- 
acteristic beauty of the landscape within the 
Park area shall be preserved and (5) that the 
visiting public shall have ample access and 
facilities for recreation and enjoyment, . (See 
also Long Distance Routes.) 

National Physical Laboratory, situated at Tedding- 
ton, is one of the world’s largest and best- 
equipped laboratories. It was first established 
in 1900, and functions as a central bureau of 
physical standards and as a research laboratory 
of industrial physics. In 1918 it became part of 
the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research and has ten Divisions ; Aerodynamics, 
Electricity. Engineering, Light, Mathematics, 
Metallurgy, Metrology', Physics, Radio and 

National Portrait Gallery, established in 1556, 
and now located in a building in St. Martin’s 
Lane adjoining the National Gallery. Contains 
portraits of eminent people in history, literature, 
art, etc., and a valuable collection of medals 
and autographs. The present building was 
added to in 1983. 

National Service. From the earliest times com- 
pulsory military service has been in existence in 
most countries, whether for home or national 
defence. Napoleon introduced the system in 
1798, ami most European nations have adopted 
it since 1870. In the United Kingdom con- 
scription for the duration of hostilities only was 
introduced under the Military Service Act of 
1916. and in the Second World War it was en- 
forced on men and women within certain age 
limits for service in the Navy, Army, or Air 
Force. The National Service Act, which came 
i into force Jan. 1st, 1949, introduced compulsory 
service in the forces in peace-time for ail men 
; between IS: and. 20. The period of whole-time 
! service ie now 24 months, followed by three 

i years six . months part-time service with the 
! Supplementary Reserve or Territorial Army, : 
National Trust, founded in 1895. “ A non-profit- 
making organisation incorporated by Act of 
Parliament for the purposes of promoting the 
permanent preservation of lands and buildings 
of historic interest or natural beauty for the 
benefit and access of the people." As a conse- 
quence .of gifts of public-spirited individuals the 
Trust now owns many acres of magnificent 
scenery and property, including meditevai 
castles, bird sanctuaries, ancient monuments, 
birthplaces and homes of famous men, and 
classic examples of domestic architecture, pre- 
served for the enjoyment of present and future 
I generations. Since 1946 lands and houses of 





interest to the nation may be given to the, 
National Trust in lieu of death duties, (See 
also pp. 673-74.) 

Nativity. There are three Nativity 'Festivals in 
the Christian Churches, the Nativity of Christ 
on Dec. 25 th , the Virgin Mary on Sept. 8th, and 

. John the Baptist on June 24th. 

Natterjack, a curious warty, prominent-eyed, 
brown toad IBufo calamiia), having a bright 
yellow line down the middle of its back. It 
utters a muttering sort of croak, hence its name. 

Naturalisation, (See “ Business Dictionary.") 

Nautch Girl, a native East Indian dancing girl of 
the professional class. 

“Nautical Almanac,” published under the 
authority of the Admiralty, is always issued 
four years in advance, and contains information 
specially prepared for the use of navigators and 
astronomers. It first appeared in 1767. 

Nautilus, a term now applied Only to the pearly- 
shelled nautilus, the sole surviving example 
of the four-giiled section of the C'ephalopplia, 
Its fossil relatives are called Ammonites,: The 
spiral shell is divided into a number of compart- 
ments, the animal living in the last and largest 
chamber. There are three or four species, all 
living in tropical seas. The Paper Nautilus is 
not related to the Pearly Nautilus, belonging to 
the same order as the octopus. 

Nave is the body or main open portion of a cathe- 
dral or church, and extends from the chief 
entrance to the choir, or chancel, and is usually 
iianked by aisles. A nave, in mechanics, indi- 
cates the " hub ” or central part of a wheel. 

Navigation haws, for the protection and encourage- 
ment of native shipping, have been passed 
frequently in England. The first English 
navigation law of any note was enacted in the 
reign of llichard II., its leading provision being 
that merchandise should not he imported into 
or exported from England except in English 
ships. This law fell into desuetude, and in 1051 
fresh Navigation Acts were passed in favour of 
English fillips, the carrying trade having fallen 
into the hands of the Dutch. The old Naviga- 
tion Laws, however, were totally repealed in 
1849. 

Navy, The Royal. On the outbreak of the second 
world war there were in the lloyal Navy 161,000 
personnel and slightly more than 700 ships of 
all types. Steady expansion during the war 
increased these figures, until, on Aug. 31st, 1945, 
there were a total of 839,000 personnel (inclu- 
ding 65.000 W.R.N.S.); and, 2,965 Ships, 
including 1,155 motor launches, motor torpedo 
boats, and minesweepers, but excluding: minor 
landing craft. The war losses of the Royal 
Navy were 51,018 killed and missing, 14,678 
wounded, and 730 ships of all types sunk. Two 
chief developments in naval warfare during the 
second world war were .< the extensive ,use of 
carrier-borne aircraft, and the perfection of 
combined operations and invasion: technique. 
The invention of Eadar greatly simplified the 
use of naval aircraft both offensively as well as 

, defensively, and by the end of the war carrier- 
borne aircraft were able to attack and conquer 
the metropolitan air force of Japan. The 
development of combined operations led to the 
construction of special landing craft, floating 
harbours, and new assault weapons, culminating 
in the invasion of Europe, where over 4,000 
vessels were used. Principal naval actions in 
the second world war were : Battle of the 
River Hate (engagement of German battleship 
Admiral- Graf Svee by JIM. cruisers Exeter, 
Ajax, and Achilles) — 13.12.39 : First Battle of 
Narvik— 10.4.40 : Second Battle of Narvik — 
13.4.40; French naval squadron at: Oran 
immobilised — 3,7.40: H.M.S. Jervis Bau l03t 

. defending Atlantic conydy frora German battle- 
ship Admiral Scheer— 5.11.40 > Italian Fleet at 
'Taranto crippled by Fleet Air Ami — 11. 11.40; 
Raid on Lofoten Wanda 1 ° 1> ; Buttle o f 
■Cape Matapan — 28.3.41; Sinking of German 
Battk hip Biemcmk and loss of H.M.S. Hood 
-24-27.6.41; Japanese attack on Pearl 
Harbour — 7.32.41 ; loss of UM.fi. Prince of 
Wales and Repulse — 10.12.41 ; Escape through 
English Channel of German ships ScharnkoTsi, 
(hmsenau, and I i« fti 12.2.42;' Ba ° 
of Java Seas — 27.2.42: Battle of Coral Sea — 

■s 8.5,42; Invasion of Madagascar— 7.5.42; 


Battle of Midway Island — 3-7.0.42; Malta 
convoy action (loss of H.M.S. Eagle , Manchester, 
Cairo, and one destroyer)- — 11.8.42: Enid on 
Dieppe — 19.8.42; Battle of Solomons— 23- 
25.8.42; invasion of North Africa — 8.11.42 : 
Battle of Bismarck Sea— 1-3.3.43 ; invasion of 
Sicily — 10.7.43 ; invasion of Italy — 3.9.43 ; 
landings at Salerno — S.9,43 ; Second Battle 
of Solomons — 26.11,43; Sinking of German 
battleship Sehamhorst — 26.12.43 ; landings at, 
Anzio — 23.1.44; Invasion of Europe (over 
4,000 Ships in invasion fleet)— (5.6.44; Guam 
captured— 21.7.44 ; First Battle of Philippines 
—22.9.44; Second Battle of Philippines— 
28.10.44 ; invasion of Luzon — 11,1.45 ; invasion 
of Okinawa— -1.4.45 ; naval air attacks on Japan 
—28.5,45 and from 10,7.45-9.8.45 ; Atomic 
■■'bomb dropped on Hiroshima — 5.8.45: Atomic 
bomb dropped on Nagasaki — 9.8.45. 

‘Nebuke, luminous celestial masses: of gaseous 
matter enveloping star-like bodies. Some 
nebulse lie within the Galactic system ; the 
extra-galactic nebuke (e.g„ the Great Nebula in 
Andromeda) are probably universes similar to 
the Galactic universe of which the solar system 
is a part. 

Necromancy, *' the black art,” was in olden times : 
much believed in, and supposed to he an occult 
power by which its practitioners could converse 
with the spirits of the dead and learn the future, . 
Needles, according to Stow, were first made In 
,i England in the reign of Elizabeth; and in Mary’s .: 
time “there was a negro made fine Spanish 
needles in Cheapside, hut would never teach his 
art to any." In modem times the manufacture 
of this useful article has been- vastly improved, 
and immense numbers are made at Redditcb, 
Birmingham, and West Bromwich. 

Negroes are the ■ dark-skinned, woolly-headed 
races, natives of tropical Africa, or descendants . 
of such natives. There are many different, 
racial types, but the most typical Negroes are 
found in W. Africa — the Ashanti of the Gold 
Coast, and the Yoruba of Nigeria. There are 
the Pygmies living in the forests north and south 
of the equator, the Bushmen of the Kalahari 
Desert, the Hottentots of South Africa, who 
however have largely lost their identity, the 
Bantu peoples, and many others, Their culture 
is rich in folk-lore, and they hare a great gift 
for music and dancing. About 25 million 
people of Negro descent are in N. and S. 
America, . the European slave trade having 
taken them there from their homes in W. Africa, 
Negus, the name given to any mixture of wine and 
water, and said to have been named after Colonel 
Francis Negus about 1714. The sovereign: of 
Abyssinia is styled the Negus. 

Nekton, term used to differentiate actively 
swimming aquatic organisms (e.g., fishes) from' 
the " drifters " or plankton. 

Nelson Column, in Trafalgar Square, London, 

■ designed by Mr. William Kali ton, was chosen 
from among a number of designs— temples, 
obelisks and various sculptural groups— sent 
in as a result of a competition held in 1839. The 
erection of the column was begun in 1840. 
Twenty-six years later the lions designed by 
Landseer were set up at the foot of the com- 
pleted column. The statue of Nelson himself , 
was made by E. H. Bailey and the bronze 
reliefs at the base executed by Carew, Wood- 
ington. Ternouth, and Watson, representing the 
Battles of the Nile, St. Vincent, Copenhagen, 
and Trafalgar, Height 170 ft,, executed in 
Portland stone instead of granite, as originally 
planned, at a cost of £40,000. 

Nematodes, . the roundworms or thread worms, . 

,8 nne parasitise man and it mestic animals. 
Nerneaa Games were instituted at Nemea in 
honour of Archemorus, and revived in. 1226 B.c. 
They wen celebrated every third -at, ami ,i we 
finally given iro in A.n, 396. The conqueror in 
contests of strength and agility was rewarded;., 
first with a crown of olives, and later with 
,vrw t (l d chaph s *d parslt ; i ave . 

Neodymium, ui element 1. lot in{ !< the tot 
1 earth metal group.. Discovered by Wetebaoh 
Pi 1885. 

Neogene; a ; geological term reftrttag to the later 
Tertiary formation in contmcUstinctton to the 
older strata (Pakeogene). The Neogene com- 
prises the Pliocene and Miocene, 
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extent of 

about i part to 65,000. The crimson glow 
produced when an electric discharge passes 
through the gaa is familiar in advertising signs. 

Neoplatonism, a philosophical system current from 
c. A.i). 190 until 529 , and considerably developed 
in succeeding centuries by Plotinus, Proclus, 
Hypatia, and others, the first-named being its 
most famous exponent. In its iater phases was 
largely influenced by Christianity. The Neo- 
platonists contended that by concentrating the 
mind exclusively on higher speculations it was 
possible to achieve a condition of ecstasy in 
which the Infinite would be revealed. 

Neoprene, generic name for a class of synthetic 
rubbers derived from butadiene. 

Nepotism, is the bestowal of patronage by reason 
of relationship rather than of merit. It had 
its origin in the custom of certain Popes to 
enrich their families out of the offices of the 
Church. 

Neptune. Apart from Pluto this is the most 
distant of the planets, estimated to be about 
2,793 millions of miles from the sun, and taking 
about 165 years to make a revolution round 
that luminary. Discovered by the German 
astronomer Gnlle on Sept, 23rd, 1846, after 
its existence had been predicted by Leverrier 
and Adams. 

Neptunium, element 93, one of the four new 
elements discovered during the progress of the 
atomic bomb project in the second world war. 
Heptunium is formed when a neutron enters a 
nucleus of Uranium 235, and it decays radio- 
actively to yield plutonium. 

Nests are, strictly, habitations formed by birds for 
the reception of their eggs and the hatching and 
rearing of their young. They are of the nio3t 
varied character, some being mere resting- 
places on the ground, while others display a 
remarkable skill in construction. Thus, the 
bower-bird and other species show very dis- 
tinctive peculiarities. The most usua! materials 
for bird-nest building are leaves, twigs, moss, 
wool, feathers, mud, clay, etc. Some birds bur- 
row in sand-hills. Certain mammals and fishes 
also build nest-like structures for breeding in. 

Neuroptera, an order of insects which includes 
lacewings, alder-flies, ant-lion flies, etc. 

Neutrino* a particle which is supposed to enter, 
into the constitution of atomic nuclei. This 
. hypothetical particle is considered to have a 
mass equal to that of an electron, but as its 
same suggests it carries no electric charge. 

Neutron, a particle with no electric charge, present 
in the nuclei of. all atoms except hydrogen-the 
hydrogen nucleus consists of only one particle, a 
proton. The neutron weighs the same as a 
proton! ftdd. : ;d- : m dr; 

Never-Never Land is a name that is now frequently 
given to the seemingly illimitable plains of 
Northern Australia. Who coined the phrase is 
not known, tint it was .first' uttered on a London 
stage by Sir H. Beerbohm Tree in the character 
of “ Captain Swift," the gentlemanly Australian 
bushranger. The late Wilson Barrett used it as 
a title for both a play and a novel. It is also 
prominently used in Sir J. M. Barrie’s Christmas 
play, “ Peter Pan." In the early “ eighties ” 

: of last century a book appeared with the title of 
The Never-Never Land: A Hide through Ndrthem 
: Queensland. ■ -. rim ■ Gw -y At : v. 

New Deal. The measures taken by President, 
Roosevelt in U.S.A. in 1933 to overcome, the 
meat economic crisis which broke out at the 
end of 1929 and to restore the social security 
threatened by it. The measures were drawn 
up by a group of experts called a Brains Trust 
and they provided for recovery by a programme 
of public works, including large-scale con- 
struction of houses and large-scale assistance 
to farmers. Loans were granted and authori- 
ties formed to stimulate activities which 
reduced the workless from 17 millions to be- 
tween 7-10 millions. Unemployment relief was 
regulated and enlarged; and social insurance 
(which, for decades had been a subject of dispute; 
being held to be contrary to American principles 
of self help) was Introduced. The President 
claimed at the beginning of 1939 that the New 
Deal programme had been successful, 5 The 
outbreak of the war prevented this being 
tested* But, many of its changes will become 


a permanent part of American legislation. 
Certain parts were repealed by the U.s. Supreme 
Court as being unconstitutional. 

Newgate Prison, now pulled down and replaced 
by the Central Criminal Court, opened in 1907, 
was situated near the point where once stood one 
of the old London city gates. There is a record 
of a prison upon this spot in the 18th century. 
Later a new one was built by the executors of 
Bichard Whittington, but this was destroyed 
by the Great Fire in 1666. Still another new 
prison on this site was erected between 1778: 
and 1780. In the Gordon Biots of the latter 
year it was destroyed by fire and re-erected. It 
, was not used as a prison after 1880* 

News Letters were an early form of newspaper, 
popular in the time, of Charles II. They con- 
sisted of items of news and gossip collected at 
the various coffee-houses and other places of 
public resort. They often included blank pages 
on which readers wrote their private letters. 

Newspapers did not come into existence before the 
early part of the 16tb century, when, to Italy 
and Germany, one or two crude attempts at 
news-sheets were made. In 1022 and 1843 
certain publications giving news were issued, 
but the Publick Intelligencer, established to 1633 
by Sir Roger L’Est, range, was the first real 
English newspaiter. It lasted three years, and 
was succeeded by the London Gazette, The 
Morning Post (1772) was the oldest English 
daily paper until 1937, when it was absorbed 
by the Daily Telegrayh (1855). The Times, 
under its first title of the London Daily Universal 
Register, was begun in 1785 and has been called 
by its present title since 1788. The first, Lon- 
don evening paper was the Globe, begun in 1803. 
London to-day has 9 morning and 3 evening 
.newspapers: the provinces 18. morning and 85 
evening. 

Newt, amphibians of lizard shape and mottled 
markings. There are three British species, 
the largest being the Great Crested Newt 
(Triton criMatus), which attains a length of 0 in. 

Newton’s: Rings, Concentric circular rings, due 
to the phenomenon of interference, which are 
seen around the point of contact of a slightly 
Convex lens on a flat plate of glass. 

New Year’s, Day, Jan. 1st, The first New Year’s 
festival, of which we have record is that con- 
stituted by Numa 713, B.o., and dedicated to 
Janus, 

Nesum, an ancient Roman term indicating a 
ceremony of legal transfer by which a debtor 
unable to satisfy a debt became the creditor’s 
bondman. 

Nibelungenlied, the German epic of the 12th 


century comprising numerous mythical poems 
, or sagas of which '.several English, translations- 
: exist. These poems have been utilised with 
great effect as foundations for Wagner’s famous 
series of operas comprised under the general 
title Ring des Nibelunyen. 

Nicene Creed, a summary of the principles of 
Christian faith, was first issued in 325 after being 
drawn up by the Council of Nicsea, and Was 
meant to thwart the Arians and assert the god- 
head of Christ. .. 

Niche, a recess or nook constructed for a statue or 
other special ornament* Such niches are numer- 
ous in the older ecclesiastical buildings, .and 
usually contain the figures of saints or historic 
• personages. 


Nickel, silver-coloured metal, fairly soft though 
harder than iron. Chief source of the metal is 
the nickel sulphide in iron-copper pyrites 
deposits in Ontario, Chief uses are: in electro- 
plating, in coins, as an element in alloy steels, 
Nieol Prism, ■ a device for producing plane- 


polarised light. ' It consists of two pieces of 
Iceland spar cut and cemented together in a 


Iceland spar cut and cemented together to a 
■ special way. 

Nicolo, a large brass reed instrument, common in 
the 17th century, hut now superseded by the 
bassoon. 

Nicotine, an alkaloid substance contained in the 
tobacco plant. It is a clear, colourless oil and 
highly poisonous, paralysing the nerves. In the 
act of smoking tobacco, however, only an 
infinitesimal quantity is absorbed in the smoke. 

Niello Work was in considerable vogue in the 
Middle Ages, and is said to have suggested the 
idea of engraving upon copper. It was pro- 
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duced by rubbing a mixture of silver, lead, 
copper, sulphur, and boras into engravings on 
silver, and some highly decorative results were 
obtained. The process is still largely practised 
in Russia. 

Sight-Heron, sometimes: called the night-raven, is 
a genus of heron of which only one: species is 
Jcnown in Europe. It is an occasional visitor to 
Britain, It has a long white crest. In spite of 
its name its habits are not specially nocturnal. 

Nightingale, a familiar singing bird which visits the 
southern counties of , England every summer, 
and is sometimes found as far north as York- 
shire. It is a shy bird, not often seen, but the 
sons of the male, usually heard in the late 
evening or at early mom, Is of remarkable 
sweetness and variety. : After its wooing period 
is over its song ceases. 

Night- Jar, the popular name of the goatsucker 
bird. (See Goatsucker.) 

Nihilism, the name commonly given to the 
earliest Russian form of revolutionary 
anarchism. It originated in the early years 
of the reign of Alexander II, The term was 
first used by Turgenev in his novel Fathers and 
Children published in 1802. 

Nile, Battle of the, fought in 1798 between the 
English and French fleets in Aboukir Bay. 
Nelson annihilated Napoleon’s fleet and tlfe 
latter and his army were stranded in Egypt. 

Nilgau, or Nylgan, an Indian antelope of a blue- 
grey colour and slightly humped. 

Nimbus, a circlet of light depicted round the heads 
of saints or divine personages in ancient art-: 
also name of dense dark “ rainy ” cloud. 

Nirvana, in Buddhism, is the condition of supreme 
attainment, and involves the extinction of every 
form of desire, ambition, or unrest. It is the 
holy state 

Nitre or Saltpetre, is now mostly manufactured by 
the double decomposition of sodium nitrate and- 
potassium chloride Its chief use ia the 
manufact ue of gunpowder and fireworks. It 
has been manufactured in England since 1625. 

Nitric Acid or Aquaiortis, is a compound of nitro- 
gen, hydrogen, and oxygen, and was first sepa- 
rated by Geber about a..x>. 778. It is a ready 
solvent of many metals. 

Nitriding, a technique for hardening the surface: 
of steels by heating them in an atmosphere of 
ammonia, Nitrified steel has improved resis- 
tance to corrosion. 

Nitrogen, a non-combustible gas devoid of taste or 
smell, and constituting nearly four-fifths of the 
atmospheric air. 

Nitro-Glycerine, an explosive yellow fluid pro- 
duced by mixing small quantities of glycerine 
with a combination of one part, of nitric acid 
and two parts, of sulphuric acid. By itself it 
is a dangerously explosive substance to handle. 
In 1867 Nobel produced dynamite, a safe 
explosive made by absorbing uitro-glycerine in 
kieseiguhr 

Nitrous Oxide, a compound of nitrogen and oxygen 
possessing mild an*sthetic power. It was the 
first of the inhalation anesthetics to be used. 

Nobel Prises, see pp. 671-72 

Noble, an old English gold coin current in the 14th 
century, and of the value of 6s. 8 d. A- b ; , 

Nocturne, a short piece of music, romantic in 
character, generally for the pianoforte. The 
nocturne was invented by John Field, from 
whom Chopin borrowed the idea. After this 
the nocturne became popular all over Europe, 
being known in Italy as “ notturrio ’* and in 
Germany as “ cadi t-musik ” 

Nominalists, a sect founded by Jean Roscellinus, 
Canon of Compidgne, in the 11th century, who 
maintained the doctrine that general ideas only 
exist by the names we. give them, in opposition 
to the “ Realists,” who contended that general 
ideas are real things with positive existence. 

Noneontormists or Dissenters, are all such 
religionists as do not conform to the doctrine of 
the Church of England. Up to the passing 
of the Act of Uniformity in 1662 they were 
called “ Puritans.” At various times the Non- 
conformists have been rigorously persecuted, 
but in later times the utmost toleration lias been 
granted to them. The oldest bodies of Non- 
. conformists are the Presbyterians, Baptists, and 
Independents. The Methodists date from 1739. 
(See also Baptists an d Methodists.) 


centuries by John and Sebastian Cabot. Fro- 
bisher, Gilbert, Davis, Hudson, anrl Bafiin. Two 
centuries later Ross, Parry, Franklin, and others 
made the attempt ; but it was not until 1903-5 
that Amundsen, discoverer of the South Foie, 
made the complete voyage. 

“ Not Proven,” a verdict peculiar to Scottish law 
under which, in criminal cases where the evi- 
dence not being sufficient to fully demonstrate 
the charge made, a prisoner. ; is given the benefit 
of the doubt and set free, arid cannot be retried 
even if later evidence of his guilt tie discovered, 

Notre Dame, the famous Paris cathedral, was 
founded in 1163, and Is one of the finest speci- 
mens of Gothic architecture In Europe. The 
best descriptions of the building are to be found 
In Victor Hugo’s " Hunchback of Notre. Dame.” 

November, the 9th month Of the year originally, 
but from 713 b.c., when Sauna added Jan. and 
Feb., it became the tlth month. 

Noyade, a mode of execution by drowning prac- 
tised during the Reign of Terror in France at 
Nantes. The victims were set afloat in a boat 
with a movable bottom. 

Nucleus, in physics, cue central and heavy part 
of an atom. Its most important component 
particles are the neutrons and protons. In 
biology, the nucleus is the chief organ of the cell. 

Numismatics, the science of coins and medals, has 
■ proved a fascinating study to many* and has 
resulted in the discovery of valuable historic 
evidence at various timea. The difference 
between a coin and a medal is that the former is 
a piece of money, while the latter commemorates 
some person or event. Numerous books have 
been written on both subjects, and there are 
many numismatic societies In existence. 

Nummulites are fossil fornminifene, coin-shaped, 
and belonging to the Eocene formation. 
Nummulitic limestone is the commonest of all 
: . the Tertiary rocks in Europe, Asia, and northern 
Africa. 

Nun-Bird, a South American barbet of sombre 
colour, with white patches and markings on the 
head and wings. 

Nunc Dtarittis, a familiar hymn (" Now lettestthou 
thy servant depart in. peace ’’) forming part of 
the Evening Service in the various Christian 
Churches. (Luke ii. 2-8.) 

Nuncio, a representative- of the Rope sent on 
diplomatic missions. Nuncios were perma- 
nently established during the 18th century. 

Nunneries, convents for the exclusive residence of 



women living under vows a life of religious 
observance. They are common in Roman 
Catholic countries, and there are still -a few in 
Britain. The first English nunnery was 
founded at Folkestone in 680, and up to the 
dissolution of the monasteries such institutions 
were numerous. 

Nuremberg Trial. On Nov. 21st, 1045, an 
International Military Tribunal, consisting of 
one American, one British, one Russian, and one 
French member, began the trial of twenty-four 
Nazi leaders. There were four counts : the 
conspiracy of Nazism ; wars of aggression ; 
war crimes ; and crimes against humanity. 
Twelve were condemned to hanging of whom 
ten were hanged on Oct, 16th, 1946. Goering 
committed suicide and Borinann has never been 
found. Papen, Schaeht, and Fritsche were 
acquitted. The rest received varying terms of 
imprisonment. 

Nut-Hatch, tree-creeping birds represented in 
England by only one species. This species has 
long, curved claws that fit it for climbing, and 
it feeds on small insects and larva. 

Nutmeg, the kernel of the stone of a tropical fruit, 
used as a spice and highly aromatic. 

Nyctea, a kind of snow-owl of large size and white 
plumage found in the Arctic and Sub-Arctic 
latitudes of Europe, America, and Asia. 

Nylon, a generic term for the synthetic chemical 
compounds called polyamides from which 
textile fibres can be drawn. The first nylon 
of commercial interest was discovered in 1935, 
and the world’s first nylon factory — in the 
United States — began production in 1940. 

Nymphisa, the white water-lily, dedicated by the 
Greeks to the water nymphs, ■ ■ 

Nyssa, the black gum, or pepper-fidge tree of 
America, possessing a tough, almost imsplittable 
wood. The. sub-acid fruit of one variety. A 7 . 
candicans, is sometimes called the “ Ogechee 
Lime,” and used as a substitute for ordinary 
limes or lemons. — w.w, 


Oak, the most valuable of European timbers, re- 
markable for its strength and durability. Was 
used for building ships of the British fleet from 
the days of Charles II, to its supersession by 
iron. Has always been extensively used in 
furniture construction and cabinet work. There 
are about 300 species of oak, two species being 
native to Britain. 

Oak Boy, a member of a body of Irish insurgents 
(who wore oak sprigs in tlieir hate) who rose in 
1704 against forced labour on the roads and a 
stricter exaction of tithes. 

** Oaks,” the name of a famous race for three-year- 
oid fillies run at Epsom two days after tiie 
** Derby.** 

Oakum, loose hemp and untwisted ropes, in the 
preparation of which prison labour used to be 
largely used in England. 

Oasis, the name given to any fertile spot in a desert 
region. Such spots are fairly numerous on the 
Sahara and Libyan deserts, and some of them 
are extensively peopled and successfully cul- 
tivated. 

Oates’ Plots. (See Oates, Titus, Prominent People 
Section.) 

Oats, a well-known cereal product, probably 
native to Asia, but cultivated with considerable 
success for many centuries, in Scotland and 
England. The United States also produces 
large quantities. Cakes and porridge of oat- 
meal are common articles of food in many coun- 
tries, especially in Scotland. 

Obbligato, originally, as the name suggests, a part 
which must be played <= obligatory). Now, 
by a curious misuse of the word, a part which 
need not be played, e.o., a ” violin obbligato ” 
— additional to the pianoforte accompaniment 
and may be omitted if desired. 

Obelisk, a tapering monolithic column, square at 
the base and pyramidal at the top, regarded by 
the ancient Egyptians as a sacred stone and 
usually found at the entrance, to the sun 
temples. Twelve were transported from Egypt 
to Home and set up at various times ; there is 
one in the Place de la Concorde in Paris, and 
one on the Thames Embankment in London — 
Cleopatra’s Needle— originally erected at Helio- 1 
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poiis, centre of the sun-cult, by Tuthmosis HI 
about 1500 k.c. 

Obi, the Japanese name for a coloured sash com- 
monly worn by Japanese women, and tied with 
a large bow at the back of the waist. 

Obit, the date or the anniversary of a person’s 
demise ; the term is used also in reference to a 
service of religious character celebrated on 
such an occasion. 

Oblation, a gift offered in worship, referring 
especially to the bread and wine given by the 
laity for the Eucharist. 

Oblivion, Act of, was the act of "free pardon and 
oblivion ” in respect of “ all treasons and state 
offences.” committed between 1637 and 1660 
(the Civil War and Commonwealth period), 
excepting from it the “ regicides " and certain 
priests. 

Oboe, (old spelling : hantbois). A reed wood- 
wind instrument rather similar to the clarinet 
in appearance, but having a double reed. The 
tone of the oboe is mare thin and penetrating 
than that of the clarinet. The tenor oboe is 
called the Cor Anglais, while the bass oboe is 
the Bassoon. There is also a ” double-bass ” 
oboe called the contra-bassoon. 

Obolus, a silver coin of ancient Athens worth about 
a penny farthing in English; The name was 
also adopted for small coins in different parts of 
Europe in the 14th and 15th centuries ; besides 
being applied to a small weight, equivalent, to 
the sixth Part of an Attic drachma. In palm- 
ontology an obolus is a fossil lAnttuWdas of the 
Silurian period. 

Obscurantists, a term applied to persons who are 
adverse to the extension of knowledge and view; 
with distrust all measures of reform, and the 
opening up of new lines of thought. 

Observants were certain members of the Francis- 
can order who in the 15th century adopted a 
modified form of monasticism and ultimately 
were approved by the papal authorities. 

Observatories existed in ancient Babylon and 
Egypt,. They . wore erected on tombs and 
temples. The most famous observatory of 
Egypt was that of Alexandria, erected by 
Ptolemy Soter, 300 b.c. It was not until the 
lfith century, however, that an observators- 
adequately equipped for astronomical investi- 
gations was built.. This was at Cassel. Tycho 
Brahe’s observatory at Uranienburg was 
erected in 1576. The Royal Observatory at 
Greenwich was completed in 1675. Mount 
Wilson Observatory in California baa had a 
100-in. reflector telescope working since 1917 but 
Mount Palomar Observatory, also in California, 
has a 200-in. reflector — the largest in the world, 
completed in 1949— which can reveal remote 
galaxies out to a limiting distance of 500 million 
light years. It is known as the Hale telescope in 
memory of Dr. George Ellery Hale, the founder 
of the Mount Wilson Observatory. A 100-in, 
telescope, the Isaac Newtm t is to be installed at 
the new Royal Greenwich Observatory at Hurst- 
mouceux Castle. A number of observatories 
are devoted to meteorological and geophysical 
work, the most important in the British Isles 
being those at Eskdalemuir (Dumfries). Kew, 
Lerwick, and Valencia (Eire). (See also 
Astronomy and Telescopes.) 

Obsidian, a form of volcanio rock of vitreous struc- 
ture, and usually a silicate of aluminium, lime, 
magnesium, etc. Produced when acid: lavas 
are rapidly congealed, it is usually black 1 arid' 
fractures like pitch. 

Ocarina, a simple kind of musical instrument 
usually made of terra-cotta. The whistle 
mouthpiece is at right angles to: the bulbous 
body. In which are a number of finger-holes. 
The tone resembles that of. a mellow flageolet. 

Occultation, in astronomy, refers to the conceal- 
ment of a celest ial body by the passing before it 
of some other heavenly body. The most fre- 
quent: occultation is that of a fixed star by the 
. moon. . .. , 

Occultism, originally the practice or study of the 
occult, or secret sciences. Including alchemy, 
astrology, magic, necromancy, etc. ; but in 
recent times referring also to theosophy, 
spiritualism, palmistry, and so forth. 

Ocean comprises the great body of water which 
covers five-eighths of the surface of the earth, 
and has an average depth of two miles The 


principal oceans are the Pacific, Atlantic, 
Indian, and Arctic. 

Ocean Currents are well-defined streams running 
over certain portions of the ocean and caused 
mainly by wind- friction, slope of the sea surface 
and diiferenees in . density of the water, all 
movements being influenced by the deflective 
forces due to the earth's rotation. The climatic 
importance of the great, ocean currents is that 
they constitute one of the means whereby heat 
is transferred. from lower to higher latitudes. 
Ocelot, usually called the leopard cat, is found in 
S. America, It is about 4 ft. in length, in- 
cluding tail, and of a grey or tawny colour and 
spotted. 

Ochres, the name of a number of natural earths 
impregnated with mineral colourings, chiefly 
silica and alumina. They include iron ochre, 
yellow ochre, and plumbic ochre, being respec- 
tively oxides of iron and lead. Ochres are 
largely used in the making of lmints, 

Octagon, in geometry, is a plane of eight angles 
and eight sides, and is a regular octagon when 
all the sides and angles are equal. 

Octahedron, in geometry, consists of a solid figure . 

bounded by eight triangular faces. 

Octane Number, the index of the knock-rating of 
petrol. 

Octarck, the kings of the English heptarchy. Hen- 
gist (455) being the first, and Egbert (800) the I 
fast. 

Octastyle, in architecture, is a term applied to an 
eight-columned portico such as that of the Par- 
thenon of Rome. 

Octateucb, meaning a collect ion of eight books, is a 
: term generally applied to the first eight books of 
the Old Testament. 

Octave, an interval of an eighth (sec Interval), 
The interval between one note and the same 
note pitched higher.- A. pure note is an air 
vibration of .fixed frequency. Middle C is thus 
256 vibrations per second,. The note an octave 
above : middle O is exactly twice this frequency, 
i.e., 512 vibrations per second. 

Octet, a musical composition for eight voices or 
instruments. 

October, the 10th month, but the 8th in the old 
Roman calendar. ; It was held sacred to Mars.. 
Octopus, a genus of marine molluscs with eight 
tentacles that bear suckers. 

Octrois are special taxes levied on articles of food 
before entering a city. They have been 
established in Prance from early times, and still 
exist, though at various periods they have been 
suspended. 

Odes were originally extempore compositions sung 
in honour of the gods by the ancient Greeks and 
Romans. They were divided into, three sec- 
tions: strophe. . antistrophe, and epode. All 
the most famous ancient odeB~~of Anacreon, 
Pindar, Horace — were composed before the 
Christian era. Among the best-known English 
odes are those of Milton, Dryden, Collins, Gray, 
Wordsworth, and Keats. 

Odeum, a small theatre fo» the recitation of musical 
compositions, generally contiguous to a larger 
public theatre: thus the odeum of Athens in 
classic days adjoined the theatre of Bacchus. 
Odontograph, an instrument enabling engineers to 
derive the shape of gear-wheel teeth. 

Odour of Sanctity, a phrase which originally 
expressed the belief that: the corpse, of a holy 
person emitted, a sweet odour, while that of an 
: unbaptised person gave forth an evil odour ; the 
term is now employed figuratively of the repu- 
tation. 

Odyssey: Homer’s famous: epic poem setting forth 
.. the incidents of the wanderings of Ulysses oil 
Ms way back- to: -Ithaca, after the Siege of 

■ ■ u.\coy« ■■■■■■■' 

CEcumenica! Council, a general, council of the 
: Christian- Church; summoned when important 
questions of Church doctrine and polity are to 
be decided. The early councils were pre- 
- • dominantly Greek and convoked by -the 
emperor. Those summoned by the Pope are 
called Lat-eran Councils and their decisions 
are not binding on the rest of Christendom. 
Of the twenty-six councils held in the past, 
only six are recognised by the Church of Eng- 
land, viz. : Niccca 325, Constantinople 381, 
Ephesus 431, Cbaleedon 451, Constantinople 
553, and Constantinople 086-81. 


CEil-de-BoeuI, a term in architecture denoting 
openings, usually round or oval, in friezes, roofs, 
or domes of buildings, designed for the admission, 
of light. 

Ogham, an ancient style of Irish or Celtic writing, 
hot used later than the 9th or 10th century. 
Ogulnian Law, the passing of which was secured 
by the two Tribunes Ogulnius, 300 B.C., had the 
effect of increasing the number of the Pontiffs 
and Augurs, and conceded eligibility for those 
offices to Plebeians. : 

Ogygian Deluge, occurred under King Ogyges, the 
first king of Thebes. It was a great flood by 
which Zeus was supposed to have tried tc> 
destroy mankind. 

Ohm's haw, was propounded by Dr. G. 8. Ohm 
in 1827 and now usually expressed in the 
equation : voltage = current (in amps.) x re- 
. sistance (in ohms). The ohm is the practical 
unit of electrical resistance. ( See also p. 713.) 
Oldium, the botanical name for a fungus, a specie® 
of which is found on the grape-vine, causing 
what is known as the “ vine disease." 

Oil Cake is used as food for cattle. It i3 made 
from linseed, rape, and cottonseed, after the oila 
have been extracted, and is very fattening. 

Oil Gas, a combustible gas obtained by the de- 
composition of oil, yielding a brilliant light, and - 
largely employed for Illuminating purposes. 
Gibers’ Comet was discovered in 1815 by Gibers 
the German astronomer. Gibers also discovered 
the asteroids Pallas and Vesta (1802--07), 

Old Red Sandstone, a synonym for the Devonian 
system (vide). 

Olefines, a series of hydrocarbons, in which the 
: hydrogen atoms are double the number of those 

- - of carbon. The first member of the series is 

ethylene. 

Oleic Acid, an important fatty acid present in 
, lard and olive- and cotton-seed oils. Used in 

- soap-making. Olein is the ester formed by the 
reaction of ole ic acid and glycerine. 

Oleographs, the name given to reproductions of 
paintings in oils, the. colours of - the original 
being more or iess faithfully copied. The 
process is one that closely resembles chromo- 
lithography. 

Oleometer, an: instrument for ascertaining . the 
specific gravity of oil. (See Hydrometer.) 

Qleron Laws or Judgments, were a code of mari- 
-:.! time laws, introduced ; into England in-:. the 
reign of Richard I. in the 12th century. Oitiron 
is an island off the west coast of Prance, opposite 
the mouth of the Charente, 

Olibanum, a resinous gum obtained from trees 
grown in Somaliland ami India. 

Oliva. This small tree, whose fruit yields olive oil, 
is a native of the eastern Mediterranean 
countries, but has been introduced into cultiva- 
tion elsewhere. Its oil is used for cooking, in 
packing sardines, and in soap making; the 
- green unripe fruit is pickled for table olive?;. 
Olivenite, a mineral of an olive-green colour. 

Scientifically it is an arsenate of copper. 

Olivine, a chrysolite, is a mineral of a pale green 
colour, found in volcanic rocks and meteorites. 
It is essentially a double silicate of iron and 
-'magnesium. -- 

Olla Podrida, a sort of Spanish “ haggis,” com- 
bining in a stew a number of meats and vege- 
tables. 

Olympiads were periods of four years which 
elapsed between each celebration of the Olympic 
games, instituted in honour of Zeus by the 
Greeks, and hold at Olympus in the Pelopon- 
nesus. These festivals included competitions 
in literature, art, drama, rhetoric, music, and 
gymnastics, : and they * were continued, with 
intervals, from 770 b.o. to A.». 394. Athletic 
revivals have taken place at Athens 1896, 
Paris 1900, St. Louis 1901, London 1908, 
Stockholm 1912, Antwerp 1920, Paris 1924, 
Amsterdam 1928, Los Angeles 1932. Berlin 
1936, London 1948. and Helsinki 1952, and 
will be held in Melbourne in 19CS. (See p. 934 
■for " Olympic Results, 1052.“) 

Omega, the last letter of the Greek alphabet, and 
widely adopted in literature in its figurative 
sense as indicating the end of anything. 

Omens are auguries or presentiments of some 
coming event, usually something evil* In 
oiden tunas omens, portents, and signs were, 
seriously regarded, and among the Greeks and 
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Romans emanated chiefly from the priests or 
augurs, who were supposed to be the recipients 
of the warnings of the gods . 

Omnimeter, an invention for superseding chain 
measuring and combining the theodolite and 
level. It was introduced in 1869, and is the in- 
vention of a German engineer named Eekhold. 

Onager, the wild ass of Central Asia. 

Onus Prohandi, a legal term signifying that the 
onus of proof rests on the party of the side 
indicated. This obligation of proof generally 

i devolves upon the supporters of an affirmative. 

Onyx, a kind of silica built up of different-coloured 
layers, which are parallel and straight (not 
curved as in agate). 

Oolite, a geological term for the Jurassic oolitic 
limestones existing through a long stretch of 
country extending from Yorkshire to’ Dorset- 
shire. It abounds in fossils of molluscs and 
reptiles. The term “ oolite " derives from the 
fact that these rocks are made of egg-shaped 
particles of calcium carbonate. 

Opal is a mineral consisting of hydrated silica. 
It occurs In numerous varieties and colours, 

: ranging from white to brown and green. 
Some opals have a vitreous lustre and trans- 
parency which constitute what is called “opales- 
cence." Opals are in great favour for jewellery : 
the best come from Hungary and Australia. 

Opera derives, like Drama, from the religious 
plays of mediaeval times. These plays were 
always accompanied by music, but, whereas 
Drama has relegated music to the entr'acte. 
Opera has developed it to the point of being 
the most important feature of the performance. 
The first true opera was produced at Florence 
iu 1597. It was written by Einuccini and com- 
posed mainly by Feri and called La Dafne. 
Einuccini and Feri followed this in 1600 with 
Euridice — the earliest opera of which we 
have a complete record. The first opera house 
was opened in Venice by Caralli in 1637. 
Cardinal Mazarin tried to introduce Italian 
opera into France, bringing in Caralli in 1660, 
but the experunent was a failure. Native 
French opera began in 1672 under the patronage 
of Louis XIV. with Lulli’s Les Petes de 
V Amour et de Bacchus. In England musical 
plays were being performed at this time, but the 
first real opera was Purcell's Dido and JEneas 
written in 1689. At this time Scarlatti was 
writing operas in Naples and shaping the 
Italian opera into the form in which we know 
it to-day. Handel produced nearly forty 
operas in thirty years, his first being Rinaldo at 
the Haymarket, London, in 1711. The comic 
opera seems to have originated in Naples. The 
first English comic opera, the Beggar's Opera 
by Guy, was given in London in 1727. Mozart, 
after producing his magnificent Idonicneo at the 
age of 25. wrote a succession of comic operas : 
Seraglio (1782), Figaro (1786), Bon Giovanni 
(1788), Cosi fan tuite (1790). These laid the 
foundations for all future comic opera. The 
Made Flute (1791) was the first of what might 
be called “opera for the people.” Beethoven 
made a single excursion into opera: Fidelio 
(1805). Rossini is best known for The Barber 
of Seville (1816), a comic opera, although his 
reputation was made with a serious opera 
Tancredi (1813). The operas of Bellini are 
rarely performed outside Italy, but these had 
considerable influence on the work of Chopin 
and Liszt. Bellini’s successor Donizetti is best 
known for bis comic operas Don Fasquale and 
L'Elisir d’Amore. This period in French opera 
is best represented by Auber's Fra IEavolo. 
German opera, slow to take root, developed at 
this time through Weber and Meyerbeer to 
Wagner, whose first important opera, Rienzi, 
was performed in 1842. The complete. Bind 
was first given at Bayreuth in 1876 and Wag-, 
ner’a last opera, Parsifal , in 1882. The most 
successful exponent of comic opera at this 
time was Offenbach, although Strauss in Vienna 
and Sullivan in England enjoyed considerable 
local success. Italian opera underwent a 
revival with the advent of Verdi. Of his 
earlier operas. Bigoletto (18513, II Tmatore 
(1853) and La Traviata (1853) alone have 
•retained their popularity. Aida (1871) is a 
more mature work, white Otello (1887), and 
FaUtaff (1893), for which Boito wrote the 
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libretti, are works of high merit. Severn 
French operas of this period retain their 
popularity : Gounod’s Faust (1859), Bizet’s 
Carmen (1875), Massenet's Marnn (1884). 
Saint-SaiSns Samson et Balila (1877). In 1890 
Mascagni achieved startling success with 
Cavalleria Rustieam . This was followed 
almost immediately by Leoncavallo’s I Fag- 
liacc.i and the two are now inseparable. Of the 
operas produced in the 20th century, the most 
popular have been Puccini’s La Bohime (1896), 
Tosca (1900), Madam Butterfly (1904), Richard 
Strauss’s Der Bosenltavalier (1911) and Debussy’s 
PelUas et MeUscmde (1902). 

Ophicleide, a brass instrument invented in the 
19tb century. Mendelssohn and Berlioz wrote 
scores for the ophicleide, but the instrument 
has fallen out of general use. 

Ophidia, the sub-order of reptiles comprising the 
snakes. 

Ophiuroid, an ophiuroid or brittle-star is a mem- 
ber of the Ophiuroidea, a class of eohinoderms 
with slender arms. 

Opium was known to the ancients, and used by 
them as a medicine. It is obtained from the 
white poppy, the unripe “ head ” or seed capsule 
of that flower yielding a juice which when dried 
becomes the opium of commerce. The poppy 
is largely cultivated in India, Persia, Turkey. 
Macedonia, and China for the sake of this juice, ' 
which yields various alkaloids, such as morphine, 
narcotine, thebane. etc. Laudanum is a tinc- 
ture of opium. ’■ ' »’ ■ 

Opium War, a war U839-42) between Great, 
Britain and China, due to the dissatisfaction of 
the former with the treatment of British 
subjects in China. The immediate cause was 
the attempt of China to stop the importation of 
opium. It was concluded by the treaty of Nan- 
king, which established the *’ treaty ports “ of: 
China. Hong Kong was ceded to Great Britain. 

Opossum, marsupial mammals found in the more 
southerly of the United States. South America, 
and Australia, They are arboreal except for 
the water-opossum, which eats fish. 

Opportunist, a term which first came into use 
politically in France after the Franco-German 
War, and referred to a section of the Republican 
party of which Gambetta was tbe leader, who 
held that the true political policy was not to 
force opinions upon the people but to wait until 
circumstances favoured their advocacy. 

Optics, the branch of physics which investigates 
the nature and properties of light and tbe 
Phenomena of colour. Burning lenses were 
known to the ancient Greeks and Ptolemy wrote 
a treatise on opties a.d. 160. Lenses as visual 
aids were known in ancient China buteyeglasseg 
were not in use until the 13th century. Spec- 
tacles were in more general use after the inven- 
tion of printing in the 15th century. The 
camera obscura was invented in the 16th cen- 
tury and the telescope and microscope at the 
beginning of the 17th century. 

Optimism, the theory that, everything happens for 
the best, has been propounded by many fathers 
of the Church and philosophers from Plato to 
Rousseau. It is the opposite of pessimism. 

Optophone, invented in 1914 by E. Fournier 
d’Albe, is an instrument whereby the blind can 
read ordinary letterpress. This dispenses with 
Braille tq.ii.). By means of this instrument, in ’ 
which tbe light-sensitive element selenium plays 
the important part, the letters are transposed 
into sounds, the alphabet of which ttte blind 
reader soon learns, and the positions and speed 
of the instrument can be regulated by him. 

Opus, a single work of serious music.. Most 
serious composers list their works, in this way ; 
e.g., Opus 1, Opus 2, etc. If several pieces are 
included in a single opus they arc listed as 
follows : Opus 1. No. 1. 

Oracles were in. ancient times supposed to. be 
words spokenby the gods, and it was the ens- 
. tom on important occasions to consult them 
about the future. The Greeks had the Oracles 
of Zeus at Bodona, and Apollo at Delphi, white 
the Romans consulted the Oracles of Mars, 
Fortune, and others. 

Orange, a fruit; growing in most sub-tropical 
climateB and in universal demand. It is grown 
on an evergreen tree that attains a height of 
about 20 ft. at maturity. ., . 
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Orangemen, members of an Irish society formed 
in- 'Ulster in 1795 to uphold Protestantism. 
Their name is taken from King William III 
, (Prince of Orange) who defeated James II at the 
Boyne in 1690. The society has branches in 
most English-speaking countries but flourishes 
chiefly in Ulster. 

Orang-utan, one of the largest of the anthropoid 
apes, found only in Borneo and Sumatra, When 
full-grown it stands over 4 ft. in height and 
weighs about 150 lb. 

Oratorians were an order of, priests founded by 
St Philip Neri, about 1564, and received their 
name from the Oratory of St. Jerome, where 
they worshipped. They also established them- 
selves in Prance in the 17th century, and in 
England the Oratory at Brompton founded by 
It W. Eaber (d, 1803), commemorates the earlier 

, .order. 

Oratorio, a sacred work for solo voices, chorus, 
and orchestra. The word applies to a special 
composition and not to a musical setting for 
a normal part of the church service. 

Orbit indicates the course of a planet round the 
sun. All the planetary orbits are elliptical. 

Orchestra, a group of instruments and instru- 
mentalists whose playing is under the direction 
of a conductor. The composition of a typical 
■symphony orchestra is as follows: Strings : 
1st Violin (16), 2nd Violin (16), Viola (12), 
Violoncello (12), Double Buss (8), Wood-Wind : 
Elute {3-4); Piccolo (1), Oboe (3), Cor Anglais 

(1) . Bass Oboe it); Clarinet (3), Bass Clarinet (1), 
Bassoon (3), Contra-bassoon (1). Brass: 
Horn (6), Trumpet (5), Trombone (S-l>, Tuba 

(2) . Percussion: Timpani (3-0), Side Brum 
(1), Bass Drum (1), Cymbals (1), Harp (2). 

Ordeals, or Trials by Ordeal, were known in Eng- 
land in the time of the Saxons, and existed down 
to 1218, when they were abolished, ' The ordeals 
were usually of Are, water, or poison. The 
accused would be set to handle red-hot iron, be 
cast into water, or made to partake of poison, 
and unless he could withstand these tests he was 
condemned as guilty. 

Orders, Holy, in the Homan Catholic Church are 
of seven kinds, extending from door-keepers, 
exorcists, readers, and acolytes, in the minor 
class, to deacons, prieBta, and bishops of major 
rank ; while in the Anglican Churches there arc 
only three — deacons, priests, and bishops. 

Orders to Council are issued by the sovereign on 
the advice of a few selected members ; of the 
Privy 'Council. They must, not seriously alter 
the law of the land. . Another class of Orders in 
Council are issued by authority of an Act of 
Parliament for the carrying out of its pro- 
visions. 

Ordination, the ceremony of installing ministers or 
clergymen in clerical offices, has existed from the 
earliest times. In the Anglican and Homan 
Catholic Churches the rites of Ordination are 
performed. by bishops; among Nonconformists 
the power of ordination rests with the governing 
bodies of the different Churches. 

Ordnance Office was an old Covemment depart- 
ment entrusted with ibe supply of weapons and 
materials of war from the time of the archers to 
the days of guns and explosives. After the 
Crimean campaign, when the administration of 
the Ordnance Board was shown to be very 
defective, the office was abolished, and its duties 
vested in the War Minister. - 

Ordnance Survey, an authorised survey of ; Great 
Britain entrusted to a special body of Royal 
Engineers and civilian” experts, by whom maps 
and charts are from time to time produced, 
showing the full details of the geographical, 
geological, and industrial condition of the 
country. The scale adopted for counties is 
' 0 in. to 1 mile, and 1 in. to 1 mile for the 
general map of the kingdom. The Ordnance 
Survey Department now comes under the 
Ministry of Agriculture. 

Ordonnances were special laws enacted by the 
Breach kings prior to 1789. They were issued 
in the name of the king, and had the effect of 
Acts of Parliament. It was the revival of 
ordonBanee s 'by Charles X. that led to the 
Revolution of 1880. ' 

Ores are minerals which are minedfor their content 
of metallic compounds. 

Organ is a musical wind instrument of ancient 
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origin whose tones arc produced by the vibra- 
tions of air in pipes of varying length. Basic- 
ally, an organ consists of a, number Of pipes 
grouped in rows or ranks according to their 
special tone-character. The air is fed by 
bellows or, in modern organs, by a rotary fan, 
electrically driven. Each rank is controlled 
by a slider, and the knob that controls ;the 
slider is called a stop. The organist pulls out 
the stops to give the tones he wants, the other 
pipes being liept out of action by the slider, 
When a particular note on the keyboard is 
depressed the player may hear, by pulling out 
the appropriate stop, not only the normal 
pitch but the note in several octaves. A stop 
of which the notes are of normal pitch is called 
an S-foot stop, a 16-foofc. stop would give an 
octave lower, a 4-foot stop an octave higher, and 
a 2-foot stop two octaves higher. The hand 
keyboard is called a manual, and the foot 
keyboard the pedal board. The basic tone of an 
organ is its diapason tone, and is normally of 
8-foot length and pitch. Most large organs have 
four manual keyboards and one pedal hoard. 
The most important manual is the great organ 
which comprises the majority of basic stops. 
The next in importance is the swell organ, so 
called because the pipes are enclosed in a box 
fitted with movable shutters operated by a 
swell-pedal. The effect provides a controlled 
crescendo or diminuendo. The tone of a 
typical English swell has a reedy character, 
The third manual controls the choir organ — 
a collection of stops suitable for vocal- accom- 
paniment. The fourth manual controls the 
solo organ— a group of stops which, singly or in 
combination, may provide a solo melody 
which the remainder of the organ accompanies. 
The pedal keyboard controls most of the bass 
stops. In some very large organs there is a 
fifth manual controlling the echo organ. This is 
a small group of stops usually set high in the , 
roof of the building to give the effect of distant- 
music. Most church organs have two or three 
manuals. Modern cinema organs may have 
some normal stops but rely chiefly on a number 
of effects unknown to the straight organ. 

Orgies were originally secret celebrations in 
honour of Bacchus, and noted for the wild 
licence displayed by the celebrants. 

Grguinette, a musical instrument composed of 
reeds which are played upon -by a bellows. A 
strip of paper passes over the holes of the reeds, 
moved by a crank, and the paper is cut into 
holes to represent the reauired sounds, As the 
rollers turn the bellows the melody is '* ground 
out.” WO ': 1 I’M O v >:(0:% 0;00 . '-o VO .-O O.: 

Oriel College, Oxford, derives Its name from a 
building called “ TOrtole ’’ which stood on its 
site ; was founded by Archdeacon Adam de 
Brume in 1326. 

Oriel Window is a windownoiected from the front 
of a building, and may be rectangular, triangu- 
lar, or pentagonal. The ordinary bay window 
and bow window are varieties of Onel. When 
an Oriel window does not reach to the ground it 
usually rests upon moulded sills supported by 
corbels.. 

Oriflamme, fcbe name of the original banner of the 
: abbey of St. Denis, and adopted fly Bonis "VI. 
as his standard.. If remained the national 
emblem of Trance for three centuries. The 
flag was of red silk, the outer edge being ent in 
the form of flames, 

Origenisis, a sect of religionists who were followers 
of Origen, who lived, in the 3rd century. They 
believed that men’s souls were created before 
their bodies, that the celestial bodies had- Souls, 
and that Christ was the Bon of God only, by 
adoption and grace, The Council of Constanti- 
nople in 553 condemned Origen’ s doctrines, 

Original Sin, according to Christian doctrine the 
corruption that is bom with us, as- a result of 
Adam’s fall. „ ; . 

” Origin of Species” (1859), the title of Darwin -s 
famous work— -by many considered to be the 

■ - most important book of the 18th century, ■ ■ 

Orioles. Brightly coloured birds- considered by 
, some authorities to be related . to the starlings. 
The golden oriole, which has orange-yellow 
plumage, and. black wings and tails, is. perhaps 
the most beautiful. It visits Britain and has 
been known to nest here. 
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possession of his property, while his civic status 
was unimpaired. 

Ostrich, large African birds which inhabit the 
sandy plains, and highly valued for the rich 
feathers grown on their wings and tail. The 
neck and legs are naked. The wings are useless 
in flight, but the birds have a fleetness of foot 
exceeding that of the swiftest horse. An 
ostrich’s egg weighs 3 lb. 

Otary, any seal which has external ears (as 
opposed to the true seals which lack them.) 
The eared seals make up the family Otarndw, 
Which includes the Sea-Lion and the Fur-seal of 
the N. Pacific. 

Otter, an aquatic carnivorous mammal widely 
distributed over Europe, and at one time very 
common in England and Wales. Otter hunting, 
indeed, is still a country sport in some district's, 
and a breed of dogs called otter-hounds is kept 
for the purpose. The otter averages about 
2 ft. in length, exclusive of tail, has web-feet, 
and is a very expert swimmer. 

Oubliette, secret dungeon with an opening only 
at the top, as was found in the old baronial 
castles of the Middle Ages. 

Ounce, a carnivorous member of the cat family, 
spotted like a leopard and having a long bushy 
tail. It is only found at high altitudes on the 
Himalayas, and is often called the “snow 
leopard.” 

Outcrop. Where a seam of rock appears at the 
surface of the ground, there is an outcrop of the 
particular rock. Outcrop coal is surface coal : 
the mining of such coal is called open-cast 
mining. 

Outlawry, the process of putting a person out of 
the protection of the law. It existed early in 
England and was the punishment of those who 
could not pay the "were ’’ or blood-money to 
the relatives of the deceased. It was finally 
abolished in civil proceedings in 1870, while it 
has gradually become obsolete in criminal 
proceedings. 

Ouzel, a term applied to certain species of the 
thrush family. The ring-ouzel and water- 
ouzel both occur in Britain. 

Ovation was a triumph which the Romans accord- 
ed to their generals on their return after victory. 

Overture, introductory piece to an opera or 
oratorio, often including the main themes to 
be elaborated later. Many so-called overtures 
have been composed as separate concert pieces. 

Oviparous, a zoological term referring to such 
mammals, birds, reptiles, and fishes as bring 
forth eggs to be hatched outside the body of the 
parent. : 

Ovipositor, the organ by means of which the 
females of certain arthropods deposit their eggs. 

OvoviviparouS, a zoological term applied to such 
animals as produce eggs which are hatched in 
the body of the parent; an example is the 

. viper. 

Owens College, Manchester, was founded by 
means of a bequest of £100,000 by John Owens, 
a Manchester merchant, who died in 1846. The 
college began in 1851, and formed the nucleus 
for the Victoria University of Manchester, 
established in 1880. 

Owls, raptorial nocturnal birds distributed over 
the greater part of the world. Eleven species 
exist to Britain, including the barn-owl, the 
long-eared owl, and the short-eared owl. Owls 
have large heads and round Piercing eyes em- 
bedded in rings of feathers. They are voracious 
feeders and live on the smaller mammals, birds, 
insects, and fish, ’ 

Ox, the popular name of the mammals included 
in the genus Bos. They are hollow-horned 
ruminants and hoofed quadrupeds, and include 
the various classes of domestic cattle as well as 
the different wild species,- The adult male is 
called a bull, the female a cow, and the young a 
calf. The best-known breeds of domesticated 
cattle are the Durham or Shorthorn, the Angus* 
the Jersey, Ayrshire, Suffolk, and Hereford. 

Oxalic Acid, an organic acid obtained from 
numerous plants, such as sorrel and rhubarb, 
and produced artificially for commercial pur-' 
poses ftbm sawdust, treated with caustic potash 
or caustic soda. It combines with metals In- 
form oxalates. 

Oxford Clay, a geological formation consisting of a 
bed of blue clay hundreds of feet thick, and 
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Orion, a famous constellation of the heavens, com- , 
Prising nearly a hundred stars, all visible to the . 
naked eye. It contains three stars of the second 
magnitude in a line, and these are called 
“ Orion’s Beit.” 

“ Orlando Eurioso,” the title of Ariosto’s 16th- 
century epic poem, describing the doughty deeds 
of Orlando and other knights of the Charle- 
magne period. 

Orleanists, members and supporters of the House 
of Orleans (1773-1850), of which King Louis 
'Philippe was a member. 

Ormuimn, a version of the Gospels and Acts made 
by Orm, an ecclesiastic of the 12th century. It 
is metrical and exists in manuscript in the Bod- 
leian Library. 

Qrmuzd, the spirit of good according to the Zoroas- 
trian religion, represented as eternally warring 
against evil and personating purity of life. 

Ornithology, the branch of Zoology which treats 
of the structure and habits of birds. 

Ornithorliynchus. (See Duck-bill.) ! 

Orphrey, the name of an ornamental border of gold 
and silver embroidered on ecclesiastical vest- 
ments. 

Orpimenfc, arsenic sulphide, a mineral yielding the 
colour known as “ king’s yellow'.” 

Orrery, an instrument used in the 18th and early 
10th centuries which showed the motions of the 

. planets round the sun and the satellites round 
their primaries. The first orrery made was 
named after Charles Boyle, Earl of Orrery. . 

Orris Root, the dried root or stem of a species of 
iris cultivated in Italy. Used in perfumery 
and dry toilet preparations. 

Orthoptera. The large order of insects including 
grasshoppers, crickets, locusts, mantises, stick 
insects, cockroaches, etc. These insects hare 
biting mouth parts, and wings, if present, are 
in two pairs, the front pair being thickened to 
jirotect the membranous hind wings which are 
folded under the front ones when at rest. 

Orthotomus, a dainty little bird of the warbler 
kind, including the tailor- birds. They inhabit 
Java. Sumatra, and Borneo, and have a dozen 
■species. 'toy - : ■,■■■■■ :■.■ -■■■ ■ 

Osborne Houso, near Cowes, In the Isle of Wight. 
Queen Victoria’s favourite winter-residence, and 
where she died. It was bought in 1844 for 
£26,000. The state apartments are open to the] 
public on curtain days. 

Oscar, the name of the statuette awarded by the j 
Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences I 
in Hollywood for the best actor or actress of 
the year, the best screen Play or motion-picture j 
story, etc. ."■■■■■■■.'. . A -c 

Osella or Osela, a medal yearly struck and distri- 
buted by the Doges of Venice from early in the 
16th century to the close of the Republic. It 
was of gold or silver and was a substitute for a 
present of wild fowl formerly sent to each of the 
noble families of the. Republic on New Year’s 
Day. 

Osier, a species of willow growing in damp soils 
and yielding branches utilised in basket-making. 

Osmium, a very hard, bluish- white metal of the 
platinum group and one of the heaviest of known 
metals. It is obtained from certain sands of 
South America, California, Australia, and 
Russia. The alloy of osmium and iridium 
(osmiridium) provides long-wearing tips for gold 
fountain-pen nibs. 

Osmosis, the term applied to the diffusion of 
a solvent through a semi-permeable membrane 
from a solution containing a low concentration 
of solute to one with a high concentration of 
solute. The entry of water into the roots of 
plants depends on osmosis. 

Osprey, a bird of prey widely distributed over all 
northern latitudes and a common visitor to the 
lakes of Scotland, where it used to build and. 
breed. It is commonly known as the fish- 
hawk, and feeds almost entirely on fish. 

Ostracism, a method of proscription adopted by 
the ancient Greeks, whereby sentences of 
banishment for ten years were voted. The 
names of objectionable persons were written on 
small fragments of Pottery and collected in an 
urn. Ostracism did not take effect unless 
10,000 votes were recorded. It was intended 
to remove anyone who threatened the body 
politic. The ostracised person was not regarded 
as a criminal and, on his return, resumed 
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i kYa tenchhi a af ' Ovfnvrif LSi i ? ® on > a foot, la ancient prosody, consisting of one 

St RUien, the .theologto from Pari" ° f 

e^niinned^universitvoi^^owvirafteEilfrPi 8 ^ f The Pagans are heathens or idolaters." people who do 
^artiest 6 colleges ffc^be foundS were Unfrer?ifv Ilot > TOrsbI P God - The word is from Latin. 
f'niWe B^Hioiraiimfr^finYMert-nn w ®*' a countryman, an uncultivated person, 

)iS e -ir iil’i !fiivp r a?+v JYi 6 2ArH«n£a a sava se. In the Middle Ages the term was 

ind granted a Chapter sScenf^tc I deS ° l1be Mohammerians (Moor *> 

s0 2i? S ql,ui t ' I /ii»?i r Pagoda, the name given in China. India, and other 


equipped university only occur after 1168. The 
earliest colleges to be founded were University 
College (1249), Balliol (about 1263), Merton 
<1264). In 1571 the university was reorganised 
and granted a Charter of Incorporation by an 
Act of Elizabeth. Other colleges with their 


Frwenose mOT^ChrisTo'iuirci! oSfti fVwniiH -Asiatic countries to a high pyramidal tower. 
S OBW? EkWiawf. HteJtfort umh but 110t connected with a 

i™ Oofwp Vi qSnre nrfe? ) Vin 9 R? aI |>emiitntt: Palaeontology, the science which is devoted to the 
fi^i^Oueen^fhm SL^roh’nV investigation of fossils, animal (paliuozoology) 
TrinMv V i vun 8 Mm lifim wS. aad ptanfcs (pateobotany). By studying the 

n r 7 ?ds y mwu *a w»n St ?o markings and fossils of living things in the 

nrlvate Ha!ls‘ < Keble nfn ) St^mert mi's stratified rocks, paleontologists have been able 
Sf I «inHp+v 8 'rphiT. wJJw b t0 es(iaWisl1 wifc h astonishing accuracy a record 
bL'Cai^wnes ihe 0 f evolution of life through geological time. 

m 1 a 7 a \ ^ tv ni ??a U f i 6 a c d «t nffl. rieSq^X'n i The geologist at the same time with the evidence 

a\ 8 YY’rY\l Hilda s (1893) and G f the fossils has been able to work out the 

. v bt. Aunt s {society. . order and, the age of the rocks. 

O^baphon, an ancient Greek vase with a wide Palos o thorium, a genus of extinct tapir-like 
- mout h and haniUe on each side. animals of large size, discovered in the Paris 


mouth and handle on each side. 

Oxygen is the most abundant of al I elements. In 


basin and elsewhere, of the Upper Eocene Age. 


eombination, this gaseous element forms about Palaeozoic, a geological term indicating the most 
46 percent, of the earths crust, one-filth o. the ancient division of the strata formation of the 


46 per cent, of the earth’s crust ; one-fifth of the 
atmosphere, eight-ninths by weight of all water. 
Dr. Priestley in 1774 was the first to separate it 
from red oxide of mercury. It is colourless, 
tasteless, and odourless, and forms the chief life- 
supporting element of animal and vegetable 
life. 

‘ Oyer and Terminer,” a legal term designating a 
commission directed to the judges of the 
Supreme Courts, empowering them to hear and 


earth's crust. To this division belong the 
Cambrian, Ordovician, Silurian, Devonian. 
Carboniferous, and Permian Periods (though 
some authorities include the last-named in the 
Mesozoic). 

Palanquin, an East Indian covered vehicle fastened 
to a pole and carried on the shoulders of four or 
six natives, now falling into disuse, because of 
improved methods of conveyance. 


determine charges of treasons, felonies, and mis- Palatinate, a term formerly applied to two German 


demeanours In the counties to which they are 
proceeding. Courts of Assize are known, as 
Courts of Oyer and Terminer. 


electorates or provinces, the Upper and Lower 
Palatinates. They are now provinces of 
Bavaria. 


Oyez! a phrase used by the ushers bf Courts of Pate> the "name given to the part of Ireland 


Justice to proclaim silence. It is the Norman- 
French word “ Oyez ” (“ Hear ye.”). 

Oyster, a bivalve mollusc, of the geuus Ostrea. 
having very numerous species and abounding 


colonised by the English and comprising por- 
tions of the counties of Louth,- Dublin, Meath, 
and Kildare. The Anglo-Saxon rulers were 
styled Lords of the Pale.” 


in nearly all seas. The shell is rough and ir- Palimpsests aro ancient MSS. or parchments which 


regular. Oysters are exceedingly prolific, 
spawning in May and June. In England and 
Scotland deep-sea oysters are not allowed to he 
sold between June 15th and Aug. 4th, and 
others kinds between May 14th and Aug. 4th. 
In Ireland, no oysters may be taken between 
May 1st and Sept. 1st, except in certain waters. 


have been partly effaced and used for fresh 
writings. Many valuable MSS. were thus lost, 
but sometimes the second writing has been 
washed out, enabling the original writings to 
be deciphered. Among such restorations are a 
dialogue of Cicero’s, a portion of a book of 
Livy, etc. '-A 1 .-; ■ U-Tjc-:; ■ ■ -VU 


The British supply is BO greatly below . the Pallium, a * vestmental ornamentation of white 


demand that large quantities are imported from 
America, Holland, and Portugal. 

Oyster Catcher, wading birds found in most parts 


wool presented by the Pope to archbishops on 
their appointment, and the sign of Papal con- 
firmation. . . 


of the world. They feed on small oysters and p a ll Mall, a celebrated West London thoroughfare, 
other molluscs. called after a French ball game played there* 

sons, a modified form of oxygen, containing about in the early nart of the 17th century, 
three atoms of oxygen per molecule instead of Palm, a large straight-trunked plant or tree 
two. It is prepared by passing oxygen through common to tropical countries, and usually fruit* 
a silent electric discharge. When present in yielding, such as dates, coconuts, etc. Many 

air to the extent of 1 part in 4 million parts commodities useful to man are obtained from 

of air it kills bacteria, and has been used for plants of the Palm family tPalmacem)* 


this purpose in ventilating systems. e'.o„ that Palmitic Acid is present in spermaceti, and most 


of underground railways. It is present in 
extremely small quantities in the lower atmo- 
sphere but is comparatively plentiful at heights 
•of about 20 miles. The belief widely held that 


oils and fats (vegetable and animal). It, is a 
white tasteless and odourless substance. . In 
combination with glycerine itforms “ palmitin.” 
With caustic soda it forms a soap. 


seaside air is particularly rich in ozone is untrue. Palm Sunday, the Sunday before Easter, upon 


As ozone absorbs ultra-violet light of certain which occasion it ia customary to carry palxns to 
wavelengths spectroscopic methods, involving the churches in. some countries, in commemora- • 
the analysis of sunlight, are chiefly used in ozone tion of Christ’s entry into Jerusalem for. the 
determinations. Feast of the Passover, when the people went 

forth to greet Him with palm branches. 

Palolo Worm, a marine worm which swarms in 
huge numbers at certain fixed times of the year 
“P . off Samoa and neighbouring islands, where the 

• • natives collect it in nets and use it as food. 

• Paca. -a genus of large rodents found in Central Panama Canal. In 1004 the United States signed 
and South America, and resembling the guinea- a treaty with Panama (which had previously 

pig. It is of nocturnal, habits,- has a streaked -seceded from Colombia) by which rights of 

and spotted fur, and lives on fruits and plants. sovereignty over a strip of land ten miles in 

Pacific Ocean has only been known to Europeans width, in * ros the isthmus, wc • i 

d since 1513, and the first English navigator to to the U.S. i The canal connects the Atlantic 

cross the Pacific was Drake in 1577. In certain and Pacific Oceans, is just over fifty miles long 

parts it is more than 5 miles in depth ; over its (with sea approaches), and the width of channel 

■ surface are innumerable islands, (See “ Gazet- varies from 300 to 1,000 ft. at bottom. Transit 
sf-lteer. "Ld... ■ ■■ • from sea to sea occupies about eight hours. 


a treaty with Panama (which had previously 
-seceded from Colombia) by which rights of 
sovereignty over a strip of land ten miles in 
t kit i, »a * re- the isthmus, wc > i 
to the U.S. t The canal connects the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans, is just over fifty miles long 
(with sea approaches), and the width of channel 
varies from 300 to 1,000 ft. at bottom. Transit 
from sea to sea occupies about eight hours. 
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The depth varies from 41 to 85 ft. It is 
constructed above sea-level, with looks. It haa 
been available for commercial shipping since 
Aug. 3rd, 1914. 

Panda, or Cat-Bear, Is related to the Raccoon said 
to the Bear. There are two kinds, the Bed or 
True Panda, resembling a large domestic cat, 
which lives in the eastern Himalayas and SAY. 
China, and the Giant Panda, which is more like 
a bear in appearance and inhabits the mountains 
of western China. Both freauent the dense 
bamboo forests of these regions. 

Pandean Pipes, supposed to have been invented or 
played upon by the god Pan, consist of seven 
reeds tuned to scale and blown into by breath 
from the lips of the performer. 

Pandex or Pandects, a summary of the Roman civil 
law, prepared by order of the Emperor Justinian 
in the Oth century a.d. (530-33). 

Pangolin, the scientific name of the "scaly ant- 
eater.” a member of the armadillo family, found 
in Africa and Southern Asia. It 1ms an exten- 
sive tongue, covered with glutinous matter, 
which it uses in catching ants, its chief food. 
"When once caught on the tongue, the insects 
cannot escape. When attacked, the pangolin 
rolls itself into a ball, and its scales assume the 
form of sharp spikes. 

Panorama, a name given to almost any series of 
continuous scene pictures exhibited, but strictly 
pertaining to such scenes when arranged round 
the inner walls of a. circular building and viewed 
from the centre. Mr. Itobert Barker, an 
Edinburgh artist, was the first to give a pan- 
oramic exhibition in 1788, and its success in- 
duced him in the following year to show a 
panorama in London. 

Panslavism, a movement to form a close cultural 
alliance amongst the various Slav peoples, 
first widely recognised in the 19th century. 

Pantagruel, the leading character in one of the 
satires of Rabelais. 

Pantheon, the famous temple in Borne, built about 

: 25 B.O. by Agrippa and consecrated to the gods, 
its splendid dome and portico making it one 
of the most interesting architectural monuments 
of ancient days. Since the 7th century it has 
been used as a Christian church. The Pantheon 
at Paris, butlt in 1764, is modelled upon it. 

Panther, a large carnivorous Quadruped, akin to 
the leopard, native to India and other parts of 
Asia, and found also in Africa. 

Pantomimes were originally stage representations 
in which speech was not permitted, all the action 
being carried on by gesture and movement. 
The ancient Greeks and Bomans favoured them. 
Later on pantomime became popular through- 
out Europe, and in the 18th century, with the 
harlequinade, was adopted as a form of theatri- 
cal Christmas entertainment in England. The 
most famous English pantomime clown of the 
early 19th century was Joseph Grimaldi. 

Papal Infallibility, a dogma which was finally 
promulgated by the Twentieth General Council 
in 1870. It states that the Pope, speaking eai 
cathedra, possesses Infallibility for decisions on 
doctrines affecting faith or morals, in virtue of 
his supreme apostolic power. The strongest 
opposition to the doctrine existed among the 
followers of Ddllinger in Germany. 

Paper has been known in one form or another 
from very early times. The papyrus reeds of 
the Nile swamps served the ancient Egyptians 
for sheets upon which to inscribe their records. 
The Chinese and Japanese, centuries later, 
were using something more akin to modern 
paper in substance, an Asiatic paper-mulberry, 
yielding a smooth fibrous material, being uti- 
lised. With the spread of learning in Western 
Europe the necessity of a readier medium made 
itself felt and paper began to be manufactured 
from pulped rags and other substauces. The 
first known English paper-mill was Sele mill ! 
near Stevenage, built about 1490, which pro- ] 
duced the paper for an edition of Chaucer in j 
2408. Other mills were set up under Elizabeth, 
using linen and cotton as raw material. Other 
papermaking staples were later introduced, such 
as surat, esparto grass, and wood-pulp. The 
chief raw material In the world paper industry 
is wood-pulp, the main exporters being the 
timber-growing countries of Canada, Sweden, 
and Finland. Canada is the world’s chief pro- 
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dticer of newsprint and supplies a large propor- 
tion of CT.S. requirements. See also p. 714. 

Bapier-maehfe means pulped-paper anu is a com- 
position of paper pulp and other substances, to 
which, when moulded into form, coatings of 
japan, with gi.lt and coloured inlayings, are 
adried. Elegant and decorative objects are 
made of papier-m&chA A ceramic papier- 
mache is very durable. 

Papyrus, the earliest known paper made in Egypt 
at a very remote period from a large species of 
reed, Ovpents pavvnts. This plant is to lie 
found all over tropical Africa, especially in the 
“ sudd ” region of the White Nile. . 

Parachute, the umbrella-shaped safety device used 
in emergency by the crew and passengers of 
aircraft. The first parachute descent was 
made in 1797 by Andre Garnerin from a balloon. 
In 1947 three Russian parachutists beat the 
international record by jumping from the 
stratosphere at a height of over 8 miles. 

Paraclete (the Holy Ghost, or Comforter), the 
name used in the English translations of St. 
John’s Gospel, and adopted by Abelard to 
designate the convent in Champagne: founded 
by him, and of which Heloise became the 
abbess. 

Paradise, a Persian word used by the translators of 
the Old Testament to designate the Garden of 
Eden, and since meaning any place of happiness. 

Paraffin was first obtained by distillation of coal, 
the process being discovered about 1830. About. 
1848, Mr. James Young procured it from mineral 
oil, and Irish peat also yielded it. The main 
source of parafiiu supply to-day is crude petro- 
leum. It is largely used in the manufacture of 
candles, for waterproofing, and numerous other 
purposes. 

Parcel Post was established in England in 1883 for 
inland parcels ui> to 7 lb. in weight, the maxi- 
mum being raised to 15 lb. in 1935. Tlte system 
has since been extended to practically all coun- 
tries of the world. The British Postal authori- 
ties carry about 250 million parcels annually. 

Parchment, made chiefly from the skins of animals, 
usually of goats and sheep, was employed, in 
olden times before printing was invented and 
superseded papyrus as writing material. Vege- 
table parchment, invented by W. E. Gaine in 
1853. though uot, equal in strength and dura- 
bility to skin parchment, is about five times 
stronger than ordinary paper. Vellum is 
parchment, made from the skins of young 
calves or lambs. 

Parhelia is the term applied to the very peculiar 
phenomena known as ” mock-suns ” seen some- 
times in the higher Arctic regions. The sun 
is then attended by a number of lmlos crossing 
each other in various geometrical forms, and 
said to be due to the refraction of light caused 
by ice crystals in the upper air. 

Pariah, a word meaning “social outcast” from 
the word Paraivan, a very low caste of Hindu, 
outside the pale of regular castes, and avoided 
as something unclean. 

Paris University, also known as the Sorbonne, was 
founded in 1256 and is one of the greatest 
educational institutions of Europe. 

Parliament, is the name given to the supreme 
legislature of the United Kingdom, It consists 
of the King (or Queen Regnant), the Lords 
spiritual and temporal,, and the Commons. 
It meets in two houses : the House of Lords 
(the Upper or Second Chamber) and the House 
of Commons. It derives from the Anglo-Saxon 
Witans' (see Witem). The Statute of West- 
minster (1275) first uses ‘f parienxent ’.’ iof the 
Great Council in England. The word comes 
from the French “ parlement ” meaning 
discourse. (See also “ A Citizen’s Guide.’’) 

Parliamentary Correspondents sit In the Press 
Gallery. of the House" of Commons, and describe 
its proceedings for newspapers either by 
impressions or a summary of the debate. 

Parquetry, the name of a st yle of flooring consisting 
of small rectangular wooden blocks' Mid down 
according to geometrical pattern. 

Parrot, the popular name of a widely distributed 
family of tropical birds, including the African 
grey parrot, the green parrot of South America 
1 — both familiar cage pets in tins country — and 
the various pa akeeis, o •' t > -> macaws, 
lories, etc. Marry of these birds possess & re- 
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markable gift of imitating sounds, especially 
that of the human, voice. .(See also p, 970.) 

Parsec, unit of distance used by astronomers for 
expressing distances between stars. It is 
equivalent to about three and a quarter light- 
years. 

Parsecs, descendants of the Zoroastriuna, or Fire- 
worshippers of Persia, are now more numerous 
in India than in : the land of the Shah, They are 
bom traders, and many of them not only possess 
great wealth but are renowned for their charities. 

Parthenogenesis. The development of animals 
from unfertilised eggs. The drones of the 
honey bee are parthenogeneticj and the pheno- 
menon is also common among aphids. 

Parthenon, the famous Temple of Minerva on the 
Acropolis at Athens, erected about 442 b.o. 
under the superintendence of Phidias, who there- 
in placed his renowned statue of the Greek god- 
dess. The Parthenon was 227 ft. long by 101 
ft. broad, and was in the pure Doric style. The 
ruins still existing are of considerable extent. 
The famous sculptured friezes, known as the 
Elgin Marbles, are now in the British Museum. 

Partridge, a well-known British game bird the 
shooting of which forma a considerable attrac- 
tion to sportsmen in the season, which opens on 
Sept. 1st. Two species are common in Britain. 

Passionists, a priestly order founded in the 18th 
century in Italy by St. Paul of the Cross (H594- 
1775). In 1842 some Passionists established 
themselves in England, and the order has now 
several houses in this country, the leading one 
being at Highgate ; the late Cardinal Manning 
solemnly blessed this monastery at its institu- 
tion in 1876. 

Passover, the Jewish festival commemorating the 
departure from Egypt and .the passing of the 
Angel of Death: over, the houses of the Israelites, 

Passport is an official - document issued to a 
person by his own government, certifying to 
his citizenship and permitting him to travel 
abroad. Passports to British subjects are 
granted by the Foreign Office, authorise 
bearer to leave the country and guarantee 
him the state’s protecuon. Valid for 5 
years. 

Pastel, a painting material mostly used for por- 
traits, composed mainly of pipeclay and colour- 
ing matter. 

Paten, the dish used for holding the consecrated 
bread in the Eucharistic service. 

Patricians, the aristocracy of ancient Rome. 

Paul’s Cathedral, St., is the third cathedral church 
.: to be i built on the site. It was preceded by a 
Norman building which was practically des- 
troyed by the Great Fire in 1060. This 
followed a Saxon church which was burnt in 
1086, The present building was designed by 
Sir Christopher Wren, The foundation stone 
was laid in 1673 and the structure was com- 
pleted in 1710. It cost a little under £748,000. 
Its central feature is the dome, crowned by Its 
cupola and lantern with the golden ball and 
cross. It escaped serious damage during the 
air raids of the second world war. but many 
of the surrounding buildings were laid waste. 

PAVE, a system of income tax collection (Pay 
As Yon Earn), introduced in 1944, whereby 
most wage ..earners have income tax deducted 
■week: by week from their wages. 

Peacock, a bird of large size and beautiful plumage, 
itsicharacteristic features being a tail of brilliant 
“ eyed ” feathers, which it has the power of 
erecting and spreading out, the . males: possessing 
resplendent feathering: to a much greater extent 
than the females, 

Pean, a term in heraldry Indicating one of the 

' furs borne in coat armour, the ground of which 
is black, with ermine spots of gold. 

Peanut, Ground Nut or Monkey Nut. A member 
of the pea family native to S. America, but now 
cultivated to many parts of the world. After 
pollination, the flower stalk bends down and 
buries the pod containing the peas (“ nuts ”> in 
the ground. The oil from these “ nuts ’’ can he 
used for margarine manufacture. 

Pearl is produced by certain sheiled molluscs, 
chiefly the oyster. The inner surface of the 
shells of the pearl oyster yield “ mother-of- 
pearl,” and distinct pearls are believed to be 
morbid secretions, caused by some external 
irritation. Many fine pearls are found 1 in the 
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actual body of the oyster. The Persian Gulf, 
Ceylon, the north-west coast of Western Aus- 
tralia, many Pacific islands, and the Gulf of 
Mexico are among the most productive pearl- 
fishing grounds. In ancient times Britain was 
renowned for its pearl fisheries, the pearls being 
obtained from a species of fresh-water mussel. 
Western Australia, has produced a 40-grain .: 
pearl, the finest the world has seen. The largest 
pearl ever found was the “ Beresford-Hope 
Pearl,” which weighed 1,800 grains, over six 
times as much as the oyster that produced it. 

Peat, decayed vegetable matter found mostly in 
marshy positions, and common in Ireland and 
Scotland. Peat is coal in its first stage of de- 
velopment. It is burnt for fuel in .many 
cottage homes. . ■ .■ - 

Peccary, an animal of the Ongulata order related 
to the Old World pigs but found only in America. 
There are two species : the collared peccary 
and the white-lipped peccary, the latter being a 
vicious and dangerous animal. 

Pedal, The pedal keyboard of an organ, (See 
. Organ.) . 

Peel Tower, the name applied to the numerous 
fortified towers or strongholds which are to be 
found along the Scottish Border. 

Peep o’ Day Boys, the Irish Protestant insurgents 
of 1784-95, so-called because they visited the 
houses of their antagonists at daybreak in 
search of arms. 

Pelagians were a sect of the 5th century, founded 
by a Briton named Pelagius, who was preaching 
in Rome circa 400. A bitter controversy was 
aroused over the Pelagian doctrine, which main- 
tained, among, other things, that the; conse- 
quences of Adam's sin did not go beyond him- 
self, and that the general resurrection ofthedead 
was not due to the resurrection of Christ. 
Pelagianism was condemned by the councils of 
Jerusalem and Carthage. 

Pelasgians, legendary peoples of ancient Greece 
who were the first to invade the mainland; 
settled in northern Greece and moved south- 
ward. Most prosperous in the lath and liifh 
centuries n.c. 

Pelican, a genus of bird with long depressed bills 
pouched underneath so that the bird can hold a 
number of fish in reserve for future consump- 
tion. They have immense wings and webbed 
feet. 

Pemmiean, venison or other meat, sliced, dried, 
pounded and made into cakes, used by explorers 
and others when out of reach of fresh meat. 

Penal Laws are such enactments as impose a 
penalty for certain acts of omission or commis- 
sion. 

Penance, a punishment prescribed or voluntarily , 
accepted as an atonement for a sin or offehee.. 
Public penance was largely exacted in olden 
: times, and in the Roman Catholic Church to-day , 
penance appointed to the sin is imposed at 
confession. 

Penguin, a genus of large birds with small wings 
and webbed feet, existing in enormous numbers 
in the Sonthem .Ocean and Antarctic Sea, They 
breed on the rocky coast, and in the season are to 
be seen in vast numbers standing erect over 
their eggs. They are facile swimmers, and Jive 
on fish. 

Penicillin. An antibiotic drug produced by the 
mould Penicillium nolatum. and discovered 
by Sir Alexander Fleming in 1929. It has 
been described as the most effective chemo- 
therapeutic agent known. Bacteria which it 
kills include the staphylococci, streptococci, 
pneumococci, gonococci, meningococci 

Peninsular War lasted from 1808 to 1814. Fought 
in Spain and Portugal (the Iberian peninsula) 
by the British, Spanish, and Portuguese forces, 
chiefly under Wellington, against the French. 
The latter were defeated. 

Penitentiaries are special prisons where convicts 
are confined and put through a course of train- 
ing intended. to reform and make useful citizens 
of them. The term is now used to designate 
places where edmtaalis serve sentences of penal 
servitude. 

Pentagon, government office in Washington (the 
largest in the world), housing many thousands 
of military and civilian workers in the War 
Department of the'TJnited States (Army, Navy, 
and Air Force). 
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Pentateuch, the first, five boohs of the Old Testa- 
ment — Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, 
and Deuteronomy. 

Pentatonic Scale, the scale of five notes prevalent 
in Chinese, Jaijanese, Javanese, and some 
Negro music, Music based on the pentatonic 
scale is almost incomprehensible to an ear 
accustomed to the diatonic scale. 

: Pentecost, in the Christian Church, the Whitsun- 
tide festival in commemoration of the descent 
of the Holy Ghost upon the apostles durin g the 
feast of the Pentecost; to the Jews it is a time 
.of solemn celebration— “ the feast of weeks," 
celebrated on the 50th day. Or seven weeks, after 
the Passover. 

“Pern's’ Diary,” by Samuel Pepys, was first 
published in 1825, The original MS. Is depos- 
ited at Magdalene College, Cambridge. The 
“ Diary ” gives a picture of the social life of the 
period between Jan. 1 st, 1600, and May 31st, 
1669. : 

Perch, a well-known family of sea and fresh-water 
fish, with dark striped sides. The common 
perch of British rivers and lakes falls an easy 
prey to the angler because of its voracity. 
Percussion Instruments, a collective term 
covering the instruments of an orchestra that 
give forth sound when struck, e.o., timpani, 
drums, cymbals, tambourine, triangle; glocken- 
spiel.' In some modem, orchestral works the 
pianoforte is . used as a percussion instrument 
. instead of in its usual role as a solo instrument. 
Perfumes are essences or odours obtained from 
floral and other substances. The chief flower 
perfumes are those obtained from rose, jasmine, 
orange flower, violet, and acacia. Heliotrope 
perfume is largely obtained from vanilla; and 
almonds. Among the aromatic herbs which 
yield attractive perfumes are the rosemary, 
thyme, geranium, lavender, etc., while orange 
peel, citron peel, musk, sandalwood, patchouli, 

, and other vegetable products are largely drawn 
upon. In recent times chemistry has been 
: called into play in aid of the perfumer, and many 
of the popular perfumes of to-day are chemically 
prepared in simulation of the scents of the 
flowers or other natural substances the names of 
which they bear. 

Periclase, a mineral form of magnesium oxide. 
Perihelion,, the nearest point to the sun Which a 
member of the solar system reaches as it travels 
along its orbit. 

Peripatetics were followers of Aristotle, the name 
arising from the philosopher’s habit of walking 
up and down while he expounded his theories. 
Peripatus, an animal which stands as a link 
between the annelid worms and the arthropods. 
In appearance it resembles a caterpillar, and it 
respires by a system of air tubes like those in 
insects. : Certain other points of internal struc- 
ture point to a relationship with annelid worms. 
There are some fifty species, the best known 
being the S. African Feripalua eppmsis. 
Periscope, au optical instrument which enables 
the user to observe objects on the other side of 
an obstacle without exposing himself. In 
trench warfare the periscope has been invalu- 
able. Another form of periscope is used in 
submerged submarines to keep watch on surface 
vessels. 

Periwig. {See Peruke.) 

Per jury, the offence of giving false evidence. The 
ancient Homans threw the perjurer from the 
Tarpeian. Hock, and after the Empire was 
Christianised, those who swore falsely upon the 
Gospel had their tongues cut out. The usual 
punishment in England from the 16th to the 
19th century was the pillory, fine, and imprison- 
. meat. It is now punishable by imprisonment. 
Penuian.Pormaticn, a group of rocks lying between 
the Trias and the Carboniferous strata. It has 
three subdivisions. Upper, Middle, and Lower 
Permian, all of which are rich in fossil deposits, 
Perseids, meteor showers which are to be seen 
every August, The first recorded observation 
: of the Perseids dates back to .i ,r>. 830. 

Peruke, the name given to the wigs worn by men 
' in the latter half of the 18th century. The 
custom of wearing wigs was gradually super- 
seded by powdering the natural hair. Wigs 
are still worn by the Speaker of the House of 
Commons, judges, and barristers, 

Peruvian Bark. (Sec Cinchona.) - ' to? 
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Peseta, a Spanish silver coin nominally worth 
about Aid; 

Pessimism, the theory, as taught by Schopenhauer, 
that this is the worst of alt worlds, and that it is 
better to sleep than to wako, and to die than to 
sleep. The term is also generally used to ex- 
press a tendency to look upon the dark side of 
things. 

Petard, an instrument of war, invented in the 16th 
century, consisting of a metal cylinder which was 
filled -with gunpowder, and fired at gates or 
barriers to blow them up. It is now obsolete, 

Peterloo Massacre, a. result of a conflict between 
the military and a large concourse of people 
assembled at a Parliamentary Beform meeting 
held on Aug. 16th, 1819, on St. Peter’s Field, 
Manchester, involving the loss of many lives. 

Peter’s Pence, the tax levied in England by the 
Pope from the 8th or 9th century, and sub- 
seauently extended to other countries. It 
amounted to a silver penny per hearth. It was 
withheld by England in 1366 in order to bring 
pressure to bear on the Hope to agree to the 
statute of praemunire, and was abolished by- 
Henry VIH. in 1534. though it has since been 
revived as a voluntary contribution by Roman 
Catholics. 

Peter’s, St., at Home, as it at present exists, was 
built in the 16tli and 17th centuries, the first 
stone being: laid by Pope Julius II. in 1506, and 
it was not completed until 1060. The dome 
was designed by Miehaelangelo, and Raphael 
was employed for a time in decorating the 
building. It is the chief church of Homan 
Catholic Christendom and in it the Popes are 
crowned. 

Petitio Principii, a line of argument which assumes 
the conclusion aimed at as a proved fact. 

Petition of Bight, passed tn 1628, defined un- 
parliamentary taxation, billeting, arbitrary 
Imprisonment, and martial law over civilians as 
illegal. It was conceded by Charles I. to his 
Parliament in return for a vote of five subsidies. 

Petrel, ocean birds of great power of wing, com- 
mon in the Southern Ocean, and as regards 
some of its species, a visitor to the northern 
parts of the British Isles. The Stormy Petrel, 
or “ Mother Carey’s chicken," breeds off the 
British coasts, Related to the petrel are the 
albatross, shearwater, fulmar, and the mutton- 
bird of Australia. 

Petrographic Microscope, a microscope speeially 
designed for the examination of sections of rocks. 

Petrol or Gasoline, one of the products of refining 
petroleum and largely used for the propulsion 
of motor-cars and aircraft. 

Petroleum, a mineral oil composed of a very 
complex mixture of hydrocarbons, occurring 
naturally in the earth and recovered b.v pump- 
ing or drilling under great pressure. The com- 
position of the crude oil varies according to 
source and may be divided roughly into two 
types : parafilnous and naphthenic. The crude 
oil is subjected to fractional distillation which 
separates out the various grades of petroleum 
with their different boiling points. “ Cracking ’’ 
converts, by heating under pressure, oils of 
high boiling point into more volatile oils; 
suitable for petrol engines. A great industry 
has grown up around petroleum, and the by- 
products, which used to be regarded as waste, 

. form the basis of the.modern synthetic-chemical 
industry (rubber, plastics, etc.). Chief sources 
are : U.S.A., Mexico, Venezuela, Soviet Russia, 
Persia, Rumania, and Poland, .The oil is 
carried in pipe lines sometimes for hundreds of 
miles from oilfield to port. 

Pewter, an alloy of tin and lead formerly much 
used for making household utensils and 
ornaments. ■;/,/. 

Pfennig, a German copper coin, 100th part of a 
Mark. 

Phalanger;, pouched marsupial mammals. They 
are: arboreal and superficially resemble squirrels. 
There are two genera of flying phalangers or 
flying squirrels, which hare a remarkable 
membrane along each side of the body enabling 
the animals to glide through the air. The 

: members of the phalanger family are confined 
to the Australasian and oriental regions. 

Phalangid, a -member of the arachnid, order 
Phaiangida ; popularly known as “ harvesters," 

Phalanx, a name applied fay.the ancient Greeks to 
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j a body of troops drawn up in close array, with numerous, and include measurement of stellar 

| overlapping shields, and eight, ten, or more light, daylight illumination, the density of 

s tows deep. The Macedonians stood sixteen photographic plates, and for converting light 

deep. A Greek phalanx consisted of 8,000 men. waves into sound waves as in the talking 

Pharmacopoeia, an official publication containing pictures, 
information on the recognised drugs used in Photogrammetiy, the making of maps based on 
medicine. Bach country has its own phannaco- aerial photographs, 
peeia. The British Pharmacopoeia (B.P.) is Photography. (See “ Photography Section.”) 
issued by the General Council of Medical Photometer, an instrument, of which there are 

Education and Registration of the United various forms, for measuring the intensity of 

Kingdom. The Pharmaceutical Society issues light. 

the British Pharmacopoeia Codex (B.P.C.) Photomicrography, the taking of photographs 
£ Pharos, the name of the first lighthouse, built by through a microscope. 

: Ptolemy II. about 260 n.o., on the Isle of Photosynthesis is the process by which plants 

Pharos, at the entrance to the harbour of build up food by means of light. The carbon 

Alexandria. It was about 460 ft. high, and dioxide and water absorbed by plants are 

one of the “ seven wonders." converted by photosynthesis into complex food 

t v " Pheasant, game birds allied to the turkeys, and substances, such as sugar and starch, by the 

comprising some 15 species, The common green colouring matter chlorophyll, helped by the 
£ pheasant was introduced into Europe by the radiant energy of the sun. 

1, , Romans from S. Russia and Asia Minor. Phylloxera, a kind of plant lice related to aphids. 

Phenol or Carbolic Acid. A colourless solid with a which attack the grape vine, and in some years 
f; characteristic odour. It is poisonous, and an cause great devastation in the vineyards, 

fj: effective disinfectant. Physicians, Royal College of, was constituted in 

Phenology is the study of the time of occurrence London in 1518, Dr. Linacre, physician to 

of recurring natural phenomena, such as the Henry VIII., and the projector of the College, 

{ flowering of plants and the first appearances being its first president. The present College in 

of birds, as related to weather conditions. Trafalgar Square was erected about 1825 from 

; ! Philippics, the orations delivered by Demosthenes, designs by Sir R. Smirke. 

352-341 E.O., against Philip of Macedon — Physiology, the science of the functions of animal 
remarkable for their acrimonious invective. and plant life. 

| The word was also used for Cicero’s speeches Piano-Accordion, a small, portable reed-organ 

?• against Antony. In modern use, any im- whose melody is played by the right hand on a 

passioned invective, short piano-type keyboard. The left hand 

};:£ Philology, the study of the literary memorials of operates up to 120 stud-like bass keys, each of 

different nations. Comparative Philology is which produces a standard chord. The 

| more strictly the science of language in its instrument is slung from a strap across the 

! i ’ various forms ; origins, laws, and alliances. shoulders and wind for the reeds is provided by 

Philosopher’s Stone. (See Alchemy.) a central bellows operated by the movement of 

Philosophy is concerned primarily with the nature the left arm. The piano-accordion is an 

of reality (metaphysics) and seeks to determine Italian development of the older accordion or 

also the nature of human knowledge with concertina, 
j, its limitations. It has been described as a sort Pianoforte. Fundamentally a mechanical dulci- 

, ; of “clearing house" of mankind’s expert- nrer whose hammers are operated from. a key- 

ence, assessing and evaluating its meaning and hoard, just as the harpsichord is a mechanical 
p £ significance while examining the beliefs derived i harp whose strings are plucked by quills- 

therefrom. Enquiry into the nature of “ good ” operated from a keyboard. Historically,, 

and “right” — for the individual (ethics) and however, the pianoforte followed the harpsi- 

! for, the community (political philosophy) — as chord, on which, it was regarded as an improve-' 

t : well as the nature of beauty ([esthetics) are other ment. The name itself (piano-forte — soft-loud) 

: branches of the subject. Philosophy has been was chosen to point out that the new instrument 

likened by the great contemporary philosopher, gave a much wider control of volume than 

Bertrand Russell, to a No-Man’s Land — did the harpsichord. The pianoforte first 

I' ; “ something intermediate between theology and appeared in the 18th century and its invention 

ip ,' : science "--since it is concerned with specula- is generally attributed to an Italian, Cristofori, 

tions on questions which neither science nor who produced an instrument called the “ piano 

dogma can convincingly answer. e forte ’* in 1711. England first saw the piano- 

Phlogiston, The phlogiston theory of Becker and forte in the 1700’s. The pianoforte soon came 

jp Stahl postulated that there was a material sub- to be recognised as the ideal instrument for the 

stance (phlogiston) in all combustible bodies, amateur musician — *. fact which nearly led to 
, and that combustion was a release of phlogiston. its undoing. First there arose the atrocious 

It was overthrown at the end of the 18th “ cabinet-piano ” in which an inferior pianoforte 

century following the discovery of oxygen, and movement was incorporated in a piece of fur- 

j (Lavoisier's conchisive proof that the products niture designed to fulfil some other purpose, 

j of combustion weigh more than the original Later, in Victorian times, when no middle-class 

i : . combustible substance, whereas according to home was complete without a “piano,” the 

[ the phlogiston theory they should weigh less. market became flooded with cheap and nasty 

f, Phmnix, a fabled bird of Egyptian mythology. Instruments in whose design size and price 

1 Phoenix Park, the great public park of Dublin. were the only considerations. Fortunately,, 

; 1,800 acres in extent and containing the Vice- however, the great composers of the 18th ami 

f Regal Lodge. It was in this park that Lord 19th centuries realised the possibilities of the 

Frederick Cavendish, Secretary for Ireland, and pianoforte and wrote pieces for it that taxed 

1 Under-Secretary Thomas Burke were assassin- the powers of both performer and instrument. 

.atedia 1882. This put a constant pressure upon pianoforte 

Phonograph, an nstrument, for reproducing sounds, manufacturers to improve their instruments 
and consisting of a wax cylinder, rotated by so that these difficult pieces could he played 

clockwork or by a handle, and having a mouth- by less expert musicians. The modem piano- 

piece into which a person speaks. As the voice forte appears in two main forms : the “ grand *’ 

reaches the cylinder the vibrations are re- in which tbe frame bearing the strings is hori- 

corded on the wax, from which what, has- been zontal, and the “ upright ” in which the frame 

spoken into the mouthpiece can be afterwards is vertical. The frame is a very heavy iron 

reproduced as required. Invented in 1877 by casting capable of withstanding a string tension 
- Edison, and developed into the gramophone. of many tons. In older wooden-framed 

Phosphorus was discovered by Brandt.. In- urine. •In pianos the string tension is lower and the tone 1 

1669. It is found in most animal and vegetable consequently less brilliant. The '“ check 
s tissues. It is an essential element of all plants action ” in which the hammers pivot freely has 

S': and of the bones of animals. In combination superseded the “ sticker action ’* in which the 

withvariousmetalsitformsdifferentphosphates. hammer is pushed forward by a system off 
which are largely utilised as manures. The levers. Most pianos are provided with two 

chief commercial use of phosphorus is in the pedals. The *“ soft ” pedal should move the 

preparation of matches. hammers a little to one side so that they strike 

Pi 1 ,ci hie cell or Electric Eve, an instrument only one string instead of two or three, but it 
which registers light intensities. Its uses are may work by shortening the travel off. the- 
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hammers or, In cheap actions, by the applica- 
tion of a light damper to the strings. The 
“ loud “ or sustaining pedal removes the main 
dampers so that a note continues to sound after 
the hey has been released. Probably the most 
famous makersof pianofortes are Pleyel (France! 
and Blftthner and Bechstein (Germany). Good 
English pianos have been made by Broadwood, 
CoUard, etc. 

Piastre, once a common Spanish silver coin worth 
4s. 3d. English. The name of piastre only 
applies to-day to certain coins of low denomina- 
tion in Turkey. Egypt, and Cyprus. 

Pibrooh, a type of Scottish bagpipe music con- 
sisting of variations on an air. 

Piccolo, a small ilute with a high, piercing note. 
When rcuuired, the piccolo is usually played by 
one of the flautists in an orchestra. 

Piets, inhabitants of Scotland in pre-Roman times, 
are held by some historians to be a branch of the 
old Celtic race, by others to have been of Scyth- 
ian origin. They occupied the Lowland portion 
of Scotland, and were subdued by the Scots in 
the 9 th century, Kenneth II. becoming king of 
the whole of Scotland. 

Pietists were a body of religious reformers, who. 
under the leadership of Spener. a Leipzig pro- 
fessor, spread themselves over Germany in the 
17th and 18th centuries. Although guilty of 
some extravagances they were zealous in their 
aims, and did good work in promoting the prac- 
tical side of religion. 

Pig, the popular name for a hog or swine, applied 
to both sexes , though, when making distinctions, 
the mature male is styled- a boar and the 
female a sow, re' ■■ re 

Pike, a familiar fresh-water fish abundant in the 
temperate regions of both hemispheres. It 
forms good sport for the angler in onr rivers and 
lakes, and sometimes attains a weight of from 
20 to 30 lb. .It is extremely voracious, is 
; covered, with small scales, and has a ferocious- 
looking head. 

Pilchard, a fish of the herring family, but with 
smaller scales and more rounded body. It 
appears off the -Cornish coasts in vast shoals 
every summer. 

Pilgrimage, the undertaking of a Journey to a 
distant plaee or shrine to satisfy a religious vow 
or secure spiritual benefit, was resorted to in 
early Christian times. The first recorded 
pilgrimage is that of the Empress Helena to 
Jerusalem in 320. In the Middle Ages pilgrim- 
: ages became common, and were undertaken by 
monarchs and people of rank in all Christian' 
re countries. The Mohammedans have been 
making pilgrimages to Mecca since the death of 
the Prophet, such duty being' enjoined by the 
■ Koran. Among the great centres of Christian 
pilgrimages are Jerusalem, Rome, the tomb of 
Beeket at Canterbury, and the holy places of 
Lourdes and La E-alette in France. 

Pilgrim Fathers, the 101 English Puritans, who. 
after living some yearn in exile in Holland, to 
escape persecution in their own country, set sail 
in Sept. 1(520, for America, landing at Ply- 
mouth on Dec. 4th of that year. They founded 
the settlement of Plymouth, and are regarded 
as the pioneers of American colonisation 
although 13 years earlier a small Virginian 
colony had been established. 

“ Pilgrim’s Progress,” Bunyan’s famous allegory, ■ 
written In Bedford gaol. The first part was 
■ issued in 1078. It is the greatest work of its 
kind, .and has gone through hundreds of 
editions. 

Pilgrim Trust, The, was established in 1930 through 
the generosity of an American , toe late E. S. 
Hark ness, who “had many ties of affection 
with the land (England) from which he draws 
his descent.” A sum. approximately £2.000,000. 
was placed in the hands of trustees for distri- 
bution in Great Britain. The terms of the deed 
are sufficiently wide to cover charitable, educa- 
tional, and national institutions, and the dis- 
: burseraents are made at the discretion of the: 
trustees. This generous benefaction is due to 
- the donor’s admiration of the part Great Britain 
: : played in the first world- war, and toe .financial 
burden she has since sustained. 

Pillory, a wooden instrument of punishment in use 
;; : in England until 1837, It consisted of a pair of 
movable boards with holes through which the 
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culprit’s head and bands were put. and was 
usually erected on a scaffold. While a person 
was undergoing this punishment the mob 
generally pelted him with stones and rubbish, 
sometimes to his serious injury. People con- 
victed of forgery, perjury, or libel were often 
condemned to the pillory, but from 1816 to 1837 
the only offence for which it could be inflicted 
was perjury. 

Pinchbeck, an alloy (5 parts of copper to 1 of zinc) 
introduced by a London toy-seller named 
Pinchbeck in the 18th century, and largely used 
for the making of watch cases and other articles 
where cheapness was desired. It was intended 
to imitate gold, 

Pine, a coniferous tree that flourishes in most 
northern latitudes, and including about seventy 
species, which afford valuable timber, and yield 
turpentine and tar. The "Scotch fir" is the 
only species native to Britain. 

Pinnacle, a pointed, spire-shaped structure rising 
above the roof of a building, serving mainly as 
ornament, but also of use in giving firmness to 
the part it rests on. Pinnacles are found in 
nearly ail styles of architecture. 

Pins were in existence, no doubt, in prehistoric 
times, and have been unearthed in British 
harrows. Brass pins were introduced into 
England from .France about 1540, and were 
being made in this country three years later. 
They were manufactured by machinery in 
England in 1824. 

Pjpa, a species of toad inhabiting Guiana, and not 
found elsewhere. It is of considerable size, and 
is remarkable for the fact that the female carries 
its egsra on its back until they are hatched, her- 
self depositing them in that position. Generally 
known as the “ Surinam toad.” 

Pipe-fish, an eel-like fish with an elongated snout 
resembling a pipe. It is common in British 
waters, and there is an American species. It is 
related to the Sea-horse. 

Pistole, the name originally given, to a Spanish gold 
coin, worth about IBs. Sterling. Other countries 
—-France, Italy, Germany-— also adopted toe 
name and altered toe value, 

Pistols, small firearms, were invented at Pistoia in 
Italy, and adopted by the English cavalry in 
1544. To-day pistols are mostly of the revolver 
pattern . 

Pitcairn Islanders were originally the mutineers 
of the Bounty. They took possession of toe 
island in 1700. and it was not until 1814 that 
their whereabouts was ascertained, accidentally, 
by a passing ship. The mutineers, under their 
leader, Adams, had settled down to a communal 
existence, married Tahitian women, and in- 
creased so in numbers that in the course of 
years they were too many for the island to sup- 
port, and in 1856 they were removed by the 
British Government to Norfolk Island. A small 
number returned to Pitcairn. 

Pitchblende or Uraninite, a relatively scarce 
mineral. It is nearly all uranium oxide, but 
lead, thorium, etc., are also present. Pitch- 
blende from Joachfanstai in Czechoslovakia war, 
toe material in which radium was discovered by 
the Curies. Pitchblende also occurs in Saxony, 
Rumania, Norway, Cornwall, the Belgian 
Congo, and at Great Bear Lake in Canada. 

Plack, a Scotch coin of the 15th and 16th centuries. 

Plague, a fatal epidemic which spread over 
Europe and devastated England at different 
periods between the 10th and the iflth centuries. 
In the 14th century the devastating outbreak 
known as toe Black Death swept over Europe, 
The Great Plague of London occurred from 
1664-05. 

Plaice, a familiar British sea-fish, of: the -flounder 
family, characterised by the red spots on the 
upper surface, largely used as food and of fair, 
duality, though not held in such high esteem as 
sole. 

Plaid, a comprehensive garment of tartan or 
woollen materia! checked and coloured in 
distinctive markings for different Scottish clans 
and worn by women as well as men. 

Plain-song, a style of musical comp jsition sung in 
unison, familiar to the churches of the West from 
- very early . times, and still largely used. 

Planets, the name given to such celestial bodies as 
revolve round the sun in elliptical orbits. The 
name was first used by toe Greeks to indicate 


their difference from the fixed stars. There are 
nine planets. Mercury. 'Venus, the Earth, 
Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, Neptune, and 
Pluto. 

Plankton, aquatic organisms which float and drift, 
Plantagenets, the kings who reigned in England 
between 1154 and 1485 and included the 
Houses of Lancaster arid York-. More correctly 
they are styled Angevins, from Anjou, of which 
Geoffrey, father of Henry II., was Count, and 
whose badge was a sprig of broom (plmta 
genista). 

Plassey, Battle of, was fought between the British 
under Glive and the Indians under Suraj-ud- 
Daula on June 23rd. 1757. The British gained 
a decisive victory over much larger forces. 
Plastics, a broad term covering those substances 
which become plastic when subjected to in- 
creased temperatures or pressures. The 
Plastics Industry is based on synthetic organic 
examples of this group. There are two classes 
of plastics : the thermoplastic, which become 
plastic every time they are heated (e.g. cellu- 
losic plastics) and thermoAetting, which undergo 
chemical change when heated, so that once Set 
they cannot be rendered plastic again (e.g., 
Bakeiita). 

Plate, the tem applied to gold, silver, or piated- 
ware, such as spoons, knives, forks, dishes, cups, 
etc. (See Goldsmiths Company.) In recent 
times it has been the custom to include under 
the term articles of the baser metals co vered with 
a thin ; coating of silver and differentiated as 
“ electro-plate,” 

Platinum, a scarce white metal generally allied 
with iridium, osmium,: ruthenium, and palla- 
dium. It can only be melted in an oxyhydrogen 
or electric furnace, but can be rolled out into a 
film-like sheet, or drawn out to the finest wire. 
Platyhehninthes or Fiat-worms, the phylum of the 
animal kingdom to which the parasitic flukes 
and tapeworms and the: free-living planarians 
belong. , ' 

Plebeians were the ordinary citizens of Borne as 
distinct from the patricians. There was a 
long struggle between the two orders for 
political equality. 

Pleiades, famous cluster of stars in the constel- 
lation of Taurus. Of the seven principal stars 
in the group, one is rather faint, and many 
i myths have sprung up about this “ lost pleiad ” 
as it is called. 

Pleistocene, the geological period that succeeded 
the Pliocene. It is supposed to have begun 
! more than half a million years ago, During the 
Pleistocene, also known as the Great Ice Age, 
there were four cold periods, when the ice 
sheets covered northern Europe and N, America, 
Separated by warm periods when the glaciers.: 
drew back into the mountains. 

Pliocene, the geological period preceding the 
Pleistocene, and the last major division of the 
Tertiary strata. It began about fifteen million 
■years ago,: ■ ■ , 

Plough Monday, the first Monday after the Epiph- 
any, when in olden times the rustic population 
- returned to work after the Christmas festivities. 
Plover, wading: birds, widely distributed over 
, marshy places, of Europe, Several species occur, 
iu Britain, including the Golden-plover, which 
breeds on the moors of Devon, Somerset. Wales, 
N.E. Yorkshire, and is. widely distributed over 
Scotland. . 

“ Plug :l Biota were frequent in the manufacturing 
■ districts of tire North of England, ; about 1842. 
when there was great distress among factory 
workers. The rioters attacked mills and, by 
drawing the plugs from the boilers, stopped the 
machinery. 

Pluto, the last planet ' to . be discovered. Its 
' existence was established by 0. W. Tombaugh 
at the Flagstaff Observatory in Arizona ■ in 
Jan., lain, from reckonings made by P. Lowell 
in D)l<i 1" il uu t <’i ’i fall the known 
pi it c ‘s, "ii ib root f> oiii < n : 

< ! -itot x from the sun is e timated it 3.071 
million miles. . Also the name given to the first 
petrol pipo-lb e laid across "he English Channel 
or th sceo c world w pit t lu>< i ade; -the 
'■ ocean), . ' :■ , i ■ '■': 

Pin or .urn , eben ic U If m« nt cap idle of nuc - 1 
lear fission in the same way as Uranium 236. 
Not until after u had Ken synthesised in atomic ! 


Piles during the second world war was it shown 
to occur in infinitesimally small traces in nature. 
Its synthesis in the atomic pile depends on the 
capture by Uranium 238 nuclei of neutrons : 
immediate product of this reaction is the 
element neptunium, but this undergoes rapid 
radioactive disintegration to plutonium. 

Plymouth Brethren, a Nonconformist sect founded 
about 1830 by J. N. Darby. They are not at 
great variance with other Protestant Churches, 
recognise no order of ministers, and receive into 
communion all who acknowledge Christ. 

Poet Laureate is the poet attached to the royal 
household, an office officially established in 1368, 
though its origins go back to the early Middle 
Ages, when minstrels were employed at the 
courts of English kings. Chaucer, Skelton, and 
. Spenser^ though not court poets, were all un- 
official poets laureate. Ben Jonson has been 
described as the first “ofilloial laureate,’’ hut 
the office was not officially recognised until 
1388, when Dryden was formerly granted the 
office of P.L. It ie customary for the Poet 
Laureate to write verse in celebration of events 
of national importance. John Masefield suc- 
ceeded Bobert Bridges as P.L. in 1930. 

Pogrom, Bussiau word meaning “ destruction.” 
First used to describe the Czarist attaeks on the 
Jews in 1881 in Itussia (where they have 
vanished since the Bevolution), In 1938 
Hitler ordered a general pogrom in Germany, 

• . : ."Ail .."Synagogues were destroyed and nearly ail 
Jewish shops and homes, Jewish hospitals and 
children’s homes suffered. During the sub- 
sequent : war Jews of central Europe : were . 
.systematically exterminated: in cold blood by 
the Nazis, 

Pointer, a sporting dog of Spanish origin known iu 
this: country from about 1088, When it sees 
game it stands stiil ancl points with its uplifted 
foot in its direction. 

Poitiers* Battle of, was fought on Sept. 19th, 
1350, during the Hundred Years’ War, when 
Edward the Black Prince gained a complete 
victory over John, King of France, who was 
taken prisoner and brought to London. 

Pole-Cat, an animal of a dark -brown colour, aland 
18 iu. in length, exclusive of tail ; the ears and 
face-markings are white or light brown. It is 
carnivorous and belongs to the weasel family. 
Like the skunk, it emits m offensive Odour, 

Pole-Star is of the second magnitude* and the last 
in the tai! of the Little Bear constellation. Be- 
ing near the North pole of the heavens — never 
more than about one degree from due north — 
it always remains visible in the Northern hemi- 
sphere: hence its use as a guide to seamen. 

Police, a regular force established'for the preserva- 
tion of law ami order and the prevention and 
: detection of crime. The powers they have vary 
from country to country aud with the type of 
government ; : the more civilised and democratic 
the state, the less police intervention. Eng- 
land. compared with countries abroad, was slow ,: 
to develop a police force, and it was not until 
1829 that Sir Bdbert Peeks Metropolitan Police 
Act established a regular force for the metro- 
polis, later legislation establishing County and . 
borough forces maintained by local police 

! authorities throughout England and Wales. 

. : Up to that time police duties were discharged by 
individual constables and watchmen appointed 
by local areas in England and Wales. The 
efficiency of the Police is the concern of the 
Home Office, and in Scotland of the Scottish 
i ‘i } 3h Hi he. total t lishment of tl 
regular police in England and Wales numbered 
73,581 (including 1,920 women) ; . the strength 
was ni.908 (1,599 women). The Metropolitan 
Pome Fo e a a > 1 t fiisbmeni of 20 lift 
(458 Women) and a strength of 16,113 (378. 
worn t) I’ho kite ,<t oil Police For c : « 
over 200 horses. 

Polka, a dance introduced into England from 
i 1 mi in 1843: <( w m gi al t c ula a. 
b ft no v o Mom danced. 

Poll Tax a taxi led on ever pad cry head 
oi poll — was first imposed in f ngland in 1380, 
and led to tue ‘Peasants’ Itevolt.’’ headed by 
Wat Tyler. It was reimposed at intervals, 
notably in 1513 and in the reign of diaries II. 
The poll tax of 1698 was the last of its kind, ■ 

Pollution of the atmosphere is due chiefly to the 
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incomplete combustion of fuels, especially 
coal, large particles of soot being deposited 
fairly quickly close to their place of origin 
and smaller particles (including smoke) re- 
maining suspended in the air for a long time, 
Corrosion of exposed objects and damage to 
buildings result from the production of sul- 
phuric acid. The introduction of more efficient 
furnaces and the washing of flue gases have 
assisted in the abatement of smoko and other 
forms of pollution. Estimation of polluting 
substances is carried out systematically in 
Great Britain by the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research, the dust and matter 
brought down with the rain being collected in 
large deposit, gauges ; automatic iiiters provide 
continuous records of the variation of the 
floating solid impurities; and apparatus is 
employed to measure the concentration of 
sulphur dioxide. 

Polo, a game which has been well-styled “ hockey 
on horseback,” and seems to have existed in the 
East for a long period. 

Polonaise or Polaeca, a musical composition in 
the stylo of a traditional Polish dance. Chopin 
is the best-known composer of Polonaises. 
Polonium, a radioactive element discovered by 
Madame Curie in 1898, and named after her 
native land of Poland. 

Polytheism, the doctrine of plurality of god-heads. 
Polyzoa or Bryozoa, the name given to a phylum 
of invertebrate animals which live in colonies 
which have fiio appearance of moss. Hence 
the name “ Bryozoa,” or " moss animals.” 
Pomace, the name given llrst to the pulp of apples 
and other fruit after pressing— as in cider-mak- 
ing; and later to fish refuse after the oil has 
been compressed from it. The latter is then 
exposed to the sun and in its dried form con- 
stitutes fish guano. 

Pomander, the name given to a small ball or box 
which was formerly carried suspended from the 
neck or girdle, and contained perfumes and 
spices which were supposed to be a protection 
against infection. 

Pomology, the science of fruits, treating of the 
cultivation and properties of fruit trees and 
fruit-bearing shrubs. 

Poniard, a stabbing weapon somewhat larger than 
a dagger; very commonly carried about the 
person by Spaniards and Italians of the 16th 
; and 1 7th centuries, but never much in vogue in 
England. 

Poniifex, the title assigned in ancient Borne to 
: members of the chief College of "Priests, whose 
duties were of a general kind. The “ poniifex 
maximus ” was the chief religious official of the 

State. b .v 

Pontoon, any temporary floating structure that ; 
forms part of a bridge across a river. Pontoons 
are in various forms, mostly cylindrical and 
hollow, others take the shape of deck-boats 
locked together. Pontoon bridges, capable of 
supporting railways are a feature of modern 
military equipment. 

Poodle, a well-known variety of domestic dog 
having a thick curly coat which in "France it is 
the custom to cut close on the lower part of the 
body. It is an exceptionally intelligent animal, 
capable of being taught many tricks. 

Pope, The, the; head of the Roman Catholic 
Church and successor of Bt. Peter. He is 
. elected by the body of Cardinals ; since 1S70 
when the King of Italy deposed the holder of the 
office from temporal power, no Pope had left the 
Vatican between appointment and death until 
1029, when peace was made between the Church 
and State in Italy and compensation was paid 
to the Holy See for the loss of temporal power. 
Poplin, a favourite fabric composed of silk and 
worsted. The industry was introduced into this 
country from Prance by Huguenot : refugees 
to 1693, 

Poppy Oil, a fixed oil obtained from the seeds Of 
the opium-poppy, and used as a food, for illu- 
. ruination, and to a certain class of soapmaking. 
Porcupine, a rodent whose back is covered, with 
long, sharp, black and white spikes, which form 
a powerful means of defence. There are two 
■ families of, porcupines ; one is confined to the 
.1 Old World and the other contains the American 
porcupines. ' ■ b v; :.U:. 

Porphyry, a form of crystalline rock of many 
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varieties that in ancient Egypt was quarried and 
used for the decorative portions of buildings 
and vessels. The term is applied generally to 
the eruptive rocks of the porphyritic class. 

Porpoise, a marine mammal of the dolphin family, 
and a common inhabitant, of northern seas. 
Porpoises travel in shoals, their progression be- 
ing marked by constant leapings and pluugings. 
Their average length is from 4 to 5 ft. There are 
several species, nearly all being confined to 
northern oceans. 

Port, a special kind of red Portuguese wine, taking 
its name from Oporto. It was little known iu 
England until the Methuen Treaty of 1703, when 
it was permitted to be imported at a low duty. 

Portcullis, a strong, movable timber or iron grat- 
ing Jet into the wall of the gateway to a feudal 
castle, and capable of being lowered or raised at 
will. It formed an effective protection against 
attack in the days before firearms. 

Porter received its name from the fact that it was 
first drunk by porters in London. (Sec Beer.) 

Portland Cement is a mixture of about 20 parts of 
clay with 80 parts of chalk, specially prepared in 
kilns, and forming a substance which, after 
admixture with water, will set hard and solid. 

Portland Vase, one of the most renowned speci- 
mens of Greek Art, long in the possession of the 
Portland family. In 1810 it was placed on loan 
in the British Museum, and in 1845 was smashed 
to pieces with a stone by a maniac: but, 
having been cleverly restored, it was exhibited 
in the Jewel room. It was discovered in the 
17th century near Rome in a marble sarco- 
phagus, and Is supposed to have been the 
cinerary Urn of the Emperor Severns. It 
was purchased from the Barberini family in 
1770 by Sir Win. Hamilton, subsequently sold 
to the Duchess of Portland. The vase which is 
actually a two-handled urn. stands about 
10 Ins. high, is of transparent dark blue glass, 
ornamented With figures to relief in white 
enamel. The vase was removed by the owner 
from the British Museum in 1929 and sent to 
Christie’s but withdrawn at 29.000 guineas. 
It was finally purchased by the British Museum 
in 1945, and restored in 1949. 

Portreeve in olden times was an official appointed 
to superintend a port or harbour, and before the 
name of mayor was used the chief magistrate of 
London was styled the Portreeve. 

Positivism, a system of philosophy propounded by 
Auguste Comte (1798-1857), rejecting all meta- 
physical conceptions : a species of utilitarianism. 

Positron, the “ positive electron,” an atomic 
particle having the same mass but an electric 
charge equal but opposite to that of an electron. 
It was discovered in 1932. 

Posse Comitatus, an old legal term designating all 
available males in a county above the age of 
fifteen and not infirm, liable to be called upon to 
aid the sheriff in asserting the power of the law. 

Post-obit is a bond given for a loan undertaking to 
repay the lender the sum borrowed with in- 
terest after the decease of another person from 
whom he expects to receive money. 

Post Office. The mail-carrying system of the 
British Post Office developed out of the Orgahis&t 
tion for the conveyance of State despatches by 
Royal messengers. The first Master of the Post 
was in office as a Court Official by 1510. In 
1635 the State service was extended by Royal 
proclamation to cater for the conveyance of 
public correspondence on payment of fixed 
rates of postage, but the intervention of Civil 
War delayed the development of the scheme. 
In 1057, however, Cromwell created the Post 
Office under the control of a Postmaster-General 
responsible to Parliament, and Charles II. con- 
firmed this arrangement. Since then the 
General Post Office has constituted one of the 
three : great ; revenue-earning : Departments. 
The modern conception of letter post with a 
uniform rate of postage by weight and irre- 
spective of distance, and prepayment by means 
of adhesive stamps, dates from 1840. as the 
result of the great postal reforms of Sir Rowland 
Hill. The Money Order service was inaugurated 
in 1792, the Post Office Savings Bank in 1801, 
the Postal; Order Service in 1881, and Parcel 
Post services in 1883. The Telegraph system 
was taken over and extended in 1870, whilst the 
Telephone system, apart from the local services 
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still operated under Crown licence by the Hull prisons, and stood in what is now called the 

Corporation and in Jersey and Guernsey, was Poultry. The Poultry Chapel was built on the 

taken over completely by the Post Office in site of the Old Compter in 1819. 

1912. Tiie growth of the work of the Post Prado Gallery, the great public picture collection 

Office since the introduction of Uniform Penny of Madrid, containing a superb collection of 
Postage lias been phenomenal and has amply paintings by Velasquez, Murillo. Raphael, 
justified the measure. The following statistics Titian, DOrer, Van Dyck, Huberts, Holbein, etc. 
are the latest available (1951-52) Praemunire, a legal term applied to any offence 
Letters, etc., delivered . . 8,040,000,000 calculated to interfere with, or cast contempt 


81,969,000 

6,572,000 


5,881 

3,494,530.000 


Letters, etc., delivered , . 8,640,000,000 1 
Parcels handled ... , 223,593,000 

Air Services to 200 countries 
Telegrams handled . ... 81,969,000 

Telephones rented . . . . 5,572,000 

Telephone Exchanges (73% 
automatic) . . ... 5,881 

Telephone calls per annum . 3,494,530.000 

Mileage of wire, mostly under- 
ground . ... . . 28,903,300 

Due to Savings Bank depositors 
(including interest) at Dee. 

31st., 1951 . . . £1,875,920.000 

Savings Certificates— amount 
remaining invested (excluding 
interest) at Mar. 31st, 1952 . £1,725,729.000 
Value of transactions with the 
public .... . . . £3,463,782,000 

Surplus of income over expen- 
diture , £5,408,000 

(For Postal Bates, see “General Compen- 
; dium."J ■ ; . : 

Potassium, a metal discovered by Sir Humphry 
Davy in 1807, and now generally obtained by 
the electrolysis of fused potassium hydroxide 
or chioride/fiuoride mixture. Its principal 
minerals are camallite and kainite, and is 
relatively common in rocks, accounting for 
about 2 W 0 of the earth’s crust. An essential 
element for healthy plant growth, the ashes of 
plants arc. relatively rich in potassium. 

Potoroo, a marsupial animal so like the kangaroo 
in shape as to be called the kangaroo rat. 
Found only in West Australia and Tasmania. 

Potsdam Agreement was signed by President 


upon, the prerogative of the Crown. One of the 
chief statutes of this name, intended to prevent 
the encroachments of papal power in England, 
was that of Biehard H. (1392). 

Prsetorian Guards, a personal bodyguard estab- 
lished by the Emperor Augustus, and employed 
down to the time of Constantine. 

Pragmatism is the philosophical school of thought 
which believes that the test of any theory or 
belief should be its practical consequences. 
The American philosopher and psychologist 
William James (1842-1910) was one of the first 
Pragmatists. He believed that it was im- 
possible to discover the “ real ” world outside 
our senses, and we must therefore concern our- 
selves primarily with human experience. Since 
the universe would be a worse place without a 
belief in human responsibility, morals, and the 
freedom of the will, it was necessary, he con- 
sidered, to believe in these concepts. Pragmat- 
ism is essentially an American school of thought 
and has had few supporters elsewhere. John 
Dewey (1859-1952) has had a great influence 
on American education and political thought. 
Dewey believed that we can never know the 
answer to the fundamental questions of the 
universe or discover anything outside our 
immediate experience. Such problems are, 
therefore, of no importance to us; our main 
concern must be the practical problems of living. 

Prairie Dogs are common rodents in Western 
America and very like the marmot in general 
structure. They live in communities in burrows. 

Prawns, crustaceans allied to lobsters, shrimps, 
and cray fishes. 


Truman, Generalissimo Stalin, and Mr. O. K, prebendary, a clergyman who receives a prebend 


Attlee in Aug.. 1945. By this Agreement a 
CouncU of Foreign Ministers , was established. 


or stipend because of his special connection with 
a cathedral or cathedral church. 


representing the five principal Powers : China, predestination, the Calvinistie doctrine that God 


France, Soviet Russia, the United Kingdom, and 
United States of America, with the task of 
drawing up the peace treaties for submission 
to the United Nations. It laid down, inter alia. 


from and to all eternity predestined everything 
to happen as it does and must happen, even to 
the fixing of the souls to be rewarded, and 
punished. 


that German militarism and Hitlerism should preSaet, chief magistrates in ancient Rome. The 


be destroyed ; that industrial power should be 
so reduced that Germany would never again he 


title is now applied to the chiefs of administra- 
tion of the departments of France. 


in a position to wage aggressive war ; that Prelude, a piece of music intended to precede 


surplus equipment should he destroyed or trans- 
ferred to replace wrecked plant in allied terri- 
tories : that Germany should be treated as an 
economic whole; and that local self-govern- 


another piece, e.o.. Prelude and Fugue. The 
name has been used by many composers (e.o., 
J. S. Bach, Chopin) to describe short composi- 
tions for which no following piece was written. 


ment should be restored on democratic lines as | Pre-Raphaelites, a school of artists formed about 


rapidly as was consistent with military security. 

Pottery was made in prehistoric times. The 
ancient Egyptians attained great skill in this 
art, and all the early civilised peoples devoted 
themselves with success to pottery production. 
In the Middle Ages the Italians, Germans, Flem- 
ings, and Dutch made great progress in pottery 
developments, bringing into use enamels and 
glazes. Delft, in Holland, introduced a class of 


1848, and including among its exponents Mil- 
lais, Rossetti, Holman Hunt, and others, whose 
ideal was absolute fidelity to Nature. For a 
time the school kept well together, and exer- 
cised much influence upon art developments ; 
but although much of their work still pleases, 
the movement was out of date by. the end of the 
century. Buskin in his writings defended, their 
work. ..... . ..." 


earthenware in imitation of porcelain which Press-Gang, a body of sailors employed to impress 


was in great vogue throughout Europe for a con- 
siderable time. In France, Bernard Palissy 
produced the famous enamelled ware which bore 
his name, and a little later the English Stafford- 


men into naval service, frequently resorted to in 
England, especially during the war with Ffance 
in the early 19th century. Press gangs were 
not used after that. 


shire; potteries came into prominence, and at- Primogeniture, the right of the first-born male 


tataed great prosperity: and high artistic realisa- 
tion under Wedgwood. Among the other great 
centres of pottery and porcelain production 


child to inherit the real estate of his father in 
the absence of , direction by will or deed, to the 
contrary. 


may he mentioned Dresden and 85vres. In Primrose League, founded In 1883 to com 


England,, hr addition to the Staffordshire pot- 
i teries, successful manufactories have been 
' established at Chelsea, Derby, 'Worcester, Coal- 
port, and Colebrook Dale ; while in the Far East 


memorate Lord Beaeonsfleld’s (Disraeli) politi- 
cal work and to promote the principles he advo- 
cated. The anniversary .of his death, Apr, 19th, 
is called Primrose Day. 


the Japanese and Chinese have always been Prinos, the evergreen oak, or Winterberry, a bush 


famed for their productions of beautiful ware, 
Pot-Wallopers, the name applied to certain elec. 


the leaves of which are sometimes used in 
America as a substitute for tea. 


tors who. prior to the Reform Act of : 1832, were Printing by movable types was first used by 


permitted to receive the franchise on producing 
1 . proof that they had, as the phrase went, “ .boiled 
their own pot" (were householders) in the 
constituency. 

Poultry Compter was one of the old London City 


John Gutenberg of Mainz about the middle 
of the 15th century. Tlie invention is also 
claimed for Laurens Coster of Haarlem, It was 
introduced into England by Canton, who set 
up a printing press in Westminster in H76. 



Gothic characters were first used, being super- 
seded by Roman letters In 1818. The mechan- 
ism of the printing press was crude up to 1801, 
When the first iron press was invented by the 
third Earl of Stanhope. Steam printing dates 
from 1814. ; Mr. John. Walter, of The Times 
newspaper, was the first to nse the steam press 
invented by a German named Koenig. This 
press printed 1,100 sheets per hour. Improve- 
ments: were subsequently introduced by 
Applegartb and Oowper, and great strides 
were, made in 1858 when the Hoe machine, 
which turned out 20,000 impressions an hour, j 
was put on the market. Then came the ; 
Walter press, which printed on continuous rolls 
of paper from curved stereotyped plates. The 
Monotype machine casts single letters and the 
Linotype whole lines. 

Priories existed in this country from the 8th to the 
15th century, and were dependent upon the 
Abbeys. ' - v 

Privateers were ships of private individuals 
licensed in time of war to seize and plunder the 
. ships of the enem y Privateering was abolished 
by the Declaration of Paris in 1856. 

Privy Council. (See “ A Citiren’s Guide.*’) 
Programme Music, In Tschaikowsky l ’8 definition 
" . . . such symphonic musie, or such instru- 
. mental music generally, as illustrates a definite 
subject placed before the public in a programme 
.and as bears, the title of the subject.” Thus 
Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony. Tsehaikow- 
sky’a Romeo and: Juliet and his 1812 Overture 
rank as programme music.: .. i 

Proportional Representation (P.R.). An elec- 
toral system devised to make minority votes 
effective. Candidates are elected according to i 
party lists and votes given to a party in any 
constituency, which prove insufficient to elect 
a candidate are reserved for a second scrutiny. 
If the total of these votes are sufficient for the 
election of one or more candidates they are 
taken from the national list and become 
members of parliament without a constituency. 

: The supporters claim that P.E. more exactly 
reflects the will of the people ; its opponents 
fear tho domination of the party machine and 
the loss of personal contact with constituencies. 
Protestant, as a denominational term, was first 
applied to the Lutherans, who, in 1520, 
protested against the encroaching power of 
papacy. 

Protocol, diplomatic term denoting the first draft 
of any important document to be used for 
political purposes. 

Protoplasm, the jelly-like mixture of compounds 
' .of which living matter is formed. The elements 
present in protoplasm in the greatest amounts 
are carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen. 
No attempt to make protoplasm synthetically 
has succeeded. “7 ; 

Provost, a Scottish official similar to rank to an 
English mayor. The Provosts of Edinburgh. 
Glasgow, Aberdeen, Perth, arid Dundee fare 
styled Lords Provost., The title of provost is 
also given to the heads of various English 
Colleges. —'ten—hbr-rte ■:>' >/ ■ 

Prozymite, a term used in the 11th century to 
• indicate such as used leavened bread in the 
Eucharist. : , .'..V- Ate pr: • 

Prad ’homines (Prudent Men), Councils of, ' were 
French trade tribunals, of masters and worlt- 
men, formed to decide on disputes. Originally 
a medtevai institution, they were revived by 
Napoleon in 1806, and were carried on by the 
Third Republic. 

Prunella, a 'kind of material once largely used for 
gowns of peasant women, and shoe linings. 
Prussic Acid or Hydrocyanic Acid is a compound 
of nitrogen, carbon, and hydrogen, and obtained 
by distillation of cyanide of potassium with 
sulphuric acid. It Is a rapid poison, because of 
Its effect on the centra! nervous system, and has 
a sickly almond y smell. •. 

Psalms, Book of, for many years attributed to 
David, but Present-day, scholars are of opinion 
that -the psalms were written by a series of 
authors at different times and for different 
purposes, and that few, if any, were written by , 
David, v The Holy Scriptures contain ISO 
Psychical Research, it neea naruiy be said that: 
occult happenings and mysteries have been 
described from the earliest times. But modern 
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spiritualism has a much shorter history, dating, 
to be precise, from Mar. 81st, 1848, when the 
two Fox sisters of HydesviUe, New York, began 
to produce mysterious tappings which were 
interpreted as spirit messages. The rapping 
movement spread like wildfire, and seances be- 
came popular, culminating to those of the med- 
ium Daniel Dunglas Home (1883-86), who im- 
pressed such famous men as Sir William Crookes 
and Alfred Russel Wallace and so unfavourably 
impressed the poet Browning. In 1882 the 
Society for Psychical Research was founded to 
study the phenomena of spiritualism scientifi- 
cally, and counted among its members Sir 
Oliver Lodge, Barrett, Andrew Lang, Myers, 
and Sidgwiek, Many phenomena have been 
investigated : apparitions, poltergeists, ma- 
terialisations, telepathy, and precognition, but 
it is fair to sav that no positive proofs of the 
existence of ghosts or of survival of bodily 
death have yet been found. Many mediums 
have been caught out cheating at one time or 
another— but this does not mean to say that 
, they always cheat. Most moderate enquirers 
i would taue the view that many of the pheno- 
mena described do occur, but would deny that 
1 they are necessarily due to disembodied spirits. 
(See also Telepathy.) 

Psycho-analysis Is the name of the system of 
psychology devised by Sigmund Freud (1856- 
1939). Primarily intended as a means of 
treating neurosis, it resulted in theories as to 
the nature of mental processes which have, in 
part, at least, been accepted by the science to 
general. The basic thesis of the system is that 
the primitive mind of the child tiecomes differ- 
entiated into three aspects : the unconscious, 
a reservoir of the instincts and those thoughts 
and emotions which are unacceptable to the 
individual or society; the conscious mind or 
ego, in bnmediate contact with the world of 
reality; the superego, which represents the 
moral traits impressed on the child by its, 
parents in early life. The unconscious is the 
source of all mental energy, which must, how- 
ever, be modified in various ways before reach- 
ing consciousness by the superego (censor). 
Thus aggressive desires may be : (1) espresso?, 
i.e., allowed expression in their crude form, but 
on a socially recognised occasion (war. boxing, 
etc.) ; (2) sublimated, i.e„ made “ sublime " by 
' expression in a more highly developed form 
(competition in games, business, etc.); (.3) 
suppressed, i.e.. held down consciously as being 
inappropriate : (4) repressed, i.e., held down and 
refused recognition unconsciously. In the 
latter case the desires are liable to lead to 
neurotic symptoms, since they will find their 
way into awareness to a less obvious mariner 
(c.g., a morbid interest in cruelty, murders, etc., 
or an excessive fear of losing one’s temper). 
Neurosis is due to conflict between the -super- 
ego and the unconscious. (See also Neurosis in 
“ Medical Section.”) 

Psychology, usually defined as “ the study of the 
mind,” has more recently been described as 
“ the study of behaviour,” since the term 
“ mind ” is somewhat ambiguous. {See Mind.) 
The first important psychologists (as distinct 
from philosophers) were the Germans Wundt 
and Herbart to the 19th century; the science 
is, therefore, a comparatively new one. Three 
phases have been evident from quite early 
days ; ( 1 ) An Association^ phase during 
which an effort was made to isolate the units of 
mental life ; at. first these were described as 
“ ideas,” but later the Behaviourist school made 
the reflex its fundamental unit. The Associa- 
tionists- and Behaviourists regarded the mind in 
■ a somewhat mechanistic way In terms of stimu- 
lus and response, rather like a peuny-to-tbe-slot 
machine. In fact, the Behaviourists denied 
tbs existence, or at any rate the value, of sub- 
jective data— they considered that psychology 
should concentrate on the observation of be- 
haviour. Leading members of this school were 
Pavlov and J. B. Watson, (2) With Freud and, 
earlier, Herbart, emphasis was on the dynariiic 
aspects of mind. The mind, it was supposed, 
must have some driving force behind it — the 
instinct®. The Freudian'- system is based on 
this concept, {See Psycho-analysis.) Mc- 
Dougail was another leader of the dynamic 
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school with views otherwise widely divergent 
from Freud. Borne of the fundamentals of 
both these views have teen discarded by the. 
most recent school of thought represented by : 
(3) Field theory. This scheme is based on the 
denial of the Behaviourists’ thesis that the mind 
can be divided up into units— -behaviour, it is 
claimed. Can be understood only in its whole 
social context. This also brings Field theorists 
into conflict with the Freudians and their belief 
that all behaviour comes from within — from 
the unconscious. . The most radical form of this 
approach is Situationism, which holds, more or 
less, that an individual is nothing but the social 
roles he plays his actions are the resultant of 
many and perhaps conflicting roles as father, 
son, Protestant or Catholic, employer or em- 
ployee. But the views of this typically Ameri- 
can school are not generally accepted in their 
entirety elsewhere. It must: be remembered, 
in face of all these conflicting views, that there 
are very large areas of agreement between all 
psychologists, and much of the apparent con- 1 
fusion is due not to disagreement over facts But 
in the fitting of facts into coherent schemes. 

Ptarmigan, birds of the grouse family, one species 
of which occurs In Britain, inhabiting the 
Scottish Highlands. In the winter assumes a ! 
white plumage. i 

Ptomaines, organic compounds produced during j 
the putrefaction of proteins of animal origin. 
Hot .a cause of food poisoning, as was once I 
generally supposed, which is almost invariably i 
due to certain specific bacteria. 

Publicans, under the Roman Empire, were people 
, who farmed the public taxes. It is this class of 
officials that is alluded to in the “ publicans and 
sinners ” nhrase in the New Testament. 

Public Corporations. A method of operating 
large-scale industries transferred from private 
to public operation. Thus the Port of London , 
Authority is an independent corporation 
governed, by users of the port and repre- 
sentatives of municipal interests and labour, 
The Forestry Commission, the British Elec* 
tricity Authority, the British ..Transport Com- 
mission, the National Coal Board, the Gas 
Council, and the B.B.O. follow a varied pattern. 

Public Schools in England include the following : — 
Bedford Grammar School (founded 1552); 
Birmingham, King Edward School (1552): 
Brighton College (1845) , Charterhouse School. 
Godaiming (1611) ; Cheltenham College (1841) : 
Christ’s Hospital, West Horsham (1552) ; City 
of London School (1442); Clifton College, 
Bristol (1862) : Dulwich College (1018) ; Eton 
College (1440) ; Foisted School (1564) : Hailey- 
bury College (1862); Harrow School (1571); 
Malvern College (1865) ; Manchester Grammar 
School (1515): Marlborough College (1843): 
Merchant Taylors’ School (1561) ; Mill Hill 
School (1807); Hadley (1847) ; l&epton School, 
Derbyshire (1557); Kugby School (1567); St. 
Paul’s School (1509): Sherborne School (1550); 
Shrewsbury School (1552) ; Stonyhurst College 
(1594) : Tonbridge School (1553) ; Uppingham 
School (1584) ; Wellington College (1859) ; 
Westminster School (1339) ; Winchester College 
(1387) ; and Warwick (1123). Two of the 
oldest Girls’ Public Schools are Christ’s Hos- 
pital (1552), Hertford, and St. Saviour and St. 
Olave’s (1562), N. Kent ltd.. London. 

Puma, a carnivorous quadruped of N. America, 
where it is called the " American lion,” though 
smaller than the lion, seldom attaining a 
greater length than 40 In,, exclusive of tail, 
and a height of 2 ft. 

Pumice, a light stone of variable substance, 
utilised for cleaning purposes, for polishing, and 
for smoothing: surfaces and edges of pasteboard 
and surfaces of wood, metal, and other material. 
It is imported from the Lipari isles. 

"Punch,” the leading English humorous publica- 
tion, was established in 1841, and has had among 
its editors Mark Lemon (1841-705, Shirley 
Brooks (1871-74), Tom Taylor (1874-80). Sir F. 
Burnand (1880-1906), Sir Owen Seaman (1006- 
32). K. V. Knox (1932-48), C. Kenneth Bird 
(“Fougasse”), (1949-52). Among its contri- 
butors it has numbered Thackeray, Douglas 
Jerrold, Tom Hood, Gilbert a’Beckett, B. V. 
Lucas. A. P. Herbert, and its artists have in* 

. eluded Richard Doyle, John Leech, Sir John 
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Tenniel, Charles Keene, Sir G. du Maurier, Phil 
May, Linley Sarabourne, Sir Bernard Partridge. 
E. J. Reed, Harry Furntss, L. Haven IUll, and 
its late editor C. Kenneth Bird. Malcolm 
Muggeridge was appointed editor in Dee. 1952. 
Punt, a small, (lat-hottomed boat, used for fish- 
ing and ferrying, propelled by pushing a long 
/ pole against the bed of a stream. • 

Purgatory, the place where, according to the 
Roman Catholic doctrine, the souls of the dead 
find temporary habitation while undergoing 
purification. 

Puritans, the name originally given to the fol- 
lowers of Calvin in England in the time of 
Elizabeth. As a political party they were in the 
ascendant during the Commonwealth period 
.(1649-59). 

Pylon, the huge monumental gateways erected in 
front of ancient temples or other buildings. 
Pyramids of Egypt, on the west bank of the Nile, 
are vast stone or brick- built structures with 
inner 'chambers and subterranean entrances, 
built by the Pharaohs as royal tombs, and dating 
from about 3000 n.o. The most celebrated are 
at ; Giza built during the 4fch dynasty. The 
largest, originally 401 ft. high, is called the 
Great Pyramid, one of the seven wonders of the 
world, built by the Pharaoh Khufu, hatter 
known as Cheops, and there he was buried, 
300,000 men, according to Herodotus, being 
employed for 20 years upon it, Chenhren, 
successor of Cheops, erected the second pyramid, 
and the third was built by Mvceriuus, a son of 
Cheops. The pyramid ; at Meidum built by 
King Snefru, founder of the 4th dynasty, is the 
most imposing of all. 

Pythian Games were one of the four great Greek 
festivals in honour of Apollo arid Diana, when 
: many contests were held and laurels distributed 
as prizes. These games took place .every 
fourth year near the temple of Delphi. 

Pythons, large snakes, non-notsonous, and destroy- 
ing their prey by crashing it. Some species 
average 30 ft. in length, and prey upon deer 
and other small mammals. Found in Asia, 
Africa, and Australia. 


Quack is one who pretends to possess medical skill 
for the purpose of making money. Although 
not so numerous now as in former times, quacks 
are still to be found in all countries. There is 
nothing to prevent a man offering a remedy or 
a person taking it;, but if fraud, can be proved, 
or a quack does injury by what he persuades 
people to buy, be is liable to prosecution, 

Quadragesima Sunday is the first Sunday in Lent, 
the fortieth day before Easter. 

Quadrant, an astronomical instrument for measur- 
ing altitudes, superseded for navigational;. pur- 
poses lit modern times by the sextant. It con- 
sists of a graduated arc of 90° with a movable 
radius for measuring angles on it. 

Quadrille, adapted from an old French country 
dance, became fashionable throughout Europe 
in the early part of the I9tb century, but 
seldom danced now. 

Quadruped, the term applied to four-footed ani- 
mals generally. 

Quadruple Agreement, an agreement made at the 
Washington Conference in 1921 between the 
United States, Great Britain; France, and Japan 
for the preservation of peace in the Pacific for 
ten years, (See also Washington. Conference.) 

Quadruple Alliance. The most noted have been 
that of England; France, Austria, and Holland: : 
in 1718. to maintain the-Treafcy of . llttecht; 
that of 1814, under which England, Austria, 

. : Prussia, and Russia combined against: :Napo- ■ 
icon; that of -1834 by Great Britain, France, 
Spain, and Portugal, supporting Maria to Portu- 
gal and Isabella to Spain against claimants to 
their thrones, and those in the first world war 
between Germany, Austria-Hungary, Turkey, 
and Bulgaria on the one hand and Great 
Britain. France, Russia, and Italy on the other 
hand. 

Quaestor, a Roman magistrate ; whose duties were . 
mainly financial, although he was originally 
concerned with criminal jurisdiction. At, first 
two Qusestors sufficed: then the number was 
successively increased until under Julius Cs?sa.r 
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there were forty. Under the Empire there 
were usually twenty. 

Quai ft’Qrsay. ; An embankment in Paris where, 
the French Foreign Office is situated. 

Quail, an edible bird of the partridge family, of 
which only one species, the Common Quail, is 
found in England. It is not more than 8 in. 
long. It is found in most of the warmer regions , 
of the world. In England and Wales the Quail 
is covered by the Wild Bird Protection Acts. 

Quair, an old name for a pamphlet or little book. 

Quakers, the popular name for members of the 
Society of Friends, a religious sect founded by 
George Fox in the 17th century. In matters 
of belief they do not differ materially from other 
Protestant bodies; the chief difference is in 
worship. Quakers having no prescribed formulas. 
They assemble in their Meeting Houses, and 
any one in tbe congregation speaks when indi- 
vidually prompted. “ as the Spirit moves them." 
Silent meetings are not infrequent. The ordin- 
ances of baptism and the Lord’s Supper they 
reject. They object to swear upon oath, and 
up to 1833 were punishable by law for this re- 
fusal ; since then they have been permitted to 
affirm. Until recent times they adopted great 
simplicity of attire, and in addressing people 

. used the second person singular, but gradually 
have conformed more to common usage. Many 
Friends have attained distinction both in public 
life and in business, and as a body they are 
iiighly respected for their honourable dealings. 
William Penn was one of the most prominent 
of the early Quakers, and introduced the reli- 
gion into America. The term Quaker was iirst 
applied to the sect because of the founder’s 
frequent use of the word “ Tremble ” in his 
exhortations. 

Quantum Theory. By the end of the 19th cen- 
tury the electrical nature of tbe atom was being 
realised and, ateo, it was accepted that radia- 
tions of light and heat both consisted of electro- 
magnetic waves. However, it was impossible, 1 
using existing theories, to reconcile the ex- 
pected unifonn frequency distribution of energy 
radiated from a heated body with the uneven one 
observed in practice. In 1900 Prof. Max 
Planck, a German physicist, in attacking this 

• problem, postulated that tbe energy emitted 
by the vibrating electrical charges of the atom 
was transferred not continuously, but in sepa- 
rate units or quanta of energy. It was generally 
assumed, that some mechanism within the atom 
governed the discontinuous nature of the 
emissions. In 1905, however. Prof. Einstein, 
in explaining the photoelectric effect, extended 
the quantum theory by suggesting that radia- 
tion is not merely absorbed or emitted but also 
transmitted in quanta. Light quanta lie 
termed photons. The quanta possessed both 
mass and impulse, a fact eventually demonstra- 
ted by experiment. Since 1925 work bas ten- 
ded to relate the “wave" and corpuscular 
properties of the electron, e.a., by the wave 
mechanics of Schrfidinger (which associates the 
electron with a packet of waves); and the 
quantum mechanics of Heisenberg. These 
theories have revolutionised the approach to 
interpreting the structure and energy content 
of the atom, as well as the entire philosophy of 
natural science. 

Quare Imp edit (" Why he hinders ’’), the title of a 
writ calling upon any person interfering with 
the rights of the owner of a presentation to a 
benefice to show cause why tie impedes. 

Quarrel, the old name for a dart or bolt, shot from 
a crossbow or catapult in war, before the em- 
ployment of Urea nns. 

Quarter-Days. See p. 722. 

Quartering, in heraldry. Is the disposition of vari- 
ous escutcheons or coate of arms in their proper 
” Quarters ’’ of the family shield, in such order 
as indicates the alliances with other families. 

“ Quarterly Review,” tlio great Tory quarterly 
was started in 1809. in opposition to the _E din- 
burgh Review, the Whig organ, est. in 1802. 

Quartermaster, a military officer charged with the 
provisioning and superintendence of soldiers in 
camp or barracks, and holding the equivalent 
rank to a lieutenant. The Quartermaster-. 
General Is ail officer who presides over the pro- 
visioning department of the whole army. A 
Quartermaster in the Navy is a petty officer 


responsible to the Officer of the Watch, at 
sea for the correct steering of the ship and in 
harbour for the running of the ship’s routine. 

Quarter Sessions. (See " A Citizen's Guide.”) 

Quarter-stalS, an old English weapon, consisting 
of ft stout pole some 04 ft. long, which was 
grasped in the middle and could be swung with 
telling force in defence or attack. 

Quartet, a musical . composition for four voices 
or instruments. If for stringed instruments 
(e.a.. first and second violin, viola, violoncello) 
it is called a string quartet. If for three strings 
and another instrument it is called by the name 
of the fourth instrument, e.a., piano quartet. 
The name is often misapplied to the musicians 
instead of to the music. Thus a four-piece 
string orchestra will be called a string quartet. 
This misuse is also found with quintet, sextet, etc. 

Quarto, a sheet of paper folded to make four leaves, 
or eight pages ; usually abbreviated to “ 4to.” 

Quartodecimani, an early Christian community 
who celebrated the Paschal festival on the 14th 
day of the month, when the Jews celebrated . 
their Passover. In consequence of the confusion 
caused, the practice of the Quartodecimani was 
condemned by the Council of Niotea in 325. 

Quarts is a common and usually colourless mineral, 
abundantly diffused, and occurring crystallised 
and massive. In the first, form it i3 in hexagonal 
prisms, terminating in pyramids. When pure 
its specific gravity is 2-66. It is one of the con- 
stituents of granite, gneiss, etc. Among the 
quartz varieties are rock cntetal (colourless), 
smoky quartz (tinged, as yellow topaz, amethyst, 
and sapphire), ordinary or false, milky quartz, 

. and rose qmrtz. Quartz veins in metamorphic 
rocks often yield rich deposits of gold. Mining 
for gold in the rock is termed quartz-mining, 

Quasi, a Latin prefix to other words implying a 
somewhat false resemblance. 

Quassia, a genus of plants of the Simarubacem 
order, with five-lobed calyx. There are two 
species, the most commonly known being a 
native of tropieal America, the other of Africa. 
It yields a drug called bitterwood, much valued 
as a medicine. The negroes use it as a fever 
remedy. In commerce the product of the 
bitter-ash and other allied trees is generally 
substituted for quassia. . rt rib 

Quaternary Deposits or Post-Tertiary, are the 
latest stratified rooks of the earth’s crust, and 
include tbe Pleistocene (“ Great Ice Age ”) and 
recent systems. 

Quatreioil, in architecture an ornament, piercing, 
or panel, resembling the four petals of a cruci- 
form flower, largely used in the English Per- 
pendicular style, and less frequently in the 
Decorated. 

Quaver, a note of music, equal to one-eighth of a 
semibreve and one-fourth of a minim. 

Queen, the title of the wife of the sovereign 
1“ queen consort ”), or of a woman who is her- 
self the sovereign ruler of a state (“ queen 
regnant The ruling queens of England have 
been Mary I., who reigned four years; Eliza- 
beth I. (forty-five years) ; Mary II. (jointly with 
William III.) (six years) ; Anne (twelve years) ; 
Victoria (sixty-three years), and Elizabeth U.» 
who came to the throne in 1952. 

Queen Anne’s Bounty, established by Queen Anne 
in 1704 for the augmentation of the maintenance 
of the poor clergy. Since Apr. 1st, 1948, Queen 
Anne’s Bounty and the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners ceased to exist and became em- 
bodied in the Church Commissioners for England. 

Queen’s (or King’s) Speech is the speech prepared 
by the Government in consultation with the 
Queen and delivered by Her Majesty in person 
or by her deputy, at the opening or closing of a 
Parliamentary session. 

Quolea, a name given to the crimson-beaked 
weaver bird of Africa. 

Quercitron, the bark of a species of American 
oak, from which a yellow colouring matter is: 
obtained. It is also used in ta ining. 

Quern, a form of stone hand mill for grinding corn, 
in use in early times. It consisted of two fiat 
stones, the upper revolving on a pin inserted in 
the lower. 

Quicksilver. (See Mercury.) . 

Quills for writing with were first used in the 0th een- . 
tury, and superseded by steel pens in the 39th. 

Quince, a well-known hardy oichaid tree of the 
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pear family, bearing fragrant, yellow, pear- 
shaped fruit, largely : used : for preserves. A 
mucilage is made: from the seeds, which also 
possess medicinal virtues. 

Quiudecemvir, ono of the fifteen ancient Roman 
magistrates appointed to keep charge of the 
Sibylline books, and called priests of Apollo. 

. Qtttalne, a vegetable alkaloid obtained from the 
bark of several trees of the Cinchona genus. It 
is colourless and extremely bitter. The drug, 
sulphate of quinine, is one of the most valuable 
medicines, forming a powerful tonic. It is anti- 
; periodic, antipyretic, and antineuralgic. : In 
cases of malaria it is the most efficacious remedy 
of natural origin known. 

Quintain, a tilting post, from the top of which a 
board was suspended horizontally for the tiiters 
to strike at with their lances. 

Quintal Metrlque. a French -weight of 100 kilo- 
grammes, or 220 lb. avoirdupois. 

Quintet, a musical composition for five voices or 
instruments. If all five instruments are strings 
the piece is a string quintet. A clarinet 
quintet, for example, is a piece scored for 
“ four strings ” and a clarinet. : , : 

Quintilians, the name given to certain heretics of 
the 2nd century, who used bread and cheese for 
the Eucharist and permitted women to be 
priests. Their leader was a Roman woman 
. named Quintilia. . , 

Quirinal, one of the seven hills of Rome. 

Quisling, term which came into use during the 
: second world war to denote traitor, collaborator. 
Or fifth-columnist. After Vidltun Quisling, who 
became head of the puppet government after 
the German invasion of Norway in 1040. 

Quiver, a leather receptacle for arrow's. 

Quorum, the number of members of any body or 
company necessary to be; present at any meet- 
ing or commission before business can be trans- 
acted. Forty form a quorum in the House of 
Commons. (Sec also “ A Citizen’s Guide,”) 

Quo Warranto (“ By what authority ”). a form of 
writ which has existed in England since 1278, 
and is a direction to the proper authorities to 
inquire into the circumstances under -which any 
office or franchise is held. I 


Rabbi, a Jewish term applied to specially ordained 
officials who pronounce upon questions of legal 
form and ritual, and also generally accorded to 
any Jewish scholar of eminence, 

Rabbit, a rodent burrowing mammal, a native of 
Europe, but now common in other countries 
-—where it has been introduced and multiplied 
enormously, especially in Australia, In its 
wild state it has a brownish fur, while in its 
domesticated varieties it is of many colours— 
grey, white, black, and pied. Wild rabbits 
have erect ears, but in some domestic breeds : 
the ears are long and droop, hence the term lop- 
eared. They breed rapidly, rearing several 
litters a year. The fur Is utilised for clothing 
and other purposes, and the flesh is a popular 
article of food. (See Domestic Pets Section.) 

Raccahont, a substance made from the acorn of 
the befote or Barbary oak, and much used as a 
food and medicament by Arabs. .. An admixture 

. of the same name, with various added ingre- 
dients, is sold in France, 

Race, In the old text-books anthropologists 
were much concerned with the differences be- 
tween the : various: races of Man : they described 
the Black Man (Negro), the Yellow Man (Mon- 
gol), the Red Man (American Indian), the 
Brown Man (Indian), (and the; White Man 
(European). Those who study Man from this 
point of view further subdivide each group into 
others. Thus White Man may be divided into 

. Nordic, Alpine, and Mediterranean ; Black 
Man into Hamitic, Bushman, and so on. Each 
of these groups tends to have physical traits 
which its members hold in common, although, 
of course, there are no such things as pure 
racial types. All existing races have been fairly 
thoroughly mixed. What, in view of recent 
experience, is really important, is that there are 
no such things as psychological traits of races 
or even of nations— at least, there are no such 
inmie traits. The man who says that all 
Indians are stupid or liars or worse forgets that 
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.NltedfimB were highly civilised when our an- 
cestors were dressed in skins and painted blue. 
Such a man might read: with profit what Cicero 
wrote to a friend in the first century b.c. : 

'* Do not obtain your slaves from Britain, be- 
cause they are so stupid and so utterly incapable 
of being taught,” Every anthropologist knows 
that all theories of a superior race are complete 
rubbish ; there is not the slightest evidence that 
one race differs in any way from another in its 
psychological potentialities. Jews, Irish, Scots, 
Italians do differ (so do the inhabitants of Edin- 
burgh and .London) ; but their differences: are 
due to their situation and not to anything in- 
born. - V , ' (V-: 

Raceme, a botanical term indicating a cluster of 
flowers, the individual blossoms being borne on 
: simple stalks arranged round a single common 
axis. The youngest flowers are at the tip of 
this axis. 

Rack, an ancient instrument of torture, consisting 
of a platform fitted with bars, one of which was 
movable. The feet of the victim were fastened 
to one bar and the hands to the other; then.by 
means of the movable bar : the limbs : were 
stretched to great tension until the tortured: one 
*‘ confessed ” or became senseless. ! 
Rack-work, a piece of mechanism in which a rack is 
used; a rack-aud-pinion arrangement or the 
like. A rack in this sense is a toothed-bar. 
adapted to work into the wheel teeth. - 
Racoon, plantigrade carnivorous mammals com- 
c ;moh (to the American continent. There are 
several species. The common Racoon (Procyon 
Mot ) is about 2 ft. long, with a bushy ringed tail 
and sharp snout. Its skin is valuable. 

Radar or Radiolocation. A system of locating 
objects by means of radio signals, brought to 
perfection in the second world war. As early 
as May. 1035, a British team of scientists led by 
Sir Robert Watson- Watt succeeded in tracking 
aircraft up to about 30 miles distance with an. . 
early radar system. By the outbreak of war a 
Chain of radar stations, to give early warning of 
enemy aircraft, had been built along the East 
Coast, of Britain, and by 1941 this had -been 
extended to embrace nearly the whole of the 
coastline of England, Wales, and Scotland. 
Radar was also used to detect submarines from 
the air, to range searchlights and A.A. guns, etc. 
It also made blind-bombing possible. Radar 
techniques developed during and since the war 
are advancing radio-astronomy and a r.cw radio- . 
telescope is being huilt in England. (See also 
Radio, Television, and Radar Section.) 

Radcliffe library, Oxford, was founded under the 
will of Dr. John Radcliffe, who died in 1714. 
leaving £40,000 for that purpose; The Library 
was opened in 1749. - 

Radiation, transfer of energy by electromagnetic 
waves, the rate of emission by a body depending 
Upon its temperature and surface. The sun 
radiates energy in the form of short visible 
: waves of light and longer invisible waves of 
heat. The principal gases of the atmosphere 
are transparent to practically all of the solar 
and sky radiation and also that which the earth 
re-transmits to space. Carbon dioxide and 
water vapour, however, strongly absorb certain 
types, the latter, as clouds, playing an important 
r61e in regulating the temperature of the globe. 
The cooling of the ground on a , clear night is 
a result of the outgoing long-wave radiation 
exceeding that coming down from the sky; 
at sunrise cooling ceases as the incoming 
radiation becomes sufficient to compensate 
for the loss of heat. 

Radioactivity, a phenomenon exhibited by certain 
elements of high atomic weight, a discovery 
made by Henri Becquerel in 1896, The nuclei 
of the atoms are unstable .and disintegrate 
spontaneously shooting off : alpha particles 
(nuclei of helium atoms), beta particles (elec- 
trons), and gamma (electromagnetic) waves at 
very high speed. A piece of uranium will 
gradually change into a piece of radium, and 
finally into lead, taking millions of years to: do 
so. 

Radiosonde, a weather, station in miniature 
carried aloft by a free balloon to heights 
normally in the neighbourhood of 10 miles. 
Signals representative of values of atmo- 
spheric pressure, temperature and humidity 



are transmitted simultaneously by radio to 
receiving apparatus on the ground. The 
position of the balloon at any instant can be 

: determined by radar, enabling the speed and 
direction of the upper winds to be deduced. 

Radium, a radioactive metal discovered by 
Marie and Pierre Curie in 1 398. Atomic weight 
•22(5. The Radium Institute, founded and 
equipped by Lord Iveagh and Sir Ernest Ca3sel, 
was opened in Aug., 1911, for the treatment 
of patients and the prosecution of researches 
into the effect of radium on the human system. 

Radius, in geometry, is the measurement of a 
straight line marked from tiie centre to the 
circumference of a circle or curve. 

Radon, a colourless radioactive gas formed when 
radium atoms disintegrate radioactively. 

Rail, a well-known genus of the Rallidce family — 
one species of which — the Water Rail — is com- 
mon in various parts of Continental Europe, and 
also in the fen districts of England. 

Rain. When moist air rises into lower tempera- 
tures and becomes saturated, condensation 
takes place on the numerous hygroscopic par- 
ticles present in the atmosphere. If the tem- 
perature is above freezing a cloud of small 
droplets is formed, and a? the air continues to 
rise they grow in size until the weight is great 
enough to make them fall to the earth as rain. 
The formation of large raindrops has been attri- 
buted to coagulation of smaller drops of differ- 
ent sizes, while another mechanism depends 
upon the presence in the cloud of ice crystals as 
well as water drops. In temperate latitudes 
snowflakes falling from the freezing level melt 
in the warmer air below, producing large rain- 
drops which grow in their flight through the 
lower part of the cloud. 

Rainbow, a beautiful colour effect visible to ob- 
server with back to the sun and facing a rain 
shower, caused by the refraction and reflection 
•of sunlight in minute water-droplets in the air. 
From high in the air it would be possible to see 
a rainbow as a complete circle, but from the 
ground the most that can be seen is a semi- 
circle when the sun is just on the horizon: 
the higher the sun is. the smaller the are of 
the rainbow. When conditions are suitable 
two trows are seen, the secondary with the 
colour's of the spectrum reversed. 

Raingauge, an instrument consisting of a. deep 
metal funnel whose stem dips into a graduated 
: glass jar from which the depth of the rain water 
collected, can be read. Continuous records of 
rainfall are provided by self-registering instru- 
ment's. 

Ramadan, the time of the Mohammedan Lent, the 
9th month of the Moslem year, a movable period 
fixed according to lunar calculations.. It lasts 
for thirty days, and aH good Mohammedans fast 
in Ramadan from sunrise to sunset each day. 
During the Interval from sunset to sunrise they 
are at liberty to eat, drink, and make merry, 

! * Rambler, The,” published by Dr. Johnson twice 
a week between 1750 and 1752. 

Rambouillet, a, royal French Chateau (14th cent., 
rebuilt 18th cent.}, near Paris, and the official 
summer residence of the President of the French 
, Republic. Also the name of the famous literary 
salon of the Marquise de Rambouillet <1588- 
; 1605), te-c 

Rampant, in heraldry. Is a term applied to tba 
figure of an animal with forelegs elevated, the 
dexter uppermost. When the ahimal is shovra 
side-faced it is rampant displayed, when full- 
face. rampant ouardant ; when looking: back, 
rampant reamrikmt i and when in sitting posi- 
tion rampant sejant. 

Rampion, the common name for plants of the bell- 
flower family. 

Rampur Chudder, a kind of fine woollen shawl 
made at Ratnpur in India. 

Banelngh Gardens was a fashionable public garden 
at Chelsea for concerts and dancing in the 18th 
century, and existed down to 1804. 

Ranz dea Veches, a Swiss herdsman’s melody, 
played on the alpenhorn, as a call to the cows. 

Rape, a cruciferous plant yielding coleseed or rape- 
seed, extensively grown in all parts of Europe 
and India. Rape oil or colza is made from the 
seeds, and the leaves and refuse are used for 
sheep-food. Rape oil is a yellow, thick oil, 
of considerable commercial importance aa a 


lubricant and for other purposes. Itwasatbne 
time much used as an illuminant, 

Rapliides, crystals of calcium oxalate, found in the 
cells of many plants. 

Raptores, an order of birds of prey, of which there 
are upwards of 500 species, divisible into two 
main sections, Fatconida: and Strwdte. 

Basfcadt Treaty of Peace, between the French and 
Germans, signed on Mar. 7th, 1714, closed the 
’ War of the Spanish Succession and was a 
: preliminary to the Treaty of Utrecht. 

!' Rat, a well-known order of rodent embracing many 
| species. The brown rat appeared in Europe early 
in the X8th century, coming from the East and 
entering by way of Russia ; now it is widespread 
and met with in Britain and all parts of the 
Continent, The blade rat, which was the com- 
mon rat before the arrival of the brown species, 
is a smaller animal and now comparatively 
scarce. There are numerous other kinds, all of 
them gros3 feeders, and existing in such numbers 
in many places as to constitute a pest,. 

Ratel, a carnivorous animal of the badger family, 
having the lower part of the body black, and 
the tipper part a light grey. It is found in India 
and at the Cape, and is often styled the “honey- 
badger" because of its honey-eating propensities. 
Rationalism, The belief that all matters of fact 
and all beliefs concerning personal conduct 
should be founded on reason: that reason 
should be the guiding factor In life. An appar- 
ently Simple creed, which, unfortunately, is notso 
simple. Roman Catholics, for example; who 
are certainly not rationalists in the ordinary 
; sense of the term, claim to be able to base their 
I religion on rational grounds; indeed, there 
| must be very few people who do not consider 
I their beliefs to be entirely reasonable. ' The 
! rationalist would say that by ** reason ” he 
! means the criteria ordinarily accepted as 
scientific evidence, but he Is then faced by the 
: problem whether moral conduct can be- based 
entirely on logic. The most important attempt 
! to do so (Bentbam’s theory that morals should 
be based on “ the greatest good' of the greatest 
>. number ”) has been rather severely dealt With 
j by philosophers in general. Rationalism has 
something important to contribute to human 
well-being provided it realises that human 
beings are not ordinarily rational, and one must 
be tolerant of what seems illogical in their con- 
duct before beginning (very slowly) to alter 
their beliefs. Our irrational- dreams are, after 
all, an attempt to make a difficult world easier 
to live in, and the man in the street may be 
excused if he says, in effect, to the rationalist. 

“ be careful, you are treading on my dreams.” 
Only by making the world a better place to live 
In cart one begin to convert the superstitious 
.and illogical. The main rationalist body in this 
country is the Rationalist Press Association, 
Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street. London, 15.0,4. 
Ratitse, a bird classification which includes 
ostriches, cassowaries, and other flightless, 
flat-breasted birds. 

Rattening:, the act of concealing or taking away 
workmen's tools to prevent them being used 
during trade disputes. The word came into use 
at Sheffield during labour .disputes in 1867. 
Rattlesnake, venomous snakes which obtain their 
name from the possession of a rattle in the end of 
their tail, consisting of horny pieces so arranged 
a rattling sound. 

They are only found in N. and S. America. 
Ravelin, a detached fortification of triangular 
shape, with two embankments forming a pro- . 
jeering angle. 

Raven, a blnck-plumaged bird of the crow family, 
with raucous voice and massive bill. Occurs in 
many parts of Europe, Asia, and 'America. 
Ravens are easily domesticated and form 
interesting pets. Dickens had one which he 
described in “ Barnaby Badge.” (See p. 972.} 
Ray, fish with a very flat body and broad and 
fleshy pectoral fins, related to the sharks. 
There are about 140 species. In Britain they 
are generally called skate. AA’ 

Razor Bill, a sea-bird of the auk family, having a 
high, furrowed bill and dark plumage. It in- 
habits rocky cliffs, during the breeding season, 
and at other times is mostly out on the open sea. 

: It lives exclusively on fish, which it catches by 
sudden diving. 
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.Beal,, a silver coin current in Spain, Mexico, and 
South America, and worth about 2id. English. 
Realgar, a mineral of a reddish colour formed, in 
crystals and also granular, in China, Mexico, and 
some parts of central Europe, and is a compound 
of arsenic and sulphur. 

Eeheccaites were a secret Welsh organisation, 
existing in 1843, whose object was to destroy 
toll-gates, which were so numerous as.. to be a 
burden to the people. They dressed in women’s 
clothes, and called themselves “ Rebecca’s 
daughters,” with particular reference to . the 
passage, “ And they biassed Rebecca, and said 
unto her, Let thy seed possess the twie of those 
which hate them.” They went abroad in the 
night-time and caused much destruction. A 
general relief from highway tolls followed after a 
commission of inquiry. 

Rechabites, members of a society of total ab- 
stainers from intoxicating drinks. Rechab, 
father of Jonadab, refused to drink wine, build 
or live in houses, sow seeds, or plant or own 
vine-yards. The modem Reehabites do not 
carry their abstention further than refraining 
from intoxicants. 

Recitative, a style of singing only . slightly 
removed from ordinary speaking, used in the 
narrative portions of operas and oratorios. In 
older operas “ recitative seeco " (dry recitative! 
was used, the voice being accompanied by the 
haypsichord alone. After. Scarlatti the orches- 
tra was used to give a more dramatic touch to 
the recitative, while Verdi introduced a type of 
recitative that was half-way to an aria. 

Recorder, a judge of a city or borough having a 
court of quarter sessions. The Recorder of the 
City of London is elected by the Lord Mayor and 
: . Aldermen, but other recorders are barristers of 
eminence appointed by the Crown. 

Record Office, in Chancery Lane, London, the place 
where the Public Records of England are now 
preservad, including Domesday Book, the vari- 
ous Rolls of Charters, and important historical 
: documents from a remote period, 

Rector, a clergyman having charge of an ecclesi- 
astical parish, and entitled to receive all the 
tithes; also the head officer of some of the 
Universities and Colleges, 

Recusants, people who refused to attend the Angli- 
can Church or to acknowledge the ecclesiastical 
. supremacy of the Crown in the I6fck and 17th 
centuries. 

Redan, a fortification consisting of two parapets or 
mounds of earth in angle form, the apex pointing 
outward. 

Red Army. The army of the Soviet Union, so- 
called because it bears the red flag of the Soviet 
revolution. Its official title is the Red Army of 
Workers and Peasants. Estimated to have had' 
7,000 first-line aircraft before the last war. 

Red Crag, the name given to a strata of gravel or 
sand, containing certain fossil mollusc deposits, 
found on the Suffolk and Norfolk coasts. 

Red Cross. ( See Geneva Convention.) 

Rede Lecture, at Cambridge University, was 
instituted and endowed in 152-1 by Sir Robert 
Rede, Chief Justice of Common Pleas. These 
lectures were superseded by an annual oration, 

' which is usually given by an eminent scientist. 
Red-Letter Day, a Church festival day indicated in 
the Prayer Book by red letters, now a popular 
: term for any day of special significance. 

Redoubt, a term applied to enclosed fortified works 
generally, but more especially to a small area 
temporarily fortified as a place of retreat for a 
defending force. 

Red! Sandstone,' the general name for red sand- 
stone geological formations, chiefly produced by 
the disintegration of ordinary crystalline or 
metamorphie schists, oxide of iron forming 
the colouring factor. 

Redstart, a small bird of the Thrush family of 
handsome plumage and striking song. Two 
species visit Great . Britain. The Common 
Redstart-, with bright chestnut rump and tail, 
white forehead, and black cheeks, favours 
wooded country, arid the Black Redstart, with 
black breast and throat, chestnut tail and white 
•wing bars, prefers rocky ground or bombed 
buildings, and has recently begun to breed in 
S. England. - 

v .Redwings a bird oLthe ThrusH fhmily whfefi'Snds: 
its way to this country for- the winter. . It is 
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not so large as the common thrush, but it 

- is very similar in its general colouring and • 
structure.- ■ 

Redwood or Sequoia, This genus of coniferous 
tree comprises two species of Redwoods occur- 
ring in N.W. America. Specimens of one 
species, the Giant Redwood, reach a height of 
over 300 ft. and a thickness of 3ti ft. The age 
of the largest, the General Sherman tree, is put 
at 3,500 years. 

Reed Instrument, a musical instrument whose 
sound is produced by blowing air over a thin 
reed or wooden or metal plate which is thereby 
caused to vibrate. 

Refectory, a dining-hall ; usually a dining-hall in a 
monastery or a convent. 

Referendum and Initiative, turn methods by which 
the wishes of the general body of electors: may 
be expressed with regard to proposed legislation. 
It is developed to the highest extent in Switzer- 
land. In a referendum some specific matter is 
referred to the electors. The Initiative is the 
means by which the electors can compel their 
elected representatives to consider, a specific 
matter. When it has been considered by the 
legislature it must then be submitted to the 
electorate for approval (i.e., a referendum). 

Reformation, the great religious movement of the 
16th century, which resulted in the establish- 
ment! of Protestantism. In the previous cen- 
tury Wyelif, Huss, and others had sounded the 
warning note, and when later on Luther took 
up the causa in Germany, ami Zwingli in 
Switzerland, adherents soon became numerous. 
The wholesale vending of indulgences by the 
Papal agents had incensed the people, and when 
Luther denounced these things he spoke to 
willing ears. After much controversy, the 
Reformers boldly propounded the principles of 
the new doctrine, and the struggle for religious 
: supremacy grew bitter. They claimed justi- 
fication by faith, and the use as well as the 
authority of the .Scriptures, rejecting the doc- 
trine. of iransubstantiation, the adoration of the 
Virgin and Saints, and the headship of the Pope. 
Luther was excommunicated. But the Refor- 
mation principles spread, and ultimately a great 
part of Germany, as well as Switzerland, the 
Low Countries, Scandinavia, England, and Scot- 
land were won over to the, new faith. In 
England Henry VIII, readily : espoused . the, 
cause of the Reformation, his own personal 
quarrel with the Pope acting as an incentive. 
Under Mary there was a brief and sanguinary 
reaction, but Elizabeth gave completeness to the 
work which her father had initiated. 

Reformatory Schools, for the reclamation of 
juvenile offenders, originated in Prance In 1839. 
The Philanthropic Society of London founded 
such an institution at Eedhill in Surrey in 1850. 
Since then many other schools of this class have 

. been opened , under government authority and 
inspection. The Borstal System for industrial 
training and reclamation of prisoners betiween 
16 and 21 was begun at Borstal near Rochester 
in 1902. These Institutions deal with many 
cases of juvenile delinquency. 

Reform Bills. The principal Bills have been passed . 
for the reform of the Parliamentary franchise. 
The first was that of 1832, which in addition to a 
sweeping redistribution of seats, granted, the 
franchise to borough householders paying a £10 
rental, and in counties to those with a rental of 
£50. The second Bill was passed in 1867, con- ; 
Ferring the franchise on all borough householders 
paying poor rates, on lodgers paying £10 a year, : 
and to tenants in comities paying £12. A third 
Bill, passed in 18S4, practically gave household 
sniff rage and effected a large measure of redistri- 
bution of seats. The Representation of the 
People (Equal Franchise) Act. 1928. save 
women of 21 years of age the right to be regis- 
tered as , Parliamentary electors, thus adding 
several million names to the register. 

Re&action. . The change of direction which light . 
rays and other rays undergo when passing from 
one mediuih. to another. The phenomenon is 
due to the fact that in different media light 
(and other forms of radiation) has different ; 

Regalia, the ensigns of royalty, such as the crown, 
sceptre, Swords of State, etc., which, in the case 

. of the British insignia.-, ara kept in the Tower of 



jjonaon. in us swicrer sense it means tae pre- 
. rogatives of royalty. ■ % 

Regattas, ; boat or . yacht races, were introduced 
into' this countryjn 1775. when the Thames was 
the scene of one of these competitions. Since 
tlien they have become popular on the river and 
round the coast. Henley every year has a 
fashionable Regatta. 

Regency Acts were Acts of Parliament passed in 
the reign of George III., appointing the Prince 
of Wales (afterwards George IV.) to the Kegency 
during his father’s mental incapacity. 

Regicides, the commissioners who tried and 
condemned Charles I. They were 135 in 
number ; 59 only could ba induced to sign the 
death warrant. 

ftegium. Donum, or royal gift, an annual grant 
formerly made from the public funds to Pres- 
byterian and other Nonconformist ministers in 
Great Britain and Ireland. It was withdrawn 
in 1857. 

Reichsrath, the name given to the Austrian 
Parliament until 1918. It comprised an Upper 
House of princes, nobles, and prelates and a 
Lower House of elected representatives. 
Heichstag or Diet, the name given to the meeting 
summoned by the rulers of the mediaeval Em- 
pire. After the uniiication of Germany the 
name given to the popularly elected house of 
the German parliament. The Reichstag build- 
ing was destroyed by tire in 1033 by the Nazis. 
Reign oi Terror, a period of anarchy and bloodshed 
in the French Revolution which began in the 
spring of 1703 and practically ended with the 
fall of Robespierre in July, 1794. 

Reindeer, a genus of deer horned in both sexes, 
occurring only in northerly regions. It has an 
average height of 4 ft. 0 in.. Is very fleet of 
foot, and the Laplanders utilise it for draught 
purposes. 

Relativity, the theory in physics associated with 
the name of Professor Albert Einstein. The 
theory was published in two parts — the Re- 
stricted Theory in 1905 and the General Theory 
in 1915. It is based on the hypotheses that 
(i) space and tune are closely connected and 
dependent on each other, lii) the interval of 
space between two objects and the interval 
of time between two events are not absolute 
but relati ve, changing according to the circum- 
stances of the observer, (iii) matter and energy 
are fundamentally the same, it being possible 
to convert one into the other. The laws of 
relativity have been substantially proved ! 
and have revolutionised our ideas as to the I 
nature of space, time, matter, and energy and I 
forced us to think along new tines. In 1949 a { 
new theory by Professor Einstein was announced 
which'sets forth in a series of equations the laws 
governing both gravitation and electromagnet- 
ism, which is said to bridge the gap that separ- 
ates the inilnite universe of the stars and 
galaxies and the equally infinite universe of the ! 
atom. At present the, one is explained by 
relativity, and the other rests on the quantum 
theory, w: -vu-w.. ■■ri\ j 

Relief in sculpture is of three kinds — high relief 
(alto-relievo), in which the figures stand out to 
the extent of one-half of their natural propor- 
tions. low-relief (basso-relievo) when the figures 
, project but slightly: and middle-relief (mezzo- 
relievo), when the projection is intermediate. 
Remainder, a legal term signifying a future con- 
dition of: an estate: 'taking effect after its enjoy- 
ment by the present tenant is terminated. It 
does not “ vest ” until the event which will put 
an end to the precedent estate is certain of 
happening, tyviyryyiy:;;;; 

Renaissance, new birth or revival. It was a 
transitional movement in Europe between the 
mediaeval and the modern which was exempli- 
fied by a return to classic ideals in literature; 
painting, and architecture; It was stimulated 
by the fail of Constantinople, the invention of 
printing, and the discovery of America. It 
took : place in the 15th and 16th centuries, 
beginning in Italy and sweeping over Western 
Europe. Li England the movement was most 
notable in literature (Colet, More, Erasmus). 
Rennet, a substance obtained from the fourth 
stomach of a calf or other suckling quadruped, 
and used for curdling milk, making junkets, etc. 
Reparations. The indemnities payable by coun- 


tries defeated in waf. : The Treaty of Versailles 
did not fix the total damage caused in the first 
world war and a Reparations Commission was 
set up to assess it. Failure of Germany to meet 
demands led to the occupation of the Ruhr bi- 
France against the wishes of Great Britain. 
Thereafter the Dawes Committee set up upon 
American initiative produced a new' scheme 
which worked well for some years. Mort- 
gages were raised on German railways and 
industries and there was a certain control of 
German 'finance. : But the total sum Germany 
would have to pay was left to the Young Com- 
mission (1929-30). Germany ceased payment 
in 1931 owing to the economic crisis and the 
Lausanne Conference 1932 abolished reparations 
altogether. As regards the second world war 
the Council of Foreign Ministers broke down m 
London in December, 1947, on the subject of 
reparations. The Soviet Government proposed 
that a total sum to be paid by Germany should 
be decided and that the Soviet share be fixed at 
10,000 million dollars to be taken by capital 
removals to be completed by the end of 1948, 
with annual deliveries from current production 
over 20 years. 

Repeater, the name applied to a watch that will 
strike the hour, quarters, and minutes last past 
on the pressure of a spring. 

Representative Peers are peers elected by their 
fellow peers to sit in the Houtje of Lords— 
Scotland has 16 , elected or re-elected for each 
Parliament. The number of Irish representa- 
tive peers at the date of the establishment of the 
Irish Free. State (1922) .was 28. Through deaths 
this has been reduced to five (1953) and the 
twenty-three vacancies are unlikely to bo filled. 

Reptilia, the class of vertebrate animals including 
tortoises, lizards, snakes, crocodiles, etc. 

Republican Party of the United States, one of the 
two great parties in U.S.A., the other being the 
Democratic Party. Sometimes regarded as the 
more right wing of the two parties but this 
view must be : treated with caution as the 
parties do not fit a left and right wing pattern. 
The party before the second world war was 
predominantly isolationist-. Pres. Eisenhower 
is a Republican and until his election as Preai- 
: dent in 1952. the Republican Party had not held 
power for 20 years. 

Requiem. Properly a mass for the dead, the term 
is extended to cover musical settings by 
Palestrina, Mozart, Verdi, and others. 

Reredos, the ornamental screen at the back of the 
altar or Communion table. It is often of a 
highly decorative character and is an archi- 
tectural feature in many churches in Spain. 
Other examples are to be found in the following 
cathedrals in England : St. Paul's, St. Albans, 
Salisbury, Winchester, Durham, and Liverpool, 
In All Souls College, Oxford, one is to be seen 
actually attached to the wail. 

Resins, natural resins are vegetable compounds ; 
largely employed in the industrial arts. They 
comprise india-rubber, amber, mastic, copal, 
etc. “ Synthetic resins " is a term sometimes 
used as a synonym for “ plastics.” 

Rest, a musical term denoting silence or cessation 
from playing for the period represented by the 
character of the rest. Thus there are minim, 
semibreve, quaver, and other rests, which repre- 
sent the same lengths of silence as the notes 

: themselves would represent in sound. 

Retina, the layer of the eye which is sensitive 
to light. 

Retriever, a gun-dos primarily, but much in 
favour 'as a domestic pet. i 

Reuter, the chief British and international news 
agency, founded by Baron J. de Renter in 1849. 

Revolver, a revolving pistol provided with a num- 
ber of chambers (six being the usual number), 
each of which can be fired in succession by the 
pulling of the trigger, A weapon of this kind 
existed in the 1 7th century, but it was not until 
1851, when Colt’s revolver was introduced, that 
a really serviceable small arm of this class was 
available. The principle of the revolver has 
been adapted to breech-loading guns, as in the 
mitrailleuse and the mauaer. 

Rhatic Beds, term : applied to certain strata which 
connect the Lias and Trias formations. They 
■abound in fish fossils, and occur at Penarth to 
Wales and in certain parts of the Alps. 


I 
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Rhapsody, an instrumental composition, not in 
symphonic form, which suggests that it was ] 
composed to express some powerful emotion or 
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manding a crowd of twelve or more persons to 
disperse, anyone refusing is liable to arrest ami 
a term of imprisonment under this Act. 


ecstasy. Liszt’s “Hungarian Rhapsodies ” Ritualists, the term used to designate an extreme 
are based on old folic tunes, while it is believed High Church section of the Church of England, 

+.hn.T. f-ievrshwiTVs:: M IHumarkrtv 5r» Tilvun ” in «tKa ~ — 


that Gershwin’s “ Bhapsody in Blue ” is 
iutended to express the mood of America at 
the time it was written. 

Rhea, large flightless birds of S. America, known 
as “ American ostriches ” ; there are differences 
from the true ostriches. The wings, for instance, 

. are longer, and there is no tail. 

Rhenium, a metallic element discovered in 1925. 
It occurs in molybdenum. 

Rheostat, a variable resistance used to control 
electrical equipment. 

Rhinoceros, a large hoofed quadruped, of which 
there are nine existing species; native to the 
river and marsh regions of Africa, India, Bor- 
neo, and Java, It is remarkable for its thick 
hide and upturned snout, from which springs a 
long horn. The white rhinoceros, which is 


who brought into the ceremony of public wor- 
ship coloured vestments, lighted candles, in- 
cense, and other features of Romanist worship, 
and excited much opposition and contention. 
A Ritual Commission was appointed hi 1004 to 
receive evidence in regard to ceremonial ex- 
cesses, and attempts have been made to arrive 
at a basis by which both High Church and Low 
Church adherents can agree upon the subject of 
ceremonial. The report of the Ritual Commis- 
sion, published in 1900, concluded that the law 
of public worship in the Church of England had 
liecome too narrow for the present generation’s 
religious life, and that the machinery for disci- 
pline had broken down. The Commissioners 
favoured the giving of greater power to Bishops 
for the suppression of objectionable practices. 


scarce, is the biggest species, attaining a length Roach, a well-known small fresh-water fish of the 


of 10 to 12 ft. and a height of from 5 to 0 ft. 
The black rhinoceros is the most familiar. 
Rhodium, a metallic element, discovered by 
Wollaston in 1804. It is found in platinum ores 


carp family. . 'v, to -.ted 

Roaring Forties, name applied to the prevailing 
westerly winds over the oceans in the temperate 
latitudes of the Southern Hemisphere. 


in small amounts, generally less than 2 per cent. Rock Butter, the name commonly given to petro- 
With platinum it gives a very hard and durable leum when found in its semi-solid state. . 
alloy. It is also used, instead of silver, in put- Rockets for use in war were invented by Sir Wil- 


ting the reflecting layer on a mirror. 

Rialto, a famous bridge that, crosses the Grand 
Canal at Venice, and dates from 1591. 

Ribbon Fish, is a deep-sea fish, deriving. its name 
from the ribbon-like shape. Though many feet 
in length, it is only an inch or two thick. By 
reason of its keeping to the ocean depths, the 
ribbon flab is rarely met with, most of what is 


liam Congreve early in the 19th century, and 
proved very destructive in siege operatkiiw. 
Rocket propulsion was much developed during 
the second world war. Rockets were used as 
weapons by aircraft, infantry, etc,, and the 
Germans devised the huge V2, carrying a ton of 
explosive which was used near the end of the 
war to bombard London. 


known about it having , been learnt from Rockling, a marine fish of the cod family, distrt- 


speoimens occasionally cast, ashore during 
storms. ... 

Ribbon Seal, a kind of seal found, in the North 
Pacific, remarkable for being ornamented with 
an almost white broad band along its back and 
around its neck. 

Rice, a grain-yielding grass extensively cultivated 


touted over the coasts of Europe, Iceland, Japan. 
South Africa, and New Zealand. There, are 
eight known species, five of which are found on 
the British coast. This fish carries a number 
of barbels around its mouth. 

Rod, a measure of length equalling 54 yd.,, also 
called a pole or a perch. 40 sq. rods equal 1 rood. 


in India. China, and certain parts of America, Rodentia, an order of gnawing mammals, and 
and forming the main article of food of the including rats, mice, squirrels, etc. 

Indian and Chinese .peoples. Arrack, an Roe, the parts of fishes which extend on each side 


alcoholic liquor, is made from fermented rice 
seeds. . 

EScolite, an ornamental stone, found almost ex* 


of the ribs in lobesnext to theintestines, “ Hard 
roe ” is that of the female and consists of eggs ; 
that of the male is the soft roe or milt. 


ciusiveiy in New Mexico, and presenting a series Roebuck, a deer that was formerly common in 'the 
of white, olive, and green serpentine layers. forests and parks of Britain, hut i3 now only 

Rider, the popular name of a Dutch gold coin first found at large in the northern parts of Scotland, 

put into circulation in the 16th century, but not It is met with in many of the temperate regions 

now in use. Its name was derived from its of northern Europe and Asia, 

having engraved upon its obverse the figure of Rogation Week begins with Rogation Sunday, 
a horseman. It weighed about 50 grains. A the Sunday before Ascension Day, when extra 

coin of the same name was issued by James prayers and supplications are offered as a pre- 

VI. of Scotland, afterwards James I. of paration for the Ascension. 

England. Rois Faindauts (King Do-Nothings) were the last 


Rifle, a firearm, grooved in the barrel in order that 
the projectile may receive a rotary, motion on 
. its own axis upon expulsion. 

Rifle Bird is a beautiful Australian bird of a deep 


seven Frankish kings of the Merovingian 
dynasty. They were so called because the 
officials known as Mayors of the Palace assumed 
all the power. 


glossy black with olive-greau and blue metallic Holier, an African and Asiatic bird of the Corariida 


markings. It is of arboreal habits. 

“ Rights of Man,” the title of the declaration of 
the French National Assembly in 1789, pro- 
, claiming that all men have equal rights. Also 
the title of a , famous book by Tom Paine, 
Justifying the Revolution. 

Rinderpest or Cattle Plague, is a highly contagious 
disease affecting cattle, sheep, and other 
; ruminants. In Europe the disease has been 
i eradicated, but it was formerly very, widespread 
and caused great loss of life amongst cattle. 
The disease is caused by a til treble virus, and 
is attended by fever and congestion of the 
mucous membranes. ■ ' 

Rime, a crystalline deposit of ice formed, on 
objects exposed to wet fog at the same time 
as frost. ; 

Ring Dove, a blue-grey wood-pigeon, common in 
Britain, and about 17 in. long. 

Ring-Money is su pposod to have been in circulation 
among the ancient races of Europe. 

Riot: Act, The, was pasted in 1714, its object 
being to prevent riotous assemblies. In times of 


family. It gets its name from its habit of turn- 
ing over in the air like the tumbler pigeon. 

Roman Catholic Church is the Christian Church 
whose head is the bishop of Borne, lawful suc- 
cessor of St. Peter, who was appointed by Christ 
as head of the Church. Its Creed comprises 
twelve articles, the seven sacraments of Bap- 
tism, Confirmation, Eucharist, Penance, Ex- 
treme Unction, Orders, and Matrimony; the 
doctrines include those of Original Sin and 
Justification, sanctioned by the Council of 
Trent; the Mass, as a propitiatory sacrifice; 
Purgatory; Papal Supremacy, eto. It was the 
established Church of England until the . Re- 
formation, after which many disabilities were 
imposed upon Roman Catholics, and continued 
in a more or less severe form until the passing 
of the Emancipation Act of 1820. There are, 
four Roman Catholic Archbishops in England 
(Westminster, Birmingham, Liverpool, and 
Cardiff), two in Scotland (St, Andrews and 
Edinburgh, and Glasgow), and four In Ireland 
(Armagh, Dublin, Cashel, and Tuam). ■ 


disturbance when, a breach of the peace is 1 Romanesque Architecture includes the round- 


threatened, if a magistrate, justice of the peace, | 
sheriff, or mayor reads a proclamation com - 1 


arched and vaulted orders, which were promi- 
nent from the 5th to the 11th century, and re- 


M 


f . 


tains some characteristics of the Classical style, 
modified on Mediaeval lines. 

Roman Roads, highways constructed by the 
Eomatis. They were of great durability. The 
best known British roads were .Ermine Street 
(London, Lincoln, York), Fosse Way (Lincoln 
through Leicester, Cirencester, Bath, Exeter), 
Watling Street (London to Shropshire), 

Roman Walls were built as frontier barriers under 
- the 'Emperors Hadrian <7(3-188) and Antoninus 
Hus (86*461). Hadrian’s works, linking Wall- 
send-on-Tyne with Bowness-on-Sohvay, com- 
prised a twenty-foot stone wail, ditches, turrets, 

. ■■■"■ miiecastles," fortresses, and a double earthen 
mound, or “ Vallum.” Impressive ruins are still 
visible at Chesters and Housesteads. Antoninus 
Hus, Hadrian's successor, made a further ad- 
vance, but the turf wall which lie built between 
Forth and Clyde was soon abandoned. Sop* 
timius Severus (146-211) restored Hadrian’s 
wall after the assassination of Commodus and 
the subsequent civil wars. It was finally 
abandoned between 380 and 800. 

Rondo, a piece of music in which three distinct 
airs or melodies occur in a certain order. In 
the typical Hondo of Beethoven (e.ff.i third 
movement of Sonata Pathetique) the order is 
1.2, 1—3 — 1, 2, 1. 

Scmtgen Rays. {Sen X-Rays.) 

Roodebok, a reddish-brown msml>er of the deer 

■ family,; with large ears and pointed horns, 
abounding in the forests of southern Africa. 

Rood Screen, an ornamental partition, separating 
the choir from the nave in a church, and fronting 
the. rood or crucifix. 

Rook, a very common bird of the crow family 
: ; abounding in all parts of Britain. (See p, 972.) 
Rorqual, a marine mammal of the whale order. 
; fl’here: axe ; several species. The ' Common 
. . ; Rorqual is a large auiinai. reaching a length of 
80 ft. or more. 

Rosary, 1 ^circular chain Of beads, used by Catho- 
lics when reciting a particular form of sustained 
prayer. Each bead representsna entire prayer, 
• and ; the combined prayers constitute the 
Rosary. 

Roses, Wars of the (1455-85), between the: rival 
houses of York and Lancaster, for the possession 
of the English Crown, began in the reign of 
: Henry VL and ended with the death of Richard 
III. on Bosworth Field. The emblem or badge 
of the Lancastrians was the red rose and of the 
Yorkists the white rose. All rivalry between 
the Roses ended by the marriage of Henry VII., 
the Lancastrian, with the Princess Elizabeth, 
daughter of Edward XV,, the Yorkist, 

Rosetta Stone, discovered in 1799 by the French at 
Rosetta in Egypt, and deposited in the British 
Museum. It is a piece of hlack basalt about 3 ft. 
long, and contains a decree of the Egyptian 
priests of Ptolemy V. Eplphanes (205-181 b.o.) in 
(D hieroglyphics, (2) demotic, and (3) Greek char- 
acters. 1 It was by means of the three different 
inscriptions on the same stone that hiero- 
glyphic writing was first aide to be deciphered. 
Rosewood, the name given to the timber of various 
South American trees of the Lmuminoam order.: 
Its colour is; dark brown with red streakings. 
Rotary Clubs, , local clubs of business and profes- 
sional men, first started in Chicago, 11)05, to 
foster social relations, encourage high etliical 
standards in business, and advance international 
understanding, goodwill, and peace. The meet- 
ings take Place at the headquarters of each dub 
at luncheon, after which an address on a subject 
relative to the objects of the movement is given. 
In 1913 the organisation became an Inter- 
national Association. 

Rotche, a small sea-dove of the Auk family, mostly 
inhabiting the Arctic Regions., Its back and 
wings are black and the under parts white. 
Familiarly known as the " Little Auk.” 
Rotiiora, the class 1 of animals known as “ wheel- 
anxmaleules,” : microscopic in size, but possess- 
ing highly organised structures. 

Rotten Row, a corruption of rmete de rot ( king's 

■ drive), the famous riding resort ln : Hyde Park, 
Rottenstone, a siliceous limestone made porous by 

the action of water. In a pulverised form it is 
used For polishing soft metals. 

Rouble, a Russian silver coin of the nominal value 
of about 2a. English. 

Rouge, a substance obtained by heating copperas 


to the point of decomposition. This form of 
rouge is utilised both lor polishing purposes and 
as a pigment. Another rouge used as an arti- 
ficial colouring matter is obtained from the dried 
flowers of Oartharms linctorms, mixed with 
powdered French chalk. 

Rouge et Noir, a well-known gambling card game 
played on a table divided into two sections and 
marked with two black and two red lozenges. 
Any number of players can take part, and the 
money is staked on the red or Muck spaces. 
The cards are dealt out, first to Noir, until the . 
pips aggregate more than 30 ; then in like man- 
ner to the Rouge, and the packet coming nearest 
to 31. wins the stakes. 

Roulette, a gambling: game played on a table 
carrying a revolving wheel divided into 37 
compartments. Each compartment bears a 
number, 0 (zero) and 1 to 38. The numbers 
are mixed and do not follow any particular 
order. Of these 37 numbers 18 are black and 
18 are red, whereas zero is green. The players 
stake their : money on any compartment 
colour, or combination of numbers they please. 
The wheel Is whirled round and a ball is set 
rolling in the opposite direction, dropping 
finally into one of the compartments, thus 
deciding the winning number and colour. 

Round, a 1 musical composition in several parts, 
taken up by each participator at a different 
point from the other, and effecting a harmonious 
combination throughout, A Catch is similar in 
form, but usually allied to humorous words. 

Roundhead. In the reign of Charles I. and later, 
a Puritan Or member of the Parliamentary party 
who wore his hair out short. It was originally a 
term of derision applied by the Royalists, who 
usually wore ringlets. 

Bound Towers are conical erections of considerable 
height, dating, probably, from some period be- 
tween the 9th and 13th centuries. These build- 
ings are numerous in Ireland, and three remain 
in- Scotland,- 1 It is supposed they, were built for 
ecclesiastical purposes, but there is no direct 
evidence of this existing. 

Rove Beetles, beetles with long narrow bodies, and 1 
a habit of suddenly curving up their tails when 
surprised. They are a numerous family. ; 

Royal Academy was founded in London in 1768. 
under the patronage of George 111. The early 
exhibitions of the Academy were held -first , 
in Pall Mail, and later in Somerset House, 
where the exhibitions continued to be held 
until 1836, when the National Gallery being 
built, the : Academy moved its quarters 1 to 
that building. In I860 the present Royal 
Academy at Burlington House was opened. 
The Academy numbers 63 R.A.s and about 
80 A.R.AiS. List of presidents : Sir Joshua 

: Reynolds (1708), Benjamin 1 West !1792)» 
James Wyatt (1805), B. -West (1800), Sir 
Thomas Lawrence (1820), Sir M. A. Shoe 
(1830), Sir 0. Eastlake (1850), Sir F. Grant 
(1860), Lord. Leighton (1878), Sir J. E, Millais 
(1898). Sir E, J. Poynter (1890), Sir Aston Webb 
(1010), Sir F. Bieksee (1024). Sir William 
Llewellyn (1928), Sir E. Lutyens (3938), 

; Sir; A. J, Mannings (1944), and Sir Gerald F. 
Kelly (1940). The Academy holds an exhibi- 
tion of pictures, statuary, and architectural 
designs every summer, to which non-members 
can, subject to selection, send their work. 
Usually only about an eighth of the work 
submitted is accepted. 

Royal Academy of Music, founded in 1823, has en- 
joyed a Royal Charter since 1880, and an annual 
Government grant since ISOS. Every form 
of music is taught there, as well as modern 
languages. It has valuable scholarships, and 
has produced many eminent musicians, 

Royal Agricultural Society was founded in 1838 
and incorporated in 1840. It holds an annual 
show, at which valuable prizes are offered for 
the best stock and, the most important inven- 
tions in agricultural implements. These shows 
were held at different places each year from 
1830 until London was fixed upon as what was 
hoped would be a permanent show place, and 
a largo tract of ground was secured at Park 
Royal for that purpose. The shows held at 
the latter place, however, failed to attract the 
public, and a reversion was made to .the old 
system in 1906. ■ 
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Royal College oJ Music., at South Kensington, was 
incorporated in 1883. It has a large number 
of free scholarships for young musicians of 
outstanding merit. In association with the 
Royal Academy of Music it holds annual 
examinations in several grades all over, the 
. country, awarding certificates of proficiency to 
successful candidates. - 

Royal Geographical Society, with headquarters in 
Kensington, supports geographical research in 
all parts of the world. 

Soyaf Horticultural Society, established in 1804. 
holds exhibitions in Vincent, Square, West- 
minster, and has gardens at Wisley in Surrey. 
Royal Hospital, Chelsea, built by Wren, was opened 
in 1094 as an institution for invalid soldiers. 
Royal Institution was established In 1799, and 
was incorporated by Royal Charter in 1800 for 
“the promotion, extension, and diffusion of 
Science and of Useful Knowledge.” It was in 
the building of the Institution that Faraday 
conducted his experiments, it supports four 
professors : of natural philosophy, astronomy, 
chemistry, aud physiology. Famous also for 
its Christmas tec toes designed for a juvenile 
audience. 

Royal Society was founded by Royal Charter in 
1662, Viscount Brouneker being the first presi- 
dent. Its Philosophical Transactions date from 
1665. The meetings are held in Burlington 
House. Among the presidents have been Sir 
Christopher Wren, Repysi, Sir Isaac Newton. 
Sir Joseph Banka, Sir Humphry Davy, Prof. : 
T. H. Huxley, Lord Rayleigh, Sir Archibald 
Geikie, Sir J. J. Thomson, O.M., Prof. Sir C. S. 
Sherrington, O.M., G.B.B.. Lord Rutherford, 
O.M., Sir William Henry Bragg, O.M., Sir 
Henry Dale, Q,M„ and Sir Robert Robinson, 
O.M. 

Rubber, produced from the juice of certain trees 
and shrubs of tropical countries, is in such ex- 
tensive demand now for tyres and other pur- 
poses that rublter plantations have teen estab- 
lished in almost every part of the world where 
rubber can be grown, particularly in Malaya 
and Indonesia. The best kinds come from the 
Amazon valley. Great advances were made in 
the production of synthetic rubber during the 
second world war. 

Rubicon, a small river falling into the Adriatic, and 
forming one of the Italian boundaries, the cross- 
ing of which anciently involved decisive action 
and constituted a declaration of war. Thus the 
phrase “ crossing the Rubicon ” came into 
general use, denoting an act from which there 
is no withdrawal. 

Rubidium, a metallic element most closely 
resembling potassium. It is silver-white arid 
very soft, and was discovered, in 1861 by- 
Bunsen and Kircliolf, using the spectroscope. 
It is rare, occurring in small amounts in the 
., mica called lepiddlite and in potash salts of the 
Stassfurt deposits in Germany. 

Rubrics are instructions in . regard to the cere- 
monies of the Church, appearing in red in the 
-Prayer Book. 

Ruby is a deep red kind of Corundum (aluminium 
oxide); one of the most valued of precious 
stones. Burma yields some of the finest, and 
rallies of inferior colour .are found in Siam, 
Ceylon, South Africa, and, Brazil. 

Rudd, a fresh-water fish of wide distribution, 
plentiful, in the rivers of Britain, and found in 
moat other parts of Europe, also in Asia Minor, 
It is of a reddish-gold colour,, with a greenish- 
blue beard. 

Rudesheimer, a noted brand of white wine -made 
from grapes grown in the district of Rudeahetm 
. on the right bank of the Rhine. 

Ruff, a bird related to the common-sandpiper, at 
one time very common in the Fen districts. The 
males have a ruff of feathers round the neck. 

. Ruffe or Pope, a small fresh-water fish common in 
most pairs of central Europe, and similar in 
appearance to the ordinary perch. It is found 
in British rivers. - 

Runies, the name given to a pleated strip of fine 
linen worn by men in the breast of the shirt, and 
fashionable down to the early part of the 19th 
century. 

** Rule, Britannia ! ” the national sea-song of Eng- 
land, was written by James Thomson (1700-48), 
the author of the “ Seasons,” and set to music by 
Z (62rul lid.) 
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Dr. Arne about 1740. The poet’s words, were . 
“ Britannia, rule the waves I ” but it is. usually 
rendered “ Britannia rules the waves.” 

Rum, an ardent spirit distilled from molasses, and 
containing from 40 to 50 per cent, of alcohol. It 
is eliieliy manufactured in the West Indies, and, 
derives its special flavour from a volatile oil. 

Ruminants, animals that chew the cud, being 
provided with a compartmented* stomach, 
enabling them to swallow food, and later to 
bring it back to the inouth for mastication;: 
c.o.. sheep, goats, oxen, etc. 

Runes or Runic Inscriptions, the description 
, applied to certain characters discovered cut 
upon stone monuments and implements found 
in many parts of Europe, including England. 
In only a very few instances has it teen possible 
to put any distinct and conclusive interpretation 
upon them, 

Rural Dean, an ecclesiastical officer whose chief 
duty is to assist the Bishop in the duties of his 
diocese, v 

Rusa, a genus of deer inhabiting India, Ceylon, 
the Philippines, and the Malay Archipelago. 
It stands about 5 ft, high, is of a dark brown 
hue, and of a somewhat sturdy build. Its ant- 
lers. are long and powerful. The Sambur is the 

. most familiar species. . 

Ruskin College, Oxford, a unique institution 
founded by Mr. Walter Vrooman, an American, 
in 1899 to exist for all working men and women. 

Rusts* parasitic fungi, some common species of 
which have reddish spores which in a mass have 
a rusty appearance. A well-kijown species is 
the Wheat Rust (Puccinia oraminis), which has 
an alternative host in the barberry. 

Ruthenium, a greyish-white metallic element dis- 
covered by Claue in 1845. It is harder and more 
brittle than platinum, in whose ores it occurs. , 

Rutile, mineral titanium dioxide. It is found in 
many igneous rocks, and in gneisses and schists. 
Its commonest colour is reddish-brown. , 

Rye House Plot, formed in 1683 with the object of 
assassinating Charles II. and the Duke of York 
(afterwards James II.), in order to secure the 
succession of the Duke of Monmouth. The plot 
was frustrated. V teriteb 


Sabaolh, a Hebrew word, meaning an array or 
host, and applied sometimes to the Supreme 
Being, erg., “ the Lord of Hosts ” (Rom. ix. 29). 

Sabbath, the Bible name for the seventh day of the 
week, designated as the day of rest in the 
fourth commandment. It corresponds with 
Saturday in the modem calendar. The Chris- 
tian “ Sunday ” is the first day of the week. 

It is nowhere in Scripture called the Sabbath, 
though this name is sometimes erroneously 
applied to it. , ‘ : 

Sabbatical Year was instituted by the Jews in 
ancient times for the purpose of giving the soil 
a rest from cultivation. This was every 
seventh year. 

Sabines were a brave race inhabiting a territory 
near Rome in early times. The Sabines were 
absorbed in the Roman people about 290 b.c. 

Sable, a furred mammal of. the weasel family 
mainly inhabiting Siberia, It is bright, brown 
in colour, and has a long, bushy tail There is 
also an American variety. It is hunted for its 
valuable fur. 

Saccharin, a white crystalline solid manufactured 
from toluene, 550 times as sweet as 'cane sugar, ; 
It is used as a sweetening agent ; as a substitute 
for sugar when sugar is forbidden, as in Certain 
diseases, or when there is a shortage. It is 
also used to sweeten mineral waters, etc. It 
has no value as a food. 

Saecharimeter, an instrument for determining the 
amount of sugar in solution by means of polar- 
ised light, Used in breweries and distilleries 
for estimating the specific gravity of Worts, etc. 

Sack, the white dry wines of Spain and Madeira, 
canary being the most popular. 

Sacrament, according to the Protestant Church, 
includes Baptism and the Lord's Supper. , In 
the Roman Catholic Church there are seven 
Sacraments. (See also Roman Catholic Church.) 

Sacrifice, the offering up to a deity of some object 
as an expression of thanksgiving or. penitence. 
The first sacrifice we read of in the Bible was 
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that offered to God by Abe!. The ancient 
Greeks arid the Romans practised sacrifice. 

Sacrilege is the breaking into a place of worship 

: and stealing articles therefrom. In olden times 
this offence was punishable with death, but by 
Acts passed in the last century it was generally 
treated as an ordinary burglarious offence. By 
the Larceny Act. 1910, breaking and entering 
any place of divine worship and committing a 
felony therein is punishable by penal servitude. 

Saddles were used by the ancient Greeks and 
Romans, and were not known in England prob- 
ably before the fith century. 

Sadducees, a Jewish sect of unbelievers, who held 
that the soul was mortal, and that there was no 
hereafter. Alluded to in the New Testament. 

Sniety Lamp, as used in coal mines, was invented 
by Sir Humphry Davy in ISIS. The ilarne is 
enclosed in a cage of line-meshed wire which 
allows air to enter and promote burning, but 
conducts away the heat generated in com- 
bustion so that no product, of combustion 
escapes at a temperature high enough to ignite 
explosive gases in the mine. 

Sagittarius or “ the Archer,” one of the celestial 
constellations situated between Cygnus and 
Aouita. Sagittarius is another of the zodiacal 
constellations of sixty-nine stars, which ancient 
astronomers worked into the representation of 
an archer. It lies between Scorpio and Capri- 
cornus. 

Saiga, an antelope of Tartary. Western Asia, and 
Eastern Europe, towny yellow. 

Sainfoin, a widely cultivated forage plant, espe- 
cially adapted for sheep. It is of strong, leafy 
growth and bears bright red flowers. It belongs 
to the same order of flowering plants as peas 
and beans. 

St, Elmo's Fire, . a glowing brush-lilce discharge 
of electricity which takes place from sharp- 
pointed objects on mountains or the masts of 
ships exposed to the intense electric fields of 
thunder-clouds. - . ■■■ : 

Salamanders are amphibia superficially resembling 
lizards, from which they differ in having a 
moist skin and no scales. 

Salioin, a white crystalline substance, much used 
as a medicament, and obtained from the bark of i 
willow-poplar and other allied trees. It is a 
compound of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen. 

Salic Law was probably instituted in France in the 
5th century for the purpose of excluding females 
from inheriting the Crown. The Bourbons intro- 
duced the same law into Spain, but this was 
abolished by deeree in 1SB0 to enable Isabella 
II, to succeed. 

Salicylic Acid can be obtained from the flowers of 
the meadow-sweet, and from oil of wintergreen. 
but is now usually prepared by the action of 
carbon dioxide on sodium phenate under pres- 
sure. The acid is then prepared from the 
sodium salicylate. It is used as an antiseptic 
and has been used as a food preservative. 
Aspirin is a derivative of salicylic acid. 

Salmon, a familiar fish notable for its habit of 
ascending rivers from the sea in the autumn and 
there depositing its spawn, not returning to the 
Rea until the early spring. Thu salmon fishing I 
season varies from place to place. (Seen. 722.) 

Salt, Ono of the oldest of condiments, exists in 
many substances, and is chloride of sodium, 
compounded of the non-metal chlorine and the 
metal sodium. It is obtained from deposits in 
the earth, from salt-springs, and from sea- 
water, There are salt 'mines in Galicia which 
have been worked, for hundreds of years. The 
chief English salt mines are in Cheshire. 

Saltpetre. (Sec Nitre.) 

Sfllvarsan, the organic arsenical compound 
arsphenamine, which Ehrlich discovered was 
able to kill inside the human body the spirochsete 
germ that causes syphilis. Also known as 
" 606.” It has been superseded by neo- 
sal varsan. 

Salvation Army, The, commenced in East London 
in 1865 under the name of the East London 
Mission, later the Christian Mission. 'William 

. ; Booth, a former Methodist. Minister, was the 
founder. In 1878 with the title of the Salva- 
tion Army a Quasi-military organisation was 
adopted. Mr. Booth was its first General and 
Oommander-in-Chief, the declared object being 
the promotion of practical religion among the 
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masses. In 1981 an Act of Parliament was 
passed providing for the election of all future 
Generals, and for the formation of a Trust 
Company to control Army Funds and property. 
The present General. Commissioner Albert 
\V. T. Osborn, was elected in 1946. In 
addition to the purely evangelical work the ex- , 
tensive network of Social Welfare endeavour in 
every country where the Army Flag flies covers 
ail phases of human need from pre-natal clinics 
for poor, expectant mothers to eventide homes 
for the aged poor. Full details of any branch 
of the work will be gladly given by The Secre- 
tary, International Headquarters, 101, Queen 
Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 

Sanatorium, an institution for people out of health, 
requiring nursing and medical attendance. 

Sanctuaries were places where offenders, against 
the law were free from arrest, and previous to 
1697, when sanctuaries wore suppressed, several 
parts of London were treated as sanctuaries. 
The chief of these refuge localities was in 'White- 
friars. There were others in the Minories, Mitre 
Court, the Savoy, Westminster, and the Mint, 
Other sanctuaries were at Beverley and at St. 
Burton’s in Cornwall. 

Sand Blast, an American invention introduced in 
1871, is a method of cutting or decorating glass 
and other hard substances by means of sand 
driven by a blast of air or steam, 

Sanderling, a bird of the sandpiper family, occur- 
ring on the British coast mostly as a bird of 
passage, and making its home in Arctic regions. 

Sandpiper. There are several species of sandpipers. 
The Common Sandpiper is a migrant to Britain. 
It is about 7 in. long, greenish-brown on head 
and back, with the underparts white ; the beak 
is long and slender. Other species met with in 
Britain are the Curlew-sandpiper, Green-, 
Purple-, and Wood-sandpipers. 

Sanhedrin, the ancient Jewish Ecclesiastical Coun- 
cil of 70 members, said to have, been originated 
by Moses when he called together 70 elders to 
assist him ms judges. In modem times the 
Sanhedrin has been summoned only very rarely. 

Sanitation, the science of health in its application 
to disease prevention generally, embracing the 
investigation of drainage, air supply, isolation 
in infectious disease, and hygienic measures of 
all kinds. The Sanitary Institute of Great 
Britain, founded in 1870, lias accomplished 
much valuable work in the interests of public 
health and convenience. 

Sankhya, one of the six leading systems of Hindu 
philosophy, and supposed to be the philosophy 
from which Buddhism, originated. It recognises 
no deity, but assumes the existence of primor- 
dial matter and of spiritual individuality. 

Sans-Culottes, a term first applied by the French 
aristocrats to the revolutionary leaders in 1790, 
and adopted by the latter as a title of honour. 

Sanskrit is the language of ancient India, 
spoken by the Brahmins, and existing in early 
Oriental literature. It was the language of 
literature and government, and its relationship 
to the modem Indian languages is rather like 
that of Latin and Greek to modern European 
languages, 

Saponin. The term is a generic one applied to a 
range of organic compounds which produce 
frothy, soapy solutions. Saponins are extracted 
from the soap wort root, horse chestnut seeds, 
etc. Saponin is the basis of the “ foam ” used 
for fire fighting; it can be used like soap to 
make insecticides and fungicides adhere to the 
leaves of plants. 

Sappan-Wood, the timber of a tree attaining a 
height Of from 30 to 40 ft., abundant in Ceylon 
and the East Indies. " It is chiefly of value as 
yielding a red dye. 

Sappers and Miners, the name given originally to 
members of the corps of Royal Engineers. 

Sapphic Verse, a metric form of verse said to have, 
been invented by Sappho, the lyric poetess of 
Mitylene, who flourished about 800 a. a. This 
verge consists of five trochees, the second of 
which is a spondee, and tin t-1 ii 1 a t ictyl. 

Sapphire, a valuable deep blue variety of Goran- - 
dum (aluminium oxide) found mostly in India, 
Ceylon, and Northern Italy. 

Saprophytes. A term applied to plants which 
feed on dead organic matter. Many fungi are 

"saprophytes. . ■ ■/; : a Aa ■..■lypbe'ffti: 
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Soracon, the name given in classic times to the. 
Arab tribes of Syria and adjacent territories. 
In the Middle Ages the current designation 
among the Christians for their Muslim enemies. 
Sarcophagus, the name given to a stone coffin, 

, such as was used by the ancient Egyptians, 
Greeks, and Bomans, for receiving the remains 
of their famous dead. These sarcophagi were 
often decorated with rich carvings and sculp- 
tures. 

Sardine, the term applied to young pilchards 
which are preserved by canning in oil. 

Sardonyx, a kind of chalcedony comprising layers 
of alternating brown, red, white, and other 
colours. It is much esteemed as a gem. 
Sarrusophone, bears the same relation to the Oboe 
as the Saxophone does to the Clarinet (i.c., it 
has a inetal tube and a double-reed mouth- 
piece). The Contrabass Sarrusophone is 
sometimes used instead of the Double Bassoon. 
Sassanides were a dynasty of Persian rulers de- 
scended from Artaxerxes from 226 to 052. 
Satellites are small planets revolving round the 
larger ones. The moon is the earth's only 
satellite. Jupiter has eleven; Saturn, nine; 
Uranus, four ; Mars, two; and Neptune, one. 
Satin, a silk fabric of glossy surface of a velvety 
; texture, once very fashionable for dresses, hut 
now little used except for trimming purposes. 
Satin-Bird, the famous “ bower bird ” of Aus- 
tralia, so named from its habit of constructing 
a bower-like nest ; has a glossy black plumage, 
with the under parts yellow. 

Satinwocd, the timber of a tree plentiful in India 
and Ceylon, and valued for cabinet work. It is 
of fine grain and very hard, Varieties alsb exist 
in the West Indies, Florida, and Tasmania, 
Satrap, the name given in ancient times to a 
Persian Governor of a Province. 

Saturday, the seventh day of the week (the Jeyrish 
Sabbath), derived its name from Saturn, : or, 
as some hold, is called after the Saxon idol, 
Saterne, which was worshipped on this day, 
Saturn, a planet, the sixth from the sun, from 
, which it is distant about 880 millions of miles, 
and around which it makes a revolution in 
about twenty-nine and a half years. It is about 
71,500 miles in mean diameter, or nine times as 
large as the earth, and rotates on its axis in ten 
and a quarter hours. It is surrounded by a 
. series of rings, meteoric in nature which revolve 
round the planet. It has nine small satellites. 
Saturnalia, festivals held in ancient Borne in 
honour of the god Saturnus. They were made 
the scene of the most boisterous festivities, and 
were continued for several days at the end of 
: December. 

Savoy Palace, in London, between the Strand 
! and the Thames, was originally built in the 13th 
century by Peter of Savoy. It was burnt in the 
Wat Tyler Bebehion In 1381, and afterwards 
restored and converted into a hospital in the 
reign of Henry VII. It was here that the 
famous but fruitless Savoy Conference was held 
between the Church and the Presbyterian Party 
in 1661. The ancient chapel of the Savoy was 
burnt down in 1884, hut rebuilt in 1865, 

Saw, a tool said, by Pliny, to have been invented 
: by Dsedalus, and fashioned in imitation of the 
: jaw-bone of a snake. Saw-mills date from the 
15th century, in Madeira and Breslau, but were 
introduced into England only in the 17th cen- 
tury, when they met with opposition. The 
circular saw was invented in the 18th century. 
Sawfish, a large marine ray found in tropical 
America and Guinea, whose snout often attains 
the length of several feet, and Is provided with 
saw-like . projections. This “ saw ’’ is swung 
from side to side among a shoal of fish 1 which ’ 
form the food of this ray. 

Sawfly. These insects are considered to be the . 
most primitive members of the order CHymeno - ! 
Stem) to which the bees and wasps belong. In 
appearance they resemble somewhat the latter, 
but there is no waist separating thorax and 
abdomen. The ovipositor is never used as a 
sting ; usually it is saw-like so that the female 
, can use it to make incisions into tissues of plants 
: where the eggs are laid. The larvae look like 
caterpillars of butterflies and moths, but they 
have a great number of legs. One of the com- 
monest species occurs on gooseberry bushes. 
Saxhorns, large brass instruments on the comet 
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model invented by Sax. They are much used 
in military and other: brass bands. The Tuba 
is the Bass Saxhorn in E flat or F. The 
Euphonium is the Bass Saxhorn in B Flat. The 
Contrabass Saxhorn in B flat, {«., one octave 
lower than the Euphonium) is called the', 
Bombardon, but this term may be applied to 
the E flat Tuba. 

Saxons, a Teutonic race originally inhabiting what 
is now Holstein. By the 7th century they had, 
with the Angles and Jutes,: conquered and 
colonised most of England. 

Saxophone, a musical instrument best described 
as a metal clarinet with a wide, curved tube. If 
is rarely used in serious music but is an impor- 
tant component of dance bands and the like. 
It is also used in French military bands. 

Scale (Musioed), the series of notes on which a 
musical composition is built. Most European 
music is constructed upon the Major and Minor 
Diatonic Scales (q.v.). 

Scald, the name of the Norse poets, who were 
similar to the bards of Wales. They had to 
celebrate the achievements of their warriors 
and leaders. 

Scallop, marine bivalve molluscs of the genus 
Pcctcn, which Is widely distributed. The 
scalloped edge to the shell results : from a 
pattern of radiating grooves, 

Scandium, an element classed in the rare-eartli 
metals group. It was discovered in 1870 by 
Nilson, and occurs in small quantities in 
certain rarer minerals such as wolframite. . ■ 
Scapular, a vestment hanging from the shoulder to 
■ the knees, worn by members of certain" Hainan 
. Catholic orders. The name is also given to two 
small pieces of cloth worn over the shoulders by 
lay members of the Church in honour of the 
Virgin. 

Scarabteus, a genus of beetles (Scarabs) widely 
distributed through Africa and Asia and the 
inner parts of Europe. It is to this genus that 
the “ Sacred Beetle " of the Egyptians belongs, 
and numerous representations of it are found on 
ancient monuments. 

Sceat, a small Anglo-Saxon coin, circulated in the 
, 7th and 8th centuries, and worth nominally a 
penny ; struck sometimes in silver, 

Sceptics, a sect of philosophers founded by Pyrrho 
(c. 360-275 X3.cn) in ancient Greece. Their 
philosophy was one of dogmatic doubt. Since 
nothing can be denied or affirmed, the only 
attitude to life is one of imperturbability. 
Pyrrho's doctrines are chiefly known through 
the works of his disciple Timon. 

Scheelite, mineral form of calcium tungstate. 
Sceptre, the staff or rod constituting the symbol of 
supreme authority. Tarquin, the elder, was the 
first Boman to assume the sceptre in 468 B.c. 
The French kings of the 5th century made a 
golden rod their sceptre. 

Scherzo. The word signifies a joke. It Is used to • 
describe a piece of music in light or jocular vein. 
Beethoven used the Scherzo as a middle move- 
ment in a number of Symphonies and Sonatas, 
since when it has tended to displace the more 
formal minuet. 

Schiedam, a kind of gin, commonly called Hol- 
lands, manufactured at Schiedam, from . the 
juice of the juniper berry and malt barley. 
Schism, an ecclesiastical term for division in a 
church. The Great Schism was the separation 
of the Greek Church from the Latin, finally 
established in 1054.. The Western Schism was 
the division in the Boman Catholic Church from 
1378 to 1417. when there were two lines of 
popes, one at Borne and one at Avignon, which 
arose over the election of Urban Vi and Clement 
VII to the papacy and was more a matter of 
persons and politics than a question of faith. 
Schism Act was introduced in 1714 by Boling- 
broke. It took away from Dissenters: the 
education of their own children, which was to be, 
handed over to persons licensed by bishops of 
the Established Church. The Act was repealed 
in 1719. ' 

Schist, the geological name of certain metnmorpMc 
rocks composed for the most part of minerals , 
with thin plate-like crystals (e.o„ mica) so that 
the layers of a schist are closely parallel, Quartz 
occurs in schists, and where it preponderates the' 
term “ quartz schist ’’ is-, applied. 

Schoolmen or Scholastic Philosophers, were a 
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body who, in the Middle Ages, devoied them- 
selves to the study and exposition of questions 
of religious inquiry, and attempted to reconcile 
the teaching of the Church, to the dictates of 
human reason. The chief Schoolmen were 
Archbishop Anselm, Albertus Magnus, Thomas | 
Aquinas, Peter Lombard, Duns Scotus. 

Scorpion. Hie scorpions constitute an order of 
the arthropods. Distinctive features are the 
pair of powerful claws at the head and a “ sting ” 
at, the tail, which curves over the bach in attack 
or defence so that it points forwards. The 
poison injected by the sting is potent, causing 
instant death in spiders, centipedes, etc., and 
acute discomfort to humans. Tlie idea that a 
cornered scorpion can sting itself to death is 
a myth ; scorpions are immune to their own 
poison. u, ' 

Scorpion Fly. The scorpion fly, of which there are 
: less than 500 species, constitute a separate order 
of insects, the Mecoptera. They have 2 pairs 
of membranous wings, and gain their popular 
name because in some species the end of the. 
abdomen is turned up, though it does not 
function as a sting. 

Scotists were followers of the Schoolman, John 
Duns Scotus (12657-1308), who propounded 
certain moral laws and doctrines which were 
at variance with the teachings of the main 
body of Schoolmen, Including Aquinas, {See 
Schoolmen.) 

Scotland Yard, the ■ Metropolitan Police, Head- 
quarters from which the Force.is administered. 
The original Scotland Yard was a street hear 
Trafalgar Square, so called because a palace 
/stood there given by King Edgar (10th century) 
to Kenneth If. of Scotland. New Scotland 
Yard, the present official name for S.Y., is on 
the Thames Embankment, and the famous 
“ C.I.D.” (Criminal Investigation Dept.) has 
its headquarters there. ; 

Scouts, Boy. This movement, founded by the 
late Lord Badeh-Bowell of Gilwell in 1903, 
“ to help boys of whatever class to become all- 
round men,” has been developed with great 
spirit and success in many countries of the 
world. Its aim is to develop good citizenship 
among boys by forming their character — 
training them in habits of observation, obedi- 
ence, and self-reiiance— -inculcating loyalty 
and thoughtfulness for others — teaching them 
services useful to the public and handicrafts 
useful to themselves — promoting their physical 
development and hygiene. 

Scree or Talus, the mass of loose, angular-rock 
fragments which accumulate towards the bot- 
tom of hill-skies and mountain-sides. These 
fragments have been detached by weathering 
processes, in particular frost action. 

Scrfter, a sharp steel rod used for marking metal 
and wood. 

Semple, auEnglishapothecarieg’weigM, comprises 
20 grains, or the third of a drachm. In ancient 
Home a scruple was the 24th part of an ounce, 
and also indicated a surface and time measure. 
Scutage Of Shield-money was a feudal tax levied 
from Prelates and Barons in lieu of the military 
serviceof their Insights enfeoffed upon their lands. 
Scyphozoa. (See Jelly Fish.) 

Scythians, a nomadic people of ancient times. 

Sea Butterfly, marine mollnspa which propel 
themselves by two “wings,” which represent 
lobes of the foot. They constitute the order 
called Pteropoda. 

Sea Anemones or Aeiinaria, an order of marine 
■animals of the ccelenterate class Anlhosia, 
They form a large and varied group of about 
1,000 species and occur : in many beautiful 
colours, flower-like in form. 

Sea Cow. (See Mjmatee.) 

Sea' Cucumbers or Holothurians. These animals 
constitute the class of Echinodenns called 
Molothurdidea. They are elongate and worm- 
like, with a ring of about twenty tentacles round 
, the mouth. ■ , 

Sea Eagle, a genus of eagles, consisting of five 
species (more closely related to the kites than to 
true eagles), two of which occur ip Europe. 
They lived on fish and carrion and sometimes 
^ Seek their prey among living animals. 

Sea Elephant or Elephant Seal, a curious genus , of 
seal, the males of which possess a proboscis a 
foot or more in length that suggests an ele- 
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phant’s isronk.-Y.Tbey are found on the coast of 
California and in certain parts of the Southern 
Ocean; tlieir blubber has a commercial value. 

Sea Hare, a genus of molluscs ( Aplvsia ), so-called 
because of resemb'anee to a crouching hare. 
The shell is thin curved plate largely sunk in 
the animal’s body. They have four tentacles, 
occur in Britain in the laminaria or ribbon- 
wrack zone, and discharge a purple fluid when 
molested. 

Sea Horse, a sea-fish (Hippocampus), very numer- 
ous in the tropics and comprising some twenty 
species. Their bodies are ringed and they have 
prehensile tails. Their' heads are horse-shaped, 
and they swim in a vertical position. 

Sea Lily. A class of echinodenns, the sea lilies 
may be roughly described as “stalked star- 
fishes.” There are about 400 living species, and 
several thousand extinct species are known. 
Most of the former lose their stalk at maturity 
and are then free swimming. Otherwise called 
Criuoids. 

Sea Mouse, a genus of marine worms willed 
Aphrodite. These are of oval shape, some 8 or 
ft in. long and iridescent. They are covered with 
fine bristles. 

Sea ’Squirts or Tunieates. These animals are 
placed in the sub-phylum called Urochorda. 
They are found growing in rounded, jelly-like 
masses on rocks near low- water level. They 
get their name through the water jets they 
discharge. ' 

Sea Urchin. The Sea Urchins belong to the class 
of echinodenns called Mchinokka. The body 
is globular and covered with spines which may . 
be used for both defence and locomotion. The 
main organs of locomotion are, however, the 
tube feet, as in starfishes. 

Seals or Signets, have been in use from the re- 
motest: times. Some impressions of seals of 
Saxon kings are in the British Museum. The 
Great Seal of England was first used by Edward . 
the Confessor, and is now: used on the Write 
summoning Parliament, and for sealing all State 
documents of importance. The Lord Chancellor 
• is the official custodian of the Seal. 

Seasons comprise the four natural divisions of the 
year, and are due to the inclinations of the 
earth’s axis to the plane of the elliptic. (See 
Equinox.) The spring season is entered about 
Mar, , 21st, autumn Sept., 22nd. The summer 
and whiter seasons are governed by the solstices 
(which see), and begin respectively about June 
21st and Dec. 22nd. 

Secondary: Sexual Characters.: Characters of 
animals which are distinctive of sex. but have: no 
direct connection with the reproductive process. 
Examples are : the mane of the Hon and the 
antlers of some deer. : 

Secretary Bird, so called because of the quill-like 
plumes about its ears, is a bird of prey related to 
the eagles and vultures 1 common in Africa, and 
of considerable service as an exterminator of 
snakes. If is a large bird about, 4 ft. in height. 

Sedan Chairs were first made at Sedan in France 
in the 16th century, and introduced into Eng- 
land in the reign of James I. They were in, 
general use in the 13th century, when they 
were the usual means of carriage for ladies and 
gentlemen. They were borne on two side poles 
: by a couple of hearers, and accommodated only 
one person. 

Sedgmoor, Battle 6!, the deciding battle of the 
Monmouth Rebellion, fought on July 6, 1085, 
at Sedgmoor in Somersetshire. The Duke 
of Monmouth was made captive, tried, and 
beheaded. 

Sedition. In law, an attempt to disturb the 
tranquillity of the State. It is a common law 
indictable offence. The principal enactments 
now in force dealing with seditious offences 
were all passed during the last twenty-five years 
of- the reign of George III., i.e., the Unlawful 
Oaths Act, 1797. the Unlawful Drilling Act 181ft, 
the. Unlawful Societies Act 17ft A, and the 
Sedition Meet ngs Act, 1317, 

Seismology, the branch of geophysics devoted to 
the study of earthquakes and other earth 
movements. The instruments used for, the 
registration of earth tremors are termed 

•• seismographs and consist in principle - of a 
, pendulum system, the supporting framework 
following the ground movement and the bob 
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remaining at rest, tints setting up a relative , 
movement between two parts,. In order to l 
record the displacements completely, at one 
station, three seismographs are necessary to 
allow the two horizontal and the vertical 
components of the motion. Apart from de- 
tection and study of waves from earthquakes, 
sensitive seismographs are now widely used in 
geophysical prospecting, particularly; in the 
search for possible oilfields. 

Selenium, a non-metallie element of a dark red 
colour, and solid, found associated with sulphur, 
iron, pyrites, etc., though only in: small quan- 
tities. Its electrical conductivity is increased 
when light fails on it, a phenomenon discovered 
in 1873 by May. Photo-electric cells depending 
on this property of-seienium have been used for 
automatic control of street lamps that switch 
on at dusk and off at dawn.etc., but “ selenium 
cells ” have now been largely superseded by 
other photo-electric devices that are more 
reliable. 

Self-Denying Ordinance was a measure passed in 
1615, providing that no member of Parliament 
should hold military or civil office, and was 
forced through the House of Commons by 
Cromwell in order to deprive the Earl of Essex 
and other Presbyterians of power, 

Semitic Languages are divided into two main sec- 
tions; one including the Assyrian, Aramaic, 
Hebrew, and Phoenician groups; ■ the, other 
embracing the Arabic and the Ethiopian, ; - 
Semitone, the smallest interval in music — half a 
tone in the diatonic scale. 

Senate, the higher governing Assembly of a Legis- 
lature. The word, applied primarily to .; the 
Roman council, is also used to denote the upper 
chamber in the legislatures of France,, the 
; United . States, and other countries. In certain 
universities the governing body is also called 
the Senate. 

Seneschal, a high official of a royal or noble hottso- 
: hold. The title originated in France in the 10th 
century, and was; afterwards, adopted in- Eng- 
land and other parts of Europe. 

Sensitive Plant. A species of Mimosa < Mimosa 
WMticali Whose leavQs nre extremely sensitive to 
touch, shaking, and burning. 

Separatists, the name given to the Dissenters in 
the time of Charles II., who pressed several 
severe measures against them. The term has 
also been applied to. the.Iriah Home Rule Party, 
Sephardim, the name of the descendants of those 
Jews of ; Spain and Portugal who left those 
countries in the 15th and lflth centuries to avoid 
the persecutions of the Inquisition. 

Sepia, the " ink " of the cuttlefish. (Sea Ink Sac.) 
September,' the; ninth month of the year, and the 
seventh of the old Homan calendar ; hence the 
. name, ; from - Septimus, The designation; was 
. several times changed by the ; Emperors, but 
none of the new names survived for long. 
Septembrists were participants in the. massacre of 
prisoners in Paris in Sept., 1792,. during the 
French Revolution. 

Septet, a musical composition for seven voices or 
instruments. 

Sepfcuagesima Sunday, the third Sunday before 
Lent. 

Sequin, a gold coin of Italy, notably of Venice, 
which circulated from the 13th to the 18th cen- 
tury. It was worth about 9s. 3d. English. 

Serfs, the name given to the slaves formerly exist- 
ing in Russia, who answered to the condition of 
the feudal ” villeins " of England, They were 
attached to the soil and were transferred with 
it in all sales or leases. Serfdom existed in 
Prussia until 1807 and in Russia until 1861. 
Serge, a mixed worsted cloth used for male and 
female garments, and of considerable durability. 
Serjeants at Law, the highest degree of barrister 
rank formerly existing in England ; until 1878 
it was necessary for all Common Law Judges to 
be Serjeants before their elevation to the Bench. 
This qualification was abolished by the Jndica- 
, ture Act of that year. After 1873 appointments 
ceased and Lord Lindlcy (d. 1921) was the last 
of them. 

Serpentine, a mineral; chemically a hydrous 
silicate of magnesium. Green serpentine is 
•used as an ornamental stone. Fibrous serpen- 
tine is called asbestos. 

Semi, a small carnivorous animal of the lynx 


order, with black spots on a tawny ground. It 
is numerous in Africa, preys upon the smaller 
animals of the deer family, and is sometimes 
styled the “ Tiger Cat.” 

Servitor. (See Sizar.) 

Settlement, Act of, passed in 1701, assigned the 
Crown to the House of Hanover in ease of Anne’s 
death without children. The decision repre- 
sented the determination of the squires and the . 
Anglican Church never again to trust themselves 
to a Roman Catholic king, ; . 

Seven Champions of Christendom, as set forth in 

. mediamd literature, were St. George of Eng- 
land, St. Andrew of Scotland, St. Patrick of 
Ireland, St. David of Wales, St. James of Spain, 
St. Denis of France, and St. Anthony of Italy, 

Seven Churches of Asia, referred to in the Revela- 
tion of St. John, were those of Ephesus, founded 
by St. Paul in 57. Smyrna, Pergamos, Thyatira, 
Sardis, Philadelphia (Lydia), and Laodicea 
(Phrygia), all in \V. Asia Minor. 

Seven Sages or Seven Wise Men of Greece, re- 
garded aa the chief philosophers of the age before 
Socrates, were, according to the best authori- 
ties, Solon of Athens ; Thales of Miletus ; Pit- 
taccus of Mitylene: Bias of Priene; Chilo of 
Sparta ; Cltiobulus of Lindus ; and Periander of 
Corinth. 

Seven Sleepers, of the ancient legend, took refuge 
from the wrath of the Emperor Deeius in a. 
mountain cavern, when they were made to sleep 
for 300 years. 

Seventh-day Adventists, an evangelical Protestant 
denomination observing . the divinely ordained 
seventh-day Sabbath of the fourth command- 
ment rather than the first day of the week, for 
which there is no Biblical authority, and 
ardently looking for the second coming of 
Christ to right all earth’s wrongs. 

Seven Wonders of the World were : 1, the Pyra- 
mids of Egypt ; 2, the tomb of Mausoius, King 
of Carla (hence the word mausoleum! : 3, the 
Temple of Diana at Ephesus ; 4, the Walls and 
Hanging Gardens of Babylon; 5, the Colossus 
at Rhodes; 6, the Ivory and Gold Statue of 
Jupiter Olympus : and 7, the Pharos, or 'Watch 
Tower, built at Alexandria by Ptolemy Phila- 
delphia!, King of Egypt. 

Seven Years’ War was waged by Frederick 
the Great and England against Austria, France, 
and Russia, from 1756 'to 1763. It resulted in 
the secession of Silesia to Prussia, of Canada to 
England, and in the strengthening of our 
Indian Empire. 

Sewing Machine, a machine for stitching doth or 
other materials, and operated by manual, steam, 
or other power. ; Many attempts were made to. 
produce such a machine between 1786 and 1840, 
but the first really practical invention of the kind 
was that of Elias Howe, an American, in 1841. 
Other sewing machines were afterwards .intro- 
duced, and many improvements have been 
effected. 

Sexagesima Sunday is the 2nd Sunday before Lent. 

Sextant, an instrument which has superseded the 
quadrant as a measurer of angles between dis- ; 
tant objects. It is of special importance in 
navigation and surveying, and contains 80 , de- 
grees described on a graduated arc. A small 
• telescope is attached and there are also a couple 
of mirrors which reflect the distant; objects so as 
to enable them to be accurately observed. The 
invention is attributed to John Hadley and to 

. .Thomas Godfrey independently; about 1730. ; 

Sextet,, a musical composition for six voices or 
instruments. 

Shad, a marine fish belonging to the same genus ; 
as the herring. It is found along the Atlantic 
Coast of the H.S.A., and ascends rivers to spawn. 

Shagreen, shark’s skin ; also a leather of peculiar 
made from skins of .wild asses, camels, 
etc,, and mostly manufactured in 
Astrakhan and Asia Minor, 

Shake, a musical embellishment produced by 
the rapid alternation of two notes. 

Shakers were originally an English sect who emi- 
grated to America in. 1772, and under the leader- 
' ship of Arm Lee established themselves in a 
community at Hew Lebanon, in Hew York 
State. They practise celibacy and oral con- 
fession, hold goods in common, and reject bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper, Dancing consti- 
tutes a part/>f their worship. 
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Shalloon, a kind of doth manufactured from wool 
and worsted, and used chiefly for women’s 
dresses and coat linings, .It gets its name from 
the fact that it was originally made at Chalons. 
Shamrock, the three-leaved plant native to Ireland 
and its. national emblem. It is a kind of 
•nlover, • 

Shark, a large. and powerful ocean flah, comprising 
many species, very widely distributed, but most 
numerous in tropical seas. They have formid- 
able teeth and are the most, carnivorous of all 
fishes, They usually attain a large size;- -the 
. . : whale-shark being often of a length of 50 ft. 
Commercially the - shark yields shagreen from 
its skin, the fins are made into gelatine, and an 
oil is obtained from the liver. 

Sham, (See Flat.) 

Shawls are loose coverings worn by women over 
their shoulders and were Introduced into Europe 
from the East, They are made of various 
materials, wools, silk, cotton, etc., or of mixed 
fabrics, and those from Cashmere, India are 
famed for their beauty of colour and design. 
At one time these were very fashionable, as 
were the shawls made at Paisley for the great 
, part of the 19th century. 

Sheep, a well-known family of ruminants of great 
utility as wool-producers, and for food. From 
the earliest times sheep have been a source of 
wealth to England. So much were they valued 
In, the 15th and 18th centuries that their ex- 
portation was freuuently prohibited. The 
chief. English varieties are the Leicester, Cota- 
wold. Southdown, and Cheviot breeds, Of the 
foreign breeds the most valued are the Merino 
sheep of Spain, which yield a fine long wool. 
At the present day Australia, U.S.A., Argentina, 
and New Zealand are the largest wool-producing 
countries in the world. 

Sheldrake, a genus of ducks, one of which, the 
common sheldrake, is an inhabitant of this 
coraitry. It is a beautiful plumaged bird with 
white neck, light red body, and black head. 
Another species, the: ruddy sheldrake, a, native 
of Asia, appears in Britain only occasionally. 
Shellac. This resin is the secretion of the lac 
r insect (Coiccws lacca), which occurs in forests of 
■ : Assam and Siam. It is used for making 
; .varnish and in the. manufacture of gramophone 
'records. ...... 

Sherardizing. Process for coating steel or iron 
parts with zinc to prevent corrosion : this is 
done by heating the parts in a closed rotating 
drum containing zinc dust. 

.Sheriff, meaning the reeve or governor of a shire, 
has existed as an office in England from before 
: the Norman Conquest, These county officials 
, are now called High Sheriffs, and are nominated 
J each year on Nov. 12th. This office has. how- 
ever, in recent times lost much of its ancient 
significance, though it is still usually filled by 
men of prominence and wealth. They are 
appointed by the Crown upon presentation of 
the Judges, except in the metropolis, where the 
citizens retain the right of electing sheriffs for 
London and Middlesex. Ordinarily the term 
is applied to officials acting as High Bailiffs. 
The Sheriffs Act 1887 repealed many old Acts. 
Shibboleth was the teBt word which Jephthali used 
to distinguish the Gileadites, his own men, from 
the Ephraimites as they passed the Jordan. 
Such as would not give the word were refused 
passage, .The term is now frequently. used to 
designate any special watchword or party 
phrase. 

Shield, a weapon of defence carried on the arm by 
soldiers before the invention of firearms, mostly 
. made of metal, leather, or wood, ■: In heraldry 
the term,: Implies a . shield-shaped . escutcheon 
_ forming the ground on which arms are displayed. 
Shilling has been an English coin from Saxon times, 
but it was not . of the value: of 12 pence'i.until 
after the Conquest. The present style of 
shilling dates from ’the time of Henry VII. 

Ships have existed from prehistoric times,. There 
is mention of one that sailed from Egypt to 
Greece in 1485 u.c.. and in 7S6 B.o. the Tyrians 
built a double-decked vessel. No double- 
decked ship was known in England, however, 
before the Koval Barry was built by Henry VII., 
ana it was not until the 17th century that ship- 
building was carried on in this country as a 
prominent industry. 
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Ship-worm. Uice Teredo.) 

Shirts do not seem to have been generally worn in 
.•••Europe before .the .8th century. According to 
Stow woollen shirts were commonly worn until 
about 1253, when linen of a coarse Mud, then 
.•first manufactured in England by Flemish 
weavers, was adopted. 

Shiva or Siva, the most worshipped god of the 
Hindu trinity, . 

Shoddy, the name given to a kind of cloth mainly 
composed of woollen or worsted rags, tom up 
and re-fabricated by powerful machinery.^ It 
was first made at Batley in Yorkshire about 
1813, and in later times has become a very im- 
portant industry employing many thousands of 
people at Batley and the neighbouring town of 
•Dewsbury. 

Shoes, as coverings for the human foot, have been 
worn from the earliest times, They are referred 
to in the Bible and early historical records. 
The shoes of the Jews were made of wood, rush, 
linen, or leather. Pythagoras directed : his 
followers to wear shoes made from the bark of 
trees. The Romans were the first to set the 
example of costly shoes, and introduced various 
decorative adornments of ivory and precious 
stones. In the Middle Ages fashion played 
some fantastic tricks with shoes, and in England, 
about the middle of the 15th century, shoes 
with such long points were worn that they had 
to be tied to the knees for convenience of walk- 
ing, the dandies using silver chains for the pur- 
pose. It .was about 1(533 when shoes of the pre- 
sent form were introduced, and in 1008 the 
buckle came into use as an ornament. These 
continued in vogue up to the 19th-century, 
before which period shoes were not made 
" rights ” and “ lefts.” 

Shooting Star, popular name for Meteors (wide). 
Short Parliament, that of Charles I, in 1640, lasting 
only three weeks. 

Shot, the name given to solid projectiles fired from 
guns. In the time of Henry Y. stone shot was 
used, : later leaden shot, then iron shot, and 
finally steel shot, introduced by : Sir Joseph , 
Whitworth. 

Shrike, the name of an extensive genus of birds, 
found nn all continents except a. America. 
The shrike is commonly called the “ Butcher 
Bird.” and is of sober plumage. It preys upon 
small animals and birds and it gets its name 
from the way in which it impales Its food on 
thorns. The red-backed shrike is a summer 
migrant to Britain, 

Shrimp, a edible sea crustacean of the lobster 
family, is found in great numbers in the shallow 
places of our coast. 

Shrove Tuesday, the day before the first day of 
. Lent, receiving its name from the old custom of 
shriving, or making confession, on that day. 
In England the day has always been associated 
with the making of pancakes. 

Sibyls or Sibylla;, women reputed to be inspired, 
who flourished at different periods in various 
parts of the world. Pliny, Plato, JElian, and 
Varro speak of some of these weird creaiures; 
and an Erythean Sybil, who offered books of 
destiny for a large sum to Tarquin IT., is famous 
in classic story. 

Sicilian Vespers, the term applied to the terrible 
massacre of French people in Sicily in 1282. 

. The French under Charles of Anjou were then 
in occupation of the island, and had been 
guilty of many cruelties. It began at Palermo 
I on Easter Monday at the hour of vespers and 
resulted in the expulsion of the French king 
and the introduction of Spanish rule. 

; Siderostat, an instrument invented in 1865 for 
i observing the light of the sun and the stars, 
Siegerfite, a variety of Cobalt Linna-ito of a niekeli- 
ferous quality, found at Siegen in Germany, 
Signals, for conveying information or warning to 
ships at sea, were not in much use in any English 
fleet before the time of Elizabeth, Radio is 
now in most general use. Semaphores arc, the 
principal signals on railways, in connection 
with coloured lamps. The block-signal system 
: now in general use — which ensures the safety of 
a train within a erven distance by not per- 
mitting another train to be on the same line 
of rails within that cli9tanee~--has been of great 
service in preventing railway accidents. There 
are also electric, automatic, and pneumatic 
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signals, and for times of fog explosives called 
fog-signals are placed on railway metals, 

Stefas (disciples), a religious sect established in the 
15fcli century, which gradually developed into a 
powerful race, and settled mainly in the .Punjab. 
The sect was founded by Nanak (1400-1539) who 
preached simplicity, equality and rejected 
idolatry and . caste.- lie was followed by ten 
gurus (spiritual leaders), the last of whom, 

. Govind Rai (1.675-1708) welded the sect into a 
nation of warriors. They took the name of 
: . Singh (lion). After the death of Banjit Singh in 
1838 many fierce battles were fought against the 
British who finally subdued them and annexed 
the Punjab in 1849. They proved among the 
most loyal of Britain’s Indian subjects. . In the 
partition of India in 1949 their country was 
divided. 

Silence, Tower of, or daklima, a tower about 25 ft. 
high, built by the Parsees for their dead. The 
corpse is taken inside by professional corpse- 
bearers and left to be consumed by vultures. 
Parsees do not burn or bury their dead, and the 
daklima is to protect the living and the elements 
from defilement. 

Silhouette, a form of black protlle portrait, in- 
vented by Etienne de Silhouette in 1759, and 
formed by an outline cutting made with scissors 
or other sharp instrument from cloth, paper, or 
other flat substance. 

Silicon, an important non-mctallio element. 
Next to oxygen, it is the most abundant con- 
stit-uent of our globe’s crust, of whose weight , 
about 27 per cent, is accounted for by silicon. 
It occurs in many rocks, and its oxide occurs in 
many forms (e.a., quartz, sand, flint, agate, 
chalcedony, opal, etc..). 

Silk, the? name. given to a soft glossy fabric manu- 
factured from the fine thread produced by the 
silkworm. It was known to, and highly 
prized by, the ancients, being at one time paid 
for, weight for weight, with gold. The manu- 
facture of silk was carried on in Sicily in the 12th 
- century, later spreading: to : Italy, Spain, and 
the south of France. It, was not manufactured 
in England before 1004 ; but when certain 
French refugees established themselves at 
: Spital fields in 1688* the industry was developed 
and became of importance. In the 18th cen- 
tury the Lombes of Derby achieved great suc- 
cess in this industry, Japan, China, Italy, 
Korea, and the Soviet Union «a the chief silk-: 
producing countries. 

Silkworm, the larva of a species of moth. It Is 
native to China, and has been cultivated with 
success in India, Persia,, Turkey, and Italy. The 
silkworm of commerce feeds on mulberry leaves 
and produces a cocoon of silk varying in colour 
from white to orange. The cocoon is the silken 
habitation constructed by the worm for its en- 
trance upon the pupa condition, and to obtain 
the silk the puna is killed by immersion in hot- 
water. 

Silnres, an ancient, British tribe occupying ap- 
proximately the counties of Monmouth, Brecon, 
and Glamorgan. They resisted the Tinman 
conquest fiercely, but were overcome by a.d. 
78. 

Silurian. This geological period is one of the 
major subdivisions of the Palseozoic era. Its 
: beginning is estimated at 390 million years ago, 
and the period lasted about 50 million years. 

. : Maximum: thickness of the Silurian strata in 
Britain measures 15,000 ft. 

Silver, a white precious metal, found in a free 
state also In certain combinations, and in a 
variety of ores. The chief silver-producing 
regions are the Andes and Cordilleras. Peru, 
Bolivia, and Mexico have yielded vast supplies 
of the- metal since the Ifith century, and 
Colorado and Nevada in the United States have 
also been very prolific in Silver yield, In 
• England standard, silver (that used for coinage) 
formerly contained B2i per cent, fine silver and 
7J- per cent, alloy, but when the price rose to 
89J-«\ per oz. and the coins became wortli more 
than face value, the Coinage Act of 1920 was 
passed, reducing the fineness to half. To 
provide silver bullion for industry and for a 
fund towards the redemption of our silver debt 
to America, it was decided in 1946 to replace 
the United Kingdom silver coinage by one made 
of cupro-niekel (75 per cent, copper, 25 per cent. 
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nickel). Maundy money, however, is of the 
original silver standard. (See p. 700.) 

Silverfish. a primitive wingless insect ( Lepisma ). 
About- half an inch long, with two long antennas 
in front and three similar feelers at the tail, it is 
common in kitchens. 

Simnel Conspiracy, occurred in I486, when 
Bichard Bymonds, an Oxford priest, put 
... forward Lambert Simnel, a baker’srson, as heir 
to the throne. . He was eiaimed to be , Earl of 
Warwick, nephew of- Edward Plantagenet. In 
1487 Henry VII. defeated the rebels, Henry 
recognised that Simnei had been a tool in 
Yorkist hands and took, him into his . own 
service as a scullion. 

Simonian, one who, like Simon Magus (Acts viii. 
18), would purchase the gift of the Holy Ghost 
with money. A trafficker in spiritual things or 
. Church, benefices. . 

Simony, the offence of trading in church offices, 
has been contrary to English law since the time 
of Edward VI. Elizabeth also promulgated 
laws against simony. In 1879 a li-oyal Com- 
mission reported on the law and existing 
practice as to the sale, exchange, and resignation 
of benefices. The position is now controlled by 
the Benefices Act 1898, the: Amendment: : 
Measure 1923, aud the Benefices Buies 1926. 
Sin-eaters were people hired in certain parts of the 
British Isles in olden times to. eat bread over. 

; dead bodies at funerals, the idea being that 
the eaters thereby took upon , themselves the 
burden of the sins of the dead. 

Sinn Fein is the name of the organisation which 
supported the Irish Republican Party. This 
movement remained in existence down to the 
CbtablMiinent of Eire in 1937. 

Sino-Soviet Treaiy, 1950. A 30-year treaty of 
alliance between .Russia and China was signed 
in Moscow on Feb. 14t.h, 1950. in the presence of 
Stalin and: Mao Tse-t-ung. The terms of, the 
. . treaty include the withdrawal of Soviet troops, 
from the jointly-used naval base of Port- Arthur, 
pending the conclusion of peace treaties be- 
tween China and Japan and the Soviet Union 
and Japan ; the return to Chinese ownership by 
1952 of the Manchurian railway, and a credit 
to China over a period of 5 years to purchase 
industrial equipment in the Soviet Union. 

Sins, The Seven Deadly or Capital Sins are pride, 
avarice, lust, anger, gluttony, envy, sloth. 

Sirius, the dog-star* so. called because of ite situa- 
tion in the mouth of the Dog (Cam's Major) ; it 
is the brightest of all the fixed stars, and is ako 
one of the nearest to us. 

Sirocco, a warm southerly, often dust-laden, 
wind blowing across Mediterranean lands from 
the Sahara, In advance of an eastward-moving 
depression over the Mediterranean. 

Siskin, a small bird of the finch family, common 
in Northern regions. The common Siskin has 
a grey-green colour and is a lively, swift-flying 
bird with a very acute bill. 

Slstine Chapel is the chapel of the Pope in the 
Vatican, renowned for its marvellous frescoes by 
Michelangelo, 

Six Articles, The Statute of the, was passed in 1539 
for compelling adhesion to the chief doctrines of 
faith; transubstantiation. communion in one 
kind, vows of chastity, celibacy of the clergy, 
private masses, and auricular confession ; and 
those who refused to subscribe to the Articles 
were treated as heretics. The Act was repealed 
in 1547. 

Sizar, a student of Cambridge or Dublin University 
to whom concessions in regard to college bills 
1 are made afterhavtag passed.a certain examina- - 
tion. He formerly waited on the table. Similar 
students at Oxford are called servitors. 

Size, a gelatinous substance -used as a . varnish: and 
made from shreds of parchment, glue, hides, etc. 
Skate, a genus of sea-fishes, some of which attain 
a considerable size. They belong to the Ray 
family. 

Skilling, an old Scandinavian and North German 
copper coin, worth from a farthing to a penny, 
Skink. The skinks constitute a laTge family of 
lizards with large smooth scales, under each of 
which is a bony plate. The largest species, 
found in Australia, is about 2 ft. long. Some 
skinks have adopted a burrowing habit and 
degeneration of the limbs is associated with 
this. The Common Skink Is a small species 
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about 5 In. long, living in the deserts of N. 
Africa and Syria. 

Skippers. Usually treated as butterflies,- they are 
in some respects intermediate between butter- 
flies and moths. Some authorities put them in 
separate family ( Eeaperioldca ). 

Skua, widely distributed marine birds related 
to the gulls. The Great Skua resides in the 
Shetlunds and Orkneys 25 in. long and brown- 
ish in colour, it is known as the “ Bobber Bird ” 

. because of Its habit of pursuing terns, Ban- 
ners, and gulls until these disgorge their fish, 
■which the Skua catches on the wined The 
Arctic Skua, a slightly smaller species, -brown 
- and white in colour, resides in N. Scotland and 
the Isles. : - ■■ ■ 

Skunk, a North American mammal of the weasel 
family, with short legs and long bushy tail. All 
fifteen species are black and white, some being 
striped and the Test spotted. It secretes and 
ejects at will a foul-smelling fluid. Anything 
tainted With this fluid retains the odour for 
days. ; - 

Skyscraper ; owing to congestion, lack of ground 
;• space, and growth of modern cities, buildings 
are being made higher than broader ; hence the 
name. The structures are constructed of a 
steel framework usually clothed in concrete or 
reinforced concrete. Among the . highest ex- 
amples are the Empire State Building of Hew 
York (1,250 ft.) and. the Crane Building of 
Chicago (1,022 ft.), 

Slate, fine-grained clayey rocks which have 
undergone metamorphosis. They cleave easily, 
and it is this property of cleavage which makes 
them a valuable source of roofing material. 

, Welsh slates are among the best, there being 
important Quarries at Penrhyn, Llanberis, and 
■ Ffestiniog. 

Slate Club, deriving its name from the fact of its 
transactions being originally recorded on a slate, 
is a society whose members pay weekly contri- 
butions into a common fund, to provide against 
sickness or unemployment, or for obtaining a 
lump sum for Christmas. Many of these socie- 
ties have the handling of large sums. 

Slavery, in its earlier forms, as in the times of the 
Homans, in the Feudal Ages, when vassalage 
and villeinage existed, and in the serfdom of 
(Russia and other northern nations, was attended 
by many inhumanities and evils ; butperliapsin 
the negro- slavery system which prevailed in the 
British Colonies for upwards of 200 years and in 
certain parte of the United States up to 1865. it 
attained its highest point of cruelty. Since 1833 
no form of slavery has existed within the British 
Umpire. (See also Serfs.) v-A 

Sleet, a mixture of rain and snow. 

Slide Rule, an 'instrument which in its simplest 
form consists of two logarithmic scales sliding 
alongside each other. By its use multiplication, j 
division, extraction of roots, etc,, are speedily 
carried out. (See also p. 709.) j 

Slings as a weapon of attack find prominent illus- 
tration in the Old Testament as the Instrument 
with which David slew Goliath. There were 
bodies of stagers in the Carthaginian and 
Roman, armies, and slings were used as late as i 
: the 17th century, when it was necessary to 
economise powder. 

Sloop, a fore-and-aft rigged, one-masted vessel, 
carrying jib, fore-staysail, mainsail, and gaff- 
: topsail. A sloop of war used to be a gun- 
carrying vessel of swift motion and great 
.utility. 

Sloth, a curious family of mammals, only found 
. in Central and South America. : They dwell 
almost entirely in the trees, proceeding from 
branch to branch with their bodies hanging 
downwards, their weight being supported by 
their large hook-like claws. They eat foliage. 
Slow Worm, a species of lizard found in Britain 
which lacks legs. Silver with longitudinal 
brown stripes, it lives almost entirely on slugs. 
Sloyd, a Finnish system of manual training in 
which pupils In the elementary schools are 
taught the use of ordinary tools as a prepara- 
tion for later technical instruction. 

Slump, an economic collapse or depression such as 
occurred after the end of the first world war and, 
to a more devastating- extent, in 1930 and the 
following years. The depression fulls heaviest 
on the export industries and the : industries- 
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producing constructional and production goods. 

I Between 1850 and 1939 there were twelve 
periods of depression in Great -Britain and 
nineteen in the United States. A world 
'‘economic blizzard" occurred between 
1931—33. 

Smelting. The process of heating an ore with a 
reducing agent to convert ore into metal, and 
with a flux to convert rocky impurities into a 
slag that will float on top of the molten metal. 
Slag- and metal can then be tapped separately. 
An example is iron smelting the reducing 
agent is coke, and limestone is added as the 
flux: the smelting is carried out in a blast 
furnace. 

Snake. The snakes constitute the important 
reptilian order OpMffia. Snakes have a scaly 
cylindrical body, without fore-limbs, and only 
in some instances possessing rudimentary hind- 
limbs. Their locomotion is accomplished by 
means of the excessive mobility of their , ribs, 
which are very numerous. All snakes have 
teeth which only serve for seizing prey, and the 
poisonous varieties are furnished with poison 
fangs in the upper jaw. These fangs are hollow 
modified teeth and the venom passes into them 
from a special gland situated behind the angle 
of the mouth. Snake venom owes its toxicity 
i to two different principles : the first attacks . 

the nervous system, causing paralysis, and the 
! other destroys blood corpuscles. - 
I Snipe, a wading bird, long-legged and long-beaked, 

| of Which two species are found in Britain — the 

i Common Snipe that appears in the winter and 

the Great Snipe that is, but an occasional winter 
visitor: 

Snow. When water vapour condenser, at high 
levels at a temperature below freezing, a cloud 
of ice particles is formed. If these frozen drop- 
lets' are small, they fall slowly and gradually 
! assume a feathery crystalline structure, -reach- 
ing the earth as snowflakes if the temperature 
remains below freezing. 

! Soap owes its 'cleansing properties mainly to its 
emulsifying power which removes the grease 
most dirt contains. Soap is made by the action : 
of alkali on animal and vegetable fata, with 
glycerine as a by-product which is usually 
recovered, in the manufacture of Pears 
Transparent Soap, however, the glycerine is 
retained and. the purity of this soap is enhanced 
by the unique refining process employed. 
Soapless Detergents are cleansing agents, having 
. properties similar to soap. The shortage -of 
soapmaking oils and fats since the second 
world war has led to considerable development 
in their production and they have the advantage 
of not forming scum in hard water. They can 
be produced from mineral, animal, or vegetable 
oils, and many of these products are on the 
market in the form of soapless washing powders, - 
shampoos, etc. Their use in industry and 
agriculture is steadily increasing. 

Socialism, as a political theory, aims at co- 
ordinating the activities within a state for the 

- welfare of the many as distinct from the few. 
Such a society would he characterised by the 
public control of industries and services, full 
employment and social , and economic security 
for all members of the community. The word 
first came into general use about 1884 in 
connexion with Robert Owen’s settlement at, 
Hew Lanark. . About, the middle of the 19th- 
century Charles Kingsley and others established 
a form of Christian Socialism, and William 
Morris, John Burns, and others founded a 
Socialist League in 1886. Modern socialism 
began with the utopian schemes of Owen, and. 
with the development of Trade Unions took a 
practical trend. Fabianism in England, asso- 
ciated in its early days with the distinguished 
names of Beatrice and Sidney Webb and George 
Bernard Shaw, is opposed to revolution and 
aims at the gradual reorganisation of society by ' 

- creating intelligent public opinion by education 
and legislation. The first time Labour Party 
members were returned to Parliament -was In 
1006, when 29 were elected. Since that date the 
growth of the Labour Party has been rapid ; 893 
members were returned to Parliament in -1948, 
315 in 1950, and 295 in 1951. A democratic pro- 
gramme of planned economy and public owner- 
ship of certain vital industries and services were 
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features of socialist government, from 1945-51. 
Some principles once denounced as socialist 
doctrine are now accepted hr all parties 

Sociology is the study of society, but the science is 
so vast that sociologists differ in what they con- 
sider to be its subject-matter. One of the lead- 
ing sociologists, however. Professor Ginsberg of 
London, lists the problems of the worker in this 
held as follows : (1) the investigation of the 
Quantity of the population and its quality ; the 
study of the various types of social structure 
and classification of social groups and institu- 
tions; (2) social control— the study of law, 
morals, religion, convention, and fashion — the 
regulating agencies of society; (3) social pro- 
cesses — study of the various types of interaction 
between individuals and groups — co-operation, 
conflict, etc. ; (4) social pathology— the study 
of social maladjustments and disturbances. 
Sociology, like psychology, has been for long 
considered a field for arm-chair philosophy; 
most of the great philosophers from Plato and 
Aristotle onwards to Marx and Engels have pro- 
duced theories on the nature of society, but such 
theories often tell more about the individual 
who composed them and his political prejudices 
than about facts. Recently, however, there are 
signs that sociology is becoming a science in its 
own right. 

Soda, carbonate of soda, is now mainly obtained 
by certain processes of manufacture from 
common salt, It was formerly : obtained from 
the ashes of plants. Bicarbonate of soda is 
the primary product in the Solvay or Ammonia-- 
soda method for commercial manufacture of 
soda ; it is also formed when carbon dioxide is 
passed into strong soda solution, The bicar- 
bonate is used in medicine and in the prepara- 
tion of baking powder. 

Sodium, a metallic element first obtained by Sir 
Humphry Davy in 1807 from caustic soda by 

, means of the electric battery. Its chloride is 
common salt ; the deposits of salt ( e.g ., in Ches- 
shire and at Stassfurt) have come into existence 
through the drying up of inland seas. Salt 
occurs in sea-water to the extent -of about 3 per 
cent. ; the Dead Sea contains about 22 par cent. 
The blood of animals contains some 2i per cent, 
of salt. 

Soil, the upper portion of the crust of the earth, 
the medium from which all vegetation springs. 
It consists of decomposed rook and ' organic 
matter, and is always characteristic of the rocky 
formation it covers, 

Sokol. Czech national gymnastic movement. 

Solar System, general term embracing the sun. 
the planets and their satellites, and ail celestial 
bodies which revolve round, the sun. 

Solstice, an astronomical term indicating the point 
at which the sun is most distant from the 
equator, which occurs about June 21st, when 
, the Summer Solstice is entered, and Dee. 22nd 
for the Winter Solstice. 

Somerset Houssj a large Government building 
stretching from the Strand to the Thames at the 
corner of Waterloo Bridge, and comprising the 
headquarters of the Inland Revenue and various 
other offices and registries. It was built to- 
wards the end of the 18th century on the site of 
an old palace which had belonged to the 
Protector Somerset. 

Sonata. Properly the instrumental equivalent of 
a Cantata, i.e., an extended piece for a solo 
Instrument, e.g., pianoforte or violin with 
pianoforte accompaniment. A typical sonata 
(e.g., Beethoven’s Pathetiaue, Op. 13) consists 
of three movements. Each movement (see 
Movement) consists of two or more subjects 
interwoven in a characteristic way. The first 
movement is longer than the others. A solemn 
introduction leads to an agitated first subject 
which is connected by a bridge to the second 
subject. This is followed by a small coda. 
This first part comprises the Exposition. 
There follows a short -Development of themes 
found in the Exposition, this leading to a 
recapitulation of the first and second subjects, 
the latter with a change of key. The move- 
ment ends with a. Coda consisting of themes from 
the Introduction and first subject. This 
treatment is typical of sonata form. The 
second movement is in complete contrast and 
is one of the loveliest slow movements ever 
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: written. Its form to that of a simplified Rondo, 
1,. 2, 1-3-1, Coda, The third movement is 
again in contrast. It is rapid but has not the 
tragic character of the first movement. The 
form is that of a full Rondo. 

Sonnet, a favourite form of short poem in which 
Shakespeare, Milton, Wordsworth, and Keats 
especially excelled. It consists of fourteen; 
decasyllabic lines, and is said to have been in- 
vented in the 11th century by Guido rt’ Arezzo, 
Sophists were the first Athenian teachers of philo- 
sophy in the 5th century me., who were sup- 
posed to base their reasoning on false premisses, 
sacrificing much to mere quibble of rhetoric. 
They were denounced by Socrates. Plato and 
Aristotle also railed against the Sophists and 
the term “ Sophism ” has in later times been 
generally applied to fallacious arguments. 
Soprano, a female treble (see Treble). The highest 
voice in a mixed choir. 

Sorcerers were sufficiently numerous in the middle 
of the icth century to have severe laws passed 
against them, and in 1803 James I. made it a. 
capital offence to pretend to gifts of sorcery or 
witchcraft. The legal definition according to 
Lord Coke is, “ a person who hath conference 
with the Devil to consult with him or to do 
some act.” 

Soundings at sea, to determine its depth at any 
Point, have been taken in all seas, with the 
result that the ocean’s depths have been defined 
with considerable accuracy. A deep reading 
was that of the Challenger Expedition in 1873, 
near St, Thomas’s in the North Atlantic, when 
3,875 fathoms were sounded; but since then & 
depth of 32,088 ft. has been touched off Min- 
danao in the Pacific, i.e., a distance about 3.000 
ft. greater than the height of Mt. Everest, 
Echo-sounding apparatus has superseded lead 
and line for measuring depth. 

South Sea Bubble, a project entered upon In 17 li- 
as a financial speculation by what was called the 
South Sea Company, Karley, Earl of Oxford, 
who was then in power, conceived the idea of 
utilising this project for getting together a 
; sufficient sum to pay off the National Debt; then 
standing at about £51,300,000. The company 
contracted to redeem the whole debt in 26 years 
on condition that they were granted a monopoly 
of the South Sea trade. The idea fascinated the 
public, fabulous profits being dreamt of, and 
v there was an immense demand for shares, which 
ran up in value from £100 to £1,000, All 
classes joined in the gamble, but by tbe wise 
policy of Sir Robert Walpole the fraud was 
exposed in 1720, when the whole scheme col- 
lapsed and thousands of people were ruined. 
Sovereign, a British gold coin worth 208, It was 
first coined in 1489, arid remained tbe principal 
coin of the realm until its withdrawal in 1914, 
Its weight was fixed at 123-27447 grains troy, 
and it consists of 22 parts of pure gold to 2 parts ' 
of alloy. 

Soviet. Russian word meaning " Council.” The 
Russian revolution 1917 was based on workers’ 
and soldiers’ councils and they became the 
organs of the Soviet constitution. : 

Soya Bean. This is the bean of a leguminous 
plant ! Glycine Soja) found, in Asia. Tbe bean 
meal, which is rich In protein and oil, is familiar 
in Britain as “ soya flour.” 

Spade Guinea, a guinea coined in the reign of 
George III. and receiving the name because it 
has on the reverse a spade-shaped shield. 

Spanish Civil War, 1936 to 1939. The war 
commenced by a revolt by the Fascist General 
Franco against the .Republic which had suc- 
ceeded the Monarchy in 1931. Germany and 
Italy aided the rebels who besieged Madrid for 
over 2 years. An International Brigade was 
formed to help the Republic, but the Spanish 
Government was faced by the greater part of 
| the Army, and very effective assistance from 
! Italy and Germany, Those powers seized the 
1 opportunity to have a curtain-raiser to' the 
world conflict which they intended to precipi- 
tate, After a total loss of a million men the 
Fascists overpowered the Republic. 

Sparrow, the most familiar- of all British birds. 
Sparrow-Hawk, a member of the Falconidm family, 
of which six species only are known, one of which 
is a native of Britain, and one of the best-known, 
birds of prey. It is from 10 to 12 in. long. 
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Speaker . 0 ! the House of Commons, an official who , 
presides over the deliberations of the Bower 
. House of Parliament, and acts, as' guardian of 
its privileges. He is elected by his fellow- 
members, subject to the approval of the Crown, 
at the beginning of each new parliament, though 
it is customary for him to serve successive par- 
liaments. The name of a Speaker (Sir Thomas 
Hungerford) is first recorded in the Itolls of 
Parliament for Jan. 1377. 

Specific Gravity. This is defined as the ratio of 
the mass of a particular volume of a substance 
to the mass of an equal volume of water at 4° 
Centigrade. . 

Spectacle. (See Optics.) 

"Spectator.” Addison’s famous periodical publica- 
tion was first Issued on Mar. 1st, 1711, the last 
issue being Dec. 30th, 1714. The bulk of 
.papers were contributed by Addison and Steele, 
A review of the same name started in Lon- 
don in 1838, one of the ablest papers of its 
class. ■■ --.y.-'v-- ' ; v.v, 

SsJectroscope, an instrument for observing spectra. 
It consists of a tube through which the light, in 
Whose spectrum the observer is interested; enters 
to a collimating lens, and then through the prism 
Under investigation, a telescope serving;. the 
purpose of examination instrument. 

Spectrum, When light is refracted by a prism the 
rays of different wave-length are refracted 
slightly differently. Thus white Sight i& btokeh 
down to give its spectrum, of colours, ranging 
from red (longest wave-length) to violet: (shortest 
wave-length). This phenomenon was discovered 
by Newton. 

Speculum Metal, an alloy containing one part of 
tin and two parts of copper. For its high 
polishing quality it is used for the reflecting 
surfaces of telescopes. -.toy;- 

Spermatoaoa, microscopic cells about in. long 

which are the generative element in male 
animals, and possess the power of fertilising 
the female ovum. In shape they resemble a 
tadpole, their mobility deriving from the ions 
taii each spermatozoon has. i. 

Sphinx, in Greek mythology a winged creature 
. with a woman’s , head and a lion’s body. The 
figure of Egyptian religion, which probably 
originated in Mesopotamia, represented a king 
in divine form. The Great Sphinx at Giza, 
probably built in the reign. of Chephren (c. 2000 
b.o.) is in the form of a lion with the head of a 
pharoah. ■ 

Spiders were formerly classed as insects, but are 
now included with the animals of the Araehnidm 
class. They have eight legs, breathe through 
pulmonary sacs, have six to eight eyes, and in 
most Species spin webs composed of a viscid 
fluid. 

: Spinet, a sort of boudoir harpsichord, popular in 
the 17th century. The name derives from that 
of its inventor, dpinefcti. 

Spinthariscope, the simple apparatus, also known 
as a scintilloseope, devised by Sir William 
Crookes for detecting alpha particles. The 
essential element is a screen coated with zinc 
sulphide, and every alpha particle that hits the 
screen produces one scintillation. 

Spirituals, negro melodies with religious inspiration 
and which are still spontaneously created, but 
have also passed into art-music. Paul Robeson, 
the American negro, is the best-known singer of 
spirituals to-day, ....;■ '.: „ , 

Sponge, a marine organism consisting of a colony 
. of cells, each of which slightly resembles an 
amoeba. Whhe the sponge lives a current of 
water circulates through the main apertures. 
It is the dead skeleton of this mass that forms 
the sponge of commerce. 

Spoonbill, a large white bird of the heron family, 
remarkable for its broad, flat, spoon -shaped bill. 
It inhabits tropical regions. 

Sprat, a sea- fish of the herring order, plentiful on 
ali European coasts. It averages from 3 to 4 
in. in length. It frequently does duty, for 
the preparation of “ anchovy ” paste, as its fry 
does for ■whitebait. 

Spurs have been used by horse riders. from ancient 
timet? ; in the feudal period a knight was allowed 
to wear gilt spurs, an esquire silver ones, 
Stainless Steel, The development of stainless 
steel for cutlery manufacture, etc., began with 
■ the. discovery of Harry Brearsley in 1912 ;thht 
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steel containing 12 per cent, of chromium is rust- 
proof. 

Stag, a large species of deer, still to be found in its 
wild state in the forest regions of Scotland, and 
kept as a domestic animal in many parks. It 
has large curved antlers, and is a noble-looking 

: animal, / 

Stakanovita, , a worker who beats the record for 
production in his- industry. Derives from the 
Russian miner, Alexei Stalranov, who during 
the: Soviet five-year-plan in 1935 became 
famous for his record output of coal. The 
term: “ Stakanovism ” is used of the industrial 
system of increased production. 

Stalactites are calcium deposits formed on the 
roofs and sides of limestone caves, and in 
tunnels, under bridges, and other places where 
the carbonic acid of rain-water percolates 
through and partly dissolves the limestone, re- 
sulting in the growth of ieiele-Sike forms 
that often assume groupings. The water 
that drops from these and rests upon the 
ground is called stalagmite, which accumulates 
and hardens into a series of sharp mounds or 
hillocks. . 

Stamp Duty, a tax imposed in Great Britain on 
written documents which are evidence of legal 
rights involved. The payment of the tax is 
denoted by a stamp which is impressed on or 
affixed to the document. The Stamp Act of 
1891 is still the principal Act governing stamp 
duties, though: moss were doubled under the 
Finance Act, 1947, and many where abolished 
altogether under the Finance Act, 1949. 

“ Standard,” a Conservative morning newspaper 
started in 1827, and an evening issue dating 
from 1857. In 1905 these papers were acquired 
by the Pearson Company, when the ■. Evening 
Standard absorbed The St. James’s Gazette. The ■ 
morning Standard is no longer issued. The 
evening issue is now controlled by the Beaver- 
brook Group. 

Starch is an organic compound occurring : „in. = 
granules in nearly ail green plants, and especially 
in the seeds of dicotyledonous and cereal plants, 
potatoes, etc. In its pure form starch is a 
tasteless, odourless white powder, and is a 
carbohydrate consisting of carbon, hydrogen 
and oxygen. 

Star Chamber, an ancient tribunal of State in. 
existence in 1480 and possibly earlier, charged 
with the duty of trying offences against the 
Government, unfettered by the ordinary rules 
of law. It was in effect a Privy Council en- 
trusted with judicial functions, and the present 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council to 
some extent represents the older tribunal, 

' Under Charles I. the Star Chamber was used by 
the ICing and his party in the most unjust: 
manner to persecute their opponents, and be- 
came such a scandal that in 1641 it had to be 
abolished. (See Privy Council.) 

Starling, a well-known insectivorous bird found 
in Europe, Asia, and N. Africa, one species of 
which is common in Britain. It nests in holes 
and crevices. It flies in packs , and, these packs 
of starlings are often to be seen wheeling in an 
orderly fashion, (See also p. 972.) 

States General of France consisted of three Orders, 
the Clergy, Nobility, and Commons, and 
constituted the assembly of the realm, Philip 
IV. first summoned the States General in 1302 
for the purpose of giving him moral support in 
his quarrel with Pope Boniface VIII, It was 
not summoned from 1014 until 1789. When 
Louis XVI. summoned it in 1789 it transformed 
itself into the National Constituent Assembly, 
where the three Orders sat together. 

Statute of Westminster, 1931. An Act of Parlia- 
ment which gave a baste .of equality to the 
British Dominions. The Dominions as well as 
the United Kingdom were defined by the 
Balfour Memorandum of 1925 as ” autonomous 
communities within the British Empire, equal 
in status, hi no way subordinate one to another 
in any aspect of their domestic or external 
affairs, though united by a common allegiance to 
the Crown, and freely associated as members of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations.” The 
Statute was the sequel. The Dominions are 
sovereign States governed solely by their own 
Parliaments and Governments. They have 
separate diplomatic representation and tire 
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right to secede from any international organisa- 
tion and from the Empire, 

Sfcaurolite, a silicate of aluminium and iron found 
in brown prismatic; crystals. Rooks of stauro- 
iite slate occur in Scotland and the Pyrenees. 
Steam, the vapour derived from water heated to 
. boiling point, and of great service as a source of 
motive power. 

Steam Engine, a machine whereby steam becomes 
the active agent of the working of machinery, 
and of very wide application. The leading 
tomes of steam engine are : (a) condensing, or 
low-pressure engines, where the steam is 
generated by a boiler; iW non-condensing, in 
which the cylinder exhausts its steam into the 
open air. Engines of the latter type are used 
where portable engines are required. 

Steam Hammer, invented by the French engineer 
Bourdon and James Nasmyth in 1880, which 
proved of great utility in the development of 
the iron trade. .The hammer itself, which is 
fixed to the end of a . piston-rod passing through 
the bottom , of an inverted cylinder, often 
weighs as much as SO or 100 tons, and is so 
perfectly controlled by the: steam power that its 
: action can be so accurately gauged that . it 
could be made to crack the glass of a watch 
without actually breaking it, or brought down 
upon a mass of molten iron with a force re- 
presenting many hundreds of tons. : 

Stearin is the portion of fatty matters and oils 
Which remains solid at an ordinary temperature, 
and is a compound of stearic acid with glycerine. 
It is largely used in the manufacture of candles 
and for other commercial purposes. With 
caustic soda stearin forms a soap (sodium 
stearate), which is present in most commercial 
soaps with contain sodium paimitate and 
oleate in addition. 

Steel, an alloy of iron and carton ; has been in 
general use from the earliest times, but how 
and where first manufactured remainsa mystery. 
There are many varieties of steel, and these can 
contain manganese, silicon, copper, phosphorus, 
and sulphur. Other important alloying ele- 
ments are nickel, chromium, molybdenum, 
tungsten, and vanadium. The oldest method, 
and. one now generally, adopted for 'the manu- 
facture of steel, is that known as the “ cementa- 
tion or crucible process,” but, the most import- 
ant method of all was introduced by Sir Henry 
Bessemer in 3855. This is known as the 
“ Bessemer process," which consists in first 
burning all the carbon out of pig iron, and then 
putting back into it a sufficient quantity of car- 
bon to produce steei containing the required 
proportion of this element. The metal pro- 
duced by this process is called “ Bessemer 
steel,” which is of the highest value for struc- 
tural purposes, rails, etc. For the fnaiiu- 
; faeture of tools and weapons steel is indispen- 
sable. The United States, Germany, U.S.S.E,,, 
and United Kingdom are the leading countries 
in the world in steel production. (See also 
Stainless Steel.) 

Steel Yard, was a sort of exchange which existed 
in Cannon Street, London, from the 18th to the 
16th century. It was the chief resort of the 
Hanse merchants and the Flemings, to whom 
many privileges in regard to the exportation of 
English goods to the Continent were given. 
Stellite, an important alloy for the manufacture 
, of cutting tools. It contains chromium, cobalt, 
usually some tungsten, and a small quantity of 
carbon. 

Stencil, a wax sheet or metal plate, on which is cut 
a pattern or set of words. By placing the ston- 
ed on a sheet of paper: or other substance and 
applying ink or paint to the cut-out. pattern a 
copy of the pattern is obtained on the paper. 
Modem business practice has proved the useful- 
ness of stencils. Gut on wax sheets by a type- 
writer a good stencil can produce as many as 
. 100 copies or duplicates. 

Stenography, the art of shorthand writing, w T as 
practised by the ancients, but was not in use in 
England before the 16th century- The systems 
invented in the 18th century were numerous, but 
the one that was most widely adopted was that 
of Mason, as improved by Gurney. In 1837 
Pitman’s phonographic system was first an- 
' bounced, which was a decided advance on 
. any previous system, establishing a simple series 
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of phonetic signs that was easily learned and ad- 
mitted of great abbreviation. The average speed 
is 120 words a minute. This is the system in 
general use to-day. Its inventor received the 
honour of knighthood. . , 1 - 

Stereoscope, an optical instrument invented by 
Professor Wheatstone and afterwards con- 
siderably improved. It blends into one picture 
two plane representations of things seen by each 
eye separately, which has the effect of seeming 
to throw natural objects into relief. It was only 
.after photography was utilised in connection 
with the stereoscope that it became of special 
--'.'significance. 

Stereotype, a metal cast taken from movable type 
which has been set, up in the ordinary way..' 
The first to introduce the process in practical 
form in this country was William God. of Edin- 
burgh, who made stereotype plates in 1780. An 
impression of the type matter is first taken by 
means of a mould of prepared plaster of Paris 
or moistened sheets of Specially prepared paper, 
and when molten stereo metal is poured upon 
. the mould and allowed to cool and harden, the 
stereo plate is formed, and can be printed from 
as a solid block for some time. 

Stethoscope, an instrument by which the. action' of 
the heart and other organs of the chest can be 
heard and gauged. It was invented by Latin nee, 
of Paris, in 1816, and consists of a cylinder, one 
end having a funnel-shaped opening which is 
placed against the chest, while the other end is 
held to the listener’s car. There, is also a 
binaural stethoscope, which has two india- 
rubber tubes for the ears. 

Stibnite, the chief ore of antimony; chemically 
it is antimony sulphide. Steely-grey in colour. 

Stirrup, a loop or metal U-shaped strap suspended 
from the sides of the saddle, used for mounting 
and to support the horseman’s foot. Some 
authorities allege their use as far back as the 
early Iron Age, and it is generally believed that, 
they were used in battle in A.d. 378, when the 
Gothic cavalry defeated the legionaries of the 
Emptwor Valens at ■ Adrianople. Stirrups 
relieved the tension on the rider’s knees and so 
enabled him to be armed from top to toe. 

Stoat, a slender carnivorous mammal with short 
legs, related to the weasels. The stoat is- dis- 
tinguished from the latter by its longer tail, 
which has a black tip. The black tip is retained 
even in file winter when the animal turns white, 
the fur then being known as “ ermine,” 

Stocks, an instrument of punishment, consisting 
of a framework of wood, with holes through 
which the offender’s feet are put ; he Was com- 
pelled to sit in that position for a prescribed 
time. Much used in medieval times, but now 
abolished. 

Stoics were the followers of Zeno, a Greek philoso- 
pher of the fourth century b.c. They received 
their name from the fact that they -were taught 
in the Stoa Poikile, or Painted Porch, of Athena, 
Zeno’s doctrine was that since the world is the 
work of divine wisdom and is governed by 
divine law, it is man’s duty to conform freely 
to whatever destiny may be his, He conceived 
virtue to to the highest good: and condemned 
all the passions. . 

Stole, ecclesiastical vestment worn by priests 
. over both shoulders and by deacons over the left 
shoulder only. 

Stoma, the term for the microscopic pores on 
the surfaces of leaves. The plural of “ stoma " 
is “ stomata.” It. has been estimated, for ex- 
ample, that a single maize plant bears 200 
million stomata, which are usually closed at 
night. 

Stonehenge, a remarkable collection of prehistoric 
monuments arranged in two circles, 10,000 
ft. in circumference,- situated on 'Salisbury 
Plain. Modern archaeological, research dates 
origin back -to the Bronze Age. Presented to 
the nation by Sir Cecil H. E. Chubb, 1st Bt. of 
Stonehenge, . 

Stool ot Repentance, a seat placed near the pulpit 
in Scottish churches in former times, on which 
persons guilty of moral lapse were ordered to sit 
in expiation during sendee, 

Stone-Flies, comprise the order of insects called 
fflecoptem, which includes some ■ 700 species, 
of which about thirty occur in Britain. . The 
wings are membranous, and two long, thread- 
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like feelers protrude at the tail end. She 
lame are aquatic. 

Stork, a family of heron-like birds with long bills, 
freely distributed over Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
S. America. The White Stork is an occasional 
visitor to England, and, more rarely, the Black 
Stork ; these are the only two European storks. 
Storting, the Norwegian, legislative assembly. Is 
; composed of two chambers; the odelsting. 
which originates Bills, and the lasting, which has 
the power to approve or reject Bills, but not to 
amend them. 

Stratosphere, a layer of the earth’s atmosphere, 
Which begins 6-7 miles above the earth. The 
attraction of the stratosphere as a medium for 
air travel rests upon the absence of storms; 
indeed weather phenomena as commonly 
understood do not occur, there being no vertical 
temperature gradient in the stratosphere and 
, . no convection currents. 

Strikes. A. strike is a voluntary stopping of work 
by common agreement of a number of workers 
in order to force the employer to alter conditions 
of employment, or to resist conditions which are 
not approved of. 

Strings. A collective term for those instruments 
In an orchestra which are played- by drawing a 
bow across stretched strings, c.p., violin, viola, 
violoncello, double bass. 

Strontium. This silver-white metallic element 
was discovered by Hope and Klaproth in 1793. 
and isolated by Sir Humphry Davy in 1808. 
The chief strontium minerals are ceiestite 
(sulphate) and strontianite (carbonate). Com- 
pounds of strontium give a brilliant colour to 
fireworks and Bignal flares. 

Stucco, a mixture composed of plaster of Paris 
mixed with a solution of glue, and much used in 
architectural decoration. It was known to the 
ancients and freely utilised in Italy in the 16th 
century. 

Study, a piece of music written primarily as a 
practice-piece for perfecting technique. Many 
of the Studies (Etudes) of Chopin have con- 
siderable merit as music. 

Sturgeon, a large flsh found in northern seas and 
rivers with five rows of bony plates along tho 
hack and sides and pointed mouth with four 
barbels. Caviare is prepared from sturgeon 
ova. 

Sublimation, when a solid substance is heated and 
turns into vapour without passing through the 
liquid stage, it is said to “ sublime ” and the 
process is called “ sublimation.” Iodine 
behaves in this way, and sublimation is used as 
a method of purifying it. 

Submarine, the first submarine, the Nautilus, was 
designed by Robert Pulton and tried out in the 
river Seine and in the sea off Brest in 1801. The 
idea was too revolutionary to find acceptance 
and'it was not until electricity for under-water 
propulsion became available that the submarine 
underwent extensive development. Britain 
became interested about 1900 and the Germans 
developed it and made it into an instrument of 
warfare. 

Succession, Acts of, have been passed at various 
periods to secure royal descent in a particular 
line. That under which our present dynasty 
reigns, and which established the Protestant 
Succession, was passed in 1689. 

Suez Canal, connecting the Mediterranean and the 
Red Sea was first projected in 1862 by Ferdinand 
de Lessens. An Egyptian company was formed 
in 1866, with a capital of 200 million francs. 
The British Government acquired 170,602 
shares (cost £3,976,582, value Mar. 31st, 1948, 
£24,592,310). The canal was opened in 1869. 
Its length is 101 statute miles, minimum width 
196 ft. 10 in. (navigation channel) and the maxi- 
mum draught of water allowed: for vessels 
using the canal is 34 ft. The average time for 
transit through the canal is eleven hours thirty- 
one minutes. By a convention, signed on 
Oct. 29th, 1888, the canal was exempted from 
blockade, and vessels of all nations, whether 
armed or not, are to be allowed to pass through 
5 vit in peace or war. 

Suffragette, name given to a woman who belonged 
to the Women’s Suffrage Movement in the early 
- part of this century. They agitated to obtain 
the parliamentary vote : many suffragettes were 
* militant ’’ and caused much destruction, viol- 
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ence, and disturbance ; many suffered imprison- 
ment and went on hunger strike. The movement 
ended in 1918, when women of 30 were given the 
vote. In 1928 a Bill was passed which granted 
equal suffrage to men and women. The leaders 
of the Women’s Suffrage Movement were 
Mrs. Pankhurst and her two daughters, Sylvia 
and Dame Christabei, Mrs, Fawcett, Nellie 
Kenny, and others. - 

Sugar, to the chemist the term is a generic one 
covering a group of carbohydrates, including 
cane sugar (sucrose), glucose, fructose, and 
maltose. In ordinary parlance sugar means 
sucrose, which is obtained from the sugar cane, 
sugar beet, or sugar maple. 

Sulphur, an elementary brittle crystalline solid 
abounding in the vicinity of volcanoes. It is 
yellow in colour. It occurs in combination 
with, other elements, as sulphates and sulphides, 
and allied with oxygen, hydrogen, chlorine, etc., 
is of great commercial utility. Used in its pure 
state it constitutes the inflammable element in 
gunpowder ; it is also used for matches. 

Sulphuric Acid, a compound of great Commercial 
importance, used in a variety of manufactures, 
and composed of sulphur, oxygen, and hydro- 
gen. 

Sultan, the title of the Turkish Ruler which was 
first held by Osman in 1299. The last of the 
Sultans, Mohammed VI., escaped to Malta in 
Nov. 1922, and on Oct. 29th, 1923, Turkey was 
declared a republic by the National Assern- 

■ bly. 

Summer Time. In 1916 an Act was passed ad- 
vancing Greenwich Mean Time by one hour dur- 
ing tho summer months, calculated to save light 
and fuel by making use of an extra hour of day- 
light. This Act was made permanent in 1925, 
and summer time was to begin on the day follow- 
ing the third Saturday in April, or if that day 

' was Easter Sunday, the da y following the second 
Saturday, and end on the day following the first 
Saturday in Oct. By the Summer Time Act,, 
1947. the periods of summer time are now fixed 
each year by Order in Council. (See Willet, 
Wm„ “Prominent People.”) 

Sumptuary Daws. Both the Greeks and Romans 
passed larva against luxury. In England 
regulations against luxury in food were promul- 
gated under Edward II. and subsequently. A. 
series of Acts of Parliament, beginning in 1363. 
placed restrictions on apparel, graduated 
according to rank. In 1603, most of these laws, 
which had already fallen into abeyance, were 
repealed. 

Sun, one of the millions of stars in the universe, 
the centre of the solar system, estimated, to 
be distant from the earth 93,004,000 miles, to 
have a diameter of 865,000 miles, and a volume 
a million times that of the earth. It rotates 
on its axis from east to west, though not as a 
solid, the soiar equator turning once in about 
25J days and the poles in about 34 days. Large 
spots are observed on the sun— varying in size 
from 30,000 miles in diameter — which form and 
disappear at irregular Intervals. The area of 
the disc covered by the spots, however, reaches, 
a maximum roughly every 11 years, when the 
sun’s heat seems rather greater than usual and 
magnetic storms more frequent. Spectrum 
analysis shows that the sun is composed of many 
elements found in the earth. Its surface tem- 
perature is about 0,000° C. The apparently in- 
exhaustible heat of the sun, which has main- 
tained life on the earth for millions of years, is 
derived from the destruction of matter, involved 
in the transmutation of hydrogen nuclei into 
•helium nuclei, in which process about four mil- 
lion tons of matter » destroyed every s< c< l. 
At this rate of conversion it has been estimated 
the sun will go on radiating for 30,000 million 
' years, : 

Sunday, the first day of the week. In ancient 
times, it was the day on which the sun was wor- 
shipped, In the early days of the Church Chris- 
tians began to observe the first, clay of the week 
in honour of the resurrection in addition to 
keeping the seventh-day Sabbath of the Deca- 
logue. Gradually lire seventh-day Sabbath was 
abandoned and the first day adopted, though 
without any Biblical authority, as the Christian 
rest day. The -first Sunday law was that of 
Constantine the Great in a.d. 321, in which it- 
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was decreed that all should rest from their 
labours upon the " venerable day of the 

• «!«.” A A 

Superconductivity, This term is applied to the 

abnormally high electrical conductivity ex- 
hibited by certain metals when cooled te> very 
low temperatures. The phenomenon was dis- 
covered by Onnes at Leyden in 1911, when he 
cooled mercury to 3° Kelvin (~ 270“ O.). 

Surface Tension. The surfaces of fluids (<!.<?., a 
drop of water) behave as though they were 
covered by a stretched elastic membrane. This 
property is called “ surface tension.” 

Surnames were not used in England before the 
Conquest. The elder Normans used the word 
“ Fite,” signifying son, as “ Fitzwilliam.” The 
“ 0 ” of the Irish meant grandson, as “ O’Con- 
nor/' while the Scottish Highlanders used 
“Mac” for son, as “ MacKenzie,” “Macin- 
tosh,” etc. Then among the English the word 
“ son ” itself was simply added to the father’s 
name, as “Johnson” “Robertson” “ Simp- 
son,” etc; When surnames came into use they 
generally had reference to occupation, places 
of residence, or personal characteristics, and 
this style of naming is responsible for the; great 
majority of existing surnames. Smith, Taylor, 
Butler, Baker, etc., are of the occupation type ; 
Hill, Dale, Brook, Beck, etc., and place-names 
generally, belong to what may be called the 
geographical type : while personal peculiarities 
are denoted in such names as Savage, Redman, 
Black, White, Brown, etc. 

Suttee, the practice prevalent in parts of India, 
until specially prohibited by a law of 1829, of 
self-burning of widows on their husband’s pyre, 
the idea being, according to the religion of 
Brahma, that widows thus Immolated passed 
direct to heaven. 

Swan, a large water-bird of graceful appearance, 
greatly esteemed for its whiteness and beauty, 
and. kept on many rivers and ornamental waters 

• in this country. The largest swannery is at 
Abbotsbury, near Weymouth, 

Swan-upping. The annual marking of the 
Thames swans which takes place during the 
third week of July. This ancient ceremony 
' dates back to' the 15th century when all the 
Thames swans were declared to he Royal birds 
owned by the Crown. Two city guilds-— the 
Vintners and Dyers Companies — own one third 
of the 600 swans now on the Thames. This 
privilege was granted to them by King Edward 
IV. in return for money grants. Vintners birds 
are marked with a nick on each side of the 
swan’s bill, the Dyers with a nick on the right 
aide only. The Crown birds are unmarked. 

Sweet Potato. This plant (I-pomcea Batatas) 
which is a climbing perennial belonging to the 
convolvulus family, has thick roots that are 
rich in starch, and are eaten like potatoes. A 
native of the W. Indies and Central America, 
new varieties of sweet potato have been bred 
which stand cooler climates and can be grown 
as fax north as Cape Cod. 

Swift, a bird so called from its rapid flight, is a 
native of Southern Asia, and comprises over 50 
species. Two species are seen in Britain. 
Swordfish. This name is applied to a single 
species of fish, which has the appearance of a 
giant mackerel, while the snout is drawn out 
into a long sharp-edged sword. It is doubted 
whether the sword is used for offensive purposes. 

7 ft. is an average length, but the fish sometimes 
attains 20 ft. Practically universal, it has been 
recorded around the British Isles, but is most, 
common off N. America Shoraa; Where fheteiis a 
. big swordfish industry, the fish being harpooned 
like whales. 

Swords, from 20 to 30 in. long, were used by 
the- Romans. The most famous swords of the 
Middle Ages were those made of Damascus and 
Ferrara steel, . • 

.'Syenite, coarse-grained igneous rocks resembling 
granite except that quartz is not present to any 
large extent. A blue Norwegian syenite is so 
- commonly seen in Britain as a facing stone on 
public houses that geologists jokingly call it 
“ pubbite.*’ 

Syivitej mineral potassium chloride. 

'Symbiosis. When two organisms live together 
and both derive mutual benefit from the 
association, the. partnership is known, as 
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symbiosis. An example is the symbiosis of 
an alga and a fungus in lichens ; another is the 
ordinary pea plant, and the bacteria which live 
in the nodules on the pea’s roots. 

Symphony, a “ sonata for full orchestra,” usually 
consisting of four movements. In Beethoven’s 
Third Symphony the first movement is in 
typical sonata form, consisting of an exposition 
of two subjects followed by a development. 
The second movement is a funeral march; bn a 
ternary plan (i.e., 1-2-1). The third move- 
merit is a Scherzo on two subjects, while the 
fourth movement is an air with variations. 
Syncopation, a displacement of the accent in 
music. For instance, in four-beat time the 
accent is normally on the first, beat. If it were 
on any of Die other beats the music would be 
syncopated. This device has occasionally been 
used in classical music, but it is the very 
. essence of jazz. ■ ■ 

Synoptic Charts. These are meteorological charts 
on which a synopsis of observed weather 
conditions is recorded using symbols of the 
international weather code. ’ 

Syndicalism, a labour movement which demands 
that industries shall be controlled by those 
who work them. 

Synods, assemblies of heads or representatives of 
state and ecclesiastics for settling disputes re- 
lating’ to Church authoriy and government. 
{See also {Ecumenical Council.) 


Tabard, a cloak or outer garment worn iu mediaeval 
days by the peasantry. The name was also 
applied to a garment worn by- knights over their 
armour. 

Tabernacle, a place of worship ; a sacred place ; 
■Specifically in Hebrew history the Temple of 
Solomon which housed the Ark of the Covenant. : 
“ Spurgeon’s Tabernacle ” in London, built, for 
the famous Baptist preacher in 1861, is a fami- 
liar non-Jewish example of the .application of 
the name. The Mormon T. in Salt. Lake City, 
trail, holds several thousand and has an odd- 
! shaped roof. 

Tailor Bird, a familiar bird in India and China, of 
an olive-green colour, and remarkable for its 
habit of constructing its nest of leaves, which 
it sews together. 

Taiping Rebellion, 1850-85, revolt to overthrow 
the. Manehu dynasty. - It, was suppressed ■ in 
1864 by the aid of Colonel Charles Gordon 
(“ Chinese ” Cordon). 

Taj Mahal, the white marble mausoleum built at 
Agra by Shah Jehan in memory of his favourite 
Wife who died In 1629. Over 20,000 men were 
occupied for over twenty years in its erection. 
Talc, mineral magnesium silicate. It hap 
numerous industrial uses, and the “ chalk ” 
used by tailors is talc. 

Talisman, a charm, consisting of a magical figure, 
engraved under superstitious observance of the , 
configuration of the heavens, to which wonder- 
ful potentiality for averting evil was anciently 
ascribed. A A ■>A,. a;- 

Tallage, in Norman, times, were taxes levied by the 
Crown upon lands of the royal demesnes. The 
levying of tallage was taken away by a- statute 
of 1340 which required the consent of Parliament 
for all direct taxes. • 

Tallow, the more solid portions of animal fat, and 
prepared from beef, mutton, and other fats by 

■ melting -.at a low temperature. Stearin, is its 
chief constituent. Used for making candles, 
soap, etc. 

Tally Office, in the Exchequer, was the department 
of the Government in which tallies were' kept, 
representing the acknowledgement of moneys 
paid or lent ; in. 1834 the Houses of Parliament 
were burnt down' through the overheating, of a 
; : stove .with discarded Exchequer tellies, 

Talmud, the book containing the ci vil and canoni- 
cal laws of the ancient Jews, comprising the 
Mislina (in Hebrew), a compilation from oral 
: tradition, and the Gemara (in Aramaic), a -col- 
lection of criticisms and commentsof the Mishna 
by eminent Jewish Rabbis, There are two Tal- 
- mode— the Palestinian (or Jerusalem) finished 
. : at the beginning of the 5th century, and the 

■ Babylonian, at the beginning of the 8th. : 
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Tamarind, a tree of great utility, of which there 
are two varieties, one in the West Indies and 
the other in the East Indies. Its wood mates 
good building timber, its bark has tonic pro- 
perties, its leaves yield a valuable dye, and its 
. fruit is used in the making of sauces and cooling 
drinks. 

Tambourine, .a light, small, single-headed drum 
; with loose metal discs let into the side of the 
hoop so that they jingle when the tambourine is 
shaken, An older name for it is the timbrel. 
Tammany, a New York democratic organisation, 
sprang out of an old benevolent society named 
• after an Indian chief, and has exerted a power- 
ful influence over political movements in New 
York. The leaders of the organisation have 
. used their power when their party has been 
successful at the polls to appoint their nominees 
to every prominent . office, and have exacted 
bribes for concessions and privileges, and 
generally Tammany rule has meant wholesale 
corruption. Of this there is ample evidence 
in the disclosures of the Tweed and other Tam- 
many frauds, and in the fact that the “ Boss ” 
Tor the time being usually . contrives to make 
himself wealthy, 

Tanisfcry, a system of land tenure which once 
prevailed among the Celts. It was abolished 
by a legal decision in the reign of Janies I. The 
tanist was a holder of lands or honours for life 
only, his successor being chosen by the adult 
males of the tribe or clan from among his blood 
.:■■■ ' .relatives, . . 

Tank, a heavily armoured car fort impervious to 
bullets and moving on “ caterpillar " bands 
enabling it to travel over the roughest ground. 
First used by the British as a complete surprise 
to the enemy in the first world war in Sept. 1 910. 
There is a Iloyal Tank Corps in the British 
Regular Army to-day. 

Tannins are chemical substances obtained from a 
variety of plants and trees, from oak-bark, and 
from galls. They arc used in the leather trade, 
the tanning luocess making the skins resistant 
to decay. 

Tantalum, a scarce bluish metallic element dis- 
covered by Ekoberg in i 802. Chemically related 
to vanadium and columbium, it is usually asso- 
ciated with the tatter in nature. For several 
. purposes it can be. used in, place of platinum, 
and it iinds application in the making of surgical 
■instruments. . 

Taoism. When Confucius (also founder of a world 
religion) was, about 530 b.c., a public servant 
to the prince of Chow— the “ Middle Kingdom ” 
of China — he met Lao-Tse, who was treasurer to 
the state. Lao-Tse was the founder of a religion 
very dissimilar to Confucianism ; for, whereas 
Taoism is metaphysical, Confucianism is prac- 
tical. Taoism is concerned with the individual, 
Confucianism with our relationships with others. 
Tao, the goal of the striver. is “ Ultimate and 
Unconditioned Being ” similar to the state of 
Nirvana of Buddhism. Lao-Tse taught that one 
must he benevolent and compassionate ; in par- 
ticular, all forms of violence and compulsion are 
wrong. Idolatry was wrong and foolish, and, 
like Buddhism, there is little reference to a deity. 
Alan must save his own soul by resignation and 
non-striving in order to reach the state of perfect 
Tao. After Lao-Tso’s death, however, the re- 
ligion became corrupt, Lao-Tse himself was 
deified, and various gods were worshipped — of 
war, weather, stars,:; seas, learning, etc, » The 
greatest of Taoist scriptures,, the Tao-teh-Mm 
may be read in Arthur Waley’s translation The 
Way and -Us Tower-— it is one of the world's great 
devotional books. 

Tapeworms or Cestodes. These are parasitic 
flat worms, so-called ; because they resemble 
lengths of tape, Several species parasitise man, 
and. when the infestation is heavy severe 
anaemia results. 

Tapestry, a fabric largely used in former times for 
wail decoration and hangings. It was known 
to the ancient Greeks, but in its modern form 
came into prominence in the 15th and 16tli cen- 
turies, when it was manufactured in a marked 
degree of excellence by the weavers of Flanders, 

: especially those of Arras. • The manufacture 
was introduced into England early in the 17th 
century, and was attended by considerable suc- 
cess, At the present day the term Is applied 


to worsted cloths for furniture coverings, and 
, there are also various kinds of tapestry carpets 
now made. The most famous tapestries of 
olden times were the xlubusson Tapestry and 
the Savonnerie. The Gobelin Tapestry factory, 
originated in Paris in the reign of Francis I., is 
still a national establishment. (See also Bayeux 
Tapestry.) 

Tapioca, a food-substance yielded by the tuber of 
a tropical plant, called the manioc or cassava 
plant, poisonous in its raw state, but purified 
by roasting. . 

Tapirs. The tapirs constitute a family close to 
the horse. family to the Ungulate order. They 
have four toes on the front feet and three on 
the hind. The snout is drawn out into a short 
trunk. The largest tapir is the Malayan tapir, 
which stands 31 ft. at the shoulder. Four 
species occur in Central and 8. America. 

Tar is a dark viscid product obtained from the de- 
structive distillation of wood, coal, peat, etc. 
Wood tar is arid owing to the presence of 
acetic acid (“pyroligneous acid”). The 
highest proportion of coal tar goes into road 
making. Distillation of coal tar yields many 
valuable compounds, including benzene, phenol 
(carbolic acid), naphthalene, and creosote; the 
final residue after distillation is pitch. Based 
on the chemical manipulation of compounds 
from coal tar is the preparation of. many per- 
fumes, food essences, drugs, antiseptics, and 
plastics. 

Tarantula, the name given to a large range of 
big hairy spiders. Music was supposed to cure ; 
their sting;: hence the Tarantella dance, 
Targums, certain, Aramaic paraphrases of portions 
of the Old Testament, first made orally and then 
written down about a.p. 100. 

Tarlatan, a thin transparent muslin fabric. 

Tarpeian Bock at Rome received, its name from 
the tradition that Tarpeia. the daughter of the 
Governor of the Citadel who betrayed the 
; fortress to the Sabines, was crushed to death 
by their shields and. buried beneath the; rock. 
From, this height persons guilty of treason, were 
hurled to death. 

Tartan, a cloth of woollen or worsted plaid; 

, formerly each clan of the Scottish Highlanders : 
had its own tartan. 

Tartars (or Tatars), an Asiatic race who overran 
, parts of Asia and Europe , in the 18th century. 
Tartar is also a term used to denote a person of 
irascible temper, a vixen or shrew; to “ catch 
a tartar ” was to encounter more than was 
bargained for. 

Tartaric Acid is prepared from tartar (potassium 
hydrogen tartrate) deposited in wine vats during 
fermentation. “ Cream of ■.tartar", is purified 
potassium hydrogen tartrate, which is incorpor- 
ated in baking powders. Tartaric arid is also 
used in the manufacture of effervescent salts, 

■ and in medicine («.»..“ tartar emetic "}■ 

Tate Gallery, named after its founder. Sir Henry 
Tate, at Milibank. S.W.. was opened in 1897; 
Sir Henry Tate bore the cost of the building 
(£ 80 , 000 ) and also contributed the nucleus of 
the present collection. “ The Turner Wing,” 
the gift of Sir Joseph Duveen, was added in 
1910. The collection is thoroughly representa- 
tive of British art and has been extended 
several times to include modern foreign art. 
TafctersalFs, a famous horse-marlcet at Knights- 
brldge, originated by Richard Tattersall in 1770, 
and since carried on by his successors with suc- 
cess, the sale of thoroughbreds being the chief 
business. 

Taverns were not known before the 13th century, 
In Edward ILL'S time there were only three in 
London : ” one in Chepe, one In Walbrook, and 
the other in Lombard .Street.” 

Taxonomy, the science of classification of 
animals and plants. 

Tay Bridge spans the Tay at Dundee, is over two 
miles in length, and was opened for traffic on 
June 20th, 1887. A previous bridge, com- 
pleted in .1877, was blown down on Dec. 28th, 
1379, as a railway train was passing over it, and 
upwards of eighty people perished. 

Tea was introduced into England about the middle 
of the 17th century, when it was-a great luxury, 
and fetched from £6 to £10 a pound. It is an 
Asiatic plant, native properly to China. Japan, 
and India, Up to about 1385 the greater por- 
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lion of the tea imported into this country came 
from China; the bulk is now Attained from 
India and Ceylon. 

Teal, a small fresh-water duck, of which two kinds, 
the Common Teal and the Garganey. occur in 
Britain. Other species— there are seventeen in 
all— are found in America and other countries. 
To Deum, the song of praise (‘‘ Te Deunv lauda- 
mus "• — " We praise Thee, 0 God”), is sup- 
posed to have- been the composition of St, 
Ambrose in the 4th century.: It is used in the 
services of the Komaa Catholic and English 
churches. 

Telecommunications. The sending of messages 
over a distance. The term is now generally 
applied to the sending of messages by tele- 
graph, telephone, or wireless, or by a com- 
bination of such means. The possibilities of 
the electric Telegraph were outlined in an 
anonymous fetter to the Scats Magazine in 
1733. Experiments ixi electricity and magnetism 
by the European scientists Ampere. Gauss, 
Weber, and SteihheU, and those by Morse in 
America, made communication by telegraph 
practicable by the middle of the 19th century. 
Gauss and Weber acted upon Faraday’s 
discovery of the induced current produced by 
passing a magnet through a helix of wire 
forming part of a Closed circuit; SteihheU 
found that half the circuit might be formed of 
the conducting earth and suggested that the 
remainder might be dispensed with, as in 
wireless telegraphy. In 1837 Steinheil devised 
" an electro-magnetic machine in which messages | 
were recorded by a needle either striking two 
bells of different tone or else marking ink dots j 
on a strip of paper. In England, Cooke and : 
Wheatstone produced an instrument in 1840. of 
. the type later used by the Post Office, whose i 
monopoly the telegraph service became. At first I 
the electric telegraph (as distinct from the old j 
semaphore, or optical telegraph) was used only 
by railway companies ; under the patent of 
Cooke and Wheatstone, the first public line was 
laid from Paddington, to Slough in 1843. 
The first submarine telegraph cable between 
England and France was laid in 1851 and, ] 
following Hertz’s investigations into the pro- 
duction of electric waves, Marconi's invention i 
: led to this country being linked with Europe by 
Wireless telegraphy in 1899. Nearly all inland 
messages are now transmitted, by teleprinter, 
the “ long distance typew riter.” Overseas tele- j 
grams are sent by electric cable or by wireless. 
The electro-magnetic Telephone was invented . 
by Alexander Graham Bell, a Scottish-born j 
v American, in 1870. Elisha Gray of the Western I 
Union registered his patent only a few : hours j 
after Bell, and Thomas Edison was also active ; 
in the uevelopment of the telephone. In 
America the Edison-Bell interests were soon 
merged, but in Britain there' were two rival j 
companies until 1912, when the Post Office j 
telephone system was established. In order 
to speak by telephone between two points 
an electric current is necessary, with a j 
transmitter and receiver at each end. The j 
human voice, impinging on a thin metal disc, 
causes this to vibrate, and the vibrations pro- ] 
duee corresponding variations in the electric i 
current. These variations are communicated 1 
to the other end of the wire and reproduced 
by a second disc, whose vibrations strike the 
ear of the person receiving the message. 
Each inland telephone subscriber is provided 
with a pair of wires ; these form a closed 
circuit and are run to an exchange, where they 
are connected with the wires of other parties, j 
From this country we speak to Ireland and | 
Europe via submarine cable and to more dis- ] 
taut parts by wireless telephone; Radio links : 
to the United States were opened in 1927, and i 
ship to shore telephonic communications began 1 
in 1930, London is an international switching 
centre, through which telephonic communi- 
cation is maintained by land lines, submarine 
cables, and wireless channels combined. 
During the second world war great strides 
were made in the development of wireless 
communications, the scope of which ranged 
from world-wide broadcasts of news and propa- 
ganda to the transmission of code messages by 
1 secret agents, from the linking of headquarters 
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to unite, to the carrying of small “ wallrie- 
j talkie ” sets by individual soldiers. In peace, 

; as in war, ships and aircraft are now largely f 
' controlled by wireless signals; broadcasts 
of weather reports help shipping, aircraft, and 
fanners. Communication by short-wave radio 
: is an important aid to modern police work. 

'Telepathy. The alleged ability of minds to com- 
! wunicate other than through the ordinary senses 
— “thought-transference.” For a long time 
this was thought to be a mysterious process 
accepted by many laymen but denied by the 
scientist; it still remains mysterious, but is 
accepted by a certain number of scientists who 
-have.; studied the matter. The . t * r ous 
work on telepathy was done by the Society for 
Psychical • Research (see Psychical Research), 
but a new era in discovery was ushered in by 
■ the publication of the book Extrasensory Per- 
ception, by rue American scientist J. B. Rhine. 

Dr. Iihine claimed to have demonstrated the 
faculty of telepathy in many normal people in 
a series of prolonged experiments in the labora- 
tory. His method was to use a pack of cards 
(“Zener cards”), with four simple designs; 
the cards wore lifted off the pack one at a time 
by the operator, and the person experimented 
on was asked to call out the name of the Card 
being looked at by the operator. The results 
were surprising ; one student guessed nine cards 
in succession out of. the pack of twenty -five (a 
two million to one chance) ; a child of twelve 
guessed the whole pack correctly (something like 
six hundred million, million to one), Most re- 
sults wore, of course, less striking, but certainly 
seemed to justify the claim that telepathy was 
:i proven fact. Unfortunately, matters are less 
simple than this, and other workers have by no 
means always obtained such satisfactory results. 
Teleprinter, a telegraph transmitter with a type- 
writer keyboard, by which characters of a mes- : 
sage are transmitted electrically in comifinatioxis 
of 5 units, being recorded similarly by the re- 
ceiving instrument, which then translates the 
matter mechanically into printed characters. 

Telescope, an optical instrument for viewing 
objects at a distance, “ the astronomer’s 
intelligencer." Lippershey is credited with con- 
traction of the first in 1608: Galileo constructed 
several from 1609 and Newton was the. first to 
construct a reflecting telescope. The ordinary 
telescope consists of an object-glass and an. eye- 
lens, with two intermediates to bring the object 
into an erect position. A fens brings it near to 
us, and the magnifier enlarges it for inspection, 

A refracting telescope gathers the rays together 
near the eye-r>iece and Is necessarily limited as 
to size, but the reflecting telescope collects the 
rays on a larger mirror, and these are thrown 
back to the eye-piece. The world’s largest 
reflectors are at Mount Palomar Observatory, 
California {200 in.). Mount Wilson Observatory te 

California (100 in.), the McDonald Observatory 
at Mount Locke, Texas (82 in.), and the Victoria, 

B.C. Observatory (72 in.). At Hurstmonceux 
Castle (the new Royal Greenwich Observatory) 
a 98 in. I$sae Newton telescope is being installed. 

The Hale 200 in, telescope at Mount Palomar is 
the largest ever made and has revealed objects 
never before photographed ; it is able to probe 
space and photograph remote galaxies out to a 
limiting distance of 500 million light years. 

The Schmidt telescope at Mount Palomar is to 
i be used to make a huge photographic map of the 
universe. Manchester University are construct- 
ing at Jodrell Bank, Cheshire, a completely- ■ 
steerable radio-telescope with a paraboloid aerial 
250 ft. in diameter. This will be the largest of 
its kind in the world and is expected' to yield 
important discoveries. See also Observatories. 

Television, or the transmission of images of moving 
objects by radio. . The first demonstration of . 
true television was given by J. X. Baird at the 
Royal Institution' in London in 1926. The 
B.B.O. began television broadcasts in 1930. It te 

wag bv means of under-water television that the . jg 
lost submarine Affray was detected in June, 1951. M 

(See also “ Radio and Television Section.”) Jjj 

Tellurium, a relatively scarce element discovered -IS 
in .1782 by Reichenst-ein. Chemically it. behaves % 
rather like sulphur; its salts are known as 
teilurides. It occurs chiefly combined with 
metals in ores of gold, silver, copper, and lead. 
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Temperature of the Body. See “ Medical Section.” 
Templars were soldier knights organised in the: 
12th century for the purpose of protecting pil- 
grims in their journeyings to and from Jerusa- 
lem. and obtained their name from having had 
granted to them by Baldwin II. a temple for 
their accommodation. At first they were non- 
military. and wore neither crests nor helmets, 
but a long wide mantle and a red cross on the 
left shoulder. They were established in England 
about, 1180. During the crusades they rendered 
valuable service, showing great bravery and 
devotion. In the 12th century they founded 
numerous religious houses in various parts of 
Europe and became possessed of considerable 
wealth. It was this that caused their downfall. 
Kings and Popes alike grew Jealous of their in- 
fluence. and they were subjected to much perse- 
cution, and Pope Clement V. abolished the 
Order in 1312. Edward II. in 1308 seized a!! 
the property of the English Templars. The 
English possessions of the Order were trans- 
ferred- to the Hospitallers of St. John, after- 
wards called the Knights of Malta. The Lon- 
don Temple is on the site of the chief seat of the 
: Order in this country. (See also Hospitallers, 
Knights, Teutonic Order.), . 

Temple, a building dedicated to the worship of a 
t deity or deities. Those built by the ancient 
Greeks at Olympia, Athens, and Delphi were 
the most famous. The .Temple of Diana at 
Ephesus was another. The Temple of Solo- 
mon at Jerusalem was destroyed and rebuilt 
several times; Herod’s Temple was destroyed 
by the Romans in a.d. 70. 

Temple Bat) an historic gateway that until 1879 
stood at, the western entrance to Elect Street, 
near the bottom of Chancery Lane. In olden 
times it was the custom to Impale the heads of 
traitors over this gateway. It has been at 
Theobalds’ Park, Cheshunt, since 1888. 

Tempo, a musical expression referring to the pace 
at which a composition is to be played, and 
generally used in combination with a qualifying 
ward, as “ Tempo Orainario,” ordinary time. 
Tench, a familiar fresh-water fish of the Carp 
family, averaging some three pounds in weight. 

' and of a mingled green and olive colour. 

Tenor, the third voice in a male voice choir, Le„ 
between alto and bass. The name is also 
applied to instruments of equivalent pitch, 
tenor saxophone. ■ . . 

Teraphim, the name used by the ancient Hebrews 
to designate certain household gods. 

Terbium, an element belonging to the group of 
rare-earth metals. It was discovered in 18-12 
by Mosander, 

Teredo,, the scientific name of the ship-worm, 
a peculiar bivalve mollusc, which lodges itself 
when young on the bottoms of wooden ships, 
and bores its way inwards, causing much injury. 
Termites, also known as White Ante, though they 
are not related to the true ants and are placed 
In an entirely different insect order { Isopiera ). 
They abound in the tropics and also occur in 
temperate countries, though only two species 
are common in Europe. There is no British 
- species. They live in colonies and their 
-nests take the. form of mounds of earth and 
wood, cemented together with saliva, and up to 
20 ft. in height, Rive separate castes are 
recognised, three of them being capable of 
reproduction, and the other two are sterile. 
Tern, a species of sea-gull of elegant plumage, 
smaller than the ordinary gull. There are 
some sixty species, about a dozen of which are . 
.British, 

Terrapin,: a kind of fresh-water tortoise. There 
are several species widely distributed in the 
Northern Hemisphere. 

Territorial Army. The Territorial Force of the 
: British Army came into being on Apr. 1st, 1008, 
When the Volunteer Force and the Imperial Yeo- 
manry combined ; later in 1921 it was renamed 
the Territorial Arniy. This citizen army was 
administered by the various County Associa- 
tions, voluntary bodies responsible for recruit- 
ing, clothing, quartering, and mobilising the 
- T.A. units. On Sept. 1st, 1939, the strength of 
the T. A. was 420,000 officers and other: ranks* 
and thousands were ready to man the anti- 
, aircraft, coastal defence, and searchlight stations 
at the outbreak of war. During the war the T.A. 


lost its independent existence and became 
merged into the Regular Army. Since the war 
the Territorial Army has been reorganised and 
the new T.A. came into being on Jan. 1st, 
1947. In addition to its six infantry divisions, 
it now has two armoured divisions, an airborne 
division, anti-aircraft and coastal defence for- 
mations, -and independent armoured and infan- 
try brigades. National Service men after their 
2 years’ service now pass from their Regular 
units to Territorial units for 34 years of com- 
pulsory part-time service. 

Tertiary. The geological era comprising the 
Palseoecne, Eocene* Oligocene, Miocene, and 
Pliocene periods, which came in that order, the. 
Pliocene being the youngest. 

Terylene, the newest ot -tne synthetic fibres, dis- 
covered by two British scientists. J. R. Whin- 
field and J. T. Dickson. The first yarn oi 
commercial interest was produced in 1S44 and 
large-scale production in this country is expected 
by the end of 1954. Terylene has unique quali- 
ties and textiles made from it are very strong, 
crease-resistant and mothproof and as the fibre 
is also resistant to chemical action and abrasion, 
it is expected to find a wide use in industry. 

Tesla Coil, a type of induction coil. 

Test Act, passed in 1673, prescribed that all 
government officers, civil and military, should 
be compelled to receive the sacrament according 
to the forms of the Church. It was repealed in 
1828. 

Testudo, the name given to a military movement 
in use by the ancient Roman soldiers, It con- 
sisted of a defensive screen formed by troops 
standing close together and massing their 
shields above their heads. 

Teutonic Order*: of German military knights, was 
founded in the Holy Land at the end of the 
12th: century for succouring the wounded'. of the 
Christian army before Acre. They were dis- 
persed in -the 15th century but. the Order 
continued to exist until 1809, when Napoleon I. 
confiscated its properties. In 1840 the order 
was resuscitated in Austria as a semi-religious 
knighthood. (See also Hospitallers, Knights, 
Templars.) 

Thaler, a German silver coin which has existed 
since the: 16th century. The dollar is its 
derivative. 

Thallium, ft blue-grey metallic element discovered 
by Crookes in 1861. It is obtained from the 
flue dust resulting from the burning of pyrites 
for sulphuric acid manufacture. 

Thailophytes or Thaliophyta, the .second largest 
; division of the Plant Kingdom, which includes 
fungi, algie, and bacteria. These plants are 
not differentiated into roots, stems, and leaves, 
such an undifferentiated body being called a 
thalhts. ■, ■" v.; 

Thames, the principal river of England, rising in 
the Cotswold Hills, and passing through Wilt- 
shire, Berkshire, and Oxfordshire, and pursuing ; 
its ever-broadening seaward course through 
Reading. Windsor. Richmond, London, Green- 
wich.: and Gravesend. It ! is about 216 miles 
long, and at the Nore, where it joins the sea, 
six miles wide. Commercially, it is the most 
important river of Great Britain. The tidal 
portion of the river is administered by the Port 
of London Authority and above Teddinjrtcin by 
the Thames Conservancy, the lighthouse and 
: pilotage by Trinity House.; In the winter of 
1683-84 the Thames was frozen for such a long 
spell that a frost fair was held upon the ice. 

Thane or Tkegn, a title of nobility used in Anglo- 
Saxon times, and in the reign of Athelstan 
conferred upon any free man who possessed live 
hides of land. 

Thaumaturgy, the working of miracles. 

Theatres are buildings in which plays are per- 
formed. The theatres of the ancient Greeks 
and Romans were generally circular, with tiers 
of stone seats around them, and roofless. The 
first authorised theatre in England was that of 
Burbage, built in Shoreditch in 1574. Other 
theatres were erected at Bankside, in South- 
wark — the Globe, where some of Shakespeare’s 
play? were first produced, and the Blackfriars. 
From 1842 to 1680 all London theatres were 
closed, but at the . Restoration they were 
opened again, and for the first time women 
were allowed to appear on the stage, female 
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having previously been played by younfl ! 
beardless men. 

Theism, belief in a personal Deity- I 
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on flowers, foliage, dead leaves, fungi, etc. 
Several are of economic importance; e.y. 
Com-tbrips. 


Theobromine, an alkaloid diuretic drug found in Thrash, a well-known songbird, also known, as the 


the seeds or beans of the Cacao plant i Theo- 
broma Cacao) and a chief constituent of the 
cocoa and chocolate of commerce. 

Theodolite. The instrument used by surveyors 


throstle and the mavis. It is wide!?' distributed 
over Europe, Asia, and South America. There 
are some hundred species, eight occurring in 
Britain.. 


for measuring angles in .the horizontal and Thumb-Screw, an instrument of torture used in 


vertical planes. A transit theodolite is one 
which can be completely rotated around its 
horizontal axis. 

Theosophisfcs. The Theosophieal Society, which 
has its headquarters in Madras, was founded by 
Mice. Blavatsky and Col. Olcott in 1875, in 


olden times to extort confessions from prisoners. 
It consisted of a frame of three upright bars, 
between which the thumb of the victim was in 
sorted ; then a screw was turned on with atiffi 
cient force to give intense pain without jeopard 
ising life. • 


New York, and has now over 1200 branches in Thunder, the sound heard after the occurrence) 


fifty different countries. Its professed aims 
are (1) to form a nucleus of the universal 
brotherhood of humanity ; (2) to encourage , the 
study of comparative religion, philosophy, and 
science ; (3) to investigate the unexplained Jaws 
of nature and the powers latent in man. Among 
other things, theosophy claims to “restore to 
the world the science of the spirit,” while its 
bond of union is “ not the profession of a com- 

. mon belief but a common search and aspiration 

•jFjQ'J) r Pfl] i .. V ’• I.-. 1 . ; • 

Therapeutics, the science which treats of the heal- 
ing of diseases and the laws of health. 

Therm. The charges for gas for lighting and 
heating (formerly reckoned at per cubic foot) 
are now based on the calorific, or heat, value of 
the gas, and the unit Used is termed a therm. 
The therm is 100,000 British thermal units. 


of a lightning flash. It is due to vibrations 
of the air along the path of the flash, which 
are set up by the sudden heating (and. ex- 
pansion) followed by the rapid cooling (and 
contraction) to which the air is subjected. It 
is unusual for thunder to be heard more than 
10 miles away, the distance being estimated 
roughly by allowing 1 mile for every 8 seconds 
which elapse between seeing the flash and 
hearing the thunder. Continued rolling of 
thunder results from the zig-zag nature of the 
flash and the multiple strokes of which it is 
composed, variations in the energy developed 
along the path, and echo effects. Thunder- 
storms are caused by powerful rising currents 
of air within towering cumulonimbus' clouds 
and are most frequent, during the afternoons 
and e venings of sunny summer days. 


Thermite is the name of a mixture of granulated Thursday, the 5th day of the week; named after 


aluminium and oxide of iron in atomic pro- 
portions, and was developed by l')r. Hans Gold- 
schmidt, of Essen. (Ruhr. It is used for welding 
purposes. 

Thermodynamics, a tern first applied by Joule 
to designate that branch of physical science 


Thor, the Scandinavian deity. To the ancient 
, Homans Thursday was Hies Juris, or Jupiter’s 
day. 

Thyrsus, a staff carried in ancient Greece by the 
Bacchantes during their festivities. It fre 
quently appears in ancient sculptures. 


which treats of the relations of heat to work. Tiara was the name originally given to a head 


What is called the first law of thermodynamics 
is thus stated by Clerk Maxwell : “ When work 
is transformed Into heat, or heat into work, the 
quantity of work is mechanically equivalent to 
the quantity of heat.” The second Jaw asserts 
that " the heat tends to flow from a body of 


ornament worn by the ancient Persians. The 
name was afterwards applied to the Pope’s 
Triple Crown. The tiara of the first French 
kings was a high round cap. At the present 
day any coronet or frontal head ornament is 
styled a tiara. 


hotter temperature to one that is colder, and Ticks, blood-sucking parasites related to spiders 


will not naturally flow in any other way.” 
Thermo-Electricity is the electrical current re- 


am! mites. A gorged tick may reach a length 
of i in. 


suiting from the heating or cooling of two or Tides, the periodical rise and fall of the waters of 
more dissimilar metals at the point of union. the ocean and its anus,. are due to the attraction 

Such a metallic couple is called a thermo-couple. of the moon and sun. . Newton was the first to 

Thermometer, an instrument by which the tern- give a general explanation of the phenomenon of 

perature of bodies is ascertained. The most the tides. He supposed the ocean to cover the 

familiar kind of thermometer consists of a glass whole earth, and to assume at each instant a 

tube with a very small bore, containing, in figure of equilibrium, under the combined gravi- 

general. mercury or alcohol. This expands or tational influence of earth, sun, and moon, thus 

contracts with variation in the temperature, making and controlling the tides. At most 

and the length of the tliread of mercury or places there are two tides a day. and the times 

alcohol gives the temperature reading ou a scale of high- and low-water vary according to the 

graduated in degrees. Various forms of positions of the sun and moon relative to the 

thermometer are used for particular purposes. earth. When earth, moon, and sun are in line 

Third Force, The. The body of moderate political (at full moon and new moon) the gravitational 

opinion in France which hopes to keep both the Pull is greatest and we get “ spring ” tides, 

communists and General de Gaulle out of power. When sun and moon are at right angles (first 

The basis of this third force is the Socialist and third quarters of the moon’s phases) we get 

Party, the Christian Democrats, and some the smaller “ neap “ tides. 

(Radicals Tiers fitat, the lowest of the three estates of the 

Thirty-nine Articles. ( See Articles.) realm as reckoned in France— nobility, clergy 

Thirty Fears’ War, between the (Roman Catholics and tiers Oat — prior to the (Revolution. 


and Protestants in Germany (1018-48). Be- Tiger, a powerful carnivorous animal of the oat 


fore its termination involved most of the family, which occurs in India and certain other 

countries ot t i . Europe. Concluded by parts of Asia. Its skin is of a tawny yellow, 

the Treaty of Westphalia. relieved by black stripings of great (beauty ot 

Thistle, Order oi. (See Knighthood.) formation. The tiger is hunted in India, and 

Thori um , a scarce, dark grey metal discovered by its ferocious disposition renders the sport both 

Berzelius in 1823. AH substances containing : exciting . and dangerous. The prey of . the 
thorium are radioactive. Chief source of tiger includes buffaloes, antelopes, and occasion- 

thorium is inonarite sand, big deposits of which ally human beings, though the Tnan-eating tiger 

1 occur in Travancore (India), Brazil, and the is the exception rather than the rule. Some 

U.S.A. Considered important as a potential • tigers attain a length of from 9 to 12 ft. 
source of atomic energy since the discovery Tiger-oat. This name is applied to the Ocelot, ft 
that It can be transmuted into 13238, (which is South American cat, and to several other species 
capable of fission like XJ235, {See Uranium.) • of cat, • Also to the marsupial cats or Pasyuree. 
Thorough Bass, a musical term applied to a voice Time based upon the sun being exactly south 


: part accompanied by numerals, showing, the 
chord applicable to each note. The term also 
refers to the entire science of harmonic com- 
position. , 

Thrips. These tiny insects, which constitute a 
separate order called, Thysanoptera, are common 


at noon is referred to as local apparent time 
(L.A.T.). As the apparent solar day is, how- 
ever, of variable length the interval between 
successive transits of an imaginary “ mean 
sun ” is adopted as the unit, being designated 
local mean time (L.M.T.). The latter is 
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derived from the former by adding or sub- 
tracting tlie so-called “ equation of time ” 
which varies from + 14° minutes in the middle 
of Feb. to — 10i minutes at the beginning 
of Nov. By common consent the meridian 
of Greenwich is accepted as the prime meridian ; 
local mean time at Greenwich (G.M.TJ is the 
standard to which other mean times are usually 
referred. One degree of longitude corresponds 
with 4 minutes of time. Countries east of 
Greenwich keep their clocks in advance of 
G.M.T. , countries to the west keep them slower. 
To avoid the inconvenience of local time varia- 
tions. Standard Time has been adopted by most 
countries, whereby clocks are adjusted to an 
hourly system of changes based on a geographi- 
cal succession of the meridians, 15° apart. 
(See p. 724.) 

“Times ”, The, daily newspaper founded in 1785 
by .John Walter (1739-1812), as The Daily 
Universal Register, renamed The Times in 1788. 
The business was transferred to the younger son, 
John Walter (177(5—1847), in 1803 and his enter- 
prise, ability and independence made the paper 
world-famous. Considerable changes took place 
in 1903 and Lord Northclifl'e took over timncial 
control. On his death in 1922 the paper came 
under the control of John Walter, great-great- 
grandson of the founder, and Co!, the Hon. 
John Astor who is now chairman of tlie Times 
Publishing Company. Sir William Haley was 
appointed editor in 1952. 

Timpani, the kettledrums in an orchestra. ( See 
Drums.) 

Tin is a white metal, whose commonest ore is 
cassiterite (tin oxide), which occurs in Malaya, 
Indonesia, Bolivia, Belgian Congo. Nigeria, and 
Cornwall. It protects iron from rusting, and 
the tin coating on tinplate is applied by dipping 
the tin steel sheet In moltc-n tin or by electro- 
lysis. Tin alloys of importance include solder, 
bronze, pewter, Britannia metal, etc. 

Tinplate is tin-coated steel plate, largely used for 
domestic utensils and other purposes. The 
chief centre of the trade in tills country is South 
Wales. 

Tit or Titmouse, a small insectivorous bird of the 
woodlands and forests, bright of plumage and 
very active and agile. There are over fifty 
species, seven of which occur in Britain: the 
Great and .Bine Tits, familiar in gardens and 
countryside, the Cole Tit, Marsh Tit, Willow 
Tit, Long-tailed or “ Bottle ” Tit, and the 
Scottish Crested Tit. 

Titanium, a scarce metal difficult to extract from 
ores, found in association with oxygen in rutile, 
anatase, and brookite. as well as With certain 
magnetic iron ores. It combines with nitrogen 
at a high temperature. Discovered by tlie Itev. 
William Gregor in 1791. 

Tithes, an ecclesiastical tax consisting of a tenth 
part of the annual produce known to the ancient 
Jews, and first imposed by Christian authorities 
in the 4th century, although not made compul- 
sory in England before the 9th century. Tithes 
derived from land are termed “ Prsedial," those 
derived from cattle being styled “ mixed,” while 
others are personal. After the passing of the 
Tithes’ Commutation Act of 1836, tithes were 
gradually converted into rent charges, and to- 
day the old form of tithes exists only to a small 
degree. Consult Tithe Act of 1906. 

Toad. The frogs and toads are grouped together 
in the same category of amphibians, and tlie 
two terms are not based on any sharp scientific 
distinction between them. As a rough guide it 
can he paid that' toads have a more squat 
appearance and their skins are warty. . Two 
toads occur in Britain, the Common Toad and 
the Natterjack. The latter can be identified 
by the narrow light stripe running down the 
middle of the back. 

Tobacco is made from the leaves of various narcotic 
plants of the Nicotiana family, which contain 
a volatile oil and an alkaloid called nicotine. To- 
bacco is largely grown in America, India. Japan, 
Turkey. Greece, Canada, Italy. Indonesia, 
Bulgaria, Philippines, Prance, Belgian Congo, 
China, S. and N. Ithodesia, S. Africa, S. 
America, and other countries of a warm 
dimate. It undergoes various processes of pre- 
pa ration. The leaves are first .dried, then cut 
into small pieces, moistened and compressed, j 
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and in this form is known as cut or ” shag ” 
tobacco : when moistened with syrup or treacle 
and pressed into cakes, it is Cavendish ; when 
twisted into string form, it is “ twist”* or “ pig- 
tail.” For cigars the midribs of the dry leaves 
■are removed, and what, is left: is moistened and 
rolled into cylindrical shape. For snuff, the 
tobacco leaves are moistened arid allowed to 
ferment, then dried, powdered and scented. 

Too aii association that originated during the 
first world Avar of young men pledged to help one 
another and study social conditions. Toe H 
promotes clubs and hostels. The name is from 
the Expeditionary Force’s telegraphic abbrevia- 
tion of Talbot House. Poperinghe, Belgium, a 
Church, institute named after a fallen officer, 
G. W. L. Talbot. 

Toga, an outer robe worn by the ancient Homans 
and corresponding to the pallium of the Greeks. 
It was white and made of wool. 

Toleration Act was passed in 1689. to relieve 
Protestant dissenters from the more serious of 
the disabilities under which they had previously 
laboured. 

Tolls. Payments for , privileges of passage were 
first exacted in respect of ships passing up rivers. 

: tolls being demanded on the Elbe In 1109. 
Tolls for land passage are said to have originated 
in England in 1269, toll-bars being erected at 
certain distances on the high-roads in the 17th 
century, where toll had to be paid for all vehicles 
passing to and fro. After about 1825 they 
began to disappear, but still linger on some 
: country roads and bridges. Tolls on London 
■ river bridges ceased in 1878-79. 

Tomahawk, an axe-like weapon formerly nimbly 
used by the North American Indians. 

Ton, a weight of 20 cwt. avoirdupois, or 2,240 lb. 
In the H.S.A. there are two tons : short, 2,000 
lb., and long, 2,240 lb. 

Tons Poem or Symphonic Poem, a musical work 
of a serlous nature and of symphonic dimensions 
in which the composer 1ms not adopted the forms 
and conventions of the true symphony. 

Tonic Sol-Fa, a system of musical notation in 
which monosyllables are substituted for notes. 
Thus the major diatonic scale is. represented by 
Doh, Hay, Me, Fah, Soli, La, To, Doh. The 
system was invented by a Miss Glover of 
Norwich in about 1840 and ha3 proved of great 
assistance in the teaching of music in schools, f 
Tonsure, the shaven part of the head of a Homan 
Catholic ecclesiastic, dates from the 5th or 6th 
century. In the Roman Catholic Churches 
only a circle, or a crown, Is shaved, while in the 
Greek Church shaving is forbidden. 

Topaz, a transparent mineral gem, being a silicate 
and fluoride of aluminium and generally found 
in granitic rocks. Its colour is yellow; but it 
also occurs in pink and blue shades. The tost 
kinds come from Brazil. 

Tornado, a violent whirlwind, characterised 
by a black funnel-shaped cloud hanging from 
heavy cumulonimbus. Usually tornadoes are 
only a few hundred feet in diameter and occur 
frequently in the Mississippi region of the 
U.S.A., where it has been estimated that the 
wind speeds within them may exceed 200 
in.p.h. In West Africa the term is applied to 
thundery squalls. 

Tortoises or Turtles, are cold-blooded reptiles, 
four-footed, and encased in a strong shell pro- 
tection, the shells of some species being of 
beautifully horny substance and design, in much 
demand for combs, spectacle frames, and orna- 
mental work. It is tlie custom to designate 
the land species as tortoises and the aquatic 
' kinds as turtles. The green turtle, so called 
because its fat has a green tinge. Is in great de- 
mand for soup. Together the tortoises and 
turtles make up the reptilian order called 
Gkelonia, the biggest representatives of which 
are the giant land tortoises of the Galapagos 
Islands, reaching a weight of 500 lb, and living 
a century. Some of these giant tortoises are 
even said to have reached 200 or 300 years of 
age. (See also p, 066.) 

Torture, as a form of punishment, was in use 
among the Homans, though only upon the per- 
sons of slaves. In the Middle Ages it was com- 
monly resorted to. especially in connection with 
charges of heresy. It was held that torture 
would make a guilty person confess, but not an 

• 


innocent oue. It -was not inflicted in England 

- .after 1640.'.- - - 

Totalisator or Pari-mutuel, is a mechanical device 

now in universal use on all important racecourses 
which indicates the amount of money stoked on 
. each runner, and it is altered every time a fresh 
deposit is made, so that a backer can seent any 
, time his position in the event of a win by the 
: horse or dog he has backed, it is legalised by 
the Racecourse Betting Act, 1938. 

Toucan, a South and Central American family of 

- brilliantly coloured birds, remarkable for their 
. huge bills, .which often attain a 'length- of from 

t> to 8 in. Toucans live on .fruit* are of arboreal 
habits, and nest in holes, : : , 

Touchstone, a kind of jasper eallectby the ancients 
'* Lydian- stone," of economic value in testing 
the duality of metal alloys, especially gold 
alloys. The testing process is very simple. 
The alloy is drawn across the broken surface of 
the Touchstone, and from the - nature of the 
mark or streak it makes the quality of the alloy 
-can be ascertained. - . 

Tourmaline, a mineral occurring in different 
colours in prismatic crystals, and remarkable for 
its action on light, having the power of polar- 
ising light rays under certain conditions, • It is a 
double silicate of aluminium and boron, and 
occurs in Cornwall, Devon, South America, and 
Asia, 

Tournaments were equestrian contests between 
military knights and others armed with lances, 

- and frequent: in the Middle Ages, ; The Normans 
: introduced them into England. 

Tower of London was a royal palace from the time 
i of ; the Conqueror, who- began tbe f building of 
the White Tower in 1073. Later kings made 
considerable additions. Between the 16th and 
1.8th centuries many princes and nobles were 
executed or imprisoned here, and here Henry 
VI., Edward V., and bis brother were put to 
death. The Crown Jewels are kept at the 
Tower, and in the Armoury a line collection of 
armour of various dates is preserved. The 
attendant staff are called Yeomen 'Wardens of 
the Tower. Their style of dress is of the Tudor 
period. 

Tractarianism, a term that came into use from 
: about 1833 in reference to a religious movement 
(the Oxford Movement) headed by Pusey, 
Keble, Newman, and other Oxford high church- 
men, who published “ Tracts for the Times." 

■ Among other things, they advocated a higher 
degree of - ceremonial in worship, and their 
enthusiasm: put new activity into the Church, 
although the secession to Borne of some of their 
more prominent members showed the tendency 
of the movement. 

Trade Winds form part of the circulation of air 
round the great: permanent anticyclones of 
the tropics and blow inwards from north-east 
and south-east towards the equatorial region 
of low pressure. Atlantic trades are more 
regular than those of the Pacific. The belts 
may extend over 1,500 miles of latitude and, 
together with the Doldrums, , move north and 
south in sympathy with the seasonal changes 
in the sun's declination, the average annual 
range being about 5 degrees of latitude. The 
discovery of the regularity of the trade winds 
is usually credited to Columbus. 

Trafalgar, Battle of, was fought off Cape Trafal- 
gar on Oct. 21st. 1805, between -the British 
under Neison and the French and Spanish under 
Yilleneuve and Gravina, It was a complete 
victory for the British, but Nelson was killed. 
Trafalgar Square. The site has often been 
referred to as the finest in Europe. It was 
conceived originally as a square by John Nash 
(1752-1835) when the project was considered 
of linking Whitehall with Bloomsbury and the 
British Museum, It was to be named after the 
new monarch as King William the Fourth’s 
Square but on the suggestion of George Ledwell 
Taylor (a property owner near the site) altera- 
tion. to the more popular name Trafalgar 
Square was agreed to by the King, On the 
north side the National Gallery was planned by 
Nash and erected by William Wilkins on the 

S of the Royal Mews— a work of William. 

a century before. The lay-out was the 
idea of Charles Barry but be did not approve 
the erection of the Nelson column (which see). 


His idea was for the square to have a grand 
flight of steps from the north side with sculp- 
tural figures of Wellington and Nelson but the- 
Commons decided otherwise and the column 
as designed by William JRailton was begun in 
1840, The two fountains by Barry were 
,- supplanted in 1948 by ones designed : (1933) 
by Sir Edwin Lutyens, Executed in Portland - 
stone they are flanked by some bronze sculp- 
tures. Iii: the same year memorial busts of 
: Lords: • Jailieoe.-, and Beatty were placed by 
the north wall. 

Transcendentalism, a term- applied to. a system of 
philosophy which transcends ordinary ex- 
perience. It originated in Germany,-: and 
had for its chief apostles Richter, Fichte, and 
Schelling. In America Emerson propounded 
transcendental theories/ 

Transept, the portion of a church which extends 
across the interior between the nave and the 
choir. The terminal portions are called respec- 
tively the north and south transepts. : Some of 
the older churches have two transepts. 
Transmigration of Souls was a doctrine expounded 
by Pythagoras, and forms part of the Brahmin 
and Buddhist religions. The: ancient Greeks 
: termed it metempsychosis,; and the theory is 
that after death tlie soul of a man, passes -into 
the body of some other man or animal. 
Transpiration, the term applied to the loss of 
-water vapour that occurs from the aerial parts 
of plants. In most plants about 90 per cent, of 
transpiration occurs through the stomata: (vide), 
and at night, when these pores are closed, 

- transpiration is low. The balance between 
Water uptake and transpiration is upset when a 
plant is transplanted owing to some of the roots 
being broken, and this can be corrected by 
reducing transpiration losses by removing some 
leaves or covering the plant. 

Transubstantiation, a term which first came into 
recognised use to the controversy between 
Berenparius and LaniVane in the 11th century, 
indicating the supposed conversion of the bread 
-and wine of the Eucharist Into the- body and . 
blood of Christ, and called the doctrine of the 
“ Real Presence.” 

Trappist. (Uee Cistercians.) 

Treadmill, a large cylindrical machine provided 
with a series of steps, and maintained to rotary 
motion by the pressure of men's weight. A rail 
is fixed outside the wheel, and to tins the workers 
of the treadmill hold by thair hands, while their 
: : -feet are kept continually in motion from step , to 
step, the weight of their bodies keeping the 
machinery revolving. It is no longer used in 
prisons as a form of punishment. 

Treasure-Trove, a legal term applying to money, 
plate, or bullion found hidden to the earth, or 
elsewhere, and lor which there is no owner. The 
, treasure legally belongs to the Crown, but it is 
the practice to reward the finder with tho full 
value of the property on its being delivered up. 

1 Coroners Act, 1887, provides that inquests may 
be held, but not as to title as between the Crown 
and any other claimant. 

Treble, the highest voice to a male voice choir. 
This is, of course, a boy’s voice, the highest 
adult male voice being the alto. In a mixed 
- choir the treble; part is sung by sopranos. 

Tree frog. The true Tree-frogs occur most 
commonly to America and Australasia. The 
Common European Tree-frog is a brilliant green 
; - animal, and ; the adhesive discs at the tips of its; 
fingers and toes enable it to cling to trees, etc., 
with ease. , : 

Tree of Heaven. A species of Ailanthus, native to 
China and Japan, which is commonly cultivated 
throughout the world. The leaves resemble 
those of the ash. 

Tree Shrews. These arboreal insectivorous mam- 
mals, which constitute the family TupaUticg, 
are related to the shrews, though in appearance 
they resemble squirrels except for their sharply 
pointed snout. They occur in Borneo, Siam, 
China, and Malaya. 

Trematodes or Treniatoda, the class of flat- 
worms comprising the parasitic flukes. The 
liver fluke of sheep is the best-known species. 
Trent, Council of, first sat to 1645, the last sitting 
being to 1583. At this Council the genoral 
policy, principles, and dogmas of the Roman 
Catholic Church were authoritatively settled. 
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Triangle, In music a metal percussion Instrument 
in the form of a triangle which, when struck by 
a metal rod, emits a sound of no particular 
pitch. 

Triassic or Trias, the earliest geological period 
in the Mesozoic era, which began some 200 
million years ago and lasted about 50 million 
years. Triassic formations 25,000 ft. thick 
Occur in the Alps. The predominant plants of 
the period were ferns, cycad, and conifers. 
Modern insects were appearing, and also small 
reptile-like mammals. Other important Tri- 
assic animals were : dinosaurs, ichthyosaurs 
(marine reptiles), and pterosaurs (flying reptiles). 

Tribunes, name assigned to officers of different 
descriptions in ancient Borne. The original 
tribunes were the commanders of contingents 
of cavalry and infantry- The most important 
tribunes were the tribunes of the plebs, first 
elected in 494 n.o. as the outcome of the struggle 
between the patrician and the plebeian orders. 
They held the power of veto and their persons 
were sacred.' ///fi 

Trichoptera. This is the insect order comprising 
the Caddis-flies. These are moth-like insects, 
haring hairs on the wings. They are usually 
found fluttering weakly near water. The lame 
are aquatic and are remarkable for the eases 
(caddis cases) which they build out of sticks, 
small stones, sand grains, and shells. 

Tricolour, the flag of the French llepublic since 
1789, consisting of three equal vertical bands 
of blue, white, and red. : ' ' / 

Triennial Act, which fixed the duration of Parlia- 
ment to ■ three years, was passed in 1641. 
Charles II. repealed this Act, it was re-enacted 
in 1G94 ; in 1716 the Septennial Act was passed. 
.In 1911 it ivas made five years’ duration, -/ ■ 

Trilobites, extinct aquatic arthropods* most 
abundant in the Cambrian and Ordovician 
systems. Their appearance may toe roughly 
described as resembling that of a woodlouse, 
and like that animal the trilobites were capable 
of rolling their bodies up into a ball. 

Trimmer, a. time-server, a name that came into 
use in English politics in the latter part of the 
17th century, being specially applied to the 
party headed by the Marquis of Halifax, who 
was charged with adapting himself to both 
"Whigs and Tories. .. . >- r . •'.*••• 

Trimurti, the Hindu triad, Brahma, Vishnu, and 
Siva, symbolised as an entity. In the depic- 
tions of the Trimurti three distinct heads are 
represented, the theological unity combining 
Brahma, the creative power, Vishnu, the pre- 
serving element, and Siva, the destroying prin- 
ciple, in one supreme unification. 

Trinity, the term applied to the Godhead, “ three 
persons and one God,” as it is expressed in the 
Litany — Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. The 
doctrine of the Trinity has general acceptance 
among Christian communities, and has been 
explained in different ways. One of the earlier 
statements of it is the Atllanasian : “ We wor- 
ship "one 'God in Trinity, and Trinity in unity : 
neither confounding the Persons, nor dividing 
the substance.” 

Trinity House, on. Tower Hill, London, was incor- 
porated in 1514 as an association for piloting 
ships, and lias ever since been entrusted with 
various matters connected with the regulation 
of British navigation. Since 1854 the light- 
houses of the country have been under its super- 
vision. The acting Eider Brethren act as 
Nautical Assessors in Marine causes which are 
tried by the High Court of Justice. 

Trio, strictly a musical composition for three 
voices or instruments. The third movement, 
of a classical symphony is usually in three-beat 
time and the second subject of the movement, 
which is of ternary form, is often called the 
Trio. Thus, Minuet and Trio, Scherzo and Trio. 

Triple Alliance, came -given to any alliance 
between three countries. The most famous is 

' the one, between Germany, Austria, and Italy in 
1882, which was broken when Italy refused to 
join in the war against France, Eussia, and Great 
Britain in 1914. 

Triptych, a picture, carving, or other representa- 
tion, with two swing doors, by which it could be 
closed in ; frequently used as an altar-piece. 
A«so a writing tablet in three parts, two of 
iWhieh folded over the one in the centre. 
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Trireme, an ancient vessel with three rows of oars, 
of great effectuality in early naval warfare. 
Mentioned by Thucydides. It was a long, 
narrow vessel propelled by 170 rowers. The 
Homans copied it from the Greeks. 

Trisagion C“ thrice holy ”), an ancient Jewish 
hymn, still regularly sung in the sendee of the 
Greek Church. A version of it — “ Tersanctus ” 
— also forms part Of the Anglican Eucharistic 
service, 

Triumvirate, a term used to denote a coalition of 
three persons in the exercise of supreme 
authority. The first Eoman triumvirate was 
that of Pompey, Julius Caesar, and Craasus, 60 
b.c. ; the second was that of Mark Antony, 
Octavos, and Lepidus, 43 B,c. 

Trogon, a tropical forest bird of exceptionally bril- 
liant plumage, found in South and Central 
America, tropical Africa, and S.E. Asia. 
Trombone, a bass wind instrument which has 
a tube of variable length. By moving the slide, 
which shortens or lengthens the tube, the player 
causes the trombone to emit different notes. 
Tropic-Bird, a long-tailed sea-bird of white 
plumage, about the size of a pigeon, frequenting 
the tropical regions of the Atlantic, Pacific, and 
Indian oceans. 

Troposphere. The atmospheric layer which 
extends from the earth’s surface to the strato- 
sphere. As a general rule the temperature in 
the troposphere falls as altitude increases. (See 
Atmosphere.) 

Troubadours, lyric poets who flourished from the 
llth to the end of the 13th century, chiefly in 
Provence and the north of Italy. They were 
often knightly amateurs, and cultivated a 
lyrical poetry intricate in metre and rhyme and 
usually of a romantic amatory strain. They 
did much to cultivate the romantic sentiment 
in days when society was somewhat barbaric 
and helped considerably in the formation of 
those unwritten codes of honour which served 
to mitigate the rudeness of raedfeeval days. 

Trout, a fresh-water fish of the Salmonidm 
family. 

Trouv&re or Trouveur, mediaeval poet of northern 
France, whose compositions were of a more 
elaborate character — epics, romances, fables, 
and chansons de geste — than those of the 
troubadour of the south. Flourished between 
the llth and 14th centuries,. 

Truffles are subterranean edible fungi much 
esteemed for seasoning purposes. There are 
: many species, and they are found in considerable 
quantities in France and Italy, less commonly 
in Britain. They are often met with under 
beech or oak trees, and prefer calcareous soils, 
but there are no positive indications on the 
surface to show where they are, and they are 
not to be cultivated. Hogs, and sometimes: 
dogs, are used to scent them out, the former, by 
reason of their rooting propensities, being the 
most successful in the work. 

Trumpet, a brass wind musical instrument in which 
different notes are produced by the operation of 
: three “ valves.” 

Trank-hose was the part of the hose which covered 
the trunk or body, and extended in bag form 
from the waist to the middle of the thigh, en- 
closing the hips. In vogue in the 16th and 17th 
centuries. 

Tsetse, an African dipterous fly belonging to the 
same family as the house-fly. It. is a serious 
economic pest as it transmits the protozoan 
causing African sleeping sickness when it pierces 
human skin in order to suck blood, wMch forms 
Its food. 

Tuataraor spmoddn ptmeMum, a primitive lizard 
found in New Zealand. It 'has a rudimentary 
third eye on the top of the head; this is called 
the pineal eye and corresponds to tissue which 
in mammals forms the pineal gland, :t : : 

Tuba, an alternative name for the Bass Saxhorn ; 

in IE flat or F. (Sec Saxhorn,). 

Tube Foot, the t > or •< , <: organ, of loco- 

motion of starfishes and kiudred animate. They 
are arranged in palm along the underside of the 
: arms, and their eueker-like ends can grip a 
.surface very tightly. The action of the suckers 
. / depends on hydraulic pressure. 

Tudor Period exte d fron 148 t H - 

first Tudor sovereign was Henry VI. L, descended 
from Owen Tudor ; then followed Henry VIII., 
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: Edward VI., Mary, and Elizabeth, the last of the 
line. 

Tuesday, the third day of the week, mined from 
the Saxon deity Tuisto, Tiw. or Teuseo. To the 
Romans it was the day of Mars. 

Tuileries, a French royal and imperial palace 
dating from 1584. It was attacked by insur- 
gents (luring the outbreaks of 1793, 1830, and 
1818. and Was burned down during the Com- 
mune of Paris in 1871 . 

Tulle, a delicate kind of silk lace, originally made 
at Tulle in France. It was much used for the 
ornamentation . of ladies’ garments, hats, etc., 
and for veils. 

Tumulus, a mound of earth raised over the bodies 
of the dead. The mound of Marathon, enelos- 
ins the bodies of the Athenians who were 
killed in the famous battle with the Persians, 
is a celebrated tumulus. Such mounds were 
commonly raised over the tombs of the dis- 
tinguished dead in ancient times, and sometimes 
enclosed heavy structures of masonry. The 
Homan “ harrows ” were tumuli. Evidences of 
such mounds are frequent in prehistoric remains. 

Tan, a liquid measure formerly in general use, but 
now obsolete. A tun of ale was 216 gallons. 

Tuna or Tunny, a large marine fish belonging to the 
mackerel familF, frequenting the warm waters 
of the Atlantic, Pacific, and Mediterranean. 
Tuna fisheries are an important industry. 

Tundra is the name of a vast treeless plain of 
Northern Russia with small lakes and morasses 
scattered here and there, but almost devoid of 
vegetation. It is a cold, bare region, where only 
the reindeer can find sufficient sustenance. 

Tungsten, a hard, brittle metal, silver to grey in 
colour. Its chief ores are, wolframite (iron and 
manganese tungstate) and scheelite (calcium 
tungstate). Tungsten Is alloyed in steel for 
the manufacture of cutting tools ; also in the 
non-ferrous alloy stellite (vide). Electric lamp 
filaments are made from tungsten. Tungsten 
carbide Is one of the hardest substances known 
and is used for tipping tools. 

Turban, a head-dress worn by men in Oriental 
countries, and consists of a scarf wrapped round 
the tarboosh or cap. Turbans vary in material, 
colour, and folds, according to the rank of the 
weaver. 

Turbines propelled by steam provide power for the 
propulsion of many ships, and on land steam 
turbines are a principal source of power, being 
used in large central electricity stations, for 
instance, to convert heat energy into electrical 
energy. Gas turbines have recently come into 
use in aeroplanes, and gas-turbine railway 
locomotives are being developed. The first 
gas-turbine ship had its trials in 1947, dust half 
a century after the first steam-turbine ship. 

Turbot, a large flat fish, highly valued as food. It 
often attains from 30 to 40 lb. in weight. Its 
flesh is. white and firm. It is confined to Euro- 
pean waters, and is caught by line or trawl. 

Turkey, a fowl of American origin, brought to 
Europe from America soon after the discovery 
of that country. It was a domesticated bird in 
England in the first half of the 10th century. 

\ (See also Poultry Section.) . 

Turmeric, a yellow, dye substance, obtained from 
an East Indian, plant of the ginger class, which 
is cultivated in other warm climates also, for 
commercial purposes. Turmeric, in its com- 
mercial form,, comprises, the root of the plant: 
dried or powdered. Used in cur-ry powder and 
to detect presence of alkali. 

Turpentine, an , oily substance obtained from 
coniferous trees, mostly pines and firs. Its 
uses are many. It is largely, utilised in making 
paints and varnishes,, arid also has medicinal 
properties. 

Turquoise, formerly called - Turkey Stone, is a blue 
or greenish-blue precious stone, the earliest and 
best specimens of which came from Persia. It 
is composed of a phosphate of aluminium, with 
: small proportions of copper and iron. India, 

Tibet, and Silesia yield turquoises, and a variety 
is found in New Mexico and Nevada, It derives 
Its nameTrom the fact that the first specimens 
were imported through Turkey, 

Turtle-Dove, a small kind of wild pigeon, which 
visits the southern parts of England about May 
and remains until Kept. The heads of the 
male birds are a light bluish-grey, the back is 
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greyish-brown, while the breast has a purple 
tint. The female is less pronounced in colour, 
Tweed, a twilled fabric, consisting of two or more 
colours of yarn combined in the same cloth, and 
should be entirely of wool. The surface of the 
cloth is unfinished. Tweed was originally 
i woven in the valley of the Tweed, hence its 
name, but is now manufactured in all cloth- 
producing centres. 

Twelfth Night is the eve of the feast of the 
Epiphany, and in olden times was made the. 
occasion of many festivities. It was the most , 
popular festival next to Christmas, but is now 
little observed, 

Twilight is the light which is reflected in the at- 
mosphere when the sun is below the horizon 
before sunrise or after sunset. The term is most 
usually understood to refer, however, to the 
evening light ; the morning light we call dawn. 
The twilight varies in duration in different 
countries, according to the position of the sun, 
In tropical countries It is short ; in the extreme 
north it continues through the night. 

Tyburn, a former email tributary of the Thames, 
which gave its name to the district where now- 
stands the Marble Arch, Hyde Park. Here 
. public executions formerly took place, 

Tycoon, a title often used by foreigners to clesign- 
. ate the Emperor of Japan, hut not used or recog- 
nised by the Japanese. The title seems to 
have been coined in 1854 by those concerned 
in concluding, the treaty between the United 
States and Japan, In Japanese Tycoon simply 
means “ great prince.” 

Tympanum is. in architectural phraseology, the 
triangular space at the back of a pediment, or, 
indeed, any space in a similar position, as over 
window or between the lintel and the arch of a 
doorway. In ecclesiastical edifices the , tym- 
panum is often utilised for sculptured orna- 
mentation. 

Tynwald, the title given to the Parliament .of the 
' Isle of Man, which includes the . Governor and 
Council (the Upper House), and the House of 
Keys, the representative assembly. This prac- 
tically constitutes Home Kule, the Acts passed 
by the Tynwald simply requiring the assent of 
the Sovereign. to; - 
Typhoon. (See Cyclone.) 

Tyrolienne, a Tyrolean dance of a waltz character. 


Uhlan, a light cavalry soldier armed with lance, 
pistol, and sabre and employed chiefly as 
skirmisher or scout. Marshal Saxe had a corps 
of them in the French Army; and in the 
Franco-German war of 1870 the Prussian Uhlans 
won fame. 

Ultramarine, a sky-blue pigment obtained from 
lapis lazuli, a stone found in Tibet, Persia, 
Siberia, and some other countries. A cheaper 
ultramarine is now produced by grinding and 
heating a mixture of clay,, sulphur, carbonate 
of soda, and resin, 

Ultramontanisin is the term applied to the views 
of Roman Catholics who desire that absolute 
authority in religious affairs should be vested, in 
the Pope, subordinate only to the (Ecumenical 
Council, 

Ultrasonics or Supersonios, the term applied to 
waves of frequencies greater than those of 
; audible: sound waves and less than those of 
radio waves, The first instrument for producing 
: supersonic waves was Galton’s Whistle ; this 
showed that cats and dogs, for Instance, ■ can 
• hear “ sounds ” which are inaudible to humans* 
j The commonest type of supersonic generator 
I depends on the piezo-electric effect of crystals, 

I which start vibrating when an alternating, 

: current is applied to them. ■ (The , crystals 
usually used are of quartz, Rochelle salt, or 
; tourmaline.) Supersonic echo-sounders have 
been used for detecting submarines, wrecks, 
shoals of fish, etc., and they are invaluable 
■ instruments for measuring the depth of the sea. ■ 
; The term “ ultrasonics " is superseding super-.. 
BonJcs,” owing to the increasing use of the word 
“ supersonic ” fit aaronauti.es, where it is applied 
1 to speeds exceeding the velocity of sound,- (See 
a also Mach Number, ! 

J Ultra-Violet Rays. ■ These are invisible rays whose 
■ wave-lengths are less than 3,900 Angstrom units 


(this unit is one hundredth of a millionth of a ‘ -1st, 1801. The troubled history of Ireland, 
centimetre ), The sun’s radiation to rich in associated with the questions of self-govern- 

uitra-violet light, but much of it never reaches . ment, nationalism, land, and religion, cuiraia- 
the earth, beingabsofbedby molecides. of atino- ated in the Easter rernlution of 1918. A treaty 

spheric gases (in particular, ozone) as well as by . giving the 26 southern counties independence 
soot and smoke particles.j One beneficial effect in 19-21, as the Irish Free State, was followed 

of .ultra-violet light on human beings is that it by a period of internal dissention. In 1937 a 

'brings about, the mynthesis of vitamin-D from new' constitution was enacted in Eire in which 

certain fatty substances (called sterols) in the no reference was made to the Crown. This, 

skin. The wave-lengths which effect this however, left in force the Bxtarnal Eolations Act 

vitamin synthesis also cause sun ton and sun of 1930 and with its repeal in 1918, Eire separ- 

burm TJltra-violet lamps (which are mercury- ated itself from the British Crown and thus 

vapour discharge lamps) are also used for severed the last constitutional link with the 

sterilising the air inside buildings, their rays Commonwealth, and became an independent 

being lethal; to bacteria. Many substances Republic. ■•■■'■■■■■■•■■■■ 

fluoresce under ultra-violet light ; for instance, Union, Treaty of, was the treaty by which Scotland 
zinc silicate glows green, while cadmium borate became formally •• united to England, the two 
throws out red . light. • This phenomenon ■ is. • countries -being • incorporated . as the United 


applied practically in fluorescent lamps, the 
light of requisite hue being secured by judicious 
mixture of the fluorescent materials which coat 
thedamp. (See Electric Light.) 

Umber is of two kinds, raw and burnt, Both are 
■used as pigments, the former being a dark brown 

• and the latter a reddish-brown. It is made 
from brown hematite and clay. 

Umbrellas did not come into general use in England 
• until the latter part of the 18th century. They 
were known to the ancients, however, by whom 
they were used both against sun and rain. 
Uncials were a form of written characters used in 
times prior to the 10th century ; while smaller 

• than capitals, they : were larger than the later 
minuscule. The term uncial was a misapplica- 
tion of St, Jerome’s litercc unkiales, " inch- 
high’’* letters. 

Unction, the act of anointing with oil, a symbol of 
consecration practised in the Homan Catholic, 
Greek, and other Churches, but not in the 
Protestant, Extreme unction is the rite of 
anointing a dying person with holy oil. This 
function consists in anointing the eyes, ears, 
nostrils, month, the palms of the hands, and the 
soles of the feet. 

Underground Gasification, the process of con- 
verting coal into gas underground. Briefly an 
“underground gasworks’’ comprises two 
approximately vertical shafts connected by a 
'■.■•■■.■.■.■gallery through the coal seam, which is ignited. 

; Air is led* down one of the shafts, and the gas- 
• produced is drawn off from the second shaft. 
The: technique was worked out by the British 
chemist, Sir William Ramsay, but it was not 
until 1033 that it was tried seriously — in the 
Donetz coalfield in Russia. America, Italy, and 
. Belgium are also experimenting with under- 
ground gasification. 

UNESCO. The United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organisation, created in 
Nov., 1945, in London, under the Charter 
■ : of the United Nations which declared that 

-■•■:■ education was one of the instruments . by which 
peace might be maintained. Forty-three 
nations are members, the most notable absentee 
being Russia, . The aimis to contribute to peace 
and security by increasing the power and 
resources of the main cultural influences. It 
will try to improve educational standards 
throughout the world, promote flow of ideas, 
and preserve cultural heritage of the world. 
Unesco will be a clearing-house of ideas, pro* 

: Jects and researeh. - Each nation will build its 
own National Commission: through which ideas 
and recommendations of Unesco can be passed 
on and applied as each nation decides. (See 
also “A Citizen’s Guide ’*). 

Unicom, a fabulous singie-homed animal. In 1 
heraldry its form is horse-like, with the tail of a 
lion and pointed single horn growing out of the 
forehead. 

Union Jack was a combination of two flags — the 
banner of St. George, white with red cross, the 
original English flag, and the banner of Scotland 
blue with a white diagonal cross. This eom- 
.. bination was effected after the union with Scot- 
land. and the term Jack is supposed to refer to 
James I. (Jacques), A further addition was 
• ,made to the ' Union Jack after the rmion with 
Ireland in 1801, when the banner of St. Patrick, 
y white with a diagonal red cross, was introduced. 
Union oi Great Britain and Ireland was proposed 
In the Irish Parliament in Jan. 1709 after 
the 1798 Rebellion and came into force on Jan. 


Kingdom of Great Britain, the same Parliament 
to represent both, Scotland electing sixteen peers ; , 

and forty-five members, of the House of Com- : i 
. mens. Uniformity- of coins, weights, and ; I 
measures was provided for, Scottish trade laws I 

and customs were assimilated to those of i 

England, and as regards religion and the prac- ; | 
tices of the law, Scotland was to continue as be- f 
fore. This Act was ratified on May 1st, 1707. 
Unitarianism is the doctrine which proclaims the 
unipersonality of God, and denies the theory of ■•;■■■ 
the Trinity, It was not until after , the Reforms- * 

tion that Unitarianism developed to any par- . s 
ticular extent in England. In the United States t 
Unitarians are numerically strong and have ,. 

produced some eminent preachers, such as Dr. 
Charming and Theodore Parker. 1 

United Nations is an international organisation w 
formed to maintain peace and security in the * 
world, and is the machinery through which the 
nations can co-operate in the task of living f 
together as good neighbours/ The Assembly of . 3 

the U.N, is a deliberative body, framed to dis- 
cuss and make recommendations. The Security 
Council Is an executive body, whose duty it is to { 
keen the peace by prompt and effective action. i 
The foundations of the Charter were laid at 1 
Moscow in 1943 and at the meetings of Dum- i 
barton Oaks in 1944 and San Francisco in 1945 
the work of designing and framing was finally : 
concluded. The important difference between 
U.N.Q. and the League of Nations is that under 
the United Nations the rule of unanimity, which 
has always been the fundamental principle of 
International relations: as inherent in national • t 
; sovereignty, has been abandoned for the first s 
time. In transition towards the revolutionary .>■ 

change the Big Five have been granted in k: 

certain eases the right of veto. The Security 
Council held its first- meeting in London in Jan. 

194(5. {See also '■ A Citizen’s Guide” where; its k 
structure and. purpose are described in detail.) . 
Universe in astronomy means not only the star 
system of which the sun and planets are a small 
part (see Galaxy), but. all the countless, star 
systems or nebulae which may be separated i 
from each other by millions of light-years. ; 

To quote Eddington’s celestial multiplication 
table : “ 100,000 million stars make one galaxy 3 

and 100.000 million galaxies make one universe.” ; 

Universities are institutions for providing higher I 
education, with power to confer degrees on such ! 

members as pass certain prescribed educational 
standards. In England there are thirteen uni- • 
verities— Oxford and Cambridge, both founded 
before the 12th century ; London 1836; Liver- 
pool, Leeds, Manchester, Durham, Sheffield, 

Reading, Bristol, Birmingham, Nottingham, 
and Southampton, Scotland has four — St. 
Andrews, Glasgow, Aberdeen, and Edinburgh, 
the first three having been founded in the 15th 
century, and that of Edinburgh in 1582, In Ire- 
land there are three Universities — Dublin 
University (founded in 1591 as Trinity College) ; 
the National University of Ireland established; 
in 1908 ; and the Queen's University of Belfast 
founded in 1909. The University of Wales 
dates from , 1893. The universities of France, 
Germany, and other countries are numerous, and 
many of them very ancient. The Bologna and 1 

Paris Universities were founded in the 12th 
century. The chief universities of the United > 

States are those of Tale, Harvard, and Columbia. 

(tiee pp. 736-37, for Degrees and Academic 
Hoods.) 
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.University Boat-race, (See p. 034.) 

Upas, the poisonous sap of certain trees growing in 
Java and the Malayan and Philippine 'Islands, 
The natives use. the sap for arrow-poison. 
Strychnine is yielded by one of these trees, the 
Stryehnos Nux-vonvka. 

Ur of the Chaldees, and probably, the site of 
Abraham’s early home, is an ancient Sumerian 
site where important excavations have been 
conducted by Taylor in 1854 and by Hall and 
Woolley: in this century. The excavated 
graves and other discoveries have thrown 
valuable light on the period subsequent to the 
** Flood ” and have added much to modern 
archaeology. • ■■■..■.■ Bn, 

Urseus, the sacred serpent of the ancient Egyp- 
tians, always represented on the head-dresses of 
divinities and royal personages, It was the 
symbol of supreme power, and was in the form 
of an asp, , 

Uralite, a mineral produced when a pyroxene rook 
is metamorphosed into hornblende. 

Uraninite. (See Fitch-blende.) 

Uranium, a metal discovered by Klaproth in 1789 
in pitch-blende. It is a white metal which 
tarnishes readily in air. . Great developments 
have followed the discovery that the nucleus of 
the uranium isotope Uranium 235 undergoes 
fission, and uranium minerals have become 
very important since it was found that atomic 
energy could he released controliably by taking 
advantage of fission.; (See Atomic Bomb, 

: Atomic Pile.) Previous to the second world war 
the uranium content of all the uranium ores 
that were mined was estimated at 1,000 tons. 
Since then uranium mining has been surrounded 
by military secrecy, and no figures are being 
, published. Before atomic, energy work began 
to take the major part of the world’s output of 
uranium minerals, the chief users of uranium 
compounds were the ceramics and textile 
industries, 

Uranus. This planet was discovered by Herschel 
in 1781, Its diameter is 32,000 miles and its 
average distance from the sun is 1,783 million, 
miles. It has four small satellites. 

Uriconiati, the name given to a series of volcanic 
rocks occurring in Shropshire near Wroxeter, the 
site of the old Roman station of Uriconium. 
Ursa Major, the Greater Bear, or “ Charles's 
Wain," a constellation familiar to all observers 
because Of the brilliance of the seven stars form- 
ing its outline. It never sets In these latitudes. 
Ursa Minor, the Lesser Bear Constellation, has, 
like Ursa Major, seven prominent stars, of which 
the pole star is the brightest. 

Usquebaugh, is the old Celtic name for spirit, dis- 
tilled originally from barley. The name is still 
used in Scotland. Burns, in Tam o' Shanter, 
wrote, “ \Vl‘ usquebae we’ll face the de’Il.” 
Utilitarianism is a term that originated with the 
Italian philosopher Beccaria. and lias for its aim 
“ the greatest happiness of the greatest num- 
ber,” and insists that this should be the sole 
aim of all public action. Jeremy Bentham was 
the chief propouuder of the philosophy, and in 
more recent times John Stuart Mill advocated it 
with much acceptance. Herbert Spencer’s ex- 
position of the theory represented a still higher 
development of if. 

Utopia was the imaginary island of Sir Thomas 
More’s ideal state, where the conditions of 
life and government were perfect. The work, 
published in 1516. was the forerunner of 
a host of such books by Bacon, Lyfcton, Bellamy, 
and, of the 20th century H. G. Wells. 

Utrecht, Treaty of, yeas the treaty which concluded 
•the war of the Spanish Succession in 1713. 
Uvarovite, an emerald. green variety of garnet. It 
. contains chromium sesquioxide. Named after 
Ovarov, the Russian statesman. 

Uvula-wort or Throatwort, the nettle-leaved 
Bell-flower ( Camvamila Traehelivrn), found 
plentifully in English copses, and has the repu- 
tation of being of service . medicinally in the 
treatment of pains and swellings in the throat. 
Uzema, a Borman linear measure equal to about 
12 English miles, 

Y 

Vaccination, a system of inoculation against small- i 
pox discovered by Hr. Jenner in the 18th cen- 
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fury. In Great Britain it is usual for all infanta 
within 6 months of birth to be vaccinated unless 
the parent conscientiously believes that it would 
be harmful to the infant’s health. '••• (See p. 794.) 
i Vagrancy was the subject of stringent punishment 
under the old English laws, Various penalties 
were branding, setting in the stocks, muti- 
lation of the ears, and transporting to the 
Colonies. The Vagrancy Act of 1824 repealed 
all former laws. Many Acts have since been 
. passed. 

Valentine’s Day, . the 14th Feb., Is. a. festival 
in celebration of .St. Valentine, one of the 
Christian martyrs of the. 3rd century. A sweet- 
heart or Valentine is chosen on that day and 
letters or tokens sent secretly to the object, of 
affection. 

Valhalla, in Scandinavian mythology, is the special 
Paradise to which the souls of warriors slain in 
battle were transported. The term is also 
generally used to designate a burial place of 
great men. 

Valkyries, the chosen handmaidens of Odin, ap- 
pointed to serve at the Valhalla banquets. 
Their most important office, however, according 
to the Norse mythology, was to, ride through the 
air at a time of battle and point out the heroes 
who were to fall. It is one of these ' Valkyries 
who is made the heroine of Wagner’s, opera 
“ Die Walkttre,” 

Vampire or Werewolf, according to ancient super- 
stition, was a spectre in human form which rose 
from its grave in the night-time and preyed upon 
the living as they slept, sucking their blood, and 
then returning to the grave, 

Vampire-Bats, blood-eating bats of tropical 
America. They puncture the skin with their 
incisor teeth, leaving a wound that bleeds 
profusely. The blood is lapped up by the bat, 
uot sucked. : -Rj / \ 

Vanadium, a scarce metallic element whose chief 
ores are carnotite and patronite. Some iron 
ores contain it. Most of the vanadium com- 
mercially produced finds its way into vanadium 
steels, which are used for tools and parts of 
vehicles, being hard, tough, and very resistant 
to shocks. 

Vandals were a Teutonic race who ravaged Gaul, 
Spain, and North Africa in the 6th century, and 
finally attacked the city of Rome , drawing down 
upon themselves universal, opprobrium, for their 
wanton destruction of beautiful objects and 
monuments. 

Vanilla, a climbing orchid of tropical America, 
found also in Asia; the dried fruit of certain 
species furnishes the agreeable aromatic vanilla . 

. of commerce, though, most vanilla essence now 
used is prepared synthetically. 

Varnish is of two leading kinds: spirit varnish, 
made from resinous substances dissolved in 
spirit ; and oil varnish, in which the dissolving 
agent is linseed oil and turpentine. 

Vatican, the Papal residence at Rome, a famous 
palace on the hill adjacent to St. Peter’s. Its 
museum is a rich treasure-house of literary and 
artistic objects. 

Vamthail Gardens, a famous London pleasure 
resort from the early part of the 18th to the 
middle of the 19th century. It was here that 
many great singers appeared, where the earliest 
balloon ascents were made, and where there 
were fine, displays of fireworks. 

Vedas, the sacred writings of the ancient Hindus, 
comprising hprais, sacred formula;, and prayers, 
and the oldest books in existence. . . 

Vehmgericht, a medieval tribunal said to have 
been founded by Charlemagne in the Oth cen- 
tury. It dealt with cases in which the penalty 
of death was involved. The lust of these courts 
was held in 1508, by which time the suppression 
of the tribunal had become a public necessity. 
Velvet, silk fabric that is woven with a fine pile on 
• one side only. When the piece is made entirely 
of silk it is styled silk velvet ; when cotton is 
mixed with the silk, it ia cotton- velvet or vel- 
veteen. 

Ventilation is a process of supplying fresh air to 
and removing contaminated air. from rooms and 
buildings.- It is a science that has been much 
studied in recent years and has led to' the 
adoption of methods of air renewal by which 
the public health has been greatly improved. 

A recent development of the study of ventilation 
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is air-conditioning. Being independent of out*,; 
side atmospheric conditions, the air can be kept 
pure and at a suitable temperature. ! 

Ventriloquism, the art of speaking in many voices j 

■ and at apparent different distances, without 
seeming motion of the lips. The art was prac- 

■ tised by the ancient Greeks and Romans. 

Venue, a legal term designating the place where an 

action is to be tried or from which a jury is to be i 
summoned. j 

Venus, the planet second in order from the Sun 
and. distant from that orb 07,200,000 miles. It i 
is 7,700 miles in diameter. At wide intervals : 
Venus passes between the earth and the sun, 
when what is called the “Transit of Venus ” 
takes place. The last transit was in 1882. 
There will not be another until 2001. ] 

Venus’ Fly-trap, a well-known insectivorous 
plant ( D‘ion<ea mnsoipula) occurring in Carolina 
in damp mossy places. It is related to the Sun- 
dew. The leaf is the organ that catches the 
insects. The leaf blade is in two halves, hinged 
along the centre line. Each half bears three 
sensitive hairs called “ trigger hairs.” When an 
insect touches a trigger, the two halves of the 
leaf clap together, trapping the insect between 
them, when it is digested by a secretion from ; 
‘the leaf, which afterwards absorbs the soluble 
products. 1 

Yord-Antique, a peculiar kind of stone found 
Chiefly in Italy, and to some extent quarried in j 
Cornwall and certain parts of Scotland, Ireland j 
and the United States. It Is highiy-ornamental j 
stone, vari-ebioured, beautifully veined and; 
capable of high polish. 

Verdigris, a green deposit formed upon copper ] 
when exposed to the air. Verdigris is used both i 
as a mordant and as a pigment. 

Verjuice, an acid liquid formerly much used in 
cooking. It is derived mostly from sour grapes, 
crab-apples, and other acid fruits. 

Vermilion, a pigment obtained from cinnabar, but j 
■' generally made artificially from a mixture of one , 

‘ part of sulphur with four of mercury. It yields | 
a bright red colour. j 

Vernalization. Seeds which, after being exposed ; 
to a low temperature, produce plants that flower j 
earlier than usual are said to have been “ vorna - 1 
1 llzed.” This technique of seed treatment! 
devised by Lysenko is called vernalization. It 
is claimed to have been widely used in Russia 
to obtain cereal crops in places where climatic 
. conditions are favourable for only a short 
season. L'y.;, 7 : 7 : : :,f.uvrL7'h If"';;;/ " -3;, ■■■.%': 
Versailles, Treaty of. The Peace Treaty, 15)10, 
ending the First World War. The first half 
was devoted to the organisation of the League 
of Nations. Among the territorial changes 
Germany ceded Alsace-Lorraine to France, 
Posen and the Corridor to Poland. Germany 
undertook to disarm, to abolish universal mili- 
tary service, to keep only a small army of 
100,000 and a small navy. Her colonies were 
to be shared out among the Allies under League 
Mandates. Reparations were to be paid, but 
were gradually reduced and entirely ceased in 
1932. . Hitler took unilateral action against the 
: Treaty especially in regard to rearmament and 
the annexation of Austria. Hitler’s attempt to 
change the eastern frontiers was the immediate 
cause of the Second World War. 

Verst, a Russian measure of length equal to 3,500 
ft., i.e„ about two-thirds of an English mile. 
Vertebrate, the zoological division comprising such 
animals as hare a backbone. 

Vesta, a minor planet or asteroid discovered by 
Dr. Gibers of Bremen in 1807. It revolves 
round the Sun between Mars and Jupiter. : ! 
Vestals were priestesses of ancient Rome, ap- 
pointed to guard the perpetual fire consecrated 
to Vesta, goddess of hearth and home. They 
'. were required to take vows of chastity, and 
during the thousand years from Numa, 710 me., 

■ to Theodosius. a.i>. 304, when the order was 
abolished, only 18 vestals were condemned for 
incontinence. 

Viaticum (literally “provision for a journey”), 

3 an expression designating the ministering of 
Holy Communion to one on the point of death. 
Vicar of Bray, the original of the ballad of that 
name was Simon Alleyn, vicar of Bray between 
1540-85, who was '* twice a Papist and twice a 
Protestant," as Fuller asserts, serving under 
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four monarchs, Henry. YHI.; Edward VI., Mary 
1 L, and Elizabeth. 

Victoria and Albert Museum, in Kensington, Lon- 
don was' begun in 1852 as the Museum of Orna- 
mental Art at Marlborough House. The pre- 
sent building was completed in 1009, and has 
the following nine departments ; Architecture 
and Sculpture ; Ceramics ; Engraving, Illus- 
tration and Design ; Metalwork ; Paintings ; 
Woodwork; Textiles; Library (of books on 
art) and Book-production; and the Dept, of 
Circulation. The Bethnal Green Museum is a 
branch of the V. and A. 

Victoria Cross, an order of merit for conspicuous 
valour, awarded to members of the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force, was established in 1856. To 
non-commissioned holders, the V.O, carries with 
it an annuity of £10, plus 0 A. a day to their 
pensions. The standard payment in respect of 
posthumous awards. is £50. 

Vicuna, a large mammal of the camel family, found 
wild in the mountain regions of Bolivia and Chile. 
It yields a wool which is made into dress fabrics. 

Vienna Congress, sat at Vienna from Sept. 1814 
to June 1815, and settled the deliraination of the 
territories of the various European nations 
after the defeat of Napoleon. The Treaty of 
Vienna which resulted gave Ceylon, Mauritius, 
Cape Colony, Heligoland, Malta and part of 
Guiana to England ; France was not permitted 
to hold more territory than she had possessed at 
the outbreak of the Revolution in 1789 ; 
Austria took Northern Italj r ; Russia phrt of 
Poland; and Prussia, part of Saxony and the 
Rhenish province. Except for one or two 
changes the clauses of the. treaty were main- 
tained for over forty years. 

Vlet-Minh, the Indo-Chinese (Aiinamite) national 
movement led by Ho Chi-Minh which has been 
resisting French rule since 1945. : 

Vikings were Scandinavian sea-plunderers who 
from the 8th to the 10th centuries were the 
terror of northern waters. 

Vinegar. This condiment and preservative is a 
weak solution of acetic acid, usually containing 
brown colouring matter. It is made by allow- 
ing a weak solution of alcohol (c.p., poor wine, 
sour beer, etc.) to trickle through beech-wood 
shavings that are covered with a kind of bacteria 
which is able to convert alcohol into acetic acid. 

Viola, a string Instrument of the violin type but 
rather larger than the violin. It is held under 
the chin in the same manner as a violin. The 
tone is alto to the violin’s treble and rather more 
penetrating. 

Violin, a string instrument rather smaller than 
the ancient viol from which it derives. It is 
held under the chin for playing, the right hand 
bowing while the left hand “stops” the 
strings. The violin has been used in its present 
form since the 10th century, the most famous 
maker being Antonio Stradivari of Cremona. 

Violoncello, a member of the violin family of 
string instruments whose pitch corresponds with 
that of the bass voice. It is played while held 
between the knees as was the old viol da gamba. 

Viper, a family of poisonous snakes of which there 
Is one example in Britain, the common viper or 
adder, only found in very dry localities. 

Virginal, an English keyboard instrument of the 
harpsichord type greatly in vogue during 
.Elizabethan times. . t.G-':;:' a: 

Virgo, the 6th constellation of the Zodiac, dying 
between Leo and Libra. It. has seven promi- 
nent stars ranged in the form of the letter “ Y.“ 
One of these stars is of the first magnitude, the 
' other , six being of the thii i inagnit le. 

Virtues, Cardinal. See Cardinal Virtues. 

Visibility is defined by the distance at which 
the farthest of a series of objects, specially ' 
selected to show against the skyline or in good 
contrast with their background, can be dis-r. 
tingulshed. Visibility depends chiefly upon 
the concentration of water or dust particles 
suspended in the air. Instruments are avail- 
able to measure the obscurity of the atmo- 
sphere more directly, including that at night. 
A large lapse rate of temperature and a strong 
wind are favourable to good visibility; a small 
lapse rate, calm or light wind favourable to bad 
visibility. Fog is when the -risibility is less than 
1,1.00 yds.; mist or haze when it is between 
1,100 and 2,200 yds. ■ 


Viscount, a title of rank coming between that of 
Earl and Baron. The title originally stood for 
depixty-earl. The first English Viscount was 
Viscount Beaumont, created in 1440. 

Vishnu. The second person of the Hindu Trinity, 
representing a principle of stability, to whom the 
creation of the world is sometimes attributed. , 
Vitamins. (See “ Medical Section.”) I 

Vitriol, the old name of sulphuric acid, represented 
in its pure form by oil of vitriol. Sulphate of 1 
copper forms blue vitriol ; sulphate of iron, 
greenvitriol ; and sulphate Of zinc, white vitriol, 
Vivancliere, a female camp follower informally 
attached to French military regiments, and i 
acting as vendor of liquors, fruits, etc. ' 

Vivisection, the dissection for scientific purposes of ; 
living animals. The practice has been strongly 
opposed by humanitarians, and Acts have: been 
passed for restricting vivisection to authorised 
■' persons. 

Vizier, more correctly Vizir, literally “ burden i 
. : bearer ” or helper, originally the chief minister ; 
of the Abbasid (second of the two great dynas- : 
ties of the Mohammedan empire) Caliphs. ■! 
Volcanoes are mountains or mounds beneath 
which, in the depths of the earth, there is a con- 1 
tinual fire: that at intervals throws up flaine, 
molten rock (lava), ashes, etc. The most active j 
volcanoes of modem times have been those of ■! 
iStna, Vesuvius, and Stromboli, In Italy; Hekla j 
In Iceland; and Mont Pelte In Martinique. The ! 
last-named was In violent eruption in 1902, 
when the chief town of St. Pierre was completely .■] 
destroyed and many lives were lost. 

Vole. There are three species of British vole ; ' the 1 
Field-vole, the Bank-vole, and the Water-vole. 
Volt, . the electro-motive force unit, named I after j 
"Volta, and defined in terms of the ohm arid the 
ampere — one volt maintains a current of J 
ampere through a resistance of 1 ohxu, (Seei 
p. 714.) 

Voltmeter), instrument for measuring voltages. j 
Volunteers, a general term for soldiers who are not 
professionals nor permanently embodied under | 
aniis in peace. The idea of an organised 
volunteer force seems to hare originated in 
England at the time of the Militia Bill of 1757. 
The Volunteers were re-formed as the Terri- 
torial Force in 100$. The British army has 
been recruited from volunteers in times of 
peace, and largely in .wartime for several 
centuries.. Conscription was used in the first 
and ■ second world wars; . The Home Guard 
(Local Defence Volunteers), recruited in the last, 
war, was Initially a volunteer organisation, but 
became compulsory in Mar, 1942 . . 

Vulcanite (ebonite), the dark form of india-rubber 
capable of being vulcanised at a high tempera- 
ture. It is used as an electrical insulator, and 
for many commercial purposes, such as the 
manufacture of combs, piano keys, etc. 

Vulgate, a term used to designate the Latin version 
of the Scriptures sanctioned by the Council of 
: ./Trent.; 

Vulpine Phalanger, an: ' Australian : marsupial 
mammal, resembling a small fox, and called 
als > )1 1 Brush-tail ;<1 Opossum. 

Vulture, ft famous bird of prey of two distinctive 
groups ; that of the Old World, which has the 
-nostrils divided by a mass of bone, and the New 
World’ vulture, which has no such division. 
Vultures feed on carrion and are the great 
scavengers of tropical regions. The European 
species arc the Griffon Vulture and the Egyptian 
Vulture, which, however, have seldom been 
known to visit England. ■ Vultures have no 
feathers on the beau and neck. 


Wading Birds, an order of long-legged birds, 
including the stork, flamingo, heron. Crane, etc.; 
which >>•(> sr narsbes and shallow wat ra,ami 
are aide to atand ln the water to watch for prey, 
Wagram, Battle of, was fought on July 5th and 
0th, 1809 wan Napoleon defeated the Aus- 
trians. 

Wagtail, a familiar long-tailed small bird, of which 
■ four species are British, the Tied (or Water), 
Grey, Yellow, and White Wagtails, while the 
Blue-headed Wagtail also occasionally makes 
ii appe ranee \\ stalls nest i ruts.andare 
active of habit. 


Waits, the night . minstrels who sing carols at 
Christmas in the open, a remnant of the old- 
rime minstrels attached to Courts and feudal 
dwellings. 

Wakes were originally parish festivals in cele- 
bration of the patron saint’s day and the 
dedication of the church in the all-night vigil. 
Kegulated by law in 1538, they gradually fell 
into desuetude, or became divorced from their 
former significance ; also vigils for the dead 
before interment. 

Waldenses, the name given to an heretical Chris- 
tian sect which arose in the south of France in 
the second half of the 12th century in protest 
against the world! mess of the clergy. Their 
leader, Peter Waldo of Lyons, bad a translation 
of the New Testament made into Provencal, 
and Ids teaching stirred men to lead more holy 
lives. They were persecuted but not destroyed 
and survive to this day in the valleys of Pied- 
mont. Cromwell interceded and obtained for 
them increased toleration, and Miir.cn used his 
pen on their, behalf. Since 1848 they have had 
full freedom of worship,' and membership has 
steadily increased. They have a theological 
school at Florence. 

Walloons, name ■ given to the French-speaking 
population of the southern provinces of Belgium, 
In: contrast to the Flemings or Ehtch-speaking 
population of the northern provinces. The 
/Walloon areas Contain the mining and heavy 
industries of the country ; the Flemish regions ' 
are more agricultural. The number of Walloons 
is estimat ed at about 3 millions ; the number of 
Flemings at about 5 millions. 

Walpurgis Night, the night before May 1st, 

, when witches and creatures' of evil are supposed 
to have liberty to roam. Named after St, 

- Walpurgls, ah English nun, who went on a 
mission' to’ Germany in the 8th century. There . 

i is famous VYalpurgi night ene in Goefcbe’t 
i'amt. 

Walrus, a very large marine mammal, related to : 
the seals but having, in the upper jaw two large 
curved tusks, which average in length from 
15 in, to 2 ft. It lives on fish, and inhabits the 
Arctic seas. Aii adult walrus can exceed 12 ft. 
in length and weigh over a ton. 

Waltz, a: popular round dance, danced in couples, 
introduced into England from the Continent in 
1813 , ■ 

Wapentake, the ancient name given in the northern 
counties to territorial divisions correspoiidiiag 
to the Hundreds of southern comities. ■ ■ 
Waplnschaw, ; an ancient 'Scottish custom Of as- 
sembling the people for the purpose of testing 
their cai)acity for bearing arms and their readi- 
ness to take the field. 

Wapiti; a large North American deer, often, but 
erroneously, styled the elk, once abundant, but . 
now surviving only under protection. 

Warbler, a small, lively bird famed for its song, and 
represented in Britain by over 20 species, in- 
eluding the nightingale, the red-breast, the 
willow- wren, etc. ■ 

Washington Conference was convened in 1 921 by 
President Harding (U.S.A.) for the' purpose of 
; discussing the limitation of armaments and 
i Pacific and Far Eastern problems. {See also 
\ Quadruple Agreement.) 

Wasps. Some wasps are social insects, others are 
solitary, . The . former build nests of papier 
■i ■ machd, produced by - chewing wood. The 
solitary wasps either build nests of mud or 
burrow in the ■ ground. The' sting of wasps, 
tom d ( id' ii, i for j ik m, i id at a needs .o 5 e 
neutralised with at alkaline IstatiCi , - j.> 
the traditional “ blue 1 ag," aodft, etc. 

Water Boatman, a common aquatic bug which 
rows with irs oar-shaped hind legs. 

Water Beer, the Chinese musk deer, an animal of 
smaV size aid aquatic hauls, and hornless. 
Water Flea, a small crustacean provided with 
. ■ •• several pairs of legs, carrying' gills which enable 

ii to awhn rapkll > m> ai •> fro on he w itrr 
Water Frame, to nam given 1< it * spinning 

frame invented b, A , rirnwnt. because of 
being driven by water-power. In Lancashire, 
where it was most used, it was known as the 
” throstle.” 

Waterl nder, a ect » sUbC-bed 1 1 Holland as an 
offshoot or the Mennonltes. They were more 
tol< cant than the original sect, and did nu< 
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v regard the Bible as necessary to salvation. 
Ultimately they became reconciled with their 
opponents, with whom they are now united. 
Waterloo, Battle of, was fought on June 18th, 1815. 
The Allies (British, German, and Dutch) under 
Wellington and Blilcber defeated the Drench 
. under Napoleon. This ended Napoleon’s 
career. 1 ; , yn,y ■Vvfr: w ;;, w 

Waterloo Bridge, crossing the Thames, was built 
by Rennie, and opened in 1817. It had nine 
arches, each of 120 ft. span, was built of granite, 

. and had , a length (including approaches) of 
2,450 ft. The present bridge, completed in 
15)42, and formally opened Dec. 10th, 1945. is a 
fine example of reinforced concrete construc- 
tion, (Architect, Sir Giles Gilbert-Scott.) 
Water-Spider, an interesting little animal which 
, spins a sae of silk on a water-plant, which it 
uses as sort of diving bell. Into this bell it 
introduces bubbles of air. One at a time. Thus 
the spider is enabled to remain below the surface 
a considerable time. 

Waterspout, whirling tornado-like cloud occurring 
, at sea. It begins as a cone of cloud tapering 
slowly downwards, the sea surface becoming i 
disturbed ; bn reaching the centre of the cloud 
of spray the spout takes on the appearance, of 
a column of water. A number of these votrices j 
may form fairly close together at about the same 
time, their duration ranging up to 30 minutes. 
Watling Street, the name of the old Roman road 
. which ran from the Channel ports by way of 
London to Shropshire. ( See also Roman Roads.) 
Watt. A metric unit .of electrical power equiva- 
lent to 1 joule (10 million ergs) of work per 
second. 740 watts equal 1 horse-power, and 
the kilowatt (1.000 watts) is about 11 home- 
power. (See p. 714.) 

Wavellite. This mineral is an aluminium phos- 
phate. 

Wax, the name applied to certain plant substances 
or mixtures, and used for various purposes, such 
as the making of wax candles, bleaching, and 
making artilleial flowers, anatomical models, 
etc., also in pharmacy for blending in the com- 
position of plasters, ointment, etc. The best- 
known natural wax is beeswax, and there me 
others, such as spermaceti, obtained from the 
sperm whale, and Chinese wax which is a 
cerotyl cerotate. 

Waxbiil, a small Oriental and African bird of the 
I’loceidw family, with wax-like bill and beauti- 
fully variegated plumage. The Java sparrow, 
the South African Grosbeak, and the Blue- 
breasted waxbll) are attractive, and oiteu liud 
their way into cages. 

Wayz-Goose, the name generally given to a festive 
gathering of people employed in printing and 
other works, so called from tiie fact that in 
earlier times a goose was the principal dish of 
the feast. 

Weasel. A carnivore mammal found in Britain, 
smallest member of the group including the 
Stoat, Polecat, and Pine-marten, about 8 In. 
long. Its fur is reddish on the upper side of the 

• animal, white on the under side : it may all turn 
white in winter with the exception of the tail. 

Weather, the factors determining to-morrow’s 
weather are so manifold, variable, and complex 
that the task of the meteorologist is no easy 
one. There are still people who cling to the 
idea that weather is determined by the phase of 
the moon, but their predictions have no 
scientific backing, and can be dismissed. 
Changes in temperature, humidity, and speed of 
air masses can best be measured by instruments 
designed for the purpose. Weather forecasts 
are now a regular feature of the B.B.C. broad- 
cast, the information being supplied by the 
meteorological staff of the Air Ministry. By 

• taking into account the peculiar character 
of any part of the country, whether coastal, 
high- or low-lying, industrial, sheltered, precise 
forecasts for that particular region can be made 
lip to twenty-four hours ahead and sometimes 
longer. Great strides were made (particularly 
in obtaining regular upper air observations) 
during the recent war when accurate forecasts 
were indispensable for the safety of aircraft 
and ships, for strategic purposes, and for the 
assistance of farmer and fisherman. . The 
British teles : lie in the path of depressions 
moving north-eastward across the Atlantic. 
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It is the frequency, intensity, and speed of 
these centres of low pressure, which give these 
islands such changeable weather. On the other 
hand, when an anticyclone builds up and 
embraces the British Isles, settled weather fa 
fairly certain, the type of weather, whether dull 
or cloudless, warm or cold, depending mainly on 
the direction of the wind in the particular area 
concerned and the time of year. 

Weather Lora. Before Instruments were invented 
to measure atmospheric conditions, man relied 
on his own observation of wind and sky, 
behaviour of birds and animals, and came to 
associate certain phenomena with types of 
weather. Many popular weather rhymes have 
survived the centuries, and as long as forecasting 
is confined to the next twenty-four hours there 
is perhaps something to be said for them, 
particularly those dealing with the winds. 
What is very unlikely is that next year’s sum- 
mer can be predicted from this year’s winter, or 
that one month's weather is related to that of 
another. The study of past records' reveals 
too many exceptions for such predictions to be 
of much use iu forecasting, 

Weaver Bird, a small bird inhabiting Southern 
Asia and Australia, remarkable for its habit of 
building a nest formed of blades of grass 
dexterously interwoven and suspended from 
the boughs of trees. (See p. 089.) 

Weaving has been practised since before any times 
of which we have record. The Egyptians Credit 
the invention to Isis, the Grecians to Minerva. 
The main principle of the weaving loom is the 
same to-day as it was thousands of years ago ; a 
warp extends lengthwise through the loom, the 
. threads being held in separate regular order by 
being passed through a reed or " slay,” white the 
weft’ is crossed through alternating threads of 
the warp by means of a shuttle which holds tire 
weft. Thus the fabric is built up. Weaving 
was done by hand up to the early part of the 
10th century, when Cartwright’s steam-power 
loom was introduced, and is now in universal 
use. The Jacquard loom for weaving figured 
designs dates from 1801. 

Wedding Days, or anniversaries observed, in addi- 
tion to the original wedding day, are as follows : 
Silver Wedding Day commemorates the 25th 
year of married life ; Golden Wedding Day, 50 
years; Diamond Wedding, (50 years. (See p. 
725.) 

Wednesday, the 4th day of the week, derived its 
name from Woden or Odin, the Norse god of 
war. 

Weever, a species of sea-fishes which possess the 
power of inflicting stings by means of the dorsal 
fin and a spine on the gill cover. The British 
species are the Great Weever, which averages 
some 15 in. in length, and the Little Weever, 
which is about 7 in. long. 

Weevil. The term ia applied to members of a 
group (called Rhynchopliora) of beetles with a 
snout at the end of which the mouth is situated. 
Certain weevils are serious pests in granaries, 

. while the cotton-boll weevil does enormous 
damage. 1 

Weights and Measures are said to have been intro- 
duced by Rheidon. Tyrant, of Argos, in 895 B.O. 
Weights were at first calculated from grains of 
wheat, the lowest still called a grain. The basis 
of ancient measures was the natural proportions 
of the human body, the digit or breadth of the 
middle part of. the first joint of the forefinger 
.beta* taken as the lowest unit. Under Richard 
I. standards of weights and measures had- to be ■■ 
provided for the whole kingdom by Hie sheriffs 
Of London. The Standards Department of the 
Board of Trade is responsible for the national 
standards of weights and measures. (See pp. 
711-14.) 

Wonlock Group,, in geology, a sub-group of the 
Upper Silurian series, 4,000 ft. in thickness, 
consisting of limestone and shale. 

Werewolf, according to an Old World superstition, 
was a human being changed into a. wolf, but pre- 
serving its original Intelligence, Numerous 
• men charged in the Middle Ages with criin.es 
were deemed of the Werewoli category. The 
superstition prevailed in many parts of Europe 
to a comparatively recent time, and some such 
belief is prevalent amongst most savage races 
at the' present day, . , 


Western Church, the catholic church (Borne), ' 
as distinct from the eastern or ; orthodox 
church (Constantinople) ; 1054 marks the date 
of the final separation of" eastern and western 
Christendom. v 

Westhiinster Abbey stands on the site of an old 
church and Benedictine foundation of the 7th 
century. It was rebuilt under Edward the 
Confessor, and again under Henry III., and 
important additions were made toy. Edward II„ 
Edward III., Bichard II., Biehard III,, and 
Henry VII., the latter erecting the beautiful 
eastern chapel in the perpendicular style which 
bears his name. The western towers and front 
were rebuilt by Wren in the 18th century. It 
contains tombs of many sovereigns, of the 
Unknown Warrior, and many other illustrious 
men are commemorated by monuments, 

Westminster Cathedral, sear of the Koman 
Catholic Archbishop of Westminster. It was 
designed by J. It Bentley and built between 
1895 and 1910. It is of red brick, in early 
Christian Byzantine style with a domed 
campanile, 283 ft. high and a decorative 
interior. . cy -H .fey 

Westminster Hall, adjoining the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, was built as a Banqueting Hail by William 
liufus, and many courtly festivals were held 
there in succeeding centuries. King John 
established the Law Courts there. It now forms 
a gigantic hallway, leading to the Houses of 
Parliament, but was used as a Banqueting Hall 
in Aug. 1905, when the then Prime Minister, Mr. 
Balfour, entertained the officers of the Preach 
fleet there. Many famous people (Charles I., 
Sir Thomas More, Warren Hastings) have been 
tried- there. 

Whale, a completely aquatic mammal; the 
fore-limbs are modified to form fin-like paddles 
and there is virtually no external trace of the 
hind-limbs. There are two major groups of 
whales — the Toothed Whales, including the 
Sperm-whale (Cachalot), Dolphins, Killer- 
whales. and Porpoises; and the Whalebone 
Whales. In the latter a series of whalebone 
plates grow down from the roof of the mouth, 
and, being frayed at their edges into a hairy 
fringe, together constitute a filtering mechan- 
ism, The animal takes in sea water containing 
minute organisms on which it feeds ; the mouth 
is then closed and the tongue raised when tie 
water is forced out through the filter, on which 
is left the food. As the tongue is lowered, the 
whalebone plates straighten up, flicking the 
food on to the tongue, which transfers it to the 
gut. Most whale oil is obtained from the thick 
layer of fat under the skin (blubber), but in the 
Sperm-whale there is a large reserve of oil in the 
head. The oil is used for making candles, 
margarine, and soap. Ambergris used in 
perfumery comes from the intestine of whales. 
The number of whales that may be killed in a 
Season is limited by International Convention. 

Whelk, a molluscous univalve with a spiral shell, 
and comprising some 20 species. The common 
Whelk is abundant on the British coasts, and is 
captured in large quantities and sold as food. 

Whiiah Bird, the widow-bird of West and 
Equatorial Africa, a beautiful genus including 
the “Mourning Widows” and “Paradise 
Widow-birds ” of the dealers. To a body of 
about- 5 In. long, the males of some of the 
species have a tail of something like 11 in. 
during the breeding season. The plumage is 
showy and the song pleasing. 

Whigs, a polit ical name which came into use in the 
time of Charles II., and designated the progres- 
sive party down to the passing of the Reform 
Bill of 1832. when it was superseded by the term 
Liberal, 

Whimbrel, a bird of the Curlew family, more com- 
m on in Scotland than in England. 

Whinchat, a small migratory bird, which is seen in 
Britain from Apr. till Sept., and has a bright 
brown plumage, spotted with darker brown. 

Whip, an M.P. responsible to his Party for the 
organisation of the voting of M.P.s. He in 
responsible for ensuring the presence of (or 
whipping up) a sufficien t number of members to 
carry the vote through. (See also " A Citizen's 
Guide.”) 

Whip-Poor-Will, a nocturnal bird belonging to 
the nightjar family which has a three-syllable 


call that, gave the bird its name. It occurs in 
the U.S.A. 

Whirlpool, a circling current of water often of great 
power, capable of drawing into its centre; and 
submerging small vessels. The most famous 
whirlpool is the maelstrom on the Norwegian 
coast. 

"Whirlwind, a sudden circular rush of opposing 
winds, which often causes much damage, . 
Whisky, an ardent spirit distilled from malt or 
other grain, and containing a large percentage 
of alcohol. It has a greater consumption than 
any other spirit, and is of many kinds, Scotch 
and Irish whiskies being chiefly consumed in 
this country, and being of pot still or patent 
still production, or a blend of the two. Ameri- 
can whiskies are mostly distilled from corn or 
"rye. 

Whistler, a Mnd of marmot found in the mountains 
of Northern and Western America. 

White Ant. (See Termite.) 

Whitebait. (See Herring.) 

White Elephant, a term in common use to design- 
ate a gift that causes the recipient more trouble 
or cost than it is worth ; derived from an old- 
time custom of the Kings of Siam who presented 
. a white elephant to a courtier whom it was. de- 
sired to ruin. 

Whitehall Palace, erected within sight of West- 
minster Abbey in the 13th century, was the 
residence of the Archbishops of York until 
Henry VIII. took possession of it in 1530. 
Thenceforward to 1697. when it was burned 
down, it continued to be the favourite town 
residence of royalty* and to the Stuarts especi- 
ally it was a great centre of court festivities. In 
those days, with its grounds. It, extended from 
the Strand to the river. The only portion of 
Whitehall now standing is the Banqueting Hall 
built by Inigo Jones, on a scaffold projected 
from the front of which Charles I. was beheaded. 

A block of new government buildings is being 
built on the site of the old Whitehall Palace. 
White House, the official residence -at Washington 
of the President of the United States. 

"Whiting, a sea-fish of the cod family, very plenti- 
ful around our coasts, much used as food. 
Whitsuntide, the festival celebrating the descent 
of the Holy Ghost and occurring seven weeks 
• after Easter, v ‘ ; -AVvy v vy: 

Whole-tone Scale, a musical scale all of whose 
intervals are tones. This scale has been popu- 
larised by Debussy. 

Widgeon, a kind of duck common in Northern 
Europe, and breeding to some extent in Scot- 
land. The male Is of somewhat brilliant 
colours, with iutermlnglings of black, red, and 
white. 

Will, See p. 706. 

Willow, a waterside-loving tree of the genus Salix, 
to which the osiers belong. The White "Willow 
makes the best cricket-bat blades and Its wood 
is useful in carpentry also; while the bark of 
nearly all the species is of considerable commer- 
cial importance, especially for tannery purposes. 
Wimple, air antique outdoor covering for the heck, 
chin, and sides of the face, of silk or linen, worn 
by women in Anglo-Saxon and Norman days ; 
and still retained as a Conventual dress for 
nuns in some places. It ivas bound on the fore- 
head of females of quality by a golden and 
jewelled fillet. 

Wimhurst Machine. A friction machine for pro- 
ducing charges of high-voltage electricity. It 
consists of two coaxial glass, mica, or plastic 
discs which rotate in opposite directions ; each , 
disc bears metal strips on which the charges 
are induced, to be conducted away by fixed 
collecting brushes. 

Winchester College, a famous school for boys, , . 

founded by William of Wykeharn in 1387. 

Wind, air set in motion by special atmospheric 
conditions, is of various degrees, from a slight 
. rustling breeze to a hurricane. Winds are . 
constant, as in trade winds or anti-trade winds ; : 

; periodic . as in monsoons and other wind- ' 
visitations occurring according to influences 
of season; c yclonk and anti-cyclonic, when their 
' motion is spiral ; whirheinOt, hurricanes, and . 

■ tornados, when high temperature and great : 
density induce extreme agitation. Ordinarily, 
a wind is named from- the point of the compass 
from which it blows, or it may be expressed in 
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found in many parts of Europe, but not existing 


degrees from true north. The sirocco, the. found in many parts of Europe, but not existing 
mistral, and the simoom are local forms of winds in Britain since the middle of the 17th century, 
of great velocity. A blizzard is a biting blast Woodcock, a game-bird greatly valued for its flesh 


of icy temperature. 

Windmills were in use in the East in ancient times , 
but were not much seen in Europe before the 
13th century. Wind sawmills were invented 
by a Dutchman in the 17th century, and one was 
erected near the Strand in London in 1633. 
Great improvements have been made in these 
mills in recent years, especially in the United 
States, where, by the application of the wind- 
sliaft principle, much space is saved and the 
mills can bo used for pumping, grinding, and 
other purposes. 

Windows, originally apertures for the admission of 
the wind into dwellings, began to be made of 
glass and used only for the admission of light in 
very early times. There is evidence of glass 
windows having been used at Pompeii, but they 
did not become common in England before the 
12th century. A window tax was imposed in 
1697 and again at later dates for special revenue 
purposes. It was repealed in 1851 and a tax on 
Inhabited houses substituted. 

Windsor Castle, the famous British royal residence 
on the banks of the Thames, as it now stands. 


. but not very abundant at present in Britain, it 
is of the Snipe family, and winters with us. It 
is one of the birds protected by the Game Laws. 
The parent bird carry their young to and from 
the feeding spots. 

Wood-louse, any terrestrial isopod crustacean of 
the Onisaidw family. They have segmented 
bodies and many legs, and feed mostly on decay- 
ing matter, animal and vegetable. The best 
known is the Pill Wood-louse LintmlilUdium), 
which rolls itself into a ball when touched. 

Woodpecker, a familiar tree-climbing bird of 
conspicuous plumage, of which three species 
are found in Britain, the green woodpecker or 
yaffle (because of its harsh cry), the great and 
lesser spotted woodpeckers. It builds in the 
hollows of trees and feeds on insects which it 
obtains from the trunk of trees by digging into 
the wood, for which purpose it has a strong 
chisel-shaped beak aud a tongue : which it can 
shoot out to catch the insects. The metallic 
drumming sound made by the birds in spring is 
thought to be caused by their beaks hammering 
away at some hard resounding substance. 


was mainly built by Henry III., though a royal Wood’s Metal, an ailoj; with a very low melting 


residence had existed there from the time of 
the Conqueror. Additions were made by 
Henry VIII. , Elizabeth, ami Charles II. Wind- 
sor Park and Forest comprise over 13,000 acres. 


point (65° C„ which is under 150° F.) so that a 
spoon made of it will melt when used to stir a 
cup of tea. Contains, bismuth <1 parts, lead 2 
parts, tin 1 part, cadmium 1 part. 


Wine, the fermented juice of the freshly-gathered Wool has been largely grown and used in the 


grape. There are innumerable varieties, each 
obtaining its distinctive character from the 
species of vine producing the grape, the locality i 
of the vineyard, method of cultivation, etc. j 
Wines are of three main kinds : sparklinv, as in 
champagne, due to their having been bottled 
before fermentation is complete ; beverage, when 
the must has been fermented out before bott- 
ling. Such wines include the famous red and 
white wines of Burgundy, Bordeaux and the 
Rhone vailey and the white wines of the Rhine, 
Moselle and Loire valleys. Wines are fortified 
by the addition of brandy before fermentation 
is complete, examples being Port and Sherry, 
The principal wine-producing areas of the 
world are : France, Italy, Algeria, Spain, 
Portugal, Rumania, Argentine, Yugoslavia, 
U.S.S.R., Greece, Germany. Hungary. {See 
also Cookery Section, p. 811). 

Wireworm, the larva of the click beetles. Wire- 
worms are a serious pest of grass, cereal crops, 
potatoes, etc. > '"■■■■; v . i 

Witchcraft, the . practice of sorcery or magic 
based on superstition and flourishing Where 
people are ignorant of the causes of natural 
phenomena. Belief in witches takes many 
different forms, varying with time and place. 
In Europe witchcraft flourished from the 14th 
to the 18th century and gradually decayed 
with the spread of ■scientific knowledge, ! 
Johann Weyer (1515-88), a German physician,' 
showed that the majority of “ witches ’* were j 
mentally ill but Ills views were denounced by the ' 


manufacture of cloth in England since before 
the Roman invasion. It is grown on the backs 
of sheep, and is of various kinds, according to 
the breed of sheep from which it is derived. 
Wool differs from hair in that it has a wavy,, 
serrated fibre, its curl being a notable character- 
istic, whereas hair has a smooth surface com- 
paratively free from serraturas. Long wools 
are mostly used for the manufacture of worsted 
goods, and short wools for woollen cloths, 
though the improvements in machinery in 
recent : years have enabled manufacturers to 
utilise short wools to a great extent for dress 
fabrics as well as for woollens. The finest wools 
are obtained : from : the fleece of the Spanish 
merino sheep, .Australia, ■ Hew Zealand,, and 
the Argentine, are the greatest wool-producing 
countries. ’ ■■■■ • . 

Woolsack, the name given to the seat occupied by 
the Lord .Chancellor in the House of Lords. It 
is a large square bag of wool, without back or 
arms, covered, with red cloth. At the time when 
it was first used, in the reign of Edward III., 
wool was the great staple commodity of the 
country and, it is said, chosen for the seat of 
judges as a constant reminder of the main 
source of the national wealth. The Lard. 
Chancellor is said to be “ appointed to the 
woolsack.” 

Worcester, Battle of, was fought on. Sept, 3rd, 
1651, between: Cromwell and his forces and the 
Scots army under Charles Stuart (afterwards 
Charles II.), when the latter was defeated 


catholic : church. Heresy was confused with Work is the transference; or conversion of energy. 


; sorcery .and many thousands were persecuted 
and suffered death under the Inquisition, in- 
cluding those interested in scientific experiment. 
In England and Scotland all witchcraft acts 
were repealed in 1730, in-Ireland not until 1821. 
See also Sorcerers aud Magic. 

Witan or Witenagemot, the name given to the 
Great Council of the Anglo-Saxons, “ the 
Council of the Wise Men,” and composed of the 
leading nobility, 

Wiiherite. Mineral barium carbonate. 

Woad, a plant (I satis tinctorial that in olden days 
was largely used in England for the blue dye 
obtained from it. It is a biennial plant belong- 
ing to the same natural order of flowering 
plants as the wallflower, and is still cultivated 
in some parts. 

Wolframite, one of tie chief ores of tungsten; 
chemically it is a mixture of iron and manganese 
tungstates. 

Wolverine or Glutton, a carnivorous mammal 
belonging to the weasel family inhabiting .the 
more northerly parts of the United States, and 
somewhat resembling the Polar bear in. shape 
and structure, though of a dark colour. 

Wolves, well-known carnivorous annuals still 


Movement against resistance, the giving of 
acceleration to a body, or the change from one 
energy state into another, all require the 
expenditure of work. It is measured by the 
: Product of the force and the displacement of 


its point of application in the line of action 
in units of ft.-lb., erg, or Joule. The ft.-lb. 


is the work done in moving 1 lb, through 1 ft. 
The erg. the unit in the e.fj.s, system, is the 
work done by a force of 1 dyne acting through 
■a distance of I cm, and the joule is the work clone 


in 1 second by a current of 1 ampere flowing, 
through a resistance of l ohm, equal to 10’ ergs, 
1 watt-second or 0-737 ft.-lb. In a rotating 
body work done is measured by the product 
of the moment- and the angular displacement. 

Worsted, a fabric made from long wools or wools 
mixed with cotton or other fibrous material. 

. It was first manufactured at, and derived its 
name from, Worstead in Norfolk, in the Uth 
century. Norwich was, until the latter part of 
the . 1.8th century, the headquarters of this 
industry, but now for more -than 300 years the 
■ worsted manufacturing centre has been Bradford. 

Wrasse, a sea-fish of the Labridm family. The 
family has numerous species, all of which are 
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, thick-lipped. The British species are the bal- 
loon wrasse and the red wrasse. 

Wren, a class of small passerine birds possessing 
upturned tails and most abundant in South 
America. The British species is an interesting 
singing bird with a surprisingly loud note for its 
sine. -r 

Wroth Silver, certain annual payments made by 
tenants of the Duke of Buceleueh on Nov. 11th 
of each year at ICnightfow Hill, in Warwick- 
shire. . ■ ■ ■ 

Wryneck, a tree-creeping bird of the Woodpecker 
family, only one species of which visits Britain. 
It is of pretty Plumage and gains its name from 
its curious habit of curving its neck. 


Xanthia, a genus of moths with brilliant yellow 
markings found in . America and the West 

• 'Indies. ■ 

Xantkura, a genus of American jays, green in col- 
our, mingled with yellow, blue, and white, and 
attaining a length from 12 to 14 in. 

Xebec, a light three-masted vessel much favoured 
in former times by Algerian corsairs. 

Xema, a snow-white sea-gull, with a forked tail, 
inhabiting the northern shore of the American 
Continent. 

Xenops, a lively small bird of the tree-creeper 
family, common in South America and peculiar 
in having an upturned bill. > 

Xenurns, one of the Armadillos Of tropical : 
America. 

Xerus, an African ground squirrel with a rather 
bristly fur and an enormous bushy tail. 

Xoanon, the name given to sculptured wooden 
images of the time of the ancient Greeks. . 

Xonaltite, a Mexican mineral, tough and greyish- 
white, found associated with bustamite and 
apophrllite. 

X-Rays were discovered in 1895- by Professor 
Rdntgen, of Wurzburg, while experimenting 
with a Crookes vacuum tube, when the fact 
was accidentally revealed that a photographic 
plate, contained in a dark box and exposed to 
its rays, was affected. To the X-rays the box 
was transparent. X-ray photographs are now 
commonly taken to obtain information about 
objects enclosed within solid bodies ; they 
enable bullets and any solid bodies of metal, as 
well as bones, et-c., in the body to be perfectly 
located and investigated. The discovery has 
proved of great advantage in surgical opera- 
tions. 

Xylem, the woody tissue of higher plants. The 
function of the xylem is. to conduct water and 
mineral salts upwards, and to provide mechani- 
cal support. 

Xylograph, the name given to an engraving on 
wood or an impression thereof. 

Xylophone, a musical instrument consisting of 
a series of tuned wooden bars of varying 
dimensions. . It is played by striking the bars 
with wooden hammers held in the hands. 


Yacht, a light vessel now much used for pleasure 
trips and racing. The first, yachting club was ' 
the Cork Harbour Club, started about 1720: 

. and in 1812 the Royal Yacht Squadron was 
founded at Cowes. The Royal Thames Yacht 
Club dates from 1823. Of the many racing 
.competitions held, the America Cup is the 
event of outstanding interest, for, which the late 
Sir Thomas Lipton and Mr. T. O, M. SapWifch 
unsuccessfully competed onbehaif of England. 
Yak, a curious, long-haired ox, found in Tibet, ] 
and there employed as a beast of burden, 

Yale University was established in 170 1 , and is one 
• of the loading universities of the United States, 
it received its name front Elihu Yale, who .en- 
dowed it largely in 1710. 

Yam, the root of the lot) species of dloscorea, 
which grows in Asia, America, Africa,- and 
Australia ; used as a substitute for the potato, 
roasted or boiled. It also furnishes a flour for 
bread or pudding making. 

Yard, a standard measure of 36 in., the word 


being derived from the Saxon gyrd, or rod. The 
yard was anciently regarded as the circumfer- 
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ence of the body, but Henry I. decreed it should 
be.the length of his arm. 

Yarn is the textile thread or fibre spun into the 
form of weft or warp ready to be woven into 
_ fabrics. ■ .,,y ri 

Yawl, the jolly boat of a ship : also the name given 
to any email yacht of the cutter class. 

Year. (See Calendar.) 

Year-Books, containing annual reports of legal 
cases, were issued in England as far back as the 
11th century, and formed the first attempt to 
establish legal reports. In modern times the 
title has been given to almost any kind of annual 
; publication. 

i Yearling, a young horse or other animal in the 
second year of its age. 

i Yeast, a unicellula r fungus which sets up fermenta- 
! tion. In brewing and wine-maldng the yeasts 
are important. The baker uses yeast to make 
broad rise ; yeast is incorporated in the dough 
and ferments some of the starch present, 
yielding carbon dioxide gas which expands and 
aerates the bread in the baking process. 
.Yellow-Hammer, a common British bird of the 
bruiting family, which builds on the ground. . 
Yeomen of the Guard are a body of Foot Guards 
established in the reign of Henry VII. for the 
protection of the Royal .Person. Yeomen are 
now about lGl) in number, and their .. duties 
consist in being present on ceremonial State 
occasions, the yearly distribution of Maundy 
Money, and the searching of the vaults of the 
Houses of Parliament on Guy Fawkes’ day. 
" Beefeater ” is the nickname of both Yeomen 
of the Guard and Yeomen Warders of the Tower, 
and they both wear the styie of dress of the 
Tudor period, but with one distinction, the 
Yeomen of the Guard wear a cross belt, the 
Warders do not. 

Yew, an evergreen tree, the wood of which was in 
former days in very great demand for bow- 
making. ;■ 1 - • i, ; ■ ■ 

Yezdegird, the name of the old Persian era which 
began in (132. when Yezdegird was made king of 
Persia. The Parsees of India still use the 
term* - byte te rite: ri'teiT • 
Yoga, one of the leading systems of Hindu philo- 
sophy which proclaims the emancipation of the 
soul through union with the universal spirit. 
Yogi, a Hindu religious ascetic who practises Yoga. 
York Minster, one of the oldest and finest of Eng- 
lish cathedrals, is 524 ft. long. Its nave is 240 ft, 
broad, and the central tower is 216 ft, high. 
The present edifice, in parts, dates back to the 
12th century, but a church stood on the site in 
the 7th century. In 1829 it was set on fire by a 
lunatic named Jonathan Martin, and the de- 
struction that then took place cost £30,000 to 
restore. 

Young England Party, a term applied to a number 
of young Tory politicians of the Corn Law days, 
who opposed the repeal of the Corn Laws and 
sought to revive the manners and spirit of 
mediaeval times. The party was short-lived. 
It was'led by Benjamin Disraeli and Lord John 
Manners. . ■ 

Ytterbium, a chemical element discovered by 
Grbain in 1007. It is one of the group of rare 
earth metals. 

Yttrium, a chemical element discovered by 
Mosander In 1842. It is found in a few rare 
minerals such as gadolinite, xenotine, fergu- 
souite, and euxenite. One of the group of rare- 
earth metals. 


Zaibatsu, groat and powerful family trusts, in- 
cluding -the Mitsui, Mitsubishi, Sumitomo, and 
- Yasuda, who held a position of unparalleled 
■ influence in .Japan before the second world war, 
for in their bauds was concentrated almost the 
entire economy of the Japan - e a t on, ft was 
a major war aim of the Allies to break: these 
trusts. 

Zalophus, a genus, of eared seals, In which is in- 
; eluded the common sea-lion of the Californian 

Yamboni Pile,. a dry galvanic battery, which. can 
provide small amounts of high- voltage current 
over a. very long time. At Oxford. a couple of 
Yamboni Piles have kept a bell ringing for over 
a hundred years. . These Piles in the second 
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world war were perfected and produced in 
quantity, being the most convenient source, of 
current for infm-red signalling devices. 

Zebra, an African quadruped of whitish-grey 
colour, with regular' black sfcripings, perhaps the 
. most beautiful member of the Equine family. 
Bather larger than an ass and smaller than the 
horse, it has a tufted tail, is of light build, wild, 
:o and fleet of foot ; there are several species, and 
the Quasga and Burchell’s Zebra (ground colour- 
ing yellow), as well as the True Zebra, belong to 
the group. • 

Zebu, a species of oxen having a large hump on 
the shoulder and short horns. In India and 
some parts of Africa these animate are domesti- 
cated and used as beasts of burden. Theyareof 
a light grey colour and very docile. Their flesh 
mates good food-meat : the Hindus, however, 
do not slay them but regard them with much 
veneration. 

Zemstvo, a local territorial assembly in (Russia for 
dealing with matters of taxation, schools, roads, 
etc., under the control of the provincial gover- 
nors. They were abolished by the Bolshevists 
in 1917. ' 

Zenana, the portion of a dwelling in India where 
> the female members of the family are kept, and 
to which strangers are not admitted. 
Zend-Avesta, the name given to ancient sacred 
boohs of the Zoroastrians or Parsecs. They 
originally numbered twenty-one, but only three 
survive. 

Zenith,: the highest point in the heavens, above an 
Observer’s head, the opposite pole to the Nadir. 
Zeolite, natural hydrated' silicate of calcium and 
aluminium; also term applied to hardrvater 
softener. 

Zeriba, or Zareeba, a, military enclosure of prickly 
brushwood, used by the British in Egypt in 
‘5 ' 1884. 

Zero, the cypher signifying nothing. The West is 
indebted to the Arabs for it, who probably got 
; it from the Hindus and passed it to European 
mathematicians towards the end of the Middle 
Ages. The Greeks had no Such symbol, which 
hindered the development of their mathematics. 
The use of zero led to the invention of decimal 
fractions and: to the later developments in 
: astronomy, physics' and chemistry. Absolute 
Zero on the temperature scale is the lowest 
temperature theoretically possible (when no heat 
whatever is present) and equal to— 27J! TO® C. 
Zeta, the name given in former times to the closet 
or room, above a church porch, where the sexton 
lived and guarded the documents of the church. 
Zinc, a familiar metal, known to the ancients, and 
used by them in the making of brass. , It occurs 
as the sulphide, carbonate, etc. The ores of 
: zinc are crushed, roasted, and reduced with coal. 

. In combination with copper :it constitutes the 
familiar alloy called brass, and zinc itself is 
much used for roofing and other protective 
. purposes. Zinc ores are mined in Canada, the 
U.S.A., Mexico, Poland, Australia, Russia, Italy, 
Spain and many other itarts of the world. Zinc 
smelting : is : carried on in most industrial 
countries, including Great Britain, 

Zion, Protocols of. These are a series of lectures 
purported to have been given by an ' v elder of 
Zion. " revealing a Jewish plot for international 
domination. They have been extensively 
published in Europe since 1900, but conclusive 
evidence was produced in 1921 to show they 
were a forgery. , 

Zionists is the name of the adherents of the Zion- 
ist movement, whose object has been to re- 
establish a Jewish National Home in Palestine, 
The movement: was founded in 1897, and the 
v Balfour Declaration promising facilities for the 
realisation of its objects was issued by the 
British Government in 1917, Thanks to the, 
' activity of the : Zionist. Organisation: the Jewish 
population in Palestine has considerably in- 
' creased and many agricultural settlements have 
been established in various parts of the country. 
The Hebrew University was inaugurated in 
1925, and great developments have taken place 
in all branches of industrial and : commercial 
idivity as 11 in agriculture I „ 1948, 
when Britain handed the mandate to U.N.G.. 
the country was administered by a High 
Commissioner appointed by the British Govem- 
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ment. Since then the Jews have proclaimed a 
State of Israel and the Zionists’ aims, hare been 
realised. 

Zippeite, a mineral found at Joachims thai, in 
Bohemia, as an alteration product of uraniaite ; 
it is essentially a hydrated sulphate, shaded 
yellow, of sesquioxide of uranium. 

Zirconium was discovered by Klaproth in the sand 
of the rivers of Ceylon in 1789. The crystalline 
metal is white, soft, and ductile ; in its amor- 
phous condition it is a blue-black powder. 
Zither, an ancient musical instrument : con- 
sisting of; strings. stretched on a frame which is 
held in the left hand. The right hand plucks 
the strings with a plectrum. 

Zodiac, the belt of the firmament enclosing the 
circuit over which the principal planets travel. 
It is divided into 12 equal spaces of 30 degrees 
each.: comprising respectively the 12 signs of the 
Zodiac— Aries. Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo, 
Virgo, Libra, Scorpio, Sagittarius, Capricoruus, 
Aquarius and Fisces. (For Signs see pp. 718-* 

■■ 19.) 

Zodiacal Light, a faint cone of light occasionally 
seen stretching along the Zodiac from, the 
western horizon after evening twilight or the 
eastern horizon before morning twilight. It is 
: believed to be due to the scattering of the sun’s 
light by some rare gas which extends outwards 
from the sun and rotates round it. 

Zoetrope, an optical instrument of a cylindrical 
shape, exhibiting pictures In such a form that 
the figures in them seem to be endowed With 
motion. 

Zollverein, any of the customs unions successively 
formed under the leadership of Prussia among 
i certain German states for maintaining uniform 
duties and tariffs against foreign: countries and. 
free trade among themselves. The administra- 
tion: was finally merged in the German Empire 
Of 1S71. 

Zoncia, a warm moist wind in Argentina of great 
velocity blowing from the north or northwest, 
and, like the sirocco in Southern Europe, causes 
much discomfort. It happens when a depression 
is moving across the pampas, bringing with it 
a nnxsa of air from the humid tropica. It is 
followed by a refreshing wind from the soufch- 
east. 

Zone, an imaginary geographical belt encircling the 
earth. There are five zones — the Torrid Zone, 
from tropic to tropic ; two Temperate Zones, 
from the tropics to the Polar Circles ; and two 
: Frigid Zones, from the Polar Circles to the North 
and Sou ft P if, a u lively. 

Zoototey, animal worship, which in ancient times 
prevailed among the Egyptians and other 
primitive races. , The zebu is still an object of 
adoration amongst the Hindus, and snake- 
worship survives on the African west coast. 
Zoological Gardens of London were opened in 
1828, and belong to the Zoological Society of. 
London. They contain one of the largest and 
. most, varied collections of living animals in the 
world. , The Society maintains an open-air zoo 
at Whipsnade. on the edge of Dunstable Downs:; 
this was opened in 1931. 

Zoology, the science of animal biology, treating of 
the structure, classification, and distribution of 
the various members of the animal king- 
dom. . 

Zoophyte, ' the name ■ applied ■ to invertebrate 
animals which have a plant-like appearance or 
mode of growth, e.y„ sea anemones, corals, 
sponges; The term Zoophyta was used In old 
classifications to include all such animate, but is 
now obsolete. 

Zorilla, a small African quadruped of the Skunk 
Order, usually 'striped or. spottedbahet possessing 
the power of ejeeting'a noxious odour. 

Zouaves, a body of French soldiers first organised 
in Algeria, and then consisting exclusively of 
Berber natives. As now constituted, the 
Zouave: regiments are . almost, exclusively 
'French, 

Zulus, a native African people oocupytog Zululand, 
h .eh tot* i i “i no < •'W oi N rial. Hi ion of 
to i ;a ■’ , o j u:e a brav * rae and in a t u 

With Grea Brit it o 1879 inflicted seven de- 
feat ! upon our troops. The Zulu king, te-re- 
wayo, was finally defeated and takes prisoner, 
at d Ins country annexed. 



These prizes, founder! by the will of Dr. Alfred B. Nobel (1833-96), arc five, and are awarded each year for the most important discovery or development in (1) physio: 
(2) chemistry, (3) physiology and medicine, X4) the most distinguished literary work, (6) the best effort towards the promotion of peace. 
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English country houses 


ENGLISH COUNTRY HOUSES 

, , '*ae following list includes some of the English country houses of special "interest owned by The 
National Trust which are open to the public, (Times of opening have not been included as they are 
subject to alteration and intending visitors should telephone Whi. 0211 for latest information, or write 
to 42, Queen Anne’s Gate. S.W.l. for a List of Properties, price 2s. Od. post free.) Houses are closed 
on Christinas Day and Good Friday. 


BERKSHIRE . : v 

Unseat Park, 3 .'in.- NVW. of "Faringdon. 55 
aerfis of park and gardens laid out by the late 
Harold Peto, with a house built in 1780 and sub- 
sequently altered. The house contains Burne- 
Jones “ Briar Bose ” paintings, pictures by '.Rem- 
brandt, Murillo and Reynolds, and fine furniture, 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 

: Ascott, i m. E. of Wing, 2 in. S.W. of Leighton 
Buzzard. The greater part of the Anthony de 
Rothschild Collection of pictures, furniture, and 
porcelain. House and grounds (261 acres) ; French 
and Chippendale furniture, pictures by Rubens, 
Hogarth, Gainsborough, Hobbema and other 
Dutch painters, and an exceptional collection of 
Oriental porcelain: containing examples of the 
Ming, K’ang Hsx periods, and Chun ware of the 
Sung dynasty. 

Cliveden, 4 in. upstream from Maidenhead. 
The home of the Astor family ; 263 acres, com- 
prising Cliveden House, with pictures and 
tapestries, gardens, hanging woods: and the famous 
Cliveden Reach of the Thames. 

Hughenden Manor, li m. N. of High Wycombe, 
169 acres; former home of .Benjamin Disraeli, 
contains much of his furniture, pictures and other 
relics. wr., 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE 

Peckover House, Wisbech, on N. brink of the 
River Nene, Built In 1722 ; interior is a flue 
example of rococo possibly executed by French 
artists. 


'CHESHIRE 

Little Moretmi Hall, i m. S.W, of Congleton, a 
moated building which took its present shape 
between 1559 and 15S9: one of the most perfect 
specimens of the “ black-and-white " style in this 
country. 

Lyme Parle, on W. outskirts of Disley, Of in. 
S.E. of Stockport, of Elizabethan .origin ; for 600 
years In the possession of the Legh family 


CORNWALL 

Cokhele, on right bank of the Tamar, 0 m. S.W. 
of Tavistock; 1,279 acres, including Cotehele 
House, one of the best-preserved medieval houses 
in W. England, dating chiefly from 1485-1539, 
Intensive market garden on southern slopes. 


CUMBERLAND 

Wordsworth Bouse, Cockermouth ; a many- 
windowed house with the original staircase, fire- 
places. and panelling of 1745. Wordsworth bom 
here to 1770. 

DEVON 

Bradley Manor, an W, edge of Newton Abbot, 
a stone manor-house, an admirable specimen of 
15th-century domestic architecture on a small scale. 

liuckland Abbey, 6 m, S. of Tavistock, a 13th- 
century monastery, with tithe barn, granted by 
Henry VIII in 1541 to Sir Richard Grenville. 
Bought In 1581 by Sir Francis Drake. 

Compton Castle , 4 m. W. of Torquay, 1 m. N. of 
Mari don. A fortified manor-house of outstanding 
interest, built at three periods <1820, 1440. 1520). 
The home of Sir Humphrey Gilbert (coloniser of 
Newfoundland and half-brother to Sir Walter 
Raleigh) and Ms family until 1800, 283 acres of 
fann-land. 

, A A 162nd Ed.) 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 

Horton Court, 3 m. N.E. of Chipping Sodbury. 
a Cotswold manor-house, containing a 12th- 
century Norman hall, with 146 acres of farmland. 

Snowshill Manor, 3 m. S. of W. end Of Broad- 
way. 14 acres. Tudor house, with front of about 
1700. Interesting collections of early . clothes, 
musical instruments, Japanese armour, weavers’ 
and spinners’ tools, toys, clocks, and bicycles, 
Terraced garden. 


HEREFORDSHIRE 

Broclehmnpton, E. and S.E. of Bromyard, 10 m. 
W. of Worcester, about 2,000 acres of typical 
Herefordshire farmland, and woods of remarkable 
beauty. Lower BroeJchavrpton, a comparatively 
unspoiled late-X4th-century moated manor 'house 
in half-timber work, with rare detached gate- 
house 100 years later. 


HERTFORDSHIRE 

Allot St, Lawrence, Shaw’s Corner, 3 m. N.W. 
of Welwyn Garden City. 3} acres of garden and 
red-brick 20th-century house, the home of George 
Bernard Shaw from 1906 till his death in 1950, 
His ashes are scattered in the garden. 


KENT . 

Ernie, Sevenoaks, one of the largest private 
homes in England. Begun in 1453, it was greatly 
extended about 1003 by Thomas Sackville, 1st 
Earl of Dorset, to whom it was granted by Queen 
Elizabeth. The State Rooms contain a' large 
number of historic pictures and rare furniture and 
are among the best known of England. 

Old Soar Manor, li m. E. of Plaxtol, between 
Ightham and Mereworth, a remarkably unspoilt 
example of part of a late-l3th-century knightly 
dwelling. 

| Owletts (Cobhani), at junction of the roads from 
: Hartford and Sole Street, a red brick house of 
i Charles II’s reign, with five cottages and 25 acres 
i of garden and orchard. Fine plaster ceiling over 
i main staircase, dated 1684. 

Smallhutha Place, 2 m. S. of Tenterden, Dame 
: Ellen Terry’s memorial. A half-timbered yeo- 
man’s house dated from 1480. Filled with 
personal belongings and relics of Dame Ellen, 
Mrs. Siddons and other theatrical celebrities. 

St. John’s Jerusalem, 3 m. S. of Dartford. E. of 
Sutton-ot-Hone. 45} , acres. The house, , rebuilt : 
late 17th or early 18th century, is moated by the 
river Darent and embodies the 13th-century 
remains of a Conunandery of the Knights Hos- 
pitallers. The Priory Chapel dates from 1234. 

Stmeacre, in village of Otham, 3 m, S.E. of 
Maidstone, a half-timbered yeoman’s house, of 
the late 15th century, containing a great hall 
with kingpost, and a collection of furniture and 
dragon china, 10 acres of grounds. 

LANCASHIRE 

Piifford' Old Hall, 5 m. N. 'of.Ormakirk, at N. 
end of Rufford, an early Tudor building of timber 
and plaster panels; wings added in 1862 and 
1821. The great hall is remarkable for ita 
hammer-beam roof, unusual " spere " disposition 
and massive movable screen. lljaeresof gardens. 

Speke Hall, on N. bank of the Mersey, 8 m. S.E. 
of Liverpool. The house, built round a square 
courtyard and formerly moated, with 35 acres of 
grounds, dates from 1530-98, and is one of the 
most richly half-timbered houses to the country. 
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LINCOLNSHIRE 

Htmby Hall, 1 m. N.W. of Burgh-le-Marsh 
station, 7 m. W. of Skegness, built in 1700 of red 
brick and stone dressings (Tennyson’s “ baunt of 
ancient peace ”) ; fine oak staircase and wains- 
coted, rooms, 

Tattershall Castle, 9 m, S.W. of Horncastle, 
31 m. 8.E. of Woodhall Spa, built about 1440, is one 
of the finest examples of East Anglian brick-work. 

l: Woolsihorye. Manor, In the village of Wools- 
thorpe, 7 m. S. of Grantham, a small stone-built 
manor-house of the early 17th century. Birth- 
place of Sir Isaac Newton (1042). 
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leads past the Mermaid Inn and .'underneath -a' 
wooden bridge : the drive is just beyond on the 
left. Begun in 1.887, Wight-wick Manor, with its 
contents and 16 acres of gardens, is an example 
of the influence of William Morris. The collection 
of Pre-Raphaelite works of art includes a number 
of pictures lent by Mrs. Rossetti Angeli. 


STOREY 

Ham House, Richmond, one of the best examples 
of domestic architecture of the 17th century; 
built in red brick with stone dressings in 1610. 

Ilatetilands, just E. of East Clandon, on N. side 
of the Leatherhead-Gtiildford road. House and 
397 acres- of park. In 1759-61 Robert Adam 
decorated the interior, which includes rich piaster 
ceilings and other splendid features. The red- 
brick exterior was built slightly before his time 
by Admiral Bosoawen, the victor over the French 
fleet at Louisberg in 1758. 

Polesden Lacey, on N. slope of North Downs, 
3 m. N.W. of Dorking. 910 acres. The house 
contains the Greville ' collection of pictures, 
tapestries, furniture, and other works of art. 


LONDON 

Carlyle’s House (No. 24 Cheyne Row, Chelsea), 
a house in a row dating from 1708, where Thomas 
and Jane Carlyle lived from 1834 until her death 
in 1866 and his death in 1881. 


MIDDLESEX ; ■ 

Osterlev Park, N. of Osterley Station on Great 
West Road. 140 acres of Park. House one of the 
finest examples of the work of Robert Adam, who 
also designed the furniture. 


SUSSEX 

Bateman’s, 4 m. S. of Burwash. 300 aeres 
including Bateman's House, home of Rudyard 
Kipling, built in 1634. 

Bodiam Castle, 3 m. S. of Hawkhurst. 50$ 
acres, including the manor-house, Castle Hotel, 
and cottages. A moated, eurtain-w;Ui castle : a 
superb example of mediaeval military architecture. 
One of the most beautiful and Interesting ruins in 
England. Built In 1380 as a protection against, 
French raids ; dismantled in 1643. 

Petworih House and Park, 5k m. E. of Midhurst. 
Rebuilt, in 1686-95 by the 8th Duke of Somerset ; 
S. front reconstructed in 1869-72 to the designs 
Of Anthony Salvin. The W. front is 320 ft. long. 
The house has a mid-13th-eentury Percy chapel 
and galleries, and state rooms containing one of 
the largest and finest collections of pictures in 
England. 735 aeres of park-land. One of the 
state rooms was decorated by Grinling Gibbons. 


NORFOLK 

Blickling Hall, 1 m. N.W. of Aylsham, 10* m. 3. 
of Cromer ; 4,523 acres, including deer park, wood- 
lands, farms. The great Jacobean house is of red 
brick, built 1619-24 for Sir Henry Hobart. Large 
park contains magnificent trees and artificial lake. 


NORTHUMBERLAND 

Lindisfarne Castle, on Holy Island, 5 m. E. of 
Beal across the sands. Motors may be hired. 
7 acres. Built, with its solid bastions and thick 
walls. about 1550. Romantically situated on a 
high rock, with splendid views, Made habitable 
by Sir Edwin Lutyens after 1900. Walled garden 
laid out by Miss Gertrude Jekyll. 

Wallington, 10 hi, W. of Morpeth. IS m. N.W. 
of Newcastle, 12,992 acres. Farms and wide 
stretches of moorland rising to over 1,000 feet. 
Wattinoton Hall was built in 168S but altered in 
the middle of the ISth century. The central 
hall was added in the 19th century and decorated 
by William Bel! Scott, Luskin and others. 


WARWICKSHIRE 

Charlecote Park, 4 m. E. of Stratford on Avon, 
originally built in 1558. Home of the Lucy 
family sir.ee the 12th century. 

Packwood House, 1} m. E. of Hockley Heath, 
11 m. S.E, of Birmingham, a timber-framed 
Tudor house, with mid-17th-century additions in 
red brick, and 113 acres of park and woodland. 

Uyton Same, 1 m. S. of Edgeliill, 7 m. N.W. of 
Banbury. 314 acres. N, and S. fronts of house 
express the character of William and Mary’s 
reign ; 18th-century furniture, . many master- 
pieces of British. Dutch, Flemish, Gorman, 
Italian, and Spanish schools. 


SHROPSHIRE 

Attinglxam, Park, 4 m. E. of Shrewsbury, homo 
of the Berwick family. 4,300 acres. The house, 
distinguished for its Interior decoration, was built 
in 1785. 

Wilderhoye Manor, 7 in. S.W. of Much Wen- 
lock and the same distance E. of Church Stretton, 
a manor house and 24 acres of land, with views 
down to Corvedale. Built of limestone about 1 58(5, 
and unaltered. Several 17th-century plaster 
ceilings. Leased to the Youth Hostels Association. 


WILTSHIRE 

Great. Ghaljleld Manor, 2| m, N.W, of Bradford- 
on- A von, a moated house and a very fine example 
of late-Gothic domestic architecture, dating from 
about 1480. ' 

Lacock Abbey, 3 m. S. of Chippenham, in one of 
the most beautiful villages of S.W. England. The 
Abbey retains the eariy-13th-eentury cloisters. 
Sacristy, Chapter House, and Nuns’ Parlour. 
The Tudor mansion was built about 1540 round 
these monastic remains. 

Stairhead , Leals, among the finest examples in 
.England of 13th-century landscape designing. 
Collection of works of art, notably furniture 
designed by Thomas Chippendale, the younger. , 


SOMERSET 

Barrington Court, 3 m. N.E. of Tlminster, 7 m. 
W. of Montacute ; a mansion of Ham HiH stone 
dating from 1514-20, with a 1070 red-brick stable, 
now converted, and 219 acres of farmlands, 

Lutes Cary, on the Fosse Way, 24 m. N.E. of 
lichester. About 300 acres. A typical Somerset 
stone-built manor-house ; chapel of 14th and the 
great hall of the 1 5th century ; home for 500 years 
of the Lyte family. 

Montacute, 4 m. IV. of Yeovil, a magnificent 
house begun in 1580 and completed about 1600, 
built of Ham Hill stone ; the liome until 1031 of 
the Phelixis family and later of Lord Curzon. 


YORKSHIRE 

York : Treasurer’s House , at N.E, corner of 
Minster, Of exceptional interest. Mainly 17tn- 
eentury, witli 13th-century work in the under- 
croft. Sunk garden. 


STAFFORDSHIRE 

Wiohtwiek Manor, 3 m. W. of Wolverhampton. 
Just N. of the Bridgnorth road, from which a lane 
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Abandonment in marine insurance is the act of Advance Note, a note given hr the master of a 
cession by which in the case of the constructive shir to a seaman on his signing an engagement 
total loss of a vessel or goods, the owners give up to agreement. If the agreement be made m any port 


which insured. 

Above Par, a price above nominal value. 
Acceptance is the signification by the person on 


gagement be made at a foreign port this restriction 
does not apply. 

Advice, any notification of a business transac* 


whom a bill of exchange is drawn of his assent to tion, apprising an agent, correspondent, or ens- 
the order of the drawer. It is effected by the tomer tliat-a certain thing has been done. In the 
drawee writing “ accepted ” across the face of the neglect of the advice of a bill of exchange, the bin 
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bill and appending his signature. 

Acceptance ior Honour supra protest, where a 


may be dishonoured “ for want of advice.” 
Affidavit, a statement on oath for use as 


bill haB been protested for dishonour either for evidence in judicial proceedings. It must bear 
non-acceptance by the drawee or for better security a 2s. 6d. stanip. 

any person not already liable may with the con- After Sight, a phrase indicating that the period 
sent of the holder accept the bill for the honour for which a bill is drawn does not begin to run 
of any party to the bill. until presented far acceptance by the drawee, or 

Acceptance General, the acceptance of a lull of from the date of noting or protest. 


exchange without any qualification of the terms 
upon which it is drawn. 

Acceptance Qualified or Special, varies in express 
terms the effect of the bill as drawn. The quail- 


Agentia, a list of matters to be transacted or 
discussed at a meeting. 

Alien, a person who, resident in one State, is 
subject to another, Nationals of a country at war 


fieation may relate to the time or place of aecep- with the United Kingdom are enemy aliens. Ail 
. tance, the fulfilment of some condition, or the other aliens are friends and have certain rights as 
acceptance of responsibility for only part of the well as duties and disabilities. Every alien must 
sum mentioned. obtain leave of an Immigration Officer before 

Accommodation Bill is a bill of exchange accep- landing in the U.K. and, being a resident in the 
ted by one person or firm for the accommodation U.K., must fulfil registration requirements. An 
of another person or firm, as a matter of con- alien is prohibited from owning or having shares 
venience or friendship without the acceptor in any British ship and from holding any parlia- 


liaving received any consideration. 


mentary or other public office. After residential : 


Accord and Satisfaction takes place when the qualification he may apply to the Home Secretary 
parties agree to discharge their contract by for a grant of naturalisation. (See Nationality and 


substituting a new and different agreement. 
Active Bonds are bonds bearing a fixed rate of 


Naturalisation.) 

Allotment, the allotting of shares, stock, or 


interest payable in full from the date of issue, and bonds in a company. No allotment of shares can 
include most bonds negotiable on the Stock Ex- tie made unless the minimum subscription men- 
change. tinned in the memorandum or articles of assoda- 

Act of Bankruptcy, an act or default on the part tion and in the prospectus, as that upon which the 
of a debtor deemed to be evidence of his insolvency, directors would proceed to allotment, has been 
and one which enables a creditor to present a subscribed, and the sum payable on application has 
petition against him in % Court of Bankruptcy, been received by the company, or the entire share 
A debtor commits an act Of bankruptcy («) if he capital has been subscribed and paid for, coil- 
makes an assignment of his property for the ditiona which must be carried out within forty 
benefit of his creditors generally, (6) if he makes a days of the first issue, of the prospectus, otherwise 
gift or transfer of his property with the intention all moneys received on share account must be 
to prevent its distribution in accordance with the returned. 

laws of bankruptcy, M if he fraudulently prefers All Rights Reserved, a printed intimation hi 
one creditor to another in the transfer of his any book or literary work, notifying that the owner 
property, (d) if he leaves the country or remains of the copyright has legally protected his rights 
out of it, or absents himself from his house with against infringement. 

a view to delaying or defeating the creditors, (e) All-Round Price, a price that covers all charges 
if, as a result of an action in court, the sheriff usually treated as trade extras. (Same as Over- 
seizes liis goods and holds them for twenty-one head Price.) 

days, ({) if he files a declaration of inability to Amalgamation, or Combination, the association 
meet his obligations, (a) if he fails within seven of companies w'ith a view to taking advantage of . 
days to comply with a bankruptcy notice, (h) if he the economies of large-scale production, elimina- 
gives notice to any creditor that he intends ting competition, and, in general, controlling pro- 


suspending payment of his debts. 


! Auction and, therefore, prices. Amalgamations. 


Act of God, any event beyond human prevention may be horizontal or vertical, the former taking 
or foreseeing, such as earthquake, lightning, etc., place between firms engaged in the same industry 
loss in respect of which cannot be enforced unless and working for the same markets, and the latter 
expressly provided for. between firms carrying on distinct processes, the 

Actuary, a statistician whose duties are chiefly finished products of one process being the raw 
concerned with applying the doctrine of inathe- materials of another. 

inatical probability to such matters as life insur- Amortisation, the redemption, reimbursement, 
ance, annuities, reversionary interest, and the like, liquidation, or repayment of a debt, the term 


Adjudication Order, the order of Court declaring usually being applied to the drawing and repav- 
the bankruptcy of an insolvent debtor and vesting meat of Government and debenture bonds. 1 


his property in a trustee. 


Amortisation may be - . 1 3 rod mi i on A 


Advance Freight, an advance payment for par at some predetermined future date, by means 




enjoyed by a 
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isobtatoed either by uninterrupted enjoyment for power to relation to matters specified to: the 
twenty years, or by written authority, and once document. When the power is general it applies 
legally established cannot be upset, no building to everything in which the grantor is interested, 
being permissible that would seriously interfere when special it applies to specific matters, such as 
with the privilege. _ the power to sign cheques, bills, transfers, deeds. 

Annua! Baton, a summary to be rendered once to receive moneys, to effect sales, etc. 
a year by a Company to the Begistrar of Com- Auction, is a public sale at which goods or pro- 
panios. It must contain a list of shareholders and parties are offered for sale by an auctioneer, and 
shareholdings, particulars of the Company’s office, sold to the highest bidderH when the sale is with- 
Directors, and Secretary, and , a copy of the out reserve. 

balance sheet. Auctioneer, a person who sells goods and 

Annuity, a fixed sum of money paid yearly or property by public Auction. Leading professional 
in certain portions at fixed periods of the year, body; The Chartered Auctioneers and Estate 
and which may be certain (or terminable) or life Agents Institute, whose members are qualified by 
(or perpetual) annuities. The former is a fixed examination. 

periodical payment for a specific time only, and Auditor, the person who carries out an audit of 
the latter is an annuity calculated upon the accounts. He is liable to be proceeded against for 
probable duration of the life of the person to whom damages if by his omissions or neglect any loss 
it is payable. arises. It is no part of his duty, however, to criti- 

Anto-date, to give a date prior to that on which it cise the actions of principals, or to concern himself 
is written, toany cheque, bill, or other document, with the prudence or imprudence of transactions 
Appraiser, a valuer of real and personal pro- disclosed by the boohs. His chief duty is to ascer- 
perty. Appraisements or valuations may be tain the true financial position of the business and 
subject to stamp duties. (See also Surveyor.) get out a balance sheet in which this is accurately 
Apprentice, one who contracts to serve another set forth. The employment of auditors is compul- 
in a trade or calling for a specified term, in return sory in regard to the accounts of most public 
for being taught the principles of such trade or bodies and companies, but no director or officer of 
calling. An apprenticeship expires (1) by eiftu- a company may hold the position of auditor, 
xion of time, (2) by the coming of age of the apprcn- Average, a marine insurance terra denoting loss 
ties, (8) by the death of master or apprentice, (4) or damage at sea. It may be Particular average, 
by mutual consent of the parties, (S) by the bank- a loss or damage suffered by one of the interests 
ruptcr of the master. Though indentures are risked in the voyage— ship, cargo, freight— and 
still customary in printing, where the term of borne by such interest alone : or it may General 
apprenticeship is 6 years, and in plumbing, where average, a loss suffered for the common good and 
it is 5 years, in other industries less formal agree- borne rateably by all. Average in the ordinary 
mente are more usual nowadays. commercial sense denotes a mean proportional 

Appropriation Is the setting aside of funds for between two or more figures, 
use for a specified purpose. For instance, many Award, the decision of an arbitrator or arbitfa- 
businosses appropriate part of their profits for the tors, or their umpire, on matters to dispute that 
replacement of worn-out machinery. may have been referred to them, 'Unless Other- 

Arbitrage, the process by which operators on wise stated, or by consent for extension of time, an 
markets or exchanges make a, profit out of the award must be delivered within three months of 
difference in prices existing at the same time for the arbitration. 

the same thing upon different markets. Back Bond, a term in Scots Law equivalent to a 

Arbitration, a method of settling a dispute by a trust deed in England. It is a deed which dualities 
reference to disinterested parties, frequently re- or attaches a condition to an absolute disposition, 
sorted to in order to avoid law suits, and some- Back Freight occurs when from causes beyond a 
times, where technical or other special difficulties captain's control goods cannot be landed at 'the 
present themselves, recommended by a court of port of destination, and have to be conveyed back 
law. Disputes between em players and employed to the place of shipment, freightage, thus becoming 
are oftei set cl y a filtration. chargeable against the owner for the return voyage 

Area Electricity Boards were set up under the Bail, 'the security given to effect the release of 
Electricity Act of 1947 to acquire bulk supplies one arrested or imprisoned, on the understanding 
of electricity from the Central Electricity Board that he shall appear for trial at a fixed time and 
and to re-distribute it to residents in the area. place. 

Articles at Association are the rules and regu- Bailment, the delivery of goods into the trust or 
lations detailing the scope and method of con- custody of a person. 

ducting the internal business of a limited company. Balance Certificate. (See Certification o? Share 
They must be printed in consecutively numbered Transfer.) ' 

paragraphs, and are supplementary to the Memo- Balance Sheet, a statement prepared from the 
-random Of Association, the terms of which they accounts of a concern, sotting forth on the debit . 
must not exceed. side the. capital, its debts andjother liabilities, and 

Assessment, the official valuation of property or on the' credit side all the assets, including cash, 
income for the purpose of taxation ; the term is stock-in-trade, property, plant, goodwill, and soon, 
also used to represent the amount of tax which has Bankers’ Commercial Credits are provided to 

been determined as payable by a certain person. finance exports. The buyer arranges with the 
Assets are property of any kind available to- bank to the exporter's country to make payment 
wards the discharge of the liabilities of a testator, on presenta tion of the shipping documents. The 
intestate debtor, or company. , credits may be unconfirmed . being revocable at 

Assign, a legal term, meaning to transfer to any time, confirmed meaning irrevocable before a 
another (assignee) rights or interests under, a con- given date ; revolving, used for recurrent purchases 
tract or in goods, money, or property of any kind, being a standing order to hold credit up to a given 
Assignment, a document of transfer of land, maximum available at all times ; packing, payable: 
personal property, or rights. Chases in action, on production of some documents which like ware- 
such, as debts, can be assigned and sued for by the. house, receipts precede shipment ; countervailing , . 
assignee on certain conditions. where a merchant proposing to re-export imported 

At Sight, a form of notification written on bills goods uses the foreign buyer’s confirmed credit as 
or notes denoting that they are payable on de- security for opening a commercial credit in the 
rnand, without allowance of days of grace, country of Ills supply. 

Attachment, a legal term applying to the Bank Holidays, see p, 722. 
seizure of a person or goods before a' court- under Banking, in its, modern significance, dates from 
process of law, and has special reference to the the foundation of .the Bank -of England in 1094. 
writ off attachment authorising such seizure. During the 18th century banking developed to a 
Attestation ! . ' i i t i s i m i ban re atari 

tog of any deed or document and the subscribing General conditions of banking were greatly to-, 
of the -witness’s name In proof thereof. Two proved by the Bank Charter Act of 1844. which 
witnesses, who are net interested, are required to divided the functions of the Bank of England into 
a will, and they must append their signatures at the business of banking and the business of note 
tlie request and in the presence of the testator. Issue, limited the fiduciary issue, and provided lot 
Attorney, Power of, a document under seal the centralisation of note issue in the hands of the 
authorising the person to whom it. is given to act Bank of England. The Bank of England, which 
in all respects as the agent of the grantor of the was brought under public ownership in 1940* is 
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the Government’s banlcer and manages on behalf I sailing or on board. A suspected or touched bill 
of the Government the National Debt, the note i implies that there were rumours oftnlectiou ; and 
issue, and administers the exchange control I a foul bill, the absence of a clean bill, indicates that 
regulations. Bank of England note : are issued the ship sailed from an infected place, 
fet. .Vannut of ins «1 . and «R. Denominations of Bills of Lading, a receipt from a ship's cantata 


for sums of iOS., £1, and £5. Denominations of 
£10 and over ceased to be issued as from April 22, 


Bills of Lading, a receipt from, a ship's captain 
to the shipper undertaking to deliver goods to 


1948, and ceased to be legal tender as from May T, some 'person whose name is expressed or endorsed 
1045 thereon by the shipper. In the nands of the con- 

Tn general terms the business of a bank consists signee it serves as a document of title to the goods, 
of Issuing notes, receiving deposits at interest, A shipped bill acknowledges goods loaded on baaTd 


turners upon security and acting as business: and shipowner affirms that he, received them rnuppar. 
tinancial agents for customers, as, for example, ent good condition, or cluused when he only 
in the purchase of stocks and shares, ns trustee or qualiliedly affirms this. 

executor. Bill o£ Sale, a document giving evidence of sale 

Bank of Deposit, a bank receiving money at a or mortgage of persona! chattels when such trans- 
speeitied rate of interest, deposits being only with- action has not been followed by the immediate 
drawable after a prescribed previous notice has transference of such chattels to the custody of the 
been given. The bank, being thus guarded purchaser or mortgagee. A bill of sale must be 
against emergency calls, is able to invest its money presented to the Itegistrar witrnn seven days, 
more favourably than ordinary banks, and to pay Bill of Store. Goods of British origin which can 
higher interest be proved by documentary evidence to have been 

Banks, Joint Stock, banks whose capital is sub- exported to a foreign country; can. be re-imported 
scribed by shareholders, and now, with very within five years without being liable to impor- 
few exceptions, limited liability companies, whose tation duties, and when that takes place thepartic-; 


liability for note issue is, however, unlimited. 
Bank Notes, are promissory notes of a bank pay- 


ulars are entered in what is termed a bill of store. 
Bill of Sufferance is an official permit to a ship to 


The Bank’s fiduciary issue of notes <81,500,000,000 tag Customs dues until the goods are landed or 
in November 1952) must lie covered by securities; placed In a bonded warehouse, 
any excess must have a hacking of gold. Blank Acceptance, a term used when the aceep- 

Bank Kate, the rate at which the Bank of tor of a bill of exchange signs the acceptance with- 
Ensland discounts first-class bills of exchange, out naming the amount for which it is drawn, in 
4% as from March 11, 1952. , which it is open to the drawer to insert afterwards 

Bank Stock, strictly the Bank of England’s any amount up to the limit covered by the stamp, 
banking capital, the rate of Interest being regu- Blank Transfer, a transfer of shares or stock in 
kited according to the Bank's profits. The capital which the name of the transferee and The -date: 
of other banta isalso' called bank stock. of execution are omitted, the transfer usually 

Bankers’ Cheques, a cheque drawn by one bank -being deposited with a bank as security for money 
on another, lent, or with the real owner of the shares by a 

:, Bankrupt, a debtor who has committed an act of nominee in whose name they are registered. ; The 
bankruptcy, and has been adjudicated a bankrupt company concerned will not recognise a blank 


by a court of justice, v 
Bear, a Stock Exchange operator who sells for 


transfer.' 

. Board of Trade, a: department of the Govern- 


future delivery shares which he does not possess merit, forming a permanent committee : of the 
in the hope that he will be able to purchase them Privy Council, presided over fay a member of the 
before the date of delivery at a lower price. If Cabinet. It deals with commercial policy gener- 
tbe bear is unable to meet his obligations on the ally, commercial relations and treaties, and 


day of delivery he is said to be “ cornered.” 

Bearer. The term “ or bearer.” or “ to bearer,” 
on bills or cheques, denotes that any person hold- 


questions affecting British trade with especial 
emphasis on export production. The administra- 
tion of statutes relating to key industries, trading 


ing the same has the same right in respect of it as with and property in ex-enemy territories, price 
the person specifically mentioned. regulations (other than food), raw material ebu- 

Bearer Bond, a bond for money loaned made trol, the issue of import and export licences for 


payable to the bearer or holder of it. 

Bifi, a price offered at an auction or oilier sale. 


goods, weights: and measures, patents, designs, 
trademarks, registration of Joint stock companies. 


withdrawable at any time before it has been ac- and matters relating to bankruptcies are also dealt 
knowledged by the auctioneer or seller, with. 

Bill Broker, one who buys and sells bibs of i Bona Bides — “ good faith "—is required of any 
exchange; or promissory notes, selling bills drawn I holder of a cheque or bill of exchange. Tinless he 
on foreign countries, and buying bills for remitters acquired the document honestly and without any 


to those countries. 


knowledge of: fraud, or theft in its prior history. 


Biil of Credit, a letter authorising the advance of | he cannot cash it. 
money to a specified person, and undertaking, or Bond, an obligation by deed, whereby the person 
implying the obligation, on the part of the writer, giving the bond binds himself in a penalty to the 
to reimburse the person acting on the letter. obligee, either to pay a sum of money or to do or 

BiU of Entry, a written description of goods refrain from doing some act. The penalty is 
entered at the Custom House, either for intended usually double the sum secured. The bond be- 
exportation or importation. Since 1939 most comes void on its obligation being discharged, 
goods cannot be exported without prior notified- Bonded Goods are goods stored in a bonded 
tion to the Customs' Authorities and approval by warehouse, and not chargeable with duty until 
them; a hill of entry is then required. In the required to be removed. The owner is required to 
ease of an importer being unable (from insufficient enter into a bond to pay the duty on removal of 
advice) to make out a complete Bill of Entry, he the goods. Bonded goods can be moved by 
may apply for a Bill of Bight, which contains a bonded vehicles and still remain in bond, 
general description of the goods, and on that the Bonded Warehouse, a building set apart for the 
goods are landed for further examination. Perfect storage cf dutiable goods, the duty on which is 
entry must be made within tliree days by indorsing nob payable until they are removed. The ware- 
tbe Bill of Sight with the necessary particulars, house is in the entire charge of revenue officers. 

Bill of Exchange is an unconditional order in Bond Note, a note authorising the removal of 
writing addressed by one person to another staled bonded goods for exportation or to another ware- 
by ihe_ person giving it, requiring the person to house, and requiring the signature of a Customs 
whom if. is addressed to pay on demand or at a House official. 

fixed or determinable future time a certain sum in Bode Debts, the debts standing in a trader’s 
money to or to the order of a specified person or to books in the ordinary course of business, 
bearer. -—Bills of Exchange Act. 1882. Bottomry, the act of mortgaging a ship. 

Bill of Health, a certificate signed by a consul or Bottomry Bond, a contract or mortgage by 
other official delivered to masters of ships 'when which a ship becomes a pledge for the repayment 
they leave places, showing (in the case of a clean \ of money advanced to enable it to proceed to its 
bin of health) that when the ship sailed, no infec- destination, and only recoverable if the ship suc- 
tions disorder was known to exist at the port of * coeds in terminating its prescribed voyage satis- 
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faetorily. Tiffs kind of contract; is not in much 
use in these days, when ordinary Marine Insurance 
policies practically cover all requirements. 

Brand, a distinguishing name, designf or trade- 
mark used for putting on goods, or on eases in 
which they are enclosed, to define ownership, 
class, or quality. > 

British Ship, a .■ vessel owned exclusively by 
British subjects, or by a corporation or company 
established in British dominions according to 
British laws, and registered *as a British ship, ex- 
cept in cases of vessels of small tonnage. 

Broker, an intermediary agent in the purchase 
and :sale of any goods, his remuneration being 
derived from commission or brokerage charged on 
a percentage basis for such transactions. 

Brokerage, the commission, percentage, or fees 
paid to the broker for his work in connection with 
any business carried through' by him. 

Bucket Shops are the offices of outside brokers 
who are not members of the Stock Exchange, and 
are unable themselves to carry out Stock Exchange 
transactions, but get members to act for them. 

Budget, an estimate of income and expenditure : 
the National Budget is presented to Parliament 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer early in April 
of each year. An account is given of the revenue 
and expenditure of the past year to April 1st, 
followed by estimates for the coming year, giving 
separately the expected expenditure on the 
Consolidated Bunds and. the Supply Services. 
Provisiou is made for raising the required sums by 
taxation. For 1952-53 the estimated national 
revenue is £4,601 million and the expenditure 
£4,230 million. 

Building Scheme is an arrangement, whereby 
land is laid : out in piote sold to different persons 
each of whom for the common good covenants not 
to use his plot for certain purposes. Later owners 
of such land will he bound by the covenants. 

Building Society, a society formed for the pur- 
pose of raising, by the subscription of its members, 
a fund to be used for malting advances to members 
upon security of freehold or leasehold estate by 
way of mortgage. 

“Bull,” one who buys, or contracts to buy, 
shares in the expectation of a rise in price, with a 
consequent, realisation of profit on them by settling 
day. 

Bull Account, refers to the account of a “bull** 
who; finding himself with more stock than he can 
settle for, pays what is called “ contango ” for the 
privilege of having the account “ carried over ” to 
the next settlement. 

Burden, a ship’s carrying capacity reckoned by 
tonnage. 

Buyer’s Market, an area in which the supply of 
certain goods ‘exceeds the demand, so that 
purchasers can drive hard bargains. 

Buyers Over, a term indicating buyers are in 
excess of sellers. -k '-to ww myo 

Bye-Laws are special rules and regulations made 
by any company or corporation for the carrying 
on of its Affairs, but they must neither contravene 
the powers conferred by Parliament nor the; laws 
of the land. 

Cali, an instalment due on shares not fully paid, 
payable according to the terms of the prospectus or 
Articles of Association of the company. The term 
is also used in respect of the option of exercising a 
call to buy or sell specified securities during a cer- 
tain period and at a certain price. 

Called Bond, a bond concerning which a notice 
or “ call ” has been sent out that it will be re- 
deemed on a date named. 

Cali Money, money lent to bill-brokers and 
repayable on demand or '* call.” 

Call o£ Mora, or “option to double,” is the 
privilege to double the amount of one's present 
buying at a future-named date on the same terms. 

Cancelling is the act of rendering inoperative any 
bill, note, cheque, deed, or other document. This 
is usually done by writing or stamping across the 
face of the document the word “ cancelled,” or by 
perforation or obliteration of the signatures. 

, Capital is that portion of wealth which is set 
aside for future production and is either fixed or 
circulating.' The former is represented by land, 
houses, factories, workshops, machinery, lease, 
goodwill, or other things necessary for the carrying 
o» of business, and not of a nature to be sold or 
exchanged. Circulating or floating capital is 
money provided for the purchase of raw material, 
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the remuneration of employees, and other working 
expenses in the ordinary course of business. In 
a general way, the term capital signifies the money 
and money-value invested in a business under- 
taking. The actual capital of a limited liability 
company is the amount that its shareholders may 
have subscribed for the carrying on of the under- 
taking, The term; however, has a varied applica- 
tion. Thus the full sum named as capital in 
the Memorandum of Association is called the 
“ nominal,” “ authorised,” or “ registered ” capi- 
tal, while the sum represented by the shares actu- 
ally taken up is called the “ subscribed capital,” 
the portion remaining unpaid or uncalled up being 
styled “ unpaid ” or r" uncalled ” capital.: The 
principal sum of a loan is also called “ capital.” 

Capital Levy, a tax assessed on a ‘person’s 
property and payable out of his capita,!. (See 
Special Contribution.) 

Capital Redemption Reserve, a fund required to 
be set up out of profits upon the redemption of 
preference shares. 

Carat, a term used in assessing the value of gold 
and precious stones. In connection with gold, it 
represents the proportion of pure gold contained in 
any gold alloy, and for this purpose the metal is 
divided into 24 parts. Thus 24 carats indicates 
pure gold, and any lesser number of carats show 
the proportion of gold contained in the alloy, The 
carat as a measure of weight te now obsolete, hay- 
ing been replaced by the metric carat of (P2 grams. 

Cargo Registration Forms, forms required to be 
submitted to shipowners before goods can be sent 
forward to ports for loading to steamer. 

Carriage Forward, a term used in connection 
with the delivery of goods sold. The seiier must 
arrange transportation, but the cost and risk of 
it are borne by the buyer. 

Carrier, any person, or company engaging to 
convey goods or passengers for hire and reward in 
the regular way of business. Tims railway com- 
panies are common carriers so far as concerns their 
carriage of goods. So long as goods are in the 
custody of a carrier, he is responsible for their safe- 
ty, being exempted, however, when damage results 
by the “act of God,” from the acts of the King’s 
enemies, or from “ inherent vice," that is, natural 
deterioration, : bad packing, etc. A carrier of 
passengers differs from a common Carrier of goods 
in that he does not warrant the safety of his 
passengers, or that his carriage is absolutely free : 
from defect at ail events. His duty is to take care. 

Cartel, a close industrial association, in which 
the combined linns coniine their attention to 
production, aud entrust the selling of the product 
to a central office. ■ ' : :■ 

Cart Bote, the Customs note authorising the 
transfer of dutiable goods from one tended ware- 
house to another, or from import ship to bonded 
warehouse. 

Cash, a term applied to coin and bank-notes as 
distinct from bills, drafts, or securities. Generally 
speaking, however, “ cash “ includes negotiable 
instruments that can readily be converted into 
coinur: bank-notes. 

.Caution Money is money deposited as security 
for the fulfilment of a contract or obligation, 

C.B.3, document upon which -particulars are 
stated of currency to be received from abroad from 
sale of goods. It also stipulates how the proceeds 
of the foreign currency so obtained will be disposed. 

Certificate, an authorised or official document 
certifying title, right, or verification, respecting its 
subject-matter, ' to 

Certificate of Damage, a dock certificate testify- 
ing that certain goods on being landed from 
shipboard are in a damaged condition. 

Certificate ox Incorporation, a certificate issued ■ 
by the Registrar of Companies on the registration 
of the Memorandum of Association of a limited 
liability company. 

Certificate of Origin, a document authorita- 
tively indicating the place of Origin of the goods, 
materials, or manufactures mentioned, therein. 

Certification of Shares Transfer ia when shares 
represented by one certificate are sold in batches, 
and the company takes the certificate, and certifies 
on. the transfer that the shares therein enumerated 
are in their custody. If only a part of the holding 
be sold, a “ Balance Certificate ” is given to the 
owner for what remains unsold. 

Chamber o£ Commerce, an association of 
merchants, manufacturers, traders, and others. 
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organised for promoting the interests of trade; 
and exercising a very beneficial influence in 
obtaining and spreading statistical information, 
aiding commercial legislation, and otherwise. 

, . Charter, a government or Crown grant of com 
cessions, powers, or privileges, to individuals, 
companies, or institutions. 

Charter-Party, a hiring contract whereby the 
owner of a ship grants to another person (the 
: charterer) the right of using the ship for a specified 
voyage or period. 

Chattels, things deemed to be personal property, 
and divided intochattels real and chattels personal, 
the former being interests in land less than free- 
hold, and the latter any hind of property other 
than interests in land. 

Cheque is a written order addressed by a person 
called the “ drawer ” to a banker to pay a sum of 
money generally to some third party known aa the 
“ payee,” but may be to “ bearer.” In the 
former case it requires endorsement by the payee 
before payment, but in the latter case it is payable 
by delivery. A cheque how' requires a stamp 
value 2d. A banker is liable to his customer for 
Cheques paid with a forged signature of the drawer. 

Cheques Crossed. A cheque is crossed for pro- 
tection. The crossing is usually done by the 
drawer, who writes “ & Co." between two 

parallel transverse lines across the face of the 
cheque, after which the cheque can only lie realised 
by being passed through a bank. The simple 
“ & Co.” crossing is called “ general ” ; 

when the name of a particular bank is added it is 
called “ special.” (See also Not Negotiable.) 

Chequo to Bearer, a cheque payable to the per- 
son holding it without requiring endorsement. 
The. wording “ or Bearer ” after the name of the 
payee is sufficient, hut if the cheque be crossed it 
must be paid into a bank. 

Cheque to Order, one having the words “ or 
Order ” printed or written upon its face, to follow 
the name of the person in whose favour it is drawn, 
who must endorse the cheque before payment can 
be obtained. If crossed it must be paid into a 
bank.: : -. A bofAA J.A.. A /toA:,--'.. ■.•Vto'toto. J 

‘ Chose in Action, a commercial-law tern denoting 
a thing in respect of which one has a right of action 
aa distinct from a thing in actual possession. For 
example, mortgages, bonds, warrants, policies of 
insurance, and debts . Such rights are now assign- 
able ; prior to 1873 they were not. 

Chose in Possession, a thing in actual ownership, 
such as goods and chattels. 

C.I.F. — Cost, Insurance, Freight — signifies that 
the seller of. goods will supply the goods and 
arrange contracts of transportation and insurance. 
Clause Paramount, the statement in bills of 
lading that the provisions of the Carriage of 
Goods by Sea Act 1924 are to apply to the carriage. 
Any terms in the bill inconsistent with these 
provisions must give way to them. 

Clearing a Bill, procuring cash to satisfy a bill of 
exchange. 

Clearing Bank is a bank affiliated with the 
London. Bankers’ Clearing House. 

Clearing House, the place at which clerks from 
each clearing bank attend daily bringing with 
them all bills paid into their bank on that day 
drawn on each one of the others. The bills are 
then exchanged and differences outstanding 
settled. There is a London Clearing House 
situated in Lombard St. and also a Country 
Clearing House. 

Closed Shop, the demand of a trade union, that 
employment in a business or factory shall be open 
only to its members. 

Collateral Security is additional security igiven 
by a debtor to secure fulfilment of an obligation. 
Combination. (See Amalgamation.) 
Commission, allowance' made to agents and 
others for effecting or carrying out business 
transactions. 

' Committee oi! Inspection, acommittee of creditors 
appointed by the whole body of creditors to super- 
vise the winding-up of the affairs of a bankrupt or 
of a company. It should consist of not more than 
five or less than three persons. 

.Commonwealth Citizen is a person of British 
nationality. The term can be used as an alterna- 
tive to “ British subject ” and was created by the 
British Nationality Act, 1948. . . 

Companies Liquidation. Account, an account 
kept by the Board of Trade with the Bank of 
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England into which all moneys collected in the 
course of liquidation of companies must be paid. 

Company, Joint Stock, a company having a 
permanent paid-up or nominal share capital of 
fixed amount divided into shares, also ! of fixed 
amount, or held and transferable as Stock or 
dividend, and held partly in one way and partly 
in the: other, and formed on the principle as having 
for its members the holders of those shares or that 
stock, and no other persons : and such a company 
when registered with limited liability under the 
Companies Act, 1948, shall be deemed to be a 
company limited by shares. 

A company may he formed by seven or more 
(or in the case of a private company, two or more) 
persons subscribing to a Memorandum of Associa- 
tion, and otherwise complying with the require- 
ments of the Companies Act, 1948, regarding regis- 
tration. Companies so constituted may be of 
throe kinds. (1) Limited by shares. This is the 
common form Of joint stock company, and is 
divided into public and private companies. 
(2) Limited by guarantee. (3) Unlimited. 

Compounding with Creditors, an agreement 
whereby creditors agree to accept, and a debtor 
undertakes to pay, or secure payment of, a certain 
sum in each £ in Ml settlement of indebtedness. 

Compulsory Winding-up is the winding-up of a 
company’s affairs by the order and under the 
super vision of the Chancery or County Court. 

Conditions of Sale, stipulations in a contract for 
sale, which are of the essence of contract. Failure 
by one party to fulfil these conditions justifies the 
other, party repudiating the contract. 

Consideration, in the legal sense, value of some 
kind given by the promisee and accepted by the 
promisor in return for his undertaking. The con- 
sideration may take the form of a money payment, 
a delivery of goods, ora promise of either. • 

Consignment Note, a form requiring to be filled 
up for the despatching of goods by rail or other 
common carrier. 

Consolidated Fund consists of several separate 
government funds, pledged for the payment of the 
interest of the National Debt, cost of Army and 
Navy maintenance, government salaries, etc. 

Consols (Consolidated Annuities) form a large 
portion of the Funded National Debt of Great 
Britain, and represent stock at a fixed rate of 
interest. 

Constructive Total Loss is a marine insurance 
loss entitling the insurer to payment of the full 
amount for which he is insured, or agreed figure, 
on abandonment of his ship and. its contents. 
(See Abandonment.) 

Consular Invoices are invoices of goods requir- 
ing to be declared before and certified by the 
consul of a country to which they are being 
exported. 

Contango, a term of the Stock Exchange de- 
noting the charge made for carrying oyer a trans- 
action from one settling day to the next. 

Contango Day, otherwise “ continuation day," 
or “making-up day,” is the second day before 
settling day, when arrangements are made as to 
carrying over transactions. 

Contingent Liability, a liability which may be 
discharged without any liability accruing ; the 
liability of a banker who accepts hills, for a custo- 
mer of substantial position, is not likely to accrue. 

Contract, an agreement enforceable at law be- 
tween two or more parties, and implying both an 
agreement and an obligation. There must be 


. agreement : and an obligation. There must be 
offer and acceptance,, legal capacity to contract,, 
consideration, and genuine consent, otherwise the 
contract is not valid. 

: Contracting Out, the right of individuals to 
agree that certain parliamentary enactments shall 
not apply as betw en ii- m. 

Contributories, persons liable to contribute, to 
the amount unpaid on their shares in a limited 


shares la a limited 


company in case of that company being wound up. 
Those who have been shareholders within a year of 
the winding up are liable to be called upon as 
contributors to the extent to which the present 
member of the company has failed to say for his 
shares. ■ 

Conveyance, a formal document transferring 
property. 

Cooperage, a term used in sea transport to 
describe repairing defects in the packing or crating 
I of goods to make thorn fit for continued trans- 
iportation, ' 
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Co-operative Societies, associations for mutual 
benefit in manufacture and wholesale and retail 
trading. Interest on shareholders’ capital is 
limited to a fixed rate, and after meeting this, the 
surplus on trading is distributed as dividends to 
members in proportion to the value of their 
purchases. 

Copyright. Under the Copyright Act, 1911. 
copyright subsists in every original literary, 
dramatic, musical, and artistic work, if : (o) in the 
case of a published work, the work was first pub- 
lished in the United Kingdom; and (6) in the 
ease of an unpublished work, the author was at 
the date of the making of the work a British 
subject or resident in the United Kingdom. The 
Act provides that, except in certain special cases, 
the author of the work shall be the first owner of 
the copyright, and there are no formalities, such 
as registration or payment of fees, to be accom- 
plished. Copyright includes the right to produce 
or reproduce the work or any substantial part 
thereof In any material form whatsoever; to 
perform the work or any substantial part thereof 
in public, or, if the work is unpublished, to publish 
the work or any substantial .part thereof. A 
work which enjoys the protection of the Act is 
automatically protected in the 40 countries parties 
to the Berne Copyright Convention. The United 
States of America is not a -party to the Convention. 
The Government Department responsible for 
matters in connection- with copyright is the In- 
dustrial Property Department, Board of Trade, 
25, Southampton Buildings, London, W.C.2. 

Corner, (tiee Bear.) 

Cost Accounts, a system of recording in accounts 
the materials used and labour employed In tire 
manufacture of 'a certain commodity or execution 
of a particular job. 

Cost and Freight, a term used in respect of goods 
sold at a price covering cost and carriage. 

Counsel, in legal usage, means a barrister. It 
originated from early times, when barristers, 
unlike solicitors, acted as unpaid counsellors or 
advisors of the litigant. Hence Cl.C. (Queen's 
Counsel), an eminent lawyer who would be asked 
to tender legal advice to the Queen. 

Counterclaim, any cause of action which the 
defendant in a law suit can bring against the 
Plaintiff. 

Country Notes, the bank notes of any bank of 
issue other than the Bank of England. 

Covenant, in law, means a promise made under 
seal. 

Cover, a deposit of cash or securities ensuring the 
depositee against loss in Stock Exchange or other 
operations carried out on the depositor's behalf. 

Credit, Letter of, a letter from a batik, firm, or 
one person to another, authorising payment to a 
third person named of a specified sum, for which 
the sender assumes responsibility. 

Credit Note is an acknowledgment, by a seller, of 
a sum due to the purchaser on accounts of pack- 
ages, short weight, etc. 

Credit Sale, an agreement for the -sale of goods, 
the price to be paid in five or more instalments. 
It is governed by the same rules aa hire purchase. 

Cumulative Preference Shares are shares the divi- 
dend on which is at a fixed rate and in default of 
payment in one year, or in any number of .years, 
the amount accumulates until payment can be 
made. Such dividends take priority over other 
dividends, though not over debenture interest. 

Currency BOnas are bonds guaranteeing the 
repayment of principal and Interest in the cur- 
rency of the country of their issue. 

Current Account, the amount of money a person 
has deposited at a bank, and which he can draw 
from or add to aa may be- desired, no interest as a 
rule being chargeable on either side. 

Customs Declaration,, a form that has to be 
filled tip and signed by one who sends goods abroad, 
stating the nature, weight, value, and customs 
classification of the goods. 

Customs Duties, the name given to taxes on the 
imports and exports of commodities. .These 
duties rank among the most common modes of 
raising revenue for public purposes, and have been 
charged since Anglo-Saxon times. : ; 

- Customs Entry , a- statement of particulars of the 
nature, value, weight, and customs classification 
of imported or exported goods furnished to the 
customs officials. 

Damages, the compensation which a person who 


has suffered a legal wrong is by law entitled to 
recover from the person responsible for the wrong. 
They may be liquidated, in which case they are 
definitely ascertainable, or unliquidated, when a 
sum has not been agreed, and has to be fixed by 
another party, such as a jury. 

Day to Day Loans, money borrowed for a day at 
a specified rate of interest, and renewable from day 
to day by mutual agreement, 

Days of Grace, a period of three days aEowed 
by custom of law beyond the fixed day of payment 
for a bill of exchange or note. Should the last 
day of grace fall on a Sunday, or other non- 
business day, the bill or note is due on the pre- 
ceding day. These days are not allowed on. bills 
payable on, sight or on demand. 

Dead Freight, the amount charged for empty 
space to one who having chartered or contracted 
to load a full cargo falls short of requirement. 

Dead Weight, cargo that pays freightage accord- 
ing to weight, irrespective of measurements, such 
as iron, coal, etc. 

Debenture, a document, or certificate, signed by 
a public officer, corporation, or company, acknow- 
ledging indebtedness for money lent and guaran- 
teeing repayment with interest. 

Debenture Bonds are the bonds of a. government, 
company, or corporation, engaging to repay a 
specified borrowed sum, with interest, at a time 
named, the interest being payable periodically by 
coupon until the bond matures and is. paid off, 

Debenture Stock differs from debenture bonds 
in that it is usually irredeemable. The principal 
sum is registered in the owner’s name, and the. in- 
terest, which takes priority of dividends, is paid by 
warrant to the owner’s order. 

Debit Note is a note giving particulars of an 
allowance claimed in respect of defective or 
damaged goods. 

Deed is a written or printed document . under 
hand and seal. It must he signed in the presence 
of a witness or witnesses, must bear a seal, and 
must have formal “ delivery that Is, the 
signer must either give constructive delivery by- 
placing his finger on the seal and saying, “ I deliver 
this as my act and deed," or actual delivery by- 
handing over the deed. Without “ delivery ” the . 
deed is inoperative. 

Deed of Arrangement, a written document where- 
by a debtor conveys property, effects, goods, or 
other assets to a trustee, for the benefit of his credi- 
tors generally. Such a deed is void unless regis- 
tered with the (Registrar within 7 days and assented 
to by the majority of the creditors within 21 days. 
(See Deeds of Arrangement Act, 1914.) 

Deed Poll, a formal document under hand and 
seal of one person only. 

Default Fines are imposed, on directors and 
officers of companies and members of firms on 
failure to comply with the provisions of the 
Companies Acts. Registration of Business Names 
Act, and similar statutes. 

Deferred Annuities me such as do not come into 
effect until such a, specified later period as agreed 
upon. Such annuities are purchaseable at any 
post office. In case of death before a deferred 
annuity begins, the purchase-money is not return- 
able. 

Deferred Bonds are bonds issued by a govern- 
ment. corporation, or company, entitling the holder 
to a gradually increasing rate of dividend or Inter- 
est, until a fixed maximum rate is reached, when 
they become converted into ordinary bonds. 

Deferred Stock or Shares are such as do hot rank 
for dividend until after the ordinary, preference, 
and guarantee dividends ha.ve been provided for. 

Deflation, the process of increasing the buying- 
value of money. If may be caused deliberately 
by a cut in the amount of currency in circulation 
or accidentally by production of goods in excess Of 
requirements. 

Dei Credere Agent is a broker who not only finds 
purchasers but also guarantees their ability to pay: 
the price. - 

Delivery Order, an order signed by the- owner 
of specified goods, addressed to any person or 
official having charge of them, and requesting 
delivery of them to the person named in the order, 
Ifc is negotiable to the extent that it can bey 
placed with a banker to secure any advances he. 
may make on the goods. - ; 

Demand Draft, a bill of exchange payable on 
demand. 
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examine the goods on the exporter’s premises 
before packing. ■ 

Drawee, the person on whom a bill is drawn, his 
liability on which does not come into force until he 
signs and accepts it, after which ho is the acceptor. 

Drawer, the person who draws a bill, who in case 
of dishonour is liable to the holder or any indorser, 
who is compelled to pay it. 

Duress, a legal term meaning improper pressure 
by threats to induce a person to make a Contract. 

Dutch Auction, the “ cheap-jack ” method of 
starting the sale of an article at a price, and 
gradually lowering it to an amount at which a sale 
is effected, or the article withdrawn. 

Duties. (See Customs, Excise and Purchase Tax.) 

Earnest, consists of any coin or small article of 
value given in token of a bargain and in proof of 
good faith. 

Easement, a legal term applied to a privilege 
enjoyed by anyone over another’s property, such 
as right of way, ancient lights, etc. 

Ejectment. When a tenant after the termina- 
tion of his tenancy, either as the result of a notice 
to Quit or otherwise, continues in possession of 
premises, an action at law can be commenced, and 
what is now termed writ for recovery of land 
issued. If the rent be over £100 a year the action 
must be in the High Court, Otherwise the County 
Court must be appealed to. 

Embargo, a Government order issued in war- 
time, prohibiting vessels from entering or leaving 
port for a time specified. 

Embargo (Bail), a restraint placed by the Rail- 
ways on the reception of goods, which otherwise 
they are compelled to carry. Normally due to 
congestion on the Railways or in the Goods Yard. 

Endorsement, the signing of one's name on the 
back of a bill, an act which transfers the right in it 
to the endorsee. 

. Endowment Policy is one on which premiums are 
payable only for a prescribed period, after which 
the insurer has no other liability, and, may either 
receive' the -amount for which be is insured, let it 
remain to accumulate with interest, the whole to 
be paid at his death, or take an annuity based on 
the policy value, as may be stipulated in the policy. 

Entail, a settlement of landed property so that 
it can no longer be freely sold or bequeathed. 

Entry ior Warehousing, an entry made at the 
Customs House giving particulars of dutiable 
goods to be stored on import in a bonded ware- 
house, and not liable to duty until taken out for 
consumption. . i V 

Equity is that branch of the law which was 
originally developed by the Lord Chancellor and is 
now administered chiefly by the Chancery Division 
of the High Court. Most mercantile subjects are 
within the equitable jurisdiction. 

Equity Shares entitle the holder to whatever 
dividend the directors may declare, there being no 
fixed maximum. Usually all the issued capital 
except the preference shares are equity shares. 

Errors and Omissions Excepted (M.JS. or JS, and' 
O.H.), when written at the foot of invoices or 
accounts indicate that they are open to after- 
correction if .any mistakes should be discovered. :: 

Estate Duty is the duty payable upon the value: 
of all property which passes or is deemed to.pw® 
on the death of any person. (See p. 713.) 

Estimate, a written statement specifying the 
amount Of money for which a contracting party 
will perform certain work, or supply Certain goods. 

Estoppel, a legal term indicating that a person is 
barred from a legal remedy because of some former 
act which precludes him of the light. Estoppel 
may be by record, e.g., a judgment, by deed, or by 
conduct. 

Excess Profits Tax, Introduced as a war 
measure in 1939 to' prevent war profiteering. 
Business profits above normal standard profits 
were taxed at 100 per cent. Terminated on, 
31.12.40. An Excess Profits Levy was introduced, 
in the 1952 Budget with effect from 1.1.52, 

Exchange, name given to building in which, 
merchants, hankers, and brokers meet for the 
transaction of business in cor modifies, stocks. 

^Exchange Control has been in operation since 
1039 to prevent capital moving from the united 
Kingdom to countries outside the Sterling Area., 

Exchequer, which derives its name from the- 
checkered table on which accounts were calculated 
; in. early Norman times, is a term connected with 
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Demurrage, a charge to which the charterer of 
a ship is liable by neglecting to load or unload 
within the time named in the charter-party. The 
term is also used in connection with delays in 
removing goods after being conveyed to the station 
of destination. 

Deposits, in the commercial sense, comprise 
deposits of money for employment in business, 
deposits of negotiable securities with a banker for 
safety, deposits of similar documents as security 
for loans, deposits of money or bills in a bank in 
the ordinary course of business on current account, 
and deposits of sums nt interest. 

Deposit Account represents money which has 
been placed with a banker at Interest, and which 
cannot be withdrawn without previous notice. 

Deposit Receipt, bankers' receipt for monies 
deposited, specifying the terms of the deposit. 

Depositions are the sworn evidence of a witness 
in a judicial hearing, which is written down and 
signed and may toe used at subsequent proceedings. 

Derelict, a amssel abandoned by its crew, and in 
respect of which salvage accrues to those who save 
it or what it contains. 

Despatch Money, money allowed by a shipowner 
when a charterer does not utilise all the time 
allowed by the charter-party for loading and for 
discharge. 

Development Charge. A charge based on the 
increased Capital Value of the land or buildings 
following permission by planning authorities to 
carry out extensions, alterations to, or change of 
use of land and buildings. The charge was im- 
posed under the Town and Country Planning Act, 
1947, but abolished by later legislation. 

Deviation, a marine Insurance term indicating an 
alteration of course from that set down in the 
policy, a departure which, unless made for avoid- 
ing perils, annuls the risk of the underwriters. 

Discounting a Bill, the act of purchasing at a 
certain deduction or discount, a bill of exchange 
not yet due. . ’ ' ■ 1 

Dishonour, the refusal to accept a bill of ex- 
change on presentation for acceptance, or to pay it 
at maturity. 

Dissolution of Partnership, the discontinuance of 
a partnership from any legal cause, a notice of 
which must be inserted in the London Gazette, and 
also specially intimated by letter or notice to all 
with whom the firm hare had dealings. 

Distress, or Distraint, a taking without legal 
process of a personal chattel from the possession 
of the occupant. Thus a landlord may recover 
rent in arrear ; or a rate-collector or tax gatherer 
for recovery of rates and taxes ; or by Justices of 
Peace for the recovery of tines due on summary 
conviction. Under the Courts (Emergency Power) 
Act, 1943. distress eaunot he levied without the 
leave of a court. 

Dividend, (i) a periodical payment of interest 
on an investment : and when declared upon the 
capital of a company undertaking it must lie out 
of profits alone, (ii) A composition or part pay- 


the revenues of the Crown. The Court of Ex- a charge on its assets, but not enforceable unless 
chequer Division existed up to 1881. In former there is default in payment of principal or interest, 
times it had jurisdiction in all revenue matters. Flotsam, a legal term applied to goods lost at sea 

The term Exchequer is now mainly applied to the and found floating on the water. Flotsam does 
Governmental department which deals with the not. belong to the Under, but must be delivered up 
public revenues, and Is presided over by a Chan- to the rightful owners, or. if no owner appears 
celtor, who is also a Cabinet Minister. within a year and a day, becomes forfeit to the 

Exchequer Bills, Bills issued by the Treasury for Crown. The finder, however, is entitled to a 
sums varying from £100 to £1,000, and bearing reward proportionate to the value, of the goods, 
interest at the rate current on the day of issue. F.O.B.— -Free on Board— signifies that the seller 

They form part of the unfunded debt. They are of goods has borne the expenses of putting them 
made repayable, at par, in a year from date, but on board ship. Custom of port and whether ship- 
can he renewed annually. ment is made liy charter or liner vessel, however. 

Excise Duties- are inland taxes imposed on must be taken into consideration, 
articles of home production for home consumption. Folio, a term of four different meanings : ( 1) in 
or on their manufacture or sale, and were first bookkeeping it means two pages facing each other ; 
established m England in 1043, and made on (2) in ordinary legal documents 72 words constitute 
vendors of ale. beer, cider, and perry. a folio; (3) in Parliamentary documents there are 

Execution, (i) a process of court whereby, default 90 words to the folio ; and (4) in printing the folio 
having been made in satisfying a judgment, a writ is the number of any single page, 
or order of execution is issued authorising the For the Account, Stock Exchange transactions 
sheriff or bailiff to seize and sell the goods of the included in current account for settlement on the 
debtor, or such portion of them as may be neces- next settling day. 

sary, to discharge debt and costs ; (ii) the formal Force Majeure is a pliraso often found in in- 
act of signing a deed before witnesses. eurance policies. It means tbe same as Act op Gan. 

Exempt Private Company, a private Company Founders’ Shares are deferred shares granted to 
which by the Companies Act, 1948, is exempted persons concerned in the founding and originating 
from some of the duties of companies, e.g„ to of a company, as compensation for their promotion 
l annex a balance sheet to its annual return. In or other services. 

addition to qualifying as a private company, such Franchise, generally means a right or privilege, 
companies must not have more than fifty deben- particularly the right to vote. In marine 
ture-holdera, must not have any other company as insurance, franchise is the percentage proportion 
a director, and no one other than the holder must which the loss bears to the total value of the goods, 
have any interest in the shares or debentures. Most policies exclude liability to make good losses 
Export Licence, document granted by Board of below a fixed franchise. 

; Trad' permitting goods to be exported from this Franco, a term used in .certain trades to show 
country to overseas destinations. that goods are sent pre-paid and free of expense, 

, Ex-Ship, goods sold on these terms are delivered Freeboard, a shipping term, describing the 

- free of cost to consignee as far as putting alongside height of the side of a ship above waterline, 

j wharf or , quay. From there all costs and respon- Freeboard is needed to resist rolling in , heavy 

sihfiity of removal falls on the purchaser. seas and to prevent seas breaking over the deck 

Extra-territorial Rights dr Exterritoriality are and endangering the crew, 

enjoyed by diplomats, . traders, or others who Free Overside, goods sold, on these terma are de- 

; though residing in a country are not subject to its ilvered to quay or into barge at cost of seller, 

laws. This privilege is always enjoyed by From quay or barge the cost and responsibility 

ambassadors, but others have it rarely and only by falls on purchaser. 

special treaty. A notable example are the rights Freehold, real estate held either in fee simple, 
of British subjects in Tangiers, Extra-territorial fee tail, or at the least for the term of life. ASee 
rights in China were recently voluntarily stir- Fee Simple.) 

rendered by Great Britain and the Ti.S.A. Freight, charges paid for carriage of goods or 

i Face Value, the nominal value marked on , the merchandise by ship or rail ; atermstillnsedinthe 

face of a security — the par value. older sense to denote the goods themselves. . (See 

Factor, In' mercantile law, an agent who is London Clausa Charge.) 
f; : : authorised hi the normal course of his business to Freight Note, statement giving particulars of 
j sell, forward for sale, buy, and pledge goods. freight charges. 

It:' 'fit F.A-S- — Free Alongside 'Ship — means that the Freight Release. When goods have been shipped 
i seller of goods shall at his expense deliver the “freight forward.” a note of “freight release” 

r / , goods to the quayside by. the ship. showing that all freight charges have been paid 

Fee-Simple, land in absolute ownership, and at must be produced to the master of the ship before 
i the owner's complete disposal. .. they, can be taken away. 

1 Fiduciary Loan, a loan granted without any Funded Debt. (See National Debt} 
i security being given. Funding, the operation whereby a floating debt 

Fiduciary Note Issue, an issue of bank-notes is converted into stock. . a..'. 

1 without the provision of a money reserve. Garnishee Order, an order of_ court attaching 

Fine, a sum of money which a legal tribunal, or money or goods belonging to a judgment debtor 
other properly constituted authority, imposes on a but in the hands of another person, the object being 
i defaulter, transgressor, or trespasser, the payment to prevent such money or goods being handled by 

I ordinarily being held to discharge the grievance, the debtor instead of applied for the benefit of his 

First Open, Water, a marine term introduced in creditors. ; ; 

' charter-parties relating to vessels proceeding to Gentleman’s Agreement, an informal agree- 

the Baltic ports and the St. Lawrence, and denot- ment based on good faith. , 

toy- ing the time when a ship, first touches the open sea Give On, the paying of contango. . 

afto- the hr< iking up of the winter ice. Godown, a storage warehouse in the Far East. 

Fixed Capital. (See Capital.) Good Delivery, a Stock Exchange term indica- 

. Fixtures are legally such movable additions to- ting that a security ism proper form and condition, 
a building or land as when actually secured be- Goods and Chattels, include ail kinds of movable 
come part of the freehold. There are three ex- property, as well as rights of action, bills, debts, 
ceptic i t „ie role that tenant'- tur .secured to banknotes, bonds, etc. 

the freehold pass to the landlord, viz. ; — {a) in Goodwill, is the benefit acquired by a business by 

favour of trade ; (6) for agricultural purposes (see the patronage from constant customers. 
Agricultural Holdings Act, 1923) ; (c) for ornament Graving, the cleansing of the bottom of a ship, 

ana couve e, s . .is tape ten chimney- Groundage, the charge for space occupied by a 

pieces, fisv? also Tenant’s and Trade Fixtures.) ship while in port. 

Floaters, a .Stock Exchange term referring to Ground Rent, a rent charged in respect of land 
what are called Bearer Securities, on which loans only, and not in respect of -the buildings; to be 
1 are readily raised, and as the loans on them are placed thereon. ; 

called in by one bank they are passed io another. Habeas Corpus. (See * a Gen. Inf.” p. 573.) 

and so on. hence toe name ** floaters.” Hall Mark® -are- official marks impressed upon 

Floating Policy, an insurance policy which gold and silver articles,: testifying to their genuine- 
covers certain specified goods which are distributed ness and value. The stamping is entrusted to the 
; ov*r i ertain .a a. Goldsmiths Company of' the City of London, at 

f . Floating Security, a term used In regard to Goldsmiths Hall, and the marks are the standard of 
j the ecu lt% or a limited ■ o, u my, and forming quality, the assay town’s mark, notification of duty : 


paid, date, maker, and (sometimes) workman’s 
mark. (See “ London Silver Marks,” pp. 718-19.) 

Hammered, the procedure on the Stock Ex- 
change for declaring a member who Is unable to 
meet his engagements to he a defaulter. 

- Hard Currency is the currency of a country in 
relation to which we hare an adverse balance of 
trade, or an adverse balance of payments, and 
therefore scarce and difficult to obtain. 

Haulage, charges for the iise of trucks, wagons, 
or carriages, from one point to another, exclusive 
of loading and unloading them. 

Hereditaments may be defined as any kind of 
property that can be inherited and may be corpor- 
eal — as land, or any substantial and permanent 
property thereto attached, and incorporeal — as 
real charges upon property, the right of user in 
articles, or offices and privileges issuing out of 
corporate holdings. Incorporeal, hereditaments 
comprehend franchises, annuities, ways, rents, 
commons advowsons, tithes, and the like. 

A High Seas are the seas that are open to all. and 
represent the entire sea-space beyond three miles 
Of the shore. Of recent years, however, some 
nations have sought to impose a much, wider limit 
than three miles. 

Hire Purchase, a system for the purchase of 
goods, by which they are obtained on hire and 
each payment is also treated .as part payment , of 
the purchase price. If the goods cost £100 or 
more the agreement must be in a specified written 
form. Ownership docs not normally pass until 
the last instalment is paid, but the seller cannot 
recover the goods for defaul t without leave of the 
court. (See Hire Purchase Act. 1988;) 

Holder is the payee or indorsee of a bill of ex- 
change or note who is in possession of it, or the 
bearer thereof. Bills of Exchange Act, 1882, s. 2. 

Holding Company, one that, although not itself 
trading, own shares in a company that is. Often 
used as a means of amalgamating two or more com- 
panies without either of them losing its identity. 

Holding Over, the act of refusing to quit posses- 
sion of premises after the expiration of the term 
of a tenancy, or of legal notice to quit. If the 
tenancy is protected by the Bunt Acts, the 
occupier becomes statutory tenant. 

Home Consumption, a term relating to (1) goods 
consumed in the country of their production, (2! 
imported goods. stored in bonded warehouses until 
duty is paid and they are brought into con- 
sumption. A A'AA 

Hotchpot, a legal term signifying the bringing 
into common sharing of a specified property ; as in 
the. case of: a child, who during his father’s lifetime 
has had a portion of estate given to him, being 
compelled, on the father dying without will, to 
bring his share into hotchpot to be included in the 
statutory division ordained for intestates’ estates. 

Import licence, document granted by Board of 
Trade permitting goods brought from abroad to he 
landed and used in this country. 

In Advance of Calls, a phrase referring to pay- 
ments made by shareholders prior to call being 
made on their shares, f: 1 ” :A mu: A 'AA a;,:AA;’ : :A 

In Ballast. A ship is in ballast when, not having 
sufficient cargo, she carries some weighty sub- 
stances for stability. ' ’ ' ' 

Income Tax, a tax of so much in the pound 
sterling of income from whatever source, all per- 
sons resident in Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land, and all persons not resident in, but deriving 
income from property, trade, or employment: in 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland being liable 
to assessment. Income is classed under five 
schedules; la) from the ownership of ianchbuildtags, 
etc, ; it) from the occupation or use of land ; (c.) 
from Government or public stocks ; id) from trade, 
profession, or vocation, remittances from abroad, 
bank interest, etc. ; (e) from salaries, pensions, 
and emoluments of offices of the Army, Navy, 
Glvil Service, Ecclesiastical bodies. Corporations, 
Public Companies, annuities or dividends from 
Public Companies, etc. 

The income-tax year is from April fl to the 
following April 5. Rates of tax fin taxable income 
for the year 1962-58 are as follows : — on the first 
£100, 3s. in the £ on the next £150, 5s. 0 d. on the 
next £150, 7s, Od. and on the balance 9s. Gri in 
the £. Taxable income Is found, by deducting 
from Total income certain allowances. 

(1) Earned Income allowance of two-ninths up 
to £450. 


(2) Personal allowance of £120 to single persons 
and married women in employment: to 
married men living with or maintaining 
wife, £210. 

(3) Child allowance of £85 for each child under 
16 years of age or receiving full-time educa- 
tion, provided child does not have income 
exceeding £85. 

(4) Dependent Relative allowance of £50 for each 
relative maintained whose own income 
does not exceed £80. Relief reduced by £1 
for every £1 by Which relative’s own income 
'exceeds £85. 

(55 Houseiceeper allowance of £50 (certain re- 
strictions). 

(6) Aae allowance of two-ninths of unearned 
income where taxpayer (or his wife) is over 
65 and total income does not exceed £500. 

Pensions qualify for the earned income relief 
of two-ninths, as do all investment incomes 
below £250 a year. 

Surtax is. paid on all incomes exceeding £2,000, 
the rate increasing from 2s. in the £ with the 
size of the income, e.g. £2,000-2,500, 2s. ; above 
£15,000, lo.;. 

Indemnity, a formal legal acceptance of respon- 
sibility against damage or loss hi such circum- 
stances as may be expressed. ••• A 

Indenture, any sealed agreement between two or 
more persons ; originally the counterparts Were 
drawn up as one document and cut apart with 
indented edges. . 

Inflation is the progressive reduction in the A 
buying value of money due to too much money 
chasing insufficient goods. Post-war inflation has 
been prevented partly by high taxation absorbing 
surplus money and partly by pegging prices of all 
'vital commodities. • ••• • 

Injunction, an order or judgment of Court re- 
straining some person or persons from doing cer- 
tain things, not amounting to a crime, which are 
detrimental to the interests of another or others. 

Inscribed Stock is stock in respect of which 
holders are simply registered, no certificates being 
issued to them. Ho one can deal with such stock 
except actual holders or persons appointed by the 
power of attorney of holders. A 

Inspecting Order, a written order authorising 
goods in dock, bonded warehouse, or other place 
to be shown to the holder. 

Insurance, a provision or contract securing 
against Toss by fire, tempest, or other Cbntigency; 
insuring compensation for accident .; allowance 
during ill-health : or payment of a stipulated sum 
at death to beneficiaries indicated. Insurances 
are usually effected with insurance companies, who 
take the hazard in consideration of annual pre- 
miums paid to them by the person insuring. The 
rates are based on a system of averages. 

• Interest, in its commercial sense, is payment 
made for the loan or use of money, and is calcu- 
lated according to a specified rate. Interest Is 
either simple or compound. When simple interest 
is paid, the principal sum remains the same; in 
case of compound interest, each year’s interest is 
added to the principal, and succeeding interest 
calculations are on the increased amounts. 

Interlocutory, : a legal term describing proceed- 
ings and orders in t.ho preliminary stages' of a law 
suit. They deal with matters incidental to the 
action, but not with the actual dispute. 

Interpleader, a form of lawsuit the purpose of 
Which is to decide between rival claimants to 
property or money. The suit is usually resorted 
to by the officers of the law when in possession of 
property of disputed ownership. 

Intestacy, may be either total or partial. Total 
intestacy Is the condition supervening on a person 
t - * ff - per d g- without w ig mi 1 
a will, Partial intestacy occurs when a person 
makes a will which is ineffective as to Part of Isis 
property. .: By the AdminiEtratibn:of:Estetes;Act„: 
1925, which applies to all persons dying after 
.January 1, 1926, all Ida real and personal estate 
is held by his personal representatives upon trust 
for sale (except as to money) with power to post- 
pone sale. After payment of funeral expenses, 
debts, and death duties, the residue is distributed 
as provided in sections 45 to 47 of the Administra- 
tions of Estates Act, 1925. (See p,. 704). . 

Inventory, a list of all goods, effects, fixtures, 
etc., in possession. . ■ ■. ■ 

■ I 0 tj, an Informal written and signed acknow* 
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ledgeiuent of indebtedness, requiring no stamp, allotted to him. A stamp duty of Id. lacharge- 
and, though not a promissory note, can be sued able on such letters for less than £5, and of (id. for 
upon. The letters stand for “ I owe you." higher amounts. 

Issue oi Shares and Loans. Shares are issued Letter oS Credit is a letter written by one cor- 
by the sending out of certificates in return for respondent to another requesting him to credit tile 
subscription payments, and declare the holders bearer with a certain sum of money. It may he 
entitled to so many shares. A loan issue consists “ general ” to all persona or “ special ” to parti- 
of bonds with a similar declaration. cular iiersons by name, It is not negotiable. 

Issuing House, a firm carrying on the business Letter oi Indemnity, a letter undertaking to be 
of placing new issues of shares of companies on the responsible for any loss or damage sustained in 
markets. circumstances specified. 

Jetsam, a term in navigation law signifying Letters oi Administration are the authority 
goods thrown into the sea for the safety of the granted by the Probate Division to a person to 
vessel. Such goods belong to the Crown in default act as administrator to the estate of a deceased 


of other claimants. 

Jettison, the act of throwing goods overboard to 


person, either with or without a will. 
Liabilities by Indorsement are 


protect the ship or its cargo. The liability to liabilities, incurred by the indorsement of bills Or 
make good property so lost is apportioned accord- other negotiable instruments whereby the indorser 


mg to average, 


! becomes responsible for payment should the other 


Jobber, a dealer on the Stock Exchange who is parties to the document make default, 
forbidden by its rules to deal with anyone outside Libel is a defamatory publication upon a person 
the Exchange; he deals only with brokers and by writings, pictures, images. Contumelious 
fellow-jobbers. matter that, tends to degrade a man in his neigh- 

Joint Stock Company. ( See Company.) hour’s opinion on publication constitutes a libel. 

Joint Tenancy, the occupation or possession of Libel differs from slander as the latter is oral 
land by persons jointly and equally entitled. defamation whilst libel must be matter published. 
Jointure, the property settled on a woman at, her Libel may also in certain cases be punished 
marriage, forming her separate estate to he en- criminally. _ 

joyed after the death of her husband. Licence is a permission given to do some act. 

Judgment Creditor, one who has obtained a which, without such permission, it would be .un- 
Courfc judgment against a debtor. .lawful to do. It usually refers to permits issued 

Judgment Debtor, one against whom a Court on payment .of excise duty. Licences are required 
judgment for payment of debt has been obtained, for keeping carriages, clogs,' for operating a tele^ 
Keep House, a term applied to a debtor who vision or 'wireless set, for driving a motor vehicle, 
denies himself to creditors calling at his house, fo.r shooting game, for setting up ns a bookmaker. 


This constitutes an act of bankruptcy. 


for hawking and peddling, for selling. beer, ale. 


Kentledge, permanent ship-ballast, and gener- ! wines and spirits, tobacco, patent medicines. 


ally consisting of pigs of iron. 

Kuock-Ior-Knoek Agreements are commonly 


Lien, tire right by which a person holding per- 


made between two motor insurance companies, sonal property of another can retain possession of 
They agree that in case of a collison between it until some claim that he has against the original 
motorists insured by them each pays its own owner is satisfied. 

assured without inquiring who was responsible for Light Dues are charges levied on ships for the 
the accident, and that they will not tiring actions maintenance of lighthouses, beacons, etc., around 
against each other. the coasts. 

Knock-Out Agreement, the offer of a reward for Limitation Act. (See Statutes oi Limitation.) 

abstaining from bidding at an auction sale. It is Limited Partner, a partner who Is not liable to 

illegal for a dealer to enter brio such an agreement, contribute to the payment of the Ann’s debts 
Laches, a term of commercial law denoting nogli- beyond his share in the Arm’s capital. He must 
geut delay or failure to enforce a legal right. take no part iu the business. 

Lagan, or Ligan, goods thrown from a ship and Liquid Assets consist of readily realisable pro- 
sunk in the sea, but secured to a buoy so as to be perty such as coins, notes, Consols, and other 
found again, high-class securities. 

Landing Order, a Customs document authorising Liquidated Damages, an agreed amount of 
the chief officer of a ship, after dues paid, to hand damage in case of breach of contact : or, iu an 
over goods for landtag, during which process the action, the definitely ascertainable amount that 
w r ait.er or searcher examines the goods and finally may be indisputably due. 

sigmi the orders as correct. Liquidation is the termination of the existence of 

Larceny, the unlawful taking and carrying away a company by the distribution of ail the assets first 
of things personal with intent to deprive the in payment of credi tors and then among the share- 
rightful owner of the same. (See Larceny Act, holders. The liquidation may be compulsory, 
1816.) under the orders of a court, or voluntary, under 

Lastage, sand or gravel used for ballasting a control of the shareholders or creditors, 
ship. Lloyd’s, started as a meetmg-plaee for mer- 

Law Merchant, the mercantile law, which em- chants and shipowners at a coffee-house in 
bodies the customs arid usages ordinarily sane- Abchurch Lane, London, kept by Edward Lloyd, 
tioned between merchants and traders, and is' gradually developed into a very powerful associa- 


recognised as part of the common law'. 


tlon, and from 1774 to 1030 had its offices in the 


Lay Days are days allowed for loading or unload- Royal Exchange, now situated at Leadenhall St, 
lug ships according to agreement. The members of Lloyds mostly engage in. the 

Leakage, an allowance made for losses on liquids business of Insuring or underwriting ships ana 
by leaking. their cargoes, but almost any risk can be covered 

: Lease, a letting or the documents setting forth there. . „ „ , _ , ... 

the letting of lands, tenements, machinery, or Lloyd’s Register forms a full record and classing 
Other projierty for a specified consideration and cation of all, British, ships, and of fcrolgn ships 
time. A lease for a longer period than three years classed- in the register, and is published; yearly* 
must be by deed. The surveyors of Lloyd’s make periodical surveys 

Legacy, a gift by will of personal property, of vessels, and keep a systematised inspection over 
There are three classes of legacies; (1) general , ships intended for classification. The ; first-class 
i stat f' i i 1 -> _ . ■ ■ . • 

(2) specific, when comprising a specified part of the Loadltae. (See PhmsoH Line.) 
testator’s property ; iS) demonstrative, when a Look-Out, the act of an employer, who by reason 

certain fund is made liable for the discharge of the of trade disputes, or other cause, closes bis factories 
legacy ; but if the fund has ceased to exist or is or workshops against his employees. . , 
inadequate the general estate must supply it. Log-Book, the book in which the ichief taeiftemS; 

Legal Day is the whole of the twenty-four hours of a voyage, are entered by the master of a blip or 


of a day, from one midnight to the next. 

Legal Tender. Bank of England £1 and 10s. 


his mate. : , , , , . 

London Clause' Charge, a charge payable to ship- 


aotes are If c u ,i ■ 1 • i for an 1 ring consignees the right to ask for de 

amount ; silver and cupro-nickel up to £2 ; nickel- ! livery into consignee s lighter or land conveyance. 


brass Sil pieces up to is. and bronze up to Is. 
Letter of Allotment, a letter informing an 


The charge varies according to class of goods., -v 
Long-Daied Bill, a money-market term denoting 


applicant for shares that certain shares have been * a bill of exchango for ^ longer. thaix oxdlBary'p&nod. 
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Made Bill is a bill of exchange having the name 
of one .or more indorsers on- it. It is usually a 
foreign bill sent from a provincial town to London 
for negotiation. 

Making-tip Pries, the price at which stocks or 
; shares -are closed for the current settlement. 

Mandamus, an order commanding the perform- 
ance of certain acts ■ or duties. It is- issued from 
the Queen’s Bench Division of the High Court, and 
may be addressed to any person, corporation, or 
inferior court requiring them, to do something 
specified. 

Manifest, document giving particulars of the 
consignor, consignee, destination, markets, etc., of 
thevarious packages comprising the cargo of a ship. 

Margin, a covering deposit with a broker, accom- 
panied by instructions as to prices that are not to 
be exceeded. 

Maritime Lien, a claim for salvage, -damages, 
wages, or payments for necessaries made in respect 
of any maritime adventure and constituting a 
direct charge upon the ship, freight,, or cargo en- 
forceable by arrest and sale. 

Market- Overt, in opou market, i.e., a place 
Sanctioned by law or custom for selling and buying 
and open to the public. All articles bought in 
market overt, even if stolen property', become the 
property of the purchaser. 

Mato’s Receipt, receipt given by the mate of a 
ship when. goods are deliveredto a ship for loading, 
v Memorandum of Association, the document to 
which at. least seven members subscribe 1 in the 
"formation of a public company, or two in the case 
of a private, company, and which states (in the 
case of a limited company), (i) the name of the 
company, (ii) the situation of its registered office, 
(iii) the objects of the company. Civ) that the 
liability of. its members is limited, (v) the amount 
of its share capital, Clause (iii) limits the activities 
of the company, as any act done in excess of these 
powers is null and void (ultra vires). 

: Mint Price of : Bullion indicates the number of 
coins for a giyen weight of bullion. 

Mixed Currency, a currency partly of coins or 
the precious metals’and partly of convertible paper, 
but both must lie of legal tender quality. 

Mixed Policy is a marine insurance policy com- 
:bining time and distance , conditions— a voyage 
and a period. 

Monopoly, the exclusive possession of a certain 
commodity or the sole right to trade in it. ; 

: Mortgage is a transaction by which an owner 
(called " a mortgagor ”) of an interest in property 
borrows on the security of that interest from a 
lender (railed " ; ,a mortgagee The safest form 
of mortgage of land is a legal mortgage now 
effected by (a) a lease for a term of years subject 
to cesser on repayment, or 16) a charge by way of 
legal mortgage. A mortgage of chattels is effected 
by means of a Bill of Bale. No action may ho 
brough t to recover any principal sum secured on 
land after the expiration of 12 years from the 
; date when, the right to receive the money accrued. 
A mortgage of a British ship must be effected in 
accordance with the Merchant Shipping Act, 1894. 

, Mutual Me Insurance, a system of life insurance 
carried on by members of a company having no, 
shareholders arid no subscribed capital and 
dividing the whole of Its profits amongst its policy- 
holders. 

National Debt constitutes the financial obliga- 
tion of a state, and amounted in Great Britain in 
March 1952 to £25,890 million, which represents a 
total annual charge of £581 million. The National 
Debt is divided into funded and unfunded debt , the 
former representing debt in respect of which there 
is no fixed date for repayment, and taking the 
form of Consols and debts due to the Bank of 
England, while unfunded debt consists of Govern- 
ment. loans, repayable at a fixed date. 

Nationality, British, A British subject or 
Commonwealth Citizen is a person who is a natnral- 
oam British subject; .. ■ a person, to whom a 
certificate of naturalisation has -been granted ! a 
person who has become a subject of His Majesty 
by; reason oi any annexation of territory or who, 
subject to certain exceptions, is the wife of a 
British subject. A natural-bom British Subject 
is one born within His Majesty's Dominions and 
allegiance or if born out of His Majesties Dominions 
Whose father was at the time of such person’s 
Birth a British subject. A married woman docs 
i- *l necessarily lose her British nationality either 


by virtue of her marriage to an alien or of her 
husband’s subsequent change of nationality (see 
also Alien). The British Nationality Act, 1948, 
replaced the British Nationality and Status of 
Aliens Act of 1914 as the basis of the law of British 
citizenship. , 

Nationalisation, the process of transferring 
property or industries into public ownership. In 
1945-48 the Bank of England, the coal industry, 
civil aviation, telecommunications, inland trans- 
port, electricity undertakings, and public hospitals 
were nationalised. The- gas -industry was nation- 
alised iu-HMii. and iron and steel in 1951, 

Naturalisation, the grant Of British nationality 
to an alien. Before an application can be made 
to the Secretary of State for the grant of a certifi- 
cate an alien must have qualified by 5 years’ resi- 
dence in the IJ.K. or service under the Grown, 
during the S years immediately passed. 

Navicert is the name given to a pass issued by 
the. Royal Navy in war-time permitting a neutral 
vessel to proceed with its cargo through blockaded 
areas, 

Negotiable Instruments and Negotiable Paper, 
sueh as bibs, notes, cheques, warrants, bonus, 
and other documents as are by common usage on 
transfer by delivery from one person to another, . 
convey a legal right to the property therein, free 
from all claims. A bill of lading is not a negotiable 
instrument. 

Net or Nett Weight, actual weight of goods after 
every allowance Inis been made for package, 
waste, etc. 

Nominal Exchange, the state of the exchanges 
which depend upon the par value of moneys of the 
countries, and not on the current demand for them 
at any given time. 

Nominal Partner, one who -permits his name -to 
be used in the title of a business, although: having 
no actual interest in the concern, as in the case of 
one who has retired from it. He may be liable for 
the debts of the business if he holds himself out as 
a partner. 

Nominal Price, an approximate or designated 
price of issue of shares, or price quoted in respect 
of goods and securities in which dealings are in- 
frequent. 

Notary Public is an officer who may certify deeds 
and other documents, usually a solicitor appointed 
to' certify signatures to documents intended -for - 
use abroad, and. to put marks of protest on bills of 
exchange and promissory notes, foreign and in- 
land, which have not been met. 

Notice of Dishonour, the notice which the 
holder of a bill of exchange must give to drawer 
and negotiators when the bill is refused payment. 

Noting - a Bill; the memorandum of a notary 
public written upon the face of or attached to a 
returned lull, after being presented by him a 
second time and not accepted or not paid. 

Not Negotiable. When a cheque or hill has 
these words .-written - across its face they do not , 
limit the transfer of it from one to another, but, in 
the case of a transferor not having a good title 
to the document, the transferee is merely in the 
same position as the transferor, and cannot go 
back upon the original drawer for satisfaction. 

Novation is the act; of replacing a debtor ljy 
another who assumes the responsibility, to which 
there must be the assent of the original-debtor and. 
co-editor as well as of the substitute. 

Nudum Pactum, an agreement without con- 
sideration. Not capable of being sued upon 
except under seal. 

Official Receiver, a person appointed by the 
Board of Trade to carry out prescribed duties 
under the Bankruptcy Act, 1914, in connection 
with the winding up a bankrupt’s estates, and 
having the powers of a trustee in bankruptcy. 

Official Referee, a High Court official appointed 
to deal with actions concerning disputed accounts. 

Omnium Stock, a term of the block Exchange 
for the total value of the various stocks -on which 
a loan is founded. 1 

On Call, money lent, either repayable on demand 
or at short notice. 

On Demand, a term in general use to denote bills 
of exchange in which these words have been writ- 
ten, 1 They need no acceptance and are payable 
on presentation. 

Open Cheque, an uncrossed cheque payable on 
presentation to "hearer” or “order,” as the case 
may be. 
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Open Cover, a general insurance policy for 
recurring shipments, details of which are not yet 
known. 

Open Credit, credit given by a banker to a cus- 
tomer without guarantee or security. A letter 
of credit authorising payment of money to another 
person without condition also comes within the 
term “ open credit." 

Open Policy, a marine insurance policy, the full 
amount of which is not declared until the value of 
the property has been ascertained. 

Option, a right granted to a ■..person to buy or 
sell certain stock or shares at a specified price 
within a stated period or on an indicated day. 

Ordinary Stock or Shares, such as have no special 
privilege or right attaching to them, but which 
receive dividends representing the profits after 
paying interest on preference shares and deben- 
tures and providing for reserve, etc. 

Original Bill, the. first of a duplicate or triplicate 
set of foreign bills. The term also applies to a bill 
which has been discounted before endorsement. 

Outward Bill of Lading, the documentation of a 
shipment from any port in the U.K. These are 
subject to the special rules of the Carriage of Goods 
by -Sea Act.- 1924. 

Overhead Price, a price including extras. 

Overriding Commission, the commission paid to 
a broker or other agent for securing underwriting 
contracts for an issue of shares or debentures. 

Over-Tonnage, denotes the providing of a greater 
tonnage of ships than is required for the freight to 
be shipped. 

Par, a price that is equivalent to nominal value. 

Partners are persons associated in the carrying 
on of a trade, industry, or business jointly with a 
view to profit.; active, as when employing them- 
selves in the conduct of the enterprise ; sleeping, 
when providing capital but. taking no active part ; 
or nominal, when only lending their name. 

Partnership, an association of not more than 
twenty and not fewer than two persons for trading, 
purposes, whose interests, relationship, and 
responsibilities are usually defined in a deed of 
partnership. A11 partners are liable jointly 
for ail the debts of the firm to tba outside public, 
and the firm is bound by the action of any one 
partner. By the Registration of .Business 
Names Act, 1910. when the partnership is carried 
on in a name which does not consist: of the true 
surnames of all the partners it must be registered 
and the names of all partners be exhibited on all 
business letters, catalogues, show cards, etc; 

Passing Off is the wrong committed where one 
trader by improper use of trademarks or deliberate 
imitations represents his goods as those of another. 
The injured trader can sue for damages. 

Passive Bonds and Shares, bonds on which, no 
interest is paid but which confer some future 
accruing advantage cm the holder. 

Patents. A patent is an exclusive right granted 
under the Patents Act to the inventor of a new 
and useful technical invention. An application 
for a patent must be filed in the Patent Office 
and be accompanied by a Provisional or Complete . 
specification. The former need only describe the 
general nature of the invention, while the Com- 
plete must give a detailed description of the 
invention and of the manner in which it is to be 
performed and must end with a distinct statement 
of what the applicant desires to claim as his 
exclusive right. 1 Where the specification aceom- 
panying the original application is a Provisional 
it must be followed by a Complete within one 
rear. Complete specifications are examined as to 
form land novelty by the Patent Office and after 
acceptance by the Office are open to opposition. 
If there is no opposition or if the. opposition is 
rejected, a patent will be granted on payment of a , 
sealing fee. : The grant is made for sixteen years, 
subject to payment of annual renewal fees after 
. the first four years, but this term may Ire extended 
in very exceptional cases, for example, on the 
ground that the patentee has been inadequately 
remunerated by the patent or’ has suffered loss by 
reason of hostilities. The grant of a patent is no 
guarantee of its validity, and patents may be 
attacked • on certain grounds: 'specified: in : the Act 
and may be revoked or declared invalid by the 
Courts. Many patents are for improvements on 
prior patents which they may infringe if such prior 
patents are still in force. A patentee may bring a 
civil action against infringers of Ms patent, ana if 


his notion is successful may recover damages and 
obtain an injunction against further infringement. 
Articles protected by patent should be marked 
with the number of t he patent to warn the public 
of the existence of the patent. Penalties arc 
prescribed for malting false claims to patent rights. 
A patentee ma.y assign or license his patent and 
may have his patent endorsed “ Licenses of 
Eight ” which will enable any person to obtain a 
licence on terms settled by agreement or fixed 
by the Comptroller of Patents, For patents so 
endorsed the renewal fees are halved. In certain 
cases, particularly if the patented invention is not 
adequately worked in this country, the Comptroller 
may order the grant of a compulsory licence for 
the use of the patent and may determine the 
royalties to be paid to the patentee. All assign- 
ments and licences must be registered hi the 
Patent, Office. 

Patent law and practice Is difficult and complex, 
and it is advisable to consult a Patent Agent on 
the drafting of specifications and on all matters 
relating to the patents. 

Pawntroking, the business of lending money on 
security; of goods taken in pledge. In the 18th 
centurj'pawnhrokmg grew to be a regular business, 
and was regulated by Acts of Parliament. , A 
licence is required by every pawnbroker, for which 
he pays £7 10s. per annum, with an additional 
duty of £5 15s. if he deals in plate. The three 
balls which hang over the pawnbrokers' shops are 
the ancient antis of Lombardy, the Lombards 
being the first money-lenders in Europe. , (See 
Monts-de-Piett, General Information Section.) 

Pay Day, the day cm which. Stock Exchange 
settlements are concluded. Used also to denote 
the particular day of each month on which a firm 
pays its accounts. • 

Payee, the person or firm to whom a bill of ex- 
change, promissory note, or sum of money is made 
payable. 

Payer, one who pays a bill of exchange, promis- 
sory note, or account. 

Payment under Protest, a payment made after 
protest has been made denying all or part liability. 

Per Capita, per head. 

Personal Property, or Personalty, everything , 
that is possessed apart from that .which is freehold 
land. 

Petitioning Creditor, one who Sics a petition in 
bankruptcy against a debtor, 

Plimsoll lane or Loadline is a mark on the side 
of a ship indicating the maximum depth to which 
she may be loaded without danger to herself or the 
crew. (See Freeboard.) 

Pool Betting Duty, at the rate of 30 per. cent,, is 
levied on ail moneys staked on football pools ; 
totalisator bets are taxed at 10 per cent. 

Poor Person’s Certificate is a certificate granted 
to a person of very small, means entitling him or 
her to the free services of solicitor and counsel and 
immunity from legal costs. Certificates can only 
be granted to persons whose incomes do not exceed 
£i and who da not own more than, £100 worth of . 
property. The Legal Aid and Advice Bill intro- 
duced into Parliament in 1948 extends free or 
cheapened legal services to much wider income 
groups. (See “ A Citizen’s Guide.") .-. 

Post-Date, to make out a cheque, bill, or 
document giving a date later than that on which It 
is written. Such a cheque would not become . 
payable until the date given. 

Post Obit Bond Is a bond given for a loan, under- 
taking to repay the lender the sum borrowed, 
with interest, after the decease of another person 
froth whom he expects to receive money; often., 
may be set aside by a Court of Justice. 

Poundage, a commission or fee fixed at a fate of 
so much per £. 

Preference Bonds are such as are issued at a 
fixed rate of interest, and payable before dividend® : 
are declared oh ordinary shares; •. 

Preference Shares andPreference Stoekare shares 
or stock entitled to their fixed dividend before any. 
division of profits can be made amongst the holders, 
of ordinary shares or stock. Preferential rights 1 
may be cumulative or non-oumulatlra; 

Preferential Payments in Bankruptcy 1 are such 
as have to be made before the claims of ordinary 
creditors are considered, and include rates and 
taxes which may have become payable within 
twelve months preceding the date of the receiving 
order; salaries and wages of clerks, : servants. 


labourers, and workmen for ■ services during the 
preceding four months, and not exceeding in any 
one: ease £200, 

Premium has several meanings : (1) a prescribed 
periodical (usually annual) payment on a policy of 
insurance; (2) the advance in price of stock or 
shares above par value ; (3) a bounty ; (4) a pay- 
ment in respect of a loan in addition to or in place 
of interest. 

Prescription, a law term, meaning the acquisition 
of ownership as a result of unchallenged possession 
and enioyment of a thing over a very long period. 

Price Current, a list of articles t>f merchandise 
with their prices, the duties payable (where 
necessary), etc., with prices and statements, duties, 
drawbacks, etc., if any. 

Primage, a percentage added to the freight and 
paid by the shipper or consignor to the master ot a 
ship for the loading of goods. 

Prime Cost, in cost accounting, is the cost of 
labour and raw materials with air the charges 
thereon, such as carriage inwards, freight, etc. 

Private Company, a small limited company 
privately formed by members who subscribe the 
•whole of the capital among themselves. By the 
Companies Act, 1918, the number of members is 
limited to 50, No invitation can be issued to the 
public to subscribe. 

Probate is the authority granted by the Court 
to a person appointed under a will to act as 
executor to the estate of the deceased. 

Production, a term used to denote a thing pro- 
duced — that is. made, written, composed, or manu- 
factured; or, in its ordinary commercial signifi- 
cance, the bringing forward and ottering of an 
article for sale. . • 

Profit, the surplus that Temains after all ex- 
penses of production and sale have been paid. 
Gross profit is tbe excess of selling price over cost 
price ; net profit is the excess of gross profit over 
the selling and. management expenses. 

Profit Snaring, a method of remunerating labour, 
under which the employee receives, in addition to 
Ms ordinary wages, a share of the profits. ■ 

Profits Tax, a tax on companies' profits, the 
rate differing for distributed and undistributed 
■ 'profits. , 

Prohibitions and Restrictions, a term applying 
to articles which are either prohibited altogether 
from being exported or imported, or are placed 
under special conditions. ;■ i - 

Promissory Note, an unconditional promise in 
writing made by one person to another, signed 
by the maker, engaging to pay on demand, or at a 
fixed or determinable future time, a certain sum in 
money to or to the order of a specified person or to 
• bearer. s d 

Promoter, a person who arranges the formation 
of a Company. 

FrooE of Debt in Bankruptcy, a creditor’s 
affidavit or declaration, setting forth particulars of 
debt owing to him by a bankrupt. 

Property is of two classes, corporeal, as land, 
buildings, etc., and incorporeal, as the rights in 
things not represented by material objects. 

Proprietary Company, a parent .company bold- 
ing lands or mining rights, parts of which it sells or 
leases to others. 

Prospectus, a document issued by public com- 
panies inviting the public to subscribe for shares of 
the company, A copy of every prospectus, before 
publication, must be filed with the Registrar of 
Joint Stock Companies. The prospectus must 
state various facts relating to the affairs of the 
company, and these are enumerated in the Fourth 
Schedule of the Companies Act, 1948. 

Protest, a notification by a notary public of an 
unaccepted or unpaid foreign bill of exchange, 
which protest must be effected at the place of dis- 
honour, and contain a copy of the bill, a statement 
of the parties to it, and other particulars. 

Proxy, one who acts for another, or the written 
Authorisation for such action. 

Public Company, a limited company whose 
capital consists of shares publicly subscribed, such 
shares being saleable by any shareholder without 
the consent of the other shareholders. 

Purchase Tax, a tax on purchases of goods in 
the U.K., charged on the wholesale value at a 
percentage rate varying with different cl u ses .4 
goods. 

Quarantine is a term used to denote the period 
for Which ; a : vessel, oil which there is infectious 


disease, is detained in isolation until medically 
certified free from taint. Originally this period 
was forty days ; hence the term ; but, now the de- 
tention and prohibition of intercourse with the 
shore only lasts until a dean bill of health can be 
given. 

Quarter Days, the last days of each quarter of 
the year on which payment of rent or interest falls 
due. (See p. 722.) : "■■■'■ ■ , 

Quit-Rent. Formerly a rent paid oy a freeholder 
or copyholder to a Lord of the Manor in lieu of 
services, but abolished in 1986. 

Quorum. (See “ A Citizen’s Grade. ') 

Quota, the allocation of a stated amount of raw 
raaterlals to a particular firm. 

Racking, a tern used in the wine and spirit 
trade when liquors or wine are transferred from 
certain casks to other casks, or when drawn off 
from the lees. 

Rack Rent, rent of the full yearly value of the 
property held. A. term generally used to denote 
the rent of a house and land as distinguished from 
rent of land only. 

Railway Advice, a document sent by a rail- 
way company to a consignee of goods intimating 
that goods are awaiting his orders at a specified 
station. 

Rateable Vaiuo. The value of property as the 
same is assessed in the rate books of the local 
authorities, representing the full rental value less 
certain statutory deductions for repairs and 
maintenance. Certain dwelling-houses are now : 
assessed on the basis of cost of construction and 
cost Of, land (see Local Government Act, 1048), 

Rates, a payment levied by Local Authorities 
on the occupiers of land or buildings in the area. 
The proceeds are used to defray the expenses of 
Local Government and public services. The 
amount is assessed annually as a proportion of the 
rateable value and varies in different cases. 

Raw Cotton Commission, a body set up on 
January 1st. 194,8. to supervise the purchase, 
importation, and distribution of raw cotton. All 
dealings in such cotton require the consent of the 
Commission. : . f ' r . "A'. -A , 

Real Estate, or Realty, is immovable property, 
i.e., land held on freehold. Leaseholds, however 
long the term, are personal , . 1 .ire. 

Real Securities, deeds of mortgage of real 
estate. 

Realisation is a conversion into actual cash of 
what was previously contingent or doubtful, a 
process that may result in gain or loss on original 
cost according to the state of the market. 

Receipt fa a written acknowledgment of money 
paid, on which a stamp duty of twopence must be 
paid if for a sum of £2 or over. The following are 
exempt : sums of money placed on deposit with a 
banker, bankers' acknowledgments of bills of ex- 
change, taxes, wages, salary, or pension. 

Receiver, one appointed to control an estate or 
property pending dispute or litigation. 

Receiving Notes, documents signed by shippers 
requesting the chief officer of a ship to receive on 
board specified goods. 

Receiving Order, the order of a Court of Bank- 
ruptcy, on petition presented by a debtor or one of 
his creditors, placing the debtor's estate in the 
hands of the Official Receiver, and barring further, 
legal proceedings against the debtor by creditors. 
The effect of the order is thus to protect the estate 
of the debtor until it is definitely declared after 
the public examination whether the debtor be 
bankrupt or not. 

Recognisance, an acknowledgment of indebted- ;■ 
ness to the Crown, should a certain specified act not 
be duly performed ; for example, a recognisance in 
respect of a prisoner liberated on bail, whose fail- 
ure to appear on the day appointed for trial 
would rent r the r torn a U 1 * 

Re-draft, a new hill of exchange which the 
holder of a protested bill draws on the drawer or 
endorsers for the amount of the original hill with 
the costs added. • 

Reducing into Possession, the conversion of 
a th eg m v m<h one has the ngtit of iw her into 
actual possession, &b when the holder of a bill . of 
sale enforces his security. 

Re-exchange, loss and expenses incurred on a, 
dishonor! < i reign ill. 

Re-exportation, the exportation of Imported 
goods. 

Referee in Case of Need, a person named on a 
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bill of exchange to whom the holder raaj r resort if 
the bill is dishonoured. 

Registered Bonds are such as for security against 
robbery or loss are registered in the holders’ names 
in the books of the company or State issuing the 
bonds. 

Re-insurance, when an underwriter considers he 
has incurred too great a hazard he may effect a 
sub-insurance with others, so that in the event of 
loss the liability will be more widely distributed. 

Remedy, the technical term for the extreme 
limit of allowance the Mint will allow from the 
fixed coinage standard. 

Renewal of a Bill is frequently resorted to when 
an acceptor finds himself unable to meet it when it 
falls due. The original bill is cancelled and a new 
one drawn up, so that the consent of all parties to 
the original bili is required. 

Replevin, the name of an action brought by a 
•tenant for recovery of goods unlawfully distrained 
upon. 

Reputed Ownership Is a term in use regarding 
goods and property in the possession of a bankrupt, 
and applies to everything under hie control at the 
time of his bankruptcy. All such property is 
presumed to belong to the bankrupt and to be 
available for realisation and distribution, unless 
the contrary is proved. , v. ■ . ' 

Request Note, a Customs note filled up and 
signed by an importer when requiring the removal 
•of dutiable goods from one warehouse to. another, 
or (in the case of perishable goods) from ship- 
board before clearance. 

Reserve, a charge made against profits before 
arriving at the.actudl net profit, in order to make 
provision for contingencies. The fund resulting 
from these reservations is the Reserve Fund. If 
.reservation is made for some specific object— e.p., 
the replacement of a wasting asset, or repayment, 
■of a debt — the fund is known as a Sinking Fund, 
and must be invested. 

Reserve biabilityvisach poftidn of a limited dom- 
pany’s unpaid capital as can only, by special 
.resolution of the company, be called up for wind- 
ing-up purposes, often called Reserve Capital. 

Reserve Price. (See Upset Price.) 

Respondentia, a legal term applying to maritime 
contracts, mortgaging the cargo for money ad- 
vanced for the prosecution of the voyage. It is 
' only repayable on the safe arrival of the ship. 

Restraint of Trade is a legal term relating to 
contracts which unreasonably restrict a party in 
the exercise of liis trade or profession. Such 
contract will be declared void upon application to 
a court. 

Restrictive Endorsement is one which destroys 
the negotiability of a bill of exchange, such as 

Pay A only.” 

: Retainer, the engagement, by request and pay- 
ment of the retaining fee, of the services of a coun- 
sel to represent one of the parties to an action, 
inquiry, trial, hearing, or arbitration. 

Retiring a Bill is to Withdraw it from circulation 
either by buying it up and retaining it until 
maturity or at once cancelling it, or by the accep- 
tor meeting it in the usual way when due. In the 
latter case it is discharged. 

Revenue, in its ordinary application, refers to 
income of any kind ; more strictly, however, it 
denotes (i) the income yielded to a State from : 
taxes and duties, (ii) in accounting, the income ] 
•earned by a company, as distinct from capital j 
.receipts. ■ : 

Revenue Account, another name for a profit and : 
loss account, the term being applied usually to 
large industrial concerns such as Railway and 
Shipping Companies, Gas Companies, etc. 

Reversion is a right to property or benefit, the . 
enjoyment of which does not conic into operation 
until the happening of a certain event or the 
expiration of a certain period. , 

Reversionary Interest, a term applied to a 
deferred interest la money or personal property. 

Rider, any separate addition to a document, or 
addition to a resolution or verdict, appended to 
ttheoriginal. . „ 

Ring, a combination formed by a group of 
speculators to obtain. the control of the operations 
in a eertain commodity or security, and by creating 
scarcity to run up prices for their own profitable 
.realisation. 

Royalty has several meanings ; (id percentages 
®r dues payable to landowners for mining rights ; 


(2) suing paid for the use of a patent : (8) per- 
centages paid to an author by a publisher on the 
sales of a book. 

Sale Warrant, a document given with a weight . 
note, in the case of goods sold on payment of de- 
posit, conditionally on an early discharge of the 
balance. a ,ibfey. 

Salvage, the reward payable by the owners of 
goods carried in a ship, or by the shipowner for 
exceptional services performed at sea by which 
goods or the ship are saved from loss. It is also 
applied to the goods saved from the dangers of the 
sea or to property saved from fire either on sea or 
land. The crew are not entitled to any reward 
for assistance rendered, even for extraordinary 
services, A passenger may be awarded a reward 
in exceptional cases. 

Salvage Loss, a term used In respect of a partial 
marine insurance loss, being the nett value of the 
goods recovered deducted from the full amount of 
insurance. 

Sans Redouts, ” without recourse,” a term which 
when written on a bill of exchange by an endorser 
frees him from liability on the document. : , 

Schedule, a list, summary, index, or inventory. 
It may be either supplementary or explanatory, 
t Scheduled Territories for purposes of the export 
trade are countries listed in the Exchange Control 
Act, 1947, and which comprise the Sterling Area. 

Scrip, a certificate of shares in a Government 
loan, company, or corporation, a contraction of 
" subscription,” , 

Searchers are Customs officers entrusted with 
the duty of searching and examining vessels on 
arrival or departure for goods liable to duties. 

Search Warrant, a document issued by a magis- 
trate authorising a search in any place for stolen 
or concealed property. 

Seaworthy, the, condition of a ship which is In 
every respect fitted for undertaking a voyage. 
There is an implied warrant of seaworthiness in a 
marine insurance voyage policy but not in a time 
policy or bill of lading, and should the vessel prove 
to have been inefficient at starting, the shipowners 
.will be liable for any loss by the cargo owners and 
any insurance of the ship will be void. 

Second-Class Taper, bills, notes, anti other 
securities for the satisfaction of which persons or 
firms of only moderate standing are responsible. 

Secured Creditor, one who holds home property 
Of a debtor towards the satisfaction of Ms claim. 
If a secured creditor desires to present a petition 
in bankruptcy against the debtor, he must cither 
surrender his security or. establish its value and 
prove an unsecured balance of at least £150, 

Securities are documents entitling the holder to 
specified realisable rights in land, money,- stocks, 
shares, bonds, mortgages, etc., in the event of 
loans, payments, or advances for which they were 
given remaining undischarged. 

Seisin, actual possession of real estate. 

Seizure Notes are notes made out by a Customs 
officer on discovering and taking possession of 
goods fraudulently obtained or bearing fraudulent 
trade-marks, and left with the goods after they 
have been placed in a Customs warehouse. 

Seller’s Market is the result of an insufficiency of 
goods to meet the demand. A market in which 
the seller ia able to sell on his own terms. 

Sellers Over, a market condition when Belters are 
in excess of buyers, or when there are no buyers at : 
all. ; 

Selling Out, a market or Stock Exchange term:, 
If a buyer fails to take up the securities he has con- 
tracted to buy, the seller may sell out against him, 
the buyer being- liable for any expenses to which 
the seller be put on that account. 

Sequestration is a legal process putting a sheriff 
or other officer of Court in possession of property or 
goods until a dispute or claim in respect thereof 
has been disposed of. It may also mean the taking 
possession of the property of a bankrupt for the 
purpose of distributing it amongst his creditors, , 

Set-off, the placing of .a debt due against a debt 
owing, wholly Or partially. The two debts must be. 
due in the same right and between the same parties. 

Settlement may mean : (1) the- discharge of a 
debt or claim ; (2) the settling of a sum, of money on 
a woman on her marriage as a provision for herself 
and children; a ad (3) the Stock Exchange; fort- 
nightly' settling period, viz., the last three da’ys of 
the account, as to general stocks and shares, and 
in the mining market four days. 
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Settling Day, the last day of the Stock Exchange 
account. 

Sharebrokers are persons engaged in the 
business of buying and selling shares and stocks 
for clients. 

Share Certificate, a document issued by a 
public company to a shareholder, certifying the 
number of the shares held and the sum paid up 
on them. ; Siemmogmcvd;. ■,■■■ 

Share Warrant, a document certifying that the 
bearer owns the shares specified and that they are 
fully paid up. It is a negotiable instrument, with 
coupons attached payable at the dates named to 
whomsoever may present them. When shares 
take this form the shareholder’s name does not 
appear on the list of shareholders. 

Ship Brokers are persons engaged In promoting 
business between shipowners and traders. 

, Shipping Articles, the contract between a ship- 
master and hia seamen setting forth the terms and 
conditions of service. 

Shipping Bills, Customa or trader’s documents 
containing particulars of goods placed on ship- 
board. 

Shipping Cards, cards issued by shipbrokera 
giving dates of sailings, approximate dates of 
arrivals, and other information of use to shippers. 

Shipping Note, delivery or receipt note concern- 
ing goods sent for loading. 

Shipping Weight, the declared weight of goods 
put on shipboard. 

Ship’s Certificate of Registry. This is issued by 
the registrar after the completion of the building 
of a ship, and sets forth the name, buiid, tonnage, 
and other particulars. 

Ship’s Manifest is a ship’s paper that contains 
full details of the vessel’s cargo and the ports for 
which she is bound. 

Ship’s Papers, such as must go with the ship, 
comprise the Certificate of Registry, the contract 
with the seamen. Charter Party or Bills of Lading. 
Manifest, Official Log, and Bill of Health. 

Ship’s Protest, a declaration, made before a 
, notary, setting forth particulars of loss or damage 
to ship or cargo, a document necessary for pro- 
duction to underwriters before adjustment of 

Ship’s Store Bond, a document given by a ship- 
owner or captain in respect of dutiable articles to 
be used as stores during the voyage. 

; ; ' Ship’s Stores, articles necessary for the provision- 
ing of a ship: as a Customs term, however, it 
refers to articles which would be chargeable with 
duty if consumed on land. 

Short Bills, or Short-dated Bills, are bills of ex- 
change baying less than ten days to run. They 
include bills payable on demand or at sight. 

Short Exchange, rates quoted for bills payable 
on sight or within a few days after. 

Short Loans, advances for short specified periods 
at a fixed rate of interest. 

, Short Shipment, a term applied to goods that, 
through accident or want of space, are unable to be 
taken on board. 

. Sight Bills are' such as are payable at sight, with- 
out allowance of days of grace. 

Sighting a Bill. A bill is sighted when presented 
to the person on whom it is drawn. 

Sinking Fund is a fund created by setting apart 
a proportion of the profits of a company or the 
revenue of a Government with the object of ex- 
tinguishing the debt or loan.: 

Sit-Down, a form of strike in which the workers 
down tools but refuse to leave the works premises, 

.. .Slander ol Title, a false, malicious statement 
Injurious to a person’s title to property and causing 
special damage. 

Slander of Goods is an offence of a similar nature, 
but where goods are disparaged whereby a man 
suffers loss of sales or custom. 

Slinging, the act of putting chains or ropes round 
goods lying alongside a ship for convenience of 
hoisting. r 

Slip, a marine insurance term referring to a slip- 
note of particulars required by an underwriter 
before undertaking to insure, and which he initials 
if accepted. 

Soft Currency is the currency of a country in 
relation to which we have a favourable balance of 
trade, or a favourable balance of payments, and 
therefore readily obtainable. 

Sola, signifying “ this only,” is a term applied to 
a document of which only the original exists. 
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Solvency, the ability to discharge all debts and 
obligations in full. 

Special Contribution was payable in the financial 
year 1948-49 on investment incomes exceeding 
£250, where the total investment income exceeded 
£2,000 in 1947-48. Though assessed on income 
it is generally payable out of capital. 

Special Damage fa any loss resulting from a 
wrongful act over and above the damage which the 
law automatically presumes will result. It can be 
recovered: only if specially claimed. 

Special Indorsement on a bill of exchange is an 
indorsement specifying the name of the person to 
whom the indorser transfers the document. 

Specie, metallic money or coin. in contradistinc- 
tion to instruments of credit, such as bills and 
notes. 

Specie Point, the point above or below the Mint 
par of exchange at which it fa found more profit- 
able to pay in specie than Wife. 

Specific Performance, the express carrying out 
of the terms specified in a contract. Where 
damages supply an adequate remedy, however, the 
Courts seldom enforce specific performance. 

Specification, a detailed list of work to be done 
or goods to be supplied in the carrying out of an 
order or contract. 

Spits, instruments of wood, iron, or steel, used by 
Customs officers in examining goods for dutiable 
articles. : 

Spot Goods are such as are ready for immediate 
delivery.. 

Squeezing the Bears, a phrase denoting the 
condition to which " bears " are reduced when 
buyers' to whom they have contracted for delivery 
are themselves the holders of the available stock, 
and by this means compel the " tears ” to pur- 
chase from them at an advanced price. 

Stag, a speculator on the Stock Exchange, who 
applies for new securities in the hope that in a 
short time their price will rise above the price of 
issue, whereupon he sells at a profit. 

Stale Cheque, a cheque that is not presented for 
payment within a reasonable period. Bankers 
make a rule of not cashing cheques a year or 
more old. 

Standard Gold is composed of twenty-two parts 
of pure gold and two parts of copper alloy. 

Standard Money is coin whose value in .ex- 
change depends upon the intrinsic value of the 
metal it contains. 

Standard, Rent, the maximum basic rent allowed 
to be charged for a dwelling house coming within 
the Rent Restriction Acts. 

Standard Silver consists of one half pure silver 
and one half alloy by the Coinage Act, 1920. The 
i remedy allowance was made 5 instead of i in force 
j previously, {See p. 700.) , 
j Staadarding is an arithmetical calculation for 
I ascertaining the value of bullion, that is, converting ;■ 
j the gross weight of gold or silver that fa not of the 
standard into its equivalent in weight of standard 
I metal. 

State Notes are the notes of a State or Govern- 
ment undertaking to pay bearer on demand the 
amount specified in specie. 

Statute Barrel, a commercial term denoting a 
debt has passed beyond the limit within which it 
can bo legally recovered. 

Statutes ol Limitation, impose periods of limita- 
tion for different classes of action, at the expira- 
tion of which no action shall be brought. In 
actions founded on i i > coj act or on fort: 
libel and slander and trespass to person, it is laid 
down, that actions shall not be brought after the 
expiration of six years from the date on which the;., 
cause of action arose. Actions based on a con- 
tract under seal and those for recovery of land are 
barred after twelve years. 

Statutory Meeting, a meeting of the members of 
a limited company which it is compulsory to hold 
I within not less than a month and not more than 
I three months from the time of starting- business. 

I Statutory Report, a report on the state of the 
I company which must be sent to the shareholders 
I at least a fortnight before the statutory meeting. 

I Statutory . Tenant fa one who after hfa lease: has 
expired remains in occupation . under the . pro- 
I tection of the Rent Acts. 

j Stay of Execution,, an order of Court suspending 
I execution on a n ' > o lined til in app<- il 
! which has been moved tor has aeon heard 
i Stem, an agreement for a quantify of cargo, the 
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j elate of loading it, and the time to be occupied in creasing from 2s. in the £ with the size of the in- 

I loading. come. 

Sterling Area, the group .of countries (mainly Surveyor. A person ski 'led in the art of de- 
Commonwcalth) which base their international terminine the value of landed and house property 
transactions upon the £ and not on gold or dollars, and any interests therein ; the management and 
These countries keep their reserves in sterling, development of estates: the measurement of 
money is transferred freely between them and they land, buildings, and minerals, and the preparation 
have a certain common policy regarding imports of maps, and plans : the measurement and 
from and payments to hard currency countries. estimating of builders” and artificers' work, 
j Stock represents the consolidation of shares and The leading professional body is the Royal 

other securities into a money basis of value, and Institution of Chartered Surveyors, whose 

j includes the national debt of a country, and fully members are qualified by examination. (See 

i paid-up shares hi a company, and, unlike shares, is also Appraiser.) 

j divisible into fractional parts. Suspension ol Payment is when persons, firms, 

■ Stock Exchange. An Institution owning a or companies, unable to cope with their liabilities, 

■ building in which Stocks and Shares are bought decide to cease paying further debts, and an- 
t and sold, and laying down ruies for, and generally nounce the fact to their creditors. This eon- 
controlling, the business of dealing in Stocks and stitiites an act of Bankruptcy. 

I Shares. The Stock Exchange Daily Official Taking Up a Bill is discharging it when it falls 

! List quotes some ten thousand different securities due. The acceptor has the first responsibility, and 

! of a total market value, as at March 31. 1062, of if failing him, it is taken up by an indorser, the 

£25,000 million. The London Stock Exchange, hitter can sue the other parties previously liable 

i : of which there are some 3,700 Members, is con- on the bill. 

j trolled by a Council of thirty-six elected by the Tale Quale, a grain trade term, denoting that 

| Members. There are two classes of Member : (a) goods sold are equal to samples as they lie, but 

i Brokers, who act as agents for the public, trams- that any loss by damage during transportation 

I , acting their business with (6) Jobbers, Who must he the concern of the buyer. 

I; specialise in various groups of Stocks, and deal Talon, last portion of a bearer bond coupon 

only with the Brokers. . Particulars as to Member- sheet, containing the intimation that on present*- 
! ship. Rules, etc., from the Secretary, The Stock tiori a fresh sheet of coupons will be exchanged 

Exchange, London, E.C. 2. for it. 

Stoek Receipt, a receipt given to the purchaser Tape Prices are the latest prices as recorded on 
Of registered stock by the seller on payment of the “ tapes ” or the telegraph instruments at 
the consideration. On production of this receipt various places, as supplied by the authority of the 
j the purchaser’s name is registered as owner. Stock Exchange. 

J Stopping a Cheque or Note, an act resorted to Tare is the deduction made in respect of boxes, 

! when a cheque or note has been lost or stolen, or cases, or other things used in packing goods, 

for some other reason the drawer of the cheque or leaving only the actual weight of the goods to be 

- owner of the note does not wish the amount, paid, paid for. 

i. In the case of a cheque, the drawer notifies the Tariff, a list of duties charged on specified 

i bank on which it is drawn that it is not to be paid articles. The term is also applied to any list of 

r and the bank will withhold payment. Regarding charges. ‘ 

notes, the issuing bank cannot refuse payment, Taxes, payments which people of a country are 
, but if.it has been ‘‘ stopped " will trace back as compelled to make to their government to meet 

j far as possible the source from whence tire pre- its expenses. Tills term excludes local rates which 

i senior procured it. are levied by local authorities. Taxes include 

I Stop Order. If the holder of shares observes income tax, death duties, taxes on tea, beer, 

; that prices are failing he may give his broker a tobacco, entertainments tax, purchase tax .on 

i- stop order to sell out should the price fail to a cer- many articles. There are direct taxes aiul indirect 

i tain figure. If that figure is reached, the broker taxes (called Customs and Excise duties), so called 

i will sell immediately at the best price he Can because they are mostly passed oil by those who 

obtain. have to pay them to someone else (for example. 

Stoppage in Transitu, a seller has a right to stop the tax on beer is passed on, as it is intended it 
goods in transit which are not paid for, and pre- should he, by the brewer to the consumer), 
vent their delivery on discovering after despatch Besides meeting a country’s expenses there are 

that the purchaser is not solvent. other objects of taxation. For example, Pur- 

Stowage, the act of placing goods in the holds of chase- tax checks the demand for luxuries and the 

a vessel, exemption from tax of ultility goods was intended 

Strike is a combined withdrawal from work of a to induce people to buy them. Again a lower tax 

body of workers, for the purpose of obtaining or is put on certain commodities (e.£?., tobacco and 

| resisting a change in conditions of employment. sugar) from the Empire in order that more 

Subpoena, " under a penalty,” a writ of Court may be bought from the Empire than from other 
•f:'. "'••.,;.iB0iapw»naMg the attendance of a witness at a markets. 

specified time and place. It is called a mpbaaut Telegraphic Transfers are messages authorising 
i mi testificandum when requiring verbal testimony the transfer of amounts specified from one. person 

only, and a subprma icctm when requiring to another by process of debt and credit entries 

j the production of documents. by hankers, and much resorted to in transactions 

j Subrogation,, a legal term meaning that one between different countries. A Leader can in 

I person can step into the place of another, taking this way pay a sum into a bank in London and 

! : over all his rights and liabilities. have its equivalent paid by the bank s agent in 

i Subsidiary Company, a company controlled by almost any city of the world the same day. . , 

j a parent or holding company owning all or the Tenant’s Fixtures are such as the tenant has 

• majority of the shares. himself put up, and are removable by him at the 

h : Sufferance Wharf, wh ri lice isetl by H.M. Ons- end of his tenancy,, unless they are of such a. 

I toms, upon which dutiable goods may be landed nature that they cannot be detached without 

i; and stored. injury to the landlord’s property,. By the Larceny 

, Summon s, an or Jcr directing a person to appear Act, 1 91 8, the larceny of fixtures is punishable. 

| before judicial tribunal Tender is an offer to supply certain things, ner- 

I Sum Payable,, the amount payable on a cheque, form certain acts, or pay a specified sum, hut it is 

bi, i n ory note, or draf > i out in not binding until accepted.’ • ■' ■ 

: : full In the body of the document. If bv error. the Territorial Waters are the area of the sea up to 

sum written in igu in no u r part does not one marine league (8 miles) measured, from low- 

f tally with the amount as written out in full* the watermark off the coast. They are, within the 

la* ill! ie<i correct. exclusive control of the adjacent country. 

■|V At ( Surrender Value! the value of a. life insurance Through Bill of Lading, a bill of lading for the 
.policy at any given time when the person insured, carriage of goods from one place to another by 
uec&use of iu&hility to continue p&ying prexnhniis several _ railway, road-transport, , or shipping 
or for other cause, desires a lump sum to be paid companies. .. , , . 

a to him in considers farm of what he has already paid Ticket, a document giving particulars of shares 

in i olicy sold and given to a purchaser by his broker. 

Surtax is payable in addition to income tax Tithe Rent Charges, being amounts payable out 
i : on all incomes exceeding £2,000, the rate in- of the proceeds of land for the benefit of the 


. 



Church, were extinguished in 3930. A sixty- 
years’ annuity payable out of the land is now 
substituted. At the end of that period tithe 
redemption will be complete. 

Tolls (Bocks and Canals), a charge far convey- 
ance of goods levied against the owner of the goods. 
(Road and Bridge), a charge made for permission 
to use a road , or bridge which is privately owned. 
It can bo levied on either goods or vehicle. 

Tonnage as registered is based, not on the carry- 
ing capacity of a ship, but upon its cubical capa- 
city .one ton being reckoned for every 100 cubic feet. 

Tonnage Dues, port charges, estimated on a 
ship’s registered tonnage, payable on entering or 
leaving port. : 

- Tort, a wrongful act causing injury for which 
damages may be recovered. Apart from special 
statutes all civil claims for damages arise from 
tort or breach of contract. 

Trade Bill, a bill of exchange In respect of which 
value in goods has been, actually received by the 
drawee or acceptor. 

Trade Cycle. For over 2Q0 years industrial 
activity has alternated in Great Britain between 
periods of high production and employment and 
of low production and unemployment, called booms 
and slumps respectively. But there has been no 
absolute regularity in the length of these cycles, 
which have varied in intensity and duration. 
Various explanations have been offered. Some 
blame the behaviour of the banks, others attribute 
the cycle to the alternating changes of mood from 
optimism to . pessimism among business men, 
resulting in instability in speculation. Others see 
in the fluctuations in harvests a cause of a spread 
of depression from primary producers to manu- 
; facturers and traders. Another cause is said to 
be the inevitable drive towards expansion in 
production, which outruns limited consuming 
. power, causing a bankrupting of certain businesses. 
Thera has been a close relationship between 
economic depressions in Great Britain and the 
United States. 

Trade Fixtures, like tenant's fixtures, are re- 
movable. by a tenant at the expiration of his 
tenancy provided no damage be done to the land- 
■ lord’s property. ' h- 

■ Trade-Mark, a mark used in relation to goods 
for the purpose of indicating a connection in the 
course of trade between the goods and some person 
having the right, either as a proprietor or registered 
user, to use the mark. Trade-Marks can be 
registered, the registration holding good for 7 years 
and being renewable thereafter indefinitely for 
periods of 14 years. Infringement of a registered 
trade-mark renders the infringer liable to damages. 

Trade Union, a combination of workmen formed 
to protect the trade interests of its members, by 
the substitution of collective for individual bargain- 
ing between workmen and employers. (See 
“ A Citizen’s Guide.”) 

Transfer, any document whereby one person 
transfers property, securities, or rights to another. 
On the Stock Exchange a transfer of shares or 
stock is prepared by the seller’s broker, signed by 
the seller, and handed over to the buyer on pay- 
ment of the consideration. Share transfers are 
liable to stamp duty at 2 per cent. 

Treasure Trove, a legal term applying to money, 
plate, or bullion found hidden in the earth, or 
elsewhere, and for which the owner cannot be 
found. The treasure legally belongs to the Crown. 
An imprest is held by the Coroner to enquire into 
the ownership. 

Treasury Bills are negotiable Government 
acknowledgments of loans, and may be for three, 
six. or twelve months. 

Trust, in law. Property vested in a nominal 
owner to be applied by him for another’s benefit : 
in commerce, an association of several firms in one 
organisation with a view to defeating competition 
and furthering joint objects. 

Trust Deed, a deed assigning or conveying pro- 
perty, debts, or securities to a trustee or trustees 
for the purposes set forth in such deed. 

Trustee in Bankruptcy is the person appointed 
to take over the property of a bankrupt and to 
distribute it among the creditors. He is appointed 
by a meeting of creditors arid confirmed by the 
Board of Trade. 

Trustee Savings Banks were founded in. 1810 
with the sole object of encouraging thrift and are 
not conducted for private Profit. They are 


regulated by Acts of Parliament and are subject 
to Government supervision. AH funds in the 
Ordinary Department must be invested with the 
National Debt Commissioners (the Government 
Department which controls the Trustee Savings 
Banks) and they are guaranteed by the State, 

Turn of the Market, an expression referring to 
the difference between selling and buying prices of 
stocks and shares. For example, if a jobber names 
two prices, one is the price he will buy at, the other 
his selling price, the difference between the two is 
termed the “ turn of the market.” 

Turnover, the amount representing the total 
sales of a trade during a given period. 

Ullage, waste or leakage in liquid contents of 
bottles, casks, etc. 

Ultra Vires. The memorandum of association 
of a company defines its objects. If a company 
exceeds these powers it is acting ultra vires (beyond 
its powers). 

Umpire. In case of disagreement between two 
arbitrators the dispute is determined by a third 
person called the umpire. The unspire usually 
presides during the hearing, but does, not express 
an opinion unless the arbitrators disagree. 

Underwriter, one who insures ships against loss. 
Also one who, on a limited company’s prospectus 
being issued, undertakes, if the public do not 
subscribe to the amount required, himself to take 
up shares sufficient to cover the deficiency, on a 
specified commission basis. 

Unilateral Contract is a contract that is binding 
only on one party to it, such as a loan of money or 
a loan for use. 

Unseaworthy, condition of a ship when front 
any cause, including inadequacy of crew or cap- 
tain, it is unsafe to load it or send it on a voyage. 

Upset Trice, the price that must be reached at 
auction to effect a sale. If there is no bid up to 
that amount the property is withdrawn. 

Usury, an excessive rate of interest paid for the 
loan of money. The Money-Lenders’ Acts, 
1900-27, compel money-lenders to be licensed: 
restrict advertising : prohibit compound interest ; 
make money-lenders’ contracts unenforceable 
unless a memorandum in writing be signed 
personally by the borrower; and unless a copy 
thereof be sent to the borrower within seven days. 
A money-lender must sue for money lent or in teres t 
thereon within twelve months. The Court has 
power to reduce the rate of interest. 

V.C.I., document which is to be filled in before 
permission is granted for jewellery and valuables to 
be taken abroad by persons leaving the country. 

Vendors' Shares are shares allotted to the vendor 
or vendors of a business on the same being con- 
verted into a limited company. 

Visa or Vise, an endorsement on a passport or 
bill of lading certifying that the person or article 
to which it relates may be admitted into a country. 

Waiver Clause, a clause inserted in marine in- 
surance policies, empowering either the insurer or 
insured to do what he thinks best to minimise loss 
in the event of an accident, without prejudicing 
the terms of the policy. 

Wall Street, the seat of New York Stock 
Exchange. The phrase is used to describe 
American banking and finance. 

Warrant, U) a magistrate’s order for the arrest 
of a person or seizure of goods : <85 a receipt for 
goods deposited in a warehouse, and a negotiable 
document ; (8) a document entitling the holder to 
certain money or property. 

Warrant of Attorney, a document given by a 
client to his attorney authorising him to appear 
for him In specified legal proceedings and act as 
directed, suffering judgment if necessary. 

Warranty, a guarantee that goods sold are of the 
quality stated, and giving the buyer the right of 
action for damage should the goods turn out in- 
ferior. 

Way Bill, a list of passengers or goods carried by 
a public conveyance. . 

Without Prejudice. When statements are 
made or letters written with the words " without 
prejudice ” affixed, they cannot be used as evi- 
dence in subsequent litigation without consent of 
the person responsible. 

Writ, the formal document by which the King 
commands the performance of an , act. Most 
actions in the High Court are commenced by a 
writ ordering the attendance of the defendant to 
hear, the plaintiffs claim. ' ■' - 
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THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 


The British Commonwealth of Nations comprises (a) the Sovereign States of the United Kingdom. 
Canada, Commonwealth of Australia. New Zealand, Union of South Africa, India, Pakistan, and 
Ceylon (including their dependent territories), (b).the self-governing Colony of Southern Rhodesia, 
(c) the Crown Colonies. Protectorates and other dependencies. Wee also ‘A Citizen s Guido .) 


-MEMBERS OP TTTE COMMONWEALTH, AND SOUTHERN RHODESIA (including territories 
for which members other than the U.K. are responsible). 


Recent 

Population 

Estimates 


Land Ares, 
(sci. miles) 


Country 


United Kingdom . 

Canada (incl. Newfoundland and Labrador) 

Australia (Commonwealth of) 

Norfolk Island — Colony 

Papua — Colony 

New Guinea — Trusteeship . 

Nauru — Trusteeship with New Zealand and the United Kingdom . 
Antarctic territory . . . . . . . •• ■. A'.cu.. 

New Zealand ........... .... 

Island Territories . . . . . . . ... • • 

Western Samoa — Trusteeship 

South Africa (Union of) 

South-West Africa — Mandate 

India i. , : . . . . . • • ■ ■■: • • * 

Pakistan . . ■■ 

Ceylon . , . . . ... . . . 

Southern Rhodesia — Colony with full internal self-government, except 
for legislation on native affairs, which is subject to U.K. approval 


2.472.000 
103,410 

523 

1,133 

472,4-94 

317,725 

1.130.000 
(approx.) 

305,007 

25.332 


Excluding Jammu and Kashmir. 


II.— TERRITORIES ADMINISTERED THROUGH THE COMMONWEALTH 
RELATIONS OFFICE. 


Recent 

Population 

Estimates 


Land Area 
(so. miles) 


Status 


Country 


High Commission Territories 
Basutoland . . . 

Beehuanaland ...... . 

Swaziland . . " . 


Colony „ 
Protectorate 
Protectorate 


Self -governing countries within the British Commonwealth which entirely manage their own affairs 
are : Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, India, Pakistan, and Ceylon, 

Colonies (properly called Crown Colonies) are overseas territories which have been annexed to the 
British Crown and are administered by Governors appointed by H.M. the Queen. The British Govern- 
ment is responsible for their external and interna! affairs and for their defence. Their peoples are 
British subjects. 

Protectorates are countries whose rulers have signed treaties giving Britain certain rights and 
responsibilities hi them. Their peoples are not British subjects but British-protected persons. 

Condominiums : countries jointly administered by the United Kingdom and another country. 
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m.— BRITISH DEPENDENT TERRITORIES ADMINISTERED THROUGH THE 
COLONIAL OFFICE. 


(Some of the very small, or practically uninhabited, islands have been omitted). 


Recent 

Population 

Estimates 


Status 


East Africa : 

* Anglo- Egyptian Sudan 

Kenya . . . . , 

Tanganyika . , . . . 

Uganda . . . . . 

Somaliland. British . . 

Zanzibar and Pemba . 
Central Africa : 

Northern Rhodesia . . . 

Nrasaland . . . , : ; . / 

West Africa : . 

Cameroons, British . . . 

Gambia 

Gold Coast 

Nigeria 

Sierra Leone . , . . 

Togoland, British . . . 

Far East, : 

Brunei 

Hong Kong 

Malaya, Federation of . . 

North Borneo (inch Labuan) 

Sarawak 

Singapore 

Indian Ocean : 

Aden 

Mauritius (and Dependencies) 

Seychelles 

Mediterranean : 

Cyprus 

Gibraltar 

Malta and Gozo .... 


Angio-Egyptian 
Condominium 
Colony and Protectorate 
Trusteeship 
Protectorate 
Protectorate 
Protectorate 


Protectorate 

Protectorate 

Trusteeship 

Colony and Protectorate 
Colony and Protectorate 
Colony and Protectorate 
Colony and Protectorate 
Trusteeship 

Protected State 
Colony 

9 Protected States and 
2 Settlements 
Colony 
Colony 
Colony 

Colony and Protectorate 
Colony 
Colony 

Colony 

Colony 

Internally self-governing 
Colony 

Colony 

Colony 

Colony 

Colony 

Colony 

Colony 

Colony 

Colony 

Dependency of Jamaica 
Dependency of Jamaica; 

Presidency of Leeward 
Islands • 

Presidency of Leeward 
Islands 

Presidency of Leeward 
■ Islands 

Presidency of Leeward 
Islands 
Colony 

Colony 

Colony 

Colony 

Colony 

Protectorate 
Colony 
Colony 
Anglo-French 
Condominium 
Protected State 


Atlantic Ocean : 

Falkland Islands (excl. Dependencies) 
St. Helena and Ascension .... 
West ladies and the American Hemisphere 

Bahamas 

Barbados 

Bermuda 

British Guiana 

British Honduras 

Jamaica 

Cayman Islands . , . . . 

Turks and Caicos Islands . , , , .A 

Leeward islands : . 

Antigua . .v ... . . . ■ . .. 

St. Christopher and Nevis 

' ^Montserrat ■ . . , >. v . 


Virgin Islands 


Trinidad and Tobago 
Windward Islands : 
Dominica . . 

Grenada . , 

. St, Lucia,. ... , 

St. Vincent . . . 

Western Pacific : 
British Solomon Is. 

Fiji 

Gilbert and Ellice. Is. 
New Hebrides . 


Tonga 


Administered through the Foreign Office. 


' Trust Territories are those territories, former colonies of nations defeated in war, whose administra- 
tion to entrusted to Britain or other Commonwealth country by the United, Nations Trusteeship Council. 
They are governed on the same lines as Colonies, Their peoples are British-protected persons, . 
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GENERAL. CC9MPENOSOWI: 


ENGLISH MONARCHS 

I. — BEFORE THE CONQUEST. 

SAXONS. Began ■ SAXONS. R< 

to Reign. Ethelred II. (the Unready) . a.d. 97! 
a.d. 827 Retired on Sweyn'a Pro- 

• 839 clamation; restored (in Canute’s 

- 858 absence) on Sweyn’s death . . • 101* 

. . 858 Edmund II. (Ironside) divided the 

. . 866 Kingdom with Canute for seven 

; : 901 months • • / • • ■ 

; ; 925 DANES. 

* . 940 Sweyn . . • • • • • 

' . 946 Canute . . . .... ■ 

. . 955 Harold I. . • • • • 

. . 958 Hardieanute . . . • 

• • 976 SAXONS, RESTORED. 

Edward the Confessor . . > . 

Harold II. . • • • * • • 

CONQUEST TO THE PRESENT DAY. 

STUARTS. 

genlears)! Access. Died. Age. (Years), 

an’ 01 ‘ James I. (VI. of „ . . 

1 13 Ch “ ld) * 1025 Beh. 1649 48 11 

97 Commonwealth * declared May 19. 1640. Olive, 

50 Cromwell. Lord Protector 1053-8, RiehanJ 

Cromwell. Lord Protector 1658-9. 

Charles IL . . 1660 1685 65 25 

1 f 0 Ja Sth in ekeYn !vof) yeaS 

60 I 7 w i‘^ri L . aui ?} 1<589 ( 1604 1 0 

1 1 Aunf 7 : . 1702 1714 49 12 

« ?0 HOUSE OR HANOVER. 

55 George I. . . 1714 1727 67 13 

t Georce H . . 1727 1760. 77 33 

34 : e\s George III. . . 1760 18|0 81 • 59 

49 W| George rVV . - 1820 1830 68 10. 

41 22 W William rv. . 1830 «j2L « ‘ 

18 big Victoria. . . 1837 1901 81. 03 

35 2J^ HOUSE OR SAXE-COBURG-GOTHA. 

Edward VII. . 1901 1910 69 9 

r „ 0 , HOUSE OF WINDSOR, 

sn aa Geonre V. . . 1910 1936 70 25 

16 6 Edward VIII. . 1930 Abdicated 1930 i 326 day 

43 5 George VI, . . 1936 195- 56 15 

70 44 Elizabeth II. . 1952 


1013-1014 

1017-1035 

1035-1040 

1040-1042 


William I. 
William II. 
Henry I. 
Stephen . 


PLANTAGENETS. 
. 1154 1189 

,1189 1199 

. 1199 1216 

. 1216 1272 

, 1272 1307 

. 1307 1327 

. 1327 1377 

. 1377 DeP. 1899 

. 1899 1413 

, 1413 1422 

. 1422 Dep. 1461 

. 1461 1483 

. 1483. 1483 

. 1483 1485 


Henry II. , 
Richard I. 
John . 
.Henry III. 
Edward I. 
Edward II. 
Edward HI. 
Richard II. 
Henry TV. 
Henry V. 
Henry VI. 
Ed ward TV. 
Edward V. 
Richard III. 


TUDORS. 
1485 1509 

1509 1547 

1547 1553 

1553 1558 

1558 1603 


Henry VII. 
Henry VIII. 
Edward VI. 
Mary 1. 
Elizabeth I. 


PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES 

srn. me fra fora yeem. »n<! only President T.D. Roosevelt 1ms .raved more Ban two term. 

.JW«S ffi ® 

Adam UM 1797 Gen! Chester A. Arthur (elected from Vice- 

Semen- : : ; : : : . woi a ^" ela nd • iil 

mST. ::::::: w* g^J^S lHarrfaon : : ; : : 33 

ftfadisoa 7»73 ; ■ .. . . . ,1897 

’ • • ’ ’ ’ ' , i02i \y, McKinley (aasMSinated same year) .1901 

bidnctwAdama" ’ ’ ' " ’ ] 1825 Theodore Roorevclt (elected from V ice-Pres.) 1J01 

i Son • ; 1829 I’heodon Ro so elt ...... W* 

Z SSS •••*;; 1833 William Taft 

UVmi Buren ' - 18 T>r v od J v )l 011 ■ • • * ) -!, 

alWm Sy Harrison (died April 4) 1841 Dr. Woodrow -Wi Eon . . . . • • gg 

^rfe^edfcornTicc-PresiaenW . 1843 I l«gg 

I'lSfS tested' from^ViceT’res^L IMo Mr|da S Ro^eveit ! 

M Hwc6 i&S SSSSKi: : : . : mi 

am LiScoIx>: . i . . 3801 ErraWto Delano Rower t (died April 12, 

r^r,° ln ( ™ taated I’" 11 . W 1865 Hmry kliippe Trurnai (elected from Vice'- 

w Johnson (elected from Vice-Pres.) 1S65 President) 

al Grant 1869 Harry Shippe Truman laes 

ouiant 1873 Dwight Pavl4 Eisenhower . , , . • 1963 
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MODES OF ADDRESS TO PERSONS 
OF RANK 


Baronets and Knights. 

Begin,: Sir, 

End i I have the honour to remain. Sir, Your 

obedient servant, 

Address ; To Sir Francis T- — . Bt. 

Begin : Madam. 

End : I have the honour to remain. Madam, 

Your Ladyship's obedient servant. 
Address: To Lady T . 


ROYALTY. 

Tub Kino. 

Begin : Sir, or May it Please Your Majesty, 
End: I have the honour to remain. Sir, 

Your Majesty’s most humble and 
obedient subject. 

Address : To 'The King’s Most Excellent 
Majesty, or 

To His Majesty The Kim,;. 


THE CHURCH. 

Archbishops. 

Begin : My Lord Archbishop , or Y our Grace, 

Eml : I have the honour to he, my Lord 

Archbishop, Your Grace’s devoted 
and obedient servant. 

Address : To His Grace the Lord Archbishop 
of . 

Irish Archbishops are addressed in the same 
manner as English Archbishops with the exception 
of the Archbishop of Armagh, who is addressed : 
To The Most Reverend the Archbishop of Armagh, 
or To The Most Rev. His Grace The Lord Primate 
of all Ireland. ! i , 


'Inn Queen. 

'Begin : Madam, or May it please Your 

Majesty, 

End : I have the honour to remain. Madam, 

Your Majesty's most humble and 
obedient servant. 

Address : To the Queen's Most Excellent, 
Majesty, or 

To Her Majesty The Queen. 


Princes and Princesses, Dukes and Duchesses 
of the Blood Royal. 

Begin : Sir (or Madam), 

End : I have the honour to be. Sir (or 

Madam), Your Royal Higliuess’s 
most humble and obedient servant. 
Address : To His (or Her) Royal Highness the 

Prince (or Princess) . 

To His (or Her) Royal Highness the 
Duke (or Duchess) of . 


Bishops. ■ '■ 'TT:--.:; 

All Bishops, whether Diocesan or Suffragan, an 
addressed by the spiritual title “ Lord 
Begin : My. Lord, or My Lord Bishop, 

End : I have the honour to be, Your Lord- 

ship’s obedient servant* 

Address: To The Right Reverend The Lord 
Bishop of . 

It is usual to accord to Colonial Bishops the 
courtesy title of Lord Bishop and they are ad- 
dressed in the same manner as English Bishops 
Assistant and retired Bishops are uot addressed as 
Lord Bishop. 

Deans. 

Benin : Very Reverend Sir. 

Bad: I have the honour to remain. Very 

Rev. Sir, Your obedient servant. 
Address : To The Very Rev. The Dean of . 

Archdeacons. 

Begin: Venerable Sir, 

End : I have the honour to remain. Vener- 

able Sir, Your obedient servaut, 
Address : To The Venerable The Arolideadon 


NOBILITY. 

Duxes and Duchesses. 

Begin : My Lord Duke, 

End : I remain, my Lord Duke. Your Grace’s 

most obedient servant. 

Address : To His Grace The Duke of , 

K.G.. etc. 

Begin : Madam. 

End : I remain. Madam, Your Grace’s most 

obedient servant. 

Address : To Her Grace The Duchess of . 


Marquesses and Marchionesses. 

Begin : My Lord Marquess, or My lord. 

End : I have the honour to lie. my Lord 

Marquess lor my Lord), Your 
obedient servant. 

Address : To the Most Hon. The Marquess of 


THE LAW. 

Loud Chancellor. 

Begin:. My Lord. 

End: I have the honour to be. My Lord. 

Your Lordship’s obedient, servant. 

Address : To The Right Hon. The Lord Chan- 
cellor. ■ 

Lords of Appeal in Ordinary. 

Begin and end as for Lord Chancellor.: 

Address : To The Right Hon. Lord — — 

Lord Chief Justice. 

Benin and end ns; for Lord Chancellor. 

. Address : To The Eight Hon. The Lord Chief 
Justice of England. 

Master of the Eqias. 

Begin ; Sir, 

End : I have the honour to be. Sir, Your 

obedient and humble servant. 

Address: -To The Right Hon. The Master of 
the Rolls. 

Lords Justices of Appeal. - 

Begin: Sir, 

End : I have the honour to be , Sir. Your 

obedient and bumble servant. 

Address : To The Right Hon, The Lord Justice 


Begin: Madam, 

End : I have the honour to remain. Madam, 

Your Ladyship’s obedient servaut, 
Address : To The Mont Hon. The Marchioness 


Earls and Countesses. 

Begin : My Lord, 

End : I have the honour to remain, My Lord, 

Your Lordship’s obedient servant. 

Address : To the Right Hon. the Earl of . 

Begin : Madam, 

End I have the honour to remain. Madam, 
Your Ladyship's obedient servant. 
Address : To The Right Hon; The Countess of 


Viscounts and Viscountesses. 

Begin and end as for Earls and Countesses, 
Address: To The Eight Hon. The Viscount 

To The Right Hon. The Viscountess ■ 


Barons and Baronesses, 

Begin and end as for Baris and Countesses. 

A ddress : To The Right Hon. Lord . 

To The Right Hon. Lady — , 







* 
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JUDGES. 

Benin : Sir, 

End ; X have the honour to he. Sir, Your 
obedient and humble servant. 

Address: To The Hon. Mr. -. 

(On the bench the Judge is addressed and re- 
ferred to as “ My Lord,” “ His Lordship,”) 

JUDGES OF COUNTS' COURT, 

Benin: Dear Judge -— — , 

A ddress : To Flis Honour Judge , 

(On the bench addressed and referred to as 
“ Your Honour," “ His Honour.”) 


9 GENERAL COMPENDIUM 

Prtmr Cot.:n\ rru.ous. 

The courtesy title of The Right Honourable is 
accorded all Privy Councillors (all members of the 
Cabinet are privy councillors, and the office is con- 
ferred for life). In the case of peers, who already 
have a right to it In virtue of their peerage, the 
rank of Privy Councillor is indicated by the letters 
” P.C.” after the name. Wives do not share the 
title. 

AiMriss : To The Right Hon. . 

To Admiral The Bight Uba. Sir — - — 

To Colonel The Jtight Hon. 

To Air Vice-Marshal Tim Right Hon. 
Sir — : — .' 

To The Right Rev. The Right HOn. 

; The Lord Bishop of — — . 

To the Most Hon. The Marquess of 
-, P.C. „ 


Justices of the Peace, 

Address: To The Right Worshipful — — , J.P, 

(On the bench addressed as “ Your Worship.”) 

Lord Mayors. 

Beam: My Lord, 

End: Your Lordship’s obedient servant. 

Address : To The Eight Hoh. The Lord Mayor 
of — 1 — (London, York, Belfast, 

Dublin, Adelaide, Brisbane, Ho- 
bart, Melbourne, Sydney, Perth), 

To The Eight Hon. The Lord Provost ' , 

of- (Edinburgh, Glasgow). uC- SW TTVm 1 

Otherwise : To The Eight Worshipful The Lord ■ n * 

Mayor of . Pie.ik.urem. ,. . 

Wives share the title, except in the case of the 1st person plural, 
Australian cities. Begin: Your 

Address : To The Right Hon. The Lady End : We In 

Mayoress of . I You 


the honour to be 


ORDERS OF CHIVALRY 


The Most Noble Order of the Garter (134-3). 
llilbon : Garter blue, not worn in undress uni- 
form. Motto : Hcmi soit qui mal y pease {Evil 
to him who evil thinks ). 

The Most Noble and Most Ancient Order of the 
Thistle (1087). Ribbon : Green, not worn in un- 
dress uniform. Motto : Nemo me imptrae iaeessit 
{No one provokes me with impunity). 

The Most Illustrious Order of St, Patrick (1783). 
Ribbon : Sky blue, not worn in undress uniform. 
Motto : Quis eeparabit ? {Who shall separate f). 

The Most Honourable Order of the Bath (1399). 
Ribbon : Crimson. Motto : Tria junefca in uno 
{Three joined in one). (Remodelled 1725 and 
1815, and enlarged 13 times since.) 

The Order of Merit (1902). Ribbon: Blue and 
crimson. Panics after G.C.B. before K.C.B. 

The Most Exalted Order of the Star of India 
(1801). (Since enlarged 8 times,) Ribbon; 
Light blue, with white edges. Motto : Heaven’s 
Light our Guide. . 

The Most Distinguished Order of St. Michael and 
St. George (1818), Ribbon: Saxon blue, with 
scarlet centre. Motto; Aufipicium meliorls. 
aevi {Tokenof a better age). 

The non Em len Oi t» r f th 1 idiat hi pi e 

■■ (1877). (Since enlarged S times.) Ribbon: Im- 
perial purple. Motto : Imperatrieis auspiciis 
{Under On auspices of th Emm s) 

The Royal Victorian Order (1898), Ribbon ; Blue, 
with red and white edges. Motto: Victoria,, 


Thirtle 

•K.T. 


Saint Patrick 
K.P. 


Bath 

G.C.B. (Knight Grand Cross). (Milk Civ). 
K.C.B. (Knight Commander). (Mil. k Civ). 
C.B. (Companion). (Mil.). 

Order of Merit. 

O.M. (Mil. & Civ.) 

Stab of India 

Cr.C.S.I. (Knight Grand Commander), 
K.C.S.I. (Knight Commander). 

C.S.I. (Companion). 

Saint Michael and Saint George 
G.C.M.G. (Knight Grand Cross ). : : 

K.C.M.G. (Knight Commander). 

C.M.G. (Companion). 

Indian Empire 

G.C.I.E. (Knight Grand Commander). 
K.C.I.E. (Knight Commander) . 

C. I.E. (Companion). 

Victorian Order ' ‘ 

G.C.Y.O. (Knight or Dame Grand Cross) , 
K.C.V.O. (Knight Commander) . - 

D. C.V.O.: (Dame Commander). 

C. V.O. (Commander), 

M.Y.O. (Member). 

British Empire 

G.B.K. (Knight or Dame Grand Cross), 
K.B.B. (Knight Commander). 

D. B.E. ' (Dame Commander). 

O.B.E. (Commander). 

(* B.E. (Officer) 

M.B.B. (Member), 

Companions os* Honour ■ 

O.H. 


The Most Excellent Order of the British Empire: 
UlU 7). Ribbon : 'Rose pink edged with pearl: 
grey with vertical pearl stripe in centre (Mil. 
Div >, ithui * s 5 v< l si i) t (Civ. t iv ) 
Mot U ; 1 ij- God and He Empire, 


Order of the Compa ioi * o 1 II nour (1917) 
Ribbon: Cariniiu with gold edges, ltanksaftei 
C LB, "s'd bef >re K I’ E 
The Royal Order of Victoria and Albert (for 
Li lies) !1 R ) Su < enlarged 3 times 
The Imperial 0 der o' tic Crown or India (for 
< ad ts)(1878 Ribbon Light blue watered 
edged white, worn as bow on left shoulder. 


Victoria and Albert 
V.A. 

Crown of India 



. « T '.. ,w^^*»«*** ^*^^ 
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UNITED KINGDOM COINAGE 


Cupro-Nickel. The first change in’ the silver 
standard since the reign of Queen Elizabeth 
was made in 1920, when the degree of fineness 
was reduced to 500 parts in a thousand as 
against 025. 1946 marked the end of the silver 
coinage. To provide silver bullion for industry 
and for a fund towards the redemption of our 
silver debt to America the silver coins are to be 
withdrawn from circulation and gradually re- 
placed by ones made of eupro-niekel, composed 
of 75% copper and 25% nickel. Maundy 
Money will, however, be raised to the original 
silver standard of 025 parts per 1000. 

Bronze as employed in minting United Kingdom 
coins is an alloy of copper 954 parts, tin 3 parts, 
and zinc iv parts. 

No person is permitted to coin any token to pass 
for, or as representing, any British piece of 
money under a penalty of £20. 

The twelve-sided threepenny piece is composed 
of copper 79%. zinc 20%, and nickel 1%. 

Bank of England Notes are issued for sums of 
10s„ £1, and £5. 10s, and £1 bank-notes are 
legal tender in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, and £5 bank-notes (if dated September 
2nd, 1944, or after) in England and Wales only. 
£5 notes dated prior to September 2nd, 1044, 
and all notes of higher denominations have 
ceased to be legal tender; they are, however, 
still exchangeable at the Bank. Gold coins, if 
hot below tic; minimum current weight, ars 
legal tender: but, unless otherwise authorised 
by or on behalf of the Treasury, persons resident 
in the United Kingdom holding sovereigns or 
other gold coin must, under the Exchange Con- 
trol Act: 1947, offer that coin for sale to an 
Authorised Dealer. Silver and or eupro-niekel 
coins are legal tender for sums not exceeding 
£2, nickel-brass threepenny pieces for sums not 
exceeding 2s„ and bronze coins, including 
farthings, for sums not exceeding Is.: No one 
can demand “ change.” 

Treasury Notes of the value of 10s, and £1, which 
were first issued during the First World War, 
ceased to be issued in November 1028; though 
no longer legal tender, they remain exchange- 
able at the Bank of England. 


The Royal Mint is authorised to issue coins of the 
following denominations and specifications 


145 -sagas 

87-50000 

43-75000 


Penny . 

Halfpenny 

Farthing 


Gold Coinage in Britain consists of eleven- 
twelfths of fine metal and one-twelfth of alloy : 
fineness, 916-66. Two- hundred and forty troy 
. ounces of standard gold are coined into 934 
sovereigns and one half-sovereign; ' one troy 
ounce Is, therefore, worth £3 17s.-104d.. and 
one ounce of pure gold is nominally worth 
£4 is. llkd. The minimum weight at which a 
sovereign is allowed to remain current un- 
challenged is 1224 grains; that of half-a- 
sovereign 61 i grains. Any person to whom it 
is tendered may break, cut, or deface any gold 
coin below the least current weight, but light 
gold coin which has not been illegally dealt 
with is received by the Bank of England on 
behalf of the Mint at its MI face value. 


NEW COINAGE 


Denomination. 

Standard 

Weight. 

Gold; 

Grains. 

Five Pound Piece .... 

610-37230 

Two Pound Piece .... 

246-54895 

Sovereign 

123-27447 

Half Sovereign 

61-63723 

Cupro-Nickel : 

436-36363 

Crown 

Half-Crown 

218-18181 

Florin 

174-54545 

Shilling 

87-27272 

Sixpence 

43-63636 

Silver : 


Maundy Fourpence . 

29-09090 

Maundy Threepence . . , 

21-S1818 

Maundy Twopence 

14-54545 

Maundy Penny .... 

7-27272 

Nickel Brass: 


Threepence 

105 00000 



POSTAL INFORMATION 


Limit of 
Compen- 
sation. 


Limit of 
Com pen- 
station. 


* These fees include the ordinary registration 
fee of 6 d. ’The highest amount of compensation 
obtainable for any one packet is £400. 

Unregistered Parcels. 

The maximum limit of compensation is £8, 
except for a parcel sent to or received from the 
Irish Republic, when the limit’is £2. 

No compensation is. however, paid in respect of 
money or jewellery (gold, silver, precious stones, 
etc.) sent Iiian unregistered parcel. 

In order to su bstantiate a Claim for compensa- 
tion in respect of the loss of a parcel in the post a 
certificate of posting should be obtained by ; the 
sender when the parcel is posted. 

INLAND MONEY ORDERS. 

A money order may be obtained for any sum 
which does not exceed 450 and does not contain 
a fraction of a Id. A form is supplied at all 
money order offices. The full name, title, or 
designation of the payee and of the remitter 


„ „ 81b Is. I 0 d. 

. n ib, is. 11 d, 

,, 1 . 0 11) 2s. Oii. 

No parcel may exceed 15 lb. in weight. 

■ ■ ' Size. 

The size allowed for an Inland Parcel is ; — 
Greatest length , ... . . 3 ft. 6 ins. 

Greatest length and girth combined 6 ft. 0 ins. 
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should be entered on the form. The purchaser POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANK, 

should state on the form whether he wishes the The j> Qst office acta as a Bank for Savings 
order to be crossed like a cheque, or be may cross throughout the United Kingdom, 
the order himself. l n every town and in almost every village small 

Rates of Poundage savings may be paid in at the Post Office. The 

money wiltvbe held in safety by the Government, 
f a p°und a ge on ordinary mland w yj earn interest, and. when required, may be 
money oraer» are . drawn out again through the local Post Office 

For suras not exceeding AID ■ ■ 8a. wherever the owner may be. Only S3 may be 

„ above £1,0 and not exceeding £20... led. withdrawn on demand and not more than one 
„ „ £20 „ „ £30... Is. withdrawal on demand may be made from an 

„ £30 „ .. £40 3 s. 2d. account in a day. 

., „ £40 ,. .. £50 Is. 4d. Any person over the age of seven may become 

„, r . nrjr.r'Tso a depositor in the Savings Bank, and accounts 

INLAND TELEGRAPH MONEY ORDERS. may also he opened— 

Money may be transmitted by telegraph money (a) 0n behali - aml j a foe names of children under 
order from any money order office m the L nited 7 years of age. (Money so deposited is not 

Kingdom or the Irish Republic, which is also a withdrawable until the children attain 

despatching office for telegrams, and may be made the age of 7 years, and is then payable to 

payable at any money order office which is also an their signatures only.) 

office for the delivery of telegrams. The charges (W By two or more parsons jointly on their 
for a telegraph money order are : (1) Poundage at own behalf. Any person who has already 

the ordinary rates for inland money orders. !ln account or accounts standing in his 

(2) The fixed charge for the official part of the sole name may also become a party to 

telegram of advice. Is. lOd. (the Irish Republic, joint accounts.' 

2s. Id.). (3) The charge for any private message . . „ , 

sent with the order, lid. per word. (4) A supple- Opening an Account, 

meatary fee of 3d. for each order. An account mar be opened with 5s. or more at 

' • any Savings Bank Post Office. The depositor 

POSTAL ORDERS. fills up a simple form, and furnishes a specimen 

A postal order can be obtained for Od. and for signature. The form may be signed at home and 
varying amounts up to £1 and also for £1 is. 0d. presented on the depositor s behalf. Sums less 
and £2. Intermediate amounts may be made up than 5s, may be accumulated by stamps and an 
by affixing British postage stamps not exceeding account opened as soon as that amount is reached, 
two in number as follows : (I) up to. the value of y bo Bank Book. 

If «r?‘>) T mf to' of' 1 lllf orde’f of A Bank book is supplied when a Savings Ac- 

denominations above 4s. (Id. The orders may be 

cashed at any office which the sender, or, in r^il f 

default of the sender, the payee, selects. nh-mmu ' ‘h,} 1 fho of Man 1 U With 6 

mSt'counFries^witlita^hf Britls^Commonwealth d“mayalso bemadeatcertain Sofflcefta 
r, i / ;? u J,rlfc stl 0 tile Irish Republic. The depositor is asked to see 

'Pirn foiimvinff are the amounts for which nostal that each entry !s correct, to take great care of 

the book and, nonnally, to forward it to the 

navablfta the United ICin adorn in respect of cllief 0ffice otlce eacil year to be compared with 

order -i- Un * d isJ1?gdom 111 lt - spoct the official records and to have the interest for 

' , , • j- : : . .. . , the previous calendar year inserted. The date of 

w.- ".“v “• ,*-»• %• ! .£•?.• %■ examination is shown on the book. 

0 v . It 4 0 . 4 10 U . 4 j 17 U . 4 Jj: , • ;• 1 

1 0 . H 4 8.2 U 0 . 3 I 18 0 . 3 Stamp Savings Book. 

1 8.2 6 0.2 12 0 . 3 19 0 . 3 Stamp Savings books for simple sating by fid. 

2 0.2 8 0.3 13 0 ... 3 20 0 , 3 and 2s. 6d. stamps can be obtained at any Post 

28.2 70.3 It 0.3 21 0.3 Office. The stamps may be paid into a Savings 

3 0 . 2 8 0.3 35 0 . 3 j 40 0 . 0 Rank account, or used for the purchase of 

3 6 , 2 9 0 . 3 ; 1 10 0 . 8 1 National Savings Certificates. Small savings may 

Period during which Orders are Payable. be started in this way and those who have Savings 
„ , , , ' .. , ,. , A _ . accounts may use the books as feeders to their 

Postal orders are vahd for a period of six accounts 
months from the last day of the month of issue. * Tuiamt •Tp.isnhnnn Scrvicm 

After the expiration of that period the order _. _ 

should be sent to the local post office or Head The Post, Office controls the telephone system 
.Postmaster or, in London, to the District Post- , tb ? w j 1 ?* 6 of Great Britain, Northern Ireland 

master. If, after the necessary inquiry, payment a , n ^ t be oif" Nlini. except the local systemsm 
is authorised, a commission equal to the original ^he Channel Islands and the Hull District. The 
poundage will be charged. charges payable by a subscriber are connection 

charges, a continuing rental payable half-yearly. 
Filling in OJ Order. and a fee for each call which varies according to 

The purchaser of a postal order must, before the distance to which the call is made. Anyone 

parting with it, till in (in ink) the name of the may make a call from a telephone kiosk or other 

person to whom the amount is to be paid, and call office on payment of the charges for calls, 
is recommended to hi! in (also in ink), the name together with a small additional charge for the 
of the Office of Payment as a precaution in case use of the kiosk or other call office. The charge 
the order should he lost or stolen. tor a call from any telephone may be debited 

_ . . . on request to the called subscriber, if the latter 

LQuntenous. • agrees to accept it. subject to a minimum charge 

Every person to whom a postal order is issued of la 6 d. Calls for a specified person by name 
should tear oil and retain the counterfoil. Its or title, or to a department, may be had on 
production will facilitate inquiry if the order payment of a small extra charge. If the required 
should be lost. ’ person is not immediately available the call will 

n ,n be cancelled without further charge. Telegrams 

NATIONAL SAVINGS CERTIFICATES. may be dictated and delivered by telephone and 
Certificates of 1. 2, 3, 4, 5, 10, 20, 50, and 100 may be addressed to subscribers’ telephone 
units, can be obtained at most p< t Offices, numbers. 

Limit of holding 500 Unit Certificates of the 
seventh and earlier issues. 250 units of the £1 
issue, 1,000 units of the Eighth issue and 700 
units of the Ninth issue. 

The purchase price of a single Certificate of the 
current (ninth) issue is 15s. 0d. The purchase 
pride is repayable at any time on application 
together with any interest which has accrued. A 
stogie Certificate becomes worth 2o«. 3d. at the 
end of 1 0 years. 


TELEGRAMS. 

Is. 0d. for 12 words including address, and lid. 
for each additional word (five figures count as one 
word). To the Irish .Republic, 2s. Od. fori 2 words, 
and l§d, for each additional word. 

ANNUITIES. 

The Rost Office issue Government annuities at 
prices varying according to the price of Consols. 


«. d. 

d. 

s.d. 

d. 

4 0 

2 

10 0 

3 i 

4 8 

2 

11 0 

3 

6 0 

2 

12 0 

3 1 

8 0 

3 

13 0 

3 1 

7 0 

3 

11 0 

3 

8 0 

3 

15 0 

3 

9 0 

3 

10 0 

3 i 
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OVERSEAS POST 

As at 1 January, 1953. 

BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND FOREIGN. 

maps and sheets of music may be sent at a reduced 
rate: not over 2 oz.. Id.; for every additional 2 oz., 
id.). On Commercial Papers id. for the first 
12 oz. and on both id. per 2 oz. thereafter. The 
normal limit of weight on Printed Papers is G| lb : 
hut exceptionally a simile printed volume may 
weigh as much as 11 lb. The limit of weight 
on Commercial Papers is 5 lb. for the British 
Commonwealth, territories under British Trustee- 
ship, British Post Offices at Tangier and in the 
Persian Gulf, Burma, Israel and Jordan, and 4 lb. 
for all other countries. 

SAMPLES. 

The prepaid rate of postage is lid. for 2 oz. and 
Id. for each additional 2 oz. Limit of weight is 
a lb. for the British Commonwealth, territories 
under British Trusteeship, British Post Offices at 
Tangier and in the Persian Gulf, Burma, Israel 
and Jordan, and 1 lb. for all other countries. 

REGISTRATION. 

Any postal packet may be registered for a fee 
of {> d. except a magazine post packet for Canada 
or Newfoundland, and a parcel. 

TELEGRAMS. 

Charges to European countries, with a few 
exceptions, are from lid. to Od. per word. Austra- 
lia Is. 4 d., Canada Is. Od.. China 2s. (id., Japan 
2s. Od., Egypt lid. to Is. 3d„ India and Pakistan 
Is. id.. New Zealand Is. -Id., .South Africa, Is. id., 
U.S.A. Is. Od. except to Alaska, which is Is. Id. 

" Letter ” telegrams at half the ordinary rates 
may be sent to most places. See Tost Office Guide. 
MONEY ORDERS, 

Overseas. 

Poundage for sums : s. d. 

Not exceeding £1 0 G 

Above £1 but not exceeding £2 .... 1 0 


Australia (not over 1 11)., Is. Od. ; each additional 
lb. or fraction thereof, lOd.) 

Canada . . -1 8 4 3 5 0 7 3 1 10 G 

Ceylon . .3 0 3 0 5 3 8 3 1.2 0 

Egypt . . .3 0 3 0 4!) 7 3 11 0 

India . . . 3 9 3 9 6 8 9 9 1 15 0 

Malta . . . 3 3 3 3 4 9 J 3 10.9 

New Zealand : 3 9 3 i) 6 8 10 u 10 3 

Pakistan . . 4 9 4 9 7 0 10 9 r 16 0 

U.S.A. (except 

Alaska) . . 3 33 30 0 9 0 1 17 0 

Union of South Africa, with certain exceptions 
(lOd. per lb. or fraction thereof — limit, 11 lb.). 

| 2 lb. j 5 ib. | 8 lb. 1 11 lb. ((limit) 
s. d. s. d. s. d, s. d. 

Irish Republic 1 0 1 41 8j 2 0 


It ia impossible to give here full particulars of mj^he maxtomn amountof an^rder “ 
postage, weight restrictions, etc., on parcels for £1 up to the maximum amount oi an oruetv 
all countries, as these vary according to distance. Above £39 but not exceeding £40 ...10 9 

etc. When an order is payable in Australia it Is 

Overseas parcels are subject to Customs Regula- handed to the purchaser for transmission by him 
tions and special forms (obtainable at the I J ost to the payee. In all other cases a certificate ot 
Cilice) must be lllled up giving particulars of issue (for retention as a receipt) is handed to the 
contents, value, etc. They cannot be registered, purchaser and payment is effected by means of a 
hut in many cases may be insured. The Tost money order issued in country of payment. (For 
Office Guide should be consulted for further details, conditions f affecting the various countries see 
PRINTED PAPERS AND COMMERCIAL Tost Office Guide.) 

PAPERS, AIR MAIL SERVICES. 

The prepaid rate of postage on Printed Papers Pull particulars of air mail services and of the 
for all places abroad is lid, for first 2 oz. (exception- appropriate air postage rates may be obtained at 
ally, newspapers, periodicals, books, pamphlets, any post office. 

GENERAL SUMMARY OF PRINCIPAL POST 
OFFICE CHARGES 

INLAND. 

Newspapers. 

..... 2|d. (Registered at the G.T.Q.) 

...... 3d. Not exceeding 4 oz. (per copy) .....o'.....:... l|d. 

Id. For every additional 4 oz, up to 2 lb. Id. 

TELEGRAMS. 

..... 2d. Is, Gd. for first 12 words, and lid. each additional 

4d. word, 

POSTAL ORDERS. ' 

Amount of Order Poundage, 

Gd., is lid. 

lid. Is. Gd., 2s., 2s. Gd., 3s„ 3s. Gd„ 4s„ l m 

IS. Id. 4s, Gd., Bs > 

Is. 3d. 6s., 7s., 8s., 8s„ 10s„ lls„ 12s„ I8s„ \ 

Is. 5 ti. 14s.. 15s., 10s.. 17s., IBs,, 193., > 3d. 

Is. Id. 2Gs., and 213. I 

Is. 9d. 40s. 6d, 

is lid ' mONEY OEDERS : ORDINARY, , 

2s. • Od. For sums not over £10, £20, £30, £40, £50, the 

Minimum uegietraUoa lee Gd. charge i s 8d„ 10d., is.. Is. 2d., Is. 4d. respectively. ■ 


Letters. 

Not exceeding 2 oz, 

Not exceeding 4 oz.. 

For every additional 2 oz. ...... 

Post-cards. 

Post-cards 

Reply paid 

Printed Papers. 
Not exceeding 4 oz. ...... . . . . . . . . 

For every additional 2 oz. up to 

Parcels. 

Not over 2 lb 

„ ., 31b. 

4 lb 


2 Ib. 

3 lb. 

7 1b. 

11 lb. 

22 lb. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

S. ft. 

s. d. 

s. d. 




» L< ^ i. ¥ wiiii i i W j <i . ]i ii » T ». J . ni — i wiiiimiiii m nii n ;i 
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Printed Papers, Commercial Papers, and Samples. 
Printed Papers . . 2oz. . lid. \ 

Printed Papers at He* j 

duced Bate (Hews- I Every addi- 

papers, periodicals, j- tioual 2 

etc.) , . . . . 2oz. . Id. 1 oz„td. 

Commercial Papers. . 12 oz. . id. j 

Samples ..... 2oz. , Ifd.J 

.V;'/' Money Orders. s, d. 

For sums not exceeding £1 - 0 6 

Above £1 but not exceeding £2 1 0 
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MONEY ORDERS : TELEGRAPHIC. 
Poundage at tlie same rate as for Ordinary 
Inland Money Orders, plus supplementary fee of 
3d. and cost of official Telegram of Advice. 


COMMONWEALTH POSTAGE. 

Letters 2id. per first oz. and Id. for each addi- 
tional os. 


FOREIGN LETTERS. 

To members of H.M. Forces and H.M. Ships 
abroad 2|d. per first oz. and Id. for each additional 
oz. 

To all other places, 4d. for first oz. and 2)d. for 
each additional oz. 


and so on, 3d. additional for each £1 or fraction of 
£1 up to the maximum amount of an order. 
Above £80 but not exceeding £40- ■< 10 9 


LAW OF INTESTACY 


'PP. (England and Wales)- 

Tlie Administration of Estates Act, 1025, which came into effect on 1 January, 1926, completely 
changed the law of descent upon Intestacy. Prior to that Act the Statute ot DistrHnition which had 
been in force since 1670 contained the rules prescribing what relatives were entitled to share the 
leaseholds and personal chattels of the intestate, and a different set of rules based upon the old canons 
of descent governed the descent of fee simple and entailed estates. Both systems were abolished by 
the Act of 1925. Section 45 of the Act abolished with regard to both real estate and personal inheri- 
tance ; (1) all existing rules and canons of descent, including the custom of gavelkind borough 
English ; (2) tenancy by the curtesy and other estate and interest of a husband in real estate ; (3) dower 
aud free bench and other estate and interest of a wife (subject to certain exceptions) ; (4) escheat to 
the Crown or the Duchy of Lancaster or the Duke of Cornwall or to a mesne lord for want of heirs. 

The new rules were designed to secure the same treatment of both personal leaseholds and 
chattels) and real (Le.» land held in fee simple) property. Further, the general effect of the Act was 
to equalise the position of the husband and wife, as also of the parents. The parents were given a 
prior claim over the brothers and sisters of the deceased, and the “ whole blood over the halt 
blood.* * All relations more remote than uncles and aunts and issue of deceased ones did not share m 

th The 0 Intestetef)’ Estates Act, 1952, which came into effect on 1 January, 1953, amends the Act of 
1925, substituting new rules for the distribution of the estate of an intestate who dies after the 
commencement of the new Act. When there is a surviving spouse the ‘ statutory legacy (see below ) 
is increased from £1000 to £5000 if the intestate has left issue, and from £1 000 to £20,000 if the intestate 
has left no issue. The rules of distribution at present in force resulting from both Acte and applicable 
to an intestacy occurring on or after 1 January, 1953, are summarised in the tables following. 

I. If Intestate leaves a husband or wife and 

(1) leaves no issue and no parent or the residuary estate is held in trust for the surviving husband 
brother or sister of the whole or wife absolutely. 

blood or issue of suoh brother or 
sister 

(2) leaves issue (whether or not 
leaving a parent or parents, 
brother or sister of the whole 
blood or issue of such brother or 
sister) 


(a) surviving husband or wife takes the whole of the personal 
chattels absolutely, and 

{!>) the rest of the residuary estate is charged with payment to 
the surviving husband or wife of a net sum of £5000, free of 
death duties and costs, with interest payable primarily out 
ofincome from date of death at i per cent, per annum until 
payment or appropriated ; 

(c) subject to the above charge the rest of the residuary estate 
is held — 

(i) as to one half upon trust for surviving husband or 
wife for life, and subject thereto on the statutory 
trusts for the issue of the intestate; 

(ii) as to the other half on the statutory trusts for the 
issue of the intestate. 

(3) leaves no issue, but leaves one ia) surviving husband or wife takes the whole of the personal 
or more of the following: chattels absolutely, and 

parent, brother or sister of (fc) the rest of the residuary estate is charged with payment to 
whole blood, or issue of such . the surviving husband or wife ofa.net sum of £20,000, free, 
brother or sister of death duties and costs with interest payable primarily 

out of income from the date oi death at 4 per cent, per 
annum until payment or appropriated; 

(e) subject to the above charge the rest of the resit] nary estate 
is held — 

(i) as to one half upon trust- for surviving husband or 
• ■ - A : v : wife absolutely ; 

y b b; ■; (ii) as to the other half— 

; ; (a) where intestate leaves one parent or both 

parents (whether or not- brothers or sisters or 
■ . ... ... -.... .. ■ ... their issue .survive) ia trust lor the oik? parent 

. . ■*. : - ■ absolutely or the two parents m equal shares 

absolutely; 

' 1 (6) where intestate leaves no parent on the 

, * . .. .. f f- y- a:-.? ; .: y - hf . : V bi- statutory triiRtH for the brothers and sisters of 

... - ■■>,- seSri: a: the whole blood of the intestate. - - 

Administration of Estates Act, 1925, Section 46 (1-1, as amended by Intestates’ Estates Act, 1952, 
Section 1 (2). : ■ 
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11. If Intestate does not leave a husbaml or wife and 

(1) leaves issue the residuary estate, of the intestate is held on the statutory 

tnists for the issne [1925 Act Sec. 40(l)fii)3; 

(2) leaves no issue but leaves both the residuary estate of the intestate is held in trust for the 

parents parents in equal shares absolutely [1926 Act See. 46(l)(iiU 

amended by 1952 Act]; 

(3) leaves no issue but leaves one the residuary estate of the intestate is held in trust for the 

parent surviving father or mother absolutely [1925 Act Sec. 46(1) Civ) 

amended by 1952 Act] ; 

(4) leaves no issue and no. parent the residuary estate of the intestate is held on the statutory 

trusts for following persons living at the death of the intestate 
in order named : (i) brothers and sisters of the whole blood, 
til) brothers and sisters of the half blood, (Hi) grandparents in 
equal shares (not on statutory trust), <Jv) uncles and aunts 
being whole blood of a parent of the intestate, (v) uncles and 
aunts being half blood of a parent of the intestate [1925 Act 
See. 4(Ml)(v) amended by 3952 Act]; 

(5) if no person takes an absolute The Crown or Duchy or Lancaster or Duke of Cornwall as 

interest by reason of the fore- bona vacantia in lieu of any right to escheat. Either of the 
going provisions above may provide for dependants (whether kindred or not) of 

the intestate and other persons for whom the intestate might 
reasonably have been expected to make provision [1925 Act 
See. 48U)(vU]. 

.■References to a child or issue living at the death of any person include a child m ventre at mere at 
the death. [1925 Act See. 55(2).] . . :■ ; 

Statutory Trusts.-— S ee. 47 of the 1923 Act prescribes the statutory trusts referred to above. 
They are as follows, namely in trust in equal shares for the issue of the intestate who are living at the 
death of the intestate and who attain twenty-one years or marry under that age. Similarly for all 
the issue of any child of the intestate who predeceases the intestate. Such issue to take through all 
degrees according to their stocks (in equal shares if more than one) the share which the parent would 
have taken if living at. the death of the intestate. Hence a nephew and niece can only share if his or 
her parent be deceased, when the child takes the parent’s share. [Sec. 47(l)(i).l 

Any money paid by way of advancement to start in life or on the marriage of the child of the intestate 
will (unless there is a contrary intention expressed) be taken as paid out of the share the child would 
have taken' if living at the death of the intestate. [Sec. 47(l)(iii).T 
The personal representatives may allow .any infant contingently interested to have the use and 
enjoyment of any personal chattels subject to reasonable conditions, and without being liable to 
account for consequential loss, i.e., loss arising to a person from the culpable act or omission of another. 

. [6ec[:47u >(iv).] : w.' ■? : w,: "A '-a -ro^Ao, ' 

If the trusts in favour of the issue of the intestate faii by reason of no child or other issue attaining 
an absolutely vested interest., then the residuary esta te and the income, etc., shall go. as if the intestate 
had died without leaving iseue living at the death of the intestate. [See. 47(2).] 

Statutory trusts in relation to a person or persons other than the issue of the intestate (as, e.g., in 
Table II (4) above) are to be construed as if such person or persons were substituted for the issue of the 
intestate. 

Matrimonial Home. — W here the residuary estate comprises an interest in a dwelling-house in 
which the surviving husband or wife was resident at the time of the intestate’s death the surviving 
husband or wife may during his or her life and within twelve months from the taking out of representa- 
tion to the intestate’s estate by a notice in writing to the personal representative require that the 
interest in the dwelling-house lie appropriated towards the satisfaction of the surviving husband or 
wife’s absolute interest in the intestate’s estate. This right does not exist when the interest in the 
dwelling-house consists of either a tenancy which at the date of the death of the intestate would deter- 
mine within two years, or a tenancy which the landlord by notice given after the death of the intestate 
could determine within the same time. '?■ 

Husband or Wipe’s Life Interest. — On the death intestate of a husband or wife after 1 January, 
1953. leaving a wife or husband surviving entitled to a life interest in part of the residuary estate the 
survivor is entitled to elect to be paid the capital value of the life interest by the personal representative 
and the life interest thereupon ceases. The Act lays down rules for the determination of the capital 
value. [1952 Act Sec. 2.1 

Death op Husband and Wipe in circumstances rendering it uncertain which of them survived the 
other. By Law of Property Act, 1925. Section 184, the deaths are presumed to have taken place in 
order of seniority, so that the younger is deemed to have survived the eider. But for purposes of 
intestacy only the above presumption is excluded, so that the younger is not presumed to have survived 
the elder, with; the; result that if either husband or wife dies intestate his or her estate will be distributed 
as if there were no surviving spouse. 11952 Act See. 1(4).] ' „ 

Partial Intestacy. — Where this occurs the surviving husband or wife must bring into account 
against the “ statutory legacy ” of £5000 or £20,000 referred to above, any beneficial interest taken 
under the will, f 1925 Act See. 49 as amended by the 1952 Act Sec. 3.] 

(‘omit :. o v Provision. — T he Intestates’ Estates Act also by Section 7 makes an innovation in 
the law as to intestacy by extending the provisions of the Inheritance (Family Provision) Act, 1938 
ins amended), to cases where persons die intestate. That Act enables : (a) a wife or husband ; (6) a . 
daughter who lifts not been married , or who is by reason of some mental or physical disability, incapable 
of maintaining herself; U) an, infant son; id) a son who is, by reason of some mental or physical dis- 1 
ability, incapable of maintaining himself, to make an application to the Court on the ground that the 
disposition of the deceased’s estate by his will or the law relating to intestacy or the combination of 
his will and that law, IS not such as to make reasonable provision for the maintenance of the applicant, 
and the Court may make such reasonable provision ns the Court thinks fit. ..Nq application may be 
made where the distribution of the estate to Such that the surviving husband or. with is entitled to not 
less than two-thirds of the income of the net estate and where the only other persona .who could apply, 
if arm is or arc a child or children of the surviving husband or wife, [1938 Act Sec,. 1(13 as amended 
by 1962 Act.] . ■■■ . ■ ' / 

The provision Is by periodical payments not exceeding in the case of one applicant an annual rate 
exceeding the annual income of the net estate, but where the value of a deceased’s net estate does not 
exceed £8000 the Court has power to order the provision of maintenance in whole or in part by way 
of a lump sum. [1038 Act See. 1(4) as amended by the 1952 Act.] . .- : 

Asa gun ml ruh , n i > itioni mstbemade within six months from the date on which representation . 
iu -regard to the deceased's estate 1$ first- taken out. [1938 Act See. 2(1).] 

BB (02nd Ed.) 
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WILL FORM 

«S£SEI S* «ch ottej gggMMg-J** g;'"; d &“£!££.. 

“ “S™"nte »“ » <£'?r aw°5“tAm “»Ute o. ..lo, MK « military ert« cannot 

legally make a will. 

FORMAL PA RTSi OP A WILL 

This is the last will and testament of me 

Here put full ■••••■• V* 

name and address. ....••• 

I revoke all former wills and codicils. 

Here put. full I appoint 

name and address. ^ ■ ;; ^rtei* 'and T.-uimes of 'tlite my will, 

(Then follows all bequests and instructions.) 

' IN WITNESS whereof I have hereunto. 

set my baud this ....day of ••• 

One thousand nine hundred and 

Signed toy the Testator as and for his (her) last will 

in the presence of us both present at the same tmie ri'estntor's Signature.) 

who in hie (her) presence and m that oi each other 

have hereunto subscribed onr names as witnesses. 

(Witnesses’ names and addresses.) i. 


THE 


NATIONAL INSURANCE SCHEME 


(as at October ti, 1952) 

major roles. 

'he Natl 

mewatiS£A5ti:tel^odarserviec which 

cash benefits during sickness injur F and une work. 

“tocenS Bri“in over school leaving age and under pension age. is 

one of the three following classes. 

^\mnaumx9taaaaan sat m 

Class 3. Non-employed persons. i.e.» everyone not in Class 1 or — 

I but subject to certain conditions they may contri- 
bute If they : wish. : 


; MARRIED WOMEN. ' 

The National Insurance scheme, with the help 
of Family Allowances, provides cover for a 
man’s wife and family as well as for himself, and 
married women are not required to . contnbute. 


CONTRIBUTIONS. 

The main weekly rates of contributions, which 
include a payment towards tjie cost of the National 
Health Service, are as follows 


Main rates of weekly contributions from 6th October, 1952. 

Class I.—Employed persons (including contributions for Industrial Injuries luimranee). 
MEN. I ! WOMEN. 


. •■ I 
■ ■ ; 1 

Age. - ■ i 

1 Raid by ! Paid by 
[ Employee. j Employer. 

\ !i 

Total. ]| 

( Paid by ! 
1 | Employee, j 

Paid by j 

Employer. | 

Total. 

18 and over. 
Under ii>. 

5s. SI./, i 5s. ud, 

3s. 5 d. 3s. tU. 

j 10s. flf /. ! 

llS. UL ■■ j: 

1 IS and over. ! 4 ft. CL 1 
j Under 18. j 2s. !M. ] 

, 3*. 1H. 1 

2s. id. | 

8s. (at 

ys, id. 



MEN. 

Class 2.— Self-employed persons. 

1 

WOMEN. 

18 and over 
Under 18 . 

. 7s. 5d, j IS and over 

, 4S. 4d. 1 Under IS : 



MEN. 

Class 3.--Ntm-omployed persons. 

WOMEN. 

IS and over 
Under IS , 

, . 6s. Id. 18 and over 

. lid. | Under 18 



, 6s. 

. 8S„ 


24. 


, 4*. 54. 
, 2 *. 84 . 
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These contributions, which the Exchequer 
supplements from general taxation, are paid by 
National Insurance stamps, bought from a Post 
Office, on a single contribution card. It is the 
employer's responsibility in the first instance to 
see that the Class 1 contributions are paid, but he 
ean deduct the employee’s share from his or her 
wages. The self-employed and non-employed 
must stamp their own cards. 

Contributions need not be paid while National 
Insurance benefit for unemployment, richness or 
injury, or widowhood is being: drawn. 

Those in the self-employed or ncm-empioyed 
class with total incomes of less than £104 a year 
may claim exemption from the scheme. 


1 THE BENEFITS. ; 

v Class 1 (employed persons) can qualify for all 

| benefits. 

Class 2 (self-employed persons) can qualify for 

j all benefits except unemployment benefit and the 

i industrial Injuries Benefits, 

j Class 3 (non-employed persons) can qualify for 

alt except unemployment, sickness, maternity 
j allowance, and the Industrial Injuries benefits. 

I The increases in benefits for children mentioned 

below (but not the Guardian's Allowances) are in 
addition to the ordinary Family Allowances paid 
j under the Family Allowances Acts without regard 

I to insurance for all children except the first below 

i the age limit in a family. A child is below the age 

f limit while under school leaving age, or if receiving 

; full-time instruction at a school, or engaged as an 

apprentice up to (but not including) the 1st August 
following the 16th birthday. 

i 

I. USEMPLOYMEKT BENEFIT. 

Iti order to qualify for unemployment benefit 
26 Class 1 contributions must have beeu paid at 

I any time and not less than 50 paid or credited 

during the preceding contribution year. 

The standard rate for a man or single woman 
over 18 years of age or a person under 18 with 
dependants is 32s. (id. a week with an increase of 
21«. 64 for an adult dependant and 10s. 64 for the 
I first or only child of the family and 2s. fid. for 

L each younger child. It is normally passable for 

180 working days. he.. 7 mouths, but may be 
j continued up to a year if the insured person has a 

* good contribution record and has not drawn much 

i benefit iu recent years. When these rights hare 

I been exhausted application can be made to a local 

j tribunal which will take local industrial conditions 

into account, but not enquire into a person’s 
means, and recommend whether any extended 
benefit should be paid. This extended benefit, is 
paid out of the Exchequer and not from the 
National Insurance Fund. • 

II. SICKNESS BEHEFIT, h/- v; 

, To qualify a man or woman must have paid 20 

Class 1 or Class 2 contributions since entering 
! insurance and must for benefit at the full rate 

have 50 paid or credited in the preceding contri- 
bution year. The standard rate is 32s. 8 d. a week 
! for a man or single woman over 18 years of age, 

I with an increase of 21s. 6 d. for an adult depen- 

J dant and 10s. fid. for the first or only child of the 

t family and 2s. 8ii. for each younger child. 

1: Sickness benefit can lie drawn indefinitely, once 

| . 156 Class 1 or Class 2 contributions have been 

' [aid, but until then there is » limit of 312 days 

(one year 1 iu any one period of interruption of 
; employment. 

j . III. MATERNITY BENEFITS. 

1 1. Mat^ihtt i < rrnnt . On the birth of a child, 

| U * "ill receive a maternity grant of £1 

F..7 either on her own insurance or her husband's, but 
noton both. . Double benefit. £8 is paid for twins. 
Th Either themother or her husband must have paid 
t 26 contributions and must have at least 20 

I contributions paid or credited during the previous 

1 contribution year. 

j 2. Materndy Allowance; Tills allowance of 36s. 

1 a week for employed and self-employed women 

j who give up their paid work is normally payable 

1 from the 6 weeks before the expected confinement 

j for a period of 13 weeks. It is paid in addition to 

j the Maternity Grant. •• 


/ ./To qualify the expectant mother must have 
been employed or self-employed for at least 26 
weeks in the 52 weeks . before the date ou which 
benefit is due to start and, in that period of 52 
weeks, there must not be more than 7 weeks when 
she was not either employed, self-employed, 
incapacitated for work or registering for employ- 
ment. 

3. Attendance Allowance. This is an allowance 
of 20s. a week for four weeks following confine- 
ment to a woman not eligible for Maternity 
Allowances. It is hi addition to the Maternity 
Grant and the qualifications are the same. 

IV. WIDOW’S BENEFITS. 

Oniy the husband’s contributions count for these 
benefits which take the following three forma, 

V (a) Widow’s Allowance of 42s. 64 a week for 
13 weeks: 

(6) Widowed Mother’s Allowance of 43s. a 
week (for the widow and her first qualified child) 
with 2s. 6ci. for each qualified child after the 
first: . 

(c) Widow’s Pension of 32s. 64 a week. 

The widow’s allowance is paid to the woman on 
widowhood unless she is over 00 and her husband 
was a retirement pensioner. If she baa any 
children below the age limit an extra 10s. Gd. a 
week is payable for the first or only child and 2s. 04 
a week for each younger child during these 1 3 weeks. 
This is followed by the widowed mother’s allow- 
ance while there remains a qualified child below 
the age limit. If she is over 40 when this allow- 
ance ceases, and 10 years hate then elapsed since 
the date of her marriage, she can qualify for a 
widow’s pension up to the age of 60 and a retire- 
ment pension after that age. 

If the widow is left, without any children under 
the age Unfit, but has reached the age of 50 when 
her husband dies and the marriage has lasted 
for 10 years, her widow’s allowance is followed 
by a widow’s pension of 32s. Gd. a week up to the 
age of 60 and by a retirement pension after that 
age. If, because of some mental or physical 
infirmity, a widow is incapable of self-support 
when her widow’s or widowed mother’s allowance 
ceases, she may receive a pension of 32s. 64 a week 
so long as she remains, because of. the infirmity, 
incapable of self-support. . 

For every Is. a widow with a widowed mother’s 
allowance earns above 60s. in any week, or a 
widow with widow’s pension earns above 40s. in 
a week, the benefit is reduced by Is., but in the 
case of widowed mother’s allowance this reduction 
must never exceed 32s. 64 
To qualify for the widow’s benefit, the widow’s 
husband must have paid 150 contributions of any 
Glass, and at the time of his death bad a yearly 
average of not less than 50 contributions paid or 
credited. If the yearly average is less than 50 
benefit may still be payable, but at a reduced rate. 

V. GUARDIAN'S ALLOWANCE. 

On the death of a child’s parents (including 
stop-parents) if at least one of them was insured, 
a guardiau’B allowance of 15s. a week will be 
paid to the guardian who takes the child into his 
family for so long as the child remains in the 
family and is under the age limit. 


VI. RETIREMENT PENSION. 

The rate of pension for those who retire at the 
minimum pensionable age of 65 (60 for a woman) 
is normally 32s. Oti. a week for an insured man or 
woman or for a widow : and a married woman 
who is not Insured in her own right can qualify for 
a pension of 21s. 84 on her husband's insurance. 
For a dependent wife under 80 the husband’s 
retirement pension is increased by 21s. Gd. a 
week and by a further 10s. 84 for the first or only 
child of the family and an additional allowance ' 
of 2s. 64 each for any younger children. 

To qualify for the pension a claimant must have 
paid 156 contributions (104 contributions if the 
insurance began before 30 th September, 1046) and 
have a yearly average of 50 contributions paid 
or credited. Where the average is less than 50 a 
reduced rate of pension may be payable. 

Insured persons who postpone their retirement 
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can continue for a maximum of 28 weeks from 
the date of the accident or onset of the disease. 

Disablement Benefit. 

Disablement Benefit is payable when injury 
benefit ceases and the amount depends on the 
extent of disablement, as assessed by a medical 
board. It varies from 55s. for 100 per cent, dis- 
ablement to Us. a week for 20 per cent, disable- 
ment ; for disablement of less than 20 per cent, a 
gratuity will be paid. 

In the following circumstances Disablement 
Benefit may be increased. 

(a) It will be made up to the full rate during 
in-patient treatment in a hospital and depen- 
dant’s increases may be paid for this period; 

(M If benefit is being received at the full rate 
and someone is needed to look after the insured 
person, a constant attendance allowance not 
exceeding 25s. a week (50s. in certain cases) may 
be paid ; 

(c) If the insured person is permanently 
unfit for work an unemployability supplement 
of 32s. 6 d, a week may be paid, with allowances 
for dependants ; 

and 

Id) If the insured person is unfit to follow his 
old job or work of a similar standard, benefit 
will, in certain circumstances, be increased 
(subject to a maximum of 558.) by a special 
hardship allowance of 20s. a week. 

Death Benefit. 

If the accident or disease results in the insured 
person’s death. Death Benefit, is payable to the 
dependants. The amounts vary according to the 
degree of relationship and the extent of main- 
tenance during lifetime. 

A pension of 42s. Gd. a week for 13 weeks and 37 s. 
thereafter is payable to the widow if she is over 
50 or permanently incapable of self-support or has 
care of a child of the dead man. In other eases 
the ensuing pension is 20s. a week. In addition 
an allowance of 10s. Qd. is paid for the first or only 
child of the family of the deceased below the age 
limit, and 2s. 0 d. each for any younger children. 
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have an addition to their pension of is. fid. for every 
25 contributions paid between the ages of 85 and 
70 for men (00 and 85 for women). Before 16th 
July, 1951, the addition was Is. for every 25 
contributions so paid. At 70 (05 for women) the 
full rate of. retirement pension then earned will 
be paid even though the pensioner goes on 
working. 

The retirement pension of a man under 70 or a 
woman under 65 who takes up occasional employ- 
ment after retirement will be reduced by Is. for 
every l«. earned above 40s. a week. 


VII. DEATH GEAHT. 

A Death Grant of £20 will be paid on the death 
of an adult and a smaller sum on the death of a 
child.. Only contributions paid under the new 
scheme will count and grants will not be payable 
for persons already over pension age on the 5th 
July, 1948, or for children bora before that date, 
if they die before they are 10 yeaTs old. Bor 
persons between the ages of 55 and 65 (men) and 
50 and 60 (women) at 6th July, 1948, the maxi- 
mum rate of grant is £10. 


nu. iHBtrsrsiAt hmuries besebits. 

The Industrial Injuries Insurance Scheme re- 
places the 'Workmen’s Compensation scheme and 
provides benefits for personal injuries caused by 
accidents arising out of and in the course of em- 
ployment and for prescribed diseases and injuries 
due to the nature of employment. It covers all 
persons employed under a contract of service and 
apprentices — thus anyone insured under Class 1 
of the General Scheme will also bo insured against 
Industrial Injury, The same card and stamp 
cover both schemes. There are no contribution 
conditions and cover Is provided from the moment 
of starting work- .. : v> ; -i / b-;-.) : 

Inmrv Benefit. C-- 

Injury Benefit for an adult is 55s, a week plus 
21s. 6d. for an adult dependant, 10s. 0 d. for the eld- 
est child, and 2s. Gd. each for any younger children. 
It is paid when the person is incapable of work as 
a result of an industrial accident or disease, and 


REGISTRATION OF BIRTHS, MARRIAGES 
AND DEATHS ■ , 


at the death, or occupier, of the house where 
the death occurred. If none of these is availa- 
ble, then by an inmate of the house, or, the 
person who arranges for the burial. The registra- 
tion must be made within five days of the death 
and the Registrar must be handed a certificate 
of the cause of death, signed by a registered 
medical practitioner before he can register the 
death. It is important that the death should 
be registered and a death certificate obtained 
before the funeral. If cremation is desired, 
two medical certificates ate necessary, one from 
the doctor who attended during the last illness 
and the other a confirmatory certificate from a 
doctor who sees the body. 


Births. — An infant must be registered within 
42 days after its birth (in Scotland 21 days), No 
fee is payable ; but after six weeks the registra- 
tion must take place in the presence of the Regis- 
trar, when — besides liability to a penalty for 
neglect — a fee is chargeable. , . . ; 

Marriages. — Marriage must be solemnised be- 
tween 8 a.m. and 8 p.m. either before a Registrar 
or by Nonconformist Ministers under Marriage 
Act 1934 or in a Church of England. 

Deaths. — When a death takes place, personal 
information of it must be given to the local Regis- 
trar of Births and. Deaths by one of the relatives 
of the deceased present at the death, or, if im- 
possible, by any relative, or, by anyone present 


EXPECTATION OF LIFE 


The following (based upon the estimated civilian population in 184.9 and the civilian deaths registered 
in that year) is compiled from the Registrar-General’s Return for the 3rd auarter of 1950, ant! 
refers to England and Wales only. By kind Demission of the Controller of S.M. Stationery Office. 

| Expectation of .Life. jj ( b 'ip t tiou ol bifc. 

Male. | Female. r * Male. I Female. ■ 
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GENERAL. COMPENDIUM 


THE SLIDE RULE 


The invention of logarithms by Napier in 101 4 
was an event of outstanding importance, as by 
their aid the multiplication and division of 
numbers is reduced to the addition or sub- 
traction of the logarithms of the numbers. 
The slide rule, which affords a simple means 
of adding or- subtracting logarithms, consists 
of .a stock or body, about 11 in. long, grooved 
to receive a slide as shown in the illustra- 
tion. Identical logarithmic scales are engraved 
on the upper edges of both stock and slide, 
and by moving the slide in the stock, scale- 
lengths representing numbers can be added or 
subtracted. Thus, in the illustration, 1 on the 
upper slide scale is set to 1-4 on the upper scale 


on the stock ; over 7 on the slide is found 9-8, 
the result of multiplying 1-4 by 7. 

The lower scales are also identical but their 
unit length is one-half that of the upper pair. 
As a result, for any: number taken on the upper 
scale of the stock, {or slide), its square root is 
found on the lower scale of the stock (or slide). 
Thus, in the illustration, under 1-4 on the upper- 
most scale is found 1*188 — yT-4, on the lowest 
scale. 

It will be understood that either - pair of scales 
can be used for multiplication and division of 
numbers ; also that no knowledge Of logarithms 
is necessary for the effective use of the slide 
rule. 


It Is also to be noted that except in finding 3 (cube), the operations are greatly facilitated 
powers and roots, the position of the decimal by the so-called log-log scales with which some 
point is ignored. Thus 2-3 on a scale can be read rules are provided. The Engineer’s New Pattern 
as 23. 230, o-23, etc. slide rule (" P.I.C.” Manufacture) has the log-log 

An important addition to the modern slide rule scale in two lengths on the upper part of the stock, 
is the cursor. This consists of a piece of glass a cube scale 'near the lower edge of the stock and 
mounted in a light frame, capable of sliding in a reciprocal scale in the centre of the slide; 
grooves in the edges of the stock, and carrying a while under the slide, and on the bottom of the 
fine vertical line (see illustration). By the com- groove, to a scale giving the efficiency of dynamos 
bitted movements of slide and cursor, calculations and motors, and another showing the voltage 
involving several factors may be reiwlily effected, drop in electrical circuits. The same makers’ 
On the back of the slide of the modern slide Engineer-Commerce slide rule has also an 
rule, three scales will usually be found marked additional differential scale which enables the 
S, I. and T respectively. Of these, S is a scale of slide rule to be employed for compound interest 
eines of angles; T, a scale of tangents of angles; calculations, depreciation factors, loan and sinking 
and Jj, an evenly-divided scale giving the fund charges, etc. 

logarithms of numbers. These scales enable The slide rule provides a simple means for 
many calculations involving trigonometrical effecting a large variety of calculations — arith- 
functions of angles to be effected very con- metical, algebraic and trigonometrical — with ease 
venieritly. . : , , , : , , ; , arid rapidity and with' sufficient accuracy for 

The sunaring and cubing of numbers or the most practical purposes. The elementary uses 
extraction of square or cube roots may lie readily of the instrument are soon acquired and there 
carried out by. the ordinary slide rule, but when are many useful instruction books published 
the power or root is other than 2 (square), or on the subject. 

By courtesy of Messrs. M. J. Hall & Co., Ltd., "Stouiton House, Dacre St„ Londcm, S.W.l. 


ROAD TRAFFIC ACTS, 1930-1947 


m-mam mattr PTi<wT=;T<w i?nrr Physical disabilities are prescribed- aa a bar to the 

THE T}POTTT,ATTON of motok ■ VESIcr ES muting of a licence. An applicant: who suffers 
irUti Jxuut ljAiiu-x UB MUAUtt from anjr ot her disease or disability may lie 

.No person may .drive unless he is. the holder of A granted a licence if he passes the driving test. but 
licence. If a driver cannot show his licence when if the test proves liin. fitness to drive vehicles of a 
asked by a policeman to do so he is liable to be partieutar construction or design duly, the licence 
fined £6 unless lie brings the licence in person to a to restricted to the driving of such vehicles, 
specified police-station within 5 days. A provisional licence (valid for three months) is 

No person shall drive a motor vehicle on a road granted to enable an applicant to learn : to drive 
in' »' built-up area at a speed exceeding 30 ra.p.h. and take a test. The fee for both a provisional 
This limit does no t apply if it would hinder the licence and a substantive licence; (which is valid 
use of a vehicle for Eire. Police or Ambulance for twelve months) is a*. 

purposes. ' - ' ■ The minimum age for driving motor cycles, tri- 

All new applicants for driving licences must cycles or invalid, carriages is 18 years, for motor 
pass the appropriate driving teat: for the elassfof cars (commercial or private) under 3 tons unladen 
vehicle they wish to drive. Certain diseases and weight, 17 rears, and for heavy motor cars (8 tons 










Q GENERAL, COMMEND 3 U1V3 

(2). — THE ACTS PHOVnyE VO R _ THE 

mesne* oi- 5 ffsR m& 

' VEHICLES. 

No one may use or permit another to use 
mntnr vehicle unless there exists in relation to 
Se user d the veficle by the first or that second 
parson?® the case may be, an insurance policy 
in respect of tiitrdr party risks. I enaity . tine 
up to £50, or. 3 months’ imprisonment, or both. 

The insurance policy must be one 

issued by an authorised insurer : 

(6) insuring person (or persousi specified in 
the policy in respect of anj liabilities in 
curred by him (or them) in case of death 
or injury to anyone caused by use o» the 
motor vehicle. 

The Acts also make certain amendments in the 
law relating to highways, to the regulation of 
i nubile service vehicles - and to the running ot 


PEARS CYCLOPAEDIA ‘ * 

unladen and over) tractors and locomotives. 21 

^The Courts may order persons convicted of 
criminal offences in connection wrt^the ttavrn^ 
of a motor vehicle to be disqualified tor bolding or 
S a licence and if any person so chsqua 1- 
fied applies for or obtains a licence he shall be 
liable to sfe montlis , imprisonment or a xuie not 

eX ?he penalty °for driving under the influence of 

drink or drugs is a fine not c ' XC mnnfhs E5 BH- 
imnrisonment not exceeding 4 months. «is 
qualification for driving for a minimum panoil oi 
twelve months is automatic. , , , « 

The maximum penalty on indictment fm 
dangerous driving is iuiprisomnent for six months 
or a fine or both such imprisonment and line, i or 
a second or subsequent offence disqualification is 

aU pillion°Riding. — Only one person on a motor- 
cycle in addition to driver, and then only on proper 
seat securely fixed beliind the driver. r , . , 
Reflecting Mirrors, etc. — Every motor vehicle, 
but not motor-cycle, must now be fitted with a 
reflecting mirror. 


ROAD TRAFFIC SIGNS 
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GENERAL, COWPEfiESrUM 


WEIGHTS AND' MEASURES 


I. WEIGHTS AND MEASURES LEGALLY PERMITTED UNDER 
THE WEIGHTS AND MEASURES ACTS. 

I. IMPERIAL WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

AVOIRDUPOIS. 

1 dram (dr.) . , 

16 drains . 

16 ounces . . 

14 pounds . . 

.28 pounds . . 

4 quarters 

20 hundredweight 


APOTHECARIES’ : FLUID MEASURE,' 

60 minims (min.) , . . . 1 fluid drachin 

8 fluid drachms . . . . : 1 fluid ounce 

20 fluid ounces . . . . . 1 pint 

(See under Customary Measures : “ drop.” 

“ tablespoonful,” “ wine, glassful,” .and "teaeup- 
ful ” equivalents.) 

There arc 437$ grains weight of distilled water 
at 02’ I>\ in 1 fluid ounce. 


TROY WEIGHT. 

1 pennyweight (dwt.) .... 24 grains 

4mo grains 1 ounce 

The only unit of troy weight, which is now legal 
for use iu trade in this country is the ounce Troy, 
and weighings of precious metals are made in 
multiples and decimals of this unit. 

The term carat is not a unit of weight for precious 
metals, but is used to denote the quality of gold 
plate, etc., and is a figure indicating the number 
of 24ths of pure gold in the alloy, e.o.. a 9 carat 
gold ring consists of nine parts of pure gold and 
fifteen parts of base metals. 


i MEASURE. 

•sir yard 
7-92 inches 
1 foot 
1 yard 

1 rod, pole, or perch 
1 chain or 100 links (I 
1 furlong 

1 mile = 1780 yards 


1 nail . , 

1 link . . 

12 inches . 

3 feet . . 

5$ yards . 

4 rods, etc. 
ISO, yards . 

8 furlongs 


CAPACITY MEASURE. 

4 gills 1 pint 

2 pints . . . . . . . ., 1 quart 

4 quarts . . . . . . . 1 gallon 

2 gallons . . ... . . 1 peek 

4 pecks . ....... 1 bushel 

8 bushels . ..... . I quarter 

36 bushels . . 1 chaldron 

There is no legal equivalent of the gallon in 
terms of cubic inches, but the most up-to-date 
Scientific determination gives the figure 1 gallon .== 
£77-420 cubic inches. 


SQUARE, SURFACE, OR LAND 'Hu 
MEASURE. 

144 sq. inches . 1 sq. foot 
9 sq. feet . . 1 sq. yard = 1200 sq. inches 

30$ sq. yards , l sq. rod, pole, or perch 
40 sq. rods . . 1 rood 

4 roods . . 1 acre — ,4840 sq. yards 

640 acres : J ■ A:, '1 sq. mile a m U 7 

(To convert decimal parts of an acre into roods 
and perches, multiply by 4 to give roods and 
decimals of a rood, and multiply this decimal by 
40, to give perches and decimals of a perch.) 


APOTHECARIES’ WEIGHT. 

20 grains ' : , : . . . ' U i scruple 

3 scruples ........ 3 drachm 

',.8 drachma . ■;> ■ v > , .■•; ... 1 ounce 

•White the apothecaries’ ounce is the ssune as the 
troy ounce, there is no such tiling as an apothe- 
caries’ or troy pound of 12 ounces. The troy 
pound has been obsolete for many years. 

The Avoirdupois system is , normally used for 
retailing chemicals in quantities of a -I ounce and 


CUBIC OR SOLID MEASURE. 

1728 eu. inches . . . ... I cu. foot 

27 cu. feet . 1 cu. yard 

The relationship between the yard and ' the 
bushel is not legally definal. A relationship 
(based on that of the gallon in “Capacity 
Measure” above) would be 1 cu. yard = 21-022 
bushels. ; . ■ C:C::.. VT 'V 


' g.. METRIC WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 
iIEASURE. ■. U CAPACITY (coni). 

. 1 centimetre (cm.) 10 decilitres . . 1 LITRE (lit.) — 1000 e.e^t 

. 1 decimetre (dm.) 10 litres . . . 1 dekalitre (dal.) 

. I'lMETRE (m.) 10 dekalitres . . 1 h tolure ihl.) 

1 dekametre (dam.) 10 hectolitres . . 1 kilolitre (kl.) = l cu, metre 

. 1 hectometre dim.) 

. 1 kilometre (km.) — ~ . Lo .---- ;7: 


.... LINE a: 
10 millimetres (mm.) 
10 centimetres . 

10 decimetres . 

10 metres . . . 

10 dekatnetres a . 

10 hectometres - 


SURFACE OR SQUARE MEASURE. | WEIGHT, ::; 

100 centiares . 1 are - 100 sq. metres ' 10 milligrams (mg.) . . . 1 centigram (eg.) 

100 ares , , . x hectare — 10,000 sq. metres 10 centigrams 1 decigram (dg.) 

.... : ■■ . ;. 10 decigrams 1 GRAM (gm.) 

PAtpcrnw 10 grams 1 dekagram (dag.) 

lAiaun. 10 dekagrams . . . . . l hectogram (hg.) 

10 millilitres (ml.) 1 centilitre (cl.) — 10 c.c. 10 hectograms. . . . . 1 kilogram (leg.) 

10 centilitres . . I decilitre <dl.) = 100 e.c. The metric carat .... 0-2 gram 

3. IMPERIAL AND METRIC EQUIVALENTS. 

LINEAR MEASURE. 

Impemiai, to Metric. Metric to Dipcttut. 

1 Inch • . . . . ■ • 8-54 centimetres -1 millimetre . . . • . ()• 03937 inch 

1 foot, . . . . . . 30-48 centimetres 1 centimetre . ... 0-8937 inch 

1 yard . , . , , . 0-014309 metre 1 decimetre . . . , . 3-937 inches 

1 pole (5$ yards) .... 5-0292 metres 1 metre . . ; . . .. . 39-370113 inches. 

1 chain (22 yards) . . . 20-1108 metres 1 metre ...... 3-280843 feet 

1 furlong (220 yards) . . 201-168 metres . X metres 1-0038143 yards 

1 mite (8 furlongs i . . . 1-8093 kilometres 1 dekametre . : . . . . 10-936 yards 

1 hectometre .... 109-30 yawls 
1 kilometre .. .... 0-62137 mils 





' 


' 


.. 

: 
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SQUARE MEASURE, 


SU'EHIAL. 

0- 15500 SCJ. inch 
10-7089 scj. feet 

1- 1900 sq. yards 
19-00 aq. yards 

2- 4711 acres 


.'Metric. 

6-4516 sq. ora-. 

9- 2903 sq. (lecune 
0-830126 sq. meti 

25-203 sa. .metres 

10- 117 ares 
0-40488 hectare 

159-00 hectares ;■ 


: Imperial to 
1 sq. inch ... ■ ■■-: ■ 

1 sq. foot . . - • 

1 sq. yard . • • , • ; 

1 gq, rod (301 sa- . yd.) 

1 rood (40 sq- rods) . 

1 acre (4,840 sq. yd.) 

1 sq. mile (040 acres) . - 


1 sq. cm. ■ • • 

1 sq. metre . 

1 sq. metre . 

1 are (100 sq. metres 
1 hectare (100 ares 
10,000- sa. metres) 


CUBIC 


iMXT.C IA.-j. 

0- 0010 cu, inch 

61-024 eu. inches 
35-3148 cu. feet 

1- 307954 cu. yai 


ijtmtiATi to Metric. 

16-387 eu, cm. 
" ' 0-028317 cu. 

0-764553 CU. 


1 cu. centimetre 
1 eu. decimetre 
eu. cm.) - 
1 cu. metre . 
l cu. metre . 


1 C,u. foot (1728 cu. ill.) 

1 eu. yard (27 cu. it.) 


' CAPACITY ME AS" 

Imperial to Metric. 

1-42 decilitres 
' 0-568 litre 

" , ,1-136 litres 

4-5459631 hires 
9-092 litres 

' " 3-637 dekalitres- 

A . 2-909 hectolitres 

jfatB:';'- One litre == 1000-027 c.c 


JRIAL. 

0-070 gill 

0- 176 pint 

1- 75980 pints 

2- 200 gallons 
2-75 bushels 


1 centilitre 
1 decilitre 
1 litre . 

1 dekalitre 
1 hectolitre 


1 pint . - - • 

1 quart . - 

1 gallon - • 

1 peck (2 gallons) . 
1 bushel (8 gallons) 
1 quarter (8 bushels 


apothec 


I.Mi-ERI- 


0-568 litre 
4-5459631 litK 


J : . 0-069 millilitre 1 S., u™ (8 n 

■ • " v 1-184 milhhtres j i gallon (8 P 

Il^n fes i 

avoirdupois WEIGHT. 

Imperial to Metric. 

0- 0048 gram 

1- 772 grams 
28-350 grams 

0- 45359243 kilogram 
6-350 kilograms 

12-70 kilograms 
50 -SO kilograms == 

0-5080 quintal 

1 - 0160 tonnes or Kilo 
kilograms 

troy WEIGHT. 

Imperial to Metric. I 

0-0048 gram lib am 
l gram . ■ .•-,* * . • v.siisa m-aina • -t 1 gram- 

1 pennyweight (24 grams) ■ . - -f* kW J-ams 

1 troy ounce <20; Denny weights) 31 10 m 

. APOTHECARIES’ WEIGHT 

Imperial tq Metric. 

1 grain . - - ■ - • «;“|f 

1 scruple (20 grams) , . • 

1 drachm (3 scruples) . . 

1 ounce (8 drachms) - } i lu ” 

II. CUSTOMARY WEIGHTS AND MEASURE 

butter and cheese weight. 

■q It. . 1 close.'! 

so ii>: 

ifllh ■ " ' - ■’ ■ ■ A 1 Dutch cask 

hi 1 Essex whey 

dnfh 1 Suffolk wM 


Metric to Imperial. 

0-015 grain 

0- 154 grain 

1- 543 grama 
15-432 grains 

5-644 drains 
3-527 ounces 

2- 2040223 lb. dr 
. 15,-122-3504 grains 

22-OSi*. lb. 

1-968 ewt. 

0-9842 ton 


1 milligram • ■ ■ 

1 centigram . • • 

1 decigram • - • 

l gram - ■ • • 

1 dekagram . • • 

1 hectogram , - • 

I kilogram (1000 gm.) 

1 myriagrain (10 kg.) 
1 quintal <100 kg.) • 
1 topne (1000 ke.) • 


1 grain , . • ■ ■ 

1 dram . • • • • 

1 ounce (16 drams) . 

.1 pound (16 ounces or 
7000 grains) . • - 

1 stone (14 lb.) . ■ • 

1 quarter (28 lb.) - - 

1 ewt. (112 lb.) . • - 

1 ton (20 ewt.) . ■ • 


Metric to Imperial 


0-3215 ounce troy 
15-432 grains 


Metric to Iaipe 


gram 

trams, 

'rams 

gramf 


grains 


1 room 


1 pint 
1 quart 
1 pottle 
1 gallon 


2; pints • - : 
2 quarts (4 -pints) /-• 

2 pottles (4 quarts} 1 
2 gallons • - - - 

-l pecks - • 

S bushels . . 

4 bushels ■ 

5 -bushels (or porte s 
8 -bnsh(aft.'k.;k S'-:-, 

12 ba 0 bushels i . 

■ :S quarters <40 bnshelf 
2 weys. ClO quarters. : 


. 1 bag 
. . 1 coomb 

load) i Kick ot dour 
. . 1 quarter 

, . l chaldron 

s j . i wey or horse load 

. x last- 


20 ewt, . ■ . 

1 sack . . 

1 large sack 
21'tcfflsTavt 


1 ewt. 

2 ewt. 

i barge nr keel 
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'FISH MEASURE. — 

The eran ami quarter cram are legal measures, 
and are da lined as boxes or baskets haying certain 
internal measurements (The Cran Measures 
Reflations, 1008). 


FLOUR 'WEIGHT.' ■ ■ 

141b. . . ... , 1 peck or stone 

4(1 lb. . . . . ...... 1 poll 

: 50 lb. .1 bushel 

140 1b. ■■■,:. 1 bag 

196 lb. . . . ... . 1 barrel 

280 lb ! sad: 

100 lb, of wheat produces 70 lb. of flour. 

100 lb. of flour produces 130 lb. of bread. 


HAY AND STRAW MEASURE. 

Truss of straw, 36 lb. Truss of old hay, 56 lb. 
Truss of new hay (to September 1st), 60 lb. | 
Load, 36 truces — straw, 11 cwt.-. 2 qr. 3. lb-; I 
old hay, 18 cwt. ; new hay, 19 cwt. 1 qr. 4 lb. I 


3 . GENERAL ' COMPKNOI-UM' 
MISOELLANEGUS LIQUID MEASURES. 

A cubit; inch of .water weighs 2524 grains. 

A gallon of water weighs lo lb. — 277- 420 cub. ins. 
A cubic foot of water weighs 62-32 lb. 

60 drops = 1 drachm 

4 .drachms =• 1 tablespoonful 

2 ounces = 1 wineglassful 

3 ounces «=.■ 1 teacupful 


Clove, cl 
Stone, st. 
Tod, id. 
Wey, wv. 
Rack, pfc. 
Sack. si;. 
Last, • la. 


WOOL WEIGHT. 

. 7 lb. 

. 2 cloves = 14 lb, , 

2 stones -- 1 nr. 

04 luri — 1 cwt. 2 nr. 14 lb. 
. 240 1b. 

2 woys --- 13 qi\ or 354 lb. 

. 12 sacks = 39 cwt. 


WORSTED YARN MEASURE. 

Wrap, 80 yards; Hank. 580 yards = 7 Wraps. 
Counts are reckoned according to the nun)!', or oi 
hanks in a lb. 


TIMBER MEASURE. 

1 load (unhewn) . . . . . . 

1 load (squared) .... 

1 ton of shipping . . . . 

1 stack 

1 cord 

1 standard (London) . . . . - , 

(toil Deals. 12' >• 9" x 3") 

1 standard (Petrograd) . . 

(120 pieces, 12' x 11" X 14" or 6' X ] 


WINE AND SPIRIT MEASURE. 


4 gills ... . . 1 pint = pt. 

2 pints . . , 1 quart, : = qt, 

4 quarts 1 gallon = gal. 

. 03 -gallons 'V . - ... . 1 hogshead . ~ hhd. 

83 gallons ...... . . 1 puncheon == pun. 

2 hogsheads or 126 . v ; . . 

gallons 1 pipe or butt — pipe 

4 hogsheads or 252 
gallons . ... , 1 tun — tun 

The Reputed Quart (6 pel- Imperial Gallon) and 
the Reputed I'int ( 12 per Imperial Gallon) are the 
sizes of most of the “ bottles ’* and " half-bottles ” 
respectively in which wines and spirits are usually 
sold in this eountry. 


AND PORTER MEASURE. 


4 gills . . 

1 pint 

— pt. 

% pints . . . 

1 quart 

— qt. 

4 quarts . 

1 gallon 

-= gal. 

9 gallons . 

1 firkin 

= fir. 

2 lirkins 

1 kilderkin 

-■= kiid. 

2 kilderkins 

1 barrel 

= bar. 

3 kilderkins 

1 hogshead 

- hhd. 

2 hogsheads . 

1 butt 

butt. 

50 gallons . 

. 1 American barrel 

---- Am. 


COTTON WOOL WEIGHT. 

Colton Wool. Rale variable; U.S.A. average 
477 lb.; Egyptian, 719 lb.; East Indian, 3961b.; 
Brazilian, 220 lb. 


, COTTON YARN AND SILK MEASURE. 

I Thread ..... li yards 
1 i oa, or skein . . . 120 yards 
i llank . . ... . 7 skeins, or leas == 

I ■ ■■ 840 yards 

Spindle 18 hanks 

Reels of Cotton vary from 30 to 1760 yards, 
but the length must be correctly specified. - 


MISCELLANEOUS MEASURES. 

Mile, Nautical, 6080 feet — 1-15 Mile Statute. 
Knot — 1 Nautical mile an hour. 

League — 3 miles (obsolete). 

Degree — j.U, part of a circle — 362,784 ft. at 
Equator and 360,408 ft. at Poles. 


Inch (in.) . . 

Palm . , . 

Hand 

Quarter (or st span) . 
Cubit . . . . 

Pace, military . 
Pace, geometrical 
Fathom ... . 

Cable’s length 


72 points, or 1 2 lines 

3 inches 

4 inches 
9 inches 

18 inches (obsolete):, 
2 feet, 8 inches 

5 feet 

6 feet 

100 fathoms, 800 feet 


The old Scottish Mile was 5920 feet; 10 Scots 
Allies being about equal to Hi Statute .Miles, 
Eleven Irish Miles were equal to 14 Statute Miles. 

Yard of land — 80 acres — 120 roods. 

Hide = 100 acres ••== 400 roods. 


TIL ELECTRICAL UNITS. 


Until 3let December, 1947, the electrical units in 
general use were the so-catted International Units, 
having been defined by the International Con- 
ference on Electrical Units held in London in 1908. 
These units were based upon sjiecifications for a 
column of mercury and a silver voltameter which 
delated the International Ohm and International 
Ampere respectively, as units which for practical 
purposes could be accepted as equivalent to the 
fundamental theoretical units derived by multi- 
plying the corresponding centimetre, gram, second 
iC.G.B.i electromagnetic unit by an integral power 
of ten. The International Units were not ' exactly 
equal to the iundamentul units, and as the accuracy 
of ail mem-'ur'smentts increased, the discrepancy 
became Increasingly troublesome. 

The International Committee of Weights and 
Measures which had succeeded the 1908 Con- 
ference, met in Paris in 1048 and decided to abolish 


the International Units, and as from 1st January. 
1948, to use throughout the world the funda- 
mental anils themselves, which are known as 
Absolute Units. The decision meant that the 
units in common use at that time changed by 
various amounts up to 5 parts in 1 0,000. 

The International Units and corresponding 
Absolute Unit values are as follows : — 

Oirsr. The International Ohm is the resistance 
offered to an unvarying current by a column of 
mercury of height 100-3 era., I sq. mm. cross- 
section and weight 14-4521 grams at -the tem- 
perature of melting Ice (0° 0.), 

1 International Ohm = 1-00049 Absolute 
Ohm. 1 1 

1 Absolute Ohm ■*> 10* C.G.8, electro- 
magnetic. units. 

1,000,000 Ohms = 1 Megohm. 
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AMPERE. The International Ampere is that 
^tevtdv current which in flowin» through a 
specified solution of silver nitrate, <iex>«sU» 
silver on the cathode at the rate oi 0 001118 

gram per second. ... 

1 International Ampere — 0-99085 Absolute 

1 "Absofute Ampere = OT C.G.9. electro- 
magnetic unit, ... 

v-m ... 'The International V olt is that steady 
electromotive force which applied to tne ends 
of a conductor, whose restetame is 1 Inter- 
national Ohm, causes a current of 1 inter 

national Ampere to flow. 

1 International Volt = Absolute Volt 

1 Absolute Volt = 10 s O.tr.b. ncuro 
magnetic units. 

1000 - volts =• 1 Kilovolt. 

, rm , 'tr virnrv iq supplied to a circuit at the rate 
'of l' IntSS w if the current in itis 
1 International Ampere and the pressure across 
it is 4 International v olt. 

1 International Watt = 1-00019 Absolute 
Watt. 
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1000 watts = 1 Kilowatt. 

1 Kilowatt-hour — 1000 wattB supplied for 
a period of 1 horn - Board of Trade Umt. 

fVifTr omb The unit of Quantity , and is the 
^quantity passing in 1 second when the mean 
current is 1 ampere. . 

1 Coulomb — 0*1 electromagnetic uim. 

3&S2&S »“ “i’ 2 ! e w Jr, 'SSStl 

current changes at the rate oi 1 ampere i ct 

b& ^international Henry = 1-00049 Absolute 

1 ^Absolute Henry = 10* C.G.S. electro- 
magnetic units. 

i? a n at) The unit of capacity, and is that capacity 
' whic-ii is charged to a difference of pressure of 1 
volt by 1 coulomb. 

K&l Absolute 

1 ^Absolute Stead -10* C.G.S. electro- 
magnetic unit. 


BRITISH STANDARD SIZES 
v AND BOARDS '■ 

(US Issued by The British Standards Institution. 1951) 
WRITING AND PRINTING 


■PAPERS 


Inches 


PAPERS 

Foolscap . • - ■ ■ 

Foolscap, Double _ • • 

Foolscap. Oblong Double 
Foolscap, Quad 
Pinched Post . 

Post • , • . • 

Post. Double . 

Large Post. . • 

Large Post. Double 
Deray . • • 

Demy, Double 
Demy, Quad 
Medium . . ■ 

Medium, Double 
Royal . • x • 

Royal, Double 
Ci-own, Double 
Crown, Quad , 

Imperial . • 

Imperial. Double 


PRINTERS’ CARDS 
BLANKS 


Thirds . . • 

Extra thirds 
Town . 
Duchess 
Rex . • „ 

Reduced small 
Diamond . 
Baronet 
Small 

Imperial card 
Extra small 
Large . 

Court . 
Double small 
Large Court . 


Inches 
18} X 17 

17 . X 27 
13 } X 84 
«7 X 84 
145 X 18} 
15} X 19 
10 X 30} 
10} X 21 
21 X 83 
17} X 22} 
22} X 35 
35 X 45 ■; 

18 X 23 
28 X 80 


X 25 
X 40 
X 30 
X 40 
X 30 
X 44 


Dube (or official) 
Extra large 
Intimation 
Double large 
Cabinet 
Post 8vo . • 

Double Official 
Quad small 
Large post Svo 
Quad large. . 
Royal 8vo . 
Royal 4to . 


3} X 

44 
35 

45 

41 X 
4} X 
5} x. 
4 1 X 
5 X 
(5 X 
0} X 


5} 

5} 

0 

0 

64 

7 

7 

7i 

8 
9 

91 


AND 


Index Royal • • • 

Index Royal and a hall 


BOARDS 
Index Boards 


91 X 121 


20} x 25} 
25} x 30} 


1} x 
3i x 

2 X 

3 X 
3} X 
21 X 
3} X 
3} X 

n x 
31 X 
2} X 

3 X 
31 X 
3ft X 

4 X 


Pulp Royal 
Postal . 

Imperial . 

Paste, Duplex 
Paste Royal . 
Postal . • . • 

Paste Imperial 


Pulp Boards 


20 } 

22 } 


28} 
30 

Triplex and Ivory Boards 
... 20} X 25 ^ 

22} X 30 


COVER PAPERS 

Cover Medium 

Cover Royal 

Cover Double Crown 


18} X 284 
20} x 25} 
20} x 30} 


ENGLISH AND METRIC CONVERSION 
B FORMULAE 


1 ounce 
1 inch 

1 lb per s«. inch 


28-350 grams 
0-025400 metres. 

703,082 gras. per so. metre, 


STANDARD 


SIZES 


X if.) per SQ. 1UV» • “ r lyw-' V 4 

The measure for quantity is the ream of -6 00 sheets. 

OF BRITISH BOOKS 


Size 

Foolscap octavo 
Crown octavo 
Large crown octavo 
Demy octavo 
Medium octavo 
Royal octavo 
Imperial octavo 
Foolscap quarto 
Crown quarto 


Abbreviation 
F8 
■: CD 
ICS* 

D8 
MS 
KB 
Imps 
F4 
C4 " 


Inches 
Oi x 4} 
7i X 
8 X 
81 X 
9} X 
30 X 
11 X 
8} X 
10 


Size 

Demy quarto 
Medium quarto , 
Royal quarto 
Imperial quarto 
Foolscap folio . 
Crown folio 
Royal folio 
Imperial folio 


Abbreviation 
Dl 
M4 
114 
Imp4 
F fol 
Ofol 
Rfol 
Impfol 


Inc 

111 

12 } 

15 

18} 

MS 

20 


hes 
x 81 
x . 04 
N'LO: 
x.lt 
x 8} 
x 10 
V 12} 
.XxlSi 


t.,-4 in < i < _ .... 

largo, s - small may precede some abbreviations. 
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HOW TO CORRECT PRINTERS’ PROOFS 


&dfM* f— U ndoubtedly the high esteem in which Pears 

Soap i s nekfby civilised people the world* o veA J Jh) / 
and the wide popularity that it enjoys, ^due to f&t£/ 
the successful formula found by Andrew Pears 
in 1789 and to the supreme care and lengthy time 
in^h^jfacture. ■■■■■■ 

Only the purest materials arecHosen,and 

J jp ? th ese are subjected to a rejdpfMg process which X , 
aefmitely expels ail alkaline matteg? giving the 9/ 

soap that pure transparency for Which it — '1 / ' pj> 
Qft has become world-famous^ Incidentally, the — fu &UA? 
fe&TTts. glycerint which is to be .found in all ^ toilet soaps, $7 
. and which is usually extracted for purposes, /fcigfc, 
is retained in Pears Soap. This is another 
■M reason for Pear^soothing and preserving action' 

upon the skin. After extremely careful re£ jj 
fining^vhich imparts a beautiful transparency 

f to the soap, come months of slow maturing , 

during which period the soap takes on that^rich U&tA/, J 

Us! , amber col<£ so appealing to the ey ^Z^/tWYVtTh 
/ The exceptional time taken for this maturing 
p!‘ assures the complete elimination of aljfrnoisture ^ 

1 from the tablet, enabling it to outlast two, or 

even three cakes of ordinary toilet soapj /hus ^jf/ 
it is no exaggeration to say that the manufacture ' * 
of Pears Soap begins where other soaps leave 
off. [Such care in preparation guarantees not 6) 
onlyfexceptional purity, but exceptioi^j.1 con- ^ 
^^^^^sistencyl of quality and imperviousness to 
c ii ma tic (conditions. So tha^ho /matter when 
or where /you biijvPears Soap, .jit will always be itj 
"Urif, JL equalhpresh, equally^fragrant and long lasting, M 

which (fact largely explains ti’tit’ wide use in Awf 
countriesloverseas. 



■ will 
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EXPLANATION OF CORRECTIONS 


1 7 — -Alitrri and insert comma. 

Ig'.- — Reset in italics; delete extra space 
after the line. 

Jo— Xilsert “ u'" f and continue paragraph. , 
H-— Delete “ s.” alter “ d ” to P. and 
insert space. , 

24. — Commence fresh sentence. 

27 , — Commence new paragraph, and turn 

3 28-33 — Equalise spacing of lines. 

28. — Close up. 

30. — Equalise spacing. , 

31. — Insert quotation signs.- 

32. — Alter wrong fount ‘ a, 

rising space. 

33. — 'Alter “ their ” to its. 


Tine 1. — Reset flush in capitals; reset cold. 

2 . — Reset bold; alter to “ r, . 

3 . — Alter “ is ” to “ are.” 

'' o.— Insert “its”; transpose un. 

; . , 7 , — Reset in small capitals ; alter small cap 
to lower case. . , 

8 . — Replace battered type; insert space be- 

tween 11. 8 and 9. 

9 . — Replace full atop by comma. 

Lines 10-11. — Space lines full width. 

j.infi ii — Rail stop for comma and slightly more 

t jo. — Reset in Roman ; delete quotation 
sign. 

„ 13. — Let it stand. 

,, IS. — Insert apostrophe. 

„ 16.— Insert hyphen. 


and push down 


The following shows how the opposite page will read after the corrections hare bt.cn mad . 

1 UNDOUBTEDLY the high esteem in which Pears 

2 Soap is held by civilised people the world over, 
a and the wide popularity that it enjoys, are due to 

the successful formula found by Andrew l eais 
in 1789 and to the supreme care ana lengthy time 
0 taken in its manufacture. 

7 Only the purest materials are chosen, and 
s these are subjected to a refining process which 
0 definitely expels all alkaline matter, giving rhe 

10 soap that pure transparency for which it 

11 has become world-famous. Incidentally, the 

12 glycerine which is to be found in all toilet soaps, 
is and which is usually extracted for other purposes, 

; .-is retained in Pears Soap. This is another 
15 reason for Pears’ soothing and preservmg^action 
is upon the -skin. After extremely caioiur re 
17 fining which imparts a beautiful transparency 
is to the soap, come months of slow maturing, 

19 during which period the soap takes on that very 

20 rich amber colour so appealing to the eye. 
The exceptional time taken for this maturing 

22 assures the complete elimination of all jnoistuie 
from the tablet, enabling it to outlast two, or 
24 even three cakes of ordinary toilet soap. Ihus 
it is no exaggeration to say that the man ufactui e 
- of Pears Soap begins where other soaps leave 

off. , . ■ 1 

07 Such care in preparation guarantees not only 

28 exceptional purity, but exceptional consistency 

29 of. quality and imperviousness to climatic. 
80 conditions. So that no matter when or where 
si you buy <c Pears Soap,” it will always be equally 
as fresh, equally fragrant and long lasting, which 
83 fact largely ‘explains its wide use in, countries 

overseas. 
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SIZES OF TYPE 


1 he following are the names and sizes in ordinary use for printed matter in hooks , 
pamphlets, and newspapers :-■* 

5 Point Kl Point 

A hundred and forty years ago, PEAKS SOAP A , , , 

wan iuveated, and it® popularity has Increased' Irani A hundred and lOrtV VearS SLSO, 

decade to decade, it being know n and need in every w 

part of the world. ^ U POINT 

A hundred and forty years ago, "Pears Soap A hundred and forty years a g 
7 Point 

, , , , ,, c- 12 Point 

A Hundred and forty years ago, rears So 

s Point A hundred and forty years 

A hundred and forty years ago. Pear . , „ 

A hundred and forty years ago, P I A hundred and forty y 

Each of the above sizes are generally comprised of five complete alphabets ' f 
shown in 8 point sizes, as follows : — 

A BCDEFGHI j K LMNOPQRSTUV WXYZ PEARS SOAP IS USED 

ABCDEE.GHt]KLMNOPgitSTUVWXYZ'. '""CdC .PEAKS SOAP IS USED IN II 

abcdefghijklmnopqrs’tuvwxvz Pears Soap is used in ev 

ABCDEFGHI J KLMNOPQRSTV V WXYZ ' PEARS SOAP IS USE 

abcdefgh ijkhn nopqrstnvwxyz Pears Soap is used in ev 


STYLES OF TYPE 

The following are ike styles' in ordinary use for all kinds of printed matter 
. . Antique Old Style Gill Sans 

“Pears Cyclopaedia” ha “ Pears Cyclopaedia ” 

... Bodoki . ^ Gill Sans Italic 

44 Pears Cyclopaedia” has 11 Pears Cyclopaedia ” he 

Bodoni. Italic -AA 

-Pears Cyclopaedia " has t „ p ears Cyclopaedia’ 

Baskerville 

u Pears Cyclopaedia ” has t ^modern italic 

U, m:,L Italic U PWS CydOpOUd*, 

“Pears Cyclopaedia ” has the old style 

caslon old face “ Pears Cyclopaedia 1 

“ Pears Cyclopaedia ” has th Old style italic 

Caslon Old Face. .Italic “PeO-VS Cyclopaedia ” 

“ Pears Cyclopaedia ” has the 

Plantin 

cokvinos medium « Pears Cyclopaedia ” 

“Pears Cyclopaedia lias th 

: Plantin’ Italic 

if, “*«» <%**«** ” t. 

Garamgnd Times 

“ Pears Cyclopaedia” has th “Pears Cyclopaedia 

, Garamqn’d Italic Times Italic 

“ Pears Cyclopaedia ” has the “Pears Cyclopaedia ” 



mmmm* 




VlKub ■ 


1758-9 


1819-20 


Geo. IV, 
1820-21 


1800-01 


Geo. III. 
1700-61 


1740-41 


1825— 6 


1805-6 


1765-0 


1725-0 


1808-9 


1748-9 


1809-10 


1749-50 


1810-11 


1793-4 


1794-5 


1815-16 


1795-6 



1821 to 1890. (1) Leopard’s Head Uncrowned (Fig. G). (21 Maker’s Marie. (8) Date 

Letter. (4) Lion Passant (Fig. il). (5) Retelling Sovereign’s Head. 
1890 to 1896. As above, but without Sovereign's Head as Duty on Silver was withdrawn. 

1896 to present day. (1) Leopard’s Head Uncrowned (Fig. : J). (2) Maker’s Mark. (3) Date 

Letter. (4) Lion; Passant (Fig. I£). 

Note. — The date letter is usually changed at the end of May. and that accounts for two . years 
appearing opposite each mark. 
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The Connoisseur Chart of China Harks 

1 ? ^ SALOPIAN o 


■ El A. CQAt-PPHT . 


NANT-G.ARW 
C V/. 


NAN T ' 


MlMTON 


SCRgy Ch m H au ■ 

i A H* ISWANSEA 


jCRQVW PER By 


JBrcrmcld. 


RQCKIMCIMAM 


PLYMOUTH 


xx 

'3 TVs cf £71 r 


?WAHK tMTH A! 


iOWTF. 


yesr*/ 


MYT^PHYMBURe, 


Reprinted by courtesy ol " The Connoisseur. 


Useful Terms ior China Collectors. 

China —4, modem descriptive term applied to Ironstone .0. 
pottery which is made semi-transparent by adding China, etc.— i ra 
bone to the other materials used hi its manufacture, of e*««J?Hware a 
Pokcelain.— S emi-transparent pottery made hARTHKSWAiu 
from natural clays, no bone being used, ior smash opaQue i 
example Chinese, Dresden, Limoges, etc. ... terra-cotta, etc. 
Lustre Ware.— P ottery decorated* with. gold, . On-GIaA/i..— l 
silver, or copper, v •- lias ueen glared. 

Biscuit. — T he first stage of china after being UNDEK-frnAsm 
fired. It is white and porous, and ready , for it is in biscuit st 
decoration. ■ 
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ELECTRICITY METERS 


openings; each dial (except units dial) mores 
one figure for a complete revolution of the dial 
to the right. ’ . 


Tw<3 Types. : ■ .. 

1. Clock dials of the same type as a" gas meter. 
Bead from left. If pointer is between two 


x , 5 .j s .1000 ioo ;o : .i. 

tOOO Ido: i0 * Bead from the left. If two figures are showing 

numbers, read the lower. Take no reading of in units opening, read the lower. Take no notice 
smaller dials if any. Above example is reading of smaller or red dims if they appear in eon- 
594'?. . . junction with the others; these are for testing 

2. Cyclometer dials on which figures appear in purposes only. Above example is reading 5947. 


GAS METER 


smaller of the two figures between which each of 
the hands is standing, unless the hand is between 
9 and 0, when put down 9. 

Add 00 after the figures so set down, and you 
have the pre ent state of the index. 

Deduct the state of the index previously re- 
corded. and you have the figures representing the 
consumption of gas since the last reading. The 
accompanying index reads 701,500. If the reading 
a month before had been 840,600, tbe ; consump- 
tion during the month would have been 60,900 
cubic feet. ■ u 

THE MEAHW6 OF «A THERM,” 

A Therm is 100.000 British Thermal Units 
(B.Th.U.). 

A British Thermal Unit is the quantity of heat 
required to raise the temperature of X lb,: of 
water 1 degree Bah. 

The number of Therms in 1.000 cubic feet Of 
gas of 500 B Th.U. per cubic foot » 

1 000 cub ic f eet x 500 B.Th.tT, 

“Too.ooo 

The number of cubic feet of gas that will 
produce one Therm = 

100 000 

—gOQ— =. 200 cubic feet. 


' D!bV & : s§ D 

'■^vs>0W/0K 

o 9'^yt) fl iV <_l 0 9V% ° 

H2 p. Si/s A 8¥8 Q 2 

slM 5 5 

-> 

The top dial Is only used as a test dial, and 
has nothing to do with the record of gas consumed, 


Each figure, 

1 to 9, 

oaDial'Becords 


One Complete 
Revolution of 
Hand Records, 


5 Therms. 


1,009.000 cubic feet. 
100.000 
10,000 
1,000 


Commencing with dial A, write down?, the 


TELEGRAPH CODE 


EASTER DAY 


Balls on the first Sunday after the full moon 
following the vernal equinox.. The rule fixing the 
date of Easter refers not to the true full moon but 
to an ecclesiastical imaginary moon, which is 
generally a day or two behind the true full moon. 
(See Easter, Gen. Inf.) 

Dates ol Easter Days 

1950 • April 0 

; 1 ? ........ March 2a 

g April 19 


„ 14 

March 29. 
April 18 
„ 10 

March 28 
April 14 
„ 6 

March 29 
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BANK AND PUBLIC HOLIDAYS 

III England, Wales, N. Ireland md The Channel Good Friday, January 1st and on Saturdays 
Islands it is ordained that the Bank Holidays throughout the year. 

shall be : Easter Monday, Whit Monday, first The Queen’s birthday (when decreed) is observed 
Monday in August, Boxing Day (first weekday in the Customs and certain other Government 
after Christmas). establishments as a holiday. 

At tho Tiia •PnmihUi- hnvo In SctiOmid it Is enacted -that the Bank Holidays 

Hnf/dnv fn qf observed shall be: New Year’s Day, first Monday 

rniv ^ 011 ®*‘ ■ Pai ' rl<; ' li 8 in May, first Monday in August. There are also 

.uai , Bidrcn ± f mi. special Spring and Autiunn holidays In Edinburgh 

The Stock Exchange is closed on Bank Holidays, and Glasgow. , 

..1053. V T95C 1953. ' X95A 

Easter Monday . . . . Apr. 6 Apr. 19 1st Monday in Aug, Aug. 3 . Aug.fi 

Whit: Monday . . . . Mar 25 June 7 Boxing Day . . Sat. Dec. 20 Mon.Dec.fi" 


THE SEASONS 

1953. 1954. _ 

Vernal Euuiiwx— Spring begins Mar. 20, 10 p.ia. Vernal Equinox — Spring begins Mar. 21, 4 a.m, 
Summer Solstice — Summer begins, June 21, 5 p.m. Sumnmr Solstice— Summer begins, June 21, 11 j.» 
Autumnal Equinox — Autumn begins Sept. 23, Autumnal Equinox— Autumn begins Sept. : 

8 a.m. .2 p.m. „ 

Winter Solstice— Winter begins Dec. 22, 4 a.m. Winter Solstice— Winter begins Dee. 22, 9 a.m. 

The longest day is June 21. The shortest day December 22, AH these times are G.M.T. 


ENGLAND, WALES, AND N. IRELAND. 

, . March 25 | Michaelmas . . . 

. , , . June 24 I Christmas ; , . 

SCOTLAND, 

February 2 j Lammas . . . , 

. . . . May 15 I Martinmas . . • . 

HALF QUARTER DAYS 

■ "ENGLAND. 

. .j: May 9; '■ I August 11, 


Lady Day 
Midsummer 


Candlemas 
Whitsun , 


November 11 


February 8. 


BRITISH GAME,, FISH AND SPORTING SEASONS 

Black Game, from August 20 to December 10; Oyster (deep sea)— August 5 to June 14; (other 
hut in Somerset, Devon, and New Forest, from than deep sea)— August 6 to May 18, 

: September 1 to December 10. Partridge-shooting — September 1 to February 1. 

Buck-hunting — August 20 to September 17. Pheasant-shooting — October 1 to February 1. 

Bustard — September 1 to March !. Ptarmigan— August 12 to December 10. 

Red Deer hunted— August 20 to September so. Quail— Season varies in different parte ; some 

Male Deer (Ireland) — October 20 to June. 10. areas give protection throughout year. 

Fallow Deer (Ireland)— June 20 to Michaelmas. Babbits — Between October and March, 

Eels — Seasons vary according to whether fishing Salmon— Seasons controlled by River Boards and 
by rods, baskets, traps, etc, vary from place to place ; (rod-fishing)— about 

Fox-hunting— November to Lady Day. February to October. 

Fox Cubs — August ! to first Monday in November. Trout— Seasons controlled by River Boards and 
Grouse-shooting — August 12 to December xo. vary from place to place; about April 1 to 

Hare-hunting — October 1 to February 27. September 80. 

Hare-coursing — Between September and March. Woodcock — Season varies in different parts; in 
Hind — Hunted in October and again between certain places complete protection throughout 
April 10 and May 20. year. 

Moor Game (Ireland) — August 20 to December 10. 

Game in England — Hare, pheasant, partridge, grease, and moor fowl. 

Game in Ireland— Saiiie as England, with the addition of deer, black game, landrail, quail, and 
bustard. 

Game in Scotland— Same as England, with the additjoiL of pi. anuigaii. 


ENGLISH LAW SITTINGS 

1953. 1954. I 1953. 1954. 

Hilary ... Jan. 11-Apr, 1 Jan ll-Apr, 14 I Trinity . .June 2-J'uly 31 June I5~July 31 
Easter. . . Apr. 14-May 22 Apr. 27-June 4 1 Michaelmas . Oct. 1-Dec, 21 Oct. 1-Dee, 21 

LAW TERMS IN SCOTLAND 

Law sittings in Scotland are from January 8 to March 80. May 7 to July 20, and October 8 t( 
December 21. Should the first day of Term fall tufa Sunday, legal business commences on the da; 
following. 


UNIVERSITY TERMS 


GAM BRIDGE, 
1953. 


Hilary . . I0,l~2i 

Trinity . , 8.4-1; 

Michaelmas . 1.10-1' 


Full Term 18.1-14.8 Lent , , 

., „ 20.4-20.0 Easter . 

„ n.lo-5.12 Michaehaai 


Hilary , ■ . 
Trinity . 
Michaelmas 
(iiror. fixed) 


Full Tenn 17.1-13.3 
„ ■ : 25,4-lSL0; 
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SUNRISE AND SUNSET TABLE FOR 1953-54 

(London, G.M.T.) 

1953. I 1954. 

Date Sunrise Sunset Date Sunrise Sunset Date Sunrise Sunset 
a.m. mm. a.m. p.m. a, in. p.rn, 

July 5 3.49 8.19 January 3 8.00 4.03 July 4 3.49 8.1!) 

12 3.56 8.14 10 8.03 4.12 11 3.55 8.15 

19 4.04 8.08 17 7.58 4.22 18 4.03 8.09 

20 4.13 7.59 24 7.51 4.34 25 4.12 8.00 

August 2 . ' 4.24 7.48 31 7.41 4.47 August 1 4.22 ‘7M ^ 

9 4.35 7.35 February 7 7.30 : 4.59 8 4.33 7.37 

16 4.46 7.22 7.18 5.12 15 4.44 7.24: 

23 4.56 7.08 21 7.04 5.25 22 4.55 7.10 

80 5.08 6.53 28 6.40 5.37 29 5,06 6.55 

September 6 5.19 6.37 March 7 0.34 5.50 September 5 5.17 6.39 

13 5.30 6.21 14 6.19 (1.01 12 5.29 6.23 

20 5.41 6.05 21 6.02 0.14 19 5.40 6.08 

27 5.53 5,49 23 5.40 6.25 26 5.51: . 5.51 

October 4 6.04 5.33 April 4 5.31 6.36 October 3 6.03 5.35 

11 6.15 5.18 11 5,15 6.48 10 6.13 5.20 

18 6.27 5.02 18 5.00 7.00 17 8.26 5.05 

25 6.40 4.48 25 4.45 7.12 24 6.38 4.50 

November 1 6.52 4.34 May 2 4,32 7.23 31 6.50 4.36 

8 7.04 4.23 9 4.19 7.34 November 7 7.02 4,24 

15 7.16 4.12 16 4.08 7.46 14 7.15 4.13 

22 7.28 4.03 23 3.58 7.56 21 7.27 4.04 

29 7.40 3.50 30 3.51 8.04 28 7.38 3.57 

December 6 7.49 3.52 June 6 3.46 8.11 December 5 7.48 3.53 

13 7.57 3.61 13 3.43 8.17 12 7.56 3,51 

20 8.02 3.53 20 3.42 8.20 19 8.01 3.52 

■ .27 : '■ 8.05 3.57 27 3.44 8.21 26 8.05 3.56 


MOON’S PHASES FOR 


* 953-54 

March 19 12.42 p.m. 

27 4.14p.m. 

April 3 : 12.25 p.m, 

10 5.05 a.m. 

18 5.48 a.m. 

26 4.57 a.m. 

May 2 8.22 p.m. 

. 9 ■■ ’ 8.17 p.m. 

17 9.47 P.m. 

NiNl-Yf 25 1.49 p.m. 

June 1 4.03 a.m. 

. , 8 9.13 a.m. 

16 12.06 p.m. 

f.ijoNlv 23 7.46 p.m. 

30 12.26 p.m. 

July 8 i.33a.m. 

16 12.29 a.m. 

23 12.14 a.m. 

29 10.20 p.m. 

August 6 6.50 p.m. 

14 11.03 a.m. 

21 4.51 a.m. 

28 10.21a m. 

September 5 12.28 p.m. 

12 8.19 p.m. 

19 11.11 a.m. 

27 12,50 a.m. 

October 5 5.31 a.m. 

12 6.10 am. 

18 8.30 p.m. 

26 5.47 P.m. 

November 3 8.55 p.m. 

10. 2.29 p.m. 

17 9.32 a.m. 

25 12.30 pm. 

December 3 9.58 a.m. 

10 12.56 am. 

17 2.21 am. 

25 7.38 am. 


Full Moon 
Last Quarter 

New Moon 
First Quarter 
Full Moon 
Last Quarter 

New Moon 
First Quarter 
Full Moon 
Last Quarter 

New Moon 
First Quarter 
Full Moon 
Last Quarter 

New Moon 
First Quarter 
Full Moon 
Last Quarter 

New Moon 
. First Quarter 
Full Moou 
Last Quarter 

New Moon 
First Quarter 
Full Moon 
Last Quarter 

New Moon 
First Quarter 
Full Moon 
Last Quarter 

New Moou 
First Quarter 
Foil Moon 
Last Quarter 

New Moon 
First Quarter 
Full Moon 
Last Quarter 
New Moon 


Last Quarter 
New Moon 
First Quarter 
Full Moon 

Last Quarter 
New Moon 
First Quarter 
Full Moon 

Last Quarter 
New Moon 
First Quarter 
Full Moon 

last Quarter 
New Moon 
First Quarter 
Full Moon 

Last Quarter 
New Moon 
First Quarter 
Full Moon 

Last Quarter 
New Moon 
First Quarter 
Full Moou 

Last Quarter 
New Moon 
First Quarter 
Full Moon 

Last Quarter 


August 


31 

September 8 
16 


October 


November 6 

'■.,,14 


December 


1954. 

Newiloon fc . January 5 2,21a.m. 

First Quarter 12 12,22 a.m. 

Fall Moon 19 2.37 a.m. 

Last Quarter £7 " 8.28 a.m. 

New Moon February 3 3,55 p.m. 

First Quarter 10 8.29 a.m. 

Full Muon 17 7.17 p.m. 

Last Quarter 25 11.29 p.m. 

New Moon March 5 3.11 am. , , - 

FirstQuarter 11 5.51 p.m. I First Quarter January 1 8.29 p.m. 

Reproduced from ■ the Nautical Almanac bp permission of the Controller of 11. M, Stationery Off.ce. 

• ONE HOUR must be ADDED to the above times when SUMMED TIME is in operation, 
LIGHTING UF TIME is from 1 hour after local sunset, to 1 hour before local sunrise during 
SUMMER TIM IC and from 4 hour after local sunset- to f hour before local sunrise during; the remainder 
oft be year. 


. -'{tin.- 





GENERAL COMPENDIUM 


STANDARD TIMES 


1 . Places East of Greenwich, are fast on G.M.T. 

Add the times given below to G.M.T, to give Standard Time. 


Java . . . . . . . . • • 

Jordan . . . . . . . - - 

Kenya. 

Korea ... . . . • • 

Latvia, . . ........ 

ILuxembourg . . . ... ■ 

Madagascar . . . . . . . 

Malaya, federation of . . . . . 

tyj a j£ a ^ » , » ; » 

New South Wales (except Broken Hill 

Area-). . . 

New Zealand , . . ... . 

Northern Rhodesia, . . . . . 

Norway • 

Pakistan : 

East . . . . . • • • • 

. West ...... . . . . ■ 

Philippine Republic ...... 

♦Poland 

Romania . . , . . . . . 

Russia: 

West of long. B. 40° , . . . 

'Bast of tong. E. SO” 30' . . ■ • 

Sarawak . . . . ... . . 

Sardinia . . . . . ■■ . . • 

Sicily . . . . . - 

Singapore 

Solomon Islands 

South Africa, Union of 

South Australia 

Southern Rhodesia 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Syria . . . . . . • . 

Tanganyika Territory . . . . . 

Tasmania . . . ..... 

Thailand (Siam) . . . . . . 

Tunisia . .: . . . • ... 

‘Turkey . . . . . . . 

Western Australia . . ... . 

Yugoslavia . . . ........ 


♦Albania . . . . 

Australian Capital Territory 
Austria : . ■; . . 

t Balearic. Islands . . . 

Bechuanaland 
Belgian Congo : 

Western part . . . 

Eastern part . : . . 

Belgium . . . . . 

British New Guinea . . 

British North Borneo 
Broken Hill Area. N.S.W. 
Bulgaria . . . . ■ 

Burma . . . 

Ceylon . . . • , 

♦China . . . . . . 

t Corsica ...... 

Crete : .; ... 

Cyprus . . . . 

♦Czechoslovakia . 

Denmark . . ... 

Egypt .... . ... 

Eritrea . m . . . 

Fiji ... . . . .* 

Finland . .vw '..e . . >■- 
..♦Formosa .■ v. w-w-v' 
tFrance' . . . . . . 

♦Germany . : V , , . : . 

^Gibraltar 

Gilbert and Eiiice Islands 

Greece 

•Holland 

•Hongkong . . . . . 

♦Hungary . . . . . 

India 

Indo-Chiaa .... 
Iran (Persia) .... 

Iraq 

♦Israei 

Italy . . ... • • 

♦Japan . . . . . . 


Places normally keeping G.M.T. 

»ria ‘French Morocco 

,tmel Islands Gambia 

lomey fGold Coast Colony 

roes. The ‘Great Britain 

ach Guinea ‘Ireland, Northern 


•Irish Republic 
Ivory Coast 
Mauritania 
‘Portugal 
SSo Thome 


Senega! 
Sierra Leone 
St. Helena 
'Tangier 
Tog-bland 


S. Places West of Greenwich are slow on G.M.T. 

Subtract the times given below from G.M.T. to give Standard Time. 


Argentina . A . . . . . . : . 03 Hawaiian Islands . ..... 10 

iscenflion Island . 00 87 * Iceland . . ... . . , . 01 

kzores . . . 02 * Illinois, U.Ss.A. ... ....... . .. 06 

lahamas '. w. M: , c Jamaica . . . . . . . . , 05 

larbados ... . . , . . . 04 * Kansas, U .H. A, , ... . . . 00 

Jermuda . 1'- -v,’ s:04;,,s- ’Labrador . , , ■ • • . 03 

Jolivia . ., , . . »■ ... 04 Leeward Islands . . . , . ■ . , 04 

Srazil (Central) . . . .... ' ... 04 ‘Madeira . . . ... . 01 

Srazil (Eastern) ... • 03 ♦Massachusetts. U.S.A. . . . . , 05 

Jrazil (Western) . A.v Mexico. ......... . , 06. 

iritish Colombia . , . . . . 08 * Montana, U.S.A. . . . . . 07 

Jritiah Guiana 03 45 ‘Newfoundland. . ■ . . . 03 

iritish Honduras ..... , . . : CW “New York. U.i-IA. . . ; 05. 

ialifomia, U.S.A OS *Nova Scotia 04 

ianarr Islands ,.i . : 01A ::v ‘Ontario (east of long. W. l'0°i . . . 05 

bile . . 05 (west of long. W. MiG . .... 06 

oiombia , - 05 Panama Canal Zone . . . . . , 05 

olorado, U.S.A. . . . > . . .07 Puerto Rico 04 

onneeticut, U.S.A : :,:. ,05 :i ; ' v • * Quebec (east of long, W. 08°) . . . 04 

osta Rica . .... , . .06 (west of long. W. 08°) . . . . c os 

aba' . . ... . . , . 05 Trinidad . . . . . . , . . 04 

omimcan Republic . . . - . / v . 05 Uruguay ... 03 

ouador . . .V, .. ... . . . 05 Venezuela 04 

alkland Islands :'04- ‘Washington, D.C., U.S.A 06 

aorgia, U.S.A. .... vV OB . -.!■■■.■ ‘Washington, U.S.A. ...... 08 

aiti ; 05 Yukon 08 

* Summer Time is kept in these countries, the dates of beginning and end being fixed annually, 
t Winter Time is kept in these countries, 
t Not Standard Time, bat time in normal use. 



GENERAL. COMPENDIUM 


DAYS OF THE WEEK 


Old English. 
Sunnan dme 
Monan dffl® 
Tiwes dfflg, 
Wodnes daag 
Thures dsa® ; 
Frige dasg 
BE0tern(es).<3ffij 


:■ tatto. V:; 
dies soils 
dies luiiiu 
dies Martis 
dies Mercurli 
dies Jo vis 
dies Veneris 
dies Saturn! 


Sunday Day of the sun . 

Monday Day of the moon 

Tuesday Day of Tiw, god of war 

Wednesday Day of Woden or Odin, god of storms 

Thursday Day of Thor, god of thunder 

Friday Day of Frig, wife of Odiu, goddess of marriage 

Saturday Day of Saturn, god of time 


MONTHS 


Birthfltone. | 

Dedicated by the Romans to Janus, the deity with two faces, one. Garnet 
looking forward and one looking backward over the past year - W: : 

Month of purification amongst, the ancient Bomans Amethyst 

Dedicated by the Bomans to Mars, god of war Bloodstone 

Month when nature buds and unfolds (L. aprilis , to open) Diamond 

Dedicated to Maid, goddess of growth and increase Agate or Emerald 

Named after Juno, Boman goddess, protectress of marriage and Emerald or Agate 
of woman 

Named by Mark Antony in honour of Julius Cassar, who was born Ruby or Onyx 
in this month 

Named after Augustus, the first Roman Emperor, whose lucky Carnefian 
month it was :V .■ g.'."; b.-w ■■."■■■: -.W'W.WW .W. "v.'.'h:iA:£ 

Seventh mouth from March in the old Boman calendar (L. septem, Chrysolite or 
seven) .... j Sapphire 

Eighth month from March in the old Roman calendar (L. onto. Beryl, Aquamarine. 

. -'-eight).-' or Opai . .. 

Novqrhber -Ninth month from March in the old Boman calendar (L. novem, . Topaz 

nine) '.'WW--.' g.i. ■ ■ ■■ ■ - r.-s 

December Tenth month from March in the old Boman calendar (L. decern, Buby 
ten) 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 


August 

September 

October 


WEDDING ANNIVERSARIES 


Wedding. 

Crystal 

China 

Silver 

Pearl 

Buby 

Golden 

Diamond 


Anniversary. 

Fifteenth 

Twentieth 

Twenty-fifth 

Thirtieth 

Fortieth 

Fiftieth 

Sixtieth 


Anniversary. 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fifth 

Seventh 

Tenth 

Twelfth 


Wedding. 

Cotton . ■■■ 

Paper 

Leather 

Wooden 

Woollen 

Tin 

Silk and Fine Linen 


LANGUAGE OF GEMS 


Insures grace, power and victory 
Gives. second sight 
Good luck - 

Conjugal felicity : 

111 omen; hope; purity; in®> 
eence 

Innocence; purity 
Dignity; divine power; charity 
Truth; virtue; constancy 
Conjugal happiness 
Happiness; 'friendship 
Prosperity; soui cheerer 


Garnet 

Hyacinth 

.Moonstone 

Onyx 

Opal 

Pearl 

Ruby- 

Sapphire 

Sardonyx 

Topaz 

Turquoise 


Wealth, health, longevity 
Deep and pure love; prevents in- 
toxication 

Everlasting youth: happiness 
Wisdom; courage 1 if . 

Prevents misfortune 
Warns of trouble and danger 
Disperses melancholy „ . 

Gladdens the heart 
Purity; prevents storms ; pre- 
serves peace 

Conquers sip. and trial; immor- 
tality 


A irate 
Amethyst 

Beryl 

Bloodstone 
Carnefian 
Cat’s Eye 
Chalcedony 
"Chrysolite-':. 
Diamond 

Emerald 



GENERAL. COMPENDIUM' 


THE UNION JACK 


PBP^Bh^illig The present Union Jack 3s composed of three 

lill l ililli l forming the blue aii(! white basis; upon^ which 

and was^aiiopted on the aceessioV. of James W 
of Scotland to the throne of England under the 
title of James I. in 1003. No further alteration 
was made in the flag until January 1st. 1801, 
when the Irish Parliament was dissolved and the 
h;. -- \ Act of Union came into force. ; 

It is flown on the following days on Government and Public buildings (from S a.m. to sunset) : 

I June 10 DulJe of Edinburgh’s Birthday. 

I Aug. •!• Birthday of the Queen Mother, 
i ,, 15 Princess Anne’s Birthday, 

l „ »i Princess Margaret’s Birthday. 

| Nov. 14 Prince Charles’ Birthday. 

,, 2o The Royal Wedding Day. : 


Pebi 6 The Queen’s Accession. 

March :il Puke of Gloucester's Birthday. 

April ill The Queen’s Birthday. 

„ : 25 Princess lioyai’s Birthday. 

May 21 Empire Bay. 

„ 20 Queen Mary’s Birthday. 

.Tune 2 Coronation Bay. 

and on the occasion of the “ ollicial ” Queen’s birthday, Remembrance Bay and the opening and 
closing of Parliament by the Queen. 

The Royal Standard is hoisted on buildings in which Her Majesty the Queen is actually present. 


THE BEAUFORT. SCALE OF WIND FORCE 


: ' Speed 

I Wind Rffcd cm land 

j \ :V V: \ . M.pjt. j ; Kwlt 

I Calm Smoke rises vertically Less than 1 Less than l 

| light air Direction shown by smoke but not by wind 1-3 1-3 

Light breeze Wind felt on face ; leaves rustle; wind varies I 4-7 4-8 

■.move ■■■■:' 

Gentle breeze Leaves and twigs in motion; wind extends 8-12 7-10 

light flag 

Moderate breeze Raises dust, loose paper and moves small 13-18 11-18 

brunches ' 

Fresh breeze Small trees in leaf begin to sway 10-24 7 17-21 

Strong breeze Large branches in motion ; whistling in tele- 25-31 22-27 

graph wires ; difficulty with umbrellas 

Moderate gale ? Whole trees in motion; difficult to walk 32-38 28-33 

against wind 

Fresh gale TwigB break off trees; progress impeded 39-46 34-40 

Strong gale Slight structural damage occurs; chimney 47-54 41-47 

- ! pots and slates blown off 

Wholesale Trees uprooted and considerable structural 55-03 48-56 

damage 

Storm Widespread damage, seldom experienced in M-75 57-S5 

■ ■ England. 

Hurricane Winds of this force only encountered in tropi- Above 75 Above 85 

- cal revolving storms 


Seau~ 

fort 

number 































Shillings and pence as decimal of £. 


Decimal of £ as shillings and pence. 


tl 

0*56 

0*1 

2 

0 

12 

0*60 

0*01 


ot 

13 

0*05 

0*001 


1 

14 

0*70 




15 

0*75 

0*2 ■ 

:■ 4 

0 

16 

0*80 

0*02 


4 J 

17 

0*86 . 

0*002 


4 

IS 

0*90 




19 

0*95 

0*3 

6 

0 

20 

1*00 

0*08 


7 i 



0*003 


l 

d . 





5 

0*021 

0*4 

8 

0 

0 

0*025 

0-04 


94 

7 

0-029 

0-004 


1 


Howto use. i. To express 13s, 4i d. as a decimal 
of £1. 

S. d. :V;--'£v "" 

Decimal equivalent of 13 0 = 0-05 

.. 4 ' ■■= 0 017 

/V; 1 = 0-001 

Add together 13 4f = 0-008 


2. To express 0-456 of a £ in shillings and 
pence. 

£ s. ti, 

Equivalent of 0-4 =8 0 

'■■■■■ 0-05 =1 0 

0-000 = u 

Add together 0-456 = 6 i f 


POUNDS AS DECIMALS OF A HUNDREDWEIGHT 


1 0-0089 

2 0-0178 

3 0-0207 

4 0-0357 

5 0-0116 
G 0-0536 

7 0-0626 

8 0-0714 

9 0-0803 

10 0-0892 

11 0-0982 

12 0-1071 

is o-iieo 

14 0-1250 

16 0-1339 
1« 0-1-128 

17 0T617 

18 0-1607 

19 O'lfiOG 

20 0-1786 

21 0-1S75 

22 0-1964 

23 0-2053 

24 0-2142 

25 0*2232 

26 0*2321 

27 0-2410 


Lb. 

cwt. j 

Qir. 

Lb. 

i Cwt. 

56 

0-5000 

3 

84 

0*7500 

57 

0-5089 


85 

0*7689 

58 • 

0*5178 


86 

0*7678 

59 

0*5267 


: 87 

0-7767 

(50 

0*6357 


88 

0-7857 

61 . 

0*5448 


89 

0-7940 

62 

0*5535 


90 

0*80SB 

63 

0*6625 


91 

0*8125 

04 

0*6714 


92 

0*8214 

65 

0*5803 


93 

0*8303 

68 

0*5892 


94 

0*8312 

67 

0*6982 


95 

0-8482 

68 

0*6071 


90 

0-8571 

09 

0*6160 


97 

0-3660 

70 

0-8250 


98 

0-8760 

71 

0*6339 


99 

0-8839 

70 

0*6428 


100 

0-8928 

73: 

0*6517 


101 

0-9017 

74 

0*6007 


102 

0*9107 

75 

0*0696 


103 

0*9196 

76 

0*6785 


104 

0*9235 

.■ 77'""":. 

0*6875 


105 

0*9375 

: 7h 

0*6964 


106 

0*9404 

79 

0*7058 


107 

0*9558 

,80 

0*7142 


108 

0*9642 

81 

0*7232 


109 

0*5(732 

82" 

0*7321 


110 

0*9821 














Fahren- f 
heit, | 


Centi- 

grade, 

100 ° 


Fahren- 

heit, 

212 ° 


Blood Temp. 


32 Water 
30 Freezes 


Temperate 


Mercury 

Melts 


To reduce Fahrenheit to Centigrade, subtract 32 degrees and multiply by 5/9 ; to reduce Centigrade 
to Fahrenheit, multiply by 9/5 and add 32 degrees. 


ELEMENTS OF THE SOLAR SYSTEM 


Period of 
Rotation 
on Axis. 


compared 
with: . 
Earth. 


Diameter. 


Miles 

804,30? 

3,008 

7,000 

7,913 

4,200 

90,254eq. t 
H4,778p. < 

75,100 i 

07,200 i 

31.900 

32.900 

8,600 


.Sun , . 

Mercury V 
Venus $ 
Earth ® 
Mars J , 
Jupiter 2 [ 

Saturn If 

Uranus ¥ 
Neptune 
Pluto . 


ROMAN NUMERALS 


I . . . 1 XI. . . 11 XXX . . SO O . . , 100 D . . . . 500 

II . . 2 XII . .12 XL ... 40 CX . . 110 DC . . . 000 

HI , . 3 XIII , . 33 L ... SCI CXI . Ill DCCC , , . 800 

IV . . 4 XIV . .. 14 LV . . . 55 OXC . . 100 DCCCLXXVI 876 

V . . . 5 XV . . 15 LX . , . f.O CC . . 200 CM ... 900 

VI . . 6 S XVI . . 10 LXX , . 70 CCXX . 220 CMXCIX . , 899. 

VIC . . 7 ! XVII . . 17 LX XX . . SO COX.XIV 224 M. , , . . 1000 

vni . .s xvm . xs lxxxviii bh ccc . . boo m d \ , ..1500 

IX . . 9 XIX ... 19 XC . . . 00 OUCXX . 320 MDCCC . . 1800 

X . . 10 I XX . . 20 XCIX . . 99 CD . . 400 MM . . . 2000 

These have been used largely in printing the dates on the title-pages of -books, especially old 
books, the headings of chapters and clauses, and on the dials of clocks aud watches, etc... Put 
briefly, the following are the characters, with their relative valu s: — I - 1, V — 5, X - 10, 
L - 50, O - 100, I) or IQ « 500, M or CIO ■« 1000. MCMLTV “ 1954. When a character 
is .followed by another of less or equal value, the number expressed denotes the sum of their single 
values, but when preceded by one of less value it signifies the difference. For instance. Ill stands 
for 3. IV for 4, and VI for 6. XL for 40. LXX for 70, and so on. Our forefathers displayed con- 
siderable ingenuity and eccentricity in the arrangement of these symbols, so muon so that they 
often prove a vexatious puzzle to our modem bibliographers; but the above simple explanation 
is sufficient for all purposes In these practical times. On watch and clock dials, four is nearly 1 
always shown mi in place of IV. ■ 



1 

Mean 
l distance 
from Sun, 
Millions of 

1 Miles. 

Sidereal 

Synodic 

Inclina- 
tion of 


Period. 

Period. 

Orbit to 
Ecliptic. 




















GENERAL COMPENDIUM 


PE AHS ■ ; CYCLOP AED l A 


TABLE OF LATIN VERBS 


Eh'JLIBH. 


Surisii. 


Intis. Pewect. 


EsflEiait. 


PlUtBKNT. 


experreo- 
tus sum 
expertus 
sum 
exsttnxi 
exui 


hide 

destroy 

decay 

ekarpen 

add 

nod 

grow up 
siuite down 
do 

be cold 
nourish 
clothe 
| embrace 


abditum 

abolitum 


exper- 
j giaeor 
experior 

eratingud 

exuo 


aiididi 

abolevi 

abolevi 

aciil 

addidl 

adnui 

adolcvi 

affflxl 

egi 

alsi 

alui 

famlxi \ 
tamicui ) 
aruplesus 
aum 


abdo 
abpleo 
aliolesco 
aeud 
addo 
adnuo 
adplctieb 
affligo 
ago 
algeo 
, alo 
amieio 
amplector 


scutum 

additum 


exstinetan 

cxutuut 


quench 
put oh 


aduitum 

afflietum 

actum 


make 

deceive 

confess 

grow weary 

Savour 

strike 

bear 

be hot 

trust 

fix 

cleave 

feign 

am made, 
heeoina 
bend 
weep 
flow 
dig 

cherish 

break (fr.) 

bellow 

rub 

freeze 

roast 

eu joy 

fly 

prop 

shine 

pour 

perform 


factum 

falsuat 


foci 

fufefli 

fat ecus sum 
fessus sum 
favi 
— fendi 
tali 

fferbui \ 
Ucrvi J 
flsus sum 
flxi 
fldl 
finxi 

factuo sum 


I jfaclo 
I fallo 
fa tear 
fltisco: 


altuiu 

amictum 


fautuin 

— fensuca 
latum 


— fendo 

fCro 

ferveo 

Mo 

Ago 

fmdo 

fmgo 

flo 


pain 
open 
acquire 
ward off 
eend for 
burn 
(fafrana.) 
prove 
agree 


ango 

aperio 

apiscor 

arena 

arcesso 

ardoo 


npertum 


aperui 
aptus cum 
arcui 
areesolvi 
arai 


fixuin 

llBsurn 

actum 


arceasitum 


argutunt 


argui 

assenaua 

sum 

auaus sum 
auxi 


arguo ; 
assentior 


flexura 

iietuin 

fluetum 

fossum 

fotuin 

fraetttra 

fremitum 

ffrictinu 

\frieatum 


flex! 

tievi 

iluxi 

ffldi 

fOvi 

fregi 

fromui 

fricut 

frixl 

frixi 

fruitus sum 

fugi 

fulsi 

fulsl 

ffldi 

fUUCtUEIBUin 


iflecto 
I liieo 
ilfluo 
hffldio 

liioveo 

jfrango 

jfrflmo 


dare 

increase 

pvaus.) 


audeo 

aiigeo 


anctwn 


drink 

flatter 


blbitum 


blbi 

blandltua 
. sum 


blbo 

blandler 


frictum 


fugitum 

fultum 


cScldi 

eSdldl 

cEeinl 

fiapesalvi 

Cflpi 

Carpsi 

eavi 

cessi 

• — condi 

censui 

criivi 

oivi 

einxi 


eaoum 

caestun 

cantum 

capessitum 

captum 

carptunt 

es.utum 

ccasurn 

— censuui 

censum 

cretuiu 

citum 

cinctuin 


c&dn 

caedo 

cilno 

capesso 

clplo 

carpo 

caveo 

cf.do 

— ccndo 

censco 

cerno 

cieo 

cihgo 

ciango 

olaudo 

cognoeco 

ciilo 

coiuperio 

corno 

comppKco 

concutio 


fuaum 


kindle |?" d „ e0 

deem, vote 

sift, discern grL 0 

stir«p gildior 

mirromid s 

clash 

ehut 

know haereo 

till, worship haurio 
And 
adorn 
restrain 
shake 
together 
found, hide 
come 
together 
wink 
consult 
cook 

believe .. „ : - 

creak. . i&do 

grow jjftbeo 

lie down ! ;]ungo 

stamp jijiivo 

desire j|. 

run ' i i 

V.;.' ’■ Mbor : 

• | ilrlcesao 

it is becoming laedo 
it is unbe- ilargior. 
coming : kvo 
give up' •! 

: blot but: lltego 

takeaway ilfiliet 

— iliceor 

jlicet 
lllno 
dinquo 
iiiquer 
ilfiijuor 
iitioeo 
jliidii; 

fr 


rejulee 
groan 
cairy on 
produce 
ot sp 


gavlmis auni| 
geiuul 
gessi 
genui 

grossua buuj 


gemitum 

geatum 

geuitum 


elauaimi 

eognitum 

cultum 

oompertum 

comptuin 


clauai 

eognOvl 

coltii 

comperi 

compel 

compeacui 

concuss! 


haeoi 

hauBi 


strike 

tinge 

attack 

indulge 

put on 

understand 

be angry 


ietum 

imtiutum 


Ici 

luibui 

iueeaslvi 
induiai 
indni 
inteliexi 
iratus sum 


loo . 

imbuo 

incesso 

lindulgeo 

i induo 

jintellego 

Irascor 


concuss ura 


conditii 

congrui 

conixi 

consului 

cost 

credidi 

crepui 

crr.vi 

cuhui 

eudi 

cuplvl 

euccurri 


condituni 


condo 

congruo 


induturu 

intellectum 


conlvco 

conaulo 

cflquo 

credo 

oriipo 

cresco 

cdbo 

undo 

efipio 

curro 


conimli inn 

coctum 

creditum 

crepittim 

cretuiu 

cubitum 

cusum 

cupitum 

cursum 


tlirow 

command 

join 

help 


Jactum 

jussum 

junetuna 

jutum 


— ■ glide 

laceasitum i provoke 

laesuni j hurt 

— bestow 

fiautum t. h 
IlOtum i ,aa “ 

lectum choose, read 

— it pleases 

— bid Initiation 

— it it lawful 

iitiun smear 

— llctuni • leave 

| melt 

— I apeak 

— j shine 

lusurn 1 play 

i mourn 

— jutun j wash, atone 


lapsus sura 

lacesslvi 

laesi 

largitusaum 

Evi 

legi 

libult 

licitus sum 

llcuit 

tHyi / 

K«ui 

lucutns sum 

luxi . 

lufli 

luxi 

lui 


detiuit 

deiiecult 


decet 

dedecet 


deditum 
deietum 
dernptuin 
dictum . 

diiectum love 

— leant 

divlstnn divide 
datum give 

doctum teach 

domitum taiue 

dtictiun lead 


-Sre dedidi 
-ere delevi 
-6re dempei 
-ere dixi 
-fire dilexl 
-Sre didici 
-6re diviai 
-Sre dedl 
-Sre docui 
-Sre domuf 
-ere duxi 


dSdo 

dCdeo 

demo 

dfeo 

diligo 

disco 

dirfdo 

d« 

diiceo 

dflmo 

dfleo 


Sdo 

Sdo 

imo 

enSiio 

CO 

excello 


Sditum 
eaiun eat 

emptum buy 

cuo-t r.::i kiil 

lEtnuai; ' f t j. go 

— excel 


— Ere j Eilidi 
— Ere edi 
—(ire j emi 
~toe enecul 
ire } Iv! or if 
— Ere i exceilui 


xualui prefer, wlab 

. j rather ’ . 

rnandi •' mansmn chew ' 


limdlo 


malle 


; irnando 
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Pkesent. Infis 


. maneo 
m&deor 
rnSreor 
rnergo 
mfifcior 
IDtttO 
infituo 
mlco 

— miniscor 

mlnuo 

misceo 


mistot 

mitto 

infilior 

mfilo 

mordeo 

xnorior 

mfiveo 

mulceo 

muigeo 


iimguit \ 
ningit j 
nltor 
n&lo 

IiOSCO 

nubo 

■ofaiivisoor 

obsoleseo 

occttlo 

cipSrio 

oportefc 

oppfirlor 

ordior 

orior 

pJcJaeor 

paenliet 

paiido 

pango 

pareo 

p&rio 

p&rtior 

P&bco 

pfifcior 

V&veo 

pCifttO 

pello 

pendeo 

.pendo 

percelio 

perdo 

pergo 

pmgo 
piuso 
plamist 
— plea 
plica 
Ditto 
pollucea 
pOno 
pocco 
posr.um 
pEtior 
■ ■prandeo:. 
prEbendo 

pt&UVJ 
prOdo - 
pru/fclwir 

prtSmo 

psallo 


.—fire 
— era 
•—Ere 
; — Bro 

BOHA* 

—in 

— Ere 
— Ere 

— ■ ( Tti 

—t 


pudet 

p ungo 


mansi 

meritusstim 
mersi 
measuaauw 
messui 
inetui 
f micui 1 
tmieavi j' 
—meatus 
sum 
ininuj 
miscui 

vertiis J 
ruiseruSt 

mlsi 

molitUR sum 
zQohii 
•xn&mprdi. 
mortuus 
sum 
m 5 vi 
niulsi 
mnlst 
pae-\ 

J tus ( 

inatn-r™ 

ttlis j 

natiis sum 

/ nexl \ 

inexiit / 

ueglexi 

aevi 

nlnxiti 

fnisusl 

i.uixus/ sum 

lidlui 

nfivi 

IiUTJSi 

ublitus Finn 
obsolfivi 

QCCUlul 

operni 

oportuit 

oppertua. 

sum 

tirsm sum 
. 'ortua sum 
♦ pact-ns sum 
paenituit 
pandi 
fpaaxi 1 
\pC*gi / 

pfiperci- 
pfipfiri . . 
partita* 
sum 
Xmvi 

passus sum' 

ji.tvi 
peril 
l fipuli 
p&pendi 

pSpendi 
percuU 
perctfdl 
perrexi ... 
piguit . 
ptoi 
fpinwtf \ 
tpinsl . > 
pkuisi 
—pkni ■ 

f— plicavil 

'iplicui j 
fplui \J 
\XJluvi jj 

posui 
pfipo r, cl 

potui 
puHtus sum 
praiali j 
prehemli ! 
pr^s.d 
pr&didi 
pro fret ns < 
sum I 
prompsi 
psa«! 


| puduifc ; 
i pftpttgt' I punetum 


mcrsiun 

messnm 


miimtum 
fmistum > 
hnixiiun j 


molitum 

xuorsuzn. 


motum 

mu-lsum 


nexum 

neglectum 


nGtuni 

miptum 


cult uni:- 
ertum 


/-pansum \ 
i possum / 
pactum 


pesum 

pulsuxu 

pensum- 

pensum > 
perculRum 1 
perditmn 
perrectum 

pletum 

pist-um 
idansiun 
— pdctum : .-. 
— pHoatumk 
— plit'ituui )j 

pcdluctum, 

pnsltuui 


remain 

heal 
deserve 
drown 
measure 
reap 
fear 
glitter 
have in mindj 


have pity on] 

it moves t< 
pity 
send 
contrive 
grind 
bite 
die 

move (trans.) \ 
soothe 
milk 


obtain 

be bom 
bind 
neglect 
spin 
it snows 
strive . 
be unwilling 

marry 

forget 

grow out of 
use 
bide 
cover 
it behoves 
wait for 

begin 

arise 

•bargain. 

it repents 

open, spread 

fasten 

spare 

bring forth 
divide 

feed (iraus.) 
suSer 
quake 
comb 
drive 
bang 
(intran*.) 
bang 
thrill ; 
lose 
proceed 
ft vexes 
paint 

beat, pound 

applaud 

fd! 


pransum 

prebensum 

pre«?um 

prdditum 


make a feast 
place 
demand 
can 

acquire 
lunch, dine 
grasp 
press 
betray 
set out 

bring out 
play on 
strings 
it shames 
prick 


jpmiior 

quaero 

qttHtio 

qucror 

quiesco 

|rado 

rdpio 

reddo 

reor 

repcrlo 

repo 

retundo 

rideo 

rode 

rumpo 

ruo 

saepio 

salio 

sando 

sapio 

narcio 

scalpo 

seando 

sclndo 

ado 

[seribo 

sculpo 

silco 

sfideo 

Isentio' 

ipdio 

jaSquor 

Isido 

duo 

sisto 

sOlco 

solvo 

SUM) 

r.orbeo 
sort?, or 
spargo 
Gperno 

spondee 
spun 
Ijstaiuo 
jisterno 
isternuo 
istO 
UtrCpo 
strldeo 
jstringo 
siruo 
suadeo 
[euhdo 
suesco ■ 

siigo 

siimo 

f-UO 
SUI'gO 
fcaedet 
tango 
t5go 
•temno 
tendo 
tSneo 
[tergeo 
t§ro 
texo 
'tlngo 
itondeo 
t6no ; 
[torqueo 
torreo 
itrado ... 
jtrftho 
itr«?mo 
itribuo 
itrddo- 
tueur 

itundo 
Iturgeo- 
-uldFcor 
iunguo \ 


utor 

urgeo 

to 

vSdo 

v$ho 

vello 

! vendo 

yddo 

vf:nor 

ivereor 
•verro .. 
;verto 


iBFIJf. 

Pkufkct. 

Sotinb. 

ErroLiair, 

— Irt 

punitus'sum 


punish 

— ere 

quaeslvi 

ouaesitum 

seek 

— ere 

quassf 

quassum 

shake (trantj 

—1 

quest ua sum 

. — ■■■■ 

complain 

— ere 

quievi 

quietum 

rest 

—fire 

rasi 

rasum 

scrape 

— ere 

rapui 

raptvrm 

seize 

— ere 

reddidi 

radditum 

restore 

— fir! 

riltus sum 

• — . r. 

tiiiuk 

—Ire 

repperi 

repertum 

discorer 

—ere 

repsi 

reptum 

creep 


rettildi 

retusum 

beat back 


rial 

risuin 

laugh 

—ere 

rosi 

rosum 

gnaw . 

— ere 

rflpi 

ruptum 

break 

-in 

rul 

.1 ruunn \ 
\ruit,ura / 

rush, faH 

— Ire 

saepai 

sfteptum 

hedge ia 

—Ire 

salui 


dance 

•—Ire 

sanxl 

sanctum 

hallow 

— fire 

sapivl 

■ 

be wise 

-ire 

snrsi . 

sartum. 

patch 

■— T*r« 

scalriBi 

scalptum 

scratch 

— ere 

tieandi 

scanstun- 

climb 

— fire 

soldi 

scissum 

tear 

— Ire 

sdvi 

scitum 

knoiv 

— fire 

scrips! 

scriptum 

•write 

— fire 

sculpei 

aculptum 

carve 

—are 

seen! 

scutum 

cut 

• — fire 

sEd! ' 

pcfisurn 

sit 

—Ire 

send 

sensum 

feel 

—Ire 

sepeiivi 

B&pultum 

bury 

—I- 

secutus onus 

> — ■ 

follow 

—fire 

sevi 

silturn 

sow 

: — fire 

s!di 

. 

settle 

— ere 

lilvi : 

eitara . . 

allow 

—Ere 

— stlti 

— statum 

make to stand 

— -ere 

siditus sum 

■ — 

be wont. 

— Ere 

solvi 

soiutam 

loosen, pay 

—are 

Bonnl 

sonitum 

sound 

— fire 

sorbul 

■ - 

swallow 

—in 

sort It tis sura 

.■ — ^ 

take by lot 

— fire 

•sparnl 

sparauin 

sprinkle 

—fire 

sprfivi 

snyetum 

despise 

—ere 

spfipondl 

sponsum- 

pledge- 


spul 

sputum - 

spit 

—ere 

stattri . 

fitatutnm . 

setup . 

— five 

strict 

stratum 

strew 

— to 

stenwi ■ 

v 

sneeze 

—are 

stEtS 

atfttura 

stand 

—fire . 

sirejuit"- 

strepitum .. 

roar 

—ere 

strict! 


creak 

—to 

strinxi 

Btrtetam ..... 

bind 

—fire 

struxi 

struct um 

build 

—fire 

suasi 

suasum . 

advise 

—fire 

suliclidi 

sulxtitum 

substitute 

—fire 

srovl . 

suetuin 

grow aecttu- 




touted 

— fire 

suxl . 

suctnm 

•Buck; 

— fire 

sumpsi 

sumptam 

take •. 


sui • . 

sutum 

Bew 

— fire 

Biirrexi 

surrectum 

arise 

—fire 

tacduit ■ 

— ■■■ 

it weartes • 

■ — to 

tetigi 

tastum 

touch 

— fire 

taxi 

tuetum 

cover 

--•Ere 

—tumps! 

— temptum 

despise . 

— fire 

tStendi 

/tentum \ 
iteo&um / 

stretch 

—Ere 

tenui 

•tentam: 1 

hold 

—fire 

ters! 



wipe 

—fire 

trlvi 

tritum 

rub 

. — fire 

.texui 

textum 

weave 

—Ere 

tins! 

tinctum 

dye . :.... 

—to 

tutondi ; 

. tujisum 

shear 

—are 

tonoi 

tonltum 

thunder . : 

—fire 

tursl 

tort-iun 

twists . 

•—fire 

t-orrui 

tastmn : 

scorch ... 

— flre 

trididi 

faaditum 

deliver 


traxl 

tractam 

draw 

— fire 

treraui 

■ 

tremble 

— fire 

trilr.ii 

tributuvu 

as3ign,rendei 

— to 

trual : • ■ 

rrusum 

thrust 

—Sri ■ 

tuituft fuim 

■ ■ — ■■ 

protect 

■—■fire - 

tiitfldi •: 

ftfisnm \ 
’ttunsumj : 

bruise 

—Ore 

tarsi 

— 

swell 

—l 

altus sum 

— 

avenge 

—to 

unxi 

tmetum 

anoint 


usfts sum 

— 

use 

—to 

ttrsi 

-r— 

press 

•—fire 

nssl 

ustum 

Ira nt flriws.) 

—fire 

(ta> vasl 

tin) vasum 

go (attack) 

—fire 

ve\j 

vfulum 

carry 

—fire 

veil! (vulsl) 

rulaum 

rend 

—fire 

■tpueiiill 

vend! turn 

sell 

—ire 

vPn! 

vsptum 

com® 

—art 

veniifus 

— - 

hunt 


IMlltX 




verftus sum 

— 

fear 

—fire • 

ferrt 

verwim 

sweep 

—fire 

vert! 

versum 

turn kttant.) 








inrnra. 


1 'EKMF.KT. INFIK. I’EIOTICl. 


BSOLiBJf. 


Sisrjsi;. 


visit 

live 

am willing 
roll (Irani.) 
vomit 


feed on 

forbid 

see 

bind 

co nque r 


visa 

vivo 

vfilo 

volvo 

VOUUl 

vttvco 


vetituia 
visum 
vine turn 
victum. 


volutum 

vomitum 

yotura 


uiticipueb. 


PllIISBNT 

IsmcATivi; 


IMPEM-EOT. PB.ETI 3 KITB. 


absoudrai absolve 


j’absous absoivais (none) 

ns. absolvons . 

j'ttcquiers axqueraia acquia 

ns. acqn&ons 

ils acquitomt . : ... 

alter* je.vais : ailais ailai 

to go tu vas 

11 va 

ns. nitons 

ils vont .... 

liasailie assalllais assauua 

je ra'assieda asscyais assis 

na. ns. asasyons 
j’atteins : atteignais 
ns. atteignona , .... 

je;bats battais battle 

ns. buttons . . 

je bob. buvaia bus 

| ns. bnvons 

llu bolvent. , , .... 

je boas boiillUtls bonlllis 

us. bouillons : 

jeeains enigmas 

i». eeignons 
jeclos (none), 

tlcflt 
ctio plural 

jo, coiiolua conciliate 

jib, concluona . , v . . 

je conduis conduteate 

ns, coiiduteorm . ■ ■ ■ . ■ 

je connais connaiswais ] coiitius 

hr. coimaissQxis 
acqnerir 

to conquer " . ■ . 

eoiietniire eonstruis construiw 

to construct , L ■; 

contmindre je contraios contral^ti 

to constrain iiR.contmignom 
coudre je couda coiisaiR 

jo sew ns. cotuwmr. • " 

courir je coura conrals ■ 

to run ns. coupons 

cduvrir je convre couvrala 

Jo cover' \ 

craindre gee contraindre 

croirs je crote ornyais I crus 

to believe ns. oroyons 

lis erolent ! . 

je erois eroissais crus 

ns. eroissona . , ! 

je ciieille cuedais j ciieillis 

je cuia cutaiis 

ns, euteona 
je detruis 
ns. ttetruisnus 

je 41s disuis dia 

ns. diaona 
vs. elites , 
ils dteent ■ 
dissotidre .we absmidre 

to dissolve , 

dormir je dors donnals dorims 

to sleep ns. dormoiie ... 

eeriro j Y.erif: cvrivab, eerivte 

to write ns, dcrlvona , , 

g’enqudlr* see aoqufirir . 

to enquire 

envoyer j'envoie euvoynte envnjii 

hi send ns; envoydns 

faillir je faux (rare) ; faillate (row) taillis 

to miss rw. Milloua 

taire ■ ja fate fatiate >•* 

to make ns. fuisima ■ 

vs. faites 

ila font 


absolute 
to absolve 
acqmSrir 
to acquire 


j'aoquit-re 
ns. iicqiteriuna 
ils ttequidrent 
j’ailli! 
ns. alliona 
Ils aillent. 


Imperative : i' 


assaillant 
a ssn m i 
asseyant 
assifi 

attelgnant 

attaint'. 

battant 

battn 

biiviint 

btl 


iiaaatlUrni 


aBsalllir 
to assail 
B’asaeoir* 
to sit down 
atteindre 
to reach 
bail re 
to beat : 
boire 
to drink [ 


iitteigtiis J attiilildrai atteigna 

battrai batte 

biiirai je boive 

ns. burions 
lie boivent 
bouilllrai lsouilla 

Colgate : colndral eelgne 

(none) olorai; eloae 


bouillant 

bouilll 

ceignant 

ceint 

(none) 

cloa 

concluant 

oonclu 

eondulsaiit 

conduit , , , . 

corinaissant ahiwjs i before t 
connvt 


concilia oonebirai coiiclne 

coriduisiB Condnirai condutee 

cpiiiiaStrni conniiinuB 


constniisant 
const, ruit, 
contraignnnt 
eontraint 
cousaiifc 
'ebusu 
courant 
eoimi 
oonvrnnt. 

fdllVClt 


oonstruisis construirai constniisK 

eontraignis enntraindrai eontraigne 
ermsis coudfai coiise 

conrus conrra! cotire 

couvrirai cauvre 


croissant \ always Unf me t 


;roit.rai 


croitre 
to grow 
cueilHr 
to gather 
euiro 
to cook 
dctriiirc 
to destroy 
dire 
to sap 


enciiiant 

cusilii 

cutaaut 

cuit 

detrulsaut 

ddtruit 

dinant 

■<llt' 


eueiliemi 


cnisiB, : uuirai ; c>b s c 

dStniisiate | dfitruisla J ite-trviiml j d.itn.ii 
dir.ii .' disc 


dormant 
dormi : 
GcriVont 


d.-rmo 


dormlrai 


icrive 


envcnal j j'envule . envoy! 

! ns. cnvnyiona > envoy. 


\r : affotidrendfr- 
f ullmt iiiwi). i '»!! is 

i,:-. ; j, k't'verp marly" 

failli 

laiBaait . 1 

fait 


failllrai i (nous) 
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IJSFISOTVB, 

Pbesent 

Indicative. 

laiKSifFECT. 

Bretemte. 

Fii'rnr.E. 

Pbesent. 

SCIIJOSCTIVE. 

I'autkoti.es 

;i : Ni>sPB8,: : v. 

f alio if 

il faut 

il fallait 

ii fallut. 

ii faudra 

11 faille 

(none) 


to be ?iec 02 ‘ 






fallu 


8®? if 

feindre 
fo feign 

see eeindre 







Jleurir 

UciiriB 

deurissais 

Hernia 

Henrirai 

fleurisse 

ileurisaant 


to flourish 


(or) florisaais 




(or) florissant 
lleuri 


fmr 

Jeinia 

fayais 

luis 

fuirai 

jn fnie 


to flee 

ns. fuyons . 




ns». fuvions 

fuyant 


ils fuieiit 




lia fuient 

fui 


luur 

js ha is 

Imlasais 

luiis 

hairal 

liaisae 

haiaaant 

Imvemtire hais 

to hate 

mi. hnissoiiG 





hal 

haUsomh nieses 

instruire 
to instruct 

see euire 







iotroduire 
to introduce 
joindre 

see cuire 

. 

joignais 

joignis 

joindrai 

joiicne 

joignant 


to join 

■nik joumona 





joint 


lire. 

So Uh 

Jieais 

Itlff 

Ural 

Iise 

lisant 


if<) read 

ns. lisozis . . 

• 




lu 


luire 

je luis 

jiislais 

(none) 

luirai 

hli.'te 

luisant 


to shine 

ns. luisons 





Ini 


aaiuiire 

je mandisi 

ramidisaais 

maud is 

maudirai 

inandifiae 

maudissaut 



ns. inaiidbsons' 





maud it 


mentir 

je mens 

mentals 

mentis 

uientirai 

m ante 

mentant 


to He 

ns. mentona 





menti 


mettre 

je raetn 

uiettais 

mis 

mettrai 

mette 

mettant 


to put 

ns. meUoua 




• 

mis 


moudre 

je monels 

mtmlais 

mo ulus 

moudrai 

mdule 

moulant 


to grind 
raotarir® 

ns, mouiono 





nioulu 


je meurs 

mom-ala 

mourns 

niourrai 

je meure 

mom-ant 


to die ; 

ns. inourona 




ns. mouriona 

mort 



ils moment 




ils meurent 



motmdr 

je mews 

motivate 

mua 

mouvrai 

je meuve 

mow van 


to move 

ns. moiu ! on3 




ns. mouviona 

mu 



Os mem-ent 




ila meuvent 



naltre* 

je nais 

riaisssate 

naipiis 

nrdtrai 

n^ifsse 

naissant 

always 1 before 1 

to he horn 

ns. naissotitt 







nuire 

sue luire 


nuisis 





to harm 
offrir 

j'oilre 

affinals 

offrls 

offrivai 

offre 

oftrant 


to offer 





otfert 


oulr 

{none) 

{none) 

oufa 

(nono) 

(none) 

(none) 


to hear 
ouvrir 
<o open 

see cemvrir 





on? : 


p aitre 

je pais 

paiasnis 

(none) 

pattrai 

pai5?se 

paissaht 

always t before t 

(o graze 

ns. paissojis 





(none) 


paraltre 

je parais 

paratesais . 

paras 

paraitrai 

paraisse 

paraissant 

always l before t 

to appear 

ns. paraissotia 

p&rtate ; : 




para 


partlr* 

je pars 

parti 

partirai 

parte 

part ant 


to depart 

«S. purl Due 




l>artl 


peindre 

see eeindre 

■ ■Li “V 



-'-ni: - V.y. 



to paint 
plairdrc 

je plains 

plalghais 

plnignls 

plaindrai 

plaijtne 

plafenant 


to pit;/ 

Plata 

ns. plnlenonu 

plaiviais 

plus 

plairai 

plalise 

plaint 

plai.^mt 


to please 

il plait 
n». pliilaoiw 



• 


- ■; . ■ • ? ;. 


pleuvnlr 

11 pleut 

il pleuvatt 

il pint 

ii pleuvra 

11 pleuve 

pleuvant 


to rain 






■Pitt ‘ •' 


pour voir 

je pourvoia . 

pnurvoyais 

pourvus 

pourvoirai 

je pourvole 

pemrvoyant 


in provide 

m. pourveyous 




ns. pourvoyions 

pourvu 


ils pnurvulent 



pourral 

ils pourvoieut 



pouv.dir 

it puls (peux) 

pouvate 

■pus 

puieso 

pouvant 


to be able 

■ " 

11 pent, 
ns. pnuvons , 
ils prevent 





IPH 


pr&lta 
to foretell 

see dire 

exedpt vonn 

pr&lisez 





prendre 

je premia 

preaals 

prla 

prendrai 

je prenne 

prenant 


to take 

nS'.preuoin*! 




ntn preuioas 

pris 



ils prennent 




Ils prenaeut 



privnir 

see voir 

except future 


prevolral 




Hi foresee 
r&luire ; •' ' 

see ctiltfc-.- 







to reduce 
m topetitfc* 

i'.we-'iaftafcir • .- 







to repent 
r^smidre - 

je rteons 

Timflvnhi 

residua 

resmnlrai 

resolve ; 

riinoivant 


to ieielee 

ns. reaolvons 





rt-soln 


rlre 

je rls v 

rials 

rte 

Hrai 

rje v. 

riant 


to laugh 

n rioim 





ri 


tmvoil* 

je sals 

aavaia 

SU3 -- 

saurai 

sache 

smehant 

.. - 

to hnoio 

ns. aavons 





m 


n^lutri 
to t'edute 

see cuire 







III 

tee jaentir 







je usm ; 

Berv&ls , 

sends . 

Kervirai 

serve 

servant 


to serve : • 

ns, .- Servians 





servl 


sortir* 

je sow 

Sorters 

sortis ■ 

Bortirai 

snrte 

Bortimi v 


(0 go out 

ns. sdrions 


; /-v : . >vi 



sort-1 


aouffrir 

Wfter' .A 

life eouvrir 







suite* 
to suflire 
ffliivre 

'fo fpBm y vV 
*r tata* : ' 

Je sull'u 
ns. sntllsona . 
je mils 

ns, saiyuns . 
j« me la la 

nulRuais 

anivais 

tei«ai< 

SUfflS 

sums 

tan 

Bufflrai 

suivrai 

tairai 

sufiirie 

solve ; 

ialse; V'.-;-':. 

siii’.isant. , : 
suffi 
suln-.-int 
siitvl sKy 
tatemt 




GENERAL COMPENDIUM 


PAHTK'irUM. 


X’ltESBNT 

IKPIOATIVB. 


FCTUllE. 


ISl’JSITIVK. 


tu 

tenant 

tenn 


ns. ns. taienno 
je tien 3 
ns. tenons 
ils tienmit 
jo trais : 
ns, trayons 
ilsiraient 
jc values 
il value 
ns. vainrpionfi 
jo vaus 
ns. valons. 

See tenir 


tlcnue 


tiendral 


tennis 


trail'a! 


je traie 
ns. trayions 
il« trafont 
vuinquo 


(none) 


trayais 


miwiuaiH 


vainerd . 
to overcome 


value 


valoir 
(tt be worth 
vettlr* 
to Come 
v.'-tir 
to clothe 
vivre 
to live 
voir 
to tee 


•ctirai 


| Yetais 


je ViStrt 
ns. vetons 
je vis 
ns. vivons 
je vote 
ns. voyoxw 
ils voient 
je veux 
na. voulon 


j voyais 


royioUH 

mient 

"enille 

roulious 


voulant 

VOUill 


youlus 


roulais 


vouloir 

ioill 


ils veiilcnt 


PRINCIPAL GERMAN IRREGULAR. (STRONG) VERBS 


Laumntc-r 

INDICATIVE. 


PlUESEIiT INDICATIVE. 


Past Faivticifle. 


Ejsolibh. 


InWNJTIVK. 


baeke, backet, htiekt 
befehle, befteldst, beiieldt 
regular 


gebacken 

befobleu 

beflisBen 

begonnen 

gebissen 

geborgan 

geboraten 

bewogen 

gebog’en 

geboten 

gebithdeti 

gebeten 

geblaoen 

gebllcben 

gebraten 

gebrochen 

gctlungen 

gedroschen 

gedrungen 

empiolden 

gegessen 

gefahren ' 

gefalleu 

gefangen 

gefochten 

geftmden 

geflochten 

geflegen 

geflohen 

geflossen , 

gefressen 

gefroren 

gegoren 

geboren 

gegeben 

gegangen 

gelungen 

gegolten 

geneeeu ; 

gehossen 

gescheheu 

geuroniiatt 

gegossen 

gegliehen 

geglltten 

gcglonimen 

gegraben 

gegriffen 

gehnbt 

gebalten 

gehangeB 

gehauen , 

ijehoben 

getoisaen 

geholfen 

geklorhmen 

gcfelunfeen 

gelmiflen 

gekoimnen 

gekrnehen 

geladen ■ : ■' 

gelaufan 

gclitten 

gellehen 


buk 

befahl 

beiliss 

begann 

bias 

barg 

burst. 

beyrog 

bog 

hot 

baud 

bat 

Mies 

blleb 

briet 

brack 

dang 

droscli 

drang 

empffthl 

ass 

fuhr 

flel 

flag 

foeht 

land 

fiochfc 


bake 

command 

apply oneself 

begin 

bite 

hide 

buret 

induce 

bend 

osier, bid 

bind, tie 

beg, ask 

blow 

remain 

roast 

break 

hire 

thrash 

press 

recommend 

cat 

drive, go 

fall 

catch 

fight 

find 

plait 

ay 
lice 
flow 
devour 
freeze 
ferment 
bring forth 
give ■ ■ 
go, walk 
succeed 
be worth 
recover 
enjoy 
l -happen 
win , 
pour 
resemble 
glide, slip 
glimmer 
dig 
seize 
have 
hold : 
hang (Intr.) 
hew 

lift / 
be called : 

! help 
climb 

sound, ring 
pinch 
come 
creep 

load, summon 
run 
suffer 
lend . 


barken 
befeb lea 
beilelsseu (slob): 
begihnen 
belssen ■ 
bergen 
bereten ■ 
bewegea 
blegeu . 
bleten 
bidden 
bitten 
hlasen 
ldeiben 
braten 
brerthen 
dihgen 
dreecUeu 
drin, ten 
empfchlen 
essen 
fahren 
fallen 
fan gen 
fechten 
, finden 
fiechten 
fllegen 
fllehcn 
flieasett 
fressen 
frleren 
garen 
gebkren 
geben 
gehen 
gellngen 
gelten 
genesen 
genieesen 
gescheben 
gaivinnea 
: giessen 
gielchen 
gieften 
glimmcn 
graben 
greifen 
haben 
halten 
liangen 
hauen 
* heben 
heissen 
helfen 
: kilmmea 


berge, birget, liirgt 
berate, hirst, hirst 
betvege, bewegst, bewegt 
regular 


biuse, blu(se)st, td’ist 
regular 

brute, briitst, bait 
breche, brichat, bricht 
regular 

dre 3 Che, drlscb(e)st. drischt 
regular 

empfeble, cmpfleblat., eiupliehlt 

esse, Isseat, lest 

falire, fiihret, falirt 

falls, f.illst, flilit 

fange, fiingut, fiingt 

fcchte. Ucbtst, fldit 

regular 

flechte, illehtiit, flk-ht 
regular , 


floh 

floss 

frass 

fror 

gor 

gebar 

gab „ 

King 

gelang 

gait 

genae 

genoss 

gesohah 

gewann 


frtwse, trial, fat, frient, 
regular 

gebiire, gebierat, gebiert 
gelns, gibst, glbt 
gibe, gfclist, gcf.t 
es gelingt 
gelte, giltst, gilt 
gene'se, gene(ae)st, geneet 
regular 
es geschieht • 
regular 


glteh 

Blitt 

glomin 

grub 

griff, 

hatte 

hielt 

hing 

hieb 

hob 

Ideas 

half 

klomm 

klahg 

knlff 

ham 

kroch 

lud 

lief 

Utt 

lieh 


grabe, griibst, griibt 
regiilar . . 
habe, hast, liat 
halt®, hliltet. Wilt 
Jiatige, hiingat, hitngt 
■regular' '■.'. 
hebe. hebst, hebt 
regular 

heife, hilfafc, hllft 
regular V 


knei'fen 

komruen 

kriechea 

laden 

laufen 

lelden 

leihen 


lade, la (1st, l’idt, or fegnlsi 
laufe, lliufst, liiuft 
regular 





GENERAL. COMPENDIUM 


PjMisit^T XxmcA’i'xyx. 


. TsmiTpmt. 


'■leue, Heat, liest ., : 
regular . 
regular 

■. mease-, thlBsest, mi sat . - 
neiime, airarnri, xiirami 
regular 

ptlege, pflegst,; pflegt. 
regular:' '■■■ 
quelle, qulllst, quilifc 
rate, i’iitst, riife ; 

.regular " 


leseu 
ilegen 
lugen 
me idea 
messen 
nehmea 
pfeiien 
pilegeti 
preiaen 
quellem. 
’.ratcm. 
reibea 
reisseu . 
reiten 
riechea 
rsngeo. 
rinnen 
rufea 
saufen 
aahgon 
pchaffen. 
fichrsllcm 
seheideii 
eoheinen . 
Belied ten 
Rclieren 
seliiebeo 
eehieaaea 
Belitnden 
eeblafen 
Bchlagen 
echleiehen 
sehleifisea 
schliessen: 

echrneissen 

Gchraeteen 

eehneklen 

echreiben 

edureieij. 

Behreiiea 

schweigen 

echwirnmen 

seliwindea 

Ecliwmgen 

f.ehworen . • 

sehen 

aem ■ 

aledea 1 

singen 

eisdten. 

riTinen ■ 

Hitzen 

gpe&tt 

spinner* 

npreelien 

ispricsacu ' ■ 

rpringen 

ntechen 

Btehfea 

Btelileh 

sfceigea 

aterbm 

stosseu . : 

■ Btrdten - 
tragra; 
treffen , 
treibeu , ■ 
treteh - 
trinken 
trfigea 
fcun ' 
verdcrhen 
vergeKHm' ’ 
verlkrea" - 
waehsep. ; 
wasehen 

w.eisea : : 

■werfea'.: 

wiidan:- 


read 

Ik 

to He 
shun 
measure 

take 

whittle 
cultivate 
praise (God) 
spring forth 
advjbe 
rub V ■ 
tear • • 

riue 
smell 
wrestle.’ 
run, flow 
call 

drink {animals) 
suck 

create; ; . . 
sound ■ 

ficparate 
seem, shine 
scold : 
shear 

shove, push 

ehoot 

flay 

sleep 

strike •. 

sneak, creep 

slit, rend ; 

lock 

sling . . 

fling 

melt 

cut. ." 

write 

' cry <mfc ■ 

stride' 

be silent 

swim 

vanish 

swing 

swear 

see 

to be 

boil, seethe 

sing 

sink 

think, reflect 

Bit 

spit 

spin 

speak. 

sprout 

jump 


enui'e, siullt, siiuJt 
rt.-uul.it* 

pehulfo, si'liaft'st. sduifft 
sdialle, sehallst, sdiallt 
regular 

schdtOi sclilltet, nehilt 

seliere, suliierst, ackiert or regular 

regular 


Schiele, sehUifst, scliliift 
schlage, sdtliigst, achlagt 
regular 


nchmelze, schmilzeut, schmil; 
regular 


eehe, sidiot, sieht 

bin, hist, 1st, sinil, scid, sltul 

regular 


spieche, sprlchst, sprielit 
regular : 

stedie, stichst, stieht 
regular 

stchle, Rtieklst, stiehlt 
regular 

sterbe, eiirbet, slirbt 
Ktosse> atBssest, stiisst 
regular 

trage, triigst, trligt 
trelTe* triitsfc, trifit 
regular ■ ■ .. 
trete, trittst, trifct 
regular' • 

tne, tml, tnt 

verderbo, ver.llrbat, vordtrbt 
vergeeae, v'ergiaeeet, vergiast 
regular . ' 

waehse, wacMfifljst, wtichst 
trasche, wiiseMejst, wSaeht 
regular'::- 

•verte, vrirfat, wlrft 
regular 


stand 
’etear' 
rise''' ■ 

tils ! . 
push, 
dispute 
'flawy 
lilt - 

drive (before one) 

step, tread 

drink : 

deceive ' 

do 

spoil 

forget 

lose 

grow 
yr&nk : 
point out 
throw '■ " 
wind ■ 
poll 

force ; '''.5; 


IMPKKFJSCI 

Inbicativk. 

' ■ TAB'T ’ pABTJCiri.Ee : ; ' 

las 

gelesen 

lag 

gelegeu 

log 

gelogen 

rnied 

gemieden 

masa ' 

gemesfien 

nalita 

. genommen 

pfiff 

gepfiSeri 

Pdog 

geptlogeo' 

pries 

geprieseh 

quoll 

geqaolleii 

riet 

geraten 

rich 

geriebec 

■ito 

gen seen 

ritt 

geritten 

roch 

geroehen 

rang 

gerungen 

rami 

geroimcn 

ricij 

gtirufen 

mil 

gesoifen 

sog 

gesogen 

echnf 

gesohalfen 

BCholI 

geecboUco or regular 

edited 

geschiedeu 

ediien 

gesehieneu 

flchalt 

goscholten 

schor 

geseborsn 

Bdiob 

gesohoben ■ 

sehoas 

geschossea 

Bchund 

gesehunden 

echlief 

geschlafen 

solilug 

geschlagen 

oohlich 

geaebliehen 

Bchltsa 

geselillssen 

achlosw. 

'gtscUOMRMV ■ ' 

ndilang 

gcschlmigeh 

Kelirutsa 

geoelimliiaeu 

sclimolz 

gcRchmoIzen 

sdinitt 

gesqhnjttfln 

scliriub 

gesehrieben 

s«hrie 

geschrle(c)n 

sclirltt 

gesolvritten 

fichwieg. 

gesehwiegen 

aehwamm 

gescliwommea 

eohwand, 

eeiiuang 

gfeschwwndeu 

geschwungcu 

sebmir 

geschworen 

pah 

gooehen 

war 

BOtt 

goweren 

gceotten 

eaug 

Bank 

gesunpen 

gesunken 

• q -ann 

gesonnen 

eass 

gcscssen 

epie 

gcspie(e)3 

Bpaim 

ge.Hponr.en 

sprach 

gesproclieu 

KprOHS 

gesprorsen 

apraiig 

gesprungen 

Btach 

gertoirhen 

stand 

gestanden 

: Mahl ' 

gflBtohlen 

;6tieg; 

starb. 

gestiegen 

gestarbm 

fitluss ' 

gCBtosaen 

riritt 

gestritten 

free 

fraf 

getragen 

getroflen-.:'-',' 

trieh 

grtricben 

trat 

getreten - 

trank 

getrunken 

trog 

getrogen 


gcf«n 

verdr.rb 

verdorbea 

-\v *.rg&w 
verier ■ !: , 

■■ terg«sseP' ■: . 
verier en : . 

wuchs 

gewacivsen 

wmch 

; gewaschen 

wiea 

gewiesea : 

'..■wart . 

geworfeu '" 

wand 

ge-wundea 

' 

■gesogen ■ ...\ 

;.rw»ng:.v 

■'gezwmigeix 
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GENERAL. COMPENDIUM 


COLOURS OF HOODS OF ACADEMIC GOWNS 


Aberdeen 


B.Com. 

Black and Lilac. 

B.D. 

Black, Purple, and White. 

B.I,. 

Black and Bight Blue. 

B.Ed. 

Black and White. 

B;Sc. 

Black and Green. 

B.Sc.fAg.) 

Black and Green. 

B.Sc.Eng. 

Black, Green, and White. 

B.Se.For. 

Black and Green. 

B.D. 

Scarlet and Purple. 

B.Utt. 

Scarlet and White. 

B.Sc. 

Scarlet and Green. 

LL.B. 

Black and Light Blue. 

LL.D. 

Scarlet and Light Blue. 

31. A. 

Black and White. 

M.B. 

Black and Crimson. 

3M.C11. 

White and Crimson. 

31.lt. 

Scarlet and Crimson. 

Ph.D. 

Scarlet and Black. 


Queen’s University, Ballast 

B.A. 

Black and Fur. 

B.A.O. 

Black and Scarlet; 

B.Com.Sc. 

Black and Gold. 

B.D. 

Black and White. 

B.D.S. 

Black and Grey. 

B.Agr. 

Black and Yellow. 

B.Se. 

Black and Green. 

D.D. 

Scarlet and Black. 

B.l.itt. 

Scarlet and White. 

I>.Sc. 

Scarlet and Green. 

LL.B. 

Black and Pink. 

LL.D. 

Scarlet and Pink. 

3LA. : . 

Black and Blue. 

M.A.O. 

Black and Purple. 

/3f.Ag,:. 

Bed and Yellow. 

3t.B. 

Black and Scarlet. 

M.Ch. ' 

Bed and White. 

3I.Com.Sc. 

Gold and White. 

M.B. 

Scarlet. 

3I.Sc. . 

Bed and Green. 

Ph.I). 

Scarlet and Violet. ; 


Birmingham 

,B.A. 

Black and Blue. 

B.Com. 

Black and Terra Cotta. 

B.D.S. 

Black and Bed, 

/ B.Jtus. 

Black and Orange. 

B.Se. 

Black and Grey. 

Ch.31. 

Black and Cardinal. 

D.Litt. 

Scarlet and Electric Blue. 

B.D.S. 

Black and Dark Bed, 

LL.M. 

Black and Green, 

31. A. 

Black and Blue. 

M.B. 

Black and Cardinal. 

MJl.Ch.B, 

Black and Cardinal. 

31.Com. 

Black and Terra Cotta. 

M.D. 

Scarlet and Cardinal. 

SUMS. 

Black and Bed. ' 

31.Sc. 

Black and Grey. 

Ph.D. 

Crimson and Faculty Colour. 


Bristol 

B.A. 

Bed and Pale Hod. 

B.Ch. 

Bed, Pale Bed and White. 

B.D.S. 

Bed and Pale Bed. 

B.Sc. 

Bed and Salmon. 

B.Sc.Ag. 

Bed and Palo Itcd. 

D.Litt. 

Bed and Salmon. 

B.Sc. 

lied and Salmon, 

BL.B. 

: Bed, Pale lied and Violet. 

BB.D. 

Bed and Salmon. 

M.A. 

Bed and White, 

M.B. 

Bed, Bed arid White. 

M.Ch. 

Bed and White. 

3I.D. 

Bed and Salman, 

M.F.8. 

Kbd and White. 

3!.Se. 

Bed and White. 

I'Ll). 

Bed and Violet. 


11. A. 
B.Cjiir. 
B.D. 
B.Slua. 
D,I>. 
D.Litt. 
l>..Uu«. 
D.te, 
LL.B. 
LL.D. 
LLJtf. 
■'■'■WiA; 


Cambridge/ 1 -’ 
Black and Fur. 

Cherry and VV Mte Fur. 
Black am! Black. 

Cherry and Fur. 

Scarlet, Pink and Violet. 
Block redd Scarlet, 

Daniask j White and Cherry. 
: Scarlet, Pink and Blue. 
Pink arid White Fur. 

Scarlet and Piukl ■■■ c . 
Black and Cherry. 

Black and White. 


spaa 




M.B. 

Black and Cerise. 

31.Clur. 

Black and Cherry. * 

M.D. 

Scarlet and Cerise. 

M.Litt. 

Black and Scarlet, 

M.Mus. 

Black and Cherry. 

3t.Sc. 

Black, Pink and Blue. 

Ph.D. 

Black and Scarlet. 


Dublin (S.B.I.5 

B.A. 

Green and White. 

B.A.O. 

Green and Scarlet. 

B.Com. 

Green and Strawberry. 

B.D.S. 

Green, Grey and Scarlet. 

B.Eng. 

Green and Terra Cotta. 

B.Arch. 

Green and Gold. 

B-BIus. 

Green and Fink. 

B.Sc. 

Green and Blue. 

B.Sc.fAg.) 

Green and Light Green. 

B,Se.Dairy 

Green and Orange. 

B.Sc.P.H. 

Green and Lilac. 

JXSc.P.H. 

Green, White, Lilac and Scarlet. 

ll.Lr.Sr. 

Green, White and Strawberry. 

D.Litt. 

Green and White. 

D. LiU.Ce.lt. 

Green and Saffron. 

D. klua. 

Green and Pink. 

D.Se. 

Green and Blue. 

LL.B, 

Green and Prune. 

LL.D. 

Green and Prune. 

M.A. 

Green, White and Blue. 

M.A.O. 

Green, White, Scarlet and Gold. 

M.B. 

Green and Scarlei. 

M.Ch, 

Green, White and Scarlet. 

M.Com. 

Green, White and Strawberry. 

M.D. 

Green and Scarlet,. 

3I.D.S. 

Green, White, Grey and Scarlet. 

It.Eng. 

Green, White and Terra Cotta. 

M.Litt.Celt. 

Ureen, White and Saffron. 

B.Sc. : 

Green, White and Blue. 

M.Sc.P.H. 

Green, 'White and Liiuc. 

M.Arch. 

Green, White and Gold. 

M.Sc.Agi. 

Green, White and Light Green. 

Ph.D. . 

Green, Maroon and Faculty Colo; 


Durham 

B.A. 

Black and Fur. 

B.Arch. 

Bine!;, Blue and White Fur. 

B.O.L. 

Purple and White Fur. 

B.Com. 

Black and iled and White Fur. 

B.D. 

Black and Black. 

B.D.S. 

Lose, Ivory and White Fur. 

B.Hy, 

Black, Purple, Scarlet and White 

B.Litt. 

Gold and White Fur. 

B.Mua. 

Palatinate ami Brocaded Satin. 

B.S. , 

Rose, Purple and Whits Fur. 

B.Sc. 

Palatinate, Fur and Scarlet, 

D.C.L. 

Scarlet and White. 

D.Ch. 

Scarlet, Bose and Purple. 

D.D. 

Scarlet and Palatinate. 

B.Hy. 

Scarlet, Purple and White. 

D.Litt. 

Scarlet and Gold. 

D.Mus. 

Brocaded Satin and Palatinate. 

D.Se. 

Palatinate and 'Scarlet.' 

L.D.S. 

Black and Purple. 

LL.it. 

Maroon and Purple. 

L.'i'h. 

Black and Purple; 

31. A. 

Black and Palatinate. 

,3t.B. . 

Scarlet, Palatinate mid Fur. 

■ 3t.Com. 

Black and Bed. 

3t.i>. 

Scarlet, Scirlfit and Palatinate. 

m.h.h. 

lt« and Ivory. 

M.Ed. 

Black and White and Purple. 

it. Lilt. 

Black and Gold. 

/MB; 

Base and Purple. 

31.Sc. 

Black, Purple and Scarlet. 

Ph.D. . 

Scarlet, Scarlet and Palatinate. 


Edinburgh 

B.D. 

Black, Purple and Fur, 

B.L. 

Black, Blue and Fur; 

15. lid. , 

Black, Blue and Fur, 

Ji.Mus. ■ 

Scarlet, White and Fur. 

B.Sc. 

Black, Green and White Fur. 


Black and Purple. 

D.Litt. 

Black, Blue and Yellow. 

D.Mus. 

Scarlet and White. : 

D.Sc. eh 

Black and Green. 

LL.J5. l; . 

Black, Blue and Fur. 

LL.D, 

Black anil Blue. 

31. A. 

Black and White. 

MJ8. . 

Black, Crimson and Fur. 

AtX’il. . 

.!,< . ml Gold 

Bill), 

Black and Crimson, 

Ph.D. 

Black, Brown and Bias Shot, 
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D.Sc.AuL 

D'.Sc.Ensr. 

LL.B. 

L. L.D. 
LL.il. •• 

M. A. 

M,A.Adm. 

M.Bel. 

M.Phann. 

•M.Sc. 

iU.Sc.Agi. 

M.Se.Bng. 

Ph.D. 


Light Blue and Green and Scarlet-. 

Light Bln® and Light Navy and Scarlet. 
Light Blue and Maroon and Black. , 

Light Blue and Maroon and .Scarlet. 

Light Blue rind Maroon and Black. 

Light Blue and Cherry and Black. 

Light Blue and Pink and Black, 

Light Blue and Lilac and Black. 

Black, Light Blue and Grey. 

Light Bine and* Royal Blue and Black. 

Light Blue and Green and Black. 

Light Blue and Light Navy and Black. 

Light Blue and Faculty Colour and Crimson. 


Glasgow 

Black, Cherry and; Scarlet: 
Black and Bed. 

Black, Blue and Scarlet, 
Black, Blue and Scarlet. 
Black, Gold and Scarlet. 
Scarlet and White. 

Scarlet and Purple. 
Scarlet and Blue. '“i t 
Keariet and Gold. 

Black, lied ami Scarlet. 
Scarlet and Red. 

Black and Rod. 

Black and Scarlet. 

Black and Scarlet. 

Scarlet. . '■ :: ‘ 

Black arid Crimson. 


■'a ' v a OvJ or il 

Blade arid Fur. 1 : 
Lilac and Fur, - 
Blue arid Fiir. t 
Scarlet arid Black. 
Scarlet arid Grey, 
Cream and Cherry, ' 
Scarlet, arid Grey. , 
Black and Bed. 

Bine and. Fur. i 
Scarlet and Crimson, 
-Scarlet and Blue. 


: Leeds 

Bark Green! : i; 

Dark Green and Light Green. 

Light Green and Dark Green. ; 

Dark Green, Scarlet and White. 

‘diddle Green. 

Scarlet and Dark Green. 

Scarlet and Middle Green. ■■ 

Light Green. “ h V 1 

Scarlet arid Light Green. 

Light Green and White. - 
Green and White. hO GW R. tu 
Dark and Light- Green, 

Dark Green and Light Green. 

Dark Green, Light Green and White. 
Dark Green, 'Midgreen. and White, 

Light Green, Dark Green and White. 
Scarlet, Dark Green and Light Green. 
Dark Green, Hidgreen and White. 
Midgreen and White. 

Green, Green and Scarlet. 

Liverpool 

' Black,' Apple Blossom' and Fur. ■ ... , 
Black, Blue and Fur, 

Sea let a 4 Apple Blossom. 

Scarlet and Blue. 

Black, Bronze and Pur. 

.Scarlet and Bronze. . 

Black and Apple .Blossom. 

Black, Lavender and Fur, 

Starlet and Lavender. 

Scarlet, Black and Velvet, 

London 
Black and Bro ivn. 

Blue and White. 

Black and Gold. 

Scarlet and Brown, 

Seal-let and White. 

Scarier, and Gold. 

Black and Blue, 
scarlet end Blue. 

Black and Brown. 

Black and Violet. 

Scarlet and Violet. 

Claret, Claret and Faculty Colour. 

Manchester 
, k, 1 lu< and l it 
D ark and Light Blue 
Block, Salmon ami For, 

Gold and Wok!. 

Gold arid Gold. V . .CWR hi -.“ 

Gold ami Gold. 

GuitS and Gold. 

Wold and Gold. 

Black and Violet. 

Bold and Gold, 
fluid and Uobi. “ 

Block and Blue. 

Black and Had. , 

fluid .and Gold, 

Gold and Gold. ■ . 

Nottingham 

Light Blue and Cherry and Black. 
Lic-W Blue and Pink ami Block, 

Black, Light Blue and Purple. 

Limit Blue and Purple and Black. 

Light- Blue and Grey and Black, - 
Light nine and Puia-aad Black. 

Light Blue and Royal Blue ami Black, 
i.-S-hU- rims M.1 Green an 1-dUck. 

Light Blue and Light Navy and Black. 
Light Blue and- Purple ami Scarlet. 
Light, Blue and Cherry and Suwlefc. 
Light Blue and -Royal Blue sad Scarlet. 


- , .-Beaming 
Dark Blue and , Cream. 
Dark Blue arid Cream. 
Scarlet and Cream. 
Scarlet aud Cream. 
Dark Blue and Cream, 
Dark Blue and Cream, 
Crimson arid Cream. ; 


St. Andrews 
Black and Green. 

Purple and White Fur. ; 

Claret and White Fur. 

Scarlet and White-. 

Orange and White Fur, 

Black and Yellow. y.'.-. 1 

Blue and White Pur. 

Amaranth and White Fur. 
Purple and White. 

Orange and White. 

Blm and White. 

Amaranth and White. 

Scarlet and White Pur, 

Scarlet and White, v 
Black audited, 

Crimean and White Fur. 
Crimson. 

Crimson and White. 

Claret- and White. . . . V, 

Blue and White. 

Sheffield 

Green, Fur and Strawberry. 
Green, Pink, White Pur and. Sill 
Green, Pur and Apricot, 

Bed and Strawberry, 

Red, White and Strawberry. 
Ited and Apricot. 

Green, Fur and Green, 
lied and Green . ; 

Green and Strawberry. 

Green, Fur aud Ked. 
lied and Ked 
lied and Green. 


Southampton » ' 

Black. Peacock Kiue and Cerise. 
Black, Psacoek Bine and White. - 
Black, Peacock Blue and Gold, 

Black, Peacock Blue ami Palo Green. 
Black, Peacock Blue and Orange. 
Black, Peacock Blue. 

Same* colours, dillerent shape. 

Maroon and Pale Blue. 

Scarlet, and Pale Blue. 


IS .A. 

B.Ed. 

B.«c. 

B.se. Bccm. 
B,Sc, Eng. 
LL.B. . 
Masters 
Ph.D. 
Doctors 


Wales 

Black and fireeu Shot Bins. 

Blue and Pearl. ■ 

Black nnd Black Shot Yellow. 

Scarlet and Greflu Shot Bluo. 

Scarlet and Pearl. ■ 

w > t v I i hot Yell 
Black and Purple Shat Bed. 

Scarlet and Purple Shot ited. 

Black and Green Shot Blue. 

Black and Black Shot flrsan and Whits. 
Scarlet and Black-Shot Greet, and White. 
Crimson and Facility Dolour. 


B.A. 

B.A.iAJm.) 

B.A.Theol, 

B.D. 

R.PIuum, 

li.Jlua. 

■B.ritv. 

'■BiUiSj-Aiti)'.. 
.'B,8e.Ba2, v '. 

P.D. 

MUtt. 

D .ill*. ... - . “p-,. 


By kind permission of 

Messrs. Ede & Ravenscroft of Chancery Lam, W.O., the authority on Academic robes 
c C ; Oiinrl Ed,) ' ' ' 
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MUSICAL SIGNS AND ABBREVIATIONS 


b Flat. The sign which lowers the pitch of a 
uLndte one semitone. 

w. Double Flat. Used before a note already 
flat, lowering it another semitone. It is cor- 
rected by a flat and a natural, . 
f. Forte. Loudly: strongly. ; ■ 
ff. Fortissimo. Very loud. 
f.z. Sforzando. As loud as possible. 
f.p. Forte-piano. Load, then soft. 

Leg. Legato. In a smooth and gliding manner* 
Lo. Loco. Indicating to. return to the proper 
pitch after harass played an octave higher*' 
mf. or mff. Mezzo-forte. Moderately loud. 
nvp. Mezzo-piano. Moderately soft. 

Mam. Mancando. Dying away, decreasing. 
Marc. Marcato, In a marked manner, empha- 
sised. 

M.M. Maeizel’s metronome. 

v Denoting that the beat of a crochet 
■w nr Lon > is equal to the 'pulse of the peh- 
■ . u * I ou ' 1 dulum of Maelzel's metronome, 
® v with the weight set at 80. 
g Natural. Restores a note, which has been 
n raised by the sharp or lowered by the flat, to 
its original pitch. 

Oft., O™, 8« =» 0 ttava. An octave— -as 8 V » alia — 
ottava alia, (to be played) an octave higher; 
gra has == ottam bassa, an octave lower. 
p. Piano. Softly. 

P.F. or pf. Piano-forte. Soft, then loud. 

vv. Pianissimo. Very soft, 

ppp. Pianississimo. As oft! s pos !e. 

/vs Pause or Comm. When placed over a note 
or rest; indicates ' that it must be held: longer 
than its natural length. When over a double 
bar, indicates where the piece is to be concluded 
after a repeat, 

bos:- Pizzicato; ;A: direction to violinists to 
twang the string with the finger instead of 
using the bow. 


Signs denoting time or relative value of sound : 

Sa! Cwteto'- Quaver. 


Each of these notes represents twice the duration 
of sound of that which comes next in order.: 

.. The sign to the right of each note indicates a. 
rest or silence equal to its sound duration, : : 

g In time the figure above a line 

— drawn thus across the.: stave: 

, denotes the length of the pause. 

in bars, 1 1 \ 

A end. Accelerando. Gradually increasing the * 

speed, ; 1 

Adg° or AcF. Adagio. Slow: also name given: « 
to a slow -movement or piece. ■ 

Ad lib. Ad libitum. Passages so marked may: 

be rendered at the will of the performer. ■: }■ — 

And. Andante. Moderately slow: graceful; . .. 

sometimes used as the name of a movement or 4«e. Quartette, 

separate piece. 5«<‘. Quintette. fsweeter. 

Anim°. Animato. Animated : with soul. Raddol. Raddolceudo. Gradually softer and 

A tern. A tempo. In time*: V i,? - 1 Rail. Eallenfcando. Becoming gradually slower. 

— ™ v , — y Repeat when placed at the 

■*r~~trtrtr Hr~~ H ~~i» Tr~~~ $ beginning and end of a pas- 

- ■ t if ■ H " ■ - if — - — Hj saga or movement, indicates 

. vsa. Double maC "AZas ' a that the portion so marked 

Bar. A Una drawn perpendicularly across the jut. Ritardando, Retarding, holding back the 

stave, separating the notes into measures ot y ing 
equal length; also the music comprised within w. 

two such l ines. »jo* Segno. The sign— -as Al Segno, to the sign; 

v- — -- i ~l .Bind or tie. Placed over two or Dp 1 , from the hit 

more notes in the same position on the stave, Sem., Smp. Sempre, Always, throughout— -as 
to show they are to be played as one. sevipre legato, smooth throughout ; sempre ritar- 

•Sfc A f Breath-marks. ■ In vocal. music, signs’ dmido. continually slackening hi time. 

used to show where breath should be taken. ® • Sextet, or Sestet. > u *. fceptet. 

«— 3* D&nowng common time : the former A V < Sforzaudo, Denoting emphasis ap- 
13 fff v indicating four crochets to the bar. plied to a particular note or notes. Abbreviated 

_£ ZZ the latter two minims to the bar. s/„ r/„ rfs. 

Oil. Calando. Gradually slower, and with de- -» Sforzato-piano. A sudden forte followed by 
creasing volume of tone. • a diminuendo or piano. Abbreviated sfv., sfx.p. 

„ „ , ,, jf Sharp. The sign which raises the pitch of a 

3QC 4®P p?? n note one semitone. 

# aStb out ~ z ~ x Double Shah>. Used before a note already 

'iJ ' ihC • -if- ft- sharp, raising the pitch by a semitone. It is 

OwjcnMatM o, Aita *ad T<aor oicfe, SterBmcuL correc ted by a natural and a sharp. 

mu. , . ,, , ... „ • , : 1 — - Slur. Showing that the notes over 

Clef. The sign placed at the beginning of a stave which it is placed must be played in a smooth 

denotes tne. position of the middle 0 of the {legato) maimer. 

Grand St ave in the 5 lines being used. Sos., Son, Sostenuto. Sm-taiued; prolonging 

_A. . Crescendo. Gradual increase of tone, the tone for the full duration of time indicated, 
!') Dash. -When placed over or under a note, Sjdn SPirttoso. In a spirited or lively manner. 

implies a very detached Utaccato) style. . — , stave or fetatf. The nori- 
te C. Da capo. From the beginning : indicating - ZZZZi zuntsd and parallel hues on 

that the performer must return to the beginning ZZZZZ ZZ Z\ which the notes use _ placed 

of the movement, and conclude at the double ,. ... used to, indicate their rela- 

bar marked Ove. tive position as regards pitch, 

___ ,Trem. Tfemolamlo. With trembling or waver* 

r- '""7“. ® e! - m ' ,cen do- Gradually softer. ing; a note or chord played with, great rapidity 

Jim. Diminuendo. Gradual decrease of tone. so as to pi in . <• eh a jifet t. 

*) Dot. When added to a note or rest, lengthens 8°. Trio. 

Ch ml i-i i - o t is * i - c e ke 1 a dlrecttoi 


Quintuplet, A group of five 
notes played in the time 
of four. 





9 GENERAL. COMPENDIUM 

(e) If sin & ~ sin a, then $ — n rr + (- l)»a 
If cos $ ~ cos a, then 6 ~ 2 nw ± a. 

If tan 6 — tan a, then 9 — nrr + a 

(f) sin (A 4- B) = sill A cos B + cos A sin B 
cos (A + B) cos A cos B — sin A sin B 
sin (A — B)== sin A cos B —cos A sin B 

■; eosIA— B) = cos AcosB 4- sin AsinB 

sin 0 + sin D = 2 sin cos 

sin f! — s!n TV =3 9. era {LiJ? «in Q-ElJ} 


PEARS CYCE-OPAEOIA 

USEFUL FACTORS 


ARITHMETICAL ■ PROGRESSION 
Last term = a + (n — I) d 
Sum to n terms = ~ [2a -f (n — 1) d] 


cos D — cos C •= 2 siu sin 

2 sin A cos B - sin (A + B) 4- sin (A - B) 

2 cos A sin B — sin (A 4- B) — sin (A — B> 

2 cos A cos B — cos ( A + B) + cos (A — B) 

2 sin A sin B = cos (A — B! — cos (A + B) 

tan (A + B) - MA+A™* 

1 — . tan A tan B 

tan (A - B) = .MlA." ta u 

1 -!- tan A taiiB 
sin 2 A = 2 sin A cos A 
cos 2 A — cos 2 A — sin 2 A = 1 — 2 sin® A'=* 

2 cos 3 A — 1 

sin 2 A = -. —faP . A ,. ; cos 2 A = - -L-fo-A 
1 + tan 5 A 1 + -tan*. A 

tan2A-_cMiL 
: I — tail 2 A 

sin 3 A = 3 sin A— 4 sin* A 
cos3 A — 4 cos’ A — 3cos A 
tan H- 3 tan A -- ta n :i A 
1 — 3 tan * A 

r!« A._ a . /l--cos A. ' A_ ... /l 4-cos 


GEOMETRICAL PROGRESSION 


pthterm — at® ~~ 1 
Sum to n terms = a 


PERMUTATIONS AND COMBINATIONS 


(«~-r+l) 


BINOMIAL THEOREM 


(a 4 a:) ,! = a' 1 4 -na n ~ l a 4- ~ ~ V 2 4 . . 

+ «Q r (sn~r i r ..... + *« 
MENSURATION FORMULA : . 

Pythagorean Theorem a* = IP 4 - <? 
Circumference of circle — 2 irr 
P.irailolojrram bh 
Triangle = i bk 
Trapezium -- i (a + b) h ; 

Circle — vr* '■ 

Ellipse — ir ab 

Cylinder = circum. base x height. 
Curved J Cone = f circum. base :< slant. 
SuBFAens } Conical Frustum = nr(B+ t)s 
■ v Sphere = 4 w r s 

'Prism (or Cylinder) — area base x 
: . height . 

Pyramid (or Cone) = | area base y 
Voltmies y height 

Prismoid =■ |(A -f B 4- 4 C) 
v Sphere = § rr r* 

TRIGONOMETRY 

(a) w- 3-1 4159. .4. [approximations are ~ and — 

7 11 

A Radian — 57° 17' 44-8" nearly. 

CM sin * « 4- cos 3 8 = 1 


Lines 


Plane 

Areas 


Area of a quadri lat eral iiiscribable i n a circle, 
=.a / (*' — a) 7 # ~ b) is — c) is — d) 

= 1, when 8 is very small, 

tr 

sin n.4-sin(a4’l?)-fsin(a+2/?5+ . . . to « terms 

a in(a + «rJj3W2£ 


Cosine 


cosa+-cos(a+S)+cc®!a+2i8)4- . . . ton terms 


Tamjent 


(d)sin (— 9) ~ — sinfl; cog (— 6) <=* cos 5 sin <> 

siu 190" ~ 8) = cos -3; i»s (90“ — 0) =» Bind _ rt . • 

sin '90 0) — co si); cos ©0“ 4- 0) — — sin B CONSTANTS 

Bin GKO" — V) ~ sinO: cos (ISO® -- 0) <m - cob 0 1 metre = 100 cm. = 1000 mm. — 0-001 Km. 
sin (180° + 0) = — sin 8; cos [ISO* + 0) = 1 yard — » ft. 33 in. — 0-S144 metre. • 

- cos 9 1 mile = S fur. = 320 po. = 1760 yards. 




GENERAL COMPENDIUM 


1 Hectare = 100 ares ~ 10,000 m. metres. 

1 sere = 4 roods •» 4840 wi. yds. — ' 0-4047 Hectare. 
I litre == 1 c. dm. = 100 el. = 0-01 HI. * 0-001 e. 
- metre, - i - ■ . . 

1 gallon «= 4 fit. = 8 pt. ~ .0-1600 e. ft. — 4-546 
: x.'x.x 

1 quarter = 8 bush. — 32 pit. — 04 gal. 

1 Kilogram = 1000 g, ■■ = 0-001 tonne, 
l ib. = 1C on. tm 7000 grains — 453-0 grammes. 

1 ton = 20 cwt, = 80 qr, = 2240 lbs. ; 

1 litre of water weighs 1 kg.; 1 c. ft. of water 
weighs 62-3 lbs. 

1 gallon of water weighs 10 lbs. 

A circle of a radius r has a circumference of length 
2wr and has an area of o i. rf-, where it = 3-1416. 

I = 0-3183, w 2 = 9-8096. 

■tr ’ ' 

Base of natural logarithms is e = 2-7383. 

The acceleration of a falling body is 82-2 feet per 
sec. per see,, or 981 cma. per sec. per see. 

1 Kilowatt = 102 Kilogram-metres per second. 

1 horse-power •— 550 foot pounds per second. 

1 atmosphere ■<= 760 mm. of mercury (30 in.) = 
1-03 Kg. per sq. cm. = 14-7 lbs. per so. inch = 
1010 millibars. 

1 statute mile = 5280 feet — approx. 1-6 Irilo- 
metres. 

1 sea mile = 6080 feet = ai>prox. 2000 yds. 

1 cable = 1 ' (I sea mile. 

1 shackle = k cable. 

1 knot => 1 sea mile per hr. 
min. 


approx. 100 ft. per 


Bromine 

Mercury 


MECHANICS 

V =■ H + ft 

s — ut + at? 

pj = U 3 +. »J$ 
P — Tllf 

6rP=|/ 

Time of swing of Pendulum — 


AREAS AND VOLUMES 
it <= 3-14159 

Circumference of circle =2 nr 
Area of circle = w r a 

Vol, of sphere 

.Surface of sphere = 4 vr s 
Vol. of cylinder = a- r a A 

Vol. of cone = l v r® 


PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL, CONSTANTS’ 

* Average values are given where materials may 
Vary in quality. 

Vmoio’R Mruhihu Ultimate Modulus of 
i ouno s Moaums. strength- Mamitv. 

Brass . .: 5,700 lr 2000 

Steel 13,500 28—32 . 5200 

Iron (wrought). 13,000 20—28 5000 

„ (cast) . . 6.000 8—11 3000 

All the above are in tons per square inch. 
Gravity—' “g” at lat. 46® 980-6 i Poles 983-2 
Icm./sec./sec.) Equator 978-0 i Greenwich 981 -17 
Specific Gravity— 

Copper =8-95 Silver = 10-5-10-3 

Iron =7-84 '.Calotte. =2-71 

Glass — 2-4-2-0 Marble » 2-714 

•Brass ■- 8 -1-8-6 Turps (Oil) *•■= 0-S70 

Methd. M-29E1 

Alcohol = 0-825 Weight of 11 = - gnus. 

Paraffin litre of air! — ( N.T.P. 

Wax =- 0-918 Mercury = 13-598 

Ice — 0-9167 

JSdfth — Mean Diameter ~ 7918 miles. 

, Mean distance from Sun = 93,004,000 
miles. 

Mean Density — 5-58 m. 'em. 2 
Maas - 3-9 x xo 51 tons. 

Sun — Diameter — 805,400 miles. 

Volume = 1.300,000 times that of Earth, 
•Mass = 332,000 times that of Earth. 
Moon — Mean distance from Earth = 238,857 miles. 
Diameter - « 2,160 miles. 


nun. ofjgm.pw 
Hg. : cub.m, 
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CONDUCTIVITIES 


; ■ ■■ WAV® ■ LENGTHS' ' 

(IN TEN-MILLIONTHS OF A MILLIMETKE) 


Absolute 

CONDUC- 
TIVITY. ' 


Substance. 


<7.6. S. units. O.6.S. units. 

Silver 0-974 Lead 0-033 

Copper 0-918 Platinum 0-166 

Gold 0-700 German Silver 0-070 

Brass 0-260 i ! Iludium 0-168 

Zinc 0-258 Bismuth ; 0-0194 

Lin 0-155 lee i 0-0052 

Iron 0-164 Boll Sulphur 0-0006 

Steel 0-158 Coal; 0-0003 

Mecha nical .Equivalent of Meat. 

■ 778 ft. lb. in lb. ° F units. 

■= 4-18 x 10 v ergs in -grin. ° 0. units. 

SOUND \--=v 

Pitch (Philharmonic), 1896— 

A =139 at 68" F. ■■■. 

Diatonic Scale — : , C D B F G A B C 


Colour, 


Lithium; ! lied Lithium chloride or 
nitrate 

Lithium Orange Lithium chloride or 

: ■" ; ; nitrate 

D Yellow Sodium chloride or 

bicarbonate 

“Little b” Green Magnesium ribbon 

Strontium Blue Strontium chloride 
or metal 

Calcium Blue Calcium nitrate or 

chloride 

Potassium Violet Potassium chloride 


n m a s> - ~ ~ - - -g- - 

Velocity per see. — 

: Air at 0° G. 1.090 ft, 331 metres. 

Water . : 4,758 „ 1,445 ' „ V 

Carbon Dioxide S50 „ Uav a 

Coal gas 1,080 „ 

Hydrogen 4.160,, 

Oak 13,500 „ to 14,500 

. Mahogany 13,500 „ to 15,500 

. Deal 16,000 „ to 16,500 : 

Brass'. : : 12,000 a. ■ d ■■■■.■>: / 

... G3ass,G 16,000 „ to 17,000 

Pilch Pine 1,250 

TAmits of , Aiutytmi—SQ vibrations to about 40,000. 

OPTICS 

E13FRACTIVE INDICES 
Diamond . . 2-43 1 Hydrochloric 

Flint Glass, . 1-57 ; Acid . . . 1-41 . • 

Quartz . . . 1-54 j Alcohol , . . 1-3(5 Fire Damp 

Bock Salt . . 1-54 ! Ether . , . 1-30 Glauber Halts 

Canada Bakim 1-54 i Water . . . 1-33 Green Vitriol 

Crown Glass . 1-51 ; Hydrogen . . 1-00014 

Plate Glass , 1-52 j Oxygen . . .1-00027 Hypo 

Iceland Spar . 1-66 l Air . , .1-00029 

Alum . . . I -15 ; Nitrogen . . 1-00030 Lime 

Ice . - . , , 1-31 i Nitric Oxide , 1-00029 Oil of Vitriol 

Carbon distil- ; Carbonic Oxide . 1 -00034 Plaster of Pails 

pkide . . 1-63 > Ammonia . . 1-00038 

Olive Oil . . 1-47 t Cai home Acid Red Lead 

00 of Turpen- i Gas . , . 1-00045 Sal Ammoniac 

tine . . . 1-48 , Nitrous Oxide . 1-00030 Sal Volatile 

Sulphuric Add. 1-43 i Chlorine . . . 1-00077 

Velocity of Light in air — 186,325 miles per see. Saltpetre 

ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM Sidts of Lemcm 

Specific Resistance — . 

Platinoid (German Silver + 1% 

Tungsten) = 0-00004 

Copper = 0 00(10017 

Mercury = 0-0000953 

Temperature Coefficient — 

Cor per 1-iK 1 n ; 1 > < - 0 0003 

■1-Watt = TYoIt ampere per stec. =; KF Ergs, per Sec. 

746 Watts « 1 H.P. 

Board of Trade Unit (B.l'.U.) = 1 Kilowatt— hour. 


CHEMICAL NAMES OF COMMON 
- SUBSTANCES 


Alcohol = Ethyl Alcohol (C a H 5 on). 

Alum == Potassium Aluminium Sulphate 

. ■ <K».B0 4 ,AI,[S( L! 3 ,24HaO). 

Aqua fortis = Nitric Acid <HNO a ). 
Bi-Carbonate = Sodium Hydrogen Carbonate 
Of Soda QEaHCOi). 

Blue Vitriol ~ Copper Sulphate • • 

(Blue Stone) (CuH0 4 ,r>H.O). 

Boraeic Acid = Boric Acid (ir,BO a ). 

Borax = Sodium Borate (NTi s B,0?). 

Chalk = Calcium 1 arL mate (( at O ). 

Common Sp.lt = Sodium Chloride (Mas. 1 !}. 
Corrosive Sub- = Mercuric Chloride (HgCij,)- 
ImiateV ;- as -:.";.,;,-:; rymppy e ■■ 

Epsom Salts = Magnesium Sulphate .' 

(MgB0.,7H 3 0). 

■ Methane (CIT4!, 

Sodium Sulphate (Na»SO«). 
Ferrous Sulphate 
(FeS0 4 „7H s O). 

Sodium Thiosulphate 
(N , a.jSj.0 • , 5 H»0 ! . 

Calcium Oxide (CaO). 

Sulphuric Acid fII a ,SO*>. 
Calcium Sulphate 
CaSOJ c H a O 

Triplumbic TetroxMe (PbaOU, 
Aim uofti vu 11 Cklori de { NH 4 G) ) , 
Impure Ammonium Carbonate 
([NH 4 ],CO a ). 

Potassium Nitrate (KN0 3 ). 
Potassium Hydrogen Oxalate 
, (KHC.Oj). 

Spirit of Salt = Hydrochloric Amid (HO). 
(MuriatieAchl) 

Sugar of Lead = Lead Acetate {PI>rC 2 TIaO a 1 s ), 
Verdigris = Basic Copper Acetate 

- (-CuIC-H,OG|,,OuiOm.,). 

Vinegar = Dilute Acetic Acid (O..H 4 0»). 

Washing Soda . « Crystalline Sodium Carbonate 
(Na.CO a ,UiHoO!. 

White Lead = Basics Lead C'o rbrmute 
(SPbCOs.PblOHjs). 


UNITS. AND DIMENSIONS, 


Absolute Uuit. i Practical Unit, 


Velocit; 


j cm. per sec. — 

| ft. per sec. ■' miles per lir. 

knots 

i cm. pwr see. per sec. — 

1 it. per eer. per sec. , — 

j Dyne — V 

poundai poundwelght' 

I erg 'jome 

foot-pounds! foot-pound 

! «•(■* per sec. . watt 

I foot-poundals per tec. foot-pounds per see. 

j horse-power • 


Arceiafatiott' 








j Atomic Atomic 
j Number. Weight. 


Element. 


Element. 


Symbol. 


neodymium 

neon . 
neptunium 
nickel . 
niobium 
nitrogen 


actinium 

aluminium 

americium 

antimony 

argon 

arsenic , 

astatine 


osmium 

oxygen 


barium . 

berkelium 

beryllium 

bismuth 

boron . 

bromine 


9-02 palladium . 

209-00 phosphorus 

10-82 platinum . 

79-916 plutonium . 

polonium . 

112-41 potassium . 

40-08 praseodymium 
promethium 
12-010 protactinium 
140-13 

132-91 radium. . 

3S-457 radon . . 

52-01 rhenium . 

58-94 rhodium . 

68-57 rubidium , 

242 ruthenium . 


cadmium . 
calcium 
californium 
carbon . . 

cerium . . 

caesium, 
chlorine 
chromium , 
cobalt . 
copper . 
curium . 

dysprosium 


162-46 samarium 
scandium 
107-2 selenium 

152-0 silicon . 

silver . 
19-00 sodium . 

1 strontium 
sulphur . 

150-9 

69-72 tantalum 
72-6 tochhetium 

197-2 tellurium 

terbium . 
178-6 thallium 

4-003 thorium . 
104-04 thulium . 
1-0080 tin . . 

titanium 
114-8 tungsten 

120-92 

103 1 uranium 

55-84 

vanadium 

83-7 

xenon . 

138-02 

207-21 ytterbium 

6-940 yttrium 

175 

zinc . . 

24-32 zirconium 

54-93 
200-61 
96 


erbium . 
europium 


fluorine . 
francium 


gadolinium 
gallium . 
germanium 
gold 


halnhiin 
helium . 
holmhim 
hydrogen 


indium 
iodine 
iridium 
iron , 


krypton 


lanthanum 
lead . . 

lithium . 
lutetium 


magnesium b 
manganese . 
mercury . . 

molybdenum 


Boyle’s Lav? (16621 pF — constant, 

Charles’ Law (1787) ~r = constant. ■ 

Van der Waal’s equation (%> + ~j)(F — b) =» J IT where a and b are constants. 
Adiabatic expansion of a gas pY y constant where y<= ~r 
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It is impossible for any one individual to keep abreast of all the advances in moc 
subject is far too complex, and there are far too many special branches of which the 
can only know the mere outlines. But it is possible, .at least, to. show along wha 
recently developed, and what are the main directions in which it is progressing, 
as follows ; 


'Firstly, medicine is becoming muck more scientific. Doctors are no longer content merely to relieve 
symptoms; they want to know what the symptoms mean. -In the past, they have Often i mdecl to 
suppress pains And- the other annoying or distressing signs of Illness. Now they want to know their 
meaning so that they can attack the fundamental cause. In this they have been aided by the discovery 
of powerful new drugs of the type which the German scientist Ehrlich once called magic bullets • 
These are drugs which, when introduced into the body, specifically attack the bacteria causing the 
trouble. Dp to the end of .the nineteenth century, physicians rarely cured diseases; they simply 
tried to put the patient in the best condition so that he might be cured by nature. Now, drugs such 
as the sulphonnmidea and penicillin directly attack the cause of infectious. diseases and destroy them 
In other words, medicine has passed from what was very largely a position of active defence to an 
active attack on the causes of disease. But ail illnesses are not caused by bacteria, and. a further 
great,, discovery has been the fact that emotions, when long continued, can cause disease. Resentment, 
lack of affection, fear, worry, and hatred, can make people ill with such diseases as gastric nicer, 
high blood-pressure, various skill diseases, and nervous illnesses. They may even indirectly lead to 
infectious diseases b.v lowering the resistance of the body to bacteria, What this means, is that the 
physician now studies the whole man. To fin'd the cause of any one illness, the doctor needs to consider 
the patient’s physical health, the shape of his body, his previous illnesses, his occupation, whether he 
is happy in his work and at home — in fact, he must consider the patient, as an individual, not as. a 
machine. In any one disease one of these factors may be more important than the others ; an ill 
man is hot necessarily unhappy, but he very often is. To take an example : a patient with asthma 
is found to have attacks which are caused by inhaling the dust of a substance with which he works. 
But the explanation does not end there. Has tendency to asthma Is perhaps inherited, but it would 
not have happened had he not become sensitised to this particular dust at his work. Nor would it 
have affected his chest had he not suffered from bronchitis in childhood, His relatives, notice that 
he has more frequent, attacks when he is angry for Irritable— emotions 'have ■ a. strong influence on 
asthmatic seizures. In order to treat this one case, then, the doctor has to consider heredity, childhood 
illnesses, occupation, and home environment. That, is, he should ideally he a scientist, a specialist 
in chest diseases, an industrial medical officer, and a psychologist, • 1 V 1 it ' . 


The modern physician is much more inclined to trust nature. 'He uses far fewer strong and dangerous 
drugs — especially antiseptics. There is a great deal of truth in Bernard schawl statement that the 
use of soap and improved hygiene have done more than vaccination and inoculations to put an end to 
the epidemics of smallpox and other infectious diseases. But vaccination and inoculations have also 
played an important part. Improved Public Health measures are one of the most potent weapons* 
of modern medicine ; for the best doctors in the world could not have saved as many lives as the 
simple procedure of ensuring a pure water supply, or improving methods for the disposal of sewage. 
In 1840 the average age of death was twenty-nine, today it is fifty-eight; In 1840 one-third of ail 
the. babies horn died before the age of five. In the really bad areas of the industrial stums the average 
age of death was thirteen, and fifty to sixty per cent of the total deaths were infants under five. The 
common causes of death were typhoid fever, smallpox, cholera, and starvation. Typhoid arid cholera 
are both spread by Infected water supply, and could not be dealt with until the first Board Of Health 
in the early nineteenth century insisted on a pure water supply and proper disposal of waste. 


Public Health includes preventive medicine. We , have discovered that it is easier, cheaper, and 
more humane to keen people from becoming ill than to cure them once, they arc ill. Preventive 
medicine covers a vast field : Inoculation protects Against such diseases as smallpox, typhus, typhoid, 
tetanus, diphtheria, and so on ; giving a good food supply prevents the vitamin deficiency diseases of 
scurvy, rickets, and ni rlit-blindness ; ante-natal Clinics reduce maternal mortality by noting dangerous 
symptoms in time. Examination of school-children by doctors, dentists, and eye-sneeiaUsts, extra 
milk for schools, and Child Guidance Clinics, , all play a part in the prevention of disease. No less 
important is the function of Industrial Medicine in keeping workers healthy mentally and physically, 
and Education, whether adult or juvenile, in making them well-informed. Ignorance is an ally of 
disease. It is important to realise that one of the signs of health is to be unconcerned with health. 
Provided one eats enough of the proper kind of food, keeps clean within reason, docs not worry unduly, 
and, above all, keeps happy and occupied, there Is no reason whatever to keep thinking about one’s 
hshwth. In fact, it would not he difficult to show that the most miserable people are those who make 
a: hobby of their health, and are always trying to keep fit It may be that those who lead sedan fair 
h yes require a certain amount of exereise in order to keep fit, but, on the whole, exercise shook! be 
motivated by idea sure rather than by a sense of duty. The best reason for playing games is that one 
luces doing so, and joy and enthusiasm in living make up for a great deal of lack of exercise. Noth'ng 
sh mors: pathetic than to sec an over-developed body associated with an under-developed mind. Exces- 
aivo attention to health is confusing the means with the end ; one wartts a healthy body and naihd ini 
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Abdomen. The pari of the body lying below 
the chest and: above the thighs.: Pain in the: 
abdomen may be due to many causes ; flatulence, 
indigestion, appendicitis, gallbladder ■'• inflam*'. 
smiUon, dysraenorrho.'a, aiul so on. Usually 
it is necessary to call a doctor to distinguish 
between these' various painsi but the following 
generalisations, may be made : pain due, to in- 
digestion is ■usually- relieved by Maclean's powder : 
or sodium bicarbonate ; other pains will be at least ; 
temporarily relieved by the application of a 
rubber hot-water bottle-; purgatives must never 
be used while abdominal pain is present — even 
death may result from this: finally: in severe or 
prolonged pain, or pain accompanied by vomiting, 
a doctor should be called at once. (See Duodenal 
nicer. Appendicitis, Dyspepsia, Gaii-stones, 
Dysmenorrhoea.) 

Abortion. The termination of pregnancy, from 
whatever cause, before the child is capable of inde- 
pendent existence. Deliberate abortion is illegal 
'in Britain unless two doctors Are able to certify 
that having a child will endanger the mother's life. 
It is, of cour.-e, very common, but extremely 
dangerous. No drug . will produce abortion 
without severely affecting the mother (unless 
there is a strong tendency to "abortion in any case)*. 
Inserting instruments in the womb is even more 
dangerous as it is likely to lead to infection. The 
Catholic Church forbids deliberate abortion in any 
circumstances. Signs of a threatened abortion 
are. abdominal pain In the lower part of the 
abdomen, and vaginal Weeding. Such symptoms 
in a pregnant woman should be treated by imme- 
diate rest in bed : the doctor should be called. 

Abortus Fever. A disease also known as 
nndulant fever found in Mediterranean countries. 
It Is caused by a gem carried in infected milk, 
butter, or ice-cream. As the other name implies 
the temperature may go up and down for weeks, 
but most cases are not serious enough to cause 
death. Vaccines and sulphonamide drugs are 
used in treatment. 

Abrasion. Any Injury which rubs oft the 
surface skin. An abrasion should be washed 
thoroughly In soap and water and a clean dressing 
applied. A little vaseline will keep the dressing 
from sticking. Strong antiseptics (see Anti- 
septics) arc neither necessary nor desirable, as they 
are liable to destroy the body cells and prevent 
healing. If used at all, antiseptics should not be 
repeated on re-drawing. 

Abscess. A collection of pus enclosed anywhere 
In the body — in other words, a sort of internal 
boil. It is caused by infection with germs and 
may end in one of three ways : by bursting 
Inwardly, by bursting on the surface of the tody, 
or by becoming absorbed. Most abscesses are 
short-lived, but some, as in tuberculosis (“cold 
abscess ”), are chronic and last for a long time. 
Siuce the usual treatment is opening with a knife 
and the use of penicillin or sulphonamide drugs, It 
to necessary in most cases to call a doctor. 

Acetanilid. A drug related to aspirin, hut much 
more dangerous. 

Achlorhydria. Lack of hydrochloric acid in the 
stomach. 

Achondroplasia. A form of dwarfism in which 
the trunk is of normal size, but the limbs are too 
short. 

Acidosis. Meaning an acid condition of the 
Wood, is a misnomer, since the blood is always 
alkaline. The name therefore means decreased 
alkalinity, and applies to a tendency rather than 
to a disease. Acidosis is not nearly so common as 
is usually thought, but where it exists without any 
serious disease being present. It may be relieved 
by taking more oranges and other citrus fruits in 
the diet, 

Aeidity. Kxcess of the hydrochloric acid 
normally found in the stomach. It is found in 
some, but by no means all, cages of dyspepsia ; for 
Indigestion may be caused by lack of acid as weli 
as by excess. Acidity is relieved by the use of 
alkaline powders, such as bicarbonate of soda or 
magnesium trisilicate, but prolonged indigestion 
should be treated by a doctor. 

Acne. “ Blackheads “ are usually found on the 
face and chest. As they are caused by minor 
Unbalance of the gland secretions, they occur most 
often at puberty and in adolescence. The skin 
is generally oily. In mild cases, anything which 
dries up the skin will relieve the condition. Thus 
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frequent washing and the use of antiseptic powder 
afterwards is useful. In more severe case3, sul- 
phur lotion should be dabbed on at night. ; Oint- 
ments or other greasy substances should never be 
used. In the .worst cases: medical attention : is 
required, and X-rays or injections of glandular 
extract may be used. 

Acriflavine. A yellowish antiseptic used for 
wounds. It Is useful, but modern developments 
have made it somewhat out of date. 

■ ■■■-Acromegaly (gigantism). A state of excessive 
growth of the body caused by overaction, of the 
pituitary gland in the base of the brain. The 
giants of circus sideshows are suffering from this 
disease.; It can only be stopped by operation at 
an early stage. 

A.C.T.H. An abbreviation for adreno-eortico- 
thyrotropicdiormone, a : new drug "which has an 
action similar to that of Cortisone (which see) . 

Adenoids. In the back of the timed, and else- 
where- in the body, are areas of spongy; tissue 
which have the function of trapping germs. 
When, at the back of the nose and throat, these 
tissues become inflamed and infected, they are-no 
longer able to. work properly, and cause obstruc- 
tion to breathing. This condition is usually found 
in children, and the symptoms ate — cough, some- 
times fever, frequent colds, mouth breathing, and 
tendency to disease of the ears. Difficulty Of 
breathing results in a typical facial expression : 
the mouth is open, the eyes dull, and the child 
appears stupid. Treatment is by surgical 
operation— a relatively simple one. 

Adhesions. After an operation, areas which 
have been out or bruised may adhere to each 
other by fibrous tissue and cause pain through 
stretching. This, however, is less common than 
is generally thought. 

Acrophagy. (See Flatulence.) 

Agar. A form of seaweed used in treating con- 
stipation. 

Ague. An old-fashioned name for malaria or 
other fevers. ' 

Air. Important factors abon t the air we breathe 
are— temperature, moisture, and dust content. 
Ideally, a climate should be temperate, neither 
too dry nor too moist, and there should not 
be excessive dust in the atmosphere. " However, 
the tody Is' very adaptable anti a great deal of 
nonsense Is talked about the subject of fresh air. 
There are not many houses with insufficient air, 
even when doors and windows are closed. The 
idea that open windows make an immense differ- 
ence to health is ridiculous, but, on the other 
hand, cool air is more stimulating than air which 
Is over-heated, 

Albuminuria. (See Nephritis.) 

Alcohol, In moderation, alcohol is a lubricant 
of civilisation.; < It encourages sociability, and, 
generally speaking, makes people more friendly. 
In moderate doses, alcohol is harmless, and, from 
the lessening of mental tension it induces, perhaps 
even helpful. It is absurd to believe that it has 
any serious pretence to be considered as a food.. 
When alcohol becomes a necessity, and life 
becomes intolerable without it, the condition 
becomes one of alcoholism, and is a disease., 
Many treatments have been employed for alcohol- 
ism, but it can be stated categorically that any 
treatment based on drugs alone Is bound to fail. 
Drunkenness ean only be cured by understanding 
and treating the mental causes which compel the 
patient to drink; for no drunkard is mentally 
normal. 

Allergy. Means abnormal sensitivity to any 
substance which does not affect normal people — 
hay-fever, asthma, eczema, migraine, are all 
allergic diseases. The - substances causing them 
may be pollen, grasses, feathers, dust from plants 
or animals, and so on. When the particular 
substance to which the patient is over-sensitive 
Is discovered, it may be possible to desensitise 
and so cure him by affecting increasing doses of 
tbe stuff under the sMn. Allergic diseases are 
related to emotional upsets, and are often brought 
on by fear, anxiety, grief, and other causes, 

Aloes. A strong vegetable purgative. 


Alopecia. (See ) 
Amenorrhcea. £ 
periods. It m&v h 
internal causes in t 
on the cause. In 


dug of the normal monthly 
5 to pregnancy, antemia, or 
alvis. Treatment depends 
thy women, amenorrhcea 


may be caused by fear or hope of pregnancy. 
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Amnesia. Loss of memory, may be due to 
Physical causes, e.p, following a blow on the head, 
there may be forgetfulness of the short period 
prior to the accident. Most, types are psycho- 
logical in origin and are caused by the repression 
of thoughts which conflict with the everyday 
beliefs of the individual, e.a., a soldier may desert 
in a state of amnesia, Nevertheless, loss of 
memory is not nearly so common as many people 
choose (often conveniently) to think. 

Amyotrophic Lateral Sclerosis. (See Sclerosis.) 

Anaemia (“ Bloodiessness ”) happens when the 
red cells which carry oxygen from the lungs, by 
way of the blood vessels, to the rest of tho body are 
reduced in number. This may happen in various 
ways. An accident may cause anaemia if there is 
severe bleeding : the bone-marrow which manu- 
factures new blood cells may become exhausted; 
or poisons may kill many of the cells. In other 
words, anaemia is caused by loss of blood, by 
destruction of blood in the body, or by lack of 
materials to build new blood. By far the com- 
monest type of anaemia is that due to excessive 
menstrual loss and inadequate food in young 
women. Symptoms are paleness, exhaustion, 
and breathlessness. Treatment is to take iron 
in the form of Blaud’s capsules, or ferrous 
sulphate. Yeast — either Marmite or tablets— is 
useful in addition to the iron. Men less often 
have simple anosmia, but gastric cases who take 
too little proper food may suffer from it; treat- 
ment Is the same. Other types of anaemia need 
specialised treatment and cannot be dealt With 
without medical help. In particular, pernicious 
aiuomia requires different treatment, since it is 
due to lack of a substance which enables blood to 
be manufactured in the body. The substance is 
found in stomach or -liver extracts, which are there- 
fore used in treatment. mhV-qtv’.' 

Ancesthesia. Any drug used by surgeons to 
remove pain during an operation. Opium and 
similar substances have been used for centuries to 
relieve pain, but the characteristic of an antes* 
thetie is that it completely prevents the pain, 
either by making the patient unconscious, or by 
the use of local anaesthesia, '.which removes pain 
sensations, from a particular part of the -body. 
The first general ancesthetie to be used in this 
country was chloroform, the use of which was 
discovered by Ihrofessor J. Y. Simpson of Edin- 
burgh, It was used mainly to relieve pain in 
; child-birth, and became popular after Queen 
Victoria had permitted its use during the birth of 
one of her children. 

. An American dentist. Horace Wells (1815-48), 
used nitrous oxide <“ laughing gas ”) some years 
before the use of chloroform became known, and 
ether has also been extensively used. All the 
above drugs are administered by breathing 
through a mask. 

Nowadays it is much more common to give 
general ahtesthetics in the form of an injection, 
and such drugs as sodium amytal, Pentothal, and 
others are used; These act more quickly, than 
the older type, and the after-results are less 
unpleasant, Local anaesthetics are also used in 
modem surgery. - In small operations they -may 
simply be injected into the spot to be operated 
on. but. when larger areas are being dealt with— 
e.g„ tlie arm— loss of feeling may be produced 
over the whole limb by injecting the main nerves 
in the shoulder. A still larger area may be ren- 
dered insensitive by injecting the drug into the 
spinal canal. This is known as spinal ames- 
thesia, and removes all feeling below the waist. 

It is not always realised that the inside of the 
body is capable of very little sensation, The 
intestines, or even the brain, may be operated on 
without producing any pain whatever, and all 
that is necessary is to deaden the nerves in the 
skin and muscle where the incision has to be made. 
Brain and abdominal operations are therefore 
•frequently done with only a local -aiunstbetio, 
The_first such anaesthetic to be used was cocaine, 
-but- it was found too dangerous, and now synthetic 
drugs are always used. 

Tor many minor operations, such as the 
opening of an abscess, all that is necessary is to 
•freeze the surface of the skin by the use of a sub- 
stance known as ethyl chloride, which evaporates 
«o quickly that it produces a thin later of frost on 
the skin, temporarily paralysing the nerve 
endings. 
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Analgesic. A drug prescribed for the relief of 
pain. The best known analgesic to aspirin, which ' 
deadens centres in the brain where pain is -felt. 
Although, many- other analgesic drugs are known, 
it can be stated generally that any pain which 
does not- respond to 10 grs. of aspirin (two tablets) 
will not respond to. anything less potent than 
morphia. , , 

Anatomy. The science which deals with the 
structure of the body. It, describes the way the 
body to built, while the related science of physio- 
logy describes liow it- works. ., 

Aneurysm. A swelling in a blood-vessel arising 
from the stretching of a weak place in the wall. 
Aneurysms may occur in almost any blood- 
vessel in the body, but arc usually found on the 
larger or medium-sized arteries. The most usual 
cause is an infection destroying part of the elastic 
. tissue of the artery— for example, chronic syphilis 
was at one time a common cause of aneurysm in 
the aorta (the main blood-vessel arising from the 
heart). A nearby abscess may also cause 
weakening leading to aneurysm. Gunshot wounds 
may have a similar affect, The circle of arteries 
surrounding the spinal cord at tire point where it- 
joins the brain, may be the site of congenital 
aneurysms, that is to say, aneurysms present from 
birth. 

In most cases, no treatment to possible, unless 
the swelling to in some easily accessible spot. 

It may then be possible to remove the aneurysm, 
or introduce some material which causes the 
blood to clot inside. In the brain, such treatment 
to obviously impossible. 

The chief danger to that the aneurysm may 
rupture and cause a serious hiwnorrhage, so it is 
always necessary, for the patient to be under con- 
stant medical supervision, and to take life easily. 

Angina Pectoris. An illness marked by severe 
attacks of pain over the heart, coming on following 
exertion.' y 

( It is most important to remember, however, 
that 09 per cent, of people with pain in the chest 
do not suffer from angina. Pain is, in fact, a very- 
uncommon symptom in heart disease. , The most 
common causes of chest pain are — flbrositis, 
injury, and pleurisy, in that order of frequency. 
The pain of angina to very severe, and is, perhaps, 
the most terrible pain known in any disease when 
the condition is fully developed. It comes on 
following exertion, and usually radiates from the 
heart region along the inner side of the left arm. 
Whenever the exertion stops, the pain tends to 
subside. Doctors sometimes -descrilte a pain as 
“pseudo-angina,” which to, in general, a con- 
fession of ignorance, since there is no such thing. 

Angina to caused by narrowing of the blood- 
vessels to. the heart, which prevents an adequate 
supply of blood reaching it. Treatment, should 
only be carried out under the care of a doctor, but 
the outlook, with reasonable precautions, is quite 
good. 

Itecently it has been discovered that angina 
tends to occur in people of a particular psycho- 
logical type, and the victims are usually over- 
eonscienttous brain-workers. Many people have 
their first attack following severe reverses in 
business, , The most important don'ts for people: 
suffering from this illness are: Don't, eat too 
much, or too. quickly, avoid sudden or prolonged 
physical exercise, avoid emotional stress or worry, 
and get plenty of sleep. Try to reduce if over- 
weight. 

Ankylosis. Partial or complex rigidity of a 
Joint produced either by disease, such as arthritis, 
or deliberately, by surgical operation. 

Anorexia. Does of Appetite (which see). 

Anthrax. Anthrax to an uncommon disease in 
this country. • The germ, first, discovered by 
Koch, is usually found in tire ’a,', bide, or 
excretions, of animals. It is, Qtereiore, most 
often found in farm-workers, workers with hides, 
and butchers. There arc two forms of the 
disease ; when the Infection to on the surface of 
I the body, large boils result,, but the germs may be, •• 
: breathed -in, causing a sort of pneumonia known as 
i “ wooisorter's disease,” A common cause of the 
is n variety shy sing an infected sh a u«r brush 
! Since Anthrax is uncommon, wb need not discuss ' 

hero any. further, details, .- In treatment, serums 
have been used, and the eulphonamidedroga have 
also been found useful, Without immediate 
treatment, the outlook is very bad. 


Antibiotics. The group of draffs to which peni- 
cillin (which see) belongs. Most antibiotics are 
prepared from moulds or mould-like organism:-, 
and. like the sulpha drugs (sulphathiazoi, “ 31. it 
T-i. 003,” etc.) produce their effect by preventing 
germs from multiplying and not by actually killing 
thorn. While penicillin acts upon staphylococci, 
streptococci, pneumococci, meningococci, and 
the germs of gonorrhoea;: ;syphilfc» and 1 certain 
other- diseases, the ; other antibiotics— -strepto- 
mycin, aureomycin, Chloromycetin? aerosporin™ 
liavc differing ranges of curative effect. Thus, 
streptomycin is most frequently .used in the treat- 
ment of certain types of tuberculosis, and, although 
it has not proved so easy to cure these conditions as 
it was for penicillin to cure the others, in at least two 
diseases which were formerly incurable there is now 
some hope for the patient. These diseases are tuber- 
euious meningitis and acute miliary tuberculosis, 
which, instead of being invariably fatal, are now 
cured in about 25-40 tier cent, of cases. Strepto- 
tuH'ln is, however, a more dangerous drug t.o 
use than penicillin, which is almost noil-poisonous. 

Aureomycin, unlike the other drugs, is given 
only by mouth. It is effective in even more 
diseases than either of the above. C4ood results 
have been noted in gonorrhena, all types of 


pneumonia, typhus and typhoid fevers, undulant 
fever, psittacosis, as well as in staphylococcal 
and streptococcal infections? Unlike either 


staphylococcal 


penicillin or streptomycin, germs do not become 
resU-iani to aureomycin after repeated use, 

Chloromycetin is similar in effect to aureo- 
mycin, is given by mouth, and is most potent in 
the treatment of the typhoid group of diseases. 
It seems likely that drugs of this type will bo 
multiplied ainioit indefinitely and will become 
ever more potent over a greater range of diseases. 
As has been indicated, the main danger is that after 
repeated use germs may become resistant to them, 
but a solution will no doubt be found to this problem. 

Antidote, A remedy given to counteract a 
poison. (See under Poison.) 

Anti-Histamine Drugs. A series of new drugs 
used in the treatment of allergy (which see). 
Although allergic diseases, such as asthma, 
hay-fever, dermatitis, some types of migraine, 
ami perhaps even acute nephritis are due to an 
abnormal sensitivity to an ordinarily harmless 
substance, the final result in the 'body is always 
the same : a harmful chemical known as histamine 
is liberated from the body cells. Histamine is 
therefore the immediate cause of the symptoms of 
allergic illnesses. Anti-histamine drugs aim- , to 
neutralise the effect of histamine on the body, and, 
for the most part, have proved very successful in 
doing so. Symptoms of asthma, dermatitis, and 
the other disorders mentioned above are often 
speedily removed. However, there are two main 
drawbacks to the use of such drugs. In the lirst 
place, they are in no sense of the word a cure, 
since they do not prevent, the recurrence of the 
illness, iiaeh time the skin or other trouble 
occurs, the drug must be used again; future 
attacks are not prevented. In ihe second place, 
unpleasant symptoms may be caused by the 
drugs themselves — giddiness, sleepiness, and so on 
are not uncommon, and in the case of children 
severe poisoning may follow unwise use. The 
auti-hisrainine substances should therefore always 
be used under the direction of a doctor, and when 
properly used their results may be excellent. 

A good deal of publicity was given to the use of 
anti-histamine drugs in the prevention and cure of 
colds ; they were widely used in America for this 
purpose. Mors careful experiments have shown 
that they are quite useless for this purpose. 
Proprietary names of the drugs are Autistic, 
Antillean. Benadryl, Phenergan, and so on. 

Antiseptic. A drug which destroys germs. 
Antiseptics wore, naturally, unknown, until the 


From the practical point of view, what should 
be remembered is that the incorrect use of anti- 
septics may produce a result almost as bad as the 
disease they were designed to prevent. Doctors 
commonly sec patients with an injury or abrasion, 
received many weeks before, which has remained 
still unhealed because antiseptics have been 
applied daily, thus interrupting the healing process 
and destroying the growing cells. Most wounds, 
miles:? obviously contaminated with dirt, are 
fairly ciean to begin with, and all that is necessary . 
is to wash the area with soap and water, and apply 
a sterile dressing. If antiseptics must be used, 
they should be used only on the first occasion of 
treating tiie wound. It is quite useless to go on 
applying antiseptic to an area where no germs 
exist. In any ease, after the first few hours, any 
germs in the wound will have gone far below the 
surface? where they can no longer be reached. 

There are so many excellent proprietary anti- 
septics that nobody need ever use the old crude 
ones such as aeritlavine, carbolic acid, and Iodine. 
The best to use are those containing hypochlorites, 
such as Milton, or the more complex ones, such as 
Detto), and numerous others. 

When used for other purposes than the cleaning 
of wounds, different antiseptics must be used. 
Probably the. best gargle is glyco-t, by incline, or 
Listerine. It should be remembered, however, 
that gargling, from the medical point of view, 
serves very little useful purpose. It Is not 
note. 


more than bill a thin layer of germs on the surface, 
and the germs must be attacked by modem eerm- 
kiiling substances, such as penicillin or suiphon- 
amide, which circulate hr the blood. Of course, 
gargles refresh the patient and create a pleasant 
taste in the mouth. 

Vagina! douches for women, unless local disease 
or discharge is present, should not contain anti- 
septic at all. and ordinary warm water is quite 
adequate. It is always unwise to use any anti- 
septic frequently, and even the regular use of anti- 
septic mouth-wash is better avoided, as the body 
in health gnppiies its own antiseptics. 

Anti-Toxin, A substance manufactured by the 
blood, which neutralises the poison (toxin) given 


invasion by germs, and it is for this reason that 
injections of dead germs (as., T.A.B. given in the 
Army) are given k> stimulate the creation of anti- 
toxin. 

Antrum. A space within a bone, usually that 
in (he maxilla or upper jaw. 

Anuria. Inability to pass urine, which may be 
due to (1! a failure of the kidneys to secrete 
urine, or (2) some factor preventing the escape of 
urine from the bladder. 

Anus. The outlet of the bowel. 

Aorta. The main artery leaving the heart. 

Aphasia. A condition produced by brain 
disease, in which the patient, although ills power 
of producing sounds is unimpaired, is unable to 
form words. 

Aphrodisiac. A. drag which produces sexual 
excitement. Although drugs are often sold for 
no true aphrodisiac exists. That is 


excitement. Although drugs are often sold for 
this purpose, no true aphrodisiac exists. That is 
to say, no drug can stimulate desire unless it 
already exists. Alcohol, by reducing the critical 
faculties, may make people aware of previously 
suppressed desire, but it docs not create it. Most 
of the drugs sold as aphrodisiac are merely poisons 
which have a local irritant effect on the sexual 
organs. When normal desire is absent, a doctor 
should be consulted, and it may be possible to 
relieve the condition by the use of sex-hormones. 
However, nearly ait lack of normal sexual feeling 
is caused by xisychologieai factors. 

Apoplexy. Hasmorrhage into the brain, or 
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t&neously in one of the blood-vessels of the brain 
producing the same effect, as in (2). 

Haemorrhage most usually occurs during 
excitement or exertion. Embolism, which may 
occur in younger people, sometimes happens when, 
a week or so after an operation, the patient ia 
getting up for the first time. Thrombosis may 
occur- during sleep. In ah eases, however, the 
result is the same— -paralysis, due to destruction of 
part of the brain, develops almost, at once. Most 
usually, the paralysis Is of one half of the body, but 
sometimes only an arm or teg may be affected. 
To, begin with, the patient is generally uncon- 
scious, and, indeed, he usually falls down imme- 
diately the stroke occurs. He should not be 
moved until the doctor arrives, nor should any 
attempt, be made to force alcohol or other stimu- 
lant down his throat. He should be kept, warm. 

The after-care is a matter for medical attention, 
but, if the patient survives the first, day, the 
immediate outlook is fairly good. Prolonged rest 
in bod will probably be necessary, and the main 
point at this stage is to avoid bedsores (which see). 

Appendicitis. This condition was hardly known 
until the end of last century, and the symptoms 
were probably attributed to other causes. The 
appendix is a, small body, about the size of the 
little Anver which protects from the large intestine 
in the right lower part of the abdomen. In many 
other animals the appendix does not exist, but 
apes, dogs, eats, and sheep have an appendix just 
like human beings. ■ . 

It used to be thought that appendicitis was 
always caused by blocking of the appendix with 
seeds or indigestible foods, but this is no longer 
believed. The, illness is due, like any other kind 
of inflammation, to an infect ion with germs, which 
may result in blocking of the canal and formation 
of an abscess. Another fallacy is the belief, that 
appendicitis is a disease of civilisation. In fact, it 
Is equally common among primitive peoples. 
Appendicitis comes seventh or eighth on the list, 
of the commonest causes of death, and a very 
common reason for death is that the patient has 
taken castor oii, or some other purgative to euro a 
pain in the abdomen, which really is appendicitis. 
Purgatives should, therefore, never be taken when 
any pain is present, . a - 

Appendicitis usually . begins with a general 
feeling of unwellness, and soreness in the upper 
part of the abdomen— -that is, in the region of the 
stomach. Eater the pain becomes more severe 
and localized in the right-hand lower part of the 
abdomen. There may be vomiting, and the 
temperature and pulse-rate rise. It is important 
to realise, however, that the symptoms may be by 
no means as obvious as this, and even surgeons 
have difficulty in discovering the cause at times.. 

Once discovered, the treatment by operation is 
simple, and usually the patient will be out of 
hospital in about ten days. 

Appetite. The. feeling of hunger is caused by 
contractions of the stomach. Anything, there- 
fore, which tends to upset this will cause loss of 
appetite. Excessive smoking, for example, is 
one of the commonest causes, since tobacco causes 
the stomach muscle to relax. It. is usually con- 
sidered that general debility spoils the appetite, 
but People who are very run-down may never- 
theless be extremely hungry, 

The fact is, that the main stimulus to appetite 
is psychological, and hunger cannot exist in the 
presence of fear, anxiety, or worry. The mind 
mast be at rest, and, for this reason, it often 
helps to drink wine or small amounts of spirits, 
before, or during, meals. Heading or thinking of 
business during meal-times, is, of coume, bad. 

. Arteriosclerosis. As people grow .older, their 
arteries tend to become thick and less: elastic. 
The cause of this is not known, but it seems to 
■occur earlier in some families than others. It has 
been said that excessive smoking or drinking may 
lead to art >: i but this is nonsense* ten 

caws 01 chronic alcoholism show no more tendency 
in this, direction .than others. People with 
hardening of the arteries tend to have an abnor- 
maJly high Wood-pressure, which is an attempt on 
the part of . the body to compensate for the 
narrowing of the blood vessels. In such eases it is 
obviously stupid to try to bring the pressure down. 

. iho commonest , symptoms of arteriosclerosis are 
headaches, insomnia, buzzing in .the ears and 
giddiness, but. it; - should be remembered that 


millions of people have these symptoms from 
psychological or other causes. 

There is no treatment for arteriosclerosis, 
because it is a physical impossibility to alter . the 
composition of the blood-vessel walls. If is 
therefore sheer waste of time and money to take 
patent medicines. The doctor may, however, 
order sedatives, or various other drugs to help 
headaches or sleeplessness. Recent research 
suggests that, although the fully-developed con- 
dition cannot, be cured, it may by dieting be 
possible to prevent the disease. 

Many people who have lived to be a hundred 
have had hardening of the arteries for forty or 
more years, so the condition is not necessarily 
serious: but if the hardening is in the. blood- 
vessels of the brain or heart, the outlook is not 
so good. ■ 

Arthritis. Inflammation of one or more "joint.-:. 
The commonest cause of arthritis occurring 
simultaneously in a large number of joints is 
rheumatic fever (which flee), but other types, such 
as rheumatoid arthritis and osteo-arthrltis, may 
be found. The acute type — that is, the type that 
comes on suddenly and lasts for a relatively short 
time— may be due to rheumatic fever, or infection 
with the germs that cause scarlet fever, typhoid 
fever, or gonorrhoea. These latter types, then, 
are caused by definite infection with a germ. 
Rheumatoid-arthritis, on the other hand, is due to 
some unknown cause, but fatigue, injury, emo- 
tional strain, or exposure to damp or cold, arc 
contributing causes. 

The usual symptoms are pain and swelling in the 
joints anywhere in the body, but there is a 
degenerative type of arthritis known as Osteo- 
arthritis which comes on with old age, although 
it may be pie-eut in younger peop.e alter an 
injury. This kind is not caused by any infection, 
but simply by hardening of the bones in the area 
of the joint. 

. Treatment, of course, dene: ate on the cause. 
In some cases, vaccines, heat treatment, or 
injection of gold salts, may help. Those due to 
particular germs will be cured when the germs are 
destroyed. There is no evidence that diet has any 
effect, provided the patient gets enough good food, 
but arthritis, being a painful and troublesome 
disease, has more than the usual snare of quacks 
and humbugs claiming to cure it. The beat drug 
to relievo pain is aspirin. 

: It has now been discovered that cortisone 
(if.!?.), produces remarkable results in rheumatoid 
arthritis. 

Artificial Respiration. The. simplest method of 
artificial respiration to be used when, for any 
reason, the patient has stopped breathing, is as 
follows : .'toy the. patient face downwards on the 
ground with the head on one side, and null the 
tongue forward (preferably the head and shoulders 
should be. at a lower, level than the rest of the 
body). Sit astride the small of his back, and Place 
t he hands one on either side of his, chest. Lean 
forward, pushing the air out from his chest in the 
process, Gouut three slowly,- amt then lean 
backwards, relaxing the pressure on the chest, 
and allowing air to enter through the mourh. 
This Should be kept Up for several hours if nieces* " 
aary, until the patient begins to breathe. Meant 1 
time a doctor should 1 ie sent for. 

The most usual mistakes in using this method 
are, (1) to -apply pressure merely with the hand-- 
instead of pressing downwards with the whole; ; 
weight of the body: (2}i to press in and outitQEro 
quickly. 

Other methods are in use, but this Ss the 
simplest. 'When a stretcher is available, si good 
met, hod is to lay the pa i > t Tut i uv awards on 
U etclu and lift the stretcher on to a trestle 
which supports It in tlm centre only. Tins 
stretcher is then slowly moved up and down like a : 
see-saw. Another mechanical method, used in 
infantile paralysis, when the . nerves to the : 
breathing-muscles have been destroyed, is Brin- . 
ker’e apparatus. The patient is kept with the 
body enclosed in a metal cylinder in which the 
pressure Is alternately raised and relaxed by 
electricity. Some people may have to spend .their 
whole lives in such an apparatus if the damage to 
the nerves is irreparable. . 

Asbestosis. A disease of (be Jungs ooeurrbig in 
those who work with asbestos. 

Ascites (Dropsy). An accumulation of fluid In 


tile abdomen caused by heart, liver, or kidney 
disease, Treatment depends on: the cause. fte- 

Asepsis. A techniqtie which differs from anti- 
sepsis in that -ail iustrumeafa and dressings 
coming in contact with the area to be operated on 
are sterilised beforehand. It is universally used 
now in surgery. In earlier days, an operation was 
carried: out by soaking the area, instruments, 
dressings, and the surgeon’s hands,: in antiseptic, 
What happens now is that the area to be operated 
, on is cleaned by antiseptics, but everything else 
coining in contact with It has. been previously 
sterilised. Instruments are boiled,-, dressings are 
'•sterilised with steam, and the surgeon and nurse 
wear, similarly sterilised clothing: In other words, 
in antisepsis, the germs are killed, In asepsis, they 
are prevented. from reaching the Wound. Anti- 
sepsis .-means “ Against sepsis,” Asepsis means 
“ Without, sepsis.” 

Asphyxia. Stoppage of breathing due to 
obstruction of the air passages, as in diphtheria, 
pressure' on the windpipe, as in strangling , or 
tumours, or other,, causes such-.: as ' drowning. 
Treatment is to remove obstruction and give 
artificial respiration. 

. ... Asthma. A chest disease usually caused by 
hypersensitivity to - home v kubFitaiiee. (See 
Ailergy.3 The causes have been divided into 
those due to allergy, those due to chronic bron- 
chitis;. and those due. to psychological causes, but 
ail these ; causes are .present in nearly every ease , 
The condition is often found in people who come 
in eon tact with various dusts, such as flour, fur, 
cotton, feathers, etc. Asthma often goes in 
families, and sufferers are nearly always emotion- 
ally sensitive— In fact, attacks are very often 
brought on by anger or other emotions.' 

During an attack, the patient finds it more and 
mors difficult to breathe and has a feeling of 
suffocation. His skin may become pale or blue. 
Such attacks often coins' on at night,' and- may 
occur almost daily, dr only once every few months. 

The treatment may be divided into immediate 
and long-term. During an attack, the doctor may 
give a drug, adrenalin or ephedrene, which usually 
gives relief. But the veal problem is to find the 
substance to which the patient is hyper-sensitive, 
and to give him increasing doses of this Until he be- 
comes da-sensitised. Psychological causes, where 
they exist, must also be investigated. 

Chronic asthma causes breathlessness and tends 
to make the chest barrel-shaped ; it produces a 
condition of the lungs known as emphysema. 

Astigmatism. A defect of eyesight caused by 
uneven curvature of the outside membrane of the 
eye. The various parts of an image are therefore 
focused unevenly, and glasses are required. 

?. Atebrin. A synthetic form of quinine developed 
since 1S80 as a specific treatment against malaria. 
.:'.. , ''''' ; Ataria.'e : '2i^of:C0taicd'ihflted'ad6vtehht:^tffie(i 
by disease- of the nervous system. - 

Atheroma. Hardening of the arteries. (See 
Arteriosclerosis.) 

Athlete’s Foot, A form of ringworm of the 
feet. It occurs in the form of a white, sodden, 
appearance of the skin, and cracks between the 
third and fourth, or fourth and fifth toes. The 
moat important factor in treatment is to keep the 
area clean, and absolutely dry. In mild forms, 
medicated powder may be sufficient, but in the 
more advanced form- Wlfltfleld’s ointment, con- 
taining salicylic. acid, should be used. Gentian 
violet in spirit may also be used. The latest 
treatment is a mixture of equal parts of phenol 
crystals anti camphor,- but, as the skin must first 
be absolutely dry, this method should not be 
used except under medical supervision. 

Atomic Bomb Injuries, In general, the in- 
juries to be expected from atomic warfare do 
not differ greatly in kind, from those due to 
ordinary high explosives. The main complicat- 
ing fa ■< x. ore the -e introduced by intense heat 
and - radioactivity. When aii atomic bomb 
explodes, immense energy is released which' takes 
three main forms capable of causing damage to 
materials and persons. These are heat, radio- 
activity, sad blast. Heat and blast, although 
much more intense and of far greater range, are 
similar to what is found in connection with high- 
explosive bombs. Treatment of burns is as 
described elsewhere in this dictionary for ordinary 
boras, but/ the effects produced by radioactivity 
ate profound, and peculiar to this .form -of war- 
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fare. Briefly, radiation is callable of inducing 
: changes in -various tissues of the body, particu- 
larly in the bone marrow .(which plays a large 
I part in manufacturing blood cells) and in the sex 
glands. These ; changes lead,;: as John Hersey 
has graphically described in his book Hiroshima, 
to sterility and fatal forms of anaemia. A de- 
tailed account, of lirst-aid treatment will be found 
id the official booklets on the subject., but, as. has 
already been indicated, the immediate treatment 
of casualties follows the lines recommended in 
earlier types of warfare. 

Atomic Medicine. Decent discoveries in atomic 
physics have had a profound influence both upon 
practical medicine and medical research. As is 
well known; it has now become possible to make 
many substances radioactive — i.e.. to activate 
them so that they give off rays in much: the same 
way ias does radium. This is done by an elabor- 
ate apparatus called a cyclotron. 

In medical and biological research such radio- 
active atoms are capable of being traced through- 
out the body by means of special instruments, so 
that, for example, it is now possible to discover 
What happens to iron from the stage when it. is 
swallowed In the food to the stage when it is 
built up into the red blood cells which carry oxy- 
I gen around the body. - In a similar manner the 
! growth of plants and animals may be studied in 
detail. Such activated atom? arc described as 
“ tracers,” and it, seems likely that, in this way, 
atomic research will hare much to contribute to 
the study,- not only of the normal bodily pro- 
cesses, but also of the processes- which take place 
in disease. 

Substances which have been made radioactive 
in a cyclotron are also used in treatment. Tims, 
cancer of the thyroid gland has for many years 
been treated with radium and X-rays, but this 
method proved only moderately successful, since 
the rays did not penetrate deeply enough unless 
they were so powerful as to damage oilier tissues 
than those of the cancer. Now-, all iodine taken 
into the body ultimately reaches the thyroid 
gland, and when the iodine is made radioactive 
the rays which destroy cancer ceils are given off 
within the gland itself, and so are able to exert a 
much more .potent effect, which, however, does 
not harm the surrounding healthy tissues. There 
can be little doubt that further advances in atomic 
medicine will revolutionise treatment of many 
serious- diseases. 

■ Auscultation. The method used by a doctor 
when he listens for signs of disease inside the body 

by means of a stethoscope, - '•• • 

Autonomic Nervous System. The most primi- 
tive part of the central nervous system, which 
supplies the Internal- organs. It is divided into 
two parts, the sympathetic nervous system, and 
the para-sympathetic nervous system, one of 
which, broadly speaking, induces relaxation of the 
internal organs, while the other produces stimula- 
tion. The sympathetic system; has the function 
of preparing the body for fight, or flight, and there- 
fore, increases the heart rate, makes the skin pale, 
increases the blood-sugar, and so on. .The. im- 
portance' of the autonomic nerves has been in- 
creasingly realised, since it has a great, deal to. do 
with ail those- diseases in which emotional over- 
stimulation plays' 'a part — such diseases - as 
asthma, dyspepsia, high blood-pressure, and so on. 

Backache.-- The. backbone is composed of -a 
number of cylindrical bones known as ..vertebra, 
each of which is separated from the adjoining, one 
by a small -disc made -of clastic material. ' All the 
vertebral are joined together -by ligaments. Back- 
ache is a symptom which may be caused by many 
different diseases-- sometimes disease of the 
vertebras themselves, sometimes strain of tha liga- 
ments, and sometimes inflammation or spasm of 
the surrounding muscles, ■ •“ Lumbago fl is usually 
due to -inflammation of- the muscles la- the small 
of the back. Displacement of the disc between 
the vertebra may cause backache. 

On the other baud, many cases of backache 
ate due to disease elsewhere. Stomach- -ulcer, 
gall-bladder, disease, and ' diseases of the womb 
may cause such pain. So also may defects of the 
legs and feet, or a faulty posture or. maimer of 


Obviously the most important thing in this 
Illness is to find out the cause, and therefore a 
doctor should nearly. always be consulted, , Bade-; 



acfie from purely local causes — that is to say, those 
causes given in the first paragraph — may he 
treated temporarily by. applying heat in the form 
of a kaolin poultice or a rubber hot- water bottle 
and taking two aspirin tablets three times a day. 
(Bee also Fibrositis.) 

Bacteria. Pasteur, the famous French scientist, 
discovered about a century ago that many diseases 
are caused by germs so small as to lie Invisible to 
the naked, eye. Since then, many different types 
of; bacteria have been discovered and scientists 
have shown how they may be passed from one 
individual to another. Infection may be spread 
by germs coughed out by’ other people. by eating 
or drinking infected food or water, by dirt getting 
into wounds, or by sexual contact with someone 
who is harbouring the germ. However, getting 
an infectious disease is not simply a matter of 
the germs entering the body. A lot depends on 
the ability of the body to fight back and destroy 
them. This ability to resist depends on being in 
good physical health and also on the mental 
attitude. Happy people who have plenty of 
interest in life are much less likely to become ill 
than miserable people. Another important factor 
is cleanliness, but this should be attained by 
ordinary common-sense means — namely, the use 
of soap and water. 'Normal people rarely need to 
. use antiseptics unless, as in the case of doctors or 
nurses, their work brings them into constant con- 
tact with disease. (See Antiseptics.) 

Baking Soda. Sodium bicarbonate is often 
used for treating indigestion. It is effective, but 
tends, to make the body too alkaline if used over a 
long period. The best alkali to use is magnesium 
trisilicate, which does not, have this defect, 

, Barber’s Itch. An infection of the beard area 
properly known as sycosis. It is caused by the 
use of infected towels, shaving brushes, or razors, 
and appears in the form of small, moist, septic 
spots on the face. Sycosis is very infectious 
arid therefore great care should be taken in using 
clean. towels in case the skin becomes re-infected. 
Treatment by a doctor is always necessary, but, 
although this disease was at one time very difficult 
to cure, it can now be cleared up in a few days in 
many cases' by the use of suipbonamide powder or 
penicillin. Ointment should never be used. 

Basal Metabolism. All the processes of the 
body; are carried out at a particular speed, and if 
A the speed is too fast or too slow it is usually due to 
disease. For example, in exophthalmic goitre, 
excess secretion of the thyroid gland speeds up all 
bodily processes. Doctors may take measure- 
ments of the basal metabolic rate in order to find 
out whether such disease is present. 

Bedsores. Patients with a chronic illness who 
have lowered resistance, or old people confined to 
bed, may develop, large sores where their bodies 
are compressed by the mattress. These sores 
should be prevented by frequent washing every 
four bourn with soap and water, followed by dab- 
bing on spirit (methylated spirits or eau .de 
cologne), and, finally, dusting with talcum powder. 
The most important thing is to keep the skin dry. 
In severe cases, it may be necessary to use a mat- 
tress filled with air or water. Care should be taken 
to see that the bed-clothes under the patient are 
not creased. The treatment Of a bed sore once It 
has developed is a matter for the doctor, but only 
;ni!d ointments should be used and moist dressings 
forbidden. Bedsores are a dangerous symptom 
and may lead to death. 

Bed-Wetting. This is much more common in 
boys than girls. It may be due to minor physical 
defects of the bladder, faulty training, or psycho- 
logical causes. The latter is much the most com- 
mon cause and the child should be taken to a Child 
Guidance Clinic for .advice. Adults may require 
psychiatric treatment. 

. Bee-stings. In most people, the result of a 
single bee or wasp sting is not serious and clears up 
in about twenty-four hours. In a small number 
of cases, however, there is a more dangerous 
reaction. Usually ail that is necessary is to apply 
a soothing lotion or ointment, such as calamine. 
\v here thereare many bee stings the patientshould 
be put to bed and treated for shock (which see). 

Bee poison has been used in the treatment of 
arthritis ana other. diseases, but there is no reason 
to believe that It has any effect whatever. 

Bell’s Palsy, Paralysis of the facial nerve is 
shottm in weakness of one side of the face. The 
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eye on the affected 3ide wiii not close properly and 
it becomes impossible to blow out the cheeks or 
whistle. Usually the condition follows exposure 
of one side of the face to excessive coldj for . 
example, when driving a car with the window 
open, but Bell’s palsy is unusual unless the indivi- 
dual is generally run-down. Heat; and electric 
treatment are often applied, but there: is : no 
evidence that they hasten cure. Mild cases 
recover in two to three weeks, but sometimes the 
defect is permanent. Paralysis may also be due 
to disease inside the skull, or to an injury which 
cuts the nerve as it passes out just below, and in 
.front of, the ear. 

Benzedrene. The. proprietary name of a drug 
known as amphetamine, which is used as a nervous 
stimulant. It has been used in the treatment of 
depression, certain nervous diseases, and for the 
relief of pain duo to spasm of muscle, as in period 
pains in women. Bess wisely, it has been used in 
the cure of “ hangovers ” and by students to keep 
them awake when studying for examinations. 
One type of amphetamine known by the pro- 
prietary name of Dexedrene is used to treat 
obesity, in which case it acts by reducing the desire 
for food. Amphetamine* except in too large doses, 
is not a dangerous drug, but it should never be 
taken without medical advice, since a dose which 
hardly affects one person may produce extreme 
nervousness, agitation, and insomnia in another. ; 

Beri-beri. A disease, uncommon in this coun- 
try, caused by eating food deficient in vitamin B. 
It is a. form of neuritis and shows itself with 
numbness of the arms and legs and swelling of the 
feet and hands. The most common state of 
affairs is when people eat polished rice from which 
the husk containing the vitamin has been removed, 
but those who drink too much alcohol may develop 
mild beri-beri, since inflammation of the stomach 
prevents vitamin B from being absorbed into the 
system. Treatment is to give the vitamin, 
either pure, or in the form of yeast. 

Biliousness. Medically speaking, there is really 
no such condition as biliousness, but the condition 
I popularly called this is usually due to mild upset 
of the liver caused by dietary indiscretion. 
Treatment, is to avoid rich food and alcohol, take 
light diet for a few days with plenty of sugar, and 
a dose of' fruit salts, 

Birth Control (Contraception). To be effective 
requires expert advice, which should be sought 
either from a doctor or a Birth Control Clinic. 
Various methods employed are: (l) mechanical, 
in which a pessary or sheath is used to prevent, the 
union of male and female sex cells ; <21 chemical, 
in which jellies or tablets are used to destroy the 
male sex ceils; (3) '' natural " methods depending 
on the un-proyen theory that the female cell is 
only released at a particular time, once a month. 

Contraception is. not necessarily used to avoid 
having children at ail, but is properly employed to 
ensure suitable spacing of births. Methods (3 ) 
and (2) are forbidden by the Catholic Church, but 
(8) is allowed. 

Birth-mark. This usually takes the form of a 
reddish patch on the skin made up of distended 
blood vessels. If unsightly, it may be possible to 
have it removed by electrical or surgical treatment. 

Bladder. The liquid waste matter filtered out 
of the blood by the kidneys passes down two tubes 
called ureters and is collected in the bladder. The 
bladder is subject to many diseases, such as 
inflammation due to infection (cystitis), tumour, 
and irritation from hard collections of waste 
material known as stones or calculi. The usual 
symptoms of inflammation are the frequent pass- 
ing of urine accompanied by pain. In such cases, 
the best first-aid treatment is to drink plenty -of 
fluids, whethor in the form of water, lime juice, or 
other non-irritating liquid. If there is much pain, 
a rubber hot-water bottle on the site of the pain 
may help. 'When stones .are present,, blood . 
may be passed in the urine. AH these diseases 
require skilled medical attention, and patent 
medicines she f * nevet be used. 

Bieeder. A person suffering from haemophilia, 
an inborn incurable disease In which severe 
bleeding follows even a slight cut. The disease to 
only fatal if such an injury causes the patient to 
bleed to death. It was this disease in the Crown 
Prince of (Russia which led to the. Influence of 
Kasputin over the Czarina in ISIS. Members of 
i the Spanish royal house also suffered from It, ■ ' - . 


: Blepharitis. Inflammation of the ;; : eye-lids 
shown by redness, crusting, swelling; and falling 
out of the eye-lashes. It is usually a chronic 
disease, and requires expert attention. 

Blood. Blood is the fluid responsible for 
carrying' oxygen from the. lungs to the calls 
of the body; and for carrying' away - carbon 
dioxide, which is later expelled by idle lungs. It is 
also responsible for carrying, the nourishment 
resulting from digestion of food in the stomach to 
the body ceils, and Carrying away waste material : 
to be -expelled by the kidneys. Blood consists of 
a fluid part call ed tile' plasma, and, floating in this, 
the red and white cells. A cubic millimetre, of 
blood contains about 5 million red cells and 6000 
white cells, the former being concerned with 
carrying food and oxygen, the latter with resis- 
tance to Infection, In anosmia, the number of the 
red cells is reduced, While in infection by germs, 
the number of the white ceils is increased, Chemi- 
cal investigation of the blood gives the doctor a 
great deal of information about the state of the 
body. 

Blood-pressure. This term refers to ; two ; dif- 
ferent pressures in the blood system — the systolic 
pressure, which is that existing; When the heart is 
contracting, and the diastolic pressure, when the 

: known as ** biood- pressure, " therefore; '/refers ’only- :■ 
-to eases in which pressure is abnormally high, f It is 
found as a symptom in several diifcrent illnesses 
•or example, in kidney disease, and internal 
poisoning during pregnancy. In the former time, 
it appears that a substance is given off by the 
kidneys which causes the high tension in the 
blood-vessels, and it is now possible to give sub- 
stances which help to counteract the condition. 
On the other hand, the disease known an essential 
hypertension occurs without any other illness being 
present. It is now considered that psychological 
factors, particularly prolonged emotional stress, 
are of the greatest importance. In normal fear, a 
substance 1 called adrenalin is released into the 
blood in order to prepare the body for emergency. 
Adrenalin raises the blood-pressure in order to en- 
sure a better blood supply to the brain and 
muscles. Chronic anxiety is a state of perpetual, 
fear, and the continual secretion of adrenalin keeps 
the blood-pressure high. 

In treatment, several points must be taken into 
consideration first, that high Wood-Pressure s 
site!, s compen don f n is . v s ,ood-ve s | 
vhi u r«< lin •* high pressure in ord r that it 1 ' 
blood may be forced throughout the body. : It, is 
therefore not always a good thing to reduce it 
without considering whether a high pressure is, in 
the circuxnfitan o, necehsit . < mdl if i 

not now considered that diet has any great 
i So 2 > i h f. ,(111 nti t 1 tfrdiy i s most 

important to reduce over-weight, if it exists, and 
above all, to relax mentally, and avoid physical 
over-exertion. The most serious complication of 
high blood-pressure is the bursting of a blood- 
vessel in the brain, causing a stroke, and, as this Ifs 
visually preceded by excessive: mental eieitement - ; 
: or physical exertion, the patient -Shouidtemeiubdr : 
the words of afamous doctor; .-John-'Hdntefi- Who: 
^un»r remarked When sufft ring from a similai 
condition, “ My life is In the hands of any 
scoundrel who chooses r*? annoy me.-’ (See 
Emotions.) 

Blood-pressure ' (Low) i Hypotension. - - Many 1 
people woi y needlessly over this nllet d disease 
which ‘i s re ntly hecon si faHkiowible When 
the blood-pressure i, t<-<< low there may be a 
.- 1 . tendency to fainting - attacks,- ^-especially : "'When f 
getting tm from a lying-down or seated posture. 
H ere is, however, no anger in thi . and since 
then is less wear and tear on the art* rles such 
people tub probably live long* v than most, I,t 
short, low blood-pressure is no cause for worry. 

Boil. A b'-n is au infer tion of the skin, and m 
caused by three separate factors : U) the presence 
of germs on the surface of the akin ; (ii) lowered 
1 idt* rt if tance i<i these parti t >r % rms, and 
(8) the existence of pressure oi: friction causing the 
- germs io be nibbed Into small cracks in the skin. 
Boils are therefore commonest where such pressure 
exist , for example, on the neck where the collar 
rubs, on the wrists beneath She cuffs, in to- 
armpit, and on the buttocks. The- treatment is 
directed to the causes: (!) keep the skin clean 
with fruident washing with soap and water; (S) 
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increase bodily .resistance by taking yeast tablets, 
or by the use of manganese, or tin preparations; 

( <1 ) avoid pressure and friction, and ensure that 
collars ana other clothing . compressing the : skin 
are frequently changed. 

When a boil has developed, the best, treatment 

■ is to wash and clean up the area surrounding .it, 
and then to apply an Blast, oplnst dressing, of 
suitable size. The dressing should not be changed 
until necessary, because it appears that shutting 

1 the germs in, “to stew in their own juice,” has a 
helpful effect. In more serious cases, a doctor 
may recommend penicillin injections, -It, should 
not be forgotten that, when many boils occur, this 
; may be a sign of diabetes or other chronic disease. 

Bones. Bones are made of elastic tissue. 

; hardened 1 with calcium salts. Therefore, for 
: healthy development of bones and teeth, a con- 
i tinual supply ; of : calcium is j necessary, Bew ; 
i people suffer from calcium deficiency, since most 
i foods contain an ample supply, but calcium can 
, only be used by the body if vitamin D is present. 
This vitamin, which is necessary for the develop- 
ment of bones, is found in butter and milk, and is 
Created by the influence of sunlight on the akin. 
When necessary, it may be taken in more con- 
i titrated form, as eort-liv r or halibut-liver, oil, 
or >>)]( more concentrated a Adexoli Tear n le , 

Botulism. The most dangerous form of food- 
: poisoning, 1 caused by a germ known as the bacillus 
botulinus which is found chiefly in badly-canned 
, sausages, or meat paste, and sometimes in pre- 
ae ed veget bk Fortunately, botulism ! 
r uncommon in Europe. The main symptoms are 
v eakne. s mid in i i’j ns. 

Bradycardia. 1 A slow 1 heart-rate. Sometimes 
found i 1 p vie con vale < m from influenza or 
other fevers, but may be found in perfectly normal 
people. 

Brain. Man’s brain is the chief distinguishing 
: feature between human, beings and other animals. 

ft i the ii to >hoi e v hax a whi h sen Is out i ml 
i receives messages to and from the rest of the body! 
It la impossible to give more than a most superficial. 

| accountof the nervous system, but the main facts 
are as follows : Essentially, the nervous system 
consists of two different levels, the lower centres, 
where primitive emotions are felt, the viscera 
controlled, and simple actions initiated, and the 
higher centres, the true brain, which holds the 
to wear cent! j under control. J?or exampl ifone 
i pricked dth a dn, a messagr passes up the 
net es, and ti rough the spinal cord to the lower 
centres, whicli.return the impulse causing the hand 
to jerk away. AH this takes place without any 
deliberate, or conscious interference. !r fact 
such actions can take place even after the true 
; brain has been removed. - It is possible, of course, 
to be pricked by a. pin, and, by deliberate effort, ! 
refuse to draw the hand away. This occurs be- 
cause the higher centres suppress the lower. ' All 
; mental life is a constant conflict or tnter-acfcion 

■ between the higher and lower centres. When wo • 
become angry, the anger originates in the lower 
-centres; : and may be suppressed by the higher 

s entres. Do some extent the latter correspond 
to what is called the conscious mind in psychology, . 
Un* former fs to 1 , unconscious mind, 

I'M ifilae'.-rBla.fcl.olislUiS'. .of-: : i]attea ■ toi-ffewstei-: :■■■ 

ul jeci f ir Hist us s on by phil > n here or cu 
i urk s, Br fly , thra a Jti ,ve been thr- e main ,yp 
I of theory about this relationship : (1) idealism, 

- Which states that matter is not real and only 
mind exists— that the universe'' is -a thought in the 
mind of Sod; (2) materialism, that only matt i 
''.exlste;-.itod.iMnadS:not-real ; ;v;i8):dHteifmttimten; : '.; : 
which state that bofct mind and matter exist and 
interact in some unknown way. The modem 
f 1 sirr is that, alfcho gh mind exists, it is not ,i 
thin j, but a process o< eurring in the brain low a; 
ligestic -n is a traces? yecurrb % in the stomach, 

Ofcl or facts are . Die nervous systf m *s made 
, up of nerve e< 11 and suj porting tissue; Che 
actual cell is smaller than the head of a pin in size, 
but torn a long uarrou fl). >t . t> nihed. w is thes 
fibres which form the nerves of the body The 
brain of a man is, on the average, all rhtlj heaviei 
that that of a woman, but no has no direct 
relation to intelligence. The various faculties are 
[ located in various areas of the brain, e.g,, sight at 
the very back, and hearing at h side, The brain 
cannot be exhausted by overwork in the ordinary 
sense of the word, said the feeling of mental ex- 
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haustion Is usually "due to mental ■ conflict — for, cough mixture. A sedative cough mixture con- 
instance. being compelled to do work, when one tains drugs which act on the coughing centre In the 
has lost interest. Prom this it follows that there brain, and suppress the cough. _ It should. only be 


is no such -thing as a “ nerve' tonic "• to “ build up 
the brain. 


used when an irritating cough is present which is 
dry and results in the production of no sputum. 


The commonest diseases of the brain are — A stimulant cough mixture,, on the other hand, is 
meningitis caused 'by infection of the lining of the designed to make the patient cow® to better 
brain, and abscesses or tumours. The two latter effect. It makes the waste material in the lungs 
are serious diseases, and- the symptoms arc, more fluid, so that it can escape more easily, 
generally speaking, severe headache, vomiting. Patent- medicines are liable to contain a mixture 
and slow pulse rate. At a later stage, there may of both these opposed types of drugs, and the end 
. be epileptic- fits. In brain abscess there is usually result may be that they-haye.no .-effect- whatever, 
fever. It should be remarked , however, that Over 1; It should not be thought that coughing is always 
90 per cent, of headaches are caused by worry or ‘ a symptom of bronchitis. A cough merely means 
digestive upset. The illness known as “ nerves ” that the body is trying to rid used of some 
has no relationship to brain disease whatever, nor irritant in , the breathing-, passages. Obviously, 
has insanity, in most cases, {See under Neurosis, this . may be a crumb m the back oi the throat, 
and Psychosis.) . irritation caused by excessive smoking or breathing 

Bright’s Disease (Kidney. Disease}, (See under irritating dust, or, as in bronchitis, fluid in. the 
Nephritis.) bronchial tubes. A smokers . cough may safely 

Bromidrosis {Offensive, body odour). Most be suppressed becaiise_ it is. In. a sense, a. false 
people are abic to keep sufficiently clean by the alarm— there is no foreign bony m the throat, but 
use of soap and water, but some, in spite of merely an irritation of the lining. 


ordinary cleanliness, still find that their perspira- 
tion has an offensive odour. 


Chronic bronchitis is less common than is 
usually believed. It Ss essentially .a disease of 


This may need medical attention, but can old people or the very young and is rather un- 
usually be cleared up by' dabbing on a I per cent, common in the imddle-aged. 
solution of formalin. In oases where excess sweat- , Bnuses. Any. injury tphhe surface of the i body 
trig is caused by -nervousness, sedatives may be in which the ston is not broken, it the skin is 
necessary. A recent discovery is the use of broken, the condition is called an abrasion (Winch: 
chlorophyll, the • Breen -colouring- matter from see). , . . , , ,, 

plants. This, given in the form of small green When a blow leads to the formation of a bruise. 


chlorophyll, the • Breen -colouring- matter from (see). , . , , , „ , . , , 

plants. This, given in the form of small green j When a. blow leads to the formation o? a bruise, 
tablets, will destroy any body odour not due to What has happened is that some oi the smaller : 
active disease. ' j blood vessels have ruptured making the area 

Bronchiectasis. A state in which the lung ( “.black and blue.” As is well known, some people 


tissue around, the ends of the breathing tubes | braise more easily than -others. Generally speak- 


be lines in ted w i the or la n -f sac-like ins, unless an < r injury prt mt, t e i i 
cavities which fill, with purulent material. The problem is to remove the unsightly blue rtikmra- 
. main, symptoms are — cc * 1 i ' e< 1 1 .a the fcion of the skin as quickly as possible. This is 
spitting up of a great deal of bad-smelling sputum, best done by the application of neat. 

The amount of sputum coughed pp depends on " " — . , 


best done by the application of heat, 
t in a few, cases; especially: when a blow, has been 


how large the' cavities are, and how much in ec- severe, one must look for- the presence of more 
tion is- -present. Other symptoms are, difficulty severe injuries beneath the bruit®. Tims, a 
in breathing, blueness -of the skin, excessive braise on the abdomen may conceal the rapture of 
sweating, especially at night, and loss of we’ght. some underlying internal organ, arid a bruise on 
In the morning there is usually a specially large the scalp may conceal a fracture of the skull. 


amount of sputum. 


Ail severe blows, especially of the head, or abdo- 


The treatment depends (under medical advice) j men, should be attended to by a doctor. 


on the severity of the disease. Plenty of nourish- 
ing food, fresh, air, and rest are necessary. It also 


Bubonic Plague. (See Plague.) 

Burger’s Disease. A disease of the blood 


helps if, in the morning, the patient lies face down vessels, usually in the arms and legs, in which 
over the edge of the bed, in order to let the fluid spasm of the arteries leads to numbness, coldness, 
escape, and coughs into a basin on the floor, and pain in the muscles. The symptoms are like 
Sometimes, surgical treatment is helpful— the periodic attacks of cramp, 
lung may he made to collapse in order to rest it, This disease is not very common, but is interest 
and sometimes parts of the duns, or even the whole ins in that it is the only known disease in which 
lung, may require to be removed. Soma cases excessive tobacco-smoking to an important factor, 
are helped by drugs directed against whatever However, only a- -small number of people who 


germs may be present. 


smoke :excasi vely have the particular form oi 


Bronohitis. Bronchitis means inflammation of over-sensitivity that leads to Barger's disease, 
the tubes leading from the windpipe to the lungs. Only a doctor can. treat this condition and usually 
It is- part of a continuous process which may attack a surgical operation is necessary, 
any part of the breathing apparatus. Thus, one Bunions. ■ Like most deformities of the feet 
may act laryngitis, tracheitis, bronchitis, and bunions are largely due to iil-llfcting footwear, 

pneumonia, according to whether - the inflomma- At an early stage, they may be remedied by 

tion is in the. voice-box, the windpipe, the bronchi, wearing correctly fitting shoes ; in a later stags, 
or the lungs, it is not earned by any one germ, the discomfort can 1* relic red by a ehtropu lint, 
and any of the germs found in the throat and But- when they are large, inflamed, or have existed' 
mouth may cause bronchitis. for a long time, the only satisfactory treatment fe 

The usual sequence of events is as follows : an surgical, 

ordinary cold fails to clear up; it is followed by Burns. The seriousness of a bum depends (11 


ordinary cold falls to clear up; it fe followed by Burns. The seriousness ol a bum depends Us) 
.aching in the. chest, tightness, and cough. There on how. deep.it to; (2) on how extensive it. is. The" 
may be a temperature. At first the cough is latter Is. generally speaking, a more important, 
hard and dry, but later it becomes softer, and an factor. -In any extensive burn, the first thing to 
increasing amount of sputum to coughed up, . do is to treat the patient for shock, since this leads 
The treatment for th-s form of the illness should to 80 per ent > he total < a- f > patiei 
be rest in bed, easily digested, and nourishing food, should be placed In a posit ion of rest, with the . 
with plenty of milk and other fluids. Inhalations head slightly lower than the body. He should be 
may be used to relieve the. symptoms. . These are kept warm, and, if pain-relieving drugs are 
made up of about a pint of boiling waterinio which available, they should be given Immediately, 
is Put either a pinch of menthol crystals, or a Hot sweet tea to .said to help, and at. any rate can 
teaspoonful of Friar’s balsam. The tatter should do no harm. The .-doctor should- be sent for. 
be floated on the surface, not mixed up with it. The application of dressings to severe bums is 
A towel Is then put over the head, and the steam really a matter for the export. Mild burns may 
inhaled. Cars must be taken to ensure that the he treated with bora-cic ointment, bat, unless no 


f soiling water fe not spilt over the patient, an medical help is likely to be available, it is exceed- 
accident which is very liable to happen if he is in ingly important that nothing should be put on a 
bed, . • ' .- severe bum, as it may interfere with the fitter use 

< >ugh i ixtu are a treatment or bron am c of lore efficient remedies 
that- everybody knows about, but it is important The treatment used by surgeons for bums has 


t iv ' + i re a wo In if couel >_ i. tal a gre& i 1 so second world war 
mixture which are entirely opposed i tlieit ix add jolly is now little used, ai ubsmi'p* 
action — sedative cough mixture, aiid stimulant tlona vary from so called triple dye, to a particular 
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tyiie; of pariiffin, and inisturefs of blood plasma of another kind. , This may lead later, on in life to 
with sulphonamides. development of a cancer. It is even possible for a 

If medical help is not likely to be available, after cell that would have developed into a twin child, 
treating for shock, the patient’s clothes should be to get shut up in the body of the other, and to 
removed with as little disturbance of the bums as. start growing later inlife. ThisJdhdiOf cancer is 
possible. In bad cases, the clothes should be cut called a teratoma, and may contain hairvbone.br 
off, and the burned area gently cleaned with soap teeth; (3) in the laboratory, cancer may be 
.and water. Great care must be taken to avoid caused hi animals by rubbing coal-tar into a part 
•sepsis, and the hands of the person carrying out of the body. Human beings may also get this 
the treatment should be thoroughly cleaned before kind of cancer by frequent contact with certain 
touching the burn. The dressing applied there- j dyes, soot, etc.; (4! in certain animals, an infee- 
after will naturally depend on what is available, i tions.typo of cancer caused by a virus, may be 
but the best dressing is vaseline with sulphon- ! produced. So far as is known, this type does not 
amide. In other cases, gauze soaked in normal j occur in human beings. 

‘ ' * ' "• There is no reason whatever to believe that 

„ caucer is hereditary and it should be realised that 

Further dressings should be far more people are afraid of cancer than ever 
* “ " lb Nevertheless, any untoward symp- 

toms should he seen by a doctor, especially if they 
persist for more than a short time. The following 
are especially Important ; (1) hoarseness of the 
voice, lasting for more than two weeks, and not 
responding to ordinary treatment; (2) any sore 
oil the body, especially in the mouth, which does 
not heal in a few days ; (3) if a patient who suffers 


salt solution can be used (this is made by adding 
an ounce of salt to a pint of boiling water, and 

applying cool). T ... if .1. .... 1. 1.1 

carried out with scrupulous attention to : the develop it. 
cleanliness of the hands of the person doing' the ' ’ ' 

dressing. 

; Bursitis. Any part of the body which is con- 
tinually rubbed or pressed may develop a bursa. 

: This is a little swelling produced by a sac of fluid 
under the slim. The bursa is a response cm the 
part of Nature to protect the underlying bones or 
tissues — it is a sort of shock absorber. Ihter, a 
bursa may become infected, and require to be 
removed, opened, or simply drained through a 
hollow needle,: This may also have to be done if 
it becomes inconveniently large. The commonest 
forms of bursitis arc — housemaid's knee, miner’s 
elbow, or the types that develop on the buttocks 

or the shoulder. ... 

Cachexia. The extreme wasting and weakness dealt, with; , ... 

found in the later stages of a severe illness. It must be remembered, that not only is cancer 

Caesarean Operation, 'When the abdomen has not incurable, but it is cured, in fact, very often 
to be opened to remove the. child to a pregnant indeed. There should, therefore, be no hesitation 
woman. The process is named after Julius in going for treatment, and no foolish prejudices 
Crasar who is said to have been born in this way. should be allowed to interfere. Finally, it cannot 
With’ modern methods, this operation is no be said too often, that there is no treatment, 
longer as serious as it used to be, and the results except that given by doctors or surgeons, which 
are usually favourable. can lead- to anything else but disaster. No disease 

Caisson Disease. Occurs in workers, such as, is TOO per cent; incurable, because all disease is a 
divers, who have to work under high atmospheric light between an abnormal process, oa the one 
pressure. It comes on. when the pressure .is hand, and the body on the "other. Sometimes, 
reduced too rapidly, and the nitrogen in the even in apparently incurable cases, the powers of 
blood tries to escape in the form of bubbles. The the body and mind step to and determine to defeat 
symptoms are— pain to the legs and abdomen, the enemy. “Miracles'” of this sort do occur, 
dizziness, and difficulty in breathing. The treat- both at Lourdes and in the consulting room- of the 
rnent is to reverse the process by putting the I good physician, who can. instil hope, and faith. in 
patient back under high-pressure conditions, and his patient. But hone of these facts can. take 
reducing the pressure gradually, - away from the absolute necessity of using all -the 

■ Calamine. ' A pink substance composed of zino knowledge and power of modern science, 
oxide and a little iron oxide which is, used in the Carbohydrates. The- scientists name for sugars, 

form of a lotion or ointment to soothe the skin, starches, and cellulose. 

Calcium. (See under Bone.) Carbuncle. A very large boil, which should be 

Calculus. A stone-like mass which may form treated in the same way 'as ordinary boils (which 
in the body under abnormal conditions. The see). The only .point to remember is that ear- 
nsn&l types are gall-stones, and stone in the kidney buncles are more likely to be associated with 
or bladder. Calculi may exist without giving rise underlying disease of the body, such. as : diabetes, 
to any symptoms, but, when symptoms are and, therefore, the patient should have a' thorough: 
present, an operation is usually necessary. Con- investigation,' 

trary to the claims of patent medicines, no drug is Carcinoma. A particular type of cancer (which 
known which will dissolve calculi,: see).- 

Callouses. Any thickening of. the skin formed Cardiac. Concerning, the heart (which see). • 

on the site of continual irritation, usually on the Caries. A condition of decay, usually applied 

feet or hands. Since they are designed to protect to decay of the teeth. 

the body against irritation, treatment is not Carminative. A drug to aid digestion and 
necessary unless they become too thick or un- relieve flatulence, such as ginger, peppermint, -or 
sightly. They .may then lie shaved down, if on dill-water. Their virtue is largely imaginary. : 
the feet, by a chiropodist. Carrier. A person who harbours disease germs 

Callus. The new tissue formed at the site Of without suffering from the disease himself; Such 
fracture when a bone heals. individuals are dangerous because they may infect 

Calory. A measurement of energy intake and others. Carriers are commonly found who spread 
output to the body. A calory is the amount of ■ typhoid- fever in this way. • 

heat required to raise 1 cubic centimetre of water Catalepsy. A general name to describe various 
I degree -Centigrade. ; States , marked by loss of power to move the 

Camphor. A drug obtained from the camphor muscles. The patient often appears to be uncon- 
tree and used to stimulate the skin, as in cam- : soious, although lie, in fact. Is not.: These states 
liberated oil, are mainly of psychological origin, and occur in 

Cancer. Cancer fa not a disease to the ordinary such mental illnesses as . schizophrenia -and 
sense of the word, that is to say. it is not due to hysteria. Catalepsy . may last;, if- untreated, for 
hay slngie cause. Some of the known causes .of several hours, or for months, and, occasionally, 
cancer are as follows ; (1). continual irritation ; years. In the types due. to mental illness, : thfi ; 
cancer of the tongue or Up Is often found in elderly cause Is the desire to retreat from the respOBSi- 
people who nave been to the habit of smoking a bllitiesof life. ■ ' : ■ 

broken-off day pipe. The. rough, edge of the . . . Catamenia, ; An. out-of-date name for. men-, 
broken pipe stem continually irritates a part of situation, v. : ‘ 

the tongue, and hot tobacco-smoke, pouring on the Cascara. A laxative used in the treatment of 
sore, creates a condition of. continual, irritation constipation. I It Is made from the bark of a tree, 
which may lead to cancer; (2) sometimes, in the and given in the form of liquid extract or sugar- 
process of development before. birth a small piece coated .pills; : (For general discussion, see under 
of » particular tissue becomes enclosed hr tissue Constipation). ■ : m . 


Castor Oil. An old-fashioned purgative which 
is still used and found useful in two circumstances : 
.( V when, before an operation, the surgeon wishes 
to clear out the bowels completely by single 
administration of purgative; (2) in mild eases of 
diarrhoea whim similar effects are desired with 
" the intention of clearing-out poisons in the system. 
Castor oil has the effect of producing constipation 
. later on. It should therefore not be used 
regularly. 

Cataract. A clouding of the lens of the eye 
: which prevents clear vision. The usual symptoms 
are, sore eyes with swollen eye-lids, poor vision, 
land headaches. Cataract usually occurs in otder 
people above fifty, but may occur from before 
birth in children. 

i Treatment is by operation — a procedure which 
has been carried out for centuries, and is still 
carried out under primitive conditions in India. 
After the modem operation, 97 per cent, of patients 
have good vision, but it becomes necessary to wear 
glasses which replace, and do the work of, the 
lens which lias been removed. 

It is quite wrong to believe that drugs or treat- 
ment other than operation can influence cataract 
in any way. 

A Catarrh. This is an out-of-date word applied 
to any illness which causes: inflammation of the 
: membranes, with a discharge of mucus. Thus 
one may talk of nasal catarrh when the nose is 
running, bronchial catarrh when mucus is being 
coughed up from the breathing-tubes, and gastric 
catarrh when mucus is supposed to be secreted to 
excess hy the stomach. In reality, the word is: 
an unscientific one to use, and is, practically 
speaking, meaningless. 

Cathartic. A purgative. (See under,: Con- 
1 situation.) 

Cauterisation. The application of heat or 
burning, chemicals to the surface of the body. 
■Cauterisation is used in three different ways : U) 
to burn off warts or small tumours ; a wart may 
bo burned, off by a red-hot electric needle, or by 
■chemicals such as silver nitrate; (2). some opera- 
tions, especially on organs such as the lungs, or 
liver, from which much bleeding is expected, can 
be carried out . by cutting with a red-hot needle, 
heated by electricity, instead of by a knife. This 
clots the biood as it cuts, and prevents bleeding; 
(S) in. olden days, pain, for instance, in the back, 
■or in sciatica, was treated by applying to the skin 
a heated piece of metal the size of a halfpenny, 
which burned the skin slightly. This, of course, 
did not remove tire original pain, but merely 
distracted attention from it. This method is not 
now used. f.te 

Cellulitis. A deep inflammation of the tissues 
just under the skin caused by infection with 
germs.' , • -p- p • f : Tbr pp./.,; I p ■■■• v kp',:-' ■ - 

Cerebellum. A small part of the nervous 
.-system, situated at the hack of the brain, which is 
concerned with co-ordination of movements. 
When the cerebellum is diseased, the patient may 
stagger about like a drunken man. because he can 
no longer co-ordinate the separate movements 
involved in walking, 

Cerebro-spinal Fluid. The watery fluid which 
surrounds the brain and spinal cord as they lie 
inside the skull and in the canal of the spinal 
column. This fluid acts mainly as a shock 
absorber. The two important facts about it are ; 

( 1) when, due to a tumour or infection, the fluid is 
prevented from circulating, a state aided hydro- 
cephalus (water on the brain) results; (2) since 
the cerebro-spinal fluid becomes infected by any 
germs present in the nervous system, the doctor 
can discover what germs are present by drawing 
•off some of the fluid and examining it. This Is 
done by a process called lumbar puncture, in 
which a hollow needle is pushed between the bones 
composing the spinal column, usually in the small 
of the hack, and the fluid withdrawn. 

Cerebrum, The brain, especially the large 
front portion, as distinct from the cerebellum and 
the spinal coni. 

Chafing, Irritation caused by the rubbing 
together, of two skin surfaces, Usually occurs 
between the thighs, the buttocks, or under the 
breasts, and is aggravated if sweating occurs. In 
treatment, ointments or oily dressings should be 
avoided, and probably the best thing to do is to 
apply eau de cologne, and dust with talcum 
powder. 
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Chancre. The name given to the sore that 
appears on the body when infection with Certain 
types of venereal disease has occurred. It usually 
takes the form of a flat, hard ulcer, and is found 
on the. part of the body through which the germ 
has entered. Thus, the most usual sites are.on the 
sex organs or on the lips. The most usual form of 
chancre is caused by syphilis, but another less 
serious disease called: chancroid or, soft sore is 
sometimes found. Of course, many types of sore 
occur. on the sex organs which are not caused by 
venereal disease and the patient need not: be 
unduly anxious unless there is reason to fear 
infection from sexual intercourse in the preceding 
six weeks. Nevertheless, it is always wise to 
consult a .doctor in cases of doubt. 

Change of Hie. There are many mistaken ideas 
about this perfectly natural state of affairs. The 
menopause, to give it its proper name, usually 
occurs between the ages of forty and fifty-five in 
women, and about ten years later in men. It is 
marked, in women, by the stopping of the monthly 
periods, and sometimes by other symptoms, both 
physical and mental. The characteristic symp- 
toms are headaches, “hot flushings,” dizziness, 
and Irregular, periods. Sometimes the flow may 
be excessive and more frequent than usual, or; on 
the other hand, it may be reduced in amount, and 
less frequent,. Mentally, a woman is liable to feel 
depressed, anxious and nervous. 

It should be understood that these symptoms 
are neither inevitable nor natural, ami, indeed, 
rarely occur in women living under more: natural 
surroundings. The. only practical effect of the 
change of life is that sex cells are no longer pro- 
duced by the ovaries, and therefore pregnancy, 
once the changes are completed, can no longer 
occur. But the . cells of the ovary which produce 
sexual desire and make a woman feminine anti 
attractive continue to function for many yearn 
after. The vast majority of women in this 
country grossly exaggerate the importance of the 
menopause, and there is a tendency to attribute 
every symptom or unpleasant feeling at this time 
to fclie “ change of life.” There is, in fact, no 
reason why there should be any unpleasant sensa- 
tions whatever. Many of these symptoms and 
the feeling of misery that goes with them are 
caused by the fact that the woman’s attitude is 
wrong. If she believes that she has reached the 
end of the ..“ womanly ” stage of her existence, 
there is no wonder that she becomes unhappy and 
exaggerates even’ out-of-the-way sensation by 
paying undue attention to it. , As we have .seen, 
the menopause should be only a minor incident 
in the healthy life, and the symptoms have a great 
deal to do with a wrong way of looking at some- 
thing which is quite normal. 

If, however, the symptoms are troublesome, the 
doctor should be consulted, and with modern 
treatment it is usually possible to remedy them 
quite quickly. Severe depression is abnormal and 
should be treated • ■ .> is ; atrist. 

Chapped Skin. This is usually due to cold 
weather which causes the glands of the skin to lie 
less active than usual. The sldn becomes dry, and 
therefore cracks more easily than in warm weather. 

Since the condition is due to lack of the natural 
oil of the akin; the treatment should bed) to avoid 
excessive use of soap and wat er : (2) dry the hands 
immediately they become wet ; (S) apply grease 
in the form of cold cream, or some other mild 
.ointment.', , 

Chicken-pox. Chicken-pox is a very infectious 
children’s disease, whic 1 1 _ ope about 

two weeks aider contact with someone suffering 
from the disease. It is caused by a virus-- that iu • 
to say. a germ which is sokrnall as to be invisible 
under even the most powerful microscopy . There 
is no specific treatment, but, since nearly every 
other person has suffered from chicken-pox in 
childhood, there is no reason to worry. ' The only 
way to avoid the illness is to keep away from 
people who are su ffm igfrom it. 

All the treatment required is to make sure that 
the blisters which . appear on the chest and face 
are not scratched, because this will result in their 
! being infected: by other germs and may produce 
disfiguring scars in later life. Ordkiarily, when 
left alone, they disappear in a few days. 

The diet should be light, and the doctor will 
■probably prescribe soothing applications to stop 
irritation. Warm bates are often helpful. 
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Children are often Tarnished hr parents who 
suppose that the movements are being made 
deliberately. Patients -with chorea require 
careful nursing and plenty of good food. She 
treatment is a matter for the doctor, but, with 
adequate care, the child will recover in a few 
weeks, although a long convalescence j s necessary. 

It should be remembered that there are several 
diseases which closely resemble chorea, one .of 
which is a serious chronic illness, and the other is 
an hysterical illness due to psychological causes. 

• If is therefore essential that a doctor should dis- 
tinguish between these different illnesses. ' 

, Chronic, A chronic disease is one which is 
prolonged and relatively mild, as opposed to an 
acute one, which is short and severe. 

Chyme. The food after it has been digested in 
the stomach. 

Cicatrice. A scar. 

Circumcision. The operation of cutting off the 
fore-skin which is carried out by Jews and Moslems 
, : for religious reasons, but is sometimes carried out 
for reasons of cleanliness or when disease is present. 
Undoubtedly, there are certain cases in which 
circumcision is necessary and advisable, but it 
should certainly never toe done for reasons asso- 
ciated with “ cleanliness ” or crank moral ideas. 
If it is to be done, the best time is in infancy ; for 
such an operation in later life may cause con- 
. siderable anxiety and affect the psychological 
development of the child. 

Cirrhosis. 'Hardening of any tissue, but 
particularly of the liver. Usually said to he due 
to alcoholism, but probably more often caused by 
germs or parasites. Doctors are not nowadays 
so certain that alcohol causes cirrhosis . of, the 
liver, but certain drugs, such as chloroform,- 
arsenic, and phosphorus, do. In mild cases no 
symptoms may be present, but in more severe 
cases, there is loss of appe tite, fluid in the abdomen, 
and sometimes vomiting of blood. At this stage, 
the disease is serious, and requires medical atten- 
tion. Treatment involves leading a quiet, 
regular life. - 

Claustrophobia. A psychological symptom, 

. which causes the individual to be afraid of enclosed 
spaces. People with claustrophobia are afraid of 
being shut in railway carriages, or in small rooms, 
or of going through railway tunnels. The con- 
dition is very common and not serious in itself. It 
is one of the symptoms of a neurosis (which see). 
The usual meaning of such a fear is that the 
r individual is afraid of being “shut-in”: in the 
social sense — that is tow, he has an abnormal 
fear of his personal freedom being interfered with 
■ by others. -. 

Clelt Palate. The depression in the middle of 
. the lip just beneath the nose is the site where, 
during development before birth, two parts of 
the skull join together. Defects in this union 
may lead to all different degrees of deformity. 
Thus the two sides of the lip may fail to join 
together, causing a hare-lip, or the two sides of. 
the palate may fail to unite. Minor degrees, are 
unimportant. But the only possible treatment for 
cleft palate is surgical. 

Climateric. (See Change o£ Life.) 

Climate.. (See under, Air.) 

Club-Foot. A deformity of the feet, present 
from birth, bf unknown cause. It can only lie 
treated surgically, and the sooner treatment is 
undertaken, . the better. The longer a parent 
waits before- beginning treatment, the longer 
time is necessary for treatment and the loss is 
the hope of success. If begun in the first year 
of life, there is every chance that the child, will 
grow up practically' normal. 

Cocaine. The first drag to be employed as a 
local anaesthetic. It is now no longer used, except •, 
in eye surgery, but is common as a drug of addic- 
tion. In curing the cocaine habit the same prfn- j 
ciplea apply as in alcoholism (which see). i 

- Coccyx. The small bones at the end of the ] 
spine which correspond to the tail in other animals, j 
They may be injured by a kick, or sitting down 
hard, and such an injury may cause a great deal j 
of pain. Treatment is a matter for the doctor. ; : 

Cod-liver Oil. The chief source of vitamins 
A and D winch ensure the health of the akin 
and bones. (Nowadays, these vitamins arc 
better taken in the form of hallbut-Uver oil or 
vitamin capsules sack as Adexolin. which are 
more concentrated. • 


Coffee. Coffee makes some people tense and 
nervous, or rnkible to sleep, because it contains 
the. stimulant drug caffeine, such people .should 
either stop taking coffee or take it only in the 
morning and early afternoon, or else use one of 
the brands of coffee now made in which the eaft’ein e 
has been much reduced. 

Coitus. Sexual intercourse. , : 

Colds. Colds are highly infectious, and come 
on two to three days after contact with someone 
else who has a cold. The most infectious period 
Is the first day. Colds arc caused hr a virus— a 
germ which is so small, that it cannot be seen' 
under an ordinary microscope— -but later in the 
course of a cold other, germs are concerned which 
produce a yellow discharge from the nose. y 

Being exposed to cold and damp has no direct; 
relation to hating a cold except that Such con- 
ditions are apt to reduce the vitality. Psycho- 
logical factors arc extremely important — people 
who are happy and keen on their work are less 
likely to get colds than those who are not. One 
Is toss likely to : get cold when attending a football 
match which is interesting than doing some out- 
door work, which is not. 

Although many doctors recommend bed and 
aspirin for colds it should be noted that aspirin 
has no curative effect (see under Chills), and : 
unless the patient feels really run-down, of has 
a temperature, it is probably better to carry: on. 

A Benzedrine inhaler is the best, means of relieving 
the ehoked-up sensation 1 in the nose. In the 
later stages, the secondary infection by other 
germs can be relieved by : penicillin, or sniffing 
up mild antiseptics. 

No inoculations or vaccines taken By injection 
or by month have the slightest effect in preventing: 
colds, and their use is a pjeee of medical humbug. 
The most such vaccines can do is to reduce 
secondary infection. 

Gold Sores. (Herpes Simplex.) Small groups 
of blisters, .usually rotmd the lips, frequently 
associated with colds, pneumonia, or other 
diseases. They may also be found on the sex 
organs. Nothing can be done to prevent these, 
but the best treatment-is to clean them and apply 
: collodion, 

; Colic. A severe pain in the abdomen, caused 
! by spasm of one of the internal- organs; usually 
the intestines. True colic only occurs in -those 
parts of the body which are hollow tubes, such as 
the stomach, intestines, bile duet, or the tube 
leading from the kidneys to the bladder. The 
pain is characteristic, since it is periodic, that is 
to say, it comes on, increases to a certain pitch 
of intensity, and then becomes less painful, only 
to be followed once more by an increase in pain. 
In the stomach tiro most frequent cause of colic 
is flatulence (which see). In the intestine, any 
harmful substance which has been swallowed 
may lead to colic, which is usually followed by 
diarrhoea. Gall-bladder colic may occur either 
following, inflammation of the gall-bladder or 
its ducts, or as the result of gall-stones. This 
type of colic produces severe pain just under the , 
margin of the ribs of the right side. There may 
also be pain in the region of the shoulder-blade: 
on the right side. 

So-called renal colic is caused by the passage 
Of a stone from the kidney towards the bladder. 
Pain is felt in the kidney region, which radiates 
down the front of the abdomen:, into the grain 
and the thigh. 


Any form of colic, if the pain is severe enough, 
may be associated with vomiting, sweating, and 
temperature,--- Since nearly all types require 


medical at ention, the only thing to do in the 
meantime is to Put the patient, to bed and apply 


heat to the teofti > i .. ’> '< 1S1I3 b the form 

of a well-covered rubber hot-water bottle. 

Colitis. Inflammation of the large intestine. 
Food, after being digested in the stomach, 
passes along the small im , in . vhieh is about 

r '*J> r J ffi t'l 

able nourishment, is absorbed into rise system. 
The food then, enters the large intestine, -or colon. 
by which time It, cm ir, y of wt i i it 
ndlR il ■« am ml i dilated ori i.- used 
by irritation Of the; latter part of the digestive 
system. ■ o ■ . 

Most cases of colitis are-neurotic in origin, and 
nearly all of them are caused, by the patient 
himself,- through excessive use of purgatives. 




I 



The usual type of the disease, known as mucus 
colitis, is caused' in this way and. shows itself by 
'•pain in the abdomen associated with the passing 
of excessive mucus and possibly small amounts 
of blood. It is found in patients who are con- 
stantly concerned about their bowels, and: are 
always taking medicines or “ crank ”, foods. 
The disease is, as we have seen, directly, caused 
by this wrong attitude, but when it lias got so 
far, treatment may be necessary in the form of 
special diet. Certainly no further laxatives 
should be taken, and apart from essential treat- 
ment by the doctor, the less attention paid to the 
bowel functions the better. (See the article on 
Constipation,} Colonic lavage, since it helps to 
fasten the attention on the colon, is extremely 
inadvisable as a general rule. 

(There is another condition, of the bowel which is 
more serious, the cause of which is not yet com- 
pletely known. This disease is known as ulcera- 
tive colitis. As in the first illness, blood and 
mucus may be passed, by the bowel, but there is 
also loss : of; weight, amemia, weakness, and 
diarrhoea. Ulcerative colitis must always be 
treated by a specialist. The outlook is sometimes 
serious, but is much improved with modem treat- 
ment. 

Since colitis is inflammation of the large 
intestine, such infectious diseases &s dysentery 
and cholera also come under this heading, but, 
generally speaking, the use of the word is limited 
to the two conditions described above. 

Colon. The large intestine (see above). 

, ; Collodion. A drug which, when painted on 
the skin, forms a thin transparent protective 
film, ft is also. known by the proprietary name 
of New Skin. 

Colour Blindness. An inborn condition in 
which, while ordinary vision remains normal, 
the individual is unable to distinguish between 
particular colours. The most common type is 
difficulty in distinguishing between red' and 
green ; less common is difficulty in distinguishing 
blue from yellow. The importance of this 
abnormality lies in the fact that people who are 
unable to tell, say, red from green, are liable to 
1st- a danger on the roads when. automatic traffic 
signals are encountered. 

Coma, Complete loss , of consciousness, which 
may be due to many different diseases. Alcohol, 
diabetes, cerebral hiemorrliage, brain tumour, and 
epilepsy, are » few of many possible causes. Only 
a. doctor can treat coma. 

Comedones. (Blackheads. (See Acne.) 

Concussion. Stunning. A condition of dizzi- 
ness, mental confusion, and sometimes uncon- 
sciousness, due to a blow on the head. The 
patient is usually pale and suffers from shock, 
with a weak pulse and slow breathing. .He 
should be put to bed and kept there until the 
doctor arrives. 

An important, fact about concussion is that 
serious after-results, are not nearly so common 
as many people Imagine. Very severe blows 
can lead to epileptic fits and certain other 
symptoms, but most people who complain of 
symptoms following a head injury are suffering 
from a wrong attitude to the accident, or what 
is technically called a neurosis. Such factors as 
resentment, desire for compensation, or general 
discontent, may lead to the appearance of symp- 
toms, such as headache, dizziness, and “ nerves,” 
which are attributed to file original blow. Jr. is 
in the patient's. owe interest that he should take 
note of these facts. 

Every doctor knows that if one compares the 
results in people who have been , injured on the 
head at sports with the results in those who have 
had similar injuries while at work, the latter will 
be found to have a far higher number of eases 
with residual symptoms. This is because • the 
mental attitude to each ease is different, A -man 
injured playing football is .not resentful and 
wants to get beck as. snort m possible. But, when 
the injury occurs during work, the attitude is 
usually the very opposite. It is these emotional 
causes which lead to unpleasant after-effects 
following concussion far more often than physical 

birth. 

of blood or 
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■ parent membrane which . covers the eyeball. The 
symptoms are — -irritation on the front, of the eye, 
which often feels as if dust had got into it, redness, 
and excessive flow of tears, or discharge. Often 
. theieye-Iida are stuck together in the morning. 

Conjunctivitis is caused by infection with germs 
of different types, and the treatment depends on 
, what germs are present. The safest- treatment 
[ is to bathe the whole eye with hot water, and then 
apply a solution of boric acid with an eye-bath. 
This may cure mild eases, but it may be necessary 
to see a doctor if the inflammation does not clear 
up. Since- conjunctivitis is infectious, the eye 
should not be touched either with the hands or 
with ,a dirty handkerchief, 
y-: A very severe form of the disease, loading to 
blindness, may result from a newly-born baby’s 
eyes being infected from a mother with gonorrhoea. 
For this reason it is compulsory to drop antiseptic 
into the eyes of new-born children. 

Constipation. There has been more nonsense 
written and published on this subject than on 
almost any other disease in medicine. Bowel 
motions occur normally at intervals of anything 
from twenty-four hours to four or five or more 
days. The idea that constipation leads to serious 
internal poisoning is believed by nobody nowadays, 
although it is carefully fostered by those who sell 
patent medicines. It is possible to go for weeks _ 
without any bowel movement and with no Very 
serious results. (It must be remembered, how- 
ever,, that constipation may be a sign of more 
serious disease, and it is this, rather than constipa- 
tion itself, which may cause unpleasant results.) 
In general, constipation should be looked on as a 
sign that a wrong diet is being taken, or that 
faulty habits have been formed in childhood, 
but, if the condition does not. improve, after a 
diet containing fresh fruit, stewed prunes, and 
wholemeal bread, a doctor should be consulted. , 

Purgatives should never be used regularly, 
because most of them are merely poisons which 
irritate the bowel. The least harmful are agar 
and liquid paraffin, Tho proper function of a 
purgative is to clear the bowel on one occasion 
only, and frequent repetition may lead to a 
disease, such as mucus colitis, which -is much 
more serious than constipation. 

In fact, a normal person should have no occasion 
to be Interested In the functions of his bowel, or 
in the nature of has bowel motions, but every 
doctor sees only too frequently patients who 
think they are constipated, because their bowels 
do not work three tunes daily! In most cases, 
it is time enough to Ire worried if they, work- 
only throe times weekly, and even this may be 
quite normal. 

Consumption. (See Tuberculosis.) 

Contagion. (See Infection.) 

Contraception. (See Birth Control,) 

Contusion. .A bruise (which see). 

Convulsions. Any kind of fits, but this term 
usually refers iso convulsions in children, which 
occur much more frequently than in adults. 
Indeed, any form of infectious disease or other 
irritation in a child, may lead to convulsions. 
In these, the child becomes unconscious ami 
rigid, and there may later .be spasmodic jerking 
of: the face, anus, and. legs, A doctor should 
always be called to. distinguish between this con- 
dition and epilepsy. Epilepsy is only the cause 
in one-nfth of cases. The best treatment is to 
make the child warm, either with a hot bath or 
hot-water bottles. Great care must be taken : 
not to cause burning. Since convuMons in child- 
ren are often caused by lack of calcium in the 
blood, doses of halibut-liver oil may be given. 

Cornea. A transparent membrane covering 
the eye, and lying beneath the conjunctiva. 

Corns. Corns are produced by continual 
rubbing' or irritation of the feet by ill-fitting 
shoos, but they may occasionally also appear on 
the hands. In ordinary cases, the best treatment 
is to cut them away with a razor-blade, but, 
unless the footwear, is altered, they will, of course, 
grow again. Various com-cures containing sali- 
cilic acid may also be. used. If the corns are at 
all bad, it is best to consult a chiropodist. 

Coronary Thrombosis, Clotting of blood in 
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which are situated above the kidneys. These 
glands produce several hormones, of which corti- 
sone is only one. Medicinally , 1 cortisone is 
obtained .by .the .extraction of the suprarenal 
glands of animals, and, since this process yields 
only small amounts and the drug has not yet 
been synthesised, it is not possible to produce 
enough to treat more than a very few patients. 

Most of the work on cortisone has been carried 
one in the United States, where it has been found 
to hare an effect on certain diseases which can 
only to described as magical. S’or example, 
sufferers from the serious and crippling disease 
of rheumatoid arthritis have been relieved of 
their symptoms within minutes of an injection 
and have been able to get up and walk quite 
normally for the first time in years. Unless, 
however, the injections are continued, the con- 
dition relapses Into its previous state. Many 
other disorders have proved amenable to treat- 
ment by cortisone, but until the drug is available 
in much larger quantities it will -be impossible 
to discover its real value. From what has bo far 
been noted, it would appear that in the history of 
medicine cortisone is the nearest approach to a 
cure-all. Certain mental- illnesses have proved to 
respond to its use just as dramatically as those of 
organic origin. . 

What is even more important, although the 
point cannot be elaborated on here, is that 'the 
effects produced by cortisone point in a direction 
which may lead to an entirely new' theory of the 
fundamental nature of disease processes. Thus 
it may be possible to show, that all diseases, of 
whatever nature, produce their effects at the 
cellular level in the same manner. 

Coryza, Common cold. 

Cough. An attempt on the part of the body 
■ to expel something causing irritation in the chest 
or throat. Cough mixtures should not be given 
indiscriminately,, as there are two separate types : 
one for stopping a useless and. troublesome cough, 
the other for liquifying material choking the 
bronchial tubes so that it can Ire expelled more 
easily. (For a fuller discussion, see under 
: Bronchitis.) Very occasionally, cough may be 
;■ caused by irritation outside the throat or chest, 
such as, the cough produced by irritation from 
wax in the ears. , - , : 

Cramps. (See under Colic and Bysmenorrhcea.) 

Cretinism. A condition of idiocy, caused by 
lack of secretion of the thyroid gland just after 
birth; it may be removed by giving the baby 
thyroid extract by mouth. In some districts, 
such as Derbyshire and parte of Switzerland, 
cretinism is more common than elsewhere, 
because of lack of Iodine in the drinking water. 
The deficiency may then be made up by the use 
of iodised table salt, or iodised chocolate. Any 
baby which, appears to bo dull in infancy should 
at once be referred to a- doctor, to see whether 
cretinism is present or not. Later treatment 
has much less effect than when it is begun early. 

Crisis. The turning-point of a disease, such as 
lobar pneumonia, in which, usually on the seventh 
or eighth day, the temperature suddenly starts 
to come down, te- 

Cross-Eyes, (See under Squint.) 

Croup. An old-fashioned name applied to the 
diseases now known as laryngitis, diphtheria, or 
sore throat. 

Cyanosis. A term used to describe blueness of 
the skin, generally caused by lack of oxygen. 
Most usually found in heart diseases, less often 
in lung and blood diseases, - 

Cysts. Any sac in the body filled with liquid, or 
semi-liquid substance. They are most frequently 
due to blocking of the mouth of a gland. 

Cystitis. Inflammation of the bladder. (See 
under Bladder.) 

Cystoscopy. The process of examinihgthe 
inside of the bladder with an instrument. 

Dandruff. Dandruff is. only part of ft more 
widespread, condition of the skin, known as 
seborrhrea, and those who suffer from dandruff 
of the head usually also show it on the back, 
shoulders, and chest, in the form of a greasy, 
patchy irritation, which may itch badly. The 
back nnd chest may be infected from the scalp, 
and the main measure to prevent dandruff is 
.frequent washing- of. the scalp, and, of course, of 
the other areas if they arc infected. It is not 
difficult to stop dandruff temporarily, tot, since 
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the infection can only take place where the skin 
is excessively oily, the underlying state of oilihess 
w® Shake; the disease tend to recur. For the head, 
a weak solution of antiseptic in spirit will give 
relief. On the body, in addition to thorough 
frequent washing, sulphur lotion may be used. ; NO 
greasy substance or ointment should be used jn 
treatment. 

Deafness. The inside of the ear is a wide tube 
divided into three parts; the outer .ear, which 
communicates with the air; the middle car. 
which contains three tiny bones, which transmit 
vibrations from the ear-drum (at the Inner 'end' 
of the outer ear;, to the third pari, or internal, 
ear; The latter is a very complicated apparatus 
which is connected, not only with hearing, but 
also with the sense of balance. The vibrations 
from the ear-drum pass along the three small 
bones of the middle ear. and, in the internal ear, 
arc transformed into nerve impulses, which pass 
along the auditory nerve to the brain. 

Deafness may result from disease in any part of 
this system. Thus, a boil or wax in the external 
ear may Mock the passage of sound waves, or 
infections from the throat may pass along , the 
tube which connects the throat with the middle 
ear. Infectious diseases, such as measles and 
scarlet fever, may have a imilar effect. Any 
such infection may lead to middle oar inflamma- 
tion which causes deafness by preventing the 
small bones from transmitting sound. In the 
inner ear, disease of the nerve may cause deaf- 
ness. 

In older people, a common cause of deafness 
is otosclerosis, a hardening of all the tissues in the 
ear, which occurs la some people at an earlier ago 
than in others. Like hardening of the arteries, 
it is merely a sign of old age. Certain trades, 
in which workers are exposed to continual loud 
noises, 'especially those of a high-pitched nature, 
are associated with deafness. 

Most types of deafness cannot easily be cured 
ones they are established, and if the defect is 
severe, it may be necessary to use some sort of 
hearing aid. Lip-reading is also helpful. 

Death-Rate. The number of people who die 
each year, compared with the total number of 
population. It is expressed as the number of 
people who die in a particular group of every 
thousand persons. Thus, the death rate might 
be twelve per thousand, meaning that, on the 
average, of every thousand people twelve die each 
year. 

Debility. Weakness, ■ There is no disease called 
“ debility," but general weakness may be the result 
of many different types of disease. It can only . 
be treated by dealing with the cause. 

Deficiency Disease. Any disease caused by 
the lack of some essential part of the diet. Usually 
applied to vitamins, the term may also be, used 
to include deficiency in fat, carbohydrate, or 
protein, or of minerals in the diet, (See 'Beri- 
beri,- Pellagra, Rickets, and Scurvy.) 

Deglutition. The act of swallowing. 

Delirium. A mental disturbance, usually 
occurring in the course of some infectious disease, 
or under the influence of poisonous drugs. Tin- 
word can only be used for an acute and, generally 
speaking, short-lived disturbance. The patient 
becomes restless and incoherent, may have 
, halitieimfiibwL or believe that he is.heittg berse- 
eu ted. He may also be disorientated and unaware 
of where he la, or of the identity of those surround- 
ing him. The most common type of delirium 
occurs in the course of pneumonia and ' other 
fevers. .Delirium tremens, due- to chronic al- 
coholism, is now less common. Treatment is 
a matter for the doctor, but the main point is to 
give the patient m much rest as possible, and 
ensure that he gets' enough fluids and dots not 
over-exert himself. 

Delusion, (See Hallucination.) 

Dentifrice. Any substance used ' for cleaning 
teeth. The most important point about a 
toothpaste is that it should clean the teeth ade- 
quately, without injuring the gums or the enamel 
covering the teeth. Coarse materials should 
therefore not he used. It is a mistake to believe 
that antiseptic taken Into the inou llj cart have any I 
effect in. destroying germs. Scientifically speak- 
ing, tha use .of an antiseptic mouth-wash is no mom 
effective in killing germs than washing the mouth 
■out, with -water, because any antiseptics contained 




In it are in contact with the germs for much too 
short a time to have any. effect , 

Depilatory* : A nulls tanee used to remove hairs. 
In the past, caustic substances were used iu the 
form of cream for removing superfluous ■ hairs, 
but the most satisfactory methods now in use 
are mechanical methods, such as wax which pulls 
off the hair when it hardens, or. when the hairs 
are not too coarse, an abrasive pad of a substance 
resembling sand-paper. The only permanent 
way of removing hair is to use an electric needle 
■ which kills the roots, but probably the best 
method i< >r 1 > ary use is a safety-razor. It is 
untrue that shaving makes the hair grow more 
Quickly, or become coarser. X-Rays may also 
be used, but they are liable to cause scarring of 
thasldn. 

It should be remembered that all growth of 
superfluous hair is caused by glandular abnormal- 
ity which may sometimes be cured, thus removing 
the condition permanently. 

Dermatitis. Inflammation of the skin, also 
known as eczema. Although any inflammation 
of the skin is scientifically called dermatitis, the 
term is ordinarily used to apply to inflammation 
caused by undue sensitiveness to various sub- 
stances. Dermatitis is therefore related to other 
allergic diseases (which see). 

", In industry, there are many substances which i 
can cause irritation in those with sensitive skins, j 
and if the inflammation is allowed to spread by 
. continual contact with the irritant, the result' 
may be serious. Dermatitis is therefore legally, 
notifiable in industrial workers; Treatment is a 
specialist’s task, and depends on the type of 
eruption present, but the first essential is to 
remove the patient from contact with whatever 
is the cause of his illness. As in other allergic 
diseases, emotional factors have a great deal to 
do with dermatitis. 

Diabetes. A disease of the pancreas, which 
shows itself in an inability of the body to make 
use of sugar in the food, which, therefore, accumu- 
lates in the blood, and is finally excreted in the 
• urine. 

The pancreas produces a substance known as 
Insulin without which sugar, which is one of the 
most important energy-producing substances in 
the body, cannot be utilised. When it happens 
that not enough insulin is produced, the sugar 
continues to accumulate in the body and cannot 
be made use of. The blood becomes loaded with 
sugar and ultimately it is passed out in the urine. 

There are no specific symptoms in the early 
stages of diabetes ; there may be general debility, 
loss of weight, and excessive hunger or thirst. 
People who have large, numbers of boils should 
have their urine tested, as this is sometimes a 
symptom of diabetes. If the condition is allowed 
to go on too far, the patient may develop diabetic 
coma, and become unconscious. 

Fortunately, diabetes can be easily diagnosed 
by the discovers' of sugar in. the urine. Treat- 
ment in mild eases may be confined to diet, but, 
in more severe cases, regular injections of insulin 
are necessary. There is no reason why a diabetic 
should not live as long as a normal person, and no 
reason why he should not marry and have 
children, although diabetes is. .to some degree, 
hereditary. 

. . Diaphragm. The : large muscle which separates 
the Inside of the chest from the inside of the 
abdomen. 

Diarrhoea. Looseness of the bowels, which 
may arise from many causes, but is mainly due 
to eating irritating or poisonous food. Ifc is 
simply an attempt on the. part of the body to got 
rid, of harmful substances and therefore should be 
helped, rather than hindered. That is to say, it 
its unwise to take drags, such as chalk and opium, j 
which will stop the diarrhoea before all the poison ! 
has been expelled, unless the patient .is becoming 
weak. For ordinary diarrhoea, the best treatment 
la to take a dose of castor oil. Colic will be 
relieved by a rubber tot- water bottle.. . 

The above only applies to simple di&rrhcea, 

: which may be associated with . vomiting, '.hut 
diarrhoea may atao.be found as a symptom in 
many snore serious diseases, such as dysentery, 
typhoid, cholera, and colitis. . Prolonged diarrhcea 
should be referred to a doctor. . 

-v Diathermy, The process' of producing heat 
within the - tissues by means of ■ ah . electrical 
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I apparatus. It ife used in the treatment of fibre- 
I sitls, rheumatism, etc. The same ' apparatus is 
also Used in surgery (see Cauterisation) with an 
electric needle attachment, for cutting tissues 
that are likely to bleed. 

Diathesis. The type of constitution which 
makes one liable to a particular disease, e.<j„ 
rheumatic diathesis-— a tendency to rheumatism. 

Dick Test, A tost devised by George and Gladys 
Dick of Chicago, to discover whether a patient is 
liable to, or immune from, scarlet fever. 

Diet. A suitable diet contains the following : 

| (1) carbohydrates, which form the fuel of the 
i body, and are found in starchy foods, sugar,, and 
| sweets; (3) proteins, the building substances of 
The body, found in meat, cheese, nuts, pests, beans, : 

' lentils, herrings, and milk ; (3) fats, the warmth- 
: producing and protective food, found in butter, 
animal fats, etc. In addition, there must be 
minerals, mainly calcium and phosphorus, found 
especially in milk, eggs, herrings, and meat. 
Vitamins, which are essential factors in any diet, 
are found in butter, margarine, milk, fresh fruit, : 
and vegetables ; particularly concentrated sources 
are halibut- or cod-liver oil, yeast, oranges, 
(See Vitamins.) 

Every diet must contain Adequate amounts of 
these foods. The energy value of a diet is calcu- 
lated iu calories (which see). 

Digitalis. A drug used in the treatment of 
heart diseases. It is obtained from the fox-glove, 
and has the effect of slowing the heart and 
strengthening the force of the heart-beat. 

Diphtheria. A disease, caused by a particular 
germ, taking the form of a sore throat in which a 
membrane may grow, which in serious cases, 
interferes with breathing and may cause death.: 
Usually, the child develops a slight temperature, 
looks pale and in, and. complains of pains in the 
throat, 

Before the use of anti-toxin, the infection in 
the throat often resulted in the formation. of the 
greyish membrane already described which might • 
cause death from suffocation. Now, with early 
treatment, the outlook is much better. Thus, 
before the use , of anti-toxin. 35 per cent, of 
children died Of ordinary diphtheria, now only 
5 per cent. die. 

In those who have not yet suffered from 
diphtheria, it is possible, by means of the Schick, 
test, to discover whether they are susceptible or. 
not. They .can, if susceptible, be inoculated 
against.it by the use of diphtheria toxoid. This is 
a perfectly -safe procedure and gives a high degree 
of protection. 

Dipsomania. This is a term which is often 
misused. It means a periodic and almost irresist- 
ible craving for alcohol in someone who ordinarily* 
drinks little or not at all. It is a mental' disease 1 
and requires psychological treatment. 

Disinfection. Killing germs by antiseptics or 
other methods. In the room occupied by a sick 
patient, it is necessary to destroy germs in any of 
the bodily secretions — particularly, of course, in 
those which are most liable to carry infection in 
the particular disease concerned. Thus in 
typhoid fever or dysentery, the bowel motions 
should be disinfected, in tuberculosis, the sputum. 
The process of disinfecting rooms is, however, 
quite another matter, and. although still carried 
out by many Public Health Authorities, “ fumiga- 
tion ” and the use of sulphur or formaldehyde is 
about as useful as the medtoval custom of prayers 
and bells. Antiseptic sprays create a pleasant and 
refreshing atmosphere in a sick-room, but. their 
' effect in killing germs is negligible. 

Dislocation. Displacement of the bones in a 
joint. ■ ■■ - 

Disseminated Sclerosis. A disease of the 
nervous system in which small patches of bard 
tissue - (sclerosis) . develop throughout ..the spinal 
cord and brain. The cause is unknown, Beginning . 
in patients about the age of twenty to thirty, 
there may be many different, symptoms, .such, as 
defects of eyesight or of the eye muscles, weakness 
or paralysis of the legs, 'difficulty m speaking, 
etc. The disease may last for many years, 
but the outlook is not Very good as no treatment 
has -yet ' been ' discovered which will stop the 

Diuretic. A: medicine which increases the flow 
of urine by making the kidneys more active. It 
usually: acts by inCTeasiiig» ftiftouut of saJts 
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the Wood so that an increased flow or water is 
required to wash them out. 

■■ Diverticulitis. In some people, the large 
intestine develops numerous small pouches along 
the wall, Usually these may be present without 
producing any symptoms, but if waste material 
from, the bowel gets into them, inflammation may 
• beset up, and this condition is called diverticulitis, 
It can be discovered by an X-ray picture, and the 
treatment, in mild cases, is to take a suitable diet. 
In more serious cases, it may be necessary to 
remove the affected piece of bowel 'by a surgical 
operation. 

Drop Foot, When the foot, by reason of 
paralysis of the muscles of the front of the leg, 
cannot be raised upwards,- It may be due to 
neuritis, or to an injury of the nerve supplying 
the muscles. 

Dizziness. This is one of the commonest 
Symptoms in medicine, and may be found in 
many different diseases. It is often associated 
with a feeling of nausea. Mild degrees of food- 
poisoning. certain drugs, some physical disorders 
of the nervous system, diseases of the ears, too 
High, or too low, blood«pres3Ure, may all be 
causes of dizziness. In the larger . number of 
cases, however, there is usually little evidence of 
any physical upset, and. In such cases,, the symp- 
tom is due to nervous or emotional instability. 
The so-called “ black-outs ” which were a familiar 
complaint in war neuroses had such an emotional 
origin. Treatment depends, of course, on the 
cause, but persistent dizziness should be referred 
to it doctor. 

Dropsy. An abnormal accumulation of fluid 
anywhere in the body. It may be generalised 
over the whole body, or tend to be in the more 
dependent parte, such ius the legs and feet. Some- 
times fluid collects, not throughout the tissues, but 
inthe body spaces of the abdomen or chest. Severe 
dropsy is usually due to kidney or heart disease, 
but lesser degrees may be found in disease's 
of the liver or blood. Treatment is always a 
matter for a doctor, and depends on the under- 
lying condition. ' 

Duodenal Ulcer. - These are found four times 
rb often in men as in women, and are ten times 
more common than ulcer in the stomach. The 
cause of duodena] and gastric ulcers has been 
sought for many years by doctors, but It is 
doubtful whether they can be said to have any 
single cause. Faulty eating habits, bad food 
"taken at irregular intervals, and “natural” 

: tendency to the disease have been blamed in the 
past, but it now seems that by far the most 
important factor is high-tension living, and 
excessive worry. With modem instruments 
which make it possible to see the inside of the 
stomach m the living individual, it can be shown 
that emotions such as anxiety and fear cause 
. contraction of the stomach muscles and pallor 
of the lining of stomach and duodenum. Per- 
sistence of such emotions causes a state of affairs 
in which the acid normally found in the stomach 
may start to eat away the weakened lining. 
Although excessive acid has been blamed in the 
past for causing ulcers, it is well known that 
many perfectly normal people have a high acid 
content, and some people with ulcers have very 
little acid. Alkaline powders, which are used in j 
treatment, produce' their result mainly by relaxa- i 
tion of the stomach muscle. Certain drugs ! 
which have no effect in neutralising acids produce 
relief of pain just as efficiently by causing relaxa- 
tion. The patent mediciue advertisements with 
dramatic accounts of how acids are neutralised to 
produce relief of pain, are largely nonsense, 
since, as we have seeii, neutralisation has little to 
do with their effect. 

Treatment can only he carried out efficiently 
under medical supervision, but, in order of 
importance, the main points are as follows : . (I) 

: the relief of anxiety, preferably by removing the 
, cause, or by sedatives if necessary r (2) diet; (31 
alkalies or other medicines winch act directly on 
the stomach. (Bee Emotions.) 

Dysentery. The name given to a group of 
disorders in which there is diarrhoea, produced: 
by irritation of the bowels. It is uncommon in 
this country, but found frequently in tropical or 
subtropical countries. The two.: main types 
are amcebic dysentery caused by a small parasite, 
sm I bacillary dysentery caused, by various groups. 


of germs. Infection occurs by eating food 
infected by these organisms, or drinking infected . 
water. Usually, the organisms get. into food and, 
water through contamination with the excreta 
of someone who already has the disease. 

Minor degrees of: dysentery cause colic and 
diarrhoea, but, in more severe degrees, blood and 
mucus may be passed as well. The chief points 
are : 41) prevention : in countries where dysentery 
occurs, food and water should- be disinfected or 
boiled before use; (2) iruni medical treat- 
ment, since the disease may become chronic if 
treatment is inadequate. (This is especially 
true of amcebic dysentery.) Modem treatment 
is highly successful, but depends on the typo. 
Amcebic dysentery requires to be treated by 
drugs which are derivatives of arsenic and 
antimony; bacillary dysentery is treated by 
sulphaguanidine, which is related tosulphonajaide 
and “ M. mjd B.” 

Dysmenorrheas. Painful menstruation is one 
of the commonest Causes of loss of time in industry, 
and, of course, causes a great deal of discomfort 
and suffering which are, in most cases, avoidable. 

It Is impossible here to give an account of the 
various causes of painful menstruation, which 
may be due to glandular causes, or locai disease in 
the pelvis. '.Most often, however, it Is found in 
women who have subconscious fear, anxiety, 
or disgust about their sexual functions. Self 
treatment ia unwise, firstly, because drugs, such 
as aspirin, do not get to the fundamental cause, 
and secondly, because a medical examination Is 
necessary to discover the particular cause In 
each case. 

Dyspepsia. (See Duodenal Ulcer.) Dyspepsia 
is a term used for indigestion in general. Minor 
degrees may exist M the absence of any 'structural 
change and the condition is then called functional 
dyspepsia. More severe degrees result in gastric 
or duodenal ulcer. The treatment is the same in 
all types. 

Earache. Is caused by inflammation within 
the ear. (See description under Deafness.) 
Inflammation may be caused in the- outer ear by 
a boil or sometimes by infection introduced, for 
example, while swimming. In the case of the 
middle ear, where Infection is more often found, 
the spread usually occurs from the throat bp the 
•• Eustachian tube connecting the throat, with the 
middle ear. This type of inflammation is, there- 
fore, most often found where there is tomliitie, 
adenoids. Or a history of frequent colds. Boils 
or other irritation in the outer ear may be very 
painful, but are not often serious. In the middle 
ear. however, the pus is unable to escape owing 
to the presence of the ear-drum and there is a. 
serious risk of the disease spreading to the 
surrounding bone (mastoid), or rupturing ■ the 
ear-drum. 

The only first-aid measures which should be 
used in earache are the application of heat to the 
outside of the ear and, perhaps, the taking of two 
aspirin tablets. It is extremely unwise for the ; 
layman to put anything inside the ear. Peroxide 
and olive oil should, in particular, be avoided ; 
the first because impurities in it. often lead to 
severe irritation, the second iioeause it merely 
leads to the accumulation of dirt and serves no 
useful purpose. When earache is severe or 
prolonged, a doctor should always be cuffed. 

Eclampsia. A. form of interna! poisoning which 
may occur' in the course of pregnancy. 1 The early : 
spnA ill mu Later, 

the blood-pressure is raised, and ft is and. «n- 
consciousness occur. With modern treatment, 
the outloi very im t T me was, 

but the fact is that eclampsia ought never to 
occur becauee If (he on is seen i ul rly at 
an ahts-natai clinic (as she should be) the disease 
can always be arrested in time. 

- B.O.’SP. The abbreviated form of the name for 
ft modern type of treatment for certain psychiatric 
disorders— eleecru-convnlKlve therapy. Tills 
treatment was drat used by Dr. von Meduna of 
Budapest In 193-5, hut has been greatly elaborated 
on since that time. : ■ - AM.- y vt 

Dr, von Meduna believed that an antagonism 
existed between the mental disorder of schizo- 
phrenia and the condition known as epilepsy. 
On the basis of this assumption (which, in the 
light of more recent knowledge, is more than 
doubtful), he began to induce in his schizophrenic 


patients a state: of artificial epilepsy By giving 
thorn the. drug named cardiazui, which causes 
convulsions very similar to. those of .epilepsy. 
Good results followed this empirical treatment, 
and other convulsion-producing methods .were 
Used, the most recent of which it; the use of 
.electric shook. ... — . 

In E.O.’JC, the patient lies on a Bed or couch 
and two . metal plates . attached to an apparatus 
which passes a current lasting about one-tenth 
of a second are placed on either side of this head. 
The switch i, tin own over, ami the patient 

in dial !l couse ju n =i an 1 i re tin n 

this state for a few minutes. He may be slightly 

mi , , eli -i , (tn to, hi In i > in n 

associated with this treatment,, and complete 
loss of memory exists for what has happened in 
file previous ten or fifteen minutes. Still more 
recently, the drug named curare, which was used 
by certain primitive, tribes for poisoning their 
arrow-tips, is given Before : the convulsion, to 
induce relaxation and, prevent undue straixr. to the 
muscles or bones during the convulsive attack. 

Although, as- has .been indicated, this treatment 

as 1 t usf in rt , atmeut f »i phrenia, 
it has been found that insulin is better for schizo- 
phrenia and E.O.T. for depressive states. In these 
hfaies B.r.ff < i m< .> 100 per coni effVi civ v in 
remov mg t-h > depre - >ion 

Eczema. (Be Dermatitis.) 

Electric Shock. A person . who has been sub- 
jected to a severe electric shock should, first of all, 
hr i moved iron emit <• with tht source o' 
electricity (if hi? is still in contact with it',. 
Those helping must, of course, fake care to insulate 
them 1 1 iv ft mi the » dy i the patient k i lout 
as he remains iu contact with the source of power. 
Treatment for shook should then be applied, and 
if the patient hat topped breathing artificial 
respiration (which seel wili be necessary. Burns 
and other injuries should be treated last. 

Elephantiasis tropical disease in wind! 
blocking of the lymph vessels by a parasite leads 
to great swelling of the tissues, especially in the 
lower part of the So iv 

Embolism. An embolus is a small clot which 
has become detached- from, the inside of a blood* 
vessel and is floating free in the blood stream, 
Occasionally, it may be a particle of fat released 
b r a fra- ure, or an r bubble. Pi main 
danger of an embolism is that it may lodge in an 
area where there ia only one blood-vessel supply-' 
ing the tissues and block the blood from reaching 
them. If the embolus is : infected, it may set up 
an abscess in the spot where it lodges. The most 
d i *i r f e s for e i Jh Hsi i to oeci i c 1 
brain, heart, lungs, or kidneys, and in these areas 
the result may be death. Treatment, when j 
possible , is immediate • operation ; , but this , - ; is 
obviously hot practicable when the embolus Is in 
the heart or brain. People who have an excessive 
tendency to dotting of the blood may be given i 
a substance known as heparin which lessens the 
likelihood of casualties. 

Emotions. : It is not generally realised just how ,: 
important emotional factors are in the main* 
tenaneb Of health or the causation of illhessi People:: 
tend to think of “-psychological " influences as, i 
being , in some way mysterious and intangible, 

: yet tan fact is that embtiohs are .actompahied -byv 
i o< lly changes b h it mtsd tension and i 1 t 
chemical constitution of the blood, Eor example, 
anger or worry are accompanied by rise in blood* 
pressure, i •ease of tht no naisuga in the 1 ockI, 
increase of tension in ail the muscles, ami tighten- 
ing and pallor of the lining of the stomach. When 
these emotions are persistent, the physical 
i a? are , n * >nfy persist but '«sy give i'tt t 
struc ural changes, sin h tu gas t rlc and Juodef vi 
uleera high hlood-p .■ssure, etc. So-called 
“ Abroad! ” and " rh umatic s tins, as lima, 
carious skin diseases, and many other conditions 
have a similar origin. In general, the emotions 


resentment in marriage re business a sense of 
frustration in life, and o' her unsatisfied lodgings 
are the cause of much disability which has been 
graced by the name of “ psychosomatic w illness. 
In fact, however, nearly all illness is related to 
itient's way of life, and a great deal of the 
:’s difficulty In treating it is due to this 
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cause, , Too often the patient only wants a bottle 
of medicine, not realising that every Illness implies 
some failure of adaptation either of body or mind,; 
indigestion, for instance, is not something : to be 
merely charmed away by drugs-— It implies a host 
of other factors : does the patient eat properly 
looked nr 1 ede ed to to Does >* cart it in a 
satisfactory way, . at reasonable . intervals? ' Is ' 
hi worn d, unhappy .it business or *>• home? 
What is his attitude to life, and so on (with more 
emphasis.. on the latter than the former factors, 
because, if anything is obvious if, is that some 
people can cat any way they like without any 
ill results— -they are the ones who do not worry). 
We are beginning to* realise that happinessAnd the 
desire to live are the best, medicines and, con- 
versely, that unhappiness has much to do with , 
weakening resistance to illness or even directly 
causing it. - 

Emphysema. -A condition of the lungs hi 
which the lung tissue becomes thinned out owing 
to the breaking-down of the walls between the 
tiny compartments of which the luhg ia composed. 

It is not in itself a disease, but rather the result 
; of such diseases as chronic bronchi iis and asthma 
where there is continual coughing. . The symptoms 
are cough tud breathlessness on exertion. On 
I thumping the chest, as the doctor does on ex- 
[ animation, it ; gives out a hollow resonant note. 
Treatment depends oil he cat e. 
i Empyema. A collection of pus in the lung, 
more commonly found iu children. It may he 
! caused by the germs which cause infect ion in 
Ordinary abscesses or boils, or it may be caused 
by certain funguses or by tuberculosis. The 
symptoms me — pain in the chest, sweating, and - 
fever, often following on another illness, such as 
pleurisy or pneumonia. When pus lias formed, 

; it is usually necessary to draw it off through a 
needle with i hollou boro Nowadays, with 
penicillin and the sulpha drugs, the outlook is ' 
much In tier than formerly 

Encephalitis is inflammation • f the brail 
and if o bum is offer used to moan encephalitis 
lethargies, or sleepy sickness (this is, of course, 
not tire same as» sleeping sickness, which is a 
tropical disease found, in Africa), Common iu 
ISIS, It, is now rather uncommon In this country, 
Th symptom are drowsiness in the day £ lean 
an inability ro Ieep at night weakness, vmi 
paralysis, etc. Most unpleasant are the . after- , 

: results which often followed-— mental ; dullness, 
tremors, and weakness, and sometimes, hi children, 
moral delinquency. Encephalitis may a'so bo 
cause 1 by lead poisoning ,r > 1 tr cc wlonal 
by vaccination for smallpox, 

Entlemi Referring to a disease means 
prevalent in a particular area. '■ 

Endocarditis. Inflammation of the lining of 
: the heart., especially of . the- valves. Generally 
follows rheumatic fever, diphtheria, or scarlet 
fever. (Tor further details see under Heart.) 

Br i ic ,n G and* S e u <!< Gland ) 
i ■ : Endometritis, Inflammation of the - lining of ( 
the womb. 

Enema, li injection of liauld int the rectum, 
usually intended for the treatment of constipation. 
Club s given, aa iu hospital, in preparation foi m 
operation or examination, enema ta are usually a 
sheer waste of -time; -'Many branjs ; ai)d .huhibugs -f 
jpeci lise in atoirn e< emata >r “ colonic lavage ’ 
for the most varied disea c s, x ral oi li aginary ro 
(tos»- other cranks who hav< nothing better to 
think about than the action of their bowels. 

Enteric, (See Typhoid Fever,) 

) or itis Orgastro-ent i >v Inflammation 
of the intestinal tract by infection or irritating 
food There is diarrhoea, colic, a feeling of nans t 
or actual vomiting. The best treatment, if the 
diagnosis is certain, is a dose of castor oil to clear 
nu 1 to poison. »n< mild diet for a few daw. 
Enuresis Bed-wetting (which see). 

Buhatlrinc. A drug used to shrink the lining 
of th i nose in colds, and > Iso to t id treatment of 
asthma. 

Epidemic. A disease that affects many people 
at one time In -basam area, being infectious. 

Epiglottis A lid whicl <<ver, the opening tc 
the wind-pipe an prevents food from setting 
into the voice-box or lmura. 

Epididymitis, Inflammation of the epididymis, 
a structure which ■•overs the upper * ml of the 
k tick It nir to > ansi i 1 , ia, res germs. 








among them the germ of gonorrhoea. Treatment ; 
depends on the cause. 

Epilepsy. It is. in general, incorrect to think 
Of epilepsy as a disease haying a single cause and 
requiring a single type of treatment.- Tits are a 
symptom, of numerous different diseases and 
Should only be named “ epilepsy ” when no other 
underlying condition can be found. In children, 
almost any minor trouble may lead to fits without 
there being any tendency to epilepsy. Later in 
life, however, tits are always a sign which needs 
to be thoroughly investigated. Among the 
possible underlying conditions are brain tumour 
(in cases where the fits are of recent origin and are 
accompanied by headache and other symptoms), 
head injury (although not quite so frequently as 
is often thought), and hysteria, which is a purely 
psychological illness^ 

If no other disease has caused the fits, the 
patient is said to have true, or idiopathic, epilepsy, 
and it is nowadays possible to diagnose this by 
means of an instrument known as the electro- 
encephalograph, which records minute electrical 
waves in the brain. True epilepsy is treated by 
such drugs as phenobarbitone, which decrease 
the activity of the brain centres in which disturb- 
ances arise. A. more modem drug is epanutin, 
which has less tendency to make the patient 
sleepy. None of these drugs should be used 
except under a doctor’s advice. Some patients 
require to take medicine ail their lives, but others 
are able to discontinue it if the seizures stop. 

Epistaxis. Nose-bleeding. 

Epithelioma. Cancer of the skin. (SeeCancer.) 

Ergot. A drag used in. midwifery to cause 
contraction of the uterus and control bleeding 
after child-birth. 

- Ergosfcorol. A substance found in the skin and 
elsewhere, which, when exposed to sunlight, 
becomes converted to -vitamin I). 

Erysipelas. Ail infection of the skin with 
streptococci. It begins as a red, raised area 
anywhere on the body where the germs have been I 
able -to enter through a small crack or cut in the 
skin. The red area advances arid spreads over 
the body until the disease is got under control. 
Erysipelas: is very infectious, and those who look 
after the patient should always wash their hands 
thoroughly after contact. At one time, the 
disease used to spread as an epidemic throughout 
hospital wards, but this Is very rare nowadays. 

v Treatment is, of course, a matter for the doctor, 
although erysipelas is no longer as serious as it 
once was. The suiphonamide drugs are used. 

Erythema. Badness of the skin due to any 
cause, but usually inflammation. 

Erythrocytes. The red cells of the blood. 

Exanhem. Any fever accompanied by a rash. 

Exeroise. One of the more ridiculous ideas of 
. modern times is the idea that violent exercise is 
an essential for health and that large muscles are 
. a sign Of fitness. Every normal child gets enough 
exercise without having to be told, and, in later 
life, too much exercise does more harm than good. 
There seems little doubt that athletes who 
engage in the more violent sports are less -long- 
lived than normal people. This Is not to. say, 
that normal people should “take care” in 
indulging in any exercise which happens to amuse 
them, but it does mean that there is only one good 
reason for engaging in sport, and that is because 
one wants- to. There are few more pathetic 
specimens than the physical fitness " expert ” 
who can think of nothing better than absurd 
training to no particular end, and Whose muscles 
are as over-developed as his mind is under- 
developed. Exercise and sports are for pleasure 
and should not be considered as a means to 
anything else; anybody who has a guilty fear 
that he does not exercise enough should take to 
heart the advice of an American writer : " When 
.£ _feel the urge to exercise, I lie down on a couch 
with a good book, and pretty soon the' urge leaves 
me.” 

Ex haustion. There are two ki nds of exhaustion, 
physical and mental , and both are much, less 
common than is generally believed. Physical 
exhaustion is caused by the accumulation of the 
waste-products of muscular exercise in the blood, 
and ceases as soon as these are excreted— a matter 
of a few hours. Mental exhaustion in the same 
sense does not exist, and, in fact, it must be ad- 
putted that so-called mental exhaustion is almost 
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entirely plain boredom. Thus, when any act is 
carried out for too long, boredom and resentment 
increase and one has to fight against art increasing 
unwillingness to do any more. Similarly, in 
so-called “ neurasthenia,” anxiety and concern 
over personal matters is so great that the patient 
is unable to concentrate on more practical tasks - 
and is therefore more easily exhausted. It is 
really- siurprising how the most exhausted indivi- 
dual (in the psychological sense) can nevertheless 
talk for hoars alioat himself, while his more normal 
listener is long ago tired out. There is also no 
doubt that the girl who is too tired to help Wash 
the dishes is readily cured when her lover calls. 
There is nothing deceitful about this ; it is merely 
that the mind is easily bored and yet is less tired : 
by doing the things it wants to do. 

Exophthalmos. Bulging of the eyes, usually 
caused by over-activity of the thyroid gland. 

Expectorant, A drug supposed to have the 
effect of liquefying the sputum in bronchitis. 

Fames. The waste matter excreted by the 
bowel. :: v. ■ 

Fainting. A temporary loss of consciousness 
due to insufficient blood reaching the brain. The 
immediate cause may be exhaustion or emotion. 
Treatment is to keep the patient lying down, so 
that an adequate flow 5 of .blood may once more 
reach the brain ; any tight clothing should be 
loosened. It is usually , unnecessary to give any 
stimulants. 

Fallopian Tubes. The tubes which connect the 
ovaries with the womb within the pelvis, and along 
which the ovuni passes. They may cause pain 
through being twisted or blocked, or through, 
becoming infected with germs (the latter may be 
caused by gonorrhoea or other infection), dome- 
times the ovum becomes fertilised before it reaches 
the womb, and, as it grows, stretches, and finally 
bursts the tube, causing dangerous hiemorrhage. 
Tins condition, known as tubal pregnancy, 
requires an operation. 

Favus. An infection of the skin and hair 
. caused by a fungus. It is related to ringworm , 
The eruption consists of round crusts, usually on 
the scalp. Which cause baldness. . Treatment is 
difficult, but can usually be effected by exposure 
of the scalp to X-rays. 

Feeble-Mindedness. A state of low develop- 
ment of the intelligence. It is inborn, and has no 
relationship to insanity or the so-called mental 
diseases. .There are three degrees of feeble- 
mindedness, the lowest being idiocy, the next. 

, imbecility, and the least pronounced being termed 
mental dullness, dullness and backwardness, or,' 
in America, such a person is called a moron. 

An idiot is defined in law as a person so defective 
in intelligence as to be unable to guard himself 
against common physical dangers. An . imbecile 
is defined as a person who, while not so defective 
as an idiot, is incapable of managing his own 
affairs, or, if a child, of being taught to do so. A 
person who is dull and backward is one who is 
slightly below normal intelligence,: In England 
10 per cent, of children are of too low intelligence 
to benefit by an ordinary education, and require 
to be sent to special schools. ■ 

There is no treatment tor feeble-mindedness, 
and all that one can do is to train such people to 
the highest capacity of which they are capable. 
Some require to be kept constantly under super- 
vision in an institution. Mental defect is inherited, 
but idiot and imbecile children may , be born to 
seemingly normal parents, Those who are dull 
and backward, however, are usually the children 
of dull and backward parents. Nobody knows 5 
the cause of these conditions : they are simply 
hereditary abnormalities. In a few cases mental 
defect is Sue to disease of the brain in ea rly life, or 
birth injury, hut this is not very common. 

Fever. Any disease in which a high tempera- 
ture is the main symptom. The normal tempera- 
ture is SA-i degrees Fahrenheit. In most eases' 
fever is caused by the invasion of the body by 
germs and the h-eh tewj wnire is pari; of the 
body defences set up to defeat the disease. It is 
therefor®: a great mistake to take drugs which 
lower : the ... temperature without considering, 
whether it is advisable to do so. Aspirin, 
phenacetin, and similar drugs, should not l>e used 
nearly so frequently as they are, since their only 
effect is to dal! the pain and fever-producing 
centres of the brain. They have no curative . 


effect whatever — tout perhaps it is asking too much 
to expect the reader to act on this advice ! 

Fibrillation. A state of tremor in the muscles 
found in certain nervous and muscular diseases. 
It may also occur in the muscle of the heart and is 
then known as auricular fibrillation. This is a 
serious state of affairs, as it means that the heart- 
beats become irregular and heart*failure may 
develop. Auricular fibrillation can, however, be 
treated. ■ 

Fibroid. A Mud of muscle tumour found In the 
womb. It is not malignant — that is to say, it 
does not spread like cancer, but it, may cause 
abdominal pain and irregular bleeding. Usually 
fibroids occur in childless women of over thirty, 
but any woman may be affected. Treatment is 
.'■removal by: an operation if the symptoms are 
troublesome. ■ bi vy 

Fibromas A tumour composed of fibrous tissue. 
It is benign — that is to say, It does not spread, and 
is not dangerous to life. 

Fibrositis. This is a very common disease, but 
the causes are nob completely known. Among 
the alleged factors are exposure to cold and damp, 
over-exertion, and poisoning . from concealed 
septic areas in the body, such as septic teeth, gall- 
bladder, appendix. etc. More recently, attention 
has been drawn to the emotional causes of muscle 
pains, such as continued anxiety or resentment, 
(See article on Emotions.) 

: Those who believe in the first group of causes 
consider that fibrositis is a state of inflammation 
of : the fibrous tissues between the muscle fibres. 
“ Emotional *’ fibrositis is caused by spasm of the 
muscles — a literal "pain in the neck"! In 
general, the muscles affected are those of the back, 
whichever type of fibrositis is present. Treatment 
depends on finding the cause, and maybe massage 
and other forms of physical therapy; or, on the 
other hand, psychological treatment may be 
advised. ■ 

. Filariasis. A tropical disease due to infection 
of the body With tiny worms which block the 
lymph vessels, causing swelling of the limbs or 
elephantiasis (which see). They are sjiread by 
blood-sucking flies or mosquitoes. 

Fistula, An abnormal passage leading from 
the surface of the body to an internal cavity, such 
as the rectum or stomach. 

Fit, (See Convulsions and Epilepsy.) 

Flat Foot. The sole of the foot is normally 
raised from the ground in certain areas, formed 
by a longitudinal arch between the base of the 
toes and the heel, and a transverse arch across 
the base of the toes, When the muscles supporting 
these arches become weakened, they flatten out, 
leading to fiat foot. Treatment may be in the 
form of exercises, or the use of supports : occasion- 
ally operation may be necessary. It is only fair 
to say that many people have fiat feet which lead 
to no discomfort whatever. Medical Officers in 
the Army noted that many men who fell out on 
route-marches had flat feet — this was thought to 
be of great significance until someone thought of 
examining the feet of those who had not fallen out, 
when it was discovered that almost as great a 
proportion of these had fiat feet as in the first 
group. 

Flatulence. Gas in the stomach or intestines. 
This is a purely psychological symptom since no 
gas of any sort is formed in the bowels in sufficient 
quantity to cause discomfort. What happens 
is that a feeling of discomfort in the intestines or 
stomach is interpreted as being due to gas, and 
an attempt is made to “ bring it up.” This 
results in air being swallowed and the process 
! continues : until the stomach is, in fact, full of 
" wind ” which has been swallowed. It must be 
repeated that the only gas in the stomach is that 
which the patient puts there himself. 

Treatment is that for indigestion in general, 
and the patient must resist all attempts to “ bring 
up " wind. Unless this is done, ail treatment is a 
waste of time. 

Intestinal flatus may be treated by a dose of 
purgative. This type of flatulence may come on 
after an abdominal operation, and is In this case 


after an abdominal operation, and is in- this case 
due to temporary paralysis of the intestinal 
muscles. ■ 

, Fomentation. The treatment of inflammation 
by applying heat and moisture fee the affected 
pari. The usual thing is to apply hot. wet, boric 
lint. Such treatment is rarely used nowadays 
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i and is deservedly falling out of repute, the reason 
being that heat is not retained long enough in a 
hot fomentation to be of any service, aiid, further, 
that the moisture has a bad effect ' bn the skin, 
making it sodden and more liable to farther 
i infection. ' . 

j Heatis.one of the most useful agents in medicine, 

but it should be dry heat, best applied in the form 
of infra-red rays or radiant heat. If these are 
j not available a hot-water bottle may be applied 
or a kaoliu poultice, which does not make the 
skin moist. There is no objection to soaking the 
affected part in hot water, as hot as can be borne, 
for the objection to wet fomentations is that the 
moisture is shut-in by oiled silk which prevents it 
from escaping, 

In short, the best all-round poultice is kaolin or 
its patent form antiplilogistine. Needless to say, 
the home-made poultices of sugar, bread, and so 
on, should never be used in any circumstances, as 
such substances are not free from germs. 

Food. An adequate diet must fulfil several 
conditions. To begin with, it must contain a 
correctly balanced proportion of the basic food 
constituents, which are carbohydrate (sugars and 
starches), protein (found in cheese, lean meat, 
and nuts), and fat (found in animal and vegetable 
oils-— e.g., butter, fat meat, margarine, etc.). 
Next, it must contain an adequate amount : of 
certain minerals, such as iron, manganese, copper, 
calcium, potassium, and sodium, and there must 
be a proper amount of vitamins A, B, C, and D 
(see under Vitamins). Lastly, it must contain 
calories (which see) sufficient to compensate for 
the amount of work done by the individual. 
This varies from 1500 calories dally for the 
sedentary worker to three or more times this 
amount in the ease of the heavy manual worker. 

Provided that these requirements are fulfilled, 
there is no evidence that it matters how this in 
done. That is to say, there may be good eco- 
nomic or moral reasons for being a vegetarian, 
but there are no known health reasons for being 
one. In fact, it is known that, since vegetables 
and fruit are relatively poor in protein substances, 
it is necessary to eat, larger amounts of such foods 
in order to obtain sufficient protein in the diet,. 

There are many people, in particular those who 
have been influenced by theories of “nature 
cure ” (see Naturopath), who have exaggerated 
and completely unscientific views as to what diet- 
ing Is capable of accomplishing. The orthodox 
physician makes considerable use of dieting in his 
treatment of sickness, but he realises that there 
are limits to what may be accomplished by such 
means. Patients with gastric or duodenal ulcers 
should obviously take easily digested foods with 
plenty of milk and no fried or greasy dishes. 
Those with gall-bladder disease are advised not 
to eat too much fatty food. Diabetics have to 
limit their carbohydrate intake, anti patients with 
chronic constipation require food with a good 
deal of bulk and residue. There are also special 
diets for such conditions as vitamin deficiencies, 
sprue, and colitis. But this is about the limit 
of what mere dieting can accomplish. Yet in 
some countries, and especially of recent years 
in the United States, dietary faddists have made 
the most absurd claims. The reader should 
realise that, with the exception of the illnesses 
mentioned here, dieting plays little part in the 
cure of disease, although it may be a useful 
adjunct to other treatment. It must be repeated 
' that if a diet contains adequate proportions of 
carbohydrate, protein, and fat ; enough vitamins ; 
■enough minerals, and provides an adequate 
amount of calories to cover the energy output, it 
matters not if it be obtained from sawdust, grass, 
or beefsteak— or, for the matter of that, from a 
test-tutus. There are, as a psychologist would 
point out, unconscious reasons why some in- 
dividual* attach such excessive importance to 
diet. Food is to babies, and those who have 
failed to grow up emotionally, a symbol of love 
and affection (that is .why many who have been 
starved of affection eat to excess and become 
pathologically fat). Such people cannot realise 
that food is not all-important, and therefore tend 
to produce without any scientific foundations 
entirely fantastic theories which seem to imply that 
all diseases are caused by faulty feeding habits 
and can be prevented or cured by dieting. The 
more orthodox medicine discovers about the causes 
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of Illness, the less opportunity will there be for 
faddists to . make exaggerated claims concerning 
this subject. We da not hear about dietary 
cures for pneumonia, venereal disease, or small- 
pox, simply because we know about these con- i 
ditioris. But we hear a great deal about dietary 
treatment of “ rheumatism ” and even cancer, 
because ordinary medicine cannot in all cases 
effect a cure of these complaints. Nothing said 
here is meant to imply that food is unimportant 
or that dieting does not help some diseases. But 
it is not a cure-all. 

Food Poisoning. (See Dysentery and Enteritis.) 
The latter is the usual form found in this 
country. to,-' bSteFvtofefe- t -vf .v 

Fracture, When a bone is broken, treatment 
is, of course, a matter for a surgeon. In the mean- 
time, as a first-aid measure, all thatis necessary is 
to apply splints {walking sticks or other rigid 
pieces of wood of a suitable size, or even rolled-up 
newspapers), which are bound firmly along the 
limb. The patient should be moved as little as 
possible, and kept warm and comfortable, , 

Freckles. Freckles a, re simply small patches 
of sun-tan, and are more commonly found in blonde 
or. red-hea'ded people. In spits of many silly 
beliefs, it is not possible to remove them. If they 
are thought, to be unsightly, the “ patient ” may 
(I) keep out of the sunshine; (2) use a cream 
which shuts off ultra-violet rays causing sun-tan, 
id) use a tinted cosmetic cream which conceals 
the freckles. 

Frost-Bite. Frost-bite rarely occurs unless the 
temperature of the air falls below 8° F. A strong 
wind is especially likely to cause it. The first 
sign Is paleness of the skin, which becomes a 
normal colour once more on wanning. Later, 
when frost-bite becomes more severe, the pallor 
is not removed by wanning, the skin gradually 
becomes purplish or black, and large blisters begin 
to form. The most important consideration is 
prevention, arid outdoor work should not be 
■ carried . on if the temperature is below 8° F. 
Clothing should fit closely, but not too tightly. 
Iti treatment, there is no. point in rubbing the 
affected -'part with snow once frost-bite has 
■developed; it is best to massage very gently 
with oil for a few minutes, and then wrap iu cotton 
wool. It is dangerous to try to warm the limb 
' too quickly. hfitf chh-h 

Furunculosis. Boils (which see). 

Gall-Bladder. The pear-shaped bag which acts 
as a reservoir for the bile secreted by the liver. 

Gall-Stones, If anything occurs to block the 
tube which carries the bile, if infection of the gall- 
bladder occurs, or if gall-stones form, attacks of 
pain may occur. Such attacks are usually said to 
occur in otherwise healthy women who are “ fat, 

1 fair, and forty," Severe abdominal pain occurs in 
the upper part of the abdomen on the right side, 

: may last . for a few hours, and then not appear 
again for months or years. On the other hand, 
attacks may be much more frequent, and in 
between attacks there may 1® aching under the 
ribs, especially on eating fatty foods, pain under 
the right shoulder-blade, and a constant feeling of 
fullness of the stomach, ’ 

Gall-stones may be present without causing 
any symptoms whatever, or they may cause 
attacks such as have already been described. Such 
a condition is culled cholyilthiaais. -If, however, a 
stone completely blocks the duct, infection and 
inflammation of the gall-bladder may occur, and 
this is much more serious. The medical name 
for inflammation of the gall-bladder is cholycysti- 
tfe. In mild cases diet and medical treatment, 
may be adequate, but in more : serious cases 
operation is necessary. 

Ganglion. A cyst-like swelling found in the 
region of a joint or the sheath of a tendon. The 
.most usual site is the back of the wrist, where it 
fakes the form of a round elastic swelling under 
the skin. ft. causes no pain and is quite harmless, 
but, if it becomes troublesome, the ganglion may 
be removed by a minor operation. 

Gangrene. The death and deterioration of a 
part of the body, caused by interference with the 
blood supply. Gangrene may be caused by 
wounds, or inflammation affecting the blood 
vessels (for instance, of the leg), which results in 
blood failing to reach the lower cart of the leg and 
foot, loo long application of a tourniquet, will 
have the same effect,- or the very serjovrs wound 
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infection known as gas-gangreno. Old people and 
diabetics are specially liable to get gangrene, l 

When any of these accidents occur, the limb 
below the affected part becomes pale and numb 
and later turns bluish black. Since the tissues 
at this stage are damaged beyond repair, the only 
possible treatment is removal by operation. T-he 
most serious thing that, can happen is when the 
gangrenous area becomes infected (as in : gas- 
gangrene) and the infection continues to spread 
up the body. This is now much less likely , to 
happen with modem advances in germ-killing 
drugs, such as penicillin and sulphonamide. 

Gastric. . Pertaining to the stomach. 

Gastric Dicer. {See Duodenal Dicer.) 

Gastritis, Inflammation of the stomach- may 
; be acute or chronic, depending oil whether It, has 
come on recently and suddenly, or has lasted for a 
j long time. Gastritis Is not the same thing as 
j stomach ulcer, and is, in fact,, simply a state of 
irritation in which the lining of the stomach 
becomes rad and swollen as any other part of the 
body may do when irritant substances come in 
contact with It. The usual irritants are alcohol, 
and, in cases of poisoning, such substances .as 
carbolic acid or strong alkalies. , In people with 
unusually sensitive stomachs, course or over- 
spiced foods may have a similar effect. In acute 
gastritis there is pain over the stomach persisting 
for a period of several days and not only appearing 
after meals as, in the case of ulcer. Chronic 
gastritis leads id. dull ache over the,:. stomach, -a 
continual feeling of nausea, and loss of appetite. 
Treatment depends on removing the cause and 
giving a light diet- until the inflammation has 
disappeared. A more specialised treatment is a 
matter for the doctor. 

Gastro-Entaritis. (See Enteritis.) 

Gastroptosis. A form of visceroptosis In which 
the stomach muscle is 'over-relaxed and sinks 
below its normal position in the abdomen, In 
most .cases, the importance of this condition, is 
grossly exaggerated, since there is no evidence 
shat gastroptosis in itself causes any symptoms 
whatever. It is often associated with neurotic 
and hypochondriacal behaviour. . 

Geriatrics. The medical study of old age. 

Gorman Measles. (See Rubella.) 

Germicides. (See Antiseptic;' ' 

: Gigantism. (See Acromegaly.) 

.■(Gingivitis. : '-Inflammation : of the gums which 
shows itself in the form of swelling of the gnnis 
around the base of the tooth and bleeding after 
brushing the teeth. There arc numerous causes 
for this condition, which may occur In chronic 
poisoning with lead, bismuth, and other drugs, in 
scurvy due to: ■■deficiency (of vitamin 0, arid, iu 
certain Infections, such as pyorrhoea and Vincent’s 
angina. Treatment depends on the cause and is 
best carried out by a dentist. Penicillin lozenges 
are successful iu many tv p ;s ofgingivii is. 

Glands. . There are three main types of glands : 
(!) lymph glands, which are found mainly at 
various junctions in the body, such as the armpit . 
(where the arm Joins the chest), in the groin 
(where the leg joins the pelvis), and also within 
the body and around the base of the neck. Their ■ 
function is to trap germs and prevent them 
reaching vital areas. That is why in an infection 
of hand or foot a swelling often develops in the 
groin or armpit— the glands having trapped the 
genus are themselves suffering from inflam- 
mation ; (2) larger glands, such as the pancreas 
ami liver which produce mainly digestive agents 
such as -bile, trypsin, and so on. These glands 
empty their products into the intestines through 
a. duct or tube ; (3). the endocrine glands, which 
are also called ductless glands because they empty 
fchair products direct, into the blood-stream , and 
unlike the former have- no ducts. These glands 
are of immense importance because they, have : a 
great deal to do . Mth - making aa . ifidivMusiff nth:/ 
he n>e to pera n al tl at h is Tin: J 
known endow ic gland is t hr thyroid in tin 1 - 

of the neck, which acts as accelerator to the body. 
That is, it controls the spaed at which body 
processus are carried out. When it is over-active 
(see Goitre) the patient becomes tense, nervous, 
flushed, his heart beats faster, and he loses weight. 
If the gland is too sluggish in action, the effect is 
the opposite {see MyxsBdema), The small para- 
thyroid glands, attached to the thyroid, control the 
amount of calcium in the blood, and therefore are 
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, also related to nervous tension, and, in addition, to 
the constitution -of the bones, -The sex glands, 
'.ovary in women and testis in men, produce the 
typical sexual characters of the adult, while the 
suprarenal glands prepare the body for emer- 
gencies, for example, by producing: the emotion of 
fear. All these glands are, eo-ordinated by: the 

S " "tary gland at the base of the brain, which, 
es controlling t he other glands, determines the 
height tof the individual, kte self-asnertiveriess or 
otherwise, and many other personality traits. In 
addition lo the above,' the pancreas which, ns we 
have: seen, supplies through a duet digestive 
ferments into the intestines, also produces insulin 
(see Diabetes) which passes directly into the bipod. 
Most of the substances produced by endocrine 
glands can now be made synthetically and are 
used in the treatment of diseases due: to glandular 
deficiency. 

Glaucoma. A disease of the eyes in which the 
tension of the fluid within begins to increase. She 
symptoms are pain and redness of the eye, dim 
vision, and very severe headache. There may be 
vomiting in addition to the above. Glaucoma 
is ; a, serious emergency, and urgent, hospital 
treatment is required, 

Gleet, The discharge from the urethra which 
used to be found in chronic gonorrhoea. Since 
the discovery of modem drug treatment it is rarely 
seen. 

Glossitis, Inflammation of the tongue. 

Glottis. The space between the vocal cords. 
Goitre. An enlargement of the thyroid gland 
which lies at the base of the neck. There are 
two main types : 11} the simple goitre, which is 
usually found in childhood, and is caused by de- 
ficiency of if Kiino in the diet, iodine being a mineral 
necessary for the production of the secretion of 
t he thyroid gland. This type of goitre is especially 
common, in ureas where the water is deficient in 
iodine, such us Derbyshire and certain parte of 
Switzerland, It can be prevented 'by the use. of 
iodised salt ami chocolate. Simple goitre, 
although it may 1st? unsightly. 'or uncomfortable, 
does not produce any other symptom : (2) exo- 
phthalmic goitre. This is produced by excessive 
secretion, of the thyroid gland and -is usually, but 
not always, found, in older people between thirty 
and fifty. The symptoms are those of general 
over-activity of the Whole body; • the heart beats 
faster, the patient is nervous, thin, flushes and 
sweats easily, and the. typical appearance of. 
exophthalmos— prominent eyes— may appear. 
The cause of this condition is not known, but 
there is no doubt that severe chronic anxiety has 
a great deal to do With it. Treatment is usually 
by operation. X-ray therapy, or recently the use 
of a drug which damps down the action of the 
thyroid gland, and is known as thiouracil. This 
gives excellent results in suitable cases. Atomic 
research has led to the discovery of radio-active 
forms of ibdihe twKichwih prob»blylbe .USed:ia:the; 
treatment of this condition in the near future. 

Gonorrhoea, A venereal disease spread in 
.nearly ail eases by sexual intercourse With an 
infected person. If is very unusual for ah adult 
to be infected in any other way. Gonorrhoea is 
much less serious than syphilis; l The! symptoms 
are that usually about two to five days after 
sexual intercourse With a person who already has 
the disease, a discharge starts, to come from the 
urethra (the pipe through which the urine passes). 
There is : a burning pain on passing water, and the 
discharge becomes thicker. If the infection is 
carried by the hands to the eyes, a serious type of 
Inflammation, may begin there. It Is, of course, 
essential to go as soon as possible to a doctor or to 
a V.il, Centre where the disc at® can be treated. anil 
cured by modern drag treatment in a compara- 
tively short- time. ' It is equally essential to avoid 
infecWnganyone else, and sexual intercourse should 
be avoided until the. illness is cleared up. The 
patient need not be afraid to report- to his doctor 
or .file nearest- Y.LX Centre, because the treatment 
will fee done in. secret, and there is little left 
nowadays, of the moral humbug which at one 
time surrounded the whole subject,. . . , 

Gout . A disease in which there is an upset in 
the excretion, of certain kinds of food in the body, 
and uric- acid, which is a product of the digestion 
of certain proteins, collects in tins blood and is 
.later deposited in same of the joints. A very- 
painful type of arthritis: develops in the smaller 


joints of the body, especially the big toe. Two 
factors are apparently present in this disease : 
(Da natural tendency to gout, the cause, of which 
Is not known, and (2) the eating and drinking by 
the patient of an excessive amount of certain non 
foods — spirits, wines, sweetbreads, liver, etc. 
The treatment -is both dietetic and. by means of 
drags, but can only be carried out by a doctor. 

Grave’s Disease. (See Goitre.) Grave's -disease 
is exophthalmic goitre. 

Gumboil. A swelling in the month due to an 
abscess at the root of a tooth. Hot mouthwashes 
and hot applications to the outside of the cheek 
with aspirin taken four-hourly will relieve the 
pain for a time, but a dentist will have to be 
:eons!ilted sooner or later to remove the tooth, it 
necessary. -■ - . 

Gynaecology. The study of the disea.sc-3 of 
women. 

Hsmatemesis. Vomiting of blood, a symptom 
which may occur iu the. course of several: diseases,: 
for example, stomach or duodenal ulcer, cancer 
Of the stomach, certain diseases of the blood, and 
cirrhosis of the liver, iu roughly that order of 
frequency. 

Hrem atoms. A swelling containing -dotted 
blood, usually caused - by direct violence, as., a 
black eye.. 

Htsmaturia, - The passing of blood in the urine, 
Hrematuria ia a symptom of various diseases in 
general, those which cause irritation of the urinary 
tract, such as nephritis, atone - in the ureter. or 
bladder, or inflammation of the prostate gland, 
t, is o found in certain, blood diseases rc?l -*■ 
diseases due to parasites, heart disease, and so on. 
Treatment depends on treating the cause. 

Hfflmoglobto. The red pigment in the blood 
(which see). 

Haemophilia. (See Bleeder.) 

Haemoptysis. The spitting-up of blood. Al- 
though this is a well-known symptom of tubercu- 
losis of the lungs, it is- also found, in heart disease, 
pneumonia, and also in some quite trivial con- 
ditions, : Many people who spit up blood are 
simply suffering front some inflammation of the 
mouth or throat, or- the blood may .come from a 
bleeding area at the back of the nose (which 
communicates with the back of the throat). 
Nevertheless, iMemontysls should always be taken 
seriously until it has been shown that no serious 
disease is present, and every patient who has this 
symptom should consult.a doctor at out*. 

Hemorrhage. Bleeding. This ' is- usually . due . 
to an injury, but, especially when the bleeding is 
Internal,-, it may be caused by an ulcer or some 
process eating into the tissues; or the blood- 
vessels may be particularly liable to bleed because 
of a vitamin deficiency • (vitamin if), or a Wood 
disease, such as lueruophilia. In any serious 
-bleeding of whatever type the first necessity is to 
keep the patient absolutely quiet and ■ at rest. 
Next, the doctor should- be sent for. If the 
bleeding is internal, nothing further can lie done 
by the layman. If - the blood comes from an 
internal -injury, however, -a clean pad should be 
firmly pressed dyer if; if in a limb, a tourniquet; 
may be used. This is made by tying a handker- 
chief loosely round the limb at some distance 
above the . injury, and then inserting - a pencil 
beneath- the handkerchief and twisting - It. -until 
the Weeding stops. It is of the utmost Importance 
to realise that- no tourniquet must be kept on 
longer than ton minutes. After that -time, it 
should be slowly released, arid, if the bleeding 
has stopped, it may be removed. If 'bleeding 
continues, the tourniquet should be tightened 
once more after, a short interval. A tourniquet 
kept on too long may cause the loss of the whole 
limb. 

Hsemormoids, (See Piles,) - ' - ■: . 

Hair- In thfe limited space we can .only deal 
with , a few of the -more- important facts about 
hair. . The most -important point is that, hardly 
anything has any influence on the rats of growth 
or quality of the hair, It .is untrue, for example, 
that shaving; makes the hair. grow, faster dr; 
coarser, -Shaving, indeed, has no, effect of any 
sort. Substances, sue a aa oils or pomades are 
,,<2 >[' without effi t, r.rl th same sat ia to 
ultra-violet rays. ’ . Thu only substances or physical 
force known which have any effect on the hair are . 
X-ravs and certain chemicals which cause -the 
hair to fail' out; ' Hair is .poor condi tion - is usual 1 y 


an indication of either bodily ill-health or neglect. 
Kegular brushing and massage help to keep 
the scalp healthy, by freeing the pores from 
clogging particles of dust, waste oils and adds, 
etc., and stimulating the flow of blood to the hair 
roots. 

Baldness, in most cases, Is an hereditary trait, 
inherited through the male side of the family; 
being hereditary, it cannot be altered. There is, 
however, a type of baldness known as alopecia 
■ areata in which temporary baldness is caused by 
such factors as nervous debility and certain fevers. 
This type usually recovers itself. 

The hair should be washed at least every two 
weeks, but this will depend to some extent on 
whether the scalp is oily or not. Certain types of 
, shampoo or applications for the hair are better 
than others, in that they give the hair a cleaner 
or more attractive appearance. (For superfluous 
hair, see under Depilatory,) 

Halitosis. Bad-smelling breath arises from the 
mouth, teeth, or throat, and is caused either by 
decay of the teeth, or infected gums or tonsils. 
Occasionally it comes from diseases of the nose, 
lungs, or stomach. (For the treatment of gum 
infection, see under Gingivitis.) 

Mouth-washes are of only temporary value in 
halitosis because the antiseptic is never in contact 
with the infected area for long enough to produce 
any effect. In general, they merely act by con- 
cealing the unpleasant smell by a stronger and 
more pleasant one. Tooth decay and gingivitis 
should he dealt with by a dentist. They are. 
caused either by infection with a germ, or by 
particles of decaying food between the teeth. 
Chronic tonsillitis is another common cause— it 
should he dealt with by an ear, nose, and throat 
specialist. --■•■ted 

Only very severe disease of the lungs or stomach 
leads to bad breath and, again, these can only he 
treated under medical supervision. 

Hallucination. A hallucination is a . mistaken 
sense impression. That is to say, it is the hearing, 
seeing, smelling or feeling, of something which 
does not exist in reality. The most common type 
is the hallucination of hearing, in which the patient 
hears voices Or sounds which are imaginary. The 
next most common time is the hallucination of 
sight, in which the patient has visions which are 
not based on reality. Hallucinations of touch and 
smell are much less common. 

Hallucinations of sound are usually a, sign of ■ 
mental disorder. They are commonest in schizo- 
phrenia (which see), but are also found in hysteria 
(which see), and. occasionally, it appears in the 
absence of any abnormality whatever. The same 
applies to visual hallucinations which, in addition 
to the above causes, may be produced by drugs j 
such as opium and hashish. 

Hallucinations of touch are found in cocaine j 
poisoning, but those of smell are uncommon ! 
except in some types of brain tumour and occasion- | 
ally in mental disease. 

Delusions are false beliefs, and are. generally i 
speaking, a symptom of mental disease. The 
subject Is. however, much more complicated than 
this because many people have delusions without 
being in any way insane. Thus, an African 
native may believe that he is bewitched without 
being abnormal mentally — such a belief is normal 
to the culture in which he lives. Similarly, a few 
Englishmen believe that the earth is flat, hut are 
not abnormal, first, because a few other people 
have the same belief, and secondly, because they 
are quite prepared to discuss the matter and 
consider whatever other theories may not be true. 

Delusions, arise from a mental process known, 
as projection, in which any desire which conflicts 
with the personality as a whole may be attributed 
to agents in the outside world. For example : 
a woman who has been brought up to consider 
sexual desire wicked, may, if Bhe becomes mentally 
abnormal, attribute these desires to outside 
sources, thereby keeping tier self-respect at the 
expense of her normality. They may then take 
the form of believing that she is in danger of being 
seduced, that she is pursued by one or more 
men, or there may be actual hallucinations or 
voices, appearing to make indecent or suggestive 
remarks. The voices, of course, are simply a 
projection of her own thoughts, as are all Iwilueina- 
tlons. 

Hammer-Toe. A daw-like deformity of the 
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toe as a result of whieh the first joint presses 
upwards against the top of the shoe, while the 
tip of the, toe' points downwards to the sole. 
Hammer-toe Is caused by abnormal tension of the 
tendons, and can only be dealt with, in severe 
cases, by operation. In less severe cases no 
operation should be necessary. 

Hare-Lip. A defect in the dmdopmenttof the- 
upper lip which is related to cleft palate (which 
see). In mild degrees, the cleft may he only on 
I the lip, in more severe degrees it may extend to 
the palate. The condition should be treated by 
operation In the first few months of life. The 
results are very satisfactory. 

Hay Fever. An allergic disease (see Allergy) 

I caused by abnormal sensitivity to certain gras 
I pollens, and therefore mainly found in early 
i summer. The symptoms are—- running nose, 
irritation, redness, and running of the eyes. 
Sometimes there may be red patches or blisters on 
the skin. There are two aspects of treatment : (1) 

I the symptoms may be relieved by bathing the 
eyes, and using ephedriue drops or a Benzedrene 
| inhaler for the nose ; (2) an at tempt may be made 
to cure hay fever by giving increasingly large 
doses, by Injection, of the pollen to which the 
patient is sensitive. Recently, a new drug 
called Benedryl has been discovered which seems , 
to have a good effect In allergic diseases, but it is 
too early yet to be certain. None of the treat- 
ments in the second group can be used except 
under medical advice. • • 

Headache. Headache is one of the commonest 
of all symptoms, and it may be caused by many 
different diseases, or, as most people realise, by 
no disease at all. It Is hardly an exaggeration to 
say that 90 per cent, of headaches are caused by 
functional upsets of a purely temporary nature 
such ae anxiety, frustration, depression, or minor 
gastric troubles. The next most, common cause is 
defective eyesight, which should always be re- 
ferred to an eye specialist. Other causes of 
headache are— high blood-pressure or very low 
blood-pressure, meningitis, migraine, and brain 
tumour, but it must be repeated that the tendency 
to think out sonic dramatic cause for headache 
when the cause is probably a perfectly simple 
one should be guarded against. In other words, 
far more people have headaches caused by worry 
and frustration than headaches caused by tumour 
in the, brain. Persistent headaches should always 
be referred to a doctor, and nobody should get 
Into the habit of taking aspirin and other drags. 
All drugs are poisonous and should only be regu- 
larly used on the advice of a doctor. 

Health. Most people have a very exaggerated 
belief in the power of healthy living to prevent 
disease. For, while it is true that- certain fairly 
obvious measures such as adequate food, fresh 
air, moderate exorcise, and a. calm mind play a 
large part in preventing nutritional and Infectious 
diseases, there are two important facts to be re- 
membered by would-be “ healthy lifers." First, 
the healthy life is based solely on the simple 
measures mentioned above, and there is not the 
slightest evidence that any additional measures 
of the type dear to cranks provide any additional 
protection to health. Special diets, vegetarian- 
ism. over-enthusiasm In exercising the body, 
yogi and physical culture, decqw breathing, and 
so on have not the smallest effect over and above 
the ordinary precautions taken by the sensible 
•man. Secondly, the length of life depends 
largely upon heredity and has much Jess to do 
with how one lives than most people usually , 
believe, and very 1 mu of ills es are not 
prevented bv urn l It) eastn Cancer, ior 
example, one of the most dreaded of sicknesses, 
comes to the healthy and -unhealthy alike, and' 
so do the organic nervous diseases, diabetes, 
heart . disease, and the degenerative rtise&scs of 
old age. No evidence Is an ever been found to 
suggest that eating meat, smoking, and drinking 
in moderat on hav inj c r - nflu< safe upon 
health. (In fact, there is some evidence that 
moderate drinkers live longer than teetotallers.) 
The best attitude to adopt is. as the Bible says, to 
“ bo not overmuch concerned " ; for there Is much 
truth in the saying that the man who cuts out *11 
the minor joys of life for the sake of his health 
may nob live twice as long as the man who does 
not, bat- ids life will certainly seem twice m 
tong. 
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: Heart. The heart lies in the centre of the chest 
and slightly to the left side between the lungs. It 
consists of four chambers, the right and: left 
auricles* and the right and left ventricles. Each 
auricle communicates with the corresponding 
ventricle, thrtragfr a valve placed in such a way 
that Mood can How only from auricle to ventricle 
and not in the opposite direction. Disease of 
these valves therefore renders the heart less 
efficient, since it permits, blood to flow backwards 
into the auricle. Circulation of the blood array be 
said to begin at the left ventricle, which pumps 
blood through the aorta, the main: artery, of the 
body, and thence throughout all the rest of the 
arteries. After passing through the tissues. Mood 
is collected by the veins and ultimately reaches 
the largest vein in the body, the vena cava, 
which opens into the right auricle. The blood 
then flows into the right ventricle and from there 
is 'pumped through; the lungs where it becomes 
oxygenated and gives off the carbon dioxide it has 
.collected in the tissues. Thus purified, the blood 
enters the heart again at the left auricle and passes 
from there into the left ventricle, to begin its 
circulation once more. Although this process has 
been described as it would appear to a single blood 
cell passing round the body, the beating' of the 
heart fe of course much simpler than it might seem 
from this description. The contraction, of the 
heart- begins at the auricles simultaneously, and 
passes on to the ventricles ; the heart then relaxes 
and a further wave of contraction begins at the 
auricles, and passes once more to the ventricles. 

Heart disease may be of various types. Thus 
in a few cases, babies are born with defective 
valves, but in most - cases valvular disease Is. the ' 
result of inflammation foliowing rheumatic fever, [ 
scarlet fever, or diphtheria. Defective valves 
cannot be cured — that is to say, the defect cannot 
fee removed— but the heart h m considerable abil 'ty 
to compensate and there need not necessarily 
be any need for concern. A heart "murmur” 
(the sound the doctor hears through his stetho 
scope in cases of valvular disease) may be of no 
Importance whatever, Dess commonly, heart 
disease may be caused by degeneration of the heart 
muscle in older people, or disease of the falood- 
, vessels supplying the heart muscle. The disease 
known: ah pericarditis Is an inflammation of the 
thin membrane which covers the. heart. 

Heart disease is far too large a subject to 
describe here in detail, but the following story gives 
an indication of the modern medical attitude to it : 
A wealthy American had with great difficulty 
arranged an appointment with a well-known 
London heart specialist, as he considered that 
there might be something wrong with his heart. 
Du reaching the hospital, he found that the doctor’s 
Office was on the third floor, and the lift was not 
working. He was therefore compelled to walk 
up three flights of stairs, and finally knocked at 
the door of the specialist’s office. When the door 
was opened, the doctor looked at him and asked : 

" You walked up the stairs' because the lift was 
broken? ” . “ Yes,” replied the patient. " Then 
your heart Is perfectly normal. Good afternoon 1 ” 
said the doctor. 

What this story illustrates is that, generally 
speaking, the only sensible criterion of the heart’s 
efficiency is whether it works satisfactorily. It 
is rarely possible to have heart disease in the 
presence of a perfect ability to do whatever one 
wants to do. In conclusion, it should be noted 
that symptoms related to the heart in an obvious 
manner, such as pain over the heart, discomfort, 
or palpitation, are not often signs of heart disease 
(an exception is Angina Pectoris— which see), 
Palpitation is nearly always a sign of : excess 
nervous tension and so is minor discomfort in the 
heart region. There is no evidence that tobacco 
affects the heart in any way. 

The end result of true heart disease is heart- 
failure, fa which the heart becomes too weak to 
pump the blood throughout the body.. . The main 
symptoms are — extreme breathlessness --on eser- 
. tkm and swelling of the legs. But these symptoms 
may be present in other diseases, and nobody who 
has them should jump to conclusions until he has 
seen a doctor. 

Heart-Block. A disease of the heart 1 b which 
the impulse of contraction is unable to pass from 
the auricles to the ventricles, with the result that 
both beat independently of each other. : 
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Heartburn. A burning sensation, either in the 
back of the throat or in the oesophagus, leading 
from the throat to the stomach. It is a form of 
indigestion, caused by excessive acid in the 
stomach. . ,V - 

Heliotherapy, The treatment of diseases' by 
the rays of the sun, usually by the use of an ultra- 
violet lamp. This was a popular medical fad 
about twenty years ago, but it is now realised 
that the value of sun-ray treatment in medicine is 
strictly limited. Heliotherapy is very useful in 
certain skin diseases in which stimulation of the 
skin is necessary. Apart from this, it is practically 
'valueless. Large-scale experiments carried out 
during the war have shown that it is untrue 
that sun-rays have any pronounced tonic effect. 
What makes a person feel better when sun-bathing 
is relaxation and the mental satisfaction of expos- 
ing the body to the air. Perhaps, also, the 
I feeling that " Handsome men (or women) are 
i slightly sunburnt ” has a good deal to do with it ! 

. . Hemiplegia. Paralysis of one side of the body 
( caused by hremorrhage into the brain. (See 
Apoplexy.) 

Hepatic. Concerning the liver. 

Hepatitis. Inflammation of the liver. 

Heredity. Every physician knows that many 
of -his: patients add to their burden of misery by 
worrying, often needlessly , about their condition. 
Of these worries, one of the most frequent is- the 
belief . that their illness is hereditary, that it 
“ runs in the family.” . . 

Scientific knowledge about heredity, which Is 
now very considerable, dates from the work of 
the Abbd Mendel, an Austrian Homan Catholic 
priest, in the early years of last century. By 
observing the interbreeding of peas, Mendel was 
able to discover the laws 'of heredity that now 
bear his name. These laws, , while relatively 
simple, are nevertheless too complex to describe 
here. Suffice it to say that the inheritance of 
.physical characteristics is now clearly understood 
— by physical characteristics we mean such factors 
as eye colour, hair colour, stature, and body-build 
generally. There is also a fairly accurate under* 
standing of what diseases are inherited, and it is 
known that these are relatively small in number. 
Thus certain organic nervous disorders, such as 
Huntingdon’s chorea (a rather rare disease) and 
some others that are even more uncommon, are 
inherited, but even in these cases there is nothing 
inevitable to make it certain that any one mem- 
ber of a family will suffer from the disorder, 
Hremophilia. the “ bleeding disease " (which 
see), is handed on through the female side of the 
family, although it. occurs only in males. The 
significant point is that none of the common ill- 
nesses are inherited. Tuberculosis, for example, 

“ runs in families ” in some instances, not because 
it is. hereditary, but because the children are 
infected in early childhood. Cancer is not in- 
herited, nor does it “run in families,” and 
although venereal disease may be discovered in a 
child at birth, this, of course, is due to infection 
in the womb, and could have been prevented if 
the mother had been treated. 

With regard to mental characteristics, there is 
no evidence that these are inherited in any .specific 
way. What is inherited, or is believed to be so, 
is temperament. Thus a person may be slow or 
quick in his reactions, dull or clever intellectually, 
emotional or unemotional, as a result of his 
heredity, but he. does not become a good piano 
player, a good athlete, brave or cowardly, criminal 
or good citizen because of his heredity. These are 
qualities which are acquired during upbringing 
within the family circle or from early influences in ; 
general, ' I 1 ■ 

So far as mental illness is concerned, there is 
no evidence that .neurosis is in any sense inherited. 
Hilt there. Is fairly conclusive evidence that 
schizophrenia and . manic-depressive Insanity .are, 
at least in part,, hereditary, However, these 
diseases may arise in families with no such history, 
and other families with -a bad history in this 
respect, may produce many generations, free from, 
any sign of the disease. It would appear that 
" insanity " as such is not inherited, but rather 
the tendency to break down, given other stresses 
In life. Further, it must be remembered' that 
abnormal parents are un.ikely to give any child 
a: favourable home atmosphere' or a healthy 
upbringing, and this may often give the impression 
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of heredity at work when it is merely an example 
of unhealthy parents rearing children in an un- 
healthy way. So, too, when we are told that 
crime runs in families, this shows, not the potency 
of heredity, hut the power of parents to influence 
their children, favourably or unfavourably. 

In short, unless the patient has one of those 
comparatively uncommon organic nervous 
diseases, or htemopbilia, it is rarely necessary to 
trouble about the possibility of banding on 
disease. Most handing on is done (in the case of 
infectious conditions) by contagion from parents to 
children, or (in the case of mental disorders) by 
bad. example in the home from abnormal relatives, 

Hernia. Rupture ; ' the bulging-out of a part 
of any of the internal organs through a weak area 
in the muscular wail. The most common hernia 
are found in the groin (so-called inguinal hernia), 
t in the fniddle of the abdomen (umbilical hernia), 
or on the site of an operation scar (incisional or 
post operational hernia); The main danger of a 
■ hernia is that a piece of intestine may get caught 
in the cavity arid twisted, thus causing a blockage 
in the passage of intestinal contents (strangulated 
hernia). The patient with a rupture may either 
wear a belt or truss to keep It in position, or he may 
have it completely cured by an operation in which 
the gap in the muscles is closed up. Babies are 
sometimes bom with a hernia which is best 
treated by- operation as' soon as possible. 

Herpes. There are two types of herpes, both 
quite unrelated to each other : ( (1) herpes, simplex, 
which is the name given to a collection of small 
blisters which sometimes appears in the region of 
the mouth, especially following, or during, a lever 
such as pneumonia. It is a minor illness best 
treated by keeping clean and applying collodion: 

. (2) -herpes zoster or shingles, which is an extremely 
painful akin disease due to '-inflammation of a 
nerve root at the point where it -leaves - the. spinal 
cord. It Takes the form of a painful area, usually 
on the back or side of the chest, but sometimes on 


the face on which, a few days later, a crop of 
blisters appears. Shingles should only be treated 
by a doctor, although there is, so far, no specific 


treatment The illness, h ever, clears up of 
' itself, although in old or rundown patients, there 
may be a residual pain long after the blisters have 
disappeared. Both typos of herpes are caused by 
virus, and that: Of herpes zoster appears to be 
related to the virus causing chicken-pox. . 

Hiccoughs. Hiccough is caused by contrac- 
tions of the diaphragm, the large muscle which 
separates the abdomen from the chest. The 
spasm is usually due to irritation from the stomach. 
Ordinarily, hiccoughs are not serious, and can he 
dealt with by- the usual methods of drinking cold 
water, or pressing on the upper lip. Probably the 
best first-aid treatment is to hold a paper bag over 
the nose and mouth, and breathe deeply in and 
out. Occasionally, hiccough may be serious and 
may go on for days: in such cases the treatment 
rests with a doctor, ft -ft oft— 

Hives. ’ (See Urticaria.) 

Hoarseness. Is a sign of inflammation of the 
vocal cords (laryngitis). This may be due to 
excessive use of. the voice. Inflammation by germs 
as in colds, - or. more serious conditions, such as 
tuberculosis, cancer, or syphilis. In some people, 
excessive smoking causes laryngitis. Treatmerit ■ 
is to rest the voice and treat the cause. Any 
patient who has hoarseness of the voice for more 
than two weeks should see a doctor, and if the 
symptom does not disappear after a week’s treat- 
ment, he should demand to see a throat specialist, 
Hoagkin’si Disease. , A disease in which the 
lymph glands and spleen become swollen. Usually 
the first symptom is a painless enlargement of 
the. glands in the side of the neck. Hodgkin’s 
disease is a very serious illness for which no 
specific treatment has yet been discovered, 
although X-rays and radium often help. How- 
ever, there are so many diseases in which the 
lymph glands are swollen that the condition can 
only be diagnosed by an expert. 

Homeopathy. A system of healing, discovered 
by a German physician called Hahnemann, It is 
based on two assumptions : ( 1 ) that d.seases may 
be cured by giving drugs which would produce the 
symptoms of the disease in norma! people : (2) 
that drugs have a more potent effect when given 
in very minute doses. As with most sects, there 
ia a certain amount of truth In these assumptions. 
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but it is quite certain that there is no one system 
of healing, and any sect adhering exclusively to a, 
particular philosophy is bound to be mistaken. ■ 

Homosexuality. A psychological disord er which 
causes, a patient to he attracted to people of the 
same I sex; Homosexuality is really a, failure to 
grow up, because -everybody passes through; a 
stage of mental homosexuality in the course; of 
their development (between ; the ages of twelve 
arid fourteen),; Physical love by homosexuals is 
illegal in Britain in the case of males, but not of 
females. There is no evidence that physical: 
causes, such as glandular defects, have anything 
to do with this disease. It is rarely possible to 
cure homosexuality. : ■■■ ■■ 

Hormone. (See Gland. 1 ; 

Hydrocephalus, " Water on the brain,” A a 
Ulricas iiv which the cerebro-spinsl fluid which: cir- 
culates rbuhd the .brain and spinal cord is either 
blocked 1 iri its: flow or increased lit amount. The 
increasing pressure causes shrinking of the brain 
leading to fits and headaches. Hydrocephalus 
usually occurs in infants, in Which -case'; the head 
: becomes abnormally large. When the bones have 
become firmly fixed together, however, swelling 
of the head does not occur. 

Hydrophobia. • ; Babies. A disease caught toy- 
infection from animals usually by the bite of a, 
mad dog (that Is, one which suffers from rabies). 
It is uncommon in this country. Symptoms do 
not appear for one to six months after the bi te, 
and during this period the disease can be prevented 
by injections discovered by Pasteur. When they 
begin, there is spasm of the throat muscles, ehok- - 
tag feeling, arid delirium, ending hi : death. : Drixifc ;: 
lug makes the throat spasm worse, hence the name, 
which means fear of water. m ft ; 

ft ■? Hyperhfdrosis, Excessive sweating. (3ee Bro- r: 

' midrosis.) ' ; . : : ; 

Hypertension. High blood-pressure. (See 
Blood-pressure.) 

Hyperthyroidism. (See Goitre.) 

Hypochondriasis. A person who is always 
imagining that he is 111 is called a hypochondriac. 
Such a person is dealing with his worries by failing 
to face up to the real source of the trouble and 
concentrating instead on sensations craning from 
his body. Anybody can produce symptoms in 
this Way if he thinks hard about his heart-heats, 
or the movements of his stomach, or any other 
bodily actions which are normally unconscious. 
For example, a man who has been spoilt in child- 
hood and later marries a wife who refuses to go on 
cbw~:Mm;ftma3ffeaev^ of .ft 

queer sensations in the stomach or bowels. The 
real: source :of his worry (that he Wattts more 
attention) ia not respectable, whereas heart disease 
is. Hypochondriasis is really a form of selfishness 
or self-love, bat It tain only ho treated by getting 
the patient to face tip to reality. 

Hypotension. Low' blood-pressure. : (Bee 
Blood-pressure— low.) 

: -v: Hysteria. 1 The term Systeri& ia popularly taken :: 
to mean the sort of “ attack ” when a girl loses 
control arid behaves in srich a way that Someone 
has to throw a bucket of water over her. Properly 
speaking, however, hysteria la a form of neurosis - 
in which (us in hypochandriasia) a failure to face : 
Itopta »ality:M#tA^ 
which appear to be due to bodily disease although 
the patient is, in fact, quite normal physically. 
Tliers may be paralysis of the arms or logs, deaf- 
ness, or even blindness, but the doctor can usually 
discover quite easily whether any organic disease 
is present, A parson with hysterical ilhitw 
always gets some benefit from .his symptom— ' 
part Of his mind does mb .really want, to see or . 
hear of. move. Thus someone who has seen a 
horrible sight may not want to see any more, a 
soldier who Is afraid of going into battle may not 
want to be able' to move — he wants to be able, 
to escape from a hard reality. By.-q site 1 iilnes „ 
is very -common; and even more comma® is t he 
eiemenfbftoyster^^ 

all, of newly all, physical disease. People who 
have a desire to remain ill in order to evade 
responsibilities take much longer to get well than, 
others. For examples, a certain minor operation 
on the knee- is done' in hundreds of hospitals every 
.daKAnfltoe.pafclM^ 

weeks. ; In the Army, the same operation was 
(done by the same surgeons ia the faunae way, under 
just as favourable conditions— and . the patients , 
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were often six months in returning to duty. This 
is not simply a matter of malingering, because the 
desire to evade duty is unconscious. Perhaps 
the best definition of hysteria is unconscious 
malingering. 

IchthyoL A coal-tar product used in the treat- 
ment of slan diseases. It is less used now since 
more effective remedies ha,ve been found. 

Ichthyosis. A condition in which babies are 
born with a skin which is dry and scaly like that 
of a fish. The cause is not known. 

Icterus. Jaundice (which see). 

Immunity. The ability to resist infectious 
disease. TWa may be inborn — for. example, 
'certain, peoples have in the course of history 
become increasingly resistant to particular 
diseases, while others are extremely susceptible to 
them. Syphilis is much less deadly than it 
once was to Europeans, and, on the other hand, 
some islands in the Pacific have had their popula- 
tions decimated by measles, which is a relatively 
trivial illness in Europe. 

■When germs invade the body, certain substances 
knownas antitoxins (which see) are created by the 
body in order to neutralise the poisons (toxins) of 
the bacteria. When the disease has been defeated, 
the patient .becomes.- immune to a second attack 
for as long as the antitoxins remain active in the 
blood. This period may be a lifetime or only a 
few days, depending mainly on the type of germ. 
One of the reasons why anti-cold inoculations are 
useless is that the period of immunity following a 
cold is only a few days. Unless, therefore, the 
sufferer is prepared to take a course of inocula- 
tions for the rest of his life, he can never avoid 
colds in this way. 

Inoculations against disease, may be active or 
passive. In the first case, either a very weak 
strain of the germ or a solution of dead genua is 
injected and the body produces its own immunity 
against them. In passive Immunity, the anti- 
toxins from a patient or animal who has had the 
disease are Injected — this is only done when the 
patient is already ill and there is no time for 
active immunity to be built up. But, with the 
discovery of penicillin arid the sulpha-drugs, the 
use of sera (the solutions of antitoxin) are less and 
less used. In conclusion, it is important to 
realise that immunity does not depend solely on 
chemical substances in the blood. A happy, well- 
adjusted. life makes one much less liable to disease. 
Thus in a factory workshop in which colds were 
very prevalent, one group of workers remained 
free from infection all winter. They were pro- 
ducing a play In their spare; time, were passion- 
ately interested in it, and simply did not mint to 
be ill. People who have no time to be ill are not 
often ill. 

Impetigo. An infectious disease, caused by in- 
fection of the skin by streptococci and staphylo- 
cocci, the genus that are responsible for most septic 
conditions, it takes the form of blisters filled 
with pus, usually on the face. Under the blisters, 
the skin is red and inflamed. Elsewhere, there are 
yellow crusts. Impetigo is easily spread by touch- 
ing with the fingers, or by dirty towels, and the 
first necessity is to use clean towels In drying the 
face ami ensure that they are not used by anyone 
else. Treatment is with suiphonamide powder or 
penicillin, but must be carried out by a doctor. 
•No other drugs should be used — ointments or 
patent medicines must, especially be avoided. 

Indigestion. (See. Dyspepsia, Duodenal Ulcer.) 

Infantile Paralysis. (See Poliomyelitis.) 

Inflammation. The changes that occur in 
.' living tissues when they are invaded by germs. 
The classlca sit < inthm i iti n were described 
many years ago as redness, swelling, pain, and 
heat (In, Latin, rubor, tumor, dolor, and color). 

: When, for instance, a cut is infected, the part 
becomes red because an increased amount of 
blood is sent to help light the germs (see Im- 
munity) ; this increase ol' blood supply leads to 
swelling and heat in the part, and the. tension in 
the tissues to pain. A barrier of body cells 
develops which shuts off the infected area from the 
rest, and white cells (phagocytes or leucocytes) 
leave the distended blood vessels to eat up the 
bacteria. In the body as a whole, the poison of 
She germs causes an increase in the number of 
leucocytes in the blood— & sign which gives the 
doctor an idea as to how well the body is responding 
—and there is a rise in. temperature. All these 
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signs must be understood as a natural response to 
infection and the most that medical treatment, 
should do is to aid Nature. Heat is applied both 
to increase the flow of blood to the part and 
to ease pain (see Fomentation), but it. is unwise 
. for the layman to attempt anything else. Above 
ali, if. is extremely dangerous to make an incision 
in an infected area until the infection is localised 
by the body defences and the dead tissues have 
become liquid pua. Nor ia there any. point in 
talcing drugs to reduce the temperature unless the 
fever ia causing discomfort. Modern treatment, 
such as the use of suiphonamide or penicillin, . 
can only be used under a doctor’s advice. 

Infantilism. A failure of development, mental 
and physical, due to glandular lack, especially of 
the pituitary gland. (See Glands.) 

Influenza. While serious epidemics of influenza 
take the form of a very dramatic and often fatal 
disease, the milder type more usually seen is not 
easy to distinguish from a common cold. How- 
ever, a sudden onset, pains in the brick and legs, 
redness of the eyes, and a good deal of weakness 
are typical of influenza rather than a cold. Moat 
typical of all is the long period of weakness and 
depression which may follow. Influenza is 
caused by a virus (which see) and is not yet 
curable by any of the new drugs, but a vaccine 
has been developed which may be useful. For the 
present, the best treatment is rest, in bed, and 
plenty of drinks (of the orange squash or lemon 
bailey water variety — there is no evidence that 
whisky helps, although it may make the illness 
more tolerable !). In serious cases, death may be 
due to the onset, of pneumonia, but this happens 
only in old or weak patients or hi serious epidemics. 

Inoculation, (See Immunity.) 

Insomnia. Inability to sleep may be due to two 
groups of causes : (l) physical. (2) mental. The 
first group includes illnesses which produce pain or 
discomfort and thus keep the patient, from sleep- 
ing. The treatment here is obviously to remove 
the cause of pain. Certain drugs, of which coffee 
is the commonest, stimulate the brain and make 
sleeping difficult. This can be dealt with either 
by using coffee from which the stimulant, caffeine, 
has been removed, or by avoiding, coffee In the late 
evening. In old people, heart failure, high blood- 
pressure, or hardening of the arteries, may lead to 
insomnia, which can only be dealt with by a doctor. 

By far the larger number of cases of insomnia 
are due to mental causes. These may be simple, 
aa when intellectual work is carried on right up 
to bed-time, and the mind is then too stimulated 
to be able to sleep. Or the cause may be worry, 
ei t.ber conscious or unconscious. In the treatment 
of insomnia due to mental causes, it is first neces- 
sary to remove the cause of worry. In addition 
to the original worry which led up to insomnia, 
many people get very worried in case sleepless- 
ness leads to mental exhaustion or insanity. 
This fear is quite groundless, and, although it is 
exhausting to get insufficient sleep, nobody has 
ever become 111 as a result, of It. The very worst 
way to get peaceful sleep is to try so hard that 
sleep becomes impossible. It is a good Idea to 
have a hot drink before going to bed, and to 
ensure that the bed is comfortable. If it is difficult 
to sleep, a book should be ready to hand, because 
anything which distracts attention from trying to 
sleep, helps. No drugs should ever be taken for 
sleeplessness without the advice Of a doctor. 
Indeed, it is impossible to get these without a 
prescription. 

Insulin. The internal secretion of the pancreas 
used in the treatment of diabetes. (See Diabetes 
and Glands.) 

Insulin Therapy, Insulin is a substance 
produced by the pancreas which, under normal 
conditions, enables the body to' utilise the sugar 
absorbed from the digestion of food in the 
stomach. In the ease f diabete the pancreas 
fails to produce sufficient insulin, with the result 
that sugar accumulates in the blood and the excess 
is secreted in the urine. Insulin is, therefore,- 
used in the treatment of diabetes, and is : given 
by Injection to replace what the pancreas no , 
longer produces.: " " 

Since insulin reduces the amount Of sugar In - 
{ha blood-stream, it tends to produce hunger, -and •, 
is given to patients with a poor appetite— - . 
especially when this is due to psychological causes 
—in order to get them to eat. . However, apart from 


its use in diabetes, the main use of insulin is the 
effect which it has upon certain mental disorders, 
la particular, upon schizophrenia. The prospect of 
recovery 'from this serious disease was formerly 
vory alight (although; of course, it ia not dangerous 
to life), and no more than about SO per cent, of cases 
•showed any tendency to spontaneous recovery. 
With the use of insulin, this recovery-rate has 
more than doubled, and in most hospitals stands 
at about 00-70 per cent. 

The technique of insulin therapy is somewhat 
as. follows : the patient is kept in bed in a warm 
room and given a relatively small dose of insulin 
while, the results are observed. Bach day the 
dose is increased until relatively large amounts are 
being given. : Initially, the only effects are slight 
sweating and nervousness, but with larger, doses 
the results are more pronounced, until finally the 
patient becomes unconscious and goes into a coma. 
When the coma appears to be getting too deep, 
or when it is desired to stop the daily treatment, 
injections of sugar (glucose} are given which 
rapidly put an end to the coma. Insulin is 
used in certain other mental conditions, but 
other treatments usually give better results in 
these. 

Intelligence. Intelligence is the ability to deal 
effectively with the situation in which one lives. 
It has also been defined as an ability: to see the 
relationship between things. Being inborn, it is 
not increased by education, and has nothing To do : 
with book Seaming, 'Although intelligence. --Is'' 
inherited from the parents, low intelligence is 
sometimes caused by injury or disease of the brain 
at birth. (See Feeble-mindedness.) The various 
grades of : intelligence are described as follows — 
progressing from the lowest to highest : idiot, 
imbecile, dull and backward, average, above 
' average, genius. ■: These grades are discovered by ■ 
means of intelligence tests. 

Intermittent Claudication. (See Burger’s Dis- 
ease.) (Ip I- to;? 1 

Intestine, The tube beginning at, the mouth i 
and ending at the rectum. It includes the ; 
-oesophagus, leading from the mouth to the stomach j 
•(about 2 feet long), the stomach (l foot long), the ! 
-duodenum (1 foot long), the small intestine (88 ; 
feet long), the large intestine (5 feet, long) and I 
rectum (6 inches lone). In this tube digestion i 
takes place. The main diseases of the intestine | 
are: ulceration, as in stomach ulcers, or ulcerative 
■colitis, infection, as in dysentery and typhoid, j 
-obstruction due to twisting, or tumours. All 
-these are treatable only by a doctor, 

Iodine. This is found in sea-water, and especi- 
ally in sea-weed. It is used internally in small 
.amounts as a sedative for the stomach and in the 
treatment of goitre. Externally, it is used as an 
•ointment in treating muscular pains ; the tincture 
-of iodine was formerly used as an antiseptic, but is 
much leas efficient than more modem antiseptics. 
■(See Antiseptics.) 

Iritis. Inflammation of the iris, the area : 
^surrounding the pupil. It may be caused by many j 
.different germs. The symptoms are — pain, red- j 
.ness, and abnormal sensitivity to light. Iritis ; 
-■cannot be treated without medical help. 

Iron. A metal found iu the red cells of the 
blood. Lack of iron leads to amemia, 1 1 is taken 
in the form of Bland’s pills, ferrous sulphate, or 
-iron and . ammonium sulphate. Patent drugs for 
the treatment of anaemia are no better than these 1 
cheaper ones. 

- : Itching. This may be a symptom of many 
diseases, such as infection of the- skin by germs 
•or fungi, or by parasites, such as lice or " the itch " 
(scabies). It also occurs in dermatitis due to over- 
; Sensitiveness of the skin to certain substances 
which are harmless to others, (dee' Dermatitis.) 
•Glandular defects, especially i:i women Hi the 
■ change of life, may lead to itching. The treat- 
ment depends on the cause, but many types of 
itching of the skin have no discoverable physical 
-cause, and are psychological in origin. These are 
known as pruritis. 

Jaundice; Yellowness of the- skin; eyes,; and 
urine, due to the presence of the colouring matter 
of bile iu the blood. Jaundice may occur when 
there is excessive breaking-down of the red ceils 
in the blood. , This type is found in pernicious 
mj . , the i mg hi - . • 

Or it may occur la diseases of the liver produced 
■either by poisons or germs. Finally, any blocking 
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of the bile ducts, as in gall bladder disease, may 
lead to jaundice. The commonest type is the 
sort of jaundice occurring after mild gastritis and ’ 
known as infective jaundice or infective hepatitis. 
This usually passes off in two to three weeks. All 
casas of jaundice should be referred to a doctor 
immediately, 

Joint Diseases, (See Arthritis, Backache, and 
Gout.) •.:■■■■ .. ■■■■•./. ■■■ • ..." ■-.■ ' : 

Kala-azar. Also known as Mediterranean : 
f fever. Dumdum, or Black fever, occurs in tropica! 
countries and shows itself in fever, ansinia, 
dropsy, and swelling of the liver and spleen. 
The germ is carried to human beings by the bite of 
the sand-tty. : ■■ 

Keloid. An over-growth of tissue on the site of 
a sear. It is more commonly found in • Negroes, 
The usual treatment is radium or X-rays. 

Keratitis. Inflammation of the cornea, the 
membrane in front of the eye. 

Kidneys.' The kidneys are about 4 inches long 
and 2 inches wide. There are two, one on each 
side of the spinal column, in the small of the back. 
All the blood in the body is filtered through the 
kidney, and the waste matter, passes 'through two 
• tubes! known as ureters which enter the bladder. 
It then leaves the body through the urethra, in the 
form of urine. The commonest diseases of the 
kidneys are stone (see ■ Calculus); inflammation 
(see Nephritis), and tumour. 

Kyphosis. Hunch-back, usually caused by 
tuberculosis of the bone, rickets, and spinal 
injuries. ■ ■ , ■ ■ 

Labour. Child-birth. 

Lactation. Secretion of milk by the breasts. 

Lanugo. The fine hair which covers a baby • 
before birth. 

Laryngitis. (See Hoarseness,) 

Leprosy. A chronic disease caused by a germ 
similar to that, of tuberculosis. It affects the 
skin and the nerves. Tha usual symptoms ate 
pain and. tingling in the affected areas, which later 
gives place to complete: loss tof feeling. Defor- 
mities arise, partly from ulceration of diseased 
areas, partly because the tack of feeling makes the 
patient unaware when his hands or body are: being : 
injured. Leprosy is very uncommon outside 
tropical countries and is not nearly- so infectious:; : 
m people in the past have been led to believe.: It 
is, moreover, curable. 

Lesioal Any wound or injury anywhere in the 
body. 

Leucocytosis. An increase in the number of 
white cells in the Wood. (See Inflammation.) 

Leueoplakia. White, thickened patches which 
appear on the tongue following chronic irritation: to 
■It is caused by spirits, smoking, syphilis, or sepsis, 
and if untreated, may lead to cancer. It should 
be referred to a doctor. 

Leucorrhosa. A whitish discharge from the 
woxnbl : A eertaiu amount of discharge ia normal, 
but, if it is foul-smelling or excessive in amount, a 
doctor should bo consulted. In mild cases, 
douching with warm water is all that is necessary, 

Leucotomy. A brain operation used in the 
treatment of certain mental disorders, and 
particularly the more serious and otherwise In- 
curable dues such as schizophrenia, severe and 
prolonged states of depression, and occasionally 
severe: obseisldnal: neurosis. : The: , operatioii : con- ? 
slats in the severing of the nerve tracts between the 
higher controlling centres and the lower impulsive 
centres. This, in effect, means that the associa- 
tion between thought and emotion is to some 
.extent removed. For example, a patient's 
delusions are only important, in so far as they have 
strong emotional drives behind them ; when The 
drive is removed they become of km significance. 
Depression anti obsessional neuroses are essen- 
tially due to an excessive control of emotional 
expression by the “ conscience *’ ; ibis. again ia 
reduced by the ; ration. 

Leucotomy la a serious procedure which should . 
be considered only when all other methods have 
proved useless. To put tha matter in another way, 
leucotomy does minor (but irreparable) damage ■ 
to the brain in order to remove a greater disability. 
Many otherwise incurable cases have been . 
mm to return home after treatment, and, some- 
times to work at their original job. ' But there can 
be no doubt that their intellectual and emotional .. 
control are reduced. 

It is most important to realise this.- Lcupo* to 
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tomy is unite unjustifiable unless no other 
method will cure the patient, or if the patient is 
either only mildly disturbed or is likely to improve 
with time. The operation was devised by the 

■ I Portuguese surgeon ftfonfa about fifteen years ago. 

j Leukaemia. A disease in which there is a great 
f increase in the number of white ceils in the biood 

1 mulfi Mi, .i the spleen and lymph glands. The 

] red blood-cells break down, causing arucmia and 

' hiemorrkages in various parts of the body. This 

j: is a very serious disease which has previously been 

f treated without much success by X-rays. 

A Recently, however, radio-active phosphorus has 

j been used, but this treatment is still in the 

■ experimental stage. 

I Libido. In toe ps.ycho3ogy of Freud and Jung, 
the term Libido is used to mean the instinctual 
energy of life, usually sexual energy. Juug, 
however, uses it in the much wider sense of mental 
energy in general. 

Lice. There are three kinds of lice : the head- 
louso found only in the hair, the body-louse found 
elsewhere on the body, and the crab-louse found 
only in the hair round the Sexual organs. Lice 
do not develop of themselves, and can only be 
spread by contact with someone who already has 
them. For the head-louse a preparation known as 
let-bane is now in use, which should be applied 
after washing the hair. Body-lice are dealt with 
by the use of D .!> .T. i >owder, but it is also necessary 
to have the clothes disinfested as body-lice breed 
: in the seams. If no other method is available this 
nmy he done by ironing the clothes with a hot iron. 
Crab-lice being found only in the genital area 
can more easily be dealt with, and all that need be 
done is to shave the hair off and wash. In towns, 
the best thing to do is to go to the local Cleansing 
Centro. When this is not possible, head-lice can 
he dealt with by rubbing a mixture of canal parts 
of para Bln and olive oil well into the hair, covering 
for at least two hours, and then washing.' Body- 
lice are best, dealt with by bathing and shaving off 
the body hair, especially under the arm-pits where 
body lice are most often found. The main danger 
. oflice is that they spread typhus fever. 

Ligaments. The fibrous bands that hold bones 
together in the region of a joint, 

Linetus. A thick syrupy medicine, usually a 
cough mixture. 

Liniment. Any oily substance rubbed into the 
skin to relieve pain. 

Lipoma. A swelling made up of fat cells; It is 
harmless, but if it causes inconvenience, may be 
removed. 

Liver. The liver lies in the upper right-hand 
side of the abdomen just under the margin of the 
rib. ft, law many different functions. For 
example, all the food which ia not immediately 
required for use is stored in the liver. This 
particularly applies to sugar which is the main 
source of energy. It is kept in the liver in the 
form of glycogen and released to act as fuel when- 
[ ever necessary. The liver also has the function of 
i breaking-down poisons which are produced either 
inside or outside the body, and in the presence of 
| liver disease the patient is much more susceptible 
to poisons. Finally, the liver produces bile which 
: is stored in toe gall-bladder. Bile is both a means 
. h of getting rid of the break-down materials of 
used-up blood cells and an important digestive 
agent. 

The liver may suffer from inflammation caused 
by germs (infective hepatitis) ; from hardening or 
. cirrhosis, which is caused by various poisons of 
which alcohol is the commonest, and also by lack 
Of vitamin Ki. Tumours are occasionally found 
In the liver, but they have usually spread from 
somewhere else in the body. Liver extract used 
in the treatment of pernicious anaemia is a sub- 
stance which stimulates the formation of red blood 
cells. ' 

Lock-jaw. Properly called Tetanus, is a disease 
caused by the tetanus bacillus which is found in 
rich soil. Infection is produced by the germs 
catering the skin through a wound or cut. The 
diseas affect them vous system and produces 
contraction of all the muscles in the body — in 
particular of the jaw, so that tig; mouth is unable 
to open. Without, treatment, death almost 
alwavs occurs. Fortunately, people can' be 
immunised against tetanus by inoculation, or, 
after infection, if there is time, the patient can 
be passively immunised (see Immunity). The 


effectiveness of active immunisation can be seen 
in the fact that, while in earlier wars thousands of 
soldiers in France died of tetanus, the disease was 
almost unknown In the last war when everyone 
received injections of T.T. (tetanus toxoid). 

Locomotor Ataxia. (See Tabes.) 

Lordosis. An abnormal curvature of the spine 
with the convexity towards the front. 

Lungs. The organs of breathing, two large 
spongy organs that fill most of the chest. They 
are made up of many small air celLs which connect 
with the bronchioles or air tubes and finally with 
the wind-pipe. Air passing into the air sacs 
through these tubes carries oxygen to the blood- 
vessels which spread throughout the lungs. (For 
diseases of the lungs see Bronchitis, Bronchiectasis, 
Emphysema, Empyema, Pleurisy, Pneumonia, and 
Tuberculosis.) 

Lupus. Tuberculosis of the skin, which takes 
the form of yellow or brown nodules that coalesce 
forming a continuous patch in which the tissues 
are gradually eaten away. Lupus can, however, 
be cured by ultra-violet, irradiation. 

Lymph. The liquid part of the blood which 
flows through special vessels on its own and passes 
through the litter of the lymph glands before 
I entering once more into the blood stream. 

Lymphadenoma. (See Hodgkin’s Disease.) 

Lysol. A proprietary name for Creaol which is 
mainly used in disinfecting drains, instruments, 
and so on. It is not so useful as a body antiseptic 
since it burns the skin and is extremely poisonous. 

Malaria. Malaria is the most dangerous disease 
in the world, and millions of people die of it 
yearly. This is all the more tragic in that it is 
relatively easily treated by means of quinine or 
the new synthetic drugs Atebrin and Mepaerlne. 
The problem of malaria in India and other coun- 
tries is mainly au economic one. since the supply 
of quinine in the world is inadequate to the number 
of patients. At one time, it was thought that 
malaria was caused by breathing damp, foul air — 
hence the name which means “ bad air.” But it 
was discovered by the Scottish physician Ross to 
be caused by a parasite spread by the bite of 
mosquitoes. The practical problem in controlling 
malaria Is therefore one of preventing mosquitoes 
from breeding and from biting human beings. 
Since the eggs of mosquitoes are hatched in water, 
the first thing to do is to dry up all areas of 
stagnant water or render them poisonous to the 
mosquito by the use of oil which forms a film over 
the surface. Mosquito nets and protective 
clothing are used to prevent people being bitten. 
There are several different types of malaria, 
benign, malignant, tertian, and so on, but the 
treatment of the actual disease can only be 
carried out by a doctor. Those who live in 
malarial climates can protect themselves by taking 
Atebrin tablets. 

Finally, we must mention that those who have 
suffered from malaria are particularly prone to 
believe that every fever which develops when they 
return to England is malaria. This, in fact, is 
rarely the case, yet the doctor constantly Bees 
people who, having been in India twenty years pre- 
viously, still consider that every cold is a return 
of their malaria. Thin is usually mere boasting. 

Mania. A type of insanity in which there is 
wild excitement, sometimes violence, and con- 
stant over-activity. It is one phase of the disease 
properly known as manic-depressive insanity, in 
which the patient has a tendency to alternate 
between the extreme emotions of elation and 
depression. Mania is now successfully treated by 
psychiatrists. It is not caused by any disease of 
the brain and is a purely psychological illness. 

Mammary Glands. The breasts. 

Marasmus, .Progressive wasting in infants 
without any obvious cause. 

Massage. The treatment of diseases by mani- 
pulation of the tissues. 2fc acta by Increasing the 
blood flow and relaxing the muscles, While very 
useful in certain illnesses, such as fibrositis, there ■■ 
is a tendency on the part of its practitioners to 
over-estimate Its importance in general medicine, 

'Mastitis. Infta unat the breasts. This 

may be acute, when there is infection producing 
an abscess which mar bare to be opened — a type 
usually found in nursing mothers — or it may be 
chronic, a quite 'different condition found mostly 
in women at the change of life and caused by 
glandular upset. Acute mastitis is treated by 
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penicillin, Bulphonaniide, or surgical operation, pleasa 
Chronic mastitis is treated by ovarian extracts or loss oi 
other hormones (which see), moral 

Mastoid, Mastoid is the name applied to the state 
bone behind the ear, "When infection from the ever i 
ear reaches the inside, of this bone, the condition tainir 
is known as mastoiditis. This may be caused by This 
measles, scarlet fever, and diphtheria, or by other 
Mowing the nose in: such a way as to force infection unoor: 
from a cold up the Eustachian' tube into the ear, :freqiii 
When this happens, there is deafness, pain, and Me; 
swelling behind the ear, which must be .dealt with, balan 
by a doctor. An operation may be necessary or and si 

the disease may settle down by the use of penicillin. : and e 
: Sometimes the : infection becomes chronic and the but « 
eat may discharge for months or years. This is Me 
very common, but always potentially dangerous, brain 
It should always have specialised treatment. menu 

Measles. Axi infectious disease marked by fever, area i 
a rash of pink spots, redness of the eyes, and mild Me: 

bronchitis. It mainly affects children, and one brain, 
attack seems to produce Ufodong immunity, when 
Measles is caused by a virus and the most serious "spo: 
: dangers of the disease are the result of complica- epide: 
: tions, such as infections of the eyes, hose, or throat, tuber 
and the bronchial tubes. The usual treatment is spools 
rest in bed and light diet. Sometimes patients crowd 
are given injections of serum from the blood of fever 
those who have recently recovered. of pin 

Measles is not usually a serious disease, but there 
children should not bo exposed to it unnecessarily, delirii 
Children should not be allowed to mix with those are nr 
who have had measles for two weeks after but. ti 
recovery. which 

Measles — German, (Bu&alla.) An acute fever strain 
which is rather like a mild attack of measles. Meuir 
The patient has running nose, sore throat, and a by nu 
slight rash. The glands of the neck and behind Mffl 
the ears are usually swollen. The temperature is Mei 
only slightly raised, and the patient recovers in a mont) 
■few days. . Prevention of infection is difficult be ref 
because the disease is developing in the body for factor 
about three weeks before symptoms begin, and Mei 
during ail this time the patient can cause infection, ninsr s 
(Rubella, like measles, is caused by a virus. . prepa 

Med ffila Oblongata. A cone-shaped part of the betwe 
nervous system which is the junction between the o' 
the spinal cord and the brain. In it lie the vital preen: 
centres which control breathing, heart-beat, and. body, 
the movements of the intestines. prepa: 

Melancholia. Depression ; a mental .disease when 
which, may be part of manic-depressive insanity break: 
(which see), or simply an attack of depression blood 
coming on at the change of life, The symptoms by tb 
are anxiety and tear due to no obvious cause and bleed! 
more or less severe depression. In more severe there 
cases, the patient may express strange ideas, such These 
as the belief that he bus committed some uu- rhagia 
forgivable sin, or that he is unworthy of the they > 

: attention of others. It is important to-be able to accent: 
; recognise this condition, which is usually found in When 
women between the ages of forty and fifty, and, see) tl 
less often, iu men about ten years later, .The after ! 
most serious danger is that the patient may com- bleed! 
in it suicide, an event which is all the more tragic: Mer 

since nearly all cases .of melancholia can he com- Psych 
pletely cured by modem methods. Met 

Memory. Many people consider whenever they down 
■get, run-down that their memory is failing. This forme: 
is nearly always a wrong belief. Every act of The n 
remembering has three phases : U> the taking-in thyroi 
■<?f an Impression ; (2) the consolidation of a Met 

memory in .the brain ; (31 the retaining of a Mie; 

memory and the ability to recall it. Failure to Mig 
remember may be caused by a defect in one or which 
other of these processes,' 11) when people are panic! 
nervous or unhappy they fail to pay attention to follow 
what goes on round about them, and one can- ing, 
not, take in impressions unless interested in Thedi 
them. This is the explanation of the supposed a spas: 
had memory of neurotics. .It is not memory that : which 
is diseased, but. interest which is Jacking; (2) if siiificji 
someone is knocked unconscious in an accident as erg 
their memory will be blank, not only fori the time : ! 3®si 
when they were uneonseious, but also for a period Slot 
: of several niinuiea before the accident. , This is k dlseasi 
hecuiise, as we have seen, a memory takes some usual! 
time to he consolidated in the brain, and the throat 
accident has prevented this consolidation ; (3) and el 
most, other cases of failure to remember are due to to pas: 
a lack (>f desire to recollect particular facts (see orfou 
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pleasant facts about ourselves, to the: pathological 
loss of memory when, for instance, a soldier who is 
morally incapable of running away does so in a 
state of amnesia. The only time memories are 
ever really: lost is wlxep the cells of the brain con- 
taining them are destroyed by disease or old age. 
This is, however, much less common than the 
..oiheir -types.', To summarise, 'law of memory is 
uncommon, lack of ability or desire to, recall is 
frequent, v 

Meniere’s Disease. A disease of the organs of 
balance in the inner oar in which there is deafness 
and sudden attacks of extreme giddiness, vomiting, 
and even collapse.; It is not dangerous to life, 
but can only be treated by a specialist. 

Meninges. A thin membrane which covers the 
brain and spinal cord. Inflammation of .the 
meninges is called meningitis; a tumour in this 
area is called a meningioma. 

Meningitis. An infection of the lining of , the 
brain, caused by a germ called the meiuheo-coecus, 
when .the disease fa epidemic meningitis or 
" spotted fever,” Other types, not occurring in 
epidemics, are caused by the germs of pneumonia, 
tuberculosis, and others. Epidemic meningitis is 
Specially common Under conditions of over- 
crowding. The, disease begins like a cold with 
fever and sore throat which is followed by a rash 
of pin-point-size red spots all over the body, Eater, 
there is severe headache, vomiting, and sometimes 
delirium. The epidemic: arid streptococcal types 
are now curable with sulphonainide or penicillin, 
but, tuberculous meningitis Is a very grave disease 
which rarely recovers. The use of the now drugs 
streptomycin, however, holds out some hone. 
Meningitis may sometimes be followed, in children, 
by mental disorders or chaugo of personality. 

Menopause. (Sea Change of Me.) . . 

Menorrhagia. Excessive bleeding during the 
monthly period— -a condition which should always 
be referred to a doctor as it can usually be satis- 
factorily treated. - .’ 

Menstruation. The monthly period. Begin- 
ning at puberty, the.iieriods have the fitnei ion of 
preparing the womb for pregnancy. Mid-way 
between two periods, an crura is released from 
the ovary, which, if it is fertilised, carries on to 
pregnancy. If unfertilised, it passes out of : the ' 
body. Each month, the lining of the womb is 
prepared for receiving the fertilised ovum and 
When fertilisation does not occur, / the lining / 
breaks down, and leaves the body in the form of 
blood and mucus. This is followed once more 
by the laying down of a new lining. Monthly 
bleeding should not be extv mw or painful, arid 
there should be no bleeding between periods. 
These symptoms are named respectively, menor- 
rhagia, dysmenorrlicea, and metrorrhagia, and. if 
they occur, should he referred to a doctor, .Brief - 
accounts win be -found under these headings. 
When the period: stops at the change of life (which : 
seekthe.atopping riiay be sudden or gradual, but, 
after it has taken place, there should bo no further 
bleeding, 

Mental Disease. (See Hysteria, Neurosis, 
Psychosis.) 

Metabolism. The building-up and breaking- 
down processes of the body as a whole. The 
foim^hM.rialM'aimbo]^ftbe'MterSatebol)mri.-''-.' 
The rate of .metabolism depends largely on the 
thyroid gland. 

Metritis. Inflammation of the womb. 

Micturition. The passing of urine. 

Migraine. A disease, believed to }m allergic, in 
which periodic attacks of headache are accom- 
panied by spots or flashes* in' front of the eyes, and 
followed by gastric symptoms of nausea or veunit- 


Amiwsia). Loss of memory of this type may Mumps, An infectious disease marked "hr 
nuiga from the normal failure to remember un- 1 swelling of t u large jallv a g udein r< to the 


iouowed: by gastric: symptoms oi nausea or uiimt- 
ing, . Between attacks (.he patient isInUtoffiorihaJ,' : 
Toe disease can only be treated and diagnosed by 
a specialist. There are numerous modem drugs 
which (are -heipfur; in mild eases a«i>iriri :hray /bB 
sufficient, blit in more severe cases a drag known 
as ergotamin© (Femorsen) Is useful. 

Miscarriage. (See Abortion.) 

Mononucleosis, (Glandular Fever,) A virus 
disease which sometimes occur* in epidemics, 
usually among young people. There is fever, gore 
throat, swelling of the lymph gland* in the nack 
and elsewhere. The disease may be so mild m 
to pass unnoticed, and most- eases recover iu three - 
or four weeks. There Is no specific treatment. 
Mumps, An Infectious disease marked ' by. 
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ears, sometimes of other glands and even the 
breasts and testes, Mumps may be extremely 
painful, but the worst Is oyer in a few dam 
Children and young adults should be kept away 
from patients. One attack confers Immunity for 
life. The disease is caused by a virus. There is 
no specific treatment. 

Myocarditis. Inflammation of the heart muscle. 
(See Heart.) 

Myxcedema, A disease due to failure of the 
thyroid gland. The symptoms are dry skin, 
increasing mental dullness, puffy face, and falling 
hair. The condition can be cured by giving 
tablets of thyroid extinct, but this must be 
continued throughout life. 

Ncevus. {See Birth-mark.) 

Narcolepsy. A nervous illness of unknown 
origin in which there are periodic attacks of sleep. 
Sometimes patients fall asleep while standing or 
talking, and these attacks may be associated with 
a condition in which all the muscles of the body 
seem suddenly to lose their strength and the 
patient collapses. These latter attacks are often 
brought on by strong emotions, such as laughter 
or anger. Narcolepsy is not dangerous to life and 
can be controlled by a drug known as Benzedrene. 
Obviously those who suffer from it should not 
follow occupations in which attacks of sleep may 
be a danger to themselves, or others. For 
instance, they should not drive, - ' , 

Narcotic Addiction. People may become ad- 
dicted to many different types of drug, such as 
opium or its derivatives (morphine or heroin), 
cocaine, hashish, or even chloroform.: Much the 
commonest drug of addiction, of course, is alcohol 
(see Alcoholism!. There is no space here to de- 
scribe the 'treatment' of these conditions, but it 
should be realised that,, although there are many 
ways of making the breaking-off process less 
painful, the only method of curing the addiction is 
by treating the underlying . psychological, abnor- 
mality. No normal person ever becomes addicted 
to drugs. 

Nature Cure. Any system of treatment which 
is based upon the belief that diseases may best 
be cured and health maintained by the use of 
" natural remedies,’* as opposed to artificial and 
man-rande drugs. In practice, this usually 
means that only substances of vegetable origin 
are utilised and substances of mineral origin, are 
avoided. Such methods of treatment as colonic 
lavage are also made use of. 

While it is. of course, often possible to cure 
illness by such methods— at any rate in the case 
of certain diseases— -the philosophy of nature 
cure (and of all other systems of medicine based 
upon a single Idea) is a fallacious one. Although 
it sounds sensible on the face of it to say that 
“ nature’s way is best,” this sort of statement is 
all too glib. For what is “nature’s way.” and 
what is “ natural The fact is that to the, 
type of individual referred to here “natural”, 
things are the “nice” ones and “unnatural” 
things the “ nasty ” ones. Unfortunately, cancer 
is Just as natural to the universe as a healthy 
tissue of celis, and iron, manganese, copper, and 
other metals are just as natural . as vegetable 
substances. A “ healthy ” cancer makes an 
unhealthy human being, and a healthy tuber- 
culosis germ makes an unhealthy lung; it all 
depends upon one’s point of view what one con- 
siders natural and healthy. 

Naturopaths tend to depict vegetable drugs as 
gentle, safe, and natural, although the most 
deadly po ' brim i hr- 1 1 1 s, and tl e 
3 client of the herbalist will buy a handful 
of dead leaves, take them home to be stewed, 
filtered, and what not, when he might have 
bought 1 the same thing at a chemist’s already 
purified and conceul rated. Some of the things 
sold at the herbalist’s have already been tested 
by chemists awl found to have little or no effect, 
.others which do work are used by all physicians. 

: 'Going to a herbalist's. Then-tore, is, at the best, 
like going to Billingsgate to buy cod in order 
thah one may : eat its raw liver when the ; doctor 
•has recommended cod-liver oil. At the - worst. 
It Is a waste of time and money. 

1 Since 5)0 per cent, of aJl diseases get well of 
their own accord — that is to say, by virtue of the 
natural resistance of the body— most patients 
would be “cared” whatever treatment was, or 
was not, carried out. In such conditions “ nature 


cure” is harmless. There are other diseases 
which may well be benefited by “ nature cure” 
in so far as it utilises sensible and common- 
sense remedies, such as dieting, fresh air, fresh 
uncooked food, and so on. But it must never 
be forgotten that in other instances the use ’of 
such methods may allow a serious or potentially 
serious disease to progress beyond help of more, 
efficient, treatment. Cancer, tuberculosis, arid 
many other diseases come into this category, 
and the number of deaths which occur yearly in 
those who are given unorthodox treatment: for 
these illnesses bears witness to the danger of al! 
single-track systems of healing. ■ 

Necrosis. Gangrene, The death of a part of 
the body, such as the leg or foot. (See Gan- 
grene.) 

Negativism. A symptom in mental diseases, 
such as schizophrenia, in which the patient resists 
doing anything that others wish him to do, or 
even does the opposite. tme'y, bb 

Neoplasm. A tumour. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that the word “ tumour” has a 
different meaning to doctors than It has for the 
layman. “ Tumour ’’ simply is the Latin word 
for swelling, and it does not necessarily mean 
cancer. To the doctor, a wart is a “ tumour.” 

Nephritis. Inflammation of the kidneys (seu 
Kidney). The inflammation may be acute, in 
which case it comes on fairly suddenly with 
swelling and puifiness of the face, hands, and feet, 
sometimes pain in the small of the back (although 
most pain here is not due to kidney disease), 
slight fever, and blood in the urine. In other 
cases the nephritis is chronic, the result of a long 
and more gradual process. In these eases, there 
inay or may not be swelling or pain, but the 
blood-pressure is usually raised. Nephritis is 
often caused by the spread of germs of inflamma- 
tion from elsewhere in the body, but it may also 
be caused by certain drugs or poisons which 
irritate the kidneys. Treatment cau only be 
carried out by a doctor. “ ... 

Nerve. (See Brain for a description of the 
nervous system.) The illness usually known as 
“ nerves ” has no relation to the physical nerves 
Of the body. (See Neurosis.) 

Netilerash. (See Urticaria.) 

Neuralgia. The word neuralgia simply means 
pain in a nerve— it is not, strictly speaking, a 
correct name for a disease due to a particular 
cause. Pain in a tooth may be called dental 
neuralgia, in the face, facial neuralgia, and so on. 
Sciatica and lumbago may also come under this 
heading, but will be described elsewhere, and . the 
condition of pain in the chest may be due to a 
type of neuralgia known as pleurodynia or inter- 
costal neuritis. Facia! neuralgia, also known as 
tic douloureux or trigeminal neuralgia, is, however, 
the only proper disease entity in this group, since, 
all the others may be caused by many different 
factors. In tic douloureux there are very severe 
attacks of pain in the face, often -brought on by 
trifling stimuli, such as draughts of cold air or 
washing the face. The treatment here may be 
operation or Injection of the nerve root with 
alcohol. In some cases, the inhalation of a drug, 
known as Trichlorethylene may give relief. 

Neuritis, Inflammation of a nerve. This inay 
be caused by various poisons, such as lead, arsenic, 
alcohol, or those of germs or internal diseases, 
such as diabetes, gout, diphtheria, and malaria.. 
The symptoms are pain, wasting of muscles, and 
defective sensation, whether loss of feeling, 
tingling, or “ pins and needles.” Treatment 
depends on the cause— rest, heat, and injections 
of vitamin B, are all helpful. 

Neurosis, So-called “nerves” show them- 
selves in many ways. The symptoms may be 
apparently those of physical disease (see Hysteria) 
or they may be obviously “ mental,” in the form 
of depression, worry, fear of the unknown, queer: 
sensations inside, and: so” on. Whatever the 
symptoms, it may be taken, as absolutely certain 
tl * (>, - s no pi al illness at the root, of a 
neurosis, and that all neuroses are due to a wrong , 
attitude to life. Generally speaking, neurotic 
people are suffering from a failure to' face up to 
reality. This failure is the 1 result of upbringing. 
Perhaps it will be-. simplest to show the meaning 
of neurosis by a- few examples ; (1) Before an. 
examination, a student develops a “nervous 
breakdown,’’- Reason: he has an unconscious 
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fear of failure and his breakdown is a means of , Ophthalmia, Inflammation of the eye. 


evading - this with honour. Overwork, for nil Conjunctivitis.) 


practical purposes does not- exist, and certainly 
never leads to mental upset, but the student 
attributes all his illness to exhaustion— a much 
more respectable excuse than the real one. (2) A 
woman looks after her widowed mother, and has a 
similar breakdown. Reason : she, perfectly 
naturally, wants to live her owii life, but, thinking 
that this desire is immoral in the circumstances, 
refuses to admit it to herself. Her illness enables 
her to avoid doing what she does not Want to 
do. 

: Nobody ever develops a neurosis unless they 
are, as these patients were, evading soma issue — 
every neurosis is an excuse to avoid a difficulty. 
Terror, fright-, horrible experiences, sexual indul- 


Orchitis, Inflammation of the testicle. The;: 
symptoms are pain, swelling, and a feeling of 
weight. P is caused by germs, such : as those of 
gonorrhoea, syphilis, tuberculosis, and la a com- 
plication of mumps and other illnesses. 

Orthopaedies. A branch of medicine dealing 
with the surgery of bans -i and joints. 

Orteomalacin. :A disease of adults, mainly 
women, which is similar to. rickets of children. 

: There is bending and fracture of the bones due to 
lack of calcium and vitamin D. It is found 
mainly in Italy or Eastern countries where the 
diet of poor people is inadequate. 

Osteomyelitis, An inflammatory disease of 
bone caused by infection with the streptococcus or 


gence or lack of it, alcohol, unhappiness — none of staphylococcus. The germ- is carried by the 


these things ever made anyone ill with mental 
illness (although they may sometimes be a sign of 
mental illness). Nobody with a neurosis ever 
goes mad, although many are afraid of doing so. 
No drugs will ever cure nervous breakdown 
(although sonic will make it more tolerable). The 


blood, but the part where it settles depends oh 
local weakness or such factors as blows: and 
injuries. The first sign is severe pain in the 
infected bone and fever. Usually the site 
affected is in the long bones of the arm or leg. 
Later, a chronic state may develop in which a 


Only treatment is to sit down and consider, small sinus, or hole in the limb, discharges large 
" What Is my illness keeping me from doing— for amounts of pus. which cornea from the inside of. 


what am I using it as a cover? ” 

Neurosis causes much suffering, but it- is never 


the bone. : Operation may be necessary, but if 
caught In an early stage, the. disease may be 


tireless an evasion of responsibility (although, as treated with penicillin dr sulphonamide drugs. 
: ih the caseofso,called. J ‘ shell-shock,” there may be The main danger of osteomyelitis is that abserp- 


plenty of reason for the evasion). The only cure lion of the bacterial poisons into the system leads 
is to be honest with oneself. In simple cases this to damage to the other organs of the body. 


can be done by the patient himself, in more com- i 
plicated ones, a psychiatrist may be. necessary, j 


Osteopathy. A system of treatment based on . 
the idea that diseases are caused by minor dis- 


. Whenever the facts are admitted, the patient- can locations of the spine. They can therefore only 
be relieved at once. Servo “ tonics,” it must be be cured by manipulation- There is no scientific 


repeated, do not- exist — there is no such- thing- i evidence for this belief and tea afcl v is not 


Rest is unnecessary because 'the neurotic is. only accepted by orthodox physicians. In many 
tired from mental conflict. cases osteopathy may he harmless or even, useful 

Night -Terrors. In children, night terrors are a but in our time when advances in orthodox 
•form, of ” nerves.” It must be remembered that medicine are taking place so rapidly and dramati- 
' babies are not born with specific fears, and all oaliy, it is foolish to take risks which might 
such fears are learned from the parents (whether result in delayed treatment with serious results,. - A 
the parents are aware of it or not). Children who Otosclerosis. A type of deafness caused by- 
: have disturbed sleep should be seen by an expert hardening of the tissues in the inner car. The. 
at a, Child Guidance Centre. Ordinary doctors are symptoms arc gradually increasing deafness and 
nofc qualified to deal with any but the simplest sometimes continuous rin mg ir the am. The 
oases. - fundamental cause is not known. Treatment lias 

Noma. A form of gangrene of the mouth found . no jj been satitfastory, but recently an operatior 
in ill-nourished or weak children, It is a very has been devised which is helpful in some eases, 
serious disease. Otitis, Inflammation, of the ear, (See Boat- 

Nullipara. A woman who has never had neS3( Earache, and Mastoid.) 


Nystagmus. A jerking movement of the eyes otitis.; 


Otorrhosa. (See the articles mentioned under 


which may he inborn or a sign of disease of the j ovary. The sex elands- in women. Each is 


nervous system. I t is found as an industrial t about the size of an aiinomi, and is situated in the 


understood that the word only applies to patlxo- OOTna. A disease of the Inside of the nose 



logical stoutness which is such as to interfere with leads to the production of a foul-smelling 

normal processes of the body. Ine fashion- discharge. It is now rather uncommon. 


obic definition of stoutness is something quite paediatrics. The branch of medicine dealing 


different, and, of course, many people who con- rvifch the diseases of children and their cure. 


sider themselves too fat from the point -of view of Palpitation, Usually thought to be a sign of - 


fashion are, to the medical ffinse, perfectly normal. ^ ear j; disease but is, in fact, hardly ever so. Pal- 

1 m , th-if Lrn 1, i *wr ^ x ,, it} Pi 1 J ' il ’ C£WCS to IiCrVC T ft» 


S-vSnlrf ^ tv™ If some cases, to stomach trouble, and in a few cases 

individual s mode of life, or with his body. In the t.n noisoning with tobacco. It is rarely of serious 


, ; a i-f, i. .1 to poisoning with tobacco. Ifc is rareiy of serious 

mode of lift, is abnorm&h wt significance. The treat icr epen m to 
fiA 7 ® "tacli one might, call p&j- cholop.tal. cause. - Sometimes palpitation Is a symptom of 
I or instance, people who aro dissatisfied, •.•speciully exophthalmic goitw- c-r j-jvi-rc aicuinm. 
m their love relations, tend to eat to excess they Pnlsv. An uld-fashlnned word moaning nara- 


are especially liable to eat sweet things or -pastries, 
and this Is autte a common cause of stoutness. 


Palsy. An old-fashioned word meaning para- 
lysis, as in Bell’s palsy (paralysis of the nerve of 

•bbtx r»r ** r»n»fm{n(r. -nskt? ** (a /HaAfttw* in wh?«h.S' 


iiia tma is <mi te a common cause ot stoutness, tU nr <« wpirintr n»W ,r in, in whtoi 

n y to ge ell n* of exercise .m u , 1 ^ \ m u I . V 1 1 " 

over-eating (with the exception of those eases we F ’ piTOfcW toOTm 88 


have Just mentioned) are rather uncommon causes 


disseminated sclerosis). 

nriPahcreas. A large gland lying- behind the 


purely a medical matter and depends on diet and 
the, use of glandular extracts which should never 
'm taken except under medical advice. I 


Glands.) 

Pancreatitis. Inflammation of the pancreas. 
Tilts may be scute or chronic. Acute pan* 


-iKSkc?'" a » B , c g-g ? ‘ X & 2 RJ .. A- % 

§&> as an ms 
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Oophoritis. .Inflammation of an ovary. 


an immediate operation can help the patient. In 
chronic pancreatitis, on the other hand, the. 
symptoms are nofeasy to distinguish from chronic 
(■dyspepa&f-ifiteease-ofitlWi'insidiipprodhcingicsllS;-:' 
in the pancreas leads to diabetes. 

Pandemic. A widely-spread epidemic, era,, the- 
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Black Death, in the Middle Ages or the influenza | 
epidemic after the First World. War. ' 

Paralysis. Loss of the power of movement In 
one or more parts of the body. , This is usually due 
to interference with the nerves or the brain by 
Injury, hiemorrhage, or disease. When the 
damage is in the higher centres (see Brain), the 
result la a paralysis in which the limb affected 
becomes rigid and more stiff than normal — that is 
to say, the muscles are capable of movement, but 
cannot control the movement. When, on the 
other hand, the lower centres (the ordinary nerves 
of the body) arc affected, the limb supplied by them 
is completely without power and lies flaccid and 
inert. Treatment of paralysis is always a matter 
for a specialist,, but it should be remembered that 
even an apparently severe illness of this type may 


(See Hysteria.) 
given to any paralysis 
( part of the body. It is 


be entirely psychological. 

Paraplegia. The name 
affecting the legs or lower 
usually due to disease of the spine. 

Parasite. Any animal or plant which lives 
inside or on the body of another animal or 
plant, e.o., the mistletoe is a parasite on the apple- 
«r oak-tree, the tape-worm is a parasite inside 
man and other animals. 

Parathyroid Glands. (See Glands.) A group of 
six small glands situated around the thyroid gland . 
'They are concerned with controlling the amount 
of calcium in the blood, and, if they are removed 
by accident in an operation on the thyroid gland, 
the result is a sudden fall in blood calcium which 
leads to cramps, tremors, and sometimes death. 
This condition Is known as tetany, and can bo 
■controlled by inject ions of parathyroid extract or 
•calcium. 

Paratyphoid Fever. (See Typhoid.) 

Paresis, Slight or incomplete paralysis. 

Paronychia, Infection of the 'tissues at the 
base of a nail, This condi tion is not, in its cause, 
different from any other septic infection, but 
because of the situation within the nail bed. it 
may be more difficult to cure. -Paronychia is often 
chronic and rewires special treatment. It is not 
otherwise serious. 

Parotitis. Inflammation of the parotid gland, 
a large salivary gland just in front of the ear. 
(See Mumps.) 

Parturition. Childbirth. 

Pasteurisation. A method of stopping liauid 
foods from going bad. This is done by heating 
under particular conditions. The process is 
named after Pasteur, the French scientist. 

Patch Test. A test carried out by sticking a 
patch impregnated with a substance to which the 
rfcrson is thought to be sensitive on to the arm. 
A red area of inflammation on the spot shows 
hypersensitivity. 

Pathology. The study of diseases for their 
■own Interest, rather than directly with a view to 
curing them. 

Pediatrics. The . study of the diseases of 
-children. 

Pediculosis. Infestation with lice (which see). . 

Pellagra. A disease found mainly in the 
-southern States of America and southern Europe, 
due to malnutrition, and especially to lack of 
vitamin B. 1 The symptoms are skin rashes, 
weakness, pain, and mental depression. It, can 
:be cured by giving a better diet. 

Pelvis. . The part of the body lying between the 
thighs and the abdomen. It contains the 
bladder, the large intestine, and the internal sex 
< .organs— the womb and ovaries in the female, the 
"Prostate gland hi the male. 

Pemphigus. Is 1 di - 1 wl ’ there are 

largo blisters which arc at dost filled with fluid and 
later burst and leave behind pigmented spots. 
There are many types of pemphigus — one type is 
found in young infants. - 

Penicillin. A drug discovered in 1928 by Sir 
Alexander Fleming of St. Mary’s Hospital, 
London. Sir Alexander, then Dr. Flaming, 
noticed flint taphyi r growing on a culture 
Plate near a window was being destroyed in the 
'region of a. small speck of mould. On invest!- 
, gating further, ha found that this particular type 
• of mould, known as Pemeillivni aoiahim, produced 
■ft substance which was. deadly to many different 
types of bacteria. Unfortunately, it proved to 
be very unstable ami far too easily destroyed to 
be, at that stage, of any use' in the treatment of 
(infectious diseases. It was not until 1939 that 


Sir Howard Florey and Dr. E, Chain were able 
to produce a form of penicillin which was of 
service In medicine. 

Penicillin has proved to be the most , extra- 
ordinary drug known to science. It is practically 
non-poisonous to the human body, yet kills 
staphylococci in a dilution of one part of penicillin 
to one hundred million parts of water. It also 
destroys the bacteria causing pneumonia, gas- 
gangrene, anthrax, diphtheria, gonorrhea, menin- 
gitis, syphilis, tetanus, infectious jaundice, and 
psittacosis. Staphylococcal blood-poisoning, 
once incurable, shows a recovery-rate of 80 to 
‘JO per cent. ; anthrax, once a very fatal disease, 
has a recovery-rate of 100 per cent. : pneumonia, 
90 per cent. ; gonorrhea, 100 per cent. ; syphilis in 
the early stages is cured in a week. It appears 
likely that new drugs will be produced in the near 
future from fungi and moulds, and already 
numerous such substances have been discovered. 
Most of them are, however, no more powerful 
than penicillin, and a good deal more toxic. One 
of these drugs is streptomycin which has proved 
useful in tuberculous meningitis, once uniformly 
deadly. During the 1939-1945 war. penicillin, 
either alone or in combination with sulphonamides 
(which see) was responsible for saving many lives. 

Penis, The male sex organ. 

Pepsin. A ferment found in the gastric juice 
which helps in the digestion of protein by breaking 
it down into simpler products. 

Pericarditis. The pericardium Is a sac surround- 
ing the heart, Like the pleura, the corresponding 
membrane surrounding the lungs, it may become 
infected with germs causing the disease known as 
pericarditis. There is pain over the heart, fever, 
a rapid pulse, and other symptoms. Treatment 
can only be carried out by a doctor. 
i Perineum. The area between the sex organs 
and the anus. 

Periostitis. Inflammation of the membrane 
lining a bone. The disease, is caused by germs 
and may be acute or chronic, r The symptoms are 
pain and swelling over the affected area, which, 
in the case of acute periostitis, may be very severe. 

Peristalsis. The normal movements of the 
intestines which move the food along the digestive 
tract, 

Peritonitis. Just a3 the heart, lungs, and other 
organs are covered by a thin membrane like 
cellophane, so also are the Intestines and abdo- 
minal organs. The lining in this cose is known as 
the peritoneum. Inflammation of the peritoneum 
is caused by infection by germs and is known 
as peritonitis. Anything which allows the con- 
tents of the intestines to enter the cavity of the 
abdomen may lead to the onset of peritonitis— 
for example, perforation of a gastric ulcer, rapture 
of au infected appendix, wounds, and so on, are 
common causes. Or the infection may come from 
the blood-stream. The usual infecting germs are 
streptococci, staphylococci, the germs of pneu- 
monia, tuberculosis, or gonorrhoea. The symp- 
toms of acute peritonitis are severe pain and 
tenderness, in the abdomen, fever, and vomiting. 
Treatment depends on the patient’s, condition and 
the cause of the Illness. Chronic peritonitis, due 
usually to tuberculosis, is a less dramatic illness 
and may last for a considerable time. 

Pernicious Anaemia. (See Anaemia.) 

Pertussis. (See Whooping Cough.) 

Petit Mai. A form of epilepsy in which, the 
attacks are relatively slight, There may be a 
mere twitching of the eyelids or arm muscles, 
or the patient, while talking, may stare in a fixed 
manner for a few seconds and later be. slightly 
confused. Treatment cannot be carried out until 
examination by an expert has mads the diagnosis 
absolutely certain. 

Pharyngitis. Inflammation of the pharynx, 
the area at the back of the nose land throat. 
Infection, usually caused by the streptococcus, 
often follows a cold in the nose. In minor cases, - 
gargling with - hot wafer in which two aspirin 
tablets have been dissolved will relieve the pain, 
but in more severe eases it may be necessary -to " 
visit a doctor and he will probably recommend , 
sulpbonamide tablets or penicillin lozenges-, 

Phenolphthalein. A drag- used as a purgative. 
It is as safe to take as most purges (which are 
always best left alone), hut some people are 
specially sensitive and may develop a rash on the 
skin after using it. 
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Phimosis. Excessive tightness of the foreskin, . 

Phlebitis. In.ia'nmr.riari of a vein. This may ! 
occur in those with varicose veins, or from infee* ! 
tion in a nearby area. It sometimes occurs as a : 
complication of surgical operations, or after child- 
birth. The vein becomes swollen, red, and pain- 
ful, owing to the formation of a blood-clot inside. 
The most important point is to keep the limb at 
absolute rest as the main danger is that the clot, 
may break loose and block a blood-vessel in. a 
vital area, thus causing sudden death. For- 
tunately, this mishap is not very common. Treat- 
ment should be carried out by a doctor, 

Photophobia. Abnormal sensitiveness to light. • 

Phthisis. Tubcrcu osis (which see). 

Physiology. The science which, deals with the 
■ working of the. body. 

Pica, An abnormal craving to eat dirt, not 
uncommonly found in children. 

Piles. Piles are varicose ve'ns in the rectum or 
around the anus. Some people are more liab e to 
suffer from pies than others, but the immediate 
cause is pressure on the ve ns which prevents the 
free flow, of Wood. Constipation and pregnancy 
are therefore the conditions most liable to lead to 
hemorrhoids. External plies are those, which 
develop outside around the anus ; they may lead 
to a good deal of itching, irritation, and pain. 
Internal piles form inside the rectum and, at tlrst, 
lead to no symptoms. If they grow, the patient 
may suffer from pain and a feeling of fullness 
after the bowel has beeu emptied. Mild cases can 
be dean, with by reuumug tne cause, oun- 
stipatiou, but more severe cases reauire treatment 
either by injection or operation. -The ointments 
generally advertised are useless, except in relieving 
skin irritation. No such application can cure piles. 

Pineal Gland. A small gland about the size of a 
pea in the lower part of the brain. Its function is 
unknown, but, in earlier days, it was believed to be 
the site of the soul. ■ , _ 

Pituitary Gland. A small gland at the base of 
the brain which controls all the other glands of 
the body. (See Glands.) It is concerned with 
growth, and under-development leads to dwarfism 
while tumour or over-development leads to 
gigantism. Sexual development is also controlled 
from this centre. The pituitary gland is one oi 
the commoner sites of brain tumour. 

Pityriasis. A group of diseases in which the 
main symptom is a scaly skin. Treatment is a 
matter for a specialist. 

Placenta. The organ by which the unborn 
Infant is attached to the inside of the womb. 

Plague. In the general sense, the word plague 
refers to any pestilence, but, more specifically, it 
refers to bubonic plague, a disease spread by fleas 
carried by rats. The fleas carry the genns from 
infected 1 rats to human beings and the bite of the 
flea injects the germs into the blood-Btream. 
Bubonic plague occurs in two forms depending on 
whether the lungs are mainly affected or t he glands 
of the groin. The swelling which develops in the 
groin is known as a bubo. The outbreaks of 
plague (“ The Black Death ”), so common in the 
Middle Ages, are now rare in Europe, hut still 
exist in Asia. People may now he inoculated 
against Plague, and the treatment is now much 
more satisfactory than formerly. 

Plasma. The practically colourless fluid part 
of the blood. By modern methods it is now 
possible to dry plasma and “ reconstitute it 
when necessary by adding water. Such dried 
phisma is used for emergency blood transfusions. 

Pleurisy. The lining of the chest wall, which 
also forms a covering for the I ungs. is known as the: 
Pleura. When this becomes inflamed, the illness 
is called pleurisy. Pleurisy is almost always due 
to infection with a germ and most often occurs in 
the course of another illness, such as measles, 
scarlet fever,, tuberculosis, abscess, or sometimes 
following a blow to the chest. In the early stage, 
inflammation causes friction between the two 
layers of pleura and 'this causes Pain, but later 
fluid is secreted and “pleurisy with effusion” 
results. Treatment in mild cases is mainly a 
matter of rest, but when fluid has formed it may 
lie accessary to withdraw this with a needle or 
Oven by a surgical operation. Nowadays, peni- 
cillin or the sulphonamide drugs can be used. 
The commonest symptoms of pleurisy are pain in 
the chest, cough, and fever. When fluid has 
formed, the pain tends to disappear. 


Pneumonia. Inflammation of the lungs which 
in the vast majority of cases is caused by a germ 
known as the pneumococcus. Other types are 
due to streptococci, influenza* plague, anthrax, 
and so on, but these are much less frequent. In 
pneumonia, the air.eells of the lungs become filled 
with fluid, and this causes breathing to be difficult. 
Since there is always a certain degree of pleurisy, 
there is also pain la the chest. Most types of 
pneumonia respond to penicillin or sulphonamide, 
and the death-rate from pneumonia has been 
reduced by the use of these drugs from about 20 
per cent, to less than 1 per cent. Pneumococcal 
pneumonia is called lobar pneumonia, since it, 
occurs in one lobe of the lung : other types are 
usually found in the form of broncho-pneumonia 
in which the areas of inflammation are scattered 
throughout the lung instead of occurring in one 
part only. ,, 1 , 

Pneumothorax. The air pressure in the chest is 
lower than that of the outer air. When air or any 
other gas is permitted to enter the result is a 
coilanse Of the lungs. This may happen either by- 
accident (for example, by a wound, or by rupture 
of some of the cells), or deliberately, as when air 
is injected in the treatment of tuberculosis in order 
to collapse the lung .and. permit rest and healing. 

Poisoning. Almost any substance may act, as a 
poison if given in sufficient quantities. In treat- 
ment it is usual to give a list of antidotes which 
counteract particular poisons, but these are more 
for the use of doctors than for first-aid use. The 
proper things to do when it is suspected that 
anyone has taken poison are as follows : <1! send 
for a doctor at once ; (2). give drinks of milk, 
white of ess, or strong tea ; (3) give afterwards an 
much as the patient can take of a mixture contain- 
ing a heaped teaspoonful of ordinary salt to a cup 
of warm (not hot) water. This will make him sick. 

The idea of tin’s treatment is, first of all, to- 
neutralise the poison, and then to get rid of It. 

Narcotic poisons (those which make the patient 
sleepy) should be dealt with as above and cups of 
strong coffee should then be given. 

Poliomyelitis. Infantile Paralysis. A disease 
of the nervous system in which the beginnings of 
the nerves of movement are affected — that is, 
before they leave the spinal column. The in- 
1 nomination is caused by a virus (which see), and 
the condition is infectious, infection being spread 
•by sewage, flies, and contaminated foodstuffs. In 
i the earliest stage, infantile paralysis is no different 
' from any other fever— the temperature is raised. 
: the patient is flushed, and so on. Later, pains 
occur in the muscles and paralysis develops quite 
j quickly. The full degree of paralysis develops in 
! the first twenty -four hours. There is no specific 
treatment as yet, and the main effort is directed 
i to resting and splinting the affected limbs in order 
1 to avoid . deformities later. The Kenny treatment 
which has been so much advertised to the public 
; is not considered by responsible doctors to be ijny 
better than more orthodox methods. Death in 
the acute stage, or deformities at a later stage, 
may occur. 

Polycythemia. The opposite of anremia. The 


red blood cells are greatly Increased in number 
with the result that the blood is less able to flow 
through the veins and arteries. Symptoms are— 
dizziness, headache, nose bleeding, and sometimes 
a dark- red or bluish coloration of t he skin. Poly* . 
ey thsemia is not a common disease and the 
treatment is directed, to reducing the amount, of 
blood either by bleeding or by the use of drugs 
which destroy some of the excess cells, / 

Polypus, a wart-like growth found within 
certain organs, such as the nose, intestine, womb, 
and. bladder. Polypi are innaliy harmless,-" blit • 
.-may cause trouble by bleeding. Occasionally, 
especially in the bladder, they may become 
malignant, and require operation. 

Polyuria. An excessive secretion of urine 
found in certain 1 :i t bales pid 

chronic kidney disease. Sometimes .polyuria is 
caused by nervousness as, for example, just before 
an interview or au examination. Treatment 
depends cm t)ie cause. - . 

Pons. A part of the brain which, as the name 
meaning a bridge implies, connects several other 
•sections of the nervous system together. The 
parts thus connected are the cerebellum, the 
medulla, and the cerebrum. 

Post-encephalitic Parkinsonism. A group of 
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symptoms found in two circumstances, (1) in, old 
ago, to a greater or leas extent, (2) following 
encephalitis, Tlie patient . develops slurred 
speech, which makes it difficult to understand 
what he says, tremor of the hands combined with 
rigidity, which make it difficult for him to make 
an y of the finer movements, a peculiar gait in 
which he moves forward, head down, with a sort 
of running step as if his feet were trying to keep 
up with bis head and neck, and a tendency to 
salivate to excess. When the hands are at rest, 
the thumbs and the index fingers are often rubbed 
together in what is described as a “ pill-rolling ” 
movement. 

Since these symptoms are produced by damage 
to the nervous system, and such damage Is irre- 
parable; it is not possible to cure this distressing 
complaint. On the other hand, by the use of 
certain drugs it is possible to greatly alleviate the 
symptoms. The main drugs used are hyoscine 
and drugs of the belladonna group, but recently a 
substance with the proprietary name of Artane 
has been shown to be most helpful. All these, 
however, can only be taken under medical 
supervision. Still more recently, in Germany, 
an operation has been devised which appears to 
be of service in alleviating the symptoms, but, in 
common with other treatments, this cannot be 
described as a “ cure.” Its sole function is to 
remove the symptoms, while leaving the under- 
lying condition unchanged. 

While the general tendency is for Parkinsonism 
to grow gradually more apparent,: this, may 
happen, very slowly, and, with the help , of the 
drugs described here, it may; not get appreciably 
worse in the course of the patient's lifetime. 
There is no tendency to any apparent monfal 
deterioration. Parkinson’s disease is named after 
an English 18th-century physician. 

Pregnancy. The state, of being with child. 

Pilmipam, A. woman who has, or is about to 
have, a first child. 

Prognosis. The medical name for the outlook 
of a disease. 

Prolapse. The falling-down or sinking of an 
organ, such as the womb or the rectum. .Prolapse 
of any organ is a matter for a specialist to deal 
with. ; :■ 

Prophylactic. The prevention, of disease is 
called prophylaxis. Any process or drug which 
has this effect. U said to be prophylactic. . 

Prostate. A small gland in the male situated 
at the base of the bladder and surrounding the 
urethra, the tube through which semen and 
urine pass to the outside. It may be the site of 
inflammation (prostatitis) or sometimes malignant 
tumours. These are more common in older men. 
The symptoms of both conditions are, pain in the 
bladder region and difficulty in passing urine. 
These symptoms require attention from a 
specialist, tout the outlook is much improved with 
the recent discovery that they can sometimes be 
cured with female sex-hormones (see Hormone), 
Operation may help in. other eases. 

Praritis. Itching {which see). 

Psittacosis. A disease spread toy parro ts, love- 
: birds, canaries,' and other birds kept as pets. The 
genn is a virus which produces symptoms like 
influenza, and later pneumonia develops. Psitta- 
cosis may lie s serious, illness causing death or it 
may toe so trivial as to pass almost unnoticed. 

Psoriasis. A chronic skin disease in which red 
scaly patches develop on the back, chest, arui 
abdomen, the back of the arms, and the front of 
the legs. T< should only be treated by a specialist. 

Psychiatry, The study of mental disorders. 

Psychosis. The medical name for insanity, of 
which there are two main types. Organic 
psychoses arc primarily caused, by disease of 
the brain, for example, toy infection with syphilis 
.or by poisons imulmiit' m the blood, as in the 
delirium resultibg from certain feveis. Other 
poisons from outside may produce the same result, 
as in the i- , , 1 1 nity found in chronic alco- 

holism, in lead poisoning, or in gassing from ; 
carbon monoxide. In old age. senile changes in 
the brain ceils may also lead to psychoses, and 
■poor blood-supply to the brain caused toy arterio- 
sclerosis may produce mental symptoms. 

The other typo of psychosis is known as func- 
tional, and is due to a complete inability to 
{face up to reality due, for the most part, to mental 
conflicts induced in childhood and to bad heredity. 


Heredity in itself, however, is never the sole cause 
of insanity ; nor is it. true that horrifying experi- 
ences or worry in themselves cause ineiital illness. 
The commonest types of functional mental dis- 
order are manic-depressive psychosis and. schizo- 
phrenia; 

The old outlook on mental disease as hopeless is 
no longer justified. Treatment must, of course, 
be by an expert : but the resul 1 s of electric-shock 
treatment, insulin treatment, and such operative 
treatment as ieneotomy are extremely good, evert 
in the most severe cases. 

Psychosomatic Diseases. Psychosomatic 
diseases are those physical ailments .due - to 
emotional causes. They include such complaints 
as- high blood pressure, gastric nicer,- certain 
skin diseases, and certain glandular diseases (tag., 
exophthalmic goitre). Most physicians nowadays 
believe that all diseases may show a greater or less 
degree of emotional causation ; that physical 
and mental factors are both present in all. 
illness. Even in psychosomatic illnesses, here- 
dity and other factors play a large part. Briefly,, 
the main cause of these diseases is worry. The 
Importance of this lies in The fact that they 
cannot be completely cured without dealing with, 
the fundamental cause. Individual Illnesses will 
be found under their names, 

Ptomaine. A word popularly used to refer to 
poisoning caused by petrified food. (See 
Botuksm.) 

Ptosis. Drooping of the upper eye-lid caused 
by paralysis of the nerve supplying the muscle. 

Fuerperium. The period immediately follow- 
ing Childbirth. Puerperal fever is the name given 
to the form of blood-poisoning which may develop 
at this time if germs are allowed, to infect the 
womb. Once all too common, puerperal sepsis 
has been very much reduced by the discovery of 
the sulphonamide drugs and, more recently, of 
penicillin. 

Pulmonary. An adjective meaning to do with 
the lungs, e.u., pulmonary conges! ion (pneumonia). 

Pulse. The movement of the arteries felt at 
aily place where they are near the surface of the 
skin. It ia caused by the beating of the heart. 

Purgative. A drug to relieve constipation 
(which see). 

Purpura. A disease caused by deficiency- in 
the blood platelets (not the same as blood cor- 
puscles), which are responsible for clotting. 
Purpura may be caused by certain drugs, allergy 
(which see) to certain proteins, certain germs, or 
disease of the spleen, The symptoms are areas 
of bleeding under the skin giving the appearance 
of braising, bleeding without apparent cause in 
the > mouth of nose, and sometimes internal 
bleeding. Treatment depends on the cause, but. 
the use of vitamins C and P are often beneficial. 
In other eases removal of the spleen is neces- 
sary. 

Pyaemia. A form of blood-poisoning in which 
the germs, usually staphylococci, are carried, 
around in the blood and produce abscesses all 
over the body. Pyeemta is a very serious disease, 
but the outlook ia greatly improved with the 
discovery of sutphonamides and penicillin. 

Pyelitis. Inflammation of the pelvis of the 
kidney— -that Is, the area where the kidney is 
connected to the ureter, the tube leading down, to 
the bladder. The inflammation may be caused, 
by irritation from a stone or by a spread of Inflam- 
mation from the bladder or elsewhere. In 
pregnancy, the pressure of a distended womb on 
the ureter may lead to stagnation of urine and: 
pyelitis. The usual symptoms are pain in the 
small of the back, frequent passing of urine, 
sometimes with pain (see Cystitis) ; there may be 
blood or pus, in the urine. Treatment depends . 
ori the cause and on the type of germ causing the 
Infection. Various antiseptics, such as mandelle 
acid, have been used, but nowadays penicillin and#, 
suiphonainldes are more satisfactory and easie 
to use. Occasionally surgery may be jesaary. 

Pylorus. The valve which lie * it end ofj 
the stomach and controls the entry of food into', 
the intestine. It is a common site o: nett 

ulcer. - - 

FyorrhEoa, An infection of the gums which, 
causes the edges Of the tooth sock-v to bleed 
easily when the teeth are being buished T hn-* 
is a constant discharge of pus which causes the 
breath to smell and may lead to artii.ula and. 
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other diseases. Treatment should be carried out 
by a dentist {See Gingivitis.) 

Pyrexia. Fever. mm A ; 

Pyuria. Pus in the urine. (See Cystitis, 
pyelitis.) 

Quarantine. The enforced isolation of people 
suffering from, or considered to he likely to be 
suffering from, an infectious disease. 

Quinsy. The formation of an abscess around 
one of the tonsils. Quinsy may develop as a 
complication of ordinary tonsillitis (which see). 
When this happens, the temperature rises higher, 
there is. difficulty In swallowing, and swelling 1 and 
pain in the neck. The abscess will burst of itself, 
but it may be advisable to open it. Treatment, 
apart from surgical, is the same as for tonsillitis. 

Rabbit Fever. A virus disease found in America. 

Rabies, (gee Hydrophobia.) 

Rachitis. (See Rickets.) 

Radium. A rare metal discovered by Pierre 
and Marie Curie in 1899. It emits rays which 
have the power of affecting the growth of human 
tissues and lias therefore been used in the treat- 
ment of cancer and certain o tiier diseases. 

Ranula. A small swelling under the tongue 
due to the blocking of a salivary gland. 

Rat-bite Fever. An infectious disease passed 
to human beings by the bite of an infected rat. 
Rat-bite fever is found in most countries of the 
world and Is not usually serious. It is treated by 
araphenamlne. an arsenic preparation. Rat bites 
should be cauterised by a doctor. 

Rectum. The lowest six Inches of the intestines, 
where they pass to the outside at. the anus. 

Relapsing Fever. A type of infectious disease 
in which periods of fever alternate with periods of 
normal temperature : it is found in tropical 
countries and is spread from one person to another 
by lice which carry the germs. Like rat-bite 
fever, it is cured by araphenamlne. 

Reual. Concerned with the kidney, e.Q., renal 
•calculus, a stone in the kidney.- 

Resistance. (See Immunity.) 

Respiration. Breathing. 

Retinitis. Inflammation of the retina, the 
Innermost coat of the eye. It is caused by 
.infection, haemorrhage. diabetes, hardening of the 
arteries, or disease of the kidneys. The retina 
may also become detached, causing blindness. 

Rheumatism. This word has come to refer to 
so many different illnesses that, in fact, it is 
almost meaningless. The disease, known as 
rheumatic fever is a very definite condition in 
which there is fever, pain in the joints, and other 
; symptoms, often followed by disease of the valves 
of the heart. Its cause is unknown ; for, although 
it is associated with infection by the germ known ! 
as streptococcus, it is certainly not merely an ■ 
infection. The other illnesses such as “ muscular 
rheumatism,” and the various aches and pains 
given this, or similar, names, are largely figments 
of the imagination. The idea that cold or damp, 
as such, are causes of rheumatism are also non- 
sense, It appears, however, that rheumatic fever, 
rheumatoid arthritis, and chorea, are all rerated 
to each other. Lumbago and other muscular 
pains, are either inflammatory or sometimes of 
psychological origin. Sciatica is a form of 
neuritis (which see) and not related to rheumatism. 
The main drug used hr tire treatment of rheuma- 
tism is sodium salicylate, but the treatment of 
this disease is a vast subject, and the word 
“ rheumatism ’’ should be banned (except in the 
three, diseases mentioned, above) for the next 
hundred, years. 

Rhinitis. Inflammation of the lining of . the 
nose, aa in a common cold. 

RMnophyma. A . disease of the nose in which, 
■owing, to swelling in the glands of the skim it 
becomes greatly enlarged (Potato Nose),: The: 
•only treatment is plastic surgery. 

Rhubarb. A drug formerly used as a purgative. 

Ribs. The ribs may lie fractured. When this, 
happens, there is pain in the chest on taking a 
deep breath and pain when the ehest is squeezed 
from side to side, yin X-ray should be taken in : 
suspicious cases, but usually the only treatment 
necessary is to strap the ribs affected tightly with 
sticking plaster. 

Rickets. This is a disease caused by under 
nourishment, now, fortunately, much less common 
than formerly (at least, in this country). It is 
caused by lack of vitamin D. found in fats. 


Symptoms, in bad cases, are how legs, pot belly, 
bad teeth, and general poor health. Rickets la 
prevented by giving plenty of fat-containing foods, 
such as butter, margarine, milk, and. in a more 
concentrated form, cod-liver oil or vitamin 
capsules (Adexolin). 

Rigor. The chill preceding: a fever. 

Ringworm. There are many different, types of 
ringworm : Athlete’s foot, which is found between 
the smaller toes: ringworm of the groin or 
“ Dhobi Itch ” ; ringworm of the body, found in 
the form of round, patches ; finally,, ringworm of 
the scalp. ,;■■■. ■ ■ ■ y. . 

Ringworm should be treated by a doctor; it is 
infectious, being caused by a fungus. 

Rodent Ulcer. A form of curable cancer found 
as a small hard ulcer on the face in the region of the 
inner confer of the eye or round the nose. Any 
amah ulcer in these areas which does not clear up 
very soon should be referred to a doctor. The 
results of treatment are excellent. 

Rosacea. A skin disease of the face in which 
there is permanent redness over the nose and 
cheeks. The blood-vessels arc distended. Rosacea 
is found in people who suffer from gastric symp- 
toms. in those who eat unsuitable food and drink 
to excess (whether alcohol or tea!). At one time 
rosacea was known as “ Grog Blossom,” but it is 
more likely to affect the over-righteous than the 
bon viveur. 

Rubella. German Measles. A mild fever the 
symptoms of which are similar to measles. There 
is slight fever for a few days, catarrh, sore throat, 
and muscle pains, A rash Is present and the 
glands behind the ears are swollen. 

Rupture. (See Hernia.) 

Sacroiliac Strain. A type of backache (which 
see). 

St. Vitus’s Dance. (Sec Chorea.) 

Sadism. A perversion in which sexual pleasure 
can only be obtained by Inflicting pain on someone. 

Salpingitis. Inflammation of the Fallopian 
tubes (which see). 

Sarcoma. One of the two main types of cancer 
— the other being carcinoma. Carcinomata arc 
formed from epithelial tissue (that is, skin of the 
tissues that cover or lino tl :e body ) ; sareoi nata are 
composed of connective tissues (e.o.. bone, 
cartilage, muscle, etc.). 

Scabies, A very common disease of the skin 
caused by a mite which burrows under the surface 
and causes extreme discomfort and itching — 
hence its common name, “ the itch," The areas 
most affected are the groin, the fronts of the 
elbows, the wrists, and between the lingers. The 
disease is caused by contact with someone else 
who has the disease. In treatment, it is usually 
best to go to the nearest .Cleansing Centre, but 
treatment may also be carried out by the physi- 
cian. Sulphur ointment, once the main drug used, , 
is now given up in favour of benzyl benzoate and 
other more efficient methods. The exact details 
are given on , the bottle. Scabies is unpleasant. 
but not dangerous. 

Scarlatina. Scarlet Fever. The symptoms are 
shivering attacks, followed later by fever, 
sometimes vomiting, sore throat, and on the 
second day of illness, a rash of bright, red spots 
which begins to fade on the third or fourth day. 
By the end of a %veck. under favourable conditions, 
the patient begins to fee) bet fur, and the period 
of convalescence begins in the third week. Com- 
plications of scarlet fever arc — ear disease. Kidney 
inflammation, and heart disease. Scarlet fever is 
a serious disease, but. with adequate medical help 
all should go well. The cause is the germ known 
as streptococcus against which un antitoxin has 
been discovered: sulphouamide drugs arc. also 
used in treatment. The doctor will advise about 
methods of preventing spread of infection to 
others.: 

Schizophrenia. Schizophrenia, was originally 
named dementia, praecox, and is a serious mental 
disease due to psychological causes. That is to 
say, unlike certain other diseases, there is no sign 
of brain damage. As (.lie original name implies, 
it is a form of mental deterioration (dementia), 
coming on usually in early life i prawns). In the 
popular Press schizophrenia is usually called 
“split mind,” a misnomer, wiice we all have 
‘‘split minds ” — what we say or think and what we 
do are often at odds. with each other. Many 
politicians, for example, show this trait to a 




marked degree, but, are not (necessarily) suffering 
from schizophrenia. Typically the schizophrenic 
baa been a sensitive, retiring child and may have 
been above average intelligence, but in the early 
twenties peculiar behaviour starts to develop. 
There may be hallucinations (i.e., hearing of 
imaginary voices) of delusions te.o„ thatheter she 
is being persecuted), and the patient tends to 
become more solitary;' sitting alone and smiling to 
himself. On other occasions there may bo 
violent outbursts. (It must be remembered 
that what is described here are the symptoms of 
schizophrenia in general. Every patient indivi- 
dually does not necessarily have all these 
symptoms ; ho may be violent & large part of the 
time, or no violence may ever occur.) 

.Schizophrenia may also develop in later life, 
usually In a less dramatic form ; it Is then called 
paraphrenia. Paranoia (persecution mania) is 
usually classified as a form of schizophrenia of. 
later life. 

The outlook of this condition is always serious, 
although modern treatment, for example with 
insulin, has greatly improved the outlook. It is a 
psychological disease due basically to the inability 
to face ■ up to a hard reality. Heredity plays 
only a small : '-part. ^Essentially . progressive 
maladjustment in early life leads to an escape into 
a dreaux world. - Such a state is not unhappy, and 
a great deal of distress and sympathy on the part 
of relatives might be spared If they realised' this; 
fact. 

Sciatica. The ■ name given to inflammation 
(neuritis) of the sciatic nerve in the back of the 
1 > Uth t 1 definite disease, 

it must be remembered that there are many other 
ilin < it wl i » i >aln of a -an lar tvpt r ' 
example, disease in tlie pelvis, disease of the spine, 
ftbrositis, psychological upsets, may all cause 
sciatica-like pain. The very first essential in 
“ sciatica ” which lasts for more than a few days 
is to find out from an export whether it really is 
sciatica. All treatment depends on first of all 
discovering the cause, but it should only be carried 
out under medical advice. There is no “ patent 
medicine ” likely to have any effect whatsoever. 

Seirrus. A hard cancer. 

Scleritis. Inflammation of the outer lining of 
the eyeball. 

Scleroderma. A skin disease of unknown origin 
in which patches of skin become thickened, hard, 
and white or yellowish. , ■ 

Sclerosis,' The hardening of a tissue, as in 
disseminated sclerosis (hardening of areas in the 
spinal cord) and other diseases of the eye, breast, 
etc. 

Scoliosis. A curvature of the spine in which 
the curve is to one side or the other. (In kyphosis,; 
the curve is forwards or backwards.) 

Scurvy. A disease due to lack of vitamin 0 
which is found in fresh fruit. It- fa now rare in 
this country, hat was once common among 
sailors going on long voyages, until British scien- 
tists discovered that lime juice, which contained 
■ vitamin C, prevented -scurvy . ¥■ Hence the slang 
word " Limey ” applied by Americans and others 
i,i Engllshmt n. 

Scrofula Ad ud , > late name for the con 
ditioa (> tiifa !. ilo i i lands c! the t*e k 

Sea Sickness. Tins is ■ a : condition which is 
partly clue ' to physical over-stimulation of the 
visceral nerves by the rolling of the ship, and 
partly due to psychological causes. In experi- 
ment carried ost : 'dnring the ; war,' it : was found t 
that tlie most efficient dri®* in preventing sickness i 
were hyoseine and benzedrene. But these drags 
ecu only be prescribed by a doctor and in mild 
awes 1 f ire unw i < e ,f c i ommon 
miii iii u, n - , ild. sedative before iliiig, 

a tight bell, doses of baking soda, aud holding a 
paper < h' v rthem. t leriodieally a: ci breathing 
in iind out. 

Sebaceous Cyst A wen t swelling, time 
times jfcoHKid abk si “ u,.' by the bl king 
of a duct of a sebaceous gland (the glands which 
supply the natural grease of the skin). They 
sav occur in w Hire on the hod but mo 1 
commonly on tit scalp or back Treatment s 
i minor S' mi cal operation. The condition 
liar nkfan, im( mi lightly , 

Seborrhea. A condition of excessive oilincss 
oftht skin caused by glandular upset. Itis more 
ommon in some people than others, and more 
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common in adolescence than in later life. Those 
who have a tendency to seborrhea are more liable 
to certain other diseases, such as dandruff, (which 
see), seborrheic dermatitis, an - irritating skin 
eruption, and acne. A doctor should be con- 
sulted. 

: Septicaemia. Blood poisoning. "Whenever 
germs invade the Wood in large numbers the 
disease is known as s'epfcicsemJa. Once a very- 
fatal illness, septicaemia is now curable by the 
use of penicillin or sutphonamide drugs. The 
symptoms are fever, exhaustion, and sweating. 
The most acute type is caused by streptococci, 
but the more dangerous type and most difficult 
to cure is the more chronic staphylococcal 
septicaemia. The germs may enter the blood 
from an infected; wound; an abscess, or boil, or 
following child-birth or abortion (puerperal 
sepsis). 

Serum. , The clear fluid which separates from 
blood when it clots; a serum is also the name 
given to the serum of animals after it has been 
made capable of antagoniaing germs of a particu- 
lar disease. 

Shingles. (See Herpes.) : ; 

Shock. A state of affaire which may develop 
after an injury. It is caused by nervous over- 
stimulation. loss of blood; and dilation of the 
blood-vessels which enables the fluid part of the : 
blood to escape Into the tissues. The symptoms 
are— pallor, weak rapid pulse, clammy cold skin, 
shallow rapid breathing; Treatment fa a matter 
for the doctor, but : as a first-aid measure the 
patient should be kept at rest with the head lower 
than the rest of the body, warmth .should be 
applied, in the form of blankets and hot -water 
bottles, and if the patient is conscious, he should 
be given hot, sweet tea to drink in as large 
amount: as he i an take. 

Silicosis. A disease of the lungs found in those 
who work amongst stone dust— -such as miners, 
knife grinders, masons, etc. The small particles 
are absorbed Into the lungs and produce symptoms 
of chronic bronchitis (which see). Patients are 
more liable to develop tuberculosis. Nowadays 
industrial legislation attempts to control silicosis. 
Similar diseases are asbeatosis, found among 
workers of asbestos ; bys3inosfa, found among 
cotton workers ; anthraeosis, among coal workers, 
Anthraeoais is practically harmless, the others 
are serious. 

Sinusitis. The sinuses are certain cavities 
naturally found In the bones of the skull. The 
chief ones are the frontal sinus between the eyes 
at the base of the nose ; the maxillary sinuses 
beneath the cheek hones on either side ■; and the 
ethmoid sinuses within the • nose. AH these 
cavities communicate with the inside of the nose. 
When the lining of a sinus becomes infected with 
germs it becomes swollen aud the exit into the 
nose may become blocked ; tins causes severe pain 
over the area of the sinus — e..a.> between the. eyes, 
or in the upper jaw. Sinusitis may require 
operation, but. with the discovery of sulpha drugs 
| and penicillin, it is often possible to cure if without 
surgery. This, however, is a matter for the ear, 
non and thr 4 pc iallst 
Sleep. (Sec Insomnia.) 

■ Sleeping Sickness, Trypanosomiasis. A serious 
and chronic tropical disease common in certain 
areas of Africa. It is caused by a germ spread by 
ihe tse-tse fly. The symptoms are swelling of 
glands and excessive sleepiness. Unless treat- 
ment is applied the disease results in death, 
Small-Pox. Variola, 1 serious infections 
disease with fever pains, vomiting and au 
eruption of red spots which later become blisters 
nd afterwards ar filled with pun. Ibis ( iption 
If 1s to iff t) i i car A Au p i tie i m 
Small-pox occurs in epidemics, but, Is uncommon 
in t ds country sinct the uso ot vaccination Then 
fa no specifk treatment 

?f >irl Medicine. Medicine has passed ihrougl 
many phases from the time when disease was 
regarded a a punishment from the gods iit»r 
of deyil-possesslt n re the presen e t , when more 
and more there is a tendency to regard society as 
the patidht. 

The early prln hive stage came lo an end when, 
in Greece, five centuries before the birth of Christ, 
Hippocrates began to teach that all diseases were 
due to natural causes Then epilepsy, which, 
bccauf o' ‘t‘ mysterious symptoms, bad tom 
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named the *• sacred disease,” was described by 
Hippocrates as being no more sacred than any 
other sickness. But, in spite of these great 
advances, the later history of medicine was one 
of deterioration, and tiro Middle Ages saw a return 
to the theory of devil-possession. The 18th- 
•centnry physician, although more enlightened, was 
too mechanistic and too individualistic ; he saw 
disease as being a breakdown in a machine and, 
when confronted by great plagues and epidemics, 
was quite helpless, For many centuries it had 
been realised that leprosy, for example, was spread 
from one person to another, and some attempts 
had been made to segregate lepers from the com- 
munity. Iu Booeaeio’s Decameron we read about 
a group of men and women who had fled from the 
plague-ridden town to the country. But, for the 
most Part, no state action was taken to deal with 
the problem of infectious diseases. 

However, during the late 18th and early 10th 
centuries a series of discoveries began to change 
the picture so far as infectious diseases were con- 
cerned, Jenner’s promotion of vaccination 
began to aid in the control of smallpox; Pasteur’s 
discovery of the germs which caused such diseases 
. enabled them to be traced ; and, finally, the dis- 
covery of antiseptics provided a weapon with 
which to fight them. When the methods by 
which infectious diseases were spread became 
known by the work of many researchers— the part 
played by infected water supplies in the ease of 
typhoid and dysentery and cholera, the role of the 
mosquito in malaria, the louse in typhus, and 
the rat flea in plague, it became necessary to take 
large-scale preventive measures in order to deal 
with such problems. One of the first instances 
of work in what we now call Public Health was 
that afforded by Chadwick and others, who, in 
the first quarter of the lfith century, took measures 
to purify the water supply of London, and thereby 
greatly- reduced the deaths from typhoid fever, 
which had been one of the commonest diseases In 
this country. It is a basic principle of social 
medicine that many diseases are better dealt 
with by removing their causes in the social 
environment than by treating them in the in- 
dividual onco they have developed. Thus, while 
a patient with malaria may be cured with quinine, 
thousands of cases of malaria may . be prevented 
by. killing the carrier mosquitoes by the use of 
. D.D.T. Dirt-borne diseases can be prevented by 
. . popularising the use of soap and water and 
educating the population in measures of hygiene, 
and venereal diseases by instruction in preventive 
techniques and the control of prostitution. 

In more recent times it has begun to appear 
that the concept of social medicine will have to 
1 m enlarged ; for, while the fight against the great 
epidemic diseases — tuberculosis, typhus, cholera, 
typhoid, smallpox, and the venereal diseases — is 
well on the way to being won, it now seems that 
we shall have to consider another group of dis- 
orders which are also largely social in origin. 
The neuroses, for example, anrl the psychosomatic 
disorders (which see) are definitely correlated with 
.social stress. These forms of sickness are found 
predominantly in competitive and industrial 
societies. What steps may be taken to combat 
them will form, another chapter in the history of 
medicine, 

The modern tendency is to greatly extend the 
meaning of the term “ social health "—for 
example, the suicide rate, birth-rate, and inci- 
dence of crime and neurosis are all regarded as 
indices, of social health. Crime, neurosis, 
suicide, and psychosomatic disorders are found 
most frequently in areas of social disintegration 
where established customs and habits have broken 
down, or amongst racial: and religious minorities 
which are in conflict with the mass of the popula- 
tion, If, for example, it is found that crime and 
neurosis are more frequent amongst Poles in 
Britain than amongst the general population, 
this does not mean to say, as at one time might 
have been supposed, that Poles have inherently 
■criminal or psychopathic tendencies. The reason 
is that, in a strange land, their native culture is 
breaking; down, and nothing has ns yet. 'taken its 
place. Similarly, the fact that in South Africa a j 
tar higher rate rtf criminal behaviour and venereal 
disease rate is found amongst the Negro. popu- j 
feaion than amongst the ‘Whites does not 
Indicate that Africans are criminally disposed, or 1 
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lazier or stupider than Whites. On the contrary, 
their behaviour Is related to their social position, 
In the United States, Negroes have a higher 
incidence of high blood-pressure than the White 
population, while in their own country of origin 
the disease is almost unknown. The same Is 
true of Chinese in America and in China. 

The time is perhaps not far distant when the 
effectiveness of a government may be measured, 
not only by its ability to maintain the physical 
health of a community, but also by the use- of 
statistics /which measure the mental satisfaction 
of the population and its health in a more all- 
round sense. 

Sore Throat. (See Laryngitis, Pharyngitis, and 
Quinsy.) . , 

Spasmophilia. A tendency to spasms. Tetany, 
A disease found mainly in infants in which the 
child is abnormally sensitive to stimuli. Any 
minor upset, is. liable to lead to spasms and con- 
vulsions. The illness is caused by lack of calcium 
In the blood and is therefore related to rickets. 
The treatment is similar. 

Sninal Cord. The part of the nervous system 
enclosed within the backbone. It is the part of 
the nervous system which transmits impulses to 
and from the brain. (See Brain.) 

Spleen. An organ situated in the left upper 
part of the abdomen. Its function is to manu- 
facture blood cells and destroy old ones. The 
spleeir is not absolutely necessary for life and 
sometimes has to be removed by operation. It 
may be attacked by various diseases, such as , 
malaria, typhoid, and many blood disorders. : . 

Sprain, An injury of a joint caused by over- 
stretching of the ligaments. The usual treatment, 
when .it is quite certain that no hones are broken 
and there is no dislocation, is to apply heat, or hoi 
and cold alternately, and bind firmly with a 
bandage. 

Sprue, A tropical disease in winch the patient 
becomes thin, anaemic, and weak, lie suffers 
from sickness and diarrhoea -with large pale frothy 
motions: the tongue is swollen and sore. The 
cause of sprue is unknown, but it appears to be 
due to some dietary deficiency. Treatment Is to 
give vitamins, reduce the amount of flits, and 
inject liver extract. 

Squint, Cross-eyes; an affection of the eyes in 
which their axes are differently directed. Squint 
is usually caused by extreme near-sightedness of 
one eye In childhood. It is therefore of the first 
Importance to take the child to an eye specialist 
immediately the defect is discovered ; the results 
become less satisfactory when treated after the age 
of seven, 

The doctor will probably recommend glasses, 
but sometimes an operation is necessary. 

Sterility. Sterility, or the inability to have 
children, appears to be on the increase in this 
country. The reason for this i is unknown, but 
there are certain clear-cut circtHnstarmes which 
may lead to sterility. In the woman inflamma- 
tion in the pelvis which has blocked the tubes (the 
Fallopian tabes) which lead from, the ovaries to 
the womb will lead to sterility, since the ova are 
unable to reach the womb. In some cases ova 
fail to lie produced. In the man (who it is often, 
forgotten is as often the cause of sterility as the: 
woman) defidextey of spermatozoa may be an 
Important factor. Some cases improve with a 
course of Vitamin TL 

In most women the mid-period Is the time when 
pregnancy is -most likely to occur, and there exist 
-various techniques to discover when ovulation is 
taking place— i.e., when the mum is released from 
the ovary, and. therefore, the time when/ preg-, 
nanev Is uk 1 i ;i t. > c * ur, 

When all this has been said, the fact remains 
that in a large number. of cases of sterility no 
cause whatever has been discovered. It appears 
that individuals who are quite fertile with others 
may. be infertile with their husband or wife. 
Some cases are almost certainly of psychological 
origin, as can be seen from the. frequency with- 
which previously sterile parent's suddenly start 
to become fertile and have children of thdf own 
following the adoption of a child in the borne. If 
may he supposed that In such -cases the woman 
haa an unconscious fear of childbirth or mother- 
hood which is relieved following the experience of 
.mothering an adopter child There is no evi- 
dence (hat the practice of contraception leads to 
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sterility. Under modern conditions the outlook 
Of tile sterile couple is good. Most large h )spii U- 
bave Fertility Clinics, which deal with this prob- 
lem, and the family doctor may refer the would-be 
parents to fnwh a clinic. . ... . . 

Stomach Ulcers. (See Dyspepsia.) ■ 

, Stomatitis. Inflammation of the mouth. The 
. symptoms are burning pain, excessive saliva, arid 
bad breath. Treatment, depends on the- cause. 

. .Stone, (see Calculus.) 

Strabismus, (See SauinU 
Stricture. Narrowing of any tube in the body 
by disease. 

... Stroke. (See Apoplexy.) . 

Stuttering. This Is a, psychological disorder 
and can only be treated by a child guidance expert, 
or, in an adult, by a psychiatrist. j 

.-. Stye. A stye should be treated by hot bathing 1 
as frequently as possible, Ifsty.es are frequent, a , 
doctor should be consulted. 

Sulphonanjide. A name referring to the group 
of .hew. drugs used in the treatment of various 
bacterial diseases. Siilhhobamidelwas created 
from coal-tar in 3908 by the Austrian chemist 
Gelmo, but was not used inedica'Uy until, in 1982, 
Domagh, of the tierinari: firm of :Bayer, discovered 
that a related product was capable of killing 
streptococci (the bacteria responsible for septic 
infections) in mice. Bayer patented this produet, 
but the patent became useless when two French 
chemists re-discovered sulphonamide itself and 
found that it. was simpler, to make and just as 
potent as jProntdsii, (he Bayer product. 

Sulphonamide was first tried out in this country 
at the Queen Charlotte Maternity Hospital in 
1935. There, the death-rate of puerperal fever 
was reduced from 20 per cent, to less than 
5 per . cent. The British drug sulphapyridine 
(II. and B. (WHS) has reduced the death-rate of 
pneumonia from 25 per cent, to 6 per cent.; of 
cerebro-spinal meningitis from 80 per cent, to 
3 per cent, ins-c r . veneiea lirea^e, the 
results are CO per cent, of pationtscured in ten days. 
Bacillary dysentery is treated by another sulphon- 
amide drug, Hulpliaguanidine, with excellent 
results. In warfare, it has been found possible 
to reduce the number of cam of sepsis in wounds 
by the immediate use of a dusting powder of 
sulphonamide. Other diseases and bacteria are 
only slightly affected by the drug, or not at all. 
In particular, the bacillus known as the staphylo- 
coccus which is responsible for many cases of 
sepsis, boils, and blood-poisoning, has not been 
found treatable by sulphonamide. To a certain 
degree, the form of the drug known as sujpha- 
tbiazol kills staphylococci, but it is not always 
satisfactory. However, this difficulty has largely 
been overcome by the discovery of penicillin 
which is very potent against the staphylococcus. 
(See Penicillin.) 

Sunstroke, Until recently, it was usual to 
distinguish between sun-stroke • and heat-stroke. 
It is now known that ail so-called sun-stroke l id 
produced by over-heating. The sun's rays, as 
such, have no effect on the head and the me of 
sun-helmets is quite unnecessary . So long as the 
body does not become over-heated, the sun can 
only produce sunburn of the skin. In the last 
war, soldiers went, to tropical countries, equipped 
with tepees, but it was soon realised, that these- 
were uncomfortable and useless, and that, pro- 
vided the heat was not too great, exposure to the 
sun bad no effect in producing sun-stroke. In 
experiments it has been shown that the head can 
be exposed to the hottest sun without harm, so 
long as the body to kept cool. Symptoms of heat- 
stroke are headache, dizziness, high temperature, 
stomach cramps. The treatment is absolute rest, 
cold sponging, and cold drinks. 

Sycosis. (See Barber's Itch.) - 
Syncope. (See Painting.) 

Syndrome. Any group of . symptoms, not yet 
recognised m a separate disease which commonly 
. gather 

Synovitis. Inflammation of the lining of a joint, 
Syphilis. The more serious of the two common 
venereal diseases. Syphilis is said to have been 
introduced into Europe towards the end of the ! 
- isth century by tine sailors of Columbus, and 
there were serious epidemics throughout Western : 
Europe during the whole of the lfifch century. 
The disease is caused by a germ spread by sexual 
■ intercourse with an already infected person ; it Is 


extremely unusual, although not unknown, for 
syphilis to occur in any other way. In a few 
cases it is spread by kissing but infection from 
a lavatory seat is most improbable, since the germ 
dies very soon after leaving the human body. 
This means that syphilis is very easily avoided 
and need not be considered as a danger by anyone 
who does not come into sexual contact with 
another wjio has the disease.: The disease occurs 
in three stages : the primary stage comes on 
usually about three weeks after contact when a 
small, hard, sore appears on the spot where the 
germ has entered, generally on the. sexual organs, 
but occasionally on the lips. This disappears in 
a few weeks arid no further symptoms appear 
for several weeks more, when the secondary s tage 
shows itself with the appearance of a rash all over 
,the body and a slight fever. There may be a sore 
throat and sometimes the hair begins to fall . out. 
This stage gradually disappears and there are no 
further symptoms for two or more years when the 
tertiary stage begins. This shows itself in various 
ways and usually strikes at the weakest point in 
each individual. Some patients develop large 
ulcers (gummata), others heart disease, or disease 
of the liver. At a late stage, up to twenty or 
more years after infection, the nervous system may . . 
be affected producing paralysis or insanity ( tabes 
dorsalis or general paresis). 

It is a tragedy to let the disease get beyond the 
primary stage since it is at this stage readily 
curable and, although it is still curable at later 
stages, the treatment takes much longer and is' 
less certain of success. The disease can, of course, 
he passed on to a wife or husband, especially 
during the primary and secondary stages, and a 
child may be born with congenital syphilis (that 
is, it may be infected before birth). The' treat- 
ment is injections of arsenic and bismuth carried 
out weekly for a period of eighteen months to two 
years or more, depending on how early the 
injections are begun. It appears that 'penicillin 
may prove more successful and, if it fulfils the 
promise of recent trials, it may be possible to cure 
syphilis in a week or ten days. 

The consequent results of syphilis ate very 
serious and nobody who becomes infected should 
hesitate for a moment before going to a doctor for 
treatment. He will be given efficient treatment 
and nobody will criticise him adversely ; if 
necessary, -injections will be given free. Syphilis 
never recovers by itself. 

Tabes Dorsalis. A disease of the nervous 
system leading to paralysis and caused by syphilis. 

;...- Tachycardia. Bapld beating of the heart com- 
i ing on in sudden attacks,-- Tachycardia is not 
usually due -to physical disease of the heart, and 
in most cases is a symptom of a neurosis. Some- 
times, however, It is caused by certain drags, such 
as tobacco, and may be caused by internal poison- 
ing, for example, by a septic tooth. 

Talipes. Club-foot (which see). 

Tape- Worm. A type of 'intestinal worm. Its 
presence can only be made known for certain for 
finding portions of the worm in the motions. 

Temperature, The body temperature is regu- 
lated by a small area at the base of the brain. 
Normally it- should be- about 98-4°, with slight 
variations depending on which part of the body is 
selected. In infections the temperature usually 
rises as part of the body reactions against the 
Invading bacteria, but the degree of fever is no 
indication of the seriousness of the disease. : Thus 
in tonsillitis or colds, the temperature may be 
quite high C102— lQS a ). whereas in diphtheria, a 
more serious illness, it is usually lower (98-100°). ; 
'Young children react much more violently .to . 
infection than adults, and temperatures of 104° 
in quite trivial conditions are not uncommon. 
While the heat of the body is controlled centrally 
by the area in the brain already mentioned, the 
main accessory way ia which it is regulated is 
(through the skin. When we become heated after 
exercise the skin becomes flushed— -that is, mare; 
blood passes through it in order to be cooled by..-; 
the ah. On the other -hand, when we. are cold, 
theskiu becomes pale— less Wood flows through it. 
in order to conserve the body warmth. The 
same mechanism occurs in -fevers; when .the 
temperature Is rising the skill is pale, when it is 
going down the skin is flushed. 

Drugs such as aspirin and phenacetiri- lower 
temperature by drugging the lieat-regnlating 






centre in the brain; but since the fever is a 
reaction to infection, it is obviously inadvisable 
to do this unless the reaction is excessive. Tepid 
sponging is another way to lower temperature; 
this acts by increasing evaporation and therefore 
heat leas. 

Temperature rarely rises above 110°, and 
patients in whom it reaches this height rarely 
survive ; on the other hand, temperatures as low 
as 65° have been followed by recovery. 

Tennis Elbow. Pain in the arm. particularly 
on twisting inwards, caused by excessive strain at 
tennis or similar exercise. Treatment is rest and 
application of heat. 

Tetanus. (See Lockjaw.} 

Tetany, (See Spasmophilia.) 

. Thorax. The chest. 

Thrombosis, The formation of a clot within a 
blood vessel. The usual causes are sluggish 
action of the blood produced by weak heart action 
and, sometimes, mild infection in the neighbour* 
hood. The main danger of a thrombosis is that it 
may become loose and pass along the vessel, 
blocking it. It is then known as an embolus, 
(gee Embolism, Apoplexy.) 

Thrush. A disease of the mouth, usually in 
infants, caused by a fungus. It results in white 
spots and ulcers on the gums and the inside of tne 
cheeks. Since the child nearly always has 
digestive upsets, it is better to take it to a doctor. 
Thrush is not serious. 

Thyroid. (See Goitre.) . 

Tic. The name given to spasm of the face, or 
other muscles, and due, in most case3, to psycho- 
logical causes. Treatment should be referred to 
a psychiatrist. Tic douloureux is the name 
given to the very painful condition of trigeminal 
neuralgia, in which severe attacks of pain in the 
face occur. Tho treatment of this disease is 
usually surgical. 

Tinnitus. Noises in t he ear which may take the 
form of buzzing, clicking, or thudding. Tinnitus 
may be caused by disease of the ear or by neurosis. 
The different causes can only be distinguished by a 
specialist. ■ dT i/K.v > 

Tonsillitis. (See Laryngitis, Pharyngitis, and 
Quinsy.) 

Torticollis. "Wryneck. An abnormal twisting 
of the neck caused by injury to the muscle or 
nerve. Other cases are neurotic — that is, they 
are not due to any physical disease. 

Toxaamia. Any illness due to poisons absorbed 
from germs in the system. 

Trachea. The windpipe. Tracheitis is inflam- 
mation of the trachea. 

. Trachoma. An infectious disease of the eyes 
found mainly in Egypt. There are scare under- 
neath the eyelids which may later cause defor- 
mities. Only an eye specialist can treat trachoma. 

Tuberculosis. Tuberculosis is an infectious 
disease which takes many forms. It may cause 
lung disease, meningitis, glandular disease, bone 
disease, peritonitis, and so on. There are two 
main, forms — the human and the bovine ; the 
latter being spread, mostly in children, by. milk 
from Infected cattle, the former by other human 
beings. The bovine type is less serious. The 
human type is most common among women of 
twenty to thirty, and men at all ages. It must 
l>e remembered, however, that 75-80 per cent, of 
the whole population of this country have, been 
infected before the age of twenty-one. If disease 
develops later it may be either afresh infection or a 
reactivation of the old condition. Practically 
speaking, tuberculosis . is not a very infectious 
disease in adults ; it is rather doubtful whether an 
otherwise healthy person is in much danger from a 
tuberculosis patient. Children, however, are a 
different matter. 

When we speak of tuberculosis, we generally 
refer to tho pulmonary type, the early signs of 
which are loss of weight, general debility, and 
night sweats. Cough is a later sign. The treat- 
ment- may be medical or surgical. The. former 
includes such measures as rest in bed, good food, 
and fresh air; the tetter such treatments as 
pneumothorax, pneumoperitoneum, lobectomy, 
and so on. Pneumothorax is the collapse of the 
affected lung by the introduction of air into the 
chest through a needle, in the case of pneumo- 
peritoneum the sir is introduced into the abdo- 
minal cavity. Lobectomy is the cutting ■ away 
of the affected area in the lung. Other measures 
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include the use of antibiotic drugs: such as 
streptomycin. (See Antibiotics.) 

Tumour. A swelling. To a 1 doctor, any 
swelling of the body is a tumour and the term 
does not necessarily apply to cancer. 

Typhoid Fever. Enteric. An infectious fever 
caused by the typhoid bacillus. The course of 
the illness can be divided into three stages : in 
the first week, there are the usual signs of an 
infectious disease — fever, headache, and general 
malaise. In the second week, the fever is at its 
height, there is diarrhoea, and a rose-coloured 
rash on the chest and abdomen. The: third week 
is the week of improvement, if the patient is going 
to recover; if bis condition is more serious, 
complications 'may set in, such as peritonitis, 
pneumonia, perforation of tho intestine, and so 
on. Typhoid fever is very infectious, and pre- 
cautions must be taken against its spread. The 
vaccine known as T.A.B. protects against the 
disease. Treatment reauires specialised medical 
attention ; there is, so far, no specific treatment. 

Typhus. A fever caused by a germ which; being 
carried by lice, is spread by their bite. It is 
uncommon in Britain, bat common in Eastern 
Europe. Since dirt, and the presence of lice, 
favour its occurrence, it is freauent after wars or 
Whenever large numbers of hungry, ill-clotlied, 
refugees are crowded together. It was once 
common in prisons — hence the old name of" Jail 
Fever.” The patient develops extreme weakness, 
fever, and has a coated tongue and crusts around: 
the lips. Later, there is a rash, ami delirium. 
Forty per cent, of patients die. There is no 
specific treatment yet. It is not possible to 
develop typhus fever unless bitten by. lice; 
therefore the main preventive measures are 
directed against this. 

Ulcer. Ulcers may be due to many causes; 
continual irritation, injury, bad blood supply, 
varicose veins, and various germs, including those 
of tuberculosis and syphilis. Treatment, of 
course, depends on the cause, and any ulcer 
which is long in healing should be referred to a 
doctor. The following are general observations : 
ulcers often fail to heal because of poor blood 
supply — in the leg. where the circulation may be 
poor, an ulcer may not head unless the limb is 
kept at rest and raised on a stool. Patent oint- 
ments should never be used on ulcers— at the 
best, they contain mild drugs which any doctor 
can supply much cheaper; at the worst, they 
may be very dangerous. In any ease, no moist 
surface should ever be treated with a greasy 
substance (except, perhaps, penicillin cream). 
Strong antiseptics should never 1* used, and 
boric fomentations should be realised to be out 
of date a long time ago. A large number of the 
ulcers which refuse to heal have, in fact, been 
poisoned by the patient's use of strong antiseptics 
and wet soaks. It is always best to go to a doctor 
because the best treatments, such as penicillin and. 

; other drugs, can only be supplied by him. 

Ultra-Violet Rays. The rays of the sun which 
produce sunburn ; in practice they are produced 
by a special lamp. Fifteen or more years ago. 
many books were written on the subject- of 
“ heliotherapy,” or the application of ultra-violet- : 
light in healing diseases. Ninety per cent, of ' 
this ia now realised to be nonsense, tSueh treat-, 
merit la useful in treating a few skin diseases.? it 
increases the amount of vitamin P in the blood ; 
but has no general tonic effect (except a purely 
I psychological one due to suggestion). It is, on 
; the whole, dangerous for the layman to indulge in 
sun-baths from, a lamp at home — certainly- there- • 
is no evidence that it does any good. 

Urasmia. The last stage of kidney disease, when 
the kidneys fail to excrete all the waste products: 
of the blood. Minor degrees may occur when the 
1 urine, in spite of the kidneys being normal, cannot 
escape, owh to L kin > . mi on the 

way out. This happens in prostatitis. Symp- i 
I toms of serious degrees of uraemia arc — fits, high 
blood-pressure, defective vision, vomiting, and 

Ureter. The tube leading from the kidneys to- 
tile bladder. 

Urethra;, The tube Which carries the urine from 
the bladder to the outside. 

Urethritis, Inflammation of the Urethra, which 
may bo caused by various germs, the only serious- - 
one of which is the. germ of gonorrhoea (which. 




see).: The symptom* are burning pain on passing 
water and frequent desire to do so. 

Urticaria. A skin disease in which Small 
blisters occur as a result, of hyper-sensitivity to 
some substance (see Allergy). Urticaria is also 
known as hives or nettle-rash. Treatment 
depends on finding the food or other substance 
which causes the disease, and avoiding it. A 
new drug (Benadryl) has been successful in many 
eases.: During, an attack of urticaria, the doctor 
may give an injection of adrenaline. ■ 

Uteres. The womb. 

Varicella. (Sec Chicken-pox.) " v ". 

Varicocele. Varicose veins in the scrotum — 
the bag beneath the penis containing the testicles. 

. when these veins become enlarged, there may be 
pain and there is a swelling which feels like a bag 
of worms.: The condition is not serious, hut may 
be inconvenient. The treatment is surgical — a 
alight operation. 

Varicose Veins, This usually applies to vari- 
'• cose veins in the legs, although piles and varicocele 
are also varicose veins. A firm elastic bandage 
may help to' control the veins, but the only cure 
is surgical. Either the veins are injected with 
a substance which: causes clotting or they are tied 
high un in the thigh in a minor operation, There 
is no need: for treatment unless the veins cause 
disability. 

Variola. (See Smallpox.} 

Vertebra. (See Backbone.).; 

Vertigo. Dizziness. This may bo caused by ; 
many different conditions. Ear disease, gastritis, 
heart disease, anaemia, or merely wax in the care, 
or neurosis may . be causes. It is therefore 
necessary to see a doctor in order to discover the 
cause. 

Viruses. Viruses are organisms which cause 
certain diseases, arid, unlike bacteria, are too 
small to be seen with an ordinary microscope. 
They can, however, be photographed by an elec- 
tron microscope, which uses a magnetic field 
instead of a glass lens. Viruses cause such 
diseases as measles, mumps,: typhus, pbliohiyelitis, 
smallpox, and : chicken-pox ; they also cause 
various plant and animal diseases," such as tobacco 
mosaic disease.- &jd foot-and-mouth disease; 
Unlike bacteria which oan live even in dead matter, 
viruses can live only within the living cell. An 
interesting fact about viruses is that they repre- 
sent a half-way point: between inorganic matter 
and living things. Bor example, it is possible 
to get viruses in crystalline form. Another 
peculiarity is that, so far; no specific treatment 
has been found for most virus diseases ; the drugs 
which destroy bacteria have little effect on them. 
Smallpox, however, can be prevented by, vaccina- 
tion, arid typhus by control of the lice which carry 
t he virus. x 

Vitamins. Vitamins are substances found 
naturally in Certain, foods, the absence of which 
leads to one or other of the so-called “ deficiency, 
diseases." Thus lack of vitamin A leads to, 
night-blindness ; of vitamin B, to : beri-beri arid 
pellagra { ' of vitamin 0, to scurvy ; of vitamin D, 
to rickets and osteomalacia ; , and of vitamin E, 
to sterility. . Vague ideas:, that Such, substances 
■existed must have been current for a long time. 

: rdf example, towards the end of the .18th century 
: suitors began to realise that -a diet whieb.lacked 
fresh vegetable! led, during long voyages, to out- 
. breaks of scurvy, : and beginning with : the British 
.Navy, started to prevent the disease by carrying 
wtorea of lime Juice (hence the . Airierican niekiiame : 
for the E dish— " i.imey ”). ho un-.tliru'ij 
was mainly Carried; out 
by Uoplihtf and Mellauhy in thi .wntry early in 
the present century U the presen trim more 
then t .till a thes gubstS ioes a : known, ,«i i 
r. teethe drigiiial' A,::B, D, and D have been added 33 
(the fertility -factor}* Kftlie haii-bleedlrig-factor),; , 
not to mention vitamins Bl, B2, and so on, right 
up to BJ.2. 

Many superstitions have arisen in the popular 
i a n. m tc tin net 1 Jin ritai ins 'i . ey hove 
been .A n iu order to vor at colds. •> give 
energy w a g* neri tonic,” and to oi fundi 
informed medical opinion is agreed that this 
tttitude > nonsensf Toe fact is “j. r hardly 
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anybody in the United Kingdom (apart from the 
. very old, the Ignorant, and those incapable of 
looking after themselves) need take extra vitamins 
in addition to their diet. When extra .vitamins 
are taken unnecessarily, they are simply wasted, 
being excreted from the body unused. (It is 
interesting to note that it is usually those, whose 
diet is already more than adequate— such as 
American film stars — who share this delusion.) 

However, in recent times, it has been discovered 
that there are certain diseases, other than those 
due to vitamin deficiency, in which vitamins in 
high concentration may have a medicinal effect, 
in which, that, is to say, vitamins may act as 
drags. For example, vitamins B2 (nicotinic acid) 
and vitamin: K have proved successful in the cure 
of chilblains ; it appears that in high concentra- 
tions they stimulate the circulation. Vitamin E, 
the fertility factor, has been vised in : certain 
organic nervous disorders, in certain heart diseases, 
and in the condition known as Dupuytren’a con- 
tracture. Vitamin 0 is given, together with iron, 
in aufemia, since it is believed to aid the absorp- 
tion of iron. Vitamin A seems to be effective in 
: gome skin rashes, and so on. 

To summarise : under ordinary circumstances 
vitamins, are only of service in those who are 
undernourished and suffering from deficiency 
. diseases. : Deficiency diseases do not exist in this 
country except in those who lire under unusual 
circumstances and are too lazy, too old, or too 
sick— or too ignorant:— to buy the correct foods. 

, Vitamins have, no tonic effect, no disease-prevent- 
: ins effect, in those who already have an adequate 
diet. There are, however, a few diseases not due 
to vitamin deficiency in which, under medical 
supervision , these substances . may be taken, for 
their curative ( (feet. 

Volvulus, A twisting of In; bowel wising 
obstruction. 

Wart Warts are caused by a vims or very 
small germ. Many treatments ; are 'successful— 
but usually caustic is applied. In severe cases, 1 
X-rays may be necessary, a.: 1 

White beg. Swelling of the leg produced: by - 
th -'ll ’ (which. se< ■>! m -14 Usually it 
is a complication-, of child-birth or typhoid fever. 

Whitlow.. .Septic linger. (See Paronychia.) 

Whooping Cough. Pertussis. ' An . infectious 
fever. There are three stages : the first. lasting 
tbouf a week is imllar 1 > an ordit 1 j cold; h 
the second, the typical c ugh >egins, a ,<5 n iy 
last for a month or more The third stage is that 
of gradual recovery. : Treatment is a matter for . ; : 
the do (oi , 

Worms. There are. many types of worm which 
may Infest the human intestines and sometimes 
elsewhere in the body. In tropical countries there 
: are worms which affect the bladder, and elsewhere 
worms which enter the muscles and even the brain, 
producing ■ convulsions. In - this country. . how- 
ever, only three types of worm are likely to be : 
found — roundworms (about the size and appear- 
: ance of an ordinary earthworm), : threadworms 
(which resemble small -pieces of cotton and are 
about half an inch long), and tapeworms (which 
may be many feet long but usually appear only 
in the form of broken-off portions resembling 
ordinary tape in the motions). Only threadworms 
are common. 

The eggs of the threadworm are swallowed in 
salads and uncooked or unwashed food, but rarely 
affect .children Whose digestion . is normal. Irrita- 
tion is caused around the anus, and by scratching 
the child may infect its fingers which m turn 
infect the food once more. The disease therefore 
may ,» mu chronic W > ns sin dd ahva 1 
treated by the doctor, who will use drugs which get 
rid ft the worms. Druga vary wi 1’ the type of 
worn: it I lesi ?d to rent a ' hi cumin on s an 
antoirn t )e fern ~e an vin < it 1 <iipl 1 

Wryneck (See Torticollis.) 

Yellow Fever. *0 < ft tious r t,*r found 1 
tropical hut at > olhei tropica land l’he 
symptoms arc jaurul :e, v jakness, black x unit, 
and fev It i s j 1 by grans carried in a 
mosquito whose bite causes infection Yellow 
fevci is very d« wll » but is less s with xodorn 
fcreatm.ent. 
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This brief summary of First Aid is intended for the person with no medical knowledge or experience 
who is suddenly faced with an emergency. It is, of course, not intended for members of the St, John's 
Ahibulance Association and other associations who not only have been trained in the use of First Aid 
but, also have considerable knowledge of the anatomy and physiology of the body. All genuine 
training must Be based on such knowledge, and without it only the merest general principles can be 
given! '.'•'Ne'irertheltSs,'' situations may arise in which untrained people have, to deal with emergencies, 
and an acquaintance with siibh general principles may become a matter of life and death. It, Is with 
such an end in view that the following notes have been writ ! en. 

When ; the layman is faced with such an emergency, he should remember that there is as great a 
danger in doing too much as too little. For example, if a leg is fractured, an unskilled attempt to 
straighten it may easily cause the bone to break through the skin, thus transform tug a simple fracture 
into a Compound one, which is infinitely more serious for the patient. Another reason for caution 
(which in this case may apply even to the trained First Alder} is that modem niediea! treatment often 
uses methods not’ available to the most highly trained expert in First Aid, and may he hindered if 
other methods, at one time quite good in themselves, have been used previous to admission of the 
patient to hospital. For instance, the use of tannic acid for bums was a great advance, in treatment, 
and: is still valuable if no other methods are likely to be available, but it will seriously interfere with the 
most modern treatment used in the best hospitals. Similarly, the use of antiseptics on wounds, while 
good in itself, may prevent the effective use of penicillin when the patient, has been admitted to 
hospital. The most important First Aid principle for: the inexperienced is to make arrangements as 
quickly as possible: for more skilled treatment or admission to .hospital. On no account should more 
than the bare necessities be carried out, unless it is certain that skilled treatment will be delayed to a 
degre mi, *< t , n ft 1 i r u it r life 

For these reasons, no detailed information & given here as to the Various types. of bandages, gphnts, 
etc,, since their use can be learned only by practical work and experience which cannot be taught by 
any book. Unskilled use is often worse than no treatment. For practical . purposes, a bandage is 
something to cover and protect.- att injury; Provided it does this effectively,: its appearance is a 
relatively unimportant matter; it must toe so applied as to si, ay 'on; but not so tight as to interfere 
with the circulation. Similarly, a splint should maintain the broken bones in a safe position, prevent 
movement which might cause pain or damage, and not Ire so tight- as to harm the limb or its blood 
supply, ■ b:,’ ir- ■■■:'. ’b.- re) re-' 

The following general principles are important : — 

1. Unless the injury. Is trivial, move the patient as little as possible. The patiei.i m 1 y ,ive to he 
removed from the cause o! Ills injury (lire, electric cable, gas, smoke, etc.) or better still have the causa 
removed from him, but otherwise he should not be moved even from the middle ci n bn sy t treat, 

. 2. Never on your own initiative assume that the patient is dead or beyond help j always give him the 
benefit of the doubt. 

8, Hemorrhage, if severe, must he treated first, and shock second. 

4. Shock is treated by wrapping the patient up, keeping him warm with hot-water bottles (not so hot 
;as to burn), reassuring him as far as possible, and giving hot drinks (tea with plenty of sugar) if he is 
able to swallow. Never try to force drinks into an unconscious or semi-conscious patient. Unless 
bleeding is severe, the above measures come first 

5. The only exception to the above rule is when breathing has stopped, in which case artificial respira- 
tion (see in " Medical Dictionary ”) must be applied as described. 

6. Once the above measures have been carried out, proceed, with as little fuss as possible* to see what ) 
else can be done. Finally, in case of legal complications, see that, no evidence is destroyed. 

7. To summarise .* send someone for the nearest doctor ,* treat shock first, unless blooding is severs 
or breathing has stopped; don’t move the patient unless absolutely necessary ; ‘ don’t try to do too much. 


BJjEEDENG. appearance of coffee grounds, (e) In bleeding 

The only bleeding we caff deal with directly in from the kidney a d bladdf kI is uas n 
First Aid is that near or on the surface. Internal the urine. In all these e&ses treatment should be 
bleeding can be dealt with only by treating for ;hs for shock, bui no liquid should be given by 
shock, Slight bleeding is harmless and even mouth. ., 

helpful, as it. tends to clean the wound. For Bleeding from tho-Moutn. {«) ash the mouth 
severe haemorrhage, have the patient lying down, °ht with coin water, ifi) Iiaee a thick pad of 
treat "as for shock. keep warm, wrap up, and cotton-wooL over f he tooth socket, apa get the 

give ha't, sweet tea to drink), raise the bleeding mUent t-o bite on it. ■ fire 

part unless the limb is fractured, and stop the Bleeding Jrom the Nose, la) ihe patient 
hsanorrhage either; la) by direct pressure with should sit with the nead thrown back and breathe 
a .clean pad over the wound or (h) by the use of a tarongb the mouth, (h) Place a cold pad. at the 
tourniquet twisted around the limb above the back of the neck and over the base of the nose, 
wound and on the side of the injury nearest to 
the heart. It is most important not. to have the FRACTUB.ES. 

tourniquet so tight as to harm the limb-— it should There are two main types of fractures-— simple 

be twisted Just sufficiently to stop the bleeding, and compound. In the first case the skin over 
The easiest method is to tie a handkerchief the fracture is not. broken, in the second it is. 
loosely round the Umb above the injury, place a Compound fractures are much more dangerous, 
pencil under it, and twist slowly until the bleeding as. they are liable to become infected, 
stops. Every ton minutes or so, the tourniquet Without, special training, the only way a 
Ruoulrl be slowly loosened to see whether the . fracture can be diagnosed is by seeing obvious, 
weeding has slowed down. It is also important deformity of the limb, or by feeling the deformity 
to tail those who take charge of the patient through the skin. Unnatural movement uvj,, 
that the tourniquet is in position, otherwise it, in the middle of a- limb) or grating roar be noted, 
may be forgotten and the stopping of the blood But no unskilled person- should handle a Umb 'With 
supply may lead to gangrene and the loss of the a view to discovering whether it la fractured or 
„ _ , , • not ; it is safest to treat all doubtful eases as 

Oilier Forms o£ Bleeding, Internal bleeding is fractures, 
shown by the following- symptoms ; (a) pale The only purpose of First Aid treatment of a 
com and. : clammy skin; (b) weal ft woken limb is tc s i oe o ’r 

taeung of faintness; (c) weak, rapid . pulse ; worse by : movement of 'the broken bones. The 
\tli rapid, sighing breathing, frequently with idea, of splinting the limb is to avoid this move- 
yawnrag; (e) unconsciousness. mont. and thus prevent- further damage and pain 

Signs Due to Bleeding in Special Areas.- (a) to the patient. : )))::);, re.) 

ihesding front the lungs results in bright-red 1 . The patient must not- Tie moved until splints 
•rotay blood Being coughed up, lb) In bleeding hare been applied. If severe bleeding fe present 
from -*ne stomach the vomit usually has the it must, as utt 'i 1 ve be mate firs 
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2. In order to splint the limb proceed as (d) Never give anything to drank until the 
follows: — patient is conscious. , 

Cover up all injuries and abrasions, as described , }$ there are convulsions keep the patient 

below, with clean dressings and bandages. Then, from hurting himself without restraining him 

using great care, place the limb in as natural a * nor f, P®cessary. Wrap a pencil in a 
position as possible. The splint should be long handkerchief and Taitbetweeiitlmteeth at the 

enough to prevent movement in the joints both * 5a . c ^ tjP Prevent the tongxie .bittern _ — 

above and below the fracture: it may be im- f 1 It may help, especially if unconsciousness 

provided from walking-sticks, brush-handles, is due to a blow on the head, to use cold corn- 

umbrellas, pieces of wood, or even tightly rolled- presses on tne brow, 

up newspaper. If none of these is available the 

arm may tie bound firmly to the chest with WOUNDS, TREATMENT Ob. • 

bandages or, in the ease of the leg, it may be 1, If the blood from the wound has already 
bound firmly to the sound one. Bandages must begun to clot and Weeding has practically stopped, 
not be too tight. If it is remembered that the the wound ia best left alone and simply covered 
function of a splint is to prevent the broken bones with a clean piece of boracic lint. -"-..f.' 


moving, it will be easier to ensure that the band- 
ages are placed properly. . ■ <( - 


2. Since an important part of treatment is to 
take care that no further germs get into the 


Other Fractures. Fractures may occur else- wound, care should be taken that everything 
where than in the limbs, notably in the skull, the touching the surface is absolutely clean. Thus 


spine, the jaw, and the collar-bone. 


the surface of the lint about to be applied to the 


1. Fractures, or suspected fractures, of the skull wound should not be touched. If no absolutely 
should be treated only for shock. Especial care clean dressing is available and skilled treatment 
must be taken in fractures of the base of the skull, is unobtainable for several hours. It, is best to 
which should be suspected when there is bleeding bathe gently with a solution of mild antiseptic, 
into the eye, or blood or clear fluid running from preferably Dettol or Milton (one teaspoonful to a 
nose or ear. Immediate removal to hospital ia cupful of warm water). 

necessary in these eases. 3, All bathing should be from the wound out- 

2. In fractures, or suspected fractures, of the wards so as not to carry further dirt from sur- 
apine keep the patient lying flat, treat for shock, rounding areaa into the wound, ' Any pieces of 
and bind the legs together at the ankles, knees, dirt or grit deeply embedded into the wound should; 
and thighs. Immediate help must be sent for. be left alone. 

.3. In fractures of the collar-bone, place a pad 4. l'f hospital treatment fe 'necessary and will 
under the armpit and place. the arm in an ordinary soon be available it is ranch better not to .use 
sling. ' antiseptics at all but to pour over the wound 

4. In suspected fractures of the ribs, take a water which has been boiled and allowed to cool, 
strong towel, fold it to about a foot wide, bind A teaspoonful of salt to each pint of water may be 
righi I y round the chest, and pin in position. added. 

5. No strong antiseptics should ever lx; used, 
SCALDS AND BURNS. and , l P > s Particularly important to avoid those 

, , , „ , ... . j. . , containing alcohol, such as tincture of iodine. 

Burns may be caused jby- fire, heated metal, since this causes unnecessary shock anti pain, 
electric current, strong acids, or caustics. Scalds patent medicines, ointments of any sort, and 
are caused by hot liquids, steam, and other forms sticking-plaster should be avoided. : Iii fact, 
of moist heat. All degrees of severity may be greass- or 0 j|y dressings should never be put on 
found from reddening ot tun skin ana blistering huiist surfaces. 

to deep burning ot th muscles. The greatest o. After the pad has been placed in position 
dangers are from micccron and shock. Shock is bandage the wound gently, 
by far the most important cause of deatli from 
burns. 

1. Treatment when a doctor or hospital will FIRST AID FOR CHILDREN 


FIRST AID FOR CHILDREN 

The minor emergencies described here are such 
as are more likely to happen to children than to 


give hot, sweetened tea to drink) and cover the S,5S “ttieSaSudlTbrtSd hoover thaT what 
dry C0ttCm - W001 - BandftSe 


lightly (not firmly). 

2. When expert treatment ia likely to be 
delayed, 

(a) Remove clothing, except where it sticks 
to the skin, when it should be cut around care- 


themseives in the situations described. 


BEE OR WASP STINGS. 

When the sting is left behind, it should never - 


fully wif i, ’ a Ti-vij. 0 r scissors On no account ^ VH-Ued. out, but stroked out with the Wade of a.. 

attempt to pull the clothing from the skin if it S??? wpak^mmonfa 60 ^ da5i ^ ed - 

«tic.ira. Tin not. bnr«r. ji.m- iiUqtArci with weak ammonia or baking-soda. 


sticks. Do not burst any blisters. , witn weaa 

(l>) While dressings are being prepared place 
the injured part in water at body temperature CHOKING. 


(e.g., in a bath), adding a dessert-spoonful of 1 
bicarbonate of soda to the pint. 


In the first place, it is most important? to-be as s 
calm as possible and keep the, child from. being 


to) Prepare strips of linen, lint, or gauze excited unduly, . The reason for this, feu that • 
soaked in a solution of baking-soda of the emotional tension tends to keep -the throat in a . 
above strength, keeping them moist until the state of spasm, and bones that otherwise would 
, doctor arrives. , , be swallowed quite easily may remain stuck, 

m y, arm strong tea may be used, instead Fish-bones may be softened by drinking diluted .: 
to soak the bandages in. lemon juice or white of egg. If the -bone is not 

Acid and Alkali Bums. Before treating: aa too big, several glassy of water dr -other liquid . 
the wit ium bicarbon in the case should be -drunk. If, however, the. child is . 
of aeid bums, and vinegar Or lemon juice in the choking, it will be necessary; to call a doctor, 
case of alkaline burns explaining the circumstances so that. kftjmay come - 

: , ‘ prepared. 


ease of alkaline bums. 

UNCONSCIOUSNESS, TREATMENT OF. 

The laymen need not trouble about the various 
•causes of unconsciousness, but should apply the 
following general principles :~~ 

(а) If breathing has stopped, use artificial 
i ,> .at on 

(б) Otherwise the patient should be kept 
lying fiat on his back. If the face is flushed 

f the head and shoulders should be raised; if 
pale the head and shoulders should be kept low 
and feet raised. 

(cl Loosen ail tight clothing and open the 
; ' windows to allow fresh ait into the room. 


SAND, DUST, OR GRIT IN THE STBS. 

It is usually recommended to- attempt to re- • 
move the piece of grit, if it is visible, with the - 
corner of a clean handkerchief, but this should - 
not. be persevered with id in a very young or 
very upset child, or t b) if the grit does not come 
i away -immediately. The safest thing to do is to 
I put a drop of warmed castor oil or liquid paraffin 
; in the eye and leave It atone. If this Is done, the 
: grit- will either come' Out of itself, in which case 
[ nothing further need, be done ; or- at least the 
eye will be kept relatively comfortable and. without 
> more damage until staled help is- obtained. 
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RATIONAL,; HEALTH/ SERVICE" 


THE NATIONAL HEALTH SERVICE 

The Interest of the State in the health»of the people Is not a new thing. As long ago as 1843 Parlia- 
ment accepted the principle that those who fought in the service of the State and were sick or wounded 
must be eared for by the State. This principle was applied in the wars with the Dutch of 1053 and 
1664. There was, however, no extension of this state care to civilians for a very long time, and 
it was not until the appalling living conditions resulting from the Industrial Revolution threatened 
to spread disease throughout the country that any further definite action' Was taken. The first 
medical officers of health were appointed just over one hundred years ago, and their main task, was to 
deal with the fearful epidemics, such as. cholera and smallpox, which were then: prevalent. For the 
remainder of the nineteenth century -the "prevention of infectious disease and the improvement of 


destitute patients under the Poof Law and that the voluntary hospitals, provided free treatment 'to 


school medical service in 1907, and about this time measures to protect the healt h of expectant mothers 
ami young children were introduced. The National Health Insurance Act of 1911 provided for the 
first time a service whereby the bread-winner of a family when he was ill could receive treatment by 
his “ Panel ” doctor and obtain certain other benefits. These benefits were limited, and the National 
Health Insurance Service did not cover the dependants of the insured persons, nor did it make provision 
for hospital care. tv ,■ . •• :••• . , , ■ - 

; From the time of the Great War of 1914^1918 up to and during the last war remarkable advances 
Were made iu medical and surgical skill, ami these advances arc continually being added to. New 
aids to diagnosis: and. new forms of treatment, for example the suiplioiiamides and penicillin, were 
discovered,- and the great advances in medical care and in surgery were aided by blood transfusion, 
improved X-ray diagnosis, physiotherapy, and many other new services. The extent of treatment, 
now available is wide. It is also very cosily. Indeed, many hospitals found it difficult to carry on 
before the last war, and many patien ts were unable to afford the expensive investigations and treatment 
whiou modern science has made available. For these reasons alone some form of national health 
service was Inevitable, but there were other equally important reasons. For a long time doctors and 
others who have studied the subject of medical care have felt that a national medical sendee was 
essential in order to make the Irtish use of hospitals in each area and to bring the full range of modern 
medicina within the reach of everyone. Towards the end, of the Iasi war a number of social measures 
-were introduced such as the National Insurance Act and the National Assistance Act. . These measures 
.hurl all the other welfare measures introduced at that time. depended on a national health service for 
their medical requirements. It was to meet all these needs that the National Health Service Act was 
passed in 1949. The new Service came into operation on July 5th, 1948. 

'THE NATIONAL HEALTH SERVICE ACT. the limited building and staff resources available 

This Act was intended to provide a compre- St.qA as \ e Ln» c?™?' 
lionsive health service in England and Wales. ““ f 

1 A ^siTViilnr a /vf- \vt for if^GOfi1a,TlfI TEp X%>6fr>IQ12{Ll H-OSplLt] UOtlrZus! t,0 lQ£ I*I2£«: 

fS three medical staffing of the hospitals and to see that 


Health Services to be provided fell under three 
principal headings . -A- A AH". 

£1) Hospital and Speciali t Services. 


special facilities are available for the treatment of 
patients requiring chest surgery, plastic surgery, 
brain surgery, and other : special forms of treat- . 


(2) General medical gci*rices outside tlic meixt. Obviously this hum task cannot b# 

r • , Tr„„ni. carried out immediately and wiil need to be spread 

(3) Local Health Autnoncy b^rnces. over many years, Sonic idea of file extent of 

c ~, r , trrr A,ri the hospital services may be gained froin the 

lOSPHAIt AND SPECIALIST SERVICES. facts that the total number of hospital beds under 
te Hospital and Specialist Sendees mak the National Health Send ini { . 


HOSPITAL AND SPECIALIST SERVICES. 
The Hospital and Specialist Sendees make 


provision for every kind of hospital care, including More than 5,000 consultants arc employed In the 
general hospitals; maternity hospitals, infectious- hospitals, and also 105,805 niu'ses and additives, • 
disease and special hospitals, such as the mental and 141,111 domestic staff, 
hospitals and .mental -deficiency institutions and 

sanatoria for tuberculosis They also provide GENERAL MEDICAL SERVICES OUTSIDE THE 
for convalescent treatment and rehabilitation. HOspitat 

These hospitals are staffed by consultants and . 

specialists who will, at the request of the general (a) Medical. Under the new Service every 


practitioner, pay domiciliary visits to the patient’s person in the country is entitled to advice and 
home if the latter is too ill to be moved. treatment front a doctor, ■ This care includes the 

The Blood Transfusion Service forms a Part of prescription of medicine and appliances and 
itlie Hospital and . Specialist Services. During arrangements for specialist advice and hospital 
1951 the total donations of blood were 693,818. treatment where necessary, ' There are approxi- 
Gn July 5th, 1948, the Minister of Health be- mutely 19,000 general practitioners in the Service, 
came responsible to Parliament for the efficient (M Dental. Every person i« entitled to 
administration- of these services. To secure this dental treatment, including emergency treatment 
he set up fourteen Regional Hospital Boards, as well a° 1 i j i * , tires > t) 


have their own governing bodies responsible for sight testing and sopplv of spectacles, either 
direct to the Minister, In Scotland the arrange- at hospital or by means of the supplementary 


administering the Hospital and Specialist Services opticians. Opticians undertake the supply of 
of their areas. For day-to-day administration spectacles.* " 

they are divided into small groups under the care Wi Pharmaceutical Services, The proscrip- 
oi 387 local. Hospital Management Committees. Hons given by the doctors under the National 
i r r ensures that- tl tse Health * i b .o , m 

w ^ % ' l < 1 >sp t beds in each are ax >, »’ t pharmael 'I wui -nn- sin he Sendee 

' * "He National Health Benia Act, HUH, imposed certain charges an dentures tend spedude*. t chick 
aimer existing koishitkas will operate mill April, 1934. " ' , 
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deal with about 221 million prescriptions each 
year. The total cost of these prescriptions is 
estimated to be about £45 million. 

LOCAL HEALTH AUTHORITY SERVICES. 

The Act has placed important new duties on the 
County Councils and County Borough Councils. 
These Local Health Authorities provide services 
which help both the hospitals and the general 
practitioners. For example, they provide a mid- 
wifery service in the home, and arrange for home 
nursing, domestic help, ambulance services, and 
a number of other things. It will be best to 
describe these services one by one. 

(i) Midwifery. The County Council or County 
Borough Council arranges for trained mid wives 
to care for the expectant mother in her own home 
either by employing the midwives or by arrange- 
ment with the district nursing associations or 
voluntary organisations. There are approxi- 
mately 7, ,500 domiciliary midwives in England 
and Wales. Arrangements are also made 
for care before and after the confinement. These 
inidwives must be able to call for shilled medi- 
cal aid when they are in difficulty. General 
practitioners shilled in midwifery are available 
in each area, and they mar in turn call on the 
obstetric specialist of the hospital service. Thus 
these home services are linked with the maternity 
departments of the hospitals. Many women 
nowadays prefer to have their babies in hospital 
because the home conditions are not suitable or 
because of other young children in the house. In 
such a case the expectant mother may make 
arrangements direct with the hospital and may 
have her ante-natal care done in the hospital 
clinic. If on examination everything is found to 
1)0 normal the mother may be referred back to 
her own doctor or to the local maternity and child, 
welfare clinic for regular ante-natal examination. 
Obviously It is not possible or desirable for every 
mother to have her baby in hospital, and where 
home conditions are suitable she may prefer to 
stay at -home. The provision of home helps will 
assist with the domestic work, and many women 
also prefer to have the care of thoir own doctor. 
Many mothers, particularly those who have 
already had children, may not go in the first 
instance to the hospital or to their doctor but 
will go to the midwife whom they know. The 
midwife in addition to arranging for the confine- 
ment will advise the mother to be examined 
regularly at the welfare clinic or by her own 
doctor, It is also important that every mother, 
after confinement, should be examined before 
resuming work and again a few weeks later. Only 
by this means can any minor defects resulting 
from tbe confinement be found and corrected 
before they give rise to permanent disability. 
This post-natal examination can be carried out 
by the general practitioner, or at the clinic or 
hospital .outpatient department. It is one of 
the essential features of a comprehensive mid- 
wifery service. tv-. -mm 

(ill Child Welfare. For the first year of life, the 
health of the mother and the infant fire so closely 
bound up that they may be considered as one 
person. There are, however, a number of condi- 
tions affecting the child which may require 
specialist knowledge, and indeed disorders and 
diseases of childhood have for a number of years 
been a separate branch of medicine under the 
title of Paediatrics. The physicians specialising 
in diseases of children are therefore known as 
Paediatrician.;, and it is one of the duties of the 
hospital service to provide a paediatric service 
with children’s beds, outpatient and clinic 
facilities, and trained staff. It is, however, 
necessary to go farther than this. The study of 
diseases of children has shown that many of 
these can be prevented or diagnosed at. an early 
stage. It was to detect slight departures from the 
normal that, the maternity and child welfare clinics 
were first set up. and the work they have done 
has been invaluable. It is clearly most important 
: to see that the young child is examined regularly 
by the family doctor or at the Welfare Clinic. 

(iii) Vaccination , against Smallpox, ft is 
advisable to consider at this singe another pro- 
vision of the national Health Service, which 
deals with vaccination against smallpox and 
immunisation against diphtheria. Compulsory 
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vaccination against smallpox has been abolished 
by the National Health Service Act, but every 
Local Health Authority must arrange for anyone 
who wishes to be vaccinated free of charge. . This 
can be done either by' the patient’s own doctor 
or at the Local Authority clinics. Although 
compulsory vaccination is abolished, it is never- 
theless still advisable that every person should 
be vaccinated in infancy. Smallpox is now rare 
in this Country, but when it does occur it is just 
as serious as ever it was and can quickly prove 
fatal. Only by vaccination can its. epidemic 
spread be prevented. • '> 

(iv) Diphtheria immunisation has produced, 
the most remarkable results in reducing the 
number- of deaths from diphtheria in the British 
Isles. Local Health Authorities now arrange for 
free immunisation against diphtheria to be avail- 
able to everyone either by the patient’s own 
doctor or through the Local Health Authorities 
clinics. It is, of course, essential that every 
infant should be immunised against diphtheria. 
The child may also be immunised against, whoop- 
ing cough, where the family doctor or the doctor 
at the Welfare Clinic considers this to be advisable. 

(v) Home Nursing. The responsible duty has 
been laid on the Local Health Authorities for 
ensuring that nurses are provided for people who 
require nursing in their own homes. The Local 
Health Authority does this either directly or by 
entering into arrangements with district nursing 
associations. District nurses In some, areas: act 
also as the district midwives and health visitors. 
The need for an efficient home nursing sendee 
becomes obvious when it is remembered liow many 
people have to be cared for in their own homes, 
and in particular those suffering, from chronic 
diseases and the aged and infirm, There is. 
however, another reason. An efficient home 
musing service means that patients who go to 
hospital for relatively minor, conditions can be 
nursed at home and other patients can be dis- 
charged from hospital earlier to be nursed at 
home. By this means valuable hospital beds 
can be saved for serious cases. The home nursing 
service, is organised so that the district nurse is in 
the closest possible touch with the general 
practitioners whose cases it is her responsibility to 
: nurse. Normally, it is for the doctor In charge of 
the patient to arrange for the services of the 
district nurse, but in an emergency- she can be 
called in direct. In 1951 home nurses in England, 
and Wales paid a total of 20 million visits. 

(vi) . Home Help. If sick or aged persons are 
to be cared for at home tbe provision of home help 
is often necessary, and it is also important that a 
mother who has her baby at home should not be 
, burdened by domestic . care. Local Health 
Authorities now have the power to provide, 
domestic help for these mothers and for any . 
household where there is a sick person, a mentally 
defective, or an aged person, or where there are. 
young children. Clearly this is a most important 
service. It is useless to provide home midwifery 
and home nursing services without someone to doc 
the general work. At the present time there is a- 

i serious shortage of : woman-power, but this borne. 

I help service offers a new field of work, whole- 
time or part-time, for the middle-aged and elderly 
womans The Local Health Authority may make, 
a charge for the services of home helpers. 

(vii) Health Visitors, Local Health Authorities! 
have for a long time employed specially trained 
nurses, to act as health visitors to give advice at 
home or at clinics to expectant mothers and', 
mothers with young children. These health 
visitors have proved so successful that under the. 
National Health Service tlieir duties are extended 
to the giving of advice on the welfare of the family. 
They also advise, in conjunction With the family 
doctor, on the prevention of the spread of illness 
within the home. This advice is. particularly 
necessary in such diseases as tuberculosis, 

(vlii) Ambulance Services. A most important 
duty laid on the Local Health Authority is the 
provision of ambulance services. Every Local 
Health Authority must arrange for ambulances 
and when necessary sitting-case cars to convey : 
•sick or injured persons or expectant mothers or 
nursing mothers or other types of patients to end 
from hospital as required. These ambulances 
and cars travel about 89 million miles in a year. 
The ambulances are also available to take cases. 
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of infectious diseases to and from hospital, but i 
special precautions are taken, to prevent the 
spread of such diseases. I 

(be) Care and After-care of the Sick, It is not 
enough to make,, provision for efficient hospital ; 
treatment unless some arrangements are made 
whereby patients can also receive proper care 
and attention in their own homes. The National 
Health Service Act gives the Local Health 
Authority power to make arrangements for the 
prevention Qf illness asul the care and after-care 
of persons suffering from illness, including mental 
illness, and the care of the mentally defective. 
This care and after-care of the sick may include 
such tilings as the provision of special foods, 
blankets, and. extra comforts required by the sick 
person. Equipment for home nursing may be 
provided so that district nurses and midwives 
can obtain such items as water-beds, bed-rests, 
bed-blocks, crutches, and wheel-chairs for their 
patients. Local Health Authorities can make 
grants to voluntary organisations for doing work 
of this hind, but they cannot make any cash 
payments to the patient, as this is provided for 
under other Acts of Parliament, such as the 
National Assistance Act. 

(x) Tuberculosis. The extent of care and 
after-care provided will be governed very largely 
by the needs of a particular area and the resources 
■of the local authority concerned, but the Minister 
•of Health lias given specific directions that every 
Local Health. Authority must make arrangements 
for the prevention of tuberculosis and the care 
and after-care of persons suffering from this 
disease. By this means any person suffering 
from tuberculosis may he helped, before entering 
■and after discharge from the sanatorium or 
hospital, and the health of his finally is. also safe- 
guarded. Local Health Authorities must, not' make 
.any charge for the carp of the tuberculous patient, 

(xi) Health Centres, Under the National 
Health Service Act provision- is made for. the 
building and equipment of Health Centres. 'These 
are intended to be places where general medical 
practitioners and dental surgeons may see their 
patients and specialists from the hospital may 
attend if necessary. There may also be other 
clinic facilities. It will take a long time before 
the ideal type of health centre has been devised, 
and the restriction on building may also hinder 
the general development of health centres. 

(xil) Mental Health Services. Mental hospitals 
and mental-deficiency colonies now form part of 
the hospital and specialist services. The care and 
supervision of mental patients and mentally 
defective people in their own homes is carried out 
by officers of the Local Health Authority. These 
officers have special experience in dealing with 
this' type of patient, and the hospital specialists 
are also available to help. 

. . COST. 

The cost of the National Health Service is met 
from three sources. The major contribution 
comes from the taxes, a small part comes from 
insurance contributions under the. National 
Insurance Act, and part of the local authority' 
cost is borne by the rate-payer. The estimated 
gross cost of the National Health Service in Eng- 
land, .Scotland, and Wales for 1952-53 mis 
: £475,81 4,500, of which approximately' £271 million 
Is devoted to the hospitals. This is more than 
double the amount estimated when the Service 
was first planned. The increase is due in part 
to the increased wages and salaries now paid to 
those working In hospital and. also to the very 
great use made of the Service. 

- HOW TO OBTAIN THE SERVICES. 

' The detailed arrangements inevitably vary 
from district to district. It is therefore necessary 
to enquire locally for the precise arrangements, 
but the following general guide may help 

1. Hospital and Specialist Services. Through 
your family doctor. 

; In ease of accident or grave.emergency you may 
go d irect to the hospital if a doctor i.-: not available. 

2. Medical Advice mid Treatment. If you have 
not already done so, or when you move to a new 
nmi, you should choose your family doctor 
immediately. The simplest- way is to ask him to 
accept you, and if he agrees to do this, give him 
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the official application: form when yon have idled 
it in. A separate form must be idled in for each 
member of your family. If you do not know a 
doctor you will find a list of those practising in 
your area at the Past Office. 

In emergency you can apply to any doctor 
practising in the area who has joined the Service. 

You can change your doctor if you wish. 

The names of doctors, specialising ‘in Midwifery. 
are kept on a special list. Your own doctor will 
I advise you on this, 

3. Medicines and Appliances. Take your 
doctor’s prescription, to any chemist, In country 
districts yonr doctor will advise you where lo go. 
He may dispense the medicines himself. 

4. Dental Treatment.: Expectant mothers get 
priority care. Apart from this priority class you 
may choose any dentist who provides dental 
treatment in the Service, The, procedure is 
simple. You call on him by appointment, and 
he will begin treatment immediately after you and 
he have signed the appropriate form. 

5. Eye Services. Your family doctor will 
recommend you to an eye specialist or ophthalmic 
optician. If your spectacles need repair you can 
go direct to the optician. 

6. Supplementary Services. 

(1) Ambulances , through your own doctor.; 
In emergency the arrangements will be as at 
present (for example, through the police or the 

• hospital or by dialling 999, on the telephone). 

(2) Home Nursing through the family doctor or 
directly to the nurse in an emergency. 

(3) Midwifery Service through the family; 
doctor or the district midwife or the local welfare 
clinic or the hospital. 

(4) Health Visitor through your family ddetoror. 
the locai.welfare clinic, or local health department. 

(5) Home Helps through your doctor or the 
district nurse, midwife or health visitor, or the 
local health department. 

(6) Vaccination against smallpox and Ini*: 
mnnisaikm against diphtheria through your own 
doctor or through the welfare centre or local 
health department. 

7. Care and After-care ox the Sick, including 
Equipment. Arrangements may vary from, 
one d istrict to another. Your own doctor ami the 
district nurse will be able to advise you. 

For care in cases of tuberculosis ask at the hospital 
or chest clinic or the local health department. 

On the home care of mental ■patients or mental 
defectives consult your own doctor in the first in- 
stance. In case of doubt enquire, at the local 
health department. 

THE FUTURE, 

The British National Health Service is one of 
the greatest .experiments in health care ever 
undertaken, and is being watched critically Ly 
couutrieH ail over the world. For the first, time 
in our history every man, woman, and child in 
the country is entitled to medical care when they 
are ill. It is, therefore, very important to see 
that "this new Service is not abused. If doctors 
are consulted for trivial conditions they cannot 
get on with- their proper work. Hospital care is 
now very costly, and should be reserved for -those 
who are going to benefit by their treatment Or 
who cannot be cared for at home. At present 
the energies of those employed in the National 
Health Service are devoted mainly to curing the- 
sick, but it must nut be forgotten that. the. maim 
purpose of tin Sei ■< t< ipro he health of 
the people. To be, and remain, healthy requires 
many things such ns n . healthy environment; good 
food, and healthy working and- home conditions. 
Above ail, it depends on the intelligence and coni 
mouse: > 1 i 1 1 i m rned. Many of 

the conditions treated to-day by the doctors iu 
their surgery or at hospital could have been pre- 
vented altogether or cut short. The spread of 
such a disease as : tuberculosis, for example, is 
preventable. Again, many people fear cancer 
and will not. go to a doctor until it Is too late; 
The ideal for everyone is a happy, healthy, well- 
balanced life. The National Health Service Is a 
step towards this, bufc.it remains for the individual 
to ensure that by common-sense application of 
the simple rules of health and the avoidance of 

« he ) triii of his life. Stab; 
services can help a man, but they cannot live bis 
lifo for him. That remains his responsibility. 
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. The health of a baby during its first rear of life is so bound up with the health of the mother that 
the two must be considered together. Indeed tlie close relationship which exists between the two 
before birth is, in normal circumstances. continued after birth and throughout the whole of the first 
year. It is therefore necessary to consider first the health of the mother before the birth of the child. 


■ THE expectant mother. 

As soon as pregnancy is suspected the mother will seek the advice of her family doctor or at the 
Welfare Centre or the hospital. When the pregnancy is confirmed the question whether to have the 
baby at home or in hospital must be decided. Much will depend on the opinion of the doctor, who 
may consider confinement in hospital advisable on medical grounds. Other considerations' will also 
enter into this decision, such as the suitability of home conditions, the care of other children in the 
family, tie.: availability of domestic help and so on. If it is decided to have the baby at home, arrange- 
ments must be made for securing the services -of a midwife or, if the doctor is going to attend the 
confinement, of a maternity nurse. The sooner these arrangements are made and other matters, 
such as the provision of home help and care for the other children, the sooner will the mother be able 
to settle contentedly to prepare for the baby.-. It goes without saying that there must be regular 
attendance for examination either by the doctor or at the Welfare Centre. Subject to- the advice 
given by the doctor and midwife the more natural the life the expectant mother lives the better. 


PREPARATION FOR THE BABY. 

Two of the most important things to prepare in advance are the baby’s clothing and equipment 
and furniture. AJp'f Ay ; f. f . p / k<v;. 


Clothes for the Baby have undergone revolu- 
tionary changes in the past thirty years. Where- 
as it was formerly the fashion to provide elaborate 
sets of clothing, often in three or four layers, the 
object to-day is to provide the simplest and 
lightest clothes which will keep the baby warm 
and comfortable and at the same time allow free 
movement and exercise. It is essential to re- 
member when buying or making baby's clothes, 
and also later on when washing them, that a 
baby's skin is very sensitive and liable to chafe 
easily. The under-garments must be of soft and 
tine material that will wash and wear well,, and 
the layer next to the baby's skin should be the 
same in Bummer and in winter and night as well 
as day. A common mistake is to put too many 
clothes on the body and not enough on the legs. 
A hairy loses heat quickly from the whole skin, 
including the legs, and. in cold weather the legs 
ahould be covered. The old tradition of wearing 
bonnets is now nearly dead. Provided that the 
baby is not directly exposed to draughts and keen 
winds, there is no need to .wear any head covering 
except in. very cold weather, when a Woollen 
bonhet which covers the ears should be worn out 
of doors. 

; Vests should be of soft,, fine wool, silk or silk 
merino, with sleeves down to the wrists and long 
enough in the body to ensure that there is no gap 
between vest and napkin. A wide piece of tape 
can be sewn to the bottom of the front of the vest 
ho that the napkin can be pinned to the vest: 
without tearing it. The meek of the vest should 
tie wide enough to go over the baby's head without 
.force. : ■ 

Napkins are of two kinds. The soft muslin 
napkin for the young baby and the baby with 
sore buttocks, and turkey towelling napkins for 
the older children. The various ways of putting 
on and changing napkins are best fearrit by demon-: 
stratum by the midwife or at the clinic. 

In mid ©writer the baby will need, in addition 
to vest and napkin, a woollen jersey and knickers 
and good woollen socks long enough to reach 
almost to the knee. An woollen socks are easily 
kicked otT they should be drawn in by a ribbon 
and tied above the ankle. As a. change to the 
jersey and knickers a frock, long enough to cover 
the feet, can be worn. In really cold weather a 
long-sleeved double-breasted matinee Coat of Wool 
should be worn, . 

'. At night the baby may wear, in addition to 
vest, napkin, and socks, a flannel nightdress, with 
the addition, in- cold weather, of a matinee 
■jacket. , . 


In hot weather the baby need only wear vest 
rind napkin, but care must be taken to add 
clothes, including socks, as soon as if. turns cooler. 
Incidentally it is wiser not to speak of summer 
and winter clothes when dealing with young 
children. In the British Isles at any rate a 
winter day can be warm and chid spells occur in 
the summer. If the system is adopted of adding 
warm garments' to the foundation of vest and 
napkin according to the temperature indoors or 
outdoors,, the child will be most comfortable. 
In this, as in all other matters relating to the 
care of the baby, common sense plays a very 
large part. 

Bibs are needed to save the clothes when the 
child dribbles or regurgitates its food after feed- 
ing. They should be of soft, absorbent material, 
such as drill or cotton, with tapes to tie round 
the neck and the waist. Bibs made of plastic' 
material are not recommended, as they may 
cover the child’s face if he falls asleep, and a 
young baby was . stifled in this manner, not long 
ago. 

Binders are not necessary after the first ten. 
days of the baby’s life. Once the stomp of the 
umbilical cord has separated and the scar at the 
navel has healed the binder should be' discarded. 

The equipment and furniture, required is simple 
and will vary with the type of home and financial 
circumstances, but the underlying principles are 
the same for all homes. The first essential is 
cleanliness. This means not only provision for 
bathing the baby, but also facilities for washing 
the baby’s clothes and napkins and for the clean 
preparation of the baby’s food and clean surround- 
ings generally. It is essential also that the mother 
should he able to see to her own cleanliness and 
in particular the care of her clothes' and 
hands. 

, All these objects. can be attained by the exer- 
cise of a little ingenuity in arrangement. For 
example, given an 'adequate supply of hot water, ' 
much can be done with a large, well-scrubbed 
tray or table,' clean basins and clean cloths. 
A low chair on which the mother can sit to nurse 
and bath, the baby is useful, and this can be im- 
provised by cutting down an' ordinary wooden 
chair. It can lie painted a bright colour,, but 
remember that it should be scrubbed at regular 
intervals- — for example, once a month. 

The cot for the young, baby can, if necessary, 
be improvised from , such things as a wicker 
•basket. Darias the late war, cots were even 
'Improvised from orange bases'! It is, however, 
worth while to try to buy a large dropside cot. 
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as this ■will last well into infancy. A point to be 
remembered about cots and also about play-peas 
is that the bars should not be more than 24 in. 
apar tso that the baby cannot get his head through. 
Also there should be no collapsible parts which 
can suddenly give way and trap the fingers. 

: Bedding for the cot nil! include a large blanket 
to go under the mattress. This can be used to 
fold over the baby in cold weather if the ends 
are left hanging down the sides of the cot 'when 
the bed is made. Nest comes the under-blanket 
on top of the mattress. Over this comes the 
macintosh with the ilanneletie drawsheet over it. 
The baby is wrapped in a shawl or soft blanket 
anil covered with, a top blanket. An extra 
blanket may be used in cold weather or the ends 
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of the large blanket under the mattress: may be 
folded over the baby to give extra warmth. 
Only a small, flat pillow’ Is necessary, and a hint 
worth remembering is to dent both pillow and 
bed with the elbow or list before laying the baby 
down. Babies sleep on their sides and the dent 
will prevent the baby from rolling over on to his 
back. When discussing later on the preparation 
of food, the washing of the baby and the washing 
of baby's clothes, reference will be made to some 
other items of equipment required. 

With duiet and orderly preparation for the 
coming of the baby, pregnancy can be a very 
happy time. Indeed, that is what Nature 
intended it to be, and most women are never so 
well as during the months of pregnancy. 


homo conditions. The expectant mother should therefore make sure that she is setting all the, help 
Which the health sendees can give. These services are now very extensive and they are available to 
everyone. For example, the midwifery service not only means the service of a midwife free, but also 
the help of a doctor in emergency. Under the National Health Service every woman will be entitled 
to a doctor. Some of these doctors will specialise in maternity work, and their advice, like the advice 
of the hospital specialists* will be free. These midwifery services are set out tat, detail in the notes oh 
the National Health Service on page "87. „ 

The local Health Authority— that is. the County Council and the County Borough Council— also 
provide a free ambulance service. No one anticipates that the mother will have suddenly to go to 
hospital by ambulance, but she may have to eo for examination or some minor adjustment, and 
ambulance aiul “ sitting-case ” cars are available for this. , _ , ... . 

The Home Help Service of the Local Health Authority is a most important one. In districts where 
this service is in operation, a helper experienced in the running of a home ean come and took after the 
home and family during the confinement and also if necessary during the first year of the baby s life. 
Load Health Authorities may make a charge for the Ho > > J l Service. 

If there aro other young children in the family it may be necessary to make use of the day and 
residential .nurseries, where these are provided by the Local Health Authority. Old people in the 
house, may be able to eo temporarily to an old pi pie's h ’ club. 

t. Local Health Authorities are also able, under the National Health Service Act, to provide equipment 
and additional comforts in the home. These additional comforts may take the torm of bedding and 
blankets and even convalescent treatment -after confinement. The supply of nursing equipment is 
particularly valuable, as it includes such items as bed-pans, .macintosh sheeting, air-tings and bed 
cradles. Local Health Authorities can make a charge for lending this equipment. 


TBB BABY, 

So far these notes have dealt primarily with the health of the mother. Independent life begins for 
the baby from the moment lie is bom. The ..stimulus of the external air makes him draw his first 
breath and immediately his own circulation Tepiaees that of the mother on which he has been dependent 
for the past nine months. But a new association begins. It is the baby’s birth-right that he shout! 
be nursed and fed by his mother ; and the intimate relations which exist between mother and baby 
render them, in effect, one person for nearly the whole of the first year of life. The more, the mother 
knows about babies in general, and her own baby in particular, the better, and it will be helpful to 
give some facts about the normal baby before describing such matters as general management and 
breast feeding. p- opp ; 

The premature baby is one which is bom before 
the end of the normal pregnancy, but often babies- 
born three Weeks .before they are expected arc 
normal in size and do not require special eare.. 
The newly bom baby weighing less than 8| Ib- 
is usually regarded as premature and treated 
accordingly. Premature babies have not got the 
natural resistance of the normal baby require- 
speeial care. Bor example, the results- Of a cold 
or influenza or any septic infection are more 
serious in these babies, and it is therefore, neces- 
sary to exercise strict watch over them and keep 
them apart from other children arid adults. 
Again the body temperature of these babies K 
often low and requires to be kept up to normal 
by artificial means, such as hot, bottles and 
extra clothing or electric blankets. Some babies 
are. so small and delicate that they have to he 
nursed in an incubator. Premature babies arc 
difficult, to feed and they do not suck so vigorously 
as a normal infant, : Oft the other hand, it is 
Avon more important .that they should be breast- 
fed than with normal infants. Extra eare U 
therefore necessary with the premature infant, 
arid many Local Health Authorities have arrange- 
ments for nursing .these babies either at hospital 
or at home with a specially experienced nurse. 

The Skin. At birth the skin of a baby is mi 
and covered with - protective . fatty substance 
which comes olf with the first bath; the fedriew 
persists for a few days. Between the second and 


Care of the Newly Born Baby, 

This is, of course, the province of the midwife 
. or maternity nurse, who, in addition to cleaning 
the eyes and freeing the mouth from mucus, will 
bath the baby and wrap up carefully to prevent 
chilling. After weighing, the baby is put into 
his cot while the nurse looks after the mother, 

The Cord, Before birth tiio baby gets . his 
nourishment from the mother through a cord 
which enters his body at: the navel and at the 
other end is fixed to a large, sponge-like structure 
attached to the inner wall of the mother’s womb. 
The baby is therefore really a part of the mother 
and shares her Wood supply. That is one reason 
why the expectant mother should not over- 
indulge in tobacco or alcohol ; 

Directly after birth the midwife or doctor ties 
off the cord near the baby 's body and the stump 
fails off in about seven days. The scar at the 
navel heals about the tenth day. If strict cleanli- 
ness is not observed in handling the baby during 
that time the cord stump may go septic and the 
baby s Ufa be endangered. The directions of the 
doctor and midwife must therefore be followed 
carefully. 

Weight and Length, The weight at birth varies , 
usually between Si and 8 lb. It is sometimes as i 
huM ns 10 lb, or as low as 5 lb. Bovs usually I 
weigh more than girls; the length of a baby at j 
birth is usually 19 to 2(i in. 1 
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fifth days the colour of the skin may show a yellow grasp an object and hold it. It can also suck 
tint. This is due to slight jaundice which nearly and swallow from birth. The special senses are 
even baby lias in the first week of life. The skin not well developed. Loud noises will startfe the 
of a baby is extremely delicate and needs very baby, but he cannot at first recognise where a 
careful attention. This will be. emphasised' later particular npise comes from. Babies are par- 
when the question of washing : and bathing is ticularly sensitive to bright lights, but for some 
considered, time cannot properly control the movement* of. 

The Heed of the new-born baby may look a the eyes and head so as to be able to gaze steadily 
little but of shape. This is because of the pres- at anything. The sense of smelt and taste develop 
sure during birth and it rapidly becomes normal, in a few days. Movements of arms and legs are 
The bones of the skull are separated from each not co-ordinated at first, but at the end of the 
other in the new-born baby, and on the middle of second or third month of life the child usually 
the top of the head there are two diamond-shaped holds up Ms head. At the end of five or six 
soft spaces where the stall! bones meet. The months the baby makes an attempt to sit up, 
space towards the front of the top of the head is although this may be delayed until the seventh 
known as the anterior fontauelie, and the doctor or eighth month. By 1 the ninth month the child 
and midwife often gain fnsefri? information on the begins to crawl and can usually stand at the end 
child's condition from the bulging or depression of ten months. At twelve or fourteen months he 
of this area. The other opening towards the walks. The young baby is very sensitive to his 
back of the skull is smaller and is known as the- surroundings. If these are unfamiliar he may, 
posterior fontauelie. This closes in six or eight for example, refuse to feed. Also if the mother 
weeks, but the anterior fontauelie remains open or a relative is nervous in handling him he will 
for about eighteen mouths. immediately become frightened. It is therefore 

Chest ami Abdomen. -No special comment is very important to learn how to handle a baby 
needed concerning the chest of the baby, but the property and firmly so as to gain and hold the 
abdomen is normally much more prominent than child’s confidence, 

in older children. This is due partly to the very , Speech. Sounds are made a few weeks after 
large liver of the young baby and also to the fact birth, but single words are only said towards the 
that the stomach stretches to take in as much as end of the- first year. Real talk docs not occur 
3 or 4 ox. of milk at one feed. : until about twenty months or two years. 

Nervous system. Even sv newly born baby can 


GENERAL MANAGEMENT. 


It is important to have a clear idea of the needs of the young baby in order that a regular routine 
may be worked out which will place the least strain on the mother and give the baby the maximum 
■degree of comfort and security. It is also necessary to know where to turn for guidance and advice 
in a difficulty. The family doctor is, of course, the stand-by in emergency and if illness is suspected. 
He is, however, a very busy man, and the young mother may not. want to worry him with enquiries 
which, although important to her, are relatively trivial to him. The midwife, the health visitor, the 
district nurse and the Welfare Centre are silt available to -advise. When in doubt do not hesitate to 
ask for advice. The mere sharing of an anxiety with another is helpful. 

The baby’s requirements are simple. They are food,, cleanliness, warmth and sleep and, above all, 
•an orderly routine. 

The Dfiilii Toilet. The baby should have a fore essential to change the napkins regularly and 
bath edch. day. : Usually this will be in, the to clean the buttocks thoroughly after a. motion, 
■evening as the infant will settle down more -.All fiscal matter should be removed with cotton 
quickly after an evening bath. After the early wool swabs (which are put immediately into the 
morning feed the baby will sleep until it is time “ dirty” bucket), and the buttocks . are then 
for the morning “ wash and brush up”. The washed with warm water and a good toilet soap 
baby should be roused half an hour before the and dried and powdered well. If the skin is red 
next feed is due, but before this, all the prepara- and sore, olive oil may be used for cleaning 
lions for washing will have been made so that instead of soap and water, and sine and castor oil 
the baby is not kept waiting. Warm Water ointment instead of powder." If the soreness is 
tested with the elbow or thermometer to see that marked, the daily bath can be stopped for a day 
it is not too hot (not, more than 100° F.) : two or two, but expert advice should be sought if it 
basins, one for tfse face and the other for the does hot clear up quickly, 
body ; soap, olive oil, cotton wool swabs, towels The Daily Bath. Like the morning wash, the 
and clean napkins, a pot and a bucket for the daily bath should take place half an hour before 
dirty napkins and used swabs. The mother will a feed. - Everything should -be prepared before 
not forget to wash her own hands thoroughly the baby is disturbed, After washing her own 
before making these preparations. Obviously hands the mother wii! arrange the bath (tempera- 
tlie room should be comfortably warm. First, ture not more than 10 3° E.), swabs, soap, olive 
the napkin is removed and the baby held out on oil, towels, pot and “ dirty ” bucket as for the 
his riot. It is most important to train the baby morning wash. The child’s night clothes will be 
into dean habits from the earliest 1 days and be laid hear at hand. The routine of the baby’s 
should always be held out at the same time even .bath is best learnt by example from midwife and 
if wet. The midwife or nurse will have shown nurse, but the basic rules are, first, to remove the 
the mother the best way to hold the baby, hut. napkin and hold out the child. : Then to wash the 
in essence, this consists of holding the baby firmly face, next the head, then the body and lastly the 
witil the mother’s arms so that, he sits comfort- buttocks.' 

ably with h rk re-tin t uust her chest. The Care of the Sltini . The baby’s skin is very 
After this the baby is undressed and wrapped in sensitive and will quickly chafe and get sore If 
a towel, .The nose is cleaned with cotton wool roughly , handled. It is therefore necessary to 
(it is not necessary to push tire swabs up far into exercise the greatest care in the choice of materials 
the nostril:; as this only maims the baby sneeze used for washing, and in the handling, and drying 
and feel miserable) and the face and hands washed of the skin. Great, care should be taken to select 
and dried. The vest Is then put bn before the the finest soap and the softest of washing flannels 
buttocks are cleaned and washed with a separate or sponge*. Towels must be soft, dry and. clean; 
flannel. Dressing is completed and baby laid so that the skin can be dried thoroughly • by 
•down until feeding time. , gentle rubbing. Gentle handling is particularly 

Sore Buttock*. The best way to prevent a necessary for. the creases of the skin and behind 
baby from developing soreness of the skin of the the ears. Some experts .say that powder is 
buttocks is early training in clean habits, as in unnecessary after bathing, but there is little doubt 
most, instances the inflammation of the skin is that a ’good dusting powder helps to preserve and 
due to irritation set up by the child’s urine or soothe the baby’s skin and to keep it dry, 
motions. Obviously a clean, dry napkin will If the skin becomes inflamed and sore, expert 
not cause this soreness, and the well-trained child advice should ho sought at once, as the baby is 
.soon learns to keep clean and dry. .Accidents very susceptible to septic, infections which -can 
will, of course, happen and some little upset in enter through small abrasions : or cracks in (the 
the diet may cause frequent stools. It Is there- skin. ■ ; . 
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CARE OP THE CLOTHES. 

Apart, from the fiwt that every mother likes her babv to look dean and neat It fa essential to keep the 
clothes .clean became of the sensitiveness of the young infant to infection of nil kinds. Cracks or 
abrasions of the skin may turn septic if dirt comes in contact with them, and dirfcv clothes or towels 
are particularly liable to cause infections of this kind. Apart from this, badly washed clothes may also 
set up infiammation ofrtha skin by being hard and thereby chafing the skin or because irritating fatty 
acida from the wrong .kind Of soap have not been completely rinsed out. . The first essential is therefore 
to wash all articles which may come into contact with the baby regularly and frequently and with the 
best soap which can be obtained. 

. The mother must see that her own clothes and 
body are clean: and in particular that her hands 
are washed thoroughly before the baby is handled. 

The mother’s aprons arid overalls must, .be washed 
frequently and discarded at once if soiled, IThis 
is particularly important if soiling takes place 
when the babv’s napkins are chanaed. 

■y Towels must be clean, soft and thoroughly dry 
before they are used. 

■: Face flannels and spomjes should he washed 
frequently in hot water and thoroughly rinsed 
free of soap. Face iiannels should be boiled 
once a week. 

Napbirm require special care. They should', 
first be sluiced under running water to wash out 
all solid matter and then left hi a bucket of cold 
water until ready for washing. Washing should 
be done in warm water with a good soap with 
thorough rubbing. They should then be boiled : 
in soapy water for twenty minutes and rinsed in 

SLEEP. 

■ If a babyis warm and comfortableanfl well-fed, its natural reaction is to sleep. The healthy infant, 
should sleep for eighteen to twenty hours each day, waking only to be fed. End management of the 
young baby results in faultv habits which may last throughout life". Thus undue excitement before 
being put to sleep or irregular hours or night feeding may sow the seeds of insomnia,. The young baby 
should lie made so comfortable that he will sleep: from ten o'clock at night until six o’clock the next 
morning. ‘Uestlevi sleep with sudden nervous stirls is not a normal condition an 1 f huuld be investi- 
gated at once. If it is allowed to continue unchecked it may lead to disordered sleep with nervousness 
and night terrors when the child is older. Hie commonest cmr-e Is some abnormality of the bowels, 
such as colic, “ wind, ” or constipation. Expert advice should be sought if the condition persists. 

CRYING. 

It is normal for the young baby to cry and a lusty re 11 is a good way to expand (he luriM. Attacks 
'of crying and semiming do not always signify pain or colic. Although it is a mistake to pick up a- 
baby every time he cries, it is necessary to exclude sources of discomfort, such as hunger, a wet napkin, 
colic, constipation and pain. Apart from these, ihe child may quite easily get into the habit of crying, 
or the baby, even the very young baby, may realise that he can readily attract attention by a display 
of tears or temper and thus be (spoilt. It is advisable to seek expert advice if the tits of crying persist 
-.-without" apparent" cause, ■ 

CARE OF THE MOUTH, NOSE AND EARS. 

Common sense applies in the cleanliness of the mouth, nose and ears just as in all other matters 
relating to the care of the baby. The lining of the mouth is very delicate and easily scratched. It 
should not. therefore, be cleaned. Indeed, any attempt to clean the mouth may result in an infection, 
such as thrush, which will result in difficulty in feeding and fretfuiuess. As mentioned earlier, the 
nostrils must be cleaned regularly, but this only means the entrance to the nostrils. Sneezing and 
discomfort are caused if the cotton woo! is pushed up too far. Tire cotton wool swabs used to clean 
the nose should be moistened In warm water and twisted to a point. The earn should also Ire cleaned 
gently in the same manner as the nostrils, but no attempt to remove dirt or wax with a solid instrument, 
like a match-stick or hair-pin, must be made. Permanent injury to the ear-drum and hearing may 
easily result. 


several lots of water until all the soap Is rinsed out. 
After wringing they are hung up to dry. Drying 
should not take place too quickly, as the napkins 
will then be hard. . For this reason it is beat to 
dry them out of doors. Mangling will. help to 
make the napkins soft after drying. 

Baby’s Olothes. Different materials require 
different methods of washing, but the principles 
set out above .'hold good for ail . clothes. The 
washing must be thorough with a good soap in 
water which is, hot enough to remove dirt, but 
not so hot that the clothes cannot be well cleaned 
by hand, : It is particularly necessary to see that 
neck and cuffs are cleaned .properly and the same 
comment applies to the lower edge of the vest 
which may be soiled, from the napkin. 

, Mbs should be boiled at regular Intervals, as, 
they are liable to get smelly from regurgitated 
milk." " 


breast-feeding. 


Every baby has the right to expect that his mother will feed him, herself. That is the. natural way 
and has advantages to both mother ahd baby. The baby gets the best possible food without any of 
the risks of contamination that may occur with the preparation of artificial food. The temperature 
of breast milk is that of the infant’s body and it contains various protective substances which help to 
shield the baby from infection. 

The mother, for her part, has the satisfaction of knowing that she is “ mothering ’’ her baby in the 
fullest sense. Incidentally, breast-feeding costs nothing, whereas artificial feeding can lie quite an 
expensive matter. There are certain medical conditions where a mother should not feed her baby 
herself, but they are very few in number. 

As in everything else in life confidence arises from the knowledge of the right way to do a tiling. 
Breast-feeding is no exception, to this rule, but it is particularly important that the mother should 
have full confidence in her ability to feed the baby as any nervousness and anxiety on her part are 
soon transmitted to the child. This is one of the reasons why regular visits should be made during 
pregnancy to the doctor or clinic in order that the mother’s general health may be investigated, and 
such important details, as the care of the nippies attended to. The midwife will see that a regular 
routine is taught during the first fortnight of the baby’s life, so that by the time the mother assumes 
foil responsibility for the baby she will have had quite ft lot of experience. 

The general rules are, of course, quite simple. Regularity is the cardinal rule both for the sake 
of mother and baby. The latter must he able to have his food exactly at the same times each day and 
the regular routine helps the mother to lead her normal life. The mother will already have had 
instruction on the care of the breasts and in particular the preparation of the nipples, so that they will 
not become tender when the baby starts feeding. The next essential is, of course, cleanliness. The 
nipples must be carefully washed before and after feeding and particular care should be taken in 
drying after feeding, as a little crack or fissure in the skin of the nipple, in addition to causing pain and 
discomfort, may let organisms enter to cause a breast abscess. 

The third essential la to persevere. Many young mothers get discouraged afc what proves to be In 
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fact only a temporary upset. For example, the baby with a cold in the nose has difficulty in breathing 
and feeding at the same time, but a little patience will soon ensure that he does not suffer by taking a 
little longer at each feed, a ■ : ; 

The last great requisite is calmness. Breast-feeding is a natural process and countless millions of 
women have successfully fed their babies since the world began. It is not therefore a matter for 
nervous speculation and anticipation. Any nervousness or sense of strain on the part of the mother is 
quickly felt by the infant, who will in turn be restless and irritable. A comfortable position in quiet- 
surroundings and a regular routine will e-sure that the baby can give his entire attention to feeding 
and the supply of mills almost invariably keeps pace with the demand. If any little anxiety or doubt, 
(arises in the mother’s mind she should seek competent advice and not listen to “ old wives’ tales ! » ; 
iThe doctor, muse or health visitor are the best people to advise. 


, No sensible grown-up person would contemplate changing suddenly from a normal diet- to one 
entirely different. In the same -way, weaning should be a gradual process. Between the sixth and 
twelfth month of life the baby will be changing from four-hourly feeds to the " three good meals a 
day ” routine which he will hope to continue for the rest of his life. To begin with, therefore, it will 
lie natural to change' his diet from about the sixth month by altering one of his feeds. For example, 
the 2 p.m. feed can consist of artificial food. This may be at first one of the recognised proprietary 
milk foods, and later such items as milk pudding, potato and gravy and green vegetables may be 
given. From the sixth month onwards, the baby will want to nibble a rusk or hard-baked crust, which 
may be smeared with butter, egg, honey, etc. It is not necessary to continue breast-feeding bevond 
the ninth month and many mothers stop earlier. Much depends on the health and energy of the 
mother. Generally speaking, the mother should try and continue breast-feeding during the hot- 
weather and not wean until the autumn. By this means the anxiety of protecting the baby's food 
from contamination during the Rummer months is avoided. It is also inadvisable to wean if the 
baby is suffering from illness. It is much better to continue with breast-feeding until lie is well. It 
is sometimes necessary suddenly to wean a baby. For example, the illness of the mother may tua-kc 
this imperative. In that event expert advice should be taken, as the sudden transfer to an unsuitable 
food may upset the baby's digestion. Again, the amounts of food taken by different babies vary 
vary much,, and one may’ take several .ounces more than another in the course of twenty-four hours. 
It may therefore be necessary to try different kinds and amounts of artificial food before the right 
: tine is found; and expert advice on this is most helpful. • 

• Sudden weai »i hg. mav cause the mother considerable discomfort. This is helped by firmly bandaging 
the breasts with a wide erfipe bandage with a large pad of cotton wool between the breasts. 


ARTIFICIAL FEEDING. 

It would be unwise in these notes to attempt to describe the various kinds of artificial food for a 
baby. Babies vary in their likes and dislikes from one to another just as grown up people do. The 
basis of all artificial food is cow’s miik modified in various way?. Very few infants will tolerate whole ; 
cow’s milk as the amounts and nature of the fat. sugar and protein are different from human milk. 
Expert advice should be sought on the best type of artificial food for the baby, but there are certain 
fundamental rules which .must be followed in all cases. In addition to the essentials already set out 
for breast-feeding, namely, a regular routine, quiet surroundings and personal care all the time the 
baby is being fed, particular attention must be paid to cleanliness. It is very easy to contaminate the 
baby’s food in the course of artificial feeding and infections caused in this way may prove to be very 
serious. 

First, the mother must make sure that her own hands are clean by scrubbing with soap and water 
and drying on a clean towel before each feed is prepared, This precaution is particularly necessary 
if the mother or one of the other members of the family has an intestinal upset, such as diarekeen. 
Next, the room in which the food is prepared must be scrupulously clean and free from dust and 
dirt. The outside of tins and containers must be cleaned before they are opened and so must the table 
or tray on which the food is kept. Much time is saved by neat and methodical preparation. ! If 
everything required is kept always in the same place and used articles are cleaned. and replaced imme- 
diately, the risk of infection by constant handling of unnecessary articles is thereby reduced. Sauce- 
pans arid bowls and basins must also be absolutely clean, but the most frequent source of contamina- 
tion is. in the feeding-bottles and teats. If these are not cleaned properly after each feed the film of 
milk left behind makes an ideal breeding-ground for bacteria. Feeding-bottles should be washed 
in hot soapy water after each feed, rinsed and kept in cold boiled water until required again. Teats 
should be turned inside out and cleaned thoroughly after each feed and boiled once a day for half a 
minute in water to which a little salt has been added ; the salt helps to preserve the rubber. Between 
feeds they also should he kept in cold boiled water. 

The actual feeding of the infant should follow the same routine as for breast-feeding. The baby 
feeds best when he is quiet and comfortable and the napkin should therefore be charged before feed- 
ing, In no circumstances must the baby lie given a bottle and left to his own devices. The mother 
should stay during the whole feud and hold the bottle herself. Only by this means can the little 
encouragement and attention which mean so much to the health ot the infant be given. 


, Teeth and Solid Food. . The first teeth to appear 
arc usually the two lower central incisors— that 
is, the two middle teeth in the lower jaw. These 
usually appear between the age of six and eight 
months, but mav be earlier or later. Indeed, 
there are wide variations! in the time of appearance 
Of teeth, but by the cud of the first year, eight 


teeth should be present and all twenty of the milk, 
teeth by the end of the second year. As men- 
tioned -under •'weaning it is therefore reasonable 
to begin to give the baby rusks or hard-baked 
crusts from the age of six months and to supple- 
; merit the diet by cereals, gravy and vegetables. 


THE SYMPTOMS AND SIGNS OF ILL-HEALTH. 

It is of course essential to seek advice immediately illness is suspected, The signs and symptoms 
of illness in the babv are not so clear; y defined as in crown-ups, nor can the baby tel; where he has pain 
or discomfort. Again anxiety or doubt in the mother’s mind is best shared with an expert as soon 
(i lot ve as a guide in interpreting some early departures 

from the normal. • . ' ' - 

Temperature. A young child will often da- people, but if at the same time the child is restless, 
velop a rise of temperature for no apparent irritable and “ off Ills food ”, it should not be neg- 
reason. as the mechanism for controlling the heat lected. The thermometer should he placed under 
of the body is nob so well regulated as in older She armpit with the arm held closely to the side or 
people. A slight temporary rise in temperature in the fold of the groin with the legs held closely 
i .a ot there! igniiiea is ii Icier pother. As the akin temperature its a little 
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lower than the body temperature it should be 
kept in position for five minutes before reading 
the result. The normal temperature is 08-4° I'. 

General Appearance. The mother will be able 
to tell when a child is ailing, as she sees the baby 
constantly. Restlessness, irritability, pallor or 
undue flush,, sweating, crying and unusual move- 
ments or positions may all give an indication that 
the child is unwell. Colic or “ wind”, vomiting 
and diarrhoea or constipation may also help to 
show abnormalities. 

Restlessness and disturbed sleep in a baby who 
had previously been sleeping and eating well are 
obviously indications that there is something not 
Unite right. This is especially the case if at the 
same time there are other symptoms, such as 
sweating and a rise in temperature. Lying in an 
abnormal position or the development of rigidity 
in the back or neck should be enough to seek 
expert advice at once. 

• The Air Passages. The common cold may be 
quite a serious matter in the young baby. In 
addition to making him feverish and fretful, it 
interferes ■with his feeding because the nose is 
stuffed up. A cold in the head .should not be 
treated lightly, and every effort should be made to 
keep away people who have a cold so that the 
baby does not catch it. When nursing a child 
with a simple cold make sure that he has plenty of 
fresh air. A stuffy atmosphere delays recover}'' 
and the child will come to no harm if he is warmly 
clad. Patience in feeding is required, as he will 
need frequent rests to get his breath. Plenty of 
warm, sweetened, boiled water will help to relieve I 
thirst. The nostrils should be kept clean and 
coreness prevented by lightly nibbing Vaseline 
round the nose and upper lip. 

• Cough and Shortness of Breath. If the baby 

develops cough and shortness of breath, expert 
advice should be sought at once. There is, of 
course, no need to assume that the child has some 
very serious condition such as pneumonia. 
Probably he has some simple condition which will 
get better to a few days with expert treatment. 
On. the other hand, it would be sheer stupidity not 
to take advice, ns even a simple bronchitis can 
cause the baby distress and Interfere considerably 
with his feeding. ,, 

Vomiting and Dmtrhm occurring together 
should lead the mother to seek advice at once, 
particularly if it happens during the hofweather 
and other cases are known to have occurred in 
the neighbourhood. 

Vomiting inthaut Diarrhoea. It is normal for 
the child to regurgitate a little food after feeding 
particularly if he has had too much. Again he 
may bring up a: little milk with the wind, but the 
vomiting of sour curdled milk is not a normal 
event. Persistent vomiting, particularly if 
" explosive " or not related to food, will need 
expert advice, as it may be the first symptom of 
illness. 1 P C l' 

Diarrhoea. Slight changes from the normal 
righting themselves in a few hours are only to be 
expected from time to time. If diarrhoea persists 
and particularly if the child is also out of sorts, 
expert advice must bo taken. A change of 
colour of the motions from orange-yellow to a 
green and slimy stool is an indication for seeking 
advice at once. In nny attack of diarrhoea, 
however slight, particular attention should be 
paid to the skin of the buttocks, as this readily 
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: becomes inflamed and sore. The treatment for 
sore buttocks is described earlier in this article. , 

Constipation is not a cause for anxiety unless it 
Is persistent or the child is ill brother respects. 
In fact most babies tend to be constipated. 
Drastic measures are not called for. It is. of 
course, essential to persevere with the regular 
routine each day in order that regular habits may 
be acquired. The first essential in treatment is 
to give plenty of sweetened water to drink. 
Constipation is more frequent to the older infant 
who is taking mixed or -artificial food, and he can 
be given such simple (and usually effective) 
remedies as a teaspoonful of prune juice or a tea- 
spoonful of honey in warm water, Persistent 
constipation requires expert advice, and remedies 
such as liquid paraffin or glycerin suppositories 
or enemas should not be given without that advice. 

Feeding Troubles. In addition to the above 
indications of ill-health there are other signs and 
i symptoms which help to show when the baby is 
not feeding properly. Distension and discomfort 
are also indications that alTIs not normal. Some 
distension after a feed is not abnormal, but it 
should subside before the next feed. Persistent 
distension, especially if it is increasing, should 
lead the mother to seek expert advice. 

Discomfort after feeding is not normal. It may 
vary from wild restlessness and fretfulness to 
attacks of colic with screaming and the legs drawn 
up. Examination of the motions may show that 
they are loose and green or contain white un- 
digested lumps, in which case expert ad vice should 
be sought. It should be remembered that over- 
feeding is more common than under-feeding and 
also that the under-nourished baby does not 
'scream in this way. 

Failure to Gain Weight and Wasting, It is 
essentia! to remember that babies are not machine 
made. , . Therefore they vary from one to another. 
One may be big and sturdy with a loud cry and a 
lusty appetite. Another may be small and quiet 
with only slow gain in weight. Too much 
attention must not be paid therefore to Die 
weighing machine. If the baby is placid, healthy 
and sleeping well, the fact that he is not gaining 
rapidly in weight does not matter. If. on the 
other hand, the child looks tired and thin with 
sunken eyes and the fontaneOe on top of the head 
drawn in, expert advice must be sought. If, in 
addition, he is constipated, winning or apathetic 
with a sunken belly and cold limbs, then expert 
advice should be sought immediately. 

Teething. There is no doubt that teething 
causes temporary disturbance in most babies, 
but it is. important that illness due to other causes 
should not be dismissed as tee.thlug trouble. It 
is safer, therefore, to assume that any illness is 
not due to teething and to seek advice, 'like 
kinds of disturbance that occur in teething are 
local and general. The local symptoms are pain 
in the mouth with sore and inflamed gum. The 
child, resents any attempt to see the teeth. There 
may also be dribbling and enlargement of the 
glands in the neck. The general symptoms 
include a tendency to eczema, and bronchitis, and 
nervous symptoms, such as fretfulness, irrita- 
bility, sleeplessness and convulsions. Expert 
advice should lie sought for such conditions as 
eczema, bronchitis or convulsions. Beyond this 
no treatment is required except patience and 
watchful care. 


PREVENT! OH OF ACCIDENTS. 

The young baby should be sci well' protected that accidents do not happen, but they do sometimes 
occur even in the best regulated families ! The first essential Is, of course, prevention, ami the wise 
.parent will look carefully round the rooms in which the baby .lives: to sc* that all toes tire protected: 
by guards, electric light and power flexes and switches are not exposed and hot kettles and taps out of 
reach. The table must be so laid that sharp knives are not within reach and table-cloths cannot 
be pulled and teapots and other vessels containing hot liquids, thereby spilled over the infant. 


Protection against Smallpox and Diphtheria. 

Smallpox is now rare in the British Isles be*' 
cause of the cure taken at the sea and airports to 
keep It out of the country and because vaccination 
prevents it from spreading if it is introduced 
into the country. It is a very serious disease 
.with a high mortality, particularly in young 
children. : '■■' ■" - fi w : y:fi. : ■; -I v ■ W S fie 

Although compulsory vaccination has been 
abolished it fa still essential that every baby 


should be vaccinated. This can be done either 
by the family doctor or at the Welfare Centre. 

Diphtheria, During the late war the diphtheria 
humunisation campaign was so successful that 
the number of cases and the deaths from 
diphtheria were reduced beyond ail expectation. 
Diphtheria remains, however, a very serious 
: disease und the baby must lie protected against 
it. Immunisation is a simple procedure and 
dries not leave any after-effects. Jt can be done 
by ilia family doctor or at the Welfare Centre, 



Culture 


Bpauty Culture may be defined as the cultivation of good looks ; the art of appearing beautiful to 
the eye and enchanting to the imagination.. 

If we look back down the ages, we find that Beauty Culture is an art that has been practised since 
the earliest times and that fashions and styles have been influenced by the prevailing conception of 
beauty of the particular civilisation and period of culture. We find that the Chinese and Egyptians 
and later the Greeks and Romans were all acquainted with the art of self -adornment. Women of 
ancient Egypt, in the heyday of that brilliant civilisation, over two thousand years before the birth of 
Christ, used cosmetics similar in many respects to those we use today. Eyeshadows, lipstick, oint- 
ments, lotions, and oils for their adornment, tweezers for eyebrow plucking, kohl for darkening the 
eyelashes, nail-files and varnishes, all have been found in the tombs of the City of the Dead adjoining 
the Pyramids. Cleopatra. Queen of Egypt, herself not a beautiful woman, understood the appeal of 
beauty, and used the arts of make-up to captivate and enslave her Roman admirers, Caesar and Anthony, 
The Romans learned the art of perfumery from the Greeks, and for those who formed the cultivated 
aoeietv of the time, anointing and massage were, an elaborate daily ritual. Later, however, these 
practices were carried to excess, and instead of the Roman baths being places for cleansing the body, 
they became centres of luxury and indulgence and provoked strong reaction on the part of the early 
Christians. In the dark ages which followed the fall of the Roman Empire, the refinements of previous 
civilisations were not entirely lost. The Crusaders introduced into mediaeval Europe from the harems 
of the East a knowledge of cosmetics and perfumes which, with the coming of the Renaissance, spread 
by way of the French court into sixteenth-century England. Queen Elizabeth and her courtiers are 
said to have worn scented gloves and carried pomanders of jewelled silver and gold filigree containing 
sweet-smelling spices or oranges stuffed with cloves closely embedded in the rind. This at a time, it 
must be remem tiered, when beauty and hygiene were not so closely associated as they are today! 
From her portrait it is evident that Good Queen Bess made full nse of the art of make-up as then 
known. While the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, up to the time of the French Revolution, 
were periods of sophistication and excess, the use of cosmetics in Victorian times was somewhat depre- 
cated in court circles, when a painted lady was considered something of a butterfly. With the coining 
of the Edwardian period, opinion broadened and the use of beauty preparations became more general 
among all classes of society. This tendency has spread rapidly in the la.st thirty years. The stimu- 
lus of Hollywood has made all women more beauty conscious. At the present time there is to be 
observed a trend towards simplicity and discretion, a distaste for extremes and, in the use of cosmetics, 
the cultivation of a natural youthful beauty. 

The aim of this section is to give guidance upon the use of cosmetics and advice on beauty treatments, 
and it has been arranged alphabetically for easy reference and the convenience of the reader. The 
treatments have been selected to meet the needs of the busy woman, to whom the beauty parlour is 
a rare if not impossible luxury. It should bo recognised that the basis of good looks is cleanliness and 
good health. Then comes the finding of the right cosmetics to suit the personalit v for make-up is an 
art that when brought to perfection can give an effect of loveliness that brings with it confidence and 
achievement. 

Acne. • Blackheads which are neglected often an hour to elapse before going out to avoid catch- 
become infected and result in sore, inflamed spots, ing cold. Long soaking is not advisable, but live 
The most vulnerable areas are the face, chest, and minutes’ relaxation in the -bath .before starting to 
Shoulders. This is most common In the adoles- wash is beneficial both to mind and body. It also 
cent years, when the glands are undergoing cer- allows time for the pores to open in readiness for 
tain changes. Scrupulous cleanliness is essential, the cleansing process. A rough towel should be 
and all greasy creams should be avoided. Washing used for drying, and an occasional friction with 
the parts often preferably with a sulphur soap is eau-de-Cologne is most refreshing. Talcum pow- 
important, and each blackhead should be gently der may be used, and should be dusted on lightly 
pressed out with the two index fingers shielded to avoid clogging the pores. Turkish, vapour, or 
with a face tissue and a mild antiseptic then medicated baths should be taken under specialised 
applied. Green vegetables, fresh fruits, and supervision, 
salads should be introduced into the diet, and 


starch and fried foods avoided. In cases where 


acne is Bevere and shows no signs of clearing, c iiafew^o?d om^Ind'fotUm vFassage 

medical advice should be sought. moiS«fo crlm^th tfny ““ul umov .urn ‘,t Hd! 


medical advice should be Bought. 


A-drimrnnts nm lotions used for toninc nnrl o™ blackhead area and leave on for a few 
tightening skin which has become relaxed, and fn ononTbc^orPH nnd^Bo 

for closing enlarged pores temporarily. In very ^ lit 

dilute form they are used effectively for refresh- vt-nn F 3 oufn n ' 

ing and bracing the skin. A mild and pleasant PitoWf twi, 

lotion commonly used is two parts of witch hazel «?!!’ 

and one of rose water; this is suitable for use on Fhov 

sensitive or dry skins, whereas the strong astrin- K sy S® wrnSSj f 

sent lotions are better left for those with a par- 1? nit..,! 

ticularlr fcoutrh or f r rf*nsv skin prsssGd out ©very hIukr. quo, ujiu on & vers uilutod 

applied to the palms of the hands, wrists, inside fJ nS? If S? 
the elbows, and behind the knees will help to Sh 
prevent the unpleasant clamminess experienced *! j 

on wann summer days. " PriArent the blackheads from returning, Toil 

can make this face pack quite efficiently and 
Bath, The. A daily or frequent hath should economically at home. 

for personal freshness and hygiene. In 2 or 3 teaspoonfuls of fuller's earth powder ; 

- Sfi 1 > Stitt™; 

is a good idea to run a small amount, of cold water y . ' 

into the kith before the hot to prevent the bath- These ingredients can be bought very cheaply 
room from steaming-up. Ventilation should be from your chemist. Apply the pack to your 

• 1 , As ever cold the day. Cold baths are perfectly serious and relaxed face, and leave to 

excellent for an early morning invigorator, but dry for about 10 to IS minutes. Splash off with 
are not really satisfactory for cleansing pur- tepid water and cotton-wool. Keep the face wen 
poses Hot baths are better taken before going washed during the day, and never re-powder over 

to bed. At any time after a bath allow at least old make-up. 
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Brushes, Kinds and Uses, 1. First, In im- Chilblains. (See “ Medical Section.”) 
portahee is the hairbrush (see Hair). Good . 

brushes are. expensive, but last much longer than Chin, Double. After cleansing the skim at 
cheap ones and do their work better, night, massage firmly with the fingers, using a 

a. Toothbrushes are sold in varying degrees of good nourishing cream or skin food to strengthen 
hardness, and this is a matter for personal choice, the flabby tissues. The movement of the fingers 
As the bristles become softer with use, it is in this massage should be uftv/ard from the neck 
desirable to select a slightly harder, one than and outwards towards the ears. After massage 
actually preferred to allow for their softening. wipe off cream with a face tissue. Wring-. out a 
3. A complexion brush is a useful beauty pad of cotton-wool in astringent or tonic lotion 
aid. It should be used for stimulating the skin and begin slapping briskly under the chin and 
before making-up.; and for toning up the skin. on along the jawbone. This helps ' to disperse the 
the arms, shoulders, and neck before . applying excess fat and preserves the, contour of the facie, 
whitening lotion or powder for the evening When sleeping wear a chin strap to support and 
decoltage, hold the chin in position. The strap should hot , 

■t. A small eyelash brush is usually supplied be too tightly applied, for the circulation should 
with mascara, but ah extra one is advisable for be free and normal and not in any way impeded, 
using dry to separate the lashes after applying Pillows should be aa flat as comfortably possible, 
mascara. Another should be kept for brushing 

On; eyebrows. Chiropody, Unless the feet are comfortable, 

5. Nail-brushes should have a really stiff walking is not a pleasure and good carriage an 
bristle, not only for cleaning the nails, but also Impossibility. Shoes must fit well; so must 
for removing any loose particles of cuticle, stockings; a tight stocking can do as muph harm 

b as a badly fitting shoe. When discomfort is felt 

Carriage. A woman cannot hope to he entirely from corns or any other causa a visit to the 
attractive if she slouches and walks badly, how- chiropodist will be well repaid. Regular washing 
ever lovely her features may be. In any gather- of the feet is most necessary, followed by a, friction 
ing the woman who attracts the most attention with eau-de-Cologne or surgical .spirit.; Talcum 
is always the one with the best carriage and most powder may also be used lightly and, the excess 
graceful, walk. The Victorian method of teaching then brushed off. The toe-nails should be clipped 
correct walking by means of a book carried on the square or only slightly rounded at the corners. If 
head is excellent, though the same effect may be an ingrowing nail is suspected, have it attended 
achieved by remembering to hold the head high to immediately by a chiropodist, and don’t try 
with chin drawn well in when walking, standing, awl treat this yourself. Fallen arches can lie 
and sitting. Constantly practise until a good flatly helped by a special shoe support and 
carri g > com j a natural habit. Remember exercises. 

when walking to bold the shoulders still, the head * . . ,, . . ,, . 

well up. and let the movements be from the hips. Cleansing. Before washing the face, all traces 
The pace should be even anil steady with toes °f make-up should be removed by applying a 
i ight in front es i t , r > 1 , n ; t ! i < 

much are as ugly as those which turn inwards, the face and neck, not forgetting the torehead and 
Daily exercises will keep the hips and knees hair line and wiping off with a pad of cotton- 
imnnip wool or tissues. Then wash -thoroughly as 

1 described under Complexion. 

Chapped Face ami Hands. Chaps ate disfiguring . , 

as well as painful. Prevention is better than cure, Clothes, The Care ot. The care of clothes will 
so after va i ire: -to dry thoroughly, greatly prolong their usefulness and maintain their 

For chapped face apply cold cream liberally at original smartness and. shape. If one’s weans 
night-time and use cleansing cream rather than a permit, never wear the same dress or costume two 
soap-and- -water wash for removing make-up. days running. Always give them a good brush- 
All astringents, tonic lotions, and face packs tag before putting them away on a hanger and 
should be left off until the skin is back to normal, shake and smooth away any creases. Don't leave 
A cream with an oily base is best used before them lying about overnight. Dry-cleaning from 
powdering. For the hands a non-greasy hand time to time restores the freshness s of The garment, 
cream or lotion can be used during the day. and Clean stockings and panties should be worn each 
should be rubbed in until ail traces of " stick!- day vests and slips changed at least twice ■; 
ness” have disappeared, A lotion made of weekly. Collars and cuffs must be spotless, and 
X part glycerine with 2 parts of rose water is a changed as soon as soiled in the slightest degree, 
soothing and healing application for the hands : Dark suits, dresses, and coats should be periodie- 
and this also should be massaged in until all is ally freshened up with aplean piece of linen wrung . 
absorbed by the skin. At night apply cold cream, °ut in warm vinegar, fehine marks can. be 
and then don an old pair of chamois gloves to lessened by pressing the garment with a hot iron 
prevent the cream being rubbed off by the bed- over a damp cloth and then gently brushed to 
clothes restore the pile. Benzine or one of the many 

’ branded solvents are excellent for removing grease . 

: Chaim is the power to delight, depending not marks. Tea and coffee stains are best dealt with 
on beauty alone, but on a blend of personality by soaking in cold water if possible before the 
and loveliness. It is that indefinable attraction stain has become set. Never plunge stained: 
felt towards people who are entirely unselfcon- articles into hot water. Ink spots can be re- 
seioits, assured, and yet sympathetic. moved by soaking in a saucer of milk and rubbing; 

' salt gently into the affected part, Shoes willlast 
Cheeks, Hollow. When cheeks are thin and longer if the soles and heels are repaired before 
: there is no ill health' causing this, a fattening diet worn down. Regular polishing with, cream or wax 
should be taken, .including small doses of cod- wilt help to preserve the leather, 
liver oil and malt. Facial exercise will also help. „ „ , , ,, , 

Do th " imes each. Clothes, Hygienic. 3t is commonly known that 

every dav- — wool, however t-hm, should be worn next- to the 

, ,, . . skin. Mixtures of silk, or. artificial silk, and wool 

0) Sittil# broadly*. &JXu tUen straighten the are in value; while pure. sills, or artificial 
& 1 ® 2 -, _ . . . ,, , . , silk. Is better for " hext-to-tho-skin ” clothing 

(i.) Pretend to blow out a candle, but keep than cotton. Cotton holds moisture too readily: 
the lips closed, so shat the cheeks are inflated, and a n ows heat of the body to be lost through its 

texture. All clothing should be loose; and 
Chic Is a word applied to the woman who quality of material is far more important than 
follows with distinction the dictates of fashion, quantity in number .of garments. AH utider- 
Hbo may be dashing today, demure tomorrow, but wear must be easy to launder, as freauent change 
always toipt-eeably groomed, is essential to health and appearance. 

Chignon. Additional coil or plait of hair Coiffure. Styles of hairdressing are constantly 
dressed into lint, circle, cone, or “ hun," usually changing, and it is difficult to give more than a 
. attached to hair at the nape of the neck. So little general advice. (See Curling the Hair.) 

’ worn, it may be found a practical balr style in the | Consult your hairdresser about the style that best . 
awkward in-between-perm stage. ' suits the shape of your face, height, and build, 


suits the shape of your face, height, and build, 
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Many ha-ping' found the style most becoming to 
their individuality follow it without change what- 
ever the fashion of the moment, and there is much 
to be said for this. Others select a plainer style of 
dressing for the office or business, and adopt a 
: fuller or more ornamental coiffure for evening 
functions or dances, conforming more nearly to 
the vogue. Whatever the style chosen it should 
have a finished soigne effect. 

Mound Face. A style should be adopted to 
give more height and less width to the face. The 
top hair in this case should be built high arid the 
sides combed away from the face and dressed close 
to the head. A high side parting is moat suitable. 

Owai Face. Many styles become this shape of 
face. Curls can be formed into a halo all round 
the head or sleeked back with soft curls falling 
below the ears. Sophisticated or soft styles suit 
equally well, and centre or Bide partings can be 
worn. 

long Face. Long hair should not be worn for 
this shape of face. The side hair should be curled 
or built out from the face to give width and the 
top halt dressed fairly fiat. Sleek styles, long 
pageboy rolls, or Edwardian styles are not 
flattering for long-shaped faces. Side or centre 
partings can be worn. Fringes or curls dipping 
on to the side forehead also help to shorten the face. 

Hair styles can also help to reduce accent on 
facial defects. For instance, a long nose can bo 
made less noticeable by building the top hair high 
in front to give balance. A wearer cff glasses 
should not wear fluify styles, but should con- 
centrate on smooth sweeps, dressing the hair 
upwards from the ears. Long necks can be made 
to look shorter by a long, loose pageboy or soft 
curls. (See also Hair.) 

Colours — Harmony. Shade selection of make- 
up preparations is most Important. Shades 
should be chosen to harmonise perfectly with 
personal colourings and individuality. Colours 
of dress, too * should flatter and accent the eyes, 
■hair, and the figure. Dark shades are better for 
the' fuller figure. The older woman looks more 
becoming in pastel or dark shades. The following 
chart may be found helpful as a general guide to 
; dress and make-up shade harmony : — ■ 
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natural result. This is done by wetting the hair 
slightly and winding a small section of hair into a 
coil, starting at the end and flattening against the 
head with the end of the hair in the centre of the 
coil. Secure this with two hair-pins. The 
smaller amount of hair you take for eaeh “ snail.” 
the tighter will be the curl. Metal curlers are not 
recommended for fine hair, as they may cause it 
to break or split. If a very tight curl is required, 
either rubber or covered wire curlers should fee 
used. Marcel (iron) waving is best done by an 
expert, as it. ia so easy to scorch or bum the hair 
and tends to make it dry and brittle. There are 
many different methods uked in permanent 
waving today, and you should consult your hair- 
dresser as to the best brie for your particular type 
of hair. Whatever kind of “ perm ” you decide 
to have, you should make sure first, that your hair 
is in good condition, as “ perms " never “ take ” 
well on unhealthy hair. Also you should have 
the remains of your last “ perm ” cut off and the 
hair trimmed and shaped according to the style 
to be adopted. , 

Dandruff. (See Scalp.) 

Deodorants are substances which reduce, 
counteract, or destroy body odours, mainly 
caused through perspiration. There are many 
harmless and effective deodorants available in 
cream, liquid, and powder form. Full directions 
are given, and their use and choice is a matter of 
individual preference. 

Depilatories are preparations for the removal 
of superfluous hair. Cream depilatories ore more, 
generally used for the legs and under-arms, whilst 
wax preparations are more satisfactory for the 
face or any other small area. Shaving is quick 
and effective for the logs, also an emery glove or 
pumice-stone can, be used. The pumice-stone 
should be moistened slightly and then rubbed 
over the legs, using small, brisk, circular move- 
ments. Tweezera may be used where only a few 
hairs are to be dealt with. Electrolysis is a 
permanent way of removing hair by destroying 
the roots, but is somewhat expensive and can 


Hair. 

Dress Colour. 

Shoes and 
Handbag., 

Toning 

lipstick. 

Face 

Powder. 

Dark Brown 

All Browns-- — Lemon — Grey — 
Rust — Bright Green, 

Nigger Brown 
Tan 

Green 

Deep Red 

Dark Rachel 

Apricot 

.Suntan 

Blonde 

Pastel Blues — Pinks— -Lime 
Green— Oatmeal — Grey 

Black 

Grey 

Delicate 
Rose Pink 

Light Rachel 
Pastel Pink 

Silver Grey 

Ali Blues— Grey — Deep Pink — : 
Mauve— Black 

Black 

Wine 

Rich Pink 

■ Light Peach 
Dusty Pink 

Blonde or Raven 
Black , 

Pale Blue— Pinks— Black— Off- 
White 

Blue 

Black 

Cyclamen 

Dusty Pink 

Red 

Greens — Tan — Y allow— Beige- 
Tangerine 

Nigger Brown 
Tan 

Orange 

Apricot 

Suntan 

Mid-Brown 

Royal Blue— -Pillar Box Red— 
Navy — Black — White — Dark 
Grey 

Black 

Grey ■■ 

Red 

Clear Red 

Peach : 

Dark Rachel 

Complexion. In 

order to preserve the com- j safely be used only 

by expert.?. 

who haiwe rthe 


plexion the skin must be kept well cleansed. At necessary apparatus. . 
night to remove make-up first dot a cleansing cold 

cream all over face and neck and lightly and , ' Besortmen!;, (Sec Carriage.) 
gently smooth over with finger-tips. Remove "«,mwneni. (,-u, uarrwge.; 

with tissues or cotton-wool. Repeat this until . . , , , , 

no more dirt or make-up is left. If your skin is Elbows can be kept smooth and sof fc by regidar . 
dry follow treatment for Skin — Dry, otherwise gentle scrubbing with a Boft nail-brush and plenty 
give your face a good wash 'with warm water arid a , oi fbapy lather. Massage nlghtlywith glycerine 
mild toilet soap. Massage the lather round the most has been absorbed bribe skin. \\ ipe 
face with a rough flannel until the skin glows, oyer with lemon juice arid rose water to whiten 


Rinse off first with warm water, then witlTcoid. and remove any stickiness left by the glycerine. 
Face packs are excellent for cleansing and toning / • • 

the skin (see Blackheads). The white of an egg Enlarged Pores are usually caused by stifling 
is good for tightening relaxed skin around the the akin so that perspiration and sebaceous oil 
eyes. Just apply it with the little linger and cannot lie thrown off freely. Se-pdWdriringtbvef i 


allow to dry — splash off with water. 


Ctowsfeei. (Sea Massage.) 

Curling the Hair. Curling 
several ways, but "snail curl 


ater. old powder and cream, leaving the skin clogged 

with impurities, enconrages the sores to swell and 
, l-d sri:,:r so distort the skin surface. Prevention is better 

than cure, os once the pores have become on* 
can be done In larged the skin seldom regains its original smootfc- 
' gives the most ness. Thorough cleansing Is essential, first with a 
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liquefying cold cream and then a soap-and- resume the upright position, breathing through 
-water wash, using a face-flannel friction, The the nose. The knees must be kept rigid through- 
water should be luke-warm for washing and ice out the movement. Do this five to ten times, 
cold for rinsing. After the skin is perfectly clean With practice it will be found that the toes can 
an astringent lotion should be used before apply- be touched with ease. 

ing make-up. Nourishing or cold cream should. Exercise 6. Lie flat, keeping head and shoulders 
not be left on the skin during the night. to the floor. liaise, the body with the Lands 

supporting behind buttocks, elboWs on the floor; 
raise the legs and hips and rotate the feet with a 
cycling movement for a minute or two, increasing; 
speed as you become more used to the movement. 


Equipment. Toilet accessories should be kept 
scrupulously clean, burning all cotton-wool 
immediately after use and keeping powder puffs 

covered. Hairbrushes should be washed twice . 

-weekly, and face-flannels and nail-brushes, etc., Eyes, The — most expressive Of all our features — 
boiled frequently. Keep cosmetics and equip- very largely look after themselves, for the moisture 
went in a convenient drawer or box, line it with from the tear-ducts sweeps over the eye, washing 
American cloth or plastic, so that it is pleasant and protecting it from the dust in the : atmosphere, 
to look at, and easy to keep clean. Nevertheless, an occasional douching by means of 

an eye-bath with a mild lotion is beneficial. One 
teaspoonful of boracic crystals dissolved in half a 
pint of boiled water is a harmless and effective 
eye-wash ; use the eye-bath with fresh lotion for 
each eye. The first signs of eye-strain should be 
reported to your doctor, who will put you In 
touch with an eye-specialist if necessary. Styes 
on the eye are a sign of a run-down condition. 
Best, fresh air, good food, and an iron tonic, 
with a course of vitamin C tablets, will help to 
tone up the system. Treat the stye with hot 
fomentations — wrap boracic lint round the bowl 
of a wooden spoon and soak in boiling' water: 
take out. squeeze quickly in a linen towel, and 
apply the bow! of the spoon to the eye. re-dipping 
in the water when cool. Do not scald this eye, 
but hold the spoon close until it is cooled 
sufficiently to become bearable. 

Exercises. A very restful exercise is to go 
into the garden, and look first at something close 
at hand and then at. a far-away object,, green 

_ , hills or trees in the distance for preference. Con- 

Exercises, Six simple exercises have been tinne doing this for a minute or two, then look 
selected sis a daily rout ine, hive to ten minutes down to the left and up to the right alternatively- 
given regularly on rising will soon leave a sense of for a dozen times; finally, reverse the process 
well-being and keep the body fit and supple. Wear and glance down t o the right and up to the left, 
just a vest, and panties. Do nob move the head while doing any of these 

Deep Breathing. Exercise 1. Feet together exercises. Exercise the muscles by rolling the 
and hands on the hips at the waist-line. Fingers eyes in a circle first from left to right, then from 
-in front and thumbs at the back. Kfee slowly on right to left, ten times each way. Let the eyes 
the toes and inhale deeply through the nose, travel. very slowly round the room as far away as 
with mouth shut, until the lungs are fully ex- they will go— to the left, right, up, and then 
panned. Keep the shoulders well back and the. down. 

'head held high. Exhale slowly as the heels come 
to the ground ami press the lingers firmly into 
the waist to assist the emptying of the lungs. 

Repeat ten times. 

Exercise 2. Stand firmly erect with feet 
together. The arms extended to the front, hands 
together. Slowly swing from right to left as far 
round as possible, swivelling the body from the 
hips. Reverse the. movement from left to right 
and repeat ten to twenty times. The heels only 
may leave the ground just a little to increase the 
length of the swing. Breathe through the nose. 

•inhaling and exhaling smoothly and without 
hurry. 

Exercise 3. Stand upright with arms extended 
to the front. Swing them back horizontally, 
expanding the chest to the full.. Repeat this 

movement, breathing through the nose, ten times, ... 

increasing gradually to twenty. Eyeshadow. For evening wear cleverly applied 

Stomach Muscles. Exercise A. Die flat on the eyeshadow and mascara combine to accentuate 
floor, arms to the side. Slowly elevate the legs the depth arid brilliance of the eyes. Eyeshadow 
to an upright position without bending the knees, should be applied to the centre of the top lid and 
-and. as slowly resume the horizontal position, worked carefully outwards in either direction. 
During this movement the head and shoulders A spot of oil smeared along the top lid with the 
must nut leave the floor, nor should the arms finger-tip is a more natural touch for day-time, 
move. Five times may be all that can be Do not apply shadow or grease to the lower |id. 


1. A washing square of moderately rough 

texture. . ■ B-s-vEx 

2, A mild toilet soap, 

8, A hairbrush of good-quality long bristle, 

4, A comb having teeth with rounded edges ; 

one with square saw-like edges breaks the 
hair. ... ' ,' 7 ;;y Ex LL.-LA. ';.7 

5. A stiff najl-brusb. 

0. Pumice-stone. 

7. Cotton-wool or paper tissues. 

8. A ' -> iff. 

9. A toothbrush of medium hardness. 

7 ' JO, Tweezers. 

H. Along, flexible nail-file. 

12. Or - in s 

13. Emery board, 

14. Nail-nippers. 

15. Hair-net. 

10. Setting pins. 


Eyebrows. The expression of the face depends 
a great deal on the eyebrows. An indefinite eye- 
brow robs the face of character. The over-fair or 
colourless eyebrow needs accentuating ;with a 
black or brown pencil. Train the hairs to lie 
smoothly and avoid as much as possible . the 
pencil marking the skin. Skilful use of tweezers 
will keep the eyebrows in good shape, and we 
should be taken to pluck the hairs which straggle 
below the natural line only and those on the 
bridge of the nose. To make plucking less 
painful, the brows should be bathed first in warm 
water for a few minutes, patted dry- and ft cold 
cream massaged in. The cream should be gently 
wiped off before plucking begins. 


7 EYESHADOW CHART. 

Pale Blue.- Deep Elite.,'. Grey. Hazel or Green. 

Baste! Blue Deep Violet Pastel Blue Grey Green 

Light Mauve or Silver Blue Deep Blue Silver Blue; Green or Silver Green 


Brown. 

Green 


managed at first. Gradually increase to ten or Fashion, Fashions are constantly changing, 
twenty times after the first week or two. ■ These changes should be studied, and weighed 

Exercise 5. Stand with the hands together 'and not followed slavishly,’ but adopted' wholly 
high above the head and as far hack as they will or. in part, as they. suit any particular figure, or 
go; then slowly bend, keeping the body taut, personality. It rests on the taste and perception 
■and touch (he toes. If the toes cannot be of the individual aa to how far a prevailing fashion 
> ached v . bout bendir % the k iee give three m si onl 1 1 e adopted. A few general prim iples ■ an, 
four little jerks towards the toes.. Then slowly however, be Stated. For instance, short,, stout. 
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figures should shun lines running round the body 
and should wear instead stripes that run vertically, 
while excessively tall people will adopt the reverse 
of this, Find the colours and shades that suit 
and, broadly, keep to them with only slight varia- 
tions. example, green pre-eminently suits 
the auburn, colouring, while blue generally is best 
for the fair complexion. (See Colours.) 

Feet, (See Chiropody.) 

Figure. It pays to buy the best foundation 
garment you can afford. X) o try it on first, not 
merely take one that looks right and which may 
be excellent, on some figures, but not on your own, 
A good corsetiere can take two or more inches 
from the hips without harmful pressure, while if 
you tigkt-iaee yourself, discomfort and possibly 
injury may result. Your figure will look ungainly 
and your clothes hang badly if yon slouch-walk 
upright with the shoulders back (see Carriage). 
A general guide to dress is that short, plump 
figures should wear plain, subdued colours, and 
should avoid stripes going round the body and all 
large-patterned material. The slitn person can 
wear moat colours and designs, but the very thin 
should not choose downward stripes or narrow- 
fitting skirts. (See Fashion ; Colours.) 

Foundation Preparations. These take the form 
of creams, lotions, and what are known as cakes, 
and are used after cleansing as the foundation 
of the make-up. Generally, a good foundation 
cream tinted to tone with the natural colouring 
of the. skin is to be preferred, for it is more easily 
spread and manipulated and gives the complexion 
an attractive youthful “glow” under the face 
powder. (For application see Make-up.) Some 
have a preference for a foundation lotion where 
only a light foundation is needed. Cakes are 
Usually applied by means of a dampened sponge, 
and help in covering small blemishes. 

Freckles are caused by the uneven pigmentation 
of the skin. Within limits freckles are not un- 
becoming. Those who freckle excessively should 
protect their skin from the direct rays of the sun. 
In mild cases of freckling, one of the many 
marketed blenching creams may be found bene- 
ficial, and an excellent lotion is : To one email 
bottle of rose water add two teaspoonfuls of 
pure lemon juice, three drops of hydrogen per- 
oxide (5 vote) and half a teaspoonful of glycerine. 
Shake well together and keep tightly corked. 
Apply this on cotton-wool to the freckled area 
before retiring. Effective camouflage is brought 
about by applying a tinted foundation which 
gives good covering to the skin and then powdering 
over well. 

Hair. If health is good the hair should carry 
a natural lustre, each hair as it were standing by 
itself, glinting in the light, bringing out and 
setting the note of the individual's colouring. 
The hair ceils or roots are fed by tiny blood 
vessels, and as these cells grow their pressure 
pushes the hair upwards. In each cell or follicle 
is an oil gland which lubricates the hair and keeps 
It supple and shiny. Frequent massage of the 
scalp with the fingers assists the secretion of this 
natural oil, promotes growth and replacement, 
and loosens dandruff. Hair should be brushed 
every night, however tired one may be, for this 
distributes the oil evenly over the hair, and helps 
to remove the dust which clings and accumulates 
during the day. Finally, a comb-through wilt 
tiring the wave back into place, whether it be 
natural or " permanent,” and a hair-net will 
maintain the arrangement during sleep. Tinting 
and enlivening hair is a matter for consultation 
with one’s hairdresser. Camomile, henna, and 
other harmless shampoos are available. Violent 
dyeing by the inexperienced is to be deprecated, 
for the hair itself suffers in texture and strength. 
Generally, it is wiser to follow* and make the most 
of one’s natural colouring, and to use make-up 
In harmony with it. (See Coiffure and Colours. 5 

Hand' Care. The hands have always been 
considered an Index to character, so it behoves 
eveirone to nay attention to keeping the hands in 
Knot condition. It is to the housewife in par- 
ticular that the ears of the hands has always been 


Something of a problem. That the hands should 
be smooth and white is a first requirement. Wear 
gloves when doing hard manual work wherever 
possible, and rubber ones for work which involves 
the use of water. .Rough, red hands are unsigh tly, 
and can be avoided. Special inexpensive soap 
pastes are available for the removal of grease 
and grime, and a nail-brush and a piece of pumice- 
stone are useful . additions for the wash-basin. 
Always dry thoroughly and rub in a little of one 
of the many hand lotions or creams. At night 
after washing in soft warm water, again rub in the 
cream until it is all absorbed so that the bedclothes 
will not. be marked. Glycerine and lemon juice 
are excellent for softening and Whitening the skin. 
Always: keep a cut lemon on the Sink, arid use it 
whenever necessary to remove vegetable stains, 
etc. 

Hats, Choosing. It is wise to choose a new hat 
when tired or out of sorts, for if it suits you well at 
this time, it will be oven much more attractive 
when you are looking your best I Before finally 
deckling upon a hat, insist on seeing the whole 
effect in a long mirror. It is important to suit the 
figure as well as the face. If you are short and 
plump, large hats will not look Well; and the 
same applies if you are very tall and thin. The 
woman with a short neck should never choose a 
hat with a wide, down-turned brim ; but this kind 
of hat will bo helpful to the woman whose neck is 
rather long. The effect of the hat from every view 
and angle should be considered before the final 
choice ; and the matching of the hat to the coat, 
or dress, or accessories must be obtained. It is 
false, economy to buy a hat, however attractive 
or however great a bargain, if it does not match 
anything else in one’s wardrobe ! And, finally, 
don’t be misled by plausible shop assistants into 
busing a “ contrast ” 1 This is rarely successful. 
A match can be obtained if sufficient trouble to 
taken. , 

Iiips. If In the winter the fine akin' of the Hps 
shows signs of cracking, a light, application of pure 
glycerine should be given each night arid during 
the day a lipsalve used instead Of lipstick until the 
lips are quite healed. One should try not to lick 
or bite the lips, especially in cold, windy weather. 

Lipstick. The shape of the mouth should he 
carefully studied, and the outline governed by 
the natural shape of the mouth. 

Wide Mouth. Outline with a fairly full cupld’a 
bow, leaving the extreme camera of the mouth 
untouched, . or only very slightly reddened. 

Small Month. Apply lipstick along to the 
fullest extent of the lips. Accent the corners, 
but do not stress the bow. 

Thin Lifts* Emphasise the eupid’s bow to 
give an much fullness to the lips as desirable and 
fill in lower !ip completely. 

Thick Lips. Reverse the process for thin lips, 
and outline lass than the actual lip surface. To 
lengthen the outline will tend to reduce the 
apparent thickness of the lips. ■ 

Most people will do best to follow the natural 
outline of the lips. Fashion governs the shade of 
lipsticks considerably, but do not be led to adopt 
a tint that la too dark or too light for your general 
colouring. (See Colours; Make-up.) 

Make-up. The most important factor in make- 
up is the foundation. This ho-.hl be most 
carefully chosen and experimented with until ono 
is found which not only gives a flattering effect, 
but in also suitable for the type of skin. Fur 
instance, a dry skin needs a foundation with an 
oily base, and a greasy skin should have one which 
is non-oity. The cream should bo dotted lightly 
over the face and neck awl smoothed in with the 
finger-tips, blending upwards and outwards. 
Powdering, too, is most, important. Press on 
generously with a dean puff, starting ttt chin and 
working up over nose, cheeks, and forehead in 
that order. Whisk the puff over the face in & 
downward direction to remove any surplus 
powder-grains, Powder -range comes next, and 
should be blended along the cheek-ltones, tlnishlhg 
off with a linn! light application of po rter. (bee 
Rouge for placing.) If a cream rouge ta pre- 
ferred it should be applied after the foandstioii 
cream and before powderingi Eye mnke-ab 
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should be discreet for day wear. (See Mascara; 
Eyeshadow.) Finally the i lipstick. It should 
tone with the personal colourings and with the 
clothes worn. (See Colours.; Electric light 
subdues colours generally, so a more vivid shade 
of lipstick should be worn for the everting, and a 
softer tone for day-time. Apply lipstick in 
towards the bow of lips, first outlining then 
filling in. To make it stay put, give one applica- 
tion of lipstick, blot with tissue, dust with powder, 
second application, wait and blot again. (See 
also Dipstick.) 

Manicure, (See Hand Care ; Nails.) 

Mascara. This should be applied to the upper 
lashes only, using a damp brush. Care must be 
taken not to have the brush too wet, otherwise 
it will cause the lashes to matt together. The 
eyes will look more interesting if mascara is used 
more heavily on lashes towards the outer corner of 
the eye, After application a dry brush should 
be used to separate and even out the lashes and 
remove any excess mascara. 

' . ' Day. ■ Night. 

Blue eyes — Blonde Brown Blue 

Brown eyes-ABlonde Braum Broum . 

Blue eyes— -Brunette Block Blue-Black 

Brown eyes — Brunette Bark Brown Black 
Blue eyes — (Red Head Brown Brown 

Brora eyes— Bed Head Brown Bark Brown 

Massage, Gentle massage carried out regularly 
will keep the skin smooth, young, and supple. 
It also helps to staye off wrinkles and keeps the 
complexion clear and refined. Apply cleansing 
cold cream generously, then follow this routine. 
After the treatment remove the surplus cream 
with cotton-wool or tissue and leave a thin film 
to be absorbed during the night- if the skin is dry. 

Throat. Massage with back of fingers of both 
hands, starting at the base of the neck and work- 
ing up to the chin and jawbone witli firm, upward 
strokes. Siap briskly under the chin to preserve 
the contour. 

Chin to Cheeks. Massage in firm, circular 
movements from the point of the chin, tip and 
round the mouth and outwards under cheekbones 
to the temples. 

Eves. Be very careful not to stretch the delicate 
skin under the eves. Just pat the cream in gently 
with the finger-tips, working inwards under the 
eyes towards the nose. Gem- Jo circular masrage 
at the corners of the eyes will help smooth away 
those crinkly lines. 

Nose. Massage firmly, but gently down each 
side of the nose from between the eyes to the 
nostrils. ' . “i , ; : \ ; ; T V TV; '■■i.i't ■y/T.V-v 

Forehead. Give firm, circular massage with 
the finger-tips, working up from the bridge of the 
nase and out across the forehead, 

Hands. Stroke firmiy from finger-nails to 
wrist, paying special attention to knuckles and 
joints, which should be massaged with circular 
movements. 

Moles. It is best to leave moles alone, unless 
they are at the corner of the month, eye or nose. 
In these positions they are liable to be rubbed 
and may become septic. Removal of moles must 
be carried out only by a doctor or a fully ex- 
perienced operator in electrolysis. 

■ Mouth Washes. Hydrogen peroxide Is an 
excellent antiseptic, and most beneficial for 
treating ulcers. Use one teaspoonful of peroxide 
(10 voisi to half a tumbler of warm water. 
Glycerine of thymol is another pleasant mouth- 
wash and soothing gargle.. If the gums are 
troublesome and show signs of becoming spongy, 
tincture of myrrh and borax id solution can be 
used to advantage, but a dentist should he 
consulted first as to quantities. 

Rails. The nails should he carefully tended. 
Do riot cutwith scissors : use an emery board and 
smooth to the shape of the finger-tips. Dress 
back cuticles with an orange stick after washing, 
and work in cuticle oil or nourishing cream to 
prevent .splitting, A hard nail-brush will help to 
loosen and remove particles of overgrown eutfcle 
and loose skin. For earing brittle, nails, and 
. JE (62nd Ed.) 
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preventing them breaking, there is 1 notliing' 
better than steeping the nails in warm olive oil or 
medicinal paraffin. Sufficient warm oil should be 
placed in a small basin, and the finger-tips im- 
mersed in the oil for three or four minutes, After- 
wards,the oil must be wiped off with a soft, clean 
towel or cloth and the cuticles pushed down well. 
If a nail breaks, do not cut it right off, leaving an 
ugly blank on the finger-tip. Stick a tiny piece 
of adhesive tape — the transparent kind — over 
the tear ; and paint well over nail and tape with 
liquid nail polish. If the hair as well as the 
nails show’s signs of being out of condition and 
brittle, it may be a sign that the system is lack- 
ing calcium, in which case a course of calcium 
tablets will help, and the following foods should 
be introduced into the diet : plenty of milk, 
butter, cheese, green vegetables. v 

Neck. (See Massage ; Chin — Double.) A dis- 
coloured neck is. ageing and unsightly. An ex- 
cellent whitener is a tablespoonful of milk to one 
dessertspoonful of lemon juice. Paint all over 
neck and allow to dry. Use this lotion after 
thorough cleansing on alternate nights, and apply 
a bleaching nourishing cream on the nights in 
between. If the neck is thin and scraggy, a 
course of cod-liver oil and malt should help. 

Nose, Red. Mainly due to poor circulation in 
the cold weather. Massaging with cold cream at 
night-time, and ordinary pinching between finger 
and thumb will help to increase the blood flow. 
Start pinching at the tip of the nose and work up 
to the bridge. Do this as often as you can during 
the day. Apply a good flesh- tin ted foundation 
for camouflage, and powder well over. Avoid 
highly spiced or vinegary foods and alcohol. 

Odours, Body. (See Deodorants ; Bath.) 

Perfume. A delicate aura of perfume provides 
the finishing touch to every woman’s toilet. It 
supplies an air of pleasing freshness, and appeal, 
lending an additional charm to the personality. 
The choice of perfume is quite an individual 
matter, and the selection should fit the time and 
occasion. Fresh, delicate, less-concentrated per- 
fumes are available for day use. while for the . 
evening more exotic essences are to lie preferred, 
though this is entirely a point for everyone to 
decide for themselves. As a general rule, the 
fighter perfumes are more suitable for fair people. 

A perfume all one’s own can be achieved by the 
successful blending of two or more perfumes. 
Those who are attracted by . this idea should 
experiment by mixing a few drops at a time to 
ayold waste, for the result of mixing two vhry 
pleasant perfumes iB not always a success. 
Usually a happy choice to suit one’s individuality 
is easily made from among the many tried and 
well-known creations of firms of repute. A cheap 
perfume is never a satisfactory purchase. Never 
put perfume directly on to the dress, but spray or 
dab it behind the ears, on the -wrists or temples, 
or massage a little into the hair. The warmth 
of the skin will soon bring out the perfume and 
surround you with fragrance. 

o Pimples. The skin must be kept very clean, 
and all greasy creams and heavy make-up left 
off until the skin is healthy again. A -modified 
diet is called for, and should be free from rich and 
fatty foods and starches. Instead eat plenty of 
green vegetables; fresh fruits, and salads, and drink 
as much water as comfortably poasible during the 
day. Don’t allow- constipation— if necessary take 
a dose of fruit salts or a mild laxative twice 
weekly. Avoid stuffy, smoky atmospheres and 
see that the bedroom is vary well ventilated during 
sleeping hours.. Spots which have not developed, 
but appear as hard lumps under the skin can be 
dried up with surgical spirit- and camouflaged 
1 with eaiamine lotion. Oniy if the spot has come . 

• to a head should- any . squeezing be attempted, 
f The fingers should be shielded -with a tissue and 
the matter gently pressed out. A diluted anti- : 
septic should be applied immediately to prevent 
infection to other parts. - (See also Acne.) 

Poise is perfect balance, an equanimity of body 
and, mind, complete composure whatever the 
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social scene. Elegant dress, immaculate groom- 
ing, and perfect deportment all contribute to the 
attainment of self-confidence. ' 

Powder. A wide variety of shades is available, 
and the selection of one or more should be care- 
fully considered. . If in doubt as to the .most suit- 
able powders, it is advisable to choose one just a 
.shade .darker than the skin-tone. For evening 
wear it is more flattering to use a slightly darker 
and more pink shade of face powder. (See 
Colours ; Make-up.) 

Rost. Periods of. rest and relaxation hare an 
; important place in Beauty Culture. To relax 
thoroughly, preferably after a meal, for fifteen 
minutes, or even for a few minutes several times a 
day is a matter of practice. Lie or sit back, 
allowing each joint and muscle to go loose and 
easy without tension anywhere. In a word, just 
flop. If lying, it is better to have the feet raised 
a little above the level of the head. Breathe 
slowly and deeply through the nose ; empty the 
mind as far as possible, of all thought., and just 
rest. Watch a cat relax, completely and 
thoroughly. That is the way to do it. Great 
refreshment and a renewal of energy will follow. 

Rouge. Besides having the correct tint, the 
application of rouge is a matter of supreme 
importance. Wrongly placed, the emphasis of 
rouge can be bizarre and ridiculous. In applying 
rouge always shade it off to blend gradually with 
the skin’s colour. Avoid the toy-soldier effect 
of the bright hard spot. Study the basic shape 
of your face in a mirror and place the rouge 
accordingly. 

Round Faces. Apply rouge high on the cheeks 
and near the nose, keeping the outer edges of the 
cheeks clear, thus minimising the rouminess or 
. broadness of the face. 

Long Face.. Smile. and apply rouge to the 
cushion of the cheeks, keeping it well away from 
the nose, A final touch of rouge on the chin 
helps to reduce the apparent length of face. 

Square Face. Shape the rouge in faint triangles 
, on the outer part of the cheeks, with the straight 
aide of. the triangle in line with the nose and point 
towards the ears. This will help to give a rounder 
effect to the face. fit. (■. .. r 

Oval Face. Apply the rouge in a small triangle 
near the oyes, along the cheek bone accentu- 
ating the classical type of face. (See also Mako- 
jf.iy ■' ;.v ; : mV'fi'-r. fimmi'rfi 

Scalp. Lack of proper care and attention to 
the scalp can lead to dandruff and other scalp 
disorders. Hats, combs, or brushes should never 
it be lent or borrowed, as dandruff is infectious, 
gift-: . This should be treated without delay, as apart 
W' from the unsightliness, neglect can lead to un- 
healthy or falling hair. Dandruff appears as 
white ilakes or scurf in the hair and on clothing, 
it must be loosened and cleared away by regular 
massage with a spirit lotion containing sufficient 
oil to prevent any drying effect. The best way of 
applying the tonic lotion is to soak a small pad of 
cotton-wool in the lotion and rub it in at the 
roots. This is more easily done by parting the 
hair into small sections all over the head. Then 
follow with vigorous massage with the finger-tips. 
Wrap the head In a hot towel for fifteen minutes ; 
then shampoo. This treatment should be carried 
out once a week until all signs of dandruff have 
cleared up. In between treatments the hair 
should be massaged with a little lotion and 
brushed well each night, (See Hair; Sham- 
pooing.) 

Skin. Dry. Wash the face once daily (in the 
morning) with a mild toilet soap. The water 
should be. just warm, not too hot or too cold. 
Use a cleansing cold cream for removing make-up 
at night, and before hopping into bed apply a 
very fine him of nourishing skin food. It is an 
■excellent idea to apply nourishing cream when 
. you are in the bath or when washing and drying 
■ the hair as it will offset the skin-drying effects 
, «f the heat and steam. Bat plenty of green 
vegetables and carrots, fruit, batter, fats, and 
milk. Cook with olive oil for frying and use in 
salads, A course of cod-Urer oil will also help, 

■ff-V.-A ■' ' . : . ■ 
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Oily. This is a difficult condition to overcome, 
for it is largely constitutional. Drink plenty of 
water between meals. Avoid oily and fried foods. 
Starches such as buns, cakes, chocolates, sweet 
puddings, and trifles are also bad for greasy skins. 
Wash the face frequently with toilet soap and 
rinse with cold water. On alternate nights sernb 
the face gently with a soft toothbrush and soapy 
lather. For quick cleansing during the day, use 
cleansing milk. Before applying make-up always 
apply astringent lotion freely, or if the skin is 
sensitive use equal parts of witch hazel and rose 
water instead of a branded astringent. Once a 
week give yourself a face pack made of the follow- 
ing ingredients, all of which you can buy cheaply 
from the chemist. 

2-3 teaspoonfuis of fuller’s earth powder ; 

3 drops lemon juice ; 

enough witch hazel or tepid water to mix into 

: a fairly thick paste. 

Apply this to your perfectly serious relaxed face 
and leave to dry— -flplasli off with tepid water. 

Sallow. A good lotion for lightening and 
freshening the skin is as follows : — 

I small bottle of rose water : 

1 teaspoonful of pure lemon, juice : 

2 drops of hydrogen peroxide (5 vols) ; 

i teaspoonful of glycerine. 

Shake well together and keep tightly corked. 
Apply this to the skin, being careful not to let any 
get into the eyes, and leave to dry, then splash off 
with cool water. Use this treatment on alter- 
native nights. For dry skins a nourishing bleach- 
ing cream will be better. A tinted foundation 
cream helps to take away any sallow appearance 
from the complexion, and a pink or peach tone 
powder should be used. 

Shampoo. Very fair Or greasy hair should 1)6 
washed every week. Dry hair normally needs 
washing only once every ten days or fortnight. 
In hard- water districts a soapless shampoo gives 
more satisfactory results. If a soap shampoo is 
preferred a special rinse of iemon juice or vinegar 
would be needed to clear away any traces of 
dulling soap-scum from the hair. Shampooing 
should be carried out in the following manner. 
Thoroughly wet the hair, and then apply the 
shampoo to the scalp, pressing hard with the 
Augers and working it well in until a thick lather 
is obtained. Leave the hair itself to the last, and 
when the scalp feels tingling and clean, rub this 
between the hands. Rinse off, and apply the 
remainder of the shampoo (a little more than half 
should have been used the first time), then rinse 
I thoroughly. A spray, of course. Is the ideal 
! method of rinsing, and if you have an attachment 
to the bath use this, though a wide-mouthed Jug 
makes a good substitute. Rinse the hair until it 
“squeaks ” when the hand is smoothed over it. 
There are camomile and henna shampoos on the 
market and should he used as directed. A con- 
ditioning Cream Or hair tonic should be used On 
very dry or brittle hair before washing with an oil 
shampoo. Dry powder sham poos are intended for 
those people who find it inconvenient or un- 
desirable to wash their hair. They provide s quick 
and effective method for removing dust and grease 
; from the hair in the minimum amount of time, 
i 

Slimming. This is a matter of dieting and treat- 
ment, that should lie carried out under medical 
i advice. 

id... ■ . 

Superfluous Hair. (See Depilatories.) ' 

; Teeth. Ideally the teeth should be, cleaned 
’ after each meal with a tooth paste or powder. 
If this is Impossible they roust be cleaned night 
and morning. This will preserve the teeth and 
: go a long way toward correcting b;ul-breath. '• A 
regular half-yearly visit to the dentist is advisable 
| to check any deterioration. If there is any sign 
I of gum-shrinkage or pyorrhoea the gums should l e 
massaged with firm, circular movements using 
the pad of the little finger. (See Mouth Washes.) 

Warts. (See Medical Section.) 

Wrinkles. (See Massage.) 
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4. For cooking on soM electric or other flat 
hot plates utensils must have a reasonably heavy 
machined base to ensure quick transfer of heat 
and eliminate waste. For non-solid plates thinner 


CARE OF COOKING- UTENSILS 

Aluminium Saucepans. — Wash in hot water 
using a stiff brush. Avoid using scratchy abra- 
sives and sodtt, even if the pan is discoloured. 
This typical discoloration is quite harmless, and ia 
due to traces of iron in the water or commercial 
metal. It can be removed, if desired, by boiling 
water with a weak acid, such as vinegar or fruit 
parings, in the saucepan. The outside of alu- 
minium pans can bo polished with flue dry steel 
wool. 

Baking-tins. — Wash in hot, soapy water, rinse 
and dry in a warm oven, or on the rack of a closed 
stove. Discoloured greasy tins should be stewed 
for an hour in water to which soda has been added 
in the proportion of 1 or. to 1 gallon. 

Casseroles. — Sleep earthenware casseroles in 
cold water and. then wash in hot soapy water, using 
a stiff brush. 

Enamel Ware. — Soak immediately in cold water, 
and clean In hot soapy water. Sait can be used to 
remove any stains, but scratchy abrasives must 
be avoided, as they damage the surface. 

Frying and Omelet Pans. — Pour off any grease 
and wipe the pan with a pad of absorbent paper. 
Wash only occasionally, New pans which are 
inclined to stick should be heated With a little fat. 
Bemove from the heat and add a handful of salt. 
Wipe round vigorously with an old cloth or paper. 
Do not repeat this treatment too often, or the 
surface of the pan will be damaged. 

Glass Gvenware. — Soak in cold water. Wash in 
hot water and soapless detergent, using a pad of 
flue steel wool or a cloth dipped in borax to remove 
any obstinate stains. .Rinse well. 

Kettles. — In hard -water districts kettles need 
to be deforced occasionally. Pour in ft little 
vinegar, heat slightly,: and leave to stand for an 
hour or two, when it will be easy to remove the fur. 
Rinse very thoroughly before using again. 

Mincer. — Take to pieces: and remove ail scraps 
of food, using a skewer if necessary. Wash in hot, 
soapy water, rinse and leave in a warm place to 
dry thoroughly. Reassemble before putting 
away.. 


fuel they save. Pressure cookers are specially 
constructed pans, usually of aluminium, with a 
special fitting lid, a pressure weight, or spring- 
loaded valve, and some tj’pe of safety device. 
The modern pan type is reasonably light and 
simple to handle. Manufacturers’ instructions 
for cooking must be followed closely, and. when 
buying a cooker the choice should lie between 
those of reliable manufacture which have passed 
standard tests. The size should be chosen accord- 
ing to the number in family, and the cooker must 
have a base suitable for the type of hot-plate or 
burner on which it will be used. 

Steamers. — For large households the tiered 
steamer is a most useful item of kitchen equipment. 
AS a rule there are three separate pans which 
fit on top of each other over a base pan. One 
or more tiers can be used at a time, and the steam 
to each compartment can be separately controlled. 
Aluminium is the most suitable metal for this 
type of pan, and the handles and knobs should, 
of course, be insulated. V 

A simpler steamer, for small households, is a 
pan with a perforated base designed to fit over 
another saucepan. These are usually aluminium 
or enamel, and should have a well-fitting lid. 

Preserving-pan. — Fairly heavy gauge aluminium ! 
is a good choice for a preserving- pan. It should ! 
have a fairly wide top to allow for the necessary 
evaporation during jam-making. The handles 
must be ^sturdy. Tinned copper pans are also 
satisfactory. Unlined brass and copper pans are 
suitable for jam-making only, and must be 
avoided for pickles and chutney, as vinegar reacts 
• with them to form traces of a poisonous salt. 

Electric Mixers. — A good electric mixer can save 
considerable time and energy, especially in large 
households. A reliable machine that is easy to 
operate and simple to adjust is essential. 

Most electric mixers are primarily designed for 
making cakes and puddings, and for all whisking- 
processes. Some have attachments for mincing, 
coffee-grinding, grating, blending, llquidisim?, ' 
Juice extracting, dough-making, potato peeling, 
ete. Success In using a mixer depends largely 
on the careful following of directions. Beat use 
can be obtained from a mixer if it has a permanent 
position in the kitchen where it can always be 
ready fox use. 


EQUIPMENT BEQUIBEMENTS 
The following is a comprehensive list of cooking- 
utensils sufficient for two people setting up house. 
Those considered essential are marked with an 
asterisk. 

Saucepans and Kettles, etc, 

*6 saucepans (assorted sizes : 2 large, 2 medium, 
and 2 small) 

Double boiler .' 

3-tiered steamer 
. *1 shallow frying-pan 
Deep-fat pan and basket 
*2 kettles (1 large, 1 small) 

Pressure saucepan or cooker (optional) 
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•Chopping-board . .-w 

. .-; Vegetable and icing forcing pipes 

Cutlery and Small Tools 

•Set of kitchen knives (round-edged, cook’s, 
vegetable, palette, and saw-edged) 

*3 or 4 forks (large, small, and two-pronged) 

•2 or 3 wooden spoons (assorted sizes) 

•Kitchen spoons ( cook’s, perforated, scoop) 
•Potato-peeler 

Apple-corer _ 

Bottle-opener 

Tin-opener 

•Kitchen scissors rv iVrQ 

•Knife-sharpener 

China, Heatproof Ware or Enamel 
•Mixing bowl 

*4 pudding basins (assorted sizes) 

*2 or 3 pie dishes (assorted sizes) 

*2 or 3 casseroles (1 will suffice at first) 

*3 or 4 plates 
•3 or 4 jugs 

1 souffle case ■ ■ aib- ; 

•2 jelly moulds (1 will suffice at first) 

Other Equipment 
•Kitchen scales 
•Store jars and containers 
•Bread bin 
Sugar thermometer 
•Flour bin 

•Cake and biscuit tins . •• h- 

Preserving-pan • ■ ■ 

Small refuse bin . 


BASIC-METHODS— BAKINS' £ 

Baking-tins, etc. 

*12 patty pans (or 2 sets bun tins) 

2 sandwich tins 
2 pie plates 
•Baking-sheets 
Swiss-roll tin 
Plan ring 

•Set of pastry cutters 
*3-4 cake tins (assorted sizes) 

2 wire cake-trays 
•Meat tin . 

•Trivet for meat 

Utensils tor Pood Preparation 
•Colander 
•Whisk 

Grater and shredder 
Potato masher 
•Pointed strainer 
Lemon squeezer 
Funnel 

•Pastry Board 
•Boiling-pin : 

•Flour dredger 

•Pastry brush Q v V. , 

Salad shaker 

•Fish slice s ■ ‘ 

•Graduated measure 

*t-. is and l-pint measures or one graduated 

measure. . - , V : r V:..'-; 

Standard measuring-cups and spoons 

•Mincer:' :>i.) ; QlQ.QGQ > 

Hair sieve 
"Wire ate vs 
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This is a method of cooking foods by dry heat This is a very suitable way of cooking fish, 
in the oven. It is a suitable way of cooking many The fish should be weighed and wiped, and then 
foods, and nutritive loss other than that of Vita- placed in a greased fireproof dish. Sprinkle with 
min C is low. Times and temperatures, of course, salt, pepper, a little lemon juice, and then add a 
require to be regulated according to. the type of little milk or water. Dab with shavings of butter 
food. or margarine and cover with greaseproof paper. 

Vegetables The temperature required for baking fish is 

Not, all vegetables bake satisfactorily, as a about 400° F. Allow 6-10 mimitesto the pound 
moist heat is often required to soften the cellulose. *2.4. * n * I ' u f es over, according to the thickness. 
The following, however, bake well, although TWn fillets take, about 16 minutes, when the 
(with the exception of potatoes) it is 'necessary fish is cooked the flesh will appear wlute and firm, 
to add a little fat, milk, or water to provide some and will come away easily from the bone, A curd 
moisture — potatoes, carrots, parsnips, turnips, fQrajs between the bone and the : flesh. ■ . • 

Jerusalem artichokes, onions, and marrow. Whole fish or round cutlets such ashake Or nod 
Beetroot bake extremely well when placed in a ct J ,n bo. stuffed before baking. The stuffing is 
greased casserole and cooked until tender at placed in a cavity where the entrails have been 
about 300° F. Feel and serve hot or cold, either removed. In the case of whole fish, the scales 
sliced or diced and eyes should be removed, but the head left! 

Times for Baking Vegetables.— Potatoes. -irli for plaice sole, etc., using a sharp knife cut the 
hours, according to size r .teht down The back bone and loosen it 

Artichokes and Parsnips . — 1 hour. a J w J. ; T fronrtho bone as far as the fin. Place the 

Onions J-1 hour stuffing in the cavity. 

Beetroots —1~” hours A suitable stuffing is forcemeat, see p. 820. 

Aini’Mininj) sn sstoflf ~ t-i 'hour- Garnish with tomato, lemon slices, fennel, olives, 

Macetmne in zm,c. * l nour.,. or grapes, serve with parsley, fennel, egg. or 

Fruit anchovy sauce, • 

Most fruits can be baked very successfully, . ■ , . 

with the addition of a little water to prevent Cakes and Pastry 

shrivelling. Cook slowly in a covered dish, and These are practically always cooked by baking, 
at the start of cooking add sugar to taste. Times vary according, to type and size of cake or 

- : pastry involved. It is important not to disturb 

Meat cakes or pastry by opening the oven door too often 

Meat baked in the oven is usually referred to as while cooking. The following table will serve as 
roasted, see p. SOS. a general baking guide : 


Temperature. 


Plain Cakes ; ■■■ 

Small (c.u., Bock Cakes) 

■ Large . , . v. . ' 

j Rich Cakes: 

Small (e.£/„ Queen Cakes) 
Sandwich Cake 

Large {e.o.. Madeira) . 

Large {e.o., Fruit) . , 

Scones. . , , , . 
Biscuits 


10-15 minutes 

Approx, l hoar per 1 3b. of mix- 
ture (varying with depth of tin) 

15-20 minutes ■■ 

30-40 minutes (depending , on 
. depth) ' . , 

Approx, 1 hour per 1 lb. (varying 
with depth of tin! 

1-1 1 hours per 1 lb, of mixture 
(according to amount of fruit) , 
8-10 minutes 
15-20 minutes 


Hot .(450-475° B.) 

Moderately hot (400° F.) lowering 
to Moderate (350° F.) 

Moderately hot (400° F.) 
Moderately hot (375° F.) 

Moderate (350-375° F.) 

Moderate (325-850° F.) 

Very hot <475 a F.) 

Moderately hot (400° F.) 
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TEMI'iSnATDBES AND TiV.ES roil BAKING PASTRY 


'COOKERY 


Type of pastry and dish. 


Shortcrust : 

Pratt pies . ■ . ■ . , . . . 

Jam tarts , * . ■■ ■: . . . . 

Oomisli pasties .(with cooked meat) 
Flaky Pastry : 

Meat pies (with cooked filling) . . 

Patties. ..... a . .• •• . 

Puff and Rough Puff : 

Flan eases ... . . . . . 

Chouz Pastry : 

Eclairs . ... . ■ . . . . : . 

Potato Pastry : 

Vegetable pies . . . . . . 

Hot-water Crust : 

Pork pie.-; 

Suet Pastry ; 

Jain roll , . . . . . . . 


Temperature. 

Time. 

425-475° F. 
450-500° F. 
450-500° F. 

35—10 minutes 
10-15 minutes 
30-40 minutes 

425-475° F. 
475-500° F. 

30-40 minutes 
.10-20 minutes' 

475-500° F. 

I . 10-20 minutes 

450—175° F. 

I 30-40 minutes 

450-500° F. 

30-40 minutes 

350-400° F. 

! 1 hour 

350-400° F. 

1 - 1 1 hours 



For recipes and methods of maldng each see 

pp. 826-0. 

BOIXiING 

The essence of boiling is: the Immersion of food 
in boiling -water, and it is the simplest process in 
all cookery. In actual fact many s&oalled boiled 
foods are cooked at slightly below boiling point 
(212° F.) and are. therefore, strictly : speaking 
stewed or simmered. 

Boiled Meat and Poultry 

Weigh the joint, wash or wipe it, and them tie 
or truss it according to type. Plunge into boiling 
: salted water, having just sufficient water to cover 
the joint, : Boil rapidly for about 5 minutes, 
and then reduce the heat and maintain the water 
at simmering point until the meat is cooked. 

: .: .The preliminary fast boiling coagulates and sets 
: the proteins, so that a casing is formed, and the 
flavour and some of the juices are retained in the 
joint. Fast boiling must not be prolonged over 
the five minutes, or shrinkage and toughness will 
result, : Simmering : temperature is indicated by 
gentle bubbles rising up the side of the pan. 

Vegetables and herbs can be added to the water 
for flavour. Salt meat should be soaked for 
; several hours before cooking. Place it in cold 
water and bring slowly to the boil, skim and 
simmer the required time. Ham and bacon 
which is to be served cold should be cooled in the 
liquor. .. 

Joints oi Meat Suitable for Boiling. — Beef.— 
Brisket (fresh or salted), silrerside (salted), flank, 
ox tongue. 

Pork. — Beg, loin, best end of neck, belly (salted), 
hand and spring, head (fresh, or salted), tongue 
and brains. 

Bomb or Mutton.— ^Leg, breast, tongue, brains. 

Veal. Calves' feet. 

Sam and Bacon. 

■ Folds. 

Times for Cooking. — For fresh meats allow 20 
minutes to the lb. and 20 minutes over; for salt, 
meats allow. 25 minutes to the lb, and. 25 minutes 
■ over. 

A young fowl should be boiled for $ hour, and 
an old one for 2-3 hours. 

Cooking Times for Tongues. — Sheep’s tongues, 
1J-2 hours; calves’ tongues, li-3 hours; ox 
tongue, 4H5 hours; ox tongue (pickled),- 21—3 
hours. 

Boiled Fish. 

This method is suitable for large whole fish, or 
thick cuts of white fish or salmon. Small fish 
are batter steamed. ■■ 

To prepare a whole flab, wash quickly in cold 
water, remove the guts, scales, ftns, and eyes, and 
rub off any black skin from the inside of the fish, 
using a little salt. Thick cuts of fish only need 
wiping or scaling. Bare sufficient water in the pan 
to cover the fish, and add a teaspoonful of salt 
to each quart of water, or for white ttsh a tea, 
spoonful of vinegar. Draw the pan off the heat, 
place the fish in the water, and cook very gently 
for the required time. As flsh is very tender anil 
breaks easily, it is best to cook it at just under 
simmering point. 

Times far Cooking.-- -For a large fish allow 10 


minutes to the pound and 10 minutes over. Cook 
small fish until the flesh hr firm and will leave the 
bone quite clean (10-15 minutes). 

Vegetables 

Boiling is a very satisfactory way of cooking 
vegetables, as it softens the cellulose, but in order 
to retain the maximum amount of nutriment the 
“ conservative ” method should be fallowed. 
Allow sufficient water to just cover the vegetables 
— for green vegetables approximately i Pint water 
to 1 lb, greens. Add salt In the proportion of 
1 teaspoonful to 1 pint water. Bring the water 
to the boil, and retaining boiling point throughout, 
add the vegetables a, handful at a time. The out- 
side leaves of green vegetables should be added 
first, followed by the medium green ones, and 
lastly the heart. Place » well-fitting lid on the 
pan to prevent steam escaping, and shake two 
or three times during cooking. 1 

Times for Cooking.— Green Vegetables.-ShreMwl, 
7-10 minutes ; Brussels sprouts, 10-15 minutes ; 
spinach, 15-20 minutes; . peas, 10-15 minutes; 
beans, 20-00 minutes; beans (runner), 15-20 
minutes, ■ . ' 

Root Vegetables. — Diced, 20-25 minutes ; sliced, 
30-35 minute?; quartered, 30 minutes or more, 
according to age. 

• Puddings ■ 

With the exception of suet puddings, it is more 
satisfactory to steam, rather than boil, puddings. 
Boiled puddings tend to become waterlogged, A 
suet pudding sin add be wrapped in a scalded 
cloth which has been well floured on the inside. 
Place t.her pudding in rapidly boiling water, and 
keep boiling gently for the required time. 

Time to Allow,— A meat or fruit 'pudding for 
4 people, i.e., J lb. flour, will take about 2 hours. 

Cereals and Pulses 

Oatmeal, rice and macaroni, pulses such as peas, 
beans, and lentils ail boil well. 

Oatmeal Porridge.— -Bring 1 pint water to 
boiling point, and sprinkle in 2 tablespoonfula 
medium oatmeal, stirring well. Continue to stir 
until boiling point is again reached, and boil for 
a few minutes, then allow to simmer, in a double 
saucepan if possible, for 3~2 hours, according to 
the size of the grains, until the oatmeal Is well 
swollen and tender. More boiling water may be 
added if necessary, to make the porridge of a 
good pouring consistency. Salt to taste. 

Commercially prepared oats or rolled oats can 
be cooked very quickly, according to the directions 
on the packet. 

Rice (To Serve as a Vegetable or Garnish).— 
Allow about 2 oz. rice for each person. Wash 
thoroughly and put into a pan with plenty of 
boiling salted water, Boil rapidly without a lid 
for 15-2(1 minutes, until the grams are tender but 
not crashed. During boiling the grains of rice 
should dance about in the water. Drain the rice 
through a sieve, saving the water for soups, then 
hold under the running cold, tap to rinse the rice 
thoroughly. Spread the rice on a cloth, turn the 
edges over and keep In a warm place to heat 
through and dry off. At intervals fork the rice, 
go that every grain Is dry and separate. 
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Macaroni. — Allow a quart of salted water to 
4 oz. macaroni. Blace the macaroni in last-boiling 
water and boil rapidly, stirring occasionally to 
prevent sticking, for 2Q-S0 minutes. Some pro- 
prietary brands cook quicker — see directions on 
■ packet. 

Pulses (Dried Peas, Beans, and Lentils). — 
Soak for 12-24 hours in warm water, with a good 
pinch of bicarbonate of soda. Place the pulses 
in a pan of fresh salted water, and simmer for 
2-3 hours, or until tender; lentils take only i~l 
hour. : 

/OBILLIHG' v 

Grilling is one of the simplest and quickest 
methods of cooking. The grill should be well 
heated before use. The heat can be adjusted 
during the cooking by raising or lowering the grill 
pan. This can be done either by an adjustment 
in the pan itself or in the fitting in which it slides. 
Failing either of these facilities, raise it by placing 
a suitable tin under the pan. 

Re-heating Poods under the Grill.— When serv- 
ing vegetables aw gratin or similar dishes, heat 
the vegetables im the sauce in a pan, and then 
empty into a hot fireproof dish, choosing a shallow 
one if possible. Sprinkle the top with grated 
cheese, breadcrumbs, etc., and immediately place 
under the, grill, keeping, the surface of the food 
directly under the heat until evenly brown. The 
dish should be fairly close to the heat, and it may 
be necessary to raise your grill pan by putting a tin 
or plate under it. 

Choice of Meat.— Only tender and juicy cuts 
of meat are suitable for grilling, and the piece of 
meat, you choose, must be well hung, otherwise, it 
will be tough and stringy when cooked. Freslu 
underhung meat will never grill suUsihetoriiy. 
ltump' and fillet steak, chump chops, cutlets, 
tender liver, and kidneys, all make delicious grills. 

Preparation and Cooking.— Wipe the : meat with 
a damp eloth, cut steak into portions if necessary, 
leaving, where possible a rim of fat; remove, the 
spinal cord from chops ; wash and wipe liver and 
kidneys, cutting them to half and removing the 
core. Brush all meat with oil or melted fat before 
placing on hot grid. . ■< :■ 

The, heat should he intense to begin with, so : 
have the grill red-hot. Place the meat on the 
greased grid and heat quickly, so that the surface 
juices coagulate and form a skin, keeping in the: 
flavour and goodness. Aiiow about two minutes : 
for the “scaling,'* until the meat has changed 
colour. As soon as one side of the meat has been 
sealed, turn and treat the other side in the same 
way. Do not wait too long, or the surface will 
become hard and overcooked. ; Thick chops or 
steaks require 10-15 minutes, and during this time 
: they should be turned four or five times. Turn 
the meat with two spoons, taking care not to 
pierce the flesh, or the juice will run out. ; ; 

Choice of Fish. — Herrings, mullet, mackerel, cod 
and salmon cutlets, plaice and soles, are all suitable 
for grilling. 

Preparation. — Wash whole fish, remove scales, 
score with a sharp knife in three or four places, and 
brush with melted fat. Place on the hot greased 
grid and cook rather slowly, so that the fish is 
thoroughly cooked without any fear of burning . 
Turn once or twice, but handle the fish very care- 
tolly, as the flesh breaks easily. Insert the back 
of the knife next to the bone to see when the fish 
is cooked. Serve with lemon-juice and chopped 
parsley sprinkled over the fish. 

Cutlets of Fish. — Tie the cutlets, to keep them 
a good shape ; brush with fat, place on the greased 
grid and grill on both sides until the fish is cooked 
— about 10 mtoutes. Salmon cutlets are grilled 
in the same way. 

Grilled Bacon or Ham, — Place the rashers or 
Lam on the grid, place under the grill and cook 
for two or three minutes, or longer If the rashers 
are thick. As soon as the fat. is transparent on 
one side, turn ami cook on the other aide. If eggs 
are cooked in the grill pan, the grid should be 
removed and the egg broken carefully into the 
fat and cooked until set. 

Sausages. — Prick sausages, arrange on the grid, 
and place under the grill. Cook rather slowly until 
well browned all over, turning them frequently, 

Times for Grilling Meat,— The following table 
gives approximate times which vary according to 
thickness of the meat ; — 


Steak .* under-done 
well done . 

Lamb or mutton chops ; 
Pork chops .... 
Veal cutlets . . 

Liver . . . - . ■ . 

Kidneys . . . 

Bacon rashers . , . 

Ham 

Sausages .... 
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10-15 minuted 
15-21) minutes 
J 0-20 minutes 
25 minutes 
15-20 mtoutes 
6-J 0 minutes 
10 minutes 
2-3 minutes 
;10r-l5minuteS‘ 
10-15 minutes 


mima 

There are two main methods of frying, shallow 
frying and deep frying. 

Shallow Frying 

This is suitable for foods like chops, sausages, 
bacon, fish, pancakes, eggs, cooked potatoes or 
vegetables, which only require sufficient- -fat to 
prevent them from sticking to the frying-pan, 
or made-up dishes,' such as: fish cakes or rissoles, 
which, need sufficient fat to half -cover the food. 

Heat the fat until just smoking hot in the pan 
before putting the food in. Cook the food quickly 
on both sides until the surface is lightly browned. 
Reduce the: heat and finish cooking gently. When 
cooked lift from the pan, allow fat to drain Oif, 
and then place on a crumpled piece of kitchen 
paper to finish draining ; arrange on a hot disln 
and serve at once. Any remaining fat should 
be strained into a bowl for further use. Fat used 
for frying fish should be kept separately. Ic is 
important to avoid over-heating of the pan and 
fat when shallow frying, or particles of food .may 
become burnt and spoil the flavour of the dish. 
Special Directions 

Bacon.- — Cut the rinds off the bacon, then put 
thc-e and the rashers in a cold frying-pan, piacu 
over a gentle heat and cook until the bacon fat ; 
is transparent and the rashers just begin to curl. 
Remove from the pan, then, if convenient, use 
the fab for frying potato cakes, cooked sliced 
potatoes, or an egg. When frying an egg remem- 
ber to haste it with the hot bacon fat in order to 
cook the top surface properly. 

Sausages. — Heat about a tablespoonful of fat 
in the pan. Brick the sausages with a fork and 
put them to the hot fat and fry over very gentle 
heaL turning them until they are lightly browned 
on all sides. The secret of cooking sausages is to 
cook them very slowly — but they must he 
thoroughly done and nicely browned. 

Fish.— Fillets . — Wipe and dip in seasoned flour. 
Have a small quantity ; of fat smokl ng; hot in the 
pan and place the fillets in this. Fry until lightly 
browned, then turn and fry on the other aide. 
Cook gently until the flesh is white .and firm. As 
fish breaks easily, it must be handled carefully. 

Herrings . — Very little fat is required for frying 
herrings, as they are a naturally oily fish ; in fact, 
it is quite possible to fry herrings without any fat 


ally. Continue heating until the pan is almost 
red hot. then lay to the herrings. Fry on each 
side until golden-brown and crisp — 3 to 4 minutes 
each side. Serve piping hot. 

Chops and Steaks, — Wipe the meat and place in 
a little hot fat in the pan. Fry quickly on both 
sides until lightly browned, then reduce the heat 
and cook very gently until the meat is tender, 
(Test with a thin, skewer if necessary.) Remember 
when once the outside surfaces are brown the 
heat must be reduced, otherwise the meat will 
be dry on the outside and unpleasantly raw inside. 
The time for cooking chops and steaks depends 
on the thickness and texture of the meat, but a 
thin chop or steak will take about 10-12 minutes. 

Liver.— Slice the liver across the grain in pieces 
£ in. thick, toss in seasoned flour, and fry as for 
chops and steaks. 

Deep Frying 

This is suitable for made-up dishes such as 
croquettes, rissoles, fritters, fish coated with 
batter or egg and bread-crumbs, whitebait, 
doughnuts, etc. For this method a deep-fat 
frying-pan fa used with a fitted wire basket, and 
there must be ■ sufficient-fat to: 1 allow the food to 
be completely submerged, i.e., about three- 
quarters filled. Suitable fats are Olive oil, lard. 
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Pressure-cooking Time-table fob Steamed Fish 


Pressure-cooking Time-tabus for Meat or Bird 


Cooking time tot 15 !b. pressure). 


Moat, or bird. 

Beef — Boil 

Konst — pre-fry 

Mutton, Lamb, and Veal- —Boil 

Roast — pre-fry . . 

Pork— Boil 

Roast — pre-fry . 

Chops (Veal, Pork, Station, and Lamb)— pre-fry . . 

Young Chicken, Duck, Guinea Fowl, Pheasant, and Grc 
Partridge and small birds such as Snips and Woodcock 
Old Fowl (approx. 3 lb.) . ' . , . • .■■■ . . • . • 


9- 10 minutes per lb. plus 10 minutes 

10- 12 minutes per lb. plua 10-12 minutes 

12 minutes per lb. plus 12 minutes , 

a-o'minutos according to thickness 
fi-S minutes 
15 minutes in all 
110-03 minutes, according to age 


Pressure-cooking Time-table for Cereals 


Pressure-cooking Time-table for Vegetables t 


Cooking time (at 
15 lb, pressure). 

; 8-10 minutes 


Water. 


Vegetables. 


Artichokes (Jerusalem) 

i ; (Globe) . 

Asparagus , 

Beans (Broad) . . 

( French! . . 

( Runner) . . 

Beetroot .... 


10 minutes 

2- 8 minutes 

3- 4 minutes 

3 minutes 

2- 8 minutes 
10-35 minutes, 

according to 
size and age 

3- 4 minutes 
2 minutes 

2- 3 minutes 

3- 5 minutes 

H minutes , 
0 minutes' . .. 
5-H minutes 

2- 3 minutes 

4 minutes 

3- 0 minutes 
10 minutes 
3-4 minutes 
As for carrots 
1-0 minutes 
10 minutes 
8-10 minute* 
1-2 minutes 

5 minutes 
5 minutes 
3-4 minutes 


Brussels Sprouts . . 

Cabbage, Spring Greens 
Carrots (diced) 

(whole, young) 
(large) . . 

Cauliflower (sprigs) . 

(whole) . 
Celery . . . . . 

Corn on the Cob . 


Pressure-cooking Time-table for Pp.esh 
Fruit 


Fruit (1 lb.). 


Onions (whole) . 

■ (sliced) -i 
Parsnips . v 
Peas . 

Potatoes (new) 

(old) . 

Spinach 

S wedes . : . 

Turnips . 
Vegetable Marrow 


Apples (sliced) , . 

Bluekliemes ■•■■■■. 
Black-currants . . 

(.’berries . . . yy 

Gooseberries 
Pears (hard cooking) 
Plums . . . . 

Raspberries . . . 


1-0 minutes ; 

2 minutes 
2 minutes 
2 minutes 

2 minutes 
0-7 minutes 

3 minutes , 
Merely bring to 

pressure 
2 minutes 


Rhubarb 


Pressure-cooking Time-table for Dried 
Vegetables 


joking Time-table for Dried 
Fruit . ?, 


Cooking time : 
(after IB lb. 
pressure is 
■: reached). 


Vegetable (4 (/.}. 


Water. 


15-20 minutes 
5 a minutes 

13y20 minutes 
10-13 minutes 


Fruit (1 it..).' 

Water. 

Cooking time 
(at 15 lb. 

^ ' 


pressure). 

Apple rings . . . . . . 

. i pi- 

1 5--0 ii.it/ He 

Figs ...... . « , 

1 pt. 

1 1 0-1 0 minutes 

Prunes . . ....... 

i pt. 

j 5 -111 rnlimiefl ■ 

Apricots and Peaches . . 

. ipt. 

j 6-1 Q mioutea •' ., 




Cooking time 

Cereal <4 02 .). 

Wa^r.;.: 

[ (at 15 lb. 

I pressure). 

Macaroni ..... 

1 pt. 

6-8 minutes 

Noodles 

4-ti minutes 

Spaghetti 

Kino 


6-8 minutes 
6-7 minutes 

Pearl Burley .... 


20-25 minutes 


Fish. A/ ■!.;/. 

Water. 

Cooking time (after 15 lb. pressure is reached). 


i -4 pt« water or to level of rack, | 

3-4 minutes for eutlete ; 4-5 minutes per lb. for 

dock, Hake, Skate, Turbot 

but extra water when fish is in 

whole lisk 

Cad 

greaseproof paper i 

. V. » r ■ •* ■: J 

3-4 minutes for cod steaks; 4 minutes per lb. for 
whole llsh . 

Haddock (dried) 

Herrings, Trout, Mackerel 


3-5 minutes, according to size 

| . £ pt. water 

Melt a small knob of fat at bottom of cooker, dip 
fish in ’seasoned : flour and cook rapidly an both 
sides in hot tat. Lift on to rack and add | pt. 
water, and continue cooking as above, allowing 
4-6 minutes according to size 

Plaice or Sole 

i-4 pt. water or to level of rack, 
j but extra water when fish is in 

Whole fish, 2-4 minutes per lb. according to tire. 
Fillets, 2-3 minutes 

Salmon; Steaks 

j. greaseproof paper 

G-7 minutes, according to thickness, Be sure to 
wrap iish in well-greased paper 

Scallops 

.. .. •, 

4-5 minutes 
i 
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HI. WINES 


The finest of the world's wines eomc from 
Prance. Italy. Spain. Portugal, Rumania, Switzer- 
land, the Balkans, and Germany, although much 
wine is now made in Algeria, Australia, South 
Africa. North and South America. Wine is 
the suitably fermented juice of fresh grapes. 
The flavour of a wine depends not only on the 
species of grape used, but also on the methods of 
fermentation and the different salts contained in 
the soil where the grape is grown. Therefore the 
quality and flavour of wines vary greatly according 
to different vineyards. The degree of fermenta- 
tion also affects the sweetness of the wine: in 
dry wines ali the grape sugar is converted into 
alcohol, whereas in sweet ones the process is 
stopped or arrested. 


CHOICE OP WINEY 

The choice of wine for a meal will depend very 
much on personal taste, but the following rules 
will serve aa a general guide : — ■ -n ■ 


(TYPES OF WINE 

. Severarje unties are the cheapest wines, and are 
commonly drunk in the country where they are 
produced. They are of a good colour and body, 
but do not improve with keeping. The alcoholic 
content varies between 8 and 12 per cent of their 
volume. These wines can be drunk alone or 
diluted with water. Beverage Whies such as 
Claret and Burgundy travel well, and are widely 
exported, but those such as Chianti or Yin Rose 
tend to travel badly, although they are available 
in different parts of the world. 

Sound wines come as the result of fermentation 
of the grapes only. They are well balanced and 
distinct from fine wines, which are perfectly 
balanced. 

Fine wines are the most expensive wines, and 
are so perfectly balanced that they will go on 
improving for many years in the bottle. Most 
of these wines come from the Cote-d’Or and Gironde 
regions of France. 

Svarkling wines are bottled before fermentation 
is complete, and because of tins the corks must be 
wired to the bottle. These wines keep well. 
Champagne is the best known example of a 
sparkling wine. 

Among the best-known wines are the follow- 
ing;. 1 'C'cYC-mmY- ii 


For an aperitif — Sherry, Dubonnet, Chilled 
Champagne. 

With hors d’oouvre — White Moselle, Chabltg, 
Alsace, or Graves. 

With Soup — Sherry or Madeira. 

With fish, poultry, or white meat — White 
Hock, Burgundy or Champagne. 

With red meat and game — lied wine — Claret, 
Burgundy, Beaujolais, etc. 

With Sweets — Sauternes, Champagne, Anjou, 
or Palatinate Hook. 

With (or after) ‘ Coffee— -Port, Brandy, 
Liqueurs. YY YV 


Port is the rich heavy : red wine made originally 
In the Oporto district of Portugal. It is tradition- 
ally served as an after-dinner drink. ; Legally port 
wine must he fortified with brandy, and must 
come from the upper Douro valley, and subse- 
quently he exported through the port of Oporto. : 

Brandy ia a spirit distilled from wine' which 
darkens in the casks as it matures.' The duality 
depends cm the type of wine used; the manner of 
distillation, method and time of storage. .Cognac 
and Armagnao are among the best known and 
finest ■ brandies. 


The preparation and service of wine is important. 
Bottles must always be carried carefully to avoid 
disturbing the sediment. White wines are chilled 
to, 50° F. by standing them on ice or in a cold place. 
Red wines should be brought gradually to the 
room temperature of about 00° F. Light wines 
should nett be decanted, but it is. permissible to do 
so with red wines, particularly if the whole bottle 
is not to be drunk at one sitting. 


Sherry is made in Spain from the best wine of 
each year's vintage blended with brandy. Dark 
sherry has a special sweet ■ liqueur wine added to 
give colour and flavour, while light sherry is 
“ dry ” in flavour. Sherry is also imported from 
YSoutfi. Africa. 

Champagne is made from grapes grown within 
the boundaries of the ancient province of Cham- 
pagne. It is a sparkling wine and is tire traditional 
wine served at weddings. Vintage Champagne is 
a champagne bearing the date of the year in which 
the' grapes making it, were gathered. 

Hock is the. name given to white wines from the 
Rhine Palatinate and other . parts of Germany, 
The alcoholic content is about 11 per cent. 1 There 
are sparkling varieties, of Hock. 

Moselle is very similar to Hock: and of very 
fine flavour. The sparkling Moselles are the best. 

Sauternes is the sweet white wine .from Gironde. 
The average alcoholic content is about lO.per cent. 
One of the best known of the Sauternes is Chateau j 
Yemeni. 

: Burgundy is a fine, dark-red wine from the 
French province of Burgundy. There are also 
white Burgundies, the best known being Muslgny, 
Montrachet, Gorton, and Chablis. All Burgundies 
have a high alcoholic content, but as a rule 
deteriorate after ton to twelve years. 

Claret is the ruby wine from the Bordeaux : 
district of France. The flavour of claret varies a 
great deal from vineyard to vineyard, and the 
alcoholic strength is from 8 to 12 per cent. 


WINE-GLASSES. 

Wine should always he served in caroFully 
chosen glasses if the full bouquet is to be ap- 
preciated. Serve it in colourless glasses so that 
colour, of the wine itself can be enjoyed. Thick 
glasses : should be avoided and also very small 
ones, because there must be a fair volume of wine 
for the bouquet to show off. See that the glasses 
are well washed and polished with a clean doth 
before using them, and do not fill them too full. 
Many differently shaped glasses of various sizes 
are made for serving wines. These have, ail 
been designed for special reasons, and the most 
usual ones are given in the list below - 

Sherry. — A fairly small long-sided glass. 

Burgundy, Claret and White Wines.— A large 
bowl-shaped glass. Claret is sometimes served 
in a tulip-shaped glass so that it can be held in 
the hand and its contents maintained at body 
temperature. * 

Hook and Moselle. — A long-stemmed glass with 
a fairly small cup-shaped bowl. The length of 
the stem keeps the band away from the wine, 
and so avoids spoiling the temperature. 

Champagne and Sparkling Wines.— A large 
saucer-shaped glass. The expanse of surface 
allows the bubbles to dance on the wine. Some 
people prefer a tulip-shaped glass so that a steadily 
rising stream of bubbles can be maintained. 

Port.— A glass similar to that used for sherry, 
but slightly larger. 

Brandy and Liqueur glasses are included in 
most sets of wine-giasses. Liqueur glasses are 
small with a narrow opening. These can be used 
for brandy, although old liqueur brandy is often 
served in large goblets known as brandy balloons. 


STORAGE AND BUSING OF WINES 
Wine should be stored in suitable , racks, with 
the bottles lying on their sides, in order to beep the 
corks damp. They should be in a cool, dark 
cellar or cupboard. Leave the bottles undis- 
turbed, as movement does not improve the wine. , 
It is best to buy from a reliable merchant, as 
even the best wines can be rained by bad storage, 
bad bottling, or too much shaking In transit. 
Vintage wine bears a date on the label, and it is 
expected to mature well, being the product of a 
year when climatic conditions were good. . The 
date, however, serves only as a guide to the buyer, 
aa there are good and bad wines in vintage and 
non-vintage years. The following are: good 
vintage years. 


Ports . , 1927, 1935, 1041 

Clarets . . 1928, 1984. 1937. .1048; 1945, 104? 

Burgundies . 1920, 1033, 1 043, (945, 1947 

Champagnes 1934, 1987* 1048, 1846 

Hocks . . 1934, 1937, 1942, 1945 
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IV* DIRECTIONS AND RECIPES FOR TYPICAL DISHES 


: : SOUPS . 

The basis of all good soup is stock, and It should 
he used when available. Stock can be made from 
any scraps of meat, bones — cooked or uncooked — 
and root vegetables. Pish stock, must be made 
separately and used only for fish soup, , 

Bone Stock.— Use a large pan with well-fitting 


Potato Soup , ■ 

6 potatoes § pint milk . 

2 small onions A small bunch of water- 

ll .pints water Or stock cress 
1 tablespoonful flour Seasoning 

Cook the potatoes and onions in the water until 
tender. Strain, then press through a sieve, lie- 
turn to the saucepan, add the flour, blended with 
the liquid, and bring to the boil, stirring con- 
tinuously. Wash and chop the cress, and add 
this to the soup, together with the seasoning. 
Boil for 8 minutes and serve.. 

Lentil Soup 

i pint lentils A pinch of herbs 

14 pints water i or. flour 

1 onion 4 pint milk 

1 carrot Salt and pepper 

i oz. dripping Chopped parsley 

A clove of garlic 

Wash the lentils, and if possible soak overnight 
in the water. Fry the onion arid carrot in the 
dripping, add the lentils and water in which they 
were soaked, the crushed garlic, and the herbs. 
Bring to the boil, simmer gently until soft, and 
pass through a sieve. Blend the flour and niiik, 
add to the puree and season, bring to the boil, and 
boil for a few minutes to cook the flour. Sprinkle 
in the chopped parsley and serve. 

Artichoke Soup 

li lb. Jerusalem art!- 2. pints stock otwfttittt't'" 
chokes ’ Salt and pepper 

1 .stall; of celery 1 on. Hoar:. ' 

2-3 bacon rinds 4 pint milk 

A little fat if required Chopped parsley 
Peel and slice the artichokes, chop the celery 
and sautd them in the fat from the bacon rinds, 
addins a little more fat if necessary. Add the 
liquid and seasoning, bring to the boil, and simmer 
until the vegetables are tender. Pass through a 
sieve and return to the saucepan. Add the flour, 
blended to a smooth cream with the milk, bring to 
the boll, and cook for 2-3 minutes, re-seasoning if 
necessary. Add the parsley. 

Green Pea Soup 

1 2 lb. peas tan. flour or 4 oz. com- 

1 quart stock or water flour 
A sprig of mint 4 pint milk 

Seasoning ■ ■ aw ■ 'i 

Shell the peas and wash the pods in several 
waters. Place the pods in a pan, cover with 
the stock or water, and allow to simmer gently for 
about i hour, to extract flavour and. colour. 
Strain oif the stock, return to the pan with the 
peas, mint, and seasoning, and simmer until the 
peas are tender. Pass through a sieve. Blend • 
the flour. or cornflour with the. milk, add to the 
soup, re-boii, stirring ali the time, and, serve. 

Celery Cream Soup 

Outside stalks of 1 Salt and pepper 
large head of celery A. bouquet garni 

1 medium-sized onion i on. flour 

4-1 oz. fat - 4 Pint milk 

2 pints stock or water Chopped parsley 
Prepare and slice the celery and onion, and 

saute in the fat for about 10 minutes. Add the 
slock or water, seasoning, and bouquet'; garni, 
bring to the boil and simmer until the vegetables 
are quite tender. Pass the soup through a sieve 
and return to the saucepan. Stir -In the flour,, 
blended to a smooth cream with the milk and 
allow to boil for a further 2-3 minutes, lie- 
seasonif necessary, and add the freshly; chopped 
parsley jus b r serving. 

' Pot an Feu . 

2 lb. . loan beef 2 small leeks 

24 quarts water. 2 stalks celery 

Balt A te/uqu t Mini tin- 

1 carrot chiding a small blade 

1 turnip ; of mime, .12 pepper* 

1 onion . coma, awl 2 cloves) 

t parsnip ' 1 oz. seed pearl tapioca 

3 small cabbage or semolina 


strong-flavoured variety such as turnip. Cover 
with cold water and flavour with seasoning, a 
hay leaf, clove, a blade of mace, and herbs. 
Simmer until a good flavour is obtained. Use 
fresh. . ■■ ... 

. Fish Stock,— -Put fish bones and skin with herbs, 
spice, and seasoning into a pan. Cover with 
water and simmer for 1 hour. Use same day. 

Soups can he divided into the following groups : 
purges, thickened, soups, clear soups, or con- 
sommes, broths, and fish soups. 

Purges are made from pruned vegetables and 
seldom require additional thickening. 

Thickened Soups are made from vegetables and 
other ingredients simmered in stock. They are 
usually sieved and then thickened according to 
their ingredients. 

Clear Soups or Consommes consist of good stock 
carefully cleared, and entirely free from fat, and 
served with a garnish which has been cooked 
separately. Sherry can be added if desired. 

Broths are made of stock, diced meat, and 
vegetables. They are thickened with barley or 
rice, and are never sieved. 

Fish Soups are made from a foundation of fish 
stock. 

Consommd 

4 lb. lean beef 12 peppercorns 

1 small carrot 2 cloves 

1 small onion A blade of mace 

A piece of turnip The whites and fibrils of 

A small stalk of celery 2 eggs 

2 quarts best-quality Sait, if necessary 

(or first) stock A little sherry 

A bouquet garni 

Shred the meat very finely, put it into a liowl 
with enough cold water just to cover, and allow 
it- to soak for alxmt i hour. Prepare the vegetables 
and.out each into four, Put the stock, from which 
all trace of fat has been removed, into a deep, 
lined saucepan, add the meal, and the water in 
which it has soaked, the vegetables, herbs, and 
spices. Lastly, add the. whites and crushed shells 
of the eggs. Put over gentle heat, whisk con- 
tinuously and bring almost to boiling point; a 
thick froth should form on the ton of the liquid. 
Stop whisking and continue heating until the 
froth rises in the pan. then reduce the heat and 
allow the soup to simmer for a few minutes. Tie 
a clean white cloth to a jelly stand or to the four 
legs of an upturned chair and scald with boiling 
water, then gently pour in the soup. When the 
consomnte has dripped through, strain it a second 
time— passing it through the frothy egg-whites, 
etc., to make it clear and sparkling. If necessary, 
the eonsommC- may be strained a third time. 

Reheat the eonsomnte, add salt if necessary, and 
a little sherry to improve the flavour, but add 
nothing that would make it cloudy. 

Tomato Soup 

1 lb. tomatoes 2 oz. margarine 

1 'pint vegetable water Seasoning 

2 onions stuck with 2 teaspoonfiils sugar 

cloves • X pint hot milk or milk 

4 oz. breadcrumbs and water 

Cut up the tomatoes and put them into a 
saucepan with all the other ingredients, except 
the milk. Bring to the boil and simmer with a 
lid on for 2>t minute'.-:, then strain and rub through 
a sieve. Return to the pan and reheat, then add 
the milk. Serve with crofitona of toast-. ... * 
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and simmer for 2 hours. Prepare the vegetables, 
cut each into quarters, with the exception of the 
cabbage, and add to the broth with the bouquet 
garni. Continue to cook for another 2 hours. 
Cut the cabbage in two, but tie together so that 
it does not break whilst boiling, put into the pot 
and boil until tender. Serve the meat on a dish 
with some of the liquor ; garnish with the veget- 
ables. If liked, the cabbage may be dished 
separately. 

To make soup from tlie liquor sprinkle in the 
seed pearl tapioca or semolina, cook for 15 minutes 
and serve. 

The meat and broth may be served separately or 
together, whichever is preferred. 

Simple Minestrone 


1 lb. carrots 

A small piece of turnip 

2 stalks of celery 
4 lb. artichokes 
1-2 onions or leeks 

1 oz. fat 

2 pints stock 
Seasoning 


A bouquet garni 
2 tabiespoonfuls maca- 
roni 

A little ketchup 
2 tabiespoonfuls chop- 
ped parsley 

Grated cheese to serve 
separately , 


.Prepare the vegetables and cut into small, neat 
Pieces. Melt the fat, and saute the vegetables in 
it for 5-10 minutes. And the stock, seasoning, 
and bouquet garni. Cover and simmer for about 
J hour, then add t he macaroni and continue cooking 
for a further £ , hour, or until the vegetables 
are quite tender. Ee-season and add a little 
ketchup to taste. Just before serving remove the 
bouquet garni and add the finely chopped parsley. 
Serve with grated cheese handed separately. 

Scotch Broth ■ ■■ 


1-1* lb. lean beef; 
either runner or top* 

■ 'Side : ■ AAAto'- 

2 quarts water 
Salt and pepper 
1 carrot 


1 turnip 

1 medium-sized onion 

2 leeks 

1* oz. pearl barley 
1 dessertspoonful finely 
chopped parsley 


Put the meat into a pan, add the water and salt, 
bring to boiling point slowly, then simmer gently 
for 11 hours. Add the vegetables, previously 
cut into dice, and the barley. If you do not want 
the broth to be cloudy it is advisable to blanch 
the barley before adding it to the stock; to do 
this, put the grain into cold water and bring it, to 
boiling point, strain, ami add to the soup. After 
adding the barley and vegetables continue to 
simmer until both, are cooked — this will take 
approximately 1 hour. Serve the meat separately 
on a dish with a little of the broth. Put the 
chopped parsley into the soup tureen and pour in 
the broth, iff the parsley is cooked it loses its 
green .colour.) Should any fat appear on the 
surface of the broth it must be removed with a 
spoon or by gently passing a piece of clean 
unglazed kitchen paper over the top. 

Chicken Broth 

1 chicken 1 dessertspoonful seed 

Cold water to cover pearl tapioca 

(approx. 2 quarts) 1 heaped teaspoonful 

Salt ' "to chopped parsley 

1 onion .A 

If using a whole chicken, cut in half, after usual 
preparation, wash thoroughly, and remove any 
fat or grease, but retain the skin. Put into a pan 
and add the water and salt to taste. Pee! the 
onion, cut in half, and add to the contents of the 
saucepan. Simmer slowly for 34-4 hours, and 
if the water hoi is away, acid more. Strain, stand 
aside until cold, and: remove any grease that may 
have settled on the top of the stock. If time will 
not permit waiting for the stock to get cold, 
the grease may be removed by passing a sheet of 
kitchen paper over the top of the broth. Return 
the stock to the saucepan, bring to the boil, add 
the seed pearl tapioca, previously blended with a 
little of the cold broth, and cook for 10 minutes. 
Pat’ the chopped parsley in the bottom of a soup 
tureen and poor the broth over it. ■ 

This is an excellent method of utilising an old 
chicken ; if a young one is used, the breast and 
wings can be removed beforehand and used' for 
grilling or frying. 


1 oxtail 

2 onions 

1 carrot 

2 stalks of celery 

1 oz, butter or dripping 
3-4 pints stock 
1 oz. lean ham or bacon 
A bouquet garni 
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Oxtaft $bui» 

1 bay leaf 

2 cloves : 

6 peppercorns 
Balt and pepper 
1 oz. flour 

A little port wine if liked 
Squeeze of lemon juice 
or a little ketchup 

Wash the oxtail, then joint It, and dry the 
joints. Prepare and cut up the vegetables. Melt 
the fat, in a saucepan, and saute the jointed oxtail 
and the prepared vegetables in it for a few minutes. 
Well cover with stock and bring to the boil. Add 
the ham or bacon, the herbs, and seasoning, then 
cover and simmer gently for about 4 hours, or 
until the tail meat is tender, skimming occasion- 
ally. Strain the soup, remove the meat from the 
tail joints, cut it up neatly and . replace it in the 
strained liquor. Return to the saucepan, stir 
in the flour, blended to a smooth cream , with a 
little water or port wine. Bring to the boil, 
stirring, and cook for about 5 minutes. Add 
more seasoning, if necessary, and a squeeze of 
lemon juice or ketchup to taste. 

Court Bouillon 

To each quart of water (or water and white wine 
mixed) aiiow : — • < 

1 onion A small clove 

1 clove of garlic 1 tablespoonful vinegar 

1 carrot 1 teaspoonful salt 

Small stalk celery freshly ground black 

A hunch of herbB pepper 

Put ingredients into a pan, cover, simmer for 
£ hour or longer, strain, and use for cooking fish. 

■ Pish Cream Soup 

1 cod’s head A bouquet garni 

14 pints water Salt and pepper 

A small carrot 4. pint white sauce ;. 

4 of a turnip l tablespoouful chopped 

i an onion parsley, 

1 stalk of celery 

Thoroughly wash the cod’s head, place in a 
saucepan, and add the water; bring slowly to 
the boil and skim well. Prepare and chop the 
vegetables and add with the bouquet garni to the 
cod's head and water. Add salt and simmer for 
about 1 hour. Strain, remove any flesh from the 
head, and cut into neat pieces. Make the white 
sauce or re-heat it and blend with the fish stock. 
Season well and add the fish and chopped parsley 
just before serving. A 

■, Soup Garnishes 

Bacon., — Cut into small strips or dice and fry 
lightly. 

Cheese. — Grate the cheese (preferably Parmesan 
or dry UruytSre), and if desired mix it with either 
chopped parsley or watercress ; hand it separately 
or sprinkle it on the soup just before serving. 

Cheese or Herb Dumplings. — Mix together bread- 
crumbs and grated cheese in equal ' proportions. 
Season with salt, pepper, mustard, and mixed herbs, 
and bind with beaten egg.: adding a few drops of 
piquant sauce if desired. Form into small balls and 
poach in the soup .15-20 minutes before serving. 
Pried or Roasted Croutons. — Cut bread into 
slices 4 in. thick, and then into, triangles or fancy 
shapes; bake until golden-brown and crisp, or fry 
in smoking hot fat, drain, and serve hot. Alter- 
natively, the slices of bread may be toasted: first 
and then cut up, 

Leek. — Chop and fry. 

Macaroni, Spaghetti, Noodles, Shells,: eta.— 
Break Into short lengths if necessary, and add -to ' 
the soup about * hour before serving. 

Mushrooms. — Cut into thin slices and fry. 
Onions.— Slice into rings or chop finely and fry, . 
Rice.-— Add dry-boiled rice and freshly chopped 
parsley or chives just before serving thesonp. Rice 
may also take the place of hurley in mutton broth,- : 

Vegetables.— Cut raw carrot, turnip, etc,, into 
" matehsticks " or small balls, shred cabbage and 
slice celery, and cook them separately for 10 
minutes in some stock; alternatively, tie .’them ■ 
in muslin, to keep them together, and cook them, 
in the soup. ■ Sprinkle the pieces into theindividual 
soup plates or cups before serving. 

Watercress. — Float leaves-on cream soups, : 
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FISH 

For success in cooking fish good-quality fish in a 
fresli condition is essential. This should have 
firm flesh,: bright eyes, red gills, clear markings, 
and bo free. from, unpleasant smell. Sea-water 
fish is divided broadly into two categories, white 
fish, such as cod, sole, plaice, haddock, whiting, 
etc., and oily fish, such as herring or mackerel. 
Fresh-water. fish and shell-fish are more expensive, 
and usually require special attention for cooking 
and serving. . .. 

Most fish can be steamed, poached, baked, 
grilled. Or fried as directed on pp. 805-9. Fish 
should always be carefully prepared by wash- 
ing under coid water, removing the head or 
scales, and trimming the fins and tail. Sole and 
plaice may be skinned or filleted. 

: -i 

I lb. cooked fish - Salt and pepper 

II oz. margarine 1 tabtespoonfui parsley 

1 oz. flour Squeeze of lemon 

4 pint milk : Creamed mashed potato 

Skin and bone fish and flake finely. Melt 
1 oz. fat, stir in flour and cook for a few minutes 
without browning. Stir in milk and bring to the 
boil. Add seasoning, parsley, lemon juice, and 
the fish, put In a fireproof dish and cover with 
mashed potato. Dot with margarine and heat in 
a moderately hot oven (400° F.) for about 20 
minutes. 

Fish Cakes 

Flour About 1 ib. boiled 

4 Pint milk potatoes 

i Pint fish stock 4 lb, cooked fish 

Salt ttnd pepper 2 teaspcionfuls chopped 

A knob of margarine or parsley 

butter Fat for frying 

4 teaspoonful mustard Egg and bread-crumbs 
A few drops of vinegar if required 
Blend 1 tablespoonful of flour to a smooth 
cream with the milk, add the fish stock and bring 
to the boil, stirring. Cook for 2-3 minutes, then 
season with salt and pepper and beat in the knob 
of fat and the mustard, blended with a few drops 
of vinegar. Mix well and cool slightly. 

Mash the potatoes, rubbing them through a 
sieve if necessary, and mix them with the flaked 
fish and chopped parsley. Bind with the sauce, 
adding more seasoning if required, then spread 
the mixture on a plate and allow to cool. Divide 
into 6-8 portions and shape into flat cakes or 
croquettes. Dust with flour and fry in a little 
hot fat until well browned and crisp on both sides, . 
or coat with egg and crumbs and fry in deep fat. 
Serve with a good sauce, such as parsley, mustard, 
or anchovy sauce. 

Pried Fish with Tomatoes 
8 fillets of flat fish Button mushrooms 

1 egg , Tomato lilies 

Brown breadcrumbs Demon butterflies 

Fat for frying Parsley 

Coat the filleted fish with egg and breadcrumbs. 
Heat the fat, fry the fish to a golden colour, drain j 
thoroughly, and keep hot. Fry the mushrooms, j 
grill the tomato lilies, put them round the fish j 
and garnish With lemon and parsley. Alter- 1 
natively, halve the tomatoes and fry them to 
serve with the 'fish, 3 wx:'-. 

Baked Curled 'Whiting 

4 medium whiting Browned breadcrumbs 

Fat Carrot balls 

Seasoning Parsley and lemon 

Prepare the fish and remove the eyes. Curl 
each whiting round, the tail in the mouth or 
through the eye-sockets. Brush with melted 
fat, sprinkle with seasoning and flue breadcrumbs. 
Dot with fat and bake in a greased tin in a 
moderate oven (350° F.) for about 4 horn. 
Garnish with carrot balls, parsley, and lemon, and 
serve with tomato sauce. 

Baked Stuffed Sole 

1 large sole _ Demon, butterflies 

v Inrcemeac Cucumber cones 

A little fat Duchesse potatoes 

Trim the fish, make an incision down centre 
hack and loosen flesh close to the bone on each 


side. Stuff with good fish forcemeat and put on a 
greased baking-tin. Cover with greased paper and 
bake 20-30 minutes in a moderately hot, oven 
(400° F.j. Lift on to a hot dish and garnish with 
the lemon butterflies, cucumber cones, and 
duchesse potatoes. 

Bailed Stuffed Haddock 
1 fresh haddock ; Flour 
Savoury stuffing Shavings of margarine 

The head of the fish may be removed or not, 
according to individual taste. If it is left on, the 
eyes should be taken out. Wash and trim the 
fish, then dry and stuff it, sewing or skewering the 
opening to keep the stuffing in place. Curl the 
i fish to form ail “8” and put into a greased tin. 

' Dredge lightly with flour, dot with margarine, and 
bake in a moderately bob oven (400° F.), basting 
occasionally for about 30 minutes. - 
Creamed Fish an Gratia 
f lb. white fish 2 tomatoes 

$ pint milk and water 1 oz. margarine 
I small onion 1 oz. flour 

A bunch of herbs 2-3 oz. cheese 

Salt and pepper Chopped parsley 

1 lb. boiled potatoes 

Place the fish in a saucepan with the liquid, 
sliced onion, herbs (tied in muslin), and seasoning, 
and simmer gently for 10-15 minutes, or until the 
fish is cooked. Dift out the fish, remove any bones 
and thick skin, and place in flakes in a fireproof 
dish lined with a layer of sliced, bailed potatoes. 
Skin and slice the tomatoes and arrange in a layer 
on the fish, sprinkling with salt and pepper. 

Melt the margarine and add the flour to make 
what is called a “ roux.” Add the liquor in which 
the fish was cooked (making up to 4 pint if neces- 
sary) and bring to the boil, stirring continuously. 
Boil for 2-3 minutes, then add half the cheese, 
season with salt and pepper, and pour over the fish. 
Sprinkle with the remainder of the cheese and place 
In a moderate oven (350° F.) to heat through and 
brown the top. Before serving garnish with 
chopped parsley. 

Grilled Salmon Steaks 
Salmon steaks about 1 Demon 
in. thick . Maitre d’hote! or anch* 

Oil or melted fat ovy butter 

Seasoning D .V f e.xy 

Wipe the steaks, brush with oil or melted fat, 
and sprinkle with seasoning. Cook under a hot 
i grill for 10-15 minutes, until the flesh comes away 
from the bone when tested with a skewer, Serve 
garnished with lemon and a pat of maitre d'hbtel 
or anchovy butter on top of each steak, 

, Grilled Trout 

Clean and dry the fish, split, them open and 
I remove the backbone. Brush the trout over with 
i melted fat or olive oil, and season with salt, 

| pepper, and lemon juice. Day them on a hot 
1 grill and cook for 5-16 minutes on each side. 
Serve at once with cut lemon and watercress, or 
peas. , , 

Oysters au Natural 

Fresh oysters Bread and butter 

Salt Demon and parsley or 

Cayenne pepper cress to garnish 

Demon juice or vinegar 

Serve, the oysters very cold, opened, and on the- 
deep shell. Sprinkle with salt, a touch of Cayenne, 
and a squeeze of lemon juice or a little best- 
quality vinegar. Serve with thin slices of bread 
and butter or with rolls, and garnish with lemon 
and parsley or cross. 

Filed Oysters, (Figs hi Blankets) 

Cut thin rashers of bacon in half. Wrap each 
oyster, previously dried, in a dive of bacon, and 
fasten together with a tiny wooden skewer. Lay 
on a towel till the last minute to get entirely dry, 
and brown very quickly in a hot frying-pan. 
Place two " pigs ’’ on a square of hot toast, and , 
serve with a little of the liquid from the pan 
poured over; garnish with parsley and serve at 
once. 

Dressed Lobster 

Twist : off the claws and the tegs and crack each 
one carefully, using either a hammer or heavy 





weight. Hold the lobster, firmly and bend it in Stewed Scallops with Cheese 

order to separate the body from the tail section. 6 sca lIops 1 oz. grated. cheese 

Using scissors, then a sharp knife, cut the tail in g a it and pepper Toast snippets and 

half lengthways from underside. Itemove. dark Lemon juice lemon to garnish 

cord. Itemove bony part from the body; j pint white sauce 

discard the dead. men s fingers and stomach, , , , , 

found in head. Leave the tail meat in the shell. Wash and drain the scallops, discard the beard 
Mix the rest with a little mayonnaise, salt, pepper, and the black part, and cut the remainder into 
and a squeeze of lemon juice. Pile on to a bed of quarters. Put. into a greased pan, sprinkle with 
lettuce, and serve with watercress, sliced tomato, salt, pepper, and lemon juice and potir over the 
and cucumber. Garnish with some of the small white sauce. Simmer very gently for about 
claws and coral* if present. If preferred, the 10-15 minutes, until tender, and stir in the cheese, 
large claws mav be served already cracked so Serve garnished with toast snippets and. lemon. 
that the flesh can be easily removed. Herrings - u 0atoeal 

Lobster au Gratin 2 herrings % teaspoonful salt 

1 lobster , * pint milk and stock I oz. medium oatmeal i teaspoonful pepper 

■2-3 mushrooms mixed 1 teaspoouful dry mus- 1 oz. dripping 

1 onion Salt and pepper tard 

f a™, 1 teaspooniul browned Clean the herrings and split them open, rfiniov- 
- oz. fi° ur breadcrumbs ing the backbone. Mix the oatmeal and season- 

watercress tags together.. Brush the herrings with melted 

Cut the lobster in half lengthwise, remove the dripping and coat with seasoned oatmeal. Fry or 
meat and divide into neat pieces. Feel and slice cook under the grill for 5-6 minutes, 
the mushrooms, and peel, slice, and chop the _ , 

onion roughly ; fry both lightly in the fat. Add Soused Herrings 

the flour, mix thoroughly and pour in the liquid. Wash and trim the herrings. Season and roll 
stirring until the sauce boils, and thickens, up from head to tail. Place in a pie-dish and 
Season, simmer for several minutes until the onion cover with vinegar and water (equal quantities), 
and mushrooms are tender, then add the lobster spiced with 2 cloves, 1 bay leaf, and seasonings, 
meat and a little of the grated cheese. The mix- Bake in a slow oven (300° F.) for $ hour. Serve 
ture should be of a thick, creamy consistency, hot or- cold, 
lie-heat the meat in the sauce, pile into the nvo . . 

halves of the lobster shell, sprinkle with the . jyprnm ' 

remaining cheese and the breadcrumbs, and brown ■ , ,, , , , * 

quickly under the grill or in a hot oven (450". F.) Koastmg is the most popular method of cookmg 

on the top shelf. Serve immediately, garnished meat, but it should be reserved for good-quality 
with watercress, ••••••• and good-sized mints. Foorer-quahty joints 

_ . braise or pot roast, well, while the cheaper cuts of 

Creamed Shrimps meat are better stewed. Small cuts of meat like 

4 pint, shrimps Seasoning chops, fillet steak, cutlet, liver.' etc., are usually 

i pint white sauce (hot) Breadcrumbs grilled or fried. 

1 OZ. cheese Directions for roasting are given on P. 80S, but 

' Put the picked shrimps in the white sauce, grate accompaniments can be served with 

the cheese and add half of it, with seasoning, to the *' " . . .. : • 

mixture. Place in small fireproof ramekin dishes, Beef,— Yorkshire pudding and horseradish sauce, 
sprinkle with the rest of the cheese and a few Mutton.— Ived-currant jelly or onion sauce, 
bread-crumbs, and heat through in a hot oven •&»»!&,-— Mint jelly or. mmt space. 

(125° F.) for about 10 minutes. Serve very hot, b, ccl h Forcemeat, balls and bacon rolls, 

garnished with hot shrimps. Pork— Sage-and-omon stuffing and apple sauce. 

Prawn Cutlets Mixed Grill 

4 oz. shelled prawns A few drops vinegar This consists of a selection of foods suitable for 

1 oz. margarine A pinch of nutmeg : grilling, such as a chop, kidney and sausages, or a 

I oz. flour Fgg and breadcrumbs steak, liver and sausages, served with grilled 

4 pint milk Fat for frying halved tomatoes, mushrooms, chipped potatoes, 

Sait and pepper Whole prawns to garnish and maitre d’hotel butter (see p. 824). Prepare: 

, , ,, ,, the various items for grilling, and season all meats : 

IiraW!1S- M®** *] je a (Bl the flour, on Loth sides with salt and pepper and a little lemon 

and make a roiix. Gradually add the imllc and juice, if liked. Brush all the pieces over with 
cook the sauce thoroughly. Add all the season- i ne ited fat, and start by grilling the foodR which 
ing, then spread the mixture on a plate and allow re q U j re the longest time, so that they are all ready 
to cool, blmpe into eight cutlets, and egg and at the same time, 
crumb them. Fry in smoking hot fat until ■ . 

golden-brown. Garnish with whole prawns, and Grilled Lamb Chops and Peas 

serve either hot or cold. Lamb chops New carrots 

hrhfk'L ' ihf- Crab Salad Oil or melted fat Mint sauce 

1 cooked crab 1 lettuce Green peas 

Salt and pepper Tomatoes Skin the chops and trim, away any excess fat. 

Salad cream Watercress Brush them Over with oil or melted, fat and put 

■ .. . , ~ . „ . them under a hot grill. Cook for a few: minutes 

Beram e the meat from the crab shell, keeping on on(J s j(ie, {hen turn the chops over, using two 

tltedarb and white meats separate, Season with wooden spoons or a palette knife, and cook the 
salt and, pepper and add a little salad cream. other side. Continue to cook, turning them 
Arrange the lettuce on a glass dish, put, the dark occasionally,' and allowing about: 8-10 minutes 
meat in the centre and the, white meat around, altogether. Decorate the end of each chop bone 
Garnish with sliced tomatoes, the watercress and with a cut paper frill and serve them on a hot dish 
the crab legs. with green peas and new carrots, and mint sauce 

■ '■ Mussels 4 la Marinitoe ' served as an accompaniment, ■ 

„ o x n?nt miiMPi itnnm Pork chops must be grilled fpr 20 minutes at 

L,oS I p m “or S least, and are delicious served with fried apple 

1 oz butter 1 teaspoonhd chopped or apple sauce. 

1 small onion parsley Pork Chops Baked and Stuffed 

1 tablespoonful flour Pepper and. salt Flatten the chops and trim them if necessary, 

■.! Heat the mussels. Melt the butter In a sauce- lay them on a baking-dish and cover the lean part 
pan, add the onion (very finely chopped), and cook of each chop with a layer of sage-and -onion 
filowiyforftfewminut.es. Stir in the flour and stuffing. Cover with greased paper and bake 
allow it to cook, then add the mussel liquor and in a moderately hot oven (400* F.) until the lean is 
milk or wine, and stir until boiling. Allow tliis well' cooked and the fat crisp and brown— about 
sauce to simmer slowly for at least 5 minutes, add 4 hour. Serve -with baked tomatoes and apple 
the parsley and seasoning and pour over the Brussels, i sauce, " ■ 
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Dry Curry o! Bee2 

1 3b. frying steak 1 tablespoonfUl chutney 

l'i oz. dripping or other pickle 

2 onions 1 teaspoonful red-cur* 

1 small apple rant jelly 

1 dessertspoonful curry A squeeze of lemoa 

powder juice 

Sice 

Cut the beef into even-sized pieces. Melt the 
fat and fry the chopped onions, apple, and curry 
powder. Add the meat, chutney, jelly, and 

lemon juice. Mix thoroughly and cook very 
slowly with the lid on until the meat is tender, 
stirring frequently. Serve with a border of rice. 

Steamed Meat Roll 
Suet-crust pastry 1 carrot 

X lb. beefsteak Salt and pepper 

1 onion or leek Stock 

Make the suet-crust pastry and roll it out. 
Mince the meat, onion or leek, and the carrot, 
season with Salt and pepper, and moisten with a 
little stock. Spread this mixture on the pastry, 
moisten the edges with a little cold water, and roll 
up. Tie in a floured pudding-cloth, allowing 
room for the roll to swell, and steam for 3 hours. 
Serve with a good bro>vn gravy sauce. 

Cooked meat and vegetables may be used in the 
same way, and instead of steaming the roll it may- 
be baked in a moderately hot oven for about 
45 minutes and served i ith gravy Sauce. 

Sausage-meat Galantine 

l ib. sausages 2 .teaspoonfuls chopped 

I or 2 rashers of bacon onion or leek ; 

Any pieces of cooked 1 feaspbonful mixed 
meat, etc:, (if avail- herbs 
able) Pepper and salt 

1 tablespoonful chopped Stack or water 
parsley, . : 

Skin the sausages and mince the bacon, and 
meat if used. Mix with the herbs and seasonings 
and moisten with a little stock or water. Form 
into a roll and tie in a floured cloth. Boil for j. 
hour. Servo hot, with a good brown sauce and 
green vegetables. Serve 'cold, rolled in browned 
crumbs, with a green salad. ■ 

v Braised Hasi: ■ . a":.--; 

i a bam. either bottom A bouquet garni 
or knuckle end 1 quart stock 

} a carrot . . 8 sliced tomato#- c 

X turnip Mushrooms, if liked 

1 onion i pint rich brown sauce 

Soak the ham for 12 hours at least, longer if 

possible. Place in a large pan with the carrot, 
turnip, onion, and herbs. Add Just sufficient 
water to cover and simmer for 21-8 hours, accord- 
ing to the size of the joint, then remove from the 
saucepan and peel of! the brown skin. Place 
the meat in a braisirig-pan or strong deep saucepan, 
add the stock, tomatoes, and a few mushrooms, if 
available. Place in the oven. put. on the lid, 
which should be tteht-fitttng, and cook forl-lt 
hours, the time depending on the size of the barn. 
Dish up, strain the stock, and reduce it to naif- 
glaze by boiling. Then brush over the top. Add 
the brown sauce to the remainder, boil for a few 
minutes and serve as gravy. 

Meat-and-bacon Roll 

4 oz, minced raw meat 1 teaspoonful chopped 

2 oz. minced bacon parsley 

2 oz. minced onion or Fait and pepper 
leek' A little stock or gravy 

i teaspoonfttl mixed S oz. suet-crust pastry 
herbs'. 

Mix together the minced raw meat, bacon, and 
onion. Add the herbs and season well with salt 
and pepper, then moisten with a few tablespoon- 
fuls of stuck or gravy. 

Make the pastry in the usual way. Roll into 
an oblong about i in. in thickness and spread to 
within i in. of the edge with the prepared lining. 
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Boiled Leg o£ Mutton and Caper Sauce 
} log mutton 4 medium-sized carrots. 

Boiling water turnips, and onions 

Salt and pepper Caper sauce 

Wipe the meat. Have ready sufficient fast- 
bolling water to cover the joint completely. Place 
it in the pan, and when the water again reaches 
boiling Point, allow it to boil for a few minutes. 
Then add the seasoning and the vegetables, cut 
into quarters. Simmer gently until the joint is 
cooked, allowing 20 minutes to the lb. and 20 
minutes over. When cooking is almost complete, 
prepare the caper sauce, using the liquid from the 
pot. Serve the meat on a hot dish, put the veget- 
ables round and pour over the caper sauce, 

A ■ Brown-Stew ' .' 

1- 1 lb. stewing steak 1 oz. flour 

X onion 1 pint stock or water 

2- 8 carrots ' Seasoning: 

A piece of turnip A bouquet garni .. 

A stick of celery Gravy browning, if 

1 tablespoonful dripping necessary 

Wipe the meat and cut into neat pieces. Peel 
the onion and cut into thin rings. Prepare the 
other vegetables and cut into rings or dice. Melt 
the dripping in a pan, place half the meat in the 
fat and fry quickly until it is lightly brown, then 
turn and fry on the other: side ; fry the rest of 
the meat. (If all the meat is put in the pan at 
once, it. will cool down the fat and the frying will 
be very slow.) Lift the meat out on to a plate, 
re-heat the fat, add the onion, and fry for a few 
minutes until lightly coloured. Remove from 
the fat, then add the flour and fry until browned. 
Add the liquid gradually, season and bring to tiie 
boil. Put in the meat, vegetables, and bouquet 
garni, cover and simmer gently for about 2-2 1 
hours. If stewing in the oven, turn the contents 
of the pan into a casserole and allow to cook 
gently in a slow oven (325“ F.) for 3-4 hours. 
Before dishing, remove the bouquet garni, re- 
season and, if necessary, add a few drops of gravy 
browning to colour. If fat meat is used, the stew 
sometimes becomes greasy; this can easily be 
rectified by blending 1 teaspoonful of flour with a 
little cold water, stirring it into the stew and 
re-boiling ; the flour will then absorb the excess 
fat. ’■ : •' •• ‘■•'‘■•.I'vV .!•• 

Brown stew can lie varied by : (1) adding 
potato dumplings: (2) adding 1 tablespoonful of 
piquant sauce and a clove or garlic to sharpen 
the flavour. Potatoes can be cooked in the same 
pot as the stew : they should be peeled and placed 
whole on top of the stew-and cooked. for at least 
an hour. If available, 2-3 mushrooms, a few 
tomatoes, or a cupful of cooked beans may be 
added to enrich the flavour. 

Irish Stew 

1 lb. middle neck of Salt and pepper 

mutton Cold water ■ 

2 lb. potatoes Chopped parsley 

2 large onions 

Prepare the meat by wiping thoroughly, remov- 
ing the marrow and cutting into neat pieces. 
.Cut the potatoes and onions into rings and place 
alternate layers In a pan, finishing with a layer of 
potato.. Add salt and pepper and sufficient 
water to half-cover. Bring to the boil and simmer 
gently for about 2 hours, or until the meat and 
potatoes are tender. 

Pile the meat, gravy, and some of the potatoes 
in the centre of a hot dish, placing the rest of the 
potatoes at either end of the dish. Sprinkle with 
a little chopped parsley, 

Bee! Olives 

li 3b. thick beefsteak 1 pint stock 
Meal forcemeat v- : -’A. /Hashed' potatoes 
Diced mixed vegetables 1 oz. flour 
Seasoning 

Cut the meat into slices about } in. in thickness, 
and then into oblongs of about 2§ by 3 in. 
Spread with the veal forcemeat, roll up, and tie 
with string. Braise on a bed of vegetables in 
the seasoned stock until tender — about lj-2 
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Sfceak-and-lddney Pudding then divide it into little cakes : sprinkle these with 

8 oz. self-raising flour i lb. stewing beef flour, brush with beaten egg. and" toss in braad- 

} teaspoonful salt 2 kidneys crumbs. Pry in smoking hot fat until crisp and 

3 oz. suet or cooking-fat 1 tablespoonful sea- golden-brown, garnish with parsley and serve 

Water to mix soned flour with white sauce or other good sauce. 

Grease a pudding-basin. Sieve the flour and Stuffed-liver Casserole 

gambles that of flue breadcrumb,) ; mis with 1 'l mt, faeaeoums 

sufficient water to bind, and roll out into a round - ■ uuul 

large enough to line the basin and cover the top. For the Stvffma 

Prepare the meat by cutting into neat pieces and s oz. mashed potatoes i oz. margarine 

{Upping in seasoned flour. ■ hill the basin, pour $ teaspoonful chopped Seasoning 

in a httle water damp the edges of the pastry, and parsley 1 small finely chopped 

draw up over the meat. Cover with a floured ■ a . . offiou -- ■ 

cloth or several layers of greaseproof paper, and .. ■■■ ; ; 

boil or steam for 3-4 hours. Wash and dry the liver and cut into thin slices. 

To dish, wrap the basin in a clean table napkin. Cut the bacon into slices slightly larger than the 
and add a little boiling water to the pudding just liver pieces. Blend the flour with the liauid and 
before serving. season well. 

. r , , Make the stuffing by thoroughly blending all 

Blanquette or Veal the ingredients together. Place a little stuffing 

1 lb. veal (neatly cut up) 2 egg yoBcs on each slice of liver and roll up. then roll this in 

S onions 2 tablespoonfuls cream a piece of bacon. Place the rolls in a greased 

A bouquet garni Juice of 1 lemon casserole and half-cover with the blended flour 

White stock or water Chopped ham, lemon, and stock, Cover and bake in a moderately 

21 oz. butter and parsley to gar- hot oven (400" P.) for 2-1 hour, until the liver and 

2 oz. flour nish bacon are tender. If desired, the lid may be 

*>„<■ rmirm.h „wi removed 10 minutes before cooking is completed. 

Put the veal, onions, ana herbs in a stew-pan + „ i, rr ,,,, n 
with, enough white stock or water to cover, w brown the bacon. 

Sinmter very gently until tender — lj bourn; ■ stewed Ox-tail • 

Strain and keep the meat. hot. 'Make a sauce with 

the butter, flour, and 1 pint, of the stock. Cook } ^ ,f - v • „ About 1 qnart stock or 

well, then add tlu egg yo bea vitl ream dripping ; 

and lemon juice, and rebeat carefully, but do not "■ 10 i\ r ® a “ t ^2° 

re-boil.- ■■■ Pour over the veal .and garnish with k om° q - ' • . . . -te .uv „ . . 

chopped ham, lemon fans, and chopped parsley. 1 favouring vegetables A few drops of lemon 

(carrot, celery, tur- mice or vinegar 

Veal Cutlets (ox Escalopes) nip) Diced carrot and tur- 

1 lb. fillet of veal i pint brown or tomato Herbs, cloves, pepper- nips to garnish (op- 

Lemon sauce ' corns j. - tional) 

Seasoning Soils of bacon or cook- 1 meat cube ■ i , u * 4 

Egg and breadcrumbs ed green peas to Cut the tail into pieces and trim oil any excess 
Mashed potatoes garnish , fat. Melt the dripping, lightly dredge the pieces 

2 oz. butter, or (tapping of tail in flour, and fry them ami the onion until 
The meat should be cut in slices about -1 in. in golden-brown. Add the flavouring vegetables 
thickness. Trim it and cut it in neat rounds or cut into small pieces, the herbs and spices tied in 
oval-shaped pieces, boating ii, out if too thick in muslin, the meat cube, and stock or water to 
parts. Bub each piece over with a cut lemon anti cover. Season, coyer closely, and simmer gently 
sprinkle lightly with pepper and salt. Then egg until tender (about 8-4 .hours, or longer . if. neces- 
and breadcrumb the cutlets, pressing the crumbs sary). Remove the bag of herbs and akin off all 
well on with a broad-bladed knife, and re-shapiiig fat ; if preferred, leave to stand overnight and 
the cutlets neatly on a board. Lay them on a remove the tat when cold. , . 

tin or dish wit h a double fold of kitchen paper Blend 2 oz. of flour with a httle stock and add it 

under them, and let them rest for a short time to to the stew, stirring while it comes to the boil. 

. Add more seasoning, if necessary, and a few drops 

Meanwhile, prepare } pint of brown or tomato of lemon juice or vinegar. Arrange the meat and 
sauce and some nicely mashed potatoes. Also vegetables on a hot dish and strain the sauce 
make ready a few little rolls of thinly sliced bacon, over, garnishing, if liked, With diced carrot and 
fix : these on a skewer, and cook them in the oven turnip cooked separately, 
or under the grill for a few minutes. _ 

To cook the cutlets, melt the fat in a frying-pan. Boned Ox Tongue 

When smoking hot, place in the cutlets. Fry To prepare and Pickle:. Wash and scrape the 
them mtlier slowly, first on one side and then on tongue thosoughly until all slimy substance is 
the other, until they are well browned. Allow removed, Rinse in cold water and dry. Cut 
from 10 -12 minutes for the cooking, as veal must off some of the gristle and root part. Bub all over 
not be underdone ; lift out and drain on the paper, with coarse salt and leave overnight to drain. 
Arrange the potato in a circle on a hot dish, and Prepare a wet pickle as follows ; 
place the cutlets along the top, one leaning against 

the other. Fill up the centre with the rolls of 1 lb. block salt 1 oz. saltpetre 

bacon, or with nicely cooked peas if preferred, 4 0z> brown sugar 1 gallon water 

and pour the sauce round. Serve cut lemon Boil for 5 minutes keeping the surface skimmed, . 
separately. then drain into a large liasin and leave until cold. 

Brain Cakes Strain over the tongue; completely covering. it 

I calf's brain Salt, pepper, and nut- Ajj0W t0 soak for afc least a 

1 oz. _ butter or mar- meg soak the pickled tongue In cold water for several 

. ? aT «~. hours. (If a smoked tongue is used, it will need 

I pz. flour Lu» ami hreaucrumbs 12 hours soaking.) Wash the tongue, skewer Into 

i pint nuik _ior coating shape, put into lukewarm water, bring slowly 

i teaspoonful chopped : to the boil, and skim. Add flavouring vegetabl.es 

parsley - I m*,--:* 1.0 garnish and peppercorns, and simmer the tongue very 

« oz.. breadcrumbs : White sauce -gently until tender : a 6-lb. tongue will need to 

Cover the brain with cold water, add a teaspoon- simmer for 8-4 hours. When tender, take 'out 
ful of salt, and bring to the boil. Skim, then toil the tongue, -plunge into cold water’ So . that The 
gently for IO minutes. Strain, leave to get add, skin will come off easily, and akm it very carefully, 
and then cut into small pieces. Melt the butter. Slip outany bones in the root and cut off remaining 
stir In the flour, gradually add the milk, then stir gristle. Boll the tongue white still -hot into; a 

Add a little 

yolk of ot?g and stir for a few minutes over a low jellied stock, put a weighted cover on top ana 
heat without boiling. Let the mixture get cold, leave to- set for several hours. 
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Pried Sweetbreads 

1 sweetbread. Pat for frying 

Stock or water Lemon and parsley to 

Salt arid pepper garnish. 

Egg and breadcrumbs 

Pirst wash the sweetbread and soak in cold 
water for 1-2 hours, changing the water occasion* 
ally. Put into a pan and blanch, then cover with 
cold water and remove with the fingers any veins, 
fat, or skin that will come away without damaging 
the sweetbread. Put into a pan with a little 
stock or water and simmer gently for 25-30 
minutes. Drain and press between two plates 
until cold. Slice the sweetbread neatly, season it, 
and egg-and-crumb the slices. Fry until golden- 
brown, then drain and serve garnished with. cut 
lemon and parsley. 

: Tripe and Onions 


for about If hours, or until the legs of the chicken 
are tender when pierced with a fork or skewer. 
Remove the bouquet garni and serve. 


Chicken Maryland 

1 prepared chicken White breadcrumbs 

Seasoning Dripping 

Flour Milk and stock mixed 

1 egg i lb. sliced mushrooms 

Simmer the giblets and neck for stock. Season 
the jointed bird, dip in flour, then in beaten egg. 
Roll it in the crumbs and, put in a greased tin. 
Roast in a moderately hot oven (375° F.), basting 
occasionally, until , tender. Make a sauce by 
stirring a tablespoonful of flour into some of the 
fat left in the tin. and adding milk and stock. 
Simmer the mushrooms in the sauce. Serve the 
chicken with the sauce poured around. 


2 Spanish onions 4 pint milk 

14 lb. prepared tripe Seasoning 

1 oz. butter A pinch of nutmeg 

1 os. flour Toast 

4 pint tripe liquor 

Peel the onions and cook them together with the 
tripe until both are tender. Then drain, reserving 
the liquor. Cut the tripe in pieces and chop the 
onions. Melt the butter in a fireproof casserole, 
mix in the flour, and then add the tripe liquor, a 
little at a time. Stir until boiling, add milk, 
seasoning, onions and tripe, and simmer ail to- i 
aether for about 15 minutes, stirring occasionally. , 
Serve in the casserole, garnished with toast cut in j 
pieces. 


1 chicken 
1 onion 

1 stalk of celery - 
A bouquet garni 

14 pints stock or water 
Salt and pepper 

2 02 . margarine 


Chicken Frieasstia 

14 oz. flour 

A squeeze of lemon 
juice 

i A little “ top of milk ” 

r water if available 
Parsley 
Bacon rolls 


The selection of poultry is of prime importance. 
When buying look for a Plump bird with a smooth 
skin. Por roasting the bird must have a flexible 
breast bone and smooth less with short spurs. 
Most poultry isso Id ready for the table: if, how- 
ever, it has not been prepared it should be hung 
by the feet, in a larder for two to three days after 
killing. The bird should he plucked and then 
singed with a lighted taper. Remove the sinews 
from the legs, cut off the head, and “ draw.”. The 
liver, gizzard, heart, neck, and scalded feet are 
used . for making stock. Prepare the liver by 
removing the gall bladder ; and the gizzard by , 
cutting through to remove the crop. Fowls and 
turkeys should be stuffed at the neck end ; geese 
and ducks at the tail end. After stufliing, truss 
the bird to keep it a good shape. The appropriate 
stuffings and accompaniments are as follows : 

Turkey , — Sausage, celery, chestnut, or other 
forcemeat. 

Serve with gravy bread sauce ; sausages, bacon 
rolls, or cranberry sauce. | 

Chicken . — Forcemeat stuffing. 

Serve with gravy, bread sauce, sausages, fried 
crumbs, bacon rolls. 


Joint the bird, cut into convenient-sized pieces, 
and put into a pan with the sliced onion, chopped 
celery, bouquet garni, liquid, and seasoning. 
Cover the pan and simmer gently for about 14 
hours; or until the chicken is tender. Melt the 
margarine in another saucepan and stir in the 
flour. Gradually add about 1 pint of the chicken 
liquor and a squeeze of lemon juice. When 
boiling stir in a little " top of the milk," if available 
and season. The sauce should be of a coating 
consistency. Arrange the cooked chicken in a 
hot dish, pour the sauce over, and garnish with 
parsley and small rolls of bacon. 


Chicken Galantine 

Allow 12 oz. sausage-meat, some slices of ham 
(or tongue or bacon), and two hard-boiled eggs to 
each chicken. Spread some of the sausage-meat 
on the boned bird, and arrange slices of the ham 
and the sliced eggs on top. Season, and cover 
witli the rest of (lie sausage-meat. Fold in both 
ends of the boned chit-ken and roll it up tightly. 
Tie in a clean cloth and simmer in stock for 2 
hours. Place the galantine on a dish and press it 
down by putting a weighted dish on top. When 
it is cold brush the surface with glaze and decorate 
with piped butter and aspic jelly. 


Tuck. — Sage-and-onion stuffing. 

Serve with gravy, apple sauce, and orange salad. 
Goose. — Sage-and-onion stuffing. 

Serve with gravy and apple sauce. 

Guinea Fowl— Serve with watercress, gravy, and 
orange salad. 

For roasting times see previous chapter. 


Devilled Turkey Legs 

Chop off any unsightly length of bone and score 
the flesh of tlic legs deeply with a sharp knife, both 
round and across. Brush with melted butter. 
Mix on a plate 1 teaspoonful each of French 
and English mustard. 2 of finely chopped chutney, 
a pinch of ground ginger, pepper, salt, Cayenne 
pepper, and browned breadcrumbs. Spread this 
mixture over and into the cuts, put the turkey lege 
aside for an hour, then cook under a very hot grill 
until crisp and brown. Serve quickly, garnished 
with water-cress. Pats of butter and some piquant 
sauce may be served separately. 

Braised. Duck 


Chicken Casserole 
1 chicken Salt and pepper 

1 oz. (seasoned flour A bouquet garni 

1 onion 4 lb. mushrooms or 

Dripping 4 lb. tomatoes 

1 pint stock or water; : . A.; j cjAf : At 

Joint the chicken, cut into convenient-sized 
Pieces, and dip in seasoned flour. Cut up the 
onion finely and fry until golden in the hot 
dripping. Brown the chicken and put into a 
-casserole with the onions. Stir the rest of the 
seasoned flour into the dripping and fry until 
brown * then add the stock or water and stir until 
boiling. Season well. Pour into the casserole 
over the chicken and add a bouquet, garni and the 
roughly chopped mushrooms or tomatoes. Put 
on the lid arid cook in a moderate oven (375° F.) 


1 duck A bouquet garni 

Dripping Halt and pepper 

2 rashers of bacon i pint stock 

1 carrot I orange 

1 onion I oz. flour 

2 sticks celery "Watercress 

A piece of turnip 

Joint the duck, cut Into convenient-sized 
portions, and fry in a little dripping until brown. 
Dice the bacon, carrot, onion, celery, and turnip 
and put at the bottom of a stewpan or casserole. 
Add the bouquet yarni and the fried pieces of 
duck. Season and add the stock, which should 
just cover the duck. Caver and cook on top 
of the stove or in a moderately hot oven (400° F.) 
until tender— this will take about lj-2 hours. 
Put the pieces of duck on to a hot-plate. Strain 
the liquor and add the grated orange rind and 
juice of half the orange. Thicken the sauce with 
blended flow and pour over the duck. Garnish 
with watercress and pieces of orange. 
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Casserole ol Pigeons 

2 pigeons ’ : Piece of turnip, sliced 

1 tablespoonful flour 1 stalk of celery, sliced 
Pepper and salt 1 onion, Sliced 

A piece of bam or £ pint stock or Water 
bacon Bunch of herbs, tied in 

1 02 . dripping muslin 

Prepare the pigeons, cut in halves, and toss in 
seasoned flour. Dice the ham or bacon and fry 
until lightly browned, : then remove it from the 
pan. Add the dripping to the pan arid fry the 
pigeons in this until lightly browned, and then 
remove from the pan. Add the vegetables and 
saute for several minutes. Then add the flour, 
stir in the stock and bring to the boil, stirring. 
Betum the pigeons and the bacon, and add the 
bunch of herbs (tied in muslin). Cover and 
simmer gently until the pigeons are tender (about 

2 hours), or put into a casserole and cook in a 
slow oven, .Remove the herbs and add more 
seasoning if necessary. Place a border of mashed 
potatoes round a hot dish, arrange the pigeons 
and vegetables in the centre, and pour the sauce 
over, or, if cooked in a casserole, it may be served 
without dishing. 

GAME 

All wild birds and animals protected by law dur- 
ing certain seasons of the year are known as game. 
The most common of these are pheasants, par- 
tridges, grouse, wild duck, hares and deer. 
Less commonly eaten , in tills country are snipe, 
piover, woodcock, quail, and ptarmigan. The 
game seasons are roughly from August, September, 
or October until December, February, or March, 
although it. is now possible to buy frozen or 
Imported game out of season. 

Game birds should be hung for a week at least 
before being plucked and drawn. If cooked too 
Boon game is tough and lacks flavour. The actual 
length of time for hanging eati be judged only by 
individual taste, but as a guide the bird should 
be ready when the tail feathers come away easily. 
Small birds such as snipe and woodcock reqiiire 
less hauging time, and should be roasted undrawn 
on a piece of toast which is served with the bird. 

Directions for roasting are given in the previous 
chapters, but game can be served with the follow- 
ing accompaniments. iFF'eAi.' i-iLFrws- k: 

■■ Pheasant "1 ■■piii'-flbr'tAiib' 

Partridge I Gravy, bread sauce, fried bread- 

Grouse r crumbs, and game chip3 

Ptarmigan J 1 , 

Snipe r.;:Vv.:v: :; 'f'.v'' i v 

Plover ! Gravy, fried breadcrumbs, game 

Woodcock f chips 

Quail J ... 

Wild Duck Gravy, orange salad, game chips 
. pheasant Casserole 

1 pheasant 2 rashers of chopped 

Seasoned floor bacon '-"v'-VM; 

Pat for frying Stock 

4-6 oz. mushrooms A little port (optional) 

Salt and pepper Chopped parsley 

Joint the bird and dip the pieces in the seasoned 
flour. Heat, the fat in a frying-pan and fry the 
pieces of pheasant until they are golden-brown, 
then put them in the casserole, with the sliced 
mushrooms, the chopped bacon, salt , and pepper, 
and sufficient stock to half-cover the pheasant. 
A little port wine may be added with the stock, 
if desired ; cook gently in a moderate oven (350° 
F.) for about If- hours. Just before serving, sprinkle 
the surface with chopped parsley. Serve with 
creamed or chipped potatoes and orange salad, 

A Salmi ot Partridge 

Partridges Little white wins 

A little butter Stock 

Carrot 1 tomato 

Onion A few' mushrooms 

1-2 shallots Ckofltons of fried bread 

1 tablespoonful flour 

Tids can be made with cither cooked or un- 
cooked birds. If the latter, they should be 
roasted and left. rather underdone, a's they will 
finish cooking in the sauce. Out each partridge into 
two or three pieces, according to its size. Re- 
move the skin and the larger bones of the carcass. 

. arrange the pieces in a casserole, and cover whilst 
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making the sauce. Chop up the scraps, put them 
into a frying-pan with a little butter, a few small 
pieces of carrot and onion, and one or two shallots. 
Fry until brown, then sprinkle with about 1 
tablespoonful of flour and brown that. also. 
Moisten with a little white wine and stock,, and 
add a tomato cut in pieces. Cover and cook 
slowly for 1 hour. Meanwhile cook a few fresh 
mushrooms, putting the trimmings in the sauce. 
When the sauce is ready, strain it over .the pieces, 
of partridge and let them heat thoroughly, but 
without boiling. In a salmi the sauce should be 
thick and velvety and the joints of game should 
seem to have been cooked with it, and must not 
appear to be swimming in gravy. Garnish with 
the mushrooms and some croutons of fried bread, 

\: ; V Game Croquettes 
$ lb. cold cooked game Fat for frying 
I lb. creamed potatoes ± lb. mushrooms v 
Seasoning Game chips 

Beaten egg Parsley or watercress 

Breadcrumbs 

Remove any bones or pieces of skin from the 
cold cooked game and mince the flesh finely. 
Place in a bowl with the creamed potatoes and 
seasoning, and mix well. Form the mixture into 
croquettes, coat them with beaten egg and, roll 
them in . breadcrumbs. Heat the fat In a pan 
until smoking hot. then fry the croquettes until 
they are golden-brown. Drain them carefully, 
and serve them at once in a hot dish, with grilled 
or fried mushrooms and game chips. Garnish 
with parsley or watercress. 

Stewed Venison 

CCTse the shoulder, breast, and neck for stewing.) 

1 lb. Tension Stock 

1} oz. Hour- Bunch of herbs, tied in 

Sait, pepper, nutmeg muslin 
1 onion - ; . 1 dessertspoonful vine- 

li oz. dripping gar 

Cut the venison in joints and toss in the seasoned 
flour. Slice the onion. Fry the meat and onion 
in the hot i'at until lightly browned, then stir in 
any remaining flour, and brown, before adding 
the stock, bunch of herbs, and vinegar. Cover, 
and stew gently in the oven or on the top of tho 
stove until tender (2-3 hours). Serve with stewed 
celery or a green vegetable. 

Jugged Haro 

1 hare Small bay leaf tied in 

1-2 oz. dripping muslin 

1 rasher of bacon 4 peppercorns tied in 

1 ! pints stock or water muslin 
1|- oz., flour, blended Small blade mace tied 
with a little stock in muslin 

1 onion stuck with 2 1 teaspoonful . red-cur- 
cloves . k rant or other sharp 

Seasonings Jelly 

Bunch of herbs tied in 1 glass port or other red . 
muslin wine 

Force meat balls 

Skin and paunch the hare, reserving the blood 
and saving the liver, heart, and kidneys. Wipe 
the Imre and cut into joints. Heat the dripping 
in a casserole and fry the joints in it with the, 
bacon. When the meat is lightly browned, add 
stock to cover and stir in the blended flour, the 
onion, seasonings, and herbs. 

Cover and cook very gently In a moderate oven, 
or on top of the stove, until tender (about 3 hours). 

A few minutes before serving remove the onion 
and herbs. Stir in the strained Wood, the red- ; 
currant jelly, and the wine. Reheat without : 
boiling, and serve garnished with forcemeat balls. 
Roast Stufied Rabbit 

1 rabbit i oz, flour 

Fat bacon £ pint stock or water 

Dripping : Bread sauce 

For the Stuffing 

4 oz. breadcrumbs : A squeeze of lemon juice 

2 oz. chopped suet , A few drops of piquant 

i teaspoonful thyme sauce 

A lit tie grated lemon rind. Beaten egg or milk to 
Sait and pepper mix 

Prepare the rabbit. Wash- the heart, liver, and 
kidneys, put in cold water and bring to the boil. 
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butter in the omelet pan, without browning. 
Carefully fold the. egg whites into the yolk mixture, 
avoiding over -mixing. Grease thesjues of the 
pan with the melted fat and pour in the egg mix- 
ture. Cook over a moderate heat until golden- 
iWown on the underside, then place the pan m 
a moderate oven (350° F.) or under the grill and 
lightly brown the top of the omelet. Run a 
spatula gently round the edge and underneath 
the omelet to loosen it. then mark it m halves 
and double it over. Turn it gently on to a hot 
plate, garnish, and serve at oik*. 

Baked Erss 

Use individual oven-proof dishes of glass or 
china (ramekin cases) for this dish. 1 lace them 
on a baking-sheet with a knob of butter rn eiieh 
dish and put in moderately hot oven. (400 - F.) 
for 1-2 minutes. When the butter is melted, 
break a fresh egg into each dish, season with salt 
and pepper, and return to the oven until just set 
5~S : minutes. Serve at once. 

Scrambled Eggs 

2 tablespoonfuls milk Salt and pepper 

1 oz. butter Buttered toast 

2 eggs ... 

Heat the milk and the butter in a strong sauce- 
pan, but do not boil. • Beat - the eggs, add gait 
and pepper, and pour into the saucepan. Stir 
over a gentle heat until the mixture begins to 
thicken, then remove from the heat and stir 
until creamy. Pile on to hot buttered toast, and 


I smail rabbit 2 tablespoonfuls chop- | 

pG(i pjirsiCV 1 ; - * 

l onion x teaspooiiM mixed 

| piece of fat bacon x £«* nf 
4 peppercorns (crushed) Stock ^ water^ . 

Wash the rabbit thoroughly and cut into 
beat joints, putting aside the head and. the, ribs 
for :' stock. Prepare and slice the potatoes and 
onion. Fill a pie-dish with alternate layers of 
rabbit, bacon, and vegetables; sprinkling each with 
seasonings and herbs, i ut in the SJJS 

heart of the rabbit, the bay leaf, and .sufficient 
Unhid to come half-way up the dish. Cover with 
pastry, making a hole to let out the steam, and 
decorate with pastry leaves. Bake in a hot 
: oven (480° F.) until the pastry is set, and lightly 
browned, then reduce the heat and cook until 
meat and vegetables' are tender about 14 hours 
In all. Fill up with stock and serve hot. 

EGG AND CHEESE COOKERY 
Xloth egg and cheese are rich in protein and can 
be cooked, in many different ways to provide a 
satisfying main course. Cheese should be care- 
fully cooked, otherwise it may become tough and 
indigestible, grate it ••.•finely and avoid boiling 
Cheese sauces. The addition of dry mustard .to 
a cheese dish helps to bring out the flavour. 

Plain Omelet 

1 oz. butter or mar- ;8 eggs • 

gjirine Pepper jiiid s?tltp 

Melt the fat over a brisk heat, arid tilt the pan so 
as to allow the sides to become greased. Whisk 
up the eggs just sufficiently to mix the yolks and 
whites thoroughly together, and add seasoning. 

• When the fat is beginning to brown, turn the eggs 
into’ the pan . Tilt ; the pan backwards and for- 
wards and gather the mixture in from the sides 
as it cooks. 1 - When it • is thick and creamy pour 
out the egg mixture evenly over the surface of the 
pan. Allow it to set for a second or two, then tilt 
the pan away from -you and fold the omelet un 
three, forming a roil in the pan. Brown it slightly 
on the underside If preferred, Turn the omelet 
out on to a heated ova! dish.- Garnish and serve 
at once. ■ 

. ■ ■ Ham Omelet 

1 oz. butter 4 eggs 

2 tablespoonfuls cooked Pepper and salt 
■ ham 

Melt the fat, in the. omelet pan, add the diced 
ham, and fry until lightly, browned,; - -Beat, the 
eggs, season, pom-' them into the pan over the ham. 
Allow it to set for a second or two, then tilt the pan 
away from you and fold the Omelet in three, 
forming a roll in the pan. Brown it slightly on the 
underside if preferred. 1 Turn the omelet out on 
to a heated oval dish. • Garnish and serve at once, 

■ Souffld Omelet 

S' eggs' ■'•■■" ; 3 tablespoonfuls water 

Seasoning orinilfc : 

i oz, butter 

Separate the css yolks and whites. Beat the 
yolks with a wooden spoon until pale and creamy, 
add eea,tonhiK'-and.lioaid'and';be&t'iM{aiii-i''>.'W3iisk 
the whites very ; stiffly; ■' •'■Now-'- gently:; taeltf : tji&- 



1 large or 2 small Salt and pepper 
beetroot 3 teaspoonfuls vinegar 

1 oz. butter Grated horseradish, if 

1 oz. flour Hired : 

i Pint milk 1 

Cook the beetroot very carefully, preserving 
its red colour. Skin, and cut into dice. Melt 
the butter in a pan, and mix in the flour. . Add 
the milk by degrees, and bring to the boil, stirring 
continuously. Boil for 2-3 minutes, and than 
add the seasoning and vinegar. Add the cubes 
of beetroot to the sauce, and heat until the beet is 
hot- through and the sauce coloured pink. . Dish 
and serve at once, sprinkle, if liked, with a little 
grated horseradish. 

Brussels Sprouts and: Chestnuts : 

Brussels sprouts are frequently cooked with 
chestnuts, The sprouts should be prepared in 
the usual way and the shell removed from the 
chestnuts. Put both in boiling water ana boil 
hard for 10 minutes, then strain both free from 
moisture, and- remove the thin brown skin from 
the chestnuts. - Melt 2 oz. butter to. about 1 lb, 
chestnuts and Brussels sprouts, and stew - them 
in the butter until both are thoroughly tender- 
: ; ~ - Serve very hot. 


about 15 minutes. 
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Gradually add the milk and stir until it boils. 
Add the salt and pepper and the grated cheese, 
reserving a little. Add the cooked macaroni and 
pour into a greased au gratia dish. Sprinkle with 
brown crumbs and the rest of the cheese, and 
brown under a hot grill. 

Cheese Pudding 

6-8 slices bread and 2 teaspobnfuls piquant 


table sauce 
4 oz. grated cheese 
I Pint milk : 

1 oz. breadcrumbs 


butter 

2 8ggS - 

A little made mustard 
Sait and pepper 

1. chopped, onion / te: 

Out the slices of bread into neat pieces and 
arrange in a pie-dish. Break the eggs in a basin 
and add the seasonings, finely chopped onion, 
and the sauce. Beat well and add the cheese, 
reserving about a quarter of it for the top.: Stir 
in the milk, pour the mixture over the bread and 
butter in the pie-dish, and allow to soak for about 
15 minutes before, baking. Mix the remaining 
cheese and the breadcrumbs together, sprinkle 
over the top of the pudding and bake in a moderate 
oven (350° F.) until the mixture sets. 

Cream-cheese Tartlets 
3-4 oz. short-crust pastry 1 egg 
1.02. cream cheese Pepper and salt 
Jpiht thick white sauce 1 oz, Parmesan cheese, 

I teaspoonful piquant Paprika pepper 

sauce 

Line a number of small tartlet tins with the 
short-crust past it. Using a fork, beat together the 
cream cheese, white sauce, piquant, sauce, yolk of 
figs, and a little pepper and salt to make a creamy 
consistency... Beat the white of egg until stiff, 
and . fold gently: into the mixture. Three-parts 
fill the. lined tartlet tins with the mixture and 
bake in a : moderately hot oven, {400?: F.) for 
about 3 5-20 minutes. Before 1 serving, sprinkle 
a little grated Parmesan cheese on top and drat 
with paprika pepper. . ; ; .:UU : U.;UU 

Hot Cheese SonfSfi 

3 eggs t pint milk 

1 oz. butter 3 oz. grated cheese 

1 oz. flour Salt and pepper 

1 Separate the eggs. Melt the butter and stir in 
the flour, gradually add milk and bring to boil, 
stirring. Cool slightly; add cheese, seasoning, 
and egg-yolks one by one, beating well. Fold in 
the very stiffly beaten egg-whites, and put mixture 
into a prepared case. Bake . in moderately, hot 
oven MOO" F.) about 30 minutes, tillweli risen and 
brown, Serve at once, 

VEGETABLES 

.•"'Vegetables, especially greens, should be used as 
Soon as possible in' order to retain the maximum 
food value. When Storage is inevitable keep 
them in a cool, air}' place. Prepare the vegetables 
according to type, and cook by boiling, steaming, 
braising, baking, or frying (see previous chapter). 

Potatoes 

Boiled.— Allow these about 20 minutes to cook. 
For new .potatoes 1 'a sprig of mint is usually added 
to the water. Serve glazed with a little margarine. 

Steamed.- — Allow about 30-40. minutes, accord- 
ing to size ; then either serve the potatoes mashed 
or glaze with margarine and sprinkle with parsley. 

Creamed.— -Boil or steam some potatoes until 
tender, and sieve them or beat well with a fork, 
adding margarine, milk, and pepper. Serve hot, 
sprinkled with parsley. 

to Roast.— Cook these in dripping -.round the meat; 
of in a separate tin ; baste occasionally, and allow 
about f-1 hour. The potatoes are sometimes 
par-1 lied, first. 

tried.— Cut the peeled potatoes Into chips or 
rings and dry them in a tea-towel; then fry in 
smoking-hot fat to cover thorn completely a tew 
at a time until golden brown. To make game 
chips slice the potatoes wafer-thin. 

Duohessa Potatoes 

1 lb. hot cocked potatoes ** Top ” of milk ' 

1 oz. margarine . Salt and pepper ■ 

1 egg Beaten egg to glass 


Sieve the potatoes. Melt the fat in a pan, add 
the potatoes, and when warm add the beaten egg, 
about a tablespoonful of creamy milk, and 
seasoning to teste. Turn on to a floured board 
and divide into small squares. Place these on a 
greased baking-tin, brash over with beaten egg, 
and brown in a hot oven (460° F,). If preferred, 
force the mixture in the form of rosettes, using a 
large.star pipe. Glaze with egg and bake as above. 

Potato Salad 

Lettuce - 1 tablespoonfnl chopped 

I ; lb., diced cooked celery 

potatoes . 1 tablespoonful chopped 

1 chopped onion raisins 

1 tables; loonful chopped Mayonnaise 
parsley . rid ■ 'to 

Arrange the lettuce-leaves in a dish. Mix all 
the other ingredients together and arrange on the 
lettuce. ; .'.toy v.toj: 

Asparagus 

Cut off the woody end of the stalks and scrape 
the white part lightly, removing any coarse spines. 
Tie in bundles, and place upright in a saucepan 
of . boiling salted water. Boil for 10 minutes, 
then lay flat and continue cooking until tender — - 
a further 10-15 minutes. Drain very well and 
untie the bundles before dishing. Serve with 
melted butter (or margarine) or with Hollandaise 
sauce., ..to tetete.. 

Asparagus may also Ire served cola, with a 
vinaigrette dressing or with mayonnaise. 

Aubergine or Egg Plant 

Egg plants should be of uniform purple colour, 
firm, smooth, and. free from blemishes. >- To pre- 
pare them., cut off the stem and calyx, and wipe 
over. For some dishes the Egg Plants are required 
to be peeled ; for others the skin is left on., They 
are usually stuffed and baited, sauteed, or fried. 

itotorito te ...to:; Beans (Broad) 

Shell, and cook in boiling, salted water until 
tender — 20-30 minutes. If liked, serve with 
parsley sauce. 

Towards the end of the season the skins of the 
beans may be very thick and tough — if this is the 
case it is well worth removing them before cooking. 

When very young and tender, that is, when the 
pods are only a few inches long and the beans 
inside very small, the whole pods may be c-ooked 
and served, and these make a very delicious dish. 

Beans (French and Rurnaer) 

Head, tail, and string the beans, and slice them 
diagonally. Cook in boiling salted water until 
tender — 15-20 minutes, skimming if necessary. 
Drain well, then toss with salt and pepper and a 
knob of butter before dishing. 

Young beans may be cooked whole if preferred. 
Cold cooked French or runner beans are a useful 
ingredient in salads and hors d’osuvre. 

2. . small Salt and pepper 

3 teaspoonfuls vinegar 
Grated horseradish, if 

(Ktetete -ted Hked 





VEQETftBtES ' 1 : - CbOKERY 
■ : Scalloped Cabbage Baked Staffed Marrow 

1 E«“ lr “ Mod “■ 1 SeSr 1 " ,ta " U “ 1 'Bm.* "* 

*j •— *fc£SK&&£ SJTSKS5- 

wiute sauce ouee4e ham, etc.) A little dripping 

Shred flue -white Cabbage into ribbons, making 4 oz. dry bread (soaked Gravy or tomato sauce 
1 anart. Cook until tender in bailing salted water, and squeezed) . ; 

drain well, and put in. a greased baldng;dislt,_ To Cut a wedge-shaped piece off the top of the 
white sauce, made with i milk and vlW»or nrom marrow and scoop out all the seeds : there is no 
, ca kbage, add the diced or riireddcd chees.^ neei | to peel the marrow; Prepare and chop the 
, cooj r gently ffQtjl the cheese onions, put into a basin with the minced meat 

together until smooth, lour thQ sauce o*a the ( or hacohi ham, etc.), the soaked bread, sliced 
cabbage/ stir together lightly, sprinkle with the j. oraa to or K auce, and the sage; season well with 
tablespoonful grated cheese, aim brown in a ten fia [t all! } popper, Mix wed together and 1111 into 
hot oven (425 2?,} or under the grill. the marrow, then replace tho lid. Grease a 

_ fireproof dish with dripping, put in the marrow. 

Braised Carrots cover, and bake in a moderate oven (350° F.) 

1 lb forrofo A r>inch of sugar until tender — approximately 1 hour. Serve with 

U oz bntter Salt and pepper gravy or tomato sauce. 

J-J pint brown stock Chopped parsley Slewed Mushrooms 

Prepare the carrots and cut lengthways into 1 lb, mushrooms 1 oz. flour 

neat, even sliees, or leave whole if young. Put } pint milk Salt and pepper 

into a pan of cold water, bring to the bon and 1 oz. margarine Toast 

Peel the mushrooms andcut into Quarters. Add 
'cool- h aentlv e for *’ hour ’until to the milk and bring to the boil. Melt the fat, and 
a<J<1 the flour. Gradually add the milk from the 
Serve on a hot S aish with mushrooms, stirring until the mixture thickens. 

SS^SlB^SXlfVnMSS 

with ' chopped parsley. Braised carrots are ..lnuflatgtnllj tor lo AOmurata,. bemvita toast, 
excellent with meat stews. : ■ ’ ;< 'v Stuffed Onions 

- "■ ... _ Even-sized onions Chopped parsley 

Cauliflower with Cneese Sauce Savoury cheese stuffing Sauce or gravy , 

1 large or 2 small Seasoning _ A .little margarine . , - , 

cauliflowers Slices of gherkin After removing the papery outside skins; boil 

2-8 oz. grated cheese A few capers the onions for 30—10 minutes, according to size— - 

i pint white sauce A few mint leaves do not allow them to become soft. Scoop out the 

Cook and drain the cauliflower and put it int 1 “ 1 1 J 11 ° 1 '. S , ' 

. ■: an an aratln dish, reserving some of the best 
; fioWer pieces for garnish. Add the cheese to -the 
white sauce, keeping some cheese; to sprinkle S Sr®, ed m’sfm m “othfr^mitabie filliSv 
over the finished dish, if desired. Season the ftS: 

sauce, pour it over the vegetable, and Romish gl¥ dot {he tonTwita ^a-rings o'MriSd 
the dish with the reserved pieces; arrange the £$; ll 0 „ 

gherkin slices and capers to resemble flowers, tended ^ Sprinkle the' ton ^of eadr stuffed* onton 
adding the mint leaves. . . „ mrsdev^d serve with a Sid Pilie Sp 1 

To make cauliflower an gratin, mix pieces of & Suu(i '^ e sauce, 

cauliflower with sauce and pour into the dish, » tomato “““*« t?*- r 

Sprinlde with cheese and brown crumbs, and Seakale 

brown in a hot oven (425° I?.) or under the grill. Wash well, cut off the ends, and tie into neat 
vf ; bundles. Cook in boiling salted water to which 

. ;■ Braised ueiery a squeeze of lemon juice has been added (this is to 

: (Prepare the celery as usual and fry in a little preserve the white colour) until tender-~20~3& 
dripping until lightly browned. Add salt and minutes. Drain well .remove the string, and .serve 
pepper and sufficient stock to half-cover. Cover on toast, coated with a good white or Bechamel 
closely with a lid, and cook gently until tender, sauce. SealnUe may also be.brawed or served m 
Lift the celery on to a hot dish and boil the liquor or aim. Cold, it may be served with vinaigrette 
until of a glazing consistency. Pour over the dressing or added to a mixed salad, 
vegetables and sprinkle with chopped parsley. Spinach 

n. K Wash well in several waters to remove all grit, 

com on the cod and strip off any coarse stalks. Pack into a 

Pick the cobs when they are plump and well saucepan with only the water that clings to it. 
formed. Homegrown cobs may ripen to a pale Heat gently, turning it occasionally, then bring 
golden yellow, but they are very good to eat when to the boil and cook gently until tender — about 
still green. Cook as soon after picking as possible. 15 minutes. Brain thoroughly, and reheat with 
Jiemove the outside leaves, leaving on the inner almob of butter and a sprinkling of salt and pepper, 
sheath. Put into boiling salted water and cook If liked, the spinach may be sieved and one or two 
until tender; this will take about 12 minutes tablespoonfuls of white sauce, “ top of the milk.'* 
for fresh young cobs, or up to 30 minutes for or sour cream added to it. Reheat before serving, 
older cobs. Drain, remove the sheath, and serve n.,.™.,, _ n(1 Mll „- nrr , r „„ 

very hot, with butter (or margarine), pepper, and „ „ . Cr \ ani6d Sj,iuaeh Mushrooms 

salt. 2 lb, spinach Isutmeg 

Salt and pepper Toast snippets 

Stuffed Cucumber i lb. mushrooms 1 hard-boiled, egg (If 

I largo straight cucum- i pint Espagnole sauce | pfnt whitesaiice available) 

l Ibf chopped ham or Rounds* of Tmrna Wash the spinach carefully, strip ofl I any coarea 
Bausage-meat, truffle stalks, and put the spinach in a pan with only the 

Seasoning ‘ water that adheres to the leaves. Heat gently. 

, , , turning occasionally, then bring to the boll. Boil 

cucumber, cut in 2-in. pieces, and for about 15 minutes, then drain thoroughly, mash 

" l “. 0 P feeds with a round cutter or small finely, and season. Skin and chop the mushrooms 
'.'•> r a JiT >T ! 5bv Season The . meat, add one and saute them in the fat. When cooked add 
i “> u °t, th ? sa , uce ; pile into the pre- them to the white sauce, with a little grate,! nut* 
pared rounds. Braise slowly for about 20 minutes, meg and salt, and' pepper. Make a border of the 
croufems of fried bread. Put on rounds of cooked spinach and pour the mushroom sauce in 
„ qM? as a , aB d pour Espagnole the middle. Garnish with toast snippets, anrl if 
sauce (see p. S~4) round. possible with sieved bard-MIed egg. 
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Staffed Tomatoes Peel the oranges and remove all the white pith ; 

4 even-sized tomatoes 1 teaspoonful chopped out them crossways into slices and remove any 
1 oz, chopped ham parslov P»Ps. Mix the salad oil, vinegar, and lemon Juice, 

1 tsas poonful chopped 1 pinch pepper P'our over the oranges, and allow them to stand 

onion i cucumber for a short time before, serving. Garnish with 

1 oz. butter Croutons of fried bread watercress and small cress. This salad makes a 

2 tablespoonfuls fresh Sprigs of parsley good accompaniment for hot or cold game dishes ; 

breadcrumbs grapefruit may be substituted for the orange, if 

' ' ‘ '‘J prcf*8n'6d« : :r' 'a ' 

and clrx iks toniatocs* - Out a small Awn 

round from each tomato at the end Opposite the ~ swiucdib Afl&u bi,Ui'iiNU 
stalk, leaving it attached at one side, Scoop .Sauces are used to flavour, coat, or accompany ■ 
out the centre with a teaspoon handle. Sant6 the V&ejgus dishes, and are in some cases mixed dn 
ham and onion in the butter for about B minutes, with, the ingredients to bnid_ them together^ • The 
Add the crumbs, parsley* seasonings, and pulp foundation of most sauces in v : hich flour is the 
removed from the tomatoes. Fill the tomatoes thickening agent is the ■ roux M formed by cooking 
with this mixture and pile neatly on top, Place butter and flour together. The butter is melted 
the lids over and bake in a moderately hot oven and the flour added, and the two stirred together. 
(400° F.) for about 15 minutes. The cucumber: The liquid is added slowly with constant, stirring, 
garnish can be cooked in the same dish. Wipe The sauce must be; stirred and boiled for . at least 
the piece of cucumber and cut down in four strips. five mmutes to ensure thorough cooking of the 
Wrap these in a buttered paper and bake for 15 starch grains. For a brown sauce dripping -can 
minutes. Place the tomatoes on the erofttems of be cooked until it is a golden brown. Milk, milk 
fried bread and garnish with parsley and the a nd water, or white stock are used for white 
cucumber sauces ; vegetable or bone stock for brown 

rrpnn giind sauces, and fish stock for fish sauces. Careful 

. „ cuteno 4 .au , . cooking and constant stirring are essential for a 

i lb. raw peas 2 teaspoonful chopped good sauce, and if an exceptionally glossy finish 

1 teaspoonful chopped mint _ is required, the sauce should be strained through 

chives Mayonnaise a tammy cloth, which is made from a special 

1 teaspoonful chopped 1 lettuce woollen material of fine texture. Flavouring 

; • parsley 1 bunch watercress or colouring should be added just before serving. 

Mix the peas. chives, mint, and parsley with the savnrrov p 4 Trnw« 

mayonnaise. Arrange in a dish with lettuce bAYOUBX ^AUCkS 

leaves round the edge and garnish with sprigs of Basic 'White Sauce 

watercress. 1 oz. butter or mar- { pint milk, or milk 

Summer Salad Bowl „ Bathie and stock ■ 

2 lettuces A few spring onions 1 oz ‘ flour Salt and pepper 

1 cupful green peas , 2 teaspoonful chopped Melt the butter, stir in the flour, then add the 
1 cupful cooked pota- garden herbs (chervil, liquid gradually, stirring well during the process. 

toes parsley, tarragon) Continue to stir until the liquid comes to the boil, 

2-3 tomatoes French dressing then boil slowly for 3-5 minutes. Add seasonings. 

Wash the lettuces carefully, reserving the best a coatine use onIy 4 pint 

.leases for. garnishing. Break up the remainder ntuh 0T SlOCJ£ * 
and combine with the peas, diced potatoes, sliced Sauces Made from the Sasic Recipe 
tomatoes, and thinly sliced spring onions. Add Parsley Sauce— Add 2 tablespoonfnls freshly 
the chopped herbs to the trench dressing and toss chopped parsley and a dash of vinegar just before 
tne salad ingredients lightly m it. Line the sated serving. - ••• . . 

bowl with lettuce-leaves and pile the salad In the Anchovy Sauce. — Add anchovy essence to taste 

centre. (1-2 teaspoonfuls), omitting salt when seasoning, 

Russian '.'Salad Add also a drop of pink colouring. 

Cooked mixed vege- 2-3 tablespoonfuls may* Cheese Sauce.— Add 2 oz. finely grated cheese, 
tables, such as carrots, onnaise *®d season with mustard and a few drops of 

peas, beans, pota- Freshly chopped par- vinegar or piquant sauce. „ „ -‘/j ah . 

toes asn&ragus tur- sley Caper Sauce.— Add 1 dessertspoonful of chopped • 

nips’, etc. ' ‘Watercress capers or pickled nasturtium seeds and 1 teaspoon- 

A few capers, nastur- Aspic jelly, if available ful vinegar, , ,,, ,, *• ; - . ... 

tium seeds, or pickled Mushroom Sauce.— Add 1 oz of chopped mush- 

rooms to the sauce and cook for 2-3 minutes 
‘ ’ . • • .■■■■■■■■ before serving. If preferred, the sliced mush* 

Cut the vegetables mto small dice or rounds and rooms can be sauteed in the fat when the sauce 
chop the capers, nasturtium seeds, or cucumber, is being made. 

Mix all the ingredients with mayonnaise and serve Egg-Sauce.— Toi pint white sauce add 1-2 hard- 

in small individual dishes or in a large bowl, boiled eggs, finely chopped. : . 
garnished with freshly chopped parsley and sprigs Onion Sauce.— To i pint white sauce (made if 
of watercress. If some aspie lolly is available, eut possible partly from the vegetable liquor) add. 
•it into fancy shapes, or chop and use for garnishing. 1-2 chopped cooked onions. 

Staffed Tomato Salad Bechamel Sauce 

•8 even-sized tomatoes : Spring onions 1 pint milk 8 peppercorns 

Cooked peas Salad cream 1 shallot 2' oz. flour 

Diced cooked carrot Chopped parsley Piece of carrot 2 oz. butter 

Diced cooked potato Lettuce 1 stalk of celery i pint cream, if liked 

Cut the top off each tomato and scoop out the { B8rlio SaJt md pepper 

inside. Mix the cooked peas, carrot, potato,- and * * ' ... , , , . , ■ . 

finely chopped spring onion, and add sufficient Put the milk, vegetables, garlic, bay leaf, and 
salad cream to make the mixture bind together peppercorns mto a pan and bring slowly to the 
well. Fill the tomato cases with this vegetable boil. Cover and stand near the fire for. a few 
salad, and sprinkle a little chopped parsley over minute to infuse. Strain ana make a sauce, 
the top of each. Place the tomatoes on a. glass using the flour and butter m the usual .-way 
dish with some small pieces of lettuce. This salad W hen cooked allow to coo! slightly, then add the 
-makes, a colourful accompaniment to cold meat cream and seasoning* reheat-, but do no u Doll* 
or sliced meat loaf. If preferred, a potato-salad ' '• B^own Sauce ' 

mixture instead of the mixed vegetables may be . ,, . _ ' t DZ 

used to fill the tomatoes. . H3 SeasonSf - 

Orange and Watercress Salad 1 oz. butter or dripping Gravy browning, meat 

2-3 oranges X teaspoonful lemon f Pint b rown stoc k or cubs, or glare, if hked 

1 tebieapoonful salad oil : Juice , • ... ■ , . ,, 

1 dessertspoonful vine- Watercress. Chop the onion and carrot into small pieces, melt 

gar Small cress the butter, and fry the vegetables until deep brown 
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in colour, but do not allow them to bum. Stir in Hebert Sauca 

the flour, blend with the vegetables. and continue g oz. butter A few peppercorns 

to cook until the flour is also golden brown. 2 onions Salt and pepper 

Gradually add the stock, bring to the boil, stirring x tablespoonful Sour Mustard 

meanwhile, and simmer gently for 15--20 * pint brown stock Vinegar 

minutes, and then strain. Season to taste. If Bunch of herb? Lemon juice 

the sauce is not deep enough in colour a few drops Bay leaf 

hr !lazYmay W hf ufed to imwAfaJom Melt the butter and fry the sliced onions In it, 

or glaze may ue useci to improve tne navour. 0Ter gentle heat until golden brown— about 10 

'tjwKwirtie *•«,«* minutes. Stir in the flour,, to form a rous, then 

I'Spagnoie aawee gradually add the stock and bring to the boil, 

2 oz. butter or dripping 1 oint brown stock . stirring. Add the herbs, bay leaf, and pepper- 

2 oz. bacon 1 dessertspoonful mush- corns tied in muslin and season with salt. : Cover 

1 shallot room ketchup and simmer for about $ hour, then remove the bag 

1 large tomato A bouquet garni of herbs and stir in the mustard, vinegar, and 

1 small carrot Pepper and salt lemon juice to taste, with more salt and pepper 

2 oz. Hour if necessary. Serve with goose, pork, veal, or 

: Melt the butter and fry the chopped bacon in it, steaks. 

then fry the sliced vegetables until lightly browned. tomato Sauce 

Add the flour and fry. all to a rich golden brown. 1 smaD onion 4 pint stock ' 

Add the rest of the ingredients and simmer for A Diece of carrot I oz. flour 

40 minutes, then skim anti strain. .Reheat the j ib. tomatoes Seasoning 

sauce and season it. 1 bay leaf 4 oz. dripping or mar- 

: Note ; A tablespoonful or so of sherry may be A little milk garine 

added to the sauce just before serving. a bunch of herbs 

finrrv Snncp prepare the vegetables, and cut into small 

pieces. Place with the tomatoes and the fat in 
■I oz. cooldng-fat 4 pint stock a strong pan and bent gently, stirring, until the 

1 tablespoonful chopped Salt ■ fat is absorbed. Add the herbs and the stock and 

onion Lemon juice - simmer for about 4 hour, then mb through a 

1 tablespoonful chopped 1 dessertspoonful chut- fine sieve, . Add the .-flour blended to a smooth 
apple ney cream with a little milk, season and cook the sauce 

X teaspoonful ; etirry 1 teaspoonful table for - a further 2-8 minutes, stirring, 
powder • sauce - • ■ q^/» 

4 oz. flour 1 tablespoonful sultanas Apple sauce.. 

Melt the fat- and fry the onion rightly, then the ?jh£ P w*p, nr margarine 

apple, and finally the curry powder and flour. SumiMf required * ,t * ’ 

Add the stock gradually and season with salt, t- «f reontred 

hoi! and sidm, then add the lemon juice, chutney, • 

table sauce, and sultanas. But on the lid and Choose good cooking apples, peel ana slice with 
simmer for about 1 hour, stirring frequently, a stainless-steel knife, then cook gently ton .pulp 
Strain if required. to a covered pan. Beat with a wooden spoon 

until smooth, and add the butter. Sugar may 
Mustard Sauce be added if liked, but a tart apple sauce is just the 

„ . , . , . right accompaniment to a goose or duck. , Oxj the 

1 oz, margarine * pint w.n.«r other hand, if the apples are sweet, a little lemon 

4 oz. flour 2 tablespoonfuls vine- juice may be added. 

4 teaspoonful dry nuts- , gar _ 

tard Pepper and salt. Bread Sauce 

Melt the fat and fry the flour and mustard 4 Pint milk or milk and. A small Made of mace 
f lightly. Add the Water gradually, and then the vegetable stock sots- Z oz, breadcrumba (or 
vinegar and seasoning. Stir and boil gently for ' '• - a0ft>t ■ 

8-6 minutes. 1 teaspoonful chopped an . - . 1) 

i, OIUOU Salt and PUPPCr 

Hollandaise Sauce 1 clove A knob of margarine 

2 tablespoonfuls water 2 oz, margarine Put the liquid into a pan with the onion, clove; 

for stock Salt and pepper and mace. 'and allow to infuse for about J hour. 

X dessertspoonful tar- X dessertspoonful lemon Strain and add the breadcrumb'., seasoning.- and 

ragon vinegar juice the knob of margarine. Leave in a very warm 

2 egg yolks place at the, side of the store for 15 minutes, ami 

Put the water or stock, vinegar, and yolks of make very hot before serving, 
eggs into a basin and stand the basin in a saucepan Horseradish Cream ■ 

of hot water. Whisk over beat until the sauce j_ 2 tablespoonfuls Cream or evaporated 

thickens;- then draw- -the- saucepan to one side and grated horsenutisli milk 
and the fat in small pieces, stirring well. Season x tablespoon vinegar Salt, pepper, and sugar 

to taste, and add the lemon juice. Ike sauce must _ , , , 

not boil, or it will curdle. boat the grated horseradish in the vinegar for 

10—15 minutes. Stir in enough cream or evapor- 
Mock ITartare Sauce atcd milk to give the desired consistency, and 

„ . „ , . , season with salt, pepper, and sugar. 

Small pieces of carrot, 1 oz. margarine 

turnip, onion, and 1 oz. flour Mattre D’Hfitel Butter 

A blade of mace 4 aTemon 1 Spoonful finely 1 1<5m0n 

1 bay' leaf 1 ^teaspoonful chopped chopped parsley. Salt and pepper 

6 peppercoms 4 tablespoonful chopped Mix all the ingredients thoroughly into a creamy 

4 pint milk or milk and pickles paste, using a fork or wooden spoon. Shape into 

water Sait and pepper pats and make very euld. Serve with grills, etc. 

Allow the vegetables and herbs to infuse slowly jdmt Sauce 

In the liquid .for 20-30 minutes, then strain. Melt o tsMoqrinoiifidfl clmn 1 fnhT«snnrtn-f„T wt 
tiie margarine, stir in the flour, and fry for a u ,,u,^“ U ' S Ctol 1 ■ 0 

minute or two without browning. Beat in the . ii 

flavoured milk, adding it a little at a time to 1 teaspooniul sugar 14 table, spoonfuls Vine- 

prevent lumps forming, then bring to the boil, gar 

stirring well. Allow to cool slightly, then beat Strip the mint from the stalks ami chop it 

e v s aari , c ! oo!c tor a further few minutes, finely. Put the sugar and boiling water In a 

Add tueienion juice, the chopped parsley, chopped sauce-boat and stir until dissolved. Add the 
pickles, and seasoning to taste, mint and stir in vinegar to taste. 
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SAUCES, STUFFINGS 8 

Cranberry Sauce ■ 

. Pick and wash 1 lb, cranberries : arid put them 
Into a stewnan with 1 teacupful of water. Stew 
until reduced to a pulp, bruising them well with 
the back of a wooden spoon. Then add J lb. 
sugar, and a little port wine, if desired. 


SWEET SAUCES 4 oz. granulated sugar Few drops of vanilla 

Basie White Sweet Sauce 3 tablespoonfuls water essence 

J-l oz. margarine 1 teaspoonful sugar ? Colouring 

i-loz. flour : Vanilla essence or other A ^ 

j pint milk flavouring Dissolve the sugar in the water, then boil 

Melt the margarine, stir in the flour to form a mallow? nit '“rS?* 

tyvhy fnr 1 -J f > minntfja wi+Tirmfr Tvmwnjr.fr IIUuiGWB, CUt> lHtO SHUiupieCGii WltiX SClSSOrS. £3S&t 

f£ e me white.-.ver y stiffly, then gradually fold, in 
keen The mature Smooth Brine* to the boil fclie marshmallow mixture. Add vanilla and 

" coch5neal totintpa]0 *»»*• 

totlstemlHse “telSed 1 N( ' te - *ep,£Utai mar be used instead of 
bweeten ana flavour to taste anti u 0 e as requited. va mHa t 0 flavour; in this case colour the sauco 

Sweet Sauces Made from the Basie Mecive pale green. •: 

Chocolate Sauce. — Add 1 tabiespoonful of Melba Sauce 

cocoa and a few drops of vanilla essence. 4 tablespoonftds red- 2 teaspoonfuls arrow* 
Sweetened chocolate powder may be used in currant jelly root or cornflour 

place of cocoa, in which case sugar .will hot be 3 oz. sugar 1 tablespoonful cold 

needed. J pint raspberry puree water 

Lemon Saucb.~~To the cooked sauce add lemon Mix together the jelly and sugar and the rash* 
juice or substitute and a drop Or so of lemon berry parOe, and beat until boiling'. Blend the 
essence. A, little extra sugar may be needed in arrowroot or cornflour with the cold water and 
this sauce. t : add to the raspberry mixture. Continue cooking 

Orange Sauce. — Use finely grated orange rind cir ff’ s . t ‘ rriIl 5 

to flavour the sauce. ■ an the tune with a wooden spoon. Strain and 

Butterscotch Sauce Note: This is excellent to servo with peach 

„ , __ , . . , _ . melba and other sundaes..-. 

G-4 oz, -granulated i oz. margarine 

sugar 2 teaspoonfuls flour Brandy Butter or Hard Sauce 

i pint boiling water i Pint milk - 2 oz. butter 1 dessertspoonful 

■ Put the sugar into a thick saucepan and heat 2 oz. castor sugar brandy 

gently until it caramelises ; shake the pan during «... -_ 4 „„„„„ *„ „ „„„ 

Ctwkii ; to pre vex t uneven brownin , but do not thmi KraduaUv^affn thelirandv Leave hf* 
stir. When quite liquid and of a good brown ,H“S £®di ^ nilcdim in a 
colour, remove from the heat, cool slightly, and imfc “ * waned , serve piled up in a. 

add the boiling water hr degrees; Eeturn to the lanoy uisu. 


o . \h\-s%nmNQS 

Sage-aad-oniou Stuffing 

2 large onions 4-5 sage leaves or 2 

Boiling water teaspoonfuls dried 

i-1 oz. butter sags 

4 oz. breadcrumbs 4 teaspoonful salt 

i teaspoonful pepper 

Put the prepared onions into cold water, 
bring to the boil and cook for 5 minutes, then 
strain oil the water, cover with fresh boiling water, 
and cook until tender. Drain well and chop 
finely , then add the butter, crumbs, chopped sage, 
and seasoning, and mix well together. Use for 
stuffing- goose and duck, or to serve with pork. 1 
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A '■ "yU Veal Forcemeat 

2 oz. suet i teaspoonful mixed 

1-2 oz. ham or bacon herbs 
4 oz. breadcrumbs Rind of 1 lemon : 
2 teaspoonfuls parsley Salt and pepper ’ 
Beaten egg 

Chop the suet and the ham or bacon finely and 
mix with the crumbs ; and chopped parsley, herbs, 
and grated lemon rind. Season, and add enough 
beaten egg to bind. Use for stuffing veai, 
chicken, rabbit, hearts, etc., or as forcemeat balls, 

. Oyster Stuffing 

18 sauce oysters A pinch of mace 

6 oz. breadcrumbs Salt and Cayenne 

1 dessertspoonful par- 2 os. suet or li oz. 

sley butter 

Grated i lemon rind 1 egg 

Beard and cut up the oysters, simmer the beards 
In the oyster liquor to extract the flavour, then 
strain. Mix dry ingredients and fat, add the 
oysters, the lightly beaten egg, and oyster liquor 
to moisten. Use for stuffing the breast of a 
boiled turkey. Small tinned oysters may be used 
for this stuffing. 

i Fish Forcemeat 

8 oz. breadcrumbs 2 teaspoonfuls chopped 

1 oz. chopped suet or parsley 
melted margarine Salt and pepper 

Grated rind of i lemon Egg or milk 
i teaspoonful dried 
herbs vv-Av : ; : -v .A 

Mix all the ingredients together, adding suffi- 
cient beaten egg or milk to bind. 


■»Aam»TT7« with fruit, tnon acm sugar, ine rest, or ine iruic, 

PA3i.KXLi» and water to cover the bottom of the dish. Roil 

A few basic rules should be followed for success- out tlie pas t r y 3 in. wider and longer t han the pie- 
ful pastry making. Working conditions must ( u s h. (jut oft strips 1 in. wide, moisten the edge 
be cool, and a hot oven is essential. Handle the 0 j- the dish with water, and lay the pastry strips 
pastry as little as possible, and measure the on the edge of the dish ; press in place. Moisten 
ingredients accurately. Avoid stretching the t i Je pastry strip with water. Lift the piece of 
pastry during the rolling. The richer puif and pastry on the rolling-pin and lay it over the pic- 
flaky pastries are improved if left in a cool place dish, taking care not to stretch it. lhess the 
between rollings, and again before baking. J he e j ges j n p i ace ani ] trim them with a sharp knife, 
richer the pastry, the hotter the oven must be. Decorate tire edges of the pi a and brush over with 
Suet Crust milk or white of egg. Bake near the top of a hot 

„ oven (425-450° F.) for 20 minutes, then remove to 

1 nnw ,? w a lower part of the oven and continue cooking 

i teaspoonful sRt Pd until the fruit is cooked. 

3-4 oz. chopped or prepared suot Bakeweli Tart 

Cold water to mix 4 0Z- short-crust pastry 1 egg 

Mix flour, baking-powder, salt, and suet Raspberry jam 2 oz. ground almonds 

together, add cold water to give a light elastic 3 oz. butter or mar- 1-2 drops almond es- 
oonsistency, and handle as little as possible. garine seueo 

Turn on to a floured board, knead very lightly, and 2 oz. sugar Icing sugar 

use as required. Line a flan ring or sandwich tin with the pastry 

■ Dumplings and spread with a layer of raspberry jam. Beat 

Roll, the dough of suet-crust pastry into balls the fat and sugar together until soft and creamy. 
■ and add to boiling soups, stews, etc., allowing Add the beaten egg by degrees, beating very 
20-25 minutes, according to size. thoroughly. Stir in the ground almonds and a 

_ _ _ drop or two of almond essence and spread over the 

Syrup Layer Pudding jam in the pastry ease. Bake in a moderately 

8 oz. suet crust 1 oz. breadcrumbs hot oven (400° E.) for 30-40 minutes, until the 

1 lemon 4-6 oz. golden syrup tart is well risen and brown and the filling is set. 

Make the pastry, adding the grated lemon rind Di ' edt ' e with icing sugar, 
to the flour. Mix the breadcrumbs and lemon Custard Tart 

jffice. with the syrup. Divide the past-iy Into six 4 oz, short-crust pastry i pint milk .{short 
pieces, graduating in size. Put 1 tablespoonful 1 esfs measure) 

of the syrup mixture into the bottom of a greased ± mimtr NiifitW 

basin. Roll the smallest!; piece of pastry into a ' . . ... . 

round and place on top of the syrup. Cover with Line a fireproof baking-plate with the pastry, 
a tablespoonful of syrup and then the next largest Beat the egg and sugar together and pour on the 
piece of pastry, roiled to a round, repeating till hot milk, stirring meanwhile. Strain into the 

the pastry is used up and the basin two-thirds prepared pastry case and grate a little nutmeg over 

full. Cover with greased paper and steam 2i~3 the mixture. Bake in a hot oven (425 i\) for 
hours. Turn out on to a hot dish and nerve at about 10 minutes, until the pastry in not, and then 
once. Black treacle may be used in place of reduce the heat and continue to bake in a moderate 
syrup, or a mixture of both. :-A.-yA-/:?\ ; oven (375° F.) until the custard is set. 

Short-crust Pastry Lemon Meringue Pie 

8 oz, flour 4 oz. fat 4 oz. short-crust pastry 1J oz. sugar 

A pinch of salt Gold water 1 level tablespoonful 1 lemon or 2 table- 

Sieve the flour and salt into a basin. Add the 4 C tabkSnoonfulfl cold Iemon 

fat, cover it with flour, and than rub the two 4 taMtaltooimas cola . Biiw 

together with the- tops of the fingers until the u * 

mixture resembles breadcrumbs. Lift up the Line a flan-ring or pie-plate with the pastry and 

flour and fat in the hands while doing this and decorate. Prick the bottom and bake '‘blind." 
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Meanwhile, blend the cornflour writh the water. Damp the edges and draw them together, forming 
add the sugar, lemon juice or squash, and grated a ball-like shape. Turn the smooth side upper- 
lemonrind. Bring to the boil in a small saucepan, most, flatten into a round, and cut. lightly, mark- 
stirring well. and boil for 2 minutes.. Allow to lug the top into squares, so that the currants show. 
coal slightly, then stir in the egg-yolk and pour Brush with white of egg, sprinkle with sugar,, arid 
into the pastry ease. Whip the white of egg very bake in a hot oven (450° S'.) for about 20 minutes, 
stiffly, fold in a little sugar, and pile on top, Bake 
in a moderate oven (375° F.) for a few minutes, 
until a light golden-brown. 

Syrup Tart 

0 07 ,. short-crust pastry 2 oz. breadcrumbs 
3-4 tablespoonfuls Juice of i a lemon 

golden syrup 

Line a sandwich tin or a fireproof plate with the 
pastry, prick the bottom and place hreadcrusts on 
it to prevent the pastry rising. Bake in a hot 
oven (450° I'd for about: 15 minutes. Remove 
from the oven, pour in half the syrup, sprinkle on 
the breadcrumbs, add the lemon juice and the 
rest of the syrup. Decorate with strips of pastry 
and bake in a moderately hot oven (400° F.) for 
20 minutes. 

Flaky Pastry 

8 oz. flour A good squeeze of 

1 teaspooiiM salt " lemon juice 

3 oz. lard Cold Water to mis 

3 oz. butter ox 1 mar- 
garine 

Sieve the flour and salt into a basin. Dividethe 
fat into four portions, using . half-lard and half- 
butter in .each portion. Bub one portion of fat . 

into the flour until It is aa fine as breadcrumbs and the fats, cut into pieces the size of a small nut- 
mix to a soft dough, using lemon juice and water. Add the lemon juice, mix into a dough With cold 
Knead lightly and.roii out into a long strip. Put water, and turn on to a floured board. Boll out 
one-third of the remaining fat in small flakes over into a long, narrow strip, always rolling with a 
two-thiriin of the pastry, taking care not to put forward movement and not too heavily. Fold 
it too close to the edges. Fold, the: pastry in in three, turn the pastry half-round, bring the 
three, the plain part being folded over the fat. Join to the right-hand side, seal the edges, and 
Seal the edges of the pastry with a rolling-pin and roll again. Bepeat this until the pastry has had 
half-turn it to bring the folded edges to the sides, four turns, (A roll and a fold is called " a turn.*’) 
Press firmly and again roll out into a. long strip. Cool the pastry thoroughly before using; if 
Bepeat this process twice, using up the remaining wrapped in a floured cloth or greased paper it 
two-thirds of fat. Boll out and fold once more, can be kept overnight. 

and allow the pastry to stand in a cool place until This pastry is useful for meat pics and savoury 
required. pastries of all kinds. 

Sausage Bolls Put! Pastry 

Roll some flaky (or rough puff) pastry rather s nr hntf „ » j pmrtn 

thinly and cut this into strips about 31 by 5 in. g A < .?$| eeze 01 lemon 

Divide a raw sausage into. four or six pieces and 5_,r uour Ww 

roll the pieces to the required shape. Place a 6, ‘ uc cam water 

piece of sausage across one end of each strip of This pastry, when well made, consists of in- 
pastry, damp the edges, fold the rest of the pastry numerable thin layers which melt In the mouth, 
over, seal the edges neatly, and glaze if required, and in both appearance and taste it is superior 
Bake in a hot oven (4G0“ F.) for 20-30 minutes. to any Other type. Its characteristic lightness 
If larger rolls are needed, the sausages may be depends on the amount of cold air enclosed by the 
semi-cooked (prick and bake), left till cold, and special method of making, and the expansion. of 
then placed whole on the pastry. Brush the tops that air during the baking, 
with beaten egg and bake as above. Butter gives the best results, but a mixture of 

two-thirds margarine and one-tliird lard may be 
Prawn Patties . used. If butter Is used, it should first be washed, 

8 oz, flaky pjistry i-i pint White sauce to remove all salt and. butter-milk.. Put it Into 

Site to glaze Parsley a basin under a tap of cold running water, heat 

fWat picked prawns Watercress theifca^ em, then 

_ „ , ,, , , , . , ■ . , , . squeeze the butter in the water until of a waxy. 

Boll out the pastry to i in. in thictaess and mb consistency and easy to . handle. Then dry it 
it out with a fluted pastry cutter. Using a smaller j n a lightly floured cloth and pat it until every 
Cutter, mark the centre of each round, cutting drop of water has been expelled, 
about half-way through the pastry. Glaze the sieve the flour into a basin, add a pinch of salt, 
top with a little beaten egg and bake In a hot then take a piece of the butter about the size of a 
oven (450-475° F.) for 15-20 minutes, until well walnut and rub it Into the flour with the flnger- 
rlsen and golden-brown. Carefully take out the tips. Make a well in the centre, put in a squeeze 1 
round Ms.” Mix the prawns with enough well- 0 f lemon juice,' which helps to lighten the pastry, 
flavoured white sauce to bind them together, and an(i & dd sufficient cold water to form a dough, 
flll the patties .with this mixture. Replace the xj ie a i m should be to get both the dough and the 
'"lids” if desired. Garmsli the pattes with butter of the same consistency. . . 
parsley and watercress, and serve them either hot $ orm me dough into one lump and turn It out 
or . cold, with. a few large .prawns arranged to on a lightly floured board. Knead vigorously 
decorate the dish, for about 10 minutes, until it is smooth and 

•" . '.Bedes- Ca&etf. velvety and no longer sticks to the fingers. Wh6n . 

'■■■■■ .. . , . ■ , .. , it is smooth and elastic, take the roiling-pin and 

® ^ or rough 1 oz, chopped candied rc ,n it out into a thin square or round. Shape the 

. - , P ee t ' remainder of the butter into a flat cake and place 

4 oz. cleaned currants I oz. sugar it in the centre. Fold over the sides of the dough 

Nutmeg and spice to .oz... but ter so aa to enclose' the butter completely, at the same 

teste M hue of cgW vO glaze time leaving room for the spread of the' butter 

sugar to dredge when rolling, Pat down with the rolling-pm 

Boll the paste to } in. thick and cut into rounds and roll out. into a long narrow strip. Now fold 
about 4 In dlaniet Mix the the: iu i n tl pastry in three, folding the first flap from you 
and place i jouiifm h c.r le of each round, and the second towards you, Then , turn the 


Mince Pies 

12 oz. flaky pastry Beaten egg 
Mincemeat . , 1 Icing sugar 

Divide the pastry in half and roll it out thinly. 
Cut rounds of pastry large enough to fit some 
patty tins and put about 2 teaspoonfuls of mince- 
meat in each. Boli out the rest of the pastry and 
cut out slightly smaller rounds for. the lids. Damp 
the edges of the pastry lining the patty tins and 
press on the tops. Flake up the edges with a knife, 
and snip the top of each, using scissors. Brush 
the top of each mince pie with beaten egg, and 
bake in a hot oven (450-475° F.) for 25-30 minutes, 
Dredge the tops with icing sugar, and serve the 
pies hot or cold, as preferred. Short-crust, rough 
puff, or puff pastry may also be used, and fruits, 
such as sliced apples or raspberries, make a 
variation in filling. 
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round, bringing the folds to the greased baking sheet, keeping the Eclairs very 
even in sire. Bake in a moderately not oven 
s firmly with the rolling-pin,' to {400° F.) for about 30-40 minutes, according to 
r possible : this finishes what is size, until the eclairs are well risen, golden-brown, 
” in pastry-making. Puff pastry and very light in texture, . .Remove them from 
turns " or rollings in all, but as the tm, slit each down the side to allow the steam 
at one time would make it too to escape, and put on a rack to cool, sill them 
o be put aside in a cool place for with whipped cream, mock cream, or a thick 
yrered with greaseproof paper or sweet custard, &nd coni the top oz eacli witii & 
ng out in cold water. Bring it little chocolate glace icing, 
he board and give it two turns in firanm Bhns 

e way as the first one. Again • ■ . ureani isuns ; 

repeat this twice more, until the Sweetened; on .mock Ohoux pastry 
s seven turns in all. . cream, or thick cus- Icmg sugar or choco- 

puff pastry requires as much care tard , late sauce 

is the making. The secret of Make the Choux paste and put it into a forcing- 
rfng the pastry cold and the oven bag fitted with a plain i- or f -in. nozzle. Pips 
nature should be from 450 . to the mixture' in rounds on to a greased baking-tin, 
with, and when the pastry has which should be covered with an inverted meat 
ight, the beat may be reduced tin, or into a tin which has a tightly fitting lid. 
it to finish cooking. Cover, and bake in a moderately hot oven (400° 

ised for any dish requiring a very F.) for 45-SO minutes without opening the tin, as 
sb -as vol-au-veni patties, small this would cause the steam to escape and the 
mince pies, etc. buns to collapse. When they are cooked, remove 

.mkAfl Vot-an-wait them carefully, slit to allow the steam to escape 

iicacn voi a ve; and leave them on a rack to cool. Fill them with 

1 pint white coating cream or custard and dredge with icing sugar, or 

i a . sauce serve with .a chocolate sauce. 

cooked 2 oz. mushrooms 

Gross and parsley Profiteroles 

astry to about i in. in thickness To make these miniature cream buns, force 
ound,. using a large cutter or a small bails of choux pastry through a i-m. plain 
smaller cutter; or a knife, mark pipe on to a baking-sheet, .and bake m a moderately 
fide, to form a lid. Make some hot oven (400- F.) till well risen, crisp, and golden- 
round the top edge of the pastry brown (2Q-2o. minutes). Split and cool on a rack, 

a little egg. Bake in a hot oven Fill with cream, and ice with giaee icing. 

35 minutes, covering the top of Fian Pastry , : 

Ifd'ancHakeoutany soft Fian or biscuit crest is a: richer; sweetened type 
St toe ibeed too of short-crust pastry, suitable for flans and cold 

'fill the vol-au-vent case. Serve lunch or dinner sweets and for tea tiim pastries, 
grilled mushrooms, and with IJdsia Redye 

!.■■■■■. 4 oz. flour 1 teaspoonful sugar 

Jam Puffs A rdr i h f salt 1 egg yolk 

Egg white 2 oz. fat Cold water to mix 

Castor sugar Sieve the flour and salt into a bow! and rub hi 

y thinly and cut it into squares, the fat (margarine or a mixture of margarine and 
on one side fold the pastry over white fat) using the finger-tips. Add the sugar 
Se and seal toe ^ edges firmly, and mix with the egg-yolk and sufficient cold 
|g white and sprinkle with sugar, water.. to make a stiff doiigh, Knead slightly till 
■n (475° F ) for 10-15 minutes it is quite smooth, then use as required. To linen 

'■ ; V. fian ring : Place a flail ring on greaseproof paper 

Vanilla Slices on a baking-tin. Line the fian ring with pastry, 

flaky!' Vanilla essence without stretching it. Lightly roll across top of 

.Kasxiberry or 'straw- flan. to trim edge cleanly. : Put greaseproof paper., 
am, or berry jam in the flan and fill it with baking-beans. .(A- 

White glacd Icing : ' sandwich tin.may be used instead of a fian ring.) 

. ± i« +M- 1 . „„ 4 Flans, are frequently baked “ Wind," but the 

,* ffi* *• filling is sometimes added first and .cooked' with 

iJpa 0 w 0 S5o Pie i C /9R.» I w U i t Vnt Vk tl5e Pastry. Flan pastry should lie cooked in a 
* it 4 „ i 1 ! 0 hot oven (423° F.) ; after about 10-15 minutes 

the slices to Iiecome ainte cold, remove the beans and, tower the temperature to 

ifcreanfcreLi o? finish coo3dne the pastry a further 5_lu lu!m5tes - 
flavoured with vanilla essence. Mixed Fruit Flans 

;h a little white glacd icing, made Bake some pastry fian cases and fill with fresh, 
jettons. Serve these pastries as tinned, or lightly etewed fruit, drained free of 
■. for.- tea.;- juice. Make a jelly glaze by dissolving 1 tea* 

Choux Pastrv spoonful of gelatine (or: more, according to type) in 

i jrlnt of the sweetened fruit juice. When Just 
■ mar- A pinch of salt beginning to set. pour It over the fruit 

2 eggs Balmoral Tartlets 

- and fat in a saucepan and bring f» oz. flan pastry I oz. cake-crumbs 

the flour and salt to the mixture * oz. margarine 1 oz. glace cherries and 

•er a low heat until it forms a i 0z - ca8 tor sugar candied Peel, mixed 

ly and add the eggs a little' at a 1 egg * oz - cornflour 

-11. Using a forcing-bag, force Line ten to twelve Patty tins with the pastry. 
ontoa^edLin, Bake in a Cream fat and sugar until light and white, and 
iven (400 i.) for about 30-40 beat in egg-yolk. Add tins crumbs, shredded 
to cool slightly, slit down one cherries, and peel and cornflour. Fold in the. 
any soft part from the inside, stiffly .beaten egg-white..: Put thin strips, of pastry; 
savoury filling. over the top, and bake in a moderate oven (37fl° 

hooolate Eclairs F.) for 20 minutes, 

mock Choux pastry Hot-water Crust Pastry 

‘ cus * Chocolate glacd icing 8 oz, flour f gill hot water or milk 

\ teaspoonful salt and water 

x paste, and put into a Large 2 os, lard 

h or > in - nozzle.' Sieve the flour and salt into a warn basin, 
ate about 3i-4 in, long on to a Muit the liud in a small saucepan, add the liquid. 
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and brine just to boiling point. Pour this mixture 
into the centre of the flour and mix quickly into 
a paste. Turn out. on to a floured board and 
knead with the hands until smooth and free from 
cracks. Form into the shape required as quickly 
as possible, as this pastry hardens on cooling. 

Erased Veal-and-ham Pie 
For the Fitting 

12 ox. real Pepper and salt 

i lb. ham Cold water 

Parsley 2 eggs 

X lemon Some jelly stock 

For the Pastry 

1 lb. flour 14 gills water or milk 

1 teaspoonful salt and water 

4 ox. lard Yolk of eg s to glaze 

To Prepare the Filling. — Remove any skin and 
bones from the meat, wipe with a damp cloth, 
and cut it. in small pieces. Add to it the ham. 
cut in email pieces, and season with, chopped 
parsley, a little grated lemon rind and juice, 
pepper, and salt. Mix well together and moisten 
with a little cold water. Hard-boil the eggs and 
cut them into six to eight pieces. 

To Make the, Pie-cntst . — Make the pastry as 
directed above. Cut off: about a quarter of the 
quantity and keep it warm for making the lid 
and decoration later on. Mould the larger piece 
with: the hands into an oval or round pie-case, 
making it the desired height and with walls and 
bottom of an equal, thickness. At first the pastry 
may be inclined to collapse, but as it hardens it 
will stand up and retain its form. Sometimes a 
jar or tin is put in the centre to help with tire 
moulding. 

To Finish the Pie.: — Pill the case with the meat 
mixture and eggs, and shape it up again if 
necessary. Roll but the remaining piece of pastry, 
wet the inside edge of the pie-crust and lay on the: 
cover. Press the two edges together, and trim 
round neatly- with a pair of scissors, leaving a 
ridge about 4 in. in height standing straight up 
round the pie. Snip this ridge with the scissors 
at a distance of 4 in. apart. Then, with the fingers, 
bend the fringe-like pieces outwards and Inwards 
alternately, to make a pretty edge. Make a 
good hole in the centre of the pie and brush all 
over with yolk of egg beaten with a little water. 
Roll out any remaining scraps of pastry and cut 
out leaves and narrow strips for decoration. Fix 
these oa to the sides and top of the pie and give 
them also a coating of egg. Pin or clip a double 
piece of stiff kitchen paper (greased on the inside) 
round the outside of the pie, to keep it in position, 
Rift the pie with a flsh-slice or broad knife and 
place it on a- greased baking-tin. 

Bake in a hot oven (425° F.) for 15-20 minutes, 
and then in a cooler one for 14 hours or longer, 
until the meat feels quite tender when tested with 
a skewer and the pastry is golden-brown. Have 
ready some well-seasoned stock that will jelly 
when cold : this may be made from the bones and 
trimmings of the veal, with a little gelatine added 
if necessary. Fill up the pie with this by means of 
a: filter, and set it aside until cold. Serve with 
salad. 

Pork Pie 

1 lb. lean pork pieces Pepper and salt 

1 apple 1 1 lb. hot- water crust 

A pinch of powdered Egg yolk 

cloves Stock 

"Wipe the meat and cut into small pieces. Heel, 
core, and slice the apple and mix it with the meat, 
■together with tire cloves and seasoning. Sprinkle 
with 1 tablespoonful of water. Wash any bones, 
place them in a pun, cover with cold water, and 
allow to simmer gently to make stock for the pie. 

Make the pastry ; cut off one-quarter of the 
paste and leave it in a warm place. With the 
remainder line the raised pic* mould, or shape it 
by hand into an oval or round case, then fill up 
with the prepared meat mixture. Roll the 
reserved piece of pastry to form a lid. Make a 
hole to allow the steam to escape, trim the edges, 
and decorate as desired. Brush the top with 
egg yolk, and i, j. n ouid if t ' bei , - d, pin a 
band of greased baper round the pie. Bake in a 
moderately hot oven (400“ F.) for about l hour. 
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then reduce to a moderate heat (350° F.) and cook 
until (the meat feels tender When tested with a 
skewer. When the pie is cooked fill it up with 
well-seasoned stock and serve hot or cold. 

An economical raised pie can have sausage meat 
1 as its main filling. Add some hard-boiied egg, 
herbs, and a par-boiled onion, ail finely chopped. 
Season well, and fill the pastry ease, Bake in a 
hot oven (425° F.) for about 4 hour to cook the 
pastry, then reduce temperature and cook for a 
further hour. 

Game Pie 

$ lb. veal and 1 blackcock, or other 

4 lb. pork or gamebird 

1 lb. sausage-meat 1 lb. hot-water crust 
Seasonings Beaten egg to glaze 

1 rasher bacon Stock 

Cut up the meat and mince it finely, mixing it 
with the seasonings. Cut the bacon into small 
pieces and the game into small joints, removing 
the bones. Line a tin or pie mould with pastry 
and put a layer of minced meat (or sausage-meat) 
at the bottom and round the sides. But the game 
and bacon in the pie and then a layer of meat or 
sausage-meat. Cover with pastry and decorate. 
Giaze the ton and bake for about 2 hours in a 
moderately hot oven (400° F.). Add stock. 


PUDDINGS HOT AND COLD 
Baked Custard (Basic Recipe) 

1 pint milk 1 oz. sugar 

2 eggs Nutmeg 

Heat the milk, but do not boil it. Beat the 
eggs smd the sugar, then add the hot milk, stirring. 
Strain into a greased pie-dish and grate a little 
nutmeg on the top. Bake in a slow oven (350° F.) 
for about 40 minutes, until the custard is set. 

| On no account allow the mixture to boil, or the 
eggs will curdle. 

Bread-and-butter Pudding 
2-3 slices thin bread 4 oz . sugar 
and butter 4 pint milk 

1-2 oz. currants or 1 egg 
sultanas Nutmeg 

Cut the bread and butter into neat strips, and 
lay in a buttered pie-dish, buttered side up, 
sprinkling each layer with fruit and sugar (but 
omitting fruit in the top layer). Heat the milk 
and pour on to the beaten egg. Strain into the 
pie-dish, grate nutmeg on top, and stand aside for 
* hour to let the bread swell. Bake in a moderate 
oven (375° F.) for about i hour, until set and 
lightly browned. 

Queen o£ Puddings 
4 pint milk ; 4 oz. sugar 

1 pint breadcrumbs . 2 egg yolks 

Grated rind of t lemon 2 tab.lespoonfuis rasp- 
4 oz. butter berry or other jam 

For the Meringue 

2 egg-whites 2 oz. sugar 

Heat the milk and pour it on to the bread- 
crumbs ; add the lemon rind, butter, and sugar, 
and leave aside for about 4 hour for the bread to 
swell. Beat in the egg-yolk and pour the mixture 
into a greased pie-dish. Bake in a moderately 
hot oven (375° F.) for about 4 hour, until set. 

Spread a thick layer of jam on the top, heating 
the jam if necessary, so that it will spread easily. 
Whisk the egg-whites very stiffly, then fold in 
14 oz. (14 tablespoonfuls) of the sugar. Pile 
on top of the pudding and dredge with the 
remaining sugar. Return to a moderate oven 
(350° F.) and leave for 20-30 minutes, until the 
meringue is lightly coloured and crisp to the 
touch. 

■ Canary Pudding 

4 oz. margarine i teaspoonful baking- 

4 oz. sugar powder 

2 eggs A pinch of salt 

4 oz. flour Miik, if necessary • 

Cream the fat and sugar until light and fluffy. 
Add the esrga one at a time, beating well after each 
addition. ■ Sieve the flour, baking-powder,: and 
salt, and fold all into the creamed mixture. Add 
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i Pancakes 

Make the batter according to the. basic recipe 
opposite. Warm a small frying-pan, rub with a 
little salt and kitchen paper and wipe clean. 
This “ tempering ” ensures that the pancakes 
wili: not stick, and it need be done only sit the 
beginning of the frying. 

Melt the ctsokisig-fat in a small pan. pour a Ittle 
into the prepared frying-pan, and when smoking 
hot pour it back into the saucepan ; a film of fat 
will be left, which will be sufficient for frying the 
pancakes. 

Pour in , slowly just enough batter to coyer the 
bottom of the pan. When set and lightly browned 
on one side, turn or toss and cook the other side. 
Turn out on to a sugared paper, dust with castor 
sugar, sprinkle with lemon juice, and roll up. 

Apple Fritters 

Coating batter Fat for frying 

Cooking-apples Sugar 

Malm some coating batter according to the 
directions. Peel and slice the apples in rings. 
Dip the apple rings into the coating batter, 
using a skewer to lift them out. Put them 
into smoking hot fat. Fry until golden-brown 
on one side, then turn them over to cook the 
other side. Drain thoroughly before serving. 
Quartered bananas and sections of orange, or 
halved peaches, also make good fruit fritters. 
Serve fritters as soon as possible after making, 
as they soon lose their crispness. They may be 
relied in sugar, or accompanied by a sweet sauce, 
'd : ; ' Apple Charlotte 
1 lb. apples 1 tenon 

SI oz. breadcrumbs 4 oz. sugar 

8 oz. grated suet 2 oz. butter 

: Feel and slice' the apples. Mix together the 
breadcrumbs, suet, grated lemon rind, and sugar. 
Put a layer of apples in a pie-dish, then a layer of 
the breadcrumb mixture, add a squeeze of lemon 
juice and a few pieces of butter.: ..Repeat '.until 
the . dish is full, finishing with s layer of bread*, 
crumbs and a lit, tie butter. Bake in a moderate 
oven (350° F.) about 1J hours or until the apples 
are tenders Serve With custard .or cream, . 

An alternative method is to line the dish with 
the, breadcrumb mixture {reserving a little for the 
top), fill with the sliced apples and cover with 
the remaining breadcrumbs, etc, Bake as above. 
Fruit .Jelly 

i pint fruit-squash juice i-l oz. gelatine 
i pint hot water Sugar to taste 

Mix the fruit squash with the water. Dissolve 
the gelatine in i pint of the mixture over a gentle 
beat, add to the remaining liquid ami sweeten to 
taste. Pour into a wetted 1 -pint mould and put 
in a cool 1 place to set. Turn out and decorate with 
slices of oranges and other fresh fruit, sininkled 
with sugar, - 

Milk Jetly 

1 pint milk 2 oz. castor sugar 

Thinly peeled lemon ■1-1 oz. gelatine 

rind A little water 

Put the milk, lemon rind, and sugar into a pan, 
and allow them to infuse over gentle, heat for 
about 10 minutes. Dissolve the gelatine In the 
water and add the cooled milk. Strain the 
mixture into a wetted mould and leave to set. 
Turn out the jelly, dip mould into fairly hot 
water (allow longer for a chins one), free edge of 
jelly, invert on to the dish, and shake well. 

Apple Snow 

2 sponge calms Juice of J lemon 

i pint cup custard 1 white of egg 

3 oz, sieved stewed Colouring, if liked 

apple Cherries, angelica, to. 

S oz. castor sugar decorate 

Cut the sponge cakes Info thin slices, lay in a 
glass dish and pour the custard over; allow to 
soak. Put the apple pulp to a basin and add 
the sugar and lemon juke. Whisk the white, 
of ess until stiff, add to the apple mixture, add 
colouring if liked and continue whisking until 
stiff, and' 'very fluffy,; Pile bn teffie custard Sn'.tMf 
dish and serve at once, decorated with cherries, 
angelica, etc. 
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milk, if required, to give a dropping consistency. 
Put the mixture into a greased basin, cover with 
greaseproof paper, and steam for li hours. Serve 
with sauce. 

Variations on Canary Pudding 
Syrup Pudding.-— Put 2 tablespoonfuls golden 
syrup into the greased basin before adding the 
pudding mixture. 

Lemon or Orange. — Add the finely grated rind 
of 1 lemon of orange after beating in the eggs. 

Chocolate. — Sieve 1 oz. cocoa into the dry 
ingredients, and add a little extra liquid to mix. 

Ginger.— Add 2 oz, chopped preserved ginger 
to the dry ingredients. 

Spotted Diek v 1 ; .'..te' 

8 oz. flour 4 oz. finely chopped 

i teaspoonful salt suet 

1 teaspoonful baking- 3 oz. sugar 
powder 4 oz. currants 

Milk to mix 

Sieve the flour, salt, and baking-powder. Add 
the suet, sugar, and cleaned currants. Mix 
with sufficient milk to make a soft dough. Grease 
and flour a pudding-cloth, place the dough on 
the cloth, and tie both ends with a piece of string, 
leaving enough room for the pudding to swell. 
Cook in fast-boiling water for 2 hours. 

Christmas Pudding 

6 oz. flour 2-3 fresh eggs 

i teaspoonful mixed A few drops of almond 
spice essence 

1 teaspoonful grated A few drops of vanilla 

nutmeg essence 

2 oz. breadcrumbs 1 teaspoonful lemon 

4 oz. chopped suet . juice or substitute 

1—14' lbs. mixed dried 1 small teaspoonful 

fruit • gravy browning or 

Grated rind of 1 orange caramel 
1 grated carrot or . Milk or milk and water 

1 finely chopped apple to mix, with a little 

3 oz. sugar brandy if available. 

Sieve the flour and spices into a bowl, and add 
the breadcrumbs, suet, cleaned and prepared I 
: dried fruit, grated orange find, earrot or apple, 
and the sugar. Mix with, the beaten eggs, j 
essences, lemon juice and gravy browning, adding 
a little liquid to give a stiff dropping consistency. 
If suet is not available, substitute 2 oz, mar- 
garine and 2 oz. cooking-fat. This should be 
rubbed into the flour before the rest of the in- 
gredients are added. 

: Three-quarters fill one large well-greased basin 
(Or two small ones), cover closely with greased 
paper or a floured cloth, and steam for 5-6 hours. 
When the pudding is cooked, allow the basin 
and covering to: dry thoroughly, then place a 
clean cloth or greaseproof paper over the original 
coverings (which will have been sterilised by being 
boiled with the pudding). If protected in this 
way the pudding will fee ready for further cooking 
on Christmas Day. Store in a cool, dry place. 

Basic Batter Recipe ,A-,; ; .■( ■ 

Adz. flour :: M v eggv vi : -: 

4 teaspoonful salt Aj pint milk 

Sieve the flour and salt into a basin and make 
a well in the centre. Drop in the egg arul half of 
the milk, and mix in a little of the flour at a time, 
using a wooden spoon and keeping the mixture 
smooth, until a thick creamy mixture is obtained, 
Beat for 5-10 minutes until the mixture is full 
of bubbles. Stir in the rest of the milk and cover 
and stand, or use at once. 

Coating Batter 
4 oz. flour 1 egg 

i teaspoonful salt 4 pint milk 

Sieve the flour and salt into a basin and make a 
well in the centre. Drop in the egg and half of 
the milk, and mix la a: little of the Hour at ft time, 
using a wooden spoon and keeping the mixture 
smooth, until a thick, creamy mixture is obtained. 
Beat for 5-10 minutes until i he mixture is fail 
of bubbles, Stir in the rest of the milk and cover 
and stand, or use at once. 
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j Vanilla Icq 

(Using gelatine) 

1 teaspoonful custard A few drops of vanilla 
powder or cornflour essence 

i pint milk 1 teaspoonful gelatine 

1 egg dissolved in 2 .table* 

1 tablespoonful sugar spoonfuls of water 

(approx.) ,■ 

Blend the custard powder or cornflour with a 
little of the milk. Bring the rest of the milk to 
the boil and . pour on to the blended mixture, 
stirring well. Return to the saucepan, bring to 
the boil, and boil for a minute or two, stirring. 
Remove from the heat, add the beaten egg, and 
cook gently for a further minute or so, still stirring. 
Remove from the heat arid add the sugar and 
vanilla essence to taste. 

Dissolve the gelatine in the water over gentle 
heat, and when it is quite dissolved stir it into the 
custard mixture. Allow to cool, beating or 
whisking at intervals to prevent a skin forming 
and to aerate the mixture. Freeze in the usual 
way. 

BREAD AND ROLLS 

The processes in bread-making should be 
followed carefully, bearing in mind that yeast 
requires a warm temperature in which to live. 
Only sufficient yeast should be* bought for 
immediate use, as it will only keep a day or two. 
Dried yeast can, however, he kept in a tin for 
about six months. The following processes are 
the basis of all yeast cookery : 

Warming. — Warm the bowl of flour and liquid 
(water, or milk and water). The temperature of 
the liquid should be lukewarm or blood heat 
(08° F.). 

Creaming the Yeast. — Add i teaspoonful of 
sugar to the yeast for creaming. 

Adding the Fat, — Incorporate the fat into the 
flonr, either by rubbing it in or by adding it in 
melted form. 

Setting the Sponge. — Pour the mixture of yeast 
and water into a well in the flour, and leave to 
set the sponge for 10-15 minutes. 

M ixing the Dough . — Mix the dough to obtain a 
soft elastic and almost sticky mixture, allowing 
about 1 pint liquid to 1 lb. flour. 

Kneading. — Unless kneading is thorough, the 
bread will be full of holes. Turn the dough on 
to a floured board and knead by lifting the edge 
of the dough, and bringing it to the centre. 

Rising. — Leave the dough in a bowl covered 


Make a custard with the yolks, milk, and sugar, 
and flavour with vanilla. Dissolve the gelatine 
in the water, and add it to the custard. Whisk 
the egg-whites very stiffly and fold lightly into 
the cool custard mixture. Pour into a glass dish 
or mould and turn out when set. 

Charlotte Russe 

1 pint lemon jelly 2 tablespoonfuls milk 

Cherries and pistachio # pint cream 

nuts, or angelica 1 tablespoonful brandy 
F-10 Savoy lingers or 4-1 teaspoonful 

} oz. gelatine vanilla essence 

2 tablespoonfuls water 14 ox. castor sugar 
Pour a thin layer of jelly into the bottom of a 

plain 1-pint souffle tin and allow to set. Decorate 
with cherries and pistachio nuts, pom- over a thin 
layer of jelly and allow to set. Line the sides of 
the mould with Savoy finger biscuits, trimming 
them at the sides and ends and dipping the ends 
in the jelly, before putting them into position. 

Allow to set. Pour in a thin layer of jelly. Dis- 
solve the gelatine in the water over gentle heat 
and add the milk. Whip the cream until fairly 
stiff, stir in the gelatine, flavouring, and sugar. 

Put into the prepared mould and allow to. set. 

When quite set turn out carefully on to a glass or 
silver dish. 

, Summer Pudding 
2 tablespoonfuls water 4 oz. bread 
4 oz. sugar Whipped cream or eus- 

1 lb. raspberries and tard sauce 
red-currants 

Put the water and sugar together and bring 
to the boil, add the fruit and stew carefully, until 
tender. Line a pudding-basin with thin slices of 
bread, pour In the stewed fruit-, and cover with 
thin slices of bread ; the basin should be full. 

Place a saucer with a weight on it on top of the 
pudding. Leave for several hours. Turn out 
and servo with whipped cream or cold custard 
sauce. 

Chocolate Souffle 

1 oz, almonds 2 tablespoonfuls water 

2 oz. chocolate Vanilla essence 

1 pint milk 4 pint cream or evapo- 

8 eggs rated milk 

2 oz. castor sugar Pistachio nuts 

4 oz. gelatine Whipped cream 

Prepare a souffld case. Blanch the almonds, 
shred them, and brown lightly in the oven. 

Dissolve the chocolate in the milk, whisk the 

egg-yolks, sugar and dissolved chocolate over 
a pan of very hot water until thick and creamy, 
then remove from the heat. Dissolve . the 

gelatine in water then stir into the whisked „„ , „„ 

mixture, together with the chopped almonds 15 minutes, to kill the yeast, and then lower the 
and vanilla essence. Pold in the whipped cream heat to finish cooking. Allow 2-1 hour for a 
lightly. /Whip up the Whites of egg very stiffly and 2-lb. loaf. To test tap the underside of tire, loaf, 
fold them into the mixture. : Pour into the pre- and if a hollow sound results the bread is cooked, 
pared souffle case arid leave to set. Before serving. Leave to cool on a wire tray. . .• . .. ••• . 

decorate with pistachio nuts . and whipped, _ „ . 

sweetened, and flavoured cream. Basic Bread Recipe 

Note; To prepare souffle ease cut a strip of gj ib. flour 1 teaspoonful sugar 

firm paper long enough to go round the souffle i oz. salt If pints tepid water 

case, overlapping slightly and deep enough to i oz. veast (approx.) 

come about 2 in. above the rim of the case. Tie .. 

firmly round the case with string. hollow the method shown abo.e. 

Lemon Mousse Brown Bread 

2 tablespoonfuls sugar { oz. gelatine 10 oz. white flour i oz, yeast 

1 large lemon ' 2 tablespoonfuls water 11 teaspoonfuls salt . J Pint tepid water : 

3 eggs Cream 10 oz. wholemeal ■ 

■Prepare a souffle case. Add the sugar and the Sieve the flour and salt into a warm, howl and 
grated rind of >■- lemon to the egg-yolks and beat, add the wholemeal. Cream the yeast and add the 
unt il light, and creamy. Add the strained lemon tepid water. Strain into the Hour, mix, and knead 
juice. Dissolve the gelatine in the water over thoroughly till smooth. Set to rise for 1 hour, 
gentle heat and add it to the egg mixture. Beat . then knead slightly. Form into two loaves, put 
until the mixture is well incorporated. Fold in into warm floured fins, and set to prove for IS 
the stiffly beaten whites of egg. Pour the mixture minutes. Bake in a hot oven (460" F.) for about 
iti i i in til the bread feels light a T 

with whipped, sweetened and flavoured cream, outside. 
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Sally Lumi Tea-cakes 
12 oa, flour 1 egg 

i teaspoonful salt 1 oz, lard or margarine 

i'oz. yeast ;F«si or milk and sugar 

1 teaspoonful sugar to glaze 

i pint milk and water ■ 

Sieve the flour and salt into a basin. Cream 
the yeast with the sugar, stir in the tepid liquid, 
and pour the mixture, into the centre of the flour. 
Add the beaten egg and melted fat, mix to a light, 
soft dough, and knead well. Divide into two or 
three pieces, shape into rounds, and put, into small 
greased and floured cake-tins, half-filling them, 
Set in a warm place until the dough rises to the 
top of the tins, then bake in a hot oven (450° P.) 
for 15-20 minutes. A few minutes before they 
are ready to be taken out of the oven, brush the 
tea-cakes over with a little beaten egg, or With 
milk and sugar. 

Bum Baba 

8 oz, flour 4 oz, margarine 

i teaspoonful salt 4 oz, currants, candied 

4 oz. yeast peel and chopped nuts 

i teaspoonful sugar Hot ruin syrup 
i i>int warm milk Mock cream and glace 

i eggs fruits (optional) 

Sieve the flour and salt into a bowl. Cream 
the yeast and sugar and add the warm milk. 
Pour the mixture into the centre of the dry ingre- 
dients and sprinkle flour op top. Put in a warm 
place to work for about 4 hour. Beat the eggs 
and add them with the melted fat to the mixture, 
beating well with the hand. Brush a large border 
mould or some small ones with melted fat, and put 
in the currants and chopped peel and nuts. Half- 
1111 the moulds with the yeast mixture, cover, and 
put in a warm place until the mixture rises to the 
top of the tins. Bake in a moderate oven (375° F.) 
for about i hour, then turn out and prick the 
surface. Pour over some rum syrup (made by 
hearing 4 oz. sugar with 1 pint water, a squeeze of 
lemon juice, and rum to taste) and serve hot ; or 
decorate with mock cream and glace fruits and 
serve cold. 

Croissants 

1} lb. flour i pint milk and water 

i oz. salt 1 oz. yeast 

6 os. margarine t oz. sugar 

Warm the flour and add the salt. Melt It oz. 
of the fat, add it to the liquid, and warm. Cream 
the yeast and sugar. Make a well in the centre 
of the flour and mix to a light dough with the 
yeast and liquid. Knead lightly and set- to rise 
for aliout t hour. Knead lightly on a floured 
board and roll out. to an oblong. Place one- third 
i of the remaining fat in small heaps on the top 
two-thirds of the dough, then fold in three, 

1 turning the bottom third up and bringing the top 
third over it. Seal the ends with the rolling-pin 
and give one half-turn. Poll , again into ah 
oblong, and repeat: with the two remaining por- 
tions of margarine. Roll out dough very thinly 
and cut into squares and then triangles, finishing 
with the point, and curling the ends . round : to 
form a crescent. Prove for about JO minutes 
on a greased tin. Then brush over gently with 
beaten egg and milk, and bake in a hot oven 
(450° P.) for 10-1.5 minutes. 

Semes. — A plain scone mixture can have 
different additions which add to the variety of 
tin's simply made dish. Scones may he cooked 
in the oven or on a girdle. 

Oven Scones 

8 oz. flour J teaspoonful Hear- 

1 teaspoonful salt Uni u > s4s 

1 teaspoonful cream of 1-2 oz. fat 
. tartar (i teaspoonful, 4 pint (approx.) fresh or 

if sour milk is i d sour milk 

Sieve the flour, salt, cream of tartar, and 
bicarbonate of soda into a basin and rub in the fat. 
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Milk Rolls 

1 !b. flour . About l pint milk aud 

Salt water 

2 oz. lard A little beaten egg to 

1 oz. yeast glaze 

Warm the flour, add about i teaspoonful of 
salt, and rub in the lard. Cream the yeast and 
add most of the liquid, then add this to the flour 
and mix to an elastic dough. Knead well. Put 
to rise for 1 hour, or until double the size. Turn 
on to a floured board and knead well. Shape 
into rolls, dinner buns, or twists. Put on to a 
warmed, greased tin and prove for 10-20 minutes, 
until they have risen well, but avoid overproving. 
Bake in a hot- oven (450° F.) for 15-30 minutes, 
according to size. Glaze with beaten egg. 

Chelsea Buns 

8 oz. flour 't sill warm milk and 
A pinch of salt water 

3-4 oz. currants and 1 oz. margarine or lard 
sultanas 1 egg 

2 oz. sugar A little melted fat 

1 oz. yeast 2 teaspoonfuls sugar to 

" glaze 

Sieve together the flour and salt and put to 
warm. Clean the currants and sultanas and mix 
with 2 teaspoonfuls of the sugar. Cream the 
yeast with t teaspoonful of sugar and add it to the 
liquid. Add this to one-third of the flour and set 
It to sponge. Rub the fat into the remaining 
flour, and the rest of the sugar, and gradually 
beat in the egg. Next mix iii the sponged mixture. 
Beat all thoroughly with the hand and put in a 
warm place to rise. When it has doubled ita size 
knead lightly on a floured board and then roll 
into an oblong strip. Brush over with melted 
fat and sprinkle evenly over it the mixed fruit 
and sugar. Roll up and cut into twelve even- 
sized slices. Pack lightly, cut side down, into a 
greased tin, which should have straight sides, 
(e.( 7 ., A Yorkshire pudding-tin). Allow to prove 
for 15 minutes, then bake in a hot oven (450° F.) 
for 15-20 minutes. Glaze with sugar and water. 

Doughnuts 

8 oz. flour Castor sugar '"h"-' 

A pinch of salt 1 egg 

2 oz. margarine Jam 

oz. yeast Fat for frying 

S-4 tablcspooufuls Ground cinnamon (op- 
warm milk tional) 

Warm the sieved flour and salt in a basin and 
xub in the margarine. Cream the yeast with 1 
teaspoonful castor sugar and add to it the tepid 
milk and beaten egg. Pour into the centre of the 
flour and mix to a soft dough. Beat well with 
a wooden spoon or the hand, and leave to rise 
until the dough becomes twice the original size ; 
then knead lightly. Divide into ten to twelve 
pieces., Shape each into a ball, flatten a little, and 
Place about i teaspoonful of jam in the centre of 
each piece. Gather the edges together over the 
jam, forming halls. Place on a greased and 
floured tin and leave In a warm place for a few 
minutes to prove. Heat some deep fat until 
smoking faintly but not too hot,: and fry the , 
doughnuts in it until golden-brown and cooked j 
through (about 5 minutes). Drain, then turn out i 
on to a paper and dredge with castor sugar. If I 
preferred, sprinkle with a little ground cinnamon | 
mixed with sugar. Serve very fresh. 
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dipped in flour, or cut it. Into triangitis with a 
sharp- taifev ..Place .on. a floured baking-sheet, 
glaze if desired with beaten egg or milk, and bake 
near the top of a hot oven (450° I',! for 7-10 
minutes ( ill brown and well risen. Cool on a rack. 

Fruit Scones . — Add 2 oz. currants, sultanas, 
raisins, or chopped dates to dry ingredients. 

Oatmeal Scones .— Follow the same recipe, 
substituting 2 oz. oatmeal for 2 oz. of the flour. 

Rich Afternoon Tea Semes ,-— Follow the same 
recipe* adding 1-2 tablespoonfuls castor sugar to. 
the dry ingredients,, and using 1 beaten egg. with 
1-2 tablespoonfuls water or milk to mix. : If 
desired. 2 oz. dried fruit may be included, rather 
less sugar being used. 

Plain Girdle Scones 

8 oz. flour 11 oz. butter or uuir- 

teaspoonful bicarb- garine 
onate of soda 1-1 oz. sugar 

1 teaspoonful cream of 4 pint milk or milk and 
tartar water : 

A pinch of salt 

Sieve the dry ingrediento, rub in the fat, and 
add the sugar. Mix to a fairly soil dough with the 
liquid, then ton it on to a floured board and 
knead it very lightly, if necessary, to remove any 
cracks. Rod out 4 in. thick, cut in triangles or 
rounds, and Place on a hot, floured girdle,; Cook 
steadily until well risen and pale brown under- 
neath* turn over gently and cook until the other 
side is browned and the centre is dry. (If desired, 
•j oz. sultanas may be included ; add them with 
the sugar.) 

Drop Scones 

8 oz. flour 1-3 oz. sugar 

i teaspuonful bicarb- 2 eggs 
onate of soda : >. pint sour milk or but- 

4 teaspoonful cream of termilk 
tartar 

Sieve the flour and raising agents, add sugar, 
mix with eggs and, milk to a fairly thick hatter. 
•Place spoonfuls of mixture on the hot, greased 
girdle; keep at a steady heat, and turn soonest 1 
when the bubbles burst. Cook the scones till 
golden on both sides, and keep them in a cloth to 
prevent their becoming dry and crisp. Serve 
them with butter and jam. 

Potato Cakes 

1 lb. potatoes 1 oz. margarine 

1 teaspoonful salt 3-4 oz. flour 

Boil, drain, and sieve the potatoes. Add salt 
and margarine, and work in flour. . Knead the 
dough lightly on a floured board, roll to about 
i in. . thick, .and cut into triangles. Cook on a 
hot, greased girdle till brown on both sides. 
Bern hot with butter. 


BISCUITS 

Biscuits are made from a pastry-like dough, 
and during the mixing it Is therefore essential 
to add the liquid slowly to avoid a sticky dough 
which may be diflicult to manage. Roil the bin* 
cult dough out on a floured board and prick the 
surface of the dough to prevent rising. Bake on 
: the top shelf of a moderately hot. oven (350-4011“ 

j I’.). Biscuits require watching during baking, as 

1 they cook quickly. Remove from the tray as 

soon as they are done, and cool on a wire tray. 
Biscuits should be stored in an airtight tin. 

Digestive Biscuits 

fi oz. flour 1 toaspoonful baking- 

1 teaapoonful salt powder 

1 li oz. coarse oatmeal 3 oz. lard or cooking-flit 

1 i~i oz. sugar Milk to mix 

Mix ihe dry ingredients together and rub in the 
fat very thoroughly with the finger-tips. Mix 
in enough milk to give a firm dough. Turn it on 
to a floured board, knead it lightly, and roll 
out rather thinly, then cut It in rounds. Place 

I the biscuits on a greased baking-sheet, prick them 
well, and bake in a moderately hot oven (400° F.) 
until they are lightly coloured — about 15 minutes. 
F F (02nd Ed.) 


Easter Biscuits 

12 oz. flour 1 oz. peel 

Pinch of salt Pinch of saffron steeped 

0 oz. butter or mar- overnight in a table-: 

garine spoonful of' milk 1 or. 

5 oz. castor sugar brandy 

1 egg White of egg 

3 oz. currants Little castor sugar 

Sieve the flour and salt. Cream the butter and 
sugar. Add the beaten egg to the creamed mix- 
ture .with: a- little of the sieved flour. Stir in: 
remaining flour, currants, and finely chopped peel, 
and. mix in the saffron-flavoured milk or brandy. : 
The dough should be. softer than pastry but stiff 
enough to. roll out. 

1 Roll out i in. thick and cut into largo rounds. 

1 Place on a greased baking-sheet and bake in a 
moderately hot oven (400° F.) for about 20 minutes, 
until lightly coloured. 

After 10 minutes’ baking brush with beaten 
white of egg and dredge with castor sugar, 

Shrewsbury Biscuits 

3 oz, margarine 8 oz. .self-raising flour 

3 oz. sugar 1 tablespoonfui water 

4 an egg ■■ ; (approx.) ■ 

Vanilla essence 

Put the fat and sugar in a bowl and cream 
together until soft and white, then gradually 
add the egg and a few drops of vanilla essence 
(or a little grated lemon rind), and work in the 
flour, together with enough water to form & soft, 
pliable dough. Roll out to about 4 in. in thick- ■ 
ness and cut into fancy shapes with biscuit cutters. 
Baku in a moderate oven (375° P.) for la-20 
minutes. Cool on a wire tray. 

Shortbread 

6 oz. flour 4 oz, butter (or mar- 

A pinch of salt garine) 

2 oz, castor sugar 

Sieve the flour and salt, and rub in the fat. 
Add sugar, and then knead the mixture until it 
will bind together. Roll it out on a lightly 
floured board and form it into a round cake. : 
Crimp edges, prick, and mark into wedges. Put 
on a tin limed with greased paper, and bake in a 
moderate oven 1325“ F.) for 1 hour, or Until 
lightly brown. Cool and dust with sugar. 

Ginger Biscuits 

2 oz. margarine ■ 1 toaspoonful ground 

2 oz. castor sugar ginger 

1 egg-yolk 24 oz. self-raising flour : 

Wheat flakes 

Cream together the fat and sugar and beat in 
the egg-yolk. Stir in the sieved ginger and flour 
a little at, a time, and knead lightly, to form a. 
dough. Form into balls, toss these in wheat 
flakes, and put on a greased . baking-tin* . Bake 
in a moderate oven (375° P.) for about 20 
minutes. 

Chocolate Biscuits 

6 oz. self-raising flour 4 oz. castor sugar 

2 tablespoonfuls cocoa A little water 
4 oz. butter or mar- Vanilla essence 

gariue 

Sieve together the flour and cocoa and rub in 
the fat very thoroughly until the mixture re- 
sembles fine breadcrumbs. Add the castor sugar 
and mix well. M.ix to a very firm dough with a 
tablespoonful or so of cold water to wliieli 1 or 

2 drops of vanilla essence have bean added. Turn 
on to a floured board, roll out 1 in. thick, aud 
stamp into rounds or fancy shapes. Put on a 
greased baking-sheet and. -cook In a: moderately . 
hot oven (400° F.) for about 10-15 minutes. 

To finish, dust with castor sugar. 

As ap alternative, make the biscuits thinner, 
then sandwich together with chocolate butter 
icing, and ice with chocolate (or white) glacd icing. 

Brandy Snaps 

3 oz. syrup 4 teaspoonful ground 

2 oz. sugar ginger or grated 

3 oz, butter lemon rind 

2 oz, flour 1 teaspoonful brandy 

(optional) 

Melt the syrup, sugar, and butter and allow to 
cool slightly, then add the flour and ground 
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ginger or grated lemon rind, mixing well. Stirl : , A Plain 

in the brandy and put in small teaspoonfuls, g oz. self-raising flour 
3-4 in; apart 'on a« well-greased tin. • Bake In. a a pinch of salt 
moderate oven (350° F.) until well spread and just. 3 oz. margarine 
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Plain Fruit Cake 


moderate oven (350° F.) until well spread and just. 3 0 z. niarg; 
golden-brown. Allow to cool for a moment. 3 ox. sugar 
then lift off with a palette knife raid quickly 2 oz. currai 
roll over the greased handle of a wooden spoon. Q . ,, lr 
Slip off carefully. If the biscuits cool too much, r „ 
and are too brittle to roll, return them to the oven me ■ ana at 
for a moment to soften. 


2 oz. sultanas 

1 oz. desiccated coconut 
(optional) 

2 eggs 
Milk to mix 


.2 whites of eggs 
4 oz. ground almonds 
8 oz. castor sugar 


rite lmife raid quickly 2 oz. currants Milk to mix 

bfscuits cool' too much' Sieve Uis flmir and «&• into a bowl, rub in the 
return them tdtbeoveii fat, and add the sugar. Add cleaned fruit an.} 
coconut (if used). Beat, the eggs lightly and add 
them, with a little cold milk. The mixture should 
now be of a dropping consistency. Put it into a 
50112 greased tin and bake in a moderate oven (350° F.) 

1 ov mound rice (good for about 1 hour. Leave for a minute or two, then 
fret turn out carefully. Place on a wire cake rack to 


■ measure) ■ turn 

1 teaspoonful orange cool, 
flower water 


Split almonds 


To Decorate 

Little white of egg 


Whisk the whites of eggs fairly stiffly. Stir 111 
the almonds, sugar, ground rice, and flavouring, 
and mix thoroughly. Cover a greased baking- 
sheet. with rice paper and place the mixture in 


Soda Cake 

8 oz. flour Grated nutmeg 

A pinch of salt 5 oz. margarine 

I teaspoonfui bicarb- 5 oz. Bugar 
onateofsoda 0 oz. currants 

i teaspoonf'ul cream of 1 egg 
tartar , Sour milk to mix 

Sieve the dry ingredients, rub in fat, and 


small heaps on the rice paper; or pipe, using a sugar and fruit. Mix with beaten egg and sour 
calico forcing-bae and large plain pipe, leaving milk to a dropping consistency. Put into a 
room for spreading. Place a split almond on . 0-in. cake-tin and babe in a moderate oven t:475° 
each biscuit, brush with white of egg and bake in F.) for about 1 hour. 

a moderate oven (350 °F.) for about 20-25 minutes Note : If no sour milk is available, add 3 
until pale, golden-brown. It is important to teaapoonful lemon juice or a few drops of vinegar 
cook macaroons rather slowly, to allow them to to i mint fresh milk. . ... .: 

colour evenly surd to' get a good texture. . ■ Dripping Cake 

8 oz. self-raising flour 3 oz. dripping 

Coconut Pyramids or Cones j teaspoonful mixed 5 oz. brown sugar 

2 egg-whites 5 oz. desiccated coconut spice 8 oz. mixed dried fruits 

5 oz. sugar ' A little grated nutmeg legs 

" ' ' ’ Milk to mix : : z .. :.;.. 


Whisk egg-whites stiffly and fold in sugar and 
coconut. Idle on a greased tin (covered With 
rice paper If available!, press into shape, and bake 
ia a cool oven (275-325° F.) until pale' fawn — 


A little grated nutmeg 1 egg 
A pinch of salt Milk to mix 

Sieve the dry ingredients and rub in fat. Add 
sugar and fruit, mix with egg and milk to give soft 
dropping consistency. Put in prepared (bin. 


about f-1 hour. If desired, tint mixture pink tin and bake in moderate oven (375“ I.) for 1~1| 
or green before shaping. Hours. »pAx 


hours. 

Plain Chocolate Cake 
5 oz. self-raising flour 3 oz. sugar 
A pinch of salt Milk to mix . 

1 oz. cocoa , Taftllia esseach 

3 02. margarine 

Sieve the flour, salt, and cocoa together, and rub 


Basically there are four different types of cake. 1 oz. coc-oa _ \aiulla essence 

Those niade by the “ rubbing-in ” method, by 3 oz. margarine 

which the fat is rubbed into the dry ingredients Sieve the flour, salt, and cocoa together, and rub 
and the liquid is added afterwards. These are in the margarine. Add the sugar and mix with 
•usually of the plainer variety. Irielier cakes are milk and a few drops of vanilla essence to a soft 
made by creaming the fat ami sugar together, consistency. Put into a prepared 5- or (bin, 
adding the eggs to this mixture, and finally the cake-tin and bake in a moderate oven (375° F.) 
flour. The third method is used for fatless for about 40 minutes, 
sponges, where the eggs and sugar are whisked , Ah 


together over hot water and the flour is foided into 
the whisked mixture. For gingerbreads the 
melted fat and sugar are added to the dry , ns , 
ingredients. • • •• . ' *•,££ 

The. following rules of cake-making should be , 
observed; 

Prepare the tin by greasing with lard or clarified r 
fat. For richer cakes and some whisked sponges line 4 oz ' 
the tin with greased greaseproof paper. . Collect Th< 
and weigh the ingredients carefully, cream the the e? 


RICH CAKES 
Queen Cakes 

4 oz. butter or mar- 3- teaspoonful baking 


garine 
4 oz. sugar 


powder 

A little milk if necessary 
2 oz, sultanas 


4 oz. flour 

Thoroughly cream the fat and sugar and add 
the eggs a little at a time, beating well. Fold the 


fat and sugar very thoroughly until the mixture sieved flour and baking-powder into the mixture, 
has a white fluffy appearance. tORether with a lit tin milk if am-erntry, to give a 

Avoid opening the oven door during the cooking, .soft dropping consistency. Add the prepared 
To test the cake 'to see if it is cooked, press the fruit, and place in spoonfuls in greased patty tins, 
centre top lightly, it should be spongy and give Baku them in a moderately hot oven (400° F.j 
only lightly to the pressure; for 15-20 minutes, until ton to the touch and 

Allow the cake to cool slightly before turning golden-brown in colour, 
it out of the tin. woimit t-,,,™ c,i.. 


Store in a tightly covered tin. si; 

PLAIN CAKES 
Rock Cakes 


Walnut Layer Cake 

0 oz. butter or mar- 2 ter.spoonfulk coffee 


12. oz. self-raising flour 
A pinch of salt 


<5 oz. margarine 
0 oz, sugar 


garine 

0 oz. sugar : 

8 eggs 

0 oz. flour 

1 tenspooufu! baking- 
powder 


essence 

A little milk 1 

Coffee walnut butter 
cream 

Am* ricat) trusting 
Walnuts to decorate 


nutmeg 1 | oz. ehopjied peel 

tea, spoonful mixed 1 egg 


n eggs one at 
baking, jiowdt; 


■i teaspoonful grated 3 oz. currants p W»i « „ tj ditomla 

nutmeg 1 J oz, chopped puei Cream fat and sugar and beat, in eggs one at a 

i teaspoonful mixed 1 egg 1 time. Fold in sieved flour and baking-powder 

spice Milk to mix and add essence, with a litt le milk if necessary to 

•. _ . „ . give a soft, consistency. Imt into three prepared 

. feieve the flour, salt,, anil spices. Rub in the sandwich-tins, and take In a moderate oven (375° 
fat, and add the sugar, fruit, and peel. Mix with F.) for 35-10 minutes, then cock Sandwich the 
e f mrh mill; K a lug cakes tog h cof Inut butter cream, 

a teaspoon ana a fork, place mixture in rocky coat with white American frosting, and' decorate 
heaps on a greased baking-sheet and bake in a with halved walnuts before the frosting sets 
hot oven (450° IA) lor 15-20 minutes. firmly. 
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currants are usually -very tough, so it. is important 
to (took the fruit thoroughly, until tender. Then 
add the sugar anil stir until dissolved. Bring 
to the boil and boil briskly until the jam sets when 
tested, on a cold Plate. Pot and cover immedi- 
ately. 


■ Parkin 

8 ox. flour A pinch of salt 

■8' 02, medium oatmeal f teaspoonful bicarb- 

2 teaspoonfuls ground onate ofsoda . 

ginger . 4 oz, dripping 

i teaspoohfnl mixed 8 oz. treacle 
spice 4 02. brown sugar 

Sieve the dry Ingredients into a bow! and mix 
well. Melt the dripping, treacle, and sugar in a 
saucepan and stir into the dry ingredients. Pour 
into a. well-greased and lined square tin, and bake 
in a moderate oven (825° F.) for about 1 hour. 


Apricot Jam 

l ib. dried apricots The juice of 1 lemon 
3 pints water lor 1 teaspoonfnl 

21-8 lb. sugar citric or tartaric acid) 

Wash the apricots thoroughly, put them into 
a basin with the water, cover, and leave to soak 
for at least 24 hours. Then put them into a. 
preserving-nan with the water in which they were 
soaked and the lemon juice or acid. Bring to the: 
boil, and boil gently for } hour, stirring occasion- 
ally. Add the sugar, stir until dissolved, and boll 
until the jam sets when tested on a cold plate: 
stir almost constantly after the sugar is added. 
Pot and cover immediately. , 


gtirlne Colouring s required Cherry Jam 

c, sieved icmg sugar CCsing citric or tartaric add) 

Cream the fat, add the sugar by degrees, beat ,, ,r did . or citric or tnrtnrie 

until smooth and creamy, then add the flavouring * J ,; , , •* ,; &* wA e . or • * , utr ‘ c or tartariC 

and. if required, the colouring. ■ Morello cherries *« Jl « 

t* set s nec mu bt ised i 1 < of van i ° hUr ’ ,u 

Stone at' least two. (teen cherries and remove 
Almond Icing the kernels. Put the kernels in a saucepan with 

I IK nimmita i fwiRTtnonfn? vanilla the cherries and acid, and cook over a low heat to 

i m 1 m’So™ ^ ■ * begin with; then bring to simmering point and 

o - SUSal? TniSf i km™ simmer for i hour, or until the cherries are tender. 

" eSKS juice oi i lemon Add the sugar, stirring while the contents of the 

Mix ground almonds and sugar together. Beat pan come to the boll; boll fairly briskly for HV 
the eggs lightly and add them; with the flavouring minutes, then remove the stones. Test on a cold 

essence and lemon juiced to the dry ingredients, plate for jelling. As soon as it sets, pot in hot 

Mix to a paste and knead Well. sterilised jars and cover Immediately. 

: ... ■ . 4 ' " , . ■■ ■ ■■■:.■ _ Note: As cherries are lacking in pectin the 

PRESERVES jam is only of light set. 

Jam must be made from fresh sound fruit, and _ . 

when possible 1 lb. of sugar should be allowed to Gooseberry Jam 

each pound of fruit. For fruit that is not rich 6 ]b . slightly under- 2 pints water ■ 
to Psetin It- is : necessary to add either a proportion ripe gooseberries 0 lb. sugar 
of fruit, rich in this essential or a little acla— r , , . ■ , 

usually citric: or tartaric acid or lemon julcs. : : ; Ihit the fruit; and water Into , a pan. . Heat 

The fruit is iirst simmered to extract the pectin, slowly at first, and as the fruit gets Soli break It 
and the sugar is then added. The jam is boiled with a spoon. Continue cooking until the eon-- 
ind stirred until setting point is reached Fh « ^ i ' i pan ha ; reduced 1 awmsfomtely 
jam can lie tested' for setting toy any of the one-third. Ada the' sugar, previously wanned In. 
following methods : the i.m. tnd stir until It Is olves, skimming if 

Pour a Jilt, 1 i i onto old saiic f i in m < sarj hi if ly t< iimt, s , then te 

forms and wrinkle to the touch the jam i tl > on a cold plat foi jelling. \ soo) as the jam 
When On. jam falls in flakes and not drops from sets pot. and cover immediately, 
a wooden spoon it is. set. 

A thermometer can be used to find out the set.- 
ting point, the. a or get mperatnrei n kill Plum Jam 

Stir the jam evenly before the temperature is 3 jp, plums ;i lb. sugar 

When the jam is ready to set pour it, into clean, * Ilin *' 1,Vll ^ er 
hot jars and cover at once with a waxed .disc. Wash the Fruit and cat In halves, removing the 

Hi onus, (.'ruck tin latter to obtain flu kernel) 
Black-currant Jam But the water, kernels, and plums in a pan and 

4 11, black-currants .till smoir - bring very slowly to boiling point .simmer 

‘> iuts water Willy mill! the fruit is cooked. Add the sugar. 
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Raspberry Jam 

8 lb. raspberries 3 lb. sugar 

Place the fruit- in a pan, heat gently at first 
(adding a very little water, if necessary), then 
simmer until the fruit is tender. Add the sugar, 
stir until dissolved, and bring to the boil. Con- 
tinue to boil for about 15 minutes, or until the 
preserve jells on testing. Pot and cover as usual. 

The principles of jam-malting apply also to 
jelly-making, in particular, pectin, acid, and sugar 
must be present in the correct proportions. The 
fruit is boiled until it is soft and pulpy before 
being strained through a jelly bag, and allowed to 
drip overnight. The sugar is added to the juice, 
which is then boiled until a set is obtained. 

: Apple Jelly 

4 lb. sharp apples Water 

Juice of 1 lemon Sugar ■ 

Windfalls can be used successfully, but sweet 
dessert apples do not contain sufficient pectin to 
produce a good set. Wash and remove any 
bruised or damaged portions, and cut into thick 
slices without peeling or coring. Put them in a 
pan with the lemon juice, and sufficient cold water 
to cover — 2 quarts is approximately the amount 
required. Put over a low heat, bring to the boil, 
and simmer slowly until the apples are reduced 
to a pulp; then strain through a jelly cloth, 
leaving, for several hours to drip. Measure the 
juice and put into a preserving-pan, with 5-1 lb. 
of sugar to each pint. Bring to the boil, stirring 
meanwhile until the sugar has dissolved, and con- 
tinue to boil briskly for 10 minutes. Test on a 
cold plate for jelling. Skim, pot, and cover 
immediately. 

Blackberry or Bramble Jelly 

4 lb. blackberries i pint water 

i oz. tartaric acid Sugar 

Wash the berries, which should not be over- 
ripe, and pick them over. Put them with the acid 
and water into a preserving-fan ami bring to the 
boil. Cook slowly fori hour, or until the fruit is 
quite tender, mashing it occasionally, . Strain 
through a jelly cloth. Measure the extract into 
a preserving-pan, add 1 lb, sugar to each 1 pint, 
stir until dissolved, and bring to the boil. Allow 
to boll briskly without stirring about 10 minutes, 
then test for jelling. Pot and cover at once. ; 

Quince Jelly 

3 lb. quinces i teaspoonful tartaric 

21 pints water acid 

Sugar 

Wash the fruit, remove and discard the core 
and pips, and cut into small pieces or mince. Put 
into a strong pan, with the water and tartaric 
acid, and stew slowly (this is. most important) 
with the lid on the pan, mashing from time to 
time, until the fruit becomes tender. If necessary, 
more water must lie added. When the pulp is . 
tender and fairly : thick, strain through a scalded 
jelly bag. Weigh the extract, put into a pre- 
serving-pan, and bring to the boil. Add an equal 
weight of sugar, and st ir while it is coming to the 
boil again. Boil briskly for 10 minutes, then test 
on a cold plate for jelling. As soon as it sets 
remove from the heat, skim, pot, and cover 
Immediately. 

Red-currant Jelly 
3 lb. red-currants - Sugar 

5 pint water 

Wash the fruit, but do not remove the stalks, 
and put into a preserving-pan with the water. 
Place over, a very low heat and simmer gently 
until the fruit, is thoroughly cooked and all rise 
berries pulped. Strain through a, jelly bag and 
allow to drip for several hours. Measure the 
extract, put it into a pan and bring to the boil. 
Add 1 lb. sugar to each pint of extract. Then 
cease stirring, allow it to boil briskly for about: 
7-10 minutes, and test for jelling. When the 
preserve jells pot and cover as usual. 

Marmalades are made from citrus fruits, and 
as ■ the skins are tough, ; prolonged boiling is 
required to soften the shredded skins, for this 
reason more water is added. 
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aiict r iiSfeville Orange Marmalade 

5 large or 6 small Sevilla 1 lemon or I teaspoonful 

oranges (about 2.1b.) citric or tartaric acid 
4 pints water 4 lb. sugar 

Wash the fruit and cut it into shreds. Leave 
in a basin with the water overnight. Put the 
contents of the bowl into a deep saucepan or 
preserving-pan, bring slowly to boiling point, 
add the acid, if used, and simmer gently until the 
peel is soft and the contents of the pah reduced 
almost by half; this will take about 14 hours. 
Add the sugar, stir until dissolved, and then boil 
rapidly until a good set is obtained when a little 
marmalade is tested on a cold saucer, Allow to 
cool a little, and pour into hot, sterilised jars. 
Cover at once with waxed circles and then tie down. 


, Sweet Orange Marmalade 

2 lb, sweet oranges 4 pints water 

i teaspoonful citric 4 lb. sugar 

or tartaric acid 

Shred the oranges and put with the add and 
water into a pan. Simmer gently until the rind 
is tender and the contents of the pan considerably 
reduced, . Add the sugar, stirring until dissolved, 
and boil rapidly until a jell is obtained when a 
little of the marmalade is tested on a cold plate. 
Pot and cover as usual. 

Grapefruit Marmalade (Thick) 

3 grapefruits (each i oz. tartaric acid 
weighing 10-12 oz.) 9 pints water 

4 medium-sized lemons .5 lb. sugar 

Wash the fruit thoroughly, cut it in half , and 
squeeze out the juice. Shred the pith and rind 
thinly, but discard the cores and pips. Put the 
prepared rind and pith, the juice, tartaric acid, 
and water into a large pan or bowl. . The next day 
boll in a preserving-pan slowly until the contents 
are reduced by half ; this will take about 3 hours. 
Add the sugar and stir while bringing to the boil. 
Boil for 10 minutes, or until it jells when tested. 
Pot and cover as usual. 


PICKLES AND CSUTNEYS 
Spiced Vinegar for Pickles 
To. 1 quart of vinegar allow ; 

i oz. blade of mace 6 peppercorns 
i oz. allspice i oz. root ginger (if a 

1 oz. cloves : ■; hot pickle is liked) 

i oz. stick cinnamon 

Tie the spices in muslin, place in a covered pan 
with the vinegar, and heat slowly to boiling point. 
Remove from the heat., leave to stand for 2 hours, 
and remove the spices before using. 

Pickled Cabbage 

Use red cabbage. Remove the outer leaves and 
sirred finely. Place in a deep bowl, sprinkling 
the layers with dry salt, and leave for 24 hours. 
Drain, cover with cold spiced vinegar, and leave 
for a further 24 hours, mixing occasionally. Pack 
and cover as usual. 

Pickled Onions 

Use small pickling onions. Remove the skins 
carefully, without cutting the onions, wash, cover 
with brine, and leave for 24 hours. Drain, wash 
and dry, put- into jars, and cover with cold spiced 
vinegar. Seal as usual. 

Piccalilli 

3 lb. green tomatoes 1 oz. mustard 

1 cauliflower 1 teaspoonful mustard 

2 cucumbers seed 

1 lb. onions 1 quart vinegar 

Salt 1 teaspoonful pepper- 

8 oz. sugar corns 

.Jr oz. turmeric 

Cut- up the vegetables into small pieces and place 
in layers In a basin alternately with layers of salt. 
Let stand overnight and then drain. Boil to- 
gether the vinegar, sugar, turmeric, and mustard, 
together with the mustard seed and peppercorns 
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gently to required temperature, taking approxi- 
mately li hours to reach this point. .Maintain 
temperature as shown in the following table. 
ltemove the bottles from the Waiter 'and tighten 
screw bands. The next (lay remove bands or 
clips and test for a seal. : 

Tars and Tesipekatct!E Chart foe 
StEKIUSIKO I’EtlT 

(For use when bottling fruit by sterilising 
under water.) 


WBU|T:''fiOTTL*N©-:/:iVeww ' ^ f : : ;8 

tied in a muslin bag. Add the vegetables and 
heat through without boiling Remove the muslin 
bag. pack the pickle into sterilised jars* and seal. 
Store for about a month before using. 


- ■ Green Tomato Chutney 

3 lb. green tomatoes i oz, mustard; seed A. 

I ox. salt i teaspoonful pepper 

4 oz. prunes or sultanas t teaspoonful mixed 

<5 OB. chopped onion pickling spice 

8 oz. chopped apple i pints vinegar 
6 oz, sugar 

Wipe or wash the tomatoes arid remove the 
stalks and stalk ends. Chop them small or pass 
them through a mincing-machine, then put them 
into a basin in layers with the salt, cover, and leave 
to stand overnight. Soak the primes also, if used. 
The next day drain off the liquid and turn the 
tomatoes into a preserving-Pan. Stone and chop 
tiie prunes anrl add to the tomatoes, with all the 
other ingredients. Cook slowly, stirring occasion- 
ally, until reduced to a soft pulp ; the time ro- 
il uired will be about 2 hours. Then pot and cover. 

Marrow Chutney 

3 II). marrow, 2 tablespoonfuls salt 

§ lh. shallots 12 peppercorns 

1 11). green apple3 i oz. bruised root ginger 

i lb. sultanas, if avail- 4 oz. sugar 

able li pints vinegar 

Cut up the marrow, place in a basin, sprinkle 
with the salt, and leave lor 12 hours; drain and 
rinse thoroughly, reel and chop the shallots 
and applet; finely and add the sultanas. Tie the 
spices in muslin. Put all the ingredients in a 
saucepan, bring slowly to the boil, and simmer 
gently until the chutney is cooked and of the 
correct consistency. Pot and cover. 

Note : Cinnamon and allspice may be added to 
this chutney, if liked. 


Temperature 

to which water No. of 
should be minutes the 

raised in It temperature 

hours (in should be 

degrees maintained. 

Fahrenheit). 


Apples . . . 

Apricots 
Blackberries . 
Cherries 
Currants (black, 
red or white) 
Damsons . . 

Gooseberries . 
Greengages 
Loganberries . 
Mulberries . 
Peaches . . 

Pears . . . 

Plums (ripe, 
whole) . . 

Plums (under- 
ripe or halved) 
Quinces 
Raspberries 
Rhubarb . . 

Strawberries . 
Tomatoes . . 


FRUIT BOTTLING 

Fruit for bottling must bo in perfect condition. 
It should 1)6 washed and packed tightly into clean 
preserving-jars. The patent lids and rubber 
rings must, be examined carefully before sterilising 
takes place. Water or syrup made from water 
arid sugar is used for bottling. The a verage pro- 
portion for syrup is G-8 oz. sugar to 1 pint of 
water. To prepare this, boil the sugar and water 
in a covered pan for 1 or 2 minutes and then 
strain through muslin. 'L>; 

Sterilisation by one of the following methods is 
carried out to destroy any moulds or bacteria. 

Sterilising under Water 

After the fruit has been packed in the bottling- 
jar, cover it with cold water or syrup. Put the 
tops and rubber bands in position and adjust 
metal dips or screw bands. Screw bands should 
be given one half-turn back after they have been 
screwed on to allow' for expansion of glass during 
the sterilisation. • Place the bottles in a deep 
vessel, standing them on wooden slats or a similar 
■‘ false bottom,” taking care that they do not 
touch each other. Fill the pan with cold water 
to come at least to the neck of the bottles. Heat 


Sterilising by the Oven Method 

Pack the fruit in the jars, cover each with patty 
fin, and stand on a baking-tin in a cool oven 
(240° F.). Leave for about l hour, or until the 
fruit has shrunk, changed colour, and appears 
cooked. If the shrinkage is considerable nil one 
jar mi from another and replace in the oven fur 
5-10 minutes. Remove the jars one by one from 
the oven and fill to the brim with boiling syrup or 
waiter. Put on rubber bands, tops, and clips or 
screw bands. Leave before testing as before. 


Vegetable Bottling 

Vegetables may be preserved by -.bottling, 
provided a pressure cooker is used to sterilise 
them. They should be prepared according tb 
type, and blanched before being packed into jais. 
Blanching is done by tying the vegetables in 
muslin and plunging them into boiling water for 
a few minutes, and then plunging into cold water. 
For sterilising follow the directions given in a 
reliable pressure-cooker instruction book. The 
following table shows the times required for 
blanching anrl sterilisation : 

Tabt,e fob BiAxomsa and Sterilising Vkobtaems 


Blanching time, 


Asparagus . 
Broad beans 
Beetroot 
Carrots . 
Celery . . 


2-3 minutes in boiling water 
2-3 minutes in boiling water 
10-30 minutes in boiling water 
10 -15 minutes in boiling water . 

5 minutes in boiling water contain- 
ing * level tcaapoonful citric acid 
per quart ; 

3 minutes ;;i water at ISO 0 SV 

Stew in a casserole 
5 minutes in boiling water (remove 
skin first) , , 

1-2 minutes: in boiling water 
According to the individual types 


ISO minutes at 240° F, 
35 minutes at 24(1° F; 
35 minutes at 240® F. 
35 minutes at 240° F, 
•TO minutes at 240° F. 


French beans or runner beans 
Mushrooms . 

-Nsrw potatoes 

Peas (fresh) . . 

Vegetable macedoine . 


no minutes at 
30 minutes at 
mmutes at 


■to minute at 24(P F. 
40 minutes at- 240'' P, 








V. REFERENCE TABLES 


liadiatfon New World “ 1-legulo 
JWa Cooker “ Main-nat ” , 
Parkinson Store “ Ajnsfco 
Flare-! ICabiur-at “ Thermostat 
Kcw Herald “ Thermostat " . 
Kewhome “ Antokook “ , . 
Caanoxi Clianrfnoji AwfcWo 


Mote t Most new gas cookers will have thermostats showing standard markings aa follows 
Setting . ..... i . i 1 2 : : S 4 


•J, , 







HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


VI. HOUSEHOLD HUTS 


Bathroom. — Wipe out bath and basin with a 
non-scratchy cleanser. Give lavatory a good 
brush and flush. 

Bedroom.— Air beds before making. 

Living -room. — Attend to grate and re-lay fire. 
Polish heavily used furniture. 

Stairs and Landing.-- Close all doors, start up- 
stairs and work downwards. 

Each room should be thoroughly ” turned out ” 
once a fortnight, and the following routine can be 
adapted for most rooms, with reference to the 
special cleaning needs below : 

1. Open windows. 

2. Remove flowers, empty ashtrays, waste- 
paper basket, etc. 

8. Attend to the fireplace. 

4. Vacuum-clean curtains, upholstery, and 
carpets. 

If a vacuum cleaner is not available : 

(1) cover upholstered or covered furniture ; 

Ui) shake curtains gently; 

(iii) clean the carpet with a carpet b,rush. 

I 5. Mop and polish surrounds if any. 

0. Clean the windows. Wash finger-marks, 
etc., from paintwork where necessary. 

7. Dust window-ledges, wainscotting, etc. 

8. Dust all polished furniture (polish when 
necessary). 

9. Shake rugs, etc., in open air, and replace 
everything. 

Bedroom. — Strip and air lied. Dust, brush, or 
vacuum the bedstead and mattress. Itemake bed. 

Bathroom. — Clean the bath and hand-basin by 
running a little hot water into the bath, and then 
with a cloth and paste cleanser rub oil the dirty 
marks; rinse well, and dry with a basin cloth. 
Rub over the taP3 with a damp cloth and dry with 
a duster. 

Lavatory. — Once a. week pour hot strong soda 
water <1 tablespoonful soda t.o 1 quart boiling 
water) down the lavatory pan, brush vigorously. 
Flush. 

Kitchen.— Keep the sink cleaned regularly with 
hot soapy water and a stiff brush. Once a week 
clean thoroughly with very liot strong soda water. 
If the sink becomes badiy discoloured use a pro- 
prietary chlorine bleach according to manufac- 
turers’ directions, rinsing carefully afterwards. 

Gas and electric cookers should be washed each 
week with a soapless detergent. Steel wool can be 
used to remove obstinate marks. Badly neglected 
cookers may require treatment with a caustic-soda 
preparation, in which case manufacturers’ direc- 
tions must be followed. 

Clean the flues of solid-fuel cookers regularly. 

The larder should have easily cleaned surfaces ; 
wooden shelves cap be lined With linoleum, oil- 
cloth, or laminated plastic. The window should 
be adequately screened with perforated zinc or. 
muslin to exclude flies. Special cleaning is neces- 
sary once a week. Remove all food and wash the ■ 
shelves and floor ; clean window, containers, and 
woodwork. Replace the food when the larder is 
dry. Perishable food stored in the larder should 
be examined every day. 

Refrigerator most be de-frost, ed once a Week, 
'according to manufacturers* instruction. Remove 
all food, and wash the interior out with hike- warm 
water to which a little bicarbonate of soda has been 
added. It is important to place food correctly 
in a cabinet, the strong-smelling foods should 
normally be on the higher shelves, and moist foods 
should be covered to prevent irs ing. 


Cleaning— Choice oi Equipment 

Reliable and well-designed cleaning equipment 
is of prime importance to the housewife. When 
buying take time going over each point carefully 
and handle the appliance when possible. It 
should be of sound construction, simple to operate, 
and easy to clean. The following points should 
help towards a wise choice ; 

Vacuum Cleaners. — There are two main types of 
vacuum cleaner, the one with a long handle winch 
is pushed over the floor like a broom, and the other 
generally a cylinder-shaped machine with an 
enclosed dust-bag. For houses with large carpeted 
areas the long-handled type is usually most satis- 
factory, and in smaller houses where there is a good 
deal of furniture and rugs the cylindrical type is a 
good choice. General points to watch for are a 
simple design witli no dust-traps, a comfortable 
handle, a machine that is not too heavy or noisy, 
attachments that are easy to assemble, and a 
dust-bug that can be easily removed. 

In all cases, vacuum cleaners should be used 
according to the manufacturers’ instructions to 
obtain the maximum efficiency. Unless the 
cleaner is of the self-adjusting type, nozzles of 
long-handled cleaners must be adjusted to suit the 
kind of carpet heing cleaned. Dust-bags must be 
emptied regularly and brushes kept clean and free 
from hair. Check up on the cord and connection 
regularly. 

Carpet Sweepers. — These are valuable for every- 
day cleaning. They should be soundly constructed 
and streamlined for easy cleaning. The sweeper 
should be simple to empty, and should not have 
too shallow a dust-collecting pan. The brush 
should be adjustable so that as it becomes slightly 
worn it still maintains good contact with the carpet. 

Dusting-mop. — This should have a detachable 
head made of lightly- twisted yarn which will not 
ehed fluff. Mops with a flexible handle save a good 
deal of stooping. Mops should he washed regu- 
larly in hot. soapy water. 

Wet Mop. — Self-wringing mops are available, 
and these are a great convenience. Alternatively, 
if choosing a mop and bucket, make sure that the 
special wringing plate is so placed that the bucket 
is well balanced. 

Brooms and Brushes. — It is well worth buying 
good brushes with a full head of hair or ttbre. 
Handles shouid be placed at a convenient, angle 
and be long enough for easy use. Brooms and 
brushes should be stored in such a way as to avoid 
the weight resting on the head. 

Scrubbing-brushes. — Chooso those with a good 
grip and sufficient clearance for the knuckles, 

Floor Polishers.— Electric floor polishers are 
extremely useful if fairly large areas of polished 
floors are involved. The three-brush type is a 
good choice far big floors, whereas the two-brush 
or cylinder-brush type is usually lighter and easier 
to handle when polishing surrounds. Hand- 
operated polishers are also available with a special 
device for spreading the wax. 





Rubber Floors. — Use a special rubber-floor polish im^machfries can be classed in ibe foflowinff cate- 
or water-wax emulsion. Glean with a paste ' r >fe : 1 »acmnfcs can be classed zn tbe ioiioning cate 

cleanser, and avoid wax polishes, as they contain sunBb ■ ' 

rubber solvents, (a) Automatic, and Semi-automatic.— -These 

machines have a spin-dryer incorporated, which 
extracts the moisture from the clothes, leaving 
them ready to hang out. Washing, rinsing, and 
spin-drying are carried out in the machine, obviat- 
ing handling of wet clothes between the processes. 
Fully automatic machines must be bolted to the 
floor and fixed with special taps. They will take 
a load of 8-10 lb. dry washing. i 

(b) Electrically Operated Machines with Electric 
Wringer. — These machines are mobile, and are 
filled by hand or by means of a hose. Some are 
fitted with an emptying pump. The electric 
wringer is reversible and placed on a swivel so it 
can be swung over the sink. Two or more loads 
of 7-10 lb. dry washing can he done in the same 
lot of suds. 

<c) Electrically Operated Machines with Band 
Wringers-.— These are similar to the above type 
without a power wringer. They are fitted with a 
well-sprung hand-wringer, making them less ex- 
pensive to buy. In this category are small 
machines designed to fit under a draining-board. 
The load of dry washing varies from 3 to 10 Ib„ 
........ , according to the size of the machine. 

Leathercloth or Rexine. — Sponge over with a (d) Gas or Electrically Heated Machines with a 
damp cloth when soiled, and rub up with a clean Hand-operated Wringer and Agitator. — These, 
duster. Avoid using polish. though less labour saving than the above type?), 

are useful where the hot-water supply is limited; 
Brass and Copper— Clean regularly with a The water is heated in the machine, and the agita- 
reliable metal polish. Slightly neglected metal tor is worked by hand. A hand-wringer can be 
should be washed in hot, soapy water, before fitted on these machines. Load about 0 lb. dry 

polishing. Use a brush to clean the crevices, washing. - 

Badly neglected brass or copper articles can he (e) Hand-operated Machines.— These are the 
treated with a solution of spirits: of salts diluted simplest form of washing-machine, being hand- 
five to six times with water. Apply with an old filled and fitted with hand-operated agitator. Lo 
> h, and d( «t in the solution to come in water-heating device is incorporated, 
contact with anything but the metal. Rinse very ironing equipment requires careful selection, 
thoroughly and Polish when dry, Use and store ani j jxuhvidual preference for the size and shape of 
spirits of salts with great care, as the solution is an j ron i S important. An electric iron should be 
very poisonous, , well balanced and comfortable to hold. It should 

_ _ , , be sufficiently pointed to iron gathers, etc., easily, 

’ a J?^ ^ necessary apply a an( j the heat-control dial must be clearly marked-' 
little oil, nibbing it in well. Polish up withasoft The normal weight for an iron is 4i-5 lb., though 
duster, taking care to remove all traces of oil. for ironing table linen some people prefer a heavier 
. .. . ■ , c iron, of say, 6 lh. Gas, petrol, and fiat irons serve 

Gilt. — Clean with a cloth dipped in a little tor- as an alternative where electricity is not available, 
pontine. Modern gas irons are adapted for a certain amount 

of heat control. The average height of an ironing- 
Lacquerecl Articles. — Rub occasionally with a board is 33 in., and this is comfortable for most 
little furniture cream. Never use. metal polish, people. It should be simple to fold away, and-' 
which will remove the lacquered finish. really firm when standing. 

The choice of soap is important for laundry- 
Silver and Silver Flate.—Polish regularly with work, For the general family wash pure laundry 
prepared non-scratchy polish or impregnated soap is a good choice. It should be shredded with 
cloth. Wash table silver In warm, soapy water a grater and dissolved in hot water .beforehand to 
after cleaning. Badly neglected articles which make a soap jelly. Soap, powders, are particularly; 
will not be harmed by immersittn in boiling water useful for washing white articles that are slightly 
can tie cleaned in the following way. ; Half-fill an discoloured. Soap flakes have the advantage of 
old aluminium saucepan with water and bring to being readily dissolved in warm water, and are 
the boil, then add 3 oz. soda to each gallon of water, free from excess alkali, so that they can be safely 
Immerse articles in the boiling water. Remove used for delicate fabrics. Soapless ; detergents 
after a few minutes, wash in warm, soapy water, available in liquid or powder form are now widely 
rinse, and dry. used. ' Not all varieties are suitable for the white 

wash, and this fact is usually clearly stated by the 
Stainless Steel — Rub up with a soft, dry duster, manufacturers. These detergents are especially 
and wash if necessary with warm, soapy water, useful in hard- water districts, as they do not, react 


Composition Floors. — Treat with water-wax 
emulsion or special polish supplied or recom- 
mended by manufacturers. Avoid washing and 
scrubbing. 


Upholstered Furniture. — 'Brush or clean with 
vacuum cleaner and if generally soiled shampoo 
the furniture. Whisk up a good lather using soap 
or a soapless cleanser ; work on a small area, apply 
the lather with a brush, -working well in. Scrape 
off any excess lather with the baek of a knife and 
rinse with a cloth wrung out of clear Water; Avoid 
saturating the material, and leave: the windows 
open to ensure quick drying. 


Hide Suites . — Polish with furniture or shoe 
cream, rubbing up well. Occasionally sponge with 
a mixture of L teaspoonful strong ammonia and 4 
te&spooufuls vinegar, added to 1 quart of water; 
Afterwards apply a little caster oil, rubbing well in, 
when dry polish as before. 
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■with the hard water in the way soap does, and no ] 
scum is formed. It is not, therefore, necessary (ta 
soften the water, and rinsing is easier. ! 

, In hard- water, districts water should be softened 
for iaundrywork when soap is used. Soda is a 
suitable and cheap water softener, provided it is j 
used in the correct proportions, The solution 
must allow for no free soda, and must lie added to 
hot water five minutes before tire addition of soap. 
The following proportions are correct for a stock 
solutions fi' cvS" '::;* 1 '; --- f '■ 

Heat 1 quart of water and dissolve in it 2 6s. of 
washing soda. Leave to cool before bottling. 
One tablespoonfui of this solution will be required 
for each gallon of water of 10 degrees hardness. 

Lhe Family Wash. — Collect up all the articles. 
Empty all .pockets and attend to stains, major 
tears, etc. Then sort art icles into groups, accord- 
ing to the nature of the fabrie or degree of soiling. 
The order of washing should lie as follows : 

Table linen and other lightly soiled articles, j 
Pine articles of personal wear. J 

More heavily soiled items, aueh as shirts, bath j 
towels, etc. ■ i 

Overalls, oven cloths, dusters, etc. i 

Woollens should be done separately, j 

Heavily soiled articles can be soaked overnight 
in order to loosen the dirt. - V. . W ; 

, Sufficient, soap should be added to the water to 
give a good live lather. The lather should remain 
during the whole washing process if results are to 
lie satisfactory. . Ifnecessary, prepare fresh water 
during the wash. For best results linens and 
cottons- require washing in water approximately 
105-110“ F. Lower temperatures are preferable 
for coloured articles, silks, and woollens. 

Each garment should be opened out before 
dropping it into the washing water, and the sink 
should not lie overfilled with clothes. When using ! 
a washing-machine, manufacturers’ instructions 
must he .carefully. followed; Do not overload a 
washing-machine. The washing time varies 
according to the fabric and degree of soiling, but 
cleansing is as a rule complete after 5-7 minutes. 
Woollies and silks require less time, and must on 
no account he left too long in a machine. Collars, 
cuffs, and soiled areas should be moistened and 
rubbed with soap before placing the garment in 
the machine. auk. - n ■ 

When washing by band, linens and cottons can 
be rubbed, kneaded, and squeezed, A soft nail 
brush -is a help towards removing any specially 
dirty mark. 1'or silks and woollens see later 
instructions, ■ 

If possible wring the articles before rinsing, and 
then again between each rinse. For satisfactory 
results continue rinsing until the last water is clear 
and free from all traces of soap. 

In order to keep white cotton and linen articles 
a good colour they should be boiled at least every 
third wash. The washed articles are put intothe 
boiler with warm, softened, soapy water, and 
brought, to the boil, and boiled for 15-10 minutes. 
For badly discoloured articles add borax (1 ounce 
to 1 gallon) to the water and stew the articles for as 
much as an hour. Kinse as 'above and blue white 
articles. to’yg -to it :VVy.r ;; tewH ! 


-2 . Cookery 

Some soap powders contain new opalescent 
ingredients, and when these are used blueing is 
unnecessary.-. • - : • ; . . 

Ultramarine blues are on the whole most con- 
venient for Iaundrywork. Add the blue to the 
water, stir well, and test -by immersing a, piece of 
white rag and squeezing it out. Alternatively, 
scoop some of the blue water out by hand and 
judge the strength by the colour, which should be 
a deep but riot dark blue. Over-blueing with 
ultramarine bines can be rectified by soaking the 
article in vinegar and water. Soluble blues are as 
a rule coal-tar dyes, and although they give even 
results; excess blue can be removed only by 
bleaching, - 

Dip the articles once or twice into the blue bath, 
but do not allow them to remain lying in it. Stir 
the water .occasionally to prevent particles settling 
on the base of the bath. ■ 

. Starching is required to re-stiffen cotton and 
linen articles. Starched articles will also resist 
dirt and keep dean longer. The thickness of 
starch required depends largely on the quality and 
age of . the material. For ordinary purposes a 
cooked, or boiling- water starch is Used in the 
following way ; 

Mix 1 tablespoonful of starch into a smooth 
paste with 3 tablespoonfuls' Of cold wafer. Pour 
on boiling water until the starch clears, stirring all-' 
the time. This full-strength starch is diluted, 
according to the degree of stiffness required, as 
follows— : ;■ 

1. part full-strength starch to 4 or 5 of water 
for table linen, soft collars, thin or medium- 
weight linen or cotton curtains. 

1 part full-strength starch to 8 of water for 
bed-linen, shirts, or frocks. 

Immerse the rinsed and wrung article In.. the 
starch solution, allowing it to become thoroughly 
saturated. For extra stiffness dry the article 
before starching, 

, , , For stiff glazed collars, cuffs, and shirt fronts use 
unboiled or cold-water starch in the following way : 

Mix 2 tablespoonfuls of powdered starch with 
3-4 tablespoonfuls of water taken from, a measured 
pint. Add the remaining water anti strain through 
muslin. Allow the starch to stand to soften the' 
starch grains. Immerse the article in, the solution ; 
and rub the starch well into tile material, . Iron 
when still very damp on a board with no blanket. 
A liot iron is required to burst the starch grains. 
To get a good finish, a glossing iron with curved 
heel and toe Is necessary . 

Plastic 'starches give a stiffness which lasts 
through several washes. They give a matt 
finish; and are not suitable for articles requiring 
gloss. Follow manufacturers’ inslrn ions. 

Dry: clothes in the open air whenever possible; 
It is important to avoid direct sunlight, for 
coloured .articles, and; white silica and woollens. 
Hang to avoid unnecessary, strain on the fabric ; 
generally speaking; garments should be hung from 
the shoulders. 

Ironing. — The chart below shows the degree of 
dampness and temperature of iron required for 
different, fabrics, V . - . 


JitornxG Cu.-uvr 


Cotton 

Voile 

Organdie r iv lvii: 

Linen 

Orease-resieting linen . 

Silk 

Tussore silk, shantung . 

.Karon (dull and suede finish) . 

Satin rayon 

Linen-type rayon • 

Kay on marooains and georgettes , 

Knitted rayon 


Degree of 
dampness. 


Slightly damp 
Damp 

Damp ; ; 

Damp 

Slightly damp 
Slightly damp 

Dry .. ,1 i 

Dry 


Slightly damp 
Nearly dry . 


j Side on which to iron and temperature 
j; V. - a of iron, : 


Eight side (unless dark-coloured) with hot iron 
Wrong side with fairly hot iron 
flight side with hot iron. 

Eight side with hot iron 
Eight side with coolish iron 
Wrong side with warm iron 
Wrong sine with fairly hot iron 
Wrong side with coolisb iron, if necessary over 
a slightly damp cloth 
Wrong side with coolisb iron 
■Wrong side with, coolish iron . 

Wrong side with coolish iron, stretching fabrics 
gently 

Either side with cool iron, across fabric to 
prevent dropping 

Either side .with cool iron .... 



* 
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'The following fundamental points should be 

watched : u, u^U;...- 

1. The articles must be at the right degree of 
dampness. Ideally they should be taken: off the 
line and rolled up before they are too dry. If 
(lamping down is necessary, roll the articles up 
again a nd leave for about an hour. Rayons should 
never be damped down, it is better to re-immerse 
the garment. 

2. Iron the articles until quite dry. 

3. Place the article on the ironing-board to avoid 
as much turning as possible. 

4. Iron all double parts first, and then small 
parts such as belts, collars, etc. 

.I. Iron ilie article lengthways along the selvage. 
The exceptions to this rule are net. curtains and 
some rayons, which should be ironed diagonally. 

0. Look over the article when finished and touch 
up creased parts. 

7. Fold carefully and air before putting away. 


COMMON STAINS AND THEIR 
TREATMENT 


1'. , Treatment. 

Sponge with warm water to 
which a little ammonia has 
been added. 


Sponge with turpentine, then 
wash in the usual way. 


Soak in cold salt water (1 tea- 
spoonful to 1 pint) for about 
an hour. Wash in cool soapy 
water. Any resistant or oid 
stains will require to be treated 
with oxalic acid or salts of 
lemon solution (see " Iron 
Mould ”). 


Candle grease Scrape off " crust ” and then 
sponge with cleaning benzine. 


Treatment of Special Items 

Woollens.— Tack round hand-knitted garments 
before washing. Use warm water, keeping the 
same temperature for rinsing and washing. Do 
not rub. and rinse in .several changes of water. 
Fold lu a towel before passing through the wringer. 
Dry flat away from direct heat. 


Cocoa 


Treat as for tea stain. 


Treat as for grease marks, and 
wash if -possible. • Any remain- 
ing stain will need to he- 
bleached with hydrogen per- 
oxide (20 vol. diluted 1 part 
in 5 of water). Soak 10-15 
minutes and wash in the usual 
way. 


• Blankets. — Choose a fine breezy day to ensure 
quick drying. Use a large sink or bath so that the 
blanket can move freely in the washing water. 
Maintain a live lather throughout washing; it 
may be necessary to use two washing waters. 
Wring before rinsing in at least two clear waters. 
Shake well and bang out to dry. Striped blankets 
must be hung so that the stripes ran up and down.. 
Shake during the drying to bring up the wap. 


CctiSea 


Treat ns for tea stain. If non* 
washing material rub in a little 
glycerine, removing any ex- 
cess with methylated spirits, 
(Test rayons before treating.) 


'•-'•Stiffening Silks. — Use a solution of gum arable 
made in the following way. Dissolve 4 oz. gum 
iirabie in 1 pint water. Strain and use 1-4 tea- 
spoonfuls of the solution to each i pint of rinsing 
water. Iron while the material is still very damp. 


Creosote 


Sponge with benzol or eucalyptus 


Handkerchiefs.— Soak in cold salt water for i 
hour. Rinse before washing. ; To improve the 
colour, stew in soapy water and borax'll' table- 
spoonful to i gallon) for i hour. Rinse well and 
starch lightly. 


Treat as for tea stain. 


Sponge with methylated spirits. 


Socks.— Soak for 15 minutes in warm water and 
borax. Wash in soapy water, rinse well and pull 
into shape.'.'"' 


Gravy 


Sponge with a grease solvent and 
wash in warm, soapy water. 
Rinse well. 


Removing Stains ■ f ;■• .; 

The following general rules and the ready refer- 
ence chart below may help to solve this difficult 
problem ; 

1. Stains should he tackled soon after they 

occur, for if left they are apt to set and become 
more difficult, .y ly.:; ■ icy 

2. Check up on the nature of the st aining mat ter 
and the type and colour of the' material,; It is 
wisest to try the simplest method of removal first, 

• 3. When dealing with delicate or coloured 
material, first try out the treatment on a hidden 
corner. 

4. Short, repeated treatments are less likely to 
cause damage to the fabric, so be patient and very 
persistent. 

5. Be euro to remove thoroughly the chemical 
used for treating I he stain, or liae fabric may be 
damaged. (Urease solvents, of course, evaporate 
without further treatment.) 

0. Handle the chemicals carefully, especially 
those such as oxalic acid and salts of lemon, which 
re poisonous. 


Grease 


Lay the stained area over a pad 
• of absorbent material and dab 
sparingly with grease solvent 
such as carbon tetrachloride. 
Start well outside the murk and 
work towards the centre, in 
order to prevent " ringing.” 
Shake to hasten evaporation. 
Avoid inhaling the fumes of 
carbon tetrachloride, and keep 
the bottle tightly corked. ■ 


Writing ink Washable , Fabrics should be 
rinsed immediately in cold 
water. Any remaining traces 
of stain will require a bleach as 
follows : 


White Linens and Cottons : Apply 
,a ; solution of chlorine bleach 
immediately over the mark. 
After a few minutes rinse 
thoroughly and boil. 
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■HOUSEHOLD HINTS 

Stain. Treatment. 

Ink {contd.): - ■'■■■■■..■-■ 


Stain. 
Nail Polish 




I 




White Silk and Wool: Use a 
warm solution of oxalic acid or 
salts of lemon (* teaspoonful to 
• | pint) in place of chlorine 
bleach. Remember that these 
chemicals are poisonous. 

Nicotine . 

Coloured and Delicate. Fabrics: 

Treat first with a solution of 
potassiiun permanganate (i 
teaspoonfui to * pint water). Paint: 
applied immediately over the 
mark. After a few minutes itnamei 
rinse away with cold water. 

The remaining brown stain Cellulose 
should be removed by treat- 
ing with a solution of hydrogen 
peroxide (20 vol. diluted 1 part t 

to a parts water), acidified with uu 1 anit 
i teaspoonful of vinegar. 

Rinse well. 

,, .Paraffin . 

Red ink . Washable Materials should be 
soaked in warm water to which 
a liberal amount of borax has ■ 

been added. Wash and rinse, 
then bleach any remaining 
stain with solution of hydrogen Scorch 
peroxide. 

TJntcashdble Materials should be 
sponged with methylated 
spirits. (Test Rayons.) 

Green ink . Washable Materials should be 

v washed in warm soapy water , , 

and treated with a strong Sealing v. ax 
solution of household ammonia. 

Rinse well. This treatment js 

not suitable for woollen or shoe polish 

delicate fabrics. 

Marking ink Most types contain aniline dye 

: and are very resistant: re- 

peated treatment with perman- 

L'.y C gahate solution followed by goot 

oxalic acid solution <i tea- * • 

spoonful to i pint water) is 
generally effective (see “ Writ- 
, ing Ink ”). Tar . . 

Indian ink . Very resistant stain: a solution 
of citric acid is sometimes 
effective. 

Tea 

Copying ink Rub oleic acid into stain and 
leave for 15 minutes, then dip 
in ammonia solution, rub well 
and rinse. 


Ball-point- Sponge with methylated spirit, 

pen ink (Test rayons before treatment.) 


Treat with solution of washing 
soda or a solution of photo- 
graphic ” hypo.” (1 table- 
spoonful to i pint water.) 


Treat with a warm solution of 
oxalic acid or salts Of lemon (i 
teaspoonful to I pint). After a .. .. 

few minutes, rinse thoroughly, varnan 
Handle acids carefully. 


Treat alternately with potassium 

permanganate solution and whitewash 
oxalic acid (see Writing link). 

These marks are very resistant, 
and short repeated treatments 
are necessary. Wine . 


COOKERY 
Treatment. :■ 

Sponge with acetone. (Test 
rayons before applying, and on 
no account use on acetate 
rayons.) Wash to remove 
traces of dye. 


Sponge with methylated spirits. 
(Test rayons.) 


Treat with turpentine or white 
spirit. 

Treat, with acetone or amyl 
acetate. (Test rayons first.) 

Treat with turpentine or benzine. 


Treat with cleaning benzine. 


Treat as for iron mould. 


Wash with soapy water contain- 
ing borax, then gently rub in a 
little glycerine and wash again. 
A mild oxidising agent such as 
hydrogen peroxide is helpful, 
but there is no remedy for bad 
scorch marks. 


Sponge with methylated spirits. 


Sponge with methylated spirits or 
wash in warm water to which • 
a little ammonia has been 
added. 


Treat with carbon tetrachloride. 


Scrape off tar and treat immedi- 
ately with benzol or eucalyptus 
oil. 


White Materials; Stretch the 
stained area over a basin, 
dump, and sprinkle with borax. 
Hour through hot water from a 
kettle. Push the stained area 
into the solution and leave to 
cool. Rinse, wash, and finish 
in usual way. 

Coloured Materials : Sponge with 
a warm solution of borax ti 
oz. to | pint). Rinse well. 


Sponge with methylated spirits, 
(Teat rayons first.) 


Sponge with methylated spirits. 
If this fails, try turpentine or 
white spirit. 


Sponge with vinegar and; water. 


Treat as for fruit stains. 


- m 
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Ageratum (Floss Flower). — Sold in quantity in 
spring for border edgings. Half-hardy annual, 
of which there are several varieties with mauve, 
pink, bluish, or white flowers.: liaise annually 
from seeds sown in heat early in the year. : 6 in. 

Ailanthus (Tree oi Heaven).— -A large tree 
when mature, but can be grown In a mixed 
shrubbery with good effect, if cut down each win- 
ter; almost to ground level. Propagate by root 
cuttings in a frame. 

Aiuga (Bugle).— Dwarf plants, some of which 
have variegated leaves and blue flowers, in spring 
and summer. Suitable for rockeries.^ Propagate 
*>v division .n Mar h. 0 t. 

Allium (Onions). — Several species are cultivated 
for their ' floral charm. They are treated like 
other bulbs, and may be grown in pots if desired. 
Pot in October. Colours : yellow, blue, white, 
lilac rose. Height from 12 to IS hi. 

Alstroemeria (Peruvian Lily).— Tnherous-rooted 
perennials suitable for sunny borders and pre- 
ferably grown in sandy, leafy soil. A. aumntiaea 
has orange-red flowers, and modern varieties have 
a wider range of colours. AH suitable for cutting. 
Sow seeds in heat in January and plant out in 
May or June. ; Do not disturb the tubers, but 
mulch to protect from winter frosts, 

. Althaea. — .See Hollyhock. •• r 

Alyssum. — Dwarf annuals and perennials for 
sunny beds and rock gardens. Alyssum mfratile 
Is the golden alyssum of spring, and is increased by 
seed, or by cuttings taken after the flowers fade, 
A. mar&iumm is the white-flowered scented 
annual: there are also mauve varieties of this. 
Seeds may be sown under glass for early blooming, 
or in the open if glass cannot be used. 

Amaranthus (Love-Lies-Bleeding).— Half-hardy 
annuals, bout raised from seed sown tinder glass In 
early spring. Suitable for beds, borders, tubs, 
or vases, or for pots in the greenhouse. Flowers 
are graceful and drooping, and usually red. 
Height 10-40 in. 

Amaryllis (Belladonna Lily). — These bulbs 
succeed best in a warm border under the green- 
house wall, outside, but they can also be grown in 
pots if the bulb is covered right up to the neck at 
the time of planting, in summer. The flowers are 
produced in August and September, and’ the 
foliage later. Height up to 3 ft. White to red- 
dish purple. Bulbs must fee protected froniifrost 
during winter, ami fibre is useful material for this 
purpose. Give plenty of water while the flowers 
are opening. 

: -Anagaliis:,; (Pimpernel).— Hardy annuals useful 
for front ff border or for : rockery, packets. 
Various ccf ours. 3 in. 

Anehusa (Aikanet ). — Anehma italiea is a deep 
tap-rooted perennial, which sends up 5 ft. spikes 
that carry masses of blue flowers on their branches, 
June : to August. “ Drop-more ” Is the gentian 
blue variety, “ Opal ” has sky-blue flowers. 
Propagate by root cuttings in early spring, 
Platte in groups, allowing 18 in. from plant to 
plant.. Well-drained, and well-manured soil is 

Anemone (Wind-flowers). — Hardy flbrous- 
, rooted perennials such as A.ncmore japonica and 
its varieties, all with pink or White flowers (from 
August to October. 3 ft ; dr : tuberous*kooted 
perennials that- mostly flower in May if they are 
planted in ; October. These include ; the well- 
known Caen anemones and their double-flowered 
counterparts the St. Brigid anemones, which have 
such a wonderful blue, scarlet, maroon, pink, 
white colour range. Also many species that are 
suitable for the rock-garden, and some that flower 
in winter, such, as Am mane apenuina and A. 
■■Wanda, Colours very varied, height mostly under 
12 in. 

Anthemis (Chamomile). — Hardy perennials, for 
; n; border in full sun. “ Berry’s Variety ” of A 
ilndtma, and the variety ’ - ■ Loddote’Aftre Bpefeially 
fine in the late-summer border, A position is the 
foreground can be allotted to these plants as the 
foliage is silvery and attractive before the flowers 
come, Sandy loam is best, but they will thrive 
almost anywhere in sunshine. Height 2-3 ft. 
Yellow, increase by division. . 

- Aathsricm liliago (St. Bernard’s Lily).-— 

. Hardy tuberous-rooted perennials, suitable for 

shine. .Plant s in. apart In groups. ■ Water during 
dry spells, and dress annually with humus. Pro- 
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."'imitate by division in October. White flowers in 
( July and August. 18 in. Leave undisturbed as 
long as possibl&-ri-':hst;..;Ay'?-':te-'v:-ir-. v.PvH 

Antirrhinum (Snapdragon).— Summer bedding 
plants, perennial but usually grown as annual*, 
and probably best so treated, as older plants arc. 
more susceptible to the rust disease which bus 
proved very troublesome of late years. They 
prefer dry, well-drained loam in full sun. . Sow 
seeds in gentle heat in February, or s< nv in summer 
for the following season. Frame protection is not 
needed in normal winters. A very large number 
of good varieties are listed in catalogues, and these 
come true to colour and type, so that excellent 
colour schemes can be. worked out using antir- 
rhinums alone or with other subjects. Dwarf 
types 6-15 in., others up to SO in., in all colours 
except blue. Antirrhinums should be “ stopped ” 
to encourage bushy growth: they will flower 
continuously from the first blooms until cut down 
by frost. . s -teb' ' 

Aponogeton dlstachyon (Cape Water Haw- 
thorn).— Continuous-flowering plant for pools of 
any size. It floats its leaves on the water surface, 
and sends up stems with fragrant white flowers 
with purple anthers, just above the water. The 
root is bulbous and is planted In the loam at the 
bottom of the pool, usually In a weighted basket. 
Slowly moving water suits it admirably. Pro- 
pagate by means of offsets in March. 

Aquilegia (Columbine). — The wild form, known 
as “ Granny-caps,” has very frilly petals and 
short spurs. 1 Modem varieties such as “ Crimson 
Star " have long spurs and much larger, showier 
flowers of different colours. Sow In spring for the 
■following year, when the plants will flower from 
May to July. Plant out in flowering quarters in 
autumn, in groups, with 9 in, from plant to plant . 
The foliage is decorative, but apt to become a little 
untidy to late summer, when other plants should 
be grown near to disguise it. Height 1-2 ft. 

Arable (Rock Cress) — White- or pink-flowered 
dwarf plants that , make a smother growth over 
rocks and banks. Single- and double-flowered kinds 
'are obtainable, and all make a brave show In May 
and June. Increase by division or cuttings. 6 in. 

Araucaria. — The well-known Monkey Puzzle 
tree is of this genus, and though large for most 
gardens, it te fine as a iawn specimen in larger 
parks. Araucaria etrcelm Is usually grown as a 
pot- plant, and is distinguished by its candelabra- 
like growth of green steins with tiny spiny -looking 
leaves. Plenty of water Is needed through the 
summer, and the plant should be kept well away 
from draughts at all seasons. This araucaria is 
called the “Norfolk Island Pine" and is one of 
the best of all pot plants for ordinary room culture. " 

Arbutus (Strawberry Tree). — A flowering and 
fruiting shrub or tree, with clustered cup-shaped 
blossoms, followed by orange-red strawberry 
fruits. It succeeds to peaty loam, and can be 
raised from seed or propagated by layering. 

: Arctotis grandis. — Half-hardy annuals, suitable . 
for sheltered beds and borders in sun. Pearl-grey 
daisy-fiowers to summer. 2 ft. 

Armeria (Thrift).- — Hardy perennials of cushion 
growth, smothered in spring with pink or red 
flowers. Suitable for border edges and for rock 
j gardens. Dry loam suite them and sunshine is 
j essential. 4-18 in. 

(Artemisia (Wormwood or Old Man). — Hardy 
shrubs or herbaceous perennials, A. abrotanum 
Is the well-known Lad’s Love. A. latiiflora is the 
best of the herbaceous species for the border and 
has creamy white flowers in summer. 5 ft. A. 
stellariana is the “ Dusty Miller ” with ornamental 
grey foliage. 2 ft. All do quite well to partial 
shade and ordinary ' well-drained- soil. Tall 
varieties may be staked with pea-sticks. Pro- 
pagate herbaceous types by division in spring, 
shrubs by cuttings in summer. 

Arum Idly.— See Riehardia. 

Asperate- {Woodruff), — -Useful: hardy annuals 
because . they ■ will grow in partial shade. .4. 
azurea has blue flowers and is sweetly scented. 

Asphodelns Iuteus.— Hardy perennials .with 
grass-like foliage and tapering spikes of yellow 
flowers. June and July. 3 ft. Increase by 
division. 

Aspidistra. — The well-known Parlour - Palin. 
Useful because it is not affected by gas fumes, and 
will grow in the shade. Water sparingly, sponge 
the leaves occasionally to get rid of dust. -; If (A 
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necessary, repot, in March, when suckers may be 
removed to form fresh plants. Aspidistras 
flower near the soil level, and the inconspicuous 
blooms are frequently overlooked by cultivators. 

Aster (Michaelmas Daisies).— Hardy perennials 
that will flourish in almost every soil and situation, 
though the best flowers are produced in full sun- 
shine. Good soil makes a great difference to the 
size and quality of the flowers, especially of the 
taller types, and overcrowding must be avoided. 
Lift the plants .every other year, at any convenient 
time between flowering and spring, when there is 
no frost in the ground. Replant only plump 
outer .portions of root, and when these send up 
stems in the second season, reduce the. number, so 
: that every stem has ample space for growth. The 
types of aster vary. The Amellus group is early 
flowering, and the flowers are very large — like 
single China Asters. This group is best not 
planted until March, Novne-angto and Nova;- 
helghe asters are available in great variety in 
catalogues and include flowers of bright pink, 
purple, wine, white, and mauve. A hybrid 
between ordinary Michaelmas daisies and Solidago 
(Golden rod) is available as Aster luteua, and this 
has masses of starry yellow flowers. Used to 
contrast with a collection of asters of the mauve- 
pink colour range this yellow-flowered hybrid is 
particularly effective. Thera are also dwarfs, 
enrdtfoliua, ericoides, and cordibelgii sections of 
the genus (Luteus belongs to the last named). 

Aster, China.— See Caflistephus. 

Astilbe (Goat’s Beard). — Closely related to the 
Spirams. with large panicles of flowers that are 
greatly valued in the mixed border. Moist soil 
enriched with cow manure, or other organic matter 
is preferred, and a position by the waterside is very 
appropriate. May to September. White, pink, 
and crimson, 2-6 ft. Propagate by division of the 
roots in spring or autumn, and leave the plants 
undisturbed for three or four years. 

Aubretia (Book Cress). — Evergreen, trailing or 
carpeting plants about 4 in. high, smothered in 
spring with flowers of mauve, purple, violet, or 
rose, according to variety. Rich sandy loam and ' 
leaf-mould give the best results. Aubretia can 
be grown in pockets of walls, on rock gardens and 
as border edgings, Plant in spring or autumn, 
and increase by division or from seed. 

Aucubn japonica. — Hardy evergreen shrub with 
spotted green leaves (Spotted Laurel) and, on 
female plants, scarlet berries. Useful to grow in 
; full shade, but less satisfactory in full sunshine. 
Plant in March or October. Out back weak stems 
in May. Propagate by cuttings which can be 
rooted in the open in autumn, or sow seeds from 
ripe berries. To produce berries at least one male- 
flowered bush must be planted near the others. 
Small plants in pots are useful for window-ledges 
in towns, and tub plants are ideal for sunless, 
paved, back yards. 

Auricula (Primula auricula).— Show auriculas 
are ; grown in pots, and classed according to the 
colour of the petal edges, white-edged, green- 
edged, grey-edged, and seifs, Alpine, auriculas 
are hardier and will succeed in beds and borders 
and on rock-gardens. There are both single and 
double types of these. Raise show tyi>es from 
seed sown in the early months of the year, in pans 
of good seed compost, or take offshoots from older 
plants in spring or August. Sow alpines in 
spring : lift, divide, and replant every third season 
after flowering. All grow about 0-9 in. high; 
colours vary enormously and may be very striking. 

Azalea. — See Rhododendron. 

Balsam. — See Impatlens. 

Bartonia nurea. — Hardy annuals with bright 
butter-yeilow flowers appearing from June to 
October. 15 in. Allow 18 in. from plant to plant 
after thinning, to get the best results. 

Begonia. — Perennials with fibrous or tuberous 
roots, somewhat tender and suitable for summer 
bedding, for baskets and window boxes or for 
greenhouse cultivation. Some have colourful 
flowers ; others are grown chiefly for the beauty 
oi the>r variegated foliage. Seeds of all kinds 
can be sown in January or .February under glass, 
m very fine compost, slightly moistened, in a j 
temperature of G5 a F. Plants can also be raised 
by leaf cuttings — well-matured leaves laid on 
sand or fibre in a propagating frame. The under- 
sides of the veins should be scored across with a 
sharp knife, and. roots or bulblets will form at these i 


incisions. RmaJI pieces of broken flower-pot 
laid on the leaf, or some other method, must be 
used to keep the leaf in close contact with the 
rooting medium. Warmth, moisture, shade, and 
plenty of leaf-mould and sand in the soil are the 
chief needs of all the begonias. Careful staking 
of the taller kinds is also needed, as the growths 
sire exceptionally brittle. 

Beilis perennis fa the common field daisy, of 
which there are many garden varieties obtainable, 
some with fully double flowers of red, white, or 
pink. " Dresden China ’* is a particularly neat, 
small, but fully double pink-flowered type excel- 
lent in the crevices of crazy paving, or for cultiva- 
tion on a rock-garden. 6-12 in. Propagate by 
seed sown in the open garden in June, or by root 
division after the plants have flowered. 

Bellium jninutum. — A 3-in. daisy-like perennial 
flowering from July to September. Flowers 
purplish on the outside and white within. Suit- 
able for the paved, rock, or sink garden. Plant 
in loam and leaf-mould in a sunny position. 
Sow in autumn or in March, under glass or divide 
roots in April. 

Berberis.— Hardy shrubs, some deciduous and 
some evergreen. All with decorative berries, and 
many very suitable for hedges. B. aUnopfiylla, 
smothered -with flowers in April, is a spiny ever- 
green which stands 'up well to clipping (with 
secateurs in May and August) and makes an 
impenetrable hedge that will keep out dogs and 
children. It is one of the best of all hedge plants, 
hut its roots spread widely through the soil, and 
so it is not suitable for tiny gardens. Berberis 
Mahonia and its varieties have striking evergreen 
foliage, scented yellow flowers, and purple berries, 
and do well under trees and on banks where it is 
ditticult to grow many plants, li. IF ilsoncn which 
has masses of eoral berries fa also excellent on 
banks, but needs sunshine to colour the berries. 
B. Tkmtbergii is a fine hedge subject, with purple 
foliage all summer. Many other varieties are 
listed in catalogues, and all can be planted in 
spring or autumn in ordinary well-drained soil. 
Propagate by sowing seeds when ripe, or by cut- 
tings or layers, in late summer. 

Boceonia (Plume Poppy).— Hardy perenninl 
for light, rich soil and sunny borders. Flowers are 
creamy coloured. Height 6-8 ft; June to 
October. 

Boronia, — Evergreen shrubs with scented 
flowers. Suitable for pot culture in the green- 
house. Pot up in 6-in. pots for flowering. Feed 
with liquid manure as the flowers develop. Cut 
back after blooming, stand pots outside from 
June to September, Propagate by buttings of 
young shoots in May, rooted in sand, peat, and 
charcoal. February to April. Red, yellow, or 
brownish purple. 1-2 ft. 

Bougainvillea.— Tender shrubby climbers for 
greenhouse culture. Grow in pots of sandy soil. 
Cut back in February to near the base of the 
previous season’s growth. Red, etc. June and 
July, Increase by cuttings of new growth, 3 in. 
long in April or May. 

Buddleia. — Hardy shrubs, deciduous, useful 
where bold planting is needed. . B. mrialnlis, the 
purple buddleia is best cut hard back in February. 
Buml&ia cdternifalia has a weeping habit and 
makes a fine lawn specimen : this should be 
pruned, if needed, after flowering. Increase by 
cuttings. Season of flowering and colour varies 
according to variety. , 

Buphthalmum (Ox-eye). — Hardy perennial. 
B. raiicifolium Is the species cultivated for its hubs 
of golden yellow, daisy-like flowers produced con- 
tinuously from June , until September. 18 in. 
Propagate by division in spring or autumn. 
Ordinary soil is suitable. 

Buxus sempervirens (the Common Box). — Light, 
well-drained sod is best. Clip in May and August. 
Propagate by cuttings in August or September,- by 
division in March or September and by layering hi 
autumn. Varieties with golden or silvery foliage 
are obtainable. B. mffmtiema is the dwarf type 
used for border edgings,: 

Cactus. — Cacti are none of them really hardy in 
this country, though some are grown in rock- 
gardens and .covered with glass and other pro- 
tection in winter. Ail are suitable for moderately 
heated greenhouses, or they can be grown m room 
Plants. Most will stand up to culture in modern 
cental-heated rooms, where ferns and other 
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flowering plants do not thrive. Water during the [ September. Propagate by grafting on 0. jayoniea 
summer, when flowers are 'developing, and dryness in spring or take cuttings in late summer. There 
through the /winter, when flowers are absent. Is are many varieties in a range of red-to-white 


posed chiefly of crushed brick, dr flower-pot, 


Campanula (Bellflowers). — Hardy annuals, 
biennials, and perennials. Some are slightly' 
tender and do best in the cold greenhouse. They 


mortar rubble, and burnt earth from beneath the include tall subjects and dwarfs for the border 


peat added to the compost. Where small cactus C. Magi for hanging baskets; 0. medium the 


growers, are unaware that these plants should, type. Soil preferably sandy loam with some 
mostly, flower regularly each year. If they do leaf-mould, but border campanulas and Canter- 
uot, they have probably been overwatered, bad bury Bells will grow almost anywhere. Canter- : 
too little sunshine, or been too well fed with bury Beils should be sown as early as possible in 
nitrogenous food. Cactus cuttings root very the year, as only well-grown plants will flower the 
readily: leave pieces that break off, or have been following season. Small plants sometimes wait : 
cut off, to dry for a couple of days before inserting until the third year before flowering. All eam- 
them in sandy moist soil or pure sand, under a paniilas belong to the. white-blue-purple colour 
glass, or uncovered if the moisture supply can be range. 


kept up without being given too freely. Summer 
is the best time to root cuttings. Choice cacti 


Canary Creeper. — See Tropreoleum. 

Candytuft. — Hardy annual and perennial plants 


are also grafted on to other strong-growing plants with white, crimson, lilac, or purple flowers, 
in March, and in some cases offsets are freely Perennial white-flowered candytuft— Tberis sem- 


available to form new plants. 

Calceolaria (Slipper flower).-— Tender and hardy 


yervirens — is a favourite for rock-gardens and 
walls. Propagate all kinds from seed ; peren- 


herbaceous perennials and slightly tender shrubs, nials also from division or cuttings. 1 ft. 
Large-flowered tender herbaceous types are Sown Canna. — Tropical plant with ornamental leaves 

under glass in .June, potted into 4-ia. pots in and scarlet or yellow flowers. ■: Kaise from seed in 
September, and later into 7-in. pots for flowering February. Soak the seed in warm water for a 
in the greenhouse. Hardy herbaceous caiceo- day, then sow in good compost and keen in a 
iariaa are grown in the rock-garden. Seed is temperature of 75° 37. until it has germinated, 
sown under glass in March, roots divided in spring. Pot up in March or April, and for outdoor displays 
or cuttings taken in autumn. Shrubby caiceo- plant out in June. (Repot plants and winter them 
larias are the kind used for summer bedding, under glass from September onwards. Keep 
Cuttings of these may be inserted in a frame in , them moderately dry, until the stejns die back : 
September, or they may be inserted in a- shallow water and restart into growth like dahlias in the 
depression in the garden, in sandy soil, and covered New Year. 


with a sheet of glass at ground level for the 
winter. These outdoor cuttings usually produce 
good strong plants for the following summer disk 


Canterbury Bells. — See Campanula, j 
Carnation. — See Dianthus. 

Carpentaria calilorniea (Californian 


play. Many varieties are listed in catalogues. Orange). — Shrub for a sheltered position, such as 
Shrubby kinds will grow to 4 ft., but normally j against a south wail. Plant in autumn in well-, 
plants do not exceed 1 ft. when grown for bedding, r drained soli . Propagate by cuttings taken under 
Calliopsis. — Annual plants of the coreopsis glass in April, or by layering in September. 


family. Mostly with yellow and chocolate- 
maroon flowers. Very useful for edgings, though 


White. 5-6 ft. 

Catananche. — Hardy perennial, G, coentlea 


some grow to as much as 18 in. Sow outdoors in with blue flowers, and its variety with white 


spring, where the plants are to bloom. 


flowers, are popular border plants. 


Calendula (Pot Marigold). — Sow outdoors in seed sown outdoors in summer, and transplanted 
August, for the best results. Or sow in spring for in spring to flowering quarters. • 20-30 in. 
late-sumnier displays. Modem varieties include 1 Celosia (Cockscomb). — Half-hardy annuals, very 
full doubles such as Orange King, lemon-coloured useful as pot plants for window or indoor 
varieties, and some with anilled petals, 1 Seedlings decoration in summer. Sow. in pans in March in 
can be transplanted or grown on where sown, but: rich Seed compost, temperature 70“ F. and cover 
1 ft. should be allowed between the plants, which with only a fine dust of soil. Transplant and pot 
will usually grow to a height of 18 in. if soil is up singly as soon as possible. -Keep near the glass. 


congenial, -• . 

Callistephus (China Asters). — Half-hardy an- 
nuals flowering in ; date ■ summer and autuhin. 


repot as needed, and gradually harden off ready to 
plant out or stand on window ledges in June. 
Pots may also Ire grown throughout in the green- 


Single varieties are especially : useful as cut house. Warm, rather close, atmosphere 


flowers in the home, Many different types — needed 
peony-flowered, branching double or single, liquid r 
quilled, and so on, in numerous colours, are colour 
obtainable from seedsmen. Sow under glass in scarlet, 
February, or sow in the. open in May and pot up Cent? 


s — needed by the young plants, and when buds show, 
.gie, liquid manure can be given twice a week until the 
are colour appears. ■ G. yyramidalis has flowers of 
s in scarlet, crimson, or gold. 30 in. 

; up Centaurea. — Hardy annuals, biennials, and 


the. plants for flowering late under glass. Do not perennials. Centaurea auamm and C. suaveolens 
bring Into the greenhouse until the buds begin to are the blue cornflower, and mauve or yellow 
show colour. sweet sultan, respectively. The cornflower is 

Callnna vulgaris (Ling or Heather}.— Hardy available also in rose, white, ; and purple. Both 


evergreen, suitable only for fall sun and sandy are toes 
peaty soil, ■ Plant in spring or autumn. Trim off but swi 
dead flowers in April. Propagate by cuttings to sail 
inserted in “ heather” soil (sandy peat) in a should 


frame, or increase by layering, in summer. : Many planted to 
white and pink varieties are available, some with deep yellow, 4-5 ft. 
double flowers. 18 in. makes a good show in 

Caltha (Marsh Marigold).— Hardy perennials August. G. avmcom 
for the waterside. Plant in. full sun or partial C. raousina are usefu 


in spring, ' under glass, and tons- : 
pen in May,:.: . G. macrocepMla is a. 


sring, in summer. ; Many planted to the open in Mar. Q, macrocepltalet 
are available, some with deep yellow, 4-5 ft. perennial cornflower w) 
makes a good show in the border during July 


: border during July and 
(The Dusty Miller) and 


Caltha (Marsh Marigold). — Hardy perennials August. U, gymocarm (The Dusty Mu 
for the waterside. Plant in. full sun or partial C. ragusim are useful in greenhouse and 
shade, but in moist soil. Propagate, by division borders -for their ornamental foliage. 


hi March or July, C. yalustris is most common, 
and is the Kingcup of the streamside. A double 
• foiml fe . available that lasts a long time in the 


C. rcrnsim are useful In greenhouse and summer 
a-— .... ........... , bonk-rs for their ornamental foliage. These 

'.ttsfris is most common, j can be increased by cuttings in September, or 
i streamside. A double i raised from seed. ' 

■' " " Cheiranthus (Wallflowers). 1 — Hardy bienniafe 

and perennials. Some are suitable for the rock- 
garden. r i he most common in gardens are G. 


water-garden. . and perennials,, some are i 

Camellia.— Half-hardy,- evergreen shrubs for garden. The most 'comma 
■ greenhouse culture or 'very sheltered positions in Alttcmii, bright 1 orange, or 
warm districts. Pot up in May in loam,, leaf- used for .formal bedding In t 
mould, and sand. Harden off, stand outside forget-me-nots and late-spr 
in summer, and return to the greenhouse in and G. Cheiri which is the 


yellow, often 
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are usually grown under glass from' then onwards. 

. -After flowering these .chrysanthemums’ are 
encouraged to: make strong basal shoots, the 'top 
being ciit down almost to ground level. Under 
glass these shoots appear' in January and maybe 
taken off when four or live good leaves have 
developed. They are inserted as cuttings in 
sandy soil In a propagating pit, and when roots 
have formed each is potted up into a separate pot . 
about April.: In May they need larger pots, and 
the central growth is stopped, to encourage bushi- 
nesSi The final potting Is done in June or July, 
then stand in the open until September, when 
they will be brought on to the sunny shelves of 
the cool greenlmase. Xtenioval of some of the 
flower buds, leaving only the most promising on 
each stem, results in fine specimen flowers, but a 
spray of flowers is preferable in many cases, 
particularly on those varieties that flower early. 


wallflower and is available in numerous named 
varieties, - Seeds should be sown in May to flower 
in the following year. It is best to sow them 
thinly in straight lines across the vegetable garden, 
where -the hoe can be Used between the rows to 
destroy weeds. Sown thinly they may need no 
transplanting until autumn, but overcrowding 
must be avoided, mid it is common to transplant 
the seedling While still small, to allow 3 or 4 in. 
from plant to plant. ■ In autumn when bulbs are 
being set: out, these wallflowers may be used for 
interplanting, they will provide a mass of colour 
.atlesa cost than if bulbs alone were used. Wall-, 
flowers will grow on for another season, but the 
first year’s flowers are the best, and seed should be 
sown every year. 

Chimonanthus iragrans.— Hardy winter- 
flowering shrub, with parchment and brown 
flowers that are heavily scented. A newer variety 


LFAVE 

CROWN BUD 


STOP 

SECOND 


FIRST BREAK 


FIRST STOP 


The Method of Stoi>i«iko ast) DisBUPrasa CHBysANTHEMVMS Is shown in three stagek: (1) the 
to t j,)» k h it, til , '-i s d. si ,ut -rt* pinched out side but . « i mov d 

with brighter coloured flowers of golden yellow i arid are grown for border decoration. These 
is more showy but much less fragrant than this early-flowering varieties may be lifted and win- 
specles- Plant- 'lit October or March and’ train tered in cold frames after the tops are cut down, 
against a warm wall. Cut backside shoots to or they may be left in the open, with ash piled 
witlfiti five tor six: eyes from the main stein, after • over the crowns to. protect, them. Division, 1 and 
the flowers fade. Increase- by seeds,' suckers, or cuttings in spring are the must edmmoa methods 

by layering n 1 ust <4 i rensim flu garden plant , it I quit 

• : CBicinoaoxa.— Hardy spring-flowering bulbs, : easy also to raise gcicicl pliinf si from seeds sown in 
Plant in full slin or ta shade,- hi October^ 2-3 in, - boxes in February,: and treated lust as half-hardy 
deep and 4 in. apart. 'Do hot disturb after plant- annuals are treated, , Colours, heights, etc.;, vary. 

■ until th { -wth oia ' rc nvdt gren < ii tab i hould 1 i ult 
Excellent for. rockery pockets : and .for edgings. •. - Cistus— Shrubs suitable .for poor sandy soil in 
.Blue, mauve, or white. ’• 0 in. •' sunny gardens. The flowers last, only from early 

Choisya ternata (Mexican Orange). — Evergreen, morning, until early afternoon, in many eases, but 
near-hardy, shrub with clusters of star-like, they are. opened in great profusion and are very 
center \ httfe flowers { mbe ft >wnln to op< u 1, ghtlj t fl n red ro: i white, p irpl , mai t< 
in sheltered positions, such as against a bouse wall. No regular pruning is needed. . Increase by layer- 
'< i ,( t Ti l by lay fa y mi fug in At ust. seed in' Ai hot ntt-ii ;s in Hum t 
traggly shoots only after flowering, Gxnrltia. ilnrdy uirnwl wltl flowers of pink 

CUristma Rose Sec Hellebom.*. imrplf <n whitt et lost » toe cm on {all 

Chrysanthemum. — Hardy annuals ami per'en- , spikes. M in. Sow In spring for -border- deeora- 
flial • mutate i • sown outdooi in t iring *r tion oi sow in Augu t in pot ft th g, enhoi e 
fl< vci during . .uiiter They in lud th veil shelves 

knowi t li v ‘ Vfornlng Star” md also 1' • aerortis.— Hardy shrub mostly elimbet 

i-i i flour - y, themmru VB mi pererm ii suit l>li l'or « ill. cr- era ,•>* n g las light 

are the large wl t daisies ( to. mihn wel ,] tin i, well nurtured til uifs them, iu< 

<3 ft,, i to October). '( noaimam and 'its re hould Ik t en < or pruning, a lit rent 
varieties with double and i ’ vers ( -Tul trlet teed difl i r t The iat 
Jb .-September 1J-8 ft.!, and G, iiHijimisiM (5 ft-., - flowering group, -inciudiny the coihmon pnriile 
eptember to October) Plant m ring r autumn < itis. should be cut bat hai in . February h 
lift and divi e in iring in nil n e years Unwert come ’to < ug wood (,1* Some 
Japanese vchrysanthemums, sold by florists In types flower on both 'told a&d yonng. Wooai Some 
autumn, are hardy enough to isteud our summem,: flower quite - early Iff ■■"tha-.se , aaoa-.:oa ; Wood Mithe;-' 
but top gr vtb will ( ’ > ' i i vi i 1 wen the ire oi n < mnb Hurst men will always 

roots do nut always stand tip to touts. ■ many gne advice oi Ihirfnttht time of pureiun t audit 
of these do not flower until after September, they is best to seek this, as many different hybrids are 
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how on tlie market, and differences in habit of 
growth occur even within the groups. 

. Colehietmi. — See Crocus. 

Colews. — Oniamental-foMaged plants for green- 
house culture. They can also be used for summer 
betiding- Sow in heat in March or propagate from 
cuttings at any time when these are available. 
Syringe frequently to warm weather, .and "use 
liquid manure. Keep temperature above 50° B*. 

Columbine.- — See Aquilegia. 

Convallaria (lily of tire Valley).— Hardy peren- 
nials that will grov; in partial shade, in good rich 
soil. Plant in October, covering tile crowns with 
a 2-in. layer of leafy soil. Lift about once in four 
dr five years, when : the clumps begin to get 
crowded.. Increase by division. 

Coreopsis. — Hardy perennials. (Annual Core- 
opsis is known as Calliopsis in catalogues). . Any 
ordinary garden soil is suitable, and plants can 
easily be raised from seed sown outdoors in April. 
It pays to raise fresh ■' stock fairly frequently. 
Transplant seedlings 9 in. apart. Single and 
double varieties are obtainable, all bright yellow, 
and excellent for cutting, .2-3 ft. 

Cornflower.— See Cc-ntaurea. 

Cosmos. — Half-hardy annuals with pink, white, 
yellow, arid •crimson flowers superficially like 
single dahlias, and with feathery foliage. Sow 
under glass in February, and do not move the 
seedlings from the box in' which they are pricked 
out until the first sign of the flower is seen. They 
will flower continuously through summer, but if 
planted out too soon, they often make too much 
growth and too few flowers. 2 ft. upwards. 

Oof, oneaster.-— Hardy shrubs with bright ber- 
ries, very good on poor chalky soil. No regular 
pruning is needed. Plant in autumn or spring. 
Height varies according to species. C. horizon • 
tolis is the flattened-grmrth form suitable for 
planting against walls. ,, w-ftbtofb: 

Crocus. — Hardy perennial of which the root is a 
conn, though commonly referred to as a bulb. 
Plant in autumn, 3 in, deep and 4 in, apart. Lift 
and divide every fourth or fifth year, when the 
foliage is absent. Crocuses can he grown in pots or 
in bowls of fibre, but must be kept quite cool 
until the petals show colour, when they may be 
brought into the sunny window of a living-room. 
Some species of crocus suitable for rock-garden 
culture flower in autumn. The so-called autumn 
crocus hi actually Colchiam autwnnale (Naked 
Ladies). . ?• Tilts can be planted in August, and wilt 
flower almost at ones, sending up foliage only 
after the flowers have died away. 

Cuttings. The principles of this method of 
plant propagation may be summed up in a few 
words, though the varying requirements of dif- 
ferent plants make the subject 1 almost inexhaus- 
tible. Cuttings are pieces of a plant that are cut, 
tiff, and then induced to develop roots, etc., and 
so become new whole plants. They are. when 
mature, the exact counterpart of the old plant, in 
colour, size, habit of growth, and so on. In this 
they are superior to seedlings which may have 
inherited characteristics from the plant which 
produced the seed, and also from some other 
plant, which may or may not be known to the 
gardener. Seedlings are therefore very likely to 
•vary considerably from one another as well as 
from the plant that gave the seed. Cuttings are 
of many kinds. They may be soft-growth cut- 
tings, be., pieces of new soft growth that is still 
immature; or half-ripe cuttings, i.e., pieces of 
new growth from the current year’s stems, but 
becoming ripe or woody ; or .well-matured rips 
wood. Soft cuttings are the most difficult to 
root, for the tendency is for the cutting to become 
limn and decay before roots form. Such cuttings 
must be kept in a close moist atmosphere, and are 
usually placed under a bell glass or to a special 
propagating framef 

the open in late summer when the soil and air are 
warm and mists are frequent. Hard-wood cut- 
tings taken in November will stand throughthe 
winter in the garden, and in spring When growth 
commences they will form a good root system. 
These cuttings are 'not ready for permanent 
quarters until the following autumn. Afl such 
cuttings need open soil in whiehsthere is some 
coarse sand ; otherwise there is not sufficient air 
m the soil, and the cutting may decay. It is also 
vtBWniialthat-tihe.'inffisturei'Supplysshoulfl^h&.lK^: 
ftp. Other cuttings that can be rooted include leaf 
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f cuttings (sec Begonia) and root cuttings (see 
Bapaver). The use of special chemicals for 
rooting cuttings la a development of modem 
horticulture. See Section V. 

Cyclamen.— 0. persktm la the well-known 
butterfly flower sold in pots at Christians time. 
Dormant corms are potted in August, or seeds are 
sown in early spring: or in the previous autumn in 
gentle heat. The secrets , of success arc moist 
steady heat when starting the corms into active 
growth, no draughts, careful watering and allow- 
ing the coitus to become almost dry between! 
Easter and August, A plant in a pot may be 
kept for many years with care, but it is never 
quite so floriferous after the second season. 
.Colours various, 10 in. 

Cytisus (Broom). — Hardy shrubs that like 
warm, dry soil and sunshine. Plant in October. 
Cutback all the. young wood by one-third or one*, 
half after flowering, but do not cut into old wood. 
New plants can be ralsedirom seed Sown out of 
doors in September or under glass iu March. . It .is 
also possible to take cuttings to March, or August, 

Daffodils. — See Narcissus. 

Dahlia. — Half-hardy perennials with tuberous 
roots. They can be raised from seed, treated in 
the normal way for half-hardy annuals. . At the 
end of the season, tubers will have formed on the 
roots (if culture has been good), and these can be 
lifted and stored away front frost. In early spring, 
(January to March) tubers should be placed in 
boxes of moist soil on a greenhouse shelf, and when 
young growths appear, these must be taken off as 
cuttings, and patted singly in small pots to form 
roots. Pot on as required, and plant out at the 
end of. May, when danger of frost is past. Colour.-; ■ 
and types vary enormously, and catalogues' should 
be consulted. 

Delphinium,- — Hardy annuals and perennials. 
Annuals are generally- known as Larkspur, and 
include pink-, purple-, and blue-flowered varieties. 

18 in. to 2 ft. Perennial delphiniums are subjects 
which have received much attention from hybrid- 
ists and cultivators, and giant stems of spectacular 
flowers in all shades of blue, purple, white, and 
pink are now offered- by nurserymen. Plenty of 
lime and plenty of humus fa the soil are needed for 
good cultivation. Plant in early September or iu 
late February or March : the roots are fleshy and 
Inclined to suffer from disturbance in mid-winter. 

! A Pile of ash over newly planted browns is useful • 
i in the first winter, and may be repeated each 
1 year. Thin out growths to allow for good develop- 
ment — well-grown plants need to be spaced 4 ft. 
apart, but the usual distance to 18 in, apart in 
I groups of three, in the mixed border. Belladonna 
delphiniums are dwarf, and may bo set 1 ft. 
apart. Increase by taking cuttings of the best of 
the- spring growth, when they are 3 in. high, or 
raise new: varieties from seed. When the flowers 
fade, cut back stems to within a foot of the 
ground : a second crop of bloom will result. 

Dianthus, — The plant family that includes 
pinks, carnations, and sweet williams. All grow 
best in full sunshine, and prefer a well- drained 
soil with some mortar rubble worked into it during 
digging. - Lbne is essential for pinks and carna- 
tions. 

Carnations are of several kinds. There la the 
old hardy border carnation, which flowers in July. 
This is the flower of the cottage gardens, and needs 
only to be grown iu sun and suitable soil, and 
propagated every other season -by layering, or by 
cuttings if preferred.: Layering is so easy that it 
is generally better to adopt this method. A ring 
of prepared soil is placed round the old plant, to 
receive the “ layers.” Each side growth with no 
flowers is treated in turn. ! Two pahs of leaves are 
removed, at a distance' about three inches from 
the' tip of the growth. A slanting, upward cut is 
marie through this part of the stem, in such a way 
that the stem can be bent down into the prepared 
soil, and pegged there, -with the “ tongue” open 
under the soil. Boil should to pressed firmly 
found each layer before it is left. In about four 
weeks the roots will have formed, and after about 
six weeks it will be : possible- to sever the plant 
froi s paren It is " v ib d f d 
of July, and to move the rooted plant -to its. new 
quarters in October. ... If the garden is. extremely 
cold, the; new plants can be wintered to frames, 
but this should not be necessary with the hardy 
border carnation. In addition to this type there 
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are- perpetual-flowering carnations, which are 
hybrids that continue to flower from spring until 
late autumn. These are a little less hardy than 
the border carnation, and in difficult gardens they 
should always he ■wintered in frames. Guttings 
may be taken, or if the growth is suitable, layering 
may be practised. As some of these plants 
become rather tall, cuttings are often necessary, 
and the best type of cutting is a side growth from 
the middle portion of a tall flowering stem. Cut- 
tings can be pulled out at a joint, and Inserted in 


A. PARENT PLANT. 

B. NON FLOWER- 

ING SHOOT. 

C. NOTCH. 

D. CUT AWAY 

LOWER 
: LEAVES. 

E; PEG. 

F. LEAF MOULD 
AND SAND. 










Layering Carnations. — A young non-flower- 
ing aide shoot is pegged down into alow 
mound of fresh sandy soil. A few lower 
, leaves are cut away, a notch is made below a 
joint before the shoot is pegged down. In six 
to eight wdeks the layer can be severed from 
AlASs: the parent, but it is left for a few weeks 
before transplanting. d s-o'y 

sandy soil in a propagating frame. . Mahnaison 
carnations are suitable only for cultivation under 
glass, though very little heat is needed. Young 
layers or rooted cuttings are potted up singly in 
September — or at any suitable time, if ali-the- 
year-round cultivation is practised. Steady- 
growth, plenty of ventilation, and not too much 
heat are needed for success, and all the sunlight 
possible must be allowed. 

Pinks are of many different types too. Some 
are dwarfs suitable for the rock-garden, some are 
particularly suitable as border edgings-— the well- 
known double white “ Mrs, Sinicins ” pinks are an 
example — and some are tall enough to demand a 
place in mixed borders. Dianthus gardens include 
plcotees and many hybrid pinks, most of which 
are listed in catalogues. All need much the same 
cultural conditions as carnations, and all are 
readily increased by cuttings. 

S\ucet williams are grown as biennials, and many 
carnations and pinks, and the hybrid sweet 
wivelsfleld, are also grown in this way, seed being 
sown outdoors in early summer for the following 
season. The Dianthus family has a very wide 
colour range, and catalogues should be consulted. 

Dlervtlla (Weigela). — Hardy deeiduous shrubs, 
useful in all soils, but flourishing specially in moist 
leafy loam. “ Allot Carriere ” variety has trumpet 
flowers of carmine with an orange-yellow throat. 
7-9 ft. May and June. 

Digitalis (Foxglove). — Biennials and perennials. 
D. purpurea , white and pinkish purple, it) the 
common type. Sow seed in spring or early 
summer. Flowering from June to September. 
1-4 ft. 

Dimorphotheca (Star of the Veldt!.— -Half-hardy 
annual, best sown in April in light soil and a sunny 
position to flower in summer. Orange. 1 ft. 
Horonieum. — Useful early-flowering perennials 
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with yellow daisy-flowers. Ordinary soil and a. 
position in the sun suits them. Increase by 
division after the flowers have faded. I ft, to 18 in. 

Echeveria. — Rosette-shaped succulent, much 
used for edging summer borders. Increase by 
offsets in summer. Pot these, and bring them 
under glass for the winter. 

Eranthis (Winter Aconite). — Hardy, tuberous- 
rooted perennial. Plant in the autumn beneath 
shrubs and in sheltered: corners. The bright- 
yellow flowers appear in January. 

Echinops (Globe Tbistleh-rHardy perennials for 
sunny borders in light loam. Plant in spring or 
autumn. Leave undisturbed as long as possible. 

E. ritro has attractive steely-blue globe flowers. 

4 ft. 

Erica (Heathers).— Various heaths will do well 
in gardens, but most species will not tolerate 
lime. Some that will succeed In ordinary limed 
soil are E. cornea and its varieties, E. mediterranea. 
and E. termimlis. Complete “ Erica gardens,” 
comprising low dwarfs and carpet types and tall 
bushes and hedges, are a comparatively modern 
feature of gardens. Plant in October and where 
bushier growth is wanted trim back young growths 
in April, 

Erigeron, — Hardy perennials with dalsy-like 
flowers, mostly of mauve colouring. Plant ia 
sunny borders in autumn. Increase by division. 

Eschscholtzia (Californian Poppy). — Hardy 
annuals that prefer light soil in full sun. Sow 
preferably in August, or in March, and thin to 
allow 9 in. from plant to plant. Mostly bright 
yellow, 18 In. 

Forget-me-not. — See Myosotis. 

Forsythia (Golden Bell Tree).— Hardy deciduous 
shrubs, with masses of golden flowers on bare 
stems in early spring. Some are useful as hedge 
plants, others are more suitable to cascade over 
porches or over old trees. Plant in autumn. 0-10 
ft. March and April. Increase by cuttings of 
current year’s wood taken in June or July, or 
layer stems in summer, Many forsythias layer 
themselves when the stems bend over to touch the 
ground. 

Freesia. — Slightly tender bulbs, best for the 
cool greenhouse. Plant in August in pots of rich, 
sandy loam, 2 in. apart. 1 in. deep. Grow on 
without too much heat, to flower from January to 
April. Increase from seed or offsets. Various 
colours, but the old cream Freesia has the finest 
scent. 

Fritiliaria. — Hardy bulbs, suitable for any 
ordinary garden soil. F. meleatrris, 6-10 in., is 
the small Snakeshead, which thrives in moist 
sandy loam, and F. Imper-ialis, 30 in., the Crown 
Imperial. April to May. 

Fuchsia.-— Tender or half-hardy shrubs, deci- 
duous, flowering normally in late summer. Many 
fuchsias are only suitable for indoor cultivation 
except in summer, when they are set out for 
summer bedding. F. likcurtmi is the near-hardy 
hedge plant (4 ft.). Cut back fuchsias In Feb- 
ruary, to encourage bushy young growth. Keep 
the water supply constant through the growing 
period. Pot fuchsias may be rested from the 
time the leaves drop until February. Take cut- 
tings of fresh young growth (1 in.) and root them 
in pots of sandy soil in February or March, or take 
3-4-in. cuttings of half-matured wood in August. 
Fuchsias may be trained as standards ia the green- 
house, or grown in hanging baskets. 

Gaillardia (Blanket Flower).— Annuals and 
perennials with red and yellow flowers from June 
to October, Sow annuals in spring and thin out 
to lit. apart. Bow perennials in the open in May. 
and preferably treat them as biennials, sowing 
afresh each season. 1-21 ft. 

Galanthus (Snowdrop), — Hardy bull® excellent 
for the shady pgrts of the garden. Plant : in 
August, 3 in. deep and 3-4 in. apart. Lift only 
when the groups become crowded . There are single 
and double, short and tall varieties available. : / 

G azania. — showy yellow and brown flowers 
suitable for: summer bedding or to flower in pots ' 
indoors. Increase from basal cuttings in sum- 
mer, inserted in sandy soil in a propagating frame. : 
Protect from frost in winter and allow to rest after 
the flowers 'fade,"' .. : ;:i, f 

Gentiana.™ • Rock-plants that are mostly a' rich 
blue, and gre-Jy valued by the alpine gardener. 
Also some border perennials. Mom. well- drained 
: gritty loam is good for the aipines. Ordinary 
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border soil does for the willow gentian, Q, Then, on a dry day, use the mower with the 
aaeUpiadea, which has blue flowers in June to blades set high. Roll and mow alternately after 
August and grows 18 in. high. Lime-free peat or this until a good thick growth is obtained; 
leaf-mould is needed by G. sino-ornata, a late- Sulphate of ammonia mixed with sand or fine soil 
summer bloomer useful for formal beds. is the best stimulant if one is needed, but only very 

Geranium. — Hardy perennials with blue, pink, small quantities (not more than 4 02, 'of sulphate 
or white flowers, suitable for rock-gardens and at a time to each sq. yd.) should be used, arid this 
Borders, according to variety. Increase by seeds only once in three weeks during early summer, 
or division. (The popular bedding geranium is Gypsophila.—Hardy annuals and perennials for 
actually a Pelargonium (which see).) dry soil and full sun. Raise from seed in March, 

" Geum. — Hardy perennials useful in mixed bor- Increase perennials by division in spring or 
ders. Varieties with scarlet and orange flowers autumn. Pink or white, single or double, 
are available. Raise from seed sown In the open in 4-10 in. according to species. 

April or plant in spring or autumn and Increase by Selenium. — Hardy perennials that succeed in 

division. April to October. 6 in. to 2 ft. almost every garden in sunny borders. Plant in 

Gladiolus.— Plante that have recently received spring or autumn and increase by division, 
the attention of hydridists. Conns are now sold Yellow or bronze. 1-4. ft. 
by the million for spring planting. Some are early 

flowering, and some flower only in late summer or V 

autumn. Plant 4 in. deep with sand under each f 

corn, and allow 6 in. between the corns. In J-4 :/ "%Yy 

most gardens stakes are needed, but deeper i T 

planting in light sandy loam may avoid the M / «&„ L Y\# 

necessity for this. Propagate by seed or offsets. Yrl C, )/ WwY %/wP*' f 

Lift the eorms at the end of the season and clean fA J > Mi V; _ Jf 

them before storing : the offsets can be planted V V/ 

out in a sheltered part of the garden in March, to W a (w y » 

grow on and make flowering conns. ] i n j.T * 

Gloxinia. — Useful subjects for pot culture in a/i . « 

greenhouse or living-room. Start tubers in Y .'7 V f 

spring, in a box of moist rich soil. Pot up and rj W 

grow on without a check, and dry off again after \ H . I I 

flowering. Increase by seed sown under glass / 2 \ U7 

in January, Various colours, June to October. \h] -v w 1-w fi -H . ' . 

Godetia. — Hardy annuals which prefer moist Yu 
soil, but need sunshine. Sow in spring and thin . Y 

out to 9 in. apart. Pink, mauve, etc. 1ft. / V 4 ') 

Grass Surfaces. — For large lawn areas or for ( §7 . 

garden paths, grass is best soitoi on a well-dug. . fiLA / 

ille ,andrak< 1 its rorf an 1 1 d but the best : ; w t f / / 

turf is costly, and inferior turf not worth buying. UN 

Soil can be prepared for September sowing, /%«S yW 

which is Weal, or for spring sowing, which is a i ~n . L-f D 

good second best. Actually seed may be sown ite. ■ ',r$ y j.L 

later than September if the weather remains good. "('lnfi# 1 ; / raA. . 

but sown too late it is apt. to decay instead of r. Y I 

germinatint W 

Allow 2 'oz. of good seed per sq. yd. if possible. Ur c Lv r. 


Geranium Cuttings are shown in four stages : 

A. Cutt ing with “ heel ” of old stem attached. 

B. Cutting, lower leaves removed, cut below 
a leaf joint. C, Roots begin forming but hot 
ready for potting. I). Roots formed ready 
for potting into 3-in. pots. 


y r / ,.' x <wv / v Helianthemum (Sun Roses, or Rook Roses).— 

- y. >.;* ' Dwarf evergreen perennials suitable for the rock- 

••-••u ' y\ garden or water edges. Colours various. 1 ft. 

. _ ■ ■■ ■ . ... Plant in March or October. Increase from seed. 

How to Sow A Lawn. — Divide the seed into or from cuttings under glass in August. 

, two portions; half is sown in one direction. Helianthus (Sunflowers).— Hardy annuals and 
1 os. per sq. yd., and half in the other perennials. The large-flowered sunflower is a 
direction, X oz, per sq. yd. Seed is lightly little tender and must either be sown under glass. 
Joked hi and covered with a thin, dusting of or sown -late, enough to escape frosts. .Perennial 
fine soil. sunflowers are planted in spring or autumn and 

increased by division. 

A. smaller quantity will take longer to produce a Helichrysum (Everlasting flowers). — Half-hardy- 
good lawn. Divide the seed into half, . then 1 annuals or perennials, for sunny positions in 
divide it into portions to correspond with the moist,, rich loam, with good drainage. Sow, 
length of the lawn, allowing 1 oz. to each yard of annuals in spring under glass. Increase peren- 
lawn length. Sow a yard strip at a time, with a nlals by division in spring, or by cuttings in April, 
sepa 1 onoftl 1 u « , t oz. to the yard). When the various coloured daisy .flowers .are 
Then divide the other half of t he seed into portions almost (but not quite) fully open, cut them and 
according to the width of the lawn, and again hang them upside down* in small bunches, to- ;dry 
sow yarn strips of the lawn, widthways. Sowing for the winter. 

In two directions in this manner ensures even Heliotroptam perovianum (Cherry Pie). — Sum- 
dimribui A he *ed mer bedding plants which can 1 , >e raised from seed 

.Roll lightly after sowing, and cover with a little in. spring, or from cuttings in autumn treated as 
extra line soil if necessary. Protect from birds by advised for calceolarias. Purple, fragrant. May 
Stretching black cotton between sticks a few to September. 1-3 ft, 1 

Inches above the ground level. This will dis- Helleborus (Christmas Rose). — Hardy perennial, 

courage the birds by catching in their wings. suitable for partial shade, or for a greenhouse 
Soil when the grass -is an -inch or two high border or note. Increase by division in February 
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or March, after the flowers fade, but do not divide 
into very small portions. Plants can be potted tip 
in autumn for December flowering under glass, or 
they can be set out to make a late-winter display 
in. a format bed, E. miner is the white " Christ- 
inas Rose” which will flower in December and 
•January in a frame, hut, is often not in flower in 
the garden until February. H. orientalis is the 
Lenten, Rose, flowering: from January to April, 
various colours, 1ft. 

Hemerocailis (Day Lily).— Perennials with rush- 
like foliage and yellow or reddish flowers that last 
for a day only. Increase by root division in 
spring. Ordinary soil and a position by the 
waterside or near , the front of the mixed border 
suits them. 1-2 ft. 

Heuchera.— Compact bushy plants with dainty 
flowers in sprays. Perennial. Divide plants in 
spring, or raise from seed. Plant 9 in. apart, in 
groups. 11-21 ft. Pink or red. June and July. 

Hippeastrum. — Half-hardy bulbs for green- 
house, or for the warm border on the south of a 
greenhouse wall. Good rich loam, on the heavy 
side, with some charcoal and bone-meal is suitable. 
Repot, and propagate by offsets, or plant out In 
February. Colours various, winter or spring. 

1 ft. to 18 in.. 

Holly.— See lies. 

Hollyhock (Althaea rosea). — Perennial plants 
that are often, and better, treated as biennials as 
young plants are less subject to rust disease. Sow 
seed in early May in. the open, and move to 
flowering quarters in autumn. Plants mily also 
he raised from cuttings in summer. Colours 
various. C-10 ft. 

- Honesty. — Sue Lunaria. 

Hyacinth. — Bulbs excellent for pot culture and 
for gardens. Pot up from August to November, 
in soil or fibre. Plant out in the open garden in 
October. Small bulbs are sold for bedding and 
are quite satisfactory. Various colours, flower in 
the spring. 

Hyacinthus candicans (Cape Hyacinth).-— Good 
plants for well-manured sandy loam, and sunny 
borders, but they will also do reasonably well In 
partial shade. August. 2 ft. Plant in March 
or in October. 

Hypericum. — Hardy shrubs, evergreen and 
deciduous, also annuals and perennials. II. 
Maserianum is one of the most useful, and is a 
perennial 1 ft. to 18 in. high, with bright golden- 
yellow-flowers. This is useful in complete shade, 
under trees, etc. July to August. 

Hex (Holly). — Green and variegated varieties of 
this popular evergreen are obtainable. Most 
hollies are of one sex only— at least one male and 
one female plant are needed for berries to ripen. 
Holly makes a fine hedge, and plants can be 
raised from seed for this purpose. Pack the 
berries into moist sand and let them stay thus 
until the next autumn, when berries and sand may 
be sown together in the open. 

Hydrangea.— The common hydrangea of the 
shops is II. Eortensia (blue- or pink-flowered). 
This needs well-drained, richly manured, sandy 
soil, and adequate supplies of moisture. It is not 
quite hardy, and outdoors must have a sheltered 
position. Prune in summer, cutting out all weak 
wood ; thin out stems and remove dead flower- 
heads. Then cut back the remaining strong 
stems to within six or seven buds of the old wood. 
M. paniculata is a hardy species with white 
flowers. This should be pruned in March, stems 
thinned and others cut back to leave only a couple 
of good buds at the. base of the new wood. II. 
vetiolaris (or scandens), a climber with creamy 
flowers, can he left to ramble at will over old tree | 
stumps. Plant all species outdoors in March. Pot up 
hortensis for indoor culture in February or March. 

Impatiens (Balsam, or Touch-me-not). — The 
hardy annual, I. balsamina, is useful to sow in 
spring in partial shade for summer flowering. 
Pink. 18 in. 

. Iris. — Hardy perennials divided into two main 
groups, one with rhizomatous roots, and the other 
bulbous rooted. Plant bulbs in September, 
J-l in. deep, if preferred grow them in pots. 
Plant other types, including the May- and June- 
nowerins irises, dwarf bearded irises (on rock- 
gardens), etc., in November. Iris stylosa. which 
flowers from November to March, should be 
planted in gravelly soil in early autumn. For 
colours, heights, etc., consult catalogues. All 


iris can be raised from seed, hut some take several 
Seasons to arrive at flowering stage. 

Ixia:— South African btiibs, suitable' for warm, 
dry borders or rockeries In full sun. Rich, sandy 
loam should be provided, and the bulbs set 4 in. 
deep and 3 in. apart in September. These bulbs 
can also be grown in pots — six bulbs in a 6-in. pot. 

Jasminum.— Climbers very useful for porches 
and house walls. Increased by cuttings or layers 
in summer. J. siuMjlimm is the winter-flowering' 
jasmine that carries masses of yellow flowers on 
bare stems. Cut this hard back, after flowering. 
In a mixed shrubbery it does well tied to pillars 
in front of fall evergreens, or it can be cut almost 
to ground level after flowering , and allowed to 
form a bushy mass of stems, J. officinale is the 
white, summer-flowering jasmine. Thin out the 
stems of this,. to prevent crowding. J. revoMum 
is the May-flowering, golden jasmine, best grown 
as a bush, ■■ - 

Kalmia. — American shrubs, evergreen and 
bearing dainty pink flowers. Best in warm, 
sandy, leafy soil. Increase by seeds in spring, 
cuttings or layering in October. 

Kerria. — Hardy deciduous shrubs with orange 
flowers, single or double, in March, Useful for 
almost any soil. Cut out the Old wood in June 
or July, after the flowers have faded. Increase 
most easily by division of roots in autumn. 

Kniphofia (Red-hot Poker). — Hardy perennials 
that prefer well-drained, deep sandy and leafy 
soil in partial shade. Increase by seed, in March, 
under glass, or by root division at the same time. 
Protect plants from frost in winter. Various 
colours are to be found among “ red-hot 
pokers.” mostly flowering in late summer. 

Larkspur. — See Delphinium. 

Lathyrus.— See Sweet Pea. 

Lavandula (Lavender). — Light, well-drained soil 
suits these well-known shrubs. Plant in March 
or September. Clip over each season after the 
flowers fade, but do not cut hard back into old 
wood. Increase by cuttings in October. 

Lavatera. — One of the most showy of garden 
annuals. Sow in autumn or spring. Avoid trans- 
planting if possible but thin out to allow 1 ft. 
between the plants. 2-5 ft. Mostly pink, rose, 
or white. 

Loueojum (Snowflake). — Hardy bulbs with 
flowers of white and green, in spring or autumn, 
according to species, 10-15 in. Plant in Sep- 
tember, 4 in. deep in light soil and 5 or 6 in. apart. 
Lift only when necessary. 

lilac. — See Syriuga. 

Lilium.— Mostly hardy bulbs, which thrive in 
a position where the young growth is shaded, but 
the flowers lift their hearts to the sun. Some 
lilies succeed . in limed soil, e.u.. Madonna and 
regal iiiies ; others must have sandy peat. Cata- 
logues give information bn this point. Lilies can 
be grown in pots —L. auratimi is one of the best 
jfor this method and can he potted up in autumn. 
Increase regal lilies by seed (to flower in second year) 
or offsets, other lilies hr offsets, bulblets, or seed. 

Idly o£ the Valley. — See Convallaria. 

Linmn (Flax).— ilarrty annuals and perennials 
for mixed borders. Sow annuals in spring : thin 
out to 4 in, apart. Sow perennials in April, or 
raise from cuttings in July. Colours various, 8 hi. 
to 2 ft. 

Lobelia, — Useful half-hardy plant for summer 
bedding. Blue lobelia is raised annually from 
seed under glass in February. There are also 
taller perennials with red or, purple flowers which 
are useful for borders : these must be lifted and 
stored away from frosts in winter, or covered with 
ash in a warm garden. . " 

Ldve-in-a-Mist (Nigella). — Annuals with blue, 
purple, or white tibwem and delicate foliage ; useful: : 
as a foil to other flowers in vases. Sow in autumn 
or in March or April in I he open garden, 1-2 ft. 

Lunaria biennis (Honesty).— Hardy biennial 
with decorative seed ports after the purple or white 
flowers fade. Sow broadcast in the wilder parts 
of the, garden, a i ;!f. 

Lupinus (Lupins);— Hardy perennial-! which can 
easily be raised from seed. Numerous named 
varieties are obtainable from nurserymen ami 
seedsmen. There -ire also annuals which can bo" 
sown in spring for summer blooming. The well- 
known “ Russell'’ lupine are a particularly toe 
strain of the perennials, ruth a very wide colour 
range. 1-5 ft. 
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Magnolia.— Hardy and half-hardy shrubs, 
deciduous or evergreen. The easiest to grow is 
possibly M. stetlata. Plant iri April or October. 

Malconia.— See Virginian Stock. 

Michaelmas Daisy. — See Aster. 

Mignonette (Reseda odorata). — Scented peren- 
nial plants that- are normally grown as annuals. 
Sow in spring, and tliln out to 6 in. apart. 

Mimulus (BSonkey Flowers).— Hardy and half- 
hardy annuals and hardy perennials. M. 
tiiirimis is a showy annual raised from seed sown 
under glass. June. 9 in. M. mosckatus is the 
species which was onee scented, but lias now lost 
its fragrance. 

Monkshood.— See Aconitum. - . : v HT 

Montbretia— Hardy , bulbous plants, best in 
rich, sandy loam. Several named varieties, with 
flowers varying from rose to golden orange, are 
now obtainable, 2-4 ft. Plant in April, 4 in. deep 
and 4-6 in. apart. '.H'h 

Muscari (Grape Hyacinths) .—Hardy bulbs useful 
for rock-garden and border edgings, or for pot 
culture. Plant in October. Increase by offsets 
at this time. Blue or white. 8 in. 

: Myosotis (Forget-me-not).— Annuals and peren- 
nials, but most are grown as biennials; the 
ordinary Forget-me-not used in spring bedding is 
sown in April or May for the following season, and 
planted out in autumn when bulbs are planted. 
Some species are suitable for waterside gardens. 

Narcissus.- — Hardy bulbs of which there are a 
great many different species and hybrids. The 
various groups into which horticulturists have 
divided them include trumpet daffodils, short- and 
medium-clipped types, buneli-flowejcdltypes, and 
SO on. All may be used for spring bedding, or 
grown under glass or . in the home. Plant in 
August for show blooms, in October for main 
plantings. Plant rather deeply (daffodils about 
d in, deep) with a little sand under each bulb if the 
soil is very sticky clay. Lift only when crowding 
occurs. 

Nasturtium.— See Tropaoleum. 

Nemesis.— -Half-hardy annuals for spring sowing 
under glass. Seed may also be sown in frames in 
August and wintered in the frames. . Colours very 
varied. . 1 ft. June to September. 

Nemophila (Californian Bluebell). — N, insign is 
is the small blue-flowered .annual suitable for 
border edgings, bow in spring . where it will 
mature. 3 in. 

Nepeta (Catmint). — Dwarf,, compact, .grey- 
leaved perennial with many spikes of lavender-, 
purple flowers. Nepeta Mussini . is the variety 
mostly grown. 1 ft. July. Increase from cut- 
tings in September, or divide in spring, or autumn. 

Nlcotiana (Tobacco). — AL alata is the white-, 
flowered fragrant plant grown for summer bedding 
from seed sown in February under glass. A T , 
tiumlem has more colourful, red flowers but lack 
fragrance, 

Nigella. — See Love-in-a-Mist. 

Oenothera (Evening Primrose). — •Annuals, bien- 
nials, and perennials. The border Evening 
Primrose ®. JmtUasaFraseri grows to 2 ft. and 
carries bright yellow flowers in the evenings, from 
June to August. Increase by seed sown in spring 
in a cold frame, or by, division in spring or autumn. 

Orchids.—Tropical plants which , need not only 
a, glasshouse,.: but special noil and moisture con- 
ditions. Their culture is therefore only for 
experts, except for a few of the more easily grown 
varieties. Odontoglossuia and cypripedium 
varieties are sometimes satisfactory in the cool 
greenhouse. Tf ha Ij orchids, 

natives of Britain, which are grown on rock- 

gUrtaifS.' ... I. . ..V'A .. ■■ /A.;' A';:". ; : v ■ 

Paionia (Peony),-— Herbaceous and shrubby 
plants, The old red peony of cottage gardens has 
mostly given place to a race of hybrids of great 
variety. of form and colour. Leafy, well-manured, 
moist soil is needed, as -peonies are gross, feeders. 
A. mulch of manure each February over estab- 
lished plants will helm In September increase by 
removal from the old plants of crowns with roots 
attached. 

Pansy. See Viola. , ■ . 

Fapaver (Poppy). — Hardy annuals, biennials, 
and perennials. Annuals may be sown in spring 
or autumn. These include P, Mhaas, the Shirley 
poppy. Bien ial i . -o 1 1 tl« !*• and poppy, 

< Hi ig . - a 

suitable for warm soil, as it dies oS’-itt bold soil, if 1 
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the winter is severe. P, orientate is a useful, 
perennial for any garden, and produces the huge 
blooms that are a feature of early summer gardens. 
Plant this in spring or autumn, but do not. lift 
unless the plants are very overcrowded. Increase 
preferably by root cuttings, &<•., pieces of root of . 
finger-length and thickness, planted with 2 in. of 
soil over the top of each. 

Passion Flower , (Passiflora).-T-Climbing shrubs, 
suitable for warm situations or. for the greenhouse - 
Cut back new wood half length in February. 
Plant in spring or autumn. Increase from cute 
tings in summer. - : . 

Pelargonium. — Bedding geraniums and show 
pelargoniums both belong to this genus. Sun- 
shine in plenty is the main need. Bedding 
geraniums should be wintered under glass. The 
best method is to make a practice of talcing cut- 
tings each August or September, inserting these 
round the edges of large pots of sandy soil, in the 
greenhouse. These can be potted up separately in 
spring, and used for summer bedding. In early 
spring it may also be convenient to take some 
cuttings from old plants wintered under glass. 
These, if not allowed to flower during summer, will 
make good pot plants for winter flowering in a 
sunny window. 

Pentstemon. — Slightly tender perennials, useful 
for summer bedding, in a variety of colours, 20-30 
in. They can be raised from, seed sown under 
glass in March, or from cuttings taken in August 
and wintered in a frame. 

Petunia. — Half-hardy perennials, grown as 
annuals for summer bedding. Excellent for 
window-boxes. Sow under glass in early spring. 
Various colours, June to October. 1 ft. 

Philadelphus (Syringa, Mock Orange). — Hardy, 
deciduous, flowering shrubs which grow ur* to 
12 ft. in height. The flowers are white and often 
scented — Virginale. P. microphyllus flowers in 
June and is a dwarf species, 3-4 ft. high. 

Phlox. — Hardy annuals and perennials. P. 
Drummondii is the annual of many brilliant 
colours that is usually sown under glass for sum- 
mer bedding. 6rl2 in. June to October. P. 
dec,ussata is the tall border phlox of which many 
varieties are sold. 2-4 ft. Plant this with 14 in, 
of soil over the crowns in autumn or spring. 
Increase by division in February, March, or 
October ; by cuttings of young growths in autumn 
(under glass) ; or by seed sown in the open in 
April. This succeeds in partial shade. 

Physalis (Winter Cherry or Cape Gooseberry). — 
Light, rich soil and a sunny position .should tie 
provided in order to obtain the best results. The 
plants are grown for their “ lantern ” fruits, and 
steins should be cut when the lanterns are 
coloured, and hung in small bunches upside down 
until the stems have become dry and rigid. 

Pinks.— See BicmthUs. 

. Polomonium (Jacob’s ladder). — Hardy peren- 
nials, with blue or white flowers in June. Plant 
in spring or autumn. 0 in. apart in groups. Divide 
roots at the same seasons. 3 ft. 

Polyanthus. — See Primula. 

Polygonatum (Solomon’s Seal). — One of the 
best flowering plants for shady positions. Rich, 
moist soil is best.- Plant in autumn or spring. 

Polygonum (Knotwort).— P. BaUsdmanicmn 
is a rapid-growing climber which is useful to hide 
outhouses, or to smother old tree stumps. It 
flowers xirofusely in early and: in late summer, but 
should generally be kept well away from the 
house, on account of its untidy habit— -the flowers 
and leaves fall in large numbers, Plant in 
iiutunm or spring. 

Primula (The Primrose Family). — Primroses and 
P. Polyantha, and the various greenhouse primu- 
las, such as P. sinensis, ail belong to this large 
family. So also do certain primulas that lore the 
waterside or bog garden. Polyantha primroses 
(polyanthus) are probably the most useful in the 
•ordinary garden. These can be raised from seed, 
sown outdoors in April, or under glass if preferre 
or old plants can be divided after the flo wers fade. 

Pyretkrum.— Hardy perennials, but only suit- 
able for well-drained, light, rich sail. Lift and 
divide every other year at planting time in 
spring. Many named varieties are available in- 
different colours and all grow from 2, to 3 ft, - 

Ranunculus,— Herbaceous perennials useful in 
groups in a- border where the soil is moist and rich. 
Plant 9 in. apart in groups, in autumn and mulch 
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with, decayed manure each year at this season, plants. Seilta sjMrka and its new variety 
Increase by division. 1 f'PnnR 33G?iiifcy arc j?oou grown liisxiouow bowls 


Reseda. — See Mignonette. 

Rhododendron. — Evergreen shrubs with huge 


of iibre. 
Sedum.- 


family of plants with -fleshy leaves 


should have full sun. Plant in September or April. 

Ribas sanguinoum (the Red Flowering Currant). 
— One of the best of deciduous flowering shrubs 
for a town garden. Plant in spring or autumn. 
Increase by cuttings in autumn. 

Richardia (Arum Lily).— Plant the bulbs in 
large pots in .October. Light loam with some 
farm manure and sand is a good compost. Water 
freely until June— the pot can stand in a saucer 
of water. Plant out for the rest of the summer, or 
stand the pot in the open in the shade. Increase 


autumn or spring. 

Sidaieea;-— Hardy perennials with pink, bluish 
or white flowers, duly. 3 ft, Plant in spring or 
autumn, and increase by division. 

Snowdrop. — See Galanthus. 

Soianum capsiesstnun (Winter Cherry). — Pot 
plants that carry in winter bright orange fruits 
like cherries. When the berries shrive!, the 
Plante should be cut back hard and restarted into 
fresh growth — in February or March. Until that 
time water should be given, and the plants kept 


species, ana mnunieramc nvmuis, rut arc nest 
planted in November, but planting may continue 


Spiraea. — Hardy shrubs and perennials that 


until the buds begin to break in spring, The main like moisture arid thrive in marshes S.javonica 
groups are bush and standard roses, ramblers, is the inoisture-lovlng perennial that is grown as 
climbing roses, and hedge roses. Bushes are a ixa plant .for the markei. , . 

pruned in late March, the weak wood being cut Stocks.— Ahistly aalt-haray biennials nut tne 
away first, and then the stronger shoots cut back annual Pen-week btock is best known of all, ,Ai| 
to induce strong new growths that will carry the are easily raised from seed in a frame or cold 
season's flowers. Hard pruning is the rule for greenhouse, and named varieties of many colours 
roses that are weak growers ; less drastic pruning and heights are listed m catalogues, 
for strong growers, otherwise they will make too Sunflower. — nee Holiantuus. 

much new wood and not enough flawera; <-.->Stan- ■ - Swe®. Pea.— -Hardy annual .which has been 
dard roses are pruned as bush roses, except that much improved of late years by hybridisation, 
all growths from the base are cut away and only Bow in autumn or spring, under glass or in the 
the head allowed to develop. Climbers are open. Remove side growths and keep one or two 
climbing types of the same kinds of roses as the main stems on each plant to produce the best 
bushes and standards, and these are also pruned flowers. Support on bamboo canes or pea sticks, 
in March, but care is taken to allow a skeleton of and pick flowers as they open. Sweet peas pay- 
old wood to remain to cover supports. Ramblers for deep cultivation oi the soil ami constant 
are the kind of roses that send up long stems from attention during the summer, 
the base each season. The flowers appear on the Sweet William. — See Dianthus. 
wood that is a vear old, and after the flowers Syringa (Lilac), — (The name .syrlnga is some- 
fade, these old stems are cut right away, and only times wrongly applied to philadelphus or mock 
the young unflowered wood tied into the supports, orange.) Hardy shrubs of various colours. 
These are also grown as standards. For fuller Plant in October or March. Prune as little as 
details specialist books should, be consulted, as possible, and when pruning, cut stems right to the 
there are a great many slight differences in pruning base, or to the point where , two stems join : 
according to the variety of rose grown. Cultiva- shortening stems after flowering will prevent 
tion should include an annual mulch of immure if flowers appearing in the next season, 
possible, and the use of bone meal and lime. The Thrift.— See Armeria. 

usual planting distances for rose bushes in a rose Tobacco Plant. — Hee Nicotians, 

garden are 2 ft. apart, for bushes in beds not more Tropseoleum. — The common nasturtium and 

than 5 ft. wide. also canary creeper which has fringed leaves and 

Salpiglossis, — Half-hardy annual with petunia- golden flowers, both belong to this family. Seeds 
like flowers, richly pencilled. It flowers in are sown under glass in February or March, or in 
August, on stems 18 in. high, and makes a brave the open when danger of frost damage is past, A 
show in a border. Sow under glass in February, sunny position, and not too rich a soil is best, 
Salviai— Annuals,' biennials, and perennials. , Tulips.-v-Hardy bulbs, -obtainable to great 


-Hardy bulbs, obtainable in great 


Annuals are sown under glass In February, variety from bulb growers. Plant in November — 
Hardy perennials planted in autumn or spring, over-early planting may cause the plants to go 
Half-hardy- perennials used . for summer bedding blind. Plant 4-8 in, deep with sand under each 
are raised from cuttings taken in spring from old bulb. Lift tulips (except tulip specie.-! and a few 
plants that have wintered, under glass. S. patens cottage tulips) every season when the foliage has 
(deep blue) and S.tplettdms (scarlet) arefavourites died down* Clean, sort over and keep large 
for summer flower-beds. bulbs to replant in bqrders. Plant smaller ones 


bulbs to replant in bqrders. Plant smaller ones 


Saztfraga, — A large family of plants mostly in a nursery plot to grow on to larger size, 
suitable for the rock garden, and of . various colours. Verbena. — -Hardy bedding plants which can be 

The Mossy Saxifrages include Peter Pan (crimson) raised from: cuttings rooted in autumn and, left 
and .Elf (pink). Encrusted , varieties are smaller undisturbed: In the. pots until February. More 
like St Jenkimte (pink) and S. avicaUa (yellow), cuttings can be takes .in '-February from old 


Some varieties are only suitable for the Alpine 
house. S. Meuasea has large fleshy leaves, and 


lants that have wintered under glass. Stop 
iack the growing points of young plants, to make 


pink flowers in spring ; this grows well by the them bushy. Seeds can be raised under glass in 


waterside, and in the shade. 

Seabiosa.— Annuals, biennials, . and perennials;; 


Sweet scabious is best raised from seed sown each herbaceous perennials. 


the early spring, in a temperature of fit) 1 F. 
Veronica. — Hardy evergreens, annual-!, and 


_ ..I easily grown and 

August to flower in the following summer. S. propagated according to the type. 
emccasica is a fine blue perennial suitable for cut Viola,™ Hardy plants that include the pansies, 

flowers, best in deep, moist, rich loam in full sun. tufted pansies, and rock violas or Violettas. All 
Increase from seed or by division, Flowers mostly can be raised from seed sown in pans of light soil 
in shades of blue and purple, up to 3 ft. A in June, or Bead may lie sown in the open in July, 
yellow species, A. lutea, grows to 5 ft. and is To obtain a stock of good plants of unil'unn colour. 


useful at the back of a mixed border; 


increase by cuttings at any convenient time 


Sobmauthus. — Half-hardy annuals that like rich between April and October. - Named varieties are 
loam with some mortar rubble. Sow the seed numerous, and catalogues should be consulted, 
under glass in August,, or in; the opendn-April. = Violet.— This alsois a-form ofwiola-. 1 Ordinary, 
Lemurs various, up to 4 ft. according to , variety, violets are hardy and can be grown outdoors all 
7 „ as a -£ ot Pl a ot for the cold greenhouse. the year round. After flow-era fade, the plants 
. f, oil ®-“Hardy bulbs, including the native blue- , can be taken, up, the .‘host, new outside crowns 
tielb There are aiso garden types, with blue, replanted, and unwanted runners and dying 
white, .and -rose flowers. - Plant in October 2J;- in.; Loliagei-.r-emoved,-:," This. ■■'-■■treato«at;t.-T®i--.-'-<aBttrB--- 
deep and 4 in. apart, bcillas also make good pot better flowers in the following season. Violets can 
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layering in summer. Mauve or white. May and 
.June, Prune January or February as a vine. 

Zinnia.— Half-hardy annuals for light, rich 
soil. Sow under glass in early spring. Be careful 
to avoid damping off. Pot up seedlings singly Ixi 
small pots, for greenhouse cultivation, or plant 
out from, boxes in June. ' Bed, orange, etc., 
according to variety. July “to September,, 
20-30 in. 

for the creation of rock-gardens, for stepping- 
ara. They can also be fashioned into seats, steps. 


of course be grown tinder glass for the market, and 
many named varieties are on sale for this purpose. 

Virginian Stock.— Wefl-lniown hardy annual 
that can be sown at any time during spring or 
summer, to make border edgings. Sow thinly, 
where it is to grow, anil do not transplant or thin out. 

Wallflower. — See Cheiranthus. 

Winter Cherry.— See Pkysalis and Solantun. 

Wistaria.— Hardy ornamental climber for house 
walls. Plant in spring or autumn. Increase by 

Concrete is suitable for making water-gardens, 
stones, and all kinds of Informal footpaths, I 
„ Concrete slabs may be built into pergolas and pill 
bird-baths, sundials, and other garden ornaments. 

Useful data concerning the mixtures needed are : — ) eu decf i d. “c c . 

Paths . — 1 bag of Portland cement, 2| eu. ft. of sand, and 31 cu, ft. of shingle will make a path 

2 ft. by 15 ft= Is laid 2 in. thick. ■ ^ ; 

Small flat stones . — Of bags cement to 1 yard sand. These can be used for paving, to build into 

pillars, and to make retaining walls. 

It is best, if making pillars and pergolas and walls, to prepare quantities of slabs first, and build them 
later into the structures required. Tim effect is better than if large unbroken surfaces of concrete are 
left on view in the garden. Such surfaces are only artistic if they are absolutely perfect in detail, and 
where very large pools, bridges, and similar features are to be made of concrete, the construction is 
best put in tne hands of contractors. \ • /. . , . - 

Water in the Garden. — Iiock- and water-gardening of an informal type, where water, falls from 
pool to pool down a rocky slope, or trickles over a bed of shingle on its way to 4 bottom , pool, and 
water-gardening of more formal character, where a water-lily is surrounded by flat stones laid .flush 
with the lawn— both theee extremes, and many variations of them, can be undertaken by an owner- 
gardener. Small pumps, run by electricity, can be obtained to circulate the water in the hill-side 
water-garden. In a flat, open pool where water-plants are grown, no circulation of water is required, 
as the oxygenating plants in the water will keep it fresh and clean. 

To construct a formal pool, first excavate the soil to a depth and area sufficient to allow for a 6-in. 
wall all round. Roughly nail together old boards to make a framework that will fit inside and come 
above the rim, and will allow for the wall thickness. Begin by mixing concrete as advised above for 
paths, he., with sand, shingle, and Portland cement. Put a 6-in. thick layer all over the bottom of 
the hole. Then set the Wooden framework in position, and fill in a similar mixture between the wood 
and the surrounding soil. Do this as soon as possible after laying the base, so that wail and bottom of 
the pond are bound well together. 

It is essential that the framework should be easily removable, and this will be so if few nails are 
used in assembling ami the wood is rubbed over with some kind of oil before the concrete ia laid. 

Above the rough wail, any kind of finish can be marie, when the concrete has hardened and the 
framework has been removed. For instance: rough slabs may be built to lessen the formality of the 
pool, or fiat pre-cast concrete slabs may be laid flush with a lawn, or built into a low wall, as desired. 

FA depth of 2 ft. of water veil! allow' the cultivation of many lovely water-lilies, but a depth of 10 ia. 
to enough for the cultivation of pigmy types, and of many other water-loving plants. 


II. FRUIT 


Preparation for fruit culture includes three things. First, the selection of the best available site. 
Fruits are often ruined by spring frosts, particularly in low-lying districts. The effect of a late frost is 
worse when the rising mm shines directly on. to the trees, so that a slope facing east is undesirable. 
However, the choice of sites is for most of us very limited. The second important point ia to .choose 
fruits and varieties that are most likely to succeed, and to be of use to us, taking into considera- 
tion the aspect of the site. Family needs and personal tastes will, of course, enter into the Question 
here. Finally, the soil must be suitably prepared for the fruits that are to be grown. 

Some fruits will grow on walls. Some can be trained’ to wires strained between two posts, so that 
they can, if desired, edge a walk through the kitchen garden. Some fruits grow reasonably in partial 
shade : others need full sunshine. Before any detailed order is sent to a nursery, all these tilings 
should be er i sid m d, and the following information concerning popular garden fruits will be a useful 
guide to the novice in garden matters. , : . 


Apple.— A good, deep loam to best for apples, 
preferably, with a sub-soil of day or chalk. , For 
gardens it is best to buy trees on dwarfing stock 
(Mailing IX); as these come: into bearing quickly, 
and never grow to very large trees. Plant in 
October, or before March, stake immediately, and 
from time to time renew the ties, to make sure 
that the: tree te . secure, hmfc that the tying material 
allows for sufficient stem growth. In districts 
where rabbits may be troublesome, protect the 
base of the tree by a surround of wire netting; 
otherwise:; the : rabbits . will : gnaw : the bark, ; tod 
if the bark is removed all round the tree, it 
will die. Remember fertility rules : at least 
two apples should be grown unless there are 
many other apples in the neighbourhood. These 
two should flower at the same season and 
croHB-poUinate each other. • Barton's Superb and 
Ellison’s Or ange would make a good dessert pair. 
Laxton's Super!) and Lord Derby if a cooker is 
wanted. When planting apples allow 12 ft. from 
bush to bush — more space still if large standards, 
are . to be grown. Manure with garden compost 
or farm manure if the ground is dry and poor. 
Use potash in winter on all dessert apples, and a 
complete fertiliser in spring when the fruit is 
setting. (For information re spraying arid feeding 
.of apples and all other fruits, see Section VI.) 
Prune dm winter, cutting hack side growths on 


most varieties, to encourage spur formation. 
Shorten leaders to encourage bushy growth and 
make the bush symmetrical. Certain apples 
bear fruits at or near the tips of young shoots : 
these varieties must be pruned differently. Some 
of tlie shoots can be taken out each season, and 
others left full length to carry the fruit. : It is im- 
portant with this type of pruning that stems : 
should not become too crowded, though a some-, 
what straggly appearance as compared with 
other apples must be expected. These varieties 
are described in catalogues sa “ tip-bearers, 1 ' 

Apricot,— Plant in October in 'well-drained, 
calcareous loam, dug to a depth of 3 ft. and well 
dressed, with bone-meal. A position against a 
sunny wall is good. Allow 10 ft. for thefipread 
of the tree. Fruits grow on young wood a year 
old. : Pruning should be ftoger-aiid- thumb pruning 
In summer to encourage sufficient young stems ; 
remove the tips of steins that are fruiting, and to 
get fine specimens thin out fruits when the size of 
peas. Homskirk and Moor . Park are useful 
varieties for gardens. 

Blackberry.' — Heavy dressings of farm manure 
or garden compost, or a bucket of poultry drop- 
pings washed in with plenty of water in July or 
August, will produce fine fruits and strong growth. 
Use blackberries over old banks, or to cover tool- 
houses and other odd buildings. Himalayan 







FRyiir: ; ^ -/v.^artss-;' r : m; ::©abdemin® 

Giant, Merton Thornless, and Parsley-leaved ate nftte years, and If half the bushes are so treated 
three useful blackberries. Plant in October, and each season, the result is good. Pruning of red 
increase by layering In summer. and white currants is more on the general Hues for 

Cherry. — Where one cherry only can lie grown apples and other spur-fruiting subjects. After 
plant a Morello cherry, which will thrive almost fruit is gathered broken Stems are cut cleanly 
anywhere, oven on a north wall In a town garden, away, and at the same time the sine growths are 
Other cherries should be planted in pairs for cross- pinched back a little to prevent too much over* 
pollination, and these pairs should be selected very crowding. In. winter, these side, growths are 
eatefully, since cherries do not necessarily cross shortened to .within a few inches or the old wood, 
pollinate each other because they are in bloom at of to allow a couple of good leaf buds as well as 
the same time, The advice of an expert should the fruit buds on the “spur,' At the same tune 
be sought on this matter if much planting is clone, symmetry is encouraged, and the heart of each 
"Where two sweet cherries only can be planted, a bush is kept open so that air and sun can reach ah 
Rood choice would bo Emperor Francis (white: stems, and so that fruit gathering is made easier, 
heart) and Governor Wood (red and yellow.) Damsons.— A variety of plum which is very 
"When needed, prune in autumn, but as little as hardy and offct-m used as windbreak aiongsnie 
possible after: the tree has been formed, large orchards. It succeeds well in chalky losua 


CROSSBAR SINGLE TRIPOD 

(Three Mewiods op Stakutg Fritit Trees, cross-bar, single, and tripod. In each case protective 
material Is used to prevent the tie cutting the tree. Ties must, be examined and renewed once a 
year. 1 ■ A" 1 / A AAA; A-A .^b?. 'b-s-'b: (A( . ’f.,.,’. ■ 

. : Ourrants. — Two distinct types of currants are ! over clay sub-soils, but not in sandy soil unless 
.'grown— black currants and red currants, White, this .is : very well (treated during preparation, 
and pink currants are varieties of the red, with Plant from October onwards, 15 ft. apart for 
similar habit: of growth. Black currants need hfdiiiafy standards.: For hedging and wind- 
rich, moist loam and plenty of sun, though they breaks they can be planted closer. Prune in 
succeed, fairly well in partial shade, Bed and early years to form a shapely tree : Safer cut out 
•white currants like similar soil, hut will also do dead wood ’only; and keep the growths from get- 
veil in light soil. They can be trained against ting overcrowded. Old damsons can be pruned 
house walls if desired, and they are more tolerant as hard back as desired without permanent harm, 
of dryness in the soil. In planting any of the Figs. — Plenty' of sun and air are needed for figs, 
curraiite as bushes in the open garden, allow at: and in order to encourage ripening of the wood 
least 4 ft. each way, 5 ft, apart is even better, (essential to fruit production) a restricted root run 
Plant in October, or during the dormant season,, should be provided. The hole prepared for the 
when there is no frost, in the soil. Increase ali tree, about 4 ft. square, can be bricked in, but 
types by cuttings taken only from -perfectly, usually a. position alongside house foundations is 
healthy plants. These, cuttings can be pieces sufficiently restricted. A chalky sub-soil is very 
10-15 in. long, stripped of lower leaves (if still suitable for this, fruit. Pruning in winter should 
present) and inserted in the open, in rows, about consist of removal of the old fruiting shoots, and 
6 in. apart, in November. At least half the cutting tying in of new growths. In .early summer the 
should be buried in the soil. Its the case of red number of new shoots allowed from each of these 
arid white currants, the lower dormant buds newly tied-in growths should be strictly limited — 
should be picked, out., at the time the cutting is one at the tip to extend the branch, and one at the 
inserted. This will prevent the appearance of base of each shoot to bec< 

suckers and allow for a short “leg” above the following year is the usual number' of buds to 
ground before the head develops. In the case of i leave, At the end of summer these are stopped 
black currants the dormant buds should all re- above the sixth leaf. In autumn any fruits that 
main, as growths from the ground level are to be are larger than pea-size should be removed, as 
encouraged, since the blade currant fraifs best on these are almost certain to be frost damaged, 
young wood. Pruning of black currants can be. mid the vigour of the plant is liest, allowed to go 
done as soon as possible after the fruit, is gathered, into the small fruits which will swell in spring, 
and it .should consist of the removal of as much “ Brown Turkey " is one of the bent figs to grow 
old wood as possible, and eneoira,u,cit A outdoors. 

young growths. Where strong basal growths are • Gooseberries,— -Almost any soil and, situation 
appearing, these should he retained and the old i will do reasonably wall for gooseberries, but a 
.wood all cut right out. If. only young wood from i deep, rich loam, in fall sunshine will produce the 
the old stems exists, use discretion and keep some best fruits. Plant from October onwards and 
of the best stems, while cutting others hard back, increase by cuttings taken as described above for 



is allowed. Bushes may need as much room as 
5 ft,, or even more. .»• X>- 

Grapes.— Outdoor grape vises should, if possible, 
be against a south or 'south-west wall . if cultiva- 
tion is good, ripe grapes will then 'be obtained. 
In any case, an outdoor grape vine is attractive on 
account of its foliage. Chalk and mortar rubble 
at the bottom of the hole prepared for planting, 
calcined bones mixed with the next layer of loam, 
and fibrous loam mixed with garden compost to 
complete the sits will be found good; Plant in 
spring,, setting the stem 1 or 2. ft. away from the 
wall, the roots well spread out to' a half circle 
about a foot below the surface. One or more 
main stems may he allowed to develop, and these 
will be shortened a little each winter. The side 
growths will be carefully spaced by removal of 
unwanted growths,. and sub-laterals on these side 
growths will carry the flower and fruit trusses. 
To encourage flower formation on these, sub- 
laterals the 'tips of the new growths will be nipped 
oil— -in the first place they will be shortened to 
about a foot long in summer, and in winter they 
■will again be shortened to leave only one or two 
dormant buds at the base. This summer and 


Bran Ff.uits are easily increased from cuttings. 
With red and white currants and gooseberries 
the lower buds arc removed as shown mi right. 
Lower buds on blackcurrants are left on. 
Soil level is at A. - 


winter pruning of the new wood Is continued eaeh ~ ^ & ■■ xi x " 

season— the summer priming to leave .either a • x'X 

stem about a foot long, or a stem carrying a fruit JpxXx : 

truss a couple of leaves beyond the trass, and the ' ■ 

winter pruning to leave only a few dormant buds /sy 

near the old wood so that sufficient new growths ''z 

vrill develop in spring. '■ : y'-fiX , :;, x.' \ , , 

Loganberry, — Hvbrid berries of similar growth Graph Vines are pruned during dormancy, 
to blackberries. and .heeding the same kind of The young growths are cut back to two eyes 

cultivation The loganberry, in particular, as shown. ' During growth the young shoots 

responds to generous treatment in the matter of are stopped to three leaves beyond the bunch : 
limiid fertilisers and mulchings. Ruthlessly cut of grapes. ; Laterals are also pinched out after 
mt all obi steins each autumn, as r pherries are the first leaf, 
treated. Increase by layering in summer. 

Medlar, — A broad-topped tree of attractive sidered as a good guide -to their edibility : the 
appearance occasionally found wild in southern most bitter should be avoided, those rather bitter 
counties of England, but- probably not Indigenous, to eat may be mixed with sweet almonds or other 
Plant between October and March, in any reason- nuts in the making of marzipan and cakes, while: 
ably good soil. No pruning when the tree is once sweet-tasting almohds are always safe to eat. If 
formed. Fruit is gathered at the end of October trees are planted for their fruits a nurseryman 
or mid-Nov ember, and laid out on trays, eye should be consulted before purchasing. Plant 
downwards, until it bus Wetted, is., become October to February in ordinary loam, 
partly rotten and soft enough to be palatable. Cob-mis and Filberts are closely allied to the 
Jelly can be made from the fruits before they are wild hazel nut, and also to the Barcelona nut 
fully ripe. which is sold shelled, or tmslielted, in large 

- Melon.— Some-melons- can be grown to frames, quantities for Christmas fare. The: difference 
and some in glasshouses, m both cases the culture between hazel nuts and cobs or filberts la mainly 
to similar to that required by cucumbers. Under one of size, due to cultivation. The difference 
sot hould be sown in 3 ' r me in each- between the cobs and the filberts is that the 

small pot of Bandy soil, the seed being pressed down cob-nuts have husks only part way up the hut, 
4 in. into the compost. Temperature 65°: S’. For whereas the husk of the filberts: -completely «n*. 
frame culture sow seeds a little later, in the same veiopes the nuts.' There are naturally many 
way Plant in the soil of the frame, or in the different varieties of both nuts— varying chiefly 
greenhouse bed as for cucumbers.- Allow five or 'in size, in colour, in the hardness or thinness of the' 
sis pairs of side shoots to show up on the main shell, and so on These nuts should be planted in 
stem, and then slop the stem at the top. Stop October, in a position sheltered from north and 
the side shoots after a female bloom has formed, east winds. Poor gravelly or stony soil is ;<iuite: 
allowing one leaf beyond this bloom. Fertilise good, and rough comers of a garden can often be 
the flower artificially by -Dressing a. male flower used for nuts. Each tree will need 16 ft; each 
with dusty pollen centre, over a female flower, and way. . Pruning: is generally done .In March,, after 
■giring it a slight twist. Syringe night and morn- the pollen has fallen from the catkins. Strong 
tog and give plenty of water and lianid manure side growths arc cat back to a catkin near the 
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base of each. Wood that bore fruit last season Is 
cut back to leave only two or three buds at the 
base, aud suckers are cut right away. The 
young twiggy growth of the last season is left as 
much as possible as this carries the flowers and 
the huts. If very strong side stems grow again 
by August, these are usually broken (" brutted ”) 
about 0 in. from the base, and left hanging until 
pruning time. This prevents so much unneces- 
sary crowding. If the nuts are to be stored, 
gather them when they begin to fail from the 
husks, and lay them out to dry. Then pack 
into jars with layers of salt between the layers of 
nuts, and they will be in good condition at 
Christmas-time. 

Walnuts. These are tall decorative trees, but 
it is usually many years before a young tree- 
bears fruit. There are, however, trees specially 
grafted to produce early fruiting, aud nurseries 
should be asked about this when walnuts are 
ordered. Plant October to March, and make sure 
the tree does not suffer from dryness at the roots 
in the first season. If it comes after new growth 
starts in the spring, frost is very damaging to 
walnuts, and for that reason it is useless to grow 
wainuts where spring frosts are often troublesome 
late in the season. Gather walnuts either green 
for pickling (before July loth was the old-fashion- 
ed instruction, but anyway before the shell begins 
to harden). Otherwise gather them when they 
begin to fall, take off the outer green husk at once, 
arid if the nuts are to be stored pack them in jars 
of salt as described for cob-nuts, (Walnuts are 
improved if the shells are bleached before storing.) 
If moistened coconut fibre can be used in alternate 
layers with the salt, the nuts keep in even better 
condition than with salt alone. 

Peach. — As previously stated, peaches and 
nectarines are nearly related, and both are treated 
in. the same way in the garden. These trees can 
be grown in the open garden as bushes or standards 
in very warm, sheltered districts, but they are 
more often grown as wail-trained trees. 

Pan-trained is the usual type, and pruning is 
done more or less, all through the growing season, 
with the object of keeping the tree to its proper 
•shape, and restricting the growth of unwanted 
stems. Fruits appear on young wood only, and 
r ftoger-and-thumb pruning of tiny developing buds 
is practised to avoid the waste of the plant's 
strength. In winter there should be, a number 
of strong steins of the current season’s develop- 
ment, and these are the stems that will bear the 
fruits. They should have fruit buds visible, and 
also many leaf buds, and as soon as these leaf buds 
; begin to grow in spring, and the growths are about 
an inch long, the. tips are nipped off, except in 
. the case of the few that are chosen to become 
.“replacements," Ail shoots that are growing out 
at right angles to the wall will be nipped, so also 
will some of the others, leaving about 6 in. between 
each pair of unpruned shoots. When the trees 
are fruiting well, cme strong shoot will lie allowed 
to grow from a point near the base of the shoot 
that carries the fruit ; this will, after the fruit is 


l breast wood. Wall pears can take the form of 
fan-trained trees, espaliers, or triple cordons— 
espaliers being the most popular method of 
training. 

Plums.— Plum-trees are extremely easy to 
cultivate, and some varieties, such as the well- 
known Victoria, are very regular croppers, though 
occasionally plums do get damaged by spring 
frosts. The trees should be planted in October 
or as soon after as convenient. Stake at planting 
time, and be careful to avoid damage to the stems, 
as open wounds are . a source of trouble. Prune 
as little as possible : if the tree is young when 
purchased and must be pruned to form the 
symmetrical shape desired, prune as much as 
possible, with Anger and thumb, and avoid large 
wounds. Silver-leaf disease spores are very 
active in ■ mid-winter, and for this reason the 
trees should be pruned preferably in late spring, 
or if large branches must be removed, do this hi 
summer. Always paint over large wounds 
immediately, with creosote or white-lead paint to 
prevent infection, and never allow wind-damaged 


WRONG WRONG 


.PEtTNiirB— light and wrong xdsthods of making 
cuts. Pruning secateurs should be dipped 
into creosote occasionally while pruning to 
prevent the spread of Silver Leaf disease. 


branches to remain with open, splintering wounds, 
but out them cleanly away at once. If crops are 


gathered, be tied or nailed in instead of the present 
fruiting stem which will be cut right away. This 
brief summary of the pruning method to be adopt- 
ed is naturally not complete, and every grower 
should, seek the advice of an expert if any doubt 
arises oyer this matter, 

Bellegarde peach and Pitmastoa Orange 
nectarine are good .varieties for a small garden. 

Pear.— Pears can be grown in moat districts 


but out them cleanly away at once. If crops are 
very heavy, thin but the fruits while they are very, 
small, and provide supports for pendulous branches 
ns the wood of plum-trees is extremely brittle. 
Most plums do not need much potash, but the 
Pefabore varieties (Yeltnw Persia ire and Purple 
Pershore) are rapidly affected by shortage of this ■ 
fertiliser and can usefully be given potash dressings 
each winter. 

'Raspberry.-— The best time to begin raspberry 
cultivation is in autumn, when rooted suckers are 
being lifted from raspberry plantations to make 
room for the other canes. Unless these come from 
obviously very healthy plantations, it is not wise 
to accept them as gifts from friends’ gardens, as the 


raspberry-virus disease is so. often present in old 
Plante. It . therefore pays to .bay from nurseries 
where the plants are constantly inspected. Rasp- 
berry plantations will hist about ten yearn if they 


where: apples succeed, but pears are a little more 
; susceptible to. extremes of climate, and; therefore 


do better in the southern half of the country, 
Pears may be grown in the more difficult districts 
as wall trees, and a variety such as Conference is 
especially good grown in' this way. Pears, like 
apples, fruit best if effective isrosa-pollinatton can 
occur, and Louise Bonne would be a useful variety 
to plant with Conference to ensure fertility. 


berry plantations will last about ten yearn u they 
do not become affected by disease. Plant the 
young canes in November , either in groups of 
three with 4= ft. between the groups, or in lines of 
canes set' 1-2 ft, apart to rows 0 ft, apart. Cut 
down the newly planted canes to spring to a foot 
from, the ground. This seems drastic, but it is the 
only way to obtain good, strong stools. — livery 
autumn the canes that have fruited are cut away, 
and the strongest of the others left to cany the 
next season's crop. These ate tied in, to the. 


Double Williams and Fertility Improved are 
tetroploid varieties which will succeed in isolation. 


supports in the early mouths. of the year, the tops, 
if affected by frost, being cut back just a little. ' Is 
is best not to tie the young canes until they are 


Plant pears from October to March. Prune as 
advised for apples, but it will usually be found 
rs form fruiting spurs without much 


well ripened,. To obtain autumn fruits, cut away 
the old canes in June or earlier, as soon as young 


that pears form fruiting spurs without much 
assistance from the pruner, and older pear trees 
may often be left unpruned. Wail pears will, of 
course, be kept under constant observation. 
Superfluous shoots must be rubbed off during 
summer, to prevent the formation of unwanted 


canes begin to grow. At the same time give a 
mulch of good manure or garden compost, and see 
that the water supply is well maintained if dry 
t - i t r t ill i l ea { 

crops . of. fruit in the autumn. Keep down the 
number of canes when growing for autumn fruit, 
eo that the remainder will have every chance to 
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develop rapidly. Lloyd George; Norfolk Giant, 
and Yellow Antwerp are useful varieties for 
summer fruiting, November Abundance for 
autumn fruiting. Lloyd George is also useful for 
autumn fruiting, but if it is to foe grown in this 
way the old canes must be cut right down early in 
the year. 

Strawberry.— A fair amount of garden space, 
and soil deeply dug and enriched with manure 
Is needed for successful strawberry culture. Old 
woodland that, has been cleared has been found 
particularly good for these fruits. The usual way 
to keep a plantation going in a garden is to remake 
a third of it each year, setting out freshly rooted 
runners in place of the old plants. Thus there are 
always strawberries of one, two, and three years 
old in the plantation, and a uniform quantity of 
fruits may. be expected. If strawberries are being 
grown on a kitchen-garden plot, it is best to work 
down the plot gradually, growing vegetables be- 
fore and after the three seasons of strawberry 
cultivation, so that fresh ground is always used for 
the one-third new plants. In some gardens it 
pays tetter to grow annual strawberries, of the 
alpine-strawberry varieties, or to raise these from 
seed every other year, sowing the seed in spring or 
autumn, and setting out the plants a foot apart in 
rows 18 in. apart. There are also perpetual- 
fruiting strawberries that. fruit in the later half of 
the year. For normal strawberry beds, however, 
planting is done in August or September, when 
rooted runners can be .obtained. These are set 
out in the prepared ted 15 in. apart in the rows 
and with ii-d ft. between the rows. When 
planted, the crown of each plant should be just 
above the surface: of the soil, which should be made 
quite Arm round tbe plant. Watch for frost 
action in the first winter particularly ; if the 
plants are lifted in the soil after hard frost, press 
them: back again carefully. Top dress the new 
plants with good compost or decayed manure in 
early spring, and a few weeks later, when flowers 
are beginning to show, lay long straw down be- 


tween the rows, to prevent the fruits; being mud 
splashed when rains occur. It is a mistake to 
put straw down too soon if frosts are likely hut 
should frost threaten after the straw is laid down* 
protection can be given to the flower-buds by 
lightly lifting the straw with a fork, so that it 
forms a loose cover over the ..plants. It must, 
afterwards, be laid back between the leaves and 
the soil. After the fruit is gathered, ' is., ' in 
autumn, the straw still remaining on the bed may 
be drawn a little away from the old plants and 
burned over, choosing a. day when there is a slight 
breeze and setting light to one end so that the 
fire travels right across the strawberry bed. The 
plants will not be harmed by the burning, but 
fungus spores of certain diseases will be destroyed, 
and the new growth will be all tbe healthier for 
this treatment. Moreover, the slight amount of 
potash from the straw ash willbe of assistance. to 
the plants. During the summer, runners will 
develop from old plants, i.e„ long, thin stems with 
tufts of green leaves. If these tufts are. left .to 
chance, they will root somewhere in the soil, and 
so form new young plants. It pays the cultivator, 
however, to prepare special soil for them. The 
best method is to fill small thumb pots With good 
compost such as is used for potting (half loam, 
quarter rotted manure, quarter; sand) and to .sink' 
these small pots up to the rim hear; the parent 
plants. Each runner is then pegged down, with 
a hairpin or other peg, into a pot of prepared soil. 
Hoots form very rapidly, and in about four weeks 
the runners can be cut from the: old piaht, arid 
moved to the new bed that, is ready for them, . It 
is very important, when treating runners for the 
new plantation, to make sure that each comes 
from a healthy, fruit-bearing did plant, not from 
one that Is diseased or that has. failed to produce 
fruit for am reason. 

Vines.— See Grapes. . 

Walnut. — See Nuts. 

(N.B. For details of feeding, and spraying, of all 
fruits, see Section V on Garden Chemistry.) 


Ill* VEGETABLES 

The vegetable-garden is, today, perhaps the most important part of any home garden. The need for 
growing a major part, if not all, of the fresh vegetables that a family will consume is twofold. In the 
flret place it pays : homegrown supplies are much cheaper than those in shops, and they come to the 
kitchen in much fresher condition, so that the true value of green crops and salads, the vitamin value, 
is not lost. In the second, place there is a real national need for greater food production* and the owner 
of any plot of land, however small, is performing a national service if he grows in it a part, least, of 
the family’s food. 

In selecting the site for the vegetable crops, an open, sunny position, where air is pfentlful, is ideal. 
If strong winds come from a cold quarter, some kind of shelter screen can be provided. This might be: 
a thick holly or thorn hedge— -thorn is an excellent wind-break even though it loses its leaves in winter 
—or a temporary structure of wattle hurdles. These are useful in a new garden to keep off cold winds 
until a more permanent wind-break can be grown. "When a hedge is formed, the wattle hurdles will 
still be found useful to make temporary screens round individual plants or crops, or to keep draughts 
away from the cold frame. 

Paths through the vegetable-garden are important, its manure will have to be burrowed bn to the 
.plot and other heavy loads will have to be wheeled from there to the kitchen door, or to the storing 


shed. These paths need not be elaborate ; a rolled-soil track may be enough, but on sticky clay soil 
a cinder-covered track will be cleaner than mere rolled soil. Path edgings of a single or double line of 
brick, set lengthwise, are very useful. They allowfbr the ufle^weed^inerton the path, without this 


iPfinetrating : to f piant roots In the befls--- ; a point: which; must;be watehed:;carefuliy* ; as Aohsiderable : 
damagi can be done by the careless use of weed-kilters near growing crops, A line .-of annual flowers 
alongside :;the path: edge makes a walkthrough the kitchen-garden pleasanif and.these can be double-: 
pv r, osc low sr, - herbs f< r culinary uw\ o) (lor evstoeul fo house to, cs. 

In ‘a,, ing out the veget able plot ea se of w. rkine should be kepi -‘a mind. Uh< lines on the plot will 
run as nearly as. possible north and south. This allows for a uniform 'amount of sunshine to reach all 
« xe plant *•! u him to pi i tri ebetr i i i plants to the ow ]t n , nd it also prove snlants 


mm 


south lines: should not be too long.: If the plot is verir long from north to south* a.eentralpathahQUld 
i mdU Othcrwia then vill be itber too much so: traimfling in reaching the croi t <x> jxeeome 
4 tanoe front the i U arid there will bo foe more c h< < it inha esting. 

Generally epeaKing,: the Bbmeigarden is nbt large enough to warrant the cultivatioh:df all the potatoes: 
‘bat 1» be needed bj the family That in ropwhk s an probably bo ei or . mi* fAmoim 'Ibtj 
farmers It i howm r, v >rfci noting that farmer judge the quality of i j otato ,>> tbe »i/ r md 
a pearanee f fn- <p The art not so much on rnedwitl thefla our, and 1 card a g d-flay ured 
variety if it dm not roph rfts rf therefore th gardener can make room for potatoes, the varieties 
-v Inch u >f the test Hav n t a « grown i these T ul ! a bund i »- n erioi < the isuaim -e« 
varieties. This Is a matter for the garden owner to decide for himself, but it affects the lay-out of the 
vegetable-garden considerably. If potatoes are cultivated, a four-year cropping plan can be adopted, 
One-half of the ground to probably not too much for the family man to allocate for potatoes : the other 
hall can b< ilvtded i to two, with main root crops m one quarter of the who .e vegetal le-ga den. a id 
peas. 1 teaus, onions, celery, tomatoes, and leeka on tbe remaining quarter. Green crops will follow the 
potatoes on the same half, as these will be planted out in succession as the early and then later potatoes 
are lifted. Some of these greens will, naturally, still be on the plot in the early part of the second year, 
but these will be followed by tomatoes, leeks, and celery, none of which need the ground in the early 
months of the m a»< n The two groups of roots ax a misctiUm 31 ms crops will change « « ei in the. second 
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■ season to the half occupied hy potatoes : in the third year they -will return to their original half, but 
their positions can then be changed over so that the quarter occupied by roots in the first year is 
occupied by the miscellaneous crops in the third. ; Thus potatoes will be grown on the ground in alter- 
nate seasons, and other crops only once in four years on the same site. 

■Where potatoes are not wanted in such quantity, a rotation of three plots-— potatoes (and greens) in 
one, peas, beans, etc., in one, and roots in another— of equal size may be more practicable. If largo 
quantities of greens are needed, these could take possession of a third of the ground, potatoes -(earties 
only I and other, roots anotherdhird, and peas, beans, and other oddments the remainder, 
e ..'-The idea behind all this change-over of crops, which every gardener must work out to suit Ms 
particular needs and his particular site, is that each crop will take from the: ground a larger proportion 
of some plant foods than of others. If, therefore, the crop fa. changed,, it .becomes easier, and; less 
costly, to Maintain the "balance of available soli food:' less fertilisers are , required over a number of 
..years, This, however, is not the only advantage gained by rotation of crops-: if -'it.. were; the owner of 
a sinuli garden need never trouble, since the quantity of added fertiliser needed to bring the soil Back 
into condition would be so- small that it could be ignored, Perhaps -a much more important point is 
that plants are easily affected by innumerable diseases of more or- less virulent character. Many of 
these are carried in t-lie soil from season to season. The same thing can be said of plant pests— -there 
are some that attack only certain kinds of crop. If the crop is grown' year after year on the same site, 
these diseases and pests lie in wait in the soil and thrive on their plant hosts. If a change-over is made, 
and the pests and diseases have no suitable host for a season or two, they fend to die out and so leave 
the crops free from their undesirable attentions. As long a period as can conveniently be arranged 
should therefore be left between the use of each site for the same crop, for some diseases.and pasts may 
linger for several seasons in the soil. 

Soil . Preparation.— Preparation of any soil for and another opened at the same time. This 
vegetable cultivation may be done In this manner, continues all down’, the plot, until the last trench 
: If grass or weeds cover . the . surface, the. ; tops is filled with the loose soil taken from the first one. 
should be cut off with a sickle or scythe, but there This double-digging process should be practised 
is. no need to take oil the tef, as fa sometimes whenever convenient during the winter, and if 
done, indeed, this is wasteful, since the . fertile time allows, the top layer of soli can be turned 
part of any soil is the top layer which has. been again and again with the digging fork or spade, so 
acted upon by weather, and by the bacteria that it becomes well aerated. 'Frequent turning 
associated with all plant growth. Tall .weeds is ideal for clay Soils, that is for the type of soil 
With seed-heads may be burned if desired, but that sticks to your boots in wet weather and sets 
normally any top growth on old plants that fa like concrete in dry weather. This soil is fertile, 
likely to decay should go into the making of and, if it is constantly worked, and manured with 
.-gardeu ;Cbinp(Mt, and the first step; on a rough leaves, straw, or garden compost, very good iu- 

i, deed foi vt ?etabl< < >ps Band soil which i 
A cleaner to work, is less fertile, and needs plenty of 

^4T~T T '7?b jr-— i-ySAa organic manure (decayed living matter) to assist 
■ .Jl_/ it to hold moisture, but the same treatment, i.f., 

/ / / / deep digging and liberal manuring, will make 

/ / / : / sandy soil more fertile and clay soil, easier to work. 

/ / / .J / Both types of soil should be dressed with, litne 

/ • / / yi / after digging, to prevent, sourness, which fa a 

/ ' ,/ / / / common cause of trouble among vegetables. 

/ 'P' . •/ Chalk is the best form of lime for sandy soils, 

' /''/// It is not always convenient, nor oven desirable, 

/■ ■ / / / - to double-dig a plot that fa idle- only for a week or 

/ / / - so in summer. At this season the. better treai- 

c / / inent may be light forking, or even Just hoeing the 

- K ^w' i ''Ss;'''-. / . surface. For instance, where peas end beans 

Ns </N / have been grown, the soil is always left rich in 

~ ’/ nitrates (see Section -V), and it fa sufficient to 

clear the surface and then plant out Winter greens, 
T-A.faifa: or f--.:-';, - ;,\fai r - or to sow onions for ri .< ullow iig sc tsor , both of 

0 . js. which crops will appreciate the nitrates and will 

\ ■ not bo averse to well-settled sub-soil. 

- : — s : Manure and Fertilisers,— - Apart:, front the 

h 1 J 0,1 «c Miiil regular use of lime, some crops need certain 

\ - extra plant foods. These will be -mentioned' '.in-:-. 

E 0 mlS&M the following detailed instructions for cultivation; 

“ but the gardener should also keep in mind the 

Bot-BLH -Dioanse..— Land fa improved by general instructions, given in Section V, regard- 
: double digging every three years. The : nag the use of different fertilisers on different kinds 
trench at A,: 12 in; wide,' a Spade deep, and of soil; at different seasons, and so on, 

- soil Placed at BA:, Soil from 1) fills , trench at : The vexed question of how to obtain manure 1$ 
C,- and the first soil B' -fills trench at IS, the partly answered by the compost heap. This is a 
finish of the plot . In double digging the sub- heap of decaying organic matter, with : soli, and - 
soil remains where it is, but, in broken up as usually a little additional plant, food, which, when 
each new trench, is made, • •• property composted, makes manure that is not in- 

■ • ■'-.■■■ ferior to farm manure. A compost heap can be 

patch will he just to cut down and rake Off this made on a part of the vegetable plot: itself* or it 
rough material, stacking' it in a pile for future can often occupy an odd corner in the garden* and 
,< attoent. if it fa ,s< w-ned bj ui ewrg n he ge m 1 

JTi lah» should then it double Jug (twt hurdle, or e e if: ed i , f it li unsighil 
i:, m * - ib a trench is first pen - * * 1 < it i 1, ’iff J u, m ,t I* r the 
; along one end of the plot. The Material excavated :aHot-inent-hoiaer'.s:ptot, that isfor a garden 10 yd. 
i s>i, the prow s kept careful! m on d S • by lit) yd ikoil.el i t me half of the marked 

it i to ui- needed to fill up the last trench whet h To build the 1 i la first to i»ut down 
the whole plot fa dug. The, trench should: he at ; layer of: waste matter such as plant tops, vegetable 

i 1 15 in y l ft. deep H fio oil f ’ mmin I wii mowings, ft cl ping fi- m 

<> ild J> lifter du vith. si spade; uid it will then hedges bn* mt dy n (i ria ) < let Ieavt , 
be: possible to get into the franch aiid lisa ig large : and all kinds tofi kitchen* Wffisfe 'that: wilt : decay*: 
<. ( ng-fork to la 1 fan i i ui Vt the same i t-hl 1 ? bout i, v thicl when - 1 

ii 1 if m nient, > i iii i - or, m<i trodden down in w~ S' nth 1 
with tiffs lower spit of soil, hut where grassland superphosphate of lime and sulpha, to of ammonia, 
fa buim hi tken. the turf from the next 15 in strip or about -J tw. ot ndelmimatuunldi’, or a, dre uni 
of ground should be lifted off, and thrown in, of some comiuwclnl ** comprwt-niaker ” (qiianilu 
upside down, in the open trench after:: ferMiig, > according -to TOakSi®’-: ' ; :ih6tniottons)i':?Ov« : :-::thlS' ; ; 
The next, 15-in. width fa then turned over to a i material, and if the weather and material are dry, 
depth of 12 in., the soil being thrown in, upside i water well. An Inch or two»of fine soil should then 
C'*»« in the ftrei tench, thus me trench sfiifc t be used as a ooverin , and with Ids may l** 
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thrown any available bonfire ash obtained by 
burning woody refuse, such; as tree pruuings. If 
waste material is obviously diseased, this, too, 
should go on the bonfire rather than the compost 
heap, but weeds that have gone to seed do not 
matter much, as properly composted material 
should ferment sufficiently to destroy the germin- 
ating Qualities of these seeds. 

, ■ Beginning again with a layer- of organic refute 
over the soli, then snore fertiliser or compost 
maker,: then soil, continue gradually to build 
up the heap until it is about 4 ft. high. The com- 
post will sink quite a lot during the time it is 
being collected, over a number of weeks, so that 
more and more can be added. As a i-ule a heap 
made in this way is fit to turn at the end of a 
month or six weeks. At this stage the inside 
should be hot, and the outside should first be 
stacked on the remaining half of the site allocated 
and the hotter material from inside should he 
packed all round and otsi it. When this has 
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Kinoivo is a form of digging for wet clay soils : 

it allows air and frost to break down the clay. 

been done, tin- heap should be covered with soil, 
well packed, until it is wanted for use in digging. 
If a heap is built tip during spring and summer, 
covered anti left by August, it should be fine to j 
dig into the ground during the winter. In 
August a fresh heap could lie started, and this will 
be covered after the ground has all been cleared 
for the winter, and should be , useful material to I 
make special beds for such greedy crops as celery, 
etc., during the spring and early summer. 

Nursery Bed— In connexion with every kitchen- 
garden there should be a nursery plot, i.e., a bed 
of good, fine soil in which seeds can be sown, and 
seedlings pricked out, to supply plants for the 
main vegetable plots. A plot open to the sun, 
and not overhung by trees is best. Where shade 
is wanted it can be provided artificially, but with- 
out sun many small seedlings merely become 
drawn and weak and. never make good plants 
later. .... 

Seeds in the nursery bed are generally sown in 
shallow drills, i,e„ in, parallel lines drawn with a 
sharp-pointed stick, about eight inches apart. 
This allows for the use of the hoe between the lines, 
■while -the seedlings are very small, so that weeds 
can be kept down. A dusting of lime and soot, 
over the seed-bed, raked in a day or two before 
the seeds are sown, will help to keep away pests : 
the mixture of soot and lime gives off fumes which 
discourage the p f .1 own to be 
troublesome, os or, certain clay soils, the use of 
slug-killer on the seed-plots is a sound practice. 
In all eases, seeds sown for transplanting should 
be. sown thinly, and thinned or transplanted be- 
fore any erowdii i CL. 

. ALPHABETICAL LIST OF GARDEN 
VEGETABLES 

1 Artichokes,'— ' Those are- of two kinds, Jerusalem 
artichokes and Globe artichokes, Jerusalem 
artichokes are plants, resembling sunflowers in 
growth. They are often reputed to grow in poor 
soil, but actually they pay for good cultivation. 
A double, staggered row of tubers set 4 in. deep 
and 15 In, apart at the coldest 1 end of the plot acta 
as a good wind-break, and if they are provided 
with a sltj] of richly manured soil, they will 
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produce a crop of good-sized tubers that: are 
second in food value only to the potato. • At the 
year end, when the tops are cut down by frost, the 
tubers should be lifted, sorted over, and soma of 
the most shapely opes reserved for planting the 
next season : this . selection of shapely tubers will 
r Keep the general quality of the crop good. Plant* , 
in g can bo done at any time from the end of 
January onwards, when there is no frost in the . 
soil. Globa artichokes need a good deal of room, 
and must have deep, rich soil. They are often 
grown in the flower border for the sake of their 
ornamental appearance. The part eaten is the un- 
opened flower bud, and unless cultivation has lseen 
good, these will be hardly worth cooking. 

Asparagus. — A. plantation of asparagus can be- 
obtained by seed sowing in spring, planting out 
the seedlings in autumn or the following spring. 
There are modem strains that come early into 
bearing, but it takes some time to establish a good 
plantation. Probably the best way is to buy 
three-year-old plants. These are set out in rows 
IS in. apart, three rows being allowed for a bed of 
5 ft. wide. Beds should not be wider, .as this 
is the maximum that allows for easy cultivation. 
Between beds if many such are planted, there 
should be roilc-d soil tracks, for walking, and the 
top soil paay conveniently be taken from this 
part of the ground and used to build up the beds. 
Good, rich, preferably rather light loam is ideal : 
cold, badly drained soil is fatal. Cutting; should 
not begin until the plants are growing strongly. 

If three-year-old plants are set out, in spring, 
cutting might perhaps begin in the spring of the 
next year. Jn autumn each season the tops are 
cut down, the beds cleared of weeds, and a mulch 
of well-decayed manure, garden compost, or sea- 
weed is given over the whole of the bed. Agri- 
cultural salt, 3 ok. per sq, yd. is used in spring, and 
a- little weak nitrate of soda may be used also, in 
liquid form, in the spring-. * When cutting the 
sterns, as they are about four inches above the soli, 
push the knife well down, and carefully sever the 
one stalk only, 2 or a in. below the soil surface. 
Do not leave crowns exposed to late frosts— a 
protective covering of light litter is useful. 

Beans. — Three types of bean are commonly 
grown in gardens. Broad Beans are the hardiest 
kind, and these can. in warm gardens with light, 
rich soil. Ire sown in late autumn to stand through 
the winter and provide an eariy crop. As a rule, 
however, little is gained by autumn sowing; and in 
most gardens the beans are sown in January or 
February, at the earliest opportunity when the 
soil is frost free, Beans can also be sown under 
glass in January to be set out later. Double rows 
are usually sown or planted, the beans being 0 in, 
apart in these rows, with E) in. between the rows. 
At least 4 ft. should be allowed between two sets 
of double rows. The aim of the gardener should ; 
be to produce early rapid growth, since later sow- 
ings are often so badly attacked by the black 
dolphin fly that they are useless. In, any. case, : 
the use of insecticide as a preventive measure, 
before any fly is seen, is advisable, Broad beans 
should be used either before the beans are formed 
in the pods, in which case the pods are. cooked 
whole or cut into small pieces like runners, or when 
the beans have formed well but have not become , 
tough. They should not have developed a black 
sear or eye, at this stage. Older beans are only 
suitable for soups and puree*. If in spite of 
sprayings, black fly appears on the growing tips 
of the plants, these should be pinched out at once, 
and a strong insecticide spray used Immediately. 

Runner Beans are well known to everyone, a If 
staked 'they form useful screens between gardens, 
or between parts of the same garden. They, can 
ala; be grown without stakes, the, tips being ■■ 
regularly pinched out as soon as the main stems, 
and later. the side stems, begin to "run.” This 
makes a bushy but very prolific growth, and is the ; 
method adopted by fanners in open fields. Bor. 
the usual double row staked with. crossed bean-, 
poles, the seeds should ho sown in early Hay, a in. 
deep. 8 in. apart in the rows, 1 ft. 'to IS in, between 
the two rows. It is easiest to put in the two rows 
of seed, 1 ft. apart, and wait to drive in the bean- 
poles on the outer aides of the bean rows when the 
seeds have germinated. Good, rich soil is essential 
and moisture must bo plentiful. Beans fall to 
set either because the weather is too dry— watering 
every evening overhead will solve this problem— 
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or because the nights are too cold, and the flowers 
drop. Weather when no bees are flying Is the sort 
of weather that ruins the hean crop. 

Dwarf or Climbing French Beans form the third 
group of beans for the garden. These include the 
type of bean grown and ripened in the pod for use 
in winter. The dwarfs are sown in an open. 
Sunny position on rich soil, in the first week of 
May, setting the seeds 3 in. deen. <i hi. apart in the 
row, and the rows 3 ft. apart. These are extreme- 
ly tender and must be protected if they appear 
above the soil before the last frost. As with both 
broad and runner beans, it is possible to sow under 
glass and plant out later, hut steady unchecked 
growth is to be preferred. Plants may, in a cool 
greenhouse, he grown out of season in large pots, 
but this necessitates the use of some heat to ex- 
clude frosts. The beans grown for winter use 
(Dutch brown, or Com tesse de Ohambord) should 
be harvested in late September before the frosts. 
If not ripe at this time, the whole plants may he 
pulled up and hung in hunches in a dry shed until 
the pods are ripe enough for the beans to fail 
easilv from them when they are held at the ends 
and twisted. 1 1 is worth note that all these beans, 
if well fed with liquid manure, will go on bearing 
almost indefinitely, until cut down by frosts. 
The runners and French beans are actually grown 
for three years on the same roots in warm climates, 
and it is only frost action that should put an end 
to their productivity here. 

Beetroot. — From mid-April onwards, rows of 
round-rooted beet — Globe beet — can be sown on 
soil that has not been recently manured but is in 
good heart. A dressing of completely' balanced 
fertiliser over the soil before it is raked for seed 
sowing will he useful if the ground is rather poor. 
If plenty of manure was worked iu for a previous 
crop, a dressing of superphosphate just before 
sowing would he useful. Sow in drills 1 in. deep 
and thin to allow 1 ft. between the plants. If 
seeds are sown in the drills at 8-in. intervals, it will 
make the work of thinning easier : transplanting 
must not be done. Pull the roots as required for 
use, and make suceessional sowings at intervals of 
about a month from April to July. The long- 
rooted type of beet should only be grown for 
storage, and only in gardens where the soil is light 
and stone-free. In heavier soil the oval-rooted 
type Is tetter for winter supplies. These winter 
roots should be sown in May or early June, and 
before being lifted and stored should he allowed 
to grow full sized but not over-large. Overgrown 
roots become woody and tough. In lifting and 
storing beet, take care not to injure the skin, and 
do not store any that are accidentally injured. 
Twist off the top?;— do not cut them — an inch or 
two above the root. Pack the roots carefully into 
boxes, with slightly damp sand between the layers, 
or buiid them into clamps over straw, covered 
with more straw, in a shed, or with straw and a 
thick soil layer if clamps must be made in the 
open garden. Frost must not reach them or they 
will be useless. 

iiwar Beet is a similar kind of plant to the red- 
rooted beet, but the skin and llesh are white. 
This makes an excellent vegetable for those who 
like it, and adds variety to the diet. Grow as 
ordinary beet. All beets should be kept free 
from, weeds through the growing season, but great 
care should he taken over hoeing, as the small 
roots which feed the swollen rootstock are easily 
damaged by the use of the hoe too near the rows. 

Borecole. — See Kale. 

Brassica. — This is the generic name of a whole 
group of vegetables, more commonly known to 
gardeners as “ greens." The group includes 
cabbages, cauliflowers, borecole or kale, Brussels 
sprouts, turnips, Couve tronchuda. and kohl- 
rabi, each of which is dealt with under a separate 
heading. It is 'well to understand that a relation- 
ship exists between these crops, partly because 
they all need somewhat similar soil treatment, j 
and partly because similar pasts attack most of ! 
them, and can pass from one to the other, To 
group them together, and to move them all to a 
fresh site each year, is a good way to avoid much 
trouble over pests and diseases. 

Broccoli. — Broccoli (of the large-flowered type) 
and cauliflower are the same thing to some cooks, 
but there is actually some considerable difference. 
Broccoli is thicker, coarser-leaved, greener in 
colour as compared with the pure creamy white of 
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a good cauliflower-head, and the plants are hardy 
enough to stand outdoors through the winter. 
Cauliflowers, on the other hand, need glass pro- 
tection through the worst months of winter. A 
particular type of broccoli known as " Roscoff ” 
Is the land grown in Devon and Cornwall to 
provide “ cauliflowers ’’ for the London market. 
Seed of broccoli should be sown hi the nursery- 
plot in April and May, or if good heads are wanted 
for autumn cutting, they may profitably be sown 
under glass in March , or April, Harden off as 
early as possible, and when a few inches high, 
plant out into the nursery beds, 6 in. apart each 
way. Plants should be ready to set out in per- 
manent positions in late May. June, or July, as 
ground becomes vacant. Plant them 2 ft. apart 
each way. Broccoli can follow an early crop of 
peas, potatoes, or other vegetables, and is best 
planted without deep digging after the early crop 
is cleared, as the plants prefer the soil to be rather 
consolidated. In addition to the cauliflower- 
headed type, there are purple and green sprouting 
broccoli, extremely hardy and very useful in the 
earliest months of the year. Treat these all in 
the same manner. Do not overfeed with nitro- 
genous fertiliser, as this encourages soft sappy 
growth that does not stand up to winter frosts, 
but a iittie general fertiliser can with advantage 
be used when the plants are growing well. Super- 
phosphate, 1 oz. to each plant, and plenty of 
bonfire ash can be used before or soon after 
planting. ■ A y.VA 

Brussels Sprouts.— -To ensure hard, firm sprouts, 
sow the seed in the nursery plot in mid-March or 
as soon after as is practicable according to the 
weather. Sow very thinly along the rote, to 
avoid the need for pricking out, if possible: 
otherwise prick out to 6 in. apart. Transplant 
to permanent quarters in May or June, or when 
there is room on the plot ; it is wise to leave the 
plants In the nursery bed until plenty of room can 
be provided, as they should not be set out closer 
than 3 ft. apart each way. Plante can sometimes 
be set out between the rows of late potatoes, 
after these have teen finally earthed up. Draw 
the soil up towards the stems a month or six 
weeks after planting-— or when the potato crop Is 
lifted, Sprouts need liberal soil treatment for 
the test results, and nitro-chalk may be used as a 
soil dressing in summer if growth seems poor. 
Do not overfeed too late in the season. Cut off 
the lower leaves from each stem as they turn 
yellow, and cut the sprouts, as required, from the 
bottom first, leaving the top green tuft until all 
the sprouts have been picked. Sprouts should 
take thirty to forty weeks from sowing to maturity, 
and where garden space is available, a succession 
of sowings can be made from March until the 
middle of June, so as to lengthen the cropping 
period. Careful watch should be kept for the 
appearance of aphides, and the regular use of 
derris insecticide as a preventive is advised, 
especially for those who are growing for exhibition. 
Cabbage. — Cabbages are extremely hardy. They 
are derived, with other brassicas, from the wild 
cabbage found on sea cliffs around these shores-— 
a point worth remembering, because salt as an 
insecticide is an old and still useful remedy on the 
cabbage patch. .Cabbages are sown at three 
times during the year — in March or April , for 
summer use, in May or June for winter, and at the 
end of July or beginning of August for spring 
cabbages. Sowing is always done in a nursery 
plot, not on the main ted where the Plante will 
mature. Preparation of the soil' in the . nursery 
seed-bed Is important. To burn off the toil weeds:; 
and rough growth, and then sow cabbages is an old 
j)i 1 < < 1 ' 1 * 11 carried out in , istricte 

In any ease*, fine soil, burnt earth, wood ashes, end 
some lime should be used in preparing the seed- . 
bed, since this will produce strong, sturdy plants, ; 
Frick out as soon as possible, and set she plants' 
out in permanent positions as soon as they are 
reasonably well grown. For spring cabbage, 
sowings should be made at the end of July in 
northern gardena, but not until the first weak in 
August in the south. If sown too early, the 
plants are likely to bolt : instead, of making hearts. ' 
As a rule these plants are act out 0 in, apart in the 
rows, leaving IS in. between the rows. They can 
be set out 9 In, apart; tech; way If spate is precious. 
When greenstuff fa short in late winter, every 
alternate plant can be cut, leaving only one plant 
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every 18 In, to heart up, the ones removed being 
serviceable as greens. If the ground In which 
these cabbages are set, out is in good heart, they 
should need no attention beyond drawing a little 
soil up against the stems before the worst frosts 
come along. This may prevent frost loosening 
them in the ground. In March, cabbage seed will 
again be sown in the nursery plot, or, if the 
weather is bad and a frame is available, it can be 
sown in the frame in boxes.. Prick out and 
transplant in the ordinary way. This sowing of 
cabbage will grow rapidly as the warm weather 
approaches, and it can therefore be set out in good 
rich soil. Nitro-ebalk is a fine, stimulant if one is 
.required; The distance apart for the seedlings 
varies quite a lot according to the type. Cole- 
worts heed no more than a foot of space ; some 
cabbages will need 2 ft. each way. The owner of 
a small garden is advised not to grow the largest 
types unless the family specially likes them, as the 
smaller ones are often more useful. In late 
April, May, or June aa convenient, a further 
sowing of Christmas Drumhead, or January King 
cabbages is useful. These will come in, as their 
names suggest, in mid-winter. A site for these 
sowings will generally be found where potatoes 
have been lifted, or early peas, broad beans, etc,, 
have been cleared. Cultivation is similar to that 
, given to earlier sowings, except that if a stimulant 
is needed, this should not he given too late in the 
season, and should be a general, balanced mixture 
such as the “ Growraore ” fertiliser of war-time 
production. Too much sappy growth in the late 
autumn is to he avoided. Red cahbaoes are grown 
in just the same way &s other cabbages, but they 
take longer to mature. They are usually sown in 
August, and transplanted 8 in. apart in a reserve 
lied, where they remain through the winter. In 
early spring they can lie set out 18 in. apart each 
way. They will not mature until late summer. 
AVi.ik doses of liquid fertiliser given through the 
hot weather will increase their sire. It is worth 
noting that all cabbages, cut off as near the top of 
the stem as practicable, will make new' growth if 
left in the ground. A common practice with 
winter standing cabbages is to cut across the stem 
top twice, in opposite directions, before leaving it. 
and this results in bunches of young leaves devel- 
oping at this point. These young leaves are very 
useful either as greens for the table, or as food for 
rabbits, etc. 

:;«iw cabbnves are sown in May and trans- 
planted in July or early August to beds that have 
been dressed with superphosphate and wood ash. 
This should help to produce hardy plants that will 
lie improved by a touch of frost. Set the seedlings 
18 in. to 2 ft. apart each way, and remove yellow 
leaves in autumn and winter. Savoys are among 
the hardiest of ait crops, and should, for this 
reason, find a small place in every garden. In case 
the winter should prove exceptionally hard. 

Cardoon. — Seeds should be sown in April or May, 
where the plants are to mature. The best method 
is to open trenches, 18 in. wide and 1 ft. deep, and 
work in 3 in. of good manure in the bottom soil. 
Then add a second 8 in. of fine, sifted soil. When 
the weather is favourable for seed sowing, dibble 
in three seeds in a group, every 18 in. along the 
trench bottom and water well. Cover each set 
of seeds with an inverted flower-pot until the 
seedlings are visible ; then thin out to leave only 
one strong seedling at each station. Leafy 
branches laid across the top of the trench will j 
' protect from possible late frosts. Draw a little 
earth , up against the plants once or twice during 
, the growing season, and ; make sure the water 
supply is maintained. In autumn, about Bep- 
tembbr, on a dry day, gather the inner leaf stalks 
together and tie them round the stem with raffia : 
then, especially If phi.:;!.-' are being grown for show, 
wimiastrh fibre nj ih . rou id the stemsfrom 
base to the top, leaving only the, tipB visible, 
i i ha round rhe lower part, and. set a light 
stake to each plant. Then earth up in. two or 
three operations & for celery, and leave for at 
least four weeks, or until wanted. Some iooee, 
dry litter over the tops will protect them should 
frusta arrive. Only the blanched heart is used by 
the cook. 

; Carrot. — The wild-carrot is well known in many 
parts of Britain and; the Continent. Carden 
carrots are grown as annuals only, that is, they 
must be raised from seed and used during the first 


season (or in the winter following). Light soil; 
well drained, enriched with decayed organic 
material, but not with fresh manure, is right for 
carrots. If the garden soil is naturally heavy clay 
some burnt earth, sand or clean grit, wood ash, and 
air-slaked lime will help to bring it into the 
condition needed for carrot cultivation. Prefer- 
ably, however, the type of carrot grown oil such 
unfavourable soil should be the short stump- 
rooted varieties only. If long-rooted carrots are 
wanted, and the soil is stony and difficult, the site 
for each root should be prepared by making, deep 
holes with a dibber, filling in prepared, sifted soli, . 
and. sowing one or two seeds only at each station. 
As soon as the seeds germinate, each group will be 
reduced to one, and in this way, good exhibition 
carrots may be grown even on a clay soil. The 
hole prepared, should be at least S ft. deep, and a 
crowbar may be a better too! than a dibber. 

For normal culture, a drill should be drawn f in. 
deep, and rows should be 1 ft. apart. Cover the 
seed lightly, and on clay soils, particularly, do not 
water until the seedlings are above the soil. 
Carrot seed sometimes fails, to germinate if a hard 
crust of consolidated clay forms over the seed. 
Thin out to 4 in. apart (or C-8 ini for large roots) 
as soon as possible, but before thinning, water 
well and make sure that the soil ia pressed: back 
firmly, as looseness in the soil is an encouragement ; 
to the carrot tty. For the same reason, remove 
the thinnings, as the odour of these also en- 
courages the fly. Carrots should be sown for 
succession, and the first row can lie sown in early 
April, later ones at intervals of four weeks until 
the end of July. Until late in June every sowing 
should be dressed with naphthalene, at the rate 
of 1 oz. per yd. run, to discourage the flies, : It is 
seldom that iate sowings are affected by the pests. 
The late sowings will provide earrots.for staring in 
winter. These should be lifted in October, or 
earlier if they are well grown, as it is better to 
store them early than to have them coarsened by. 
being left too long in the ground. Cut oil the 
carrot tops i in. from the root, and store the roots 
in slightly damp sand In boxes, or in clamps. A 
convenient method in storing carrots lit a shed is 
to lay down a thick layer of straw over the con- 
crete floor, pile the carrots neatly on this, tops 
outwards, with sand between every layer, and 
cover the pile with sacks or more straw. Frame 
cultivation is often practised for the sake of early 
and late carrots. For this a mild hot-bed is 
desirable in January, and such suitable forcing 
varieties as Amsterdam Forcing, or Early Gem, or 
Early Mantes should be chosen. These same 
quick-growing varieties, can be sown in July for 
young carrots in late summer and autumn, either 
in a frame, or on a warm border. 

Catch Crops. — This is the term used for crops 
which are interplanted among other crops, so as to 
avoid waste space in the vegetable garden. For 
instance, between rows of broad beans, lines of 
radish might be sown. The radishes will be pulled 
before the beans are large enough to need the whole 
of the allotted space. Similar interulantm&s and 
sowings are practised as occasion arises— lettuces 1 
set out between rows of. celery, or round the edge 
of a mound prepared for marrows; and so on. 
Ground must be in good heart to allow for success 
with close planting of this kind, but in a small 
garden the correct use of catch crops will double 
the amount of produce grown oh each area. 

Cauliflower.-- As with most of the twaesfcas, . 
cauliflowers vary considerably in quality, and it 
pays always to buy good seed from a seedsman 
who has a reputation. Deep, rich loam is : 
essential for . good, growth, and land should he R 
well manured if there ; is any doubt about its 
fertility. A dressing of garden fertiliser of a 
balanced kind should be given a week before 
planting .out, or along the rows when the seedlings 
have become established. Lima in tire soil is 
also important, and when the digging has been 
done, a top dressing of air-slaked iirne should ;be 
applied and left to wash down for a week or two, 
or longer, unless the top soil Is naturally chalky. 
Bow the seeds in a cold frame or glasshouse, in 
January (if gentle heat can be given) or in 
February or March as circumstances dictate. .: 
Outdoor sowings can be made in. March or April 
on a warm border, to produce heads in late autuinn. 
Frick off as early as possible— -those under glass : 
into boxes of soil to stand in the frame, and to be 
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hardened off as soon as practicable. Aim to | Water freely all summer, and remove side shoots 
produce strong, abort-jointed seedlings that have If. they appear. In Kovem her the roots may be 
not become drawn and leggy. Plant out the ] lifted and stored as other root crops, or they may 
first sowings in April, and others as they are ready, be left in the ground and used from there as re- 
set the plants froht is to 30 in. apart 1 each way, j nuired. As frost may damage them, it is usually 
according to the variety. Keep the hoe going best to lift and store. 

constantly through the summer and make sure i Celery.-— Celery is usually grown to trenches, 
that: the plants do not suffer from lack of soil which allow for copious waterings and also for 
moisture. . A small Quantity of nitrate of soda or ( easy blanching of the stems when they are well 
milphhte of: ammensia added to the water (allow grown. There are certain strains of • celery, 
about 1 oz. to a square yard of soil) used after grown for the first early supplies, which are self- 
ordinary watering once or twice after the curds blanching, and these can be grown on the flat, 
have begun to form will increase the size- -and with similar treatment to that suggested above for 
.'quality of the cauliflowers. Gardeners who can celeriae.: ■ For ordinary varieties seed should, be 
use cold frames can make sowings of a variety such sown about the middle of February or hot later 
as Autumn Giant or AH the Year Bound in a than March, to a temperature of .60-05® F, . Cover 
frame in autumn . These will be pricked but as -the. seed with the finest possible dust of soil, as if 
soon as possible, and wintered in the frame, covered too deeply, the seed fails to germinate. 
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Two Methods of BLAsansa Celery. — (a) By means of paper coll are tied tightly round the stem 
to exclude light; lb) by means of earthing up the surrounding soil in three stages. In both cases 
the leaves are tied with raffia before blanching. 

These autumn sowings are also useful for planting ! Keep the seed-pan damn, and the seedlings should 
in beds in a greenhouse, where it is possible for i appear in three weeks. When three leaves have 
them to be grown to maturity. In most gardens, I formed, prick out the seedlings into boxes filled 
however; it is better to rely on broccoli for the j with compost that contains sift oil manure or 
winter crop. -If cauliflowers are ready for use in garden . compost and enough sand to allow for 
late autumn, and may be damaged by frosts, they ’ drainage. Allow" S in. between the plants at this 
can be protected by having a leaf or two broken stage, and use boxes that are at least 4 in, deep, 
over the curd ; or they can he lifted with a large so that the plants can grow on and become sturdy 
digging fork sufficiently to lay them over On one; and strong by May or June, when planting out 
side, and then covered with loose straw until they begins. Meanwhile prepare [reaches by ex- 
are wanted for table. caratfaig in early spring to a depth of 1 ft,- Clear 

Celeriae. — A plant allied to the common celery, all the top soil from the trench, and fork the 
and worthy of more attention than it receives at bottom well. Then put in a layer of 0 in. of good 
the hands of gardeners generally. In the case of farm manure or well-made garden compost, 
celeriae, the part eaten is the swollen root, not the Gardeners near the sea could use rotted seaweed 
leaf stalks which are hollow and bitter to the for this -purpose. Cover the manure with 4 in. 
taste. Celeriae can be grown in gardens where of good top soil, and dust air-slaked lime over the 
celery is difficult-, and it can be used in the same surface. The soil excavated from the trenches 
way as other root crops, that is boiled (chopped or should its neatly piled in square-topped ridges he- 
sliced) or 'grated into salads. The flavour is tween the trenches which should be 3-1 ft. apart, 
similar to that of cetery. ■ Celeriae can be grown J.-ettucus sown or planted out on those fiat-topped 
like celery, but less preparation of the ground is ridges will mature before any earthing up. Is done, 
demanded, as celeriae will grow on the flat, or In and so prevent a waste of garden space. If the 
very shallow -Repressions .such as are prepared for trenches are prepared in early spring, they wili 
peas, made thus merely to facilitate watering. ■ have had time to settle before planting u done in 
Sow the seed under glass in March, in temperature May, Make, up the trench soil, if it has settled 
00-6 3“ F, Cover with only a very fine dust of too much, so that the Plante are about 3 In, below 
soil, and aa soon as- the seedlings have made three the surrounding soli level. Water the plants in 
leaves, prick them out into boxes, ‘2 in. apart each the boxes a short time before planting them out 
way. Gradixally reduce the temperature after with a trowel, so that there is the hast povsiblt 
this, and let the plants be hardened oif by the end . root disturbance. .'Remove any suckers that are 
of May. Draw shallow drills, 18 in, apart, and present, and sot the plants firmly in the soil, 10 in, 
set the plants 1 ft. apart along these drills. Bust i apart down the. centre of the trench, or, if i me- 
the foliage with soot at planting time, and at I ferred, set them in a double row, staggered* i ft-' 
•Weekly intervals afterwards, to • discourage the t apart. Water well, anti dust with soot at once: • 
lefy fly; lek otherwise la 1 c rei- he oeferj y .ttraeted .1 t odo a je 

' i n luce t_* re 1 a < v iwliing la which i m the planls <- 

titAt occur on cetei and a, ebrysanthea entiy eenhajid and & helps to d g» <■ 
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this odour. Soot should be used again every 
week, to discourage the fly, or derris insecticide 
may .be used if an attack occurs and the plants 
are suffering severely. The fly lays eggs in the 
leaves, and the maggots that hatch out tunnel 
between the leaf surfaces. If brownish marks 
are seen on the leaves, pinch each between thumb 
and finger, to destroy the maggot that is inside. 
Watch also for Leaf Spot, and spray with Bordeaux 
mixture if necessary. Water frequently if the 
summer is dry, and when the leafstalks are almost 
fully grown, not before, begin to earth up. This 
is done in stages. At the first earthing, the side 
growths, if any, are removed, and the leaf sterna 
are L carefully drawn together with soft tying 
material near the top tuft of leaves. About i in. 
of soil is then drawn from the trench sides to cover 
the lowest part of the stems. If plants are being 
grown for exhibition, a brown-paper collar should 
be tied round the whole stalks before earthing. 
(Collars of this type are useful for the self-blanch- 
iug types.) Every week after the first earthing a 
little more soil may be drawn up towards the 
plants, until a bank of well-packed, but not solid, 
soli covers all the plant with the exception of a 
tuft of green leaves. This should happen before 
the arrival of frosts, and if hard weather comes, 
light litter should cover the whole row. Should 
slugs be seen at the'time of earthing up, or earlier, 
a slug-killer should be used along the row, as slugs 
can take a heavy toll of the celery crop. 

Chords. — When the crop of globe artichokes has 
teen 1 eiit, the plants are cut back. New growths 
form and these, if bound with straw when they are . 
about S3 ft. high, will become blanched, and six 
weeks later they can be used as a vegetable. These 
young, blanched growths are Called “ chards.” 

Chervil (Parsley-leaved, or Fern-leaved).— These 1 
are annual herbs which should be sown in March, 
on well-manured ground. Sow in drills 10 in. 
apart, and thin to 6 in. apart in the rows. Further 
sowings can be made through the summer, and 
August, sowings will stand the winter if in a mild, 
sunny situation. Some protection may be neces- ; 
nary, .and frame culture is good if a frame can be 
spared. Those herbs are used in salads and soups. 

Chicory. — This crop is grown for the sake of 
young, blanched growths, called “ cnicons,’* 
which are used in winter salads, and also are 
cooked to be eaten with white sauce, Seeds are 
sown in drills 1 ft. apart, in May or late April, 
Thin out to 8 in. apart when the seedlings are I In, 
high, so that strong plants are obtained for forcing 
later, if preferred a part of the seedlings can be 
left unthinneJ, and the young, green leaves cut 
for use to the salad bowl. The plants selected for 
forcing are grown on until October or November. 
They are then, lifted with a. large digging fork, the 
Larger leaves cut off, and the roots pruned a little. 
They are then planted in deep boxes half filled 
with light soil, and light litter is used as a covering 
over the soil surface. In this condition they are 
stood in n warm part of the greenhouse, or other 
Sheltered place, where the chicons will gradually 
develop. Light must be rigidly excluded from 
them to obtain the creamy palatable young 
growth that is desired. About 6 in, of top growth 
should be present when the chicons are removed. 
It Is possible to force chicory m an ordinary light 
greenhouse if the boxes are Ailed to the brim with, 
clean sand after the plates are put into the soil. 
When the chicons begin to grow through this sand 
layer (which should be 0 in. deep) they are. ready, 
to cut. ... 

Chives.— These are like very small onions, and 
are grown In grass-like clumps, usually as bonier 
edgings to a vegetable or herb garden. They are 
excellent, plants for window-boxes and town' 
gardens. They are planted in March, about -8-8 
in. apart, and when the clusters become very 
large, they can be lifted and divided cither In 
autumn or spring. The leaves are the part used, 
and these should l>e snipped off with scissors as 
wanted for salads or soups. f 

Golewort. — Cabbage in the young unhearted, 
stage. The Dorsetshire Kale, now almost ex- 
tinct, was also called coUwort,.' 

Coni Salad, — Also called Lamb’s Lettuce, is a 
weed of the cornfields, but is often grown for. use 
as whiter and early spring salad, Sow thinly in 
lines from August to October, or broadcast over 
a patch of rich soli. Pull the whole plant as 
leaves arc wanted for use, This salad is said to 
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be best used alone, with vinegar and bread and 
butter, but it also helps the winter mixed-salad 
bowl. 

■'■■■* Couve Tronchuda (also called Portugal Cabbage); 
— A crop for large kitchen gardens only. Sow; in 
March and plant out on ground that was richly 
manured in winter as soon as the plants are large 
enough to handle. Set them 2-3 ft. apart each 
way. Cook the midrib of the outer leaves, first, 
and the heart later as cabbage; This vegetable is 
grown for largo exhibition classes, but is rarely 
thought suitable for the ordinary small 'garden. 

Cress.— Garden cross is an annual grown very 
rapidly from seed and harvested when only the 
seed leaves have developed. It is a crop that cau 
be grown by everyone, since it is possible to grow it 
well on damp flannel in an ordinary window. For 
general purposes it should be sown every two or 
three weeks, all the year round, to boxes of light, 
sandy soil. The soil should be moist, and the 
seed sown thickly, covered with a sheet of brown 
paper, and kept moist and warm. Do not cover 
I the seed ; merely press it well down into -the soil. 
Germination may take place in two or three days; 
and from that time full light should be allowed. If 
well watered at sowing time, no further water may 
j be needed, but boxes must never dry out entirely. 

1 " Cucumber. — The cucumber of the shops is a 
plant grown under glass. 3tidge cucumbers, 
which are somewhat prickly on the outside, and 
| smaller, may be grown outdoors in summer, and 
if well grown, areas useful in the salad bowl as the 
1 indoor type. For glasshouse culture, sow seeds ; 
soon after Christmas, a single seed in a 3-in. pot 
i of sandy loam over good drainage. Cover seed 
i in. deep. . Water with tepid water and plunge the 
pots into a manure bed, or into damp fibre over 
hot pipes. Move the pots near the glass when, 
the seedlings appear, unless the weather is very 
frosty. Keep the temperature up to 75° or 85° E. ’■ 
Eot on regularly, avoiding any check to growth, ; 
potting the young seedling right up to the seed 
leaves in the prepared compost, which should be 
rather rich and light, Do not pot too firmly. 
Plant out into beds on the greenhouse floor. , 
(Ridge-shaped beds are most common, the bed 
being fit ft. across at tbe base and 18 in. high. 
Or the plants can be set into mounds of soli on. 
the greenhouse stage, using about half a Itarrow 
load of soil to a plant. Support the growth with 
a light cane, and train, the plants later to wires 
stretched horizontally along the roof, 0 in. apart 
and 9 in. away from the glass. : A single stem. 
With no side growths is formed up to the first wire, 
and side stems then trained each way along the 
horizontal wires. Stop the main stem when it 
reaches the top wire; stop the side growths lust 
beyond a second, leaf from the first female flower 
on each. Cut away tendrils and tie in laterals 
and sub-laterals every few days, and remove all 
male flowers as they appear, otherwise the fruits 
will he shapeless and seedy. Cucumbers need no 
ventilation as a rule, but should be syringed with 
tepid water twice a day, wetting the stages and 
floors as well as the plants. Shading over the 
glass is usually necessary to prevent scorching; 
Just before the withered blossom is ready to drop, 
the fruits should be gathered : cut them carefully 
and if they are not wanted at once for the table, 
set the cut end in water and they will keep fob " 
several days in perfect condition. Cucumbers 
can also be grown in frames. For this make a 
hot-bed of leaves, manure, and light soil in 
January or February, and sow the seeds as soon, 
as the beds are hot enough, standing the pots on 
boards raised above the bed on bricks. By the. ■; 
time the seedlings are ready to plant out in the . 
hot-bed itself, this will have dropped in tempera- 
ture sufficiently to. allow for safe planting. Peg 
down" young growths from time to time, and. do 
not let too many fruits develops at once. 

Ridge Cu ' bers & re raised, from seed sown 
under glass in the same way as the other type 'of. 
cucumber is raised, A cold frame, or Cloche, is 
sufficient protection for these seeds, however," if 
no heat Is available, . Biant out towards the end ' 
of May, on ridges of good, well-manured soil, or on 
flat sites in a border of rich soil. The. plants need 
sunshine, but must be kept well ■ supplied with, 
water at the roots, lit a. sunless season they Often 
fail to develop a sufficient number of fruits. 

^ Drill. — A small trench, usually V-shaped, bufc 
.sometimes flat-bottomed, drawn with hoe or rake 
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or pointed, stick, to take seeds. The usual 
practice is to stretch a line of string across a plot 
first, and then, using. the most suitable tool ac- 
cording to the depth of drill required, to draw .the 
tool alongside the line, so that a straight drill is 
obtained. Covering the seed in a shallow drill is 
easily done either by passing the back of the rake 
along the row after sowing, or by “ jumping ” the 
rake, held vertically, along the row. . 

■ - Endive. — There are two types of this popular 
salad plant — cut-leaved, which is most common in 
the shops, and. round-leaved or Batavian Endive 
which is extremely hardy. To cultivate either 
type, sow seeds in April in lines about 18 in. apart, 
and thin out to leave each plant 15 in. of space. 
Sow again in June and July, for succession, and 
again in August and September for winter supplies. 
Plenty of moisture and a good, rich soil are needed, 
but otherwise little special care is needed beyond 
keeping down the. weeds.: Plants are blanched 
before use, otherwise the leaves are too bitter to 
be palatable, in summer or autumn this can. be 
done either by tying the leaves loosely together so 
that light is excluded from the heart, or by in- 
verting a large flower-pot over each plant, with 
a, flat stone over the hole to exclude light. In 
winter the same method can be adopted provided 
frost can also be kept out, and this may be done by 
piling light, loose litter over the inverted pot. 
Alternatively, plants can be carefully lifted in 
October, with a trowel, and replanted close to- 
gether in a spare frame, and. these plants can: he 
blanched when fully grown by throwing .mats 
over the frames. Or the plants can be lifted and 
packed into wooden boxes of soil, if they are fully 
grown, and the boxes stood for a few weeks in a 
dark cellar or shed. The Batavian or round- 
leaved endive is an excellent plant for a town 
window-box ; Its leaves curl over the front edge 
in decorative fashion — until they are needed for 
the salad bowl. , -> 

Fennel.-— A useful culinary herb for sauces, 
pickling, salads, etc. Blanched stems may also 
be cooked in the same way as celery. Sow in 
drills 2 ft. apart, in good, rich soil. Thin out to 
18 in. apart, to allow for full development. The 
plants are perennial and can be increased by root 
division in spring, Florentine fennel — the kind 
. with the thick stems that are cooked and eaten, 
is best treated as an annual, sown in May, and 
thinned to 1 ft. apart. A . : . .ffff off:.; ■ if teAsT .r 

Garlic. — A little of this goes a long way, in the 
garden as in cooking. But a few “ (doves " planted 
in February, 9 in. apart, will supply sufficient for 
most families, and may prove very useful for 
occasional salads and for pickling. Treat the 
crop as shallots, i,e„ keep down weeds, feed with 
a pinch of nitrate of soda in water, necessary 
during summer, and when the growth is complete, 
lift the plants, let them dry in the sun for a day or 
two, and then sort over and store in. a cool, frost- 
proof shed. Save enough of the best, cloves for 
replanting in the folkiwing February. Rich, 
friable soil suits the plants best, and each clove 
should be just covered with, this at planting time. 
If many are to be grown, draw a drill 2 in. deep to 
receive them. 

Greens. — See Brassioa. 

Herbs. — Culinary and aromatic herbs, are 
plants that can give character to a garden as well 
as to the housewife's table. If it is possible, a 
separate herb garden with individual beds each 
containing one or two different herbs can well be 
made; or a decorative border under a south 
fence, separated from tiny main vegetable plot by 
a path, could be planted with groups of herbs 
arranged informally as plants in an ordinary 
mixed flower border. Many herlis have fine 
showy flowers as well as fragrant foliage, and are 
worthy of a prominent position in the garden 
picture. Some of them are annuals, such as 
anise (seeds of this- are aniseed), basil, chervil, 
coriander, dill, Florence fennel, parsley, purs- 
lane, summer savory ; others are perennial, and 
this , group, includes borage, camway, ■ chives, 
fennel, garlic, horse-radish, mint, pennyroyal, 
marjoram, rosemary, rue, sage, tansy, tarragon 
and thyme. Anions medicinal herbs are those 
grown aimply for their fragrance can be included 
lavender, chamomile santhemis), horehound, 
hyssop, and pot marigold— the last three from 
seed and others from roots or cuttings. With ail 
these common herbs from which to select, it ia 
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obvious that a complete picture can be made, and 
the grouping of herbs in a single part, of the. garden 
makes both for convenience and interest. Where 
a formal design is contemplated, the Introduction 
of a central feature such as a bird bath, table, or 
sundial is particularly appropriate. Paths 
through the herb garden are also best of some 
material that assists the old-time character of the 
whole — brick, tile and brick, cobble and paying, 
etc., rather than paths of too formal appearance. 
{For cultivation of the most common of the herbs 
mentioned, see other references.) 

Horse-radish, — The ground should be deeply 
dug in autumn, and good manure or garden 
compost should be buried well down, to feed the 
roots; as they penetrate into the sub-soil. If the 
soil is of clay, work in ash (finely sifted, not coarse 
coal ash), road grit, sand, strawy manure, and so 
on, to bring it into friable condition. , Plant' • 
straight roots, each with crown, putting this 
crown 6 in. below the surface. A tong dibber is a 
good tool for planting, as its use encourages the 
roots to go down well into the ground. About a 
foot from root to root is sufficient space, and if 
weeds are kept down, no further treatment should 
lie needed all the season. Lift the roots in winter, 
preferably from a half or a third of the plot only. 
Select pieces for replanting, and use the remainder. 
Manure the ground before replanting in February, 
and the next season leave these roots undisturbed, 
and lift from another part of the plot. Continue 
this practice so that the roots have a long, season 
of growth before they are wanted for use, always 
using added manure when , the ground is being 
prepared for the new plantation. It is not wise 
to chance the ground — lifting a part and replant- 
ing in the same part is better, as horse-radish 
roots penetrate very deeply, arid parts of the roots 
become left in the ground. This makes It difficult 
to keep horse-radish under control if it is grown 
among other vegetables. 

Kale. — A biennial of the brassiea family, grown 
as an annual in the garden. It is the- hardiest of 
all the “greens,” and should for this reason be 
grown in every garden because of its capacity for 
cumins through the worst winters. liven when 
it becomes deadened by weeks of frost. and snow, 
fresh green leaves quickly grow again, and are 
available for use in a short time. Sow in April or 
May, and plant out into winter quarters ns soon as 
convenient. There are many types of kale, and 
In a large garden several varieties should be grown. 
In small gardens it may be better to sow only a 
few seeds of the Hungry Gap Kale, which is a 
variety that must be sown in June' where it is to 
mature. Ail kales will take about 2 ft. of spece 
each way for development. 

Kohl Rabi.— A vegetable with a swollen-stem 
base that in flavour and appearance is something 
between a. turnip and a cabbage. Seeds can be 
sown in April, where they are to mature, and 
thinned to I: ft, apart, or sown in a nursery bed 
and transplanted l ft. apart. The .swollen, stein 
I or “ root ” should be harvested and used when not 
much bigger than. a tennis bail, or it becomes 
coarse. If not used at once, the crop should lie 
I. stored in the same way as turnips, 

! , Lamb’s Lettuce.— See Corn Salad. 

! Leeks.— By those who have no frames or glass'- 

; houses, leeks should be sown in a sheltered nursery 
i bed in March. Sow in lines about 8 in, apart, and 
; sow se thinly as .possible to avoid the need for 
pricking out. Keep the boo going between the 
lines, and prevent weeds from choking the young 
plants. The soil should ;be sufficiently rich to I 
[ encourage .strong growth, and by May or June, 
when the leeks arc set out in permanent quarters,) 
they should be i-l in r at the ,> 1 level. If 
the seedlings come up thickly, they can be pricked 
out to A in. apart in the nursery bed. but too many 
moves are not welcomed by the plants. When 
the seedlings are large eunuch to lie set out finally, 
they are planted .1 ft. apart in rows 18. in. apart. 
The beat way is to stretch a garden line across the 
plot : then, with a dibber, make tholes J) in: deep 
at intervals of 1 ft. along this line. 'Taka each 
seedling, trim off a tiny tip of the green leaf, and 
drop the seedling in the hole, -The leaf tip should 
be an inch or two above the ground. Do not use 
more soil, or firm the plants in the ground, but 
water well after all the plants are in, so taut they 
get a ■coot-hold at the bottoms of the holes. Feed 
occasionally, after rain, with nitrate of soda or 
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sulphate of ammonia, 1 ok, in a gallon of wafer.:: 
In September draw a little more earth up against 
the plants, which should be thick and strong by 
this time. Leeks are hardy, and can remain in 
the ground in winter, to be used as required. 

Lettuce. — Lettuces are of two main types— Cos 
lettuces which have long, straight leaves that 
either curl inward naturally so that the heart of 
the plant becomes more or less blanched, or are 
tied in by the gardener to produce the same 
result; and Cabbage lettuces, which are broad 
and spreading, with round hearts like those of 
cabbages. Cos lettuces are a summer crop, 
cabbage lettuces are grown to supply salads 
all the year round, the latest sowings being made 
in October in a frame, or in September outdoors, 
and the earliest in January under glass or In 




Onions keep best in store when made into 

. ropes os shown above. Soft twine is used. 
The ropes of onions are hung in a dry, frost- 
proof shed. 

March outdoors. Sow the seeds thinly in lines 
8 in. apart, and thin out or transplant so that the 
plants ultimately stand 9-15 in. apart, according 
to the variety. Quick, unchecked growth is the 
secret of success. Aar sudden change of temper- 
ature, dryness at the roots, damage in trans- 
planting, or other check will result in toughness, 
and very slow growth, such as -that taking place 
in mid-winter, will also cause' toughness. : 'frame 
lettuces are more tender than others, with the 
exception of those grown in warm, showery 
weather, and the aim of the gardener must always 
be to provide warmth, moisture, and food in 
abundance. Bone-meal worked into the soil 
before Planting helps lettuces, and nitrate of soda 
or sulphate of ammonia used in liquid form during 
growth is also helpful. Small garden owners 
should make sure of successional supplies by 
sowing at fortnightly intervals, a little at a time, 
instead of sowing a whole packet of seeds ail at. 
once. 

Maize (Sweet Com).— Gardeners, should dis- 
tinguish between the types of make (Zea mays) 
grown to provide corn for poultry, and those 
types that are grown to provide sweet corn for 
the table. Of these latte types, some are 
specially suited to British gardens, and these are 
listed in Catalogues. The seeds should be sown 
under glass, in slight heat, in April, hardened oil ;i 
in May and /lante 1 ou i r the end of this month, : 
when frosts are past, riant . 1 ft, apart with ■ 
2-3 ft. between the rows. Deep* rich, moist soil I 
is needed; for good cultivation. Gather the, cobs 
when tlie com is still milky, otherwise it is in- 
ferior when cooked. The best cobs are those j 
that are grown very rapidly on good fertile soil ia 
a warm situation. 

■ Marjoiram. — Hardy perennials which can be 
raised from seed ; or roots can be divided in spring 
or autumn. Tb * Ire * rm, dry 1 and full 
sunshine. Plant IS in. apart in the herb garden. 

Marrow. — Vegetable marrows, pumpkins, and 
gourds are all cultivated in the same manner. All 
need: plenty of water and plenty of plant food of 
a balanced nature. They must also have a good 
deal of sunshine. Sow the seeds, singly, in thumb 
pow under glass in March or April, or sow out- 
doors where they are to grow, ia April. Frost ! 
will damage the young plante and If they are: 
sown outside, they must be covered over at night 
should they appear above the ground when 
frosts are possible. An old hot-bed is an ideal, 
place for marrows to be planted out at the end of: 
May, but they will also grow in an ordinary 
border, on a flat site. Shed two years old ' is 
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generally preferred for sowing : new seeds produce 
plants that are liable to grow more leaf than flower. 
Do not plant too thinly in sticky soil : marrows 
: like crumbly decaying manure of porous nature. 

Mint. — An essential herb for every garden. 
Plant any piece of root in any soil that can be 
: kept moist, and mint will grow, It is best to 
i plant pieces of root in a special isolated bed, for 
mint rapidly runs through the, soil, and becomes 
a weed among other plants. For winter use a few 
pieces of root can be planted in a warm, sheltered 
bed, or in a frame if one is available, in autumn* 

Mushrooms, — Mushrooms can be cultivated by 
anyone who can obtain fresh stable ' manure.. 
Without this, cultivation is not an ali-the-year- 
round success. A warm, damp cellar, disused air- 
raid shelter, or dark shed is suitable for mushroom 
culture. Beds are made up of fresh manure, with 
leaves, and good loam, and when the temperature 
has dropped sufficiently, pieces of spawn are 
inserted. The beds are covered with soil, and in a 
few weeks the mushrooms appear. Temperature 
at spawning time should be about 75“ I*'. Modern 
mushroom culture is made more certain by the 
production of high-quality clean-culture spawn, 
and this is sold with detailed instructions for the 
preparation and spawning of the beds. For 
j ordinary outdoor culture, pieces of spawn are 
| buried under turf, and left to develop when the 
i weather and temperature allow. Spawning of 
this kind should be done only in late spring or 
early summer when there is reasonable prospect 
of the temperature keeping above 50’ F. for a' few 
weeks after spawning. Mushrooms only appear 
on grass in “ mushroom weather,” that is, when 
the air is warm and moist and the soil in Biaiilar 
condition. 

Mustard. — This is grown in exactly the same 
way as cress (which see.) but the crop is ready 
two or three days sooner. If the mustard and 
cress are to he used together, therefore, the 
mustard seed should he sown two or three days 
after the cress is sown. In bath cases it is the 
seed leaves which are cut to. use in salads. Mus- 
tard seed is also sown for green manuring, that is, 
seeds are sown broadcast over laud that can lie 
idle for a time. When the plants are well grown, 
but not in flower, they are dug in to help to 
provide humus in the soil. 

Onions, — Onions, more than most vegetables, 
respond to good cultivation. There are three 
sowing times for onions. They can be sown in 
August or September, when the last season's crop 
Is lifted. These onions should produce the 
giants of the show bench, since they have a full 
twelve months in which to grow to maturity. 
There is some danger of bolting, due to the fact 
that the plants may receive a check in winter, or 
when and if they are transplanted. The usual 
practice is to sow thinly in a line across the'veget- 
able garden, and to plant out in March in perma- 
nent positions 1 ft. apart in rows 10 in, apart. 
Some growers merely thin out in spring, to allow 
sufficient space between the seedlings. Seed can 
also be sown under glass in January or February 
if some heat can be provided, or sown outdoors in 
March. Seedlings raised in deep boxes of good 
soil must be transplanted- with care, so that roots 
are not damaged, in April. The advantages of 
autumn-sown onions to that they are less liable to 
attacks from the onion fly ! the disadvantage is 
a greater tendency to bolt, Dusting the rows 
With calomel dust when the seedlings are 1 in. 
high, and again When they are' set out permanently 
will control the onion fly. Frequent dustings. Of 
soot are also useful, and regular dressings of. sul- 
phate of ammonia or nitrate of soda during the 
growing season (but not later than July) will 
assist in producing giant bulbs. In earl * gust 
the onion tops should lie' bent over, towards the 
north, to allow sun to ripen the buibs, and later 
the bulbs should be lifted with a fork, and showed 
to dry iij the sun for a few days before being 
roped. Giant bulbs for exhibition should have 
rough, damaged outer skins carefully removed, 
and then should be laid out in the sun to 'produce 
the tine, silky even texture that will catch the 
judge’s eye. 

Parsley. — Sow parsley in March and September 
each year, to keep- up a constant succession Of 
good. "young plants producing curled foliage of 
high quality. Never allow plants to -send up 
flower stems, unless seed is desired. Sow thinly. 
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. .-.’ieties commonly chosen for fann 
ation ate those that crop heavily, irrespective 
' " „ • A few rows of early potatoes ar& 

sted as a useful crop even in a 
s garden, anil production of the 
needs in this direction is recom- 
it seems practicable. The potato 
Is grown from- so-called " seed ” — actually middle- 
sized tubers, selected: from the previous -season's 
crop. Storage of these tubers through the winter 
is important. The best way, if home-grown 
tubers 'are' used, is: to put the selected ones 
(weighing about .24 02 .) in shallow trays, rose; end 
(where the eyes congregate) upwards, immediately 
they are lifted and dried. Keep them in a light, 
airy shed, where frost will not penetrate, and where 
mice and rats will not mate meals off them. In 
SS— -'•T’wssto. the early months of the year these will begin to 

STRAW CHIMNEY sprout, and will make short, thick growths that 

f," entt .---rsfJfPliA - ' vfeft -toil -tot are ideal from the cultural point of view, if 
„ * potatoes are purchased, they should be set in the 

4 STRAW sprouting trays in this manner ns soon as they are 

' received from the growers. The first earlics will 
be planted in March or early: April, according to 
if Ay the locality and the weather. It is important 
that the top growth- should not be -subjected to 
• . frosts, and if potatoes are planted early, and come 
1 " - rapidly through the soil, more soil should be 

CtAMriNG Potitobs. — W here too many pota- drawn up from between the rows to cover the 
toes are grown for indoor storage they can be growth at once, so that night frosts, will do no 

clamped outdoors. A , straw chimney is harm. Early potatoes are set 1 ft. apart in the 

important to admit ventilation. rows with- 2 ft. from row to row: late-crop 

potatoes need twice this space for development in 
say ‘a i lh. to. a barrow-load. Stretch a garden good soil.. If the ground is poor and; hungry, a 
line across the plot, and with a Crowbar or long dressing of good manure along the drills that are 
dibber make holes at intervals of 15 in. along this opened, 0 In. deep, at planting time, will help the 
Hue. If more than one row is to be grown, allow' crop : or balanced fertiliser Can be used either at 
18 in. between the rows. MI each deep hole planting time or when the first soil is drawn up 

with the sifted mixture from the barrow', and sow against the young plants. To ridge or earth tip 

three parsnip seeds in each. When the seedlings the potato rows is an old-established practice, 
gdrmlnato, thin to leave only the strongest at each By doing this the tubers are protected from the 
station. This procedure., will ensure good, long, potato blight disease, the spores of which are 
'straight roots. For ordinary culture on congenial washed into the soil, and also to prevent the 
■ soil, sow in drills 1 in. deep, and thin out, to 12-15 potatoes from turning green which is the result 
in, apart. Harvest in late autumn, or leave to be of exposure to the light. Earthing up will also 
used as wanted. If the ground is not required for control weeds growing between the rows. When 
other purposes. Eight litter over unharvested the potato top; turn yellow, the crop should be 
rows. Will keep oil some frost and allow for ease in lifted, laid out to dry for a few hours (not for a few 
lifting. days to turn 'green !) and then stored. Diseased or 

. Peas.— Peas can be sown at any time from broken tubers should not lie stored, and if any 
November onwards when the soil is in good disease is seen, lime should be dusted between the 
condition and frost free. Ah a rule nothing is layers of sound tubers in the store. Eight must 
gained by sowing before about the end of February, lie excluded, .or the- tubers turn green, and .frost 
however. Sowing can continue until June, but will ruin the whole consignment. The usual 
the earliest and also the latest sowings should practice with small quantities ia to store them 
both he of “ early ’’ varieties, that is, varieties m sacks or boxes in a warm shed. The roots can 
that' mature - 'quickly. These are usually the lie piled on the floor, over a layer of straw, and 
dwarfs, which arc more suitable for most gardens covered with more straw, if convenient. 'Where 
than the toll kinds, as little or no staking is needed, large quantities are stored, a damp must be made. 
For general purposes, take out a shallow trench For this a flat site in the open Is marked out, and 
in well-dug and richly manured ground. This beaten with the spade. Straw Is laid over this 
trench can, he of spade width and about i and the potatoes built into a pyramid or ridge, 
in. deep. Scatter, seeds thinly along the shaped heap over the straw. More Mi aw must 
trench bottom,, about ,3 or .4 in. apart, or space cover the sides, thatehwise, and a layer, or two 
them carefully by hand in a double or treble, row, layers, of straw between the potatoes is also useful. 
Cover with 2 or 3 in. of fine soil — the To begin with, pack soil to a depth of 0 in, or 
deeper 'covering for sowings made late, that are more over the outside almost up to the ridge top of 
more likely to. dry out. Seed can be soaked, if the clamp. After a week, more o is placed over 
desired, for a few hours prior to sowing. Coating the whole pile, with only a few wisps of twisted 
With paraffin and red. lead is also practised by straw emerging from the soil bank, to act as 
.some gardeners, to Keep away 'birds ami mice, chimneys or ventilators ami curry off some of the 
Set small twigs for support of the young growth moisture and air. Careful building and packing 
at once, and later, if the variety is a tod one, put of a clamp in this way allows for potatoes to be. 
in pea-sticks. A dusting of lime along the sides stored safely outdoors through all weathers, 
of the pea rows is of assistance. Peas need good Potato Blight is the common cause of trouble 
soil.- but actually leave the ground rich la nitrates among cultivators. To prevent its appearance 
after they have gone if the toys are cut off and the spray with Bordeaux or Burgundy Mixture in 
roots left undisturbed, since the roots have the June and again in duly. Yiru-i diseases have bum 
power to fix nitrates in the soil. It Is a common, troublesome of bite years, but the U‘~t, way fur 
and wise practice to cut off the tops, .rake them the amateur to combat this is to use only Kcbteh- 
away. a*nl then set out -winter greens 'on. the site grown seed. This is freer from trouble than 
<< >' o ther preparation of the ; 1 toft d, to 1 n u ft t tro.ibl 

•when the pea crop has bum gathered. Jn this some in the cob i 1 m 

way the greens benefit from the nitrogen left in files are carriers of the virus hence the reeom- 

the pea roots. . mendattan to plant only Scotch need. If home* 

Potato.— Potatoes are richer in food 'than any saved tuber# are grown, only use them for -one 
other garden vegetable, yet they are not always a season, and then plant, with Scotch seed again, 
who choice for a garden crop. They. take a con- All potato growers should keep a watch for the 
slderabte amount of room and can more economic- j Colorado Beetle, and if It is seen notify the Ministry 
be Kt >2 here III an be tgricuiture al u 

At the same time! Pumpkin. —See Marrow. ' 

It must be acknowledged that there Is nothing in j Radish. - -In the open garden the most 
any shop so good as home-grown new potatoes, | successful sowings are always those of spring. 


VEGETABLES . ftfty'x i'to toft; /; ft;.ft ; - jf 870."- 

in lines 8 in. apart if several rows are wanted, j and that the v 
Parsley makes fine border edgings to vegetable or eulti' 
herb plots, and plants for this purpose should be of th 
set out (or thinned to) 4-6 in, apart. - there 

Parsnip. — A long season of growth is required sroai, 
by -parsnips, and ground should be prepared in who!. 
winter for heed sowing in February or as soon | mended wise 
after as weather permits. Parsnips like a deep, 
friable loam. If they must he grown in stiescy 
clay or stony ground, it will pay to practise this 
method of cultivation ; Prepare the noil in the 
ordinary' way in winter. Then, when sowing 
time comes, prepare a barrow -load of good potting 
soil, i.e., a mixture of loam, sand, and decayed 
manure, all passed through a Mn.-mesh garden 
glove. A little balanced fertiliser could be added. 
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when the soil has Just warmed up, and showers 
are still frequent. Warmth and regular moisture 
supplies are essential, for without these the roots 
become woody and tough. Sow broadcast , over 
a : prepared patch of good soil, or sow in drills 
drawn i in. deep, and cover with fine. soil. 
'.Radishes may, with great advantage, be mixed 
with other seeds, such as onions, before sowing. 
The. radishes germinate very quickly— aa rapidly 
as mustard arid cress — and the roots quickly 
plump up if the soil is good and warmth and 
moisture sufficient. They are then drawn out for 
use. before the companion seedlings need ail the 
space in the row. As the green leaves of the 
radishes emerge first, they mark the position of 
the seed row, and allow a hoe to be used between 
the rows even before the onions or other seedlings 
are visible. 

Rhubarb. — This plant, used chiefly as a fruit 
substitute, ts usually grown in the vegetable 
garden. Prepare tbe ground in autumn by deep 
digging and generous manuring with farm manure 
or garden compost. Plant in February or March, 
4 ft. apart each way, with the crowns just covered 
with friable soil. Mulch with good manure after 
planting, and fork this in between the plants when 
growth has developed in late spring. Do not pull 
any stems until the following spring. Remove 
flower-heads if they appear, and keep the plants 
well supplied with moisture and liquid manure. 
Keep up the winter dressing of manure and spring 
forking every season, and if early supplies are 
wanted, cover one or two of the crowns with 
inverted Iwxes or tubs and a packing of loose 
litter. Tills can be done in mid-winter for early- 
spring supplies. Or plants can be lifted and 
replanted in boxes to stand under the greenhouse 
shelves. Lifted in autumn, stood in a warm 
position outdoors for a week or two, and then 
brought into the glasshouse, they will produce 
forced rhubarb for Christmas and the following 
month. 

Rue. — See Herbs.- ■ mfrfrfro ,'frfrt-s y- 

Sage. — A hardy shrub, easily raised from cut- 
tings taken off in the autunuv and inserted in 
sandy soil in the open. Seeds can also be sown, 
but the quality of seedling plants is variable, and 
they are more prone to flower than some of the 
sage plants from which raisers usually take their 
cuttings. Sage will grow for many years, but in a 
small garden it is best to raise fresh plants now 
and then and do away with the old ones. The 
leaves are harvested and 'dried In summer, just 
before the: plants would normally flower, and 
cutting off the tops for harvesting produces bushier 
gri v * U. 

Salsify. — A root, somewhat like a small parsnip, 
which is appreciated by epicures. It grows best 
in light loam, and can be treated in the same way 
as carrots. . 

Savoy.— -See Cabbage. 

Scorzonera. — A root rather similar to Salsify, 
and cultivated In exactly the same manner. ' 

Sea-Kale. — A perennial, plant which is a native 
of our shores. 3 1 can be grown from seeds so wit in 
March or April. For this method the seeds 
should be sown at 0 in. intervals ti-lomrdrills drawn 
1 in. deep and 1 ft. apart. Leave the seedlings 
r two seasons, and then plant 
out in permanent beds to produce forcing crowns. 
The more usual method is to buy roots or “ thongs" 
for planting. The roots can be set out in March, 

. 9 in. apart in group's of three, with 8, ft. from 
group to group. : Pile a little sifted coal ash over 
each to keep off slugs. Clear away the tops when 
they die down in autumn, and cover the crowns 
with boxes, as in the case of rhubarb;, to force the 
new growth and blanch it a.t the same time. 
Crowns can i.e covered hi succession to keep up 
the supply. Crowns .tbit are not covered will 
probably try to produce a flower-spike later, and 
these i trust he eat away, as flowers .must on no 
account develop — in fact, c&tt be much, 

the same as for rhubarb. liquid Manure or 
dressings of nitrogenous fertiliser well washed in 
during summer- are! a help to the crop. Sea-kale 
can also be grown and lifted to force. In the green- 
house, One-year-old plants are sat out hi rows, 
with 1 ft. from set to set. In November or. 

, December these are lifted, trimmed, of leaves and 
: Ride : shoots. And stored' until they are: wanted 
for forcing. Meanwhile the smaller thonga or 


j roots are cut off and pieces 6-8 in. long are cut out,: 
with a. straight cut across the top and a slanting 
cut at the bottom, so that they can be set out 
right end up when, planting, Store these in aandt 
or bury them all together in a sheltered border 
until planting time in March. The trimmed roots 
for forcing are planted in batches, live or six at a 
time, in a large flower-pot of line soil, watered well, 
covered with a second riot inverted over them, 
and the holer blocked up to exclude light. These 
stand in the warm greenhouse under the staging, : 
or in a similar warm position, and in two or three 
weeks, if they are kept warm and moist, sufficient 
top growth will have developed for cutting. 

Shallots. — A popular crop for small gardens. 
Shallots are purchased as bulbs,- like small onions. 
These are planted in February, or whenever there 
is a flue opportunity after the New Year. . The 
bulbs are pressed a little more than half-way into 
soft, recently forked soil, 10 in. apart in the rows 
with 1 ft. between the rows, Keep the rows 
weeded, and in early July the crop should be 
ready to lift. Full it up, and dry the bulbs off a 
little on trays before storing them in string bags, 
or in any dry place where air will circulate round 
them but frost will be excluded. 

Spinach.— Two types of spinach are grown in 
gardens— prickly and round seeded. The round 
seeded is reputed to be less hardy than the other, 
but it will grow all the year round if sowings are 
made in March, May, June, and August. Sow in 
drills drawn X In. deep and 1 ft. apart. Thin out a 
. little if the seedlings are very crowded, leaving 
i in. from plant to plant. Small plants can be 
drawn out to use in the salad bowl. Others 
should grow on, about 8 In. apart, to provide 
leaves for cooking. Gather a few leaves from 
each plant along the row, not all from one plant, 
and the supply will continue for a long time. 

Swede.— flee Turnips. 

Tarragon. — Herb used to flavour vinegar. 
Easily raised from root division in spring or 
autumn. Cut down and dry for use in winter. 

Thyme. — Perennial, but best grown fresh from 
seed every second season. Sow In April, and 
plant out the seedlings i in. apart In rows 10 in. 
apart. frfr.'frbfr-v 1 - >;.o,>fr. fro -ucSfr, 

Tomato,— Popular summer vegetables, very 
good In the open garden in favourable seasons, but 
failing to ripen well if the season Is wet and sunless. 
Raise seeds under glass in early spring, or buy 
plants to set out in the garden at the end of May. 
Tomatoes can he grown in different ways. The 
most common, and probably the best for this 
country is to restrict each to a single vine, re- 
moving all side growths, and only allowing leaves 
and fruit trusses to remain on the vine. Take 
out the tip when, four trusses have set. The 
vines need a bamboo cane to each, and must be 
frequently tied and attended to. Feeding with 
liquid manure through'the summer is also needed. 
.Soil should be good, rich loam, of friable texture. 
The chief trouble with outdoor tomatoes is the 
Blight disease, similar- to that -which attacks 
potatoes.- To prevent this, spray the plants' 
thoroughly in the first or second week in August, 
with Bordeaux Mixture. Fruits that fail to ripen 
outdoors can be wrapped separately and stored in 
an even temperature : of 50” F., when they will 
ripen without shrivelling if they are fully grown 
when gathered. Small immature fruits should be 
used at once for pickling when the crop is har- 
vested in September. Tomatoes are also grown 
extensively in glasshouses, but smart from careful 
regulation of ventilation and water supplies, the 
cultural methods are similar to those outdoors, 

Turnips.— Rich, friable loam, not freshly man- 
ured. but in good b cart, should be used for turnips, • • 
Sow short rows at any time from spring onward, 
but sow the main crop in July, when there is less 
danger of trouble from the Turnip Fly. : 1 Early - 
sowings should be dusted with flea-beetle powder 
from the sowing day until the rough leaves have 
formed, • every day or two, to control this pest, 
which makes holes in the seed leaves and some- 
times ruins the crop. Sow in drills 1 ft, apart, 
and thin out to 6 to, apart. Use the turnips when 
they are of the sire of tennis balls. Seeds can also 
be sown In September, left almost unthinned, and 
tbe tops used as “ greens” in spring. Swedes 
are grown in similar maimer to turnips, fr 
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IV. GARDENING THROUGH THE YEAR 


■i 


JANUARY 

Man for the year. Put in hand big alterations 
In lay-out. Order seeds, fertilisers, insecticides, 
iiew tools, and all other requirements, 

■J3i0 vacant ground. Use garden compost-or 
manure as necessary, chiefly in the vegetable 
garden. Fork over the top soil between herba- 
ceous plants. Fork between rows of. soft fnuts. 

Protect tender plants outdoors with light litter, 
cloches, or piles of sifted ash over crowns. Set 
boxes in position over rhubarb and sea-kale. 
Remake paths, and repair other non-living 
features, in the garden. - „ , , 

. Plant hedge shrubs during mild spells. Also 
rhubarb, mint, horse-radish, and all kinds of 
deciduous shrubs and trees including orcnard 
subjects, when the soil is frost free. . 

Prune orchard trees, outdoor grape vines, and 
soft fruits. Red, white, and black currants, goose- 
berries and autumn-fruiting raspberries can be 
pruned when the weather is not severe. Apples 
and pears can be pruned, and winter washes 
may "be used after pruning. Avoid mkbwmier 
pruning of stone fruits : silver-leaf-disease spores 
are active at this season. Pain t over large wounds 
with white-lead paint or creosote. Begin to prune 
wall shrubs and climbers in open weather. _ 
Sow sweet peas, . begonias, gloxinias, freesnis, 
aubergines, tomatoes, cucumbers, under glass in 
heated greenhouse. Alpine strawberries may also 
be sown in pots. . ■ 

„ Force in the greenhouse : chicory, rhubarb, 
sea-kale, and asparagus, 

Start into growth dahlias and other summer- 
bedding plants from which freshly rooted cuttings 
will be needed. . 

Clear away snow from evergreens : heavy falls 
may ruin their appearance. . 

' Make new lawns from turf except during frost. 
Top dress old lawns wit-li sifted compost, contain- 
ing organic matter and fertiliser. 

Set potatoes to sprout. Plant a few in the cold 
frame for an early supply. 

FEBRUARY , ' , 

Prepare a sowing and planting plan for each 
border. Make ready seed-boxes, plant labels, 
and other requirements to put these plans into 
operation. - 

Dig or fork over ground in preparation for seed 
sowing. Dust lime over all vacant, dug land in 
the vegetable garden. Turn over compost heap, 
as needed. Prepare trenches for sweet peas, 
runner beans, and other crops that need rich, 
moist soil. z : ,'ad ~ -pad A ■; te ufip' 

Protect outdoor crops and flowers. Press soil 
back round stems if these have been raised by 
frost action. d 

Repair paths damaged by frost. Continue to 
make and repair gnrden features such as fences, 
pillars, pergolas, and steps. 

Sow seeds under glass of leeks, tomatoes, 
cauliflowers, dwarf French beans, cucumbers, 
lettuce, and radish. Also sow seeds of half- 
hardy annuals such as China asters. Sow in cold 
greenhouse or frame mustard and cress, broccoli, 
cabbage, and corn salad. Sow outdoors on warm 
soil, when the ground is frost free : broad beans, 
early peas, parsnips, spinach, and turnips.. Sow 
marrows, pumpkins, and gourds in frames over 
hot-beds. 

Plant Jerusalem artichokes,', shallots, chives, 
horse-radish, sea-kale, and if the weather is 
fine plant out autumn-sown onions hi light, 
rich soil. Plant anemone tubers, ranunculus, 
lilies, and other summer-flowering bulbs, also 
delphiniums and other herbaceous plants if the 
weather is mild and open. Plant a few early 
potatoes in a warm border : prepare to protect 
them when the tops appear above ground. Plant 
deeiduom shrubs and. trees, including roses. 

Prick out seedlings sown in January under glass. 
Set seed potatoes to sprout. 

Prune back fuchsias and other shrubs that have 
rested In their pots during winter. Restart into 
new growth by giving warmth and moisture, and 
take cuttings as soon as possible. Finish orchard 
and fruit-garden pruning. 

‘fake cuttings of chrysanthemums, carnations. 


and bedding plants of all kinds under glass. Layer 
hardy shrubs. 

Prune hardy shrubs of the kind that flower late 
in the season on shoots of current year’s growth, 
such as BuddMa variabilis. 

Dress strawberry beds with bone-meal, after 
cleaning aiid hand weeding. Fork this dressing 
in lightly. 

Use fertiliser on lawns that are over heavy clay, 
and also on orchard fruits : it takes longer for 
spring and summer fertilisers to penetrate clay 
and reach plant roots. 

'MARCH 

Order immediately if they are not yet to hand; 
seeds of hardy annuals for the flower border; 
hardy plants for the mixed border, shrubs, and 

- LEVER OVER TO PRESS 

SOIL FIRM AGAINST 


BALL OF SEEDLING 



A Method of PmcsiMfi out sebmwsgs. — a 
pointed stick is used to make n. hole.; Roots 
should be buried to the first seed leaves and 
soil pressed lightly against the runts its sin nrn. 

trees; lawn seed for repairs and for new lawns. 
Order also .quick-acting fertilisers for use In spring 
and summer. 

Sow outdoors, for succession, carrots, pens, 
broad beans, spinach beet, lettuce, radish. Sow 
hardy annuals, broadcast in patches, or in lines 
for formal beds and edging,-!. Sow main-crop 
parsnips (if not sown in February}, peas, onions, 
and summer spinach. Bow' herbs including 
parsley. Sow in a nursery bud Hra-w.-D sprout*, 
kales, cabbages, lettuce, savoys, broccoli, and 
celery (if no glass available). Sow under glass, 
in heat, cucumbers, melons, tomatoes, and email 
salads. Also capsicums and aubergines.; 

Plant Jerusalem artichokes, chives, and home- 
.radish if '.these wore not planted in .(February;, 
Plant early potatoes, sea-kale, calibaga (Including 
red cabbage), and mint. Plant out autumn- 
sown sweet peas, . autumn-sown onions, straw- 
berries, and any biennials- not put out in autumn, 
such as , Canterbury bells, sweet Williams, 1 (poly- 
anthus. and forget-me-nots. Fill gaps where 
plants have failed. 

Lift old led them * 1 ru, t 
them in condition but prevent further growth. 

Make up mounds for eurumbew Undooro and 
outdoors), marrows, ai i >, sdrins. 

Prick •> \ J 'i i dh rig- what 

they are l<m e enough tub n d!< Pot up bunat v® 
and gradually put thorn on hlfco larger sized pots. 

Wuh'h for disease and pasts. list; preventive 
measures. Spray black currants with Itee- 
suiphur when the leaves an; the size or a florin. 
Spray apples with Jhae-suiphur against Scab. : 
Set traps «f Mela for sings. 

Prune roses in the last week of the month, 
pruning the hardy bush type first and leaving the 
toa rosea uat < u Ir t week oi kj U, Prune 
climbers, but not ramblers, except Where theae 
himi been damaged by gales. 

Feed spring cabbages. . Aid' ouheh: of nitrate of ■ 
soda per yard run of the row, hoed in, but kept 
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well away from the foliage, will assist the formation 
of good hearts, ' 


lloe - from now on, regularly, between all develop- 
ing crops. Also in the flower borders until the 
plants leaves completely hide the soil from view. 
Hoeing conserves moisture, destroys weeds, and 
aerates the oil i that useful laiero-organi ms can 
live in it. v: a 

Sow outdoors-, on the main vegetable ■ plot : 
onions for pickling, beetroot, turnips, dwarf beans 
for winter use, kohl rabi, and endive. Also for 
succession.’ lettuces,' . radishes, , peas; spinach, 
carrots, and broad beans. Sow more parsley. 
Sow in the mir.-ery seed-bed hrassiea crops of all 
kinds, including sprouts, broccoli, and also sea- 
kale. Sow under glass : celery Hate crop), cucum- 
bers, and marrows for outdoor culture, outdoor 
tomatoes, melons’ for frame culture, .sweet corn. 
On warm, rich soil, sweet corn can be sown in the 
open where it is to mature. 

PHeik out seeds sown in boxes, such as sprouts, 
cauliflowers, and celery. Pot up tomato seedlings 
separately and pot on as needed. Prick out into 
boxes, 2 In. apart, half-hardy annuals for the 
mi sod borders and formal beds. 

Start salvia patens, alto dahlias' and carmas if 
these are not already sprouting. Take oil cuttings 
when growth is sufficiently advanced. 

Cut bad: winter-flowering jasmine, forsythia. 
anti similar shrubs that flower early on one-year-old 
wood, as soon as the flowers have faded. 

Plant main-crop potatoes, globe, artichokes, 
melons {on hot-beds}, onions tluit were sown under 
glass in January, cauliflowers, and lettuce seedlings. 
Plant gladioli, ami set out young plants, of 
carnations, antirrhinums, pansies, sweet pens, and 
other hardy flowers. Plant evergreen hedges. 

State early peas and sweet peas. 

Prune rases; this work should bp finished in 
the first week of the mouth. 

Watch raid prepare for pests. 'Spray. . goose- 
berries (to prevent mildew) and black currants (to 
prevent Big Bud) with lime-sulphur. Spray 
apples and pears with lime-sulphur to prevent 
Scab. {Pears may need Bordeaux Mixture 
instead of lime-sulphur.) Make sure that supplies 
of den-in are in hand for routine spraying in all 
parte of the garden should ax hidt • i.t-ar. 

MAY 

Warning !■ — Sunshine will raise daytime temper- 
atures, Sometimes to great heights. Watch 
frames and glasshouses, ventilate freely in the 
day, and shade seedlings if necessary to prevent 
scorching. Close ventilators ah hour before 
sundown if there Is likelihood of night frost. 

Sme outdoors this month any half-hardy or 
tender crops or flowers. They will not- appear 
. through the soil- until danger of night, frosts is 
past. Bow runner beans. French beans, haricots, 
beetroots, marrows,' pumpkins, gourds, sweet corn, 
in positions where, they will mature. Bow tender 
annual flowers where they will mature : also sow 
biennials for next year iu the open garden, Bows 
across the vegetable rg&rdea may be the best way 
to make room for these. Sow perennial flowers 
in a nuihcry bod in tlw open. These should be 
pricked out as soon as possible and left undis- 
turbed until the first flowers have appeared. Saw 
for Succession peas, lettuces, radishes, spinach, 
and turnips, ft is still not t x Int to sow ridge 
cuetuufcm under glass. How flowers for green* 
house decoration, Including einerariiis and 'prim*, 
ulss for late winter. Bow broccoli and endive, on 
the nursery seed-bed. 

Plant 1 1 i ! b igc kale, 

savoys, cauliflowers, laeks (if ready), lettuces, sea- 
kale (seedlings), and finish planting potatoes. 
Plant Out chrysanthemums, dahlias, snapdragons, 

Aunias, per China sat. i 

all Ktimn. t dd g j it it ng the more 
tender kinds until the last week of the mouth. 
Plant out beans and sweet com raised under glass. 

, Plant water lilies, 

Hake celery trenches If these are not yet ready 
for the p.anti. Bet out lettuce seedlings on the 
ridges. Plant celery as the plants become avail- 
able from the boxes. 

Prick cut seedlings of fcraisleas arid other plants 
raider glass and la the nursery beds. 


Pot up tomatoes into large flower-pots, for the 
cold greenhouse. Harden off plants intended for 
the opah garden, and plant them out at the end of 
the month, •' 

Earth np early potatoes. Straw the strawberry 
plantation and remove runners. 

Prune shrubs that have finished flowering, cutting . 
■hard-back those that flower on new wood. Do; 
not cut back those that will carry ornamental 
berries. 

Take cuttings of azaleas, heather, hydrangea, and 
other shrubs flowered under glass. Take cuttings 
of culinary sage, thyme, lavender, etc., and insert 
them in the open in shade, and keep them moist. 
Take cuttings of double arabis, aubretia. double 
sweet rockets, and other flowers which it is desired 
to propagate true to type. Out back rock plants . 
of spreading habit when the flowers fade. Layer 
fuchsias,-,;' ■ v- fi : fit;:; fit xx fit . : ; 

Use calomel dust on onion rows, naphthalene 
on carrots. 

Feed green crops, with nitrate of soda or sul- 
phate of ammonia. This is also useful for onions 
and leaks. Attend to summer pruning bn peaches, 
nectarines, grapes, and other trained Plante,. 

Bedding. Lift spring bulbs that have flowered, 
heel them into good soil in a corner of the garden 
until the leaves turn yellow. {Replace them by 
summer bedding plants, which can be purchased 
from nurseries if sufficient have not been raised 
at home. 


Keep the hoc going among flowers and vegetables 
and between rows of bush fruits. Watch for. 
pests : spray with derris where pests are attack- 
ing edible crops. Use nicotine on roses and other 
ornamental plants. 

Sow Broccoli and endive in the seed-bed, and 
swedes, beet, lettuce, carrots, dwarf peas, radish, 
spinach, turnips, cardoons, chicory, arid mustard, 
and cress for succession. Sow biennials, if these 
i were not sown in May. Thin out wallflowers, 
etc., to 3 in. apart as soon as possible. Sow home- 
saved seed from early-flowering rock plants. Sow 
under glass ; anemones, primulas, cinerarias, 
cyclamen, herbaceous calceolarias. 

Plant out the last of the bedding plants, 'such as 
eucalyptus and cannas. Plant tomatoes, celery, 
ridge cucumbers, vegetable marrows, and pump- 
kins. Train melons in frames ; also cucumbers. 
Plant hanging baskets and window-boxes for the 
summer. 

Stake tall dahlias, chrysanthemums, delphin- 
iums, runner beans, tall peas, and other subjects 
as needed. Push In twigs among frail annuals to 
support them'. 

Pinch out side growths from tomatoes, tops of 
broad lieans, side stems and tendrils from sweet 
peas, etc. 

Mulch raspberries and other similar berries to 
encourage strong new canes for next season. 

Trim hedges regularly. Put small clippings 
on the compost heap, and woody pruning* on the 
bonfire. 

LiSt early potatoes as wanted for use..: Barth: 
up late crop, and spray with Burgundy or Bor- 
deaux Mixture to prevent Blight. 

Peg down strawberry runners that are wanted 
for new plantations. Remove all others. 

Shade the greenhouse if necessary. Cucumber 
houses 'must be shaded. 

Feed' crops and flowers (after the first flowers 
form) with weak liquid manure, applied after rain 
has fallen, or after j watering. ■ ■■ 

U.D.T. is useful as a deterrent to caterpillars, - 
i Derris is also useful as a summer insecticide, 
j Spray to xirevent rather than to cure ! 


Successioml sowing in the vegetable garden is 
still practicable, but quick-maturing types should • 
be chosen for: these late crops. Sow: early dwarf 
peas in the first week of the month in waijn, 
sheltered gardens. Sow carrots of ighort-roofed 
type to mature In autumn and be used as they are 
pulled. Sow round beet, lettuce, turnips, radish 
(if this can be supplied-with water), mustard, and 
cress. Sow prickly , seeded spinach. Under glass 
; sow carnations, .primulas, cyclamen, herbaceous 
: calceolarias, and any Mud of annual to flower in 
i late autumn. Dwarf Preach beans can be sown 
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FIBROUS ROOTS l.Vj A 
TiED UP TO GET | . f 

AT TAP ROOT : ]' It; 


FIRST YEAR | SECOND YEAR //^SX DIG UNDER ! 

X M toOPEN TRENCH ; COMPLETE ||'.i XjREE TO CUT ! 

f'P ROUND HALF ; TRENCH / ; V TAPROOT i 

' OF TREE K- — ABOUT SAME DIAMETER >’ 

p ./to. AS HEAD OF TREE 

Method of Boot Phcntno too- vigorous fruit trees. The operation is done in two stages. 'lire 
second may be omitted if the tree becomes' fruitful. 

Train, tomatoes, roses, chrysanthemums, rooted cuttings, Mewtuib md divith 1 root of 
blackberries, and loganberries. ring-flowering subjects, v r v * f 

Take cuttings of roses, carnations, pinks, and any. Plant cabbages, broccoli, late celery, and leeks if 
other subjects in the. flower garden on which there these still remain in the seed-bed. Plant straw- 
are suitable pieces for propagation. Layer cam a- berry runue u new pkii is. 
tions. strawberries, blackberries, and allied berries. Tot up under glass amaryllis, cyclamen. ifetsto, 
Spray with liver of sulphur or dust with sulphur Roman hyacinth,-. Pot on seeiuin-.'.s c f HututrLs, 
powder to control mildew under glass and in the primulas, and other greenhouse, subjects. Plant 
open. Spray with Bordeaux Mixture or Bur- bulbs n bowi of n re. 

gundy Mixture to control Blight on potatoes. Trane shrubby climbers if they are grov. ii.g wa 
1 1 i i i < a B tilt 0 ,) M T s k >-t Trim tender re u > t w 

with methylated spirit, or paraffin. Spray roses harvested. Finish summer pruning of fruits, 
with colloidal sulphur against -Black Spot, bo; Cut out old cuncs from raspberries and logan- 
Fccd chrysanthemums. tomatoes, dahlias, and berries. Remove unwanted stems ou vines. Thin 
other actively growing idunts with licfui< fertiliser out tl buncht f f n th gr , i >r- 
i i aental t i t ' i f rock plants, > , 

subjects if stocks are available. and bush roses. 

Rut out diseased or broken plum branches : Lift potatoes as required. Bend down, tops of 
burn at once. ^ o s li as to week Or two later, and 

' st shauota. Lay i t dry veil L >> r hem dr 

’ taring i ither rose v >s r-poti i ' ’to xto haul - Bum i ' y }* 
-» a her he; < c oi drying. the rows of st rri i k 

t-sard w cabb in the last the tout ami prevent disease, 
week of the month. s‘j -ray o w. mtdo r> Jth B . « itlx 

ATTi-nw f r ’ to' ’to ) eeon fl < t the • U 

... , , . , . ,, prevent the apitearauea of Blight. 

. mib catalogues arnve this month. Order and I Remove dead leaves from melons. Allow all 
piaut at oaee those bui inn i ra- me poss reach the 
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SEPTEMBER *» attacked by soil pests. .Lift gladioli conns • 

jssmb 5 «* •»«»•!>. teaawajnas&si! a&s ss 

SI SI 5 ” s£ ass» ba tefsns s a*?. *- 

* • ■■■ « «»■» Mte.MMtam swoL-t. irfisfatsasr*- 1 *-- •“>**» 

' t and 1 “ md utuitm iojvluKh. In not too m h 

lidtuce ihr tor-LKkm !!??„' , r r„. !i ai * d winter may do some thinning for you,;.:-.,. ••;>. :• 

\ '< « -{ li. ds mhlkmt”! Mid md/stel forsu/‘« ? “i L ' \ “ ' r , 

teml ™ 8Mden 59 sh “ aBd the *® 

lW!S^£zF£ 7 iIP 

S-rbig in a bated hoine 1 tuuutu « lor emly 1,1 [ a , 1 lU 1'lant i • hi to ,1 iN 

i :\u f “% « v/ u v n ( ( 1,1 ^ ,a ,s 

, u tiu ,T “ ', UK \ ,i f "’ < ont . 11 ! « i t « nm Idles toh M of tin ulln sjwmtf 

dwarf bulbs which can be^biterriisinted' wmfvi ; t 9W“» ■ bedatoRf-Btenfe .vtbat- .rhave- • not 
'^xifraKw^Sw^«^*w^f ? '+ ed - yitoiuosBy finished' flowering, and any available annuals that 
saxmagw or other carpeting Plants xn the same were sown late and are near to flowering stage. 


SACKING 


STAKE 


REFILL HOLE TO C 
SOIL MARK ON ill 
TREE- |« 


ROOTS WELL SPREAD OUT TREAD FINE SOIL OVER ROOTS to 

aasfflsawjsffdr""- * ° tact,m <• “ * <®?sss 

‘ 1 \ " ? K 1 \ c ever, ions of all kinds. Rhubarb, parsley, and mint can be planted into 

Ik -iv.e.3 and lawn specimens as well : as shrub: boxes, or into the soil ot' greenhouse or frame to 
♦k 5?SS JfH ^ r °? ted cuttings of ah kinds provide , midwinter sZS mcorffm’ te 
! ‘ ire ready to move Hath propagating bede lifted upd forced 

waken w toawlxarj plantations. Plant cabbage, Take ewliti ~ " ■’•“ ; .»*.«*.♦>* 

endive^kphi vrabi^dfittaCe,, savoys* ‘arid Winter: including' hi 
• Breens if these are still hr the nursery; bed.; Maui ; ' 
violets in frames, near the glass, for winter bloom- ■ ■ to : i , 

\m. I^ot: apttender;.be<Ming subjects and bring size* 
them into the greenhouse. • 

to ,F/H)«e eiiniteris; overgrowing Ecp: 

: :froi7''tatoMdu*7«to::®et;:Prunhi#.;,m#tosdso v ^^ 
done now if needed, _ (tut: out old canes from alt these* and .also; other wintepdiowerhig ^subjects' 
“ to i mm pant -iogaiw. b! «,* * h as earn t nr 8 

4 V wl l/l 1 '/L T ’‘' 5m i ”* ,r ® Collect, n t al for uni r .roteefcion mats. 

I, ij tbVemiof the y t0 '* 2 ' Iea ?- eiJ ’ bracken. straw, hurdlt and oon 

i *- -x , , : • Acep the garden ciear of falling leaves : these 

, l{ ! ; i! 1 > *, ' r ” f «* 1 s, enc wai c lesht and si onld teal i,«t >n up nd 

r^; h t r *L rt n C ! dnou3Khrul)3; stored dry. or put into the compost heap. ■ . 

Mm to fmmnew nf4f ^ 0 r8move T|,ai<!A steed fruits ami other food crops, • 

HU Rwlm o u ? 10re mr leased specimens from time to time 

„ late-flowermK chrysanthenrorns to prevent infection of the whole store. ' ■ 

an,, other put plant that have been standing in 

thb open during summer, NOVEMBER 

OCTOBER Clear runner beans, tomato plants marrow 

r , v „„, „ . plaijfcs, and all such material from the vegetable 

?»t n «r pmp.iptSpns for garden. Stack cabbage stalks in a heap, to ari- 
S .C J j A w Sv , 1 l0Gii ? rops remairi too long courage pests to hibernate there, and after three 
la the ground, they may become coarse, or may l weeks consign the heap to the bonfire 


o all t,n deciduous shrubs; 

| », ,.-« r .ng plants, ornamental shrubs. 

Mans roses, and fruits. 

* ' * one figs, removing rut fruits It rgor than, pou- 

iwje grass that is worn bare in patches. 
. broken grass « to s. 
TJtstiifd, : tohrysanthemuiilS't;undefi 
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DECEMBER 

Diiriha frosi wheel manure to parte of the 
garden where it will be dug in later. Repair seed- 
boxes, clean pots and other materials in the 
potting-slied, sort over labels, stakes, tying 
material, and so on. Clean tools and rub them 
with an oily rag. Sharpen cutting tools. Paint 
wooden structures, tool handles, etc., and gener- 
ally make ready for a hew season’s work. 

Plant, Prune , , and Spray fruit trees when the 
weather allows. 

Earth nn the latest celery. 

Force rhubarb, chicory, and sea-kale. 

Keep an eye on stored crops, particularly those 
in clamps : see that frost does not enter. 

Watch plants in rock-garden, and border and 
also watch newly planted fruits : if frost lifts them 
or loosens the soil round the stems, put this right 
at once. 

Sweep and roll lawns occasionally. They may 
need to be eut if there are long mild spells. 

Plan for next season. Make a note of this past 
year’s failures and successes. Plan to avoid the 
need for buying vegetables and fruits. Plan to 
improve the colours and lines of the flower garden. 

Construct new garden features. Order new 
sundries, including tools, ornaments, insecticides, 
fertilisers, and any non-living material wanted 
for improvements. 



Clear athay dead leaves from rhubarb : cover 
the crowns with boxes and add light litter or 
: etrawy manure to exclude light and frost. Crowns 
not to be forced should be covered very lightly 
with dry .litter only. .'■■■■ 

Sm in very sheltered gardens, on a warm border, 
a row of early dwarf peas such as Little Marvel, 
and a row* of broad beans. In exposed gardens 
this sowing is too risky to be worth while. French 
beans can be sown in heat. Mustard and cress 
can be sown in cool houses. . 

Barth up celery. 

Lift sea- kale for forcing : cut thongs from the 
roots to replant in February. Lift Jerusalem 
artichokes and parsnips ; lifting becomes difficult 
when the ground Is sealed by frost, as it may be 
after the New Year. 

Prune deciduous hedges such as the common 
thorn hedge. Prune fruits generally, and prepare 
to spray them after pruning, with some kind of 
winter wash, according to particular needs. 

Plant roses, fruit trees, deciduous shrubs, and 
hedges. Herbaceous plants can be planted as 
long as the weather remains open and mild, and 
seedlings can be moved from the nursery plot. 

When hard frosts arrive, put an end to planting 
until the first mild spell of the New Year. Tulips 
of late-flowering types are best planted in the 
middle weeks of November. 

V. MODERN GARDEN CHEMISTRY 

Garden chemistry has progressed very far from the old rule-of-thumb methods in vogue during last 
century, and many volumes have been written on soils, insecticides, fungicides, and other matters in 
which research of a technical nature has been carried , out to help the plant grower, it is, however, 
true to say that the average small-garden owner has neither the time nor the inclination to study these 
volumes in detail, and In fact, becomes more bewildered than he was before if he tries to “ read up ” 
, such matters. The following brief notes are therefore designed to help the amateur gardener in the 
choice and use of some. Of the more important materials that are commercially offered, rather than to 
describe in detail the chemical origin of these mixtures. 

For con venience the materials dealt with will be grouped according to their use in the garden. 

" little and often ” principle because of their 
solubility. If given in large doses, they waste by 
washing through the top-soil, before they are ab- 
sorbed by the plant roots. Too much nitro- 
genous fertiliser should not be given late in the 
season to food crops that are to stand outdoors 
through the winter, as it will encourage sappy 
growth that is easily damaged by frost. Neither 
] must too much nitrogen be given to flowering 
plants in the eariy stages, otherwise they spend 
too much time making leaf and stem growth, and 
delay flowering, which may mean that the frosts 
arrive before the flowers have all opened. The 
rough rule in the flower garden is to feed well 
directly the flower-buds can be seen. Fertilisers 
that supply nitrates are Nitrate of Soda, Sulphate 
of Ammonia, Nitro-chalk (which abb contains 
lime). Dried Blood, and also any complete, 
balanced fertilisers of the “ Grhwmore ” type, 
which supply all three of the main plant foods. 
Of these concentrated nitrogenous fertilisers, l "oz. 
in a gallon of water, applied to a square yard, is a 
good dressing for summer use, and can lie re- 
peated two or three times if necessary, at intervals 
of two or three weeks. It should always be 
applied after rain or after ordinary watering, and 
the fertiliser, should go on the soil, not on the 
plant foliage. 

Phosphates are foods that; do . two things in 
particular. They assist root formation, arid so 
are very useful m seed-beds. They also encourage 
flower production and fruit formation, that is, 
they make for early maturity. Obviously they 
have special uses in the, fruit patch, whore the 
gardener needs to: watch his trees and use ferti- 
lisers according to their requirementa. If too 
much leaf and. stem growth Is present, phosphates 
will be used; , if flowers are plentiful, but the tree 
makes no growth, nitrates are needed. Uf the 
tree is growing well, flowering well, and yet failing 
to fruit, look- into the question of pollination.) 
Fertilisers; that. supply phosphates are supervh-os - , 
phate of lime, which is quick acting and must be 
used in spring or .summer at 1-2 oz. per sq. yd. ; 
basic stay, which can be .applied in autumn or 
winter at twice the rate, as it is slow acting; ami 
bom~nucd; which cart be used at any time when 
digging is done, in small or large quantity, u,p to 
1 lb. per so. yd. Basic slag contains some iline, 
and bone-meal contains some nitrogen. Basic 


(a) Fertilisers or Materials that Enrich the 
Soil. — These again may be roughly grouped, into 
three classes — first, the important plant foods, 
potash, phosphates, and nitrates, together with 
other, (important but usually present in sufficient 
quantities) nutrients such as magnesium and boron. 
Next lime, which for mast plants is essential for 
healthy growth, though some plants like soil that 
is slightly acid and for these lime must be avoided, 
(These plants are commonly known as ealcifuges. 
or lime-haters,) Thirdly humus, that is, decaying 
animal or vegetable matter. This last provides 
the essential bacteria or micro-organisms without 
which the soil would be dead, inert matter and 
would not support any kind of vegetation. 
Humus is added to the soil in the form of garden 
compost, farm or stable manure, poultry drop- 
pings, leaves, 1 hop manure, and any similar 
matter. 

Lime is available in shops in the fona of 
^‘ garden lime ” or “ hydrated lime.” Another 
form of lime is chalk. Hydrated lime is best to 
use on clay soils, and chalk is good on light, sandy 
soils because it helps to bind them. The function 
of lime in the soil is twofold. Plants need some 
lime as food. But still more important, held soils, 
that is soils without lime, tend to look up other 
plant foods. , Lime unlocks them by making them 
soluble and available to the plant roots, for 
Plante can only absorb food in liquid form. A 
normal dressing of Ibne for a vegetable garden 1 is 
i lb. of lime or 1 lb. of chaik to each square yard 
once in three years, Whether this is applied in. 
three separate dressings or ail at once is not very 
important in the small garden, and the gardener 
cau do whatever is convenient to himself. Quick- 
lime can be used in plaee of hydrated time, with 
»me advantage on ground that Is subject to 
Glub Root, a disease that distorts the roots of 
cabbages and other brassleas. It should be laid 
on the pilot, in heaps, and in a few days it will 
crumble to powder, when it can be distributed 
over the surface in the same way as hydrated lime. 
Both these forms of lime should be used some 
weeks, before other fertilisers are applied, and all 
forms of lime fihdnld be applied as surface dressings 
after digging. 

' rotes «< soluble! ds that encourage leaf 
w- i Ki' vtion They are 'used to stimulate 
srowth. among vegetables, and applied on the : 
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slag is only suitable for soil which contains a fair 
proportion of humus. 

Potash, the third of the important foods, fa 
responsible for the quality of the plant, for colour 
in flowers, for ripeness in fruits, for good general 
health. Some plants need much more than 
others. Apples of the dessert varieties need 
plenty ; cooking kinds are less susceptible to its 
presence or absence in the soiL Plums generally 
need very little, but. Purple Pershore, plums be- 
come misshapen and unhealthy generally if potash 
is not provided. Root crops need potash, and 
it is best for potash to he supplied in winter, so 
that it gets down to the sub-soil. Moreover, 
most of the forms in which potash is sold — 
muriate of potash for instances — have certain im- 
purities present which are best washed out by 
rains before the period of active growth. Rather 
less than 1 oz. of sulphate of potash or potash 
' A. J ■ 




1 








Liquid Maswkf, is made by using an old sack 
filled with rotted animal manure and soot in 
equal proportions. Tins is then suspended 
in a barrel of rain-water. After a week the 
liquid manure can be used diluted to the 
colour of weak tea. 


salts per s«, yd. make a normal dressing for a 
vegetable plot. Wood ash from the bonfire con- 


tains a quantity of highly soluble potash, and if 
this is stored dry and used at any convenient time 
round flowers, vegetables, or fruits, it will reduce 
the need for purchased supplies. If potash is 
needed during tire growing season and wood ash 


is not available, use sulphate of potash, which is 
the purest commercial form of garden potash. 

Other plant foods such as magnesium and boron 
are normally present in most soils, and the small 
gardener need 1 not concern himself with them, 
Soil deficit cien I i up 1 browi edges, yellow 
patches, etc., on the foliage, anti if troubles of 
this kind occur in the home orchard, an expert 
should bo consulted. It may be noted, however, 
that the majority of a plant’s needs will be satis- 
fied: by the use of good farm or stable manure, 
and a dressing of this will often put fresh life into 
an old garden, 

lb) Insecticides and Fungicides,— Insecticides 
may act in different ways. Some are contact 
sprays, that fa, they destroy insects immediately 
they come in contact with them. These are 
obviously used when the pest is a t work, and are 
usually only effective against pests with com- 


paratively soft skins, such as green and black flies. 
Derrfa, pyrethrum, and ordinary soup mixtures 
will control flies of this kiml. , Also on the market 
are several hinting i nr iers which act in the 
same way, and powder distributors are sold to 
make their use easy and effective. 

Some paste are not affected: by this type of 
insecticide, hut must be destroyed by poison as 
they eat. 1 For 'these, which include most cater- . 
plliaw, a nicotine spray, one made of J).1>,T. or 


lead arsenate, is most effective. As these poison 
sprays cannot be used on crops that are to be 
eaten, derrfa find pyrethrum are used instead, and 
are equally effective if they are renewed after 
heavy rain. The ordinary general-purpose in- 
secticide sold today is usually a control for both 
surface caterpillars and green flies, and the only 
tiring for the novice to note is that sprays should 
always be mixed exactly according to makers’ 
instructions ami that they should be applied with 
force, through a fine nozzle,, in the evenings, and 
not- while sun is scorching the plants,: Care should 
be taken to wet thoroughly both sides of every 
leaf and stem, for the fall effect of the spray to be 
felt, and. in some cases a second application a few 
days, later is needed, as some of the pests may 
hatch out after the first spray is gi ven. 

•Winter washes are sprays designed to kill 
hibernating pests and the eggs which are laid in 
erevices in the bark; they also clear lichens and 
scale insects. To wait to spray when the peat is 
seen is to ask for trouble, since the first sign is 
possibly that the young growth, or blossom bud, 
is eaten through, and irreparable damage has 
then been done,. Winter washes include tar oil, 
which is effective against the ordinary types of 
aphis, scale insects, apple sucker, and winter moth. 
Petroleum oil washes can be used when the buds 
are ready to burst In late winter, to control Red 
Spider and capsid bugs. Tar-petrnleum sprays, 
are a mixture which will serve the double purpose, 
but they are only in general use on black currants 
and other small fruits. 

Sprays known as D.N.C. washes contain a 
quantity of Di-nitro-ortlio-cresol. These can be 
used in place of both tar oil and petroleum sprays, 
but need greater care in application. There are 
also Thiocyanate washes which again are double- 
purpose sprays, and can be used even later than 
the D.N.C. spray. , 

Soil peals need rather different treatment. 
These are usually controlled by fruues— -either by 
fumes designed to discourage the adult pest, often 
a living pest, from laying eggs in or on the soil, or 
by fumes that rise through the soil and destroy 
the young grubs that are feeding in it. In the 
first group are calomel dust, which is used along 
onion rows to ward off the onion fly, and naph- 
thalene which is used in similar manner to keep the 
carrot fly from the rows. Soot and lime mixed give 
off strong fumes, and also come into the group. 
These are used for the same purposes as calomel 
and naphthalene, and also to dust along celery 
row's and elsewhere to discourage the ffy that lays 
eggs in the leaves. Celery flics, and other leaf 
miners that attack various, plants, leave their 
eggs buried in the tissue of the leaf : the resulting 
maggots tunnel between the leaf surfaces and 
cause .disfiguring marks, and lowered vitality in 
the plants, As the pests tunnel inside, the use 
of sprays is almost without .result, unless the 
sprays are strong smelling. and used, like the soot, 
to discourage the flies before the eggs, are laid, : 
Fumes that rise through the soil are given off 
by SoU Fiani'jants, chemicals often with naphtha- 
lene in their make-up, which must, of course, 
be buried under the top spit of soil' during digging, 
to become effective. A mixture of crushed Meta 
tablets with some kind of bait is a good sluo killer. 

The horticultural chemists, have experimented 
with all these various kinds of insecticides, and 
have produced easy-to-use commercial prepar- 
ations which are usually a wise purchase. .In the 
small garden it does not often w to buy large 
quantities of a single, chemical, but is better to 
buy prepared mixtures which are frequently 
suitable for the control of sever d kinds < f paste 
It is, however, very important that the : tnakarP 
instructions should be accurately followed, and 
{although this should not need mentioning) it is 
important also to see that the makers do recoin* . 
mend the insecticide in question for the purpose 
for which it is being used. • • 

Fungicides are possibly more misunderstood by 
gardeners than axe insecticides. Fungus diseases 
•nay be present only inside the tissues of the plant, 
or may be on the surface -only at certain seasons. 
Lime-culphur is one. of the moat common .fungi- 
cides. and it also acts as an insecticide against Red 
Spider and the Big Bud mite of black currants, 
Hot ail plants can be sprayed: with sulphur prepar- 
ations during active growth, and fungicides must 
always be used with: great caution. Bordeaux 
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ill Mure is one of the moat valuable, and generally shade grows more rapidly than the part -in full 
safe, fungicides, and in a small garden this, with sunshine. The growth-forming substances have 
perhaps a little green sulphur powder (for use been found In the part of the plant that was 
agjtihst mildew) may be all the fungicides that are growing moat rapidly. The horticultural chemist 
necessary, Bur&wndy Mixture is somewhat has been able to isolate this substance, and tc 
/Similar: In action, easy to mix, and good forpota- produce it in quantity for the use of the gardener, 
toes, bttfc nat generally suitable in the fruit garden. Properly used, Hortmmne ana neraaise prepara- 
Horticultural D.V.T. and Gainmexahe are tions will do what is claimed for them by theii 
among the newer insecticides, and both promise makers. 

good results. D.D.T. is effective against such RAihTffiiK 'iH^RliTlkTKY CALENDAR 1 

widely: differing; pests as flea beetles, rose chafers, _■ GAKM _ 

asparagus / heetles, raspberry beetles, Colorado January.— h pray fruit trees with tar-oil winter 
beetle, pea .aphis, codling moth, cabbage lOoper, wash agaiiBB .aphis and apple, sucker. _ 
and onion tbrips, but no use against green flies. Use soil fumigants as needed When digging new*? 

On the other hand, it is also fatal to lady-birds, broken grassland • or . grountb-known do ; 1» m- 

Which as every gardener knows, are his friends, fgted with soil pests. tN.J3.-_ XXD.,1. is used 

and work with him: to keep down green flies, eSfectiveij r against wireworms m some. modern 

Both D.D.T. and Gammexane form a part of many soil fumigants). t ■■■. 

commercial insecticides, and until much more can Feoruary .— -.Dress lime over freshly dug grouna : 
be said with certainty about their action, the wait for » tew weeks before using any fertiUssrs. 

gardener must rely on the horticultural chemist Dress lawns -on heavy soil with sulphate of 

to add them when and where they will be effective ammonia when the weather is mild and open, 

as insecticides but harmless to plants. Marketed Spray peaches with colloidal copper against 

preparations are, almost without exception, safe Leaf Curl, ... _ „ , 

to use according to instructions, and the owner of March , -—Spray with D.iS.C. to control Bed 
hsmall garden wlll.do well to buy them. Spider, Capsid Bug, and caterpillars .{instead of 

Yet another, Insecticide is U.E.T.P.. a sub* previous tar oil.uipfcm addition). .. 

stance which is still in the experimental stage. It kpray pears with Lordeaux Mixture against 

Is not likely to outshine D.D.T. for general pur- Scab. 

noses,' but it has already been found to be the Use superphosphate of lime, or sulphate of 

best-known substance for control of aphides, and a ]. n “ 10 ff%; as soil dressings according to needs 

/mbremay beheaKl about it in the future. of fruit trees and vegetables, t-se bone-meal 

(c) -Weed-killers.— Arsenical weed killers are m renovation o 

rather out of favour with the modern gardener. wirii sulpliate of ammonia .11 selective i«eed- 

They are dangerous to handle and still more killer is to oe used later, , . 

dangerous to store,- If they are stored, , it Should ^prd.—bpray pears and apples (except sulphur- 
be only under lock and key. shy varieties) with Inne-suiphur m pmK-bud 

.Weed-killers in modern use are of two types— stage, against Scab, 
those that kill all vegetation, such as the ones Ureas spring cabbages with nitrate of soda, 
used on grave! paths, and those that are selective bee sulphate of potash axtu superphosphate 
in action, such as the weed-killers used 011 lawns, when plantuig poaucas. • . , . . , 

Weed-killers for gravel paths are sold in prepared May .— Dust onion tows wise, calomel dust against 
form, but none are more useful than Sodium onion fly. -... . ; , . 

chlorate. This, mixed with water at the rate of Dust naphthalene along carrot rows to ward off 

2'oz. in- a 2-galloa water-can, and sprinkled over carrot fly. , , • . • x >X ; ' 

the. path surface, will destroy all the weeds. The bpray with lime-suli-nur, ai petal-fall, apples, 

effect is not seen for some days, but the plants piums, and damsons. 11 desired, add nicotine 

ultimately die out. Unless some Mud of water- to the spray to control sawlly and aphis, 

proof surface is laid down, more weeds will, of • Spray goosenerrlea with washing soda (* lb to 

course, develop after a time, and these will need 2t gallons water), with soap added as spreader, 

to be treated with more sodium chlorate. Dust . raspberries sand other perries with eterris 

i MMpme- of mrmoiiia, v / hich is also a stimulant - dust to: control beetle. ..Spray .raspberry .canes 
to growth, acts as a weed-killer on lawns, its . with colloidal sulphur if necessary against 
action being due to the fact that, the chemical Cane spot. .. ; : . 

stays where it fails' on the broad horizontal leaves Jub?.— U se nitrate of soda or sulphate of ammonia 
of daisies and plantains, while it falls off the where quick-acting stimulants to growth are 
vertical grass blades, and gets carried down by needed, . :: ; ..... 

dew or rain to the roots, to feed them. Thus Dust carrots and onions, as last mouth, 

the leaves of weeds are burned, while the grass is Spray broad beans with derris insecticide, 

not burned to any appreciable extent but is Dust newly planted brawlea .seedlings with 

stimulated to stronger growth. Ihequent small calomel or naphthalene to control eabha'ge- 

doses of sulphate (i ox., mixed with sand, applied root tty, Use denis dust or- spray on rasp- 

to each sq. yd.) are better than a single heavy oeyries and loganberries, 

application. Spray pears with Bordeaux Mixture against 

There are also selective weed-killers that destroy Scab, 
every plantain and have almost no ill effect on j July. — Spray main-crop potatoes with Bordeaux 
grass. These are excellent for use on well -esfcab- or Burgundy Mixture lo prevent Blight. Spray 

lished grass lawns where weeds are very plentiful, celery also to prevent Leaf sSput. 

and as they have merely to lie watered down, and .Peed celery with nitrate of soda or sulphate of 

then watered on, application is simple. They ammonia, and chrysanthemums with liquid 



Radio, Television and Radar 

By T, W, BENNINGTON (Engineering Division, B.B.C.) 

RADIO. atmosphere wti soon accepted by the world of 

, science because of its known effects upon radio 

Historical.— Though it w not possible to asciibe waves, though it was not until 1025 that its 
the invention ’ of radio to any one man, it actual position in the atmosphere was first 
might be said, with some truth, that its origina- located by direct measurement, by the British 
tion and eventual development as a means of scientist Sir Edward Appleton, 
communication were primarily due to the work Meanwhile, since 1901 the art of radio com- 
of three. Between them — not, of course, to- munication had .advanced, by leaps and .bounds, 
geth.er— these three conceived the idea of wave Many scientists and inventors had contributed 


to practical fruitmn. . „ by Sir Ambrose Fleming in 1904. This—oue of 

The theory of Electromagnetic Waves— of the most remarkable of all of man’s inventions— 
which the radio wave is. one— was originated by was destined not only to revolutionise radio 
to® , British physicist James Clerk-Maxwell in telegraphy, but also to overcome the problems 
JSG4, by means of a. set . oi. equations which have which had so far prevented the successful develop- 
: become famous as, the basis of the behaviour of ment of radio-telephony, and eventually to make 
electromagnetic waves m space These showed possible the transmission of high-quality speech 
that both electrical and optical phenomena in and music and thus lead to broadcasting, 
space are essentially of the same character, and Always finding one of its most useful applied- 
that the waves, if of short enough wavelength, tioits as a means of communicating with ships at 
are those of light, whilst it of longer wave- ae a. radio soon spread to other fields, so that 
length they are radio waves. Cleric-Maxwell was to-day the whole world is closely linked by a vast 
never, in his own lifetime, to see such waves and complicated radio communications network 
actnaliv uroaiicea bv means. vp.t bv his r ~ * * 


It r % F , , c tne traranmssion or pictures ana ot living scenes 

4.u* +2* . m 2£ri Hert2-~-the s . ecom * member of fa an everyday occurrence, whilst radar has 

toe ln 1888 in producing the revolutionised the art of marine and aerial 
^^r^ by +n el nwir‘\io^ e! lm h T them to navigation. So. within the space of little more 

Clerk-Maxwell s theories in. every than half a lifetime, an experimental toy in the 
SS WQrk purely, m the hands of a young inventor has developed into a 

» no°o^T« e ? I>ern ? en u’ i'li n Cie practically indispensable amenity of everyday life, 
course oi it he fouud out much About the waves complete undcrstnndlrur of rufllo #»♦>*» V,,, 

and about their behaviour under differing con- acquired ohly by long studv of the electrical and 
th ° appaTat,ls nucrasary aeientifle fatks 0 and principles involmlfbutln 
lor I 1 I? | u , them. . ... the notes which follow we shall endeavour to 

waves as^jfrS gSfl®S& into &SMing of Se 

aw asrs'pmsiMe 83 ^ an<i I10n - tct;5uA:al 
hts apparatus was at once granted. Helped by Radio Waver and How Thev Travel —a —,u_ 
the sympathetic interest of the British Post transmitting aerial alraig whSf an 
Office. Marconi soon succeeded in establishing charge is weillathig pSceTan electric 
communication between Penarth and Weston- fn tta SI .i e !? j ™ 

Bsa&.-sf^sstsffijaa 

tsu&SSSISfc&S? 

tion by radio was a commercial proposition, and otSK “"fj for rA ‘\ n wave » 

radio stations for regular operation on ship and discarded U As the eWfrf^ ^ ry ’ an( l- !nay !je 
shore were being built. eie . ctr5c charge -continues to 

„J„ p i2°},,? Ia rooni sailed for. America, there to 


snore were Being uuiit. no,.n^rkn r - v -wiamues m 

In 1901 Marconi .sailed for America, there to ^brok^i nff- ml fS f a h re , continually being 
attempt the reception of radio signals sent out aerialwinf a^ d th^^w®»rf C °S-i ct .» w,th U / e 
by his station at Poldhu. in Cornwall. And on snare disturbance in 

12th December, 1901— after innumerable diffi- SiiiSfS^® 8 electromagnetic wave, 
ouities had been encountered and overcome— the IsIhoTnffiefor^ 3<MWton arm in' a velocity of 
famous •* S " signals of the Moms code were duly and’ thev Pf* -second, 
received m. Newfoundland from England, proving rate' as 3 thSmrii ? r nt U1 u 3ry •*5; at to® same 
that radio waves could pass without hindrance n,,* ij^fi,S?, roasr * if* 84 ® w Mch » devoid of it. 
from the Old World to tte^w and-greK cdectri to%&? W* 

discovery of all— could be tent around the k ^ alter td propertJas t0 1 too* of air their velocity ■ 
spherically shaped earth. S w, „ - 

■..It was not easy to explain this point at first, for for each , „ i( v 1 1)6 aerial 

it was an essential part of the theory that radio toe ®ioetrte S ' 

.-waves— like those of light— must, so long as they on the’ " freir&lcv 1 " y J a +n depends ' 

trareUed constantly in a medium like air, move being eenemSJnS *h2 f ,^?™^ ectn *.P scJI]latl,>niJ 
in perfectly, straight, lines. Then, almost sinful- ffiHrSJft transmitter. Sup- ;; 


«U eievunau insulator, out a conductor, and as ! velocitv— -whirSf JL r **S!S* : wwn ttm% : 

such had. the property of “bending” tile wavm I » %L il, S thc-last wave will justte leaving 
from their straight path, and so ofseadkujlhem I occunv^he hH? n y *t ve8 wiU therefore 

^ earth at a far-distant point, thus cnabltog the LrW ^ and 


li 





The reasons for the different distance ranges distances. These waves are, therefore, most 
achieved by waves of different wavelength are, suitable for really long distance communication 
briefly, as follows. It should be assumed that the of all kinds. Below a certain wavelength, how- 
transmitting aerial will radiate waves, riot only ever, the ionosphere no longer has any effect 
in all horizontal directions, bat also in all upward .upon the waves at all. Consequently, oa the 
directions. Let us consider first the horizontally j ultra short wavelengths the energy goes right 
radiated energy wh'eh, because it travels over i tlirough the region and to lost In outer space, 
the ea Is’s aurt'a i : known as the "ground” i The distance range of these waves is, therefore, 
wave. As this travels along, energy Is taken j again relatively small. 

m it by the , nd its nd cor ut ntly Broadcasting. — The technical problems irt- 

the wave w weakened, and soon tends to die j voived. in broadcast transmission and reception 
away. The amount of energy so lost Increases s may be summed ub as follows :■ to convert the 
as the wavelength is decreased. On the long waves j sound, waves of the programme into electric 
the amount lost is relatively small, and so the j impulses of a nature such that each to eharao- 
w« has tv great distance range, Decreasing ; teristic of the sound itself; to transmit these'- 
wavelength to the medium waves increases the ; impulses without distortion to a radio trans- 
ground lasses so that the wave dies away more ! mitting station ; to superimpose them on the 
rapidly and only has a medium distance range, j electromagnetic waves being radiated so that 
whilst when the short waves are reached the l they are diffused into space; to pick the waves 
range is reduced to practically negligible . pro- [ up again at a distant point and to separate the 
portions. ' . ! electrical impulses - from them In their original 

The upward gulag, waves travel on until they t form ; to Increase them in magnitude in order to 
reach ' the atmospheric region known as the j compensate for the losses during transmission. 

- r ros wut 80 to about I and finally to reconvert the impulses in and 
800 miles above the . earth’s surface. Here the ; waves of. the same nature, as those originally 
air is not an electrical insulator, but a partial produced. >••... ; • * 

conductor, this property being imparted to it by Sotihd-waves are’set up in the air in the broad- 
the action. of the sun.' On entering the iouo- cast studio when any “ noise ’’—musical or other- 
sphere, therefore, the velocity of the w •* e~is made, these ilr disturbat es trave fag 

altered, and the net result is that ic- ceases to j outward from their .source at approximately 
travel in a straight line, but is turned round in I 1100 feet per second, '. The character of a sound- 
Its course and eventually sent downwards to the ; wave . varies ■ to accordance with a • number of 
earth- again. '. Successive reflections of. the wave j factors, -one of which is its “ frequency ", If the 
between ionosphere and earth enable it to travel ■ number of air vibrations per second is large the 
to great, distances round the earth to a series of I ** pitch of the note is high, whilst if It is small 
" horn ”, as U pictured in Tig. X. | a tow note k produced. , The lowest note of a 

Mow the action of the ionosphere upon, the i piano, for example, has a frequency of 27-5 cycles 


RADIO:,. WAVES 


If now the charge is made to oscillate 100 
times more slowly than before-— i.«., at & frequency 
of a million cycles: per second— then at the end 
of a second there will only be ?. million waves 
.occupying the 800 million metre? of Space. The 
wavelength will therefore be 100 metres. Thus a 
wave of low frequency has a long wavelength, 
whilst a high frequency wave has , a short wave- 
length. and in order clearly to see the relation be- 
tween the two quantities it is only necessary to 
remember that ■■■Wavelength' vita metres) is equal 
to Velocity (in metres per second) divided by 
Frequency (fa cycles, per second). Badio waves 
range in wavelength from about ..30,000.. metres at 
the long wave end flown to less than a centimetre 
in the case of the shortest waves. 

Although there is no difference in the nature 
of radio waves of differing wavelengths, their 
actual behaviour during transmission varies very 
much with wavelength. In particular their dis- 
tance range varies greatly, and thus waves of 
different wavelength are suitable for different 
purposes. Table I below roughly classifies them 
according to their wavelength and the purposes 
for which they are used. 
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waves varies not only with time of day and 
season, but also with wavelength. On the 
medium waves the energy is not reflected— at 
least during the day— but is lost within the 
ionosphere. Consequently the- distance range is 
limited by that of the ground wave. At night 
some reflection, floes take place, and that is why 




EARTH'S L U A “ A C C 




tffff HIA LIMIT TilS. 


' — for example — distant medium-ware broad-: 
f easting stations may he heard at night and not 
(luring daylight. It is their " sky ” and not their 
“ground” waves that reach to the longer dis- 
tances. On the short waves the action , of the 
ionosphere is such as to reflect the “ sky ” waves 
I efficiently — to a manner varjing with : its state 
j —and so the “ sky ” waves are returned to earth 
I at all times, and consequently reach to great 


TABLE I 


- to ' to 

Class. 

u . 

Wavelength 

llango. 

, Metres. 

: : Main Characteristic's. 

Principal Uses. 

Long 

toto'7:to:;- V; ; ':. : to.,.-' A 

Above 8,000. 

to;;toAtoto'toto;:-i ; 

Travel Song distances over 
earth's surface, also to 
greater distances by reflection 
from ionosphere.' 

Medium and long distance 
point-to-point communi- 
cation. 

Medium Wares, 

3,000 to 100. 

Travel over earth’s surface only 
during day, some reflection 
from ionosphere at night. 
Only medium distance range 
during day, somewhat greater 
at night. 

“ National ” broadcasting, 
marine and aircraft com- 
munication, direction 

finding. 

Short Waves. 

100 to 10. 

Travel up to ionosphere then 
back to earth. Conditions for 
ionosphere reflection vary 
with time of day and season. 
Very great distance range. 

Long distance ; . “interna- 
tional” broadcasting, 

point-to-point communi- 
cation, etc. 

Ultra Short Waves. 

Below 10. 

Travel just above and over 
earth’s surface only, and for 
relatively Short distances. - : 

Short distance communi- 
cation, television, radar 
systems. 
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per second and its highest note about 5,800 cycles 
per second. The range of sound audibility for 
an average person is from about 20 to .16,000 
cycles per second, A second feature possessed by 
a sound is its '“loudness ”, which depends upon 
V the intensity of thestmiid-wayes produced, whilst a 
third and more subtle characteristic is the 
“ sound Quality It is this which enables us to 
distinguish between two sounds of the same 
pitch and loudness, and to recognise, from the 
distinctive quality, to which instrument of the 
orchestra each owes its origin. This quality of a 
sound is due to the fact that it consists, not of a 
single frequency, but of a mixture of one “ funda- 
mental ’’frequency and several “harmonics”. 
According to the proportion in which these 
harmonics are present so is the musical quality of 
the sound appreciated and its “timbre” decided. 

In broadcasting it is the aim to transmit all 
these features of the sounds without distortion, 
though it is not possible to do this in its entirety, 
for file broadcast apparatus cannot handle the 
full rarige of frequency or of loudness. Neverthe- 
less, if a frequency range up to 10,000 cycles 
.per second, together with a loudness range 
sufficient to accommodate all but the weakest and 
most intense sounds, is dealt with, good-quality 
transmission will result. 

Broadcast studios are rooms designed to suit a 
particular type and sine of programme, the walls 
— which both reflect, and absorb the sound- 
waves— being constructed or treated so as to give 
that quality to the sounds that is most desirable 
and pleasing for the particular type of pro- 
gramme. -Adjacent to the studio there is usually 
a listening-room, sound insulated from the studio, 
in which the programme can he heard from a 
loudspeaker, so that it may be Judged as it will 
sound in a listener's home, as distinct from what it 
sounds like in the studio. 

Each studio contains one or perhaps several 
microphones, according to the purpose for which 
it is used, these being the apparatus winch con- 
vert the sound-waves into electrical impulses. 
The type- of microphone in most common use 
to-day ia toe “ ribbon ” type, in which a strip of 
aluminium foil is suspended within .a strong 
magnetic field. Any movement of a conductor 
in a magnetic field, causes an electrical voltage to 
be set up in the conductor, and when the alu- 
minium “ ribbon ” vibrates under the impact of 
the sound-waves, electrical voltages or impulses 
are set up in it which are faithfully representative 
of the sounds which caused them. The outputs 
of several microphones may be mined in any 
desired proportion by means of a simple electrical 
arrangement in the listening-room, and the 
combined output is then taken to the control- 
room of the broadcasting centre. 

The control-room is the electrical “ nerve- 
centre ” of the whole system, and through it ail 
the programmes pass. Is contains *• ampli- 
:: flew ” to which the etudio outputs are connected, 
“ mixers ” for combining, when 'necessary, the 
outputs of several studios, and switching arrange- 
ments sand “fade units” for maintaining the 
continuity Of the programme. Then come, the 
i main control amplifier and the control potentio- 
meter, by means of which the intensity of toe 
electrical impulses is kept within the range -that 
can be handled by subsequent apparatus. Fin- 
ally there are the amplifiers which transfer- the 
programme to the lines connecting the control- 
room to the radio transmitters. 

No matter where the programme originates, it 
, is -.eventually sent along -such connecting iihes and 
in this process the impulses soon become weak- {' 
cticu by the losses to which they are subject. At 
intervals of about 40 miles, therefore, a special 
amplifier, known as a “.repeater ", Is inserted 
Into the lines in order to restore teem to a work- 
able level. Arrived at the transmitter it is found 
that the high frequencies — corresponding to the 
high notes of the programme-have become 
weakened to a greater extent than have the low 
ones, and so the programme Is very much dis- 
torted. It- is therefore passed through an 
“ equaliser ”, which weakens all the impulses ia 
inverse proportion to their . frequency, and thus 
the distortion introduced by the lines is removed. 1 
It is then only necessary to pass them through i 
an ' amplifier, which Increases all the frequencies .. 
■equally, and so to bring them bade to a -volume ' 



such that they are ready to be passed to the 
transmitter itself. 

Radio Transmitters. — A radio transmitter is a 
piece of electrical apparatus whose first function 
is to generate the high-frequency electrical oscil- 
lations which, when fed to an aerial system, will 
set UP the electromagnetic waves In space. A 
second function is that of " modulating ” these 
oscillations with the intelligence it is: desired to 
' transmit* so that It will be radiated as part of the 
electroinat' e ' w 5»r< imm i 

Such a transmitter nmy operate upon wave- 
lengths varying from several thousand -metres .to 
a few centimetres (the frequency of the oscilla- 
tions may vary from a few kilocycles' .-to hundreds 
of megacycles per second), according to the type 
of service for which it is intended, whilst' -the 
form of intelligence sent out may also vary widely, 
ranging from broadcast' speech and music to 
high-speed telegraphy. 

During the development of radio many different 
transmitting systems have been evolved, each 
one possessing advantages over its- predecessors, 
and all using somewhat different methods of 
generating the high-frequency oscillations. 
Among these may be mentioned the induction coll, 
the spark transmitter, the arc system and the 
high-frequency alternating voltage generator. 
All these systems have disadvantages, however, 
which are not shared by the radio " valve ”, so 
that this has gradually superseded them, and is 
employed as the means of generating the .oscil- 
lations in most modern transmitters. - 

The oscillation:; are actually set up in a circuit 
which consists fundamentally of an inductance 
(usually a cofl of wire) and a capacity (usually a 
condenser consisting of sheets of metal separated 
by air or other insulating material). If electrical 
energy is applied to such, a circuit, oscillations at 
high or “ radio ” frequencies can be set up, and, 
furthermore, by altering the aim amts of induc- 
tance or capacity which the circuit contains they 
can be arranged to he of the particular frequency 
or wavelength which it is desired to transmit. 
This is, of course, the process of “ tuning ” the 
circuit. The energy Is actually supplied by a 
valve, which, functioning as part of the circuit 
and being kept, in a state of oseiJMidn, supplies 
; bursts of energy at the right moments, so that 
the oscillations are continuously maintained. 
They are then taken through as many valve 
“ amplifying ’’ stages as are necessary to raise 
the power to a level suitable for ai piriiig to the 
aerial. Such oscillations , when radiated by the 
aerial, do not by themselves -convey any inteJli- 
kence, and the resultant -wave 'Is referred to as 
the “ carrier ” wave. 

It is now necessary to ” modulate '* this wave 
by the intelligence to lie transmitted, which, hr 
way of example, we will suppose to be the Hounds 
of a broadcast programme. These, as has hem 
mentioned, are converted by the mimiphrme into 
electrical impulses which vary in ammiaucc 
with the nature of the sounds. At the tran- 
initter these impulses are applied to a modulating 
valve and its circuits in such a way that tlsev 
are impressed ui the t i 

ted by the ( ilafin 1 C t 

that, though the frequency of the carrier wave 
remains constant, its amplitude varies in exact 
accord ft nee with the impalas of the proanuaiitfo 
These are therefore conveyed through space to 
the receiver, and here it I* only sn-cussary to 
cause the variation* in the amplitude of the 
received wave to nut up electrical currents, and 

Ultra win he an enact replica ttf the onVlrml 
impulse g 5 > ill ji •. I i 

process of modulation. 1® shows Sen the term of 
the unmodulated carrier wave, rid the pro 
gramme impulses and («) the form of the mode* 
tied wa\ Ti i is hi nut-hod of 

modulating the carrier wave. It is referred to 
as "amplitude modulation ", and among other 
methods that of “ frequency modulation ” seems 
likely to become widely used in the future. 

'< 1 > high-ix wer radj > of 

com t an <«l«l r ft, and < > ipti - t plant 

occupying, with its masts -..to mriai ,-teu I 
many acres of ground. Often there is an engine- 
room an ower-hous i * t 1 , -r- 

ates to i - v i a - i ji 

from which power can he obtained for a time in 
case ot breakdown. 
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The power: is fed to the main generator-room, 
where 'the various voltages for operating the 
transmitters are generated, among which is the 
** high-tension voltage of thousands of- volts 
for the valve anodes. The voltages-~-high- 
tension, filament voltage and grid , “ bias”-— are 
then fed to a switchboard in the transmitter 
hall Along the sides of this are ranged: the 
transmitters, each comprising several: " units ” 
operating at different power levels, : some of 
whose valves are cooled by normal heat radiation, 
and 'others' where the Valves possess water-jackets 
through which a circulation of water is kept up 
in .order to carry away the heat generated. 
Associated with the valves are the tuning-coils, 
condense® and other components, whilst every- 
thing- is adequately protected by the inter- 
locking devices which .safeguard : both engineers 
and apparatus from accident. 

In front of the transmitters are control desks, 
on which are mounted the meters and controls 
'necessary for the duty engineer to control the 
apparatus, whilst adjacent to the hall is a control- 
room which receives the programme from the 
distant studio by lawlllue and, after: amplification 
ami equalisation, passes it to the transmitter. 

Transmitters vary very much in detail, of 
course, from the above description.- There are 
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long, medium, short and ultra short-wave trans- 
mitters ; transmitters used solely for the .trans- 
mission of radio-telegraphy, for long distance 
radio-telephony, for communicating with ships, 
for television, etc. 

Aerials, --The function of the aerial is to place 
the Ugh-fcdiueuey oscillations In contact with a 
greater volume of space than is possible within 
the oscillatory circuits themselves, and so to 
permit of a relatively large radiation of energy 
infco space, f- inversely, in a receiving aerial, 
been im it is in contact with a relatively great 
volume at space, it is able to absorb & larger 
amount of energy from the pausing wave than is 
I 1 hi t mi race ver circuit 
selves. Ail radio receiver— except those -fitted, 
with an interior ” frame ” aerial— should there- 
fore lie operated with an efficient aerial la order 
to obtain the test- results, : 

Iran- pitting aerial vary very mw «, accord 
ing do the purj-iose for which they are designed— 
i,«„ according to the wavelengths upon which 
they are required to operate and the degree of 
directivity which it is possible to achieve. 


directivity which it is possible to achieve. 

Medium-wave aerials consist usually of an 
rank ' vertim radfato a quart r of t wave 
length tong, this being the beat condition for 
efficient radiation with such an aerial. Some- 


times a horizontal “ roof” is added to the vertical 
part, and usually a " loading coil ” is fitted which : 
pennifeof the aerial being “ tuned ” over a range 
of wavelengths. By the use of more than one 
vertical aerial a certain amount of directivity- 
may be given to the radiated energy. : Sometime? 
the mast itself fa mounted upon insulator? and 
used, either. wholly or in part, as the radiating 
system, an expedient which is not only economical, 
bnt possesses certain other advantages, ■ par- 
ticularly in the broadcast service. 

. AShort-wave aerials are usually unearthed ' 
horizontal lengths of wire, half a wavelength 
long, connected to the transmitter by a pair of 
“ feeder ” lines in such a way that these have no 
effect on the wavelength. Short radio waves are 
easily “beamed” — -he., they lend themselves . to 
directive transmission— and, as in long-distance 
transmission this Is usually desirable, it is achieved 
by increasing the radiated energy , in certain direc- 
tions and suppressing it in others. The energy is 
concentrated not only in azimuthal directions.: 
but. so that it may reach only the dasired reflect- 
ing point in the ionosphere, in vertical direction 
as well. It is generally achieved by means of an 
aerial “array”, consisting of a number of half- 
wave aerials arranged in rows, both in the hori- 
zontal and vertical planes. In general, the 
greater the number of aerial elements there arc, 
the narrower can the beam bo made in .both 
planes, whilst the vertical angle in which it is 
projected is controlled by the height above 
ground at which thfe array is suspended. In 
order to suppress the energy in the backward 
direction a reflector curtain is hung a quarter 
wavelength behind the main array, consisting of. 
a similar arrangement of half-wave aerials but 
not fed directly with energy from the transmitter. 
Several other types of directive short-wave aerials 
are also in use. 

Tor television and other ultra-short-wave, 
transmissions half-wave aerials are also generally 
used, but here the wave dimensions are so small 
that rigid conductors may be used. The most . 
important thing here is to have the aerials as high 
as possible above the ground, for such waves 
travel directly through the lower atmosphere, 
and tire higher the aerials are the greater will be 
the distance range of the transmissions. 

! r : Radio- Receivers, — Though tha broadcast re- 
ceiver is only one of theunany types of receiver in 
everyday use, the main principles of its function- 
ing apply equally to all radio receivers. 

As was stated earlier on, the main functions of 
such a receiver are to accept the energy picked 
up from the passing radio waves, to separate the 
low-frequency programme . impulses . from the 
high-frequency carrier wave, to eliminate the latter 
and increase or " amplify ” the former to a level 
of power sufficient to operate efficiently, the 
subsequent apparatus, and finally to apply them 
to the loudspeaker for reconversion Into sound. 

Tuning the Receiver, — la order that the re-, 
j ceiver may respond to waves sent out by tha 
I station we wish to hear, and not to those of 
| stations operating on other wavelengths, it has 
to he “tuned”. This is accomplished by 
making use of the principle of “ resonance ”, 
whereby, the electrical characteristics of a, circuit 
being adjusted to a certain value, it will oscillate 
only at a certain frequency. Just as the oscil- 
lating circuits of the transmitter are, by the 
suitable adjustment of their inductance and 
capacity, made to generate oscillations of a 
particular frequency, or wavelength, so must tha 
receiver circuits be adjusted by similar means so 
that they respond only to oscillations , of one 
particular frequency. . 

The theory of tuning may be explained in. 
simple terms. Consider two electrical circuits, 
one having in it a coil of 50 tuns of wire and tha 
other one of 10D turns. These coils represent 
the “inductance” of the circuits. When set in 
oscillation an electric current will flow back ansi 
forth. round each circuit, and the bigger the coil 
the longer will it take for the current to rise and 
foil and change direction. Tills is because an 
electric force is generated by the current in the 
coils which opposes any change of the current, 
and the magnitude of this force depends upon the 
number of . turns. Thus the circuit with the 
100-turn coll will oscillate more slowly than that, 
with the 50-tum coil, and the greater the number 
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of turns in the coil— the (treater the value of the frequency hat have imposed upon them the low- 
Inductance— the lower is the frequency at which freauehcy programme impute. , If. thwetore, 

the dratit oscillates and the longer is its wave- we can .remove the. higli-frefiuency • vanatipns • 

length without interfering with those of low treriutuey. 

Furthermore, bv altering- the value of 1'' we taal! fat Mt with a ;uuuit S in. 
yiiiductaiiee in:.; a the first set WbY the microphone, and which, when 
dMtttuB^lbf.tfliaia'ih^&cdfi^^fc'pdasibia 'to tnaJtd applied, to the loudspeaker, will reproduce the 
u jsejllat at, ” ledmi fieiinenrv or » i r« >'I minus. 

ength Thi t my i. 1 achieved by alterin In c cnee the elector is Imply on m 
the valvt if the “c a icity,” It, is, matter t li lion ■ ,r " t i ’ u o > 

keep on altering- direction.: .but ups in the other, .An ? advice 

the: number of tarns In the 'epfi, go, instead the which .willytio^ijgmainbemiseil,)^ a detector, 
circuit is tuned by in&ttns of a variable con- ftijjl when conibmed With a vmr of headphones 
denser connected across it, the- tuning: operation , will, permit of the receptionof a, radio programme. 

1 v pt rt nuetl b\ , m ms tlxt < am if iti of the < hie m tin fat si i w i oi i v t , > 

::v*tthwv6oncteKflei;Wrtiii' the required wavelength old crystal -detector; and for the purpose of ex- 
; : iS'ieached. - This is, of course, achieved .by turning plana tion we will consider such a erystal—jGinetl 
:,the tuning knob on: the front of the receiver, and in a cod and condenser circuit- lhe . current 
- ; Itfid Wavelength reached at. any moment is shown oscillating back and tenth round tan circuit w 
bW & moving indicator geared in some way to the prevented, by thccrystitl from flowing. in one 
mspfeidle abfithe vafiabld condenser, In many : direction.; but ds; unimpeded in -the other, and 
- broadcast : receivers;:; timing to certain wave- ] the result .is that only a half oi each wave » 
■-ismitte fe twhteved - by: pressing a push.button,, effective— the other half is . suppressed. 
V: and here the ; arrangement : is to have several The result .te a scries of current . impulses all 
circuits already tuned to the wavelengths flowing nv the same direction, but, which arc still 
.Ilfieeared, ;the : fseltoted -One; being ; switched into . varying in - accordance : with the modWatldtis. of 
. : ; ■ circuit by the; pressing of the appropriate ■ push- thO; programme, This will be clear from Fjg.- 8, 
button, m which the one-way bursts ot uigh-lreeucney 

Coils and Condensers 1 wij d drafafc m u howi to tt * ull Sue if. If a 
is that its seleetivity Pair of telephones is connected: across the eiystal, 
:;shonld.;behigh-^,e.,dt:shoidd be ablehdeauhtely its , diaphragms ; will; be recallable ; of ■' responding 
to receive the desired station without overlapping to the bigh-fretjuency bursts oi current, : since 
and interference from others. One important they occur much too fast. But the mean current 
factor which contributes to high selectivity is through the telephones will vary in accordance 
the efficiency of the timing-coils, and these are with the variation in the amvhiwlvt of the high 
carefully designed so that all avoidable losses are frequency impute, as is shown by the dashed 
<lh», I ted Squally important in th *• i wing line of Me . In nth > words, * Un to ti n ' 
of selectivity is the actual arrangement of the variation in the mean telephone current will 
idreuita themselves. It will' be appreciated that occur, and to this its diaphragms can respond, 
it is not the aim to make the receiver respond Tins low-frequency variation is the modulation 
duly to one precise frequency, but rather to a given to the carrier wave by the original pro- 
small band of frequencies on either side of the gramme .sounds (compare Fig. 2(fiJ with the 
carrier frequency, For the modulation of the dashed line of lug. d), and so, the diaphragms 
carrier by the low-frequency impulses causes the 

radiated energy to spread over such a limited \ „ ,rt *. . > 

band of freonenciee, and it is necessary that the V v-T > •• : ,< f, 

recover should respond to the whole of this if • ,, / [) j 

the duality of the received programme is not to '* .A \ >Ti\ : jj 1 1 

1 be Impaired. So a selective receiver will respond j jr n.^t j hq Mi | 

to the carrier wave- and to the modulations on j I I I I j j 

either side of it, but not to frequencies outside taUl I i l i. f l- H-I . i 11 

this band. pi is is bed achieved by the use of f ig J 

aeveral tuned circuits coupled together in' such a ' • 

| way that the desired degree of selectivity is being caused to vibrate in air at a rate depending 
f secured. on ri t original input f . tin md. I t),r 

f , As has been said, the circuit is usually tuned programme are reproduced, 

: by varying the capacity of a condenser con- TheiOiode Vaive Deteetor.-“The original radio 
nected across the- coil; Variable condensers are valve; of Fleming’s contained: but two electrodes, 
made of -.interleavih* metal : plates, the amount and although its 'scope was uiiKih estehded fay 
pf capacity in circuit being determined by the the addition of other electrodes by other Jump 


degree of interleave of the plates, which is con 


... valve— as the .two-eteetrode . 


trolled by the tuning- knob. When several dr- version is called— still remains in use to-day, and 
veuits ;»re to be ittraed simuitaneoualy their con- is in fact: the most popular of modem detectors 
. . aessereare ' ganged '’ together— i.e p fitted in one The diode is a valve consisting of a glass bulb 
assembly the spindle of which; is . common to all from which the air has been extracted and con. 
the.'Condensersi Thus onei movement of the. tnining a wire fikment and a nie : af platevcaHed 
- tuning-kiiob; varies all the; condensers and tunes the ‘' anode ”. 
iHi circuits &1 dlaneously the pa ig» >1 n current ih mgh it. t • >J , 

g Ueteotprs.-^Having made the ; receiver "tun- electrons. When the anode is positively chamsst 
the -nest-stw is to it attracts the negatively charged electrons, and 
incorporate:; within . it : scape i device capable of these How through the valve to The -anode and 
detecting” the intelligence conveyed. For, its external circuit as an electric current. When 
as they exist ;at present, the waves, even though the anode becomes segativclv cirarged the attract 
th ® : broadest: pH*rw:nmev : :-are tion of the electrons ceases imd no current Bows' 
still of high fieuuency and, as such, are oscil- thiough the triw. u will be , ecu, Umr-'iort 
hUrngfa too fast for the human car, irindewl that if the InV'li-fU'iiu-wT v.il , <- M j „ 

now reqmrad » to tort fheibi : -cmrtoli 

impulses from the earner Wave and to; eliniinate will Only Sow. ttitouBh It at each nositiva half! 
*: '/• ' 7 t r, 7 v 1 f ' m sV,u ‘ 'f ri iiriris- tl of * irali d 

and this i the iuncimn c the deTectoi wa no cumirt a ! i IIH ,,,, ,,, ,, 

ii eUcfo isii ad <b u< vvluch cawea a lib*, i m a namrt 1 nr u „ >, hat ot tht 

low.freaueney current to flow m the circuit, a crystal already discussed, Buporetssiiig cvcrv 

| i! fSh r r- M -■ S'pt KUR5 r i ss« - % . ; 


n.uun lutiveaup oy uie,n:cvtvcr Uifse wayag caasy ; The Tdoda Valve.— Th^ sen ^ nf 

emts which are an exact teP«ea of the waves j very low, because the current flowik iifS; 
themselves i.e., the oscillations are at high J are only those set up directly by the iaeoming 
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win -fit-, and there are relatively weak. The 
sensitivity of the receiver is much increased if 
there fa . some means of increasing the-sfrsnflfft of 
the oscillating currents, and this may .be done 
both before and after detection by making use 
of a valve as an “ amplifier ", 

After the invention of the diode valve by 
Fleming, bee de Forest introduced into it a third 
electrode called the " grid ", thus giving it the 
important property of being able to amplify or 
increase in strength , the weak currents set up in 
the receiver. A valve of this type Is called, a 
*' triode.” 

The grid usually takes the forth- of a wire mesh 
inserted into the valve between filament and 
anode, so that the electrons can pass through 
the mesh on their way from filament to anode. 
Its effect is that when given a positive charge it 
assists the anode in attracting the electrons, and 
the electron stream through the valve increases, 
if given a negative charge it repels the electrons, 
and thus red-aces the electron stream, so that 
the anode, current decreases. Thus if the. two 
ends of the receiving circuit are connected to 
grid and filament, the oscillating voltages! set up 
iu the circuit by the incoming waves make the 
grid alternatively positive and negative, and the 
anode current rises and falls in sympathy. 

In the triode mire, therefore, the weak oscil- 
lations set up by the incoming wave are caused, 
by the action of the grid, to control the much 
greater power which fa applied between anode 
and filament, and which is derived from local 
batteries or from the electric; mains. Fig. 4 will 
make this action clear. The sloping curve on 
the left is a typical valve curve, showing how 
the ancle current will vary with variations in the 
grid voltage, as indicated along the base line. 
Suppose the grid voltage Is in the first place 
adjusted to be at a negative, value of 1-5 volte, 
then the anode current will have the steady 
value corresponding to point A on the curve. 
The grid voltage variation caused by the received 
oscillations is shown by the curve below the base 
line. At first the incoming wave increases the 
grid voltage to aero, which causes the anode 
current to rise to the value corresponding to 
point B. Then the grid voltage swings back 
through its on dual value to a negative value of 
fi volte, at which voltage the anode current fa 
reduced to the value- corresponding to point 0, 
Tire corresponding anode current variations are 
therefore those depicted by the curve at the top 
right of the diagram, and we see that, although 
these variations are of the same shape as those 
of the incoming oscillations, they are, at the 
same time, considerably larger. If therefore a 
coil fa connected in the anode circuit, it becomes 
subject to a rising and falling current, and there- 
fore to a rising and falling magnetic field. This 
varying field sets up an oscillating voltage 
across the anode coil, alternating with the 
varying current, and since the changes of anode 
current are greater than the original changes set 
up directly by the waves in the first circuit, the 



received voltages are thus caused to appear in 
the anode circuit in a considerably amplified 
form. A similar type of valve and _ circuit 
arrangement may be used for amplifying the 


low-frequency voltages obtained after detection, 
in order further to strengthen them before 
applying them to the loudspeaker. 

The triode valve, suitably arranged in circuit, 
may also be used as a detector. One method 
— known as the anode bend method — is to 
arrange: for the grid voltage to be initially adjusted 
to the point on the anorle current curve where it 
sharply bends — £.e„ point X in Fig. 4. Then 
only the voltage swings in a positive direction 
fcre . effective in -increasing the : anode current, 
whilst the negative swinge have no effect. Thus 
alternate, half-waves - are - suppressed, and - the 
circuit behaves in much the same manner as 
was. described for the diode valve and illustrated 
in Fig. 8. A further method is to insert a fixed 
condenser into the grid lead and a resistance 
— known as the grid leak — between grid and 
.filament. . ■ . .- 

Multi-Electrode Valves. — So far we have dealt 
only with the simpler t 3 T>es of valves — the diode 
and the triode — -but- nowadays there exist 
several more complicated types. These have 
been evolved by the introduction of additional 
electrodes into the valves, in order to improve 
their amplifying properties for both high- 
frequency and low-freaucncy voltages, and for 
other purposes. 

One of the deficiencies of the triode valve is 
that when used as a high-freauency amplifier 
there is a limit to the amount of amplification 
that can be used because of the liability of 
energy to be fed back from the anode to the 
grid as it were, through a capacity,- whereby the 
arrangement becomes unstable. This fa over- 
come by the interposition of an extra grid 
between anode and ordinary control grid, and 
this type of valve — known as the “ screen-grid *’ 
— is often employed for high-frequency ampli- 
fication. The extra grid, which is kept at a 
steady potential somewhat lower than that of 
the anode, screens the latter from the ordinary 
grid, prevents the feed-back of energy from 
anode to grid, and so permits of greater ampli- 
fication without instability. 

For low-frequency amplifying purposes the 
‘ pentode ” valve, with five electrodes, is 
commonly employed. This vnbre fa capable 
of handling a large amount of power with a high 
amplification factor, and is therefore par- 
ticularly useful as a final amplifier in a receiver 
in order to deliver large power to the loud- 
speaker, Five electrode valves of a different 
type are also employed for high-frequency 
amplification. In super-heterodyne receivers it 
fa necessary to generate local high-frequency 
oscillations in the receiver and to mix these 
with those due to the incoming waves, and for 
this purpose several different types, having 
various arrangements of electrodes, are in use. 

It is also common practice to perform the 
functions of more than one valve within one 
glass bulb — be., one valve can be made, for 
example, to amplify high-frequency oscillations, 
generate local oscillations and detect. The 
diode detector fa often included within the bulb 
of another valve, or there may be two diodes 
— one for detecting and one for automatic 
volume control — as well as a triode assembly, 
all within the one bulb. 

The Super-Heterodyne Receiver. — Moat modern 
broadcast receivers are of the ‘‘ Super-Hetero- 
dyne ’* type, in which the “ heterodyne ” prin- 
ciple of reception is employed, according to 
which local oscillations axe generated within the 
receiver of- a slightly different frequency from 
those being received. The two sets of oscilla- 
tions are “ beat ” together, and the result fa 
that, after detection, a third set of a still different 
frequency la produced, , 

The - broad principle of the Super-Heterodyne 
receiver fa that the necessity for tuning all the 
circuits of the amplifiers to the wavelength or 
frequency of the incoming wave is avoided, and 
the amplification fa mainly performed at one 
fixed high frequency no matter what wavelength 
fa being received. This permits of the ampli- 
fication being carried out in » particularly 
efficient way. because the circuits can be designed 
to work at maximum efficiency at a single 
frequency, and furthermore it greatly facilitates 
interference-free reception.- 

It fa achieved by the use of an oscillator. 
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which is always irds-tuned to the frequency ot 
the incoming oscillations by a given amount, so 
that “ beats ” at, for example, 465 kilocycles 
per second are produced. These are detected 
and passed to the anode of a valve, where oscil- 
lations at that rate are established.. This 
frequency is termed the “ intermediate Ire* 
" quency ”, and the circuits of the next amplifying 
valves remain constantly toned, to this one 
frequency. Tf broadcasting is being received, 
then the amplitude of the. intermediate frequency 
oscillations varies at low frequency and a 
second detector is required to sort out the low 
frequencies of the programme from the . inter- 
mediate frequency, so that the former may. be 
applied to the loudspeaker, _ • i 

Automatic Volume Control. — -As nas been 
pointed out, the anode current flowing through a 
valve may be limited by the application of a 
steady negative voltage to its grid. This is 
called grid “ bias ”, and it, may be supplied from 
a battery or from the voltage developed across 
a resistance in the circuit. In modem receivers 
this principle is used to counteract “fading — 
. be., the rise and fall in the strength of the in- 
coming waves due to variations talcing place 
during their' transit from transmitter to receiver. 

. After the intermediate frequency amplifier a 
diode valve is incorporated in the circuits, and 
this is supplied with voltages at the intermediate 
frequency. These are detected and then led 
back to the grids of the pre-detector, amplifiers. 
Thus when the strength of the incoming waves 
rises above normal a negative voltage Is applied 
to the amplifying valve grids, and so their 
amplification is reduced. Conversely, when the 
incoming waves drop below normal less negative 
voltage Is fed back from the diode to the amplifier 
grids, their amplification is increased and more 
voltage arrives at the second detector. In this 
way most types of lading can be overcome, or at 
least considerably reduced, and the output to 
the low-frequency end of the receiver caused to 
remain a£ an approximately constant level. 

Power Supplies.— -In A.O. Mains Receivers the 
alternating voltage obtained from the mains 
is first passed through a transformer which, in 
the case of the “high-tension” supply, con- 
siderably increases its voltage. It then has to 
be converted into a ” direct ” voltage (D.C.) and 
.“ smoothed ”, The first of these operations is 
carried out by applying it to a double-diode 
valve, and the second by means of condensers 
anil a choke coil, the final smoothed D.C. supply 
being at a voltage such as is necessary for apply- 
ing to the anodes of the valves. lieceivers 
which work from D.C'. Mains have resistances to 
adjust the. voltage to the appropriate value, 
and smoothing devices to eliminate the “ ripple ". 

The filaments nmy be heated directly or indi- 
rectly. and tiie filaments in the directly heated 
types and tiie heaters in the indirectly heated 
types are supplied with voltage from low-voltage 
transformers energised from the mains, these 
“ stepping-down ” the mains voltage to an 
appropriate value. 

TELEVISION. 

Historical. — So important is the sense of 
sight, that men have, from very early times, 
been constantly trying to increase its range and 
to enlarge its power. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that many of the scientific discoveries that 
have gone to make television possible took place 
before radio itself had become a practical 
proposition,. One of the most significant of these 
was the result of a pure accident, which led to 
the discovery toy Willoughby Smith in 1873 that 
the electrical properties of selenium vary accord- 
ing to the amount of light to which It is exposed, 
and so opened up the possibility of converting 
light waves into electrical impulses. 

Here certainly was the first requirement for the 
t nmni ion of sight by radio or hr wire, but it 
was evidently by no means enough, for it did not 
show how all the infinite variations of light and 
shade in a scene were to be transmitted to a 
distance and yet press sited to the viewer's eye 
simultaneously. It was evident that the scene 
■would have to be broken down into a number 
of small elements, each of which could lie tram* 
nutted separately and then reassembled at the 
receiving point. The thing must be done sir 
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of rapidly as to deceive the eye into thinking that 
so it sees all the elements at once, and furthermore, 
lies consecutive pictures must be built up so rapidly 
:ed as to further, deceive the eye into thinking that 
Jii- it seas a continuous scene. 

Ms A means of doing this was provided by Nip- 
're- kow in 1884, when he invented his famous 
tag scanning disc, and later Weiller invented the 
me mirror drum for tiie same propose. Ama 
ed, mechanical devices as these held the field for 
icy many years, and in 1923 Baird in this country 
a and Jenkins in America were both using them 
ow for the experiments which, in 1985, led to the 
hr- successful transmission of shadows and simple 
be until But th first I i i 1 1 urn 

of actual- television took place in London on 
mil 27th January, 1026, when Baird transmitted by 
ti a radio moving pictures of living bureau faces over 
f a a short distance. In 192" transmission '-of a 
is picture by wire over a distance of 250 miles 
ora took place in America, and the demonstration 
oss was repeated by radio shortly afterwards, 
era In 1024) the B.B.O. gave facilities, to Baird 
’ — Television Limited for experimental trans- 
in- missions from 'the London broadcasting station 
roe in Oxford Street. In 1930 these “ iow-rteftni- 
r ef. tion ” transmissions were transferred to the new 
a London 1 Begional Station, and sound, as well sis 
rid vision, were sent out, while in 1982 the B.B.C. 
ate equipped a studio at Broadcasting House with 
fed the Baird apparatus. 

irs. But complete success could never have been 
res achieved by tiie use of mechanical “ scanning " 
ied devices, and attention was returned to ail idea 
eir which had been put forward as long ago as 1903, 
die when A. A, Campbell Swinton proposed the use 
ive for television of a cathode-ray tube. The great 
:ler advantage of this idea was that, by discarding 
>re mechanical devices altogether, it overcame the 
his difficulty of securing the extremely accurate yet 
at rapid motion of the parts which was necessary, 
to By the use of an imponderable, immaterial agent 
to like the cathode-ray, possessing practically no 
weight or inertia, and so capable of being swung 
the about with tremendous speed arid accuracy, 
ins most of the difficulties encountered witii me- 
in chahieal devices would disappear. Amplifying 
:>n- his idea in 1911, Campbell Swinton envisaged a 
to television system with cathode-ray tubes at 
■no transmitter and receiver; arid described in 
i is detail the arrangements for moving the beams 
ide at the two points in exact synchronism, ■■■.,■ ■■ 
era So in 1934, television “cameras” on these 
ily principles having been successfully developed by 
ly- Zworykin In America and by the Marconi -KM. I 
ers Company in this country, it was thought that a 
to regular “ high- definition " television service 
tie, might be .started. Work upon the tele vision 
"• station at Alexandra Palace, London, was 
di- begun, and on find November, 1080, the world’s 
ed first publie television service was opened there by 
ad the Postmaster*General, : and regular programmes 
•ge were sent out for two hours daily; .After over 
ise two years’ successful operation the station had 
an to close down owing to the outbreak of war. 
But in June, 1940, the service from Alexandra 
Palace was re-started, and plans are already 
being put into effect for the establishment of . 
of further stations, so that television service will 
si. eventually be available to the greater proportion 
ad of the inhabit ants of these islands. 

'e- Without further discussing the apparatus made 
at use of*during the development of television we 
ee will consider now the fundamental points of the 
:al system at present la use Jji,': this country. 
se television the place of the microphone is taken 
to by. an electron camera ", and that of the 
at loudspeaker by the screen of a vatliode-rsy tube, 
d- As has been said, the camera and its associated 
d, apparatus must dissect the picture and transmit :• 
it? it piece by piece. At the receiver the electrical 
impulses corresponding to each small element of 
the picture are received: in quick succession and 
it are caused to reproduce “ spots ” of light 
» These are reassembled in the same sequence as 
so vh i i - 1 f >1 

is con i u p ture g r stored, 

" e Camera flu - tem used at 

a; the London television station is that of tin* 

>r Mareoni-Enii Company, a fundamental part : eg, ' 
3- which is the Kmitron Camera. Reference to 


I’to- facilitate mi understanding of the 

simplified description of its working, which 
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follows. 'Within a highly evacuated ; glass tube 
js fitted ft mosaic screen: (a);; upon which Is cast, 
by means of a lens (S), a replica of the scene to 
be transmitted. The screen, is made of insulating 
material; and Ss backed by a .coating of metal 
from which a wire is brought out of the tube. 
The front of the screen, upon which the image is 
cast, is covered with ..■itjanjt. thousands of small 
nodules which are sensitive to light, these being 
placed very dose together but mi in actual 
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FIG 5. 


contact with each other. The light and shade 
of the focused picture cause ■ the nodules to 
become .electrified, the degree of electrification 
being proportional to the intensity of the light 
falling upon individual nodules, and thus the 
mosaic screen acquires a true electrical picture 
of the scene. In the neck of the tube Js an 
** electron gun ” (<0 which fires a sharp team of 
electrons at the screen. By means of deflector 
coils ids the beam of electrons is moved across 
the screen in a series of lines, the entire picture 
: being Covered at present in 405 lines. When the 
whole screen has been covered the beam is ! made 
to fly back to its starting point and begin all 
over again. 

The effect of the beam is to cause the nodules 
wider it to discharge: their /electricity,, and, in so 
doing, they induce a current into the metal 
coating at the back of the screen, so that a series 
of minute electrical impulses passes from this 
along the wire passing out of the tube. The 
character of the impulses at any instant will, of 
course, depend upon the light falling upon the 
nodules under the beam, and thus the scene is 
taken out of the camera line by line in the form 
of electrical impulses. These are passed through 
amplifiers and , subjected to various adjustments, 
after which they are used to modulate the carrier 
wave of a radio transmitter, which carries them 
through space to the receiver. ■’ 

, 1 Thu Television Transmitter. — This Is similar in 
principle to a transmitter used for sound broad- 
casting, except for certain special features and 
for the wavelength upon which it operates. 
Because of the overwhelming number and ex- 
ceedingly varied nature of the impulses resulting 
from the scanning process, the frequency band 
occupied by the radiated energy Is very much 
wider than in the case, of sound broadcasting, 
the total tend width required being about 
5 Mc/s, It is only upon the ultra-short wave- 
lengths that channels so wide in frequency as 
ibis can be accommodated, and for this reason 
“ hfeh-definition " television stations are forced 
to operate upon these wavelengths, despite the 
fact that by • doing so their distance, range is 
limited. The vision transmitter of the B.B.O. 
operates on a wavelength of about 6-7 metres 
145 Mete . frequency), while the accompanying 
sound channel is on 7*23 metres (41*5 He/s>, and 
on these wavelengths satisfactory reception is 
often obtained up to about 60 mite, though this 
U considerably beyond the true range of the 
station. 

The Vision Receiver. — At the receiving point 
h th ft u»d and 1 im gn m a - rec red 
upon the- same aerial, - the former being taken 
to the sound portion of the receiver, which 
follows normal broadcast practice. The vision 
programme la taken to the vision receiver, where 
it Is subjected to several stages of amplification, 
aiirt is finally applied to a cathode-ray tube, the 
flattened end of which- constitutes the viewing 


screen. The Inside of this is coated with a sub- 
stance which, when bombarded ; by electrons, 
produces light — the intensity of which is pro- 
portional to the ; number of electrons impinging 
upon the substance and .the force with which 
they hit it. From an electron gun in the nook 
of the tuba a beam of electrons is directed 
upon this fluorescent screen, and the output 
of the vision receiver is caused to modulate the 
beam so that its strength varies according to 
that of the electrical impulses being picked up 
from the transmitter.- In effect, therefore, that 
j beam strength varies in accordance with the 
i light and shade cast upon the mosaic screen of 
the Emitron Camera at the transmitting end. 
By the use of deflector coils the beam is made 
to swing across the screen in a scries of parallel 
] lines, so that the entire screen is covered. In 
this way light and shade pattens are produced 
I upon the viewing screen which, when all the 
lines of the picture have been described, give an 
effective reproduction of the original scene, and, 
i since twenty-live such pictures are built up in 
every second of time, animation of the scene is 
faithfully presented. ■ ‘ 

It will readily he seen that the success of such 
a system depends in large ' measure upon the 
means for synchronising the electron beam, at 
the : receiver with that at the transmitter. This 
is the function of the “time base" in the 
receiver, which, actuated by special synchron- 
ising pulses sent out from the transmitter at 
the end of each line, so regulates the sweep of 
the beam that it follows at every instant that of 
the Emitron Camera. Further pulses at the 
end of each picture cause the beam to fly back 
to the starting point again. - 
.It should be emphasised that the. above de- 
scription is but a simplified version of the 
operation of a complete television system, and 
that, the actual apparatus is in the highest degree 
complex. In fact it represents one of the 
highest achievements of the radio engineer's art. 
Latest progress lies in the direction of bigger 
viewing screens at the receiver and in colour 
and stereoscopic effects, in all of : which some 
measure of success has been achieved. 


RADAR,. 

Historical, — In September, 1959, Britain’s 
fighting Services already had in regular operation 
a new radio technique, by means of which it was 
possible to detect the approach of hostile air- 
craft, to plot their positions arid to follow their 
movements, and by the aid of which the defending 
forces could be rapidly brought into contact with 
them. Though the principles of this device 
were well known abroad, Britain was the first 
country in the world to evolve a practical system 
of radar and to put it into -regular: operation. 
Like so many of the, inventions primarily 
developed for the purpose of waging war, radar 
has become an instrument having many useful 
applications in times of peace, being a great 
contribution, in particular, to the efficiency 
and safety of aerial and marine transport. 

The original English name for the technique 
was “ Radiolocation ”, a term which well-: 
describes the process, but during the war the 
“synthetic” word, *' Radar” was adopted from 
America, a name which we may fairly interpret 
as standing for the phrase ” Radio Angle, 
Direction And Range ”, 

The basic principle of radar is very similar to 
that of sight. We switch on a light in the dark- 
and we see an object because the light-waves 
are reflected from it and return to our eye, which 
is able to .detect- them. Similarly, the radar 
station sees an object because the invisible 
radio waves sent out from the transmitter are 
reflected from it and return to the receiver, 
which is. able to detect them. , 

The utilisation of radio waves for the detection, 
of retie tag ces' begat tt ti ‘a f 
experiment of Sir Edward Appleton in 1025, 
which he conducted In order to demonstrate the 
existence of the Heaviside layer in the upper 
atmosphere. Then two .American scientists: 
found a somewhat. different. way of doing ilia 
same tiling — they sent: short,, sharp. . “ pulses " . 
of radio energy upwards and caught them return- ' 
ing as echoes from the sky. 

The development of these methods of 
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reflected pulse is received it causes a deflection of 
the spot such as will produce a pattern like Pin 
fig.- 7, anil the position at which the puke 
appears, as measured from : the left -"-liepenrts 
upon the time taken for the pulse to travel to 
the “target" and 1 back, in other words upon 
its distance away.. As wo know that the speed 
at which the pulse travels is mitetiMitially 
180,000 miles per second and as the speed at 
which the 'spot ■■■travels is also known, its sweep 
across; the tube can be calibrated in ibiles, and 
the distance of flic " target ’’ read off ■directly. 

The iange thitef indicated is the so-called 
“ slant range i.e., the range along the direct 
line between the radar set and the target. Two 
other, pieces' of information are necessary in 
order to determine its position in a -suitable 
manner for plotting on a map, namely, its 
direction or azimuth, and its elevation or angle 
of sight. The means for obtaining these are. 
not easy to explain in detail, and vary some-' 
what with the wavelength used. But in brief 
they resolve themselves into means' whereby the 
transmitting and receiving aerials may be kept 
trained most accurately towards--, the target, 
even when this is moving fairly rapidly in space. 
Granted that this can 'be done and the fact 
sharply indicated by the appearance of the 
pulse pattern on the cathode-ray tube then 
the azimuthal direction and angle of sight can 
troth be read off from suitable scales, while the 
slant range is observed from the petition of the 
pulse on the screen. Then, by instrumental 
means, these, three-' quantities cats be quickly 
and accurately, converted into actual, ground 
range and. height.: so as to give position. 

Radar Developments. — Above are given In 
brief outline the . basic principles of position 
finding by radar. We may now briefly mention 
two among the many wartime development® 
.which are : likely to have . : useful peacetime 
.applications, . 

AOne of these is a -special type of cathode-ray 
: tuheiknown- as : the Han -Position Indicator or 
jP,P,I. In this the fluorescent spot is caused to 
start in the, centre of the screen and 1 to sweep 
outwards to the edge, but at the same time 'to 
revolve about the centra so that it traces n 
different , line each time, and so covers the whole 
screen twenty or more times a minute. Used 
in conjunction with aerials which rotate in 
synchronism.: with the spot, this causes located 
objects to appear on the screen in thelr.tiue 
■ position relative to that of the radar station, 
whose; position is. represented by a'.marfc at the 
centre of the screen. '.....Fluorescent screens with 
a long M afterglow ” arc used, ao that the 
brighter spots indicating the located objects 
persist oh the screen until the spot .'sweeps -over 
them again, 

A remarkable development of this idea is 
known as „II2S, and, when fitted to an aircraft,' 
this traces upon the. screen. & complete map .of 
the ground below, even when this is .totally 
invisible : owing to darkness or cloud. Tiny 
aerials on: the aircraft rotate in synchronisation 
with the. Spot of the P.P.I. The transmitting 
aerial sends down a narrow beam which In- 
visibly illuminates a small portion of the ground, 
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atmospheric layer location into a radar system 
for the detection of smaller objects was only a 
matter of time, and in this country was Placed 
in the. hands of a team of scientists headed by 
gif Robert Watson- Watt. An experimental 
station was set up. on the east coast, and soon 
it 1 became possible to see, on the cathode- ray 
tube, a dear image of an aircraft flying many 
miles beyond the range of ordinary vision, and 
to determine, with, good accuracy: its position 
in space. Next the process had to be reduced 
from a scientific experiment to^ a common 
routine measurement, capable of being per- 
formed by relatively unskilled personnel, whilst 
equipment had to be produced capable ot 
standing up to the wear and tear of continuous 
operation under Service conditions. As has 
been said,, all. these things were accomplished 
before war began, whilst during its course 
developments took .place which tremendously 
improved the methods end instruments used. 

Principles. — The essential difference between 
radar and the older methods of radio position - 
finding is that with radar no active co-operation 
on the part of the located object is required. 
Radio waves are sent out from the radar station 
and, being reflected or scattered by the object 
whose position is desired, some of them are : 
returned to the radar station, which is then able 
to tell the direction and distance of the object 
from which they were reflected, and, in the case 
of an- aircraft, the angle as well. 

All- that is necessary for this to happen is 
that the object to be located shall be of a material 
possessing different .electrical properties from 
those of the m'edfum surrounding it, in which 
ease, when a radio wave _ 

impinges cm it, part of the .**„ bm, 
energy is reflected at the - N -, r 7\jt 

surface of the new medium. 

What happens is that the jc,\ ■ 

Wave sets up • electric cur- , • ■ i - v- 

rents in the material, and , - 
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these re-radiate energy, so that the new .material 
behaves like a small transmitter. Pig. 8 will 
help to make the matter clear. Note that the 
reflected waves go out in all directions, but 
that some part of the energy is returned In the- 
direction from which the wave has come. 

A radar station consists of a transmitter and 
. receiver working on the ultra-short wave- 
lengths, and employing directional aerials which 
concentrate the radiated energy in the form of a 
beam. The transmitting aerial can be swept 
around so as to cover different azimuthal and i 
vertical directions, and the receiver aerial also I 
sweeps around so as to receive only from the | 
direction in which the transmitted bu&m is ! 
being sent. 8 j 

The energy is sent j 

in very short- bursts / X v 

called “ pulses ", and / \ i 

the receiver output / p V 

is connected to a / . \ t 

cathode-ray tube, / „ /j . V I 

upon whose screen | ~ J A J j 

the received pulses I E33SEB535B / j 
appear, as in Fig. 7, \ o ki a w« a w Miits/ 

It is so arranged that \ / 

as a pulse is sent off \ / 

the cathode ray 

•starts its sweep from \. 

the left of the tube, rr~; 

St 0. A certain time fiu,s 

will elapse before the reflected pulse fa received, 
dutftfo Which time the fluorescent spot te moving 
to the right (towards A) at a certain speed, and a 
hue tnerefore appears ou the screen. When the 


■whilst the- receiving aerial “ sees", at my 
limtaiit only that portion of the ground from 
whence the -waves' will be reflected, Jas The 
aerials revolve they sweep over a large: circle 
of ground corresponding to the size of. tlw 
screen of tbertube, the centre of whlch.represen t» 
the point vertically below the aircraft. Ordinary 
lfi-i -mil ml-, buck tenia of 
strength, causing the; screen of the P.P.I. "to glow 
famtly, ■ the buildings of cities, mountains and 
other,. outstanding features send back atron* 
reflections and the tube glows brighf.lv, -whilst 
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By A. SOUTHGATE QUITTENTON, F.I.B.P., F.R.P.S. 


The field of photography has been extended so widely during the last decade that a work of many 
volumes would he required adequately to describe its many applications. 1 he general public is apt 
to think of photography more in respect to its publicised forms, such as portraiture and pictorial 
work, its uses in advertising and illustration, and, to a' very much .lesser degree, its importance in 
medicihe, science, surveying, criminology, and in the engineering and industrial iiela. It is in these 
latter applications that the greatest expansion has taken place, and it can be said that there is hardly 
a product, a manufacture, a single article in our increasingly complicated life into which photography 
in one of its many forms does not enter a,t some stage or other, . , 

In the following article an endeavour has been made, very broadly, to survey the whole field of 
photography, and to combine with this some useful instruction in the elementary principles of photo- 
graphic practice. As far as passible the work has been arranged in its logical sequence, starting with 
a description of the various types of camera and passing on through the various stages which result in a 
finished picture. Some useful tables and data and a selection of formula) will be found at the end. 

Nothing indicates the increasing use and popularity of photography more clearly than the enormous 
growth of literature published on the subject. Apart from the standard text-books and manuals 
dealing with general principles there is practically no aspect of its application, amateur or professional, 
simple or complicated, practical or rcsthetic, which has not been dealt with exhaustively by specialists 
in that particular line. The wise photographer, whatever his status, will read and browse widely 
among this wealth of instruction. . . ,, , , , , ,, 

It cannot be too strongly emphasised that from the veriest beginnings the photographer should work 
with two ends in view— the betterment of his results, and the knowing “ why " as well as knowing 
*• how.” This applies equally to the amateur as to the professional student, and for the former 
particularly it is advised that he should at once join his local photographic society. Such societies 
cater for all interested in photography from “ button-pushers ” to advanced workers, and there the 
beginner will find good fellowship and helpful advice. Later he should join the Loyal Photographic 
Society, and if he is a practical photographer, submit his best prints for exhibition and work towards 
one of the ** Koval’s ’’ coveted qualifications, the AssOciateship or the Fellowship. 

Professional photographers, although many of them are members of the Koval Photographic 
Society, are primarily catered for by the Institute of British Photographers. This organisation 
includes among its objects the raising of the quality of professional photography, the raising of the 
status of the photographer and the improvement of the status and conditions of photographic assistants. 
To these ends the Institute has established a graded series of examinations for assistants, in which 
proficiency is linked with a recommended minimum wages scale ; it has laid down a standard form of 
agreement to govern conditions of apprenticeship, a Code of Ethics, and a recommended scale of 
charges compatible with first-class work. Membership of the Institute is open to all professional 
■ photographers, from assistants to master-men, who satisfy the selection committee as to their bona 
tides and agree to subscribe to the Code of Ethics; but the Qualifications Board who meet several 
times a year to consider applications for the Associateship and Fellowship of the Institute insist, and 
rightly so. on a high standard of work before these much sought awards are granted. 
r ■ It is hoped that this preamble will haveserved to give the reader a general introduction to professional 
and amateur photography as it exists to-day in this country. 


| carry lenses of various types. 58) Interchangeable 
backs for various sizes of films or plates. 181 
I Revolving back— so that the subject may lie 
! positioned at any angle oil the plate from upright 
to horizontal. 

The plate or fiat film used with such cameras is 
generally carried in double dark slides, and the 
ground-glass focusing screen ia frequently spring- 
mounted so that the slide can be inserted between 
screen and camera back without removing the 
former. A studio stand may permit the camera 
to be used at any height from about IS inches to 
6 nr 7 feet above the floor, and to be tilted at any 
angle. The better types of outdoori camerAstand 
have a ratchet-operated central pillar and : top 
with some sideways tilt and a forward tilt of dp to 
00”, so that the camera may be used pointing 
vertically upward or downward. The lags are 
permanently braced to the centre pillar. Where 
weight is the rlr-.l co.i-mmU.it,, a simpler tripod 
more lightly constructed of wood, plastic material 
or light metal: alloy may lie used; However; th« 
■first essential of a tripod is rigidity, arid tte gohkhi 
rule is to use the heaviest possible. 

Both camera and stand Used exclusively for 
portraiture require Jess versatility of movement. 
In some cases negative card (thin cardboard 
: with a light sensitised coating) is used in place of 
plates or film. Such cameras are also frequently: 
fitted with a “ r«£ m, < ' ’ 


CAMERAS. 

A camera is an instrument consisting essentially 
of a light-tight compartment designed to carry a 
lens in front which directs rays of light on to a 
sheet of glass, metal, plastic, card, or paper, coated 
with a light sensitised emulsion situated at 
the back. Types of cameras may broadly be 
grouped' imdor the following headings : (1) Stand 
Cameras, (2) Hand Cameras, (S) Miniature 
Cameras, (4) Cameras designed and developed 
for specific purposes. Groups (2) and 13) can, in 
almost all eases, be used on a stand or tripod if 
desired. 

Stand Cameras, chiefly employed by professional 
photographers, are, as their name Implies, used on 
a stand or tripod in the studio or out of doors. 
They range in size of picture roughly from 
(1 in. x 4 in. to 12 in. x 10 in., and to cope with 
the requirements of commercial, advertising and 
architectural photography embody some or all 
oi the following movements : (1) Rising front— bv 
whioh the ieus can be raised or lowered as required. 
(2) Cross front— permitting sideways movement 
of uhe lens and allowing the operator to include a 
somewhat diiferent view. (3) Swing front- 
allowing the lens to be angled to the plate and used 1 
m conjunction with (4) swing back— which 
.serves to bring the plate vertical when the camera I 
us felted. <o) Side swing— a further movement! 
O/. the hack by which one side of the plate mav be 
brought nearer to the lens. {0} Double or Triple 
extension— i.e.. the bellows can be extended to 
give a distance between lens and plate equal to 
two or three times the length of the diagonal of 
the largest sixe of plate for which the camera is 
constructed. (7) Interchangeable lens panels to 
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CAMERAS 

•on a hinged baseboard ■which forms a protective 
cover when closed ; in other types the lens panel 
is supported by extending metal aide struts on the 
“ lazy-tonga ” principle. In the simplest type of 
fill a box form is adopted. Stand cameras are 
focused by viewing an inverted image on a ground- 
glass screen and racking the bellows ia or out 
until the image is sharply defined. : The simplest 
types of hand camera .employ " fixed-focus ” 
lenses? of small aperture which give a reasonably 
sharp image of all objects over a distance of 10 feet 
or sofrom the camera. The amount of the subject 
included is determined by examination of the 
.image in a “ view-finder " Medium- 

priced hand cameraa are focused by judging the 
distance of the subject by eye and then positioning 
the lenssupport tocorrespoiidwith the appropriate 
point on a scale fixed to the baseboard. Aiter- 
nativeiy, the lens itself may be mounted In a 
helical mount, with a Quick thread, so that it can 
be screwed forward or backward to conform to a 
distance scale, or the front component of the lens 
may be so mounted that its separation from the 
remainder of the lens is variable in accordance 
with an engraved scale on the lens mount. 

A popular type of hand camera is the single or 
twin lens Keflex. In the former a hinged mirror 
at 45° within tiro body reflects a full-size image, 
right way up, on to a ground-glass screen situated 
oil the top of the camera and surrounded : hy a 
deep hood to. exclude extraneous light. The 
image mar be focused and observed up to the 
moment of exposure, when the depression of a 
lever raises the mirror and sets off the shutter. 
The twin lens reflex has, as its name implies, two 
similar lenses, one above the other, of which the 
•upper is used only for viewing the .subject, and the 
lower one, in a separate light-tight, chamber, is 
the “ taking ’’ lens. This type of camera has 
the advantage that the image can he observed 
during as well as up to the time of exposure, and 
with full illumination, as it is necessary only to 
stop down the taking lens. ' 

The so-called, “Press Camera” is used 
generally at eye-level, focused by scale, and the 
subject positioned in a " direct vision finder ”, 
A range-finder is sometimes incorporated. 

Miniature Cameras. This term is; properly 
applied only to small cameras taking a picture nob 
larger than; 2} inches square, which can be fairly 
described as. instruments of precision. This 
involves first-class workmanship and special 
destin. as the tiny negatives must be clear enough 
to allow of .enlargement up to fifteen diameters or 
more without loss of sharpness. The term 
“ miniature ” should not therefore be applied to 
cheap small cameraa which come under the heading 
of hand cameras. 

The most popular types of Miniature Camera 
are those taking a picture 24 x 38 ram. on film 
of the standard cind width of 85 mm. This film 
Is perforated along both edges, and lengths of 
about fifeetarekmiedinto.light-tight “cassettes,” 
which cap be inserted into the camera in daylight 
and provide about thirty-six exposures, or more 
If the picture sire is less than 24 X 38 mm., at 
one loading. These types of camera have been 
highly developed, and a wide range of accessories 
is made for them. Lenses of many focal lengths 
are available which are interchangeable, and: are 
so coupled with built in range- and view-finders 
that the. setting of the former automatically 
focuses the lens critically. Other features are 
automatic exposure counters and a. coupled 
device which winds on the film and sets the 
shutter simultaneously, thereby preventing two 
exposures! being made on one section of film. 
Home miniature cameras incorporate integrally, 
or can be fitted with externally, a clockwork 
mechanism which allows twenty or more exposures 
to be made in rapid succession by merely pressing 
the release button, film transport and shutter 
setting being cared for by the motor. , Due to the 
small .size of picture, wide-apertara lenses of 
comparatively short wrens pan ho used, which are 
BO fast tuj to produce adequate negatives with short 
exposures under such poor lighting conditions as 
would render tire rise of any other type of camera 
impossible. The versatility of the 35-mm. 
cameras is such that they have virtually super- 
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and sporting work, and are used extensively for 
many other types of photography, including. 


studio portraiture. They are aiso attached to 
many optical instruments, such as microscopes for 
routine ph it.omi rography. 

Other types of miniature camera, including small 
reflex and twin-lens reflex apparatus, employ 
paper-backed roil film of the normal eight ex- 
posure “ v'.P.K.’ 1 or “ 2 Brownie ” sizes on which 
eight, twelve, or even sixteen exposures are made. 

Some of the features of the miniature cameras, 
such as the. built-in range-finder and electric 
exposure meter, are increasingly being fitted to 
the more expensive types of larger hand-camera, 
which thereby come into the “ precision class ”, 

Scarcity of materials during the war forced 
many photographers to use smaller cameras than 
would normally be used, and there is now a 
tendency among professional photographers to 
revert to larger apparatus for certain types of work. 

Very many cameras have been specially 
designed for particular types of work; among 
them may be mentioned the following • 

The Aerial Camera used for survey and recon- 
naissance work is specially constructed to with- 
stand vibration, and incorporates heating devices 
1 to keep the lens, film and mechanism in workable 
condition in the low temperatures found ttf high 
altitudes. The whole apparatus ia usually elec- 
trically controlled. 

The Gun Camera fitted to ihahy fighting aircraft 
consists of a camera built integrally as part of a 
quick-firing gun, and is .so adjusted and syn- 
chronised as automatically to record the effect 
of each, burst of fire. Other types without the 
gun mechanism are used for training purposes. 

The Fingerprint Camera incorporates a: ring of 
tiny electric bulbs around the ions to light the 
subject, and the bulbs are supplied with current 
from dry batteries contained within the camera 
body. The front of the camera is placed over the 
finger-print, and depression of a single lever . 
switches on the lights and makes the exposure. 
A smaller camera has been designed especially for 
photographing finger-prints bn the top edges of 
doors and mouldings and in places inaccessible to 
the conventional type of camera. Somewhat 
similar apparatus on a very small scale is used for 
medical purposes, and . is capable of taking tiny 
photographs iirithin the human body. 

The Microfilm Camera used for recording docu- 
ments- ia automatic or semi-autoinatle in action, 
and the photographs are niade on continuous 
strips of film usually 16 mm, or 33 mm. in width, 
and up to TOO feet or more in length. The film's, 
when processed, may be projected on to a screen 
for reading purposes, or positive prints made 
through an enlarger as in the case of the Airgraph- 

The photographic copying apparatus known 
under' the Beg istered Trade Mark “Photostat” is 
frequently used for copying plans and large docu- 
ments and makes photographs direct on to a roil 
of sensitised paper of which the exposed portion is 
cut off and processed within the camera itself. 
Lateral inversion Is corrected by photographing 
through a right-angle prism attached to the front 
of the. lens. 

The Process Camera used in. the production of 
.half-tone blocks anil plates for photo-mechanical 
processes is a large camera travelling on a hori- 
zontal stand with the easel carrying the original 
at one end. A prlsin is used as in the “ Photostat 
machine, and the whole apparatus is suspended on 
powerful springs to damp out vibration. A 
special type of camera is used ait Telephone Ex- ; 
changes to record the number of calls registered, 
on subscribers' meters. The meters are photo- 
graphed in blocks, and this system speeds up the. 
work involved in the computation of accounts. 

The High-speed ■ Camera is really a specially 
designed chid camera, in which the film is drawn 
continuously through the gate at speeds ranging 
from 500 to 3000 frames per second, being syn- 
chronised with a rotating prism in front of, the 
lens which acts as a shutter and moves the' imago 
down the film, thus eliminating movement to 
individual frames. With such a camera photo- 
graphs have been made by fast-moving aircraft 
at low altitude of a man riding a bicycle, of which 
the number of spokes in the wheels could bo 
counted, so sharp was each frame. 

■ LENSES. 

The purpose of a lens is to bring together the 
light rays reflected from any. point of the subject 
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LENSES 

on to the lens, at a ■point some distance away on 
the further side of the lens. The greater the 
convexity of the lens, the shorter is this latter 
distance, he,, the shorter is the focus. 

A pinhole can be substituted for a lens, but, 
owing to the fact that it passes bundles or pencils 
of rays which are not refracted to single points, 
definition cannot be sharp, the amount of diffusion 
increasing with the size of the pinhole. The 
pinhole camera, however, has no definitely fixed 
focus, and the image plane may be set at any 
distance, according to the angle of view to be 
included. A lens is described as being of so many 
inches (or millimetres) focal length, which means 
that virtually parallel rays from a distant object 
are brought to focus on a plane this distance 
behind the lens. This is the principal focus of 
the Ions. Objects at different distances from the 
camera cannot be focused simultaneously unless 
all are so distant (at " infinity " — ») as to be 
focused at the principal focus, or unless special 
• provision is made, such us the insertion of 
“ stops The stop or diavhraoni is the meehan- 1 
Ism which determines the area of the lens which is j 
to be used, the various apertures being designated 1 
by / numbers, which are obtained by dividing the j 
diameter of the opening into the focal length of 
the lens. These numbers have a settled ratio 
one to another, and opening the lens one stop — 
i.e.. f. 11 to f.8 or f.5.8 to fA — doubles the 
amount of light passing through the lens, and. 
consequently halves the exposure time necessary. 
Closing down the diaphragm has the reverse 
effect. Reducing the size of stop increases the 
depth of focus and, within limits, the resolution 
of the iens. Aberrations are faults in the per- 
formance of lenses which prevent rays of light 
being brought to a perfect point.. No lens is 
perfect, but by the use of more than on'e type of 
glass (various glasses refract light differently) 

. and the combining of multiple lenses as a single 
unit a compromise is effected.: The simplest. form 
of lens is the Meniscus, a single concavo-convex 
unit, which in the cheapest cameras may be 
replaced by a piece of moulded, colourless, plastic. 
The edges of such a lens bring the image forming 
rays to a shorter focus than the centre (spherical 
aberration), consequently it cannot work at a large 
aperture, about /.18 being usual, and cannot be 
visually focused, as the chemical focus differs 
from the visual focus. It suffers from chromatic 
aberration (inability to bring light of different 
colours to the same point of focus), distortion 
(reproduction . of straight lines in. the object as 
curved lines in the image), and astigmatism 
(inability to focus sharply both horizontal and 
vertical lines in the margin of the field). An 
improvement is effected if the lens is made from 
two components (of crown and flint glass respec- 
tively) cemented together to form a single unit. 
Two such units or doublets mounted back to back 
about a central stop form the Symmetrical or 
Sapid Rectilinear (R.R.) iens of a maximum 
aperture of about f.8. The limit to which this 
type of lens can be corrected is very restricted, 
and with the meniscus, lens it should now be 
regarded as obsolete for serious work. These 
lenses are sometimes described as Aplanats or Achro- 
mats. Additional forms of aberration requiring 
correction, and faults present in some lenses are : 
coma, causing unsymmetrical flare patches in the 
image like the tail of a comet. Flare, extraneous 
light on the plate or film due to internal reflections 
in the lens. Curvature of Field, the lens projects 
sharp images on a curved instead of: a plane sur- 
face, and the film or plate would have to be. bent 
to this curve to secure equal focus over the field. 

Except for studio portraiture and gome other 
Special uses, nearly all modern lenses are anastig- 
niats, in which all the aberrations are partially or 
entirely corrected aud accurate definition secured 
all over a flat field. Some of these louses have 
been developed on symmetrical lines, and front 
and back components can be used separately if 
desired, giving a range of focal lengths. Examples 
are the Goers "Dnsrnr ”, Zei DoubI Pr a 
Cooke Cambinable ” and the Jioss “ Homo* 
centric . Other types which have not this 
feature, bat which allow of iarge Apertures being 
used, are derivatives of the “ Cooke Triplet”, and 
incimie the /.cm “ I'essar ” and “ Sonnar ”, the 
' L( Slf Heir tor and the Cooke “ Aviar ”, 

The Telephoto lens is a combination of an 


ordinary Jar gc-aperture lens with a negative or 
double concave lens. The latter acts as a 
magnifier, the degree of enlargement varying with 
the amount of separation between' it and the 
positive lens. To obtain the same sized rendering 
of a distant object with an ordinary lens, a camera 
of clumsy dimensions and lens of great focal 
length would be required. . 

The Apochromatic lens is one in which light of 
three colours is brought very accurately to the 
same focus. It has special uses in certain types of 
colour photography and in photo-mechanical 
processes and works at a small aperture. 

The Angle of a lens determines the amount of 
the subject included in a picture, and depends 
on the ratio between its covering power and its 
focal length. A normal lens has a focal length 
equal to a little more than the diagonal of the size 
of plate or film to be covered, whereas a -Wide- 
angle lens has a considerably shorter focal length, 
and a Narrow-angle lens a much longer one. 

It is a growing practice with modem lenses to 
have the ” glass-to-air ” surfaces of the various 
components specially treated with a thin film to 
reduce, surface reflection tosses and eliminate 
ghost images and flare. Such treatmen t is usually 
known as artificial blooming. 

SHUTTERS. 

The simplest form of shutter is, of course, a cap 
| fitted oyer the lens which can he removed aiid 
I replaced to make the exposure. It can be used 
only on a stand camera, and the shortest exposure 
which- can be so made Is about one second. 
Another simple form consists of a metal disc with 
a hole of appropriate size punched in its perimeter 
and mounted so that the Tens is normally covered 
by the blank part of the disc, which, however, 
can be rotated to swing the hole across the lens, 
thus making an exposure. Most shatters have 
, an adjustable pointer which can be set to either 
of the letters T, B, or L T (Time) means that 
one movement of the release opens the shutter 
and a second pressure is. needed to close it. 
B : (Bu!b), the shutter remains open so long as 
pressure on the release is maintained. I (Instan- 
taneous). a single pressure opens the shutter, 
which closes again automatically after a pre- 
determined period. The Roller Blind shutter 
sometimes used on stand cameras either behind or 
in front of the lens consists, as its name implies, 
of an opaque spring blind with a slit in. it. This is 
set by winding up the spring, and variation In 
instantaneous exposures is attained by altering the 
tension of the spring and, consequently, the 
speed with which the slit in the blind passes 
across the lens. Control may lie by an Antinous 
(flexible wire cable) release or by a pneumatic 
bulb. A development of this is the Focal Plane 
shutter usually fitted to reflex, press and '.'stone 
miniature cameras. This shutter is fitted at: the 
back of the camera, and is the full size of the plate 
operating immediately in front of it. A, 
great range of speeds is achieved by alteration of 
both tension and the multh of the slit, . Equivalent 
exposures of as short a duration a® l/I3Sfffn of ft 
second are attainable with this type : of shutter* 
The Louvre shutter, at present in general use only 
in . aircraft cameras. Is another very . .efficient 
shutter.. It works on the principle of the Venetian 
blind, ail the slats opening and closing simul- 
taneously. 

The most common shutter Is the Ttolwwh-I#tw 
type, and this, in its better forms, gives auto- 
rnatic speeds of from one or two seconds , .to . 
1/500. besides time and bulb. It consists of 
a number of vers th i m tal blades, which overlap 
in the centre of the len when dosed, The 
efficiency of a between-Iens shutter —i.e., the 
amount of image forming rays which it iaw;s, 
from the time it starts to open, until , the, : instant 
when' it is again fully closed — is dependent on 
the proportion of this time during which it is fully 
n • it ‘ihoi s cm lit me as pr > h* 

on the actual operations of opening and closing, 
t* ! c, flier- f > , At-.- t ! ( ■ 

working at a pa iuuiar ap ?ry much 

more exposure than an inferior shutter set at the 
same speed. A Belayed- Action device ia often 
incorporated which allows an interval for the 
photographer to leave the camera and include 
-himself In the picture before the shutter is 
released. 
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ACCESSORIES. colours are diametrically opposed as indicated by 

the dotted lines. The tertiaries are also shown, 
lens Hoods.— The performance of a lens will be and of these the complementary colours also fall; 
improved if the front is shielded from extraneous opposite to one another. The basic rule to be 
light, especially when the source of light is at the remembered is that a- inter of Hire colour lighten#: 
• side of. or to the front of the camera. Hoods the shade to be rendered, reduces contrast, but 
are commercially obtainable to fit almost any lens, increases detail; whereas a Alter, ..of comple*. 
or may readily be improvised. The inside mantary odour darkens mi Increases contrast— 

should be blade and non-reiiective, and it should <?**** . 

extend to a position just short of that at which it ri-A • 

would begin to cut off part of the picture. K'*J 

Supplementary Lenses are simple divergent or \~af 

convergent lenses placed in front, of the camera / /T\ x 

lens to increase the focal length, recording a z' a. / ! \ ••• \. 

narrower angle of view, and for reducing the focal 1 \ 

length talcing in a wider angle, respectively. P**®'! / • \ [warn ' • 

View-Finders. The easiest way of finding out S— 'V. / S \ „-<>-/ , 

what picture the lens is projecting on to the plate / 'v * • \ 

is to replace the latter with a ground-glass / f ' „ \ 

focusing screen ; but this is not always possible, / / 'JHbr ' \ 1 

and a ■view-finder is used as a substitute. The / SjjSlgt \ ! t .«,} 

simplest type is the Direct-Vision Finder, which - — - 1 / \ 1 v — * y 

usually consists of a made or frame fitted in front \ / ft \ \, 7 

of a small viewing hole. The frame is normally 1 N v 

the same size as the plate or film, and its distance ! 'f 

in front of the sighting hole equal to the. Focal |/tuew| — ■ — - — i --— j lBLUtg 

length of the lens. Another form consists of two 
metal masks mounted one behind the other. 

When the eye is positioned so that the opening in 
the rear mask covers that of the front, the picture 
seen through the two frames is that which will be 
recorded. Sometimes. the front frame contains a 
squared-up lens with a small sighting hole behind, 
which may include another tidy lens. : This is one 
type of Optical Finder, of which the simplest forTn 
is really a tiny redox camera in which a lens 
reflects the image via a mirror oh teh groutid- 
: glass screen where it Is seen, right way up. An 
improvement consists in mounting a second lens 


e.g.. in a landscape the use of a deep-orange filter 
with a panchromatic piste would add contrast 
between blue sky and white clouds, darken areert 
foliage, lighten and increase detail in a red-tiled 
roof, and necessitate an increase in exposure of 
from three to eight times normal, according to 
the type of sensitised material used. In landscape 
:aiid chid photography pale yellowish-green filters 
are 1 frequently used to improve definition of distant 
objects, and in mountaineering work a special 
filter fa used to cut but excess of ultra-violet 
light. 

In colour photography [q.v.) the three-colour 
separation negatives are made through tri-colour 
filters (red, green and blue), each of which trans- 
mits one-third of the spent mm. Filters for 
photography by invisible infra-red and ultra-violet 
rays transmit oniy these rays, visible light being 
absorbed. 

: Neutral density filters are designed to cut down 
the total efficiency of light by a specified amount 
without altering contrast or colour rendering. 

THE SUBJECT AND CHOICE OF 
MATERIAL. 

. _ — — The sensitive emulsion which is affected by 

finders are sometimes coupled to the focusing light rays in the camera and which is subsequently 
system of cameras (<?.« >.). developed to form a visible image consists of a 

Flashlight. — originally, a system by which a suspension of one or more of the silver halides 
compound magnesium powder was tired to (bromide, chloride, or iodide of silver) in a solution 
illuminate the subject while the camera lens was of gelatine. This is applied to a suitable base for 
opened, this has largely become obsolete owing to use in the camera. Negative material is normally 
the Invention of the flash-bulb. This latter supplied in one of the following forms 
consists «>f a giass bulb containing aluminium foil (1) Coated-glaes • plates, which are usually 
or wire in oxygen at tow pressure. It is fired packed in dozens and are used in double or single 
usually by the current from an electric dry battery, dark slides. ■ , 

A Synchroniser may.be fitted to most, shutters, (2) Cut-sheet Film. A fairly stout material 

and fa built into some, for automatically tripping used in special dark slides or loaded into, cut-film 
a switch and firing the bulb or bulbs to coincide sheaths so that it may be used in a plate slide, 
with the fall opening of the shutter. (3) Film Packs. Six or one dozen films, each 

Filters. — Screens used to modify*' the colour of having a long paper tab attached, are packed one 
the light falling on the sensitiseu plate, A filter behind the . other in a container which cart be 
usually consists of a sheet of dyed gelatine which loaded, in daylight, into a Film Pack Adaptor, 
may be cemented between two pieces .of glatK, rich re * 4 he t \ slide in <■ j 1 tc » t > 

though liquid filters are sometimes used in After the film in front of the pack has been exposed 
scientific work. The filter may. be placed before ifc is drawn round to. the back by means of the 
or behind the lens, directly over the plate or- film, paper tab, which is then tom off, arid the process 
or, as in photomicrography, over toe source of Is repeated until ail the -films in the pack, have 
light. There is naturally a loss of efficiency , been, exposed, when it can be removed from the 
which fa cm p nsa < 1 bs an n mam o exj »ure eam< « h daylight. 

indicated by a multiplying factor which varies (4) Roll Film. ■ A continuous length of film 
according to the particular filter, the type of providing from six to a. dozen, or, more exposures, 
sen ned'n 1 used, and t tube i je It .is wound + t spool and backed with jpa j n 
Ught-sourco paper, which continues beyond the .ends of the 

The general effect of a filter, on the colour film, making it possible to load/it into .the camera, 
rendering of * subject may be determined from and. after completion of exposures to remove it 
the above diagram. This shows rite three so- again in daylight. The positioning of the film . 
called primary colours at the comers of a triangle, in the camera, 1 is usually determined by printed 
and in between these the appropriate secondary numbers on the backing paper which are visible 
colours, Br this arrangement complementary through a small window provided for the purpose. 
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(5) Cine Film (33 mm,l. Tin's film, used in 
miniature cameras (.?. v.), has no paper backing 
and is bought, or loaded into, special metal 
cassettes. Positioning is determined by auto- 
matic counters built into the camera and coupled 
■with the film winding and shutter mechanism, 

(0) Sensitised card (card negatives) are used for 
certain types of work, and in long, narrow strips 
for, recording in such instruments as the cardio- 
graph and oscillograph— a sensitised emulsion 
may, of course, be coated on to almost any surface, 
metallic, fabric, or otherwise for special purposes. 

There are many varieties of sensitised negative 
material on the market, blit all fall within the 
following four groups. (1) Blue sensitive (" Ordi- 
nary ” or Colour-blind ”). (2) Orthochromatic 

(Isochromatic or Iso). (3) Panchromatic, (4) 
Special categories. Which to use is determined 
by the subject, lighting conditions, and the 
purpose for which the photograph is required. 
White light contains all the colours of the spectrum 
mixed together, and the Quality of the light 
depends on the proportions of the various colours, 
which vary considerably. Blue sensitive cmul- 
. srfons are mainly affected by blue rfrnl violet light of 
short wavelength, and render yellow, orange, and 
red as black. They are usually slow, of very fine 
grain, and are used extensively in photomecha- 
nical and process work and for copying black-and- 
white photographs, engravings, old prints, and 
line drawings ; in fact, for any purpose where 
colour has not to be rendered. Orlhochrotnatic 
emulsions are sensitive to blue, green, and yellow, 
and sometimes to orange-red. They render red as 
black, but this does not always matter. The 
orthochromatic plate or film is very useful for 
landscape work when yellows and greens pre- 
dominate; it is not so successful with the sky, 
which has a tendency to photograph dead white ; 
cloud effects being lost unless very strong. This 
may he improved by using a pale-yellow- filter with 
a corresponding increase in exposure. Popular 
commercial brands of “Ortho ” roll film are “ Selo- 
chrome” and“Verichrome”. Panchromaticc mul 
slons are sensitive to all colours, but the very 
fast variety achieve their great speed by over- 
sensitiveness to the red end of the spectrum, 
and consequently are comparably faster to half- 
watt tungsten light, which contains a preponder- 
ance of red, than to daylight. This makes them 
exceedingly valuable for artificial light photo- 
graphy and for use out-of-doors, especially when, 
as at morning and evening, daylight is much 
redder than usual. The greatest value of the 
Panchromatic emulsion, however, lies in the fact 
that by the use of suitably coloured filters any 
colour in the subject may be accentuated or 
subdued. Because of this versatility many 
photographers use Panchromatics (or “Pans”) 
for every purpose, adding green or blue filters if 
“ Orthochromatic " or “ Ordinary ” effects are 
desired. Special Categories embrace emulsions 
which are so treated as to be exceptionally sensi- 
tive to rays of certain wavelength either in or 
beyond the range of visible light. Apart from 
infra-red (q.v.), tho uses of such emulsions are 
practically confined to scientific w'ork. 

In any of the above four types of sensitised 
materia! there may be further subdivision as to the 
speed and contrast of the individual emulsion. 
All other things being equal, the slower the plate, 
the greater capacity for contrast, the better the 
resolution, and the Jiner the grain. There is no 
Point, therefore, in using a faster emulsion than 
Is necessary, 

EXPOSURE AND EXPOSURE METERS, 

Exposure is the amount of light passed by the 
camera lens which is allowed to influence the 
sensitive material. It is usually expressed as a 
period of time qualified by reference to known 
factors of type and intensity of light. For any 
particular sensitive material and standard 
development conditions a curve may be plotted 
to show the relative increase of density or blacken- i 
inir with increasing exposure. Such a graph is 1 
known as the “ characteristic curve ” of the 
ennilsion in question. Correct exposure is that 
which confines the range of densities in the subject 
to the straight-line portion of this curve. The 
factors affecting exposure, may |>e divided into 
those vaiues capable of reasonably accurate 


measurement and those difficult to assess, The 
first class includes (1) 'tte speed of th nsitivt 
material in use for a certain type of light. (2) The 
aperture of the lens, (3) The effective speed of 
the shutter. (4) Sack factors as: geographical 
latitude, period of year and time of day. The 
second class includes (1) The actual intensity of 
light falling upon the subject and, (2) the Sight 
reflected. This latter is governed by the type of 
subject. An Exposure Calculator or Meter 
provides a means of approximately estuiKums 
correct exposure, and may take one of many forms. 
Calculators take into consideration ail the factors 
of the first class enumerated above, ami any 
modification due to use of filters,’: but the ail- 
important classification of actual : brightness of 
light and type of subject is left to individual 
judgment. Actinometers improve on this by 
seeking to measure the brightness of the. light 
falling upon the subject. In the case of the 
“ Bee ” and “ Wynne ” meters this is ascertained 
by noting tho time required for a piece of specialist 
sensitised paper to darken to the same density 
as a permanent tint placed alongside. Visual 
Extinction Meters measure the amount of light 
reflected- from the subject by inspection of a 
series of figures or letters, light on a dark ground; 
of decreasing densities, in a darkened: chamber 
provided with an eyepiecesit one end and directed 
towards the subject. They arc commonly of 
cylindrical form, the calculations being effected 
by rotating cylindrical sleeves on the outside of 
the casing. A reading can be obtained from such 
meters at very low levels of illumination when 
other types would be useless, but they are not 
wholly reliable, owing to the tolerance and incon- 
stancy of the human eye. Photo-electric Exposure 
Meters measure the intensity of the light falling 
upon or reflected from the subject by purely 
physical means, containing a sensitive ceil which, 
when light falls upon it, generates an electric 
current of a magnitude proportionate to the 
intensity of the light. This current is measured 
by a micro-ammeter, and the reading so obtained 
is combined with the other determinable fac tors to 
estimate the required exposure. 

It should be ei uphasisodthat no type of exposure 
meter wifi give entirely accurate results under ail 
conditions, and intelligent judgment must be 
exercised by the user, particularly in relation to 
the type of subject. Evert the photo-electric 
system, which is the best, derives light for its 
reading almost entirely from the “ highlights,” 
and it is the relative depth of tire shadows, of 
which the meter takes no account, which is the 
final determining factor. Photometers have 
been devised, with a very narrow acceptance 
angle, such that a series of readings can be taken 
of selected small portions of the subject; but 
such instruments are complicated, and are hot in 
common use. 

DARKROOM. 

Due to the increased use of fast panchromatic 
emulsions and direct colour processes in which a 
light of any colour, sufficiently strong to be useful, 
would fog the material, it is now common practice 
to handle all negative material in complete dark- 
ness, making extensive use of light-tight pro- 
cessing tanks so that full light can be turned m 
except during the brief periods when the sensitivs? 
material , is actually uncovered. Photographic 
printing and enlarging on bromide . and iimiJar 
papers and the making of lantern slides are 
carried out in a fairly bright yel!owish-gn*en : or 
orange light of an jmn ‘ t i nrd wjth the 
instructions of. the makers of the material in 
question. : Running water, large deep sink j, and 
ample dry bench-;;! eye arc uecetwary where any 
considerable quantity or work is to be carried out.; 
imt where only small numbers or an occasional 
print, to required a dry bench can lie used, a 
bucket being employed for waste, and was-hlng 
operations carried on elsewhere in any convenient 
sink or bath. In ail eirnitu tyi r wrupHlor . 
cleanliness to laboratory standards is the ideal to 
be aimed at if consistently good work is desired. 
W. < Tl re -' 1- < nd c. l mu’ » required t - 
darkroom should be efficiently planned so that 
i i j i , i ra i i i- i sequence 

and entail the minimum of walking to and fro., 

* it or best -w.tr I! 

room of- its own, so that continuity of printing la 





Desensitising. These who wish to develop hr solution should be prepared to achieve this. The 
inspection, '.pr who prefer a light in the darkroom,; - dish should he rocked continually* and the emission 
may use a desehsitiser, <. This is - the name given; side of a negative should not be . touched during 
to certain chemicals whfch reduce the sensitive- development. 

ness of an emulsion, Two ■well-known desensi- Fine Grain Development. When enlargements 
.risers are saffranina and piaacryptol green, The of from ten to thirty diameters are required from 
plates or films are bathed in a dilute solution for, negatives, as often happens in miniature, camera 
one or two minutes in total darkness, after which work, the site of the silver grains which form 
they can be handled in a yellow light. Alter- the image becomes important. Many special 
natively, the desensitber may be added to the formula are suggested which claim to give finer 
developer and the light switched on after a pre- grain than norma! developers. The most miecess- 
liminary period of darkness, f , _ ' fid types, however, have the effect of reducing the 

Development. The; fimctfon of a developer is speed of the emulsion, and increased exposure 
to render visible the -latent, and ..lji visible iiuage must he given to allow for this. However, it; is 
formed in the emulsion when it is exposed to the not always realised that factors other than the 
action of light, This is brought about by the mere composition of the developer -help to deter- 
deeompo'tfion of light-struck grains of silver mine the fineness of the grain — i,e,, exposure 
halide to metallic silver, Most developing time should be correct, development should not be 
compounds are reducing agents derived from coal prolonged beyond the period given in the time 
tar. A developing solution normally contains and temperature tables, all solutions should be 
four constituents : the reagent- itself, an alkali kept as nearly ns possible at the same fcempera- 
iir accelerator witch as sodium carbonate!, a ture and, finally, drying should met be forced, 
preservative to prevent premature oxidation. Fixing. After development the negative 
and a restrainer which acts as a brake and affects should be rinsed and transferred to a fixing bath, 
the contrast. Which usually consists of Hypo (Sodium Thio- 

Various developing agents have differing sulphate! with an acid such as Potassium Meta- 
charaeteristies, and are . frequently combined— bisulphite added to neutralise any alkali carried 
«.<?.. Metal given great detail and fine grain, over from the developer and prevent staining. 
Hydrocpiinone gives contrast, and combine*! with If desired, an acid-hardening-tixing bath may be 
metol makes; well-balanced developers which are used, and such is essential when processing 
very widely used. Amidol keeps badly and stains has to be carried out at high temperatures 
the hands, but Is popular for developing bromide in the tropical, to prevent softening and damage 
prints, owing to the richness of the tone. GJycm to the gelatine. The .fixing hath removes all the 
keeps well and gives line grain, but as very slow, undeveloped silver left in the emulsion, and the 
and is used chiefly for tank developers. Far- negative should remain hi the bath for at least 
amldopheuol is the bask of concentrated, single twice as long as the time taken for the dfaappear- 
Kolutlon, all-purpose, developers such as Azol,- ance of the creammess in the film when viewed 
Certinnl end Eodlnal. J*yro (Pyrogallic Add) is through the back. 

an exceedingly active agent but with bad keeping Washing removes all the soluble salts left in the 
qualities. Owing to its tendency to produce a emulsion after fixation and renders the image 
brown stain la the gelatine, it is useful where permanent. No amount of washing will atone for 
under-exposure is suspected, as the stain, gives incomplete fixation or the use of a stale fixing 
added printing " resistance ” to a thin negative, bath. Twenty minutes to half an hour of washing 
Paraphenylene-Dlamine to a common constituent is ample if -there is a constant flow of water over 
of “fine-grain" developers. Jt Is highly toxic, the emulsion, Bailing this, ten complete changes 
and must be handled with care. of fresh water with two minutes in each, draining 

There is only one really satisfactory method of between changes and continuous agitation, should 
development, and that is known as Time and prove satisfactory. 

Temperature, Most reputable developers, whether Drying, Glass plates .should be cleaned, and 

sold in the form of liquids or packets for making dried on. the glass side with a cloth, and surplus 
up, give a table of correct times of development water carefully : wiped from the film side with a 
at given temperatures, Different types of plates soft chamois leather or a pledges of cotton wool, 
and films require longer or shorter times than They should then be set on edge in a current of 
normal, and the various brands are usually listed air in a place free from dust. -Boll and cut films 
in groups for this purpose. In general, the faster should be wiped with chamois or viscous sponge 
emulsions require longer .development,. ' The on both sides . to avoid tear-marks. Special 
golden rule is to' remember that exposure governs care must be. taken to avoid damaging the Image, 
density and development' governo contrast. It is which is very tender at this stage, and it is 
useless to over-develop an under-exposure, as essential that there should be no grit - on- the 
this only builds up the highlights without adding material used for wiping down. Drying may be 
to shadow density, and results in an unprintable expedited by soaking in a 'dilute solution of a; 
negative. All negatives should be developed far wetting agent for five minutes before wiping down, 
the correct time, am! any required .correction be In an emergency a -negative may ha dried off in 
dealt with by subsequent' intensification or ten minutes or so by final bathing for five minutes 
reduction. in a mixture of fresh methylated spirit and water 

The developing solution should be made up {about two parts of spirit to one 'part of water), 
with water which has either been boiled or allowed wiping, arid then drying in a brisk current of warm 
to stand for twenty-four hours or so. Water air. Should the image milk over during ■ this 
direct from the tap contains air bubbles which treatment, as sometimes happens, it uniat be 
may get attached to the surface of the emulsion re-washed and dried slowly la the normal manner, 
and ! id elo > d a, *“>-t point.; Foil- ; 

11 l ' ' 1 * ' m n an AFTER TREATMENT OF THE NEGATIVE 

open dish, but tbw is a tiring procedure, and- j-umjwj. mb uaanii..*, 

it is well worth while to purchase one of the Intensification. If a negative is very thin, but 
'circular balselite tanks now. sold for this purpose, full of detail, it may be improved by intensfflea- 
i f wt may be adjusted to tal c tior f the shadow detail * n ay- ->■ 
jdth f . , T1 1 a i i u ' t- reason of under-exposure — intensification will 

tanlt in total darkness, and after the lid -is put on, only make matters -worse. , A simple method of 
the rest of the proceedings may be conducted Increasing the printing resistance of a negative is 
i iaylisht, ti trious 'solutions bein ured In b epia-tone i 1 carried out in exactly 
a v out • ' the i suit through light-trapped holes the same way as the toning of n,print ;or lantern 
provided for this mu pose. The film should bo slide. It is Important that the negative should 
revolved in the tank or the tank agitated through- have been thoroughly washed- beforehand 4 and 
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that no trace of hypo should he present. One ! 
of the best intensiflera is chromium : the negative 
is bleached in a l per cent, solution of potassium 
bichromate, slightly acidified with a few drops 
of hydrochloric acid, washed to remove the stain, 
and then blackened in a strong solution of 
'developer made up without bromide , reatrainer. 
This process may be repeated several times if 
added density is required. An efficient but 
poisonous intensifier is mercury. In this case the 
negative is bleached in perchlorido of mercury, 
(mercury perchloride i oz„ water 10 oxs.) until i t is 
white right through. It is then washed thoroughly 
and blackened in (a) 15 per cent, solution of 
sodium sulphite, (8) strong hydrokinone 'developer, 
or (c) 10 per cent, solution of ammonia. The 
last-named gives greatest increase in density, 
but is not reliably permanent. If the image on 
the negative is just a “ ghost ” the best method of 
dealing with it is to bleach it In mercury per- 
chloride and back, it with black paper in ft printing- 
frame, when it will appear as a positive. Make a 
new copy negative from this using a slow plate of 
the “ Ordinary ” or “ Process ” type. This 
negative in turn may be bleached and copied if 
necessary, and so on. building up the density at 
each step. v . . : 

Reduction. If a negative is over-exposed, 
dense, and flat it may be improved by reducing 
in a solution of potassium ferrioyanide and hypo 
(Farmer’s Reducer) prepared by adding a small 
quantity of 10 per cent, potassium ferrioyanide 
to a 10 per cent, solution of hypo. The working 
solution should be pale lemon in colour and should 
be discarded and replaced when it changes colour. 
Gentle agitation throughout the operation pre- 
vents uneven reduction. This method attacks 
the shadows first and increases contrast. A 
reducer which attacks the highlights first; de- 
creasing contrast, is persulphate of ammonia in 
a 6 per cent, solution. When the action has gone 
far enough it Is stopped by immersion in a 5 per 
cent, solution of sodium sulphite. A final 
thorough washing in necessary tiefore drying. A 
proportionate reducer, attacking all densities 
evenly, is made by adding 10 ozs. water to 1 
drachm of potassium permanganate (5 per cent.) 
solution and finally adding 5 drachms of dilute 
sulphuric acid (10 per cent.). Any resulting 
stain may be cleared by immersing the negative 
in a weak bath of potassium meta-bisulphite. 

FAULTS IN NEGATIVES. 

Too Thin. If no detail in shadows, this is due 
to under-exposure— there is no remedy. If 
there is shadow detail present but highlights are 
thin, the negative has been under-developed', and 
should be intensified. 

Too Dense. Great density with extreme con- 
trast spells over- development — reduce with per- 
sulphate or permanganate. If there is abundant 
shadow detail but the negative is fiat, this points j 
to over-exposure, and reduction with Farmer’s 
reducer will effect an improvement. Gross over- 
exposure sometimes leads to partial reversal — 
i.e., the negative looks like a positive, especially 
on the back — but this effect is more often due to 
use of an unsafe darkroom light. 

Out of Focus. An unsharp image all. over with 
a fixed focus camera is probably due to the 
camera being lass than 10 feet from the subject; 
remedy— use a portrait attachment. In roll-film 
cameras with seif-erecting fronts, unless opened 
slowly there is a tendency for a partial vacuum 
to be formed. This may draw the film forward, 
causing an area of .unsharpness in the centre, or i 
the bellows may partially " cave in ”, cutting off i 
part of the picture. • - i 

Cut Off may be caused by part of the camera | 
case or the hand being in front of the lens during 
exposure. It may also be present at the corners 
only if an excess amount of rising front is used. 

. Movement. If the subject only lias moved, 
this may be because the exposure was too Icing to 
arrest movement. If the whole negative shows 
movement it is due to unsteadiness in holding the 
camera during exposure, or to “ shutter jar 
In general, it is not advisable to attempt exposures 
of longer duration than l/25th of a second unless 
the camera is on a tripod or clamped to a rigid 
support. Movement at slower speeds may pass 
unnoticed in a small print, but will show up if 
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any considerable degree of enlargement Is : 

Fog may take many forms. An all-over fog 
may be caused chemically if development fa un- 
duly prolonged, or may he due to an unsafe 
darkroom light, The latter should be tested by. 
leaving a film with a few coins laid on it 'exposed 
to the light for several minutes. If lighter 
patches appear on development corresponding 
with the position of the coins,, the light is unsafe. : 
Partial fog may make its appearance when 
photographs are taken against the light without 
a lens-hood. Round the edges of a negative 
it points to stale plates or damp storage. If It 
strikes in at the comers or at one end, suspect 
the dartalides or fitting of the ba.de of the camera. 
If a focal-piano shutter does not close properly, 
fog will make its appearance at one end or side 
of the negative. Fog down the edges of a roll 
film is usually an indication that it has not been 
rolled sufficiently tightly on to the spool, or 
that the paper backing is creased or damaged. 

Halation, or spreading of the light, occurs when 
bright objects, such as windows or lights, art* 
included in interior photographs. In landscapes 
fine detail, such as branches and leaves of trees 
against a bright sky, are sometimes blotted out 
by spread of light from the sky. Halation fe 
caused by light striking through to the back of the 
film and being reflected back to the surface at an 
Oblique augie. Most films have an " anti-halo ” 
non-reflective backing to prevent this, and 
"backed” plates, which cost only a few pence 
more per dozen, should always lie iretl. Normally, 
backing dissolves during development, but any 
traces remaining may, be gently swabbed off 
before washing; Correct exposure arid careful 
development with a fine grain formula will help 
•to minimise halation when, from the nature of the 
subject, there is likelihood of its occurring. 

Pinholes are usually caused by ordinary or 
chemical dust settling on the film in the camera or 
darkroom. Scrupulous cleanliness fe the best 
preventive. Larger spots mar be caused by tiny 
air bubbles in the solution settling on the emulsion 
and preventing development. 

Light and Dark Patches on the negative may .he 
eaused by uneven flooding of the developing 
solution at the commencement, by the negative 
being splashed or contaminated with hypo, or by 
two negatives sticking together, during . develop- 
ment or fixation, preventing proper circulation 
of the solution. In the form of streaks they 
are due to lack of agitation of the solution daring 
development. 

Finger-marks are generally due to the dry 
emulsion being touched by a moist finger — never :: 
handle negatives wet or dry MSepf hy the edges.. : 

Abrasion Marks running lengthways usually 
indicate a rough or dusty surface at acme point, 
of the film’s travel In the camera. In miniature 
cameras examine the: velvets of the cassettes: for 
dust. . In single metal-plate slides make sure that 
the shutter does not catch the surface of the .plate 
when removed and inserted. 

“ Skags These arc unmistakable faults. 
Part of the emulsion fa missing or turned over. 
The '* skag ” is usually caused by a finger-nail, 
or by the corner of one negative catching the 
surface of another during processing. It may also 
occur when wiping over a negative preparatory 
to drying, if a piece of grit lodges on the surface 
of the chamois or sponge. 

■ Reticulation is a minute puckering or crinkling 
of the eutire emulsion. It fe due to sudden 
contraction of the gelatine when a negative fe 
taken from a warm solution and plunged Into a 
much colder o» < mally it oecuw r a 
negative wanted urgently fe dried off in methylated 
spirit, 

Drying Ma rks -Te ir Mai k •. T: ese are formed 
when negatives are put to dr}' without wining off 
surplus water. Drops of waiter or vary wet 
areas taking longer to dry than surrounding 
areas have a diflm m i n ity. 

RETOUCHING AND SPOTTING. 

/ c ,|! d mst always demand some 

m, e pfrim * ( < i -■ eadj 'or prinUi 
n maj if a ns 1 lotting, but, cm ttw 

other hand, may entail retouching, knife- or br uah - 
work, or blocking o it,. 
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The tot requirement is some form of retouching 
desk, which is usually :Z shape in section, 'The 
sloping board (at roughly. 60°) is supported by 
side struts attached to the base, and has a hole 
cut in the centre fitted until a sheet of frosted glass, 
which may bs the same size or larger than the 
negative. The latter is supported over the glass, 
image side up, by clips or by an adjtfstable Ifedge. 
Retouching is carried out by transmitted light, 
and a sheet of opal or white card is placed oh the 
base to reflect light front a window or artificial 
source, preferably a dusiight-tj-ne electric lamp, ] 
through the negative. The top 1 of the Z forms 
a head-screen, and the sides may be tilled in, thus | 
forming a deep hood to shield the ■worker’s eyes 
from extraneous light. Comfort in working is 1 
dependent- on the desk being of adequate size — I 
say, not less than 20 in. :< 1(5 in.— so that a really ' 
large horne-made desk is far preferable to the 
small manufactured article usually sold for 
amateur use. 

Spotting. Pinholes caused by dust; or clear ; 
spots which require removing, are filled in with 
neutral water-colour or dye. A gbod-auality 
sable brush is moistened and drawn to a flue 
point, a touch of colour picked up from the 
palette and applied to the centre of the spot 
with the brush held almost at right angles do the 
surface. A small spot will be filled with one 
application of the brush ; larger areas will 
require several touches, or may be stippled. The 
secret fe to apply the colour practically dry and 
in the most minute quantity. Scratches are bast 
filled In with pencil. 

Heiouci ng rr-el out with a very fine- 
pointed B or TIB pencil. In order to give the 
emulsion a “ tooth ” so that if will hold the lead, 
the negative is first wiped over with retouching 
medium— a solution of resin in turpentine. 
Density fa Buil t up gradually: in the parts needing 
retouching by a series of tiny, comma-like strokes. 
Spots, freckles, 'lines, and blemishes on the lace 
in a portrait may be filled in in this manner, 
and the skin texture smoothed over. Retouching, 
if overdone, will remove all character from the 
features and spoil the modelling. Proofs should 
ha made from time to time to cheek progress, and 
if the result is unsatisfactory the whole may be 
removed with a rag dipped in turpentine and a 
fresh start made. 

Knifing. In professional work considerable 
use Is made of the knife for reducing areas of great 
density, ms gelatine being scraped with a small j 
and very sharp blade. It is carried out before any i 
medium is applied, anil usually requires subs'- j 
quent softenihg with pencil during the retouching j 
stage. Unless very skilfully done, knifing { 
invariably shows when the negative Is enlarged. . 

Blocking Out. If a perfectly white background 
is required the subject must be outlined and the : 
background filled in with one of the special 
©partite paints sold for the purpose. . 1 The paint :is S 
applied, with a brush, but straight- lines may be i 
ruled with a draughtsman’s pen charged with 
paint, the ruled line ?>elug extended' with j a brush. : ;i 

Miniature Negatives. Very little in the way of 
handwork can be applied to miniature negatives, : 
owing to the subsequent degree of enlargement. 
Apart from simple spotting, any extra work must . 
be done on the print itself. ‘ . 

PRINTING. 

P.O.P. An abbreviation for Printing-out 
Paper. This is a term given to all photographic • 
printing papers which print under a negative in • 
: : daylight and give a fully visible image; Contra- j 
■ distinction to 'Development Papers, in which the j 
linage is invisible, or only partly seen after - 
. eicjpfiiure 1 ' : imtHiitlevetopmeht:, has 1 .. .taken.. - Place, 
By P.O.P. is ' usually meant the gelatines- and j 
coltodlo-diloride papers and self-toning paper. : 
The a papers am exposed under a nega ;, 'e in i ■ 
ij5iiflng-&stme. and exam hied from time to time in J 
subdued light to note the. progress of planting, 
which is earned out in full daylight, but not in 
direct sunlight unless the negative is very dense. 
Printing is carried a good deal further (darker) 
than is required in the finished print. When 
printing is complete the print is toned in a 
solution containing gold chloride, which gives it a 
pleasing appearance arid comparative per- 
tssiiSMoe, after which it is fixed In hypo (15 ozs, 
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to one pint of water) , thoroughly washed, and then 
dried. Self-toning papers incorporate gold in' the 
emulsion, and so only require fixing. The: tones 
in some self-toning papers may be varied by 
treatment with a solution of sodium chloride 
(common salt). P.O.P. printing has largely 
disappeared with the increased popularity and 
simplification of development paper processes, 
but unfixed P.O.P. prints are sometimes used as 
temporary rough proofs. *, : ’ ' : ' 

Gaslight Papers. The name '* Gaslight”' is 
given to slow-contact development papers of such 
a sensitivity that they can he manipulated -in an 
ordinary room without the necessity for a special 
darkroom or non-actinie light. Gaslight prints 
are made by contact with a negative in a printing- 
frame, and the average type of illumination 
found in a living-room may be used to make the 
exposure. The paper can be handled and pro- 
cessed in the same room so long, as it is protected 
from direct or bright light by means of a screen — 
the lid of a large box is quite suitable for this 
purpose, or an umbrella may be utilised, . 1 Gaslight 
papers are usually sold in three grades-— Soft, 
Normal and Vigorous. The soft paper has a long, 
soft scale of gradation and is suitable ibrtfiairly , 
dense negatives of high contrast. Normal paper 
suits the average negative, and vigorous paper 
is used for thin, fiat negatives with low contrast. 
In general, soft papers are two to three times 
faster than vigorous papers, the speed of normal 
coming in between the two. Thera is also usually 
a choice of surface. Glossy, Velvet (or semi-matt) 
and Matt finishes being available in each grade of 
contrast. Gaslight prints should be developed 
for a short time only, average about 45 seconds. 
In an energetic developer of about double the 
concentration used for bromide papers. Pro- 
longed development causes stains. It is important 
to have plenty of depth of developer in the dish 
so that the print may be slipped under the surface 
of the solution In one quick movement; other- 
wise uneven development will result. After 
development the prints are given a quick . rinse 
in clean water and transferred for ten minutes 
to an acid-fixing bath consisting of hypo, >1 ozs., 
potassium metabisulphite i oz„ water £0 oz. 
The fixing bath should be fresh, and discarded 
after each batch of prints. Finally prints should 
be washed in running Water for forty-five minutes 
or in eight changes of water, leaving them for five 
minutes in each change, and draining -each print 
between changes. Prints may be dried by 
removing excess water with photographic blotting- 
paper on a squeegee and laying out face down- 
wards on a clean towel or on butter muslin 
stretched over frames. Prints on glossy paper 
may lie glazed if desired. Test strips may be 
exposed under a negative by sliding a piece of 
card over the printing-frame and giving three or 
four sections each double the exposure of the 
preceding one. The strip fa then developed, and 
the section correctly exposed gives an indication 
of the time required for a complete print. As 
speed and processing details vary slightly as 
between one make of paper and another, the manu- 
facturer’s instructions, supplied with the packet, 
should be .followed for best results. 

Bromide Papers. Bromide paper is the fastest 
type of development, paper,' being about one 
hundred times as fast as the gaslight variety. 
Consequently it is most suitable for enlarged prints 
mads by projection. Bromide paper is made In a. 
great number of different surfaces, , including 

S y, velvet, eggshell, fine and coarse lustre, 
sand rough and smooth matt finishes. In 
several! degrees of contrast, and in “ single ” and 
“ double-weight “ thickness. It can be obtained 
on a white or cream* base, and a paper with a sub- 
coating of aluminium has been produced by at 
least one maker which Is useful when metallic 
effects are required. Owing to its speed, bromide 


blacks or other colours; by subsequent toning. 
As regards surface, the smoother finishes are most 
suitable where small prints or fine , detail -am- 
required, the • coarser ’ textures being : used whwa 
'big enlargements and broad effects are called for. 

The exposure of bromide prints should be so 
regulated that the print develops in two to two- 
and a half minutes in normal strength solution* 
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The image should come up evenly and gradually, 
shadows first, which build up with the following 
half-tones as 1 the details in the highlights finally 
appear. Different makes of paper vary, but 
in general the image should begin to appear within 
twenty to thirty seconds. Over-exposed prints 
flash up quickly, lose contrast, and if develop- 
ment is curtailed the blacks are greenish. In 
■under-exposed prints, on the other hand, the 
shadows blacken up 'and clog ' before the high- 
lights have appeared, and forcing up the latter 
by. prolonged development causes stains. The 
■relation of the correct grade of paper as regards 
•contrast to any particular negative is important. 
Use of too soft a grade will produce the greeny- 
grey, fiat result associated with over-exposure ; 
whereas too hard a grade will result in inability to 
“ get through ” the highlights, except at the 
cost of gross over-exposure, with the consequent 
•evjls of proportionate under-development. 

After development the. print should be rinsed 
and then fixed in an acid fixing-bath, which should 
be frequently renewed (hypo 4 ora., potassium 
metabisulphitc £ oss„ water to make 20 ora.) for 
ten to fifteen minutes, during which time it should 
be kept on the move and below the surface of the 
solution. Tor this purpose a large print paddle 
is ■ a useful accessory. Final washing should be 
thorough — not less than forty minutes in running 
water or eight chancres of five minutes each. Care 
should be/ taken that the prints do not stick 
together during washing, thus preventing efficient 
circulation of the water .over the print. 

Chlorobiomido Papers, as their name implies, 
■carry ;an emulsion consisting of appreciable 
quantities of both silver bromide and silver ; 
•chloride, In general, they are slower than 
bromide papers, though there are some fast 
varieties. Chlorobromide papers are made in a 
similar range of finishes to bromide papers, and 
.have the characteristic of producing a fine range 
■Of tones from warm-black to reddish browns, 
■with rich shadows, by direct development. Hence 
they are used for much high-class professional 
•and exhibition work. These papers are inclined 
to be soft working, and the colour is produced by 
what amounts to relative over-exposure combined 
with heavily restrained development. Con- | 
saquentiy, production of the warmer, tones calls 
for a pluckier negative than is required for 
bromide papers. F 

Most manufacturers, of chlorobromide papers 
publish a recommended warm-tone developer 
formula and give some indication as to how such 
developer should be modified to obtain the various 
.colours in the range of tones. Increase of expo- 
sure, dilution of developer, the adding of addi- 
tional restrainer and increasing the temperature 
■of the solution are all factors which play their 
part in getting the warmer tones. The tone after 
development is apt to cool in the fixing-bath, 
and 'prolonged fixation tends to start bleaching the 
highlights. Careful processing is -therefore called 
for. Washing should be the same as for bromide 
.and gaslight papers. 

HYPO ELIMINATORS. 

Various preparations are sold which- claim to 
■speed up the washing process by chemically 
eliminating the hypo. Although useful in an 
emergency, such methods are not to Vie generally 
recommended. The chemical elimination of hypo 
invariably involves its partial replacement with 
some other substance which impairs permanence, 
and most eliminators have a softening effect on the 
gelatine emulsion which makes the prints very 
“tender" and may cause frilling or blisters. 
Where quick washing is essential the preliminary 
stages may be carried out in a succession of very 
weak Baths (pale pink) of potassium permanganate 
until the Pink colour is no longer discharged or 
discoloured, after which the print may receive a 
•short wash. in plain water. 

O ENLARGERS AND ENLARGING, F 

Enlarging is the operation of obtaining a larger 
image of a negative, usually by projection -is. some 
tonn of optical lantern on to a sheet of bromide 
paper ..or other sensitised surface. Another 
method is to make an enlarged negative, which 
may be printed by contact, by photograplving a 


positive print from the original negative. Con- 
versely, reduction may be carried out. by the same 
systems. F : v . ■ 

.1 The only method of enlargement which merits 
serious consideration is that carried out in a dark- 
room by mOans of artificial light. Daylight 
varies so much within a short space of time that 
the ■'.production of consistent results is well-nigh 
impossible. 

Enlargers may be classified as horizontal or 
Vertical, and again subdivided into those which 
use condensers, and apparatus with diffused 
lighting or a combination of condenser and 
diffusion. Vertical enlargers are the more 
popular nowadays because they are quicker and 
more. convenient to manipulate and take up lass 
floor-space, but horizontal enlargers are capable, 
of doing quite as good work. Enlargers which 
employ a point source of illumination together 
with a condenser to collect the rays and distribute 
an even illumination over the negative give the 
crispest definition where absolute accuracy is 
essential; but -have the disadvantage that for 
optimum results the distance between iSluminant 
arid condenser must he altered to correspond with 
differing degrees of enlargement. Point source 
illuminants include the electric arc ; and the 
“ Pointolite ” lamp, A further disadvantage 
is that any tiny pinhole, blemish, or retouching on 
the negative is accentuated in the print. Hence, 
it is customary to effect a compromise, by rising 
a diffused source of illumination such as a sprayed 
or opal electric-light - bulb. Sometimes • an 
additional diffusion sheet of ground glass : is 
inserted adjacent, to: the condenser. Some Sort: 
of condensing apparatus In desirable when making 
enlargements of considerable magnification from 
small negatives, to concentrate tin; lays on a 
small area, otherwise so much light is scattered-, '• 
and lost that exposures become impossibly long. 
Illuminants other than point source which may be 
used, apart from the almost universal half-watt 
tungsten filahiexit lamps, include several "types of 
" cut vapot 1 ’ i, hunt I,( after 

sometimes have a slightly flattening effect, and it 
is necessary that the lens used should be. corrected : 
for this type of light. Where electricity ft not 
available incandescent gas mantles or pressure oil- 
mantle lamps may be used, or even acetylene. 

For enlarging from negatives .of i piatesize 
Mi in. x 3$ in.) and upwards diffused ; light 
enlargers: are quite satisfactory, especially in: : 
portraiture and pictorial works In . this caSs no 
condenser is used, the inside of the lamphousc 
being bright metal or painted white to secure as 
much benefit as possible from reflected as Weil as 
from direct light. Between iHmuiwmt and nega- 
tive. flashed opal or ground glass ..Is interposed 
to even up : the. light. This diffusion should 
preferably consist of two layers with a ventilated 
air-space in .between, to save the negative from 
the, effects of excessive heat. .For the. same pur- 
pose. be efficiently 
ventilated by Home form of light-traib so that no 
white fight escapes into the darkroom. 

Quite efficient enlargers may be improri-ed 
from cameras of which the bellows are capable 
of considerable variation in extension, if the 
back is removal and the camera backed avdirt 
a lamphou.se * '-rot, m , • • n, 
inserted between the two. and behind the negative • 
a condenser or diffuser. PU liameter of a 
condenser, which is usually of the double piano- 
convex type, ■ must be a little longer than the 
• fl Agonal of t i t . » < i 

desired to cover. 

Similar the focal 1 rth if the 
Should also be longer than the diagonal of the 
negative when enlarging is the object. Whoa 
considerable reduction is required eg , when 
making lanten slid* from large nugai j. 
Ians o slightly horter fbeai length re ’• use 

A camera leas may or 3 - i , , <■ , 

enlarging;, but a lens specially madi fur enlarging 
will ^ in the. e*Tnmi : '' i: 

• i r< in rei ten for tl t •> p n, >- • being 

quite dissimilar. Nevertheless, most k ood camera - ' 
lenses give a fair account of themselves when used 
in an enlarger. 

Stopping down the lens in an enlarger hm the 
triple: effect; of leu^rtdxeiilntlir. ’-iilaie:. cniqi?'oi^at^ :, 'jjH 9 iE'o 3 i 3 i!^ 
crisper definition and (riving a slightly more 
contrasty result. However, it Is not always wise 
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to stop ; down too far, for besides bringing into 
prominence' blemishes oh tie negative otherwise 
uuhotieeabk, the optical system is often such 
that at very small stops the illumination is uneven. 
This can usually be checked 1 by observation of the 
ease? with the negative removed. 

; Operation. . Many vertical enlargers are of the 
automatic focusing type, in which the necessary 
alteration of the distance of the lesis from the 
negative.: (as the enlarger, is moved nearer to 1 
or farther from the easel to secure different degrees 
of enlargement) is carried out automatically by 
means of a cam action. In hand-focusing types 
these two .movements are separate, and must-hm 
carried out by hand, the enlarging imaci being first 
'placed -in the appropriate .'position to secure the 
required degree of eniargemtint. Focusing is 
then achieved by racking 'the'' lens in and out, or 
by turning it in ft quick thread mounting. The 
vertical enlarger Is nstoaUy of unit construction, 
the I'ohmm supporting the enlarging head being at 
right angles and bolted to the . base on which the ' 
■sensitised paperis laid direct or in a masking- frame. 
'In the case- of .automatic focusing, if a frame, is . 
used to hold the paper above the level of the 
baseboard the lens position ■■must he adjusted 
so that it ..is- set- . back an equivalent amount to j 
the thickness ofthe base of the masking , framev - 
A horizontal enlarger must be set up so: that, at ; 
whatever distance from the easel, the centre of the I 
easel, centre . of the lens, negative condenser and ! 
ilhiminanfc are all in direct line. The easiest 
.method of achieving this consistently is to arrange 1 
the Whole apparatus on a long table or -bench with 
the easel permanently attached at one end, the 
enlarger itself travelling to and fro between 
runners pegged or screwed to the top of 'the j 
bench. Accurate adjustment in the first place, 
may take some hours, but it will be time well 
spent. 

Exposure Is best- determined by means of test- 
pieces, which may be offcuts or an odd sheet ot 
rise paper to be used cut into small pieces. Crse 
of these is- placed on a suitable portion of the 
image as projected on the easel, ibe teas meantime 
being covered with in orange or ruby cap to avoid 
fogging the paper. The strip should, as far as 
possible, be placed in such a position that it 
receives a range of tones from shadow to high 
light ; failing this, more than one test-piece may 
be' used at a , time on different parts of the image. 
Tiie test-pieces are then exposed and developed 
and further tests for longer or shorter times made 
until the correct exposure is found. It should be 
borne in mind that exposure .Increases in ratio 
with the square of the enlargement— 4.e„ if the 
exposure for an enlargement of two diameters 
(say to S in. x 4 in.) is fourseconds, the exposure 
for an': , enlargement from the isame inegatiVe- to 
eight diameters (JO in. x 8 in.) will lie 4x4- 
18 seconds (four times the area) (see tables). 

The great advantage of the enlarging process in 
,, i hand then portunity which it affords 
for “control”, 'flits will usually entail first 
making a full-sized and. correctly exposed print. 
Which can then be studied to see how it may be 
improved by shading during exposure. -A light 
corner or highlight may he darkened down and 
gives more exposure, or another portion of the 
picture lightened awl held buck by interposing, a; 
screen between enlarger and . image. Some 
workers do most of the shading with their hands, 
bat a selection of small pieces of card of irregular 
shape dipped on to the end of a wire are mostly 
used. Portions which require printing up lean be 
dealt with by means of sheets of cardboard with a 
hole In them held In front of the lens. Control 
cneens must i« kept moving during ' the whole 
me of theft fr. - r < lliiw nd 

their effect must be -carried beyond the. actual 
portion required to ha modified, or an unnatural 
result will be achieved. 

If a soft effect is desired a diffuser may pa used 
between lens and image during exposure. This 

S consist of one- of the special glass screens 
for the purpose, in which case minimum 
diffusion will be obtained when the screen ' is 
stationery during the whole oF the exposure, an 
irwreawief diffasionvbete® -obtained: '..if thdiseregm 
; : Another: method of diffusion popular 
with some vicmrinlhts is to interpose a screen a, 

« bolting silk " tightly stretched over a frame. 
Enlarging also gives the skilled pictorial worker 
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| the advantage of being able to carry out combina- 
tion printing (i.e., from .more 'than' one negative)* 
i particularly in the printing in of clouds, or to 
achieve special montage effects by superimposition. 
of various images. - : .em \nn m hMnhn the 

TONING PROCESSES. 

Bromide prints may be after-toned to various- 
colours by. chemical , processes. All prints for 
toning must have been thoroughly fixed and Well 
wa«h{giiirf! / '!rif:T:.fterito.i'''h.TE-hvvCjST/l 

Sepia Toning. Fully developed prints with rich 
blacks are the most suitable for 'sepia toning, 
fiat, under-deveiaped prints being inclined to tone 
to .ft gingery shade. The two-bath method is the 
most popular. The print is* first bleached in a 
solution of potassium ferrieyaiiide (40 gr.), potas- 
sium ; bromide (40 gr.), water 10 ozs. until the- 
image changes to a faint yellowish-brown. The 
bleacher may conveniently be made up in the form, 
.of a stock solution (potassium ferricyanide 1 oz.h 
potassium bromide i oz., water 10 ozs.!, of which 
one part may be diluted With nine parts of water 
for use when required. After bleaching, the 
print is washed until the ferricyanide -stain (to 
cleared, when it is placed in a dilute solution: of 
sodium sulphide. (Stock solution, sodium 
sulphide 1 or., water up to 20 ozs. Working solu- 
tion. one part of stock solution With nine parts of 
water.) Use of a stronger sulphide solution, 
causes blisters. Pinal washing completes the 
process, and the resultant tone Is permanent. 
The colour is partly affected by the grade of paper, 
soft papers having a wanner tone than contrasty 
papers. The coldest tones are produced by 
giving the- print a few minutes pre-sulphiding 
and a good wash before bleaching, afterwards 
sulphiding again and washing as usual. Caro 
should be taken that the sulphide is pure, and 
crystals or solution showing any discoloration, 
should bo discarded. Blue spots or stains are 
dus to contamination by iron, which may come 
from rusty water-pipes or be caused by use of a 
chipped enamelled iron dish for processing. Suck 
stains can be removed if the print is immersed in 
a 5 per cent, solution of sodium carbonate prior 
to final washing. - 

Sodium sulphide emits an unpleasant smell 
similar to that of rotten eggs. This may be 
minimised by flushing the stnk with a disinfectant, 
a solution of potassium permanganate being as 
effective as any. 

Another system of sepia toning used profes- 
sionally employs a hot Hypo- Alum bath operating 
at a temperature of about 100* IY 

Chlorobromide papers do not usually respond, 
kindly to ordinary methods of sepia toning, 
tending to unpleasant colours. As a good range- 
of tones can be produced by direct development, 
after-toning is rarely necessary, but if required 
can he carried out by the Selenium process, for 
which the stock toning solution is best purchased 
ready nutde up in concentrated form. 

Red Toning. Prints which have been pre- 
viously sepia-toned may be subsequently toned 
to a red chalk -colour by immersion' in a bath made- : 
up of ammonium sulphocyanide SO gr., chloride 
of gold 2 gr., water to make 4 ozs. The dish 
must be rocked while the print is in the solution. 
When the required tone is reached the print is 

■ removed, ; washed and dried. This permanent 

■ process i3 expensive owing to the cost of gold 
chloride. Farmuta have been published for- 
producing red tones by means of solutions con- 
taining copper salts, but track processes cannot be 

j recommended as ' the results are very imper- 
I manent. 

| Blue Toning. Two solutions are required, tha- 
first' consisting of potassium -ferricyanide 20 gr.. 

I water -20 ozs., and concentrated sulphuric acid, 

| added last; 40 minims. The second (Iran) solution ■ 
1 contains ferric ammonium citrate ' 20 gr., water 
20 ozs., and concentrated sulphuric acid, again 
added last, 4f> minims. - - - ' ; : ■' 

i The working bath Is made up lust before Use- 
from equal parts of: the above solutions. Black- 
and-white prints for blue toning should be on the. 
Tight side. <« the process tends to intensify. The 
prints are immersed in the bath until the colour 
is attained, after which they are washed until the-, 
yellow stain disappears from the whites, --but -no-. 

I longer,- as protoiged washing leads to reduction- 
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FINISHING PRINTS 9C 

Prints should "be carefully wiped or blotted off j 
before drying. With some bromide papers this 
process produces a stain on the whites which is 
immovable, and in any case the image cannot be 
considered permanent. 

DRYING. 

Many methods of drying prints are advocated, 
hut one of the best is to drain them, blot off 
surplus water with photographic blotting-paper 
and lay out face downwards on a clean towel or on 
wooden frames covered with butter muslin. By 
this method prints do not cur! so much as if they 
are suspended by the comers. Prints are usually 
curled inwards' when dry. They may be straight- 
ened by laying face downwards on a clean, iirm 
surface ami drawing a straight edge across the 
back from corner to corner, lifting the corner as 
the straight edge is drawn back with a steady 
pressure. Prints dried in glazing machines do not 
need straightening. 

GLAZING. 

If prints on glossy surfaced papers are required 
with a higher gloss than that produced by normal 
drying they may be glazed. This entails squee- 
geeing tlie wet print into intimate contact with a 
highly finished surface. Glass gives the hast 
finish, 'out chromium-plated metal sheets, thick 
celluloid sheets, or “ Ferrotype ” plates may be 
used. The surface must be thoroughly clean, 
and is usually swabbed over with a glazing or 
stripping solution before the print is squeegeed 
down. Surplus water is removed by dabbing 
with a cloth or towel, and the glaring plate set up 
on edge to dry. When thoroughly dry the priut 
will either fall otf by itself or peel off easily. 
Commercially, glazing is speedily carried out with 
the assistance of heat. In flat-bed glazers. the 
print, squeegeed to a metal glazing plate. i3 
placed on a heated bed-plate, print side upper- 
most, and covered with an apron which locks 
tightly down over the glaring plate. Rotary 
glazers consist of a highly polished rotating stain- 
less steel or chromium-plated drum containing a 
heating element. Prints are fed on to an apron 
passing round the drum, to which latter they are 
automatically squeegeed. Glazing in heated 
machines takes only three or four minutes. 
Glazing machines are also used for quick drying 
of ungiazed prints, which in thia case are placed 
in the machine face to apron. 


nary transparent water-colours may also be used, 
a little oxgall iii gum water, as a medium, serving 
to overcome the tendency to greasinesa which 
prevents the colours from “ talcing Several 
thin washes of colour (allowed to dry between 
each wash) applied evenly are better than one full 
wash. Oil colours thinned with megilp and 
turpentine can also be used effectively, the colour 
being applied with a brush or with small pieces of 
cotton wool. In the case Of oil colouring the 
print should first be ** doped *’ with a mixture 
of one part each of linseed oil, turpentine and 
copal varnish. Should the final result be unsatis- 
factory the whole may be swabbed off with this 
“ dope ” and a fresh start made. 


TRIMMING AND MOUNTING. 

Trimming of a print is a mechanically simple 
operation, but to carry it out in such a way as to 
do the subject justice requires good taste and, 
preferably, some knowledge of the rules of com- 
position. A few general hints may be given. 
(1) The side edges of the print should be parallel 
with any vertical lines in the picture. (2) If 
there is water in a picture the trimming must 
make it appear level and the horizon, if shown, 

! should be parallel with the top edge of the print. 
(3) In portraits there should lie more space in 
front of .than behind the head. (4) When 
objects are included moving across the picture it 
is usual to give more space in front than behind, 
i (5) Do not include too much space above the head 
in a portrait-~it has a dwarfing effect. (0) Trim 
a print to suit the subject and not to include as 
j large an area as possible. Unwanted foregrounds 
or uninteresting skies should lie vigorously cur- 
tailed. (7) Do not include part of any incomplete 
object near the margin unless of importance. 
(8) Try to avoid any line towards the centre of a 
Picture (vertically, e.o.. a tree, or horizontally, 
the horizon) which bisects the print. <0> Try to 
avoid any composition in which lines running to 
the comers take the eye out of the picture. 
(10) As a general rule avoid squarish pictures. 

A mask is useful in helping to decide how a 
picture should be trimmed, and may take the form 
of two L-shaped pieces of cardboard laid on one 
another so as to form a rectangle. When the 
amount to be retained has been determined a 
pencil mark in each corner will serve as a guide for 
trimming. ■ . .. .<■' 

While special trimming desks and guillotines 
i are useful when large numbers of prints have to 
be trimmed, a safety-razor blade and a metal 
straight edge are just as effective for the odd 
Print, the stiff-backed blades being best. Cutting 
should be done on a sheet of hard cardboard or 
millboard, though if they can be obtained in 
large enough sizes, old negatives are the material 
par excellence, the cutting being carried out orr the 
emulsion side. 

Mounts should he selected as regards shape, tone 
and colour to suit the tone and. subject of the 
Print. A small , print requires a proportionately 
larger mount than a big print, otherwise it will look 
insignificant ; on the other hand, too large a 
mount dwarfs the print. 

The trimmed print should be laid on the mount, 
and the L-shaped masks brought into use. These 
may be shifted about until a satisfactory pro- 
portion is achieved, avoiding a size of which 
the dimensions are ditectly proportional to the 
size of the print, , 

Light-toned mounts are generally irsed nowa- 
days, and care should he tain i tl r i colour 
is not ' 80 . as to clash with the , tone of the base: 
paper. Shades just “.off white ” are usually most 
suitable. : 

. Borders. The majority of the borders, some 
very elaborate, once seen round mounted prints 
are no longer considered good taste, arid a simple 
peneii line is now the usual finish. If the subject 
seeras to require an additional frame, a line may 


FINISHING PRINTS. 

Spotting. However carefully a negative has 
been retouched arid a print processed, there are 
almost invariably some minute white spots due to 
dust daring minting or from other causes, wiiieii 
require . spotting out. The colour used should 
match the tone of the print, and. should be 
worked out on a palette as for negative spotting, 
being applied. nearly dry with a fine-pointed brush. 
If water colours are used an appropriate mixture 
of Payne’s grey and ivory black will match most 
tones, but transparent dyes are recommended by 
some workers. These may be obtained in the 
form of water-colour stamps in booklets giving a 
variety of colours from most dealers. Shadows 
are. spotted when the brush is first charged, pro- 
ceeding to half-tones and higher lights as the colour 
gets lighter in the brush. Home d ifticulty may be 
experienced in getting colour to “ take ” on very 
smooth papers. This will be overcome when the 
knack of applying the colour nearly dry and 
to very minute quantity is mastered. When 
glossy prints are to be spotted it is advisable to 
use water in which a little gum arable, has been 
dissolved, for diluting the colour. Minute black 
spots are carefully scraped away with a small knife 
and then spotted o ver if necessary. 

The elaborate “ working up ” carried out. by 
advanced works with stump, pencil and brush and 
the " finishes ” subsequently applied in the pre- 
paration of exhibition prints is beyond the scope of 
this article, and literature dealing specially with 1 
*hfa subject should be consulted. 

Colouring, There are many special sets of 
tints sold for the purpose of colouring or tinting I 
PMftogr&phs. These are mostly aniline dyes in 
solution, and are applied in thin washes with a 
brush direct to the surface to be coloured. Ordi- 1 
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is undoubtedly the best, for besides being Tory 
cleanly, it has the great advantage of neither 
distorting the print by unequal expansion nor 
cockling the mount. Dry mounting is effected 
by means of a thin sheet of tissue, coated on both 
sides with shellac and inserted between print and 
mount, adherence being secured by means of 
heat and pressure. Presses, heated by . gas or 
electricity, are sold for the purpose, and give 
best results, but the domestic flat-iron can be 
used in place of a press,. or one of the hand irons j 
designed specially for dry-mounting. Tempera- 
turc of the iron or press Is important, and should 
be between 120° and 150" F. (40-05° C.). Different 
makes of tissue have varying optimum tempera- 
tures, but till will work satisfactorily at about 
140° F. U50° 0.). 

A piece of tissue slightly larger than the un- i 
trimmed print is attached to the latter by touching 
it with a small heated iron (fen old spoon may be 
used for this purpose if so mounting iron is 
available), and print and tissue are then trimmed 
together. The print is then placed in position on j 
the mount, one corner of the print is lifted up, j 
and the tissue underneath touched down with the 
small iron so that it adheres to the mount. This 
process is repeated at each corner, and the print i 
is thus “ tacked ” into position on the: mount. 
Print and mount, are then sandwiched between a j 
pressure pad consisting of a few sheets of thin card j 
and blotting-paper and a metal cover plate. The 
whole sandwich is then placed in the hot press 
and the latter damped down for a few seconds 
until general adherence, is .secured. . 

If mounting is being harried out with a flat-iron 
mslt id id s pri a ‘•beet of smooth dry paper is 
placed over the print to act as a buffer, and the 
iron pressed fairly heavily on successive portions 
of the surface until the whole print adheres. 

Print, mount and pressure-pad must be abso- 
lutely dry, with no trace of moisture present. If - 
the tissue adheres to the mount and leaves the 
print, the press or iron are loo hut. Conversely, : 
if the tissue sticks to the print and leaves the 
mount, the temperature is too low. Dry mount - \ 
Inst tissue sometimes refuses to adhere to papers i 
such as imitation parchments, highly finished I 
cartridges or handmade papers which have a j 


slightly greasy finish. The remedy is to rub over 
the surface of such mounts with a little powdered 
pumice before attaching the print. 

Paste Mounting, to lie succeffifal, calls for » 
paste of pure white colour and Arm consistency, 
arid many such are on the market, of which Die 
base is usually dextrine. The use of wet pastes 
containing an undue proportion of water causes 
cockling of mount and print; in addition, the 
liquid content may work through to the front 
surface of the print, which cannot then be put 
under pressure until dry. Only mountains made 
expressly for photographic work should be used, 
as others may contain adds or preservatives which 
would impair the permanence of the print. . 

Of recent years rubber solution and special 
latex preparations have been extensively used for 
mounting, and have the advantage that the print 
may he removed at an y thus without damage to 
print or mount. 


OTHER PRINTING PROCESSES. 

Rrotnoil. The bromoil process retains, its 
popularity aiming plotorialists because it gives 
more scope for modification and control than any 
other photographic process. A print or enlarge- 
ment is made on a type of bromide paper specially 
made for ft:.- iruroooe, and Is bleached in a 
tanning solution, which causes the, gelatine emul- 
sion to swell and hold water in proportion to the 
.amount of light, which lias affected it, at any one 
point — •{.«., the highlights hold most- water, 
■Whereas the shadows remain comparatively dry. 
■The damp print in supported on a srhws plate, ami 
an oily pigment 'dabheu on the print with a special 
brush. The highlights tend to repel the. greasy 
pigment, whereas the shadows take it up, and the 
picture is thus built, up. Additional pigment 
-may be '’forced" cm where required, or other 
portions lightened by skilful manipulation accord- 
ing to the wishes of the worker. Finally, if 
a ire 1, the pigs jei t in age may be transferred to 
another Huppbrt by passing through a mangle, and 
the resulting picture has. then no photographic 
.base. The original print may be soaked again, 


re-pigmented, and in this way I>e made to serve 
for the production of several pictures, 

Broteetehing. This process gives a depth of 
tone and richness not to be surpassed by any 
other purely photographic means. The procedure, 
broadly, is to give from two to eight times norma! 
exposure and develop very full y, thus setting, the 
image deeply in the emulsion. The superficial 
Sayers are then etched away and the print finally 
fixed and washed. Brometehings are more stable 
than ordinary bromide prints, on account of the 
fact that the image lies in rather than cm the 
emulsion. Detailed instructions are procurable, 
and should be carefully followed. 

Blueprint (Ferra-Prussiate) Process, used almost 
exclusively for plan copying. The paper is readily 
obtainable in large sizes, and is. printed by con- 
tact under a line drawing on tracing paper or 
cloth (e.o., an architect’s or engineer's plan) in a 
large printing-frame. ' On exposure to light, 
Prussian blue is formed, and the print needs 
washing only, preferably in an acidulated final 
bath, to remove unexposed and residual gaits. 
The result is a line drawing in white on a blue 
background. 

Diazo-Dye-Printing is another system much 
used for the copying of plans and drawings. . A 
sheet of paper coated with a diazo compound ia 
exposed to a powerful light in contact with the 
document to be reproduced, and is subsequently 
"developed " by exposure to fumes of ammonia 
or by sponging with a solution of a diazo coupling 
agent. The result is a. highly coloured positive 
image. 

. Carbon and Carbro offer the greatest, range of 
colour and permanence of any processes, and 
depend for their working on the fact that certain 
“ colloids ’’ normally soluble in water become less 
soluble after sensitising with a bichromate solution 
if exposed to light in proportion to the amount of 
such exposure. Carbon, tissue (paper coated with 
a mixture of gelatin and pigment and supplied 
in many colours) is sensitised by .bathing ia a 
bichromate solution, after which it is dried iff the 
dark. It is then placed behind the negative in a, 
printing-frame and exposed to. strong light. As 
the effect is not visible, exposure time is judged 
by means of an actinometer (see Exposure meter). 
The image is then "developed” by gently splash- 
ing the surface with hot water, for which purpose 
it is transferred from the tissue to a temporary 
support by squeegeeing and the tissue stripped off. 
As the image is now laterally reversed, a second 
transfer is usually made, after development, from 
the temporary to the final support, which may 
lie paper, wood, leather, ivory; glass or other 
substance, so that the. process lends itself to many 
applications. Owing to the slow speed of the 
tissue it is not feasible to : make prints other than 
by contact, and a full-sized negative is required. 
Where enlarged prints are called for Carbro may 
be used. This is an offspring of the Carbon 
process, and supersedes Ozobrome and Ozotype. 
An enlargement on- a special type of bromide 
paper is squeegeed into intimate contact with 
a sheet of pigmented tissue, of any desired colour, 
which has previously been sensitised to a bi- 
chromate bath containing a bleaching agent. 
The chemicals absorbed by the tissue bleach the 
silver image of the bromide print, and by inter- 
action at the same time, portions of the 
pigmented coating corresponding to portions of 
the image are . “ tanned ” Or rendered insoluble. 
After a suitable lapse of time the tissue is stripped 
from the bromide print and the .pigment trans- 
ferred to another support, on which It, is developed 
similarly to a carbon print. The original bromide 
print is washed and re-developed, after which it 
can be dried and kept as an ordinary enlargement 
or used as a matrix for the making of further 
carbros up to a maximum of about twelve. ■ . 

Carbon and Carbro processes offer one of the 
best methods of making direct colour photographs 
from colour separation negatives. Materials- and 
full working instructions may be obtained from 
the Autotype Co., Ltd., of London, who were the 
originatorg of, and who are now the only makers 
of the requisite materials for these processes' to 
this country. 

LANTERN SLIDES. 


By lantern siides are usually meant the standard 
sized siides, Si ia. x Si in., which are positives 
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printed by contact or. through an enlarger. 
Lantern plates are made in various grades of 
contrast and in speeds , suitable for contact or 
: projection printing. They are processed in the 
same way as a gaslight or bromide print. If wo 
enlarger is available, slides may be reduced- from a 
larger negative or enlarged from a miniature one 
in a darkened room by placing the negative in 
front of an illuminated screen, which' may /con- 
veniently be a darkroom lamp with a sheet of opal 
replacing the usual sidelight screen. Ail light 
other than that passing through the negative is 
excluded by means of a mask, and a camera carry- 
ing a lantern plate in the dark slide is set up at a 
suitable distance from the screen, focused, and an 
exposure made as in copying. 

Full details as to -processing and the range of 
tones obtainable will be found in each box of 
lantern plates. When dry, any pinholes Are eare- 
fully spotted out with transparent stain and the. 
slide is bound up with a cut-out mask, showing only 
the area required, to a thin cover-glass by means 
of lantern slide binding tape round the edges. 
This serves to protect the image from damage by 
abrasion. Two white spots are placed on;- the. 
front of the finished slide at/ the two top corners, 
and these enable the lantemist to insert the slides 
in the carrier correctly when working in semi- 
darkness. rl // f :■ i::;; //-/! '/ >////, d/;" .:. 1:1 

-Sub-standard projectors. are now popular, and 
take slides 2 in. x i in., which usually consist of 
positives oil film from negatives made in minia- 
ture cameras. The films are sometimes bound 
between cover-glasses, or may be uncovered, 
being mounted in specially designed; supporting, 
frames. 

Colour transparencies made direct in the camera 
by such processes as Dufay-colour or Kodachrome 
are admirably suitable for projection in either 
standard or sub-standard sizes. 

There is. an increasing tendency to make sets of 
transparencies both in monochrome and colour on 
continuous strips of 35-inim film. These gars, 
known as “ film-strips ”, and the special pro- 
jectors, semi-automatic in action,- are known as 
"film strip projectors”. Such lanterns can 
: , almost invariably, be adjusted to take single frames 
. (as 2 x 2 slides), if required, m: 

All Projectors or Optiscopes work on the same 
broad principle, consisting of a high-powered 
/ iiluiuhiant, commonly an electric lamp of pro* 

: jeetion type, in a lantern-house, one side of which 
includes, a condenser to concentrate the rays on to 
the slide. The iliuminant is backed by an 
optical mirror. : Modern optiscopes incorporate 
shields or condensers made of special heat- 
resisting glass to protect the transparency from 
excessive heat which might melt or damage the 
emulsion. The slide is inserted in a carrier 
between the iamphouse and some form of exten- 
sible chamber carrying a projection lens at its 
forward end, by means of which the image is 
projected and focused on to the screen. 

MOTES ON SELECTED SPECIAL TECHNIQT®S. 

Published manuals and textbooks dealing In 
detail with these and Other applications should be 
studied by those iuterestet;f: ; -te:)^?'L-ute:;'':te; !I y:; ; ' : ; : -';- 

. CINEMATOGBAPHY. 

The standard cinematograph film has a width of 
So mm„ and is too costly as regards material and 
apparatus for other than professional use. 
Amateur cinematography is largely practised with 
sub-standard films, of which the usual widths are 
8 imn„ 9-5 mm. arid IS mm., and a great range of 
cameras and projectors are obtainable in these 
sizes. The 8-riini. and 9-5-mm. apparatus; em- 
ploys direct reversal film — i.e„ the original filth is 
processed to a positive and serves for projection 
purposes, lo-mm. film/ may be either - direct 
reversal or a negative-positive system. In the 
latter case the negative “ taking ” film remains 
master ", positive prints being made from- it 
lor projection purposes. Colour film is spade -In- 
ad three sub*standat«l sizes, -and lC-mm. apparatus 
is also obtainable, including full sound equipment 
lor the taking and showing of" talking ” pictures. 
Apart front 1 individual uses of sub-standard eine- 
si infograph y for; picturing domestic and -holiday 
records, it- affords great assistance to the Nature 
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photographer, and much use is made ofl6-rmn. 
apparatus in the production of documentary and 
educational films for use in schools. Processing 
of cine film is almost invariably carried out by the 
manufacturers or by trade : houses. There are 
many amateur Cind Societies which co-operate to 
produce films. Such societies are able to provide 
facilities, accommodation and apparatus outside 
. the scope of the individual worker. 

) COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Present-day colour Photography employs two 
methods, known respectively as additive and sub- 
tractive processes, the former being applicable 
only to the production of colour transparencies, 
while the subtractive processes can yield either 
transparencies or colour prints. The additive 
processes employ a mosaic screen, and in the 
Autochrome plate of M. M. Lumiere the colour 
elements are minute stained starch grains spread 
over the plate with a thin protective coat of 
varnish and a colour-sensitive emulsion super- 
imposed. The plate is exposed in the camera 
with the glass side towards the lens, so that the 
colour mosaic is interposed between the light 
and the sensitised surface. The plate is pro- 
cessed by what is known as direct reversal 
technique, whereby -a positive image is recorded, 
with the result that each colour element is left 
uncovered to the extent (if its colour recorded. 
Thus on viewing the Plate by transmitted light 
the mosaic is not. separately perceived; the 
.observer seeing a reproduction in colours of the 
subject. - ■■■ 

In the Paget process the screen is a network of 
transparent dyes applied In geometrical pattern, 
and is used separately in from of a colour-sensitive 
plate. : From the negative, positive transparencies 
are printed, each of which is bound up in register 
With a screen similar; to the one used for taking the 
photograph, thus producing a colour transparency. 

The most popular of preaervt-day additive pro- 
cesses is known commercially as Dufaycbldur; 
in which the mosaic screen or ** reseau ” — a 
regular pattern of colour elements — is mechanically 
applied to a film base on which is .superimposed 
a panchromatic photographic emulsion;-/ The 
exposure is made through the back of the film, 
which is developed, bleached, exposed to a fogging 
light and. re-developed to form a positive. It 
should be clear that in all the screen-plate pro- 
cesses;/ the three records are not superimposed; 
but are really adjacent to one another, the broken 
nature of each image allowing all three to be 
Woven together and, because of the fineness of the 
reseau, to lie observed as a continuous whole. 

Coloured Transparencies may also be produced 
by Subtractive methods represented by such 
processes as Kodachrome Agfa-colour, Ansco- 
coiour and Caspar-colour. The general principle 
of these processes is that the base receives a 
triple ebating of ; sensitised emulsion combined 
with, certain dyes, which by a method of pro- 
cessing: involving .the use of -dye-coupling 
developers results in a transparency in which 
there are three superimposed dye linages in the 
complementary colours. . 

From tue point of viewing, subtractive trans- 
parencies, being simply dye images without silver, 
present, Are clearer, more brilliant and purer in 
colour than those made by additive, screen pro- 
cesses, which latter, however, have the advantage 
that they can be processed fairly easily by the 
photographer himself. 

Colour prints on paper (or plastic) bases may bo 
produced by many processes, ail of which are 
subtractive. The subject may be photographed 
in the first instance direct on to colour separation 
negatives by taking three photographs through 
the appropriate tri-coionf filters. In the case of a 
still-life subject this may be undertaken with an 
ordinary camera by -making three separate 
exposures with the camera firmly fixed in. one 
position. • 

If the subject include? figures, but the poses 
can be held for from two to five seconds, then a 
typo of camera may tie used employing a repeating 
back which incorporates tbs three filters and 
plates. Such a back Is driven across the camera 
automatically to make the three successive 
exposures. If thesubjoet includes murineobieeta, 
one of the several types of one-shot colour cameras 
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may be used. In which the Ixttage forming rays 
passed by the lens are split up inside the camera 
by means of mirrors, pellicles or prisms in such a 
way that one-third of the rays are deflected on to 
each of three plates or films located in various 
parts of the camera behind the appropriate filters. 

Having produced a set of colour separation 
negatives, these may be printed on to sheets of 
sensitised tissue or matrices which either incor- 
porate the required colours or can be subsequently 
dyed or pigmented ; the three images, yellow, 
magenta and cyan (blue), being ultimately trans- 
ferred in that order on to a final support, super- 
imposed and in perfect register (see Carbon and 
Carhro), 

Further methods of producing colour prints 
employ, a multilayer emulsion coated on to a 
plastic or paper- base which may be printed direct 
by contact or projection from a transparency, 
the processing of the print following closely the 
procedure followed in the making of a subtractive 
transparency. One material of this type (Ansco 
Frinton) lias been ‘used in the camera itself to 
produce a colour print direct, and this system 
is likely to be improved greatly in the future. 

Still another method followed, in several com- 
mercial processes consists of making in the 
camera a transparency in “ negative colour ” 
which, without reversal, is printed on to stock 
coated with a similar type of emulsion to give a 
- final positive. 

White processes; can be used which eliminate 
colour separation negatives altogether, it inust be 
borrie in mind that whereas a limited amount of 
re-touching and modification may be applied to 
three colour sets, very little can be done to 
transparencies either in positive or negative colour. 

The camera lens used for any type of colour 
photography, should be fully colour corrected. 


The copying of photographs, drawings or other 
pictures can be conducted either by artificial 
light or daylight, so long as. the lighting on the 
copy is quite even, it is important that the 
. copying easel should be absolutely square with 
the camera, both vertically and, horizontally, and 
the subject should be so lighted that there are no 
reflections back into the camera. This may 
be checked by placing a mirror on various parts of 
the ease! and observing the result on the focusing 
screen, if the texture of the copy has to be 
rendered (as in copying an oil painting where 
detail of the brush marks or canvas is required), 
the light uniat fall on the copy from the side and 
at an acute angle. As the angle of the light is 
altered to bring the source nearer to the axis of 
the camera, texture disappears, but reflections 
may become troublesome, hence the necessity for 
a chock. 

A small stop should be used, and blue-sensitive 
plates or films of the ** ordinary ” variety for 
monochrome subjects, except line drawings, for 
which “ process ” material should be used. If 
i i > volvad i hr mafic plates or films 
will ho necessary, used iu conjunction with the 
appropriate filters. 'Exposure should be ample 
and development on the short side (except in 
Sine V subjects where the. converse applies), in 
order to avoid excessive contrast. 

INTRA-RED PHOTOGRAPHY, 

Beyond the red end of the spectrum band of 
white light, when it is broken up into its eom- 
pi wife colours, lies the mvis-ibk* band of infra-red 
or heat rays. It is these rays which are made 
..use of hi infra-red photography by means of 

S "' ‘ s and ft j 1 i cl this \va\ 

, and filters which exclude ail or nearly all of i 
the visible light. Fortunately, infra-red rays are 
plentiful in the sun’s radiation and in the rays : 
emitted from the tungsten electricdigbt filament. 
These rays of long wavelength have the useful 
properties of ,. considerable penetration, and less 
tendency to scatter or bending than the shorter 
raw of visible light, hence their application to 
long-distance photography and haze penetration. 
Unlike ordinary light, which stops abort at the 
surface of the skin, and X-rays, which pass right 
through the tissues, infra-red rays penetrate the ; 
.sskSn t<> a short depth only, and are therefore 
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useful medically for rendering visible subcutaneous 
conditions such as varicose veins, 

Infra-red rays are reflected from certain coloured 
substances and transmitted by others, according 
to their chemical constitution, without relation 
to visible colour, and so can be used to distinguish 
detail invisible to the naked eye. A still further 
application lies in the fact that a subject to all 
intents and purposes in total darkness may yet be 
illumined and photographed by infra-red rays. 

Infra-red plates and films are made in. a variety 
of speeds and contrasts to suit different types of 
work, and should be used in accordance with the 
maker's instructions and with the recommended 
filters. They are handled and processed exactly 
the same as other sensitised material amdi being 
“ blind " to a certain region of the visible spec- 
trum. a special darkroom safelight of a fairly 
bright yellow-green colour raay. be used during 
processing. Infra-red rays are not brought to 
the same focus as white light unless the lens is 
specially corrected, but the discrepancy is so 
small that jt may he ignored when short-focus 
lenses, are used at infinity. When long-focus 
lenses afe used, or “ close-ups ” involving long 
bellows extensions are necessary, focusing 
through axed filter will help, plusa little additional 
extension which trial and experience will (dictate. 

. Care should be taken that camera and dark- 
slides used do not pass, infra-red light. Thin 
mahogany, leather and . ebonite in thin sheets 
are comparatively transparent to infra-red ; metal 
and carbon are opaque, hence it Is welt to see 
that all thin wooden and leather parts' are weii 
treated with paint containing a good proportion 
of lamp-black. Metal darkslides are best. 

PORTRAITURE. 

Successful portraiture, although possibly the 
most general and popular application of. photo- 
graphy in the eyes of the public, is one of the most 
difficult of achievement. To obtain something 
more than a mere snapshot of a person, and to 
combine pleasing composition and lighting with 
the delineation of character, calls for much 
experience and specialised knowledge. The 
background and environment of the figure need 
special . consideration, and should be as simple 
and unobtrusive as possible, otherwise there will 
be competition in interest with the sitter. Light- 
ing is of greatest importance, and must serve to 
preserve the modelling while avoiding harsh 
. contrasts on the one hand or flatness on the other. 

It must be realised that the portrayal of. any 
three-dimensional object depends on shadows to. 
give the effect of solidarity — (modelling), but 
shadows must not be. overdone, and should bo 
luminous and without hard edges. This latter is, 
achieved by diffusion of light with muslin, or 
similar screens. So particular rules for lighting 
can be given, as faces of different character require 
varying treatment, but a good general lighting 
is that which falls at 45° down upon and to the 
side of a sitter, Shadows may have some light 
thrown into them by white reflectors placed 
(around the sitter or on the floor. In sonic cases 
such refiecto.rs can' be naturally incorporated 
with the picture— e,g„ a newspaper or a book 
held in the sitter’s hand to throw light into 
shadows under the chin. When portraits are 
taken indoors with a window as the main source 
of light, the bottom portion of the . window 
should be covered. Another method of lighting 
consists of flooding the sitter with a general 
diffused frontal lighting of fairly low intensity 
and picking out suitable highlights by means of a 
spot light (a narrow angled beam of light of greater 
intensity). Children are best photographed by 
general lighting, without any attempt to produce 
dramatic .effects. Long-focus lenses of large 
aperture are most suitable for portraiture, short- 
focus lenses leading to distorted perspective and 
small stops to unduly long exposures. The 
camera should be critically focused on the eyes of 
the sitter. Outdoor portraits should' be taken 
in the shade, or at any rate in diffused sunlight, a# 
bright sunshine produces unpleasantly harsh, 
contrasts. Fast panchromatic plates and : films 
should be used, exposures should be ample and 
negatives developed for rather less than normal 
time to produce a long scale of gradation without 
- undue contrast. A good portrait negative' usually 
appears a little flat. 
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If a large plaster cast of a head or a display 
model can be obtained the would-be portraitist 
can profitably spend some considerable time to 
experimenting with and studying' the effects of 
various, types of lighting, . ■ • a ' : • 

The term ; “ Home •••; Portraiture ” properly 
applies to photographs taken in natural surround- 
ings. and not to attempts to reproduce in the home 
the , conditions . of a professional studio. Light 
such as provided by flash bulbs or photo-floods 
is very suitable for home portraiture. 


USEFUL TABLES AND FORMBLIE. 

British Weights and Measures; 

1. AVOIRDUPOIS WEIGHT, 

43?i grains = 1 ounce. 

16 ounces = 1 pound = 7.000 grains, 
i ounce = lOhgrains; i ounce == 219 grains; 
l ounce «• 328 grains. 

This is the scale of weights usually specified in 
British formulas, but where extreme accuracy is 
not. essential apothecaries weight may be used 
for convenience. Where “ drachms." are speci- 
fically mentioned apothecaries weight is intended. 


FHOTOrdlGEOGKAPHjf. 

Photomicrography is': essentially the process of 
Obtaining photographic enlargements of small 
objects with or without the use of a microscope 
and is 'the converse of Microphotograitoy which 
entails the reducing of comparatively large 
subjects to the area of a tiny negative such 
as takes . place in the Microfilm Camera (n.v.). 
Photdmacrogmph is a conventional term used to 
describee, low degree of magnitteatidp, i.e. below 
40 diameters. Bhotarnacrographs up to ten dr more 
diameters may be successfully produced by means 
of a triple-extension camera and a lens of short 
focus.: In photomicrography the ; lens acts con- 
versely to usual photographic: practice in that its 
covering power may be limited to the area of the 
subject rather than to the size of the film or plate 
m the oa t era. Lit htinf < f .us jpaque ?b.> i f in 
reflected light calls for some ingenuity owing to the 
close proximity of the tens, and transparent sub- 
jects which can be illuminated by transmitted 
light are: iu some ways easier to deal with. When 
large magnifications are required the microscope 
is brought into use, and may be employed in 
several ways, (a) An extensible camera may be 
attached to the top of the microscope by n« ans of 
a sleeve allowing movement of the microscope: 
barrel within the sleeve for focusing purposes. 
(6) An ordinary hand camera may be focused and 
set at infinity and clamped in position with the 
lens just above the eyepiece of the microscope 
after the latter has been focused, extraneous 
light between eyepiece and lens being excluded 
by means of a surrounding sleeve, (c) A fixed- 
focus camera specially made for the purpose 'and' 
embodying an eyepiece may be fixed to the top of 
the microscope from which the usual eyepiece is 
removed. (d> A similar arrangement to (c) may 
embody an attachment by which a miniature 
roll-film camera is used in place of the fixed-focus 
type. In the ease of (is) and id) focusing is 
usually achieved by means of a prism above the 
eyepiece which deflects a portion, of the image 
forming rays on to a miniature focusing screen 
combined with an eyepiece set at right angles 
to: the microscope barrel. This arrangement 
obviates the difficulty of focusing on the ordinary 
ground-glass screen at low levels of illumination. 
Still another method of photomicrography, carried 
out in a darkroom employs a prism set above the 
eyepiece which projects the image at 90* on to an 
easel bearing a photographic plate situated at a 
suitable distance away. Filters for photo*' 
micrography are usually placed over the light 
source rather than Over the lens or objective, and 
unless apoehroniatie objectives are tried a greed 
light and orthochromatie plates give the best 
results. : Textbooks should be consulted, as 
thorough understanding of the manipulation and: 
technique of the microscope itself is necessary in 
addition to photographic knowledge. 


2. APOTHECARIES WEIGHT. 

10 grains , =1 scruple, 

3 scruples = 1 drachm = 60 grains. 
8 drachms = 1 ounce = 480 grains. 


3. FLUID MEASURE. 

60 minims -- 1 drachm. 

S drachms == 1 ounce = 480 minims 

20 ounces = 1 pint = 100 drachms. 

S pirits = 1 quart = 40 ounces. 

'n 4 quarts ; = 1 gallon =160 ounces. 

1 fluid ounce: of water weighs 43 7 J grains, and 
each minim 0-91 grain. 

The United States pint is 16 ozs. and the quart 
32 ozs. 


. METRIC AND EQUIVALENTS. 

1 . Lineal, 

I millimetre »= 0-01 inch. 

10 millimetres ■#=:. 1 centimetre = 0-39 inch. 

100 centimetres = 1 metre = 30-37 inches. 

For very rough calculations it is useful to 
remember that 15 centimetres = just under 
G (5*0) inches. 

■ . 2. Volume, 

i cubic centimetre ■ - '• 

(c.O.) .gh= V‘f 16-9 minims. 

100 e.c. = S fl. ozs. *249 minima 

■■ s (approx. 8} 11. ozs.). 

1000 c.c.“=l litre = 85 fl, ozs. 04 minims. 
:> (approx. 35 11. ozs,}. 

The millilitre is not the exact equivalent of a 
cubic centimetre, but may be taken as such for 
practical purposes. 


8. Weight, 

1-5 grains (avoirdupois), 
15-4 grains. 

1543 grains (approx. 3J ozs.). 


0-1 gram 
1 gram 
100 grams 


Percentage Solutions, ■ 

To make a 10 % solution. 1 oz. avoirdupois is 
dissolved in water to make a total volume of 10 
fluid ounces. A corresponding metric solution is 
1 gram of solid dissolved in water to make a total 
volume of 10 ec. 


Comparison of Thermometer Scales. 

To convert Centrigrade into Fahrenheit. 
Multiply by | :and then add 32. 

To convert Fahrenheit into Centigrade. . Sub- 
tract 32 and then multiply by f. 


STEREOSCOPIC PHOTOGRAPHY. 

This process gives an effect of solidity to a 
subject when the results are viewed through a 
stereoscope giving binocular vision. Two views 
of the subject are taken simultaneously with 
a camera having twin lenses set apart from one 
another at a distance approximate to that , 
separating the eyes, or two separate pictures mar 
be taken of a still subject with the one camera, 
which is moved an inch or two to right, or left 
between the successive exposures,- The resulting 
negatives which must be laterally reversed ii.e., 
lef t-hand photograph on right-hand side, and vice 
versa) in printing may be reproduced either: as 
prints or: transparencies, but the latter . give the- 
bast illusion, ; : aiid stereo, sebPie transparencies- in 
direct colour can offer a very toe. effect. . : 


Approximate Equivalents. 
-- 13® V. t 8” F. - - 
=T5dV/C.' 70” F. = • 

= 18-5° C. ' 75° F. <= 


STANDARD SIZES. 

The fallowing are the more common sizes of 
a nriti photo graphk mato rials : - 

. (l) Negative sizes for miniature cameras using 
.'•In, lard pc rf >n Li".; i jnd i’ll., 35 :nm. wide 

Single frame .... 24 x IS mm. 

Square „ .... 24 x 24 man 

Double „ .... 24 X 36 nun. 



TYPICAL NEGATIVE DEVELOPERS. 
METQL (I.D.3). 

A soft -vvoriring slow developer- giving excellent 
gradation but low contrast. 

Metoi . v . . . SO grains {3 grammes) 

Sodium sulphite 

(cryst.) . . . 1 ok, (25 gr.) 

Sodium carbonate 

(cryst.) . . . 2 OZS» (SO g.) 

Potassium bromide . 10 gr. (0-5 g.) 

Water- to make . . 20 oz. (SOOo.c.) 

For use dilute 1 part with 3 parts of water. 


PYItO-METOL (I.D.4). 

An energetic developer where minimum ex- 
posure has been given. The yellow stain helps 
printing contrast. , 

Solution A. 

Metoi . ... , . 35 gr, (2 g.) 

Potassium metabisulphite 100 gr. (6 g.) 

Pyrogallie add . . 100 gr, (8 gj 

Water to make ... 20, ozs, (500 e.c.) 


Pedestrians (4 miles per 

hours 

Vehicles (8 miles per 
hour) ..... 
Vehicles (8 miles per: 

: hour! 

Oyelfets > and trotting 
horses . . . . . 

Pooh raws and sports 
Divers- . . . 

Cycle races, horse gallop- 
ing 

Yachts (10 knots) at 50 

ft 

Steamers (20 toots) at 

50 ft 

Trains <80 miles per hour) 

at 50 ft 

Trains fljO miles per hour) - 
at 50 ft. .... 


Solution S. 

Sodium carbonate (eryst.) 4 ozs. <100 g. 
Water to make . . . 20 ozs. (500 e, 

For use mix e<iual parts of A and B. 
Develop for 2-3 minutes at 85° F. (18° C.). 


BB3XOL-BVDRGQUINONB (I.D.3). . 

This Ilford developer can be obtained in: packet 
form. 

Metoi ...... 20 gr. (1 g.) 

Sodium sulphite (cryst.) . 3 ozs. (75 g.) 

Hydroauinone. . . . 80 gr. (4 g.) 

Sodium carbonate (cryst.) 2 ozs. (50 g.) 
Potassium bromide . . 20 gr. (1 g.) 

Water to make . . . 20 ozs, (SOQe.c.) 

Dissolve the chemicals in the order given. 

This is a good all-round developer for dish 01- 
tank development. For dish use dilute 1 part 
“with 2 parts of water, for tank use with 5 parts of 
water. Dish Development times vary from 3 to 0 
minutes at 65° F. (18° 0.) according to type of 
material and contrast required. Tank develop- 
ment 6 to 12 minutes at 65° F. (18° G-). 


FACTORS FOR REDUCTION AND 
ENLARGEMENT. 

This table is designed to be employed when 
' Cbsi'iugi -.for !■ calculating' the equivalent- Btobswes; 
at different magnifications ; but it may also be 
found useful ■ for projection printing. First 
calculate or find by trial the exposure required for 
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PHOTOGRAPHY : 


(2) Negative sizes for small or minature cameras 
using roll film size B.27, 127 etc. : — 

16 pictures . ", . . . 4 x 3 cm, 

12 „ . . . . . : 4X4 cm; 

(Vest pocket) 8 . . . 4-5 x 0 cm. 

(3) Negative sizes for small or miniature 
cameras using roll film size B.20, 120, 620. etc. 
(“ 2 Brownie ” size) : — 

16 pictures . . 6 x4-5 cm. 

12 „ ..6x6 cm. 

8 « • * 6 x 0 : cm. !2J x 3i inches). 

film packs, plates and papers 


(4) Cut film 
est pocket 


3f X 24 inches 
Lantern plate. 
Quarter-plate 
(Press 
(U.S.A.) . 

Postcard . 
Half-plate . 
(U.S.A.) . 

Whole-plate 


2* x 1J inches (6 x 4-5 cm.). 
Si x 2i Inches (9, x 0 cm.), 

H X Si inches (S-5 x 8-5 cm.) 
4i x 3J inches. 

Continental) 12 9 cm. 

4 ' inches. ' 


54 x SJ inches. 

6i x 41 Inches. 

7 x 5 Inches (18 x 13 cm.). 
84 9 84 inches. 


(5) Larger sizes in British plates, ..cut films and 
papers.; — . 2 . ... J - : .. 

10 x 8, 12 X 10, 15 X 12, 18 x 14. 20 X 16 
inches. 


(6) Stereoscopic sizes ; 
45 x 107 mm. 

80 x 120 jam. ■ 


60 X 130 mm. 
85 x 170 mm. 


SHUTTER SPEEDS FOR MOVING OBJECTS. 

The distance of the object is taken as being at 
25 feet in this table, unless otherwise stated. 
If at 50 feet, the exposure may be doubled ; if 
at 100 feet, four times the exposure may be given. 
The first column gives the : iserniisaiblss : shutter 
spaed for an object directly .approaching: the 
camera, the second., that for an object approaching 
diagonally towards . the '-'.camera;.: -and vtfte third 
column that for an object moving -directly across 
the field of view. 

If the photographs are to be enlarged to any 
considerable extent half or one third of these 
exposures should be given. It should bo em- 
phasised that these shutter speeds are the slowest 
which will arrest: appearance of movement in the 
photograph, and are no guide to the correct exposure 
fur the plate or fihn. . :rt, a a; .:.; 


1 


■< — ( 

1/40 

1/80 

1/120 

1/60 

1/120 

1/180 

1/80 

1/150 

1 /a 50 

i/160 

1/240 

1/300 

1/500 

1/600 

1/500 

1/700 

1/800 

1/SC0 

1/750 

1/000 

1/60 

1/120 

1/180 

/1/12G; 

1/240 

1/360 

1/150 

1/300 

1/450 

1 1300 

1/000 

1/000 


copying same size and :then multiply this exposure 
by the appropriate factor. 


Proportion of 
image to 
original. 

Fac- 

tor. 

Proportion of 
image to 
original, 

Fac- 

tor. 

Reducing to 1/10 

0-3 

Diam. 


1/6 

0-34 

Enlarging to 3 

4 

1/4 

0-39 

3* 

5 --re 

1/2 

0-50 

' 4 

6-25 

3/4 

0-76 

- 44 

7-5 

Same size 1 

1 

5 

S 

Diam. 


.. 6 

12-25 

Enlarging- to 14 

1-5 


20-25 

f) 

2-25 

„ 10 

30-25 

21 

3 1 

12 

42-25 


For projection" printing, having found the 
correct exposure for any degree of magnification 
or reduction; multiply this bv the factor opposite 
to the sine desired and divide by the factor opposite 
to the she for which the exposure is known. 


EQUIVALENT EXPOSURE FACTORS - AT 
DIFFERING LENS APERTURES. Jjj[ 


f/2 / 

A 

•f/8 

1 

f/2-8 


f/11 

' % 

f/3-8 


f/12-5 


t>i 

i 

f/16 

4 . 

f/5-6 

i 

ms 

8 

f/7 

1 

f/32 " 

16 


TAWt.es,: and formulae 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


FINE GRAIN DEVELOPER (D.70). 

This is a famous low-contrast formula published 
by “ Kodak ” and may be obtained paeketed 
ready for mixing ••• • • . ... - 

Elan (Metol) . . . , 70 gr. <2 g.) 

Sodium sulphite (cryst.) . 1G ozs. (200 g.) 
Hydrdquiaone . . . . 175 gr. (5 g.) . 

Borax . . . , . . 70 gr. (2 g.) ■■■ 

Water to make , . . 80 ozs. GOOD c.c.) 

Dissolve the chemicals in the order given and 
use .without dilution. 


\ 


DEVELOPERS FOR BROMIDE, CHLORO- 
BROMIDE AMD GASLIGHT PAPERS. 

AMIDOL. 

Sodium sulphite (cryst.) . 240 gr. (27-5 g.) 

Potassium bromide . . 6 gr. (IPS g.) 

Water to make ...... . 10 ozs, (500 c.c.) 

When dissolved add : — 

Amidol ..... 24 gr. (2^75 g.) 

This developer will not keep for more than 2 
days. ' 

For stronger prints reduce the water to 8 ozs. 
(400 c.c.). 

For gaslight papers reduce the bromide to 1-5 
gr. (0-18 g.). 

Bromide prints develop in 1} to 2 minutes. 
Gaslight prints in 40-45 seconds. 

METOL-HYDEOQUINONE. 

20 gr. (1-15 g.) 


Metol . . . ... . 

Sodium sulphite (cryst.) . 
Hydroquinone. . . , 

Sodium carbonate (cryst.) 
Potassium bromide . 
Water to make . . . 


It ozs. (36 g.) 

60 gr. (3“5 g.) 

14 ozs. (36 g.) 

20 gr. (1-log.) . 
20 ozs. (500 c.c.) 


Dilute with an 'equal proportion of water. 

For gaslight papers reduce the bromide to 3 gr. 
(0-17 grammes). m v . : \ 

Development times as above. 


WARM-TONE DEVELOPER FOR 
CHLORO-BROMIDE PAPERS. 

((>•57 g.) 
(25 g.) 
(4-25 g.) 
(34 g.) 


Metol 

Sodium sulphite (cryst.) , 
Hydroquinone . 

Sodium carbonate (cryst.) 
Potassium bromide . 
Water to make . . 


10 gr. 

1 oz. 

75 gr. 

Ir ozh, 

i oz. (6-25 g.) 

20 ozs. (500 c.c.) 

TJse 1 part of developer with 3 parts of water. 

With total of 3 minutes development at 65° F. 
(18° G.) the image should first show after 50 
seconds in the developer. Warmer tones may be 
obtained by increasing exposure and decreasing 
time of development. 

NOTES ON DEVELOPERS. 

If anhydrous sodas are used in p'ace of crystal- 
line salts the following equivalents should be 
used : — 

100 parts cryst. sodium 
sulphite. 

100 parts cryst. sodium] 
carbonate. j 

Hydroquinone as a developing agent is inert if 
the temperature of the solution is below 55° F. 
(13° C.). The best working temperature for most 
Photographic solutions is 60-70” F. (18-5-2D C.). I 


50 parts anhydrous = 
37i parts anhydrous ' 


Developer Poisoniw. 

Developing agents : arid strong alkalies set up a 
form of dermatitis with some susceptible persons. 
This condition takes the form of a hardening of the 
cuticle and cracks which are sore and refuse to 
heal. Prevention is easier than cure, and those 
subject to developer poisoning should wear rubber 
gloves, or else rub a “ barrier cream ” well into 
the hands and nail crevices before handling 
solutions. The makers of the barrier creams also 
manufacture a curative ointment. 

ACID-FIXING BATH. 

A convenient concentrated stock acid-fixing 
solution may consist of 3} lbs. of Hypo dissolved 
in about 50 ozs. of hot water. 6 ozs. of potassium 
metabisulphite powdered and dissolved in 20 ozs. 
of cold water is added to the cooled; hypo solution 
a little at a time, stirring the while. The bulk is 
then made up to 80 ozs. (1 Winchester) with cold 
water. .. 

For use with plates and films dilute 1 part stock 
solution with 3 parts of water. , For papers 1 part 
of solution with 5 parts of water. 


ACID-HARDENING— FIXING BATH. 

The simplest method of preparing such a bath 
js to add the recommended quantity of a pro- 
prietary liquid acid hardener to a plain hsmo 
bath. If preferred, the necessary salts for the 
complete bath may be bought ready paeketed and 
need only dissolving in water. 


INK DRAWINGS FROM PRINTS. 

After outlining the subject in waterproof Indian 
ink bleach away the image in the following 
solution: — - 

Iodine 10% solution 300 minims (30 c.c.). 

90% Potassium cyanide 10% solution 50 minims 
: ' (5 C.C.). ' ' 

Water to make 10 ozs. (500 c.c.). 

To make the Iodine solution take about 150 grs. 
(86. e.) potassium iodide with just enough water 
to dissolve it. add 44 grs. (10 g.) iodine Hakes, 
which will dissolve at once when stirred. Add 
water to make 1 fluid oz. (100 c.c.). This is a 
very clean acting reducer, which can also be used 
for negative reduction, but it is intensely poisonous 
.and should be handled with great care. . .... 


CLEANING DISHES. - 

A saturated solution (approx. 10%) of potassium 
bichromate is prepared (easily if the bichromate is 
pounded in a mortal and dissolved in hot water), 
When quite cold one-tenth of the volume (of 
bichromate solution) of concentrated sulphuric 
acid is added slowly, a few drops at a time, and 
stirring ail the while. Tire solution is then bottled 
for future use. A few teaspoonsful will quickly 
remove developer stains and incrustations. . The 
solution should be flushed away in 'running water 
as soon as it has done its work, as if left, too knig It 
attacks the enamel or porcelain .surface of a dish. 
It should not be allowed to come in contact with 
the clothes, and if the hands become contaminated 
they should be rinsed immediately. 

Potassium permanganate stains may be quickly 
-suited with a weak solution of' potassium meta- 
bisulphite. 
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Pastime 


By JAMES- AUDS'LEV 


INTRODUCTION. 

The field of Sports, games, and pastimes is such a vast one that; no editor of a work of this kind, 
with trot one section of the volume at his disposal,, can hope to cover everything in it. Omissions 
being unavoidable, it was, therefore, necessary to work out a plan that would give as wide a coverage 
as possible, within the limits set. . - 

The first step was obviously some kind of division of the subject into sub-sections ; and the obvious 
choice was Outdoor Games and Indoor Games. Some sports, however, such as basketball, boxing, 
wrestling, weight-lifting, etc., though played indoors, seemed to belong more with outdoor sports 
such as athletics and football than with games like bridge and chess : so the final decision was, first. 
Sports and Outdoor Games, followed by Indoor Games and Pastimes. 

-Then came the Problem of limiting the field. In the outdoor section, it was decided to omit all 
sports in which competitors depended upon mechanical aid in addition to their own skill. This 
ruled out such things as aeroplane racing, motor racing, motor-boat racing, and motor-cycle racing. 
Speedway racing thus had to be left out too, for it -would have been manifestly unfair to include this, 
while omitting other types of motor-cycle racing. Sports using horses are dlsq omitted. A proper 
description of a vast subject like racing was out of the question ; and the inclusion of driving, trotting, 
and poio seemed inappropriate without racing. Greyhound racing, a sport in which no one can 
actually participate, is also excluded. : ; ■■ 

Most games popular in Britain are described as clearly as is consistent with reasonable brevity ; and 
certain games Which are fairly recent arrivals from abroad, such as baseball, basketball, ice-hockey, 
and korfhail, are included. Some mention is also made of overseas versions of certain games, such as 
the American. Australian, andGanadian brands of football. It was also thought desirable to include 
some records, but, with the material for this work having to be prepared some time in. advance, the 
choice was not an easy one. There is, however, a list of current Olympic athletic champions, who, of 
course, hold their titles for four years. 

The indoor field is so vast that selection had to be almost completely arbitrary. With cards, for 
instance, there are games of sheer skill, games of pure chance, and games at every level between these 
two extremes. There are also many games which actually derive from and resemble each other. 
Bridge, the most widely discussed and widely played card game, has first claim to inclusion ; and the 
tremendous popularity of Canasta has also been recognised. Whist, which might be called the basic 
card game, is the only other card heading, but more than one game is included under it. 

Amongst board games, history, tradition, and the sheer skill which it demands guarantee the inclusion 
of -chess. Using the same board and also extremely popular is draugh ts, which is also described. 
Darts could hardly be omitted, and is not ; and shove ha’penny also finds a place. 

In addition, there is a selection of Old English Games, some of them still played to-day, others 
Of interest as they are so clearly ancestors of games played to-day. They are a varied collec- 
tion ; so the Pastimes sub-section seemed the most suitable place for them, . 


SPORTS AND OUTDOOR GAMES 

rules to-day. Other countries, particularly the 
United States, were soon in the field, and, in 1830, 
the first modem Olympic Games took place at 
! Athens. Subsequently the Empire Games, the 
European Championships, the Balkan Games, and 
many other international meetings and matches 
came into being; and championships and com- 
petitions of all standards were instituted in almost 
every country in the world. 

Athletic events have now become standardised 
so that races are generally at due or another of a 
series of recognised distances, and throwing ami 
lumping events are held in accordance with certain 
internationally agreed rules. With regard to 
races, there are actually two lists- of standard 
events, one being in the yards and miles of 
British and American measurement, and the other 
in the metric equivalents of these distances. 
Some idea of the scope of the sport can be gained 
from a list of the events included in the A.A.A.. 
Championships and from those included in the 
Olympic Games. ■ 

The A.A.A. Championships consist of: 100 
yards, 230 yards, 440 yards, 880: yawls, I mile, 
3 miles, 0 miles. Marathon (standardised at M: 
miles 385 yards — not the distance from Marathon: 
to Athena, but that covered in the Olympic rare of 
1908, just when the desirability of standardising 1 
the distance was becoming apparent), 120 ystfdai 
hurdles, 440 yards hurdles, d::milea Bfeeplechasti,: 
high jump, long jump, pole vault, b.op-step-and- : 
juinp, , Putting the shot or weight GO lb.), throwing;.: 
the hammer ( l B lb.), throwing the discus, throwing 5 
the javelin, 440 yards relay (4 x 110 yards), I milA 
relay (4 x 440 yards), 2 miles walk, 7 miles walk, 
and Decathlon. 

The events in the athletic section Of tlie Olympic 
Gamas are ; 100 metres, 200 metres, 400 metres* 


ATHLETICS. 

The sport of athletics, which comprises com- 
petitions in running, walking, jumping, and throw- 
ing, is really the most natural of ah sports. 
Walking and running, the one only an intensified 
form of the other; are perfectly natural physical 
movements, and a glance at children at play will 
soon satisfy any doubts as to whether or not 
jumping and throwing also come into this category. 

The history of athletics actually starts in the 
days of pre-history, or of mythology. We have 
details of the Olympic Games of 770 b.c., and it is 
certain that, the Games were being held before 
tills — perhaps long before this. The story of 
athletics from before the Olympic Games of 77G 
b.c. to after those of A.n. 1948, however, is , not a 
■continuous one. The Greeks were followed by the 
Homans, who discontinued the Olympic Games : 
so the historian seeking the beginnings of this 
present-day sport might then turn to the country 
sports of various periods of English history. 
There were such sports, and they included some 
races, but they did not really give very . much 
indication that they would lead to athletics as we 
know it to-day. 

The true beginnings of athletics can be found 
almost exactly a century ago : for it was in 1849 ■] 
that the Royal Military Academy; Woolwich, 


instituted a sports meeting, and a- year later that 
Exeter College, Oxford, gave a lead that was soon 
to be followed by tire other Colleges of Oxford and 
Cambridge. The Civil Service were also early in 
the field, and the first actual athletic club to be 
formed was the Mincing liana Athletic Club, which 
te still active to-day as the London Athletic Club, 
lucre was also an organisation called the Amateur 
Athletic Club, which ran an annual championship 
meeting which was to all intents and purposes a 
^tionai meeting. Then, in 1880, the Amateur 

Association was- founded, It took Over i uurmcM.siww metres Bieepiecnase.mgnmmp.iong 
the onpmwatianot the annual championships: and j jump (called, the broad jump in the United -States), 
started the government of the sport which it still 1 pole vault, hop-step-and-jump, shot-put, throwing 
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BASEBALL. . 

the hammer* discus and javelin, 400 metres relay j 
(4 x 100 metres!, 1.600 metres relay (4 x 400 
Hi etres). 10,000 metres track walk, 50,000 metres . 
road walk, and Decathlon. | 

The Decathlon is an sill-round test in which the 
competitor has to take part in ten. events, the 100 
metres, 400 metres, 1,500 metres, 110 metres 
hurdles, hitch jump. Ions' jump, pole vault, shot- 
put, throwing the discus, and throwing the Javelin, 
all within two days ; and score points in each or 
else retire from the competition. This, the 
severest- : test of strength. : speed, stamina, : and 
fortitude to be found anywhere in the whole world 
of snort, was won at., the 'Olympic Dames of 1948 
by Bob Matthias, an American then aged seven- 1 
teen ■ . j 

, Walking has actually, a governing' body of Its | 
own, the Eoad Walking, dissociation, though, as; 
will have been noted, there are track walking races 
held under the auspices of the A, A. A. Some 
walkers concentrate on long road races all the year I 
round, but the majority take part in .road- races' [ 
''during the winter and shorter track races during i 
the summer.' The road season, is carefully 
organised so that almost all races arranged early 
in the season are at 7 miles. .Later on, this 
increases to 10 mites, and, at this stage, the B.W-A. 
10' miles championship and 10 mite junior 
championship take place. Distances continue to 
increase, and there is a championship at 20 miles. 
The final championship, which takes place early in 
the summer:, when the track sejisou has . already 
started, is the 5(1 kilometres, and this attracts 
chiefly the confirmed, all-the-year-round road | 
walkers.. There are regular races from London to j 
Brighton, and, every four yea 3, there is a race I 
from London to Brigh ton and back— actually from 
Croydon to London, then to Brighton, then back 
to Croydon. | 

Athletics is mainly a summer sport, and many i 
runners turn to cross-country running — governed 
by the English Cross-Country Union — during, the 
winter. ; There la a vast annual programme of 
matches and championships, the latter including 
County championships, att Inter-County champion- 
ship, North of the Thames and South of the Thames 
championships. Northern, Midland and Southern 
championships, National championships for sen- 
iors, junior* and youths, and the International 
championship. This last used to be between. 
England, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, France, and 
Belgium, but, in recent years, several other, coun- 
tries' have' entered .as well. Strangely enough, 
though cross-country rntminff is an English sport, 
the French and. Belgians are Just about the best 
exponents of it. Major cross-country ehampiob- 
ii •« tii t at ) , io adle 

Athletics Is entirely an: amateur sport. There 
is some professional running, i.e„ races with money 
prizes, but ■ this side of the sport is called, not 
athletics, ; Mt pedestrlantem. ' There, ft a- fambuh 
Minna) ->r d , ’i <* meeting at tl a Powder) 1’ 
Grounds, I'm virgh ant there u som other 
events '■ in • Scotland and the North of England, 
There are ''alas. : a.;.mw»ber of ' regular meetings ' with 
big prizes hi Australia, chiefly In Victoria. ■ . 

Women alao take part- in athletics,: though they : 
do not, of course, compete in very 'long:, races, nor 
. : dot hes ; . throw:.. the. men's heavy ' iiapferoeh® 1 ' , The 
Women’s Amat ur Athletic laMOCiation was 
founded to: 1822, 'aiid.womeB’r'eyento^ 

Inc] pi xl in ib * Ob mpfi Gan * since ■*SU3. 

. .BASEBALL- ' 

Baseball, a summer game with, a season running j 
-.from April until ; ! Oetol^rr,is tha'ri.ationaI ; ;game of ; 
the DniteS: Btat.es, Theoriglhal invention of it is: 
credited to an Army ofilcer. and it has developed 
front old C(matcy:;«amfi8'.:ca.llfid': .“’Oho Old Cat ” 
ami “Two Uhl < -t 'to the highly skilled, fully 
commercialised sport of to day, 

Teams are nine-aside, and they take turns in 
hatting and fielding. The main part of the ground 
h-, the “ diamond ’* This is hit ism marked at 
each comer of the diamond by a " base," which is 
•» m it fixed to ill ground, tht boro from sack to 
sack being the ” base paths." One of these bases 
is known as “ home.” and here the hatter stands, 
.by a square sf rubber on the ground, which is 
kimvm as the ** plate," The base which is forward 
and to the right of a right-handed batter Is " first," 
the one straight ahead of him. “ second," and the 


one forward and to bis left ** third,*’ ' Each bash is 
30 yards from its nearest : neighbours. Between 
first and third and 20 yards out, straight in front of 
the plate is the pitcher’s “mound.” The linen 
from home to first and from home to third ate 
continued beyond these bases, and are the TffMib: 
lines." It is the object of the batting side, using 
a bat which resembles a very long and heavy 
Indian club, to hit the ball, which is white in colour, 

! id ’ i T ’iu s, i j < > t”< j s, ( i 

1 31 g cored u*h tin i me iber f i he team 
t no etc ? it * circuit of Th bases, not tmm 
uarily from one hit. The team bats in an order 
arranged, before the; start,: each * batter being 
succeeded by the next as he leaves the plate,: 
either “ out " or to proceed to ftr.-tt base or further 
still. A game consists of nine innings, each 
innings being completed when three men are out, 
and each succeeding innings starting at whatever 
place in the batting order has been reached. The 
batting order is a continuous one, number one 
fo’Iowinsr straight on amiin ; after number bine. : 
Should the team batting second score more runs in 
eight innings than their opponents do in nine 
innings, then the last half of the ninth is* not played. 
There is no , tons -for tot innings, the visitors 
£ 1« is s baft nr fir T 

The fielding side is divided lnt< three sections, 
the “ battery,” the “ infield,” and the ** outfield.” 
The buttery eonsistaof the pitcher and the catcher ; 
who stands behind the batter. The infield, four 
strong, consists of the first baseman, at, or near 
first; the second baseman, ft tween first and 
second; the short-stop, between second and third; 
md the third 1 imunan, a, ir >iu* third Hie 
remaining three fielders, out well beyond the infield, 
are the right, centre, and left outfielders. Each 
fielder wears a glove on one hand, that of the arm 
which he does nab use for throwing, the catcher and 
* he first baseman being allowed larger gloves than 
the others. ; The catcher also wears a chest, 
pr tector and a mask. 

The ball delivered by the pitcher' to the natter : ; : 1 
reaches him without touching the ground 
Should It pass over the plate between the batter’s 
shoulders and knees without being hit, it te a 
“sinks.’ L n> i mih * trik * ii'smiss the b&ttei 
Should it pass wide of the Pla te or too high or too 
low, it is a " ball "—unless the batter makes a 
stroke at it, when It becomes a strike if missed. 
I»’aur bolls give the batter a " walk,” i.e., a free 
passage to first . base. The batter must run*— -to 
In st ‘t i*s t'J'i sot < rr in j if he hits 

but he cannot, run if the hit goes foul. It must be 
hit In front of him and between the foul lines. If 
tt passes over the foul hues it is a “foul hit.” 
while, if he snicks it so that it goes behind him. It 
is a " foul tip." The first and second foul hits are - 
counted against him as strikes, but the third : 
strike that would actually dismiss him cannot* be 
by a foul hit . a Any foul hit by a bat ter who already 

is two strife r or ‘'re < oes not * j mt, i r Jl ft 
caught. for a batter mar always be caught Out 
from any hit. He can also be “ put out ” when 
warning : the .bases,: this happeBihsj; : when: a : fielder f; 
in possession of the ball, goes to the base for which 
the runner is making and “ tags ” him as he comes 
in. - ■ . , A? ■ 

It should bo noted that the ball is not dead' when 
an out is made. A man making a catch can still 
throw til 5 ball to a bus nnan in the hope of running 
out another playe r, and that baseman, having 
made the put but; can relay the ball to still another 
team-mate for the same purpose, In this way, it 
is pogsibie; thoughifc is rare, for the* fielding slue to- 
m; ke th three ut« which < o nplete ai im Inga io 
ore “ play ’ ’ Double plays ” are pur; frequent 

If there are several runners on tiro bass paths, a 
fi filer will dwi s th w to pui o tthe man on 
nii r for u )me, if possible, as otherwise this ri nner 
will actually score If ho er there are already 
trv jout it te n > lecessarj to cone titrate on the 
scoring one of, say, two runners. Any out made 
at that point ends the innings, and no runs scored 
on that actual play count. Only one man can 
occupy any base -l on r tin e. so it follows that, if 
there is a man on first when a batter is walked, then, 
this player must proceed to second. If fill "the 
bases are occupied — “ full ” or “ loaded are the 
terms used— then a walk will automatically force 
to one run. Except when this would occur, 
pitchers often deliberately walk known dangerous 
MtterS; ' --'A -T T-i 
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Once there are runners onthe bases, the pitcher’s American, eacli consisting of eight clubs. Each 
job becomes more complicated. These runners club plays a schedule of 154 Karnes, meeting each 
may move at any time, and one or more may of the other clubs in its league 22 times. Games 
attempt to "steal” a base. If this is tried, the are played every day, including Sundays,. The 
pitcher will throw the ball to the appropriate base, champions of these two leagues meet in a series of 
insteadof pitching to the batter. The catcher will the best of. seven games, known as the “World 
also be watching: for an attempt to steal. If he Series,” for the Championship of the World, 
sees one, he will immediately move from behind Below these two leagues, are two others, the 
the batter and call for a “pitch out." The. International-"- so called because two of the teams 
pitcher will throw the ball to him, and he will are in Canada— and the American Association, 
relay it to the appropriate base. The batting side The champions of these leagues meet in the “ Little 
will have players not actually engaged or coaches World Series,” Underneath these are numerous 
coaching at first and third, and advising the professional leagues, classified A, B, ,0, or B 
runners whan to steal. A batter may deliberately according to the standard of play. Then come the 
“sacrifice "himself to advance a team-mate on the semi-professional clubs and the “ sandlot “ or 
base paths. He . does this by hitting the bail amateur teams, The clubs in the major leagues 
gently — “bunting” is the term — towards the will have an extensive “ farm ” system, consisting 
pitcher or down the first base line. He is, of of clubs owned and run by the major organisation 
course, automatically put out at first, but one or in junior leagues of every grade. Promising 
more colleagues may have advanced one or more players will be brought, up to major standard 
bases, while the ball was rolling. Obviously, this through this chain. . 

would not be done with two. out, as a third would Baseball is also the chief summer game of 
end the innings, and no advance by dther.runnera Canada, and it is very widely played in Australia, 
would be of use. Runners on- bases when an It has been played in Britain for some years, and, 
innings ends are said to be “ left on,” and they since the war, it has made very considerable pro- 
score nothing. Incidentally, if a batter is hit by a gress. There are clubs in almost every part of t he- 
pitched ball, he gets a free passage to first. country, and games have attracted crowds of up to 

Substitutes are permitted, and pitchers who are 20,000. The game may well euual the popularity- 
being hit are often relieved. Spare pitchers will ! of cricket, for it is full of action, and games rarely 
be “ wanning up ” with spare catchers in a special have to be left drawn, as a full match is usually 
area known as the “ bull pen.” Also a team completed within two hours, 
desperately in need of runs -may want to make a Similar to baseball is Softball, which is very- 
batting change if the lower part of the batting popular in America with girls as well as men, and 
order is “up.” Pitchers, being specialists, are -which was demonstrated in Britain during the war 
rarely’ good hitters, and, if there arc men on base by American and Canadian servicemen. The hall 
who might score, two out, and it Is the pitcher’s is not actually particularly soft, but- it is larger 
turn to bat. it may be expedient t o send in another than a baseball, and all pitching ifl underarm, 
batter, not one of the actualjnine playing the game. Distances between bases, and between the plate 
an a “pinch hitter.” If this is done, then a andthemoundareshortertlmnintheparentgame, 
different pitcher must bo used when the side fields 

^Although the pitched ball reaches the batter full ' BASKETBALL, 

pitch, pitchers can develop a wide variety of Basketball is an idenl example of the winter 
pitches, including very fast balls, curves, etc. It team game, which is also primarily an indoor game, 
is the catcher, who knows his own pitchers and Originally invented by an American Y.M.C.A. 
who studies the strong and weak points of the official at Springfield. Massachusetts, it can be 
batters, who chooses what type of ball should be played in almost any gymnasium or hail : and it 
pitched, and this is indicated to the pitcher by a can be played outdoors on an asphalt court. In 
signal, which might be, for Instance, two fingers America it is played by teams of all standards from, 
held against the glove in a certain way. The j schoolboys to professionals ; and. taking games all 
pitcher may accept or refuse a signal. Ifherefuses over the. country into account, it is watched by 
and it is repeated, he will know that the catcher, more spectators than any other American game, 
considers it urgent that that particular delivery In the country of its birth, it can justifiably be 
be thrown. Refusals are most frequent when the called the chief winter team game, especially 
catcher calls for a fast ball near the end of a game, having regard to t he fact s that, ice-hockey is played 
when the pitcher is tiring. Incidentally, a batter only in certain sections of the country, that 
is not automatically struck out when the third American football has only a ten-week season 
strike crosses, the plate. He is not out until the finishing early in. December, and that lacrosse is. 
catcher, who will be credited with the put out, played .only in' the spring. Basketball has spread 
catches the ball. If he fails to hold it, the batter far beyond the United States, and it is played In 
may. run for first, though ho will seldom reach there almost as many countries as is Association foot- 
before. the catcher gathers and relays the ball. trail. It is Included in the Olympic Games, and. 

Detailed score sheets are kept, and against each in the Games of ISIS, the basketball tournament 
player’s name is shown : his times at bat; his occupied the whole Olympic fortnight. It, has 
hits; now many of the hits were one base hits been played in Britain for some years, and is on the 
(singles), how many two base hits (two-baggers), increase. There are specially active centres '-la : 
how many three base hits (triples), and how many London and Birmingham, and the Services, par- 
four base hits (home runs or homers) : how many tieulariy the E.A.F., have taken it up as part of 
runs he actually scored ; how many runs he batted their physical-training schemes, and have helped 
in, i.e.. the number of men who crossed the plate to popularise It, 

after completing their circuit on his hits; how Basketball is played five-aside, l:mt substitutes 
many sacrifices he made ; how many put outs he are permitted. The ball resembles that used in 
made when fielding ; bow many assists, i.e„ throws Association football, but it is played only with the 
which resulted in a put out ; and how many errors, hands. The goals; Consist of posts with iron rings, 
i .e. . fumbles, dropped catches, throws to the wrong at the top, through which the ball must be thrown. , 
base, etc., he made. Against the pitcher’s name These rings have short nets suspended from; thein,. 
will be shown the number of innings pitched ; the and the ball must, of course, pass through the- 
number of runs scored against hint ; the number rings from above them. Fixed to the top of the 
of hits off, him ; the number, of walks given ; and posts behind the goals are back-boards, and the. 
the number of men actually struck out. Batting ball may be thrown against these so us to fall down 
averages are calculated by dividing the times at through the ring. Running with the ball Is not 
bat imp the number of hits, An average of 0-400 permitted, and it ia advanced by dribbling, which 
would, be except ionally good. Pitchers are graded means by bouncing it, c>r by passing. Some herd 
accorauiR to the .number of games- won. and lost, knocks tire Inevitable, and most players' wear elbow : 
"he word “hits’ m these scores always means a and knee pads. Deliberate bodily contact as a 
sale hit that took the batter to first base or farther means of defence is not, however, allowed ; and 
Min), nna_was.net a chance. If a batter hits a the penalty fin a “ personal ” foul is two free 
catch aha goes safely to first base because the thrown, while, for a more technical riffifriiogement, 
eaten:.wa3.djpp.pe'i, he remains at first and plays if is one free throw. Goals thrown during play 
*; • '■ : re in, the usual way. but he is not count two points, and goals thrown from free 
emma wm a hit. throws are worth one point. Tactics play a big 

,, ' -o' m America I lhrhly erg liscd. part n the tune, and most teams t y to carry out 

mere are two major leagues, the National and the * attacks according to a prearranged plan. Defen-.*. 
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■sire plans are also made, these being based on 
either a raan-to-man or a zone defence. Stamina 
and agility are both needed for basketball, and 
great height is an asset. There are teams in the 
United States in which a man 6 feet 4 inches tail 
would be the smallest man playings. ■- 1, 

Basketball has been enthusiastically taken up by 
girls in the United Staten and in some European 
rnnntri uti e in Britain.. 

Netball : 

Similar to basketball, and, as far as Britain is 
concerned, very much older, .'is netball. : Uiilike 
basketball, which, though it is played by girls, is 
primarily a men’s game, netball is exclusively a 
girls' game. It is almost, always played outdoors 
on an asphalt or even a grass court. The ball is 
similar to that used in basketball, as are the goals: 
except that these have no back-boards; Netball 
is played seven-aside instead of five, and substi- 
tutes are not permitted. 

BOWLS. 

Bowls is one of the oldest of all games, and, like 
several other almost traditional games, it seems to 
be steadily increasing in favour in these middle 
years of the twentieth century. Once dismissed 
by many people as simply ‘‘ an old man’s game,” 
it now has many devotees of ail ages and also of 
both saxes. It is played indoors as well as out, for 
there are now several covered rinks operating in 
various parts of the country. The game certainly 
goes back to the thirteenth century and, in its 
earlier days, its popularity was such that it was one 
of the games officially legislated against as likely to 
Attract people away from archery. Henry VIII., 
who was fond of all sports, was a keen player ; and 
the famous game bn Plymouth Boe in which Sir 
John Hawkins brought his match with Sir Francis 
Drake to a successful conclusion even after the 
Armada had been sighted, if not- definitely 
■•authenticated, is accepted ns fact by several 
! -competent: historical ; authorities. About : A cen- 
tury after ibis incident, .however. Bowls fell on 
evil times. Many greens were attached to taverns, 
-and the game acquired areputation os being merely 
an adjunct- to pothouse revelry. It was revived on 
a, rattier higher level -in Scotland, however, never 
again, to sink so near to oblivion. 

Bowls as played to-day is actually two 1 separate 
■ games, and each has 1 ts own supporters, few players 
<vf one attempting the other. These are the Kink 
dr Bevel Green. Game and the Crown Green game. 
As the names imply. it is the rhita rattier; than the 
bade objectives of the games which differ. The 
Level Green game is the more widely played, and 
this, as the name suggests, is played on a perfectly 
Hat piece of well-eared -for turf. .The Crown Green 
game, which is very- popular in Lancashire and 
Yorkshire and which is also played in -the Mid- 
lands. is played on a green of which the centre is 
6 inches or more higher than the corners. There 
are some differences in the actual games— for 
instance, in the patting into play of the object 
hal — but basically the two games are similar, so 
it will be appreciated that a good deal of experience 
and a very high level of skill is demanded by the 
.Grown Green. This game is usually played be- 
tween two players who oppose each other, whereas 
the Level Green game is played between skies each 
consisting of one, two, three, or four players. 

The particular equipment used and the detested 
, technicalities of Bowls make it a game in which a 
great deal of skill can be attained, but at first glance 
it- seems a very simple game, Its object is simply 
; the playing of she bowls as near as possible to the 
-Object ball. Bearing in mind, however, first, that 
the object ball itself does not occupy a fixed spot 
but k i at into play by the first player, and, second 
ly, that- the bowls are biased, it will he realised that 
the elementary objective is more easily -planned, 
than achieved. 

' The object ball or ” jack ” is a small white ball 
about 21 inches in diameter. The bowls used 
differ in the two games. Those in the Level Green 
game hare a maximum weight of 8 1 lb. and a 
maximum circumference of Hd inches. Those 
in the Crown Green game are much smaller and 
lighter. They are also less biased : but, in this 

«ne e jack is biased 1 f j. iti u . t 
interesting In the early day;: of the game, bowls 


were little, if at all, biased. Then bias was given 
by weighting with lead, 3S?ow, the bias is achieved 
by turning one side of the bowl less round than the 
..other. 

Players generally use two /bowls each in a game, 
or four if playing singles and the player or side 
with the best record .of bowls near the jack wins the 
'•' end ’’—doubtful instances being accurately 
measured. An agreed number of ends make up 
the game, the side winning the most shots through- 
out 'the* whole game being the winner. With a 
number of bowls all being played, and each . being 
liable to a hit from a following player, it Will.be 
appreciated that there is a good deal more in 
Bowls than the mere rolling of a bowl, even a 
biased bowl, at a small white bail. 

; > -gboxing. : WW-iVfkv 

The sport of boxing, sometimes called “ The 
Noble Art of Self Defence," though actually 
aggression is its keynote and defence an incidental, 
has along history, for it is a modern continuation 
of the old sport of Prize-Fighting. . 

Prize-Fighting was very popular at the time of 
the Regency, and it retained this popularity — 
though illegal and always subject to interference 
by the authorities— right up to the end of the 
nineteenth century, when it was succeeded by the 
present-day glove-fighting dr boxing.! ;A prize- ; 
fight was a very rugged, hot to say brutal, affair. 
Bare fists were used, and wrestling holds and 
throws were allowed under the London Prize-King 
Buies, which governed the contests. All fights 
were to a finish, and a round ended when one of the 
contestants went down. When this happened, the 
fighter had BO seconds, during which he received ; 
attention from his seconds or " bottle-holders,” to 
come up to “ scratch." It was when & man failed 
to do this that a fight finished. 

Prize-fighting : was illegal, and. in this, its 
position was clearer than is that of boxing to-day. • 
Though not actually illegal, it is certain that 
boxing, in the sense that it Is in actual fact an 
attempt on the part of two men to knock each 
other unconscious, is not legal. If there is no 
knock-out, however, a decision on points is given, 
and, technically boxing is a contest of skill for 
points, the knock-out not being .recognised, jn. the. 
official rules. At any rate, properly regulated 
contests are not now subject tQ police interference. 

Boxing differs from prize-fighting in many 
respects. First, gloves are worn, and clean hitting 
only is allowed, holding and throwing as in 
wrestling being forbidden. Bounds are subject to 
a time-limit, usun ly three minutes, arid they end 
after that time, even if both men are still on their 
feet, as. of course, they generally are. There is a 
one-minute interval between rounds. As these 
timed rounds do not end simply because a man 
goes down, a fallen contestant has ten seconds, 
counted off aioud by the. referee, in which to rise ; 
and it is when he fails to do so that the legally 
unofficial but ■ practically conclusive knock-out 
occurs. . Should the round end while he is on the 
floor, then, of course, the fighter has the normal 
minute interval, during which he may . receive 
attention, in which! to recover. The referee may 
stop the bout at any time if he- thinks that a man 
might suffer serioiw injury if allowed to continue ; 
and, in this. case, the winner is credited with a 
“ technical knock-out ” : as he is if hie opponent 
fails to come up when the bell sounds to start a 
round. - In the early days of glove-fighting, fights 
were ton finish, as in the prize-ring days. Bounds 
were limited to three minutes, but they ware not 
limited, in number. : Later on, it- became the cus- 
tom to limit a fight to so many rounds, a points 
decision being given, if there was no knock-out. 
Fifteen rounds is the limit at the present time. 

; Boxers breaking the rules by hitting below the . 
belt or by some other infringement- are usually : 
warned once or twice, after which they are dis- 
qualified. In ■ the United States, the "no foul" 
rule operates to prevent disqualifications. The 
authorities make it a rule for fighters to wear cer- 
tain protective equipment, and, under - these 
circumstances, it Is maintained that a foul blow 
would not actually incapacitate a man. If a foul 
blow is delivered, the man responsible scores no 
points at all for that round; and his opponent has 
i five minutes in which to recuperate. There has 
1 been some talk about introducing this rule into 
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Britain, but tliiB has not yet been done, although a 1 
recent regulation compels boxers to wear the same 
protection as is used in America— and which i 
consists of a device invented by an Englishman, j 

: In professional boxing, the referee, who is: in the 

ring with the boxers, is solely responsible for any 
points decision ; but in an amateur contest the 
: referee is assisted by two judges. In Britain, the 
referee of an amateur bout sits outside, the ring, 
and calls out instructions such as “ Break,” etc,, 
from there. The two judges also sit near the ring, 
hut on different sides of it from, the referee and from 
: each other. At the end of a bout, the judges give 

their decision, and, only if they disagree is the 
referee called upon to giro a casting vote. The 

referee, however. Can Stop the fight at any time m 

favour of one of the contestants. In other 
countries and in the Olympic Games, the referee of 
amateur bouts goes into the ring, but he still has 
the assistance of the judges, and he is not required 
to give a decision unless they disagree. Amateur 
boiits are usually limited to three rounds, .as the; 
pdhtestahta may be required to fight several times 
during a tournament. The count following a 
knock-down in an amateur contest is silent. 

The difference between a good professional and a 
good amateur Is probably more marked in boxing 
than in any other sport. Amateur boxing, inci- 
dentally. is the only sport in which the whole or 
Europe, including Britain, combines to select a 
team to oppose the United States. 

Boxing contests, both professional and amateur, 
are arranged in classes according to body-weight. 

. The divisions are: flyweight, up to 8 stone; 
bantam-weight, up to 8 stone 6 lb. ; feather- 
f ' weight, up to 0 stone ; light-weight, up to 9 stone 
: 9 lb. : welter-weight, up to 10 stone 7 lb. ; middle 

weight, up to 11 stone 6 lb. ; light-heavy-weight, 
or cruiser weight, up to 12 stone 7 lb. ; and heavy- 
weight, any weight. 

CBICKET. 

Cricket can claim a longer history than any 
other team game. Historians have attempted to 
trace its origin in various bail games played by 
ancient races, and, even if some of these derivations 
are a little far-fetched, we can at least say that 250 
years ago the game was being played in aform not 
so very dissimilar from that, of to-day. Hamp- 
shire, particularly the village of Hambledon, 

■ Surrey and Kent really pioneered this game that 
*. was later to be taken so seriously at the other end 
of England, though the great days of the Hamble- 
don cricketers were somewhat later than our late 
seventeenth-century starting point. 

§ Cricket to-day is played by two teams, each 
i consisting of eleven players, which take it in turn 

f to •* bat ” and to “ field.” It is the object OF the 
batting side to score “ runs.” and to score as many 
as possible before they arc got “out” by the 
fielding side, who then take their turn with the bat. 
The ground is generally oval in shape, with a white 
line, called the " boundary ” line, marked round it. 
The “ wickets,” which the batsmen have to defend, 
are pitched near the centre of the ground on a 
specially well-tended piece of turf, or on matting j 
or concrete. There are two wickets, each con- 
sisting of three “ stumps,” joined across the top by 
two ” bails.” The wickets are pitched opposite 
, each oilier 22 yards apart. The bats used have a 
flat striking surface, and the kali, which weighs 
about 5 ounces, is red in colour and hard. - 

The ball is delivered by “ bowling,” not throwing, 
it from one wicket to the batsman at the other, 
six balls — comprising one “ over "—being bowled 
from each end in turn. The hatting side bat two 
at a time, one at each end, ao-it follows that, with, 
eleven men in a team, the, fielding aide has to get 
ten out to finish the innings, as the remaining 
batsman then has no one to partner him. There 
are a number of ways in which the batsman can be 
got out. If the ball, passing the bat, hits the ; 
wicket, or if he plays the hall on to his wicket, he is i 
out “ bowled.” If he hits the wicket with his feat: 
when making a stroke, he is out “ hit wicket,” If j 
he leaves Isis ground, misses the ball, and the ; 
wicket-keeper, having taken the bail after it ; 
•passed the wicket, " breaks ” the wicket; he is cut 
” stumped.” If he hits the ball and it is caught 1 
before it touches the ground, he is out “ caught,” i 
If, when.runnltig. he fails to reach his grouhd before i 
the wicket Is broken, he is out “ run out.” If the 1 


ball when bowled would have hit the wicket, but 
hits his leg instead, he is out ” leg-before-wicket” 
—though this is a very complicated rule, and there 
are occasions when, if the hall did not first pitch in 

line with the wicket, the .batsman Is not out,, even 

though only bis leg stopped it hitting the wmket. 

A' batsman may also be given out if he obstructs 
any ,of the fieldsmen. , , , . :i. ■ 

Buns are scored by the tw r o batsmen running ■ 

past each other from wicket to wicket while the 
ball is being retrieved after a hit. Naturally, the 
batsmen will run as many runs as possible for a hit, 
but if the ball crosses the boundary line it auto- 
matically counts four, or. if it does so without 
touching the ground, six. Certain runs, called 
“ extras,” can be scored without the ball being 
hit. If the ball passes the bat without hitting the 
wicket and goes far enough for a run, tins is 
I counted as a " bye.” If it goes off the batsman s 
leg, not having been kicked away deliberately, and 
they run, it is a leg-bye. If it is bowled so wide of 
the wicket that the batsman cannot reach it, it is a 
“ wide,” and one run fa added to the score. If the 

bowler comes in front of the wicket at his end before 

delivering the ball, or if be throws it, it is a ‘ no- 
ball.” In this case, the umpire shouts ‘No-ball 
as quickly as possible, and the batsman can then 
hit at it, counting any runs he scores, but not being 
out if he misses it Or fa- caught. If he does not ’ ; 
score off a no-ball, then one run is added as an 
extra. Widest and no-bails do not count aa part 
of the over. 

It is obvious that members of the fielding side 
will he disposed about the field hi what arc* con- 
sidered the best positions for preventing runs and 
for assisting in getting the batsmen out. One man. 
of course, is the bowler, and one other position is 
fixed. This is the wicket-keeper, who stands 
behind the batsman's wicket. The remaining nine 
positions are not, fixed, but there are a large num- 
her of recognised positions : far too mauy, in tact, 
for them all to be occupied at ones. : Those which 
are occupied will depend on a decision reached by 
the bowler in consultation with his captain, and 
arrived at in the light of the particular type of 
howling, and how the batsman is, likely to deal 
with it. v . ■- ... ■■ 

j To gain some idea of the recognised positions, 
imagine a right-handed batsman standing ready 
at the wicket, hte body at right angles: to the line 
from wicket to wicket. The side of the field in 
fronted him, nearer to hte bat than to his body, and 
on the left of the bowler, fa the “off” side, 

: Behind him. nearer to his body than to his bat, and 
on the bowler’s right, is the “ teg ” side. On the \ 

off, to the right of the wicket-keeper, behind the : i 

wicket, and close to the bat are the “slips.” 

There may lie up to four of these, caiied. Koine ; 

from the wicket-keeper outwards, ” first,” 

“ second,” “ third ” and “ fourth slip.” .Behind : j 

them, nearthe boundary, is ” third man," , Coming s 

a little forward from the slips, but still behind the I 
bat and close to it, is the; “ gully,” where there 
may be two men. Level with the bat, in front of 
l it and close to it, ; fe ” point,” or, if he is standing : 
farther back, “ deep point.” Coming farther for- 
! ward, in front of the bat on the off, but not ® far 
round as to be level with the bowler’s wicket, te 
“ cover,” who may have a man some way behind , ■ J 
Mm at “extra coyer.” About level with the 
bowler, or a little farther back, fa ’■ mid-off,” •with. : • ; 
possibly, a man behind him on the boundary at 
“lone off.” All these positions have their counter- , J 

parts on the leg side, . The leg; equivalent of “ lone , : 1 fa 

off ” is " long on ” ; of “ mid-off,” ” mid-on " ; os' : ■ i 
“ cover ” and “ extra cover,” “ mid-wicket “ ami , 

“ deep mid-w -a' t . of “ p iir t ” an , " deep \ 

point " gqn e le and “ deep squnr m 
“ gully,” “ short lm " ; of “ third man," “ long: j 

leg ” ; and of “ slit 1 .” “ leg slip.” 

’ -cl sama he i.f ini _i iooa t ( ’ I 

n r nd , > i , • * ’ tin 1 *, 

three days or longer, and are two-Sraii»Ks matches. 1 

T cl m h« are restrict* i u t 
half a day, and consist of one Innings each. In a ' 
one-innings i - h, tin . : ttii g «*eo I i ,! 
not continue listenings after tbs opponent*)’ score 
baa been psumd, as the match fa then considered ■ .• ; 
wo i iy > . an; wlf HeM, th . numbe r out <fa 
the * * fa < t luw i t been « tin 1 b a i t, 
applies of e. urso, luring the Becom inn n#s ■ i r. 
tw -in lug's latch rMouki the aid b ttinjr first 
prove the warn m It si u 1 < mar rumt, 
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those scored in excess, of the opponents’ final total. 
In a tyro-innings match, the innings are alternate, 
i.e., the side which bats first also bats third : but 
there is an exception to this rule. Should the side 
batting first get its opponents out while they are 
still 150 or more runs behind, then the side which 
is ahead can, if it wishes* require the other side to 
bat again at once, the leading side keeping its 
second innings. in reserve to be used if necessary. 
If a batting side thinks that it has scored sufficient 
runs, and that, if it continues to hat, time will be 
up before the. other side has been got out, it can 
declare its innings closed, in this case, should the 
other side get the necessary runs. it wins, of 
course, even though it may have lost more wickets 
than had the other side by the time of the 
declaration. 

Although cricket quickly spread over England 
and became known as “ England’s National 
Game,” its story outside England h m been a 
peculiar one. Even as close at hand as Scotland 
and Ireland, it has never been taken up very 
seriously or with much enthusiasm; and the 
Continental countries which have adopted so many 
English games have, with one exception, left 
cricket severely alone. The exception is Holland, 
where the game is played enthusiastically, the 
standard of the best players being about equal to 
that of good English club cricketers. Cricket is 
played in the United States and Canada, but only 
to a slight extent, and then, particularly In the 
United States, chiefly . by Englishmen. Apart 
from Canada, however, the Commonwealth coun- 
tries have been enthusiastic. The standard in 
Australia is almost certainly the highest in the 
world ; and South Africa, New Zealand, India, and 
the West Indies can ail turn out teams capable Of 
holding their own with .England. 

Cricket has its disadvantages. It does not offer 
a speed-loving era a great deal of action ; it is 
utterly dependent on fine weather ; and. raanj- 
games have to be left inconclusively drawn, . Its 
retention of the title of England’s National Game 
is now more of a courtesy than an indication of 
fact ; but cricket's place in the scheme of things 
sporting seems secure enough. There are ;many 1 
people who. despite frequent suggestions for 
" brightening up ” the game, are perfectly satis- j 
fled with St exactly aa it is. 
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passing through, or “ running,” a hoop. It is alay 
sometimes expeditious to play a shot designed to 
increase the other side’s difficulties, rather than 
simply to advance one’s own course round the 
circuit. While endeavouring to score Ms own. 


STANDARD SETTTNC 


yards- 

yard*- 


Only those portions indicated by a continuous- 
line need be marked on the court. 

The order of making the points is indicated by 
the arrows, 

points, a player will also be considering ways and 
means of leaving his opponents at a disadvantage. 

There is a system by which' handicap matches 
may be arranged, a certain number of extra turns, 
or” bisques,” being given to one player. A'*half- 
bfaque ” is an extra turn in which no hoop may be 
scored. . 


or almost CYCLING. 

! country Few Inventions can have been so widely adopted, 
the All- so rapidly aa the bicycle. This fe not surprising, 
868. with for this comparatively simple method of trans- 
fa impor- porfation offers many advantages, with, . few- 
imbledon counterbalancing disadvantages. In all of the 
amis, and three main activities for which it is used — cycling- 
th in the for utilitarian purposes, cycling for recreation, and. 
nay have cycling as a competitive sport. 

Croquet Utilitarian cycling includes using a bicycle for 
however ; , going to and from work, for going shopping, and. 
I touroa- for every fairly short journey that has to be under- 
>f private taken. One advantage is that a limited amount of 
luggage can be carried ; and another is that, like 
coloured walking, it offers some exercise, but it enables the 
;s usually traveller to cover the ground three or four times as , 
4 on the fast as when walking. It makes one independent, 
standard of local 'bus and train services, and yet, in towns,. 
Is, but a it is probably as fast as the public transport. A 
iiigth and ; bicycle ie not a very expensive item ; it should fast . 

for many years ; and it should soon save its cost, 
e ground, in fares and in shoe-leather, 
diagram. It is also ideal from a recreational point of view,, 
the lawn, for the touring cyclist enjoys most of the advan- 
nd black tages of either the walker Or the motorist, while- 
1, though avoiding their disadvantages. The .walker gets 
3h player plenty . of exercise and a splendid, view of the. 
; and the country, hut the distance he can, cover fa very - 
t pass Ms limited. The motorist gets plenty of distance, 
ie circuit but at too fast n pace to see thecouutry, and he- 
shing by gets no exercise. The cyclist, however, gets 
ilia must exercise, while moving fast enough to cover four 
Sachside, times the ground seen by the walker, yet/not so. 
ide. plays fast, that tic cannot see the country through which 
id are 28,- he is passing. ‘ 

11s before Oyelh is as a competitive sport is a vast subject, 

for no other sport in which most of the competition > 
id tactics takes the form of racing offers so many different 
as. Or the types of racing, A cycle-racing meeting provides, 
ms ways, not only first,- -class sport, but also a wide variety of 
: own or | sportk. On the Continent, the popularity of 
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cycling far exceeds that of any other sport, and the 
leading riders are the objects of tremendous hero- 
worship. The sport also has a large following in 
■Britain, and a growing one. which would Brovreven 
faster if there were more tracks available for top- 
class meetings. 

Cycle racing -takes place oh •'banked tracks like 
-motor racing tracks, on flat grass tracks, on cinder 
tracks, on indoor board tracks, hand 'on roads. 
There are races at all distances from short sprints 
to the Tour do France, which lasts for a month. 
The ■ sport includes ordinary straightforward 
massed-start races ; abort-distance championships 
in which the competitors are drawn against each 
other in pairs, the winners going on to the next 
round, and so to the final ; time trials, in which 
each rider completes the course separately -against 
the clock ; point- to-point races, in which the first 
three at the end of eaeh lap score points, and the : 
rider 'with the most points is the winner, even if he 
does not actually finish first; courses des primes, 
in which the leader at every lap wins a prize; 
motor-paced rades, in which each rider races behind 
a motor-cycle, which has a large windscreen and a 
small roller at the back, right on to which the 
cyclist rides; pursuit races, in which the riders 
start spaced out round the track ami try to catch 
eaeh other, anyone so caught being eliminated ; 
Madison races, in which teams of two race, with one 
man actually on the trank and Ids team-mate 
relieving him at will {this is the system used in the 
six-day races) ; and tandem races. 

There is .also cycle roller racing, in which the 
cycles are on sots of rollers. The riders do not 
actually move forward at all, but the distance they 
cover is automatically registered on large dials. 

. Then there is the latest form of cycle racing, cycle 
speedway. This is a sport devised by youths, who 
started it simply by trying to imitate the motor 
cycle speedway riders by holding cycle races cm 
pieces of waste ground. ' They raced as the speed- 
way riders do, one pair opposing another pair, and 
with all the races at the same distance. This 
.informal activity spread like wild-fire, and, in an. 

. amazingly short time, another properly organised 
sport had arrived. The National Cyclists Union, 
the governing body of cycle racing in Britain, then 
acted- most ’sensibly. Realising that these young- 
sters had started this sport out of admiration for 
speedway racing, into which they might well 
gravitate In the course of time, the cycling rulers 
. took over the organisation of this new sport in the 
hope that they might be able to persuade these 
youths to come into cycling instead. 

1 Cycle racing is both amateur arid professional, 
:f,n<l both types of rider may appear at the same 
meeting. Tfiere are not many professionals in 
Britain, but, as far as this side of the sport does 
■exist here, the 1 S.G.U. governs it as well as the | 
amateur racing. The N.C.U. also has a- touring 
side, though this is not, perhaps, as well known- as | 
the activities of the Cyclists Touring Club, which ! 
-concentrates entirely on touring. This is a 
tremendous organisation, on the working of which, 
It is interesting to note, the methods of the Auto- 
mobile Association were based— for t-he C.T.C. 
came first By many years. Another cycle racing 
body is the British League of Racing Cyclists. 
This organisation is in rivalry to the N.C.U., and 
BJj.ll.il. cyclists are not recognised as amateurs 
l>y the' N.C.U., nor for t-he purposes of such 
competitions as the Olympic Games. The main 
point of difference between the N.C.U. and the 
B.L.Ii.C. is massed-start road racing, This is 
extremely -popular on the Continent, where every- 
thing stops for it, and where roads arc specially 
Closed, In Britain, however, roads are not- closed- 
for racing, and the N.C.TT. will not imfmit massed- 
start racing, except on dosed circuits swell as parka, 
most road races being time trials, which, take place 
very early in the morning. Tho B.L.K.C, does 
organise massed-start, road races, the riders; being 
subject to certain rules such as “ No overtaking in 
towns,” etc. 

, Finally,; it- would-be surprising if no team game 
involving the use of cycles had been invented ; and 
’-V ' '* such a ga ic. This is tile; le pol 
which has its own governing body, the BJeyelo Toks 
Association. This is a dangerous game, involving 
hard wear on men and machines, and reauiring 
(treat cycling skill and considerable nerve. ‘ It Is 
very popular, end there are International matches 
. between the home countries 


; Fencing cart claim a longer history than most 
competitive sports, for it is, of course, the present- 
day equivalent of the old custom of duelling ; and* 
like some other very ancient recreations— -Archery, 
for instance— it is fast graving in popularity, ami 
has shown , an extraordinarily rapid development 
during the last few years. 

As far as’ Britain is concerned, the earliest form 
• of. duel with -which most of us come iti contact 
through reading is the clash of mounted knights 
armed with landes in the mediaival Tournaments ; 
and it is interesting' to note that this was not con- 
fined to occasions when the protagonists were out 
to kill or seriously disable each other, but was often 
a purely sporting affair in whieh special less-lethal 
lances were used. In later times, duelling became 
dismounted and the weapons changed. In Eliza- 
bethan days, duellists fought- with a sword, for 
attacking thrusts; in the right hand and a dagger, 
for defensive parries, in the left : a very highly 
skilled form of swordsmanship which can still be 
seen demonstrated occasionally in such displays 
as the Koyal Tournament. Later still, the dagger 
was discarded, and duels were fought as are the 
fencing bouts of to-day with only the one weapon, 
the sword, for both attack and defence. 

duelling began to decline in Britain' during the 
Regency period, though the gentlemen of those 
days continued to learn swordsmanship, and to 
fence with the practice weapon, the foil. At that 
time, however, it became fashiofiabfeftvr young then 
of aristocratic upbringing to learn how to use their 
fists for fighting, and it was a proud boast in any 
circle to be able to say that you could hold your 
own with a professional pugilist. 'Thus was horn 
the “ good old English ” method of settling dis- 
putes with 1 the fists, and duelling was' relegated 
more and more to the ranks of purely “ foreign " 
customs, . Though actual duelling is now illegal 
almost, if not quite, throughout the world, it- is 
-Still carried: on occasionally on the Continent. 
Even before the cult of fist-fighting came into 
being, the art of swordsmanship had made most of 
its advances on the Continent, rather than in 
Britain, France and Italy being the nations most 
prominent in its development. To-day, the 
fencers of these and other Continental countries 
are still the best in the world, and, though coun- 
tries like Britain and the United States are taking 
more and more interest in the sport, the inter- 
national teams of those countries at- the present 
time rely to a large extent on fencers of Continental 
European descent. - 
The right to due) in Olden times was restricted to 
" Gentlemen,” Only Knights fought in mediaeval 
Tournaments, and only men Of aristocratic birth 
duelled In Elizabethan tithes and inter ; and some- 
thing of this restricted atmosphere pervaded the 
early days of fencing as a modern sport. Not tha t - 
embryo fencers’ antecedents were subjected to 
investigation, but clubs were few and expensive 
and rather exclusive. In more recent times, how- 
ever; things have changed, and class tuition ’in- 
fencing has opened a first-rate sport to anyone wl;o 
wishes to take: part in it. Fencing classes have 
long been a part of the curriculum at dramatic 
academies,: and they are now included by Some 
educational authorities in their programmes of 
adult evening classes. Almost Jhvar'ably more 
students wish to .enrol! than can he accommodated, 
and the number of feheess ahnoat doubled in the ' 
year which followed the 1048 Olympic Games. 
'-Fencing fis ' regularly.- included' in" the) Olympic 
Games, and there are many other championships, 
international contests, and competitions as we.j. 
Modern competitive fencing offers contests with 
three different weapons r the foil, which, fdrmerlv 
merely a practice weapon, is mnv the only weapon 
with which women fence; the mm, the real 
duelling-sword ; and the sabre, with which tuts 
are scored by cutting: with the blade, ai well to by ■" 
thrusting with the point-. All the terms used in 
fencing are in Fna l -nyofth scribing 
classic cuts, throste, and -parries, 'are traditional. 
Fencing ia a sport which must, lie learned by per- 
sonal tuition, either in -private- -'erdii class, "shd"::.- 
which cannot be picked up from books. 

co mo nr U eq pine t is required. The 
weapons, of course, have" buttons ” on the points, 
but. these can come off, and fencers wear a special 
glove on the sword hand, a padded Jacket, and a 
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FOOTBALL. I goalkeeper, right and left backs, right, centre, and 

. I left half-backs, and the live forwards— outside- 
If the growth and popularity of sport during the r } g bt, jngjde-rtaht, centre-forward, inside-left, and 
twentieth century has been remarkable, hardly outside-left. The object of the game is ■ to ..score 
less remarkable is the huge proportion of that I goals by putting the bail between the goal-posts 
sport which takes the form of one kind of football j and under the cross-bar which. Is 8 feet high. -. The 
or another. There are seven different games of | ball is advanced by kicking or heading it. and it 
football how Widely played, and one of them, j xziust not be handled, except by the goalkeeper,. 
Association football, is almost certainly the most who may catch, punch or throw it when to his own 
popular sport in the world. It fa infertwti xigto penalty area, but who may not run with it. A 
note that this fa the only kind of football in which game lasts for 90 minutes, divided Into two 45- 
handling of the ball is not permitted. _ minute halves with an interval of not, more than 5 

It fa impossible.; to say just who first thought of minutes between them,. . The teams toss for choice' 
football. Attempts have been made to trace the of ends or for kick-off, the side which does xxot 
game back to the Romans; and it & certain that kick-off at the start doing so after the interval, at 
some form of the game made a very early appear- which ends are changed, 

ance In Britain, for it was one of several. sports The game fa started by a player kicking the bait 
legislated against In favour of archery. Tills early from, the centre of the field. It must travel at 
foothal r It 1 1 it own circumference into the opponents' 

n 1 1 hose either to ha l the kicker 1 it play i 1 time 

oppose each other en maw, ami play over a cross- until- someone else has done so. The -opponents 
country course of .several miles. People past whose must remain outside the centre circle and in their 
houses the battle was likely to rage barred and own half until the bail has been kicked. The game- 
shuttered all boon: and windows, and, altogether, is restarted In this wav after a goal has been scored, 
the performance bore little resemblance to any- being kicked-off by the side against which thegp.a! 
thing we know an football to-day. • was scored. 

The direct ancestors of present-day football. were If the ball goes over the touch-line, U fa thrown 
the games played at English, public schools a cen- in by a player of the side which did not pot It out, 
tury and more ago. Several schools played foot- the thrower using both hands. If it is kicked over 
ball, but all the games differed, the rules often I the goal-line wide of the .goal by the attacking 
depending on purely local considerations regarding j side, it is kicked-off by a defender from the 6 -yards- 
the available space, These games were popular, ! line. If it is sent over the goal-line by a defender, 
and it was almost inevitable that, sooner or later, j the attacking side kick it in from the intersection 
old boys of these schools should try to work out a j of the goal- and touch-lines. -Tree kicks are given, 
act of rules that could, apply universally, It was 1 for infringements, these being either ".direct " ox 
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mask. Even so, accidents happen, and it is 
extremely foolhardy to attempt- even the lightest 
practice without this equipment. -Actual fatalities 
not only can happen, but- hare happened through 
fencers practising without masks, An exceedingly 
dangerous habit which should be avoided at ail 
times, but which is not always avoided even by 
top-class fencers.-fa the whipping off of the mask, to 
claim a hit before the officiate have stopped the 
bout. Many fencers do this. They think they 
have hit, so they jr.iTned5a.ieJy shout out and whip 
08 the mask. The opponent- may be in the very 
act of thrusting or cutting as, they do so, and no 
accident caused in this way .puts- any blame on 
anyone except the injured person. 

The fact, noted above that fencing is. a regular 
subject at dramatic academies hints -at one of its 
assets.-. • It will do much to Inculcate grace of 
movement and lightness of foot. It requires con- 
siderable agility, strength of wrist and forearm, 
good eyesight, and quick mental reactions-— and it 
will, of course, help to develop all these qualities, 
including eyesight. Which can be improved through 
eye exercise. Incidentally, people whose eyesight 
is below normal, except with glasses, are not 
debarred from fencing. As masks tire worn, it is 
perfectly practicable to fence wearing glasses, and, 
in fact, several of the world’s leading fencers do so. 
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not surprising that these early discussions took' 
Place at the Universities — particularly, as a matter 
of fact, at Cambridge— as it was there that boys 
from all the schools met just after leaving school. 

It soon became apparent that there was no 
reconciling those who wished to permit handling, 
of. the ball and those who opposed this, so the two 
schools of thought agreed to differ, and to go their 
separate ways. So, right from, the outset, there 
were to he at least two kinds of football. It- was' - 
the non-handlers who went ahead the faster, and 
whose game was to spread to almost every country 
in the World. 

Association Football. 

- Those whose idea of football was that it should 
be a kicking, and not a handling, game worked out 
their rules, and, in 1863, the Football Association 
was formed to govern the game. It was from the 
name of this body that the game took the name of 
Association Football, or, as it is more widely 
known, especially outside Britain, Soccer. 

Soccer is played with a round, leather-covered 
hall weighing from 14 to 16 ounces and with a 
circumference of from 27 to 28 inches, on a pitch 
marked out as in the accompanying diagram. A 
team consists of eleven players, the positions being 
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“indirect,” Direct kicks, from which a goal may i the main objects of Rugby are the scoring of 
be scored, are for deliberate infringements j in- I “ tries ” and the : Ricking of goals, _ Tries are 
direct, from Which a goal cannot be scored, for j scored by touching the ball — which is oval in 
more technical offences. For an offence by a I shape. — down behind the opponents' goal-line but 
defender in the penalty area, a penalty shot is | in front of the dead-ballline. Goals are scored by 
awarded, this being taken from the penalty spot I kicking the ball between the goal-posts but over 
with no player, apart from the kicker and the j the cross-bar. The game is started by a kick -oft’, 
goalkeeper, ■who. must not move until the ball has and the ball may be advanced by lacking or 
been kicked, within 10 yards. For certain offences carrying it. It may also be passed by hand, but 
iiithe penalty area, h6wevcr. such as “ carrying by it must not be thrown or knocked forward, 
the goalkeeper ” and " obstruction,” an indirect Flayers in possession, may be tackled by being 
Mel: is given, caught hold, of and thrown down, bnt they must. 

A player is “ offside ” if he is nearer his oppon- not be tripped. They may ward off tackier,? by 
eats* goal-line than is the ball, unless there are two pushing out their hands, with the lists unclenched, 
opponents between him ami the gcial-line, or unless towards them. When a player is tackled in 
the! ball Was last touched by an opponent. He possession, the ball must next toe played With the 
cannot, however, be offside in his own half, nor ! foot. A frequent method .of restarting the game 
: from a throw-in. If a player to an, offside position | after a. stoppage- is the" scrummage.’ In this, 
interferes With the game, a free kick is awarded certain players— from six to eight of each side— 
against him, I bend down and push against each other, the first 
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IS Indicates Post with Flag. Dehgfch and breadth of field to be as near to dimensions indicated as 

possible. , 7. V T7 V: ; . : ;~7 7 -V: ■; " , 

Mr r. ™ These broken lines indicate .10 yards and 5 yards from half-way and touch lines respectively. 
[Goal dimensions .: — 10 feet is taken from the ground 1 to the top edge of the crossbar and: IS 
feet 0 inches from inside to inside of the goal posts, f v 


Soccer is easily the most popular game in t row of each side consisting of two or three players 
Britain. In England alone there are eighty-eight j and the remaining “ serumniagers ” forming two or 
major professional clubs with some 2.7&0 profes- , three sixiwetjnent rows. 'Flic Hall is then put into 
Kianal players, apart from countless amateur ; the tunnel between the front rows, who endeavour 
clubs of all standards. There are inummerable j to hook the ba i back through their serum with a 
Cup and League competitions, and the F. A. ! view to putting their team-mates In poasessloh 
CliaUenge Cu» competition is one of the best- j for a passing or running movement, 
known annua! sporting events in the world. ■ This ! The division into two separate games came In 
attracts well over 600 clubs each year. Officially j 189a, when there wast e dispute on the questidnof 
a winter game fithc Soccer season runs from August j legalising paymerit for time lost, from ; work: by 
until May— and, in Scotland, even the Short j players. The Union would not agree id this, :» 
summer months are filled in with flve-asii.le tweutjHwo clubs, mainly in Yorkshire, seceded 
tournaments. The game is extraordinarily popu- i and formed a new Independent, governing body, 
lar ail over Europe and in South America, and it is I first called the Northern Union, but now called the 
i <t 1 1 > nt in t Lit. fates, j ltut , i i t firs < lies were con-' 

Canada, Australia, and South Africa. It is s trolling the same game, but as each has made 
included in the Olympic Games, and there is a I various rule changes during tin; Inst fifty years 
periodical tournament for the Championship of. the i finite .independently of: the > other, the games. 
World, open to the best team, professional or though still basically similar, now do contain 
amateur, that any country can produce. c,s.rt n feed and lpor * i , , t m 

" ' . J ■ : : The foregoing brief description of the game 

i.i TRwgfc ^r rrnioh and Suehv tpamifi' ;V '" applies to both codes hut, beyond that, there arp 
«*Woy union ana itugoy league. two vendor n > v „ i 

•ice first organised handling game of football start with, the number of players in a team is not 
was based , * , c « a t ,.2, , •= 1 » ’ icsan , . wo games Ex ( 1 y v » o , > J y 
■ami it took this name, the governing body being ! played twenty-aside, but this was reduced to 
called tnc- Rugby Union. Within twenty-five i fifteen, and this was the number at. the secession. 
3mar« of its beginning, however, there were two j It is still fifteen in E.U., but, In R.I,„ it is now 
distinct, versions of Rugby. ' j thirteen — the positions being seven backs and 

Flayed on a pitch marked out as in the diagram, i eight forwards in E.'tJ. and seven backs and six 
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forwards in E.L. Scoring is also different, though 
the basic score, the try. counts three points in 
ei ther game. Four hinds of goal are possible in 
li.tJ., these being a goal scored by a place-kick 
from an attempt which is awarded following a try, 
a goal scored by a drop-kick during plar, a goal 
scored toy a place-kick or a drop-kick when a free 
tick has been awarded, and a goal scored by a 
drop-kick when a player has made and claimed a 
“mark ” or" fair catch,"', when he has caught 
the ball and simultaneously driven his heel into 
■the ground and called " Mark,” The goal after a 
try counts two, and any other goal three. In 
IiX.» any of these goals is permitted, except the 
goal from the mark, -Marks are; allowed, but. goals 
cannot be kicked from them. Any kind of goal 
counts- two. .. •; 

There are several, differences in actual play. In 
3S.TJ,, the ball ruay.be kicked out of play, audit is 
then put in again leyeb with the place where it 
crossed the line. In EX., direct kicking but is 
■ allowed only from a free kick. If the ball goes out 
without first- bouncing in the field of play from any 
other kick, it is put into play at the place where it 
was kicked. -. In, E.U.,- the- ball is put back: into 
play after It has crossed the touch-line, either by 
a throw-in or by a> stirummagh, as may be decMeA 
by the side which did not put It out. . In EX., it 
is always a scrummage. Incidentally, whereas in 
It. II. the bail is put into the scrummage by a player 
of the side not considered responsible for the; 
stoppage, in EX. it isalways put in by amember of 
the defending .side. Also, in EX., a player tackled, 
in possession must be allowed to get up and play 
the ball, a privilege not accorded him in B.U. 

The total effect Of those variations is that EX. 
is a faster and more open game .than EXE Fewer 
forwards moan less “ spoiling " and more passing 
.and running among the backs;- the rale. against 
' kicking out keeps the bail in play much more ; and 
the rule -by which tackled, players must be glvefe: : : 
room to get up prevents loose “ mauling ” and 
keeps the ball in view, a Itngby game under 
either set of rules lasts for 80 minutes, divided into 
two 40-minute halves. 

In addition to Britain, both types of Rugby are 
played in France, Australia, and Sew Zealand, 
and the Union game is also played in South 
Africa, There are isolated outposts In some other 
countries as well. Both games are primarily 
amateur, the Union game entirely so, and the 
IteaguAgrae to the extenk that, while there -are 
■well over SOU amateur clubs, there are fewer than 
thirty professional clubs, and these are almost 
entirely part-time. 


Other forms of football, all of which permit 
handling, srs American, Canadian, Australian, and 
Gaelic football. 

American football la played eleven-aside on a 
pitch marked by a line .across .itwerr 5 yards; and 
with a ball and goals, which resemble those used 
in Rugby. Scoring is by “ touchdowns,” which 
are like trios, hut which count six;- conversions 
after touchdowns, which count l field- so&ls 
> ored urn j ! y, which count three; 1 and 
"safeties,*’ which means that, if the defending 
side carry the hail across their own goal-line and. 
there touch it down, two points are -awarded. to the 
at tacking side. The ball is advanced by carrying 
it, passing it — and it may lie passed forward — and- 
kicking it. The game consiste of a . series of 
“ plays •' or ” downs,” the hall becoming dead as 
soon m tbs ball -carrier, when tackled, touches the 
ground with his: hand or his knee. A team must 
advance 10 yards in four downs or give up the ball 
to a other u, L-’S ers 2 .allowed to in | 
ahead of the ball-carrier to protect- ' him from : 
t adders by " blocking " them out of the play with J 
• 1 S shcmldera Penalties ake tlie <■ m of j 
distance usually 5 or 15 yards, lost. A game 
lasts TO minutes, divided . into four 15-minute ; 
quarters, - -I 

Canadian football resembles American, but is 
twelve aside, uses only three downs, and limits : 
blocking. - Touchdowns count five. The Aus- : 
. iraiian game is played eighteen-aside on an oval 
t> j „ Points at aw- rded ft - “ near misses," as 
well as for actual goals, and scoring in this game is 
very high. Borne, mention of Gallo football will 
be found under “ Gallo Games.'’ : 
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La addition to the widely known Rugby game, 
several other school games are still played at the 
schools which invented them. Eton has the 
Field game and the Wall game, Harrow the 
Base game, and Winchester the Net same, 

G-ffilIC GAMES. 1 Af 

The term " Gaelic Games ” is usually taken- to 
mean hurling and the particular brand of football 
called Gif: lie football. They are, of course, Irish 
1 games, and they are seldom, if ever, played by 
people of any other nationality. They are, how- 
; ever, played regularly outside Ireland, for exiled 
Irishmen have formed Associations to organise 
j them in several parts of the world. In England 
they are played in London, Warwickshire, Lanca- 
shire, and the East Midlands ; and there arc active 
centres in New York, Boston, arid San Francisco, 

; and in Australia and South Africa. In some 
; Celtic centres, such as Wales, Cornwall, Devon, 
and the Isle of Man, the games have died out, but a 
form of hurling, known as shinty and with slightly 
different rules, is preserved in Scotland. Hurling 
: is of very great antiquity, and English authorities 
in Ireland first tried to suppress it six hundred 
years ago. The game was kept alive, however, and 
it is still very much alive to-day. 

To make. a comparison with: more widely known 
games, hurling, which is the -most popular Of: the - 
two, could be called the Irish brand of hockey, 
p while Grelie football is, of course, an Irish eqjuiva- 
lent of Association football— though it is, as a 
matter of fact, a blend of Association and Rugby 
football. 

Hurling is played -by teams of fifteen-aside, and 
it is said by some people to be -the fastest game, 
using a ball, in the world. The ball and sticks, or, 
more correctly, the “ slitter ” and “ hurleys,” 
bear some resemblance to hockey balls and sticks, ' 
but nothing like hockey’s “ sticks ” rule applies. 
The hall may be lilt at any height and with either 
side- of the hurley; and it can also be kicked or 
naught, though it- must not- be carried more than 
three steps nor picked up off the ground. • There is 
a good deal of hard bodily contact, and it is one of 
the toughest games in the world, Despite this, 
the goalkeeper wears no protective padding, though 
he does have a larger hurley, -Injured players may 
be replaced by substitutes. Certain things are 
prohibited, of course, and it is a foul to push, trip, 
kick, catch, hold, jump at, or butt an opponent, 
or to charge him from behind. Hurleys must not 
be thrown under any circumstances. There is no 
offside, apart from the fact that attacking players 
must not enter the parallelogram marked out near 
the goal ahead of the slitter. Scoring is by goals — 
between the posts and under the bar— or points — 
over the bar but between the posts projected. 

Gaelic football, which is also .fifteen-aside, is 
decided by goals and points in exactly the same 
way. The goals are similar to those used in both 
Association and Rugby games. They have the 
uprights and croes-bar with the nets behind them, 
exactly as in Association, but the uprights extend 
above the crossbar, as in Rugby, : One goal equals 
three points, The bail used is round, and it may, 
be kicked or caught. It may not be thrown for- 
ward, nor may It be carried, though a player may 
retain possession of it by dribbling, as in basket* 
bah, by bouncing it and re-catching it. This, too, 
is a very fast game, probably simpler in its essen- 
tials than any other kind of -football. Bodily: 
contact is frequent and violent, and substitutes 
are permitted in- case of injury. 

• To Irishmen, these games, .which attract crowds 
of 70,000 spectators, are symbols, of nationalism, 
and patriotism. Rule 24 of the SC-year-old 
G-seltc Athletic Association states t " Any member 
who plays or encourages Rugby, Association foot- 
ball, Hockey or Cricket by that very fact incurs 
immediate suspension from membership of the 
Association,” Despite this, quite a number of 
Irish Gffilic football players have subsequently; 
made their mark in first-class English professional 
Association football. ■ " ■ l ••••- . . 

GOLF. 

Golf, a game of great antiquity and- of Scottish 
origin, is widely popular in many countries, and 
extraordinarily so in Britain and the United 
States. Briefly, it consists of using certain clubs 
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with -which to play a small, hard, white ball over a competition from that moment. Incidentally, the 
cross-country course of eighteen holes. The player winning each hole, drives first from the-next' 
course will he several ihiles.in length, and each hole “ tee "—in golf terms, he “ has the honour." In 
will be several hundred yards long. Each hole has the case of a •* hall.” the “ honour •’ remains with 
its fixed starting' point -and ends with an actual the player who last bad it. While playing oufcibe 
hole in the; ground, the object of the game being to hole, the player farthest from it plays, even though 
play each hole, and eventually the entire course, in lie may bo playing his nurd or fourth before the 
as few strokes as Possible, - other player has played his second. This means 

; T he playing: hf each hole will fail into three that, in match play, “putting ’ton the " green” is 
Sections, . the initial drive, the approach, and the always liable to be complicated by a fortuitously 
green. - The starting point will be a flat piece of laid “ sttaie,” Le„ a player may be forced to 
ground, raised slightly above the surrounding “ putt ” with life opponent's ball standing between 
earth ; and, on this, the player will “ tee up ” his his own and the hole. 

ball on a small rubber “ tee,” which he will carry Every course has fixed sets of figures, one known 
round with Mm, or, perhaps, on a small mound of as “ bogey " and the other— a higher standard— 
.sand. Ho will then hit the ball as far as he can called “ par ” These represent the performance 
towards the hole.dfetance being his main object at that a first-rate player might achieve for a com- 
this stage. The stretch from the “tee" to, the plate round.. ■ On them; the. members of the par- 
hote will consist of fairly smooth ground— the ticuiar club will be given handicaps, the handicap 
“ fairway ” — not necessarily devoid of, hills and figure being the difference between their average 
rises and containing, perhaps, a few. trees. It will round and that of the first-rate player. Possession 
also probably contain a few “ bunkers ” or sand of these handicaps, which can be, altered on apph- 
traps. Tbe ; “fairway” will not, of course, he of cation supported by suitable evidence of a change 
indefinite width, and the ground at each side of in a player’s standard— in either direction— enables 
itv-thO“roaeh wiS probably be just that, r golfers who are strangers to each other to arrange 
rough, consisting, possibly of long grass, shrubs, an even match. The handicap strokes are 
of evens wood ora road. The playerfindsWsball. Swarded, i&; they are deducted from the actual 
and plays one or more additional shots towards the performance, at certain holes according to the 
hole, his play at thfe. stage being dictated more by arrangements in force at any particular club, 
a desire to achieve accuracy of direction than by A player must not receive any advice during a 
considerations of distance alone. The hole itself round, except from bis “ caddie,” if he has one. 
will be set on the “ green " ; a rough .circle of The “ caddie ” is an attendant, sometimes a boy, 
exceptionally well-tended' grass. The hole, which but often a grown man, who i. aki a prof< sslon of 
has a tin cup in it, is .marked by a flag, and it is carrying golfers' dubs round. They are often 
this flag which will have been the player’s- target excellent golfers themselves, and they know their 
iu the earlier stages of playing the hole. These home courses Inside out. Their assistance can be 
flags, incidentally, vary in colour, but they are most valuable to a player new to the course? and 
usually white or red. with, perhaps, one colour their comments, either spoken or merely to he read 
marking the first nine holes “ out ” ami another for in their faces, can be most disturbing to a player 
The second nine “ home." Once on the “ green,” off his game. This rule about advice is one of the 
the third stage—" putting ” for the hole— is many laid down for golf by the governing body, 
played. , the Royal and .Ancient Club of St. Andrews. 

There, are many different types of golf club. Other rules, called “ local rules,” apply at par- 
players being limited to fourteen. Those used for Ocular courses. 

the actual drives will probably have wooden Not all golf matches are “ singles " between two 
striking surfaces, while ail the rest will have iron, players, CTiarop'Oftsbips are,: of course : players 
- The sbaftsof the. clubs may be made either of wood being drawn against each other, and the winners 
or of steel, The latter are increasing in popularity, passing on to the next round in match piny 
but they constitute sometliing of a liability should championships, and going round In pairs in .medal 
the Player be caught in a thunderstorm. These play championships : but matches between teams 
clubs formerly had rather attractive names. In usually consist of both “singles" and “ four- 
some cases, indicative of their, functions, for in- somes.” In the latter, two players make up a side 
stance, putter, lofter, cleek niblick; inasbie, even for the round, each playing his side’s shots in turn. 
Master— for use in deep sand traps. Nowadays, Players merely playing for p’easure sometimes 
however, they are simply called the No. 1 iron, play “ threesomes,” i.e., three players playing all 
No. 2 iron. No. 3 iron, etc. Originally, most golf against all, and sometimes " four-ball foursomes,” 
courses, were by the sea, and these were called i four players, each playing his own ball. These 
“ links.” To-day. this term is looscly applied to rounds are bound to be slow, and such quartets 
any course.. should let players playing “ singles ” pass through 

Obviously, the competitive side of the game lies them. Another form of match is the best ball,’* 
in completing the holes and the course in fewer The four players split up into two partnerships, 
strokes than the other player; but there are All four players drive at each “ tee," but, there* 
actually two methods of Play, match play and after,; each partnership carries on with only one 
medal play. In match play, it is a question of ball— the best drive, of course— us in ordinary 
holes. The player completing the first hole in the ’‘foursomes.” 

least mim her Qfstrokes becomes X up. If tlienext Golf has a tremendous number of competitfonp, 
hole costs the two players the same number of championships, and matches. Probably the four 
strokes— if. in fact, it is "halved” — the first most important individual ehamptonshiria in the 
player remains 1 up. If the other player wins the world are the British Open, the British Amateur, 
third hole, the match is araiu “square”— and so. the United States Open, and the United States 
on. Obviously, such a match will not continue Aroateun American courses, incidentally, differ 
after one player has become more holes “ up ” from those in Britain; in the sense that they are 
than there are still to play. If he becomes the generally more open with wider “fairways" and 
same number of holes “ up ” as. there are still to. fewer obstacles. This makes for bet ter seorKSbuff 
May, which means, of course, tha t lie only needs to not necessarily for a bet ter game. The American 
halve.” one hole to win, then he is said to be bail is also slightly different, but the players of 
dormy ” so many. Medal play Is stroke play, i botheountric s iMetoi them 

Regardless of any.player’s performance at any one adjustment lit their play wlieh visiting the dther,- 
hole, the important thing here is the i 

strokes taken to complete the whole round. ! American chamr on«.hj« and vice versa, the two 
Medal way puts a greater strain on the player and ; countries meet regularly in team matches ter the 
demands a higher level of consistency than, iniiteh Ryder ; Cup (protessionalsh the Al'tdker CWp ; 
war. for, in the- latter, if he takes eight for a hole I {amateurs), and the Curtis Cup {womtini; Br'tain 



HOCKEY. I goal is a Bet, with a board not more than 18 inches 

: ■ -, | high at the foot of it. The striking circle .consists 
Hockey-.es an organised game is about three- of a line 4 yards long parallel to and; 16 yards to 
quarters of a century old. It was originally con- : front of the part of the goal-line between the goal- 
flned to Britain, biit the rales varied slightly in posts. This outer line is continued in each (iirec- 
each of the home countries. In 1900, the Inter- tie® until it meets the goal- line -by : marking tin 
national Hockey Board was formed as the, result quarter-circles with the goal-posts as ceiitres, 
of an. agreement between the Hockey Association, Blag-posts net less than 4 feet high should be 
the Irish Hockey Union, and the Welsh Hockey 1 placed at each corner of the ground, and at the 
Association, with a view to the provision of a Set of centre and 25-yard lines, all , those, except .-•.the-' 
rules that could apply wherever the game was I actual corner flags being a yard outside the side 
played. Two years later, Scotland joined the i line. 

founder-members of the Board. j The ball used is white, and can either be sewn 

The game spread rapidly in Britain, but it was exactly as is a cricket- ball or it can be seamless, 
seldom played elsewhere, apart from India, i Itinusthdtivefehless tiiuttSibuhcesndrmorefhan 
There, it was taken up with terrific enthusiasm, and gf. ; and its circumference must be not less than 
there is iittle doubt that Indian players are the best inches nor more than 9 1. The rules actually, 
in the world. In more recent years, it has .begun state that a bail net- conforming to these speeitica- 
to win some popularity on the Con t merit of Europe, tions may be used if the captains agree, but an 
the Netherlands being amongst the first of these official note to the rules mentions' that this; cori- 
countries to take it up, and certainly the best- of cession is intended to apply, only to club, matches,, 
them. There is now a .federation- Internationale -Sticks have a fiatstrilrinBsurfaceonthelSft: 
deHoekey, and this has no fewer than twenty-three side only. Sticks with this reversed. Which would 
countries affiliated to it. In 1847, negotiations be- be idea! for left-handed players, are not. permitted, 
.tween this Federation and the British governing There must be no metal, no sharp edges, and no 
bodies resulted in 'the federation becoming a con-- dangerous splinters- on the heads of this. stick, find 
etituentbpdj’ of theloteruattonai Board. Therales 1 the whole stick must -weigh--. notless thanlgoiinbes 


2AX St&S I/liNS >0 :100 VA;R 6S 


SEVEN YARDS UNt 


^ SIDE LINE'tolOO YARDS'^ i "' 5 

-100 yards by 65 to 60 yards. Onraxsa op Goal.-— 7 feet by. 12 feet. 
Diagram of Ground an marked out for Hockey. 


approved by the Board should now, therefore, be ! and not more than 28 ounces. ■ The handle must 
uniform all over the world. Incidentally; the' j be able to be- passed through a ring with an inside 
United States, which for long showed little interest j diameter of 2 inches. 

in hoeljey, has now taken up the game. No spikes and no nails are allowed on a player’s 

• The recent rapid interchange of various eoun- I boots. 

tries’ particular games has resulted in, not exactly | The game is started and restarted after a goal or 
siehange of name, hat- something approaching that j after half-time by a bully at the centre of the 
fur hockey. It is now often referred to as field | ground. The players bullying stand squarely 
hockey, to distinguish it from ice-hockey. • Its- ! facing the side-line, each with his own goal on his 
hockey originated, of course, in Canada and it right. Each player -taps the ground between the 
spread to the United States. As hockey on grass ball and. his own goal-line and :tben his opponent’s 
was not then played in those countries, the tea stick over the bail three times alternately, after 
version -was always referred to simply , as hockey, which one of them must play 'the ball- before it is 
Now that ice-hof-key lias won such popularity in “ to play,” At any bully; all the other- players 
Britain, there is a tendency even here to drop the must stand. nearer their own goal-line than, is the 
word ice,” hence the possibility of confusion and ball until it is in ploy. No one apart from the 
the planring of the word “ fic-lil ” on the older game, two players' bullying must be -within 5 yards of the 

Hockey is played eleven-aside. the usual compo- ball. - - 

of a team being goaikeeper, two backs, three Only the flat striking surface of the stick may be 
half-backs, and five forwards, exactly as in used to play the ball, and no part cf the stick may 

Association footfall. A game consists ■-. of two be raised above the shoulder either at the brginning 

thirty-live minute halves, unless a shorter time has or the end of a stroke. No ball moving: above 
been agreed upon by the two captains. Ends, shoulder-height may be stopped with the stick, 
decided in the first place by a toss, are changed at Umpires are empowered to penalise any hit which 
the interval, which must not exceed five -minutes. • fa dangerous, or which may load to: dangerous play. 

The pitch is a rectangle, 100 yards in length and " Scooping ” the half or hitting- it when it is in the 
not less than 55 nor more than 00 yards wide, air are permissible, but elther-maybe.penaUseddf 
This rectangle Is marked with white tines, the the umpire thinks that tho action in any particular, 
j f > ’em’ e esa he shorter ance is dangerous Deli e te under- ting is 

> ,u Tr n. s nice toe' a i 1 ix>s«- mtailowec The ball m t oi bento elledwith 

called the 26-yard lines midway between each goal- the stick, and it must not .be stopped intentionally 
line and the centre-line. These 25-yard lines are with any part of the body except the hand. . If 
not marked continuously, but in dashes as doited the hand is used, the bail must Only fee -stopped, 
lines. Parallel to the side-lines and 7 yards inside It cannot be caught and it must not be knocked 
them are the 7-yard lines, which, like the 25-yard forward. No hitting, hooking, holding, striking 
lines, are marked' as dotted lines. The only other at, or interference with an: opponent’s ■ stick is 
mark! > A* es in front of the | allowed : nor may a player obstruct an opponent 

goals. The goals themselves consist of two per- j by running between him and the ball,; or by inter- 
pendicular posts 4 yards apart, joined by a cross- ' posing himself or bis stick as an obstruction. No 
bar 7 feet from tho, ground. Attached to .-each i charging, shoving, -tripping, holding,: kicking, or 
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striking at an opponent is allowed. Players must 
not tackle from the left uniass they can play the 
ball without, touching the opponent or bis stick. 

Goalkeepers, while in their circle, are exempt 
from some of these prohibitions. They may stop 
the ball with any part of tbeir body, and they may 
kick it. 

A goal is scored when the ball has passed over the 
goal line between tbh posts and under the cross- 
bar, provided it was hit from inside the circle. If 
it hi mit through by a defender, it is still a goal to 
the attacking side. 7 . " * . 

There is an offside rule, which differs from that 
now used in Association football in that it is the 
same as the old : offside rule hi that game. To 
start with, no player may be offside in his own half. 
In his opponents’ half, a player is offside when the 
ball is hit or rolled in by 1 a team-mate unless there 
are three opponents between him and the goal- 
line, or unless whichever of his own team-mates is 
playing the ball is nearer tlie opponents’ goal-line. 
Players who are offside are not penalised if they do 
not interfere with the play. A player in an offside 
position is Put onside if an oisponent plays the ball, 
but not, it should be carefully noted, if the ball 
merely touches or glances off an opponent. 

If the ball Grasses the side-line, it is rolled — not 
bounced or thrown — in by a player of the side 
which did not. put it out. Whoever is rolling-iu 
must stand with his hands, feet, and stick outside 
the Held of play, and he must not again play the 
ball until some other player has done so. , Ail the 
other players must hare their feet and sticks inside 
the ’/-yard line, though they may cross this aa soon 
as the ball has left the roller’s hand. 

If the ball is sent over the goal-line, wide, of the 
goal, by an attacker or, unintentionally byl-#. 
defender who is more than 25 yards from the goal- 
line, the restart is by a bully on the 25-yard line 
opposite to where the ball crossed the goal-line. 
If the ball to, hit behind unintentionally by a 
defender who is within 25 yards of the goal-line, 
then a comer is awarded to tho altneking.side. If 
it is hit behind intentionally by a defender from 
any part of the ground, then a short or penalty 
corner is awarded, : te 

A corner is n free hit from a point either on the 
goal-line or on the s.de-line within 3 yards of the 
corner tiag. All the defending side must be behind 
the goal-line, and all the attackers outside the 
circle. Whan the corner hit comes into the circle, 
attacking players are not permitted to taken first 
time shot at goal. They must first stop the ball, 
or at least slow It down, A short or penalty 
corner is taken from a spot on the goal-line not 
closer to the nearest goal-past than 10 yards. 

Penalties for infringements outside the circles 
usually take the form of a straight-forward free hit. 
Inside the 1 circles, infringements by attacking 
players' would still result in a free hit, but those by 
the defenders would be penalised by a short comer. 
Unless the infringement has been an intentional 
one deliberately committed to prevent a goal, or, 
though unintentional, has, in fact, prevented a 
goal. In these cases, a penalty bully is awarded. 
Penalty corners or even penalty bullies can be 
awarded in "extreme cases for defender’s offences 
committed anywhere behind the 25-yard line, 
even though outside the circle. 

The penalty bully is a two-man duel between tho 
offender arid a member of the attacking side. It 
takes place entirely in the circle, and all players, 
including the goalkeeper, if he is not the offender, 
must retire beyond the 25-yard line. The bully 
, takes place: 5 yards in front of the centre of the 
goal-line, and it continues either until the ball ban 
been hit into the goal, in which case a goal Is 
scored, or until it has been hit out of the circle by 
either player or over the goal-line wide of the goal 
by the attacker. If the. defender hits it over the 
goal-line, wide of the goal, the penalty bully is re- 
started, If the hail is cleared out. of the circle or 
art over the, goal-line by the attacker, the game Is 
restarted by a bully at tho centre Of the 25-yard 
line, V d V dE 

A hockey match should he controlled by two 
umpires, each of whom takes one half of the field 
and the whom of one side- line. If there is only 
one umpire; ho should be assisted by two linesmen. 

,, In toe event, of an injury, the umpire must stop 
use game. If. however, a goal has been scored i 
beftire he stops It, it counts if he considers that it j 
would still have been scored had the injury not ! 


occurred. Nosubstitutesforincapacitatedplayers 
are permitted. 

Hockey is entirely an amateur game. There 
are plenty of representative honours to be •von In 
comity, sub-divisional, divisional,; and national 
sides, but there are no: league competitions in 
British hockey— though there are in Northern 
Ireland— and no Cups, apart from a few special 
competitions such aa the London, Hospitals Cup. 
Almost every .match is a friendly, though it is not 
less keenly contested on that account. Although 
it is a very fast game, players often continue 
playing it until quite an advanced age. ; 


KORFBALL. 

As far as Britain is concerned, Korf ball is the 
youngest' of 'all team games. It has several 
features which have no parallel in any Other game, 
perhaps the most unique being that it is a mixed 
game; not in the sense that it can be played by 
mixed teams of men and women, but in that it has 
to be. Teams consist of twelve players, six being 
men and six women. The game resembles 
Basketball in, some ways, the goals, which are 11 J 
feet high, and the scoring of goals being similar. 
Korfball can be played on grass, asphalt, or any 
firm surface, and the pitch should measure 300 
feet by! 33 feet, though a smaller pitch can be used, 
provided that length and width are reduced in 
proportion. The playing area is divided into 
three sections, defence, centre, and attacking 
zones going forward down the pitch- from either 
goal ; and players do not move from one sector to 
another during the actual course of play. They 
do, however, have to be all-rounders able to play 
In any sector because of another unique rule, no 
parallel to which exists in any other game. This 
states that the players must change to another 
zone after every two goals, In addition to. en- 
couraging all-round play and preventing special- 
; fantion, this rule ensures that, even in a one-sided 
game, every player gets a fair share of the game. 
Tour players from each team play in each zone, 
and players always mark opponents of their own 
sex, Kunning with the ball: is not permitted, and 
it is advanced purely by passing. Players must 
not tackle or “ check,” and the ball can only pass 
from one team to the other by interception, either 
in the air or on the ground. Players may not 
score if there is an opponent within arm’s length. 
A game lasts for 90 minutes, divided into two 
halves.. 

« Though comparatively new to Britain, Korfball 
is not a new invention, as it was first played in 
Holland,: the country of its birth, as long ago as 
1002. There are now some 400 dubs, most of 
which run several teams, anti a total of about 
30,000 players in that country. The game spread 
to Belgium in 1927, but It did not reach a third 
country, England, until early 1847, When it did, 
it was immediately taken up with enthusiasm, and 
within two years there were about 1,000 players. 
The first ■ English centres of the game were the 
Croydon district of Surrey and round Rotherham 
and Sheffield. Cambridge University soon took it 
up, and formed, not so much a dlub. as an Associ- , 
ation composed of several clubs. There .are over 
100 players at the University. A British Kdrfb&li . : 
Association exists, and there is also an Inter- 
national Board made up of reptezeatatives of 
Holland, Belgium, and Britain. International 
inter-club games are already a regular feature of 
the game. 

Korfluril is really a winter game, and it is then 
that the various league competitions are played. 
It does actually continue, however, all the year 
round, for friendly social games, and the games 
between clubs from the three Korfball countries 
take place throughout the summer. 

When one -considers the many sports which are 
already: firinly established in -Britain fit is amazing: ; 
that a new one should have progressed so rapidly. 
Its many attractive and original features, how- 
ever, indicate that Korfball’a rapid rise will con- 
tinue for some time yet. 


LACKOSSE. 

I it « r K l i 1 rif • .if i from .gt.3. plaj 1 
by the Ited Indians, watt Introduced Into England 
from Canada Ik M67, It- has been played here 
ever since, the government of the game being ■ in 
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the hands of the IhiglLsh Lacftsse 'Onion, which 
works through the North and South of England 
Associations. 

Basically it is, perhaps, the simplest of all field 
team games. The object is the scoring of goals 
by propelling the : ball , through with a Crosse. I 
This is made of wood, and it can be of any length, 
but must not exceed one foot in width .at its 
■widest part. The strings must be so woven that 
the hall cannot. catch In the meshes, and there 
must be no metal on; the erosse, -. The ball is a 
rubber one from 7i to S inches in circumference, 
and weighing from 41 to 5 ounces. 

The goals, which consist of two uprights six 
feet apsirt with a cross-liar joining them at the 
top, are six feet in height. There are nets behind 
the goals, and these must provide a flat roof of 
netting from 0 inches to a foot in width behind the 
cross-bar. The distance between the goals is 
from 90 to 110 yards. 

There Is no touch-line In lacrosse, the boundaries 
of the pitch being the natural borders of: the field, 
unless otherwise limited by agreement between 
the captains.: Play: can take place behind: the 
goals, on some grounds for a considerable distance. 
All this makes the marking-out of the field very 
simple, as the only lines required are the centre 
circle, the goal-lines, and the goal-creases. The 
circle has a radius of 7i yards from the centre point 
between the goals, and the goal-lines join each pair 
of uprights. With regard to the goal-crease, the 
present rules state that this is an oblong space 18 
feet by 12 feet in front of, behind, and at each side 
of the goal-posts. Experiments 1 are now being, 
made, however, with a circular crease with a.radius 
of 9 feet front: the centre of the goal-line ; and it 
seems likely that this will officially supersede the 
oblong within the next few years. 

There are twelve players in a team as the game 
is played in England, though a reduction to ten 
became effective some years ago in Canada and 
the United States. The twelve xiositions from the 
goal forwardsup. the field are : goal, point, cover- 
point, third man, right and left defence, centre, 
right and left attack, third , home, second home, 
and first home. ; Some of these terms are not used 
in Canada, the country of the game’s, origin. 
There, third man, left defence, and right defence 
were always known aa first, second, and third 
defence, respectively; and right attack, left 
attack, and third home were: called third, second, 
and first attack. It was one of these defence and i 
one of these attack positions that were dropped 
when the sides were reduced to increase the speed 
of the game. 

At the start, the players axe spread right down 
the field and are not all on their own side of the 
centre There is no offside in lacrosse, except 
that 'no attacking player: may enter the goal- 
crease before the balk although players may run 
through the crease wherichasing a ball which has 
gone wide. Should any player have to leave the \ 
field through injury.: the other team must also 
withdraw a man. -If, hoxvever, the injury was ! 
caused by a foul, for which the referee sends 
the. offender off the field, then his team must j 
withdraw another player during use absence oi t 
the injure;! man. 

The game Is controlled by a refetee, whose . 
decisions are absolutely final. He is assisted by 
two goal- judges. These are 'Stationed: one at each 
; goal, and they do not change ends during a match. 
Their duty is simply to mil “Goal” 'or “No. 
goal ” when the tell has, passed through the goal 
' SCCording i to; whether or not it was. scoredTalrlr : 
and legitimately. They give no reasons for their 
' v 8ecfion8, ; : : bUtitBey: : 'aay, ::: #they,wtsbi,:tenstdt,:the^: 

■ . . : refereS'heftjre givjng :&■ decision, They can assume j 
an '. additiona l : ftiacticm- by ■ drawing the referee’s . 
attention to a v player who ay move ; 
“ Stand ” has teen called. The referee is directed 


use of a wbtetleJ 

A , raise >n)TOrt' r y r Ctsisls of fOUI tWSnty- 
muj f i periods, mi , ho captains may agree so 
play two forty-flve-mhiute halves or otherwise to 


SPORTS AND PASTIMES 

at quarter and: three-quarter; time, though they 
may be of shorter duration, 

: The game is started or restarted after a stoppage 
by two players “ facing.” This means that the 
ball is placed on the ground between the backs 
of the two crosses, each player’s;' erosse being, 
between the ball and his. own goal. On the word ■ 
“ Play,” or at the whistle, they draw their crosses 
apart and towards themselves and the ball is then 
in play. It may then be advanced by running 
with it on the erosse, by throwing it from the 
erosse. or by kicking it. No goal, however, can 
be scored by a kick,: except that, should a player 
kick it through his own goal,: it counts as a goal 
for the other side. - Should a foul he claimed, and; 
then a goal is scored before the referee has stopped 
play, he may allow the foul and disallow the goal 
if an attacker is the offender; If a defender has 
committed the foul, the goal counts. No goal 
counts, however, if the referee had actually caned 
“Stand” before the ball entered the goal. No 
player may handle the ball, except the goalkeeper, 
who. while not allowed to catch or throw it, may 
deflect it with his hand. 

The ” face ” to start a period or after a goal has 
been scored takes place at the centre of the field, 
and no players except the two concerned are 
allowed into the circle until the hall has left it. 
With “ faces ” in other parte of the field, no third 
player may be within five yards. This method of 
restarting is used when the bull has crossed any 
agreed boundary line, the “face” taking place 
five yards inside the border ; and if the game has 
to be stopped through the ball lodging in a 
player’s clothing or in the goal netting. The hall 
must not be "faced” within ten yards of the goal 
if the stoppage has been caused by one of the 
attackers, nor within five yards of it at any time. 

Once the referee has blown his whistle or called 
“ Stand.” to stop the game, no player may move 
until the hall is in play again, unless directed to do 
so by the referee. 

Players are not allowed to charge opponents, 
apart from pushing them with the shoulder when 
trying to get the ball off the ground, nor may they 
push them with either hand or erosse. nor hold 
or trip them. They may, however, use the ' ' body 
check,” which simply means standing in the way 
of an opponent to impede him. This may only be 
done to a player who is actually in possession of 
the hall, or who is about to receive it, or who has 
just parted with it, ” Crosse checking,” which 
means charging into an opponent with both hands 
holding the erosse so that it hits the opponent’s 
body, is strictly forbidden. An opponent’s erosse 
may be checked with the erosse, but only if he has 
the ball or is about to receive it ; and this check 
must not be a slash ” nor in any way unneces- 
sarily violent. A check aimed at an opponent’s 
croBse must be stopped, if possible, once the ball 
has been thrown. Interference with an opponent 
who is chasing anyone, or hindrance that takes 
the form of kneeling, crouching or falling In front 
of a player is illegal, as is falling on top of the ball 
to cover it. Players must not, of course, strike aa 
opponent, nor even threaten to do so ; and, need- 
less to say, they must not throw their crosses. If 
a player drops his erosse, he may take no part in 
the game until he has regained it. Deliberate 
time-wasting by throwing the hall out of bounds 
or otherwise : constant appealing to the referee 
for a foul on trivial grounds : or wearing anything 
other than rubber-soled footwear are ail offences, 
and arc themselves treated as fouls, . : 

There are no “ free hits " in lacrosse. Generally 
speaking the game is restarted after a stoppage by- 
two players “ facing ’’ ; but, if a palpable foul has 
)ccu ltd i pf -ni ething hijoruu . requi .\i, ibo 
referee may send the offender off the field for the 
rest of the game, or for a shorter period, or he may 
award a ’ free position.” When he does it, Is, ail 
the playera must remain where they were when the 
game was stopped, except that the goalkeeper, if 
out of hie goal, may return to it, and that no one 
must remain within five yards of the player to 
whom the “free position” is awarded. This 
player then taker; the ball on his erosse, and, at the 
word " J’lay ” or the whistle, the game continues, 
No ” free p< sition ” may 
of the goal-line, as mew 
. not straight up the field 


and, if four periods are played, at quarter and 
three-quarter time as well. Intervals must not 
exceed ten minutes at half-time nor three minutes 


word “ Play ” or the whistle, the game continues, 
No *' free position ’’ may be given within ten yarns : 
of the go d-line, as mea jured dirt- ct, from the fine, 
not straight up the field, but to the point where 
the foul occurred. In an extreme case, the referee 
is empowered to order am play* r, including the 





RACKET GAMES 922 SPORTS AND PASTIMES 

goalkeeper, away from any spot between the ’ implies, it was originally intended to be played 
** free position ” and t-Ue goal. ! on grass, but, though the. name “ Lawn Tennis ” 

iacrosse demands great speed ftntl stamina, but, has been retained, it is now played, not only on 
although a high level of skill demands much grass, but also on hard courts of various surfaces 
practice, it is not hard for a playing recruit or new as well as indoors on wood, 
spectator to pick up the main objects and to master The court and net are in accordance with the 

the comparatively simple rules which govern it. accompanying diagram, the outer Iona boundary 
■ ; lines being : the limitations of the doubles court, 

.a- and those close to and parallel to them being rhe 

RACKET GAMES boundaries for singles. Both server and receiver 

■ * • ■ • * . - score, four points makin i . >;> , six games won 

One group ot games which, through one or making a set, and two out of three or three out 
other of. its component sports, can claim, both 0 f five sets making a match. The scoring is 
great antiquity and great present-day popularity taken from Tennis, the points being scored 
consists of the “Court” games, played with “15," “ 30,” “ 40,” and ’• Game." The system 
racquets and bails. There are at least eight of “vantage” games and sets is used. This 
games. : with a. claim to inclusion in the group, means that if 40-all— called ” deuce Is reached, 
these being Tennis, Lawn Tennis, Backets, one piayer or the other must gain a clear lead of 
Squash .Backets, Badminton, Table Tennis, Eton two points before winning the game. Whoever 
Rives, and Rugby Lives. -wins the first point after deuce is said to have 

the advantage. Similarly with sets .* once 5 -all 
- has been reached, a clear lead of two games is 

.tennis. needed to finish the set. 

Tennis, which is sometimes given a fuller title Service is almost invariably over-hand, and the 
as, either ..“ Real,” “ Royal,” or “ Court ” Tennis, receiver plays the service after one bounce., 
lias been called the King of Games, and it most Thereafter, strokes may be “ground” strokes. 


>t> >>: 78 ; FEET- '- " ' 

Net -Height 3 ft, 6 in. at posts, 3 ft. at centre. 
Diagram of Ground as marked out ■ for Lawn Tennis. 


i.e., played after one bounce, or “volleys." be., 
played before any bounce. In doubles, either 
partner may play the ball, even if this means 
that one player takes several of his side's shots 
in succession. Bitch partner must, however, 
serve a game in turn. 

In addition to being played by thousands of 
people in clubs and on public courts. Lawn Tennis 
is a “ crowd-attracting ” sport. The big annual 
tournaments, such as Wimbledon, Borest Hills, 
and Paris, are amongst the major sporting events 
of the year ; as are the Davis Cup matches, open 
to teams of men from every country in the 
world, ami those for, the WifiMnmn : Cup, a 
women's contest between Britain and the United 
States. 


certainly was the game of kings. It was popular 
with Henry VIII, and it Is mentioned in Shake- 
speare’s Benrv V; but the first kings to ; Play it 
were of Trance, for this is one of the rare instances 
of a very ancient game that was not invented in 
England. 

Tennis is one of the most complicated of all 
games, and no description, however vivid, could 
give anyone who had never seen it played an 
accurate idea of what it Is like. Most of the 
raeouet-and-ball games use either a net over 
which the ball must be hit or walls against which 
it is hit, but Tennis uses both. Also, in most 
of the games in this group, players change ends 
after so many games; but, in Tennis, they may 
have to do so during a game. Matches are in 
games and sets, a player winning six games com- 
pleting a set towards the two out of three or 
three out of live which will complete the 
match. 

There are not a great many Tennis players in 
the country — there are fewer than a doaen 
courts — and no . women play. People who do 
play, however, most of whom play other games 
as well, are almost unanimous in voting it the 
best of all games. 


Rackets, 

Rackets is a very fast, strenuous court game, 
played exclusively by men, on a court, measuring 
03 feet by 31 feet. A game consists of 15 points, 
unless 13-all is reached, when the non-server on 
s:,t tb- "unm to 3 or to 5 : or unless 14-all is 
reached, when the non-server can set the game to 
3. Once the game has been so set, the lirsi pla> cr 
to win the prescribed number of points is the 
winner. Only the server scores, t he »on-scrrer 
taking over service when he makes a winning 
shot. The bail when served must strike the 
fronts wall above a line vailed the “cut” line 
before striking any other part of the court,, but, 
during the rallies,; it may be played either ou the 
volley or after one bounce. Rackets Players do 
not always find it easy to keep out of each other's 
way, but they must do so «e much as possible. 
If a mayor is i Aptaet: by \m opponent it is a 
"let,” and Hie point is re-played. ■ ; ’ 


Lawn Tennis. 

Lawn Tennis can claim none of the antiquity 
of the parent game. Tennis, but it is fur more: 
widely played, being ex! remedy popular in almost 
every country in the world. Originally called 

Spbjairfcstlke -or "Sticky” by those who opposed 

its introduction — it really dates only from the 
seventies of the last century. It is a version of 
Tennis, designed primarily 10 he played out, of 
doom and using a net but no walls, As its name 
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Squash Backets. 


Squash Rackets is a miniature version of 
Backets, and was designed as such, being used 
originally as a useful form of preliminary pre- 
paration for the older game. It fa played on the 
same lines as Backet*;, but on a smaller court. 
Most games are singles, though doubles can ho 
played, and, in the United State?, there are a 
few special doubles courts, ■■slightly larger than 
the normal Squash court. 

Squash has fur outgrown its original purpose, 
and is now a popular same in its own right, 
played by many people who have no intention 
of proceeding mi to Rackets. It is played, in 
fact, by many women, though Backets itself. 


from that of Lawn Tennis. All the equipment 
is lighter, particularly the " shuttles " or “ birds ” 
which replace the tall. These are half-circles Of 
cork to which feathers are fixed.. They do not, 
of course, bounce, so all .shots are volleys*:- Also,' 
unlike Lawn Tennis, shots are made with, the: 
wrist, and not with the whole arm. 

-Because, of these -differences,' it is -frequently 
said that it fa impossible to play both Lawn 
Tennis and Badminton well; -as much play at 
one will spoil one’s technique for the other. 
This, however, is not -quite.. true.'. Most racquet- 
game players are adaptable, and the eye for the 
moving object is , the main requisite of both 
games, even though that object is moving very- 
fast in one game and quite slowly: in the other. 


DOUBLES COURT. 


f A 


Lcng-riei 

vice Line. 

Right Half 

Left Half 

Court* 

Court, 

Short-Service Line, 

Pont. Set, Post. 
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Short-ServieeXine. 

Left Half 

Right Half 

Court. 

Coins, 

Lung-Ser 

vice Line, 

Buck Boundary Line. 


SINGLES 

COURT. 

-Right Half 

Left Half 

Court. 

Court, 

I 

Post, Net. Post. | 

j Short, -Service Line. 

1 . _ 

| Left 'Half 

Right Half 

i Court, 

Court. 

| Back Ron 

ndary Line, 


-20 FEET- 


17 FEET 


Mo-cn. — If it is practicable place the posts 
on the side boundary lines; failing this, Place 
thorn at any distance not more than % it. 
outside these lines. 


Noth?;. — P lace the posts on the boundary 
lines or not more than 2 ft. outside these 
lines. 

The back boundary lines become the lons- 
serviee lines. 


A to B 2 ft. 0 in, 
A to D 22 ft. 


A to C 15 ft. 6 in. 


A to Ii 15 ft. 6 in. B to C 6 ft. 6 in. 


Diagram r>f Ground as marked out for Badminton, 


like Tennis, is purely a man's game. Squash 
now' has its own governing body, the Squash 
Backets Association, and there are many cham- 
pionships, competitions, and matches every year. 


Badminton, 

There are several stories of the origin of Bad- 
minton, the most popular being shat it was 
invented by two guests at the Duke of Beaufort’s 


Imufe at Badminton in Gloucestershire, who 
a wet afternoon playing with the children’s 


spent a . 

battledores and shuttlecocks. There seems to 
be no doubt that the game as we know it to-day 
did take shape at the estate of Badminton from 
which it took Its name, but it is also likely that 
Itn basis was a game originally played in the 
Orient. 

Badminton, which is both extremely popular 
already and growing still more popular every 
season, is, in some ways, a kind of indoor version 
of Lawn Tennis. It m played over a net, and it 
can take the form of either Stogies or doubles. 
In many respects, however, it is quite different 
from Lawn Tennis and more like some other 
court games. Bor one thing, only the serving 
side actually scores, the receiving side getting its 
reward for winning shots in that these end 
opponents’ serving runs. Scoring does not. follow' 
the Tennis system, but goes up in single points. 

The actual technique of playing fa very different 


At any rate, many players have reached an 
excellent standard at both games, and regularly 
play one during the summer and the Other during 
the winter. 


Table Tennis. 

Table Tennis waa originally introduced-— under 
the name of ” Ping-Tong ’’—simply as an amus- 
ing parlour game. From there, it has now grown 
into a serious competitive sport with a properly 
constituted governing body; with many inter- 
national, national and lesser championships and 
tournaments; and with the ability to attract 
crowds of 10,000 spectators. 

It resembles a miniature game of Lawn Tennis, 
the net being, as the name implies, set on a 
table. The racquets are called bats and are like 
miniature Tennis racquets to shape, but have" a 
striking surface of rubber. The ball is a small, 
very light celluloid one. Flayers serve series of 
iive balls in turn, and a game is 21 points, both 
server and receiver scoring. Matches are usually 
the best two out of three or three out of five 
games. The service hag to bounce first on the 
server’s side of the net, and then on the other 
side, and thereafter all strokes are “ ground ” 
strokes, volleying not being permitted, " Van- 
tage *’ same® are xdayed, as, if the score reaches 
20-all, each player serves in turn, and the gams 
continues until one has a clear lead of two points. 
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To prevent purely defensive play in champion- 
ships, the officials have power to order the players 
to serve alternately, and to award each point not 
won by the' server within 12 shots to the receiver. 
Doubles can be played, as well as singles. 

Table Tennis is a very fast game, requiring 
perfect fitness and split-second reactions. It is 
interesting to note that many Lawn Tennis 
players have also played Table Tennis, and that 
several of these have found it desirable to retire 
from the fast table game long before they retired 
from the outdoor game. 


Eton Fives and Rugby Fives.. 

There are two different games of Fives, Eton 
Fives and Rugby Fives: and neither is strictly 
a racquet game, as the striking implement In 
each case is Rimply the gloved hand. Both, 
however* are court games, quite definitely be- 
longing in the same category as Backets and 
Squash. The two games are similar, involving the 
use of walls : but an Eton Fives court has the 
addition of a buttress or “ pepper ” jutting out 
from one side wall. Eton Fives is a doubles 
game, but singles as well are played in Rugby 
Fives. 


into two types. Canadian canoes and kayaks, the 
latter being very much lighter than the Canadian. 
Ail canoe racing in Britain is in kayaks, and the 
headquarters of the sport is at Teddington, in 
Middlesex, the governing body being the Royal 
Canoe Club. 

Punting has a unique distinction in that it is 
confined, not only to one country, Britain, hut also 
to one river, the Thames. It has been rumoured 
from time to time that a similar sport is, or was, 
practised in Japan, hut the British minting 
authorities are not satisfied that this has ever been 
proved to be true. Punting consists of propelling 
a long, narrow, flat-bottomed boat with a pole, the 
punter, of course, standing up. Punting head- 
quarters is at Staines also in Middlesex; and the 
ruling body is the Thames Punting Club, which 
organises annual championships for men and 
women amateurs and for professionals. 


Rowing, meaning simply taking a boat out on 
the sea or on a river for a short period, can be a 
pleasant recreation and a healthy exercise: but 
competitive rowing is one of the most strenuous of 
all physical activities, requiring a long preliminary 
training programme to build up strength and 
stamina. ■■ h 

There are two main types of race rowing, and 
these, should be made clear at the outset. In one. 
the rower actually does row, which means that he 
uses only one oar : in the other, he does not row, 
but sculls, he uses two oars. Rowing races 
are arranged to cater for crews of various sines. 
The best-known type is eights, the crew consisting 
of eight men rowing, i.e.. with one oar each, and a 
cox, who steers the boat. Then there are two 
types of race for fours, one with and one without 
cox. Here again the crew members harm one oar 
, each,' There are three kinds of race for crews of 
two. pairs with cox, pairs without cox, and double 
sculls. The first two are for two men using one oar 
each, and the last is for two men with two oars 
each. Finally, there is single sculls, for one man 
using, of course, two oars. Crows of fours and 
pairs without cox and all scullers have, of course, 
to steer themselves. 

Rowing is included in the Olympic Games; and. 
In Britain, there is a long series of river regattas 
each season, the most important being Henley, a 
four-day meeting which attracts entries from ail 
over the world. There are also rowing regattas 
held on the sea, For these, crews are usually fours 
with cox and they use heavier boats than the 
normal, racing " shell." Oarsmen and scullers are 
graded either as Novices, Juniors, Junior-Seniors, 
or Seniors, passing from one grade to another as 
they win a race in each class. 

Rowing provides Britain with one of its great 
traditional free spectacles, this being the annual j 
race for eights between Oxford and Cambridge 
Universities, which is held in March or April every 
year oh the Thames over a course of just over four 
miles between Putney and Mortlake. 

Oxford and Cambridge are also responsible for 
one other type of race rowing. This is “ Bump ” 
racing ; and it: came into being because tile rivers 
Isis (Oxford) and Cam (Cambridge) are not wide 
enough to take several crews racing abreast. The 
annual Inter-College races are, therefore, bump 
races, the crews starting at. intervals', and each 
trying to catch and bump the crew ahead — except, 
of course, for the first crew, which can concentrate 
cm keeping ahead. "When a bump is made, the 
two brews concerned puli in to the bank, and 
change places for the next day’s programme. It 
is the ambition of each crew, of course, to make one 
bump on each day of the races, 'uuvfo: . mere" 


Canoeing anti Punting, . 

Rowing is not the only form of racing in boats. 
Both canoeing and punting are organised sports, 
each with its annual programme of races. 
Canoeing, which is an Olympic sport, is divided 


SKATING. 

Although the British climate is not one which 
makes Ice-skating a normal, almost inevitable 
activity in this country, British people have 
always appeared to possess a natural talent for it. 
and to have practised it whenever opportunity 
offered. The history of British skating, particu- 
larly, perhaps, in the Fen district, but also in 
many other areas, goes back far beyond the days 
when records of these activities were first kept ; 
and, half a century and more ago, dozens of 
people were making annual visits to Switzerland, 
where skating played a large part In their Winter 
Sports programme. In more recent times, the 
necessity either of going to Switzerland or of 
waiting for a “ freeze-up ” has been avoided by the 
erection of the indoor rinks. There are now about 
thirty of these, and enthusiastic skaters flock to 
them evening after evening, not only during the 
winter, but all the year round. 

Not all skaters, however, skate oil ice : for. if 
there are thirty ice rinks in Britain, there are over a 
hundred halls which are wholly or partly roller- 
skating rinlm Roller-skating is now such a 
popular recreation in its own right that it is not 
easy to remember that it was originally introduced 
long before the arrival of the indoor ice rinks, 
purely so that ice-skaters could continue to prac- 
tise their figures when no natural ice was available. 
Its subsequent development was by fits and starts. 
There were terrific “ crazes ” when almost every- 
body roller-skated for a time, and there were 
periods when it seemed that no one did so. Then, 
roller-skating settled down. It became a regulnriy 
practised and popular recreation that, went 
steadily on. often showing an increase in popu- 
larity, but no longer the subject of sudden crazes. 
To-day, both Ice- and roller-skating have their 
huge bands of devotees, but t here are also a great 
many people who practise and enjoy both. Ice- 
skating is an outdoor activity that has been 
brought indoors, while roller-skating is primarily 
an indoor recreation, which can also, however, be 
practised outdoors on roads. In parks, and on 
specially laid outdoor rinks. 

Many people skate just for recreation, health and 
amusement, but there are others who. once they, 
start, want to master the art. as completely aa 
possible, and welcome opportunities of testing 
their skill against that of others. There is, there- 
fore. a very full programme of annual competitive 
skating events, properly organised, exactly an is 
the case with other competitive sports. 

Competitive skating is not 60 much one sport aa 
eight sports, each practised, in many cases, by 
people who have little knowledge of or interest in 
the others. These, sports are figure, dance and 
speed skating and hockey, each of which can Be: 
done on either ice- or roller-skates. Ail these 
•sports in Britain, with the exception of the two 
games, of hockey, are governed by the National 
Skating: Association, which was formed la 1S79, 
originally simply to control the oldest of ail skating 
sports., ice speed skating. It subsequently took : 
control of the other branches of ice-skating, and of 
roller-skating, and it now governs all these through 
five special eomihitteefi, these being ihelee.'SptsM: « 
Committee, which is subdivided into a Fen Centre 
and a General Centre ; the Ice Figure Committee; 
the Ice Dance Committee : the Holier Speed Gom- 
inUtae; and the Roller Figure and Dance' Oom- 
astttee. All these sports are the subject of 
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international, as we!! as national, competitions, 
and the N.S.A. enters ./selected British teams for 
international events, and is in membership with 
the international governing bodies, the Inter- 
national Skating Union (lee) and the Federation 
Internationale de Batinsge a Roulettes (rollers). 
There are \V odd and European ice figure and speed 
championships, the latter consisting- of outdoor 
races ; and World and European roller figure, 
dance and speed championships, the speed events 
having; separate outdoor and indoor meetings, 
Ice figure and speed skating are .included in the 
winter section of the Olympic Games, hut, despite 
efforts which have been, and are- being, made, 
roller-skating has not yet achieved Olympic status. 
The. World ice figure championships and the Euro- 
pean roller figure and dance championships, as well 
as the World amateur ice-hockey championships, 
were all held in Loudon during March and April 
1050. 

At home, the N.Ste. holds anmial championships 
for amateurs and professionals in all branches of 
ice- and roller-skating. There are regular indoor 
speed championships, and outdoor ice speed events 
are arranged whenever possible. There are no 
outdoor roller speed events at the moment, though 
there were formerly. Efforts arc now being made 
to find a suitable surface on which, these events 
could be revived. In addition to thes® champion- 
ships and to other competitions, the N.S.A. 
organises a series of Tests,- with medal awards for : 
any skater who reaches the particular standard. 
Thc.se test s give the enthusiast, a chance to mark 
his, or bar, progress from novice to expert in figures, 
dancing or speed skating on ice and rollers. In 
alii there are nearly fifty of these Tests, each 
branch being divided into 1st, 2nd, and 3rd class, 
with some additional intermediate stages, and 
special Tests for imiruefors. ' , 

Ice-hockey is governed by the British Ice- i 
Hockey AsstMdaf ioaiiiEngland, and by theScottish I 
Ice-Hockey Association in that country. This 
sport, which is of Canadian origin, plaved six-aside j 
with substitutes permitted, and With a rubber disc 
called a puck instead of a ball, first .began to win 
popularity in Britain soon after the First World 
War ; anrl It reached the status of a major sport 
about 1936. There is a National League, but this 
is almost entirely dependent on players specially 
imported from Can da. These men are neither 
amateurs nor professionals, as ice-hockey recog- 
nises a third category, culled independents, who 
receive generous expenses, but who are neither 
classed as fully fledged professionals nor eligible 
for amateur international teams or Olympic teams 
—for ice-hoelsey is included in the winter section 
of the Olympic Gaines. Below the National 
League is the Intermediate League, which consists 
of teams using British amateur players. There 
are also a number of teams composed of boy 
players, many of whom train under one or other 
of the various rink schemes to develop British 
players up to the Canadian standard. Incident- 
ally, it is the view of some Canadian experts that 
tide attempt to raise the British standard to that, 
of Canada is not as hopeless as might appear. 
They point out f tot Canadian boys learn outdoors, 
and have ice for only atemt four months a year. 
In this ■.'country, the boys can train in the indoor 
rinks all the year round, so, though they msy start 
later than the Canadians, they should progress 
three t Iraes as fast. . 

Roller hockey, or, as it is more usually called, 
rink hockey, is controlled by the Nations! Roller 
Rink Hockey Association. This game bears a 
much closer resemblance to .ordinary outdoor 
hockey than does Ice-hockey. It is played with 
a hall, find teams are five-aside with one substitute 
permitted. It ft purely an amateur game, so 
popular now that there are summer, as well as 
winter, league and cup competitions operating. 
There are World and European championships, 
the two titles being decided at one tournament. 
Britain is one of the leading rink hockey Countries 
of the world. 

Other games have been played on skates from 
time to lime, but the only other skating game 
played regularly ia Bandy. This la an outdoor ice 
game, cic / y resem ’ ng field hockey. Bandy 
originated In England, but it is no longer played 
here, though it is extremely popular ia Sweden and 
the u.S.S.R. Badminton has been, and is, played 
pa ice skates, but only as a stage show, and not as 


a competitive sport. Some countries have tried 
Basketball on roller-skates, and it is possible that 
this game might deve i r. i spread. 

. It is not Particularly: hard to. learn to skate, but 
it cannot be done from books.; The only way is to 
try it ; and it is not necessary to engage an 
instructor until one can at least “ go round.’’ It 
is possible to practise to some extent, i.e„ to get 
used to standing on skates, at home. : Strong 
ankles, a good sense of balance, and plenty of 
confidence are needed. Skating is almost cer- 
tainly mare easily mastered if the beginner is a 
youngster, but plenty of adults have taken it up 
successfully. 


'■ swranffitm 

.1 ‘ Swimming as a competitive sport, though it is 
extremely popular, is not, perhaps, generally given 
the attention usually paid to a major sport ; but 
swimming as a recreation, indulged in purely for 
fun and without thought of serious competition, is 
one of the most popular pastimes in Britain. 
Actually, this accomplishment goes far beyond 
being merely a sport or recreation. It is a method 
of progression of which everybody should have at 
least some knowledge, for ability to swim might at 
any time enable one to save life. '•.Incidentally, 
swimming shares with walking the distinction of 
being a perfect exercise. It exercises the whole 
body without straining it, and it can be practised as 
leisurely or as energetically as the swimmer wishes. 

There are a number of different strokes used for 
propelling the body through the water, • The one 
generally taught first, and the one required for ail 
life-saving tests, ia the breast-stroke. Other 
strokes, aiming, at more speed, have been. intro- 
duced from time to time, and these include the 
side-stroke, the over-ana, the trudgeon, and the 
crawl. Generally speaking, each of these has 
almost completely superseded its predecessor, and 
the crawl is now almost universal. There are two 
methods of swimming on the back, one, also very 
useful in life-saving, being something of a back 
equivalent to the breast-stroke, while the other, 
used in racing. Is a back crawl. 

As a sport, swimming has a regular place in the 
Olympic Games, and there are many other cham- 
pionships and competitions. The standard dis- 
tances. for races range from 100 yards to a mile; ; 
and. there are also a . number of longer annual 
swimming races, both in the sea and in rivers, 
ranging from a mile to five miles. In addition, 
there are in various parts of the world certain 
stretches of water which seem tor act as a perman- 
ent challenge to strong swimmers. The most 
famous of these is, of course, the English Channel 
and,, although this has been conquered on a number 
of occasions, the swimming of it remains, and will 
always remain, a very considerable achievement. 

. The governing body of swimming is the Amateur 
Swimming Association ; but another, very impor- 
tant body is the Royal Life-Saving Society. This 
organises regular tests ranging from preliminary to 
very advanced, and concentrates on teaching the 
best methods of saving life in the water and of 
resuscitating the apparently drowned. All -good' 
swimmers should take the trouble to acquire at: 
least some proficiency in this branch, for even a 
most powerful, swimmer will experience consider- 
able difficulty in attempting, to save someone 
unless he or she has some idea of the best method 
of setting about it. 

Diving. 

: Akin to-swimming In that it is a water sport, but 
in actual fact auite.a different sport, generally 
attracting Quite, different people, is diving — also 
an Olympic sport.' Diving in competitions entails ; 
the ability to use boards of various heights, and it 
is usually necessary to perform certain set dives and 
a number of voluntary dives, the latter .being, 
chosen from an approved list; In addition .to the 
obvious’ requirement or nerve, the diver needs 
■almost the same physical qualities as the gymnast ; . . 

the ability to- control the body in tbe air. Good 
swimmers are generally fairly big physically- opt 
the best divers arc usually much smaller and more 
compactly built. 

Water Polo, 

: It is not surprising that an actual team game, , : ! 

suitable for playing in the water, should have been 
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mverd-ed. What, is surprising is that, tip to the 
present, no one should hare been able to wort out 
:a set of rules which would he accepted throughout 
the -world ; for, in its seventy-odd years’ history, 
water polo has probably been the subject of -more 
codes of rules than almost any other frame. 

Tltt main object of the a tme is the scoring of 
goal The hall u d ; reseml>h i s cer ball utd 
the goals are similar in appearance to soccer goals, 
hut, all passes, shots, etc... are, of course, thrown. 
The chief difficulty confronting (hose who have 
tried to work out suitable rules lias. been tire scope 
1 «, x (Mo 15 a i lot tin ml a d th ; 
■water. Players in almost every country that has: 
taken; :up the game have, it seems, taken full 
advantage of these opportunities ; and, though the 
game is included far the Olympic Games, it. is 
always likely to cause an international “ flare-up.” 

Fairly recently, however, a new set of rules, 
known as the. South American rules, has been 
,: prepared.; and it is . hoped that: these may be 
: adopted internationally. Based on the rules of 
basketball,, these rules ban all bodily contact 
: between opposing players, and aim at a game in 
I which skill, rather than brute force, should he the 
d i d nj a< to 't < Iso t i Sut IS iiit 
would make things much simpler for officiate 
controlling games. 

' . WBICfHT-LIFTXNCr. 

.■■A Weight-lifting is a highly organised competitive 
sport included in the Olympic Gaines, and also in 
the Empire Games, It is tremendously popular 
on the Continent and in countries like Egypt, but 
it also has a very large following iu Britans, where 1 
It is governed : by the British Amateur Weight- 
lifting Association. There are World, European, 
and British Championshins ;• and, in this country, 

: there are many inter-club ! and league contests 
throughout the season. For competitive pur- 
poses, weight-lifting competitions are divided into 
classes by body-weight, and there is a system, 
based on what is known as the Austin Formula, by 
which allowances can be made to compensate the 
lighter team in Inter-dub matches. In the- event 
of a tie in actual poundages lifted in major Cham- 
pionships. the lighter man is the Winner. 

Altogether, there are forty-two recognised lifts, 
and the B.A.W.L.A. runs a scheme in which lifters 
somewhat below Championship class can win first-, 
second-, or third-class Certificates of Merit In any 
lift, no matter what their body-weight, Cham- 
pionship events are decided on three lifts; each 
. competitor having three attempts at each. 

Apart from those who lift; weights as a sport, ami 
who enter for Championships, there are many who 
use weight-lifting as a means of training for health 
and fitness and to improve their physique. It is 
without doubt the best means of bringing a 
physique which is below par up to. and above, 
standard. When using weight-lifting for physical 
training, the system is to perform certain lifts, 
doing a fixed number of repetitions of each with a 
weight of two-thirds or three-quartern of the known 
maximum poundage. Anyone taking up this form 
of training for the first time would be well advised 
to seek the advice of an experienced trainer or coach 
as to the schedule of lifts most suitable for the 
particular case. These coaches are not hard to 
find, for there are some 750 clubs .scattered all over 
the- country,: all with experienced men willingAto 
help new-comers. 

Many leading exponente of other sports, espec- 
ially of athletics, regard weight-lifting as an essen- 
tial part of their training.: Contrary ;tO a wide- : 
spread belief, it does not make one slow, Weight-, 
hffcera in competition, in fact, . make; some of Che 
fastest movements known in sport. . 

Opinion as to the value of weight-lifting for 
women varies. . There , are no competitions? for 
women, but quite a number use this method of : 
training for health and to improve the physique. 

Strand-Pulling. 

•> < Jr akin o -, -eight-lifting in tl it 1* r i rl- 
inarlly. perhaps, a method of keeping fit which has : 
been tamed into ; a: competitive' sport :'fi.?:Stfand- 
pullln®, which is the Official name for hxercises with 
or nibber expander. . A large number of 
different..*,. fnuls ■ , . .arerpotssible.i.and the strength I 
and mirabt f the strands n the expander can, of 


course, he varied at will. The re are now roany 
ebaropiOBships and contests at this sport, the 
competitive, side , of which is controlled by the . 
British Amateur Strand-Bulling Association. 

WRESTLING. 

■ i 'Briefly, the sport, of wrestling is an tadividnaS 
combat is which the . competitor, using only his 
bare hands, endeavours to , throw his : : opponent 
down: on his hack so that both his shoulders are 
touching do ground. Wrestlers, like boxen.;, are 
divided into classes by weight, but- - generally 
speaking,: the maximum poundages in each class 
are higher than those in boxing. There are several 
distinct styles of wrestling, each with its own set. 
of rules; and the sport is practised by: both pro- 

•v ion; i- ml arnatcu 

Probably the most popular style , in Britain is 
Catch-As-Catch-Can. In this, the wrestlers have 
considerable freedom of movement. They start 
apart, and they may try to throw their opponent 
, either by grasping with the hands or -by -various : 
I forms of trip. As two evenly matched men might , 
continue for a considerable time without either 
gaining a fall, most amateur contests are so regu- 
lated that a points decision can be given. The 
bout is limited as to time, the judges giving their 
decision if no fall has been obtained in that time. 
Obviously, in this type of wrestling, the bout may 
proceed with the men either on their feet or down 
on the mat : ana: something approaching a stale- 
mate is possible. If, therefore, no fall has occurred 
after a certain number of minutes, the judges may, 

! require the contestants to stop and restart, either 
standing or on the mat, with one or other in the 
top position. ; Certain holds which might lead to 
serious injury are barred. 

Also extremely popular is Cumberland and 
Westmorland wrestling, which is widely practised 
in those counties and in Scotland. In this, the 
wrestlers do not start apart, but each clasps his 
hands together behind , the other's back, and all, 
throws are done by the legs. The breaking of an 
opponent’s hold constitutes a fall. The initial 
Mold, Is, therefore, of tremendous importance, and, 
the actual taking of it often: takes far longer than 
the actual bout. . . l ' " ,.-i. 

A third form of wrestling, found in. Britain, 
though only in a certain part of it, is Cornish 
wrestling. Here, the contestants wear rough 
canvas: jackets, and all holds must be taken toy. 


Canvas jackets, and all holds must be taken toy . 

: these.;' I C'v.'v.-'.; I'' .c 

Graceo -Roman wrestling has always been the 
most popular style on the Continent, tint it has 
never been very popular with British wrestlers. 
The cbmpetitora start apart, as in Catch- As-Cateh- 
Can, but no hold may be taken below the waist, 
A bout continues until a fail has been won, and 
this sometimes takes a matter, of hours, rather, 
than minutes. ,. As may he imagined, this version 
of the sport can be rather slow to watch, and, at,: 
one time, handicap, matches were popular,. These, 
consisted of berate in which One wrestler, supposed . 
to be much better than his opx>onent, undertook to 
win a fall, or a certain number of falls, hi So many , 
minutes, ; If he failed to do this, or was himself 
thrown, then he was the laser. About half a 
century ago, wrestling was a popular music-ball 
en tertaimhen Wa Herndon,- wrestlers dike ; Haeken- 
RcUmidh—knowu as the “ Russian Lion.’’ though 
he was, act til, in 1 sthonian winnl i trm i* 
dons popularity,: Gnuco-Roman was the -style:; 
generally used in those days. 

• 1 sion i - ,t tit!,,- >i dn ai i to 1 

America to lay k In wbat, la-known wthu’ Fre; “ 
or “ All-In ’ „I}1'‘. Few hold.- are tarred, nut 
those that are are ft quent > , not j i. I « 
on 1 its also's i , i ; > 1 i i pm i } , - n i 
<w!i •«>!!■!. The same rum wn file night altoi 
night in different halls, andtheApofliinfeirtiblihate;:'!: 
dteindined to fake it ^et^,8erititi«ii.t ! /''''Sbine,i>e6|>^ : 
go for amusfcimui t, as they would go to a iiw 
Ul, md n i * r . i' t m <u.< it ,i * liu 1, rath 
iliin vs rpurt ir, ui:i k , promoUm haw 
j ttempted to • m i p Me interest aii, by staking 
bouts ! ut rtnf whk h lms bum ti rnui into a Beard 
into, if which h.,- been tilled with Mi do eh 
devices might succeed in aUrmuing the pul.H 
once or twice, but they also give considerable 
support to the theory that the whole style is a 
stunt 1 el y to do ;i lot * £ bar, > to - fi* i ih 
sport -as, indeed, it has already done, 



tricks. Subsequent revokes incur a penalty of one 


the exposed card is restored to its owner 


Wrestling, like atheltics and swimming, is a 
perfectly natural sport, and it, is of great antiquity. 
It, is very popular in Oriental countries, and India. 
China, and Japan ail have their own styles, 
japan, in fact, has at least two, one of which is 
worth some attention. 

This Is Judo, more often, though Jess, correctly, 
called Ju-.Titsu. This Is practised in England, but, 
although it is a sport, it is more often taken up as 
an effective method of defence against a physically 
stronger or better-armed attacker, Requiring 
deep study and a thorough knowledge of anatomy, 
but not calling for a particularly strong physique, 
it consists partly of defence by knowing how to 
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sustain nasty falls without injury, and attack by 
locks which give the opponent a choice between 
capitulation and a broken bone, and by paralysing 
nerve, centres. So potentially -dangerous are the 
various locks that, when practising, people are 
warned to release any hold the moment their 
partner requests this. 

, Wrestling, particularly in the Cateh-As-Cateh- 
Caa or .Cumberland and Westmorland styles, is la- 
wonderful exercise, whether one desires to go in for 
competitions or not. The value of it can be 
gauged from the fact that it can be continued to, or 
even-taken up at, quite an advanced age. 


INDOOR GAMES AND PASTIMES 


BRIDC-B. 

Auction,'... 

Auction Bridge is a game for four, two partner- 
ships of two opposing each other. The. partners 
sit facing each other. Selection of partners is 
generally decided by cutting cards, the two players 
drawing the higher cards opposing the other two, 
partnerships can also be decided by mutual agree- 
ment, The player to draw the highest card is the 
dealer. Tim complete pack is dealt, each player 
receiving thirteen cards. . 

The cards having been dealt the dealer starts 
tlm bidding and it continues in rotation. 

The value of the suits Is as follows : — 

Clubs . , . 6 points per trick 

Diamonds , . 7 points per trick . 

Hearts ... 8 points per trick 

.Spades . , » 0 points per trick 

No-trumps . . 10 points per trick 

It will be .- en that a contract of three Clubs (18 
points) will not overcail a contract of two No- 
trumps (20 points). When two contracts have the 
same points value, as, for example, two Spades and - 
three Clubs, the extra trick prevails. 

If a contract is doubled the trick score is 
doubled, and if redoubled the trick score is 
redoubted. 

Any player may pass, but should he make a' bid 
it itiust,toe-:stuheien6;te:dverehll ; the- previous, bid. 
A player making an underbid can be penalised— 
the player or. the offender's left hating the option 
of closing the bidding at the previous 1 bid or 
demanding that the offender make a proper bid, 
in which case his partner is debarred from further 
bidding unless the opposing- side double or make 
another bid. 

Should a player bid out of turn the player on his 
left may demand a- new deal. 

Ail tricks in excess of six made by the con- 
tracting side score towards game, to make which 
( p hits ire quired F i examr . sho 'ph 
, final contract be: two Diamonds and nine -tricks 
he made, the score to declarer's side is 21 points 
below the*. line. This 21 carries forward and can 
contribute towards game. If at any time a 
partnership score a game, any outstanding score 
below the line automatically ceases to rank 
towards game. 

The first side to score two games wins the rubber 
and receives a bonus of 250 points above the Sine. 

Ail. scores for honours, penalties, and bonuses 
are scored above the line and are included In the 
final score- — they cannot, however, contribute 
towards making a game. 

The following bonuses are awarded for 
honours ; — 

Holding 3 honours » twice the suit value 

i,e. f 3 honours in Hearts receive 

a bonus of 18 points 
Holding 4 honours ' , 4 times the suit value 
-Molding 5 honours . 5 times the suit value 
Holding 4 honours in 

- one hand .. , 8 times, the; suit value 

Holding 4 honours in * 

one hand and one 

in partner's. . S times the suit value 
Holding 5 Honours in . 

one hand . » 10 times the suit value. 

At No-trumps, the honours count for three Aces 
Is 30 points, for four Aces 40 points and for four 
Aces in one hand H-O points. ' 

penalties are awarded for defeating a contract. 


For each trick by which the contract fails the 
penalty is 50 points. If the contract is doubled 
the penalty is 100 points per undertook, and if 
redoubled 200 points per undertrick. 

Bonuses are awarded for making a doubled or 
redoubled contract. ; For making a doubled- con- 
tract the declarer receives a bonus of 50 points 
and a further bonus of 60 points for each trick he 
makes over and above the nominated contract. 
If redoubled, the bonus for making the contract 
is 100 points with a further bonus of 100 points 
for each overtrick. These bonuses are in addition 
to the doubled (or redoubled) trick score recorded 
below the line, 

A tonus of 60 points (also recorded above the 
line) is awarded tor making a little slam — twelve 
tricks— in either a suit or No-trumps, For a 
grand slam — thirteen tricks — the bonus is 100 
points. These bonuses are not affected by 
doubling -or redoubling. 

The player who first named the suit for his side 
in which the contract is to be played becomes the 
declarer, and the opponent on his left makes the 
initial lead. When this has been done, declarer’s 
partner (known as dummy) displays his hand, on 
the table. 

Dummy may not draw attention to any 
irregularity or to a revoke, nor may he claim any 
penalty. If his partner fails to follow suit, he cap 
ask him if he has no cards in the suit led. He dm 
draw attention if too few or too many cards have 
been played to a trick, or if the trick has been 
gathered by the wrong side. 'He may 'discuss 
questions of fact and correct any claim made by 
the opponents to which they are not entitled. He 
may not warn declarer not to lead from the wrong 
hand. : 

The player on the left of the declarer makes the 
opening lead, and dummy’s hand is exposed. 
Each player must follow suit if he is able t-o do so. 
The highest card of the euit wins the trick unless 
it is trumped. The winner of the trick leads to 
the next trick. 

If a player did not follow suit, when be could 
have done so, he has revoked. The revoke-becomes 
established if the offender or his partner has led or 
played to the next trick. If the revoke has not 
been established, the offender may ' correct it. 


Such penalty tricks can, however, be claimed 
only from tricks taken subsequently to the revoke. 
If no subsequent tricks are taken by the offending 
side, there is no penalty. “ Subsequent ’* includes 
the actual trick in which the revoke occurred. A 
revoke to the twelfth trick cannot tie established. 

Tricks taken as a, result of the application of 
this penalty count and score -as though made in 
actual play. 

If declarer leads out of the wrong hand he may 
: not- withdraw the card unless are opponent requests 
! him to do so. Should this happen, the card 
: incorrectly led is restored to the hand s-tad there 
1 is no further penalty. If an. opponent leads from 
i the wrong hand, declarer may . demand that’- a 


treat the card ns a penalty card and allow the 
right opponent to make any lead he likes. The 
declarer can " Call ” the penalty card at anytime, 
and its owner must play it provided that by so 
doing he does not revoke. Declarer, however. 
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cannot prevent the holder of the exposed card 
from playing it at any time should he have a 
suitable opportunity. ' • • 

Dummy may not suggest the play of a card by 
i nu g it dr hi buy other v, '( dc 
either of the opponents can iilslst that the card 
r oils iff s Us 11 not be play e 1. 

Any player except dummy can claim a revoke 
lenalt or call hi p rtner’s afcten on tc > ,n 
offence, but only the player entitled to claim can 
exact a penalty. 

Contract. ; 

At Contract Bridge, only the tricks contracted 
for are scored below the line, the score for addi- 
tional tricks being recorded above the line, A 
declarer contracting to make, say, .Two Spades, 
needs eight tricks to fulfil Ids contract, white a 
contract of Four Hearts neeeds ten tricks. In 
every case the number of tricks contracted for is 
over and above si s. 

■ The scare for tricks in a major suit (be., Spades 
or Hearts) is 30 points; for a minor suit (i.e. r 
Diamonds or Clubs) 20 points ; whilst in No- 
Trumps, the first trick counts 40 points and 'sub- 

: : ; 86auent tricks So points, A game consists of 
100 points, so that, it is necessary to bid and make 
Four Hearts or Four Spades,' Five Diamonds or 
Five Clubs, or Three No-Trumps, to produce a 
* no hould i d’tl rei pla hand in i , 
Four Diamonds ana make eleven tricks he scores 
80 points below the line and 20 points above it. 
1 Tbe 80 points below the line Carry forward, so 
that a contract of One in any suit or One No* 
Trumps would be sufficient to make game next 
time. 

The additional score above the line is Included 
in the final total, but does not contribute towards 
tl making o a gam . It a thus lesirable i , 
the contract should, whenever possible, be for a, 
sufficient number of tricks to make game. It is 
galling to play a hand in a contract of One Spade 
and make eleven tricks, since only 30 points out of 
the 150 scored are recorded below the line and rank 
towards a game. 

.!; On the other hand it Is foolish to overbid the 
hand in order to reach a game bid that cannot be 
Mftlled. 

The suits rank in the following order : the lowest 
being given first. Clubs, Diamonds, Hearts, 
Spades, No-Trumps being the highest. Majority 
bidding applies, that is to say a bid of a greater 
number of tricks overcalls the bid of a lesser num- 
ber: irrespective of suit value. Thus a bid of Five 
Clubs, although yielding only 100 points, overcalls . 
a bid of Four Spades, which would yield 120 

■ oi 

A rubber Is Completed when One side scores two 
games. If the opponent-shave not scored a game 
(i.e., it is a Two-game rubber) a bonus of TOO points 
is awarded ; if it a Three-game rubber the bonus 
is 500 points. When either side has scored a 
game it becomes Vulnerable, the effect of which 
win hi' discussed later. 

When adding up the score the total points .are ; 
counted, whether, above: or below the line, . The ! 
difference between the totals scored by one side 
and the other is the margin by which, the rubber is 
won. If the stakes are estimated to the nearest 
hundred, a difference o£50 is ignored. Thus a 
difference of 450 counts as 400 for stake compu- 
tation. In the ease of an unfinished rubber, a 
bonus of 300 points is awarded tor a game and 
50 points for a part score. ' If both aides have a 
part score (even ttioiigh they differ in steb) there 
is no bonus. 

The desirability of .arriving at the optimum 
f T t let e„t mdertake to mak i own y trick 
as the partnership hands are worth, and no mure, 
has led id the, introduction of a niUUber tif bidding , 
systems, among which the most popular are the : 
Approach-Farcing system introduced by. ' Mr. 
j> i>’i r on, it led ay i t the i, t ' , 

svst m, the Fi'-mm sjhfem, and tin 'AF system. 

1 fie object, of .these .systems,,; as. to the. respective 
merits of which there is considerable rivalry, 

r i> .< i » i it< > ’ m i vi i i ii<. 

of U» much information as possible within the 
limit of iff w in 1 • 

1,1 < arc invu red to iling to rial r he 

contract .finally . reached, . Tf , thb rieclatof- is!.nofc :; 
ymumu fhe panalt y i , u p lini • t wi i- 
'tnckte'B., vutaembie TOO jfoihte.-’flef ''imdertricki 1 '’ 


If the contract is doubled by an opponent the 
penalties art as under 

Not Vulnerable. , \ ■ 

,100 for the first iindertrick. 

200 for each subsequent undertriek, 
Vulnerable. 

200 for the first undertrick. 

300 for eieh. subsequent undertrick.. 

If the declarer redoubles the penalties are twice 
- as severe. 

If a doubled contract .is successful, the declarer 
scores twice as much for the tricks he has under- 
taken to make.; Thus a contract of Two Spades 
doubled and made gives a.score below the line of 
120 points, giving declarer a game where he had 
contracted only for a part score. 

Overtricks score 100 each above the line if de- 
clarer is not vulnerable, and 200 each if vulnerable. 
All of these scores are doubled if the contract is 
redoubled. In addition, the declarer scores a 
bonus of 50 points above the line for any successful 
doubled or redoubled contract. 

' Bonuses are awarded for making slams, provided 
that they tire bid. If the side making tbe slam are 

a vuln able, tl bonus 600 foi , nail elan 
(12 tricks) and 100(1 for a grand slam. (13 trieke). 
If vulnerable the bonuses arc TOO for a small shun 
and 1500 for a grand slain. Doubling or redoub- 
ling does not affect the slam premiums. 

If a player ( whether declarer or opponent) holds 
Four honours in, one hand in the suit of the final 
contract he receives a bonus of 100 points. For 
holding Five honours in one hand the bonus is 
150 points. Four Aces in one hand score 150 
points providing that the final contract te in No- 
Trumps. 

Various methods have been devised for comput- 
ing the value of a hand, the Milton Work count 
being probably the most popular. In this the 
player reckons Four for an Ace, Three for a King, 
Two for a Queen, and One for a Knave, 

To open the bidding a player should have 12-13 
Points, although this figure can be reduced if the 
hand has compensating distributional strength. 

An opening bid of One No-Trumps denotes a. 
balanced hand and a holding of 16-18 points. 

An opening bid of 20, 2D. 2H or 2S Indicates a 
very strong hand, and a partner mat respond even 
though his hand is completely worthless. The 
conventional response to indicate a worthless 
hand is Two No-Trumps. An opening bid Of. 
Two of a suit must be kept open until a game bid in 
reached. '-v,:.; f; ■■ / - ffff " if...;- tete wrte;, fe , 

An opening bid of Two No-Trumps shows a 
balanced hand and a count of 20-22 points. 

Kosponses to an opening bid depend on the 
shape and strength of the responding hand. Over 
aii opening bid of a suit, responder can bid another 
suit at the range of one cm a point count of 7 or 
more. If it is necessary to bid at. the range of two 
he should hold 9 or more. A responder unable to 
do either of these things, but having 6-8 iwintB 
should respond One No-Trumps. • This response , 
of One Nt rrw i , 1 1 a tim s called a “court* £ ’ 
response, is made to enable the opener, should life 
hand warrant it, to make a farther: constructive 
or forcing bid. For example, the ©penerY hand 
might fell lost short of the “ opening Two '* 
standard, but. the knowledge that his partner 
holds 5~g points might now enable him, tot bid 
game. ■ 

A forcing response is made by jumping the 
m ‘ l, j, t another mit For exatnpk 


FT; 

ID, 


E. 


S ' TV. 
2H — 


Here South, by making a bid at a hfehef , level 
than ’necessary, la saying, to' his Partner,** TTware Ja.' 
at h 'i ai a game h< . * mid i w tblj t. lam * 

Thu opener must of course, respect this force 
and, .keep the bidding alive until! 'game is : t®chefti;' : 

A double raiBe in the opener's suit, !,<?,»"" ■ 

N. ' E. S. ' TV. 

■Ip , ,.5iD \ . — ' 
has similar impll tions and she wt> a got a fit it 
the wu it bki. 

A bid of Two No-Trumps over nn opening bid 
shows a balanced hand and a count of 8-11. 
Oi'K or fdiouid n «« if h« /> «med o. i & mb liman 
iiaud and should bid Three No-Trumps If he bolds 
any additional values. 
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.Mter a one-over-onC response a bid of Two . No- 
Trumps by opener shows a holding of 16 points. 
In the sequence 

: »: E, . S. . . W. di 

ID . ■ — :• IE -~ 

2N.T. ; ; ' 

North 3s showing 18 points. South by his one- 
over-one response of One Heart has already shown 
7 points. If he holds any additional values he 
should bid Three No-Trumps. Roughly speaking 
a combined count of 25 is required to produce 
Three No-Trumps, although 24. is generally suffi- 
cient if one of the partners holds a Five-card suit. 

A second-round force can be made by a bidding 
sequence such as the following : — 

Sr. e. ;■ : s. . vw. ' 

IS — 2D — : 

\.8H — — : — 

Here North was not strong enough to make an 
opening “forcing two ’’ bid, but now that hia 
partner has shown at least 9 points by his “ two- 
over-one ” response he does not want to stop short 
of game. 

A player when making an opening bid guaran- 
tees that he will find a rebid over his partner's 
response, unless it be the “ courtesy ” responsfrof 
One No-Trump, which he may pass. 

In order that this rebid can be made without 
raising the bidding too high, use Is sometimes made 
of. a " prepared " club bid. This can be made on 
a three-card suit. Its principal merit is that 
it gives partner an opportunity of responding at 
the level of one, should he hold suitable values. 
Had the opening bid been One Spade or One 
Heart responder may have held insufficient 
strength to. bid Two of a suit and be compelled 
to bid One No-Trump which may not be the best 
contract. The “ prepared ” club bid should not 
be used on a hand containing a rebiddable fi.e.. 
Five-card; major suit. 

For the successful bidding of slams, it is often 
essential to have knowledge of partner’s Aces and 
Kings, because the contract frequently depends 
on first- and second-round controls, .-. 

As an aid to procuring this knowledge, various 
slam conventions have been Introduced, the most 
popular being the Blackwood Convention, the 
Culbertson 4-5 No-Trump Convention, and the 
Norman Convention. 

In the Blackwood convention a bid of Four 
No-Trumps after trump agreement has been 
reached asks partner to say how many Aces he 
holds. This he does as follows ; Five Clubs shows 
no Aces, Five Diamonds one Ace, Five Hearts 
two Aces, Five Spades three Aces. A bid of Five 
No-Trumps now invites the same information 
about Kings. A response of Six Clubs shows no 
Kings, Six Diamonds one King. Six Hearts two 
Kings, and so on. 

In the Norman convention the information is 
obtained in one response. A bid of Four No- 
Trumps is replied to as follows ; Counting one 
point for Aces and a half for Kings, a response of 
Five Clubs shows less than 14, Five Diamonds 
shows 1|, Five Hearts shows 2, Five Spades shows 
2|, Five No-Trumps shows 3, Six Clubs shows 3 i 
and so on. It is true that a response of, say. Five 
Hearts shows a count of 2. which may consist of 
two Aces, one Acs and two Kings, or four Kings, 
but tire player who. initiates the slam try can 
generally place the cards by reference to Ms own 
holding,: 

In the Culbertson 4-5 No-Trump convention, 
the .player who makes the Four No-Tramp bid 
• announces that, he holds Two Aces and a. King of 
a suit fchu i • h Three 

Acts. Responder signs off in the lowest suit bid 
by the partner lui Ho inf one Aec he bids the 
, suit containing It (if it happens to be in the lowest 
siiit ; bid by the partnership he must, make a Jump 
bid). Holding two Aces, or one Ace and the Kings 
of o>' tt « uits 1 id "1 tl t art! « hip, he responds 
Five No-Trumps, 

. Another Ace-showing method is that known as 
Asking-Bids, which although extremely valuable 
is somewhat difficult and has not been adopted so 
widely as it meritn, 

. Many mistakes can occur during the auction, 
and players are advised to consult the official 
Laws of Contract Bridge- (the last edition was in 
1S48). These Laws are too comprehensive to.be 
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included fully in this summary, but the following ; 
are brief references to some of the more frequent 
infringements. 

If a player during the course of the auction 
makes an insufficient bid, he is required either to 
pass or to make a sufficient bid. If he makes the 
lowest sufficient bid in the same suit there Is no 
penalty, but if he makes any other hid or if he 
elects to pass, his partner must pass for the re- 
mainder of the auction. 

If a player makes a call out of rotation it is 
void, and the auction reverts to the player who 
was correctly entitled to call. If the call out of 
rotation was a pass, the offender must pass when, 
it is his turn to call. If it was another bid, hlu 
partner must pass throughout the rest of the 
auction. 

A player is entitled to ask for a bid (or a se- 
quence of bids) to be repeated. He has no redress 
if he mishears or misunderstands a bid. 

After the final contract is determined, that is 
when any bid, double or redouble has been passed 
by three successive players, the declarer is the 
partner in the contracting side who first nominated 
. the suit (or No-Trumps) in which the hand is to be 
played. Thus if the bidding sequence ia 
S. W. N. E. 

1N.T. — 3H — 

3S — 3N.T. — 

the declarer is South and not North, although 
North actually bid the final contract. 

The opponent on the left of the declarer makes 
the opening lead and declarer’s partner’s band is 
then placed on the table. 

Declarer’s partner, known its “ dummy," has 
few rights, and he forfeits these if he looks at any 
of the cards in any of the other players' hands. If 
he has not looked at any cards other than his own 
he is entitled to give or obtain information as to 
the laws, to point out a revoke, to draw attention, 
to an irregularity and to try to prevent one that 
is apparently about to be committed. He can, 
for instance, remind partner from which hand he 
should lead should declarer apparently propose 
to lead from the wrong hand, i 

If a declarer leads out of the wrong hand, either 
defender can demand that he leads from the 
correct hand. The card led is replaced, and the 
declarer, provided that he can do so, must iead 
a card in the same suit. 

If a defender leads when it is the turn of the 
declarer (or dummy) to lead, the card becomes an 
exposed or penalty card, and the lead reverts to 
the correct hand. 

If a defender leads when it was his partner’s turn 
to lead, declarer may prohibit the lead of that suit 
(in which case the exposed card is restored to its 
owner without, further penalty), or may allow the 
correct defender to lead any card he likes, in which, 
case the card incorrectly led becomes a penalty 
card. ,.pj ; j. - 

A penalty card must be played at the first legal 
opportunity, whether by following suit, by leading, 
discarding, or trumping. Should a defender have, 
two or more penalty cards, declarer may stipulate 
which of them is to be played. 

CANASTA. 

It is not often that a new game arrives to win an , 
immediate place in the front rank of accepted- 
games. Some new-comers enjoy a violent, but 
brief, popularity as a “ craze ” ; others win 
acceptance after years of struggle. Canasta, 
however, arrived and, almost overnight, gained a. 
status equal to that of Bridge, with newspapers- 
appointing experts to write regular articles dealing : 
with its techniques and problems, and with pub- 
lishers issuing books devoted to it.: 

Canasta originated in South America— -the name- 
is the Spanish word for “ basket "--and went:- 
from thereto the United States, where it. became 
an overnight craze before settling down to a. 
steady and widespread popularity. From America, 
to Britain was a short step; and here, though 
greeted, perhaps, with toss hysteria, it also found 
a ready welcome and instant popularity. : . 

. Canasta is a card game, but. unlike Bridge and 
■Whist, it does not consist of the normal playing 
of a hand and the taking of tricks, but of making 
up particular sets of cards by picking up :and dls- 
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cardins: according to fixed rules. It. has a lan- 
guage all its own which the novice must master. 

, A further contrast to Bridge and Whist is that: 
Catitasta is not limited to four players, but can be 
Played by any number from two to six. With 
two or three, each player plays for himself : with 
four, partnerships of two oppose each other : with 
five, a team of two opposes a team of three, one 
of whom sits out at each deal; and with six, 
two teams of three .play each other. Partnership 
: Canasta with four,, five, or six players is generally 
, considered the most exciting, 

• The game rea«ireB''two- packs of cards; each of 
which must have two jokers, which can he used to 
represent any card. Also, deuces are wild.” 
which is a semi-technical way of saying that twos 
: can also be used to represent other cards. They 
have, in fact, the same status as jokers, except 
that they cannot be used to represent red threes. 
Incidentally, special Canasta cards am made with 
twojokers in each pack, but players using ordinary 
cards can use the blank specimen card which all 
packs contain as the second joker. 

: The object of the game is to score points by 
forming " melds,” live thousand points or over 
making a game. The word ‘‘meld'* and the 
. .'••terma-..*' melding ” and “ to meld,” referring to the 
forming of melds, are the most frequently used in 
the game ; but all a meld is is a set of three or more 
■ . like, cards, i.e,, three or more kings, aces, sevens, 
etc., which must contain at least two natural 
. cards and not more than three “wild " cards, i.e., 
jokers or twos. A ‘‘ Canasta ” is a meld con- 
sisting of seven like cards, a “ Natural " or “ Per- 
fect ’’ Canasta being a meld of seven, none of 
which are “ wild ” cards. 

The points values of cards are as follows: . 
jokers 50 points each, aces and twos 20, kings to 
eights (inclusive) 10, sevens to fours (inclusive) 5, 
black threes 5, and red threes 100 — or, if four red 
threes are in one partnership, 200, f,e., 800 for the 
four. Natural Canastas carry a bonus of 500 
points above the card values, “ mixed ” Canastas 
■a bonus of 300. Other points are for “ going 
•out” 100 and for a “concealed hand” 100. 
■When a side’s total is anything from 0 to 1405, a 
r firat, or “ initial,” meld must have a card value 
^count of at least 50 : when the total is between 
1500 and 2905, of at least 90 : and when the total 
is 3000 or over, of at least 120. If a side has a 
minus scores- which is possible— there is no 
minimum for an initial meld. A side with 3000 or 
over is referred to as “ vulnerable.” 

The deal consists of eleven cards, or thirteen 
-when three are playing and fifteen when there are 
two. The undealt cards, the “ stack,” are placed 
face downwards on the table, except for the top 
card, known as the “upcard,” ■■which is placed 
face upwards beside the stack. Discards are 
placed on this card. A player wanting the top 
card of the discard pile must take the whole pile. 
Should the first upcard be a red three, a joker, or 
■a two, it must be immediately covered by another 
card and the discard pile becomes “ frozen," 
i.e., it is out of action until a player unfreezes it by 
melding the upcard with a natural pair. The 
discarding of a black three also: freezes the pile, 
but for one turn only. 

As has been hinted, red threes have a special 
status. They are not melded, but are placed in 
front of the player in his turn, following the deal 
or as. drawn. : When collected, they are imme- 
diately replaced by another card, unless collected 
from the discard pile. The high points value of 
these, cards counts for the player if his side '.has 
made an initial meld during the deal, but against 
him if it has not— -hence the possibility of a minus 
■■score. Black threes can only be melded In the 
turn in which a player goes out. 

A turn consists of a draw, the laying down of one 
or more melds (optional), and a discard. The 
deal ends when a player goes out by melding all his 
cards, or adding to his own or his partner's melds, 
but no player can go out until his side haa molded a 
-Canasta. A player putting down his entire hand 
at once, to gain the bonus for a concealed hand, 
must have a Canasta, if his side has not previously 
melded one. 

To score, a.11 the points of the la, id-down cards 
•count for a side, those still in the hand against, 

M hen the stack is finished, play continues by die 
taking of the last discard ; but any player fan 
.refuse to do this, thus closing the hand. 


Chess, the greatest of all board games and a game 
■ of -.pure skill, originated in the Orient, and has a 
known history of some 1500 years. Eastern 
players had reached a high level of skill, but the 
greatest advances in the game were made in Italy 
during the fifteenth and. sixteenth centuries. 
From time to time in the early days, the value of 
the pieces and their moves ware the subject of 
changes, but the game sis we know it to-day dates 
from the sixteenth century. 

The board contains sixty-four squares in eight 
rows of eight : and, each player has sixteen pieces, 
one set being white and the other black or red— 
always referred to as black, whether this is actually 
so or not. A toss decides possession of white, 
which always 'starts. The object of the game is 
the capture of the opponent's King, no mat ter how 
many pieces are lost in doing so, nor how many 
other opposing pieces remain uncaptured. If the 
King could be captured on the next move, it is in 
check. It, must then immediately move out of 
cheek, and, if nimble to do so, it is check-mate, and 
the game is over. If the .King, though not in 
check, cannot move without moving into check, 
and the player has no other piece to move, then it 
is stale-mate, and the game is a draw. Incident- 
ally, there is a school of thought which holds that 
stale-mate should be considered a win for the 
attacker. Games may also be drawn if neither 
player has sufficient pieces left with which to force 
a victory. 

Apart from the Kins, each player haa a Queen, 
two Bishops, two Books— often. Quite wrongly, 
called Castles — two Knights, and eight Fawns; 
and these can move only in accordance with rigid 
laws. The following diagram shows the Pieces in 
the initial position of the game. Notice that the 
bottom right-hand corner square is a white one. 
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(The initial position as seen by 'White) 


Each line of squares across the board Is called a 
"rank ” ; each Sine of squares up and down the 
board is known as a " tlie." 

The permitted moves are «? follows :■ — 

The Kisa can move one square at a time 

in any direction, always provided that if does not 
move into check. 

The tIm.ES S^/ can move in accordance with 

the powers described beluw for both Bishops and 
Book:-. * 

The Bishops @ move diagonally, as many 

squares as deslredftbm one to the extent of the 
hoard. 
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The Books g, move straight along the ranis 
or flies, again as far as Is desired. 

The Knights move, or jump, as shown in 

the following diagram. Stationed away from the 
side of the hoard and on a black square, the 
Knight illustrated may move to any of the white 
squares nearest to him but not immediately 
adjacent. The jump is made one square along 
rank or hie and one square in an oblique direction; 
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(The Knight’s Move) 


The Pawns q ihove straight ftofwardltone 
Co 

square at a time, except that a Pawn may advance 
two squares on its initial move, though it need not 
do so. Pawns capture by moving one square for- 
ward and one either to left or right. Pawns 
reaching the eighth rank can be replaced by any 
other piece, a Queen usually being chosen. 

Castling is a special move, which a player may 
make once and once only during a game. It is a 
double move; serving lMth : tQ'’PlaeetUe.Kinginthe 
Comparative safety of tire side of the board and to 
bring a Book into play. The King is moved two 
squares towards the Rook, which is placed on the 
last stja&re tiasaed-bver by. the: King. . : : : . : tPhis,rii6ye- 
eannot be made ifthe King is in chtelr. nor if any 
-of the squares PEtssed Over by ftie Kiiig are In check. 
The squares between the King and the Rook mast 
be clear, ami neither piece must have - moved 
previously during the game. 

■ As games: of fifes .can fierecordedy the aspiring 
beginner of to-day may play over “ Master’s ” 
games of past years, may en joy current - games nO 
matter hi what part of the world they are played, 
and can record its own games. 

Draughts. 

Draughts — called Checkers in America — is 
another game played on a chess hoard. It Is much 
simpler than Chess, but this does not mean that it 
k devoid of skill. It fa extremely popular and 
extremely old — older, perhaps, thaw Chess, 

Each player has twelve pieces or “ men," all of 
them being alike. Only the thirty-two squares of 
one colour, ftay, black, are used ; ami the starting 
Position of the pieces is on the twelve black squares 
of the first three rows of the board. The move is 
one square diagonally forward at ft time, except 
that a roan reaching the eighth row becomes a 
King — usually denoted by "crowning” with a 
piece previously captured— and it can then move 
one square diagonally forward of backward, The 
object of the game is the capture of all the oppon- 
ent’s pieces. A capture can lie made when there 
Is an opposing piece on a square to which normal 
move could be made, and a vacant square behind 
the opposing' piece. The capturing piece then 
jumps over the opposing piece, which is removed 
from the board. IX the .arrangement of pieces and 
vacant squares permits,. a capturing piece can hop 
aver several opposing pieces in one move. Any 
piece. in a position to effect a capture which does 
not do so is removed from the board, or " huffed.” 

DARTS. 

There has been no more phenomenal sporting 
development during the second quarter of the 
twentieth century than the growth in popularity 
of Darts. This game has, of course, been played 
tof OBeii ftah^ or another for much longer than 


twenty-five years, but it is only comparatively 
recently that it has reached the status of one of 
Britain’s mast popular pastimes. Originally, it 
was a casual amusement, confined almost entirely 
to public-houses and country inns. These are 
still the scene of hundreds of thrilling .matches 
every year, but they are now far from being the 
game’s only home. Clubs, canteens, factories, 
offices and private houses all have their boards; 
and there are numerous leagues and team and 
individual competitions operating, right up to- a 
National Championship. The prizes and trophies 
rival those of any other sport for size and value, 
the matches are widely reported, and the attend- 
ance for the bigger contests is limited only by 
the size of the hall. Nor is all this attention mis- 
placed, for Darts, far from being merely a casual : 
amusement, is a real sport, testing steadiness and 
co-ordination of hand and eye, and cailing for 
quick thinking. It is a test of sheer skill, and 
luck plays little part in it. ■■ 

The board, which is circular and usually made 
of elm, has a diameter of 18 inches and is fl inches 
thick. It is usually, marked oiv both sides, so 
that a side which has been much used can be 
treated— -by soaking it in water— and rested.: It 
is divided into segments .numbered from 1 to 20. 
but not consecutively, 1 being a Jong way from 
2. and 19 from 20. All dart boards are marked 
! in the same way, and the first thing a beginner 
i has to do is to get to know the order of the 
numbers on the board. In the centre, there are 
two small rings, the “ bull ” or “ dosser ’’ and 
the “ outer ”, The bull counts 50 and the cuter 
25. The board is so placed on the wail that fhe 
bull is exactly 5 feet S inches from the ground. 
The darts, which are feathered and made of wood, 
or metal, are thrown from a line, called the 
" hockey,” i) feet away from the board. 

The actual marking of the board contains two- 
further, most important complications— the 
‘‘double” and “.treble” rings. These, like the 
segments, are marked with wire, and they go 
right round the board. The double ring is at the 
extremity of the circular board, and consists of 
two wires, which, as they circle the board, mark 
oft a portion of each segment f Inch wide. The 
treble ring is exactly the same, but is set between 
'the 'double and the bull, rather nearer the bull. 
Darts in these rings count double or treble the 
value of the segment. 

Straight-forward matches may be singles be- 
tween two players, doubles between two pairs., 
or team contests between sides of four or eight.. 

A “ throw ” consists of three darts, and, in singles,, 
each player in turn takes a complete throw. In, 
doubles and team matches, each time it is the 
turn of a side, then the particular player of that, 
side whose turn it is throws. It to not permis- 
sible for the best player on a side to throw for 
one of his team-mates. 

Matches are for a certain number of points,, 
always an odd number, usually 101, 201. 301, 
501, 801, or 1001, the lower totals being used few- 
individual, and the higher for team contests.; 
Most matches. are decided by the best two out, 
of three games' or legs." The right to throw 
first is decided by each player or one player from 
each side throwing' for the bull, the best throw- 
taking precedence. First throw to valuable, for, 
in a short game of, say, 101, an expert might run-, 
out with his first three darts, without his oppo- 
nent-having a throw, this being possible by use. 
of the doubled and trebles. The score, which is: 
marked in chalk on a slate near the hoard, is. 
always counted downwards, players being told 
how many they need, rather than how many they 
have scored. 1 

Conditions for matches vary, but one of two- 
particular methods is almost always used. These; 
are, first, “ straight start and finish on a double,"' 
and secondly, " start and finish on a double.” 
In the first ease, the first player steps up and 
immediately starts scoring whatever he throws, 
while, in the second case, no score counts until 
one double has been registered. To win, a player 
or team must get the exact number required. If 
too many points are scored, the whole of that 
particular throw counts nothing’, and the total 
remains unaltered. The exact number needed, 
can, of course, be scored with any dart, and it is; 
not necessary to complete a throw by scoring it, 
with the third dart. The rule about finishing Jin 
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the double ting applies in virtually every com- apart, perhaps, from a few simple games depending 
petition. chiefly cm luck, which most people learn, and a 

No mention of darts would be complete without thorough knowledge of it is a sound foundation 
reference to at least some of the many popular for the embryo card player, 
variations on the straight-forward game. It is played by four people, two partnerships of 

One of these is ” Kound the Clock.” In this, two opposing each other, and with a normal pack 
each player has to throw one dart in each segment of cards. The partners sit at opposite corners of 
In turn, starting with number 1 and ending either the table ; and, the cards having been shuliled and 
: in double 20 or in the hull according to previous cut for irumps.aredealtoutsinglvuntiiexhausfced. 
agreement. A player who advances his position The cards are then taken in hand and played out 
during a throw has another throw, and. so on until in 13 tricks of four each, the player on the left of 
he throws three darts without scoring in the the dealer having first lead; and the winner of 
particular segment he has reached. A variation each trick leading off in the nest. Ace is highest 
of this variation is "Shanghai.” In this, the card— except in cutting, when it is reckoned lowest 
players aim each dart of the first throw at number — king, queen, and knave rank next in order, and 
1 , and count whatever they score in that segment, then from ten downwards. The higher card of 
doubles and trebles having their full value. For any suit takes the lower, unless the trick be 
the next round, the players, including any who trumped by a player unable to follow suit: and 
have failed to score in number 1, move on to num- the tricks are gathered up by one of the pair 
her 2; and so on until number 9, which is the last winning them, as made. , , „ 

round. Any player failing to score at least some- It is necessary to concentrate, to watch the cards 

thing in number 5 is "shanghaied” and has to played, and to endeavour to ‘ place the unplayed 
drop out. cards. This comes with experience, as does a full 

Other variations take the form of darts versions understanding of such unwritten rules as “ Second 
of other games, " Cricket ” being amongst the in hand plays low ” and “ Third in hand plays 
most popular. In this, the player who is “ bat- high ” : and as does a knowledge of when to die- 
ting ” scores whatever lie makes over -10, while the regard the unwritten rules, 
player Who is “ bonding " throws only at the bull. Three-handed Whist is also possible, one suit 
arid counts one “ wicket ” for every dart in the being discarded, 
outer and two for those in the bull. When the txn>ht ' 

fifth wicket falls, the sides change over. The , ' ■_ , n ° . out ** nist. .. . , 

batting side always throws first In this game. Knock-Out Whist is ft version ofthe game sint- 

Shove-Ha’penny also has Its darts version, the able for more than four players. However many 
players having to get three darts in each segment players there are — there should not be more than 
from I to Si and three in the centre. As in proper six-— are each dealt eight cards to start with. The 
shove-ha'penny, players can claim for themselves dealer — this will have been decided, by cutting— 
any darts In excess of three placed in any segment then examines his cords,- himself selects trumps, 
by the opponent. and leads. The other players must follow suit if 

In “ Fives.” a player scores only if his total for they can. and, if they cannot follow , they may 
three darts is exactly divisible by 5. If, for in- trump. Each player plays as an individual and 
stance, he actually gets 40, lie scores 8; but if he gathers as many trick as he can. The Player 
gets 39, he scores 0. These games are usually 50 up. winning the most tricks in the round-ties are 
-nrimrrr settled by cutting— deals for the next round. i« 

SHOVE-HA -PENNY. which each player receives only seven cards. The 

Shove-Ha’penny is one of the old English games, dealer then chooses trumps and leads; and so on, 
which is still played enthusiastically, especially, the third round consisting of six cards each, and 
perhaps, in inns and public-houses. The equip- the next five. From the round o« four cards 
ment consists of a board and the halfpennies, downwards, any player failing to win at least one 
The board is made of wood or slate: and it is trick drops out. From this it follows that the 
divided by parallel lines drawn across it into nine game finishes as soon as one player wins every 
equal spaces or “ beds.” On some boards, the trick in a round from the four-card round onwards, 
divisions are marked by metal strips, which can be At first glance, it might seem that the dealer 
raised to check the result of a " shove.” The having both the right to choose the trumps after 
edges of the board are cushioned. The halfpennies he has seen his cards and the lead must sweep the 
may he actual halfpennies, preferably those worn board, but this rarely happens. The full pack is 
smooth by constant use : but they are more often not in use, so luck plays a bigger part than it. does 
— always in the more important competitions — in ordinary Whist; and a part which increases aa 
round metal discs. the game progresses and fewer cards are used. 

The 1 object of the game is to shove the half- , „ , _, n . , 

pennies into one of the nine beds, the shoring bOi0 wmsl - 

usually being done with the ball of the thumb, A game in which the four players aet lnde- 
though any part of the hand may be used. The pendently, unless there be " proposal ” and 
winner is usually the player who first succeeds in " acceptance,” When the two partners play 
placing three halfpennies in each ofthe beds, the together against the other two. Flay is as at 
players shoving in turn, and each turn consisting Whist. The cards are all deait in four threes and, 
of five halfpennies. To decide first turn, each the final round singly, dealer facing his last Card to 
player shoves one halfpenny for the number nine indicate trumps. The player on dealer’s left 
bed, the best effort taking precedence. The score may then “ declare;” If he, with a fairly strong 
is chalked up, the usual method being to mark hand, thinks he and a partner could make eight 
straight strokes for the first , two halfpennies in a tricks, he calls “ I propose,” and may be accepted 
bed, with a cross for the third. . : v. .... by any one of the other players in their turns. 

Halfpennies that ".cannon” off another half- when the game proceeds, should there be no. 
penny score, provided that neither has touched the higher call. He may, however, call " Solo,” 
cushion. Discs or halfpennies that touch the which is a declaration that he intends to try to 
cushion do not count, and any knocked off the win five tricks against the combined efforts of 
board cannot be used. Should a player actually the other three players. He may go higher and 
place more than three halfpennies in any one bed, call " Misife" which means that fie undertakes 
his opponent, can claim the excess discs, if he needs not to win any trick, and in tills call there is 
them, except tha t the final point of a game cannot no tramp suit. He may declare still higher and 
to® won in this manner. call « AbMidmce,” to make which he must win 

Touchingahalfpennybeforeallliavebeensboved, nine tricks, making any suit he chooses to nomi- 
reraoving one or more before the score has been nate trumps, always providing that a call of 
.-counted, and playing out of turn, are all fouls, Abondance in trumps— Jioval Al»nd»nce-— would 
The penalty for the first two is the loss of any take, precedence over a call in another ®it. It : 
points scored in the turn, and for the last, the should be noted that a player going Abandonee" 
loss of the next turn. does not lead t > - h m m 5 turn o rt< m * 

- wot™ Jihat round, is i >, ntht ■ r slj 
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to call, having “ passed," may accept a proposer, 
should the other players not do so or make a 
higher declaration, the declarations ranking front 
Abundance downwards, the lead going by rotation. 
Open Mis&re is a higher call than Abandonee, its 


declarer exposing hits hand after the first trick ; and 
Abondanee D&larie ..is the highest call of all-— in 
which he who adventures upon it must take every 
trick. He has, however, the right to nominate the 
trumps and to lead. 


OLD ENGLISH GAMES 


The oldest English games are very old, for 
games existed before the Norman Conquest, two, 
Harpastum and Camp-ball, being distinct, if 
rough-and-ready, ancestors of football. 

Cricket, too, had its forerunners, including 
Creagr, Cat and Dog, and Bounders, Creag, which 
was known at the time of Edward II, used a 
curved stick called a " erye ” as a bat, while a 
tree-stump served as wicket. Cat and Dog, 
which came later, was a game for three, two bats- 
men defending holes dug 18 yards apart, and try- 
ing to hit away the piece of wood that the third 
player aimed at the holes, the bats being the 
“ doga ” and the piece of wood the “ cat.” It is 
interesting to note that American baseball’s 
accepted ancestors are games called One Old Cat 
and Two Old Gat ; a clear indication of a common 
origin for cricket and baseball. Rounders, of 
course, is well known and still a popular chil- 
dren’s game. Though these and other games 
have places in cricket’s ancestry, many of them 
remained popular even after cricket had arrived. 

The begiimings of athletics can also be found in 
old England. Putting the weight and casting the 
bar — a forerunner of hammer throwing — were 
popular with the courtiers in Tudor times, while 
other events, including javelin throwing, were 
practised by ordinary people of the same period. 

Tournaments and jousts survived from the 
Middle Ages to Tudor times. These were com- 
bats between mounted men, a joust being single 
combat, while a tournament involved many con- 
testants. Competitors were required to swear an 
oath stating that they were taking part purely for 
sport, which has its modern counterpart in the 
Olympic oath. Somewhat similar to jousting, 
but not restricted to the nobility, was Tilting at 
the Quintain, in which a lance was thrust at a 
wooden target which, if not struck accurately, 
swung round and struck the tilter. This sport 
was practised both mounted and on, foot. 

Other old games, clearly the ancestors of 
modem ones, included Handball, which became 
Elves, but which is still Handball iu America; 
Battledore and Shuttlecock, still a children’s 
game, but developed by adults into Badminton ; 
and Shovelboard, an elaborate game for the 
nobility consisting of sliding weights down a long 
table marked with lines, which is certainly the 
forerunner of Shove-Ha'penny. 


Knur and Spell, 

Knur and Spell belongs to Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, and originated in a children’s game 
catted ' Trap and Bail. 

; The player uses a wooden dub, the striking end 
of which, called the pommel, is shaped something 
like a bottle, though with a flat hitting surface; 
and he tries to hit as far as possible a small hall 
which he himself releases from a trap by means of 
a trigger. The ball, which is the “fcnuf,” was 
(Originally wooden, but later porcelain was used. 
It weighs half an ounce and measures l inch in 
diameter. The trap is the “ spell," and consists 
of a small brass cup and a strong spring, which is 
kept down by the trigger. The fixing of the 
** spell ” is an elaborate business requiring, the 
nee of a spiri fc level ; and, when it is in position, 
» player is allowed ten: minutes to adjust the 
tension of the spring. Players generally have 
their own ” spells.” 

In some versions the ground is marked by pms 
placed 20 yards* apart. This avoids the necessity 
of measuring each bit, as each 20 yards covered 
counts one point, each player usually having 
fire consecutive Ibis or “rises." Experts : cats 
achieve distances of over 300 yards. 

Marbles. 

Marbles is supposed to have been played in 
ancient Egypt, but its popularity in England, 
with adults as well as children, during the Middle 


Ages entitles it to count aa an old English game. 
It is still played by adults as well as by children. 

Marbles are often made of clay, but better ones 
are glass, and the best are pure marble. These 
are called “ alleys ” or “ alley taws.” There are 
several different games, but the main feature of 
all of them is the aiming of a marble at a target 
that is often another marble, but is sometimes 
an opening, by bowling or shooting it along the 
ground. In shooting, the marble is held between 
the thumb and forefinger, with the knuckle of the 
forefinger on the ground. The marble is then 
flicked away. 

Perhaps the best-known game is Ring Taw, in 
which players shoot from one circle at marbles 
placed in another about 6 feet away. Fortifica- 
tions and Increase Pound are games using con- 
centric circles, the players shooting at marbles 
in each circle in turn : while Three Holes and 
Handera entail shooting at holes in the ground. 
Arch Board or Bridge Board involves aiming at 
arches cut in an upright board; and, in Die 
Shot, the players shoot at a marble on which a 
numbered eube-die is balanced. 

Pall-Mall. 

Two London thoroughfares, Pall .Mall and the 
Mall, are reminders that Pall-Mall was once 
popular. . . . . 

It is often described as a forerunner of croquet, 
but it was really more like a form of golf, a game 
that arrived at about the same time, both having 
a common, if remote, ancestor in Paganica, a game 
introduced by the Romans. 

In Paganica players walked across fields hitting , 
a small leather ball at trees with a curved stick 
to see who could reach the target in the fewest 
strokes. It was played by country people, 
whereas Pall-Mall, which achieved rapid popularity 
in the seventeenth century, was a game for the 
nobility, though other people played simplified 
versions of it. 

Pall-Mall was played in special alleys, sometimes 
half a mile long, and often surrounded by walls. 
A boxwood ball a foot in circumference had to be 
played down the alley in as few shots as possible, 
passing through a number of iron arches on the 
way. The player drove off as in golf; and, on 
reaching the arches, not only changed his club 
for the shorter more careful strokes needed, but 
also put down a smaller steel ball instead of the 
boxwood one. 

Skittles. 

An ancient game played in a special alley, level, 
about 12 yards long and 3 or 4 yards wide, skittles 
consists of throwing a flat-sided, wooden ball, 
weighing about 10 lb. and called a “cheese,” at 
nine pins, each weighing 7-9 lb., arranged in a 
diamond formation 8-8 yards away, the thrower 
being allowed one forward step while throwing. 

Scoring is either by knocking down as many 
pins as possible in. a fixed number of throws Or 
by knocking down thirty-one in the fewest, , 
possible throws. Still another method is to try 
to knock down the full set of nine In three or 
fewer throws. 

Alternative games include one using only four . 
pins, and Dutch, skittles, in which a round ball is 
bowled, not thrown, and In which the centre? or 
king, pin must be hit first. This resembles the 
American game, bowling, which uses ten pins, the 
tenth having been added when “ Ninepins ” was 
made illegal because of the gambling on it. 

Stool-ball. 

Yet another ancestor of cricket, stool-hall is 
still a popular girls’ game. The wicket is a piece ; 
of board a foot square mounted on a pole 4 feet 
8 Inches high; the bat has a round striking 
surface; and the ball is rubber. Wickets are 
18 yards apart, and ten balls constitute an, over. 
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OLYMPIC GAMES, 1952 

RESULTS OF ATHLETICS HELD AT HELSINKI. 


100 metres, L. Reroislno, U.S.A., 10-4 sec, ; 

200 metres, A. Stanfield, U.S.A., 2(h7 sec.t 
400 metres, G. liboden, Jamaica, 45:9 see.* • c 
800 metres, M. Whitfield, U.S.A.. 1 min. 49-2 sec.t 
1500 metres, J. Darthel, Luxembourg, . 3 min. 

5000 metres, E. Zatopek, Czechoslovakia, 14 -min.' 

10,O0Q t "nietres, E. Zatopek, Czechoslovakia, 29 
min. 17 sec.* , .■ •• ..s' '■ „ 

Marathon. E. Zatopek, Czechoslovakia, 2 hr. 
23 min. 3 “2 sec,* 

4 X 100 metres Relay, TJ.S.A., 40-1 sec. : . , ■ • . 
4 X 400 metres Relay, Jamaica, 3 mm, 3*9 sec, 
110 metres Hurdles, EL Dillard, U.S.A.. 13-7 sec. 
400 metres Hurdles. C. Moore, U.S.A., 50-8 sec. 
8000 metres Steeplechase, H. Ashenfelter, u.t>.A., 
8 min. 45-4 sec,*, r , , - „ . 

10.000 metres Walk, J, Mikaelsson, Sweden, 4i> 
min. 2-8 sec.* . , , . 

50 kilometres Walk, G. Dordom, Italy, ‘± hr. 
28 min. 7-8 sec.* 

High Jump, W. Davis. H.S.A., 0 ft. 81 m.* 

Long Jump, J. Biffle. U.S.A.. 24 ft. 10 J m. . 

Hop, Step and Junip 5 F, Da Silva* Brazil, 

■ 2 t in.* . . . 

Pole Vault, It. Packards, TJ.S.A.. 14 ft. , Hi in,* 

* New Olympic Itecord. 


Putting the Shot, P. O’Brien, U.S.A. . 57 ft. II ta.« 
Throwing the Discus, S. Iness, D . b.A., 180 ft. 

Throwing the Javelin, C. Young, U.S.A., 242 ft. 

Throwing the Hammer, J. Csermak, Hungary, 

Decathlon, ^iwMathms, U.S.A,, 7887 pts.* _ 
100 metres (Women), M. Jackson, Australia, lri> 


sec.t 


alia, 

u.bju ; 


209 metres (Women), M. Jackson, Aus 
4 x e< i'oO metres Belay (Women), 

8() Se metres Hurdles ^Wamen). S, Delahuiitly, 
High-Jump' (Women),. E. Brand, South Africa, 

I Lon| fc .Tumif(Womeii),Ar. Williams, New Zealand, 
*?6 ffc 5| III * ' 

Putting the Shot (Women), G. Zybina, U.S.S.K., 

Throwing the Discus (Women), N. Bomaschkova, 
.D.S.3.E., 168 .ft. 81 ill, , _ „ 

Throwing the Javelin (WotBen)i D. Zatopkov^* 
Czechoslovakia, 165 ft. 7 in.* 

t Equals Olympic Record. 


UNIVERSITY BOAT RACE 

Instituted 1829. Present Course. Putney to Mortlake, 4 * . • . 

102 races rowed. Cambridge won <>5 ; Oxford 40. Dead heat, ill cm. 


Cambridge . 


min. 

20 

sec. 

w-M 

Cambridge 


18 

s 

Cambridge . 


19 

48 

Cambridge . 


21 

6 

Oxford . . 


22 

39 

Oxford . 


20 

30 

Cambridge . 


19 

3 


Lengths 
won by. 
2i 

: WsAi'X 


1938 

1934 

1935 
193S 

1937 

1938 
1939 , 

1040—15 No Oilicia! Race,, ; ■ y 

The first race rowed in outriggers was in 1840. 
1875. Sliding seats used for the first time 1873 


1946 

1947 
1943 

1949 

1950 
1.951 
1952 


Oxford . 
Camfaridg 
Cambrids 
Cambrids 
Gambridg 
Cambridr 
Oxford . 


First race in present sty h 
Record Time, 17 min. 50 se 
Be-row. ■ 


mm. sec, 

19 ,54 

17 SO 

.',18. 57 

20 15 

*29 50 

20 23 

of boats With 
k. (1948) by Cs 


Lengths 

won fay. 


canvas 
(10 ft.) 

out keels 
inbridge, : 


THE DERBY 




1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1038 

1939 

1940 


Owner. 

The Asa Khan 
Mr. J. A. Dewar 
Mr, T. Walls 

Lord ,-Derby 
The Maharajah 
of itajsiijila 
The Aga Khan 
The Asa Khan 
Mrs. H. B. Miller 

Mr. P. Beatty 
Lord Rosebery 
Mr. F. Darling 

Mrs. Macdonald- 
, Buchanan 


Horse. 

Blenheim II 
Cameronian F. 
April the 
Fifth 
Hyperion 
Windsor 
Lad 
Balrfam 
Malimoud 
Mid-day 
Sun 

Bois Roussel J3. 
Blue Peter E. 
Pont . S. 

L'Eveaue 
Owen Tudor W 


Jockey, 

. Wragg. 
Fox. 

Lane 

Weston, 

Stnirke. 

Fox. 

Smirke. 

Beary 

C. Elliott. 

Smith. 

Wragg. 

.Neve.tt. 


1942 

1942 

1944 

1945 
194(5 
1947 

.1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 


Owner. 

Lord Derby 

Miss D. Paget 

Lord Rosebery 


Horse. . Jockey. . 
Watiing II. Wragg. 
Street 

Straight T. H, Carey. 
Deal 

Ocean ' : :W, Neyett. 
Swell • 

! Sir E. DhK .n Dante W. NVvett 

Mr. J. 1. Ferguson , Airborne T. Lowrcy. < . 
XitU'on Uv dc ■ . .i*..Ij>ricl.^hmu* 

Waldner Diver - ' 

The Aim Khan). My Love W. Johnstone. 
M. L \ o!t Tiaf 

Mrs. M. Glenister Nimbus E. O. .Elliott. 

M. Boussac : Ualcador W. Johnstone." 
,r. McGrath Arctic t\ >M area. 

Prmee 

The Aga Khan ■ 1 Tul.var . : A 0,. Smirke.; ; ■ ' 


ASSOCIATI ON FOOTBALL 

Cup Winners. 


1935 Sheffield Wednesday, 

1936 Arsenal. 

1937 Sunderland. 

1 938 Preston North End. 


1939 

1946 

1947 

1948 


Portsmouth. 

Derby Comity. 
Charlton Athletic. 
.Manchester •United, 


1949 Wolverhampton. 

1 i lr-'> mil 
1.951 . i.NewcastteJJnitisL 
. 1953 Newcastle United. 


CRICKET COUNTY CHAMPIONSHIP 


1033 i Yorkshire, 
1939 Yorkshire. 
1046 . . Yorkshire. 


1947 Middlesex. 

) t 5 f . r. m. 

1949 Middlesex and Yorkshire. 


1950 Surrey and Lancashire. 

1951 Warwickshire. 

1952 Surrey. 
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Poultry ' and Pi aeons 

J a 

.'By Dr. W. P. BLOUNT 


ANCESTRY OP THE DOMESTIC HEN. ' 

. Perhaps the beat question to ask in order to 
get an idea as to the iflacs of the hen in nature is 
the old one about “ -which came .first, the hen or 
the egg? ” This is because a seini-seientiftc reply 
inunediately nuts one into the picture by recalling 
that birds are very closely related to reptiles ; 
and it. would not be too great a stretch of the 
imagination to suggest that it was probably a 
reptile’s egg which really began the development 
of the class of animal we now call birds (,lres). 

There are in fact fossils dating back to an era 
at least 50 if not 150 million years ago, of reptilian- 
birds; animals which can be considered inter- 
mediate between the true reptile and the true bird. 
Animals apparently developed from a reptilian 
framework, yet having “wings" covered by 
feathers, a very long feathered “tail,”, and 
“ teeth.” Over a period of hundreds of thousands 
of years there appeared the necessity for the rep- 
tile to adapt itself to flight — hence the growth of 
wings and, of course, the change from a horny t ype 
external skin to one consisting of feathers. Egg 
production Is also a, common feature to this group 
of animals, although of course reptiles are divisible 
into those producing true offspring (viviparous) 
and those laying eggs (oviparous). 

In contrast with the eggs of fishes, those of the 
v reptile and bird are covered by a hard outer shell 
to give protection against e-vaporation-r-a feature 
unlikely to occur in the case of eggs laid by fishes. 
One sees therefore a wonderful adaptation by nature 
— the fish swimming freely in water ; the amphibian 
frog commencing life in water, passing through 
the tadpole stage to the frog proper, and ending 
its life on dry land. Thence to the reptile, at 
home both in the water and out of it, with its: 
adaptation later to tree life involving the appear- 
ance , Of “flying” or perhaps only “gliding" 
reptiles, finally, the development of birds as we 
: now know them. 

To-day therefore we accept the existence of 
Archaeopteryx the fossilised reptile-bird as being 
definitely related to the ancestry of birds generally. 
Amongst living birds we have those which have 
only a miniature breastbone and are therefore 
incapable of flight, e.g., the ostrich; and the 
remainder are the Garimtce — birds with a well- 
marked keel. And chief amongst the many Orders 
concerned in Aves (birds) are: (a) Oalliformes, 
e.o., domestic fowl and turkey; and (6) Anseri- 
formea, e.g., the duck and goose. It 1 b worth 
noting that the pheasant and peacock, which j 
belong to the same Order as the hen, may all | 
suffer from certain common diseases, e.o., Black- 1 
head. As a contrast the duck tribe appear: 
resistant to this ailment, and for all practical 
purposes they are also immune to the fowl : 
Paralysis complex,) , .-y.- d ■ dbm r : j 

BRITAIN’S: POULTRY INDUSTRY, : ] 

Poultry were for many years the hobby of the ! 
back-yarder, being rained for their brightly 
coloured feathers and general conformation. 
Our poultry industry developed through such 
fanciers, and there are so w some millions of hens : 
on general farms, but the fancier still exists, 
however, his interests being maintained largely by 
shows. 

The poultry industry began because of demands I 
by the housewife for eggs and .table poultry, and 1 
her special requirements must always be given 
first consideration. 

A study of poultry has shown that sortie are 
best fitted for egg . production, others producing 
meat more economically, but dual-purpose 
breeds or crosses are also available. There are. 
therefore, three main aspects to bur present 
poultry industry: U) the pedigree breeder; 
<21 the commercial producer of eggs intended for 
the housewife and bakery; and m the rearer of 
table poultry intended for family and hotel or 
restaurant consumption. The fancier has success- 


fully maintained the external appearance (con- 
formation) of his different breeds, but it is only 
as a result of studies based on economics that we 
have discovered those breeds and strains best 
fitted for either egg or table poultry production. 

The development of the industry to its present 
state, now comprising over 90 million head of 
poultry, lias been achieved only by means, of 
hatcheries, where thousands of eggs are received 
each week and incubation carried out in large, 
mammoth machines, The day of the broody 
hen has long since disappeared, except when very- 
small numbers of chicks are being hatched. The 
domestic poultry keeper usually keeps half a 
dozen or more birds to provide eggs for his house- 
hold, and a few cockerels may be reared for 
festive occasions, He is, however, not ad-vised 
to undertake the breeding or rearing of day-old 
chicks unless well experienced in these subjects. 
He is able to use off-ration feeding-stuila, .mainly 
from his garden, and also household waste, which 
he supplements with ■“ Balancer Meal,” which at 
the present time is rationed. 

, Breeds. — For too production the- R.X.JL is our 
; most outstanding breed, but there are many good 
strains of Light Sussex, Wyandotfes, and Bui? 
Books (among the heavier breeds), and White, 
Black, and Brown Leghorns amongst the light 
breeds. But pure breeds are not necessarily best 
for egg production, and many eross-breds are 
equally suitable, with certain light-heavy crosses 
outstanding in this respect* e.g., W.L. X ILl.IL ; 
Br.L. X Lt.Sx. 





SiW§5(*'V. 


Khqdf Island Bsp rcrurr. 

For table poultry production the Light Sussex is 
ideal, because of its splendid conibriaation and 
plentiful supply of both breast and leg meat, 
..also its white skin and legs. : . The housewife un- 
fortunately has a prejudice against TyeitoWdeKml , 
breeds, although the taste and quality of their ■- 
meat is jusr as good as that from the white breeds. 
A or s between the 1 : „■ su> * an< Indian 
Game is very popular ; also the B.I.K. x Lt.Bx, 

The pedigree breeder maintaine his breeds in 
pure form, and is able to identify his chicks and 
relate them to .their parents, : Ilia is an biaettag; 
task, for he is particularly concerned with the 
Intricacies of fertility mm h&lchabitily. The 
pedigree breeder is'nof able to providh;«uiBcleHt::' ; ' 
stock for sole use commercially. but as a result- of 
his work pure-bred cockerels can be mated to non- 
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pedigree pullets and the resultant chicks used for the Cages: are also ; marketed in this country, 
coiumereial purposes, There are very labour saving, and ono man can. 

•■■ ■'. , '. - look after 2500 to 3000 birds on this system, -It 

JtMjmm'. : ' • 0 :. .... is important that. the birds, are given a minimum. 

j »y 8iMy . of fourteen hours* feeding time. - 

Special cases for domestic poultry keepers and 
rSgfeh. A for the keeping of bantams are sold, and the former 

• can be arranged so that the birds are kept out of 
doors the whole time, but winter production vriil 
not be high unless specialty good birds are chosen. 
H/utJ'i i'vV . - ~~ V— Cinder B.O.C.M. laying-trial conditions the average 

j If' / f |v\ V r Production (forty-eight weeks) in lieu batteries 

• Pullets • ♦ 'J|l'o^gs - 

v Food consumption (pellets) per bird "per day • 

"R .' ■ . ..averages.:—. 

•<.,! * ..''yy. ■ .Bucks ' . ■. , .... ■ 6-8 or. '. 

,% T ,' ■ Pullets , , 61-Of or, 

’V\V, ' ; ' \ ■ ; 3r . Bantams . .. . . 3-3 i oz. 

Beop liiiier. 

The deep-litter system, introduced recently 
W ■ nf from America, makes use of any intensive type 

ft || poultry hous ; but the more insulation provided 

Jj by the walls and roof of the building the better: 

■- 'the Object is to build the litter higher and higher,, 

during which process heat is produced by the 

1 decomposition of the droppings from the birds. 

. ■ This gives rise to some ammonia, but the heat 

Light Susses ookekei „) o drk o i> ti> , litte . In oth r words the 

bird ar< kept di v and w <r n, but sped d \ nljla 
SYSTEMS OF POtTLTBY -KEEPING: tton is necessary to dispose of the moisture vapour 

The tendency to-day is for poultry to be kept and ammonia which are natural by-products of 

intsm&Mivi that Is with no opportunity to get out this system. It is very labour saying, and; one 




*' ashahco '* Type Fixsp-Eytkacyob Cowl. 

man can. look . after several thousand pullets, 

: probably twice as many as kept in batteries. To 
maintain egg production, particularly in the 
winter months, a generous ration of feeding-sniffs 
is essential, and there should be from .4 to 6 in. 
of hopper space per bird. Where large numbers 
of pullets are kept in one house ie.a.. 750) an 
automatic feeder is economical as well as auto- 
matic devices ; and ihste^^ 
nests a communal type nest — one per tlfty pullets 
— is also very labour saving. Unless great 
attention is paid to the ventilation arrangements, 
the litter will get wet in the . winter-time, and 
moisture will condense on the roof, iron girders, 
windows, or other cold surfaces. Egg production 
will not then be satisfactory, and to keep the 
birds occupied — so that they do not develop:' 
vices from boredom — supplementary feeds of 
pellets, core, or greenfood art ftdvte rt\ 

Normally mortality is no greater than that of 
hen batteries * ut -should any Infectious disease- 
break out it will spread rapidly throughout the 
majority of the stock, and for every one hundred, 
pullets involved one thousand eggs may be lost, 
which is of vital importance should such diseases 
occ tur during 1 1 , high-pi < d winfce 1 pcxio 
Hen Yards. 

T'n hen-yard system is really an adaptation if 
the deep-litter system to that of the old-fashioned. 

. semi-intensive method of keeping poultry. A. 
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small house (with a droppings pit and communal 
type nest) providing about 2 sq. ft. per bird is 
supplemented: by , a yard twice this size. As a 
contrast fco : the semi-intensive system, the yard 
is covered by straw, which is gradually built up 
throughout the : winter months. Grain feeds can 
be scattered on top of the litter each day. but 
Continuous dry-mash feeding is essential to help 
to prevent feather pecking and cannibalism. This 
is the cheapest system of housing layers, and many 
old farm buildings can be adapted for this pur- 
pose, i but egg production is usually somewhat 
inferior to -the other two systems mentioned. 

The true semi-intensive system of housing birds, 
in which they have access to both a house and 
run, has become much less popular because of the 
incidence of disease ; for maladies such as Worms, 
Goccidiosis, : and Fowl Pox are liable to be en- 
countered year after year with this method of 
keeping poultry, 
ftft: Colony Houses. 

When poultry are kept on pasture in small 
(colony) houses this is sometimes termed the 
extensive system of poultry keeping, and in order 
to avoid any build-up of disease the houses are 
moved about 25 yd. each week. They ; are less 
satisfactory for winter egg production, and much 
time may be spent washing dirty eggs. 

FoIddTnitseyfd;: ft;/:- : \ to'/to 

? Fold units are an improvement over the use of 
colony houses, the birds being confined to small, 
portable, combined houses and runs, approxi- 
mately 5 ft. wide by IS ft. long. Bach fold bolds 
: about twenty birds, and is moved its own length 
every day, and in this way the birds get fresh 
grass aud exercise, and it offers a useful method 
for barrowing the ground. Such portable units 
can also be used for breeding stock, but feather 
pecking, cannibalism, aud dirty eggs must be 
avoided if the system Is to be successful. Folds 
are best used on level ground, and the soil should 
be sand or gravel — not clay. 

Aroa Requirements. 

On the free range (extensive) method of keeping 
poultry only 'about 78 to 100 birds are allotted 
per acre of ground, i.e.. about 60-70 sq. ft. per 
bird ; whereas on the Semi-intensive system 200 
birds per acre is normal ,20-25 sq. ft. per bird). 
In folds each bird has about 5-G sq. ft., which is 
the same amount as that al lowed for hen yards. 

In deep-litter houses 34-4 sq. ft. for heavy' 
breeds and 2$-3 sq. ft. for pullets of the light 
breeds is usual, contrasted with 2i sq. ft. for hen 
batteries. (In twin-bird batteries, of course, the 
area is reduced even further.) 

These facts show how modern methods of 
housing have economised on ground (or iioor 
space) without deterioration in health or ioss of 
egg quality — provided that the food given to the 
birds is “balanced," ic„ complete in vitamins, 
minerals, trace elements, etc. 

INCUBATION. 

If the temperature surrounding fertile eggs is 
raised to about 100 ? F. and maintained therefor 
about twenty-one days they will hatch, provided 
the eggs are “turned” several times daily and 
the humidity kept within certain levels. This in 
fact is what happens when a broody hen sits on 
fertile eggs, but for commercial purposes artificial 
incubation is preferable if only because mammoth 
machines have now been manufactured capable 
of dealing With thousands of eggs instead of a 
mere ten to fifteen as in nature. 

Broody Hens. 

Broody hens, of course, are perfectly satisfac- 
tory for incubating small dutches of .eggs, but 
they should be de-Ioused and de- wormed before 
use. They should also be tested against B.W.D. 
and tried out with pot eggs before being given 
fertile eggs. Heavy breeds (R.I.E., Lt.Sx,, etc.) 
and their crosses go broody much more frequently 
than light breeds (Leghorns), but by selection, 
strains ef heavy breeds have been .-developed 
which are comparatively iron-broody, 1 

Broodies require to be removed from their ; 
eggs, only vniice daily .for 15 minutes' exorcise, I 
feeding, and watering. After hatching takes 1 
place the hen and her chicks are beat kept in a ‘ 
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coop for two to three weeks before being 
ferred to more commodious surroundings. 

Incubators can be heated either by hot air, 
water, or electricity, and they are available in 
sizes capable of dealing with from 250 to 2-4,0<)o 
eggs. They should be housed in a room where 
there is good ventilation without draughts, and 
where the air can preferably be wanned to about 
00° F. before circulating into the machines. 
Instruments for recording temperature and 
humidity readings are essential, because altera- 
tion to . either of these factors may retard or 



improve the hetchability of the eggs net. Nor- 
mally about 75-90 per cent, of all eggs taken from 
breeding stock are fertile, and an equal percen- 
tage of the fertile eggs will hatch. In the end, 
therefore, about 65 per cent, of ail . .eggs? set will, 
hatch, of which about half will be cockerels and : 
the others pullets. It thus takes three eggs to 
produce one pullet chicle. - : 

Hatchability, 

HatchabiUiy is governed by breed factors and 
also by environment, and in this connection the 
most important single factor, apart from t he actual 
incubation, is nutrition. It is the foodstuffs 
given to the breeding stool: which must contain 
vitamins A,- Bj, l)„ and 13, as well as minerals ; 
(calcium, phosphorus.' manganese), since these 
are all known to affect the development of flic 
chick embryo. Hatching is, of course, governed 
by the ability of the chick to emerge safely from 
the egg in order to live its own independent 
existence.-and ? tills automatically implies that it 
must have been free from defects such as “ crossed 
beak ” and that both the shell ami its membranea 
arc. sufficiently " softened to allow the, chick to : 
emerge at about the twenty-first day of incubation. 

Factors Affecting Incubation. 

' Storage of Eggs,-— Batching eggs are best stored . 
broad end uppermost at 55' F. ; if flit? tempera- 
ture exceeds 80® F, incubation will start auto-: : 
inadcaliy. : Freezing may do little harm if limited 
to very short periods. 

If stored longer than seven days hatching eggs 
should lie turned daily, but hatchability will 
deteriorate the longer they sire kept, in any cage if 
is unwise to keep them longer than three weeks. 

Humidity should he quite, high— between 80 
ansi 90 per cent. Eggs received by train or lurry 
should be allowed to stand tor twenty-four hours ' 
before being set. otherwise there is a risk of 
“ tremulous air cull ” developin'. 

Cleaning Eggs.— Eggs should not be washed 
except using water at blood heat (105° F.) con- . 
to >. i t i rganfc. I tot u sanittK - 

generally preferred. 

Incubation.— Be certain to run the incubator at 
the temperature recommended by the nrarui- . 
fhcturers-toeiicll ; Mak©? of maddhe-imay differ? toft 
this respect. • In still-air machines the tempera- , 
turentfbe tflb? > drthi'.^8dRduib^'tiadt^Md'lf,td6:'' ; 
high tins, toads to embryologtoal ctoformitit s ; low 
temperatures delay the hatch. In the event of 
an electricity cut keep the incubator room warm- 
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{90° F. ) but open the machine every half hour or 
so to get fresh air into it. \ , 

: It U not ileeessary to cool eggs— ^thia is only 
actually necessary in small machines for tumim : 
purposes. Cooling itself delays hatching, and is 
to be avoided. 

Humidity is very important as follows: Pap- 
worth machines require 63.. per cent, relative 
humidity : Stephens 55 per cent, in the setter and 
75 per cent, in the hatcher (when the eggs are 
pipping) ; Western 55-50 par cent. ; Mayfair 
08 per cent. 

If humidity is low it may lead to a parching of 
the membranes, which then offer a physical 
barrier to hatching. Too high a humidity is also 
wrong, because it interferes with embryonic j 
de velopment and can .cause death-in-shell. 

Correct turning of the eggs iliuirxg incubation is 
very important, as it imitates a physiological 
process carried ont by the broody hen herself many 
times each day. It prevents the embryo from 
“ sticking ” to the inner shell membrane, a-nd also 
makes certain in small machines that the tempera- 
ture of tire egg is equally distributed. Improper 
turning is believed to be one important cause for 
chicks finishing with their heads at the small end 
of the egg at hatching time. Hatching eggs 
should be turned in small machines at: least twice 
and preferably three times in twenty-four hours; 
in Mammoth machines they may be turned each 
hour mechanically, . It is not advisable .to turn 
eggs during the three to four days immediately 
prior to hatching. 

The Ventilation of the incubator room is vitally 
important, and as much fresh air as possible 
should be circulated — to supply oxygen and to 
remove carbon dioxide and moisture— without 
creating draughts. This air should also be 
wanned, if practical, to 60“ F, Consideration 
must also be. given to removing the foul air by 
outlet cowls or vents at the top of the room. 
Incubators should- not he placed in a corner of a 
room nor up against one of its walls, as this im- 
pedes air circulation. 

. Nutrition of the: Breeding Stock,— Unless stock 
ftXrtaahils and pulletk or hens used: for breeding 
receive a balanced diet, hatchabilitjrwill be poor. 
'Firstly, they should not receive large quantities of 
bulky food such as swill, Tottenham pudding, or 
steamed potatoes. Secondly, their diet should 
contain at least 3-4 02 . of breeder's ” pellets or 
mash, rich in vitamins ;d together with, 1 1-2 ass. 
of whole grain. (The latter is particularly valu- 
able for its vitamin K content-,) Recently a new. 
vitamin— B,. — has been shown to be essential 
for hatehability, but as it is present in fish-meal, 
cow manure, deep litter, etc., unless a vegetable 
diet alone Is being used it will be present in the 
diet naturally. Concentrates of “Bi.” are 
obtainable, however, ■ one of the best being fish 
solubles, and certain antibiotics. 
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Candling.— The method of testing eggs for 
fertility is known as “ candling,” and it can aiso 
be used for the determination of egg faults. The 
eggs are taken to a dark room or cupboard, 
where they are subjected to the bright rays of an 
electric lamp. Eggs may be tested in bulk by 
lifting the trays over a special table with the 
electric light- beneath it, the poultryman then 
marks with a black cross those eggs which he' 
recognises as being infertile. In the case of 
fertile 'eggs a small dark area can lie seen as early 
as the fburtli day, but candling is normally carried 
out on the seventh, tenth, or eighteenth days. .Inu- 
tile case of infertile eggs they remain clear because : 
of the lack of development of the embryo chick. 
When, fertile eggs are tested on the eighteenth 
day the whole of the egg is dark except for the air. 
space. VA:.: y dF :' d.: F, 

Fumigation of Incubators. — -Due to the fact 
that large numbers of disease-producing genus 
may develop in eggs during incubation, and also 
because the ” fluff ” from newly hatched chicks 
may also! be heavily contaminated with germs, it 
is important that incubators are thoroughly 
disinfected immediately after each batch of 
chicks pusses through them. The common 
method is to add H oz. of liquid formalin to I oz. 
of potassium permanganate crystals (for each 
100 eu. ft. of air space). A violent chemical 
reaction fakes place, liberating large quantities 
of formaldehyde gas, which, however, is more 
effective as a disinfectant if the interior of - the 
incubator is humid and damp. All exits should : 
be sealed for one hour, Poultrymen considering 
using this method of disinfecting their incubators 
whilst fertile eggs are present should seek expert 
advice. 

Sexing Day-old Chicks. 

The crossing of certain breeds, e.a., R.I.R, 
cock x Lt.Sx. hen, results in chicks the colour- 
ing or pattern of whose down at birth readily 1 
separates them into two groups, male and female. : 
This iB termed sex-linkage, and the basis for such ■ 
matings provides an Interesting study for students ■ 
of animal breeding. In general, pure-bred chicks 
can only be sexed by hand ('Japanese system) or 
by means of an entirely new method, demon- 
strated in this country for the first time at the 
1951 Dairy Shown Older chicks, aged four to ten 
weeks, can be sexed as soon. as they show distinc- 
tive sex characters— e.a., by the size of their comb 
and wattles, the shape of the bird’s head and 
shanks, and also by the appearance of the neck, 
saddle, or sickle feathers, 

CHICK REARING. 

To-day very few chicks are reared under 
broody hens, partly because broodies are usually 
only available during a limited period of the year 
and aiso because unless chosen very carefully they 
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but portable, inter-locking, two-piece water 
fountains are preferable. If skimmed milk is being 
used the waterers should be sterilised three times 
a Week— sour milk soon clots, and then does not 
flow freely. 

Housing. 

Considerable skill is required when chicks are to 
be feared out of doors, and for this reason they, are 
best brooded under hovers, on solid floors ; or in 
tier brooders. By eight weeks of age, hovrever, 
when they should be fully feathered, they can be 
taken outside, and one of the best pieces of equip- 
ment fcir rearing pullets or cockerels is the well- 
known Sussex Night Ark. 
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may. spread certain diseases to their chicks.:’ 
More particularly, however, because to rear 100 
cMoks would require at least half a .dozen broody 
hens, and these would not be easy to find at short 
notice, nor would they be easy to manage. Mod- 
em methods are such that 100 chieks can be 
reared, to eight weeks of age on the floor of a room 
15 ft. x 12 ft., but in tier brooders such a room 
might hold over 1000 chicks. . 

Requirements. 

Artificial heat, food, water, bedding, and good 
ventilation provide the essentials for chick rearing, 
but the skill of the poultryman is an equally im- 
portant factor. Day-old chicks can be purchased 
to-day in large or small numbers, suitably sexed — 
•cockerels for table poultry and pullets for egg 
: production-T-at a few shillings each, and as soon 
as they are received they should be put under an 
artificial foster-mother — a hover, Electric, or 
infra-red ray lamps are very popular nowadays, 
because they need so little attention yet provide 
an adequate reserve of heat. The temperature 
at the level of the chicks' heads should be about 
95° E during the first week ; thereafter it can be 
reduced gradually until the chicks are free from 
artificial heat by four weeks of age (five weeks in 
winter-time). . Oil-heated hovers of circular and 
pyramidal patterns are equally successful, but 
require -rather more attention, both as to the 
supply of fuel and also for dealing with the foul 
air. . ;;- fi :re.d., i: 

Ventilation. 

No matter what system of brooding is adopted, 
the air in the room or compartment should be kept 
quite fresh, and if it feels muggy or creates a 
sensation of headache in the attendant something 
is wrong. Too often the amateur keeps the atmo- 
sphere too hot and also too dry— It- is only under 
the hover that, the air needs to be heated, else- 
where it can be quite cool, so long as there are no 
draughts. .Cold air stimulates feathering, and 
also increases the appetite. The adjustment of : 
windows is very important, and requires constant 
attention because of climatic differences from day 
■ : tb day; special attention must also be paid to this 
work at night-time when strong winds or gales 
. may suddenly appear. 

Equipment. 

Young chicks liave little initial sense as to their 
ability to get warmed up under a hover, but they 
soon learn this by Instinct if given assistance. 
For this purpose a metal or cardboard surround 
<15 in. high) about 8-4 ft. in diameter ia invaluable 
during the first few days. Its use prevents chieks 
from straying, and in this way they quickly learn 
where to find heat, food and water. 
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litter. 

Dor bedding purposes a variety of materials are 
available,: but peat moss, chopped straw,. or wood 
shavings are often preferable to.- -chaff,; coffee 
husks, or sawdust. A layer I in. thick should 
cover the floor, but its renewal will depend upon 
the risk of Coccldiosis, and unless replaced every 
day an anti-coccidiosls drug may require to be 
used in the feed or water. Some poultrymen are 
successful in building up the litter to a depth of 
several inches (as the chicks grow older), but, con- 
siderable skill is required, or it- wiliget damp and 
soggy and become a source for disease. Musty or 
mouldy samples of bedding materials should be 
avoided, because they may lead to an outbreak of 
Aspergillosis.-- 

Feeding. 

The system and method of feeding day-old 
chicks is vital to their . success. The first feed 
should be given at floor level, below or near to the 
hover. A sheet of cardboard can be laid on the 
floor (from a paper feed bag if necessary) and 
the mash, crumbs, pellets, grain, wet mash, or 
whatever feed is being given scattered over it as 
soon after the chieks have settled down as possible, 
tt is a completely mistaken idea to deprive chicks 
of their first feed for two to three days, and the 
earlier they get it the better, A few ounces of 
food scattered over the floor in this manner will 
occupy the chicks during their first day or two, 
until in fact: they have learned where to find their 
ordinary food troughs. (Feeds of wet mash, 
however, must be given four to five times a day, 
Whereas pellets or crumbs can be left on the floor 
indefliiitely— -the chicks will soon discover and 
eat them ail up.) 

Note, 

Even in the case of chieks being reared on wire 
floors it is still a good plan to give them an early 
feed, on paper, at floor level. After the first day 
more feed can be given on egg flats; for example ; 
this encourages the chicks to forage, during which 
period they ; wilt soon discover: the site of their 
proper feed troughs. 

Amongst, the feed should be scattered some 
coarse sand or tine flint or gravel grit, ireeause 
although this may not be actually necessary for 
grinding up the food in the gizzard, it will prove 
■invaluable Should chicks attempt to eat some of 
their litter. 

Semis poultrymea insist that the first feed for 
their chicks Khali be grain— groats, cut wheat, or 
mates grits— others prefer dry hmn, but both, 
.piacflcearaws ;wrong,: , The feed should be " bal- 
anced," from both the grow tlx and - health: kthad-:: 
r lnt >, and thi means properly f t pared 
rati >n which, e re gin as pell r, ibs, . 
mash— wet ; or dry. . (The.: greater.- the palatabiUty- 
of the feed (assuming it to be balanced) and the 
more food eaten the quicker the growth rate of 
the chicks. The following table gives an idea as 
to good growth : — 


Food Hoiu-be for Chicks. 


Food Hoppers should be covered so that chicks 
do not walk over them nor foul them with litter 
and droppings. As soon as possible they should 
be raised on blocks of wood, or the feed will be 
Constantly covered by litter scratched there by 
the chicks. Fresh supplies of food should be used 
daily, and sufficient hopper space allowed so that 
each chick has ample opportunity to feed. If wet 
mash is being given wooden food troughs are 
preferable to those made of metal. 

. Water Troughs must lie large enough to hold a 
full day’s supply of water and also be capable of 
,mu:i cleaned thoroughly. Water troughs should 
not bo m large that day-old chicks can gat into 
them, or they may drown. , : • . ) 

For day-old chieks an Inverted 2-lb. jam jar 
bver a large saucer can be used in an emergency. 
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Pay-old li oz. It oz. li 

1st week 24 oz. 5 oz. 8 

2nd week . 44' oz. 13 oz. 44 
3rd week 7 oz. 1 lb. 10 oz, : 7 

4th week 11 oz.. 2 lb. 10 oz, 10 • 

5th week l ib. . 3 lb. 0 oz. 11b. 

6th week 11b. 5 oz. Alb. 8 oz. 1 lb. 6 . 

7th week 1 lb. 10 oz. 5 lb, 7 oz. 1 lb. 14 i 


3fch .week j 2 lb. 


Weighing Scales are necessary to check the pro- 
gress of one’s chicks, because a steady growth rate 
is essential for the successful rearing of poultry, 
no matter what the species. They should pre- 
ferably be capable of weighing between 1 oz. and 
7 lb,, for they can then be used on any bird be-., 
tween day-old and eight weeks, and they will be 
equally valuable for weighing food. If weights 
are known for both growth rates and the amount 
of food consumed, then a “feed conversion" 
factor can be obtained. Economical strains of 
chicken use 3 lb. of food per 1 lb. live-weight gain 
(up to ten weeks of age), whereas those which are 
greedy and leas profitable may; need 4 or more lb. 
of feed. This method : of assessing the efficiency 
of bne’s; poultry is both simple and effective, ; 

Shod Consumption. 

Assuming that poultry are being fed on meals 
and not receiving swill, cooked potatoes, or other 
bulky feeds, their needs can. be calculated from 
: the following table:— 


1-7 days 
3.-14 days 
1-28 days ■ . 

To 8 weeks . 
To 16 weeks , 
To 28 weeks , 
1st Laying Year 


04 lb. ' ' 

; 81 lb. 

l cwt. 

Si cwt. 

I i ton 4 cwt. 

1 ton 11 cwt. 

5 ton ' 

1 4 tons-4i tons 


In the case of “ light ” breeds these figures can 
be reduced by one-tlfth to one-eighth, and for the 1 
heavy crosses increasefl .Similarly. Where grain 
is being fed this should not replace more than 
25 per cent, of the chick, 33 per cent, of grower's,; 
or 50 per cent, of the layer's rations. ' 

POULTRY NUTRITION. 

Rations. 

Todlay all compound feediiig-stufi’s are rationed, 
and the Ministry; of Food control the supply of ; : 
raw . materials, but considerable latitude is; left to- 
the sMll.and discretion of the .manufacturer,; who ; 
, uadly offer the following rations : - j 

.":■■■ '■ i„ “ Baby Chick,” intended for use from day-old; j 
; td about four: to six weeks of age;; obmplete.and i 
: ; balanced in .every /Way; such feeds flonofc require'' 

■ hnyfimin.ffeslrgreeiBibaa, skimmed milk, or lime- 
stone grit: v , Baby chick rations are often avail- 
. able': Sft: three forms, t>.. as mash, crumbs, '.OP;, 
; .pellets:’ tfc.ia.)-~4he:. latter two: feeds.Ure just as ; 
pa tabl < * < mash, but io t rv wllh tl 

os fra labour involved in preparing it. The 
continuous cul lib- method of feeding by which 
the chicks hell theme Ives commonly iio-''- 
■■ ; ti8M,''.becati8e.':itv.favours aihigh.'.lntake’.bfJfodd,, 

. . whichv'Ja.'.'turn.iida 1 rapM.;§ptowtb' ahdfeathering, : 

2 “Growers' ’ Rati ns contain lev* rroteln 
and few er vitamins than those Intended for youn s 
< hicks, and are given to sto k sited six ft weuty 
w ( 'k J . W though ooiaplebt in tnemsnlv* s, 
“ Growers" " Rations can be diluted with grain, 
particularly if It is desired to delay sexual maturity 
in pullets. They are available as mash or pellets 
(i in.), and although the former is often given 
77itd lib, pellets are usually rationed to 14-3 oz. per 
bird per day. 
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3. “ Layers’ ” Rations are also complete, but 
I in practice farmers frequently give half the day’s 

ration in the form of home-grown grains, and in 
such instances it is preferable to use a Poultry 
. Grain Balancer mixture, 

4. “Poultry Grain Balancer ” Rations are 
necessary; because grain . itself : is unbalanced — 
being rich in energy, and iow in protein and 
vitamins, : therefore, a : special balancing ration is 
desirable, ■ But whether one uses a “ Layer’s " 
or ; Poultry Grain Balancer Ration (pellets or 
mash) the birds should always receive supple- 
mentary feeds of lime-containing grit, e,t hi lime- 
stone, as soon as laying commences. ;; 

5. Hen Battery Mashes and Pellets {-ft- in.) are 
specially prepared for use by stock kept iu hen 
battery cages, and they, too, are best used liber- 
ally and without any addition of grains. Hen 
Battery Mash can also be recommended for use 
by stock housed intensively, e.g„ on Deep Litter; 
but pellets are. not recommended as the; only , 
feed, for fear they should lead to cannibalism. 
(This fa because with pellet feeding a full crop Is 
obtained quickly, and the birds, having little to 
do, look around and may start pulling out one 
another^ feathers. ;, This leads to unsightliness and 
also occasionally ioaetual cannibalism;) Lime-con- 
taining grit is a necessary suppiementfor all such :. 
laying stock and, therefore, either limestone ; grit 
Or Oyster shell should be supplied freely each day. 

5. “ Breeders’ ” Rations t mashes or pellets) are 
compounded with a view to supplying the re- 
quirement of birds whose eggs are going to be 
incubated. Such feeds differ from ordinary 
layers’ rations, because they roust also supply 
additional vitamins and minerals which pass over 
to the day-old chick via the yolk sac.' If a layer’s 
ration alone is used, hatchahility may remain low 
and an increased number of “ dead-in-shell ’’ will 
show characteristic defects. 

6. “ Balancer ” Meal is prepared for the 
exclusive use of domestic poultry keepers. It is 
richer in vegetable proteins than other poultry 
feeds, because it is intended to ** balance ’* any 
deficiency In household scraps, swill, and other 
off-ration feeds. It does not contain any added ■ 
salt, as it is presumed that this will be found ia 
the coni cuts of tl e swill tub, * U . 

7. Grit.— The. necessity for lime-containing grit 
has been mentioned, but Hint-type insoluble grit 
or gravel is also required by poultry of all ages, at 
approximately monthly intervals, if they are 
being given grain, grass, or other feeds which 
require grinding in the gizzaid. Mashes, crumbs, 
and pellets break down in the gizzard satisfactorily 
without grit, but If given in moderation such grits, 
can . never do any harm to poultry. An excess, 
however, passes, through the . gizzard ■ into the 
intestines, where it may cause irritation followed 
bj diarrhoea and even death. 

Digestion iri the Hen. 

Da like most farm animals, poultry swallow 
their food whole. It passes through the crop and 
prevantriculus (stomach) to the gizzard, where it 
undergoes slow: disintegration under the powerful 
contractions of its dark-red muscles coupled with 
the presence of hard, dint-like- pieces of grit or 
stone. As soon as the gizzard is full all succeeding 
feed is stored In the crop— at. the base of the neck 
— where it is warmed, softened, and acidified by 
: lactic and other acids formed as a result of bacterial 
fermentation- The 1 semi-fluid foodstuffs passing 
from IX g> zard to the nail !■ r. stines are part 
digest d but intestinal h ices and those from the 
pane ef * i on ph’ ■ this proc * - prior o i s Ran i- 
laiion and’ transformation into meat and eggs. 
(Bile assists the emulsification of the intestinal 
contents, but does nor supply any digestive 
ferments.) The semi-fibrous residues which 
remain pass quickly through the succeeding por- 
i ons o the digestive tract and leave fisc bodj 
later us droppings — ringed with a whitish “ cap ’’ 
so well known to the poultryman This latter 
consists of ct mpounds of uric acid which . re 
being continuously excreted via the kid leys, 

- 1 < i j. sses eight to ten lots f fsaces each day, 
one such mass coming chiefly from the blind guts. 

It fa bright hi colour, usually yellowish-brown 
1 tinged, out jf a sej ii-liaukl consistency. Tt ; s 
free f.t ns ibri i s materia , but ver; evil smelling, 
sun sometimes it contains a number of small 
HeteraMs worms (i in. tong). 
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Feeding Poultry on the Genera! Farm. 

Clucks. — it is vital to give chicks the best 
possible start in life, and this means using a 
special chick ration from day-old. The nutritional 
requirements of chicks are complex, but their 
actual food consumption is low and, therefore, for 
both these reasons it is a really sound pian to use 
a well-balanced chick feed containing animal and- 
vegetable proteins, vitamins A, B 2 , and 1%. 
Since chicks eat about 0 lb. of food during the 
first two months of life, the cost is not more 
than 2s. Qd. 

Do not try to economise by using home-grown 
grains at this period, because they are somewhat 
unbalanced and better reserved for the later 
growing stages. In other words, feed a balanced 
chick ration as long as possible, and do not dilute 
it with skimmed milk, because even this upsets 
the balance of the other ingredients. 

Growers, — As a contrast, growing stock aged 
six to twenty weeks can be given a more bulky 
ration, and grain can then be used freely, also 
steamed potatoes, Tottenham pudding, etc. 
Wheat is the best grain, but oats or barley are 
also quite satisfactory. If home-grown grass- 
iheaVis available 10 per cent, can be added to the 
: ration, providing it is of good colour and quality. 

As regards special foods a grower’s pellet or 
mash is best if little grain is available, but if 
there is a lot, then a " grain balancer ” ration is 
. better. These are not to be confused with “ bal- 
ancer meal "—available only to the domestic 
poultry keeper. The former feeds . require 
coupons of course. Broadly speaking, one should 
give 1 oz. of grain balancer mash or pellets to 
2 oz. of grain in the early stages, then half and 
half when the birds are about four months old, 
and at point-of-iny pullets should be given two 
parts of grain balancer to one part of grain. 

Laying-Stock.— The feeding of layers is simple, 
but the ration ’.must be balanced for economic 
egg production. It is not just a question of 
feeding the birds and hoping for the best, it is 
important that a layer receives 4-5 oz. dry matter 
containing not less than 15-lfi per cent, of good- 
quality protein. This can be given in the form 
of pellets or mash with grain, steamed potatoes, 
“pudding,” etc., so long as they are all satis- 
factorily balanced. For use in hen batteries the 
ideal ration consists of 5-6 oz. of hen battery 
pellets, but 4 oz. of pellets or mash plus 2 oz. of 
grain is also excellent. To achieve the right 
proportion of essential ingredients is vital, farmers 
are advised therefore to consult a nutritional 
expert if they require to use off-ration feeds. 

The following are examples of pre-war type 
rations used for poultry, and the quantities stated 
are parts by weight : — 

Winter . — Bran 15, Wheatiugs 40, Sussex 
Ground Oats 13, Yellow Maize-meal 20, Fish- 
meal 10, Cod-liver Oil 2, Sait 1. Groin 
Hation : .Wheat 2, Cracked Maize 3. 

. Summer. — Br;m 15. Wheatings 45, Sussex 
Ground Oats 18, Yellow' Maize-meal 17, Meat- 
and Bone-meal (40 per cent, protein! 10. 
Salt 1, . Grain Ration: Wheat 1, Cracked 
Maize 1, 

Breeding Stock. — The feed for breeding stock 
must support the bird for its maintenance and 
egg-production requirements, and It must also ; 
supply nourishment for the resultant day-old 
chick. For good hatohqbility therefore breeding 
stock require a special ration. Breeders’ pallets ; 
or mash are ideal, but in order to supply sufficient I 
vitamin 13 2 oz. of good sound grain is advisable 
per bird per day. For those poultry breeders 
keeping their stock intensively (on the deep-litter 
system) 3 oz. of breeders’ mash. 4 oz, of grass- 
meal. and 2 oz. of wheat is an excellent combina- 
tion* Fresh greenfood is also useful but not 
essential. . 

EGG PRODUCTION. 

,, All domestic hens of the improved breeds— 
lv.I.If,.,Lt.Sx,:» W.W., Buff Itock, Leghorns, etc.— 
are capable of laying at least J50 eggs per" bird 
during their pullet year, provided they receive a 
balanced diet and are managed with common 
sense. As a fact., many families have been bred 
to lay from 200 to 250 eggs per year, arid just as 
inere are a few cows which can be expected to 
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give 3000 gallons of milk, so there are occasional 
hens which lay 300 eggs in a year. 

Laying stock should receive as few checks as 
possible during their rearing stages, which implies 
that they will have remained free from B.W.D., 
Coccidiosis, etc., and that they will have received 
a good, generous diet and will not have been 
unduly exposed to severe climatic conditions. 

Chicks hatched in the spring of the year start 
laying about twenty to twenty-six weeks later, 
the light breeds laying earlier than “ heavies " 
by about two to four weeks. The ovary starts to 
develop actively about one month before produc- 
tion commences, and the associated oviduct 
becomes equally active, increasing in both length 
and diameter. Both these functions are governed 
to a large extent by hormones, formed by certain 
small glands, e.a.. the pituitary gland at the base 
of the brain, the thyroid gland, etc. In this 
connection light plays an essential part- — see later. 

There are no obvious signs that laying is a 
painful process, but in a few instances slight, 
eloacal haemorrhage occurs at the time the first 
egg is laid, and sometimes tins is known to 
coincide with the passage of a much larger egg 
than normal. The first, twelve to twenty-four 
eggs are generally the smallest, weighing on the 
average about if oz., blit once maturity is reached, 
egg size remains relatively constant, averaging 
about 2 oz. in most cases. But even larger egg 
strains of poultry have been developed, by selec- 
tive breeding, and in such cases, their eggs will 
Weigh 21-21 oz. , To-day, however, there is no 
extra payment for such large eggs, which there- 
fore, form an unnecessary strain on a bird’s 
constitution. “At; A ■ 

Egg size tends to fall in the hotter, summer 
months when day temperatures exceed 75 a P., 
and, shell texture also deteriorates. 

When pullets first come into production not 
infrequently they lay soft-shelled or double- 
yolked eggs, but neither should be considered 
seriously, as in most cases normal eggs quickly 
follow. 

DouMe-yolked Eggs. — Should the ovary release 
two yolks simultaneously or separated by drily it 
very short interval , this will result in the formation 
of a double- yolked egg ; whereas if the yolks are 
liberated, at an interval of several hours, two eggs 
are likely to be laid dining the succeeding twenty- 
four hours. 

Cracked and Soft-shelled Eggs. — Cracked eggs 
may result from : (i) a defective diet, the rations 
being deficient in calcium (lime), phosphorus, or 
vitamin D 3 ; (li) a weakness of the oviduct; 
or (iii) local damage, as from the use of a faulty 
nest-box or badly constructed hen-battery, cageri' 

When soft-shelled eggs appear tills probably 
represents an over-activity of the muscles of the 
lower oviduct — the “ egg ” being cxpulsed 
before the shell has had time to be laid. If, 
however, a succession of soft-shelled eggs are laid 
by the same bird, this; probably, represent* » con- 
stitutional weakness, and such birds should be 
ended. , , ' 

Mis-shapen Eggs,— These are proof that the 
oviduct is functioning peculiarly, and in a few 
I eases they are associated with the . presence of a 
tumour or other obstruction involving a ligament 
of the oviduct. Therefore the repeated laying of ; 
such eggs Indicates that such a bird should be : 
removed from the itoek. 

Annua! Production. — Egg production falls as a 
bird gets older, and the following figures -give ah 
indication as to what may be expected from hens 
as they get older 

Pullet Year . , .... 200 

Second Year . , ; iso 

Third Year .. . • . - » 123 - 

Fourth Year . , . loo 

Composition of Eggs.--— The increase In albumin 
which occurs in large eggs can he seen from the 
following tables ; — 

JvV Size, Albumin, Yolk, Shull, 

liaz. 57% 32% U% 

21 oz, 02% 27% 11% 

The colour of the yolk is dependent almost 
entirely upon the diet, and if the latter is devoid of s 
grcrnfocKi and maize the resultant yolk# will be 
almost white, In general, 'the wore greenfood the 
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deeper the yellow-golden colour, but in some cases, 
believed to be due to certain weeds, reddish orange 
colours -may occur! Green yolks may be due to 
feeding art excess of acorns or using certain samples 
of cottonseed meal, or from too much herbage. 

Egg Production— Strata Variation. — When a 
farmer buys a batch of pullets he naturally expects 
them to lay fairly consistently, but due to the 
fact that farmers' have not been able to stan- 
dardise their stock by ordinary selective methods, 
there is a considerable variation in the egg pro- 


duction of pullets. The following; example is 
taken from eighteen half-sister' (Black Leghorn) 
pullets, and the figures refer to the number of 
eggs laid by each individual bird over a test 
period lasting forty -seven weeks : — 


142. 

182 

■ 174 

178 

123 

180 

211 

163 

268 

200 

384 ' 

43 

217 

213 

172 

121 

215 

210 


Tims, although the average egg production per 
bird was 177, the variation was from 48, to 266. 

Value oi Daylight tor Egg Production;— 
Farmers do not always appreciate that there is a 
minimum amount of daylight required by nature 
as her normal stimulus to egg production. '.Ex- 
periments at Stoke Mandeville have shown that 
where daylight is restricted, as by the absence of 
suitable windows or raofdfehts, such pullets will 
each lay sixteen mm less during the winter 
months compared with sister pullets kept, in hen- 
battery cages fully facing the daylight. All laying 
stock, therefore, should? receive' as- mhch 'light and 
air as pristine compatible v.iih tin; maintenance 
of temperatures above 40* F. (-Below this tem- 
perature birds will eat about 3 0 per cunt, additional 
food to compensate for the loss of body heat.) 


Value of; Night Lighting.---'In the darker days of 
winter wheh.tfifefe are : only: eight to nine hours of 


hexeestrol, etc.) is rapidly becoming popular, 
■because it is cheaply and easily carried out, 
causes no deaths, few slips, and the results; are 
positive in six weeks’ time, when the injected 
birds will be considerably fatter than normal. 
Such birds stop crowing, go pale in the comb, and 
lose their combative instincts. Internally there 
are heavy deposits of fat lining the abdomen and 
also between the muscle fibres. Older cocks 
aged one to three years can be tenderised by 
being given two such implants at six-week inter- 
vals,' the first to be given three months before 
killing. ' ■ 

(iii) Boiling Fowl are of two classes ; (a) speci- 
ally fat. tender, yearling pullets (5-7 lb.), taken 
direct from hen batteries, where their special 
environment will have meant that they will riot 
have been subjected: to exercise (which toughens 
the meat). A premium of about 8 d.-id, per lb. 
can usually be obtained in favour of such birds at 
the end of their first laying season, lb): Hens of 
all other classes and ages — these are less tender 
and, if taken from free range, are usually lighter 
(33-5! lb.). 

(iv) Ducklings for roasting purposes are young, 
succulent, and tender, and weigh from 44-8 lb. 
at eight to ten weeks of age. Older ducks, no 
matter what the breed, are not. a popular dish 
because of their increasing toughness and general 
lafakof meat!" to^DeTb'y.-;.;;-.:. 

(v) Turkeys for roasting vary, in weight from. 
10 to 28 lb. ; the females weighing about two- 
thirds that of the male. Older birds may exceed 
30 lb., but they are only of use to the hotel trade, 
and may require special cooking. 

<vi) Geese, like turkeys, arc mainly fattened for 
the restaurant trade, and weigh at nine months 
10-20 lb., but their popularity is not increasing in 
spite of the fact that they eat. large quantities of 
grass and very little “ concentrate.” 


daylight, egg production can be stimulated if 
electric or other artificial lighting is used to extend 
the period of daylight to about fourteen hours. 
Using (Ht-watt. lamps placed him per loO sij. ft. of 
floor space, suspended about 6 ft. above the floor, 
this should give a light i ntehsity ■ Of 3 , ft. candles 
per bird, which is sufficient for aii normal pur- 
poses. It scent experiments have shown that the 
use of 3500-watt lamps for 40-ill) seconds daily 
also acts as an efficient stimulus to the ovary— the 
light effect twins: via the eyes and pituitary gland 
at the base of the brain. 


TABLE BIRD PRODUCTION. 

Poultry for human consumption readily fall 
into several classes ; — 

(ii Poussin (welshing li~l! lb.) are mainly 
required for the hotel trade, where they can be 
carved into two portions. They are aged six to 
nine weeks, and should have been fed on Baby 
Chick mashes or more preferably *' crumbs." 


(Hi Roasters (weighing 21-4! lb.), for both the 
housewife and restaurant trade, can be carved 
■into four or six portions. They are aged ten to 
. eighteen weeks, and will reach the required weight 
ail the more quickly if they receive "chick” 
rations throughout. The use of off-ration feeds 
slows down the growth rate, but cheapens the 
diet. A, special term “ Broiler ” ( not boiler) is 
used in America to describe the very youngest 


tuf -rosistlagihlrtfe^ed ten to eleven weeks weigh- 
ing 2!~3i lb. Such birds can be grilled 
{" broiled and are now becoming popular in 
tins country too. 

Heavy-weight- roasters of 6 lb, or more are 
: ; oceasiohaUy available, wmllf mCapms*. but they 
are less economic to produce, and few housewives 
can afford such birds except for special occasions. 
These luxury birds are obtained fay caponislng— - 
surgically or chemically— and are aged from four- 
teen, to twenty-six weeks, ■ ■ ± t 

Capons ate male birds deprived of their testes 
In order that they may fatten quickly. The 
operation Is carried -out at about eight weeks of 
age, but “ slips ” occur, and a few cockerels may 
even die. Six months later such capons • will 
weigh 2-8 ib. heavier than ordinary cockerels. 


nsgm.) of 


about 8-10 lb. apiece, 

. Chemical Capmitina by means of implants (15 


sex hormones (stillxestrol, 


DUCKS. : 

Ducks have many advantages • over chicken — 
they grow faster, weigh heavier, lay more eggs, 
and suffer from- fewer diseases ; yet they are hot 
as popular as might be expected— why is this ? 

Firstly, they may not make a profit,* because 
there is sometimes a consumer prejudice against 
eating duck eggs, but like eating pork In a month 
without, the letter “ r ’* in it, this prejudice is 
more fanciful than real. It arose no doubt 
because there have been occasional deaths or 
illnesses due to the consumption of Salmonella- 
contaniinatal eggs; but there are also other and 
more important sources of this type of infection. 

Secondly, the egg production of the table 
breeds of ducklings — as opposed to the layers — is 
very low, and therefore there is a very seasonal 
trade in ducklings, which are mainly hatched in 
the months of April to August inclusive. 

Breeds.— As layers the Khaki Campbell breed is 
supreme, many strains laying upwards of 275 to 
800 eggs per year. The Pekin Is an excellent dual- 
purpose breed, some strains of which are also 
good layers ; and there is also the Indian Runner. 
But for table work the Aylesbury is easily the 
heaviest and most rapidly growing breed in the 
country, but its poor egg. production is against its ; 
.expansion. The new White Penwe breed is 
nearly as good as the Aylesbury for table purposes, 
and is also an improved layer. Their average 
weights are; Khaki Campbells 4 lb. ; : Indian 
Runner 4i lb.; White Perdues 5-5 1 lb.; Peking 
51-5! lb. ; Ayleaburys SI-7 lb. 

Rearing,: — Ducklings are easy to brood, and 
where electricity is available infra-red-ray lamps 
are ideal for the purpose. .They can be taken of! 
heat at two-and-a-half to three weeks of age— at 
least one to two weeks earlier than chicken. 
Although they need plenty of drinking water! a 
pond or stream is not a necessity, and puddles 
should always be avoided, as they may- harbour, 
disease parasites. Ducklings grow best on pellets 
or crumbs, but wet mash is also popular, but more 
laborious. By four- weeks of age ducklings can 
be given bulky feeds containing steamed .potatoes ; 
swill, Tottenham pudding! etc. They wjll reach 
their second feathering stage by ten weeks of age, 
and should be: killed off for the table before this 
period is reached, otherwise plucking and stubbing ■ 
will be difficult. Wet plucking is not satisfactory 
for ducks, and even dry plucking machines require 
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to be followed up by very careful band stubbing are very popular in the south-eastern counties, 
—but the feathers are valuable, to-day’s price A new white turkey recently imported from 
Mug Os. per pound. {Hen feathers fetch only America* the Beltsville hMall White, matures ,• two 
about Is. 3d. per pound.) to four weeks earlier, and weighs less than 14 lb. 

Its economical dualities are making it very popu- 
lar, particularly its superior egg production and 
Z/ \ better hatehability. 

/ML- - \ The demand for smaller turkeys has led to the 

per ■■ . production ■■ of “ Baby ” turkeys ("Broilers”) 

^p> '. to aged sixteen weeks, weighing 8-10 lb. Any 

IrSt'^ breed can be used, but at this age they often lack 

filkv fat under the skin and are therefore considered 

, by the trade to be "unfinished.” Chemical 

Iy" canonising may overcome this objection, 

7 •'./ Beai'iug,— Turkeys are not diiftcult to rear if 

I A%K\ given : (i) a correctly balanced diet right from 

hatching; (ii) plenty of heat under the hover 
*' l - ‘ (95° F.) ; they should be (iii) kept away from all 

ft’, f other poultry; and (iv) preferably reared in- 

f)t‘ \ tensively for the first four to six weeks. 


Ayi.ksbuey Dock. 

As table ducklings reach 0 lb. by eight to nine 
weeks of age compared with sixteen to eighteen 
Weeks for cockerels, they should be cheaper to 
produce,: but day-old ducklings at 3s. apiece cost 
three times that of cockerels. In proportion there 
is less meat on a duck, and for these reasons it 
falls into the luxury class of poultry. 

Diseases. — -Ducks do riot suiter from Ctocoidiosis, 
Gapes. Newcastle: Disease, Fowl Fox, or Fowl 
Paralysis, but they do get, Salmonella infections 
(Keel Disease), diseases of the reproductive and 
excretory systems, and also tumours. 

; , S, dertrvcke infection Is responsible for very 
heavy losses in young ducklings aged three to 
fifteen days; and survivors may lay contaminated 
eggs for long periods. Eggs from such birds may 
be the cause of fund poisoning, but it would not 
Occur if attention was given to avoiding the con- 
sumption of raw eggs, or of boiling them for ten 
minutes. This will destroy any Salmonella in- 
fection present. (Table ducklings are rarely If 
ever the cause of food poisoning.) Attention 
should always be given to collecting duok eggs in 
as clean a state as possible, and if they are dirty 
they should be cleaned in hot water (107 c F.) 
containing a detergent, e.o., a quarternary ammon- 
ium compound, or one containing chlorine. 

TURKEYS. 

Whereas an average fowl will weigh from 5 to 
7 lb. at maturity, a turkey hen will weigh more 
than twice as much: male birds ("stags” or 
“ toms ’*) weighing from 20 to 30 11). apiece. 

These large birds wore ideal for family parties 
at Christmas-time thirty to forty years ago, hut 
with money now scarce, smaller fami lies; and small 
ovens, the day of the really large turkey has 
passed, except for the restaurant trade. To-day j 
the housewife demands a bird weighing not more 
than 14-15 lb., and many prefer them to be only j 
10-12 lb., which means that there is a considerable 
demand for the small-type turkey. 

Breeds. — The most popular turkey in Britain 
has been the American Mammoth Bronze (A.M.B.), 
females weighing 14-18 lb. and males 18-24 lb. 
A peculiar sheen to many of the feathers give the 
...bird its bronze ” character*. . 

Bmdd Breasted strains (B.I5.R.) carry additional 
breast meat and weigh 24-30 lb. at seven to 
eight months of age. These have recently been 
Imported from North America. 

The Norfolk Black is an excellent bird for the 
general farmer, being lighter than the A.M.B., 
bur. with a particularly nice, plump breast. 

„ P* e British White turkey (also known as the 
I Austrian White”) is almost as heavy as the 
but Its feathers are more valuable. , They 


Ambhioas’ M,tai.wni Broxze Turkey. 

The first feed should be placed on a piece of 
coloured paper laid over the floor under the hover ; 
a scattering of flint grit is also necessary, and the 
| drinking-water must be close at hand. Turkey 
Starter rations must be kept in front of the poults 
I all day long, and no grain or greenfood should be 
; given for the first six to eight weeks. By this 
time they will weigh from li to 3 lb., and their 
i teething troubles will be over, except for diseases 
such as Blackhead and Coceidlosis. The new 
drug " Entramm ” is specific for Blackhead, and 
Coceidlosis can be controlled by the use of sulpha 
dings. A separation of t urkey poults from domett- 
tie hens commonly avoids serious losses from 
Worms, Gapes, Fowl Fox, and Blackhead. 

GEESE. • ■ 

Very few geese are kept commercially, although 
many farmers keep a few, particularly for their 
own use at ChrLstnias-time. They eat large quan- 
tities of grass, ami require little extra feeding 
beyond that which can be supplied by home-grown 
grains. 

Breeds. — The white-feathered Embden weighing 
10-20 lb. if? popular as a meat producer, and almost 
twice the size of the Chinese goose. The Tmtlmse, 
with its orange bill and shanks, is another heavy 
variety well suited to the Christmas trade. 

The shrill voice of the gander may enable the 
poultryman to determine the sex of his geese, 
for that of the goose is harsh and -coarse. The 
gander also has a larger neck and head, but 
manipulation of the vent by an expert quickly 
determines their sex accurately at. any age. . 

Breeding stock are often not chosen until they 
are thru; years old, and they may then be used 
for four to .seven years. Soma geese mate its 
pairs, but one gander to three to five geese is 
often practised. ■ Generally geese mate for life; : 
and it ia often difficult to re-mate them li' breeding 
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pens are broken up. From twenty to forty eggs 
per goose per year is normal, although 'the higher 
number is only likely to be obtained from strains 
which hare been specially selected. 

Incubation takes twenty -eight to thirty-two 
days, and from ten to twelve eggs may. be set 
under a goose, but an ordinary domestic hen can 
only take about four — which must be turned daily 
by hand. They should be sprinkled with warm 
water during the latter half: of the incubation 
period, because they need more moisture than 
hen’s eggs. Newly hatched goslings can be 
brooded rather like ducklings, and can he taken 
off heat at ten days of age. Chick mash or pellets, 
fed three: times daily, provide their best feed, 
but by three weeks of age they will be eating grain 
and grass freely. About one month prior to 
killing they should be specially fattened, using 


■ ^ "'’••’•'.‘S'd carriers of the causal germs ; this applies particu- 

-jjiegg^r " /■; • ,, larly to B.W.D., Infectious Colds, and certain 

, ,'5‘* 1 i‘ b Salmonella infections. For this reason alone it is 

' je&Tj p+Stl! .'‘'ojki *//„,;/. ; wise to purchase all one’s stock from one source 

^5--’'-' of* x tw&r and not go to two or three suppliers, or there will 

,, c - i l :lMr be two or three chances of introducing infection on 

. \. > J? Z&7 to one’s premises. • 

When any birds die they should either be ia« 
einerated or biiried deeply in lime, but in the 
^ t - case of commercial poultry farmers it is a good 
si ' at plan to have such birds examined post-moHem by- 

fa M\ a veterinary surgeon or some other competent 

person, who will be .able to state from what the 
’ bird has died and what steps to take in order to 

■ <" :■ i: prevent other poultry, from, catching, the same 

complaint. 

Embdes Goose. Quarantine.-— Whenever birds are purchased or 

brought back from Laying Trials, Shows,' etc., it 
Sussex ground oats, skimmed milk, maize-meal, is a good plan to keep them isolated in Quarantine 
etc. for three or four weeks, during which time if they 

In some European countries geese are used for are going to suffer from any infections disease it 
the preparation of PdtA tie Ms pros — a delicacy will soon show itself. 

based on fatty ” livers. Disinsection.-— Before attempting to rear chick* 

The growth rate of geese is remarkable, since always make certain that the brooder house and 
they weigh about 3 oz. at birth, 3 lb. at one equipment are thoroughly disinfected. Food and 
month, 10 lb. at four months, and 15 lb, at six water troughs, hovers.. etc., should- lie scraped and 
months. soaked in hot, strong, soda water (t lb. to a- 

(loose feathers are valuable, about 1 lb. being gallon) ; then washed in clean water, and Anally 
obtained from each mature goose, and they may rinsed with a suitable disinfectant like Jeyes. 
fetch up to lbs. per lb. for the finer down. In Fluid U : 100). In this way disease germs and 
Holland geese are plucked twice a year — alive — parasites will be destroyed and the equipment 
but this practice has not been adopted in this rendered quite suitable for future use. In the- 
country. case of incubators, all' removable parts should be- 

Bisaasos.- — Cleese are comparatively disease similarly treated, the remainder of the machine 
resistant, and in this country seldom suffer from being fumigated with formaldehyde .gas Sly oz. 
any epidemics except whan they become heavily formalin: added to $ oz. potassium permanganate- 
infested with gizzard worms or coecidia, Gos- per 100 eu. ft.). 

lings require careful management during their Feedstuffs are normally quite free from infec- 
ft hreev in eas chill sr, imnae- tlon, but water supplies are occasionally, con- 

ttons of .the intestines, etc., but from then on they laminated. This can be dangerous, and efforts 
usually mak ood progress. should be made to prevent poultry from drinking 

- : from jtuddles or other infected sources. Spring 

water, running streams, and tap water are, of 
course, normally quite’s&fe to use, bib? 

COMMON POULTRY AILMENTS. ' 
Aspergillosis, due to a fungus, causes respiratory 
symptoms in all species of poultry with gasping 
as the most prominent symptom; mortality is 
high. The lungs and air sacs show multiple pale 
nodules. There is no treatment. Avoid musty 
bay in chick-boxes ; mouldy straw bedding, etc. 
Sterilise feed and water containers daily, TMs 
disease can be transmitted id hion. 

B.W.D. {Fullorum Disease), due to a specific 

an •-•• -••••jtTtrvtff " .te i / iri-v.i-. ■ .«% germ, attacks chicks and poults during the .first- 

FREVENTO?® FEATHER KECKING AND few days after hatching, and mortality, is high, 

CANNIBALISM. : White diarrhoea may be evident. “Sulpha ’’.drugs 

Apart from attention to management— keeping can be used to check the death-rate, but '“.car-. 
birds occupied by continuous dry-mash feeding, rievs " occur in the recovered birds, although a. 


MORTALITY. 

The degree of mortality experienced during - 
the ■reariiig. seasoii often gives an indication ;»3 to 
and his methods. 
Providing that there arc- no actual outbreaks of 
disease, thefol owing ire average figures : -- 

Mortality. %. 

Cbla ta . . 1-8 weeks 5 

9-: . 5 

Pallets , , • 6-18 months 10-15 

Hens , . 19-30 months 8-12 
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blood test detects these; B ;WsD. is egg trans-. 
mitted, and all breeding stools should be blood 
tested each ; season before use. When hens die 
from this disease they show degenerate, nodular 
ovaries from which can be cultivated the causal 
germ S. Puliomm. 

Big Liver Disease (Lymphomatosis) is a form of 
Fowl (Paralysis, the -liver appearing four to live 
- times as large; as normal i all other organs may 
appear normal. Affected pullets often show a 
scanty, green diarrhoea a short time before death. 
Believed to be caused by a virus, there is no cure 
or treatment- for Big Liver Disease. 

BumWefoot represents a local infection of the 
ball of the foot, Usually only one foot is in- 
volved, and the site of entrance of the pus-form- 
ing bacteria Is seen easily. Occasionally the 
trouble is tuberculous, but more frequently it is 
due to cocci which penetrate to the region of 
. the tendons, below the foot, where the pus which 
they form shows as a marked swelling. Surgical 
treatment is often successful, 

- Cloacifcis (Vent Gleet) is an inflammation of the 
vent, commonly seen in pullets ; its origin is not 

: clear,, but it is certainly not the venereal disease 
believed in by many farmers. Some cases respond 
to load treatment, but in many others a stench 
develops which indicates clearly the unsuccessful 1 
nature of the treatment, and such cases are better 
.. . lulled. 

- Coccidiosis is a specific disease of ; the intestines 
affecting chickens, •- turkeys, and occasionally , 
geese, but ducks are immune. There are two 
main forms : (1), eiwal. and (ii) intestinal. . Both, 

: are caused by microscopic parasites-~coccidiar*-;. 
whose life cycle is completed in theanucous mem-: 
brane lining the gut. Affected birds appear list- 
less, raffled in the feathers, and many die. Acute 
Ciecal Coccldiosis is characterised by bloody 
droppings ; in the intestinal form diarrhoea may 
be prominent. In, geese the kidneys are fre- 
quently attacked. Treatment using sulpha drugs 
is highly effective, Sulphamezathine (T.C.I.), 
Avisol, and Embazin (M. & B.) are all satisfactory 
and can be given in the feed or water, and may 
be used for either prevention or cure. Each 

; •cocciduun gives rise to its own immunity, so that 
a :Clffelt having suffered from Ciecal Coccidiosis. 

; will not again suffer, but it may be attacked, later 
by one of the other Intestinal forms of Ooeddiosw. 

. The sulpha drugs mentioned cure the disease and 
also allow immunity to be developed at the same 
-time, and every poultrymaa should keep some to 
hand, for Coccidiosis is the most common disease 
•attacking poultry. 

Colds may either affect isolated birds or be of a 
highly infectious nature. Sneezing, coughing, 
gasping, and a swelling of the . face, and wattles 
.appear; in this disease, which, is commonest in 
growing stock. Sulphathiazole (M. & IS. 760) and 
allied drugs are. speckle for certain types of in- j 
fectious colds, and should be given at the 
•earliest opportunity. Pullets at point-of-lay will 


-Quickly go out of production for some weeks, 
but they may Jay Just as well at. a later. 


-date. Mortality is not. usually high, but stunting 
•occurs in many cases, and. severe culling is neces- 
sary. Infectious colds are considered by many 
farmers to be their; worst enemy after Oocetdiosis 
■ and Fowl Paralysis, 

Crooked Breastbones occur in young stock 
receiving improper feeds Iacldng calcium, vitamin 
•D, etc. Some strains and breeds are more 
susceptible than otht^-v,Ial»ylJ».8tadte-too'Utirte': 
;srit may have been fed. 

Crop Binding is a stoppage of the crop, generally 
through eating long- grass, straw, eta. It never 
- occurs in hen batteries or on deep litter, but may 
be seen in hen yards, and it is commonest in birds 
kept on free range. Good, management will avoid 
most cases, the remainder require surgical treat- 
■ nienfc. 

Diphtheria (see Fowl Box). 

Dropsy is characterised by an accumulation of 
hum in the abdomen. It is often secondary to 
• Cancer of the intestines, 1 There is no cure or 
prevention, and affected stock should be killed 
and buried. 

• Egg Binding implies an impaction of the oviduct 
either By yolks or shed-less eggs. etc., or it may 
refer to cases where a fully shelled egg has failed 
to be extruded at laying time. The former cases 
;. are without treatment,: but the latter* can be re- 


moved by manipulation. Only; isolated cases 
occur, and their prevention is not easy, - 

Fowl Cholera is a specific disease due to a germ 
— JP. avicida — affecting all species of poultry; and 
having a high death-rate. .Sometimes there is a 
swelling of the wattles with local abscess forma- 
tion. Affected stock suddenly become ill, the 
birds are dejected, and a number will die over- 
night. tiulphaquinosaliiie “ Embaain” iMv & B.) 
may be used to reduce the death-rate. 

Fowl Paralysis,— The Fowl Banilysis. “ com- 
plex ’’ comprises cases of leg, wing, neck, and eye 
paralysis, all due to an infiltration of the parts by 
an accumulation of abnormal cells. A second 
form of the disease, characterised by tumour 
formation, is known as Lymphomatosis, and 
included in this, group is ’‘ Big Liver Disease," 
These diseases are all believed to be due to viruses, 
but there is no cure or any medicinal treatment of 
value. •••Many -of them are of an. infectious nature, 

; spreading amongst young stock during the first 
few weeks after hatching, but a few cases may be 
egg transmitted. 

The domestic fowl is chiefly affected, frequently 
pullets at point-of-lay; turkeys are but rarely- 
involved, whilst ducks and geese never suffer from 
Fowl Paralysis. Some families and breeds are 
•more resistant, or susceptible than others, ami 
pedigree breeders are now trying to 'establish 
Fowl Paralysis resistant strains. To minimise the 
introduction of these diseases, purchase all replace- 
ment stock from, one source only. 

Fowl Best is the common term used to describe 
both Fowl Blague and Newcastle Disease, but the 
former ;doea not exist in Britain to-day, ■: (See 
below.) 

; Fowl Box is due to a virus, and, is: characterised 
by wart-like or cheesy growths on the comb, eye- 
lid, face, and' i wattIes.r. , .'''C!hickeui turkeys, pigeons, 
and canaries can all suffer from pox ; ducks and 
geese appear immune. V.' hen the mouth or throat 
are involved the disease is termed Avian 
■lUvhtheria . . 

.Treatment is not very, satisfactory, but iodine 
applications daily are worthwhile. Prevemion 
is by the use: of vaccines— Timm Box Vaccine 
giving a shorter period of immunity than that 
following the use of Fowl Pox Vaccine, Such 
vaccines only cost Id. -id. per doze, and as 
immunity Is established in fourteen days, their 
use ii well worthwhile. 

Fowl Typhoid is caused by a germ — S. aalli- 
narwm (closely allied to that of B.W.D.) — and gives 
rise to symptoms and losses easily to be confused 
with those of Fowl Cholera, hence the need for 
expert advice. Suljjhamerazimj may toe used to 
control the number of deaths ; . blood testing is 
highly effective for detecting “ carriers.” 

Gapes is a disease of young chicks aged less than 
• eight weeks, and also of turkeys. Kooks and many 
other wild birds harbour gapewonus which live in 
the wind-pipe, where they cause irritation, gasp- 
ing, and suffocation. Barium antimony! tartrate 
is the beat treatment used as an inhalant (powder). 

Infectious Laryngo Tracheitis (LL.T.) is a speci- 
fic, highly infectious, fatal disease affecting fowls. 
The causal virus first induces “ colds,” gasping, 
and the coughing up ul blood ; but numerous 
deaths follow. Recovered birds are often carriers. 
There is no treatment. 

Leg Weakness is a symptom and not a disease. 
It may lie seen in itiekets (chicks) ; Fowl I’ara- 
lysis ; Layer’s Cramp (hens) ; worms and Cocci- 
diesis; dietetic errors, etc. 

Lice (see Parasites), 

Liver Disease is a term used to indicate thore 
diseases character! ied by a gross deformity of the 
liver, e.ff.. Tuberculosis (nodules of the liver) ; 
internal Imuorrhage from rupture ; fatty de- 
generation of the liver— as in phosphorus poison- 
ing ; Leukfomia, Big Liver Disease, etc. 

Marble Bone Disease affects cockt-reis, revealing 


enlarged thickened bones, especially in the legs 
and wings. It is incurable, and there is probably 


a genetic aspect to the problem, and known parent 
stock should not be used again for breeding 


purposes, 

Newcastle Disease (Fowl Pest) is a notifiable 
disease causing serious losses to the industry, with 
respiratory and nervous symptoms, nasal dim . 


charges, diarrhea, gasping, twitching, paralysis, 
and death. One form in adult birds shows only 


as an infectious type of mild cold (without serious 
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losses) — egg production falls dramatically. It is 
an airborne infection of virus origin for which 
there is no cure, nor is any preventive vaccine 
available in this country as yet. 

Parasites are divided into : (i) external and (ii) 
internal. Tha former comprise lice and mites I 
(common) and fleas (uncommon). Some harm 
may be caused lay their irritation. They can be 
eliminated by the use of D.D/f,, Gamin extme, 
nicotine sulphate, perch paint, etc. 

Internal parasites consist, of cobcidia (see Cbcel- 
diosis) and worms. The latter are common in 
stock housed on old pastures, but rarely seen in 
hen batteries. The Large Bound Worm. (Ascari- 
dia) may do harm, but tha common ctecnl worm 
(1 in. long) rarely causes any trouble ; hairworms 
in the crop, gizzard, and small intestines are also 
important. Tapeworms require the presence of 
an intermediate host (slug, snail, etc.), and may 
be a serious cause of loss. Compound worm 
capsules are useful for treatment purposes. 

Peritonitis refers to an inflammation of the mem- 
brane (peritoneum) which lines the abdominal 
cavity. The commonest form affects laying stock 
and follows an infection (ascending) of the oviduct. 
It Is seen, too. in certain cases of blood poisoning 
and also following perforation of the gizzard or 
intestines. It is usually fatal and not detected 
before death. 

Pneumonia Is common as a terminal feature to 
congestion of the. lungs following chilling. It is 
seen . also in Aspergillosis in chicks (Brooder 
Pneumonia) atid . 15.W.D. ; antibiotics (e.g., 
penicillin) of sulpha drugs can be used for valuable 
poultry suffering from pneumonia. 

Prolapse of the intestines . or oviduct results 
from an eversion of the cloaca and associated 
parts. The, cause varies, but may be of digestive 
or reproductive origin. Some cases . can be 
corrected if caught early, the parts being anointed 
and replaced.: preferably being held in positionfor 
twenty-four hours by a suture, heed sparingly 
for two to three days. 

Tuberculosis is a specific disease of gem origin, 
fortunately rapidly becoming, eliminated . now- 
adays by the adoption of modern bousing prac- 
tices, It is never seen in young stock, but chiefly 
affects hens, which lose condition and die. Lost- ! 
mortem findings are typical, revealing nodules in j 
the liver, spleen, intestines, lungs, bone marrow, 
etc. There is no curative treatment, but many i 
birds can be detected by a blood test (Tuberculin 
Test). I 

Tumours are growths of a cancerous nature. 
They are •commonly found in pullet*. Involving 
the ovary, lungs, liver, intestines, and kidneys. 
Some are due to a virus ; many show a familial 
tendency. Very few arc capable of being treated, 
but Mood Misters may respond to cautery, using 
a caustic pencil or a piece of bluestone rubbed well 
into the cyst. 

Vitamin and Minora! Deficiencies are less com- 
mon to-day, due to the use of specially com- 
pounded poultry feeds which include synthetic 
vitamins. A, B 2 , 1) 5 , cod-liver oil, dried yeast, etc. 
Otises of Bteketa; Curled Toe Paralysis, Dermatitis, 
and Nutritional Itoup are, therefore, becoming 
rare, and “ Slipped hock disease ” — of manganese 
deficiency origin — is often recognised early and 
treated successfully. The ratio between the 
calcium and phosphorus contents of the diet are 
Important, otherwise leg and bona weaknesses 
may result. 


CULLENS POULTRY. 

The object, of “culling" poultry is to find 
those which are not paying their way — the duds, 
the “ pafiiH.ugers ’’ — those birds eating a full 
ration but giving nothing in return. 

Culling should be a continuous process, right 
from hatching time, for there Is obviously, no 
sense in keeping even day-old chicks if they arc 
soon going to die. ' . 

Culling can be considered as both an art an d a 
science, and can be applied for either (ft) general 
health, or lb) ess production. 

Handling Poultry, 

Before any accurate examination of birds is 
possible It- is necessary to know how to handle 
them—bow to pick them up so that they remain 
; Quiet, as well as the method by which each part 
:i! examined in turn. If the poultryman’s hand Is 


placed below the bird’s breast (wiili its head 
turned towards the operator) with the fingers 
separated so that the little finger and thumb are 
controlling the bird’s two legs this will be found 
useful. The other hand is then free to raise the 
bird’s head, to palpate the abdomen or move the 
feet, etc. . ■ 

Health and Disease. 

The following culling points are Important;-— 

Comb covered by scabs occurs in Fowl Pox. : 

Byes lose their colour in Mils and blindness. 
The pupil may be *' split ” or even paralysed. 
v®ace':is ; covered by whitish, powdery scales in 
Fains. ■ ■ 

Nostrils show thick mucus in “ Colds:” 

Mouth contains yellow growths in canker 
(“ Diphtheria 

Wattles swell due to the presence of pus. and 
also in some cases of Fowl Cholera and Coryza. 

Wings should be examined for loss of feathers 
in moulting. ■ 

Skin shows the presence of blood blisters, 
wounds, etc. 

Breast may be crooked, ox affected by a blister 
(cyst). 

Vent reveals eases of prolapse, and in Yent 
Gleet it has a nasty smelling discharge. The vent, 
fluff reveals the presence of lice or their eggs; 
also diarrhoea and nephritis. 

Shanks indicate age, and also the presence of 
Scaly Leg. 

Toes may be crooked or twisted. 

Toe Nails are short in birds from range (duo to 
scratching) and long in birds from hen batteries. 

Foot may be swollen due to Bumblefoot. - 

Back can reveal impaction of the preen gland 
at the root of the tail. 

Abdomen may be hard due to tumours, to im- 
pacted egg material, or sometimes full of fluid 
(dropsy), etc. 

Egg Production. 

Pullets in production usually show combinations 
of the following points 

Head. — Comb large and : full blooded, silky. 
Wattles close set — if widely separated this indi- 
cates the beefy tj-pe, and is due to fat beneath the 
skin. The eye is set high up in the skull, is 
prominent and visible from both the front and 
back of the head. The eyebrow is not over- 
hanging, and the eye fills the socket. The neck 
isswan-Iike. 

Abdomen shows four fingers’ width between the 
point of the breastbone and the pelvic hones. 

Pelvic bones, are separated by three fingers’ 1 
width. 

In the case of birds out-of-lay the pelvic bones: 
contract, and the breastbone more nearly ap- 
proaches the vent. 


PIGEONS.; 

Large numbers of pigeons are kept in this 
country as a hobby, and only a few are reared 
a a table birds. Pigeon racing is a popular sport, 
but during war or emergency periods they are 
also used for message carrying, postal services, etc. 

Although pigeons belong to tha Order Galli- 
formes, they are in a different sub-order from 
that of poultry, and : CoVumba livia, the Asiatic- 
Grey Kook Dove, is believed to bo one of their 
main ancestors. 

In all there are upwards of 200 breeds; of 
pigeons, but of these the Bantalls, Tumblers,; and 
Pouters always attract- most attention. The 
larger breeds for table purposes are Mondaius, 
Bunts, Dragoons, and various crossbreds. 

Foods and Feeding.— A pigeon’s diet should be 
mixed and consist of seeds, grains, greerifood, and 
grit.- The chief foods used are : peas, especially 
Tasmanian maple peas; Tick beans; tares 
(vetches) ; millet ; canary seed; lentils; linseed; 
and corn of all varieties. When, no greenfood or 
maize is available, and during the. winter months- 
particularly, vitamins A and D should be supplied 
in synthetic form or alternatively as cod-liver Oil- 
Short-beaked breeds are best given small Or 
cracked peas, tares, canary Seed, etc. : Regular, 
supplies of gravel, granite, or flint grit it eces- 
dary, as well as limestone grit, especially during 
the egg-laying season.. „ 

ft is fallacious to supply pigeons with flowers of 
sulphur in the belief that this provides sulpnur 
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for the growth of feathers ; nor Is it necessary to 
give beans for supplying silica or oyster-shell for 
iodine. Charcoal is another unnecessary in- 
gredient for pigeons. ' 

The average pigeon eats about 14-2 oz. of grain 
daily, the lesser quantity being given to racing 
pigeons, but during the brooding season a much 
larger appetite is to be expected when pigeon 
“ mills ” is being formed in the crop. 

Breeding and Rearing. — Pigeons will breed m 
any month of the year, but mating naturally 
takes place in late February or March, and con- 
tinues to August or September. A second clutch 
of eggs is often laid before the first brood is fully 
fledged. The average hen lays seven to eight 
days after mating — never earlier than the fifth 
day. Gliding is often a sign of courtship. The 
hen may sit on the nest, three to four days before 
laying her first egg in the afternoon ; the second 
egg follows about thirty-six hours later. The 
hen usually sits on them during the night-time, 
whilst the cock incubates them during the day. 
The incubation period is seventeen to eighteen 
days. For normal purposes pigeons can rear 
half a dozen broods each year, but in order to 
conserve their energy only one or two should 
be taken from racing pigeons ; it is then also 
recommended that only one sauab per brood is 
reared. Squabs usually hatch in the morning, 
never after 8 p.m. 

The parent birds brood their young for a full 
week after hatching, thereafter they may be left 
uncovered without harm. It is during this first 
week that identification rings must be put on to 
the legs of young pigeons. By the end of the 
second week the young birds will leave their nest ; 
during the whole of this time they live on food 
regurgitated from the parent’s crop. This food is 
called " Pigeon’s Milk ” ; it is the direct result 
of a hormone (produced by the brain), and is 
caused by an overgrowth of the lining membrane 
of the crop which sheds itself as " milk.” It is a 
highly digestible, whitish, semi-solid, granular 
product passed direct (from either parent) to the 
mouth of the young squab. It is not a glandular 
secretion, and to the naked eye looks rather like 
soaked groats. Early during the brooding 
period the parent birds " vomit ” part-digested 
grain to their offspring as well as " milk." Foster 
mothers may be required for Croppers, Pouters, 
and Short Faced Tumblers, etc. Weaning takes 
place after three to four weeks, in fact, as soon, as 
the squabs can feed themselves and become 
independent of their parents. The growth rate 
and physical development of the young pigeon 
is quite dramatic from day-old onwards. It is 
then only covered by brightish yellow, hair-like 
down, and its skin is devoid of pigment matter. 
It is extremely weak at this stage, and its eyelids 
may remain closed for four to five days. By the 
end of the first week, however, its pigmented 
Ctdills give it a porcupine-like appearance, and by 
fifteen days of age the whole bird is covered with 
feathers. For all practical purposes pigeons are. 
mature by twenty-six days of age, being alert, 
fully feathered, and typical of the species. I 

An area devoid of feathers circumscribing the I 
eyelids la known as the “ cere " ; some breeders 
pay great attention to this character, but it is 
really unimportant physiologically. The breast 
muscles are strongly developed and of deep red 
colour in contrast with those of poultry. The 
lining, horny membrane of the gizzard is often 
coloured green, due to bile ; it should always 
contain insoluble grit for grinding the food. No 
gall bladder is present, and the carnal tubes are 
diminutive. The small intestines are coiled in a 
spiral fashion. During the mating season the 
ovary will show only two well-developed egg 
yolks which, with the large oviduct, occupies 
almost, half the abdominal cavity, Compared 
with other birds, the heart and lungs are large, 
especially in racing pigeons. The body tempera- 
ture registers 107° F. Moulting usually begins in 
April or May, and It is at this time that the primary 
flight leathers are lost. 

Aviaries and Lofts. — It ig usual to build a 
special pigeon cote for their sleeping, feeding and 
breeding activities. Such lofts should be white- 
washed twice a year, and if D.D.T. is added it 
will help to control files. A wire-mesh- aviary 
attached to the loft for exercising purposes is 
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common, a minimum of 8 sq. ft. of floor space per 
' bird ia recommended, and for fifty pigeons 15 ft. 
X 12 ft, is satisfactory. For the loft floors 
sand or sawdust make good litter, but it should 
be raked over and sifted frequently to remove the 
bulk of the droppings. Most lofts, nest-boxes, 
and perches are made of wood, and where space 
is restricted the nest-boxes can be attached to an 
outside wall with their entrance direct into the 
loft, A nesting-box of two compartments 
separated by a low partition allows the eoek bird 
to take charge of the first brood whilst the hen 
sits on the second lot of eggs. Nest-boxes should 
be 14 in. x 14 in. x 28 in. If the front of the 
nest-box is protected by a 8-in. wooden board, 
hinged at the bottom, this will help to coniine the 
squabs. An alighting board 4 in. wide in front 
of each nest is valuable. 

Racing and Training.— Young pigeons are 
generally flying quite satisfactorily by their 
seventh week, and they should soon be given two 
exercise flights daily until able to fly for tbreo- 
i quarters of an hour. Before training begins, such 
young birds must be made to get used to their 
baskets, followed by *' trapping ” and learning to 
recognise their owner’s particular call. Consistent 
light training is better than intensive methods, 
and should begin when the birds are about four 
months old, and flights should be extended gradu- 
ally from three miles to 100 miles as progress is 
made. Quick trapping to avoid loss of time after 
races is gained by feeding only inside the loft and 
by calling the birds through the trap by a whistle 
or other standard noise. Feeding should always 
be carried out after exercising. 

Homing.— Many birds, other than pigeons, 
have homing instincts, and these are not confined 
to the brooding season. Homing is an inherited 
quality of uncertain origin which ran be developed 
by selective methods and directional training. It 
is now generally considered, that the primary 
sense of orientation is not related to visual land- 
marks. but navigation as such may be related to 
the position of the sun. Homing is not affected 
by radar, and although it has been suggested as 
due to magnetic influences, the use of Faradie 
cages has disproved this point. 

Homing pigeons may fly at heights up to 0,000 
ft., but in poor visibility they will come down to 
within a few feet of the ground. In thick fog 
they soon appear to lose their sense of direction 
and descend until the weather improves, but large 
numbers of birds are lost annually from this and 
associated causes; 

The method of handling a pigeon is important. 
It should be held in one hand with the thumb 
across the back, the fingers and the palm of the 
hand below the abdomen with the first and second 
fingers lightly gripping the feet. 

Diseases of Pigeons.— Diseases of the digestive 
system account for more losses than any other, 
A thread worm, CapilUina, is a common cause of 
enteritis with marked loss of condition ; but 
CoecidiosU also attacks the small intestines. 
“ Sulpha ” drugs are now available for the treat- 
ment of this disease, Trichomoniasis is another 
common disease of pigeons, it affects the liver and 
upper part of the digestive tract. Salmonella 
infections account for a very large number of 
deaths, especially in young pigeons, one form of 
the disease being termed ” Paratyphoid." Arthri- 
tis sometimes occurs in pigeons, and it too may 
be associated with Salmonella infections. - . 

Matty young birds suffer from Coryza (cold), and 
fanciers often associate the chronic, form of this 
disease CRoup) with Pox. Pigeon Pots affects 
main!}- the head and eyes, but unlike poultry, 
many cases do not respond to treatment with 
tincture of iodine or copper sulphate <1 per cent.). 
Sudden death (Apoplexy) is sometimes seen in 
Pigeons, but the cause is seldom determined : 
internal luemorrhage is associated with many 
cases, Pigeons can be affected by an important ’ 
virus disease called P&Utacaciir. Although some 

e ‘ trai i i) ' < . i. fortunat 

few pigeon fanciers suffer ixom this disease, Which 
is characterised by fever, malaise, and an unusual 
form of pneumonia, Aspergillosis may also lie 
contracted by man from affected pigeons, 

Mce and leather miter are common external 
parasites of pigeons, but their control is easy, 
due to the use of specific remedies, M., 'D.D.T . 
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This section, attempts to deal not with all the many hundreds of animals that may he kept as pets, 
but, only with those that are best suited to average homes in Great Britain. The maintenance of 
monkeys, squirrels, hats, mongooses, and snakes, while quite feasible to those with experience and 
facilities, requires considerable time and— in some instances — expense. Those who contemplate such 
exotic pets should consult works of reference, study the methods adopted in zoological gardens, and 
discuss the matter with experts. Even in the case of the more common animals, the information 
provided in the following pages is to be regarded only as a beginning, to be supplemented as far as 
possible by practical experience, discussions with more knowledgeable owners, and the study of more 
detailed writings. ,, ...... 

Certain considerations are basic. Never keep a pet unless you are really interested m it and are 
prepared to give it, due— and regular — care and attention. Don’t keep a pet you cannot afford to 
maintain in health and comfort.. Scrupulous attention to cleanliness is essential, and wise feeding is 
one of the most Important factors in avoiding illness and loss of condition. 

Since the passing of the Veterinary Surgeons Act of 1948 it is illegal for anyone to practise the 
diagnosis and treatment of animal diseases unless he or she is : (l)a veterinary surgeon; or (2) a 
person whose name has been placed on the Supplementary Veterinary Register. (Certain employees 
of Animal Welfare Societies are specially licensed, but it is intended that in future all animal treatment 
shall be given by or under the direct supervision of members of the veterinary profession.) Not even 
a pharmacist- may attempt to diagnose- or treat an animal. Anyone may, of course, render “ first 
aid,” arul au owner may — at his or her own risk — apply treatment. It is. of course, a wise precaution 
to seek veterinary advice for any ailing animal, and the sooner it is sought the more likely it is that 
good results will follow. 


' Dachshunds. 
Long-haired 
Smooth-haired 
Wire-haired 

Miniature (Smooth- 

haired) (not exceed- 
ing II lb. for exhibi- 
tion). 

Miniature (Long- 
haired) (not exceed- 
ing 11 lb. for ex- 
hibition.) 

, Irish Setters. 

Red 

White and Red (A.O.V.) 

1 Retrjevehs. 
Curly-coaM 
Plat-coated 
Golden 
Labrador 
Interbred 
Crossbred 

Comas, 

Rough 

Smooth 


Airedale Terriers 
Australian Terriers 
Bedllngton Terriers 
Border Terriers 
Bull Terriers 
Cairn Terriers 
Dandle Binmont Terr- 
iers ■ ■ 

Pox Terriers 
Irish Terriers 
Kerry Blue Terriers 



heading “ Any Other Variety." The classifica- 
tion is as follows :~ 


. Houses..' Nos-spoetinq. 

Ddeksbracke Bearded Collies 

Dachshund Miniature Bouvier de Fiandres 
{ Wire-haired ) Groeneudael 

Ithodesian Itidgeback Hudky. 

. ' Lion Dog 1 ' : Leonberger' 

r* T,wnn,-<a Lhasa Apso 

Gun-boos. Maremma Italian Slieep- 

Chesapeake Bay Be- dog. . 

triever Norwegian Buhuud 

ICleine Munsterlander Polish Sheepdog 
Pointer German Short- Beisenschnauzer 
haired Tibetan -Mastiff 

Pointer German Long- Tibetan Spaniel 
haired. Voipino 

Pointer German Wire- Wolf Spite 
haired 

Pointing Griffon Wire- - Tots... ■ 
haired Chihuahua 

Setter German Long- Penacher Miniature 

haired. G. ofto 

Weimaraner ..'tote.'. G- ■; 

Terkiehs. 

Soft-coated Wheaton 
Terrier 

Sydney Silkie 

In the limited space available It Is impossible 
to describe the special characteristics of the 
different breeds. The breeds recognised in Great 
Britain are subject to constant review by the 
Kennel Club, and it is probable that the number 
will continue to be added to from time to time. 

The do# was probably the first animal to be 
domesticated in the true sense of the word, and 
the uses to which he has been put by man are 
almost legion. Throughout the world dogs are 
employed to help protect herds and docks, and 
indeed the dbg trained for shepherding Plays an 
integral part in sheep management. The names 
Foxhound. Deerhound, and Otterhound all 
indicate the specific uses to which dogs have been 
put in the Chase. Greyhounds and Whippets are 
used in coursing, and work singly or in pairs, 
miner than lu packs. As their names indicate, 
the -various Setters and Pointers are employed to 
indicate the exact' whereabouts of game, and 
Spaniels also are widely used as gull-dogs. The 
other uses to which dogs have been put in lield 
spurts 'include limiting over rough and difficult 
country by small terriers, and going to earth to 
kill or hold badgers, foxes, and otters. Fox 
Terriers, Dachshunds, Dandle Diumonts, and 
Scottish Terriers are among the types which have 
been so employed. Dogs have played, their part 
also in entertainment : thus there are performing 
dogs, notably the Poodle, and racing Whippets and 
Greyhounds, while in former times various types 
of lighting, including the baiting of bulls by Bull- 
dogs, were to lie seen. The use of sledge-dogs is 
well known, while In Belgium and elsewhere dogs 
were at one time widely used as traction animals. | 
In .coaching- days, the Dalmatian was a carriage 
dog, and modern scientists have recently sug- \ 
gested, as a result of experiments, that the 
position under or behind a coach which -a Dahna- ] 
firm automatically takes is determined by hered- 
ity ! Perhaps the most exacting use to which 
man has' ever put dug was in China, where the 
Chow-Chow was once maintained as a source of 
meat and fur 1 In Portugal, fishermen employ a 
race of dog to accompany their fleets. The dogs 
In question (Portuguese Water Dogs) will dive 
into the sea to retrieve a broken net or an escaped 
fell, ansi will even, swhh from, -one smack to another 
to convey nt es: ige ! ’ Newt uinea native dogs 

act a#s scavengers, while in various countries on 
the Con tinent of (Europe “ truffle dogs " are 
employed to locate the fungi known as truffles, 
relished as a table delicacy. 

' The above paragraph ia far from exhaustive, 
and for those who wish to know more of. the char- 
acteristics of the different varieties of dogs, refer- 
ence should be made to such volumes as Book of 
f;ic Dog by Brian Vtsscy Fitzgerald c2 guineas) or 
Working Dogs of the World by G, L. B. liubbard 
00s.). .For general guidance on dog manage- 
ment,' see The Might Wav to Keep Dog s by E. 0. G, 
Hancock (5n.5. 
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For present purposes it is, however, as a pet or 
companion that we are considering the dog, and 
it must be agreed that many of the most successful 
animals for this purpose are cross-breeds or 
“ mongrels." There -are many fallacies Or un- 
substantiated generalisations regarding the 
relative merits of pure-breds and mongrels. 
This is in fact an intricate scientific problem, and 
probably the simplest way of summarising the 
true position would be to say that, from the 
point of view of health and temperament, there are 
good, bad, and indifferent specimens among pure- 
bred .and cross-bred animals. It ia true- that 
within a breed (or within a local community of 
mongrels for that matter) certain weaknesses or 
undesirable traits may arise from hereditary 
defects. ,* 

It may be noted that the word "dog " Is 
applied to the whole species, although it is used 
also to denote the male as opposed to the female, 
for which the correct term is " bitch.” Young 
animals are referred to as " dog puppies ” or 
" bitch puppies " respectively. A male animal 
employed regularly for breeding is known as a 

stud dog.” and the corresponding female as a 
” brood bitch.” In hunting circles the Foxhound 
is referred to as a “ hound," and the term dog and 
bitch are employed only as prefixes to denote the 
sen), . .to-- ■ .-to -. . to 

CHOICE OF DOG. 

However attractive the idea of keeping a dog 
may be, it ia unwise and unkind to purchase or 
to accept oue without very careful consideration. 
Dogs require regular feeding, grooming, and exer- 
cise and, if they are to be allowed to show their 
full capabilities, constant companionship and 
attention. Nothing is more pathetic than the 
unwanted dog, which may have been purchased 
because of a passing whim, and with which no 
one appears to have the courage to part.. If, on 
the other baud, one is prepared to give all the 
necessary time and trouble to the proper care of 
the dog, the reward will be ample. 

The size of the choice is important. Many 
people keep dogs which are far too large for their 
houses and for their purses. The smaller the dog, 
the less food, exercise, and house-room will he 
need, and the many varieties of terrier provide a ' 
range from which suitable choices for most house- 
holds may be made. In any event, a very large, 
dog should not be chosen unless expert advice 
has been taken about his feeding .and other 
requirements. 

Household dogs of six months of age or over 
must be licensed. Licences may be obtained from, 
any post office, 

MANAGEMENT OF THE DOG. 

Accommodation. — Tip till comparatively re- 
cently, most dogs were kennelled down out of 
doors, but to-day. the majority of pet dogs are 
allowed more or less the run of the house. A 
warm sleeping-place, such as a box or basket, 
should be* provided, and should contain removable 
bedding. Newspaper is an excellent non- 
conductor of heat. It is a. very useful material 
to place at- the bottom. of a dog’s box; and on 
two or three thicknesses 'may be placed a rug or; 
blanket on which- .the animal may lie. It is 
astonishing the amount of grit and dust a dog 
can bring into a house on his limbs 1 and the lower, 
part' of his. body. His bedding will require fre- : . 
quent shaking but and renewal, and paper is , . 
easily changed. The 'box or basket In which the 
dog lies should 'be allowed a place free from 
draughts, and requires airing dally when the dog 
leaves its bed in the morning. Wood-wool makes, 
excellent bedding in outhouses or. where a special 
structure is provided by way of dog-kennel, but 
fa .inclined to be messy, about the house, as a dog 
wilt draw portions of it about the room as he 
leaves his bed. If straw is used, it fa best stuffed'- • 
into a sack and made into a kind of mattress. 

An odd' piece of linoleum forms an excellent 
foundation .to the dog’s sleeping-box or kennel; 
it does not strike cold to the skin, is a slow con* 
ductor of heat, and has the advantage of being 
easily kept clean, particularly during, illness, 
when there may be discharges and messes.tb be: 
frequently cleaned up, until the animal can once 
more go out of doors. 
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Exercise. — Every dog should be exercised 
regularly, but there is no need to over-exercise, 
and the practice of allowing a 'dog (other than a 
large and athletic animal) to run behind a bicycle 
for mile after mile cannot be too strongly depre- 
cated. Two or three fairly short walks a day are 
sufficient for a small terrier, always providing 
there is a garden in which he can play on fine 
days and some open space where he can run freely 
for a short time. While still in the puppyhood 
stages, a dog should be trained to waik to heel 
and to beware of traffic. Even so, it is usually 
safer to put him on a lead in busy thoroughfares. 
One point which, to the annoyance of the public, 
many dog-owners fail to realise, is that their 
animals would show much less tendency to fight 
if allowed to investigate one another off the lead. 
A dog naturally feels aggressive if put on the lead 
immediately a rival hails in sight. There ore, of 
course, certain dogs which attack others at sight ; 
these are a public nuisance, and should never be 
allowed loose on the streets. 

The practice of allowing a dog to take his own 
exercise is to be deprecated, especially in towns 
and suburbs. The animal will be tempted to 
sniff into dustbins, and, if a male, will tend to 
follow a bitch in season or to take part in the 
unsavoury “ dog parties ” which are so often to 
be seen. Furthermore, such an animal is usually 
responsible for the disgusting habit of fouling the 
pavements and gateways. In this connection, it 
should be emphasised that dogs may quite easily 
be trained to defecate in the gutter, or on the 
grass verge, and so avoid contamination of the 
pavement or carriage-way. In some districts 
owners are liable to a fine if their dogs foul the 
pavement. 

Training. — (Patience combined with the gift of 
putting yourself in the dog’s place is the chief 
requisite for successful education. It is most 
important to encourage regularity of habit, as an 
animal will obviously learn very much more 
quickly if his daily walks, meals, and grooming 
take place at fairly constant times. A quiet j 
firmness Is the ideal method, and a puppy should 
learn early that a command is a command, and 
must be' obeyed. There is no need to shout and 
makg an exhibition of oneself, or to race in circles 
after a disobedient puppy; if these things are 
done, the animal will never become so well 
trained as it otherwise would. Again, it is rather 
ridiculous to chastise a puppy after he has some- 
what belatedly decided to come to heel : quite 
Obviously, he will then be liable to think that he 
has done wrong in actually coming to heel. 
Whatever happens, it must never be that the 
dog becomes master ; there is no more un- 
becoming sight than that of a person with a 
frankly disobedient dog. and if the animal be 
large and powerful it may prove a menace to its 
owner and to the public. , 

Puppies should be house-trained at an early 
stage. If care and thought are given to the 
matter, the animal will soon learn not to make 
messes in the house. However, it is very stupid 
to forget all about a puppy or dog for many 
hours, and then, out of sheer vexation, chastise it 
for having made a mess. If puppies are let out 
every two hours or so at first, they will soon learn 
not to make a mess. 

Grooming and Washing. — Whilst short-haired 
breeds need little or no attention to the coat, bar 
an occasional brisk ml) down with a brush or 
rough towel (which incidentally puts a pleasant 
gloss on the smooth-haired breeds), yet with the 
long-haired breeds grooming should be carried 
out regularly, and if the habit is made a daily one 
it will not be forgotten so readily. Nearly all 
dogs love this procedure, and most dogs will 
actually ask for their daily groom by jumping on 
the table or bench on which it is carried out. 
Steel combs and brushes are sold by many shops, 
principally corn chandlers, though some store 
chemists also provide a suitable range of groom- 
ing kit for ail breeds. There is a curious fetish 
current among many breeders that dogs should 
not, be washed. There is no reason why, with a 
few simple precautions, a dog should not be 
washed whenever it is socially necessary. The 
first- precaution is to use a soap that- does not 'con- 
tain an excess of soda. The strong washing-up 
soaps, excellent as they are for certain purposes, 
are too irritant for a dog’s skin. While some i 


of the toilet soaps suitable for human use may be 
employed for dogs, the special dog soaps and 
shampoos arc much better for the purpose. They 
are, more suited to the dog’s skin and coat, and 
have better detergent properties. It is important 
not to have water that is too hot — as with a 
baby's bath. it should be possible to dip the point 
of one’s elbow into the water and find that it 
gives a pleasantly warm sensation but is easily 
bearable, i.e,, it should not be above 95-100° F. 
On emerging from a bath a dog will shake himself 
thoroughly, and then. If not curbed, will roll on 
the floor or ground and speedily cover himself 
with dust or dirt 1 It is therefore necessary to 
give him a brisk rub down with old (but clean) 
towelling. Whereupon he may be allowed to dry 
off in a warm place free from draughts or, in good 
weather, put on a lead and taken for a brisk walk. 
In the case of many of the long-coated breeds it 
is customary to have them trimmed at the begin- 
ning of summer, and this is a sensible precaution 
that may avoid a good deal of distress during hot 
weather. The smaller long-haired dogs to 
particular, such as Scottish Terriers, suffer unduly 
from the heat if their coats are grown too long. 


FEEDING OF THE DOG. 

Meat, usually beef, is generally regarded as the 
staple article of the dog's diet. It must be 
pointed out, however, that although the dog is 
naturally a carnivore (flesh-eater), ordinary meat 
(muscle or “ flesh ”) is not a completely adequate 
diet, and lacks certain factors which the wild dog 
would find to the blood, bones, liver, and other 
organs of his prey. Furthermore, it has been 
proved scientifically that dogs can thrive on a 
meatless diet. In spite of these reservations, 
however, meat must be regarded as an excellent 
article of food, and if properly supplemented will 
prove very satisfactory. In recommendations 
which have recently been made in America (Dr. 
S. It. Speelmau, of the U.3. Department of Agri- 
culture), it is suggested that meat (beef, lamb, 
mutton, or horseflesh, providing that the last is 
fed regularly and not spasmodically) or meat 
substitutes (fish, milk, eggs, etc.) should con- 
stitute one-half of the daily ration, and that the 
remainder should comprise approximately equal 
parts of cereal substances (bread, biscuits) and of 
vegetables (carrots, spinach, onion, beet, etc.). 
It is pointed out that many dogs do not accept the 
vegetable material readily. On this basis, the 
approximate quantities of food required by adult 
dogs have been calculated as follows : — 

Weight of clog. Total food per day. 

1 lb 2 ox. 

10 lb. ; 12 oz. 

25 lb. U lb. 

601b. 3 lb. 

75 lb. 31 lb. 

loo lb. 41 lb. 

150 lb. 51 lb. 

2251b. 7 lb. 


(Weights of up to 10 lb. would include the toy 
breeds, 25 lb. would correspond to a Fox Terrier ; 
Airedale Terriers and (Retrievers would fall into 
the 50-75-lb. class, and the larger weights would , 
be those of the very big breeds, such as the St, 
Bernard.) The quantities given are, of course, 
an approximation and no more. Dogs which lead 
a very active life will require more, while those 
which take little exercise, or which tend to put on 
fat easily, will require less. Common sense to 
necessary, and great care must be taken hot to, 
over-feed or to under-nourjsh. 

Meat is probably best fed raw, or lightly cooked, 
but many animals appear to have a preference 
(probably through habit) for well-cooked meat. 
In any event, the meat should not fee " over- ( 
done," as there is substantial evidence n that ■. 
prolonged heating destroys much of the food 
value of the meat protein. Fish is an excellent 
substitute. There need be no anxiety about the 
greed with which a. dog swallows lumps of meat, 
and also neglects to masticate them. The teeth 
of the (log are for tearing meat, he Is not concerned 
with biting his food up small ; indeed, hie salivary 
glands contain m digestive ferments, as Is the 
case with some other animals. . 

Milh is almost essential during pregnancy sad 
lactation (see below), and may well be included 
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in normal dietaries. Whether or not bones required for laying down the growing tissues. It 
should be fed is a matter which has been hotly is possible to rear puppies by hand from birth if 
debated, but for mature household dogs the the bitch for any reason should die. It requires 
evidence suggests that they are unnecessary, great patience for the first two or three weeks, as 
(The teeth of racing greyhounds, which receive a naturally the puppies will require feeding once or 


actual impaction of the rectum, and lodgement sugar to approximate to the composition of bitch’s 
of pieces of bone in the mouth or throat, '.the milk. Feeding will have to be done at every two 
value ot bones is, of coupe, that they contain or three hours, and a very useful gadget is a 
large quantities ot essential mineral substances, fountain-pen idler attached to cycle-valve tubing, 
and for thi3 reason the inclusion in the diet of Very small quantities are required for the first 
bone-meal, or of steamed bone-flour, or, preferably, two or three days, and a level teaspoonful of milk 
a mineral supplement, is. recommended. Only is more than sufficient for the average terrier at 
very small quantities of these substances are first. Even with the best care in the world 
required. hand-fed puppies tend to be weaklings and do not 

Bread is an article of food which is often over- grow as fast as those naturally fed. A foster 
looked in the case of the dog, but there is no bitch, if obtainable, is much to be preferred, 
doubt that wholemeal bread is very suitable 

indeed, provided it is not fed to excess. 0 ■ - 

The answer to the question whether a das BREEDING OF DOGS, 

requires vegetables is, in the main, no. From the It is natural for adult dogs of both sexes to wish 


Vitamin C standpoint they are quite unnecessary, to breed, and in the case of the female especially 
since it has been shown that a dog manufactures it is an excellent thing if one can arrange for a 
this vitamin for itself, but the fact remains that suitable mating to take place. Bitches come 
many dogs, particularly of the toy variety, enjoy " into season ” or “ on heat ’* (lay terms for 
a few slices of banana or apple, and there . is no oestrus) at approximately six-monthly intervals, 
harm in letting them pander to their taste, but it is not advisable to breed from the first 
Clean fresh water must be provided at all times, season, which occurs usually at about eight to 
In addition to the diets recommended above, nine months of age. The periods of season gener- 
there are on the .market several tinned dog foods ally occur between January and March and . in 
which claim to be complete, or almost complete, early Autumn, but there is no fixed rule. Each 
diets for the dog. It must be said that many season lasts for three weeks. For the first seven 
dogs (including those of the writer) have remained days, approximately (pro-oestrus), a bitch does 
in excellent health when receiving one of these not permit mating, though during this time she is , 
foods as a large part of the diet over long periods, a source of strong attraction to all males in the 
There is, therefore, little that may he said against neighbourhood. At about the seventh to , the 
the widespread use of the better varieties of such tenth day the blood-stained discharge, which 
products. Again, it is a matter for common ushers in the heat, stops ; this is usually taken by 
sense; if an owner finds that his animal is thriving the breeder as an indication that the bitch 
on such a diet, he is wise to continue to use it. will stand to service. If possible, it is always 
It is customary to give dogs two meals a day. better when puppies are wanted to allow 
There is no need to give more than two to healthy mating to occur more than once. Under natural 
adults, for the dog’s stomach is exceedingly conditions a dog and bitch are usually strictly 
capacious raid adapted to long- gaps between monogamous and mate for life, and during 
meals. Many dogs thrive on only one meal in the period of oestrus will mate many times, 
twenty-four hours. Whatever plan is decided A dog and bitch that are kept together all the 
on, regularity should be adhered to, and- a meal time will probably behave naturally, but under 
or meals given, at the same times every day. domestication both dogs and bitches usually 
Dogs require vitamins A and D and B complex, become promiscuous. Many bitches will in fact. 
There are several ways of administering these, once , they have accepted sendee for the first time 
but the special commercial preparations, including during oestrus, accept almost any dog on the 
the modem form of condition-powder tablet, are succeeding days, and the phenomenon of super- . 


the most convenient, 


fecundation, l.e., the production of a litter that is 


The pfeaMni and ladaiing bitch require special fathered by two males, may occur. It is therefore 
consideration. The food requirements are very wise to retain strict control of the hitch through- 
much increased in a bitch which is carrying Out the whole of the three weeks or so she is in 
puppies, especially towards the end of the period, season. At the end of season the bitch passes, 
normally, appetite is not a complete guide to a into a state of " metcestrus ” if she has not 
dog’s food requirements, but in pregnancy and conceived. 

lactation the bitch must not be allowed to go If a bitch conceives, she carries her puppies for 
hungry. It is quite normal for a heavily pregnant a period of about nine weeks. There to, however, 
bitch to require over one and a half times her a normal variation of fifty-eight to seventy days, 
normal amount of food, and in lactation her and puppies born before, the fifty-eighth day 
requirements will Increase still further. -Milk is a sometimes- live. .The number of puppies ; born 
most excellent article of diet at this time ; indeed, varies with breed; in the smaller terriers it to 
there to no better way (apart from commercial usually from four to six, but in Airedales and 
preparations) of replacing the milk which the Alsatians the number may be eight to ten, and the 
hitch Is giving to tier own puppies. larger breeds tend to have even more offspring 


larger breeds tend to have even more offspring 


Up to theage of three weeks or so, puppies need at a time. Birth usually takes place fairly easily 
have mother’s milk only, but at any time after in the larger breeds, but there to often much 
this it is a sound policy to give them additional difficulty in the case of the short-legged breeds,, 
food if, mother and also render such as Scottish and Sealyham Terriers, Pekingese; 

weaning (at from six to eight weeks) a gradual and Dachshunds. . _ . , 

process. At first a little cow’s milk or one of the 'A 'short while before her puppies arc due, a bitc-h 

commercial *• dog-milk “ preparations may be will 1 ‘ make her bed.” Owners are often amazed 
given, and gradually the puppies should be en- at the destruction of soft fumtohlngs, or even of 
eburaged to eat solid food. . Eggs (if they can be waii-paper, that a previously well-behaved bitch- 
spared), wholemeal broad in milk, or even finely may carry out at this time ; it is therefore by far 
minew) meat may be given, at first In very small the best to provide a. suitable box -Of the animal 
amounts but later in larger quantities. If this has not one already). A smooth flooring such as a 
/ process- la carefully carried out, there will be far strip of linoleum serves for the bitch to give birth 
less trouble at ard after weaning time. After to her puppies. Her instinct to tear up every-- 
weaning, puppies should receive five , or sis meals thing given to her for bedding may lead to euffoca- . 
a day. and this number may be cut down gradually tion of the puppies by pieces of bedding. Pro- 
until two or three only are given to the fully vided labour bccins in a warm room, it is better 
grown dog. (The smaller breeds are fully grown- to : remove each puppy as it is born, placing a 
&i about a yeah) More meat or meat substitutes warm bottle underneath, and bring it back to the 
and milk, and less cereal or vegetable matter, mother .when the last birth has occurred. At this 
sh o uld be fed to the stowing dog as compared time the bitch should be watched, carefully: for; 
with the adult. This fact is very important, *as any discharge from the vulva or for any evidence', 
the substances present in. meat and milk are of straining. If either of these occurs without 
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results, it is advisable to send for help as early as 
possible, especially in the case of the smaller 
breeds. Many hundreds of hitches 1 are lost 
through neglect at this time, and usually because 
it was not suspected that anything was wrong, 
f If the discharge becomes bloody, or green, help 
should be obtained at once if no puppy is delivered. 
Similarly, any great delay between births is a 
matter for concern. The afterbirth usually 
follows the puppy within a few minutes, but 
puppies are sometimes delivered in their fetal 
: membranes, and in this case the latter should be 
gently but quickly removed. It is quite normal 
for the umbilical cord to remain attached to the 
puppy, but the bitch will normally break it by 
biting through it. 

The mother will wash and attend to the new- 
born puppies, and after the last is born it is a 
good idea to burn all the mess and to provide 
clean newspaper, but do not worry or frighten the 
bitch more than is necessary. Tor the care and 
feeding of the bitch and her puppies see the 
sections on Management, and Feeding. Puppies, 
like kittens, are born with their eyes closed, but 
open them after about nine days. 

. The phenomenon of pseudopregnancy is com- 
mon in bitches, and indeed to a minor degree it is 
probably present in most bitches following an 
cestrus without conception. In some bitches, 

• however, presumably those with strong maternal 
drives, the changes in the ovary may be accom- 
panied' by external signs of “ phantom ” or 
*' ghost ” pregnancy. These may include not 
only enlargement but actual functioning of the 
mammary glands, and the making of a " nest " 
by the bitch just as if her puppies were really due. 
The average duration of paeudopregnancy is 
usually given as about two months, and although 
variable, it is often sufficiently near to the correct 
time after oestrus that everyone suspects the bitch 
to be truly pregnant. The condition may be 
suppressed with the aid of modern drugs, but in 
some instances it is not realised that the condition 
Is not real. In many cases only professional 
advice can solve the mystery, and X-rays have 
often proved necessary to ascertain the truth, 
particularly in fat bitches of the heavier breeds. 
It might be well to note, at, this point, that there 
: is another condition of the older bitch that is 
known as Pyomeira. This condition usually 
reveals itself at the same time as the ghost, 
pregnancy, but is accompanied by considerable 
disturbance of health, coupled in many instances 
with purulent discharge from the vagina. A bitch 
which is off-colour in the weeks following preg- 
nancy, or which develops a discharge from the 
vulva (especially one which is dark in colour), may 
well be a pyometra subject. The disease is most 
serious, and usually requires surgical intervention. 
As the best chance of success is to operate early, 
a veterinary surgeon should be consulted imme- 
diately. 

DISEASES AND EMBRIES OF THE DOG. j 

Canine Distemper and “ Para-distemper ” 
(Including so-called “Hard-pad — It has long 

been recognised that the commonest and most 
serious disease of dogs throughout, the world is 
canine distemper. Dogs of all ages and breeds 
are susceptible; and no dog is free from the risk 
of infection unless it has recovered from the 
disease or has acquired an immunity for other 
reasons. (For a definition of “immunity," see 
Medical Dictionary.) The disease is caused 
primarily by a minute agent known as a filterable 
virus (see 'definition of “viruses” in Medical 
Dictionary), which may lie of varying type in 
that it will attack the body in different ways. 
Thus some strains of the virus are known as 
“ neurotropio " because they show an affinity for ; 
the nervous system. Sometimes a dog will 
apparently recover from an attack of distemper, 
only to succumb later 'to “ fits ” or other nervous 
manifestations due to permanent damage to the 
neutral nervous system by the virus. Often, 
however, the virus is not fatal in itself, but will 
lower: the dog's resistance and permit the entry 
or . the activity of bacteria that, may lead to 
pneumonia or other serious effects. These so- 
called . ' secondary invaders." as the bacteria are 
< • mfiif ripioa 

virus. Indeed, once these bacteria have set to 
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is work it is too late to expect the best results from 
:r the use of serum, and whether or not the dog will 
it live through will depend upon the severity of the 
:e attack, the dog’s powers of resistance, and good 
nursing. It is therefore most important either 
p to prevent the disease by vaccination or to be 
i. able to send for veterinary attention (and hence 
a for an injection of serum) immediately an attack is 
v suspected. Any pappy which is listless or off 
it its food, or which may throw a fit, or which is 
•1 obviously unwell with other symptoms (e.g., 
e cough or diarrhoea) .may well be in the early stages 
.1 of distemper, and it is then (not the next day) that 
e help should be sought. Many thousands of 
y puppies (and older dogs) that have been injected 
with serum in the early stages of the disease have 
•- become perfectly normal.witbin forty-eight hours, 
a On the other hand, the number of dogs that die 
e in Great Britain alone from distemper and 
e distemper-like infections must assume enormous 
1 proportions. Distemper is a highly Infectious 
e disease, and it is important that the owner of an 
!, infected animal should do his best, to avoid 
t contact with other dogs, ferrets, or iai.uk. Ferrets 
and mink are very susceptible to canine distemper. 

;« On the other hand, human beings and cats are 
s not susceptible to canine distemper, and the so- 
il called distemper of cats is quite a distinct disease. 

!, A highly satisfactory means of vaccinating 
X puppies against distemper was worked out about 
[- 1926-30, and this— named the “ Laidlaw-Dakin ” 
if after its two inventors — has since afforded pro- 
t tectio u to thousands of animals. Vaccination 
e consists either of the “ vaCctne-VirUs ” method. 

” in which a vaccine (see Medical Dictionary) is 
>. injected first, followed usually after about four- 
s teen days by an injection of the vims, or of 
h the “serum-simultaneous” or "serum- virus" 
t method, in which a puppy receives two inject ions 
h on the same day, one of virus and one of serum, 
e Other means of conferring Immunity have since 
a been developed, including the injection of modi- 
n fled: virus, i.c., virus that has lost its power to 
>1 produce, disease but has not lost its power to call 
e forth the antibodies that protect against the 
i, infection. 

i. : There have, from time to time, been reports of 
e “ breakdowns " in dogs vaccinated against 
s distemper. Sometimes these may have been 
r due to the fact that the organisms that, act as 
t, “ secondary invaders ” in distemper may some- 
a times set up disease on their own account should 
s resistance be lowered from other causes. It haa 
i become increasingly realised, however, that many 

- such breakdowns were due to an infection which, 

3 while closely similar to canine distemper — and in 
7 all probability a variant of it — was sufficiently 
t different not to be controlled by the antibodies to 
. ordinary canine distemper. From the fact that 
, one of the features often seen in such cases was the 

- presence of corn-like lesions on the pads of the 
feet, this infection has been termed “hard-pad.” 
The term is not really very suitable, for hard pads 
are. not a constant feature and do not appear Until 
the disease has been active for some days. The 

! earliest symptoms are often nervous in character. 

' " Hard -pad ” can. of course, attack nr; vaccinated 
s as well as vaccinated dogs of almost all ages anti: 
i since the war it has probably been more common : 
i in Great Britain than “ordinary" forms of dis- 
: temper. Although a suitable method of vaccina t- 
■ in* puppies is not yet (1953) commercially avail-: 

• able, an appropriate scrum is now obtainable, and 
: veterinary surgeons may decide to inject this 
. instead of, or as well as, canine distemper serum 
; in the early stages of disease. Again, prompt 
attention is essential- ■■ " 

There is evidence of sti i is or 

“Ram-distemper" conditions, but so far it 
: appears as if the types n{ serum already mentioned 
will prove curative (a most eases — given in time, 
Rubarth’s Disease. — V,,< r - i-t* of 
dogs (and foxes) is known, as liubarth’K disease,.' 
after one of its discoverers, or sometime* as In- 
fections hepatitis. This disease has been recog- 
nised in Sweden ever since the 1030s, but in Great 
Britain only since the end of the war. The con- 
dition is extremely sudden in onset, and an 
affected dogr nifty be found dead. Many, cases art, 
however, mild, and in some instances only one: 
or two out of a large group of doss have been 
(feet :1 Sped c treat, m nt »- lot yet available, 
although the administration of antibiotics (see 


Medical Dictionary) may prevent the effects of 
secondary infection. 

Canine Hysteria (called " fright disease ” or 
" running fits" in the IT.S.A.J is an alarming 
tot not necessarily serious condition (in that it can 
often be cured very readily) which, appears to 
arise from a variety of exciting causes. . The 
affected: animal .rushes around wildly, often 
screaming and howling, and obviously loses all 
sense of whereabouts or ability to recognise 
people, . After a more severe attack (and there are 
all degrees up to a full epileptiform fit) the dog 
may appear quite exhausted, but returns to 
normal. Sometimes there are many attacks in 
one day. The dog will not wilfully attack people 
during a bout of hysteria— -at least, that has 
been the experience of the writer-— but is very 
difficult to control. Apart from ensuring that 
the dog does itself no grievous bodily harm, 
there is little that can be done until the attack 
has subsided. Then the, animal should be kept 
as quiet as possible and given a sedative such as 
potassium bromide, of which from 10 to tit) gm, 
(to., from two to twelve 5-grain tablets), pending 
veterinary attention, v ■ v 

Hysteria may be an hereditary taint, derived 
from one or other parent. In certain circum- 
stances, however, it may arise in apparently 
normal animals. There are several possible 
causes (including parasites), but a definite one is 
the bleaching: agent— nitrogen, trichloride or 
" ageite " — employed for some years in the 
manufacture of Uour, and hence present in white 
bread and certain dog biscuits. Indeed, the 
clear demonstration that agene could set up 
hysteria in dogs, and 'subsequent ■scientific - work, 
hare led to the introduction of regulations that 
will lead to its. abandonment as a bleaching 
agent in favour of chlorine dioxide, which has 
been found not to cause hysteria. There has 
already been a marked decline in the incidence of 
hysteria due to dietary factors. 

Babies is a fatal disease of dogs, and is also due 
to a “ filterable virus,” It is transmissible to the. 
human being and to. many other species, but has 
fortunately been absent from Great Britain for 
many years. Stringent precautions are taken to 
prevent its entry, and dogs which are brought 
into Great .Britain must spend a long period in 
au irantine. 

; Tonsilitis appears quite frequently In dogs, and 
seemfl in many eases to be iiart of a more general- 
ised infection. It demands expert treatment, but 
although it may persist for a long time, it usually 
yields to treatment. 

Nephritis.-— IrUiammation of the kidneys is 
unfortunately all too common in dogs, and in 
adult males in particular there is a high incidence 
of chronic kidney damage. One of the symptoms 
is a marked thirst.. Sometimes this condition is 
a sequel to au infection known as leptospirosis, 
which calls for prompt veterinary treatment if 
death or permanent damage is not to follow. It 
is always worth while seeking professional advice 
for a dog that drinks excessively. 

Anal (Hands, which are found in the dog and in 
Other carnivora, often give rise to trouble. Ani- 
mals which ", rub themselves along the ground ” 
are not necessarily affected with “ worms,” but 
with impaction of these two little, glands, which 
.are situated one on each side of the anus. They 
; secrete a peculiar, dark-coloured, very offensive 
fluid, which sometimes is not discharged properly 
and causes the animal great discomfort. The 
- glands in such cases should he relieved periodically. 

■ Those who do not mind this somewhat dirty task 
may perhaps learn how to do it .themselves. 
Occasionally, segments of tapeworm are respon- 
sible for the impaction, but: usually the trouble 
has nothing to do with worms. Whenever, a dog 
m i r i k hb ,, to 1 ' t 

paction should be suspected. Actual infection of 
the glands Is also fairly common, and demands' 
expert attention. ' .. 

., Diseases of the Ear, especially of the outer ear, 
are very common in dogs. The dog’s outer ear 
is somewhat more complicated than .is our own, 
and the drum is set more deeply. Hence it la 
easy for wax and dirt to accumulate, for various 
parasites to establish themselves, and for in- 
flammatory conditions to result. The word 
“ canker ” (which has no precise scientific mean- 
ing) is ■ sometimes applied by lay people to the 
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more serious or chronic forms of inflammation of 
the outer ear canal. It- Is not difficult to diagnose 
“ ear trouble,” as the affected animal Usually 
shakes its head or worries or scratches its ear and 
mbs it along the ground. The cars should be 
inspected regularly to see that there is no great 
accumulation of wax or dirt. Cotton- wool 
twisted on to the end of' a match-stick or ofange- 
stlclt is quite satisfactory for cleaning out the 
ear, providing care -is taken. A dog which is 
continually worrying its ear, or which has ears, 
which are obviously diseased, should not be neg- 
lected, as the sooner expert treatment is begun 
the more readily will the eondition be cured. 
Even if the lining of the ear is greatly thickened 
through inflammatory reaction, and the lumen 
nearly occluded, it is still possible for a plastic 
operation to be performed. Many hundreds of 
such cases have been successfully treated in this 
way. A considerable percentage of inflammatory 
conditions of the outer eat is associated with ear 
mange mites. Possibly 50 per cent, of cases in 
dogs in Great Britain have a parasitic origin. 
In such an event treatment with modern anti- 
mange preparations should be carried out. 

Deafness in certain white dogs (e.a., in some 
Bull Terriers) appears to be hereditary, and is 
quite incurable. Old dogs often become deaf, 
and deafness has been produced experimentally 
in young puppies by feeding them On -.a- deficient 
diet. 

Dieseases oi the Eye are very common in dogs, 
and are often the result of injury. Except for 
minor discharges from the corners of their eyes 
(and in younger dogs especially it must be ascer- 
tained. that these are not a symptom of distemper 
or secondary infection) any eye disease is suffi- 
ciently. serious to merit professional advice. 
Boracie lotion is not suitable for the eyes of dogs. 
It is slightly irritant, and dogs are apt to scratch 
and make the eyes raw alter application. Col-: 
loidal silver eye lotions and- ointments are far 
more suitable pending the advice of a veterinary 
surgeon. In eye inflammation avoid sunlight 
and wind. Bor some days in the early stages of 
inflamed eyes, the light in the room should be 
subdued. Pekingese seem to be especially prone 
to eye disease, but the remarkably unwholesome 
appearance of some affected eyes in this breed is 
not necessarily evidence that recovery is unlikely. 
Steps should be taken to ensure that the dog does 
not Inflict further iniury on an already diseased 
eye. Cat scratches are a frequent souree of in- 
flammatory conditions of the dog’s eye. Eyes 
must never be neglected, for the consequences are 
serious. -, ‘ v -- * - ■ 

Skin Diseases are common in dogs, and may be 
contagious — as they are in the majority of in- 
stances — or non-contagious. Apart from the 
inflammation of the skin that occurs in spring 
and autumn, during the shedding of the winter 
and summer eoats respectively, by far the com- 
monest cause of diseases are the skin parasites : 
fleas, lice, and mange mites. Owners are often 
horrified to learn that their dogs are infested with 
these creatures, and in a few cases filthy home 
surroundings will lead to the doe being infested 
with the human kind Of flea. Ear more often he 
has his own particular variety of flea, and there 
need be no shame on the part of the owner. 
Moreover, many fleas, such as those of the: rabbit, 
the rat, and the hedgehog, will transfer themselves 
to the domestic dog during, his peregrinations. 
Treatment of these parasitic diseases has been 
revolutionised in these last few years by the use 
of modern preparations such as D.D.T. and 
bensene hexachlorida (Gammexane) : the latter 
after one or two applications ' at about a week's- . 
interval, has proved effective for fleas, lice, and 
mange mites. Apart from those obvious infesta- 
tions of fleas and lice, skin complaints of a per- 
sistent nature, -of which the cause is not obvious,' 
should be placed in the hands of a veterinary ' 
surgeon.. 

Diseases of the Teeth are very common in 
household dogs. A serious systemic disease,- such , 
as distemper, may leave the enamel of the -teeth, 
permanently pitted, hence " distemper teem.” 
More serious than this, however, is a. form of 
pyrrohcea, which is really a disease of the gums 
rather than a primary disease of the teeth them- 
selves. The margins of the gums become red 
and swollen, and may bleed easily. As the con- 
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dition progresses the teeth may become loosened. ( a third has one which develops in the ox. There 
Particles of food become lodged between the I is a fourth tapeworm which has an intermediate 


teeth or between teeth and gums, and add to the stage which may develop in man, to set up 


inflammation and to the smell of the breath. 


serious diseases in certain cases. Children may 


This disease mar, if unchecked, become very become infected through handling the dog, and 
serious. In many cases extraction of one or so. picking up the eggs, which may then be eaten 
more teeth is indicated, but unfortunately it is through putting the hands m the mouth. The 


hot always possible to do this. The condition dogs which are most likely to be infested are those 


demands expert attention. 


which have the opportunity to eat freshly killed 


Another common Condition of dogs’ teeth is sheep^ and other food-animals. An ordinary 
the, deposition around them of “tartar.” This household dog is not likely to be infested, and 


should be removed by sealing or by special use people should not worry imcluly in ttus connee- 
of dental forceps. Some breeders and others tion, providing they do not allow their . dogs to 


may themselves have learnt how to carry out stray into: the wrong places. It is illegal to 
these operations with the requisite skill arid, care, allow dogs to enter a slaughter-house, but un* 


but they are not easy to the amateur, and it is fortunately one. has often seen dogs in such 
essential that no harm be done to the animal’s places. : ' ■■■■■■ ■ x . ■■. 


soft tissues by injudicious use of the instruments. Tumours, including malignant tumours (“ can- 


Ordinary dog-owners are strongly advised to cera") are relatively very common in the dog- 
take their dt>?;3 to a veterinary surgeon in order probably aa common as in the human subject. 


to have the “ tartar " removed, 


Space does not permit of a detailed; account, but 


Most puppies lose their first' or “milk" teeth the following examples of growths may be rnen- 
quite regularly between the. ages of three and tloned: a proliferation of warts on the skin of 


five months, but sometimes there is difficulty and puppies (usually disappear spontaneously) ; a 
the primary teeth are not shed properly. These true cancer of the tonsil in middie-aged and older 


cases should be treated by a veterinary surgeon dogs of both sexes; cancer of the mammary 
before the permanent teeth are thrown out of glands in bitches (both incurable) ; fatty growths 


their proper alignment-. 

One hears very much about “ teething fits ” in 


of the vagina of bitches (amenable to operation). 
Space does not allow of the discussion of other 


puppies, and. while these occur, owners should be diseases, but it should be pointed out that dogs are 
aery Careful to ensure that a “teething fit ".is susceptible to human and bovine forms of tuber- 


not a sign of distemper, which often starts With a culosis,; especially the former. In a household 


fit; As, puppies of this age are so susceptible to which contains a tubercular person, the dog 
distemper, it is; advisable to seek professional should be watched for any signs .of illness, and 


distemper, it is advisable to seek professional should -be watched for any signs of illness 
advice should any form of fit occur. It may save the thought entertained that he might be re 
much time* money, and trouble, and even the siblefor the further spread of the disease, 
animal’s life. .. discussion on ringworm see the appropriate bead- 


internal Parasites ; “ Worms.” — It is probable mg in the section on the cat (p. 950), 


that more nonsense has been talked and written 1 Accidents and injuries, — In these days of 


about “ worms ’* in dogs than about any other swiftly moving motor transport, street accidents 
canine subject, According to some people, to dogs are extremely common. Many could be 


“ worms ” are the root of nearly all doggy evil, prevented by training the animal to walk to 
and so long as a dog ia regularly “ wormed ” all heel, by the use of a lead in.Busy thoroughfares, 


will go well with Mm, These beliefs are frankly I and by not allowing dogs to roam tho streets 


absurd; The real facts are very different, and unaccompanied— a thoroughly bad habit, :. Some- 
tare stated In as brief s fashion as possible in the times the victim escapes with a scare and a few 
following sentences. In this country dogs are bruises, and at others death is mercifully: swift, 
infested by a species of “ roundworm ” (aereature In the vast majority of accidents, however, a 
which is a dirty-white colour and in shape some- more or less serious injury is incurred, and if, the. 
■what resembles the common earthworm) and by animal is unable to move, the police should be 
several species of “ tapeworm.” which are also notified immediately. The dog is best left auiet, 
■whitish but- which are flat and are made up of and it is not recommended that attempts be 
many; small segments joined to a little “head” made to administer brandy or other supposed 


which is attached to the lining of the gut. In “stimulants” unless help is markedly delayed, 
spite of all that is said, tapeworms as such are Excessive hemorrhage may in some instances : 


rarely responsible for much harm to the dog. be prevented by common-sense application of 
They are a nuisance, and attempts to remove principles learnt in first-aid courses. 


them should be made by administration of the One of the commonest accidents to dogs. 


appropriate drug. Occasionally, segments of especially to young dogs, is a fracture involving 
worm are responsible for impaction of the ducts the head Of the femur, or thigh-bone. Inability 


of the ami glands (see above). 


toputone of the hind legs to . the ground, or to bear 


The roundworms are much more dangerous to any weight on this limb, is an indication of such, 
young puppies, although once over the. danger an injury. (This injury; may occur also from 


period of four to eight months of age, a dog will falling off a chair or wall.) Professional help Is. 
rarely suffer much from them. It seems probable of course, required In such cases. 


that puppies are sometimes infected before birth Cute and Braises, If not serious, may be treated ■■ 


from their mother. From all that has been said at home as in the case of human beings. The 
■ above owners will realise the necessity of taking indiscriminate use of tincture of iodine Is not to 


professional advice about young dogs which; are be recommended, and spirit alone makes a more 
ill, and any signs of “ worms ” in young puppies, satisfactory dressing in most eases. Simple;. 


-—either la the stools or by some obvious intestinal washing and removal of dirt are usually sufficient.; 
upset or bloated appearance of the belly— should The dog (and also the cat) , are very liable to sepsis, 
be acted upon. One last word about this and it is best in such cases to send for proper 


aspect of worms — do not assume that your adult I assistance early, , or there may be grave teubfe,'; 


dog has “^tapeworms unless you see some evl- It is probable that in nature many of the teh*l 
dence in his stools. There are so many " signs of eating animals end their lives aa vietteis of the : ■ 
worms/* that veterinary surgeons must, at times sepsis followint, wo rods 

get a little tired of being assured that “ My dog Injuries from- cat-scratches are exceedingly 
nas troiana?* because of some trivial habit con- common, as are: ; bites;':froiti- other,..' dogs,: : : ; Thes0 '; '■'■;■ 
aa ^cd with appetite. are serious, as they more readily remit in septic 

., i-here is, however, another side to the study of places. The scratch .or bite sometiro.es Irene- 
tapeworms, ana one which is not generally trates quite deeply, leaving a pocket which fills 
realised. The tapeworm which is found in the up with pus. This pus may spread under the 
dog represents one. stage in the life-cycle. ' The skin to form sinuses. Never neglect shchTfiaheg, ' 
eggs, which are present in the ripe segment passed .There are , a few concluding remarks opt the ■ i 
by the dog, develop, not In the outside world, but treatmmt ,t Sins iio 1 mdog 
m another animal altogether. Tims one of the (X! It is not correct that “water should be 
commonest tapeworms in, this country has an withheld from a sick dog.” It is true that an 
Intermediate stage, as it is, called. In the flea, ammal which is using wider only to vomit, or 


intermediate stage, as it is. called, in the flea, ■ : aidmal;.:'Whioh.;'fe. : ;U8lng:,.'WathP;:.only;tQ; 

i-T- .’ “ic 1 , * 1 ! heals eaten by the dog that which is drinking excessively, should have its 


thiaintermediate stage develops further to become 'water 1 Iht&fc restricted, but it is wrong to deprive 
a. tapeworm. Another tapeworm has an inter- adogaltog *ner, 

mediate stage which develops ia the sheep, and (2) There have been such wonderfhl advances 






In the field of veterinary anaesthetics that there is 
nowadays little to fear in this connection from 
operations to clogs and cats. The records over 
the past few years at the Royal Veterinary College, 
London, have been most encouraging, and the 
ansesthetic risk is now small indeed. 

(3) When a dog's life is a burden to Mm, it is 
unfair to keep him alive, and he should be put 
to : sleep. It must be realised, however, that 
putting a clog to sleep is a very skilled task. 
It is made much easier if an owner will allow his 
veterinary surgeon to administer an anesthetic 
and not, allow the animal “ to come round," and 
shooting is also straightforward and painless if 
skilfully carried out There are no “ magical j 
ways ” of destroying human or animal life, and an 
owner must not expect his veterinary surgeon to 
be able to bring about death merely by holding a 
pad to the dog’s face. It is far better that the 
task be carried out at a veterinary surgeon’s own 
premises, where there is skilled assistance, ' 


Many of the general remarks In the preceding 
section apply equally to oats, and will not be 
repeated unnecessarily in the following para- 
graphs, V : T ■ ■; W 

BREEDS AND VARIETIES OF CAT. 

The following breeds and varieties are reeog- 
, niseci for registration purposes by the. Governing 
Council of the Cat Fancy 

Long-haired Cats, 

Black Tortoiseshell 

White (Blue-eyed) Torsoiseshell-and-'WMte 

White (Orange-eyed). Blue Cream 


Mack 
White 
British Bind 
Cream 

Tortoiseshell 


Blue ' Brown Tabby 

Bed Tabby Chinchilla 

Tied Self Smoke - 

Cream Silver Tabby 

Short-haired Cats, 

Mack Spotted 

White Russian Blue 

British Blue Manx 

Cream Abyssinian 

Tortoiseshell Siamese (Seal-pointed) 

Tortolaeshell-aud- White Siamese (Blue-pointed) 
Silver Tabby Siamese (Chocolate- ' 

Brown T.*bby pointed) 

Bed Tabby Burmese 

Mackerel-striped Tabby 
Fedigreo breeding and showing are practised 
with a very small fraction of the total oat popula- 
tion of Great Britain, and the majority of these 
remarks will be concerned with the ordinary 
household eat. nevertheless, in recent years 
there appears to have been a considerable increase 
la pedigree cat breeding, Registration— which is I 
essential for showing and pedigree purposes — is 
controlled by the Governing Council of the Cat 
•Fancy, of which the secretary (1052) is W. A. 
Haze, ’dine, 1 Roundwood Way, Banstead, 
Surrey, Many of the breeds listed above have j 
their mvn societies, which are affiliated to the ] 
Governing Council, The addresses and particu- 
lars of these and other eat societies and clubs may ; 
be had on application to the secretary of the 
Governing Council, The two most popular j 
varieties of cat are the Blue Persian and the 
Siamese, and in peace-time an exclusive 'show is 
held for each of them. In addition to these shows 
there are five big Championship ■ Shows open to 
every variety of long- and short-haired cat, while 
there are classes for cate and kittens at some of the 
Agricultural Shows, 

CHOICE OF OAT. , 

Although there are, as noted above,, many 
varieties of sat, most people are content to accept j 
an ordinary Litton, and for them the chief points 
to consider will be: ial whether to have a long- 
haired or a short-haired animal, (&) whether to 
have a male or female, (c) whether or not to have 
the kitten “ doctored " U.e„ castrated or spayed). 
As a general rale, short-haired cats are probably 
more suitable for the average household, since 
their fur does not become shed so noticeably and 
they probably suffer less from .“fur-balling.” 
Nevertheless, many long-haired cats are so 
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attractive that they will obviously be preferred, 
and there is no re&BOn why they should not he 
chosen. Sex is a rather more important ques- 
tion, although, as may be seen in the section on 
management, it is possible to have both males and 
.females doctored.” Male eats which are kept 
as entires are often a nuisance in that they make 
abominable smells in the house and spend much 
■'of their time in fighting. These characteristics 
are by no means invariable; but they are so 
common as to justify the castration of the major- 
ity of males. Females are generally credited tvitb 
a greater attachment to the home (although they 
wander When “ in season ”) and with being better 
mongers. The principal objection to females is 
that they seem, to be bearing kittens almost con- 
tinuously, In normal circumstances it is. Of 
course, quite impossible to prevent cats from 
mating by keeping the female in confinement 
during her season, a practice which is frequently 
adopted in the case of the dog. For one thing, 
j most people are never aware when their female 
eats are in season. 

Whatever animal Is chosen, it is essential to 
pick a healthy and preferably a fairly young — but 
! «o£ too young — kitten. It is best not to accept 
■ a kitten under eight weeks of age, 

; For those who wish for something a little out 
! of the ordinary, Siamese eats make excellent and 
! highly Intelligent pets. Siamese kittens arc born 
white, but gradually develop their even paie fawn 
colour, with cream on belly and chest and with 
“ seal brown ” mask, ears, lege, feet, and tail. 
The coat is very short, and the eyes are blue. 
There has long been a popular belief that Siam ese 
cats are delicate creatures, but the present writer 
has seen healthy specimens, kept under ordinary 
■-household conditions, living to a mature ago. It 
is not wise to keep a male Siamese as a household 
pet. The male is a fierce fighter, and is generally 
a worse offender in the house than the males of 
other breeds. . 

Many people find Manx cats attractive. In- 
stead of the normal large number of tail bones, 
they have hut three, and hence appear almost 
tailless. One should beware against fraudulent 
amputation of the tail of ordinary cats, which are 
then described as “ Manx.” , 

MANAGEMENT OF THE CAT. 

The cat is an independent creature, so much so 
that one may say that to a large extent it manages 
its own affairs. This, however, is not true of all 
cats, and every reasonable attempt should be made 
to provide the cat with a comfortable and friendly 
home. Cate are hlghiy inteiUgent, and if sufficient 
patience is exercised they will respond to a very, 
great degree to human attention. Kittens should 
not be neglected, but should be talked to and 
played with just as are puppies. Many cats, 
especially young cats, make excellent playmates 
for children. 

In order to prevent to a large extent then- 
nocturnal wanderings, many cate of both sexes 
are castrated or spayed (the popular lay expression 
for tliis is “ doctored ”!. In. the male cat the 
testicles are removed by an operation which is. 
almost always safe and simple if carried out skil- 
fully. From three to four months is a good: age 
at which to have this done. Female cats may also 
be '* doctored.” As the female glands or ovaries 
lie within the body .cavity, tills operation is a. 
major one, but it is nevertheless quite a straight- 
forward, though a more expensive, procedure if 
conducted at the right age (about- five months). 
Many thousands of female cats have been so 
operated upon at the Royal Veterinary College, 
London, and the subsequent health of these cats 
is believed .to have been excellent. Indeed, it has 
been said that a -spayed female makes one of the 
best of ail household cats, riAfoTAT' ■ 

Cate may choose to sleep in a variety of places, 
and will often lie on beds, chairs, mats, and other 
warm places. It Is o', sound. policy to provide them, 
with a box or basket, and to encourage them to 
-use newspaper as a bedding. Most cats will taka 
well to newspaper. The bed should be placed in 
a warm site— -it. is of little use putting it In a 
cold corner of a room and expecting the cat to 
lie in it. 

Owing to the fact that, even in play, a cat’s 
claws may inflict serious injury, dogs and cats do 
not always make the best of house companions. 







Nevertheless, the traditional enmity of cat and 
dog is often overcome, and if the two are brought 
up together they often make firm friends,' sharing 
the same basket or hearth-rug and feeding to- 
■ aether without serious consequences. 

A cat normally attends to its own toilet, and. 
everyone must be aware that a cat devotes long 
. periods each day to cleaning and washing itself. 
Except in special cases, therefore, bathing is quite 
unnecessary, while in short-haired cats especially, 
grooming, too, is superfluous (tins does not apply 
to show-cats). For some reason (and sometimes, 
apparently, because an owner attempts to assist 
in the daily grooming) a cat may cease to Wash 
or care for itself. Such an animal is a dejected 
sight, and should be taken to a veterinary surgeon 
to have its matted fur cut or combed, and its dirt, 
removed. Such animals (unless they completely 
re-acquire their self-respect) must be groomed 
regularly if they, are to be kept at all. . ... 

All household cats are accustomed to take their 
own exercise, and it is advisable (except in any 
special circumstances) to allow them free access 
to and from the outer world, Do not shut your 
cat in the house for a long period and then blame 
it, for making a mess. Cats are clean creatures; 
they normally dig small holes in which to defecate, 
or urinate, and subsequently cover the, deposit 
with earth. If, therefore, they are for some 
reason debarred temporarily or permanently from 
access to a garden, they should be provided with 
a box or tray containing soil or cinders. Indeed, 
in many types of 'houses it is a good plan to 
encourage kittens to use such a device. (Note the 
corresponding remarks about puppies.) 

It is generally stated that “ cats never forget 
a blow," and for that reason it is recommended 
that cats are not chastised. It may be said that, 
if a cat (or dog) be brought up conscientiously and 
well, it should never, or very rarely, require such 
punishment,. An animal which has been brought 
up properly knows what is right and What is 
wrong. . 

For pedigree cats, or those kept in confinement 
for other reasons, sue the relevant remarks .in the 
section on breedi^.' ;V h. 

: (FEEDING THE CAT. 

Although most cats are capable of supplemerifc- 
tag their diet by catching small rodents or birds, 
it is unwise to rel.v on this as a regular source of 
food, The idea that hungry cats make the best 
raousers is by no means always correct. Indeed, . 
animals that are in poor condition are less likely 
to.be successful hunters. Moreover, while the 
riddance of pests is an excellent matter from the 
human point of view — and one of the reasons why 
the keeping of cats is economically justified— rthe 
“ cruel ’’ fashion in which most cats tackle their 
prey is repulsive to most of us. 

It is therefore necessary and desirable to provide 
regular daily feeding. Kittens should receive 
several meals a day, but by the time they are 
six months old tiie number of daily feeds should 
be reduced to one, or at most two. Most eats 
(many Siamese are exceptions) are extremely fond 
of milk, especially if it is creamy, and the art’s 
love of fish Is well known. Many meats, especially 
■ rabbit . meal, are relished, arid a diet Irish in 
“ animal protein ” . is indeed the aim, always 
provided that, it contains sufficient “ dietary 
energy.” It is significant that cat’s milk has a 
higher content of fat and sugar than cow’s milk, 
i.e., ibis a richer source of energy. Some of the 
proprietary bitch-milk substitutes are nearer to 
cat’s milk in composition than is cow’s milk. 

Cats arc also extremely fond of liver, gome of 
the proprietary cat foods— -the better ones of 
which are excellent — and vitamin tablets contain 
ifver, which is a rich source of the vitamin B 
complex,.. . ,.v. 

, , Within reason a healthy kitten should lie fed 
to appetite, always provided good-quality foods 
are available, .-The amount should be restricted 
when they are adult, however, except for pregnant 
and lactating cats, which are sometimes referred to 
su-5 queens” as. opposed to the male “toms.” 
An average daily allowance, of solid food for a 
neakny mm-pir-Kmmt adult eat should be of the 
ora tioa i r t i >d t ;ht 

tors are fastidious eaters; they usually sniff 
and examine carefully any strange or doubtful 
toou. A; the same time they are often greedy, 
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especially with relished food to which they are 
accustomed, but fortunately they can, like dogs, 
vomit very readily. Here, incidentally, is one 
very good tip— -an excellent emetic for both cat 
and dog is a small crystal of washing-soda, given 
as a pill. People are usually amazed at the way 
this simple device results in a dog’s or a cat’s bring- 
ing up undesirable food. 

It is important not to overfeed cats, and it is 
almost equally important to prepare all food in a 
clean manner, and to make it as attractive as 
possible. Oats will greatly appreciate this care. 
While milk is. an excellent food for. kittens (see. 
under breeding), and. is relished by most adult 
cats, it must be supplemented by solid food. 

Glean fresh water should be provided at all 
times, even if the cat appears to drink it but 
little.' 

BREEDING OF CATS. 

(Pedigree animals are normally confined, and 
their breeding is strictly controlled. Ordinary 
household cats are at the opposite extreme, and 
there is little that can be done to prevent their 
mating. The length and scope of this article 
does not permit of a discussion of controlled 
mating. , , 

Scientifically, there is as yet a good deal to 
learn about the reproductive behaviour of the 
cat. As an American physiologist has succinctly 
put It in a description of the reproductive cycle 
of the female cat, “ No two authors agree.” In 
Northern Europe there are two main heat periods 
a year, in spring and early autumn, but some 
animals may appear in heat at any time from 
January to July, and those who keep female cats 
in conilnement describe their charges as “ calling ” 
quite frequently if not mated. A eat which is 
*■* in season ” or ” on heat ” is often observed to 
be behaving in a quite characteristic fashion, 
rolling about on the floor and making peculiar 
sounds. The periods of heat, which commence 
usually at about eight months of age. may lost 
for several days, and during this time the female 
will malm every attempt to find a mate. 

Gestation lasts about nine weeks, as in the case 
of the bitch, hut here again there is a considerable 
variation. As most owners are quite unaware 
of the time at which their cats were mated, it is 
difficult to talk of “ going overtime,” but if there 
is any evidence of trouble during pregnancy, or 
at birth, veterinary advice should be obtained. 
As soon as a cat is obviously pregnant, her food 
allowance should be increased, and she should be 
allowed plenty of milk. It. is highly important to 
increase her food and milk ration still further 
after the kittens are born, as. lactation is a great 
drain on the mother. 

Cats sometimes choose strange. dut-oMhe-way 
places in which to litter, and many healthy litters 
are born and reared out of doors. Kits are a 
source of danger, and will often destroy very 
young kittens during the mother's absence. For 
this and other reasons it is better in town arid 
suburban areas to have the litter comfortably 
housed indoor*. A wooden box containing news* 
paper is ideal, provided it is kept in a fairly ' warm 
place and out of the way of draughts. An average : 
litter consists of three. to six kittens, • which are: 
born blind, but which normally open their eyes 
after eight or nine days. There is no need to be : . 
alarmed if the eyes remain closed for a few , days, 
longer. Kittens 'which ate born dead should be ' 
removed and buried or burnt. If the whole 
Utter ia born dead, the mother’s food supply . 
should be cut down considerably, and little milk 
given for a few days. If the mammary glands 
become inflamed, thev may be bathed in a cold 
solution of alum. The giands .luairially ..(return ( 
to their former sire within a short space of time 
If they are not milked, but if there la persistent: f : ' 
trouble veterinary advice should be sought. 

(While many pedigree owners wean Widens at 
four to fm; weeks of age, if is strongly advised 
that the household cat he allowed to continue to 
feed her family for a longer . period, and. eight 
weeks is not too long if the mother is still in good 
bodily condition. She must, however, he well 
fed and be allowed Plenty of milk, As in the 
ease of puppies. It is an excellent Idea to provide 
the kittens with a little (solid fobd as ftoito a few 
weeks of age. It is very wrong to remove & 
kitten from its mother too early, and. such an 
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> animal is often weakly, develops an intestinal 
I: infection, and dies as a miserable bedraggled 
: creature. Moreover. during the period following 

i weaning the mother educates her offspring in the 
. art, of living, particularly ratting and mousing. 

■■■i As many litters are unwanted, some people get. 

! rid of ail the kittens as soon as possible after birth. 

Drowning is frequently practised, but it is not 
■ recommended as a merciful death. Indeed, a 
: 'hard Wow on the back of the head is more humane 

! if given accurately. It is much better to take the 
kittens to a veterinary surgeon or clinic. 

DISEASES AND INJURIES OF THE CAT. 

The principal infectious diseases of cats are 
still in need of much scientific study. It is now 
' clear, however, that there are at least two major 
cat plagues, Bofcli have been given many names, 

: " and there is much confusion between them. 

Feline Enteritis or Panleucopenia. — This is a 

- j: highly infectious disease, due to a iilterablc virus, 

i in which enteritis is sometimes (but by no means 

j invariably) a feature. Cases that do not die 

V/l "'abruptly show obvious signs with a typical cry 

of pain when bandied, due probably to peri- 
; tonitis. There is a characteristic fall in the num- 
bers of granular white-cells in the blood — hence 
i “ paiilencopfenia' or “ agranulocytosis.” The 

mortality rata is very high, and unfortunately a 
: .serum is not available commercially, although a 

i protective vaccine may be obtained. This is the 
X complaint that is so freijuentijr responsible for a : 
'?V paragraph ill the newspapers to the effect.. that | 

I nearly all the cats in a certain locality have died 

1 and that poisoning is suspected. On some .farms; 

- where, of course, cats are needed as defence 

* against vermin, it has proved impossible to keep 

them owing to compete extermination of all 
i introduced stock from this infection. More 

•! recently attempts hare been made to stock such 

i -farms' with vaccinated kittens. A. rather typical 

‘ symptom, which shoul i he a strong warning to 

the owner to secure veterinary attention imme- 
diately, is that the animal Is sitting crouched over 
a bowl nf water or milk without attempting to 
partake of anything. While specific treatment is 
unavailable, si, dial nursing under veterinary 

I direction may result in certain eat s “ pulling- 
.through.”: tireab care must -be taken to -avoid 
dehydration, i.c., loss of body fluids without 
replacement. JJquhls must therefore be pro- 
vided. 

: Feline Pneumonitis.-— This disease is sometimes 

I temed “ cat dtetemper ” — -as Indeed is feline 
enteritis-— but neither condition is the same as 
canine distemper or transmissible to dogs or to 
human beings. Feline pneumonitis affects 
principally the respiratory tract, and is character- 
ised by a copious discharge from the eyes and 
no.-je, It is due to another filterable virus, which 
| paves the way for *' secondary invaders,” but 
' provided good nursing, warmth, and light nour- 
i ishment (including liquids) are given, the death- 
J rate is low. Neglect or lowered powers of resist* 

I ancc may, however, rssfilfc in a fatal pneumonia. 

Tuberculosis.-- f; * < . like the dog, can con- 

tract tuberculosis, but so far as is known only the 
bovine form has been known to infect it. The 
infection usually comes, of course, from- milk. 

I and the increase in pasteurisation will tend to 
T , reduce the incidence of the disease la cats. The 

“ disease commence in the abdomen, but may 

spread to the lungs. There is general wasting, 

> Skin Diseases. —-As in the case of the dog, skin 
, disease in the calls usually of parasitic origin, and 
fleas and mange mites are again the chief source 
of trouble in Great Britain. Oats do so much of 
their own toilet that the average household cat 
has probably . a eicandr akin than its canine 
Canute mart IV ! i Iim me does develop, 

it is strongly advised that the animal be taken 
to tt veg i * , -it m ' r,iwi Ulf‘ f >• n ' 
As a rule cats greatly recent the interference 
which must accompany any attempt to bathe or 
<.ire»n an affected place, and for this reason it is 
usually unwise f< r an owner to attempt to do 
other than make an inspection. Very smalt 
uatehe u er n may eh >rib 

if the snmnmdiug hair is clipped away with 
i t l dong i 
calls for pro 1 attentioi - 

Diseases of the Ear > ■ outer ear of the cat is 
, frequent affected, ami i a great nsury ca- 
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I form of mange mite is responsible. The animal 
provides evidence of the trouble by scratching 
and shaking its ear and generally showing its dis- 
comfort. It will not always be possible for an 
owner to make a, thorough examination, as in 
many cases she cat objects, but if if is possible 
to look inside the ear it will be seen that there, is 
a dirty and usually brownish mess of tissue, 
sometimes mixed with dried blood or pus. Not 
all cases arc as bad as this, of course, but if a 
eat persistently worries its ear it should be taken 
to a veterinary surgeon. There are satisfactory 
dressings for this condition, and owners will be 
able to dress their cats if the latter are docile. 
Otherwise it is necessary to have the ears dressed 
by a veterinary surgeon or by one of his staff, 

A cat’s ear is frequently the site of- a blood 
blister, or haamtoma. This is usually the sequel 
to a blow, such as a slamming door, and shows it- 
self as a large, tense swelling, which when opened 
by the surgeon proves to be an accumulation of 
serum usually tinged with blood. Some cages, 
become infected at the time of injury, some after 
with the patient’s rubbing. .. With the greatest 
surgical skill in the world one must expect a 
slight deformity, and the cat develops a puckered 
ear, much the same as the. human, boxer. 

Disease of the Bladder. — The bladder is a 
common seat of disease in cats, and is frequently 
affected through the blocking of the natural 
water-passage by small sand-like calculi. Natur- 
ally, male cats are more often affected, as- the 
terminal end of the urinary tracts is wider and 
mores dilatable in females. The urine is trouble 
to escape, and the bladder becomes filled with a 
mixture of urine and the sandy cak-ular matter. 
The. condition may be diagnosed quite readily, as 
the. cat usually collapses, or partially collapses, 
and one may easily feel tire distended bladder 
through the walls of the abdomen (belly). It is 
necessary to send for professional help immedi- 
ately, and, while no relief can be guaranteed, it 
i is often possible .to relieve the condition by judi- 
1 cious manipulation. Owners should not attempt 
I to do tUis themselves (unless . help cannot be 
1 obtained), as they may easily burst the bladder-. 

; As the animal is usually in -a state of collapse 
1 when the condition is discovered,, it makes a bad 
risk for actual operation, and relief, by skilled 
pressure is usually, to be recommended, 

Ringworm.— -There are two common kinds of . 
ringworm in the eat (a third, which may algo 
infect the dog, is more rare; it is the tricho- 
phyton which is usually found on cattle). The 
first kind is acquired from rats and mice, and is 
most commonly to lie found at the bases of the 
daws, from where it may spread to the ears and 
face. The individual lesions are circular and 
yellow in colour, and consist largely, of a scabby, 
material. Tins kind of ringworm is known as 
“ favus." 

The second type of ringworm (inlcrosporon) is 
more important, because it is more readily trans- 
missible to human beings, Whereas this form 
usually sets up circular, scaly lesions in the dog, 
it often infects cats without there being much 
naked-eye evidence of its. presence. Indeed, in 
the. cat the condition is often unsuspected until 
the owner himself becomes infected and consults; 
his doctor. 

Ringworm should be treated or dealt with by 
.a veterinary surgeon, who will also confirm or 
refute by special methods the presence of micro* 
sporon in cats. 

Intestinal Parasites-—" Worms.”— The cat also, 
is subject to both roundworms and tapeworms. 
The roundworm which parasitises cats in this 
country is similar to that of the dog (although a 
different species) and is also much more harmful - 
to the young than to the adult animal, fa 
kittens, the symptoms are a general unthriftlneae, 
staring coat, and In some eases diarrhoea and a . 
“ pot-bellied ” appearance. 

The commonest cat tapeworm in this country 
is one which passes its intermediate stage in the- 
rat or mouse, or sometimes in other rodents. 
The tapeworm, which, as mentioned under the 
section on dogs, is dangerous to man, is some- 
times found in the cat also. . 

Accidents and Injuries,— Despite their sagacity 
and alertness in many ways, cats seem curiously 
unable, in many instances, to acquire road -sense. 
They are dazed by a car’s head-lights, while if a 





motorist sounds Ms horn they tend to stop , still 
in their tracks. : ;'i> A : aav:,-: 

Injuries from traps, e.a., gin -traps, are very 
common, and it is probable that many thousands 
of cats anunaily are maimed: in this fashion. Gats 
suffer injury from shooting, from stoning, and 
from blows with sticks. Since they are predatory 
animals, they have often to pay the penalty 
inflicted on them by wrathful people. Needless 
to say, cats which survive to return home usually 
require expert treatment. 

Poisoning may be included under this heading. 
Although there are doubtless many deliberate 
attempts to poison marauding cats, alleged 
‘‘poisoning” is often no more than a case of 
Mine enteritis, and owners should not claim glibly 
- that their cats have been poisoned until they have 
expert evidence to back their judgment. 

Fur-balling, :aa it has been termed, may be 
mentioned here. Cats, especially the long-haired 
varieties, must often ingest hair during their 
toilet, and occasionally serious trouble (a stop- 
page of the bowels) is brought about by a mass of 
such hair winch has collected in a part of the 
-bowel. There is constipation, loss of condition, 
and often evidence of considerable pain. Such 
cats should he taken to a veterinary surgeon. . 

Bites and scratches are even more common in 
. the cat than they are in the dog, and subsequent 
sepsis is equally likely. 


. FERRETS. . 

Description. — -The ferret is probably a domesti- 
cated form, of the pole-cat (Mustela putorius), and 
is known sometimes by that name and sometimes 
as Mustela fitro. Most tame ferrets have pink 
eyes and yellowish-white fur, but- there are darker 
forms believed -to have resulted from crossing in 
: previous generations with wild pole-cats. Indeed, 
these darker forms are popularly termed ■" pole- 
cat ferrets,” They are of two main kinds, the 
first having creamy under fur and black guard 
hairs, and the second being a chocolate-brown 
colour, with brown upper parts and black under 
parts, and a few scattered light hairs on the face, 
---y.-tv Ferrets are long creatures in relation to their 
body weight, and when fully -grown' may have a 
body 1-4 in. long or more and a tail of 5 in. Some 
strains grow- appreciably larger. The main use 
of the ferret Is, of course, in rabbiting, for which 
purpose they have been employed for many 
centuries. Although they can become fierce if 
. not- accustomed to regular handling or kind 
•treatment, and are capable of inflicting a nasty 
bite, they may nevertheless be made into docile 
and highly intelligent pets. It is most important 
to win their confidence from the beginning and to 
accustom them to regular handling from the time 
they are young “ kittens.” : 

: Accommodation. — Ferrets must have dry, clean 
accommodation in a room free from draughts but 
well ventilated. Wood fa warmer than metal, 
but more difficult to clean, and la best lined with ; 
hard asbestos sheeting, which is resistant to 
water.. The most suitable accommodation com- 
prises a sleeping compartment of similar pro- 
portions to : a small kennel, leading by a small j 
doorway or ** pop-hole ” to a wire-netting exer- ! 
cising rim, whieh should be as large as possible 
compatible With cleanliness. It is a good idea 
to have a means of dosing the doorway so that 
the ferret or ferrets may lie confined within the 
siaejjing-eompartnient if necessary. Wood-wool 
makes an excellent bedding, hut if difficult to 
Obtain newspaper may he provided for the ferrets 
to He on. The door of the run may have a false 
• > T t may be, em aided t h saw lu r . i 
imperative to keep the whole of the accommoda- 
tion clean and dry, not only to avoid smell but 
also to prevent the ferrets from developing a very 
serious necrotic infection of the feet known m 
toot-rot,” - ft erf lOioO:;" 

Feeding.— Many ferrets are unfortunately not 
fed adequately. It- must be appreciated that 
> Ur they ar nivorous animal id that 
their food requirements are more similar to those 
of the dog and cat. than to those of rodents. In- 
, wear many of the general remarks made about 
the principles of feeding dogs and cats apply to 
ferrate also. t 
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Most ferrets like bread-and-milk, and while 
this is an excellent article of diet, it is in itself 
Inadequate. Up to about 4 oz, of . raw meat 
(minced for younger animals) daily is an excellent 
basis, and this may be: replaced -by fish. Liver, 
especially raw liver, is an excellent source of many 
factors, and there is good reason to provide some 
at least weekly if it can be obtained. - Failing 
this, it is advisable to add 1-2. per cent. -of whole 
dry liver to the diet. Once ferrets are grown, 
one feeding daily— -at a fixed time— is .sufficient. 
The female (jill) should lave ample supplies of 
milk just prior to the -birth of her young and while 
she is suckling them, ■- '! „ 

Breeding. — In the northern hemisphere the 
female ferret usually comes, into -oestrus (season) 

■ in -early March of the year following that in which 
it is born. If the Jill does hot conceive during 
this oestrus she will have a further ceatral period 
in July or -August. The desire of the jill. to mate 
is very strong, and if not- allowed to do so, some 
animals sometimes have been found to waste and 
pine. The act of mating fa prefaced by very 
vigorous behaviour on the part of the male (hob), 
and anyone not appreciating the performance 
might think that he was out to kill his mate ! 
The mating act itself is usually prolonged, and 
may take up to three hours. If left together the 
hob and jill will probably mate from two to four 
times during the course of a couple of days. As 
in the cat and rabbit, ovulation or the shedding 
of the egg from the ovary takes place as a result 
of mating, and not spontaneously . The period 
of gestation fa forty-two: days; and the number of 
young, born usually varies from five- to thirteen, 
the average litter being six to. eight. Ifaeude- 
pregnancy occurs if the jill is not mated, and may 
become outwardly obvious as in the case of certain 
bitches. 

Males also have a seasonal rhythm, their 
capacity to fertilise being greatest from early 
March to August. Young hobs seem to be active 
about a month earlier than older ones. The 
i length of daylight: or, rather, the incrementation - 
i in light from day to day, has an important bearing 
: on breeding capacity in both sexes,: and -by; the 
use of artificial light it has proved possible to 
induce either oestrus or male activity at different , : 
times of the year. 

The youns are hairless and blind, and weigh 
on the average under » oz. at birth. Their eyes 
open at about four weeks, and they can then 
commence to eat small pieces of- solid food to 
supplement their mother's milk. They "'may he 
wearied at from six to eight weeks. 

Diseases.-— The most serious disease of ferrets is 
canine distemper, and the variant known, 'as ... 
*' hard pad ” (see under dog)-, is equally- capable of 
infecting ferrets. Such infections can wipe out 
entire stocks, and every care should be taken to 
prevent their spread from dogs to ferrets— iffird 
vice versa; : A -veterinary surgeon should bo con- . 
suited immediately when a ferret becomes 111 or 
out of sorts. Ferrets are also susceptible to some 
strains of human influenza, and should not be 
tended by persons with colds or with any indica- 
tions of ’tin,” The feeding of infected milk 
may give rise to tuberculosis, and as a safe ? y 
measure it fa better to give* only tuberculto-teistM, ; 
or -'pasteurised milk,, or- milk that has teen boiled 
to destroy infection. i'o-A-n,i has already been 
mentioned, and must on no account be neglected, 
fa m or “ scabi the l nd - n 
- ' i > 1 pr< niji . n l log mo- rn 

preparations. Abscesses of the neck region a re 
often encountered; and should receive profefeloBsi 
treatment if they do not clear up rapidly, for they 
may spread with dire eomemmemioff 


Description. — Tame rats are domesticated, 
varieties of the wild Norway or “ brown " rat 
(Ha tin? tiwemmm. Much rats are usually albinos 
or black-and-white, although other colours have 
been bred. The hooded varieties arc tame la 
which the head and foreparts are mainly black or 


is white. Tame rats differ materially from wild 
ns, t disposition, and irojc.i, managed. are 
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i. Heal tils'- specimens aecns- remain in the cage. Fresh water (preferably in 
bite only, -when frightened, bulbs) should be .available at all times, 
movement is made iu front, of Breeding, — Bats can breed at unite a young 
v to live longer than females, age (usually being capable of mating when fifty 
good age. to sixty day's old), but it is better to separate the 

e.., the species ( Rattus fattus) sexes Within a fortnight or so of weaning (weaning 
s the ship or Alexandrine rat, being usually' at twenty-one days of age) and to 
aptivity, but tame strains are mate at about 100 to 120 days of age onwards, 
ole. , :. The female rat has an oastrous cyole lasting just 

rats require a warm, even over four daya. One male (buck) may be mated 
i° F, ail the year round— and to one female (doe) — this is probably best in the 
. temperature may precipitate case of pet rats — or with, two or three females: if 
tier: disorders. It is best to preferred, but it is unwise to keep more than one 
ire set of boxes or cages, and adult male in the presence of females. The 
quarters weekly except when gestation period is twenty -one to twenty-two days, 
mweaned young with them, or occasionally a few days longer. The number 
born varies considerably'; but often it is best to 
try to rear only six to eight young. The young 
have their ears open at 21 to Si days, cut their 
incisor teeth at eight to ten days, can find their 
way to their mother at about the same time, 
open their eyes at fourteen to seventeen days, and 
may leave the 'nest at twenty-one days. In the 
case of pet rats it is probably best to leave the 
young with the mother for up to a week or so 
longer. Breeding can occur all the year round, 
but takes place less readily in winter. 

Handling. — Bats should not be " tailed,” or the 
skin may slough oil. Kegular handling after 
weaning is excellent and promotes docility. , The 
weight of the body should be supported. 

Diseases. — On the whole rats are much Ibbs 
liable to disease thin mice, provided temperature 
conditions are suitable. The commonest infection 
is broncho-pneumonia, often precipitated through 
draughts or cold, Mame (especially of the ear) 
and infestation with lice may occur, and should 
be dealt with promptly by means of modern 
insecticides. Avoid contact with wild rodents, or 
the use of food or bedding that may have been 
contaminated by wild rats and mice. 
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20 in, x 12 in. x 18 in. If wooden boxes are MICE, 

employed sfc may be desirable i.o line them with ... . rive.. : 

hard asbestos sheeting or galvanised metal to Description.— Tame mice are descended from 

Prevent damage from gnawing the common house mouse (I« mtseuhm, and- it 

Small, dark " shelters ** and exercising devices, te believed that mice hare been domesticated for 
«■.</., wheels or ladders, are appreciated by the over 3.000 years. Apart from albino or " white 
rats, but must be kept clean. Wood-wool makes mice,” there are many, varieties that have been 
tli< i N*st bred by the extensive mouse fancy/ and there 

Feeding,— Bats may take a wide variety of fe a wide range of coat .colour and also .different 
foods, including many of our own, and there are types ofcoat.e.tf., long-haired, short-haired, and 
several successful ways of feeding them, including rex. Waltzing mice have an abnormality of 
the provision of specially formulated " rat cubes." that part of the inner ear concerned with balance. 
A good daily diet, is wholemeal bread, mixed Mice -may live up to thirty months, and in exeep- 
chreals («.?., oats, wheat, heiupseed), with about tional cases attain the age ot three years or 
- ' ■■ more.' 

Housing. — Although strains vary, most tame 
mice require a warm even temperature and the: 

KsSV same general remarks concerning temperature 

/ \ range, bedding, and wooden or metal cages apply 

t — — -1 as in the case of rats. If a solid floor is used, 

this should be covered with clean sawdust. It 
is a good plan to change to a clean cage regularly, 
qf except when the female (doe) is nursing her young, 

a If the cage is large (as in the case of pet mice it 

ahouid he, with a fioor space of say 24 in. x 
•tj 18 in. x 12 in. for a group of mice), inner nest- 

i-J boxen should be provided — one for each doe if 

C4 breeding is taking place, although two does will 

. -i often share the same nest-box. (In changing to 

H fresh cages the nest-box, with mother and young 

Of 1 inside, may, of course, he moved over.) A “ two- 

■rj storey” cage, with a ladder or “ staircase " to 

, g the upper part, is an attractive variation, although 

, ® difficult to keep clean. Mice ahouid be kept well 

, - ' •• out of reach of wild rodents, from which they may 

Wattui Buns Suitabmj fob tfsx all too readily contract disease. 

term i.-ABOSATony Kopkxts Feeding. — Mice have not quite such a wide 

■ • dietary range as rats, but there are several dlffer- 

5 per cent, dried brewers' yeast and milk either ent ways of feeding them, including the provision 
fed separately or mixed with the rest of the food, of special “ mouse cubes.” These 'mouse, cubes 
. i, reelriy et * 1 < yen up to are of varying composition. One of the most 

| oz. or more of meat, liver, fish, or- other “ ani* successful, devised by workers m the Medical 
nr> rotei * li £ , r u i-rch Council’s laboratories, is known as 

#rass) is appreciated occasionally, and in winter “ Diet 41 and is made tip of the following parts 
especially some supplement containing vitamins by weight : wholemeal flour, 46 ; Sussex ground 
A and I) is desirable. Expectant, and nursing oats, 40; fish meal, 8; dned yeast, 1; dried 
fimhers should have as much milk as they require, skimmed milk, 3 ; cod-liver oil, I ; and common 
Never overfeed or allow uneaten food residues to salt, 1. Diet 41 has also been employed ior rats 






MICE, GOLDEN HAMSTERS/ /9) 

and monkey's; although for the latter particularly 
it reamres supplementing. It is perhaps worth 
emphasising that cod-liver oil must not toe fed 
in excess, or it may prevent breeding and possibly 
have other harmful etfeets. Cubed diets are best 
fed from a wire basket through which the mice 
enjoy gnawing and eventually pulling out the 
pieces. Wholemeal bread is excellent if not 
allowed to become stale, tout it should not form 
the sole article of diet, and it is a good idea to feed 
it alternately with a grain mixture (made up of 
rolled oats, wheat and other cereal grains, or 
mixed bird seed). Up to about 5 per cent, dried 
brewers’ yeast is excellent, and so is fresh or 


y preferable perly cared for. Characteristic features are the 
>r a further soft, smooth fur, the large black eyes, the cheek 
capable of pouches ’’ in which food is stored, and which may 
te strain or become enormously distended after a meal, the 
j average is short, stumpy tail, and the extremely loose skui, 
* younger.; Inside which the hamster can turn round to a 
} the males considerable degree. 

er weaning. Housing.— The same remarks about accom- 
e months of modation, environmental temperature, freedom 
e one male from draughts, fittings, and other general con- 
r of mice or siderations (Including cleanliness) apply as in the 
ill eombina- case of rats and mice. For breeding purposes a 
that of the dark inner chamber or nest-box is desirable. 

- with coat Several hamsters may be kept together, but the 
i mice and introduction of a stranger (or even the xe-intro- 
ie gestation duct-ion of a former cage-mate that has been 
venty days, remold for soma time) may lead to flght- 
le was still ing. 

> conceived. Feeding.— Satisfactory diets include the follow- 

young in a ing : (1) rat cubes (e.o., “ Diet 41 carrots, 
rom five to greenfood, and milk; (2) cereal grains and/or 
the largest, wholemeal bread, carrots, greenfood, and milk; 
ise in num- (3) steamed Rangoon beans, wheat, maize meal 
ler than the bread, a little Marmite, and milk. Care must he 
year round, taken hot to: allow Storage of excess food, which 
gher during will deteriorate and cause a smell. Grass is a 
suitable source of greenfood during its growing 
-ementmay season. Apples and other fruits are often re* 
irough fear, fished. Water, preferably in bulbs, should always 
oo near the be available. 

f the hand. Breeding.-— Golden Hamsters attain puberty at 

by keeping from ten to fifteen weeks of age. or even younger, 
males being usually earlier. GeiteraJiy speaking, 
prone to it is best to defer breeding until after fifteen weeks 
11 be much of age. There is an oestrus cycle of about four 
rronndings, days, and the gestation period is very short, 
scrupulous averaging sixteen days, although sometimes up 
ird of feed- to nineteen clays. Mating not followed by eon - 
infection is eeption results in phantom or pseudopregnancy. 
rodents, on Litter size varies from one to fifteen, but the 
ease fa that average is Six to seven. Not many females have 
caused by more than four lit ters, and all hough both sexes 
Although may live up to two years, breeding by the female 
carriers of is rare after nine months. The young are naked 
(nosed it- is and blind at birth. Hair first*, .appears at five : 
d those. Jn days, and covers the whole tody at eight days, 
any of the The ayes open at about eleven days, and soon after, 
it adequate this the young begin to .take -food for themselves 
fia diseases and may lie weaned at three to font weeks. Care f 
ing certain must be taken that the female does not, injure the 
known aa male, and for safety’s sake it is probably totter to 
iasrnosis of keep only one female and one male together and 
for special to remove the male before the young are 


CAVIES (GUINEA-PIGS). 

Description.— Cayios or guinea-pigs (Cat ia 
pareettw)} are rodents, and are descended from one 
or more of the several kinds of 'wild cavy found 
in South America. They are believed to have 
been domesticated by the Incas long before 
Europeans " discovered ” that part of the world. 
They make excellent, pets, but are easily fright- 
ened, and should be treated gently and quietly. 
They usually behave quietly, although there may 
be lighting between adult males (“ boars ”), and 
the arrival of food — or the entry of a person into 
a room, which fact "is obviously connected With 
feeding-time — usually sets up a chores of chirrup- 
ing squeaks. There is to-day a considerable cavy 
“ fancy ” in Great Britain and other countries,’ 
and many varieties are recognised, including 
rough-coated and smooth-coated types. Among 
recognised colours are the agouti (banded hairs), 
hrindle, cinnamon, tortoiseshell (tricoloured), and 
Himalayan (white with attractive black points). 
The long-haired Peruvian and rosette-haired 
Abyssinian breeds are popular. Guinea-pigs may 
live up to two to three years. There is a small 
.tail (composed of from five to seven caudal 
vertebras), but. usually this is so short that it. 
does not project outside the body. There are 
four toes on each of the fore-feet and three on 
eaeh hind foot. An adult guinea-pig may 
'measure up to 10 in. or more in length, and some- 
times its weight is well over 2 lb. 

Housing.— Guinea-pigs may lie kept outside or 
Inside. If outside conditions are favoured, great 
care must ho taken to protect them fjpm dogs, 
'cats, and rats. The last-named may be a danger 
also in conveying disease, I The run should be in 
a sheltered: position away from wind and direct 
summer sunlight, , Tent-shaped .waterproof sbal- 
, tersi with Wooden floors covered by cleaning trays, 
have been found satisfactory. Another method 
is to keep them in hutches of the same type 
employed for rabbits and when conditions are 
suitable to let them out into a temporary run on 
the lawn surrounded by I in.-meah wire-netting 
that is at least Vi m. high. EN.B. This will keep 
dm or cats out.) Guinea-pigs will crop the 
grass and help to keep the lawn smooth. Great 
care should be taken not to allow the ground or 
•floor to become ro contaminated by guinea-pig 
excreta that it conveys disease from one animal 
to another. 

If indoor methods are selected, an even, 
preferably warm temperature is desirable, and 
there should be freedom from draughts. Guinea- 
pigs have been found to thrive best at. about 
05 ' F, with a humidity range of 45-55 per. cent. 
Provided warm conditions are available, metal 
cages are easier to keep dean than wooden ones, 
while a false bottom of wire mesh, above the 
cleaning tray, is helpful. ; Wood-wool is again the 
best bedding. Cages mast not be too small, and 
a pair of pet guinea-pigs should have about 14 so. 
it, of floor space. It is a sound principle, as with 
rate, and mice, to change frequently to A clean 
cage, the used one being cleaned and disinfected 
thoroughly before being used again. 

Feeding.— Guinea-pigs, like human beings, apes, 
and monkeys, require a source of vitamin C 
(ascrobic add). Normally they obtain this from 
greenfood. but to winter especially they may not 
'secure enough in this way. The daily require- 
ment of an adult guinea-pis is about 2 milli- 
gramme's, and supplies can be obtained from a 
chemist’s simp. . 

There are many different methods of feeding 
; guinea-pigs, s Among cubed or pelleted diets fis 
that known as “ Diet 18.” which is employed also 
for rabbits. It contains the following parts by 
weight : : wheat: feed;' 15; grass meal, 00: decor- 
ticated groundnut meal. 15; linseed cake, 10; 
barley meal, 20; common salt, 1 ; and chalk, 1. 
This is fed together with fresh greenfood to 
supply vitamin C. For feeding without the me 
of compressed diets a good plan is to provide a 
dallv “ concentrate ration" of about 1 ox. per 
head of a mixture of 2 parts bran and 1 part 
crushed oats, and. to feed in addition ample 
amounts of cabbage, lettuce, or . other, -greenfood, 
meadow hay of good quality, grass, and raw 
vegetables. Although guinea-pigs normally de- 
rive moisture from fresh greenfood, and may 
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appear to take little or no water for long periods, 
it is a mistake not to provide a fresh supply, 
preferably from water bulbs, or from inverted 
bottles fitted with a stopper and drinking-spout. 
A little dried brewers’ yeast makes an excellent 
addition to the diet, while for pregnant and lactat- 
ing females (“sows”) milk is excellent. Dead 
foliage should be removed from greenfood, and 
soil and dire cleaned off. Frosted greenfood 
should ha soaked in warm water before if is given 
to guinea-pigs. Unfortunately, hay may be 
contaminated by wild rodents, but it forms an , 
excellent article of diet. Hover allow food resi- 
dues to remain in the cage. 

Breeding. — The lactation peroid of the .guinea- 
pig is a short one. The gestation period averages 
sixty-three to seventy-live days, although varia- 
tions of fifty-eight to seventy- two days are known, 
and the young are bora in an advanced state, 
with their eyes already open. They can run 
freely with their mother shortly after birth. They 
are able to nibble a little food as early as the 
second day. and by the time they are two to three 
Weeks old they are completely independent and 
are neglected by their mother. A sow will often 
mate again the day the young are born, or shortly 
after, so that a rapid succession of litters often 
occurs. ff ."' 

Guinea-pigs are capable of mating from about 
fifty-five to seventy days of age, or even younger 
in certain circumstances, including the provision 
of a high plane of nutrition. The oestrous cycle 
averages: fifteen to seventeen days, although it 
may vary from thirteen to twenty -five days. The 
actual: period during which mating may occur 
usually lasts only from about six to eleven hours. 
One boar may run with as many as twenty sows 
if so desired, but in the case of pets it. is much 
more interesting to run a boar with only one sow, 
in which case she need not usually be removed to 
a separate cage before the young are born. The 
•.young.; guinea-pigs should be separated from the 
older ones shortly after weaning, and the saxes 
separated at four to live weeks of age if they tare 
not to breed prematurely. It is better to wait 
until the animals are approaching six months of 
| age or so before they are mated, for they do not 
! become fully grown and “ filled out ” until they 
■ are between six and tone months. 

' Handling. — Guinea-pigs are timid creatures, 
i and should be handled gently. They are best 
I picked 'Up with both hands. If a guinea-pig is 
i to -be held in order to examine it for any purpose, 
a 1 good method is to place one hand over the 
animal’s shoulders, with the fingers and thumb 
around its neck, and to extend its hind limbs with 
the other hand. 

Diseases.— The most important infectious 
disease of guinea-pigs is. like “ mouse typhoid,” 
caused by organisms of the Salmonella group, and 
It may be contracted from wild rodents or from 
food or bedding contaminated by them. In 
guinea-pigs the disease is known usually as 
“ paratyphoid " (or sometimes as “ salmonellosis ”} 
and it may take an acute form, causing death 
within a few days, or a more chronic form in 
which many animals recover to become Symptom- ; : 
less carriers of disease. Outwardly healthy, they 
may infect susceptible guinea-pigs with which 
they are placed. Cold or other environmental 
variations, and faulty feeding, can help to set off 
an outbreak, for there are few stocks in which the 
organisms are not lurking in some " latent 
carriers,” Coceidiosis is common, but is a much 
less serious threat than in the case of rabbits. 

It has been set up in infected stocks by feeding 
inadequate diets, and provided that nutrition 
and hygiene are adequate there is rarely serious 
trouble from this disease. Infections of the 
respiratory tract may occur, but are uneomonm 
except when there is overcrowding, high humidity, 
or damp bedding. Sometimes organisms of the 
Pneumococcus group cause not only disease of the 
respiratory tract but also a generalised infection 
of the serious membranes of the body. When this 
disease occurs it may produce death without much 
■warning. It is possible that the infection some- 
times: comes from human . beings. The disease 
known as -p'sewdotubereuloais, and described under . 
rabbits, occurs in guinea-pigs also. Again, 
environmental conditions and faulty feeding may 
predispose towards active infection. 

■With good fortune and sound management. 
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of as consisting of two parts, a concentrate portion 
and a portion consisting of grcuntood and other 
succulent material. Xue concentrate portion 
consists usually of a mixture. of cereal grains or 
of some other form of mash. Successful mashes, 
of which there are many, include : (Da mixture 
of *1 parts ceieal grains and 1 part dairy cake ; 
(2) equal parts of bran. weatinBs, naked maize— 
or barley meal — and fish meat. This second is 
useful for breeding. If materials for the mash are 
in short supply they may in part be replaced by 
eooued potatoes. An average daily food allow- 
ance for a resting (non-breeding) adult of medium 
size would be: greenfood (grass, clover, weeds, 
lettuce, etc.) and'ar roots, 12-1 tf oz. ; hay (good 
quality), 2-3 oz. ; and concentrates (cereal grain 
or meal mash), 2 oz. If cooked potatoes are 
used they should be fed at the rate of 4 parte to 
each 1 part of cereal that they replace. For a 
doe nursing her litter a suitable diet would com- 
prise : greenfood to appetite, hay (good quality 
and preferably containing clover or other legume), 
2-4 oz. ; concentrates (preferably with fish meal 
or some other suitable source of “ animal pro- 
tein ”), 4-0 oz. : and common salt at the level of 
up to I per cent, of the ration. A. mineral mixture 
is preferable to salt alone. Excessive greenfood, 
especially in the form of cabbage and other 
Bras.-iiea plants, may cause polyuria, i.e„ the 
passage of excessive quantities of urine. 'No 
matter how much fresh greenfood rabbits may 
have available, a supply of fresh water should 
always be provided. The daily water require- 
ment of the rabbit is quite high, and certain bad 
habits such as urine drinking or oven cannibalism 
may result from an inadequate intake of water. 
Pots that cannot be overturned or, preferably, 
water bulbs or bottles as described for guinea-pigs, 
are the most suitable means of providing water. 

“ Diet 18,” described under guinea-pigs, is. one 
of several types of compressed diet successfully 
employed for rabbits. Fresh greenfood is 
preferably fed In addition, while the water require- 
ment with diets of this kind is considerable. 

Breeding.— The age of puberty varies with the 
breed, and also with the time of year at which 
the individual rabbit was born. Rabbits born in 
spring are usually capable of breeding at a younger 
age than those born In the autumn. In Great, 
Britain the wild rabbit has a fairly sharply defined 
main breeding season, lasting from January to 
June, but some degree of “ out-of-season ” breed- 


SABBITS. 

Description. — Domesticated varieties of the 
wild European rabbit (Orvctokteus cuniculits) are 
now kept in many countries of the world. The 


Since rabbits are employed for commercial pur- 
poses. various svstems of management have been 
devised, including the use of movable ark-huts, 
with covered runs, that can be moved reguiariv 
to fresh ground. If kept indoors rabbits do not 
need special heating, but freedom from draughts, 
damp, excessive cold, and access by wild rodents 
is most desirable. A garage is regarded as an 
unsuitable place, owing to the suscepribilitv of 
rabbits to exhaust or engine fumes. One of the 
great difficulties of rabbit-keeping is coccidiosis, 
which is a serious disease in rabbits and hares. 

(European hares could never be bred successful!? 
in captivity until means of overcoming eoeui- 
diosis were discovered.) With young rabbits 
especially (i.c., those that have left the nest and 
are abb to run about freelv) it is a sound principle 
to more them to a dean floor or fresh ground 
every two days, so as to “ break ” the life-cycle 
of the coccidia) parasite. One way of doing this 
■Is to have “ back-to-back " cages or hutches, from 
one to the other of which the rabbits may be 
transferred easily. The empty cage or hutch 
may then be cleaned and disinfected thoroughly 
and allowed to dry out before the rabbits are 
returned to It. Wood-wool makes a suitable 
bedding material, although the female (doe) will 
pluck her own fur to line the nest when her litter 
i3 due to be born. Wire-mesh floors with a tray 
beneath are convenient, but if solid floors are 
used these should be sprinkled with fresh sawdust 

daily or every other daya ; Provided the standard 

of hygiene can be maintained, cages or hutches time. .Observation suggest*, however, Jlsat there 
and their runs should be large. The absolute are fluctuations in the de«ire to mate. The act 
minimum is” I sq. ft. of floor space, for each 1 lb. of mating in rabbits sometimes causes alarm that 
weight of adult rabbit,” i.e., if there are two all is not; well to those : that have riot hitherto 
rabbits totally 12 lb. in weight there must be at witnessed!!;, for the buck usually emits a : peculiar 
least 12 sq. it. of floor space. If cages or hutches cry and loses his (balance to fall over . stdewayfe: 
are stacked one on top of the other the lowest It is usually best to separate the buck from the 
should be well clear of the ground, and if there, is doe before the young ■■.■■are bora. The gestation 
only one hutch this, for convenience and safety period is usually thirty .to thirtv-fwb : da»v In 
from wild rodents, should be 2-3 ft, off the floor, wild rabbits a high ffereehtaeeof embryos : die irol 
Feeding. —The wild rabbit grazes at dusk and are ” renorlied,” and are therefore never barb, 
dawn, and it is preferable to feed tame rabbits In some populations it - aimears. that nho«f. two. 


twice daily, wode pregnant or lactaflng does and thirds of all rabbits conceived (inolttding about- 
young rabbits benefit from three meals » day. As 60 per cent, of total litters) are lost before birth 
in the case of guinea-pigs, the ration may be thought to this way, lames from this causa are probably 
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much less common to domesticated rabbits, 
especially when the standards of feeding and 
management are higa. totter size is variable, and 
depends in part on the breed or strain. In some 
strains mean litter sizes up to eight or nine have 
been obtained, but a mean of four or so is more 
common. Does that do not prepare the nest or 
rear their young property should not be selected 
for further breeding. Tue doe with her new-born 
litter should not be disturbed unduly, or she may 
desert her young, which are blind and helpless at 
birth and are entirely dependent on her for at 
least three weeks, after which they begin to 
nibble food to supplement the milk that they 
receive from her, Tne eyes open at about four- 
teen days. Weaning should be carried out at 
between six and eight weeks of age, by which 
time the young should be able to fend for them- 
selves completely. 

Handling. — Babbits should never be lifted by 
the ears alone. One good way of lifting them is 
to grip the ears firmly but gently with one hand 
and to place the other hand under the rump to 
take the weight of the rabbit’s body. Alter- 
natively, one hand may be placed fiat under the 
rabbit's belly, but this requires more care, and 
may be a risky procedure with pregnant does. 
Another convenient way to handle rabbits, 
especially young ones, is to lift them by the loose 
skin over the shoulders. Babbits can inflict 
quite nasty scratches with the nails of the hind 
feet. It is incidentally a good plan to examine 
the nails of all four feet and to trim them if they 
are too long. A stout pair of scissors, or prefer- 
ably a pair of clippers, is used, and care should be 
taken not to cut baek as far as the “quick,” 
i.e„ the bluish portion at the, base of the nail 
that contains blood vessels and will bleed freely 
if damaged. 

Diseases. — As already indicated, coccidiosis is a 
highly important disease r of young rabbits. It 
may be either of the “ hepatic ■ type,” affecting 
principally the liver, or the “intestinal type,” 
■affect ins principally the gut. Even to the 
case of the hepatic type, however, the coceidial 
parasites are picked up by mouth and after 
penetrating the intestinal walls make their 
way via the blood-stream to the liver. Hygienic 
measures are the best means of preventing the 
disease (see under Housing), but should it break 
out. prompt treatment with certain sulphon- 
amldes or other anti-coceidlal drugs may prove 
effective. In certain rabbitrisa in which cocci- 
dfosis is a constant problem, protection has been 
obtained by feeding a dilute .solution of one of the 
soluble sulphonamides in place of drinking-water. 
There are certain types of digestive disturbance 
that may resemble coccidiosis, and one of these, 
the cause of which has not yet been established 
with certainty, is known as mucoid enteritis. 
Some such cases are probably variations of 
“ bloat " (“ the blows ”), a condition the cause of 
which ia again not fully established, although there 
may to fact be several factors, A rabbit may, of 
course, “ blow ” after eating fermentative food, 
but cases of ” bloat ” can occur independently of 
this, and some may be due to a. virus. “ Snuffles " 
Is characterised by a nasal discharge, and is not 
always associated with the same organism. In 
ite milder >r 1 s fc a severe disease, but with 
the more chronic forms the nasal discharge be- 
comes marked and gives rise to a typical snuffling 
noise. Severe chronic cases become progressively 
worse and die of a terminal pneumonia. There is 
also a severe acute form, in which tire rabbit dies 
so rapidly that the condition Is sometimes not 
recognised Acute uses that are trea H time 
with certain sulphonamides may respond well, but 
■chronic mufflers are difficult to treat and go on 
spies, It: r m !i. - .'.ou, and hence are better 
dtatrovd tenrre it n i mentions are 
a great Ip ■ pre enttogi ■ is®. A chronic 
type of infection is .known as pseudotnbtTatlos is. 
which is usually acquired from eating materia! 

1 -contaminated by wild rodents or by Other infected 
■ rabbits. It is caused by quite a different organ- 
ism from that, of true tuberculosis, which is much 
rarer in rabbits Clinical t iscf =«> uld be. killed, 
and prevention lies to. hygienic measures. In- 
fected wounds or skin abscesses may lead to a 
disease caused by the " necrosis bacillus” IFuaU 
formis ne&dvhatus) and known sometimes as 
.necrobadUosis. It- is- usually ■ characterised by 
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subcutaneous swellings distributed irregularly 
over the head and body. Although in the early 
stages the affected rabbit may remain in appar- 
ently good, health, the spread of the disease is 
insidious and usually fatal, and to most instances 
it Is kinder and safer to destroy a case before it 
progresses too far. There are unfortunately 
several other infectious conditions occurring in 
rabbits, but ali call for expert help in diagnosis ■ 
and treatment. Generally speaking, it is a bad 
policy not to cull an ailing rabbit immediately, 
and one that is ill should certainly be isolated at, 
once and not fed or tended before the person: 
looking after it touches the healthy rabbits. 

Among non-infectioua conditions pregnancy 
toxwmia is not uncommon in does during the very 
late pregnancy, and usually proves fatal within 
two to three days. It is a “ metabolic dis- 
order,” he., it is associated with some functional 
derangement of the endocrine or ductless glands 
or with the inability bo control properly the 
utilisation of its food. Faulty feeding is probably 
a contributory cause. Diseases of the heart and 
blood may arise occasionally, and can be aggra- 
vated by faulty feeding. 

Among external parasites, rinoworm is not 
com non, but may be acquired f. ra n rodents. 
Affected rabbits that are to be treated must be 
isolated. Ear mange (known usually as ear 
canker) is common, and may be treated by strict 
attention to hygiene, with thorough disinfection 
of the hut or cage, and by dr isstog with a modern 
anti-mange preparation. Body mange is much less 
eommon but far more difficult to treat. 

Among internal parasites, so-called “ bladder 
worms," i.e., the larval , stages of two. dog tape- 
worms ( Taenia pisiforniis and Taenia serialis) are 
quite eommon, although rarelv fatal. The feed- 
ing of grass or other greenstuff to which dogs 
have had access should be avoided, as well as the 
contamination of the drinking-water with dog 
faeces. '• - 1 A, : ■- .i -A 


HEDGEHOGS. 

Description.— The European hedgehog ( Erinaceus 
europaceus), found throughout Great Britain, 
belongs to the Order Insectivora, of which moles 
and shrews are also members. Ite diet is, how- 
ever, by no means restricted to insects, although 
In nature a considerable portion is probably 
made up of small invertebrates. There is a good 
deal of prejudice against them as pets, owing to 
the fact that freshly caught specimens are usually 
infested with iieas or other external parasites. 
The spines of the hedgehog, being well-spaced, 
make the presence of external parasites more 
obvious than is the case in animals with a coat of 
close fur. The hedgehog’s spines form i ts defence, 
and its capacity to roll up into a prickly, ball at 
the threat of danger is well known. This defence 
reaction is unfortunately of no avail to it when 
the danger Is an oncoming car or lorry, and 
thousands of hedgehogs die every year as a result 
of being killed by vehicles on the roads. Many 
other species of mammals wander on to the roads, 
but most attempt to flee when they sense the 
approach of a vehicle. . The capacity to roll up 
is not secure defence even against animal enemies. 
There are some foxes, dogs, and cats that have 
•learned to “uncurl” a hedgehog, and subse- 
quently eat it. 

Provided that care is taken, a hedgehog makes 
an excellent pet, especially if given a suitable 
enclosure in the garden. For a variable time 
during winter hedgehogs hibernate, and during 
this time they must not be disturbed. Should 
they emerge at any time, however, food must be 
provided. Some specimens have lived for five 
years or more in captivity. 

Accommodation,'— The most, satisfactory way to 
maintain a pet hedgehog' is to provide it -with a 
large “run” in part of the garden. If wire- ; 
netting is employed it; should be sunk under the 
ground to a depth of several inches, or the hedge- 
hog will burrow underneath and escape. The 
top of the run must be wired in, or alternatively 
there must be a “ baffle board ” or wire-frame (at 
least 9 in. wide! near the top of the sides to 
prevent escape that way, for hedgehogs' can scale 
wire-netting— and some other types of fence— 

, with ease. There should be a warm, dry box for 
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shelter, containing wood-wool or other, bedding somewhat curved in the male. _ Alfred Leutscher, 
material. A simple but suitable shelter may be in his revision of ■■Land .and Water lortmses 
made out of a soap-box, preferably lined. with (Water Life, 2s.). a work that should be read by 
asbestos sheeting or some other material .taper- all. owners or intending owners, strongly recom- 
vions to water. A shallow simken bath in the mends that not one -but several tortoises— -preier- 
enclosure may be of interest, for hedgehogs take ably two or more pairs— should be obtained, since 
well to water, but the edges should be such that they are social creatures. He recommends also 
the hedgehog can get out easily. . that when the purchases have been named home. 

If it is decided to keep a hedgehog indoors, then preferably m a paper ba„, they should be wasned 
the best accommodation is probably similar to in warm water and then placed m a deep bowl or 
that described for ferrets. sink containing about ion. tepid water, where they 

Peoding.-— The simplest diet consists of milk, will usually take a long drink, before being taken 
some bread, and minced lean meat. Cooked meat out to the garden. . . 

is preferred to raw, but raw liver should be given Many tortoises are given free ran»e in the 
occasionally. Another satisfactory diet comprises garden. Tins is not always the best thing for the 
meat offals, “root” vegetables (ej/.i carrot, gardens— -land tortoises eat a wide rams of vege- 
potato, and swede), and wheaten wholemeal table foods, and can do considerable damage to a 
biscuit, steamed together until cooked, and then herbaceous border or to a row of young lettuces, 
mixed and minced with a small proportion of raw They do not take slug or other, animal food. 


mixed and minced with a small proportion of raw They do not take sing or oto„i amni.u looa. 
.liver, ; A small quantity (say 1-2 per cent.) of Moreover, they may wander and. be _ lost or 


be provided. ’ as possible. In any event they should be provided 

Breeding. — -During the breeding season marked with a small box or house for shelter, the cheapest 
changes occur ill both males and females, and the form being a wooden soap-box turned on one side 
structures associated with reproduction increase and with a sufficiently wide entrance, the wood 
enormously in size from about March onwards, being creosoted and. covered with rqofln„ felt. It 
The female is capable of having two litters a year, can be lined with asbestos sheeting it desired, and 
the first in May or June and the second in August have its floor covered with dry leaves or ether 
or September. The period of gestation has not bedding material, borne other shelter should be 
been determined exactly, but .is believed to be provided elsewhere m the run. Freshwater m a 


thirty-live days, possibly with variations of up to 


. „ t . t j v . „„ -hallow tray sunk into the ground, or even in a 

well over forty days. During the breeding season saucer, should always be available. It Is a good 
the males are very pugnacious towards each other idea to bath tortoises regularly, especially; during 
if females are with them, and may do each other hot weather, for they _ dislike dry skins. Ahe 


considerable damage. (The mixing of strange occasional application of a little olive oil helps to 
hedgehogs is often a difficult procedure anyway, keep the shell polished. , 


for they often tight and inflict 'nasty bites on one Land tortoises must be fed daily, and it is im- 
another’s feet.) portant to allow tbein to build up good reserves 

The litter size is usually four to six. and the to enable, them to hibernate through. the winter 
young, which have “soft” spines, are suckled successfully. Suitable foods include lettuce. 


by their mother for nearly six weeks. The young young cabbage and other greenibods, peas, clover. 


can partake of some solid food at about three dandelions, sliced carrot, and any of a wide 
Weeks, and there is some evidence that if left with variety' of ripe sweet fruits. i ltose-ie&f cuttings 
tiietr mother for longer than six weeks she may and; endives are sometimes accepted., Mosfe 


compete unfairly with them for food ! 

Diseases,-— Hedgehog in captivity are suseep- 


people who have had lone experience of keeping tor- 
toises are opposed to giving them bread-and-milk. 


tibia to respiratory infections, and can sometimes although some offer their pets bread waked in 
contract certain strains of human influenza, jam. For young tortoises, especially it is recom* 


(they are susceptible also to Salmonellosis (see mended that once weekly or so the food be sprim 
under mice and guinea-pigs). Fleas and other kled ; with powdered cuttlefish hone. Alterna- 
external parasites have been mentioned; these tiveiy. a trace ol, mineral mixture may be led. 


often disappear spontaneously as the hedgehog j , Should a tortoise lay an egg In Great Britain it 


begins to thrive in captivity, but if not they should is unlikely to lie fertile and even less likely that it- 


be dealt with by modern methods. 


LAND TORTOISES. 

Tortoises are popular pets, but although many 


ean be hatched. On extremely rare occasions 
they have been hatched by placing them in damp 
earth and storing them in a warm place, such 'as a 
linen cupboard. They should not be “ turned ” 
in the fashion of incubated hen's eggs. The 
incubation period is upwards of a month. 

One of the most .difficult problems In tortoise- 


are kept with great success in Great Britain, the keeping : is that -of hibernation. Some people 
majority of those that are Imported each year are avoid allowing their pets to hibernate by trans- 


majority of those that are imported each year are 
never looked after adequately, or fail to thrive 
for other reasons. 


avoid allowing their pets to hibernate by trans- 
ferring them to a warm place such' as a green- 
house. If this is done, however, they must be 


Most land tortoises that are imported into Great fed on suitable food throughout the winter, while 
Britain for sale through the dealers are : ( 1 ) the the temperature must not fall below , summer 


Spur-thighed Mediterranean Land Tortoise levels, , It is imperative to do one thing or the 


C Tesiiido graeca), commonly known as the: “ Moron 
can tortoise ” and sometimes as the "' Iberian ’ 


other— the half-torpid tortoise that, is ‘ neither 
hibernating nor kept at summer temperature will 


or “ Algerian ” ; or 12) Hermann’s Tortoise die; Moreover, a tortoise that is allowed 1 to 
(Testudo Hermann). The second actually comes hibernate must not be disturbed. 


from Southern France, Italy, and some of the 
larger Mediterranean Islands, and not from 
Greece itself. There is a species found in Greece, 


,: Signs of pending hibernation, liK-lnding ulng- 


gishaess and lowered appetite, are usually evident > 
late in September or; early in October. Tortoises 


the Margined Tortoise ( Textudo margwata), but living in the garden will often bUrv theinseitefi 
while' adaptable to life in Great Britain, it is more arid should: be given help if nseessarviO StSiw or 
difficult to acquire. The two common species other “ insulating " material ia the hole may 
differ m several ways, the “Moroccan tortoise" help to prevent death from frost. .If the tortoise 


haying a, small bony spur on the back, ol the hibernates in ift box. thb .should be packed with 
thigh and a serrated edge to its breast-plate: or dry leaves or. '.other suitable material and left : 
plastron. (The upper part of the shell is termed undisturbed, either where it is in a sheltered: part 
the carapace.) of the garden, or preferably, in an imhtafefi but : 

: In selecting a tortoise one should ensure that frostproof outbuilding, cellar, or "loft,- "It'd* 
S? f- S 1 'HSJ appears to fcs healthy, Lem active. Important : not to create condhiens: thar wHi ) 
e-ituii,, wi wot an ibnprra lsel « tom t < » i » pt ucres baton 

ey® or .nostrils, no evidence ot diarrhrea and the following spring, 
rithout any tniur: > 1 1 u 1 i *i . i uni , • j nffe f n riou - -> 


are. generally larger and have shorter- tails than sites ami . diseases. Tortoise ticks iilvalmma 

^freshly imported 


ihj‘y hi. hind part of ilu plastic n hinged/ j spenhnenp, and m tr he removed irheV fry drop- 
h- slit Jet above the tail is tl&t in tne tem&Io and » ping on & litOo p&r&Mm or otlisr 
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writer’s experience the best has . been a pine-oil 
antiseptic solution containing D.D.T., but this 
must be employed with great care, one drop only 
being placed directly on to the) tick. Alterna- 
tively, a little olive or other vegetable oil may be 
dropped on to the tick, which is then removed 
gently with tweezers. The danger in this method 
is that the body of the tick may, break away, 
leaving the head buried in the tortoise’s skin. 
This may give rise to a local sore. Roundworms 
are sometimes .passed in the droppings, and may 
usually be eliminated by sprinkling up to 1 grain 
of santonin on to the food once weekly for six 
weeks.-. Any other indications of ill-health call 
ior prompt veterinary attention. 


WATER TORTOISES (TERRAPIM). 

In Great Britain the tortoises that have become 
adapted to life in ponds and rivers are usually 
termed " terrapins,” the name turtle being applied 
to marine forms. In the U.S.A. and Canada,, 
however, not only the marine species but also 
terrapins and tortoises are all termed “ turtles,” 

Several kinds of terrapin are available and 
capable of thriving in Great Britain. These in- 
clude several American species, the European 
Bond Tortoise (ICrnys orbicularis), the Spanish 
Terrapin (Glemmvs Uprosa). the Caspian Terrapin 
(Gtemmys caspira). and the. Reeves’ Terrapin 
iGeoclenmvs reeeesii i, which hails from China and 
Japan, and which Alfred Leutscker describes as 
by far the most suitable for amateurs. 

: The ideal 'place in which to keep terrapins is a 
garden pond within an enclosure. The pond 
should contain an “ Island " of dry ground on to 
which the animals can climb easily. The water 
should vary iff depth, and at one point be at least 
2 ft. deep. Provided that there is a suitable 
“ island ” the boundary walls of the pond can be 
upright to prevent escape. The final coat of 
cement should be smooth and mixed with a 
waterproofing agent. Shade should be available, 
nos only on the island but also in soma parts of 
the water. This may be provided by suitable 
plants. 

Terrapins are almost entirely carnivorous, 
although the young of some species . may: take a 
little lettuce or other vegetable food. Suitable 
foods include small pieces of raw meat, raw liver 
i this should certainly be given from time to time), 
ihh, and earthworms. Terrapins prefer to take 
their food in the waiter, aud it Is best to feed them 
individually If there are several, to ensure that 
each receives his proper share. 

Water tortoises also hibernate. Some bury 
themselves in mud or sand at the bottom of their 
ponds, others will dig themselves into the earth 
in the island or banks of their pond, while others 
again may go to sleep in the box that, as in the 
Case of land tortoises, should preferably be pro- 
vided for them on part of their " land," Should 
they sleep at the bottom of the pond, it Is as well 
to prevent freezing of: the water. One means of 
doing tiiis Is to leave a loir or logs floating on the 
surface. Moving these logs on cold mornings 
will help to break any ice formed and to prevent 
total freezing. 1 ; : V 


AQUARIUM FISH. 

There are two types of armaria— the cold-water, 
for flats from this and other temperate countries, 
and the heated, for tropical - varieties of fish. 
Apart from the fact that a suitable heating 
mechanism — usually eiecf.rio, with thermostatic 
tontrdl-— haa to be maintained fof tropical aquaria, 
the general principles governing the two types are 
much the same. There is a certain amount of 
additional initial expense in setting up a heated 
aquarium — the running costs are not high — but 
in some respects tropical fish are easier to main- 
tain than many of the cold-water varieties. 

It should be emphasised at the outset that 
those who want to keep fish should invest in a 
proper aquarium and not in a “ goldfish bowl,” 
unless the latter be very large in relation to the 
fish to be kept. Far too many fish suffer from 
ftyetorowding lor ftoto Sack of sufficient water 
surface. In the case of cold-water fish, it has 


been calculated that every “1 in. of body ” 
requires 1 sq. ft. of water surface in order to 
obtain sufficient oxygen for respiration.: Thus a 
fish the body of which ii.e., the length miuus the 
tail fins) is 4 in, will require at least 4 m. ft. of 
water surface, ie., an area of 2 ft. x 2 ft. Two 
such fish will require twice this area, and so on. 
In The Right Way to Keep Ret Fish by li. Dutta 
(6s.), it is pointed out that a goldfish should nor- 
mally live for twenty-five years in a suitable pond, 
and grow to its full length of over 14 in. There 
are few indoor aquaria capable of supporting 
many full-grown goldfish in adequate conditions, 
and indeed it is recommended that fish Such as 
shubunkins, fantails, veiliaitsv and orandas, which 
grow more slowly, are far better adapted to cold- 
water aquaria than goldfish. Tropical fish of the 
varieties kept In aquaria are usually much smaller. 
Many have an average body length of only about 
11 in., and eighteen such fish may be maintained 
in a suitably heated tank with an area of water 
surface of IS in. x 12 in. 

A beginner should not only read good books on 
on the subject (Including Water LiSc publications) 
but also consult experts and his local aquarist or 
dealer. Whatever aquarium is chosen, the con- 
ditions should be correct before any fish are intro- 
duced. Should fish be suddenly acquired, before 
a proper aquarium has been fitted up for them, 
they should be kept in some temporary (but 
sufficiently capacious) quarters until the aquarium 
Is ready, y . . . : " vyV v 

The Instructions for installing and fitting up an 
aquarium are usually supplied, and should be 
followed carefully. The sand that is usually 
placed on the bottom should be thoroughly 
washed, and is best put in a little at a time. 
Make sure that the inside of the aquarium is 
thoroughly clean before anything at all is put 
into it. Ornamental rocks may next be intro- 
duced, and great care should be taken to ensure 
that these are of the correct type, unlikely to harm : 
the fish physically or chemically. Water is then 
added very gently indeed, and suitable plants set. 
In the case of large tanks the planting is best 
done when the tank is only partly filled with 
water, but in any event the plants themselves 
should be kept wet all the time, or they may 
quickly shrivel up. In the case of cold-water 
aquaria everything may now be left for a few 
days — preferably a week or more* — to ensure that 
all Is well, and to allow certain micro-organisms 
that help form the food of the fish to develop. 
In the case of heated aquaria it is necessary also 
to ensure that the thermostat is working correct! y 
and that the temperature is remaining constant or 
within very narrow limits. Here again It is 
advisable to wait at least a week before intro- 
ducing any fish. Should conditions “ go Wrong ” 
before or after the fish are introduced, it is best to 
start filling the tank all over again. 

Pish should not be overfed, although regular 
feeding is' essential. Attention must be paid to 
the feeding instructions issued with prepared 
Ash foods, and to details given by the supplier of 
“live” foods. Provided fish are neither over- 
crowded nor overfed, the amount of sediment 
that accumulates in the tank will not be excessive, 
but it should be siphoned away gently every 
month, or more often if necessary. Water lost 
by evaporation should be replaced, and in the 
case of heated tanks especially, it is most desirable 
that the added water be o: the same temperature 
as that already in the tank. 

Certain species of water snail are often placed 
in aquaria to act as scavengers. It is necessary 
to ensure that, if snails are kept, they are of the 
right time, and it is important to consult experts 
on this matter. 

Breeding is an interesting topic, there being 
both egg-laying and viviparous or “ live-bearing ” 
fish. The beginner is well advised to learn first 
how to keep fish in healthy condition in Ms 
aquarium before indulging in any planned breed- 
ing, and he should study the relevant information 
in books on the subject. . 

An aeration plant is often recommended on the 
grounds that it will increase the fish-carrying 
capacity of the aquarium. This is true up to a 
point, but overcrowding may bring other troubles 
: besides those connected with, lack of sufficient 
oxygen, and the golden rule is never to keep too 
many fish for the size of aquarium in question. 
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They should not lie placed In cold or draughty 
Places; nor too near a lire. If sited so ' as to 
receive /much direct sunlight they must have 
adequate shelter. The wires must be close 
together, especially if smaller species are kept, a 
distance between them of about % in. being gener- 
ally suitable. An outdoor aviary — suitable only 
for some species or at certain times In the ease of 
others— should occupy a sunny position, although 
it too must include shade, and must be protected 
from winds. There ought in feet to be a sheltered 
portion, dry and well protected from the elements. 
The aviary must toe strongly made and safe from 
all predators, including rats. While it is often 
considered desirable to allow herbage to protrude 
through the wire-mesh floor, it is essential that 
the birds are never in close contact with wild 
rodents or their droppings. Most birds are highly 
susceptible to some forms of salmonellosis (see 
under mice and guinea-pigs), and can contract 
them In -'.this way. It is advisable also that the 
roof of the aviary is solid : corrugated asbestos 
sheeting, projected weli clear of the edges of the 
uprights so as to prevent water and other matter 
from entering the interior, is . excellent. The 
droppings of wild . birds may be a potent source 
of bacterial infection or of internal parasites. To 
prevent close contact otherwise with wild birds, 
the wire or wire-netting "walls" of the aviary 
may be double. If an “ outdoor-indoor ” aviary 
is employed, there is usually an indoor flight (age, 
separated from the external portion either by a 
verv light hanging door of suitable size, ■through 
which the birds can easily push their way, or by 
a sliding partition that the owner can operate as 

If an aviary is out of the question; then a suit- 
able cage should be purchased or constructed. 
The . cage need not he ornate — indeed simplicity 
of design usually facilitates the highly important 
task of keeping .everything clean—' but. it must be 
large enough. A cross-section through a breeding- 
cage suitable for canaries, and for many other 
species, is shown in the accompanying illustration. 
Such a cage should measure about *10 an in 
length x IS in. wide x IS in. high. It is con- 
Kim-toed of 'wood or some suitable sheeting except 
for. the front, which consists of vertical wires with 
horizontal stays, and can be divided into two parts 
by means of a suitable partition containing a 
removable section made of wire. By this means 
the cock and hen canaries can be introduced into 
the separate sections and develop a courtship 
before being allowed to be together for actual 
mating. The cross-section indicates the site and 
Size of the removable portion of the partition, and 
it shows also the removable '.tray that is/ such an 
excellent fitting for almost any type of cage, and 
which -greatly facilitates: cleaning.'. •' 


CAGE BIRDS". ■ ■■ 9( 

Another factor to be remembered is that should 
the aerator break down it, may leave the fish with 
less oxygen than their .proper requirement.’ It 
has been recommended that an aerator is best 
thought of as a stand-by, to be employed only in 
emergencies, e.g., when for . some reason extra 
flah have to be added to a tank already holding 
all or almost all its proper capacity. 

There are unfortunately many diseases of fish, 
and as yet scientiftc knowledge concerning many 
of them is far less* detailed than it should be. It- is 
clear, however, that environmental’ .factors .are 
responsible for many deaths or cases of unthrifti- 
ness, and among the factors concerned may be 
listed: : overcrowding; ; overfeeding, the provision 
of a diet that is qualitatively inadequate, lack of 
" balance ” in the aquarium leading to unsuitable 
conditions, dirt, too strong light, lead paint and 
noxious substances, that may somehow have 
come Into contact with the. water (e.g., from the 
hands of the person tending them) or been ab- 
sorbed from the atmosphere. One must be careful 
of such things as -disinfectants, soaps, petrol, etc. 
In the case of tropical fish the temperature of the 
wafer may be incorrect. Should flsh troubles 
occur, therefore, it is as well to consider these 
various possibilities, although one should not 
hesitate to seek professional advice where: there 
■ appears to be a case of infectious disease. An ail- 
ing fish should certainly be removed from the 
tank (assuming that there are other flsh present) 
and given separate quarters of its own if such a 
course is; feasible. 

. It is not. intended to provide a description of the 
separate diseases, although it may be mentioned 
that such signs as the appearance of material 
resembling cotton- wool (actual fungal growths) 
and “ rotting ” of the tail or fins,- are among those 
that should lead the owner to isolate affected flsh 
and to seek help immediately. 

No attempt is made here to describe any of the 
many different species and varieties of flsh suit; 
able for private aquaria. Some of the “ points ’ 
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of a flsh are shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. Great care ■, , 1 ; jtnken.- In; jtnlxlhisr ■ 
species. <!.(?., *’ hard mouthed ” and “ soft 
mouthed ” kinds should not be kept together. 
The temptation to put other species te.a., newts) 
with aquarium flsh must likewise be avoided. 
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A suitable type of perch, of which there should be In all cases a supply of clean, fresh water should 
several in the cage nr aviary. Is shown in the be available. Strict cleanliness should be ob- 
aceompanyiug illustration, and it should be of served, aitd professional advice taken immediately 
the appropriate dimensions for the size of bird. ' If a bird Is not thriving. v". 

In the ease of the larger canaries (Norwich and 


CANARIES { Serinus cavar-ius), — These are 
domesticated forms of the race of wild serin found 
in the Canary Islands, and may live up to twenty- 
live years. Many 'varieties are known, and 
although most individuals are " canary yellow,” 
other colours have been developed by fanciers. 
Many books bare been written about the canary, 
although there is still much to be learned concern- 
ing its feeding and diseases — as ib indeed the case 
with almost all cage-birds. The system of feed- 
ing generally recommended 1 is based upon a 
mixture of ’.for ;{ parts of canary seed (which is 
rich in energy, and which is sometimes mixed 
with a little millet seed) to 1 part of summer rape 
seed, which is high in fat and protein. • There 
seems to have been some difficulty in: obtaining 
suitable rape seed in some areas since the war. 
The best is German summer rape dr Etlbscm rape. 
Other seeds are employed as substitutes, or for 
special purposes, e.c., niger is usually added at 
breeding time, and linseed if there is any: indica- 
tion of premature or soft (out-of-season) moult. 
A little greenfood should be provided twice 
Weekly, and a piece of cuttlefish bone placed 
between the wires is a suitable source of calcium. 
Soft-bill food (containing boiled egg, dried egg 
yolk, dried files, and ants’ pup®) is also recom- 
mended by many breeders, while others give 
chopped egg alone. Others again favour milk, 
especially for young birds. 

Breeding is usually started late In March or early 
in April, but not, unless the daily shade tempera- 
ture is at least 50° F, The pairs should bo 
: selected earlier than this and transferred to 
| breeding-cages, with the partition in position. 

| By the middle of February the wire partition 
may be installed so that the two birds can see 
one another. A little juiger seed is usually added 
to the diet, while finely ground oystershell or 
eggshell may be sprinkled on the floor. (Otherwise 
the floor may be covered with washed sand that is 
[..not, too fine and is free from dust.) When the 
i birds begin to feed one another through the wire 
I they are ready for mating, and the partition’ may 
; be removed. The nest-box can then be inserted 
| and suitable nesting materials, e.g., cow hair and 
I moss, .placed la the cage. The incubation period 
} is thirteen to fourteen; days. , : After the eggs are 
laid it is customary to separate the: cock and the 
hen again, but to allow him to rejoin her after 
s the young are all about eight to nine days old 
and have opened their eyes. If it is dee, red that 
all the chicks be hatched together, then one can 
rente tv the fire, three eggs that or it id i sua ly 
one f.vs* j, laid d fib - -and L&i s» fclier i ,tt a box u- 
( room temperature, substituting dummy eggs for 
them in the nest-box. On the afternoon of the 
third day of laying they are returned to the neat- 
box in piece oi the dummies 

When the young chicks are able to feed for. them- 
selves they should be provided with special food,; 
such as egg and bread crumbs and a little cracked 
canary seed. If the cock bird interferes with them, 
oi auses the hen to neglect them, he must t- t 
tu i «1 to his own s i on Usually, now, ver, ml 
goes well, and the hen will go to the nest again ; 
v hen V < firs 1 ic ks am i n s r i t ix e« n s ivs old. 
Some three or four broods may be raised in a season. 

WEAVER BIRDS. In ail the more tropical 
part <f u.y- Old World and. Aus ralia there ar- 
i and neot nor kind >fw aver bird — a called 
bet aus * u r tlx< joi iplicated tj pe of nest that is 
.“ woven ” out of suitable material. Among the 
many species that have been adapted successfully 


Perch. 


Yorkshire), «,<?., the sectional measurements 
should be f In. x J in., whereas for a smaller 
canary (Border) they should be J in. X I in. 
The type of perch shown Is easy to clean and does 
not possess awkward corners in which parasites 
may -be- harboured. The dimensions of a ..nesting* 


Nestino-box with Plain- Woob 
Bottom. 


this, a bird-bath, and a feeding-tray suitable for 
canaries are also . given in the accompanying 
iilnstratiouB, 

While wood is a convenient material for aviary 
and cage construction, it has, of course, several 
item! vantages < ut of door it j best cm of, d 


lead pat must icver b( ’< <■ tr ,.u < t 
i* hi« u b nls >r < tin t ania 1 ahtau Is arc kc >t). and 
i.i loot s it Is 1 etter lined - ith hard f tb ate sheet 
init Metal 1 t’l liv — provided the i T loe io( 
nwf or corrode and that the environmental 
conditions ar« wann enough. 



CAGE. BIRDS . ■ 

to captivity are the Avadavat (Amandava 
amandava), Green Avadavat or Waxbill (Sfiriu- 
spiza fornma). Zebra Finch ITaeniopytiia castano- 
tis). Fire Finches (various species of Laaonosticta), 
Mannakins (various species of Spermesles), Cut- 
throat Finch (Amadina fasciata), African Silver- 
bill (Emtlice cantons), Java Sparrow (Padda 
oryzivora ), Orange Bishop (Pyromelana fransi- 
scana). Red-beaked Waver (Quelea quelea), Pin- 
taiied Wydah (Vidia macroura). Paradise Wydah 
(Stegamra jmradisea). Spice Finch (Mmla 
pmelulata). Black-headed Nun ( Munia malacca ), 
and White-headed Nun (Munia maid). 

The basic treatment of these birds is very similar 
to that of canaries, except that the male and 
female are usually left together at all times and 
that special provision may have to be made for 
nest-building in those species that breed well m 
captivity. The Cut-throat Finch is one kind 
that will usually breed quite well even in small 
cages. The basal diet is usually canary seed and 
white millet, with various additions that have 
been found, as the result of experience, to be 
desirable for the different species. The Java 
Sparrow should always have some rice. Weavers 
are not usually good songsters, but many of them 
have beautiful colouring. While some are social, 
i.e., thrive in small communities, others are best 
kept in pairs. For details of the particular 
requirements of each species the reader should 
consult Animals as Pets by Margaret Ward and 
James Fisher (16s.), which is a mine of informa- 
tion on pet animals in general. 

BUDGERIGARS. The Budgerigar ( Melopsitta - 
cus undulatus) has been bred seriously in captivity 
only during the past half-century or so, and yet it 
already has a large “ fancy ” and a wide range of 
colour varieties, e.g., greeus, blues, whites, yellow; 
gray- wings, cinnamon- wings, greys, and a “ slate.” 
All are domesticated forms of the wild budgerigar, 
which is green, with yellow head, blue on the 
face, wings and tail, and grey streaks. The wiki 
budgerigar belongs to the parrot family, but is a 
small social bird that is found in the grasslands of 
Australia. 

Adult budgerigars show a fairly wide range of 
body weight, variations being of the order of 16 
to over 10 gm.. i.c., from just over 4. oz. to about 
14 oz. Males may be distinguished by the fact 
that the " cere ” or skin covering the base of the 
beak is blue, whereas in females it is brown. 

Budgerigars are normally sociable birds, and 
should be kept in pairs or groups unless one 
intends to teach an individual (which should be a 
male) to talk, in which case it has to be kept alone. 
While “ outdoor-indoor ” aviaries are best, they 
will thrive in cages of adequate size, and that sug- 
gested for canaries, but without, the partition, is 
suitable for one pair. For breeding purposes a 
covered nest-box is desirable, but while budgeri- 
gars will breed all the year round, it is preferable 
to take the nesting-boxes down in Autumn and 
not to put them up again until the following 
April. .The incubation period averages eighteen 
days, but begins when the first egg is laid, so tiiat. 
the young are of different ages. The first will 
leave the nest at about four weeks of age. 

The feeding of budgerigars may be based on a 
mixture containing approximately equal parts of 
canary seed and millet. Flowering grass, chick- 
weed. lettuce, or spray millet should be given in 
addition, and it is a good idea to place a grass turf 
in the aviary. A cuttlefish bone should be Placed 
between the wires, and fresh water provided at all 
times. 

Budgerigars may contract many of the bird 
diseases, and it is wise to seek professional advice 
at once should a bird seem off colour. One 
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particular form of disease found in captive bud- 
gerigars is so-called “ French moult,” which 
usually afflicts young birds that are beginning to 
fledge, and prevents their flying, hence the term 
“ runners.” Although some, authorities believe 
the trouble to be due to a mite, there is still 
controversy over its exact cause. In any event, 
however, standards of feeding should be high, and 
every attempt made to deal with external para- 

An authoritative work on many aspects of the 
subject is The Cult of the Budaerioar by W. Wat- 
rnough (21s.). 

PARROTS, FARRAKBETS, LOVEBIRDS, 
PARROTLETS, AND COCKATOOS. Parrots and 
parrakeets (the name given to small varieties of 
parrot, usually with long tails) are found in all the 
tropical regions of the world, and many have 
been kept successfully in captivity. .Lovebirds 
(species of Aaapornis, from Africa) and parrotlets 
(such as the Guiana Parrotlet. i'orpus passerinus. 
from Central and South America) are small birds 
well suited to captivity and becoming more 
popular in Great Britain As the recent work 
Lovebirds and Parrotlets by L. P. Luke (8s. 6 d.) 
indicates. Cockatoos are found wild in Australia, 
and several types (including species of KaJiatoe 
and also the Cockatiel (Lepiolophus hollandicus)) 
do well la captivity. 

Several years prior to the last war a ban was 
imposed on the importation of parrots. This was 
on account of the fact that they were often found 
to be infected with a virus disease, termed ' * psitta- 
cosis," that was infectious for human beings, in 
which it caused a severe pneumonia. It has since 
been discovered that psittacosis, known popularly 
as “ parrot disease,” is by no means confined to 
the parrot family, but may occur in various other 
species, including some sea-birds and also pigeons. 
It has indeed been found in stocks of pigeons in 
the U.S.A. and in Great Britain. The; name 
“ ornithosis ” is now often used in place of psitta- 
cosis. while the ban on parrots has been lifted. 

Parrots are mainly birds of the forest, and in 
the wild make nests In holes in trees. 

Aviaries of the outdoor-indoor type are suitable 
for most parrots, but they all need sufficient 
warmth, and must hot be exposed to draughts or 
cold. Some form of heating may be desirable in 
colder weather. (Many parrot ills seem to re- 
spond to keeping the bird at quite a high environ- 
mental temperature.) If a cage is employed it 
should be of sufficient size. It is best to cover 
the cage at night, with a dark cloth or open 
covering which should, however, be cleaned 
regularly and not serve as a reservoir of dirt or 
infection. 

For all the larger parrots the basal diet found 
to be satisfactory in Zoological Gardens and else- 
where comprises hemp, sunflower seed, canary 
seed, oats, and apple. This Is supplemented in 
various ways for different species, and details 
may ire obtained from dealers or from the book by 
Margaret Ward and James Fisher. The smaller 
types (lovebirds and parrotlets) are fed in much 
the same way as budgerigars, although sunflower 
seed is recommended, especially at; colder times 
of the year. For most cockatoos it has been 
found that a diet of wheat mixture, hemp, sun- 
flower seed, ground-nuts. Apples, and lettuce is 
satisfactory. Oockattels are fed on canary seed, 
sunflower seed, apples, lettuce, millet, hemp, 
bread, and oats. 

Everyone is interested in talking parrots, but it 
is necessary to secure a young bird, preferably a 
cock, and to isolate It from the others if it in to be 
taught successfully. It should preferably be in 
the charge of one person only. 



IDENTIFICATION, 


Wild birds attract the attention of many people 
—their activity by clay, their plumage, and their 
song render them far more conspicuous than the 
largely nocturnal mammals— and in Great Britain 
alone there are several thousand bird-watchers. 
Merely to leam to identify birds in the hope of 
seeing or “ spotting " rarities is, however, of little 
value in itself, and has: been dubbed “ stamp- 
collecting” by more serious students of orni- 
thology. who would rather have the help of bird- 
watchers in other directions. Accurate recogni- 
tion of different species and varieties is, of course, 
indispensable, but anyone really interested in 
birds should regard it as a means to an end and 
not as an end in itself. There is still much to 
learn concerning the habits, food, breeding, and 
iiuefcuatioti in numbers of many of the species in 
Great Britain. Indeed, there are serious gaps in 
our knowledge of even the commonest birds. 
Anyone who is prepared to take up ornithology 
seriously, and who is content to undertake 
painstaking and often somewhat mundane tasks. 


"keel” (L. car'vna) to their breastbone, hence the 
name Carinatse. 

The numbers in the illustration correspond to 
the following “ points 

1. Culmen, i.e., the ridge along the top of the 
■upper “beak," or mandible. 

2. Upper beak or mandible (the Upper and 
lower beaks form the " bill ”). 

8. Nostril. 

4. Iris of the eye. 

5. Crown, 

. 6. Ear: coverts. 

7. Mantle. ■ : 

8. Scapulars. : 

9. Upper tail coverts. 

IQ. Tail-feathers or retrices. 

11. Outer tail-feathers..'" 

12, Bonys, i.e., the ridge formed by the two 
parts of the under mandible. 

18. Cutting edge. 

14. Under- beak or mandible. 

15. Tores. 


The “ Points ” of a Flying Bird. (See Text) 

can help materially to add to the collection of 16. Breast. ':•:■ \ 

necessary facts. 17. Lesser wing coverts (the row of feathers 

In the space available it is. of course, impossible appearing just below forms the median wing- 

10 do more than introduce the subject, but for- coverts). . 

tnnately there are available many works of 18. Ala spuria or bastard-wing, 

reference. Two in particular, are Bird Recogni- 19. greater wing coverts. ; 

t loti by James Fisher (to appear eventually in four 20. Belly. 

volumes at :;s. Gd. each), and Pocket Uuvle to 21. Tibia. , , 

British Birds by R, 8. B. Fitt in 1 > is. ; }v> 

bo 2 vhiie for she xi >lute beginner Bird 23. Inner toe. 1 ■: 

WttrMng for , J >: , rs by Bruce Campbell 24. Outer toe. b 

(2s. 0d.) is excellent. The person who has taken 26. Hind toe. 

up ornithology really seriously will find the 28. Secondaries. 

Handbook of "British Bints by H. V, Witherin', 27. Primaries. - 

P. C. B. Jourdaiu, N. F. Ticehurst, and B, W. A knowledge of these points will help the reader 
Tucker (in 5 volumes, each 25s.) indispensable, to understand descriptions in books of different 
ills la the standard v k < j in detail with pet »-> > ft ire - 

iU the in , epet es o, bird (over • 600) that The hying birds are divided into "Orders,” 

*”• w* on *'ttu f, j 1W.” Fortunately there some eighteen of which are represented on the 
hat recently appeared a condensed version. The British list. By far the largest of these Orders' is 
-Popular Handbook of British Birds by P. A, I>. (1) that containing the passerine birds (L. passer, 

11 11 mi (45a.). a sparrow). The others are those containing ; 

The accompanying illustration indicates the (S) swifts; (3) nightjars; ,<4) kingfishers,. rollers, 

" points ” of a typical hying bird. Actually all hoopoes, and bee-eaters ; - (5) woodpeckers and 
.our birds ate members of the great subdivision of wrynecks; (8). cuckoos; (7) owls; (8) birds of 
Gari ita, or fiying-bird. The other great sub- prey; (0) storks, herons, bitterns, and related 
ilir -it hrifn r runn '-birds, contains birds; (10) swans, geese, and ducks; !U) gannets 
such species as the ostrich, rhea, emu, and casso- and cormorants; (12) petrels; (13) grebes; 
way. The firing-birds all bare a well-developed (14) divers ; (15) pigeons, doves, and sand-grouse ; 
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(10) waders, gulls, terns, skuas, and auks; (17) eats many acorns, and nests mainly in woods am: 
bustards, cranes, and rails ; and (18) game-birds, plantations containing oak-trees. 

Each of these Orders is divided into “ Families,” Chough (Pyrrhocorax ptirrhocorax ).- — This specief 
and tne passerine birds are comprised of twenty is confined mainly to sea-olUts or crags close tc 
such families, viz. : (i! crows and related birds; the coast in Cornwall, parts of Wales, the Isle ol 
<ii) starlings; Ciii) orioles;' (iv) finches and Man, one of the Scottish islands, and Western 
buntings; (v> sparrows; (vi) larks; (vii) pipits Ireland. Eather like a jackdaw in form, but 
and wagtails; (vili) creepers; (is) nuthatches; without grey nape and with a characteristic long 
(x) tits; (xi) shrikes; (xii) waxwings; *(xiii) fly- (lf-2 In.) curved red bill and red legs. Tola 
catchers ; (xiv) goiderests ; (xv) warblers; (xn) length about 15 in. 

thrushes and chats ; (xvii) accentors ; (xviii) cTTra.MTO.7E (Starlinsr Samilv) 

wrens ; (six) dippers ; and (xx) swallow and „ STUENID/l (btarung (larnuy . 

martins. 1 Starling t Sturnus vulaans).--The starling, wmd 

These lists are formidable, but the beginner is originally nested in cliffs and the holes of trees— 
advised to concentrate on the common species and still does in appropriate areas has invaded 
until he can identify them with ease. There are man s haunts to such an extent that it now nests 
few parts of Great Britain where some bird life mamly m masonry. In .London and other cities 
is not to be seen, aud even .London arid other they may roost by the thousand on tali buildings, 
cities have large bird populations. Size is, of their twittering chorus belwg_ most marked, 
course, an important factor in recognition, and Starlings are capable, adaptable birds, whose diet 
most people can learn to recognise the difference may be either animal or vegetable, they have 
between the larger passerine birds the size of the spread rapidly in the u.b.A. since they were 
crow (is# . in.) or jackdaw (13 in.), the inter- introduced there. Although young starlings are 
mediate ones the size of the blackbird (10 in.) or a “ mousey brown, the adult has a character- 
starling (84- in.), and the smaller ones the size of istic iridescent plumage, blackish with a 
the house-sparrow (52 in.). metallic sheen. In winter this becomes spangled. 

The following notes may help to emphasise key The body is plumpish and the tail short, and the 
points in recognising some of the commoner beak pointed and fairly tong, ins w*!k g c « 
species among three families of British passerine and jerky, and the bird bustles with activity, 
birds, and indicate the characters that are of help Length about Si in. 
in distinguishing one bird from another. FRINGILLCDffl (Finch family). 

CORVIDS (Crow family). This family comprises all the fltich-iike or seed* 

These are all large birds, with a length of from eating birds in Great Britain except the housc- 
about 13-25 in., according to species sparrow. , , 

Raven (Corvus corax). — The largest, British Hawfinch (Gaccnthraustes coccolhraustcs).- , Stout 
passerine (about 25 in. long), which is found " buil-uecked " appearance with a relatively large 
mainly in mountainous and wild hilly districts bill and short tail. Length about 5} m. 
and near cliffs. Has a much stouter bill than the Greenfinch (Chlons <Mons).~ Olive-green plum- 
crow. a more graduated tail, and its note in flight age. with brighter yellow-green rump, and bright 
is a repeated “ pruk. pruk" sound. It has a yellow patches on the primaries and at the sides 
powerful-looking, regular wing-heat during of tire tail. The bill is stout. Length about 
flight, and glides and soars freely. It is capable 5f in. .... T . , , 

of “ aerobatics.” Has a varied diet, including Goldfinch (Carduelis canbrniis).— Black wings, 
carrion, small animals, sometimes helpless sheep, with a broad baud of yellow, and black tail, 
eggs of other birds, and some vegetable matter. Red, white, and black pattern on head. Quills of 
Carrion crow (Corvus corone ). — Uniformly black wings and tail have white terminal spot. Lengtli 
plumage, The base of the bill is fully feathered, about 4} in . 

and the bill itself is usually stouter and more Siskin (Cardnrlus spurns).— The male has pre- 
curved than that of the rook. Length about dominantly yellow-given plumage, with black 
1S V in. Flight rather slow, witli somewhat slower crown and chin and a yellow rump. The iemule 
and more “ deliberate " wing heats than those of is duller and greyer, without any black on tiic- 
roolc. Usual note a hoarse croaking ” lcraah ” head. Length about 4j in. 
or « ferarr.” Nests usually in forks of trees. Lesser Redpoll (Cardnelis Jlammea cabaret t. —In 
Mav often lie seen eating dead rabbits or other breeding season its favourite haunts include birch 
carrion on the roads. copses. Crimson forehead and black chin. The 

Hooded Crow (Conus enrnix ). — The “hoodie ” note during flight is distinctive, and is described 
may not really be a distinct species from the as a twittering “ chueh-uch-uch-uch.” Length 
carrion-crow, for although it looks quite different, about 4 1 in. 

having a grey mantle, and under-parts, it inter- British Bullfinch ( Pyrrhnla pyrrhum Mesa ), — 
breeds freely with the carrion-crow, and the This bird is quite unmistakable at close quarters. 
“ hybrid ” young of such a mating can also breed. Stout bill, grey back, black cap. wings and toil. 
The hoodie is the more common species in Scot- and rose-red underparts in male, pinkish -grey 
land, and predominates on most of the Scottish underparts in female,. The bird is secretive in 
islands, the Isle of Man, and Ireland. Length habits, however, and often only the pure-white 
about 184 in, , rump is seen. Length about 5f in. The call* 

Rook ( Conns fnigileous ). — 'When seen on the note Is a tong piping “ den " sound, 
ground the thighs appear '* baggy,” due to pre- British Chaffinch ( Frinfii'lx coele.bs gen yfri'i),— - 
sence of loose flank feathers. Length about This bird is widely distributed over almost the 
18 in. The voice, usually a “caw," is distinct, whole of Great Britain, and frequents garden*, 
from the crows, while the face in the adult, is hedgerows* and woods. During flight a broad 
described as a bare greyish white, which cause the white shoulder patch is evident, especially In the 
bill to look longer and the head more peaked than male, while the white on the outer toil feathers is 
those of the crow. Nests in colonies (rookeries), conspicuous also. The rump is yellowish green, 
usually in large trees, ■■ On the ground the spccivi is quite d, i in fn e, the 

Jackdaw (Gorms numednla ). — Often seen in male having a beautiful slate-blue crown and 
company with rooks. Easily .recognised by grey nape, chestnfit inantle, pinkish-brdwh sides «:sf 
nape and ear-coverts. Length about 13 in. head and underparts, and blackish wjntrt and tail 
Walks with a quick, jaunty action ; aud altogether with the white marks that show up so well during 
seems more 'alert than rooks or crows. Usually flight. The female fa a rather hpale. . selkwish 
nests In holes, .but sometimes In trees. brown, lighter below. Length about fi in, t . : 

• Magpie (Plm pica). — “Pied” plumage and a Brambllng (FrhwiiUi mantifrlnuilhi ' . — The 

long wedge-shaped tail make recognition ears’, shape of this bird is Miidlaf to thbt of life tthhfflabli, 
Usually found in grassland near to thicket or other but the white rump Is conspicuous daring Eight, 
cover. Diet varied, but not uncommonly seen On th • gro m l »li< b*> <-,( .u Uq- -y. t -mn to 
tackling carrion on the road. The total length is be orange-buff, while there is a slioulder psib-h of 
about IS in., the. ini! being about 8-10 In. similar colour on the male, Haiti brown or 

, Jay ( In England and Whies is a winter* 

is quite unmistakable, having brownish -pink body, visitor or migrant. Length about 51 in. 
with whitish cream streaked with black, and wing This family comprises also tbe many species of 
coverts bright blue, barred with black. Length buntings, that occur, and 'for .the 'individual/ 
about is hi. Is a very wary bird, and often the recognition of which the reader te adviabdto’stud y 
only view one gets of it is its white rump. It coloured plates or original specimens la a museum. 
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Ready Reckoner 


From One-sixteenth of a Penny to 
Twenty-one Shillings 


In the following tables any number of articles, separate weights or measures, days, weeks, months or years 
—from, 1 to 5,000 — are reckoned, at amounts from a sixteenth of one penny to one guinea. Vp to 20 each 
number is worked through progressively in the shorter tables on this page ; then follows 25 —-as a Quarter oj 
a hundred — and every multiple of ten next in order, with 52 — as the number standing for the weeks in a 
year — interpolated in its proper place. 

In the longer tables — from the next page to the end — every number from 1 to 100 is reckoned out. Beyond 
the number 100, the figures standing for multiples of dozens up to the gross (144) have, a line each, as has 
also 112, the number of pounds in a act. ,* with an entry for 365. the number of days in the year, breaking 
the even hundred progression ; and one at 2,240 — for the purpose of showing at a glance what the cost per 
ton comes to of anything priced at the ammint per pound shown by the table — inserted between the 2,000 
and 3.000. 

The reckoning for every possible combination of whole numbers can thus be readily arrived at, where not 
expressly given, by adding together the items indicating the values attached to composing numbers. Thus 
3,360 articles at one-twelfth. of a penny each would come to the total of 3,000 300 + 00 -r 0, or, as will be 

seen, £1 0s. 10 d. + 2. s. 1 d.-r bd. + Old., an aggregate equalling £1 3s. 4 Id. 


No £ s. 
10 0 
2 0 0 

3 0 0 

4 0 0 
6 0 0 
6 0 0 

7 0 0 

8 0 0 
90 0 

10 0 0 
11 0 0 
12 0 0 

13 0 0 

14 0 0 

15 ] 0 0 

16 ] 0 0 
17 0 0 

15 0 0 
19 0 0 
30! 0 0 


d. Noi £ 

<>i 26| 0 

Oi 30 0 

0} 40. 0 

01 50] 0 

1 52 0 

li 60i 0 
1| 70) 0 

li 80 0 
li 00! 0 

2 100 0 
2i 108] 0 
2i 112) 0 
2i 120! 0 
as 132 o 

3 144] 0 

Si 150! 0 
31 200 0 
!ii 301); 0 
Si 385 0 

4 400 0 


£ ii. .1. 
0 8 4 

0 10 0 
0 11 8 
0 13 4 

0 15 0 
0 16 8 

0 18 4 
1. 0 0 

1 1 8 

1 3 4 

15 0 
18 8 
18 4 

1 1.0 0 
1 It 8 
1 13 4 

1 17 4 

2 10 0 

3 15 '' 8 

4 3 4 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

a 

0 
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0 

13 

m 
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0 
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0 
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1 

7 
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1 

10 
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1300 
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16 

li 

1400) 

X 

18 
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4 

18 
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1 

10 
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1 
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1 

11 
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1 
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29’ 0 

1 

9| 

30 

0 
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31 0 

1 Hi 

32 0 2 0 

33 0 2 01 

34 0 2 li 
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2f 
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H 

S7j 

0 

2 

3t 

33 

0 

2 

4i 
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2 

61 

40 

0 

2 

(i 
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2 

6t 

42| 0 2 7} 

431 0 2 81 

STT7 
10 0 1 
2 0 0 2 

3 0 0 3 

4 0 0 4 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

rt 

7 

0 

0 

7 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

10 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 
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0 11 
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0 

1 

C 

13 

0 

1 

1 

14 

0 

1 

2 

15 

0 
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3 

10 
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1 

4 

17 
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!i 
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6 

19 
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21 
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1 
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23 
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0 
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*? 

27 

0 

2 
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29 

0 
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31 

0 

2 

7 
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0 

2 

a 

33 

0 

2 

y 

34 

0 
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0 
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M 
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0 

37 

0 

3 
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38 

0 

3 

2 

40 
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4 

41 

0 

3 
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44 0 O' 5 

45 0 0 61 

46 0 fi 8} 

47 0 6 104 


65 0 9 51 
660 9 71 
67 0 9 .9$ 
6S 0 9 11 i 

69 0 10 0J j 
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IfE have always claimed that oar Soap, 
rendered transparent by our own unique method 
of manufacture, is the purest that can be made. 
After the stage when ordinary soaps are considered 
to be ready for sale, Pears Transparent Soap 
subjected to further refining processes, which 
secure absolute purity. Then each tablet 
matured for several months in great steam-heated 
chambers. During this time it delivers up all its 
moisture and becomes smooth and mellow, like an 
old wine. 

Pears Soap is naturally slightly more expensive, 
but whatever you seek from a toilet soap 
whether it is beauty of complexion, freshness, or a 
soft healthy skin, there is no other toilet soap 
which can give it to you in greater measure 
The little extra which you pay for Pears ensures 
that you receive the “ Soap of Kings 


